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GAILHARD, JOHN — Writer of the Com- 
pleat Gentlemarif 1678 This treatise is divided 
into two parts, the first containing directions 
for the education of youth, in their breeding at 
home, and the second concerns itself with their 
breeding in traveling abroad Gailhard seems 
to have spent a number of years as tutor abroad 
to '' several of the nobility and gentry In 
the first part, he treats of breeding children at 
home, and recommends a wide curriculum sim- 
ilar to that of Milton Throughout the stress 
IS laid upon the bearing and breeding and char- 
acter which should be shown by the nobleman 
and the best means of inducing it 

In the next part, Gailhard points out the 
qualifications, duties, and value of the trav- 
eling tutor, and his treatise is probably the 
most complete on the subject Before trav- 
eling, the pupil should learn something of the 
language of the country to which he goes He 
should, too, know well his own country and 
its main characteristics before traveling The 
pupil, following the excellent custom noted by 
Bacon, is to take pains in writing in his 
Diary Book ” all he sees Religious devotions 
and reading of the Bible must not be neglected. 
Physical exercises and music must also receive 
attention If he comes to a convenient place, 
he should learn the general principles of physic, 
say at Padua or Montpellier, and Civil Law, 
say at Angers or Orleans. Drawing should 
also be learned Gailhard suggests three years 
as the time for the Grand Tour, of which half 
should be spent in France On the whole, Gail- 
hard's book gives great insight into the tone 
and standards of the young gentleman of the 
times and the current English views of foreign 
nations F. W 

See Gentry and Nobles, Education op' 

GALE, GEORGE WASHINGTON (1789- 
1863). — A pioneer in the movement for man- 
ual training in the United States, was grad- 
uated from Union College in 1814 and from the 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1818 He 
was for several years engaged in the work of 
the ministry; but, failing in health, he retired 
to a farm at Whitesboro, N Y , where he gave 
a class of boys free board and tuition for a few 
hours of work each day on the farm. Out of 
the experiment ^rew the Oneida Manual Labor 
Institute of which he was principal for seven 
years (1827-1834). Courses were given in ap- 
plied agriculture and woodwork He was one 
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of the founders of Knox College at Galesburg, 
111., and for a few years a professor there 

W S. M. 

See Industrial Education; Manual Train- 
ing Schools 

GALE COLLEGE, GALESBURG, WIS — 

See Lutheran Educational System in the 
U S 

GALEN, CLAUDIUS (ISl-c 201). — Greek 
physician and writer on medical subjects He 
was born at Pergamon in the reign of Hadrian 
Galen studied medicine at Pergamon, Smyrna, 
and Alexandria On completing his studies he 
returned to his native city where he was ap- 
pointed physician to the athletes in the gjun- 
nasia He spent a few years at Rome, where his 
ability attracted attention In 169 he was sum- 
moned to attend the Emperors Marcus Aure- 
lius and L Verus in the campaign on the north- 
eastern frontier He returned to Rome, where 
he became for a time physician to Aurelius and 
Commodus The exact date of his death is not 
known, but Galen certainly lived in the reign 
of Septimus Severus 

Galen was a jirolific writer and is credited 
with some 500 works Of the extant works 
about 118 are considered to be genuine Al- 
though known mainly by his medical works, he 
wrote many treatises on philosophy and literarj^ 
criticism Among his writings are commen- 
taries on the dogmas of Plato and on the 
Timoeus His interest in the works of Hip- 
pocrates IS shown by the commentaries He 
also wrote on the Ancient Comedy, on Atti- 
cisms, and on style But his fame rests on his 
works in th(‘ field of medicine. He touched on 
every aspect of the subject, including anatomy 
and ph 5 ''siology, dietetics and hygiene, pathol- 
ogy, diagnosis, pharmacy, and materia medica, 
therapeutics, and surgery He treats of the 
anatomical phase most successfully, although 
it is not thought that he had any opportuni- 
ties for dissecting human bodies He himself 
recommended the dissection of animals, and 
especially monkeys, as being most like the 
human being He is reputed to have performed 
some remarkable surgical operations In the 
field of pharmacy and materia medica he seems 
to have had more faith in amulets than in medi- 
cine, although he was famous for certain pre- 
scriptions Galen was the first and greatest 
authority on the pulse 
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Galen’.s works hold ll)(‘ ])laoo in ilu' study of 
riiedicirn' in tlie medieval im]versiti(\s which 
Aristotle held m jihilosophy His authority 
was not questioned until the sixteenth eeii- 
tiiry In 1559 a Dr Geyner was admitted to 
Ihe GolloRe of Physicians of England only on r(‘- 
cantmg his attacks on the infallibility of (Jalen 
Hut from the time of Galen all sects (r q Dog- 
matics, Empirics, Eclectics, Pneumatics, and 
Episyntheties) were united under the one great 
sourc(‘ of medical loie His works were for a 
long time read in Latin or Arabic translations 
The first (alition of the Greek text was pub- 
lished by tin* Aldine pi ess m 1525 
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GALILEI, GALILEO (1504-1042) — The 
famous astronomer ^vas born at Pisa His 
fathei, who was skilled in music and mathe- 
matics, intended the son for trade, but was jire- 
vailed upon to send him to the University of 
Pisa to study medicine Galileo was of such 
an argumentative disposition that he won foi 
himself the nickname ol ‘‘ the wrangler ” But 
his bent was not for medicine In 15(S2 he made 
his first scieiitilic discovery of the principle of 
oscillation of a pendulum and invented an in- 
strument which was useful to doctors in testing 
the beat of the pulse Through poverty he was 
compelled to leave the University without a de- 
gree 111 1585 In 1580 he wrote an essay, not 
})ublished until the last century, on the hydro- 
static balance, an instrunuuit which he had 
invented to measure the spt‘cific gravity of solids. 
In 1589 he became jirofessor of mathematics 
and astronomy m the Universitv of Pisa At 
this period began his long senes of experiments 
which mark the b(‘ginning of modern m(*thods 
in scientific study In pla(*e of deductions and 
reliance on the authority of Aristotle he made 
actual exiienments as precis(‘ as they could be 
in his time He devoted his attention to a 
study of falling bodies, and conclud(*d, contrary 
to the opinion of the day, that the time taken 
by falling bodies depended not on their weight, 
but on the resistance of the air. Although the 
appointment at Pisa was for three years, he 
left before his time expired, owing to the attacks 
of his opponents In 1592, he was appointed 
professor of mathematics at Padua, originally 
for a period of six years, later gradually ex- 
tended to eighteen years, and then for life 
Here he attracted large audiences to his lec- 


tures, and devot(‘d his attention to mechanics 
and the invention of scientific instruments 
His first discovery of importance in astronomy 
was made m 1604 when he noticed the appear- 
ance of a star m the constellation Serpentarius 
which was more distant than the planets 
From this period on Galileo^s reputation was 
spread over Europe by his telescopic observa- 
tions, and his improvements on the telescope 
His discoveries he published in 1610 in Stdereus 
N unci us (Sidereal Messenger) Here he showed 
that the markings on the moon were caused by 
mountains and their shadows, that the moon 
was much like the earth, and that celes- 
tial phenomena were similar to those on 
the earth The Pleiades and the Milky Way 
he proved to consist of numerous stais invis- 
ible to the naked eye In the same year he 
discovered the Satellites of Jupiter Feeling 
the need of more time for his researches and 
writing, he returned to Pisa, where he was ap- 
pointed professor of mathematics and first 
philosopher and mathematician to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, a well-salaried post with few 
duties attached Among his other discoveries 
were the sun spots and the fact that V^enus 
derived light from another body in the same 
way as the moon 

There were not wanting those who seized an 
oppoitunity of assailing Galileo for his over- 
throw of the belief in the celestial bodies as 
perfect and unchangeable He was drawn into 
a dispute on the question of the validity of 
reasoning and obsei vation on the one hand, and 
scriptural and ecclesiastical authoiity on the 
other His attitude is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing (piotation fiom his writings, “ Methmks, 
that in the discussion of natural problems we 
ought not to begin at the authoritv of places 
of scripture, but at sensible experiments and 
necessary demonstrations.” In 1615 he was 
denounced to the Inquisition which appointed 
a body of th(5ologians to examine the (Jopernican 
doctrines, as a result Galileo was admonished 
by order of the Pope to abandon his opinions 
For the next few years Galileo remained m 
Rome, where he had powerful friends In 1623 
he wrote II Saggiatore (The As.sai/er), the final 
contribution to a controversy on which he had 
entered with a Jesuit in 1618 The book again 
brought him into favor with the Pope, to 
whom it was dedicated In 1632, after con- 
siderable difficulties with the censors at Rome 
and Florence, he published a Dialogue on the 
Two Chief Systems of the World, the Ptolemaic 
and Coper mean, which was a powerful argu- 
ment m support of the Copernican theory set 
out 111 a thinly veiled disguise A feeling that 
the book treated disparagingly of the Pope 
caused the Inquisition to stop the sale of the 
book and to compel Galileo to appear for trial. 
He was treated kindly during the trial, but was 
condemned to prison Through the influence 
of his friends he was allowed to remain in con- 
finement in a country house near Florence. He 
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continued his investigations, which, however, 
were cut short by blindness in 1636. The chief 
work of this period was Mathematical Discourses 
and Demonstrations concerning Two New Sci- 
ences ^ relating to Mechanics and to Local Motion, 
written in the form of a dialogue and dealing 
with statics, falling bodies, and projectiles In 
1642 Galileo died and was buried in the Cathe- 
dral of KSanta Croce Galileo ranks with Bacon 
as one of the founders of modern experimental 
science In astronomy he will always have a 
permanent place, for many of his discoverioh, 
despite the lack of exact instruments, were 
remarkable for their precision In dynamics 
he created an entirely new science which served 
as a basis on which future scientists were to 
build 
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GALL, FRANZ JOSEPH (1758-1828) — 
The founder of phrenology {q,v.), born at Tiefen- 
brunn in Baden, the son of an Italian merchant 
named Gallo He received his early education at 
the hands of his uncle, a Catholic priest; later 
studied at Baden, at Bruchsal, at Strassburg, 
where he distinguished himself by research in 
natural history, and at Vienna, where he took 
his doctoral degree and commenced the prac- 
tice of medicine In 1796 he began to promul- 
gate his theory in lectures, which were continued 
until 1802, when they were forbidden by the 
Austrian government as mimical to religion. 
In 1805 he left Vienna, in company with his 
pupil Spurzheim, and in 1807 established him- 
self at Pans In the intervening two years he 
lectured in the principal cities of northern and 
central Europe, and in 1823 delivered a few 
lectures in London. He continued lecturing 
at Pans until a few months before his death, 
which occurred at Montrouge 

The observations on which Gall based phren- 
ology began during his boyhood, with the notic- 
ing of an apparent relation between the size of 
the eye and the retentiveness of memory. At 
Strassburg and Vienna Gall was indefatigable 
m the examination of the heads of persons who 
exhibited striking mental peculiarities, model- 
ing many of them in plaster and wax; and 
extended his study to the lower animals He 
was practically the first to recognize the main 
features of the gross anatomy of the brain, and 
the function of the fibers and of the cortex. 
The importance of his work is indicated by one 
of the inscriptions on a medal struck m his 
honor in Berlin: II trouva Vinstrumente de 
Vdme. Gairs most important publications 


were the Recherchvs sat Ic '<ystctnc iwrvein ni 
general et sur celni du cerveau cn particuliei, 
written in collaboration with Spurzheim {q v ), 
and published m 1809; and the Anatomic et 
physiologic du systtmc nerveux, which appeared 
in four volumes in 1810-1819 The latter work 
was commenced with Spurzheim, but finished 
alone, the two having quarreled and separated. 
An abridged edition was published by Gall in 
1822, and an English translation appeared in 
Boston in 1835 K D. 
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GALLAUDET, THOMAS HOPKINS (1787- 
1851). — The founder of the first American 
school for the deaf, born in Philadelphia the 
10th of December, 1787 He received his edu- 
cation at the Hartford Grammar School, Yah* 
College (graduating in 1805), and Andovei 
Theological Seminary. Becoming interested 
in the deaf, and recognizing their need of edu- 
cation, he went to England to study the meth- 
ods of lip-reading and articulation in use in 
that country The selfishness of the proprie- 
tors of the British schools made it impossible for 
him to study the methods there used, and he 
went to Paris, where he was cordially leceived 
by the Abb6 Sicard (q.v ), who placed all tlu' 
facilities of the French institution at his dis- 
posal The manual or sign method was em- 
ployed m the Pans school, and this was the 
method that Gallaudet brought to America 
With the assistance of Laurent Clerc, who had 
been associated with the Abb6 Sicard, Gallaudet 
organized the American Asylum for Deaf- 
mutes at Hartford, in 1816, and continued at its 
head until 1830 As this was the first school 
for the deaf in the United States, practically 
all the instructors in deaf schools m the coun- 
try for a half century were trained at Hart- 
ford, and the manual or sign alphabet became* 
the dominant method of instruction During 
1832 and 1833 Gallaudet was professor of tin* 
philosophy of education m New York Univei- 
sity This was the first professorship of edu- 
cation in the United States (See Education, 
Academic Study of ) He was also active in 
the movement which established the first nor- 
mal schools m America Besides his writings 
on the education of the deaf, he published a 
number of essays on the philosophy of educa- 
tion and several text-books, including the popu- 
lar Mother^ s Pnmer and the Child\ Picture Defin- 
ing and Reading Book His Plan of a Seminary 
for the Education of Instructors of Youth (Boston, 
1825) gave rise to the normal school idea in 
America He died at Hartford the 9th of 
September, 1851. W. S. M. 

See Deaf, Education of the. 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. — A coeducational institution for the 
higher education of the deaf, founded in 1864 
as the National Deaf-Mute (College. Thepres- 
('iit name was adopted at tlie request of the 
alumni in 1894 m honor of Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet {q v.) The course given by the 
college extends over five years, including one 
year of preparatory work A general course 
in the essentials of a liberal education is given 
leading to the degrees of B A and B S A 
normal course is maintained for training hear- 
ing persons who are already graduates of col- 
leges and wish to become teachers of the deaf. 
There are fourteen members on the faculty 

GALLOWAY, SAMUEL (1811-1872) — A 
pioneer of the common school movement in 
Ohio ; was gtaduated at Miami University in 
1833. He was teacher and principal of schools 
in Ohio, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion (1844-1851), and professor in Miami Uni- 
versity He was one of the organizers and the 
first president of the Ohio State Teachers^ 
Association W, S. M. 

GALLOWAY COLLEGE, SEARCY, ARK — 

An institution for the education of women 
under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, established in 1890 Prepara- 
tory, collegiate, and music courses are offered 
Twelve units are required for entrance to the 
college course which leads to the A B degree. 
There are nineteen teachers on the faculty. 

GALTON, FRANCIS (1822-1911). — A cele- 
brated English scientific investigator, born in 
Birmingham, England, in 1822, of a distin- 
guished family His paternal grandfather, a 
Quaker and a business man of ability, was 
interested m the study of birds and in statis- 
tics. A cousin, Sir Douglas Galton, was an 
eminent engineer This mathematical inherit- 
ance was supplemented on the mother's side 
by genius in the study of nature. Galton's 
maternal grandfather was Erasmus Darwin, 
hardly less remarkable a naturalist than his 
illustrious grandson, Charles Darwin. Galton 
studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
took the degree of B A in 1844 He began 
his career as an explorer of the upper Nile, 
and later of Damaraland in Southwest Africa. 
In the latter region he discovered the Ovampo 
race, an agricultural people As an explorer 
he not only added materially to anthropology, 
etc., but also to the methods by which expedi- 
tions can most successfully be carried on His 
results were published in the Royal Geographi- 


cal Society’s Journal for 1852, and in his books, 
Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical South 
Africa^ and Art of Travel or Shifts and Con- 
trivances in Wild Countries 

The second phase of Galton's activity con- 
cerns meteorology He invented the graphic 
method of indicating weather conditions, which 
IS to-day used m connection with weather 
forecasts It appears in his Meteorographica, 
or Methods of Mapping the Weather, publishecl 
m 1863 He also developed the theory of 
anti-cyclones especially valuable in such prog- 
nostications In addition he invented many 
instruments useful in meteorologic observa- 
tions The phenomena of meteorology are so 
complicated that predictions can be made 
only in terms of probability and on the basis 
of extensive statistical data These methods, 
Galton conceived, should be applied to biology, 
anthropology, and psychology, for here, too, 
the conditions are exceedingly complicated, 
and statistical methods and jirobabilitics aie 
an appropriate foundation and form of expr(‘s- 
sion for predictions His work in these fields 
constitutes the third fihase of Galton’s activiD 
He began with the study of heredity, and in 
1869 ])ublished his Hcrcditniy Cenius, in which 
he demonstrated the inheritance of genius A 
child whose ancestors are talented is shown to 
have a much greater cham^e of being well en- 
dowed than one not possessing such an liereditv 
He continued his studies of eminent men in 
his English Men of Science, published m 1874 
Later he took up the investigation of the natun* 
of mental powers, and to g(‘t material, d(‘ vised 
the method of the question nane He used this 
method esjiecially m th(‘ study of mental 
imagery, m which his researches, published m 
1883 in Inquiries into Human Faculty, an* 
classic The method of the questionnaire also 
gave him his data in regard to family faculties, 
by which he was enabled to make a car(‘ful 
quantitative study of the types and amount of 
inheritance In these studies, published m 
1889 in Natural Inheritance, he developed an 
ingenious method of using the probable chance 
distribution of variable factors as a basis for 
estimating the likelihood of the presen c(‘ of 
any chance tendency disturlung such a distri- 
bution He also laid the foundation for his 
Law of Ancestral Inheritance (see Heredity), 
which he stated in a paper presented before 
the Royal Society In connection with these* 
anthropological and jisychological researches 
he invented composite photography, as a 
means of bringing out the typical facial char- 
acteristics of a group He also discovered the 
unique character of the arrangement of the* 
lines on the fingers of any individual, and his 
works on Finger Prints and an Index of Finger 
Prints formed the basis of the Bertillon system 
of identifying criminals. The latest work of 
Galton concerns eugenics {qv), by which he 
meant the science of controlling mating in the 
interest of the preservation and improvement 
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of the type This practical application of his 
studies in heredity has an immediate relation 
to education, since it is upon this agency that 
the principles of eugenics must m the main 
depend m order to reach the individual and 
affect practice. It is likely, however, that the 
greatest service rendered by Galton to educa- 
tion consists 111 the statistical methods by 
which quantitative accuracy can be introduced 
into the complicated phenomena of mental cul- 
ture Only thus can educational theory and 
Iiractice be given the convincing character of 
science Galton diinl on Jan. 17, 1911 

E. N. H 

See Ekkor of Observation; Genius; 
Graphic Curve; Heredity. 
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GAMALIEL — Grandson of Hillel, and the 
founder and head of the libeial school which 
bore* that name, was one of the most distin- 
guished of Jewish scholars and educators In 
such high resjiect was he held that at his death, 
according to the Mishna, “ reverence for the 
law ceased and purity and abstin(uic(‘ died 
a\Nav,^’ such was their sense of loss in the 
death of their greatest bulwark of learning 
and moiality Under his influence instruction 
in the Jewish law was more fully imbued with 
the spirit of practical life than in later times 
He was an enthusiastic student of Greek litera- 
ture, which was held in abhorrence by the rabbis 
and forbidden to the young His influence 
appears in the training of 8t Paul, who prided 
himself upon having sat at the feet of this 
greatest of Jewish teachers His enlighten- 
ment and toleration are apparent in his verdict 
as Pn'sident of the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem in 
the trial of St Peter and other Apostles (Acts 
v, 33-42) The tradition that Gamaliel be- 
came a Ghnstian and was baptized by St Paul 
IS inconsistent with the honors afterwards 
heaped upon him by the Jews W. R. 

See Jewish Education 
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GAMES. — A game is a form of play in 
which the players adhere more or less strictly 
to certain traditions, regulations, or rules, 
written or unwritten Games are a latei devel- 
opment of play {q.v ) Phylogeneticallv and 
ontogenetically informal play precedes formal 
play or games 


Origin — The origin of most existing games 
is obscure Falkener has traced some to cer- 
tain rites of divination, and Culm also asserts 
that games were derived from serious religious 
ceremonies Even as late as the Olympic 
games of Greece and the Ludi Apollinares at 
Rome athletic games had a religious signifi- 
cance Nearly all our existing games are modi- 
fied forms of games of great antiquity Culm 
says, “ It IS safe to say that no new game has 
been invented during the historic period, and 
that all we regard as new are only modifications 
of games played before the building of th(‘ 
Egyptian pyramids ” “ Among the jiictures 

of ancient Egyptian games on the tombs of 
Beni Hassan ’’ (3000-2500 b c ), says E B 
Taylor, “ one shows a player with head down 
so that he cannot see what the others are doing 
with their clenched hsts above his back ” 
This game is played by boys to-day. It is the 
American game sometimes called Biff,” the 
English game of “ Hot Cockles,” the French 
game of Mam-Chaiide,” and the Greek 
“ Kollabismos ” Tavlor calls attention to 
Luke 22 64 “ And they blindfolded him and 
asked him saying, Prophesy who is he that 
struck thee‘^ ” Among the games of the Am- 
erican Indians are found the prototypes of 
dice, cards, chess, golf, shmney, baseball, and 
racket. 

Games, like informal play, doubtless grew 
out of experience Among the hrst games of 
children are games of chasing, throwing, and 
striking These suggest the liuntmg and 
fighting experiences of the race A B Gomme 
in her notable study of the games of children 
has classified games according to the experi- 
ence represented, as contest games, marriag(‘ 
games, funeral games, harvest games, divina- 
tion games, etc Many folk dances especlall^ 
suggest experience Among the Indians, 
dances represent scenes of the hunt or the war- 
path Among civilized people, many folk 
dances represent industrial experiences, as m 
the harvest and weaving dances 

Practical Uses of Games. — The uses of 
games may be divided as follow's 


A Fundamental 

(1) For conserva- 

tion 

(2) For develop- 

ment 

(3) For education 

(а) Physical 

(б) Mental 

(c) Moral 

(d) Social 


B Incidental 

(1) Recreational 

(2) Substitutional 

(3) Prophylactic 

(4) Cathartic 

(5) Corrective 

(6) Vicarious 


Conservation — It is the ofhee of games to 
conserve certain essential characteristics, cer- 
tain fundamental interests and powers It is 
a principh' m evolution that w^hen an organ 
develops from a lower to a higher form there is 
a tendency toward a loss of some excellence 
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formerly possessed. In any period of rapid 
evolution there is always a danger that the pass- 
ing of the old may be too rapid or too complete, 
that the foundation may be sacrificed to the 
superstructure, that the fundamental may be 
depleted in the acquisition of the accessory. 
It is of great importance in the evolution of a 
species that right proportions be maintained 
between that which was the old and that which 
IS the new This danger that is present in the 
d(‘veIopnient of a species is increased in the 
(;ase of the recapitulatory process in the in- 
dividual, a fact of tremendous importance in 
(‘ducation 

Now Janies has shown that many essential 
h(*reditary characteristics are conserved by 
means of instincts That is, what is really 
inherited in such cases is only a potentiality 
or tendency, and the survival of the character- 
istic, or power, depends upon habits formed 
through instinctive reaction to the environ- 
ment But many instincts ripen at a certain 
age, and then weaken or disappear If a habit 
has l)een formed meantime, well and good, if 
not, it is likely never to be formed. 

It is well understood that there is a progres- 
sion of games in childhood and youth corre- 
sponding to the progression of interests and 
powers through the various periods of growth 
and development These various games call 
out, exercise, and develop certain fundamental 
physical, mental, moral, and social traits of 
peculiar interest at the several periods. If 
no adequate opportunity be provided for the 
kind of play necessary to call out, exercise, and 
develop these traits at the time of keenest 
natural interest in them, these interests tend 
to fade away, as is the case of the instincts 
mentioned by James, and the most favorable 
opportunity for forming habits of reaction m 
accord with these is lost “ If,’’ says James, 
a boy grows up alone at the age of games and 
sports, and learns neither to play ball, nor row, 
nor sail, nor ride, nor skate, nor fish, nor shoot, 
probably he will be sedentary to the end of his 
days, and, though the best of opportunities 
be afforded him for learning these things later, 
it is a hundred to one but he will pass them by 
and shrink back from the effort of taking those 
necessary first steps, the prospect of which at 
an earlier stage would have filled him with 
eager delight ” So, on the moral side, if a boy 
grows up alone and does not learn to play 
games which call for great activity, competi- 
tion, courage, foi^titudc, perseverance fairness, 
generosity, loyalty, cooperation, sacrifice, he 
loses the most favorable opportunity for the 
deyelopinent of these traits in him While 
it is possible to conceive that work might at a 
favorable time provide opportunity for the 
exercise of these traits, yet work, in so far as it 
departs from play, in the psychological sense, 
must in the nature of the case by so much be 
educationally less effective 
Development — The normal development of 


an organ depends upon three factors. (1) 
natural impulse to growth, or heredity, (2) 
nutrition; (3) exercise According to Tyler, 
there seem to be three stages of development. 
(1) A period of growth m which there is little 
or no exercise of the organ. (2) A period m 
which growth continues and modification of 
internal structure, under the stimulus of exer- 
cise, begins. (3) A peri(xi after growth m size 
and weight has been attained, in which exercise 
and structural change continue, as the organ 
approaches maturity. When we consider that 
the game interests have their genesis in struc- 
ture which at its various stages of develo])- 
ment calls for exercise appropriate to its needs 
and powers, it necessarily follows that the kind 
of exercise supplied by the games must in turn 
greatly stimulate growth and development 
Moreover, the emotional accompaniment of 
joyous participation in games and the effect 
upon the vaso-motor system tend to bring 
about a condition of full nutrition of the devel- 
oping organs. This explains the exhilaration 
which accompanies participation in games like 
baseball and tennis, for example In short, 
appropriate games provide the exercise which 
IS suited to the present needs and powers of 
the developing organs, the exercise which best 
stimulates growth and structural change, ami 
which also stimulates the vaso-motor system 
and tends to bring about a condition of full 
nutrition 

Education — Physical — The value of 
games in physical education is obvious Mor(‘- 
over, it is interesting to note that games have 
been the conservative and not the radical ele- 
ment in systems of phvsical training Of the 
great systems of the world, the (Jrecian, the me- 
dieval, the British, the German system of Guts 
Muths and Jahn, and the SweJish system of 
Ling, the exercises of thi‘ first three were largely 
or wholly games, there was a large element of 
games in the fourth, and there is especiallv in 
America a constantly increasing element of 
games in the last. It is now very generally 
recognized that specific movements designt*'d 
for the development of particular muscles or 
groups of muscles and performed while con- 
sciousness is largely absorbed in the execution 
of the movements, are not, from tin* standpoint 
of health and vitality, as beneficial as the exei- 
cises involved in games, m which there is a far 
larger clement of jileasure and little or no con- 
sciousness of the details of the movements exe- 
cuted 

Mental — Recent studies of the relation of 
motor ability to intelligence have emphasized 
the educational value of play activities Mosso 
and others have shown that the phenomena of 
muscular fatigue and mental fatigue are iden- 
tical. Fatigue of the muscles is attended by a 
loss of power of attention, and fatigue of atten- 
tion by loss of power of the muscles 

Educationally, games d(‘velop power rather 
than extend intelligence, that is, develop an 
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alDility to apply what one knows rather than 
give comprehensive knowledge which may oi 
may not be applied Educationally games 
excel in this, that they tlevelop a capacity foi 
instantaneous and perfectly coordinated reaction 
to situations within the field in which the 
education applies, however restricted that 
field may seem to be. In cmeigencies, 
crises, in time of stress, excitement, or peril, 
within the field of action analogous to that 
covered by games, games provide a tiainmg 
par eicellencc For example, games may fur- 
nish no definite knowledge that would enable 
a lawyer to conduct a case successfully, but 
they do provide a training which would enable* 
a law3Tr, under the strain of an (‘xciting tnal, 
m full possession of himself, to concentrate* 
and coordinate every power to the task m 
hand 

Moral — The relation of games to moral 
training has always been recognized to a cer- 
tain extent. However, a fai greater apprecia- 
tion of the moral significance of games has 
come about m recent years, through the stimu- 
lus of a new appreciation of the meaning and 
significance of play m general, and notablv by 
such a study as Guhek’s Psychological, Peda- 
gogical and Religious Aspects of Group (hmes 
The generally accepted theory that evolu- 
tionary progress has been from the fundamen- 
tal to the accessory and that this same oid(‘i, 
in a general wa}^ is observed in the normal 
development of an individual, has a>. apt an 
application in the field of conduct as m phvs- 
ical or intellectual development Oik* n‘adily 
recognizes that there are certain fundamental 
virtues which are the basis of latei accessoiy 
moral qualities Now, the significance of 
games in moral training lies not alone iii the 
opportunity for the exercise of fairness, coin- 
age, cooperation, etc , but especially in tin* 
fact that children and youth have, at a certain 
age, an instinctive interest in just these funda- 
mental virtues Just as the developing organs 
call for physical exercise of a type appropiiate 
to their needs and powers, so also the moial 
nature or organism calls for a display of certain 
types of character appropriate to the stage of 
development For example, the individual 
competitive games of boys from ten to twelve* 
call for such traits as courage, liardihood, 
pugnacity, fairness The boy vvdio displays 
these qualities is admired by his coiiqianions, 
and the boy who lacks them is not But ])hys- 
ical courage is a prototype of moral courage, 
hardihood of fortitude, pugnacity of righteous 
wrath, fairness of justice 
Social — A game is socialized play Games 
necessitate an appreciation of social relation- 
ships, and there were no games until the race 
haa developed a capacity for social activities 
Since games developed comrnensurately with the 
capacity of the race for social activity, there is 
in games a review of the social development of 
mankind. 


There are several obvious aiiplications of the 
social irifliK'iicc of gaim^s, as for examph* — 

1 In the development of sociability and 
sympathy. 

2 In the training and contiol of the fight- 
ing instinct, or the instinct of competition, as a 
basis of noble emulation on the one hand and of 
cajiacity for iighteous compiest on the other 

3 In the training foi cooperative action. 

4 In providing an outlet for t>q)es of a(‘- 
tivity that might otln'rwisi* l)(*conK‘ anti-soeial 

Gaines might lx* classifu'd according to social 
significance, in thi(‘e classes — 

1 Sociable or cuopeiativi* ganK*s, sucli as 
the diamatic and imitative* game's of e*hildre'n, 
folk games, dance*s, group singing 

2 (Competitive game's, such as wre'stling, 
boxing, racing 

Cooperative-comix'titive* games, such as 
baseball, football, basketball 

The emphasis of iiite*iest in these games is 
somewhat as follows In sociable oi coeipera- 
tive* game's, to about se've'ii (jieissibly, m the 
case of girls, at all pe*rioels), in compe'titn e* 
game's from about seven to about twelve, in 
coo])erative*-competitive games, from about 
twe'lve* on 

Incidental uses of games — RcrieniKOHil 
— Since game's have the uses mentieined uneler 
Gonse'rvation, Development, and hCducatiem, 
tliey are, feii childre'ii anel youth at least, to be* 
regarde'el as having a far dee'per signifie*ance 
than the merely recreatieinal , yoi the reciea- 
tional efTect of games as a change fieim study 
anel sedentary jiursuits anel its ^ alue are* ob- 
vious 

Substitutioual — Games ])re)\ide a useful 
substitute' for what might ])iove harmful ac- 
tivitie's Thev also eli\ert frenn unele'sirable* 
states e)f consciousness, as in disap])ointment, 
angel, morbid introspee*tion anel tlie* like 
“ Horse play,” ejigu'S, outbieaks, might eiften 
be elive'rted through the legitimate channel of 
games. 

Prophylactic — Games often pi event anti- 
social activities and the acquisition eif anti- 
social habits Bovs are ai rested foi mis- 
deme'anois m throwing, stoning wmelows, 
sneiwballing jiedestrians, pro\oking jie'rsons, 
e\e'n pedie-e'ine'n, to chase them, etc Ball 
games anel running game's proviele the same 
activitv and e*xcite*nK*nt in a le*gitiinate feiim 

Cat /untie — Aiistotle thought that certain 
primitive instiiK'ts could be puiged awa>" by 
liarinless means, as by the tliama, and in this 
way harmful anel anti-social expression of the 
impulse be prevented Strictly, games should 
not be regareieel as cathaitic so much as direc- 
tive Games serve imt so much by purging 
away as by training and directing the primi- 
tive instincts For example, boxing under 
right conditions diminishes fighting, not, how- 
ever, bv purging away the fighting instinct, 
but iyy directing and controlling it, making it a 
basis for a higher expression in games and in 
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Adapted from Dr. F A. Schmidt’s Chart of Physical Exercises by G. E. Johnson 
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the affairs of life All social, moral, and civil 
leaders, reformers, and martyrs have possessed 
in a high degree this primitive instinct trained 
to a higher and nobler expression 

Corrective. — Games supply exercises best 
adapted to develop in a normal child perfect 
physical form and proportion This is ob- 
viously so inasmuch as they involve the types 
of activity which shaped the body m the pro- 
cess of evolution. When the body of a child 
has become ill-formed through some cause or 
other, games, wisely chosen, may supply a most 
valuable corrective 

Vicarious. — The value of a game is not 
alone to the players. Games benefit those 
who only stand and wait The sympathetic 
participation of little children m the game 
they are watching is evident to the observer. 



Heightened color, deepened breathing, acceler- 
ated heartbeat, joyous emotion, muscular 
movements, are all present* The recreational 
value of professional baseball to the spectators 
is due not alone to a shifting of attention from 
ordinary channels to the game but also to a 
genuine participation, to a degree, in all the 
emotions and movements of the players them- 
selves 

Practical Application — Games serve a fun- 
damental need in education, physically, men- 
tally, morally, and socially and should be re- 

f arded as essential to a school curriculum 
'or that portion of a community not in educa- 
tional institutions, adequate play facilities are 
as truly necessary for social order and civic 
progress as our lecture halls, reading rooms, 
libraries, and museums. 


Time to be given to Plays and Games. — The 

following diagram suggests the amount of time 
that might profitably be given to plays and 
games at different ages. 

Selection of Games — Games should be se- 
lected to meet the peculiar needs and oppor- 
tunities of the successive periods of develop- 
ment. Physically, they should further the 
best physiological growth at the period of their 
most rapid development. Mentally, they 
should provide expression for the nascent in- 
terests and emotions of the period. Morally, 
they should stimulate conduct in accord with 
the elemental virtues and ideals toward which 
there is an instinctive response Socially, they 
should involve an expression of the social in- 
terests and the form of social organization 
adapted to the stage of development 

The following chart may prove suggestiVe in 
relation to the choice of games G E .1 
For philosophical theory of games, see Play 
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GAMES, PSYCHOLOGY OF — Sec Pl^^ 

GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
ATLANTA, GA — An institution for the train- 
ing of ministers for the Methodist Church 
The A B degree is required from candidates 
who wish to proceed to the degree of bachelor 
of divinity Diplomas and certificates are 
granted for shorter courses 

GANGLION — A group of nerve cells See 
Nervous System. 
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GARDENS, SCHOOL; GARDENS FOR 
CHILDREN — Most gardens which arc dofi- 
nitelj^ planned with reference to th(' education 
of groups of children are under the manage- 
ment of schools, and hence are usually known 
as school gardens. In America and England 
many excellent gardens are conducted for 
similar educational ends, but quite indepen- 
dently of schools Hence the term school garden 
has come to be applied rather loosely to any 
children's garden designed for educational pur- 
poses, especially for teaching about plants and 
methods of gardening by the active or labora- 
tory method This latter qualification distin- 
guishes school gardens from botanical gardens, 
which are usually of educational value to 
children m that they exhibit jilants merely for 
observation 

As‘to the definite educational aims of school 
gardens, the great majority of those in con- 
tinental Europe were originally intended for 
teaching practical gardening and agriculture as 
a phase of vocational education; and there is 
developing a similar tendency in some villages 
and rural districts of America and England 
But the great majority of school gardens m 
America and England and many m various 
countries of the continent of Europe arc now 
being conducted as a phase of nature study 
with a general cultural rather than vocational 
aim. Probably nine out of ten of the children 
who have worked in American school gardens 
in the past ten years lived m towns and cities 
and had little prospect of ever engaging in the 
business of raising plants for market; so that 
the gardens have obviously not developed in 
response to stimulation by the growing agricul- 
tural phase of vocational education, but arc 
now conducted simply as a very practical part 
of the larger nature study or general science 
movement which aims to present the scientific 
study of common natural objects and processes 
from the point of view of general elementary 
education. Only a relatively limited number 
of gardens in rural districts in America have 
been definitely modified to meet the demands 
of agricultural education, and this chiefly for 
specially selected pupils of high school age 

In many cities in the United States, notably 
at Cleveland, O., children’s gardens have been 
made at the homes of individual pupils, but 
under the guidance of a teacher who gives 
general directions at school, and occasionally 
makes a tour of msjiection On the whole, the 
results from home gardens have been far more 
satisfactory than from school gardens, prob- 
ably because of the great personal interest 
which children take in home gardens, and 
because the gardens have a definite influence 
ill stimulating the desire to beautify home 
surroundings School gardens are, however, 
needed for giving practical lessons before the 
pupils attempt to make gardens at home; and 
it seems to be the consensus of opinion that 
schools should maintain gardens of limited size 


for teaching purposes while encouraging the 
development of home gardening as far as pos- 
sible 

Two general plans have been tried in school 
gardens: the individual-ownership system, and 
the community system Under the first plan 
the garden is divided into plots which become 
the property of the individual pupils for a 
season, and the owners have absolute control 
of the produce Under the community system 
the produce of the garden is either used for 
lessons in the school or is sold and the proceeds 
devoted to the school library, a hospital, sick 
children, or some other altruistic purpose 
The first plan is the easier to administer; the 
second gives greater results The two plans 
have been combined in some gardens, for ex- 
ample, by growing vegetables in plots controlled 
by individuals, and flowers in community plots, 
m the working of which all pupils cooperate 

Oomenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel 
recommended the development of children’s 
gardens for educational purposes In the first 
half of the nineteenth century the educational 
authorities of several German states introduced 
gardening into rural schools, and the move- 
ment later extended to many city schools 
Berlin has large grounds outside the city limits, 
and any child may have space for a small 
garden Several German cities do not place 
emphasis upon work by the pupils, but have 
botanical gardens for instruction by observa- 
tion and for supplying nature-study materials 
to the schools In short, the German city 
schools maintain gardens for general educa- 
tional rather than tor vocational purposes. 
Following the example of German gardens, 
Sweden. Austria, Belgium, Holland, France, 
Switzerland, and Russia have given official en- 
couragement to school gardens within the past 
fifty years. In these countries the rural 
schools have been encouraged to establish 
gardens, and in the beginning the aim seems 
to have been entirely vocational. The total 
number of gardens connected with schools on 
the continent of Europe is now over 100,000 
Switzerland requires special training m garden- 
ing in the normal schools, and since 1885 has 
subsidized elementary-school gardens. For 
more than thirty years every rural school in 
Belgium has had a garden, and the training in 
gardening is believed to have been invaluable 
m relation to the chief industry of the country. 
The normal schools of France teach agriculture 
and gardening, and it is estimated that over 
40,000 schools have gardens It is an open 
question, however, whether a large proportion 
of these have been of much value to the pupils. 
Russia has encouraged gardening for more 
than twenty years, and many schools assign 
small gardens to individual pupils. The normal 
schools teach gardening, and special courses 
have been given to teachers In Holland the 
small children have gardens, apparently in- 
tended for nature study, rather than for tram- 
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ing in the business of gardening Italy has 
within recent years shown interest in school gar- 
dens Ten years ago there were less than a hun- 
dred gardens in Great Britain, and these not 
officially connected with the school system 
Since 1904 gardening has been encouraged by 
special grants to the schools Many gardens 
have been established in connection with ele- 
mentary day schools, and also in evening 
schools for pupils who must work during the 
day In the day schools the nature study aims 
seem to prevail, but the gardens are exp('ct(‘d 
to have a vocational influence England has 
been often criticized for slow development of 
school gardens, but it should be noted that a 
widespread popular interest in home gardening 
has probably been a good substitute for hun- 
dreds of the inefficient school gardens estab- 
lished oflicially on the continent of l{]urop(‘ 

In Canada interest in school gardens has 
developed rapidly in the past ten years In 
1905 there were more than a hundred gardens m 
Nova Scotia under the direction of the super- 
intendent of education for the* province In 
each of the other eastern provinces five gardens 
were established in connection with th(‘ Mac- 
donald schools in 1904 Manv othei gardens 
are now an established part of the school work, 
and the schools receive special grants from 
the education departments There are many 
school gardens m the Northwest Territories 
Most of the gardens in the United States 
have been organized during the jiast ten years 
Among the pioneer gardens which attracted gen- 
eral attention were the wild flower garden at Rox- 
bury. Mass, in 1891; the gardens of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, at Dayton, Ohio, 
1897; at the Hyanius (Mass ) Normal School, 
1897 ; the home gardens at Cleveland, Ohio, 1900; 
the Hartford ((Jonn ) School of Horticulture, 
1900; at Hampton Institute (Va), and the 
Children's School Farm in New York City, 
1902. Most cities have school gardens, but 
they are usually fostered by individuals or 
organizations independently of official connec- 
tion with the schools As examples of such 
outside encouragement of gaidcns the folio w’^- 
ing have been prominent: Home Gardening 
Association of Cleveland, Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, Twentieth Century Club of 
Boston, Woman's Institute of Yonkers, Massa- 
chusetts Civic League, Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den, National Cash Register Company, Vacant 
Lot Cultivation Association, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, numerous local agri- 
cultural societies, and the Park Department of 
New York City In only a few cities have 
boards of education helped financially The 
Philadelphia school system maintains some 
gardens, but private individuals and organiza- 
tions outside the system have been active with 
smaller gardens in that city Cleveland, 
Rochester, and a few other cities officiallv pro- 
vide funds for gardens as part of the work of 
schools. Many other cities and towns recog- 


nize gardening as part of the course in nature 
study, but do not provide for the material 
basis for conducting the gardens needed to 
carry out the school program. The vast 
majority of the school gardens m the United 
States are still officially independent of schools 
and conducted on the personal responsibility 
of teachers, principals, and others who are 
interest'd m the school garden movement. As 
an exami)le of good results in spite of lack of 
official encouragement. New York City has 
over eighty scholo gardens, many on school 
grounds, but conducted by enthusiastK; mem- 
bers of the New York School Gardening Asso- 
ciation without appropriations from school 
funds In fact, most school gardens m the 
United States outside the largest cities need 
little financial helj) from the school authorities, 
for 111 most places land is available, the pupils 
do the work, the seeds cost little and the 
produce will pay for them, and an energetic 
director can usually find ways and means for 
collecting the necessary tools There is prob- 
ably an ad\ antage m that gardens without the 
financial support of schools tend to develop the 
resourc(‘f Illness of the individual pupils and to 
awaken the interests of their parents and 
friends Instruction in methods of gardening 
offers no special difficulties now that garden- 
ing is commonly recognized as a very important 
phase of nature study and science, and hence 
propel ly comes under the direction of teachers 
of thos(‘ subjects The common result is that 
the garden work is used and correlated m the 
classrooms much more than would he possible 
bv special garden t(‘achers The fact is that 
throughout the United 8tat('S there is little 
demand for special appropriations for school 
gardens, except for modest equipment for tools 
Much more important is the official recognition 
of gardening as a phase of nature study and 
theiefore a legitimate part of the regular work 
of teachers assigned to the classes m that 
subject 

The care of school gardens during tlic long 
summer vacation is a difficult problem which 
has retardc’d the general success of tlie move- 
ment A hired gardener is undesirable, for in 
his work the pupils have little interest School 
gardens will be most useful if conducted by 
the pupils and for the pupils of the school 
The most satisfactory plan, judged by educa- 
tional results and pupils’ interest, is the com- 
mittee' system This means that the director 
of the garden apiiomts groujis of pupils as 
committees charged with the care of the entire 
garden for set periods during the vacation, and 
required to report to the school in September. 
Some voluntary supervision by interested 
adult citizens is usually possible, especially 
where there is some local society Vvhich is 
interesti'd m the garden movement 

With legal d to the gi'iieral educational 
influence of school gardens, it has been claimed 
by numerous teachers that many pupils make 
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more rapid progress in their book studies after 
being aroused by the garden work Such in- 
creased efficiency has been found to have an 
indirect moral influence, and in many cities 
the boys engaged in gardening seem to have 
lost their former interest in mischief making, 
perhaps because their time has been occupied 
with the interesting work of the gardens 
Probably a large part of the advantages 
claimed for manual training as a phase of edu- 
cation applies to school garden work, and there 
18 the additional gain from the garden in that 
the work is in the open air and combined with 
nature study. Under such conditions the gar- 
den may become a most important agency for 
healthy recreation, for developing an interest 
in nature, and for giving the pupil direct con- 
tact with a phase of industrial education, 
which may be of vocational value to some, but 
of far greater importance to the many, m that 
it gives them a sense of personal relationship 
with that vait part of the world’s work which 
is centered around the cultivation of plants for 
human use This tendency of gardens to 
develop a personal interest in plant growing 
outside of the plot controlled by the pupil is 
so marked that several societies concerned with 
the beautifying of cities by encouraging the 
cultivation of plants in both private and public 
rounds, wherever possible, have officially recog- 
nized school gardens as very important factors 
in developing personal responsibility for better 
civic conditions No doubt a garden can be 
made very helpful in this direction, but the 
result will come from the teaching and not from 
mere digging in the soil In fact, the value of 
merely working in the garden has been over- 
estimated, and the future efficiency of gardens 
as part of general education will depend upon 
lessons which are drawn from materials and 
conditions available in well-managed school 
gardens The purpose of school-gardens is not 
simply to raise plants, but rather to use the 
methods of gardening and the growing of plants 
as a concrete basis for one phase of education 
Judged by this standard, a large number of 
gardens for children arc not yet real school 
gardens or educational gardens, for efficient 
instruction is not given the pupils ^ B 
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GARDENS AND GARDENING. — See 

Botanic Gardens; Horticulture, Educa- 
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GARFIELD, JAMES ABRAM (1831-1881). 
— Statesman and educator, graduated from 
Williams College in the class of 1856. He was 
professor in Hiram College for three years, and 

resident of the college four years. As a mem- 

er of the Congress of the United States he 
took an active interest in educational legisla- 
tion, and was largely responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau of Education. His 
Speeches on Education (Boston, 1882) include 
his most important contributions to the litera- 
ture of education. W. S. M. 
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GARLAND, LANDON CABELL (1810- 
1895) — College president, educated at Hamp- 
den-Sidney College. He was professor of 
mathematics m Washington (Va ) College, 
Randolph-Macon College, the University of 
Alabama, and the University of Mississippi, 
and president of Randolph-Macon College and 
Vanderbilt University. Author of textbooks 
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GAUDEAMUS IGITUR — Probably the 
best known as well as the most frequentlj^ sung 
of student songs in the world The origin of 
this famous poem was long in doubt, but pains- 
taking German research has established the 
fact that in its present form it does not go back 
much beyond the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Those who, guided solely by the 
content of the song, would refer it back to the 
whimsical laments over the vanity of human 
wishes and the advice to ‘*eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die ’’ found in the songs 
of the Goliards {q v. ; see also the article on 
Carmina Burana), may find some satisfaction 
in the fact that the basic element in the Gau- 
deamus has been traced back to a song found 
m a French Ms of 1267 This is a penitential 
psalm, m which the following lines occur; — 

Vita brevis, brevitas in brevi fioietur ; 

Mors venit velociter et neminem veretur. 

Ubi suDt qui ante nos in hoc mundo fuere? 

Venies ad tumulos, si cos vis videre, 

which will be recognized as parts of the modern 
Gaudeamus. But there seems to have been 
a number of songs which opened, at any rate, 
with the word Gaudeamus. On this account 
probably the well-known verses have been re- 
ferred to a greater antiquity than they deserve. 
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Sebastian Brandt in the Ship of Fools (ch. 
108) refers to the GaudeamuSy and a woodcut 
in the edition of 1494 represents the ship of 
fools and the words Gaudeamus Omnes issuing 
from the mouth of one of the passengers, 
written in a notation which does not call up 
the modern tune Hans Sachs, in a poem 
written in 1568, also refers to a Gaudeamus. 
But none of these continues with the vigorous 
and meaningful igiiur. 

The earliest known Latin version (there is 
a version m German by ,] C Gunther, written 
m 1717, beginning Bruder lasst uns lustig sein) 
of the modern Gaudeamus is found in a (Ms) 
copy of student songs in the Royal Library at 
Berlin, which was written before 1750. The 
version is as follows. — 

Gaiifleanius igitur 
Juvc'nos dum sunius , 

Post molestaiii arnoctutem 
Nos habohit tumulus. 

Uhl sunt qui ante nos 
In niiindo vixen' 

Aheaa ad tumulos, 

Si VIS hos videre 
Vita nostra brevus est, 

Bre\ 1 finietur , 

V(*nit mors vcloeiter, 

Nemineni vcri'tur. 

On the basis of this the other versions arose, 
each body of students adding something new 
or topical, or eliminating something A Latin 
and German version is found in a Jena Ms of 
1776, showing that then* was reason m the 
order issued at Halle by the university authori- 
ties, forbidding the singing of the song on ac- 
count of its degrading vulgarity The verses 
were rescued from the mire, however, m 1781, 
by G W Kmdleben, at one time pastor, uni- 
versity docfuit, and assistant teacher under 
Basedow at the Philanthropinum at Dessau 
Kmilleben’s leputation was not of the best; 
he lost eveiy jiosition he held through his 
dissolute ways But it was this man who 
cleansed the Gaudeamus of its obscenities and 
published it with a translation m its present 
form in Studenleidiedcr Aus den huitcrlas- 
senen Papieren euies ungluckhchen Philosopheriy 
Florida genannt, gesommelt und verbessert von 
C W K 1781 After the student revival 
which took place about 1818, the song found 
its way lapidly into all the student song books 
and CoinnK'rs-books, until it became the prop- 
erty of students m universities and schools 
the world over 
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GAUSS, KARL FRIEDRICH — One of 

the foremost mathematicians and astronomers 
of the nineteenth century He was born on 
Apr. 30, 1777, at Brunswick, Germany, and died 
on Feb. 23, 1855, at Gottingen He was edu- 


cated at Gottingen, and in 1807 he became 
professor of mathematics and director of the 
observatory in that university To him more 
than to any other one person is due the promi- 
nence that Gottingen attained in the nine- 
teenth century as the mathematical center of 
Germany There was no field of mathematical 
activity in which he was not interested, and 
in most of those that were open m his time he 
was a successful worker The number of his 
contributions was ver}^ great, notably in the 
theory of numbers, theory of electricity and 
magnetism, the int(*rpretation of complex num- 
bers, and mathematical astronomy D E S. 

GAZA, THEODORE (1400-1475) — Greek 
scholar and teacher of the Renaissance period, 
who came to Italy about 1440 Introducecl 
to Vittormo da Feltre (r/ v ) by Filelfo (q v ), he 
studied Latin under liim and taught Greek 
and copied Mss. in his school at Mantua In 
1444 he became the first public professor of 
Greek at Ferrara, and lectured on Demosthenes. 
In 1457 he was summoned by Nicholas V to 
Rome, where he taught Greek and assisted in 
translating some of the Greek classics In 
1455 he translated books for King Alfonso 
of Naples; he later returned to Rome, which 
he again left before his death, which occurred 
in a monastery m Lucania Gaza wrote a 
Greek Grammar (ypap^panKr} tlcraywy-q) , which 
Erasmus used at Cambridge and translated 
into Latin and Budseus used at Pans Ckipies 
of the Iliad written by Gaza are still extant 
one m Pdorenco and the other in Venice 
In the controversy on thc^ superiority of Plato 
and Aristotle, (Jaza stA'onglv defended the 
latter, vsevcral of wliose works he translated 
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WooDWAHD, W H Vittormo da Feltre 
1905) 

GELASIUS — Bishop of Rome (492-496), 
and author of the Decreiurn Gela^ii de hbns 
recipiendis et non recipif^ndis The imfiortance 
of Pope Gelasius in the history of education 
is due entirely to his famous decree on the 
canonical books of the Bible and the authori- 
tative and approved writings of the Fathers 
of the Church The decree differs from later 
indexes of books in that it not only gave a list 
of books which were condemned, but also a list 
of books which were approved as standards of 
orthodoxy The decree was issued at a Ro- 
man synod held by (jl el asms, but in its present 
form it contains material much earlier and has 
been subjected to various interpolations The 
final section, however, which gives the list of 
books to be received or rejected, was, with the 
exception of manifest interpolations, the work 
of Gelasius By passing judgment upon earlier 
writers determining which should be regarded 
as setting the norm for orthodoxy, the decree 
13 
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undoiil)t(Mlly affectiMl profoundly the course 
of studies in the Cdiurch Among other effects 
of the decree was the elimination of the older 
Aloxandime influence, eg that of (dement of 
Alexandria {q v) It did not become geneially 
known m the Chinch till some time after 
Gelasius, it was not until two hundred years 
after its publication that it is (]uotcd, and not 
until 860 that it was connected with the name of 
Gelasius From that time on its influence was 
constantly felt J. C. A. Jr 

See Literary Censorship. 

References : — 

Hefele, C" Cunahengeiychichte Sec 217 (Freiburg, 
1855-1890) 

Mansi Concilia, \d[ VIll (Florence, 1759-1798) 

GEMMA FRISIUS (1508 -1555) — The fam- 
ily name of Gemma the Frisian was Rainer 
or Regnier He was born at Dockum, m East 
Friesland, on Dec 8, 1508, and died at Louvain 
on May 25, 1555 H(‘ was a physician, holding 

the chair of professor of mcduMiie at Louvain, 
but he is better known as one of the leading 
textbook writers of his century in France on 
arithmetic- and astronomy His most famous 
textbook is the Metliodus anthmeticw practirce 
(Antwerp, 1540), of which there were at least 
fifty-nine editions before 1601 lit' also wrote 
upon astronomy, and first suggesti'd the idea 
of finding longitude by the help of a chronom- 
eter m his De prnicipiis astronormw (Pans, 
1547) His influence upon arithmetic was 
more marked than that of any other Latin 
wiiter of his century His son, Cornells (1535- 
1577), was jirofessor of medicine and astronomy 
at Louvain, and wrote on astronomy and 
philosophy D. E, S. 

GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD — An 

organization chartered by Congress in 1903 
and originating with Mr John D. Rocke- 
feller’s (bmmittee on Benevolence The plan 
of such an organization was designed and 
adapted to assist Mr Rockefeller in distribut- 
ing his gifts to education, but it was also in- 
tended to meet a wider need and to afford 
a medium through which other men of means, 
who desired to piomote education m the United 
States, could do so m a systematic, intelligent, 
and effective way The gentlemen forming 
the first Board were the late William H Bald- 
win, Jr , Wallace Buttiick, the late Hon J L. 
M Curry, Frederick T Gates, Daniel C Gil- 
man, Morris K Jesup, Robeit C Ogden, Walter 
H Pago, Geoige Foster Peabody, John D 
Rockefeller, Jr , and Albert Shaw The gifts 
of Mr Rockefeller to the Board and placed 
under its absolute control amount to $32,009- 
000. Others have contributed smaller amounts, 
among them a gift of $200 000 for rural negro 
education by the late Miss Anna T Jeanes 

The work of the (General Education Board 
now falls into four mam divisions: — 

1. Ths promotion of ptaclical farming in the 


Southern States — Through the United State? 
Department of Agriculture, under an agreement 
begun in the year 1906, the Board has made con- 
tributions for this work aggregating $405,700. 
The method employed is that of demonstration 
farms There arc now (1911) 196 men at work 
supervising demonstration farms, and 19,579 
farmers are pursuing agricultural methods 
under such direction One hundred and fifty- 
four thousand farmers are pursuing similar 
work, influenced by those farmers who arc 
under the immediate supervision of the agents 
Nine thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine 
boys, from twelve years of age and up, under 
the general designation of Boys’ Corn Clubs, 
are performing practical agricultural demon- 
stration on their fathers’ farms, and are making 
their experiments the basis of agricultural 
study m the schools 

2 The promotion of public high schools in 
the Southern States — The Ciciieral Education 
Board appropriates to each state university 
or to the state department of education a sum 
sufficient to pay the salary and traveling ex- 
penses of a special high school representative, 
who arouses and organizes public sentiment 
favorable to public high schools, and who 
secures the establishment and maintenance of 
public high schools Since the beginning of 
this cooperation on the pait of the General 
Education Board with state universities and 
state departments of education, 703 new 
public high schools have been established, 
$6,390,780 have been raised by the people of 
the several states for buildings and equipment, 
and the annual sum available for the support 
of public high schools has been increased 
by $1,332,667 

3 The Promotion of Institutions of Higher 
Learning — The General Education Board 
uniformly makes its gifts for endowment 
Appropriations by the Board for liigher edu- 
cation have been made as follows* In the 
Southern States, $2,309,000; in the Western 
States, $2,510,000, in the Eastern and Middle 
States, $1,805,000 Total, $6,624,000 These 
gifts on the part of the General Education 
Board make up an approximate total of 
$25,406,000, a sum which represents the in- 
crease of educational endowunent and equip- 
ment of the eighty-two colleges and universities 
in the United States to which gifts from the 
Board have been made to date (1911) 

4 Negro Education — The Board has con- 

tributed $473,239 76 to schools for negroes 
In this connection it should be said that negro 
farmers have shared fully m the cooperative 
demonstration work described above It is 
the policy of the General Education Board to 
work through existing institutions and agencies 
and not itself to undertake independent edu- 
cational work. E. C. S. 

Reference : — 

Ayres, L P Seven Great Foundations. (New York, 
1911 ) 
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GENERAL METHOD. — Methods of teach- 
ing which are fundamental to all the school 
branches, and therefore in general use, are 
included under the term “ general method.’' 
The term is used in contradistinction to 
“ special method,” which is applied to a method 
used only in a single subject Sometimes 

principles of teaching ” is used synonymously 
with “ general method,” the former implying 
a treatment in terms of theonitic generaliza- 
tions or laws, and the latter one in types of 
practical procedure. H. S. 

See Method, Teaching; Special Methods; 
Teaching, Types of; Teaching, Principles of 

GENERAL TERM. — See Concept 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

— Established by the General Convention of 

the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States in 1817 and incorporated in 1822 In- 
struction began in New York in 1819 It was 
removed to New Haven, Connecticut, in 1820, 
but returiK'd to New York in 1822 It is the 
only semimirv m the Episcopal (9iurch under 
the control of the General Convention The 
buildings include a large chapel, lecture hall, 
nine dormitories, library, gymnasium, refectory, 
and nine residences for dean and professors 
The halls can accommodate 150 students In 
1911 there were 143 students, fifteen jirofessors 
and instructors, and one lecturer. It confers no 
degree on graduation The degree of Bach- 
elor in Divinity is conferred for graduate work 
only. The degree of Doctoi in Divinity is 
conferred for work required or honons causa 
There are about 1800 giaduates, of whom 
nearly 1000 are living, and about 1000 former 
students who are not Alumni C. B. Z. 

Sec Theological Education 

GENERALIZATION The jirocess by 
which a principle or law is n'ached, the teim 
IS also used to denote the product Tlu* term 
expresses the use or function of induction, 
which endeavors, liegmning with a number of 
scattered details, to arrive at a gimeral state- 
ment Generalization expresses the natural 
goal of instruction m any topic, for it works 
a measure of economy and (‘fhciency from 
the standpoints alike of observation, mem- 
ory, and thought The numlier of particu- 
lars that can be obtained is limited When, 
however, different cases are brought together, 

— and this bringing together is expressed in 
a general principle, — a great variety of cases 
are practically reduced to one case, and further 
observation is freed to attack Tiew particular 
things and (qualities not yvt systematized 
Exactly the same holds good for memory 
There are a few prodigies who can carry in mind 
an indefinite' number of unrelated details; 
but most persons need the help of generaliza- 
tions in order to retain special facts and to 
recall them when needed Logically, a prin- 


ciple not only sums up and registers the net 
intellectual outcome of a great many different 
experiences which have been undergone at 
diverse times and places, but is an illuminating 
and clarifying means of interpreting new cases 
that without it could not b(' understood 

Because the older deductive, classificatorv 
schemes of instruction began with a statement 
of the law oi principle, educational reformers 
who were influenced by the scientific movement 
toward induction were compelled to emphasize 
the later and derived place occupied ])v 
generalization in the intellectual life Zealots 
for the new method sometimes swung to tlu' 
extreme of reaction against universals, and, 
treating observation and imagination of 
particulars as an end in itself, neglected the 
importance of generalization as a normal ter- 
minus of study Another educational error 
is to suppose that generalization is a single and 
separate act coming by itself, after the mind 
has been exclusively preoccupied with particular 
facts and events To the contrarv, generaliza- 
tion is a continuous, gradual movement awav 
from mere isolated particulars toward a con- 
necting principle A necessary part of th(‘ 
work of instruction is, therefore, to make 
the conditions such that the mind will move 
m the direction of a fruitful generalization as 
soon as it begins to deal with and to collect 
particulais The resulting generalization will, 
of course, be crude, vague, and inadequate, but, 
if formed under proper conditions, it will serve 
at once to direct and vitalize further oliserva- 
tions and recollections, and will be built out 
and tested in the application to new paTticulars 
This suggests the final educational principle 
A generalization oi law is such not m viitiii' 
of its structure or bare' content, but because of 
its use or function We do not first have' a 
principle and then apply it; an idea becomes 
general (or a princijile) in piocess of fruitful 
application to the interpretation, coinprc*- 
hension, and prevision of the {larticulai facts 
of experienci' J D 

See Abstract and Concrete, Concept, 
Empirical. 

GENERALIZED HABITS — See Ha mi; 

also Formal Discipline; Ability, Gener\l 
AND Special 

GENERIC IMAGE — When oik' s(‘es a single 
object and remembers it, he carries awav a more 
or less complete rejiroduction of the experienc(‘ 
which he derives through contact with this olv 
ject. The remeinbereil experience is in tin* 
form of an image After contact with a num- 
ber of different objects closelv related to each 
other m character, memorv reflects certain ele- 
ments and drops others Those characteristics 
wdiich ar(' common to all of the s])ecimens st-and 
out with increasing vnidness, those character- 
istics which belong to siiigh' individuals tend 
to be obliterated There aiises in this fashion 
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a generic image Sir Francis Galtoii used the 
figure of a composite photograph in describing 
these generic mental images The analogy is 
undoubtedly justified in certain cases, although 
It IS jirobable that very few such images arc 
used by tin; ordinary observer in his common 
experience C. H. J. 

See Obneual Ideas; Ideation; Image; 
Memory; Visualization. 
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IlnxLLY, T H Hnvie (London, 1 SSI ) 

CjIal'ion, F J n(/ in? lea info Human Faculties. {Appen- 
dix ) (Nrw Yolk, 18S3 ) 

GENETIC METHOD — Mental processes 
can be studu'd by a variety of different methods 
Thus, they may be analyzed or they may be 
studied ^vlth reference to their relation to the 
general life processes of the individual, or, 
finally, they may be studied with reference to 
their development and the development of the 
individual who possesses them The relative 
level of evolution reached by the individual may 
also be studied Whenever the problem of 
development or evolution is foremost the method 
of treatment is said to be the genetic method 
Thus one may study the growth of a tendency 
on the part of children to use abstract ideas 
The growth of this tendency is a genetic process, 
and the study of the habit constitutes a gen- 
etic problem Again, one may study the pres- 
ence of ideas in animals There has been le- 
ccntly an increasing tendency to recognize the 
fact that psychology can be productively ap- 
plied to education only through the working 
out of geiK'tic methods In some (‘ases the 
term ‘‘genetic’^ has been used in a limited sense 
to apply to the special proidems of child study; 
but this resliiction of the term is mish'admg, 
and any foim of study of mental development 
or mental evolution should be included under 
the term “genetic C. H. J. 

See Child Study; Psychology, Genetic 
References : — 

Judd, C H Genetic Psycholoay for Teachers. (New 
York, 1903 ) 

Kirkpatrick, E A Genetic Psychology. (New York, 
1909 ) 

GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY.— See Psychol- 
ogy, Genetic. 

GENEVA. — See Calvinists and Educa- 
tion; Switzerland, Education in. 

GENEVA COLLEGE, BEAVER FALLS, 

PA — A coeducational institution which was 
opened in 1849 by the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of North America at Northfield, Ohio, 
and moved to its present location in 1880. 
Preparatory, collegiate, music, and fine arts 
departments are maintained The entrance 
requirements are equivalent to about fourteen 
])oints of high school work The degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science aie 
conferred on those who complete the require- 


ments, which include residence for at least three 
fourths of the college course at an accredited 
college with the senior year at Geneva. There 
IS a faculty of twenty-three members. 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, UNIVERSITY 

OF. — Established in 1873, Ixung the outgrowth 
of the Academy founded by the Republic of 
Geneva in the yeai 1559 The theological 
faculty of the old Academy attained a period 
of considerable lenown under men like (Calvin 
and Beza During the stormy days of the 
seventeenth ccmtiirv th(‘ institution entered 
upon a decline, but was given a new lease of 
life as a result of the pcTsecutions of th(* Hu- 
guenots 111 France, the Academy gradually 
having become the acknowledged center for 
the dissemination of Protestant culture in 
French-speaking territory. From 1798 to 1814 
the Academy was in French hands 

The present university comprises the fac- 
ulties of Protestant theology, law, medicine 
(1876), letters and social science, and pure sci- 
ence, the language of instruction being French 
Affiliated with the institution arc a natural 
history museum, a botanical garden, and an 
observatory The library contains over 170,000 
volumes and about 1800 manuscripts The 
University of Geneva is the second larg(‘st 
institution of higher learning in th(‘ Swiss Gon- 
federation, being exceeded in tlu^ number of 
students only by Berne During the winti'r 
semester of 1909-1910 there wei(‘ enrolh'd 1915 
students, of whom about half wer(‘ women 
Of the matriculaled students only 23 wen* 
registered in th(‘ theological faculty, while the' 
medical school attracts the largest numlxa’ of 
students, viz , 024, including 372 women As 
at all of th(‘ Swiss universities, tln^ numbea of 
non-matriculated students is relatively largi*, 
130 men and 327 women R T., Jk 

Reference : — 

Burgeaiid, C Histoire de V University de Gnu , 
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GENIUS ~A term us(‘d soiiK'what loos(‘ly 
to indicate the highest type of human ability 
Below genius comes the grade of talent, ami 
below talent ordinary ability It is ('vidiMil, 
however, that these grades arc not enough to 
indicate very definitely the rank of any in- 
dividual Galton in his study of hereditary 
genius distinguishes eight classes above that of 
ordinary talent Cattell endeavors to detei- 
mme by a statistical study of biographical die* 
tionaries the thousand most ('minent men in 
history These he ranges in n'gular order on 
the basis of the amount of attention to which 
each was deemed worthy by the various editors. 
Thus each individual is given a specufic place 
instead of being assigned to a group He con- 
cludes that the ten most eminent men are Shake- 
speare, Mahommed, Napoleon, Voltaire, ILacon, 
Aristotle, Goethe, Caesar, Luther, and Plato 
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Genius is mon* connnonlv nccdulinf^ 

1,0 th(‘ s|)(‘(*im1 sort of ability in\ ol\ <m1, miicc' men 
may show th(' hij!;hest power in (‘(‘itam fi(‘](ls 
and b(‘ eommoipdaee or even d(‘f(‘etiv(‘ m other 
respects The l(‘adiiiR types s(‘(‘m to ])e the 
artistic, the intellectual, and th(‘ jiractical 
The artistic type includes literary Kcniiis, the 
intellectual embraces philosophic and scien- 
tific iiower, while the ])ractical covers such fields 
as statesmanship, business ability, and Koneral- 
shi]) It IS })ossible that outside these powers 
there lies anothei i;roup, the moral and n'li^jious 
ilowever, m so far as these gifts involve in- 
tellectual (jualities, they are allied to the phil- 
osophic and artistic typi's On the other hand, 
they are usually associat(‘d with intensity of 
symjiathy, a power of self-sacrificing s(‘rvic(‘, 
and a firmness of adherence to ideals that con- 
stitute of them a somewhat distinct kind 
The genius may, from a biological ])oint of 
view, be regarded as a vaiiant from typ(‘ It 
must be noted, however, that his vaiiation is in 
the direcition of extraordinary ik'W efficiencies 
Much has been made by Lombroso and otluus 
of the id(‘n that gimius is alh(‘d with, if not a 
form ol, insanity It is true that many men 
of genius have shown signs of insanity It 
would seem likelv that the marked ascendenev 
of ceitain jiowers in genius would involve a lack 
of balance which might amount oi lead to in- 
sanity Kspecially in tlu' artistic tvp(‘ do we 
find such abnoi mahties N('\ eit heless, (‘ven 
the artistic giuiius must show an (*xc(‘lli‘nce of 
judgment in reference to his art which suggests 
a “ method in his madness ” In general, tin* 
genius owes his succ(‘ss in the field of his pre- 
eminence to the sanity which he displays theriMii, 
although Ills emotional intimsity, his nervous 
sensitivity, his vigor of imagination, or his 
power of concentration luav lead him into ec- 
centricities or undermine his judgment 

The interpretation of th(‘ genius as a degen- 
{*rate is closely associated with the view that he 
IS insane The loosening of inhibitions, the 
emotionalism, and tin' gt'iieral neuropathic 
condition found in degenerates may lead, es- 
pecially in art and religion, to nvsults that seem 
to have a touch of genius At least, they at- 
tract attention, and often hel]) tln‘ one who 
employs them to get a following On th(‘ other 
hand, it is ((Uite certain that, in general, tin* 
genius displavs variations that an* m advance 
of his type He is the superman rather than 
the degcnnate‘ Like the insane or the eccen- 
tric, h(* defies rule and precedent, yet m the 
interest of greater rather than less efficiencv^ 
His originality is not mere variation, but meets 
the requirements of judgment 

The studies of Gal ton and Wood show clearly 
that genius is inherited Since, however, it is 
rare that both parents possess extraordinary 
power, the children of geniuses show, as a rule, 
a marked tendency to regress toward medioc- 
rity The absence of any form of selection 
Hiat favors the survival of the very tal(*nt(*d as 
VOL. Ill — C 


against tin* common inn of num makes it un- 
Iiki'ly thai> this ((‘inh'iicy towaid i egression ^iinl) 
be mteif(‘r(*d with The* genius can, therefon*, 
hardly lx* laki'ii as a prophecy of ific tyja* 
toward which tin* raei* is tending 

On the (luestion of the dependence of the 
genius on his environment we have the com- 
mon notion that op])ortunitv is (‘ssenlial to 
greatness, opposed to the vuew, championed bv 
Garlyle, that genius alwavs creates u,s oppoi- 
tunities While it is doubtless tine that ('X- 
tiaordinary gifts do not insun* their possessor 
his proper rating, still the abiliti(‘s of men of 
genius are usually sufticientlv broad in seojic to 
enable them to attain distinction along some of 
the lines of opportunity oiien to th(‘m There 
are probably very few ‘‘ unappreciated ” 
g^*niuses, and most of those who rate tliem- 
oclves as such are, doubtless, (lecausc* of their 
lack of some qualities essential to efficiency, 
properly characterized as “cianks ” 

Genius is fiequently, if not usually, fon'shad- 
owed by precocity This is especiallv trin* of 
aitistic giaiius Many of the greatest musi- 
cians have, like Mozart, been “ infant ])rodigu‘s ’’ 
Liteiaiy powi‘r is tJn* lat(*st. among the artistic, 
gilts to display itself, but (‘Vi'ii heie talent may 
b(‘ shown in childhood, as witmvss Goethe, Vic- 
tor Hugo, Shelley, and Keats Sometimes 
smentific and philosophic oi administrative 
power IS evinced in early youth Newton, 
Berkeley, Herbart, William the Gonqueror, 
and Alexander the Gieat are illustiations 
It has been thought that genius doi's its best 
work m the eailiei vi‘ais of life Tin* celebiated 
statement of Di Oslei was to tlu* (‘fleet that, 
although many gieat achieveirn'iits W(‘r(‘ ac- 
complislied afti'rthe ag(* of forty, still, th(‘ world 
would be vvhei(' it is, if all gieat men had died 
at that ag(* I)i Dorland’s caieful study of 
th(‘ history of eminent men shows, however, 
that the greater jiart of then extiaoidmary 
work was done after this age, and indeed, not 
a little after the ag(‘ of sixty 

So far as education is conceiiu d, the pioblem 
of training the genius do(\>> not diffei fiom that 
of training anv of mou' than ayi‘iag(‘ ability 
The tendenev towaid unifoimitv in oui schools 
may provt* imfoitunate foi the unusual mind 
in two ways It may keep him wasting time 
with the crowd, when his abilitu's would, if 
propel ly develojied, put him far ahead It may 
lay so much stiess on studies in which he is not 
capable as seiiously to ri‘tard the development 
of his sp(‘Cial power The school refoimers are 
actively endeavoring to break up this mechan- 
ical uniformity of studuvs and of progress 
through the grades Many devices are being 
developed for getting at the individual, for 
helping him to find his special bent, and for 
putting him in a position to progress as fast 
as his talents and energy will permit All these 
will assist in the education of the genius, and 
although he may be less dependent upon en- 
vironment than are those of uderior ability, 
17 
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iK'vortlioless, ho iu‘(‘(ls aiul i)i()fits by tho prop(‘r 
oilucation It n'lnains one ot tho loading 
prohlcmB of tho school to discovor and jiropiTly 
train the oxcoptioiial man E N H 
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GENUS, STEPHANIE FELICITE DU 
CREST DE SAINT-AUBIN, COMTESSE DE 
— commonly known as MME DE GENLIS 

(1740-1830) — One of the leading French 
women educators of her day According to 
Sainto-Bouvo, “ She was a woman teacher, she 
was born witli the sign on her forehead ’’ She 
was governess in the family of the Duchesse de 
(diartres Although an indefatigable critic 
of Rousseau, she vet constantly gives evidence 
of his influence She was the author of ThiAtre 
il’Mucatiori (1770); AdHe et Ththdore (1782), 
also known as Lettres sur VMucation; Les 
VedUes dll chdtcau (1784) A prolific writer, 
she was the author of nearlv one hundred 
volumes In addition to those noted above, 
her works on education include* Discours sur 
la suppression dc'^ convent'^ dr religieuses et sur 
I'Sducatiou puldique des femmes (1790); Dis- 
roars sur V6ducatiotL de M le Dauphin (1790); 
Le<;ons d^une gouvej nante d ses M^ves, ou 
fragments d'uri journal gui a iU fait pour 
CMueation des enfants de M d' Orleans (1791); 
Diseours sui VMueation puhhgue du peuple 
(1791); Nouvelle methode d^ enseignement pour 
la premiere enfonee (1800); Projet d^une ecole 
rurale pour VMueation des filles (1802); Les 
Dimanehvs, ou Journal de la jeunesse (1810), 
published for only one year F E F. 
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GENOA, UNIVERSITY OF — See Italy, 
Education in 

GENTRY AND NOBLES, EDUCATION 

OF — The cloS(^ eonncction betw(‘en education 
and politics lias been recognized from the time 
of classical antiquity Plato in his Republic 
and Aristotle in his Politics laid down the prin- 
ciple of the vital importance to the state of the 
education of children Throughout the Middle 
Ages, the education of the actual kings, princes, 
and other governors of the state was recognized 
as an essential preparation to the child, who 
was a prospective ruler Treatises commonly 
described the duties of princes, and logically this 


led to dealing with the ciucstioii of jin'paiation 
for such duties Thus, Thomas Aipiimis wrote 
the de Regiminc Punetpurn Occlevo produced 
his Regiment of Princes Italy was (‘specially 
distinguished by its books on political philos- 
opiiy, m the fifteenth century Pontano writing 
de Principe, Beroaldo the Libellus de optimo 
Statu et Principe, and P>ancesco Patrizi his de 
Regno et Regis 1 nstitutwne In England John 
of Salisbury wrote his famous Polycraticus, and 
and in 1531 Sir Thomas Elyot {g v.) wrote the 
Governour This last-named work is particu- 
larly noteworthy because a considerable portion 
of the book is taken u}) with tho question of the 
education of the prospective Governour This 
illustrates the connection which was felt by the 
older writers between education and political 
philosophy If the prince or the governor, or 
bv whatever name the ruler was called, had to 
rise to the responsibility of governing a country, 
then it IS clear that the welfare of tin* nation is 
dependent largely upon the excellent training 
culture, or, m a word, tho education of the prince 
or ruler So that in the days of an absolute 
Tudor monarch, Erasmus wrote, as a matter of 
vital concern, an educational ticatisc on The 
Institution of a Christian Prince, and through- 
out the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, numberless educational treatises 
concerned tliernselves with the education of the 
prince 

Aft(‘r the devastating Wars of tlie Roses in 
England, the powei of the old nobility was 
wrecked, and undcT the Tudors a new nobilitv 
and gentry arose, roughly speaking foundial 
upon personal ment and achievement The 
merchant adventurers, sailois, and waniors 
came into the higher classes concurrently with 
the development of Protestantism As the in^w 
order of aristocracy came into power m the 
state, the books on education concerned them- 
s(4ves with the education of nobles Thus 
Laurence Humphrey {g v ) wrote his Nobles or 
Of Nobility, and it is interesting to note that 
he had written it first m Latin (as Optimates 
m 1560), showing that the Renaissance spirit 
was one which could assume that a politico- 
educational work to be read by nobl(‘s must be 
written m Latin The fact that he also wrote 
it in English shows the advancing place of the 
vernacular also with the upper and governing 
classes But the implication was that, as 
formerly, tlie education of the prince was the 
most important political aspect of education, 
and the d(‘sirability of the education of the 
nobles as well as princes was recognized as 
a national asset. In 1555 was published the 
anonymous Institution of a Gentleman {g.v ), 
and the significance is that the gentleman 
was becoming a more noticeable element politi- 
cally, and, therefore, nationally claimed a 
higher education On tliis theory, the broader 
the basis of the governing power, the wider will 
be the demand for education, to meet the re- 
quired responsibility, until m an age of demo- 
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cratic governmont the demand will extend to 
universal education since, the power being m 
the hands of the people, there, too, must be 
placed the education and preparatory instruc- 
tion to meet the responsibility. Another ele- 
ment in the education must be noted — that 
the “ gentleman stood m opposition to the 
“ poor student ’’ Accordingly, sometimes “ the 
gentleman stood outside the university and 
public school system, was educated at home by 
a private tutor, and afterwards, even if he went 
for a time to one of the universities, went also 
to one of the Inns of Court, and of course trav- 
eled on the grand tour of Europe The edu- 
cation of the gentleman, therefore, became dis- 
tinguished by its greater breadth At the 
period of the Renaissance, too, the tradition of 
Italian models set in, as the revival of learning 
for Europe had its origin in Italy Tins was 
at the very time that the courts of Italy had 
developed a standard of courtliness and chivalry 
far m advance of what was found elsewhere 
The consequence was that England looked to 
Italy for the type of nobility and gentlemanli- 
ness founded on what obtained at Urbmo, at 
Mantua, and elsewhere The eff('ct ot these 
courtly ideals in education may be seim in the 
educational thought of Vittoiino da Feltre 
iq.v) and (iuariiio da Verona (qv) These 
ideals found literary expression in Baldassare 
Castiglione’s Corteguino, 1528 (q v ) Roger 
Ascham {q v ) in the Srholernastcr (1570) savs 
of this book, “ To join learning with comely 
exercises Conte Baldesar Castiglione in his 
book Cortegiano doth trewelv teach, which 
book advisedly read and diligently followed 
but one yeai at home in England would do a 
young gentleman more good, I wisse, than 
three years’ travel abroad in Italy ” Cas- 
tiglione’s Cortegiano was the climax of books 
on manners, winch were of long standing (see 
Manners and Mori\Ls) The Cortegiano was 
translated into English in 15G1 by Sii Thomas 
Hoby Sir John Cheke wrote a letter to Hoby 
on the use of English in connection with his 
translation (Sec C\stiglione, Baldassare ) 
After the Governour of Sir Thomas Elyot 
in 1531 the next books to notice are the Insti- 
tution of a Gentleman (1555) and Laurence Hum- 
phrey’s Nobles, 1500 (qv) In 1561 Sir Nich- 
olas Bacon drew up Articles for the Education 
of the Queen’s Wards, and about 1572 Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert planned his Academy for the 
Queen’s Wards and other youth of nobility and 
gentlemen (See Queen Elizabeth’s Acadcmij, 
Early English Text Society, 1809 ) In 1570 
“ T. B” Thomas Blundeville, qv) trans- 
lated into English John Sturm’s Nobilitas lit- 
erata or A Rich Storehouse or Treasury for No- 
bility and Gentlemen, and in the same year 
Blundeville translated from the Italian of 
Alfonso d’Ulloa the Prince of Federigo Funo, 
a Spaniard. It will be remembered that Roger 
Ascham’s Scholemaster (1570) and John Lyly’s 
Euphues (1577) are largely concerned with the 


education of gentlemen Less known is an 
anonymous tractate in 1577 entitled C guile and 
Uncymle Life' a Discourse verg profitable, 
pleasant, and fit to be read of all Nobihtie and 
Gentlemen Where in forme of a Dialogue is 
disputed what order of lyfe best beseemeth a Gentle- 
man in all ages and times, as well for education, 
as the course of his whole life to male him a person 
fit for the puhlique service of his prince and 
country, and for the quiet and comlyriesse of his 
own private estate and calhnge 

In 1595 William Jones translated the treatise 
of Giovanni Baptista Nenna, under the title 
Nennio Or a Treatis of Nobility, wherein is 
discoursed what true Nobility is, with such qual- 
ities as are required in a perfect Gentleman 
Nenna maintains that a man becomes noble by 
the nobility of his mind, and that men and 
women equally become noble hy learning In 
1598 J Keper translated (’ount llanniball 
Romei’s Courtier’s Aeademg, the ri'presentatn e 
book of the court of Feriaia The latia most 
representative English books art' Hmirv Pc'jich- 
am’s (qv) Corn pleat Gentleman (1022) and 
Richard Brathwaite’s English Gentleman (1030) 
and English Gentlewoman (1031), the foimei 
dealing with topics from the point of mow of 
the C4wahers, whilst the latter are peinieated 
with puritanic manners and moials These* 
ideals were to some (*xtent combined m the* 
Gentleman’s Calling, 1059, perhaps tin* most 
popular book on the training of the* reJigious 
gentleman which ap])eared in the seventee'nth 
century This book was followed in 1073 liy 
the Ladies' Calling, which has consideiable 
interest m the histoiv of the* education of 
gentlewomen There* is much conlTo\eisv as 
to tiie authoi of these books Th(‘v ha\(‘ ollen 
been ascribed to Dorotliy, Lady Pakinglon, 
but Mi Macray in the Dictionar g of National 
Biography (in his article on the* life* of that 
lady) considers it is mon* probable that, they 
were written by Richard Allestiee, an Oxford 
tutor 

In 1061 appeared Clement Ellis’s Gentile 
Sinner, or England’s brave gentleman charac- 
terised in a letter to a friend both as he is and as he 
should be, 2d (‘d , 1001 (Oxfoid), fiom a thor- 
oughly puritan point of view In 107S John 
Gailhard (q v ) wiote his Cornpleat Gentleman, 
which probably gi\es the best account of the 
grand tour as made by gentlemen of the time 
About 1728 Daniel Defoe (q v ) uiot i* his Corri- 
pleat English Gentleman, first published m 
1890, edited liy Dr Kail Bulbring, which is 
noticeable for its readiness to omit Latin from 
the studies of the g(‘ntleman “ You may,” 
sa>s Defoe, “ be a gentleman of learning, and 
yet reading in English mav do for you all that 
you want ” After the end of the seventeenth 
century with the beginning of the establish- 
ment of charity schools (q v ) and the d(*\elop- 
nient of technical and trade schools tin* e\1(‘n- 
sion of the term “gentleman” had wid(‘ned out 
greatly, so that the idea of a “ liberal ” educa- 
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tioii and a KOiitleman’H education became much 
more approximated. 

The distinction between the education of the 
scholar and the gentleman in earlier times is 
perhaps best indicated by saying that after the 
Renaissance the progress of the academic 
centers was mainly in the direction of the de- 
velopment of the subjects of the medieval 
inmum^ viz grammar, rhetoric, and logic, 
whereas the great intellectual advances of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries intro- 
duced what are called modern subjects,'' e g 
mathematics, natural sciences, vernacular lan- 
guages, foreign and English These subjects 
were almost entirely ignored by the univer- 
sities and grammar schools. Such “ outside " 
subjects, together with physical exercises, such 
as riding the great horse, fencing, gymnastics, 
were precisely the subjects studied by the nobil- 
ity and gentry, as is shown in the proposed cur- 
ricula of the projected Academies (see Gilbert, 
Sir Humphrey, Kinaston, Sir Francis, Ger- 
BiER, Sir Balthasar, Academies, Courtly) 
We are therefore driven to the conclusion that 
it IS to the records of the education of the gentle- 
man and the nobleman that we must refer to 
trace the progress of the growing width of the 
curriculum rather than to the history of the 
universities and the grammar schools 

It IS important to notice that the develop- 
ment of professional education — eg the law- 
yer, the physician, and the clergyman — was 
often along the lines of the modern subjects 
and thus by attraction came into the educa- 
tional circle of noblemen’s studies much more 
readily than into that of the university man 
as such, — the physician’s studies, for instance, 
directly affecting the development of botany 
and zoology, which often were included in the 
nobleman’s curricula When P]ngland became 
richer after the increase of trade, consequent 
on the expansion of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
the ranks of country gentlemen increased, and 
open-air pursuits and knowledge similarly 
developed, nobility and gentry joining m com- 
mon studies, so that cultured gentlemen of the 
type of John Evelyn {qv) and the members 
of the Royal Society welded together still 
further professional and gentlemanly studies, 
until at last the universities found the pressure 
of inclusion of modern subjects too great to 
resist, if they were not to lose the students 
preparing for professional life 

The importance of the training of the gentle- 
man m history and geography must not be 
overlooked It is not only that all the writers 
on gentlemen’s education prescribe these subjects 
as gentlemen’s studies, but the writers and de- 
velopers of the subjects were for the most part 
of the gentleman class Both in history and 
in geography, also, it is to be noted that the 
beautiful folios, m which these subjects were 
printed, especiaUy when illustrated with en- 
graved pictures and maps, were expensive pro- 
ductions and could only circulate amongst men 


of means, and of these the nobles and the 
gentry were the chief book buyers, scholars 
contenting themselves mainly with Aldme 
octavos or Elzevir duodecimos, with only occa- 
sional folios, and these chiefly of theology or clas- 
sical writers Suggestions on the youth's studies 
by writers like Francis Osborn in his Advice 
to a SoUy 1656, J B (Gent ) in Heroic Educa- 
tion {qv ), and William Higford in his InstUu^ 
tions^ 1658, illustrate the permeation of the 
gentry class by that time with a belief in the 
necessity of knowledge in history and geography 

Two other names deserve mention in the 
development of the education of the gentleman, 
— one m England and the other in the United 
States* Lord (Chesterfield (qv), (1694-1773) 
and George Washington (1732-1799) In his 
famous Letters to his Son, Lord Chesterfield 
lays down the laws of worldly success for the 
young nobleman or gentleman The youth’s 
education was to be summed up briefly as 
good breeding 

Every detail of study, of conduct, of life, was 
calculated in the interests of worldly success 
Samuel Johnson summarized the Letter^s m the 
criticism, “ Take out the immorality and the 
book should be put into the hands of every 
young gentleman, for it would teach elegance 
of manners and easiness of behaviour." (See 
Chesterfield, Lord ) 

The Rules of Civility is only a commonplace 
book exercise of George Washington, written 
when he was fourteen or fifteen years of age 
These Rules have been reprinted and edited 
by the late Mr Moncure I) Conway, who 
suggests that the reading and writing of them 
probably had effects upon llie developimmt and 
character of Washington He shows that the 
Rules copied by Washington were the work of 
a Jesuit, from the College of La Fl^che, which 
was published in 1595, called Biens{>,ancc de la 
Conversation entre les Hommes This was 
translated into Latin in 1017 by Leonaid 
PMn, and was published in English as Youth's 
Behaviour or Decency in Conversation amongst 
Men, by Francis Hawkins, in 1646, said to 
have been translated hy him at the age of 
eight years (See Manners and Morals, 
Education in ) From this book, Dr (Conway 
urges that Washington was taught that “ all 
good conduct was gentlemanly, all bad conduct 
ill-bred " 

The eighteenth-century training in gentle- 
manly conduct IS probably represented some- 
what leniently by the relatively high (I) stand- 
ard of Lord Chesterfield The reaction in the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century is shown 
by the reintroduction of the highest standards 
of gentlemanly training in the English public 
schools The greatest figure of this period was 
Dr. Thomas Arnold {q v ) of Rugby. His 
standpoint is represented by his dictum “ It 
IS not necessary that Rugby should have three 
hundred pupils, but it is Jiecessary that it 
should have scholars who are Christian gentlo- 
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men ” The English public schools since his 
tune have largely developed physical training 
through games, but whether concerned with 
intellectual aims or with that of the other 
features of school life, there can be no question 
that these schools have been, and are, per- 
meated with the ideals of producing gentle- 
men, in the sense of requiring the code of 
honor of “playing the game,” m every activity 
of life In ceitain respects they have entered 
on the physical side into something of the old 
chivalric ideals, and occupy the place m Eng- 
lish life to-day which the old Academies of Sir 
Humphrey (hlbert and Sir Francis Kmaston 
proposed to do, but failed to effect, for the 
training of gentlemen, m the sixteentli and 
seventeenth centuries P. W 

See Academies, Courtly, Chivalric Edu- 
cation; Manners and Morals, Education 

IN, (iEOGRAPHY, IIlSTORY OF THE TEACHING 

OF, and the articles on the various writers 
mentioned. 
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GEOFFREY THE GRAMMARUN(fl 1440). 

— An important figure in the age immediately 
before the introduction of printing, not because 
of the scholarliness of the book associated with 
his name, but because the production of that 
book showed that the tide was turning, that 
the desire for learning was once again awaken- 
ing in England, and that a new educational 
method was necessary About the year 1440 
a friar-preachcr anchorite of Lynn in Norfolk, 
called Geoffrey, issued for manuscript circula- 
tion a volume entitled Proinptuarium Parvu- 
lorurn Clericoruni It was not the work of a 
scholar in the real meaning of that term It 
was written by one whom the Anglo-Saxon 
Canons would have termed a half-learned ” 
person for the use of the still less learned 
The book was a kind of English-Latm dic- 
tionary m which the English word is inter- 
preted by one or more Latin words whose 
gender or declension, etc , is noted, while parallel 
English meanings are given It is indeed 
curious that a book which did not pretend to 
scholarship should, even when the new learn- 
ing and the new grammars had appeared and 
in the teeth of the condemnation of Erasmus, 
have more than held its own The Promp- 
t nan urn was first printed in 1499 by Pynson. 


Julian Notary published an edition m 1508, 
and Wynkyn de Worde issued no less than 
seven editions between 1510 and 1528 The 
book was English-Latm, and for that reason 
was of real help to beginners The use of 
English m a grammar or wordbook was felt 
to supply a fundamental need, and was rapidly 
adopted by the new grammarians Thus John 
Stanbridge, John Holt, William Lily, and 
Robert Whyttington led the new movement 
and adopted the new educational idea evolved 
by the educational necessities of the “ half- 
learned ” monk Geoffrey In the old gram- 
mars or “ donats ” the use of English was for- 
bidden in school time It may be said that 
Geoffrey’s work inspired all the school books 
of the transition period and created a new 
didactic method J E. G de M. 
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GEOGRAPHY — History of the Teaching 

of — The practical and theoretical knowledge 
of geography extant at any given time consti- 
tutes a clear limit to the possibilities of its 
being taught, but the ('xtreme importance of 
the practical side has insured throughout the 
course of history a greater approximation of 
teaching to the actual knowledge of the age, 
than in many subjects Military and naval 
commanders found it necessary, and administra- 
tors required to know it both for home and 
foreign affairs The extension of Greek in- 
fluence through the establishment of colonies, 
and by enterprising navigation, made at least 
the Mediterranean Sea well known 

The first to systematize geography as a sub- 
ject was Hccatams of Miletus (fl 520 n c ), 
who thus became the Father of Geography as 
Herodotus was the Father of History Herod- 
otus, however, by his travels was enabled to 
introduce casually, into his histones, much 
geographical information as to continents, 
rivers, mountains, climate, products etc , of 
the countries he had visited, as well as de- 
scriptions of the tribes of foreign countries 
The famous expeditions of Alexander the Great 
opened up knowledge and experience to Egypt 
on the south, the Caspian Sea on the north, and 
Persia on the east, revealing the “ wealth of 
Ormuz and of Ind,” and furnishing material 
for the imagination throughout the centuries 
The greatest Greek geographer was Polybius 
(c 210-128 B c ), who traveled in Libya, Spam, 
and Gaul so as to “ remove the ignorance ” 
with regard to those lands His opinion as to 
Hannibal’s route across the Alps was based on 
actual travel and inquiries on the spot He 
asserted that travel is necessary for the historian 
and geographer, and he clearly saw and illus- 
trated m his histones the importance of 
geography, both physical and descriptive, to 
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intellij];cnt study of history The subjugation 
of so large a part of the world by the Romans 
gave particular iinpijtus to the extension and 
intension of geographical knowledge Caesar^s 
Commentaries oll(‘r copious illustrations of 
the effect of coiupiests on geographical obser- 
vation and interest The* exjilorations of 
Posidonius the Greek (130 -.50 n c ) were of 
great importance in developing the knowledge 
of physical geography Rut the great work 
of antiquity is the Gengraphij of Strabo (c 
63 13 c -c 23 A D ), which not only gives a com- 
plete survey of the geographical knowledge of 
his tim(*s, but also su])plies an account of the 
preceding writers on the subject Strabo is 
a truly comprehensive geographer, taking up 
mathematical, physical, descriptive, and his- 
torical as[)ects He traces the influence of the 
physical features of a country on the character 
of inhabitants and on the course of the history 
of the country 

The other ancient writers on geography who 
require mention ai(‘ Pornpomus Mela, Pliny, 
Dionysius, and Ptolemy The de Choro- 
graphia of Mela was a popular account of 
geograjihy, and impoi’tant, not for its contribu- 
tions to learning, so much as from the fact that 
it K'mained a scholar’s t(‘Xtbookof geography up 
till, and even beyond, the sixteenth century. 
Pliny’s Uistona nalurahs (79 A D ) had a section 
on g(H)gra])hv, ‘but it was very much a statisti- 
cal geogT’a])hy abounding in names, without 
anything of the jihilosophical outlook of a Strabo 
Dionysius Peiiegi'tes (I’cign of Domitian) 
wrot(' a geogiaphical poem From the point 
of view of the history of geographical teaching 
this poem of 1189 Greek hexameters has an 
im])ortance alt<ogether incommensurate with 
the commonplace* nature of its geographical 
information Claudius Ptolemy, who wrote 
in Greek his famous ti’eatise on geography (c 
150 A D ) probably at Alexandria, ranks as the 
gi'catcst mathematical geographer of antiquity, 
and the ancient view of the solar system as re- 
volving round the earth is known as the 
Ptolemaic system, m contrast with the modern 
view called after Cojiertvicus It was as an 
astronomer that Ptolemy showed conspicuous 
ability, and the great vogue of his books secured 
the alliance of astronomy and geography 
through the Middle Ages, and part of the Ren- 
aissance It was not till the times of the 
great discoveiies of the sixteenth century that 
geography became differentiated from astron- 
omy, the combiiK'd studies being commonly 
known by the name of Cosmography Ptolemy 
made the great change in map drawing by 
introducing the system of projection, recognizing 
the spherical nature of the earth, representing 
lines of latitude by parallel curves, whereas 
previously they had been denoted by parallel 
lines (See Maps ) Besides the treatment of 
mathematical geography and of maps, the rest 
ol Ptolemy’s (hography contains tables giving 
the latitude and longitude of the different places 
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named in his various maps, and noticing the 
boundaries of countries, etc The rest of the 
work is mainly astronomical 

The most intensive geographer of antiquity 
was Pausanias, a contemporary of Ptolemy, 
and author of an Itinerary of Greece, which 
gives a full account of Greek cities and sacred 
places, and noteworthy points on the routes 
from one to another of these, together with 
the legends and memories connected with 
each C Julius Solinus (third century a d ) 
wrote a section on geograjihy in his Memoia- 
bilia, which had nothing geographically original, 
and but little that is not contained in Pliny, 
whence he was known as the ‘‘ Ape of Pliny ” 
Nevertheless, the writers of the Middle Ages 
who wrote their encyclopedias, such as Isidore 
of Seville {q V ) m his Ongines (seventh century) 
and Brunette Latim (twelfth century) m his 
Tesoro, borrowed directly m their geographical 
section from Solinus In the fifth century 
a d Paulus Orosius m his Histones, a collection 
of annals of univeisal history, wrote an outline 
of universal geogiaphy which was very popular 
with medieval authors and teachers 

The geographical writers of antiquity, Herod- 
otus, Polybius, Stiabo, Pornpomus Mela, Plmy, 
Dionysius, Ptolemy, Pausanias, all of whom 
wrote in Greek, were lost to the Middle Ages 
During the Renaissance ix'riod, and none 
the less because they wiote in Gieek, they wc're 
restored to general knowledge, and with their 
renewed study ancient geograjiliy became a 
matter of serious study in the schools, both in 
the Latin translations and in the Greek origi- 
nal, ancient geography thus found a place in 
schools long before modern geography 

In the Middle Ages the development of 
geographical knowledge jirogressed slowly Its 
progress in the period up to the first crusade 
of 1096 is chiefly connected in the earlier part 
of the period with the religious cosmographies 
or geographies, and in the latter part with the 
explorations, discoveries, and conquests of the 
Scandinavians In the earlier period, as far 
as Christian countries are concerned, the cause 
of geography was bound up with the pilgrim- 
travelers, the convent maps, and the religious 
impulses which suggested the conversion of 
the heathen The gain to exact knowledge was 
not great; the chief result was the development 
of geographical myth. The introduction of 
the Scandinavian element into European 
countries brought a vigor and enterprise, 
which communicated themselves in every 
direction, leading both to geographical dis- 
coveries as far as America and the Northern 
seas, and to a rereading and more direct knowl- 
edge of that which had already been noted 
The work of Arabs in geography, reaching its 
height in the ninth century, included transla- 
tions of the old Greek geographers, astronomi- 
cal calculations, and even observatory work 
Arab explorers traversed much of Southern 
and C’entral Asia. Northern Africa, and the 
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Mediterranean Sea coasts From these ex- 
periences, with the wonder element thrown in, 
arose literature such as that of Sinbad the 
Sailor Chinese geographical enterprise also 
was noteworthy The Crusades led to all kinds 
of commercial, diplomatic, missionary, as well 
as pilgrim, travel, from which an immense 
acquisition resulted to geographical knowl- 
edge and tradition C'ommerce between East 
and West Europe, between Mediterranean 
countries and northern countries, developed 
into a secular organization of merchandise, 
which produced an unecclcsiastical and more 
scientific geography Asia was explored by 
men like the merchant Marco Polo and Friar 
Odoric m the thirteenth century, and in the 
fourteenth century the Catalan Atlas (1375) 
attained a highly creditable form of thorough- 
iK'ss, and from that time the production of 
more exact maps marked the possibility of the 
transition of geography into an exact science 
Civilized Europe m the fourteenth century had 
discovered the use of compass, astrolabe, time- 
piece, as well as maps The art of navigation 
went forward by leaps and bounds Oversea 
adventure vied with overland enterprise until 
in the first quarter of the fifteenth centurv 
Prince Henry of Portugal promoted geographi- 
cal journeys, and opened up the era of Portu- 
guese enterprise which culminated in 1486- 
1499 in the voyage round the Cape of Good 
Hope to Calicut by Diaz and Da Gama, and 
the discovery by Columbus of America In 
1511 Portuguese navigators had reached by the 
Eastern route the Molucca Islands, and m 1519 
Magellan attempted the journey to them by the 
Western route Sir Francis Drake circum- 
navigated the globe in 1577-1580, and Vitus 
Behring discovered the strait which separates 
America and Asia Thus by the end of the 
sixteenth century, the mam features of the 
Earth had been described, the continents had 
had their contours defined in maps; travels 
and discovery had made known country after 
country, people after people, and geography 
had come to its own, by practical experience 
Much remained, of course, to be done in the way 
of filling up, particularly in the seventeenth 
century, but by the end of the fifteenth century 
and in the sixteenth century geography had 
reached the stage of self-consciousness Ex- 
ploration had provided itself with instru- 
ments and methods, so that by that time 
geography may be said to have become a science 
in the sense that earth knowledge became an 
established subject of study by deliberate 
methods, and the ascertained knowledge thence 
derived became available for dissemination, 
and brought the subject into the pedagogic 
survey, at any rate, for those who were at- 
tracted to the study of the advance of civiliza- 
tion. In England, from the time of Drake 
onwards, theri' was always a school of navi- 
gation in training, where students made geog- 
raphy in some form or other the study of their 


lives, and there was from the time of the col- 
lection of travels of Ramusio m 1550, of Hak- 
luyt, 1598-1600, and Purchases Pilgrims, 1613- 
1625, a solid body of writers and readers of 
travels 

Though the development of geographical 
knowledge had steadily advanced throughout 
the Middle Ages, the literature of the subject 
IS almost a negligible quantity It was in- 
extricably mixed up with biblical, classical, and 
legendary material Only one book stands out 
as important, viz , Marco Polo’s Book (oncern- 
ing the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East 

In the early Renaissance period those worki^ 
only could be regarded as literature which be 
longed to Roman and Greek antiquity In school 
teaching, throughout the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the study of ancient geography 
certainly almost entirely absorbed the attention 
of the teachers, as far as this subject was con- 
cerned For the most part, the teachers con- 
fined themselves to the texts of ancient 
geographers, — particularly Pomponius Mela, 
Ptolemy, and Dionysius Periegetes, and the 
astronomical work of Proclus Of the ancient 
geography textbooks, a printed copy of Pom- 
ponius Mela was sold in England as early as 
1520 In 1585 Arthur Golding translated 
Pomponius Mela into English, and did the same 
service for the Polyhistor of Solmus Of Dionv- 
sius theie was an English translation m 1572 
by Thomas Twyiie A Greek text of Diony- 
sius was published at P^ton c 1607 In 1658 
a most elaborate edition of Dionysius was fur- 
nished ad usum tyronuni with Greek text and 
Latin translation and a most voluminous com- 
mentary, by William Hill, M A , of Merton 
College, Oxford, and afterwards schoolmaster 
at Dublin Philemon Holland’s translation 
of Pliny’s Ilistoria naturahs was published in 
1601, the second edition m 1634, and this was 
recommended for school libraries by Hoole in 
1660 A comparative study of various t(‘xt- 
books and authorities enabled (duverius in 
1624 to produce a geography of ancient Italy, 
which Hallam describes as “ the great repertory 
of classical illustration m this subject ” Th(‘ 
only other contemporary author’s classical 
geography that needs mention is Ferrari us’ 
Lexicon Geographic urn, Poeticum, et Historic urn, 
an edition of which was published m London 
m 1657 But there were, eycn at this period, 
men of larger vision in geographical study 
In 1511 Erasmus ( 7 . 2 ; ) advocated the study 
on account of its value in reading history and 
the poets The school-teachers, however, sup- 
ported Erasmus in the view that the chief im- 
portance of geography was to illustrate and 
elucidate classical writers and to provide copious- 
ness of phrase in the descriptions introduced 
into themes and exercises in Latin and Greek 
writing In 1523 Vives (7 v ) recommended 
the pupil to read Strabo and Ptolemy, though 
m reailmg the latter the lately introduced and 
more exact maps were to be preferred Vives 
23 
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however, further wishes the pupil to add the 
“ ancient discoveries ’’ in the East and West 
“ from the navigation of our people (the 
Spanish) and the collections of travels of Peter 
Martyr and of Raphael of Volterra, so that he 
may be regarded as the first advocate of the 
teaching of modern geography In 15dl Sir 
Thomas Elyot {q v ) in the Governour, n^ipiires 
the pupil to be taught geography, to prepare 
him for understanding histones He is an 
enthusiastic believer in the value of pictures, 
plans, and maps, and insists that cosmography 
IS a ncc-essary study for “ all noble men ” In 
1560 Laurence Hum])hrey {qv) in the Nobles, 
speaks of geography as a study that brings 
“ great delight and proht ’’ In 1622 Henry 
Peacham (qv) m his Com pleat Gentleman rec- 
ommeiuis cosmography as a “ science at once 
feeding both the eye and mind with such in- 
credible variety and profitable pleasure, that 
('ven the greatest kings and philosophers have 
bestowed the best part of their time in the con- 
templation thereof at home ” (See Gentry 
\ND Nobles, Edik'ation of) In the same 
year Robert Burton [qv), in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, speaks of the pleasure in studying 
geographical maps and praises those of Ortelius, 
McTcator, Hondius His bibliographical list of 
geographical books includes books of cities by 
Braunus and Hogenbergius, descriptive works 
l)y Maginus, Muster, Herrera, Laet. Mcrula, 
Boterus, Leander, Albertus, Camden, Leo Afer, 
Adricomius, Nic Gerbidius, etc ; the famous 
expeditions of C'hristoph('r Ckilumbus, Amerigo 
Vespucci, Marcus Polus, the Venetian, Lod. 
Vertomannus, Aloysius Cadamustus, etc He 
goes on to enumerate the accurate diari(\s of 
Portugals, Hollanders, of Bartison, Oliver h 
Nort, etc ; Hakluyt’s Voyages, P(‘ter Mart>T^s 
Decades, Benzo, Lerius, Lmschoteii's Relations, 
those II odccpoi icons of ,Jod Meggen, Bro- 
card the Monk, Br(*denbachius, Jo Dublinius, 
Sandys, etc , to Jerusalem, h^gypt, and other 
remote jilai'i's of the world Then he names 
tlie Itineraries of Paulus Hentzner, Jodocus 
Sincerus, Dux Polonus, etc; — with the read- 
ing of Bellonius, Observatums, P Gillius’ Surveys. 
He then refers to “ those parts of America set 
out, and curiously cut iii pictures by Fratres 
a Bey Such a list as that of Burton shows 
the vast development of geographical literature 
by 1622, one hundred and thirty years after 
the discovery of America Among other prom- 
inent advocates of the teaching of geography 
in schools weie Cmmenius (qv) m the Great 
Didactic, Milton (qv) in the Tiactate, and 
Locke 111 Thoughts conceniing EducaUon 
The development of geographical theory 
might be illustrated by a comparison of the 
first modern geography in England, viz the 
Cosrnograplncal Glasse, 1559, a very creditable 
first production, and the Geography of Nathaniel 
Carpenter (q v ), f(‘llow of p]xeter (V)llege, 
Oxford, in 1625 In ilu' latter work we have 
a comprehensue voluiiu'of mathematical geog- 


raphy in the first part, while m the second part 
the connections of geography arc carefully 
traced m other realms of inquiry, and the idea 
of human ” geography is almost as clearly 
grasped as in a present-day treatise. 

Peter Heylyn had published in 1621 his 
Microcosnius, or a Little Description of the 
Great World After spending over thirty years 
of further work, he produced in 1652 his Cos- 
niographie, containing the Chorography and 
History of the whole World and all the principal 
Kingdoms, Provinces, Seas and Isles thereof. 
This IS a thick folio, with 1100 well printed, 
matterful pages, a handsome volume full of 
history and geography for all the known parts 
of the world It takes up almost every phase 
of geography, in profuse detail It appeals 
to those who wish to read the Holy Scriptures 
by its sacred geography, to astronomers, to 
physicians (who may learn from geography 
the different tempers of men’s bodies according 
to the climes they live in), to statesmen, to 
merchants, manners, and soldiers (-osmog- 
raphy, with Heylyn, includes natural and civil 
history, descriptive geography, and mathemat- 
ical geography The frequency of reprints 
of this huge and costly folio, well suppli(‘d with 
maps and illustrations, shows tlu' vogue of the 
subject, es])ecially when we bear in mind the 
costliness of production and the leisuie re- 
quired for reading it It is a genLleman\ book, 
geography was particularly a gentleman s 
study, and tin' reprints of Heylyn in 1657, 1662, 
1666, 1670, 1674^ 1677, 16S2, 1703, are an 
indication of the enormous development of tin' 
class of “ genth'men ” in Tudor and Stuart turn's 
Returning to the advocates of the teaching 
of geography, J A (’omenius in his Great 
Didactic, written about 1631, includes m tin' 
curriculum of the vernacular school “ the mosi 
important facts m cosmography, such as the 
spherical shape of the heavens, tin' globulai 
shape of tin' earth suspended in tln'ir midst, 
the tides of the ocean, the shapes of seas, thi' 
courses of rivi'rs, the prmci]ial divisions of the 
earth, and the chief kingdoms of Europe, 
but in particular, the cities, mountains, rivers, 
and other remarkable features of their own 

country ” „ , 

Sir William Petty (qv) in 1647 suggested 
that m the equipment of his Gymnasium 
mechanicnni there should be the fairest 
globes and geographical maps, “ and he wished 
the institution to be an epitome and abstract 
of the whole world ” In 1649 George Snell in 
his Right Teaching of Useful Knowledge 
directed that the pupils in the English School 
should study the ‘‘ excellent art of cosmography 
and delightful use of topography ” and in 
1650, John Dury (q v ) m his Reformed School, 
suggested that an outline of geography ought 
to be taught in schools In 1660, in the New 
Discovery of the old Art of Teaching Schools, 
(Charles 'Hoole suggested that “in the upper- 
most story of the school there should be o fao, 
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pl(‘asixnt Kallt'ry whorom to han^; maps and sot 
f^lobos, and to lay up such variotios as can l)c 
gotten in presses or diawors, that the scholars 
may know them 

Of actual geography teaching in academic 
institutions in England the hrst record naturally 
enough is that of Richard Hakluyt {q,v ) who 
clainu'd that he was “ the first to show the new 
lately i (‘formed maps, globes, sphere's, and other 
instruments of this art for demonstration m 
the common schools ” It must be observ(‘d, 
however, that though Hakluyt claims to be 
the hrst teacher of modern geography m Eng- 
land, yet m the ordmamuis of Shrewsbury 
School, drawn up in 1571 by the bailiffs of the 
town, provision is made that from the stock 
remnant there should be provided a library 
and gallery furnished with all manner of books, 
mappes, sjiheres, instruments of astronomy, and 
other things appertaynmg to learning/' and 
m 159() the school had obtained “ Mulhnax 
his territoiial globe in a frame with a standing 
base covered with greenish buckram ” In 
1597 the statute's of Blackburn grammar 
school stat(‘ ('xphcitly that “ the principles of 
arithnu'tic, gc'omctry, and cosmography, with 
some introduction mito the sphere's are prof- 
itable ” In Laud’s transcript of the studies 
of Westimnstc'r School 1621“162(S in the IVth 
and Vllth Forms: “ After supper (m summer 
time) they were called to the Master (diamber 
(specially those of the Vllth Form) and there 
instructed out of Hunter’s fr e Ilonter’s] 
Co.srnogrdphic and piactised to describe and 
find out cities and countries in tlu* mappes ” 
This was the Cosmographie (in Latin) of John 
Honter, which contained textbook, atlas, and 
index Instruction was jirobably given at 
Winchester C’ollege in geography, for in the 
Bursar’s book for 1656-1657 is the item 
£l 17 6 for a Mappa Mimdi It is probable 
that in all these cases the systematic geography 
taught was that of ancient Grt'ece and Italy, 
as illustrative and elucidatory of the classical 
authors, and for composition writing in Latin 
prose and verse 

It is not improbable that some schoolmasters 
outside of the systematic curriculum may have 
been interested in and taught geography, as, 
for instance, John Langley (r/ v ), lu'ad master 
of St Paul’s School, who is described as a 
“historian cosmographer and antiquary”, 
William Camden (qv), whose topographical 
knowledge of England was unique, head 
master of Westminster School, Thomas P"ar- 
naby (r/.t;.), master of the largest private school 
m England in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, who had in 1595 accompanied Sir 
Francis Drake on his last voyage 

Outside the schools, Hakluyt has already been 
mentioned at Oxford In 1654 John Webster 
{Examination of Academies) says that in the 
universities geography, hydrography, chorog- 
raphy, and topography were usually taught, 
and he nami's the textbook used as that of 


Nathani(‘l Caipi'iitc'i, l)ut tins was piobably 
the math(*matical part, lathci astronomical 
than geographical The jirojectois of acad(‘- 
mies, Sir HuiiqiliK'y Cilbert {qv), in 1572. 
Sir Francis Kinaston iq v ), m 1635, and Sn 
Balthasar Gerbier {q v ), m 1648, all included 
cosmography as part of the proposed curric- 
ulum 

With the gri'at advance' of maiitime dis- 
coveries and with the constant emigrations to 
New England, a great naval service* arose, 
and the preparation of youths m so much of 
geography as pertains to navigation became 
nec(*ssary floys were appientic(‘d in large 
numbers to sea captains, serving especially 
in the Indian navy In 1673 the Mathemati- 
cal School in Cdirist’s Hospital was founded 
with a view to preparing boys directly for 
sea service, m such subjects as mathematics, 
navigation, etc According to the King’s 
ordinance the (lovernors were to fuinish the 
necessary “ Books, Globes, Mappes, and other 
Mathematical instruments ” At sixt(‘en year^ 
of age or Ix'fore, if the master of Tiinity Ilousi^ 
saw ht, the boys were to be bound apprentice 
for seven yeais to the captain of some ship in the 
royal or merchant service In 1681 the navi- 
gation class book was issued It w^as written 
mainly by Sir Jonas Moore, assisted by the 
famous Flamsteed and Halley It was (‘ii- 
titled A New Systvme of the Mathematirks 
and contained sections on mathematical sub- 
jects, as well as cosmography, navigation, the 
doctrine of the sphere, astronomical tabh'S, and 
geography The latter is described as a “ de- 
scription of the most eminent countries and 
coasts of the world, with maps of them and 
tables of their latitude and longitude ” The 
geography thus was prevailingly mathemat- 
ical, and it IS interesting to note that one of the 
Governors ol the School, and a member of the 
Committee at the Visitation of 1697 was Sir 
Isaac Newton IMany publu*. schools arose 
thioughoiit the countiy m imitation of the 
Mathematical School of Christ’s Hospital and 
not a few piivate schools, where navigation 
r(‘ceived special attention 

In 1674 Joseph Moxon, hydrographer to the 
King, published the third edition of his Tutoi 
to A.stroooniy and (ieogmphy, dedicated to 
Samuel Pepys, “ not as what you need 
but what may prove an ease to your memory ” 
Though the ofhcial hydrogiapher, Moxon in- 
troduces a section on astrological problems 
The geographical section is certainly mathe- 
matical 

Geography was taught, curiously enough, 
by foreign language masters Thus Guy Mi6ge 
(qv) 111 1678 describes himself as professor 
of the French language and of geography He 
speaks of geography as a subject becoming a 
young gentleman, and says ht' doubts not the 
subject “ will take root amongst the nobility 
and gentry of England as it hath in other na- 
tions; especially since the war began,'" and he 
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offers to t-eacli j»:eoj>:raphy either in French or 
m EhrIisIi In 1()S2 lie wrote a New Cos- 
moguiphy ot Survey of Ike Whole Woild Simi- 
larly in M JaccpieK de Lavaiid was a 

teacher of languages and of geography It 
seems likely, therefore, that both French and 
geography recciyed stimulus in their teaching 
from the Huguenot influence m England 

In the eighteenth century the deyelopment 
of the chronometer introduced more exacti- 
tude - - in the fixing of the position of distant 
places. Suryeys of coast lines and interiors 
liecome more exact, and measurements of the 
earth more reliable 

In 1721), the Fishmongers’ Company in Lon- 
don pn‘S(*nted their grammar school at Holt, 
111 Norfolk, with “ a yaluable and useful library, 
not only of the best editions of the Classics and 
Lexi(;ographcrs, but also with some books of 
Antiquities, Chronology, and Geography, to- 
gether with a suitable pair of globes ” 

In the century which inter yened between 
Locke and Vicesimus Knox (</ v ) geography m 
England recciyed attention practically as well 
as theoretically This was particularly the 
case in priyatc schools rather than in the public 
schools of England Thus John Randall, who 
conducted a school at Heatli, near Wakefield, 
in 1744, and afterwards remoyed to a school 
at York in 1705, wrote a ‘‘ system ” of geog- 
raphy, a comprehcnsiye dissertation on the 
creation and various phenomena of “ the terra- 
queous globe,” as it consists of subterraneous 
waters, mountains, valleys, plains, and rivers,” 
with an hypothesis concerning their causes. 
It further contains a description of all the 
empires, kingdoms, etc , of the world, drawn 
from ancient and modern history, and some 
of the most celebrated voyages and travels 
Statistics are comprehensively given of the 
“ present state ” of the various countries and 
full details offered as to climate, government, 
laws, policy, trade, revenues, forces, curiosities, 
liopulation, character, religion, customs, cere- 
monies In 1753 another private schoolmaster, 
,J Burgh, recommends in the study of geog- 
raphy the following textbooks: Randairs 
System of Geography ; Harris On the Use of the 
Globe, the Geographical Dictionary; Anson’s 
Voyages, and Salmon’s Geographical Gram- 
mar. Of this list, Harris’s Geography was the 
book of longest and widest vogue on the subject 
The second edition is dated 1712 It proceeds 
by question and aiiswiT, and it is the first 
school textbook (apparently) of purely de- 
scriptive geography, and distinctly an interest- 
ing and helpful book for the learner In 1746 
was published the third edition of an Intro- 
duction to Geography on the same lines as that 
of Harris, written by J Cowley, ” geographer 
to his Majesty,” a work which is apparently 
the first general modern geography explicitly 
stated to be designed for the use of schools.” 
These textbooks of Harris, C'owley, and Ran- 
dall are more modern in scope and outlook 


than the later Guides to the Use of the Globes, 
the series beginning with that of Daniel Fen- 
ning in 1760, and continuing to the more matter- 
ful and interesting Exercises on the Globe of 
William Butler in 1814, designed for the use 
of young ladies ” At tlie beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the use of the globe was 
an acknowledged part of the curriculum of all 
the private schools and academies for young 
gentlemen and young ladies, although the 
teaching was mainly informational, and had 
little mental discipline m it 

Two points especially should be noted in 
tracing the history of geography teaching 
First, its development has taken place outside 
of the recognized public schools system, chiefly 
111 private schools Second, arising in the 
mixed subject of cosmography it has become 
differentiated as earth knowledge, and its 
original partner, astronomy, in the portions 
which have especial reference to our earth, 
curiously enough, and not altogether advan- 
tageously, has been ousted from the study, 
even in outline, of the great masses of (at any 
rate) British children In the teaching of 
geography itself, however, within the last dec- 
ade modern aims and methods have improved 
almost more remarkably perhaps than m any 
single subject in England F. W. 

Academic Status — Germany — Geography 
as a university subject has long had a prominent 
place in Germany A long list of eminent names 
attests to the high position of this science in a 
nation noted for its scientific achievement 
Humboldt, Ritter, Ratzel, and Richtofen stand 
out prominently among the great geographers 
that the world has produced, and m the Ger- 
man universities of to-day are included some 
of the leading geographers of the present time 
Geography is a recognized and essential part 
of the university curriculum, and provision is 
usually made for the presentation of various 
phases of the subject by two or more specialists 
in different parts of the geographic field 

The prominence attained by geography in 
Germany is the result of a variety of causes, 
among which is undoubtedly the strong in- 
fluence of a few powerlul men, early in the field, 
working in a country where centralized au- 
thority has had a voice m university develop- 
ment ' Doubtless also it is partly due to that 
keen, clear-sighted recognition of the value of 
science, in all its phases, which has placed 
Germany m the front rank m science and has 
been one of the chief underlying causes for the 
wonderful industrial development of that 
country The scientific spirit, so noticeable 
throughout the German nation, has encouraged 
geographical research, thus providing teachers; 
and where there are inspiring teachers and 
leaders in research, there are certain to come 
students to listen and to investigate. There 
are certainly two other prominent factors which 
help to explain the importance of geography 
in the universities of that country. One of these 
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is the br()a<l intollcM^tual interest of the normal, 
educated German; the other is the nature of the 
educational system Under more or less com- 
plete centralized authority a curriculum below 
the university has been developed m which 
systematic study of scientific geography has 
a definite and prominent place And since 
the German teacher must know the subject 
he professes to teach, provision is made m the 
universities to meet the demand Further, 
the breadth of culture among educated Ger- 
mans IS such that it is fully recognized by them 
that geography is a basal science, an under- 
standing of which IS essential to correct inter- 
pretation of much of human history and de- 
velopment, and that it is also basal to an 
appreciation of the distribution of animals and 
plants and to the industries that depend upon 
them and upon other products of the earth 
Thus it happens that many German students, 
whose mam interest is in other lines, seek a 
knowledge of scientific geography such as the 
German university professor can give 

Partly as a result of German influence, 
geography has now a high place in other con- 
tinental nations, and what has been said with 
regard to geography in Germany applies to a 
greater or less degree to Holland, Switzerland, 
Austria-Hungary, and France But m Europe 
it IS almost warranted to state that the im- 
jiortance of geography as a university subject 
diminishes progressively with the increase m 
distance from Germany 

England — It is a curious fact that in the one 
nation where the strongest reason for geo- 
graphic interest would seem to be present — 
the British — university geography is almost 
at its lowest ebb Only within a very few years 
has any provision whatsoever been made for 
geography in the great British universities, 
and then merely in a sort of experimental way 
in the form of lectureships and readerships, 
urged and partly supported by geographical 
societies 

No attempt will be made to consider the 
question whether the striking contrast between 
Great Britain and Germany m this respect is 
m any way ascnbablc to a diffei*ence in scien- 
tific spirit or broad scientific culture There 
are other more evident and more easily demon- 
strable causes One of these is the fact that 
there is no such centralized educational system 
below the university; and in the schools 
geography has no such rank as in Germany 
There is, therefore, no such demand for teachers 
with a university training in geography A 
second reason is that the British geologist has 
taken into his own field some of the best of 
scientific geography Therefore some of the 
most important geographic work published in 
Great Britain is from the pens of geologists, 
and is produced as a kind of geological by- 
product A third reason for the position of 
geography in Great Britain, perhaps the result 
of its world-wide colonial interests, is the fact 


that geography th(‘i(' has come to Ix' corsidorcd 
as almost svnonymous with cxploiation A 
journey to the Arctic or the Antarctic, a trip 
across Africa, or an exploration of Now Guinea 
IS ranked as more geographical (if we may 
judge by honors conferred) than an interpreta- 
tion of a land form, or a scientific study of the 
geographical relationships of a known aiea 
Geographical publications abound m interest- 
ing descriptions of remote regions, little known 
people, itineraries of journeys, and associated 
incidents, accidents, and adventures Such ex- 
ploratory work while doubtless important, as 
the accounts certainly are inteTosting and enter- 
taining, rarely merits the characterization 
scientific, and is not uncommonly even dis- 
tinctly unscientific There is certainly little 
basis for a subject of this sort to claim a place 
in the university, and it is by no means im- 
probable that the reputation gained by geog- 
raphy as an essential synonym of exploration 
is one of the strong reasons why geography has 
so tardily won a place m the British univiT- 
sities 

Lest this characterization of geography in 
Great Britain be misundei stood, it may be 
well to add that there have been scientific 
geographers of the very first rank 8uch names 
as Lyell, Wallace, and Geikie rank with the 
world leaders m scumtific geography , but they 
are not, as in Germany, university teachers 
The beginning that has been made, notably m 
the Oxford and Cambridge Schools of Geog- 
raphy, has been admirable and is piomising for 
the future, while the newer universities have 
also made provision for the higher study of the 
subject m connection with economics and com- 
mercial courses 

United States — In America the recognition 
of geographv in the university has been almost 
as tardy as m England, and for similar reasons 
There have been cases where professois of his- 
tory or of political science, usuallv with a 
German uiiiversitv experience, have given 
brief courses in historical or {lolitical or com- 
mercial geography to furnish a ])ait of the 
geographic basis needed by then stinh'iits 
There have been a few cases wheie ciiaiis of 
geography were establish(‘d a generation or 
more ago, but tlnvse instances have lieen 
sporadic and have represented no well defined 
movement toward university recognition of 
geography 

Perhaps the nearest apjiroach to early lecog- 
nition of this subject in the umvcrsily curiic- 
ulurn m the (jerman way was whmi Guyot 
iqv) was given a chair m Princeton Agassiz 
(q V ) found the American field a virgin one 
for the introduction of scientific natural his- 
tory from its European environmmit , and with 
his genius, personality, and boundless enthu- 
siasm he laid a foundation upon wdiich th(‘ 
growth of natuial history subjects m the 
American university became assured Seem- 
ingly equal opportunity existed m the field of 
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geography, and to it (iuyot came at Agassiz’ 
suggestion and in 1854 became professor of 
geography at Princeton, a position which he 
held until his death thirty years later Guyot 
did valuable and important work, but appar- 
ently conditions in America were not favorable 
to vigorous spread of scientific geography; 
there arose no effective Guyot School and 
geography m the American university had 
about the same jiosition at the end of his 
teaching as at the beginning 

In the meantime, the study of geology {q.v.) 
spread rapidly, and provision is now made for 
it m every college, while the larger universi- 
ties have from three to five professors for the 
subject This high rank of geology is ap- 
parently due in part to the recognized scien- 
tific character of geologic study, and in part 
to the presence of a demand for men with 
geological training Geography, on the other 
hand, has had in America, as in Great Britain, 
to bear the reputation of being non-scientific, 
or, at best, little more than a descriptive 
science At the same time some of the most 
thoroughly scientific phases of geography have 
been annexed by sister subjects, notably by 
geology As a result of the confusion thus 
arising, there has even been a tendency to 
question wliether there is a science of geog- 
raphy, some holding that all that is really 
scientific in it lies within the province of estab- 
lished subjects, such as geology, zoology, 
botany, ethnology, history, economics, etc It 
IS sufficient answer to such a claim to point 
to the scientific results of continental geo- 
graphic research, and to the contrast m out- 
put on such topics between Germany and Eng- 
land or America, where geography is not so 
organized as a science. 

As in Great Britain, so in America, there 
has recently come about a change m the 
status of geography in the university; but the 
nature and underlying causes of the change 
have been quite different in the two countries. 

In Great Britain geography has gone into the 
university as a result of outside pressure; m 
the United States it has evolved within the 
university, primarily as a result of the dis- 
covery that much that had previously mas- 
queraded under the term “geology” was really 
geography, or needed only moderate change to 
enrich it with the true geographic flavor. 
Naturally this geography, of geological parent- 
age, is dominantly physical geography or 
physiography That it should have made for 
itself a place m American universities as an 
offshoot of geological teaching is natural when 
it is remembered that some of the most sig- 
nificant basal principles of the evolution oi 
land forms have been discovered by American 
geologists as a by-product of their geological 
work, — notably by Gilbert and Powell. 

To Davis of Harvard, more than to any 
other one person, is to be credited the evolu- 
tion of the geographic phase out of the geologic 
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teaching, and its segregation into a more or 
less definite branch of science teaching m the 
American university Other teachers were, 
and still arc, teaching geography as geology, 
and some have definitely recognized the fact, 
— for instance Shaler of Harvard, who in a 
large part of his broad scientific interest was a 
real geographer, though he ranked in the uni- 
versity as professor of geology Having intro- 
duced the geographic viewpoint into his teach- 
ing as a member of the Harvard Geological 
Department, and working in the midst of the 
inspiring influence of his geographic colleague 
Shaler, Davis has developed an American 
school of physical geography whose influence 
has spread throughout the whole field of 
American education A generation of physiog- 
raphers has been reared by the genius and 
tireless energy of Davis, and, as in the case of 
Agassiz m natural history, the extent of the 
influence of the master has been broadened by 
the work of his pupils and by others less 
recognizably under his direct influence 

But this peculiar manner in which geog- 
raphy has found a place in the American uni- 
versity has resulted m its occupying a rather 
anomalous and somewhat narrow position in 
the curriculum Ordinarily geography is 
merely a part of the course offered by the 
geological department, and the teacher of it 
may rank as professor of geology, as in fact is 
the case with Professor Davis himself, who is 
not professor of geography m Harvard, but 
Sturgis Hooper Professor of Geology In 
some of the better universities and colleges no 
provision whatsoever is made for any geog- 
raphy excepting such elementary instruction in 
physical geography as a professor of geology 
can give in addition to his purely geological 
teaching In such cases there is little basis 
or opportunity for geographic research A 
still larger number of the leading universities 
have one or more men who give their entire 
attention to geographic subjects in teaching 
and research; and a few make special pro- 
vision for other phases of geography than 
physical geography Yet, with but few excep- 
tions, this geographic work is offered in the 
geological department, or m the department 
of “ geology and geography ” In a very few 
cases geography stands as an independent 
department coordinate with geology, from 
which it has in most instances been recently 
divorced. 

The evolution of geographic instruction m 
the American university, in the mam on the 
basis of previous university recognition of 
geology, has been extraordinarily rapid m the 
last ten or fifteen years, during which most of 
it has taken place. Whether similar develop- 
ment will continue for another decade cannot 
be told; but it is clearly evident that geog- 
raphy has at last gained a position m the 
American university curriculum from which 
there can be no recession. Three or four of 
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th(* largc'r universities have set an example of 
broad policy, n'COKiiizmK KooRraphy fully and 
providing; for tlu‘ tcaidunp; of a number of its 
important, phases, as in Germany Others, 
also among the leading universities, have 
scarcely taken the first step, but it is to be 
confidently expected that these laggards will 
not long remain so far behind. Tlie example 
so long ago set by Germany, and now fully 
adopted by a few of the more progressive 
American universities, may fairly be considered 
the goal toward which the best of our univer- 
sities will tend 

It 18 to be noted, however, that scientific 
geography in the American university is at a 
disadvantage as compared to its position in 
Germany It is not to be expected that uni- 
versity trustees will provide teachers in sub- 
jects not demanded by students, nor can they 
properly make much further provision for the 
expansion of elementary instruction To the 
German university there come students with 
previous good training m geography, much of 
it on a par with some of our elementary uni- 
versity geography There is also a body of 
earnest students who m their desire to master 
special subjects correspond more nearly with 
our small group of graduate students than 
with our overwhelming numbers of under- 
graduates These students are not content 
with n;icre elementary work, even though their 
mam interest lies in history or in botany. 
The point to be noted here is that the teacher 
of geography m the American university may 
be obliged to justify his appointment more in 
elementary courses than in advanced study, — 
and an examination of some of the courses 
offered seems to indicate that this is the real 
condition If so, we may not hope for the 
great scientific result in America that recog- 
nition of geography m the university has 
brought III Germany 

Finally, there is the difference in the utili- 
tarian influence in Germany and in the United 
States There a demand exists for men and 
women trained in geography before tliey arc 
allowed to teach geography. Here pedagogy 
IS not commonly placed ahead of knowledge 
The principle that “ a person can teach any- 
thing if only he is a natural teacher ” hnds far 
less encouragement in Germany than in 
America Only in our larger cities, and in not 
all of these, is knowledge ranked with peda- 
gogical power Moreover, almost equally with 
England, geography as a school subji'ct is neg- 
lected in the United States. A student in his 
most immature period has a few years of 
geography study , then comes an intermission, 
then perhaps a course in physical geography or 
commercial geography, or possibly no geog- 
raphy at all The high school geography may 
be given to almost any one, very likely to the 
least burdened teacher, possibly of drawing, or 
Latin, or English For those who plan to be 
teachers there is little need of studying uni- 


versitv gi'ograpliy 'Hus cont.iastN strikingly 
with Geimany, wIh'K' th(‘r(' is a wi'll ilevised 
course of geogiapliv m th(‘ schools, and where 
a geograph V teacher is supposed to know 
geography 

The condition in America undoubtedly has 
had, and still has, a very imjiortant influence 
in retarding the developiiK'iit of geograjihy 
teaching m our universities It will continue 
to be a disadvantage as compared witli the 
conditions in Germany, but ther(‘ is anothei 
phase which is hojieful With tlu' develo])- 
ment of geography m the university (‘urnculiim 
there will doubtless spread an influence down 
through the grades as a n^sult of which the 
teaching of the subject will be both extended 
and improved Perhaps one of the greatest 
reasons for the weakness of our school geog- 
raphy IS the fact that the subject has not 
hitherto found adequate recognition in the 
American university R S T. 

University Courses — In Germany the offer- 
ings m geography vary with each semester For 
example, there were m the winter senu'stei ol 
1910-1911 seven courses at Berlin, one at Halli‘ 
(on Arabian geographies), one at Htudelberg, 
five at Leipzig 

In the English universities the ad\ance in 
the study of geography has been du(‘ in thi‘ 
mam to the (levelopment of commercial 
courses in the newei institutions At Oxford 
a School of Geography was established in 1(S99 
with the aid of the Royal Geographical Socii'ty, 
and has a faculty consisting of the Univ(*rsity 
Professoi in Geography, an assistant, and lec- 
turers in ancient geography, and th(‘ history 
of geography, an mstructoi m surveying, and 
a demonstratoi m geography Diidomas and 
certificates an* awarded in the subject At 
(Cambridge a Board of Geographical Studies, 
working in conjunction witli the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, exists to promote geo- 
graphical research and study and to ai range 
courses There are a University Riaidin and 
lecturers in geography The subject may be 
offered for the oidinary B A degree, the 
examination covering physical, histornail and 
political, economic and commercial geographv, 
cartography, historv of discoverv, and elements 
of ethnology Diplomas are also awarded by 
the Board of Geogiaphical Studies At the 
University of Manchester courses ari‘ given in 
the faculty of aits by the h‘ctuier in ge()graph\ 
111 the scope and meaning of geography, in 
geography of a special aiea, political and 
economic geography, and a jiraetical course 
and a seminar are conducted, while physical 
geography is given in the faculty of science 
together with geology At the University of 
Liverpool courses are given by two lecturers 
m classical geography, general principles, phys- 
iography, commeicial, historical, and regional 
geography 

The development of the subject in America 
has already been dealt with Here a few 
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courses arid number of instructors in the sub- 
ject will be given from a few representative 
universities. 

Harvard — Professor, assistant professor, and an assistant 
For undergraduates Physical Geography — lectures, labora- 
tory work, and field excursions For graduates and undei- 

f raduates Physiography of the United States, Geographic 
nfluences in North America , Physiography of Europe , Geo- 
morphology , Geography of South America , and (for graduates 
priniarilv) a research course in Physiography 

Yale — Professor and two assistant professors Undergrad- 
uates Physical and Commercial Geography followed by 
enyironmental influences on man’s actiyities, Anthropography, 
Physiogrnph\ Graduates Physical Geography, Geography 
of North America, South America, and Asia 

Umvemity of California — Throe assistant professors and 
one instructor Lower Diyision General physical geography , 
Introduction to Economic geography , the materials of com- 
merce , Introductory geography , Physiography of the lands , 
Topography maps and models. Relief modeling. Elementary 
meteorology. Geography of Spanish America, Historical 
geography (two courses) Upper Diyision Historical geog- 
raphy of Modern Europe, Economic geography of the United 
States, General climatology , Oceanography, California map , 
Geography of North America , Geographical influences in the 
Western United States, Climatology of the Pacific Coast, 
Glacial geography. Geography of California, Geography of 
Africa Graduate Courses Physiography of the Pacific Coast , 
the teaching of physical geography , Special studies in physiog- 
raphy and climate , Commercial resources of the Spanish-Ameri- 
cun Countries 

Chicaoo — Professor, two associate professors, and an 
assistant Undergraduate Commercial geography. Eco- 
nomic geography. Climatology, Influence of Geography on 
American history, Political geography, Climate and man. 
Economic geography of North America, Economic geography 
of Europe Senior and Graduate Commercial geography. 
Economic geography of tropical countries. Principles of 
geography, the geographic problems of the Orient, Cartog- 
raphy and graphics, the historical geography of American 
cities , the natural resources of the United States, their exploita- 
tion and conseryation , some principles of Anthropogeography , 
geographic influences in the history of New England , of the 
Interior, of the Middle Atlantic States, History of Geog- 
raphy, Research courses Courses m physical geography are 
giyen in the Department of Geology 

University of Wisconsin — Giyen in the Department of 
Geology lindergraduate Short course in geography , Physi- 
ography and geography, Ph\sical geography for commerce 
students. Economic geography , Regional geography 

University of Pennsylvania — Giyen in the Department of 
Economus Undergraduate Political geography, Economic 
climatology , Geography of Europe 

Geography in the Schools — United States, 
— Geography has long held an important 
place in school work in the United States, 
l)oth m elementary and in secondary schools 
Geography has at times been considered by 
some to be the fundamental subject in ele- 
mentary schools, about which all other sub- 
jects must center (sec Concentration; Par- 
ker, Francis), by others, geography has been 
and still IS considered a catcli-all subject which 
has little inherent strength of its own, but yet 
must be given some place. By others, and 
the number is constantly increasing, geography 
IS held to be one of the fundamental subjects 
of the curriculuin, tested as to its worth and 
capable of being developed by good teaching 
into one of the most significant of school sub- 
jects. Geography as the study of the earth 
m its relation to man deals with elements of 
the environment of deep significance to all, 
and IS of great value because of the aid it gives 
to other subjects in the curriculum 

Geography is no longer generally considered 
merely an informational subject which permits 
some attention to necessary, detailed facts to 
be known by all Although facts are vital 
and necessary m the subject, geography, as a 


study of relations between the physical en- 
vironment and life in a causal way, is decidedly 
a study of principles of great working signifi- 
cance Geography, rightly taught, imparts to 
the pupils a knowledge of large relations over 
the world, which all must know to understand 
current events, world-movements of people, or 
the problems of commerce of to-day. Geog- 
raphy teaching, therefore, has for its purposes 
the imparting of a working knowledge of the 
principles of geography and training in work- 
ing with geographic relationships and geo- 
graphic materials that gives pupils a power to 
use their knowledge in later life This view- 
point 18 fundamental and vital in both ele- 
mentary and secondary school geography, but 
as yet secondary school geography ’s so special- 
ized that these larger purposes rre often lost 
sight of in the endeavor to give training in 
specialized, scientific thinking in a narrov 
phase of geography 

Elementary School Geography — The char- 
acter of school courses in geography is now, as 
it always has been, largely determined by the 
content of the textbooks in use In the earlier 
part of the last century, the school texts were 
topical in order and were planned to cover the 
geography of the world in a brief way Later, 
the geography course was repiescnted by two 
books, an elementary and an advanced, or a 
first and second book, and that plai; holds 
to-day. The plan of the earlier book was to 
present the larger, more geiu'ral items of 
geographic mtenvst, to be followed in the 
larger book by a mori‘ broad consideration of 
the same topics Th('st‘ books dealt largely 
with the facts of political and of jihysicai 
geography and gave litth^ attention to geo- 
graphical rclationshiiis 

The first departure from the earlier plan 
was in the Guyot Geographies of 1866, m 
which emphasis was giv(‘n to human relations 
to physical conditions, and in which maps 
were made of vital significance CLiyot’s 
books were, however, ahead of their time, and 
the principles of Guyot, now recognized as of 
great significance, were but little developed by 
others. (See (Uiyot ) 

The first great change from the plan of 
these earlier books was in 1894, following the 
Report of the Committee of Ten (gv) of the 
National Educational Association Owing to 
a renewed interest in pliysnuxl geography, and 
to a recognition of the importance of obser- 
vational work m geography, much emphasis 
was given to physical geography in all phases 
of school work. The first geographies which 
appeared after this Report gave a new impetus 
to school geography and introduced an era of 
progress of great significance Although these 
early books placed great emphasis on physical 
geography, they did not ignore the life side., 
The new ideas were grafted on to the old with- 
out supplanting it to any great extent. They 
proved the importance of thought work as 
30 
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\jrainst memory work m geography, and since 
that time the endeavor has constantly been to 
make geography more real, more vital, and 
more thought^provokmg to pupils 

The recognition of the well-founded educa- 
tional principle that pupils’ work must be 
based on previous knowledge in all fields of 
study, has led in the last decade to the inclu- 
sion of home geography as the fundamental 
phase of school geography work Home geog- 
raphy IS planned to help children in organiz- 
ing their everyday experiences and to see the 
simpler relationships of life to its physical en- 
vironment illustrated in every locality Simple 
generalizations, based on these local studies, 
lay a foundation for extending the children’s 
work so as to include the world whole, which 
forms generally the second stage in school 
geography work The development of the 
simpler ideas of the world as a globe, and of 
the distribution of the continents over the 
world, gives a background for the earlier study 
of certain of the continents and countries of 
the world, through maps, pictures, and text 
Usually these earlier phases of geography are 
followed through the fourth, fifth, and a part 
of the sixth year of school lik', up to the time 
when many pupils leave school 

In the later years the continents, or certain 
of them, are again studied from a somewhat 
different standpoint through the sixth and 
seventh years This advanced continental 
work. III which much attention is given to 
commercial geography, is usually preceded by 
a study of certain of the principles of mathe- 
matical and physical geography, to lay a foun- 
dation for a careful causal continental study 
In other cases, this work is placed as the 
climax of the course as a specialized phase of 
gi'ography In a few instances, geography, as 
an all-round subject, is closed m the sixth 
year The geography of the later years is very 
specialized and is devoted to the commercial 
and industrial aspects 

In by far the greater number of large cities 
in the country, geography is taught from the 
fourth to the seventh years inclusive, though 
there is an increasing tendency to restrict 
geography work to three or to three and a half 
years By far the larger proportion of the 
time devoted to the subject is given to the 
study of the regions of the world, since po- 
litical geography, as it is often called, forms 
the larger phase of geography that pupils 
come m contact with m after life This 
regional work naturally includes the study of 
physical and commercial conditions as well as 
of political conditions, and involves much 
study and training in the use of maps as well 
as of text and supplementary materials Such 
a course of study is generally followed through- 
out the country, according to the plan of the 
texts in use In an mcn^asing number of 
places the course of study is now specially 
planned to meet local needs, and hence the 
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order of treatment of topics and phases of the 
subject may vary extensivc'ly In by far too 
many localities, however, t}i(‘ text forms the 
only course of study used and the yearly pro- 
grams are measured m pages of the text 
There has been great progress m school 
geography teaching m the last few years 
Better texts, better maps, better trained 
teachers, improved training courses in normal 
schools and some colleges, and a larger supply of 
valuable and accurate supplementary volumes 
have all contributed to the improvement of 
the subject The greatest weakness m the 
field at the present time is a lack of first-class 
wall maps and a dearth of reasonable-priced, 
accurate school atlases In these mechanical 
attributes of good geography teaching, the 
United States is far in the rear as compared 
with Germany, France, the United Kingdom, 
or even with a small country like Switzerland 
The history of the development of elemen- 
tary school geography m this country has 
shown that progress has always been made 
through evolution and not by revolutions m 
content or plan It is not likely that the 
general content of elementary school work in 
geography, the outgrowth of generations of 
experience, will be overturned in the future 
As old subjects are tested by modern scien- 
tific methods and found wanting, they will be 
replaced by more rational and vital topics 
Much progress has been made m eliminating 
from school work topics in geography that are 
not pertinent to the needs of pupils, and which 
are too adult for school us(‘ A conservative 
public will, however, jiermit such changes to 
be made only slowly, while the demand that 
all that IS new and perhaps of little value should 
be included, is widespread and insistiuit Tin* 
great problem for the futuie is the judicious 
modification of the course under the exp(*it 
guidance of trained and interested geograplu'rs 
and leaders in modern education 

Secondary School Geography — Secondary 
school geography in geneial falls into three 
categories, according to whether the work is 
presented in the earlier or later years of the 
course. Physical geography is the favored 
phase of geography m secondary schools and 
receives the greatest attention in the first or 
second year of the course In many schools, 
particularly those preparing pupils for college 
entrance examinations, an advanced type of 
physical geography or physiography, as it is 
often termed, has a jilace in the later years of 
the course Until within recent years, physical 
geography has been given a place in secondary 
schools because of its mfoimational value, and 
its content was determined from that stand- 
point As thus presented, it had no unity and 
little value as a science The d(‘velopment of 
physical geography by American workers m 
field and classroom has shown the subject to 
be rich and full as a cultural and scientific 
study In consequence, the pendulum has 
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swung away from tho older informational sub- 
ject toward a newer, rationally organiz(‘d phys- 
ical geography 

It 18 now generally recognized that enthn- 
siasm for the newer point of view has earned 
us to extremes, and that physical geography 
as such has received an undue proportion of 
the time that can be given to earth science in 
secondary schools If the task of the second- 
ary school IS to prepare pupils for after-school 
life, then obviously the content of geography 
and other subjects must to some extent be 
determined by the conditions m the adult 
world. In the^se modern days, pupils are going 
to be confronted m the business world with 
commercial conditions, and through the press 
th(\y will constantly be brought in touch with 
the general geographic conditions of the great 
nations of the world The development of 
modern commeice has, since about 1900, 
caused an ever increasing attention to be 
devoted to commercial geograjihy in second- 
ary schools As a rule, this n(‘eded phase of 
the work has been organized with little atten- 
tion to its relations to physical geography 
Like the latter work, commercial geography is 
found prominent in both the earlier and later 
years of the course The rapid deyelopment 
of commercial geography is indicated by the 
fact that, whil(‘ but one book was available for 
secondary use m 1901, at least ten much-used 
books exist m 1911 

C/ommercial and physical geography are so 
closely related in a causal way that neither 
can well exist independently in a course of 
study lliuice the demand has arisen that 
these phases of tlie work be coordinated more 
closely in secondary schools Two committi'es, 
one fiom the National Education Association 
in 1909, and the other from the Association of 
American Geographers in 1910, recommended 
that the one year to be devoted to geography 
111 secondaiy sciiools be divided so that one 
half tile time be given to the essentials of phys- 
ical geograjihy and one half to commercial 
and regional geograjihy This latter recom- 
mendation IS based on the conviction that 
I)uj)ils ought to study the general geography 
of the United States and Europe, at least, in 
the high school, as a contribution to their 
general training and as a basis for efheient work 
in history, economics, botany, zoology, and 
other subjects that deal with facts of distribu- 
tion Physical geograjihy as a college entrance 
subject has never held an important place in 
secondary schools, and is particularly de- 
veloped in large public schools or m private 
secondary schools where funds are available for 
securing the necessarily inclusive and somewhat 
expensive laboratory equipment 

England, — School geography in England 
has progressed rapidly in the last few years; 
though in many ways it is still very unsatis- 
factory, as it IS in America The modern 
development of interest in geography, particu- 


larly in the higher schools, datis from 1886, 
when the classic, report on geogiajihic instruc- 
tion was published by the Royal Geographical 
Society from the pen of Dr J Scott Keltic, 
who made a thorough and painstaking study 
of geography teaching in England and on the 
continent In general, the plan of work advo- 
cated for the elementary schools of England is 
similar to that in America, though greater 
emphasis is given to physical geography in the 
several standards The plan of beginning 
with local, oViservational geography and work- 
ing out to the geography of the world, with a 
special study of selected countries m latei 
years, is followed A large number of im- 
proved textbooks and books on teaching 
makes effective work possible, and the work ol 
the Geographical Association has done much 
to arouse teachers to a realization of the possi- 
bilities of geography. 

In the secondary years much more attention 
is given to regional geography than in America, 
and physical geography, as such, has a dis- 
tinctly subordinate place The work is, there- 
fore, well coordinated and definite, though its 
content is largely determined by the examina- 
tions set by the larger universities The out- 
lines in present use show great advances ovit 
those of 1885-1886, and indicate how far- 
reaching in its influence has been the establish- 
ment of geography as a university subject in 
the larger universities and colleges Inspira- 
tion and guidance have come from the leaders 
in the higher fields of geography teaching and 
have caused a very significant revival ol in- 
terest m school geography Furthermore, the 
leading business men have realized that Eng- 
land as a commercial nation must giv(‘ more 
attention to geography teaching in the schools 
France — Geography m the schools of 
France runs in cycles, the climax of the two 
cycles being a study of France and its colonies 
Beginners are led through an observational 
study of the local environment outward to the 
world whole This is followed by a study of 
the continents, and is brought to a summary 
in the fourth school year in a study of Franci' 
and its colonies In the second cycle, which is 
completed in the eighth school year, the ele- 
ments of physical geography are followed hy 
a study of America, Australia, Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and again is brought to a climax in a 
more advanced treatment of France This 
work is largely presented through excellent 
textbooks which order the content of the 
course in a definite way In the secondary 
school the same idea of cycle is followed In 
the first year the history of geography, physi- 
cal geography, political and commercial geog- 
raphy, and a brief course m geology constitute 
the outline of work This is followed in the 
second year by a special study of France in 
great detail, and the outlines of cosmography. 
The character of the geography work in th*^* 
later years U Hetcrmincd hv the ‘special course 
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ef study followed by the pupils and is in no 
case complete or closely related to the earlier 
work Thus geography teaching in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of France is 
very largely political and regional geography, 
so arranged that pupils will, as the years pass, 
become increasingly familiar with the geog- 
raphy of their own country and its economic, 
political, and physical features 

Gonnany — Probably in no country in the 
world IS geography in schools so well organized 
and taught as in Germany Teachers are 
trained for their work, and the supply of 
available books, atlases, and maps is without a 
]iarallel for quality, accuracy, and usefulness 
Excursions have been developed generally as 
an important phase of school work, and geog- 
raphy IS thus a matter of things and not of 
words or imaginary pictures, as is so fre- 
quently the case m America The general 
order of the divisions of the course is similar 
to that in America Following a study of the 
home surroundings by observation and of Ger- 
many comes a brief treatment of the several 
contiiumts of the world This is in turn fol- 
lowed by a study of the continents from the 
physical standpoint, in the years corresponding 
to our upper grammar grades The climax of 
the work is a course in general geography with 
special emphasis on jihvsical geography, and of 
jiolitical and commercial geography As in 
America, greater emphasis is, in recent years, 
laid on commercial geography from a broad 
viewiiomt This plan, rouglily outlined, differs 
little in general plan fiom that of many years 
ago Progress is indicated by change of em- 
phasis of details, rather than in any variation 
in the larger steps of the course A pupil who 
completes the nine yeais of prescribi'd work in 
geography has a good knowledge of elementary 
geography in all its blanches and has learned 
how to use his knowledge in the specialized 
later school work, with great profit to himself 
Methods of Teaching Geography — Until 
within a few years geogra])hy teaching in 
American schools, both elementary and second- 
ary, largely followed one method, — the pu])ils 
memorized the words of the textbook without, 
as a rule', any adequate comprehension of the 
lueanhig and significance of the material 
studied Where maps were involved, these 
were studied in the same wav Pupils were 
ciicouiaged to search maps to find obscure and 
well-known places, with no thought of giving 
them any training in the use of latitudes and 
longitudes Thus they gained no assistance 
through the exercises that would have helped 
them to find other yilaces by the same method 
In recent years the character of geography 
teaching, m both elementary and secondary 
schools, has radically changed, although the 
old memoriter method still jiersists m many 
school systi'iiis where the teachers are not 
traiiK'd in modern methods or are out of sym- 
jiathy with their tasks 
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As the former method was characteri/t'd by 
memorizing, the new method is characterized 
by reasoning The reasons for geographical 
facts are studied with the facts and through the 
facts, and the ‘‘ casual notion,'’ as it has been 
SO aptly named, is the keynote of geography 
work In this study of the relations between 
human geographic conditions and the under- 
lying physical conditions, much use is made 
of maps, not merely as sources of informa- 
tion, but as valuable media for depicting geo- 
graphic features of all kinds Map hunting 
has given way largely to map reading, and 
pupils are taught to use a map as they would 
their texts, as one of the most valuable bases 
for study In the specialized work m second- 
ary schools, great emphasis is given to the 
map study of land forms, ocean conditions, 
climatic conditions, and to life geography. 
The new point of view in reference to geog- 
raphy work, and the realization that ability to 
work with geographical materials is of greater 
value than mere information, together with the 
recognition of the importance of making facts 
and principles real, has led to the introduction 
of laboratory work, particularly m secondary 
school geography In some cases laboratory 
work merely consists of the desultory study of 
graphically presenti'd facts, because the curric- 
ulum calls for laboratory work Under these 
circumstances laboratory work is often an irra- 
tional phase of geography teaching, of little 
more real educational value than the busy 
work of tlu' primary grades In the better 
schools laboratory work, however, is a vital 
part of the study and is made the foundation 
in the first presentation of most now tojiics 
The influence of laboratory work, which calls 
for the study of things and the graphic repre- 
sentation of things, has had a large effect upon 
the method of study in elementary schools, 
where observation of local phenomena, the 
study of land features, human relations, and 
industrial conditions, through excursions, to- 
gether with the study of weather records and 
similar work in other fields, have become a 
vital supplement to map and text study 

Methods iv Elementary Schools — There arc 
many different methods m vogue m elementary 
schools, either for portions of the course or 
for the course as a whole In general, the best 
method is that which permits the individual 
teacher to make the best use of his personal 
powers m securing the progressive advance- 
ment of his pupils with the least waste of 
effort on their part A skillful teacher makes 
use of many methods m various stages of the 
work and does not attempt to oigaiiize the 
course of study about some one plan of pro- 
cedure Among the various methods that are 
used sufficiently to be named, are the obser- 
vational method, the journey method, the type 
method, the map-drawing method, the topical 
method, and tlu' mductivi' method Masters 
of each of these several plans of procedure can 
33 
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avoid the dangers and develop the strong 
features of their plans so that the progress of 
the pupils is secured, but mere followers of a 
plan, with perhaps little reserve knowledge 
and a narrow viewpoint, easily become the 
slaves rather than tht‘ masters of the method, 
and the pupils become the unfortunate victims 
of misguided enthusiasm 

The observational method, the study of things, 
obviously ought to be followed iii school 
geography teaching at every opportunity, es- 
pecially in the home geography work of the 
earlier grades and in the study of the atmos- 
phere, land forms, and local industries. Modern 
education requires that all subjects be made 
real to pupils, and m no subject is this need 
greater than m geography By emphasizing 
similarities or contrasts with local features, 
distant geographic conditions may be made 
real This requires observational work at all 
times. 

The journey method, whereby countries or 
portions of a country are studied in the order 
in which they would be seen in an imaginary 
journey, is obviously valuable at certain stages 
Further, this plan of procedure is interesting 
to many imaginative children and permits the 
ready use of supplementary materials The 
journey method followed blindly, however, 
does not readily permit the teaching of a 
country as a whole and the emphasizing of 
causal relations This method, therefore, seems 
better adapted to the earlier than the later 
grades of a school course Such a method of 
procedure causes knowledge to be related to 
steamship routes and railway lines, and not to 
be centered about political areas, as is generally 
necessary and advisable It has a special 
value m the early study of the world whole, 
and to a certain extent in the later work with 
the commercial side of school geography 

The type method is found in use in various 
phases in American school geography work. 
According to this method, one section or area 
is studied very fully as a basis for comparison; 
and other areas, similar to the selected type, 
are passed over quickly. If the selected area 
IS a political and physical unit, a lengthy 
study of the section may result m an over- 
emphasis of mmutisB, so that the area does 
not stand out in the pupil’s mind for its salient 
features. If the selected unit area is a section 
about which some human interest centers, 
and IS not a political or physical unit in itself, 
it fails to be a geographic unit and hence is a 
poor basis for comparison One weakness m 
the teaching by such types is that political 
areas are studied incidentally and perhaps are 
not clearly understood Yet political areas 
are foundational in any use that is made of 
regional geography in everyday life. The 
great advantage of the type area is that it 
permits a careful study to be made of a few 
sections, so that pupils may get a real com- 
prehension of the value of geography and so 


that it provokes natural reviews. The latter 
fact is the strongest argument for following 
the type method in certain sections of school 
work. 

The map-drawing method is now but little 
used, though a generation ago it was much in 
vogue Pupils, by this method, are taught to 
draw maps by a rule of thumb plan and are 
trained to visualize their products For pupils 
who have a good power of visualization, this 
method has its value, provided the maps arc 
drawn according to an understandable scale 
and on a projection that does not too much 
distort areas 

The inductive method has never been much 
employed m American schools, for tlie obvious 
reason that geography deals with many facts 
beyond the students’ experience, and a real 
comprehension of these impersonal materials 
can be more readily imparted by a plan that 
consumes less time 

The topical method is generally followed in 
the upper grammar grades, though the title 
covers multitudes of sms, in places The best 
use of the topical method is found m the lat(‘r 
years of school life, when a causal order from 
causes to consequences can be followed so as 
to give training in right methods of working 
and thinking The topical method in the 
lower grades generally leads to the blind 
memorizing of items of information and not 
to the development of pupils’ powers of work 

As a matter of fact, the method followed 
should vary with the character of the topics 
under consideration, with the age and abilities 
of the pupils, and according to the training of 
the teacher Pupils m the early years are 
interested m the life about them and should 
m general work out in a causal order from the 
human and life conditions to the underlying 
physical influences; in the upper grades, the 
causal Older should m general be followed 
from causes to consequences Any teacher, 
however, who at any time finds himself getting 
into a rut through too slavishly following one 
plan of procedure, should, for the sake of him- 
self, his subject, and his pupils, at once vary 
the monotony by changing his method so as 
to arouse his pupils into activity 

In all school geography work the danger is 
that the subject will be presented in so frag- 
mentary a way that all the life is taken out of 
it The picturesque side of geography should 
not be neglected, although it should be sub- 
ordinated to a well-considered plan of pro- 
cedure This side can be brought out best 
through a rational use of pictures, specimens, 
and supplementary reading. Obviously, the 
excursion should be an important part of 
school geography work m this country, as it 
long has been in many European countries. 
Public opinion must be trained, however, to 
the appreciation of the value of excursions, 
before they can b(‘ generally used m large 
school systems School excursions {qv.) are 
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harder to conduct than class recitations, and, 
unless in the hands of a wise teacher, degenerate 
into picnics and are of little value 

One important phase of geography teaching 
deserves emphasis because it runs all through 
the grades and has been too much neglected in 
recent years; that is, training in location Lo- 
cation is essential in geography, but it does not 
make up the whole subject, at^ was so largely 
the case in the days of sailor geography,’^ 
with its lists of capes and capitals Places 
and features to be studied as to their location 
may be divided into three classes, which will 
be found a good working guide to all teachers 
The first class would include those names 
which should be at the ready service of any 
intelligent person , class two would include 
those names which ought to be familiar to all 
through their school work, so that they can be 
readily found on a map, class three would 
include those names which arc locally signifi- 
cant, but which arc not of equal importance 
in other regions By judging any name accord- 
ing to its relative importance, according to this 
grouping, any tcacdier mav readily work out 
for himself lus minimum of location which he 
will develop m his class 

Method in Secondaiy Schools — Modern 
methods m secondary school geography are 
characterized by an emphasis on laboratory 
work In many of tiie larger public high 
schools of the country, specially arranged 
laboi atones have be('n constructed and 
equipped with extensive collections of maps, 
models, diagrams, lantcin slides, illustrations, 
and, m some cases, with specially devised 
apparatus for ex])(‘rim('ntal work in the develop- 
ment of land forms In schools wheie the 
commercial or industrial phase of geography is 
emphasized, collections showing industrial prod- 
ucts and processes have proved most valuable 
equipment The laboratory presentation of 
topics IS sometimes preliminary to the textbook 
and class study , in the larger number of schools, 
where the jirogram is rigid, the laboratory 
work IS supplementary to the text and class 
work This relation ought to vary with the 
subject under discussion, for obviously some 
topics cannot be presented half by laboratory 
methods and half by classroom methods, as 
would be implied where the subject has two 
class hours and a double laboratory period a 
week Certain topics in geography, as the 
study of weather, climate, and land forms, can 
be more readily approached from the labora- 
tory side than can topics dealing with the 
ocean or the distribution of plants and animals 
Laboratory work may be introductory to 
topics and consist of well thought out prob- 
lems presented in some graphic form, or it 
may be illustrative so as to give definiteness to 
the class and text work The excellent supply 
of maps from the Weather Bureau and the 
United States Ceological Survey makes this 
work in certain subjects much more feasible 


than it was a few years ago The lack of good 
laboratory materials m certain of the other 
fields has meant, m many cases, an over- 
emphasis of the land features, so that, from 
text and laboratory, pupils have secured a 
warped point of view as to the relative value 
of the several phases of physical geography 
Newer methods, better laboratory manuals, 
wider conceptions of the right content of 
geography in secondary schools, have all con- 
tributed toward the improvement of labora- 
tory work It is now conceded that laboratory 
work IS supplementary to class and text work, 
and not coequal in importance at all stages of 
progress 

In some schools, where the conditions arc 
favorable, field work is carried on for a few 
weeks during the year, but field work has not 
developed to the extent that was hoped, owing 
to the difficulties incident to field trips Field 
exercises may roughly be classed m two 
groups, m the early part of the course pupils 
may profitably be taken, afield for “ field sight,” 
— that is, to get a comprehensive view of a 
landscape, see its parts, the problems it pre- 
sents m a physiographic and geographic way 
Such field exercises form the basis for class 
and laboratory work in the closed season of 
winter In the open spring season the field 
exercises may be really “ field work,” where 
upils work out simple problems which have 
een previously approached through the labora- 
tory and text As yet, however, excursions 
have not won for themselves a place in either 
elementary or secondary school geography, and 
arc little used except m the study of industrial 
geography through visits to manufacturing and 
distributing plant (See Excursions, School.) 

Equipment for Teaching — It goes without 
saying that in all geography teaching a good 
textbook IS essential More than one should 
be used, if possible The market is now well 
supplied with good texts for most of the work 
of elementary and secondary schools Labora- 
tory guides, supplemental volumes for reference 
work, encyclopedias, and books of reference are 
adequate. The great lack is good wall maps, 
school atlases, and ample illustrative apparatus 
for elementary schools The available equip- 
ment for secondary work is m some cases 
ovcrrich, so that teachers have difficulty in 
selecting that which is most pertinent 

In elementary schools atlases are practically 
unknown, and wall maps arc little seen and 
less used Yet wall maps arc of fundamental 
importance in school work Every classroom 
above the third grade in elementary schools 
ought to have as a minimum map equipment 
a good Mercator map of the world, a political 
map of the United States, and maps of the 
continents to be studied in the respective 
grades In the uppci grades there should also 
be physical maps of the United States and 
Europe and political maps of all the continents, 
not only for use in geography, but m history, 
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literature, and current events Yet this mini- 
mum 18 rarely found except m the best schools 
in our larger city systems Outline maps are 
also a most valuable adjunct to class work and 
are now available in cheap and reliable form 
Pictures, lantern slides, stereographs, specimens 
illustrating products and industries, models, 
and government publications, in great variety, 
are now easily procurable They form most 
valuable aids to geography study and should 
be used wherever possible, provided they arc 
selected with care and are used, not for pur- 
poses of amusing or merely illustrating points, 
but as really definite parts of class work from 
which valuable lessons may be drawn in a clear- 
cut and illuminating way 

Many other valuable forms of equipment 
might be cited, but a small equipment chosen 
acording to a well-ordered plan and used care- 
fully and systematically is better than a mass 
of unrelated material used just because it is 
available The problem of how to use illus- 
trative material profitably is more difficult than 
how to secure it R. E. D. 

See Visual Aids to Teaching. 
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GEOLOGY — Relationship to other fields 

— Perhaps no science shares its field with other 
sciences to a greater degree than geology As 
the science of the earth, it treats m its own 
special way subject matter that falls also to 
one or another of nearly all the sciences for 
treatment in their special ways Obviously in 
its function as the history of the earth it be- 
comes the province of geology to treat the col- 
lective results of innumerable agencies and 
processes that enter individually into the fields 
of other sciences. 

If a survey of the whole field of science be 
taken to bring further into view the genetic 
relations of the several subjects of study, it 
will be seen that the history of the realm from 
which springs the realistic phase of education 
discloses two coordinate lines of evolution, each 
of which embraces a series of progressive steps 
The one senes includes {a) the cooperation of 
chemical and physical agents in the formation 
of minute integers leading up to molecules; 
{h) the combination of molecules in the forma- 
tion of crystalloidal, colloidal, and amorphous 
^SS^^K^tes , (c) the assembling of these into 
the lithosphere, the hydrosphere, and the atmos- 
phere; (d) the coordination of these in the 
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formation of the completed planet; (e) the cor- 
relation of this with kindred bodies into the 
solar system, and finally (/) the assembling of 
solar systems into the stellar galaxy The 
other series embraces (a) the cooperation of 
organic agencies in forming and actuating indi- 
vidualized plasms; (b) the union or differen- 
tiation of these in the formation of more com- 
plex living organisms, (c) the development of 
a system of transmittal of organic acquisitions, 

(d) the initiation of reflex and sense action, 

(e) the development of a system of registry of 
sense experiences; (/) the development of 
sense action and mental registry into higher 
and higher derivatives, until finally (ff) they 
merge into the declared forms of mental, moral, 
and social phenomena; in other words, into 
the very working ground of education itself 
The word “ finally is intended here to mean 
only the last stage of human vision, not at all 
the ultimate in any sense. These two series 
run closely parallel to one another and are 
interdependent They in themselves imply 
better than a long discussion the relations of 
earth studies to other studies To the student 
of earth history in particular, the genetic con- 
nections of the two senes are themselves the 
best expressions of the vital relations of the 
sciences and serve as the most reliable guide 
in interpreting and evaluating their educational 
functions The natural paths for educational 
procedure, so far at least as genetic considera- 
tions have weight, he up and down the his- 
torical lines, for these disclose the real jdaces 
that have been taken by the participant factors 
in the natural order of things In the details 
of a formal study there is a choice between 
starting with the more primitive and the more 
undifferentiated and thence working toward 
the more segregate and the more individual, 
and as an alternative, starting with the last 
stages, the end products for the time being, 
and working backwards along the lines of 
genesis toward the more primitive and the 
more undifferentiated, but in natural practice 
— with little doubt the best practice — both 
courses have been followed interchangeably 
and often in such close succession as to make 
the method a type of reversible mental action, 
an almost spontaneous gliding from antecedent 
to consequent and immediately back from con- 
sequent to antecedent, from parent to off- 
spring and at once back from offspiing to 
parent, and so up and down from one link of 
the genetic chain to another in either direction, 
as occasion offers 

It IS of course fully recognized that when 
the historical or genetic factor has little in- 
structional value, which is perhaps only true 
when it is unimportant to know how the sub- 
ject or the state under study grows out of or 
grows into other subjects or other states, the 
educational process may play more freely to 
and fro across the lines of natural sequence or 
in neglect of them. It is of course recognized 


that underlying the whoh' web and woof of 
antecedents and couseciiKMits there are many 
factors common to several oi to all Ihh's of 
succession and these may be treated to ad- 
vantage independently, artificially, or al)- 
stractly and precedence given to their own 
kinships of qualities rather than their genetic 
or historical relationships This mode and the 
genetic mode are complementary and coor<li- 
iiate, not antagonistic or even competitive 
The Essential Factors of Earth Study — Tlit‘ 
study of our dwelling place involves four main 
factors: (1) the study of the birth of the earth; 
(2) the study of its structure and composition, 
z €. the earth’s mechanism, (3) the study of 
the energies, organic as well as inorganic, that 
actuate it and the modes of their action, / c. 
its processes and its dynamics, and (4) the 
successive interplay of these, i c its history 
From the higher point of view of earth science 
neither of these factors by itself can yield the 
highest educational results, for neither leads the 
mind to all the essentials of a lound view In 
world study at least it is not enough to know 
the origin or the mechanism alone, nor the 
processes and energies alone, there must be a 
study of the actual workings and, for a round(‘d, 
guarded, balanced view, a study of the long 
chain of blended processes and results actually 
realized in history. 

Historical — The Primitive Stages of Earth 
Study — In the primitive education of the 
various peoples, the crude products of earth 
study, if study it mav be called, had a ratlier 
large place in the small total of educational 
agencies that took part m guiding the primi- 
tive ways of life Such information as was 
picked up and handed down related diieflv to 
the immediate needs of life and may be said 
to have been forced by daily requirements 
rather than sought for the love of knowing 
The additions that were slowly made as time 
went on more largely took the form of a widen- 
ing of imperfect knowledge than of a careful 
sifting of what had been acquired It is true 
that then as at all times testing by trial sifted, 
m some measure, what passed for knowledge, 
but it was incidental rather than purposeful, 
and the critical spirit of science was not yet 
born The whole w^as very crude, yet it was 
very necessary The primitive school of earth 
lore was the open school of life’s necessities 
It was indeed so bioad that it was shared by 
many of the higher animals, each in its own 
peculiar way, and some of the attainments of 
these animals in the line of keen geographic 
sense and acute knowledge of local topography 
compel admiration 

The earth lore of the human race in these 
early stages was chiefly of the geographic 
rather than geologic type (See Geography ) 
There was, however, some rude beginning of 
acquiring knowledge relative to crustal struc- 
ture and composition Caverns were explored 
and occupied, structural material w^as chosen 
37 
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and built into shelters and homes, stone was 
selected and fashioned into weapons and tools, 
certain ores were discovered and smelted, and 
the use of metals begun. A crude form of 
economic geology was thus slowly brought into 
being and took part in the rude training of the 
primitive races. There can be no doubt, also, 
that even the rudest peoples were impressed 
by earthquakes and volcanoes, by floods and 
landslides, and more or less by the gentler 
geological processes, but these impressions seem 
to have tended rather to weave themselves 
into fantastic conceptions than into sober in- 
ductions of the scientific order While these 
beginnings of geologic knowledge can scarcely 
be classed as science, they cannot be disre- 
garded as elements m the primitive education, 
for they were m reality germinal. At these 
early stages there does not seem to have been 
more than vague imaginings of what the earth 
as a whole might be, and such speculations as 
were indulged in respecting its origin were of the 
rnvthical anthropic order 

Throughout this primitive stage no other 
coiK^ept than that of a flat earth appears to 
have had any vogue; and so the belief that 
the earth was essentially a plain may be taken 
as the most tangible criterion to set off the 
primitive stage from the more advanced stage 
that followed it It seems strange, and yet is 
perhaps not so strange as it seems, that the 
geographic dispersion of the race should have 
well-nigh wrapped the earth about, while yet 
the notion that it was flat prevailed Even 
within historic times and among the Medi- 
terranean nations of much lauded intellectual 
attainments it was regarded as a. great step 
toward unity and completeness to be able to 
map the land as a circular or elliptical plain, 
girt about by the great river, Oceanus 

The Stage of Speculative Extension — When 
the epoch of the flat earth, the earth of com- 
mon vision, began to give place to the spheroidal 
earth, the earth of corrected vision and of 
scientific imagination, the unscientific imagina- 
tion came also into play and a whole troop of 
visionary conceptions of modes of formation 
sprang into being There was at first little 
restraint from chemical, physical, and astro- 
nomical knowledge, or from scientific training, 
and so fantastic speculation ran riot for a 
time In this the pre-Grecian peoples indulged 
freely, while the idealistic trend of the Greek 
mind lent itself peculiarly to this indulgence. 
A long line of eminent Greeks drew in turn a 
varied series of pictures of earth genesis among 
which the metaphysical were dominant; but 
still these were stimulative and clustered about 
some substantial seeds of truth As early as 
the sixth century b r Anaximander, doubtless 
working on germinal ideas derived from 
Thales, set forth his conception of a fluidal 
evolution of the earth and of the stars He 
conceived the earth to be round, and set it in 
the center of the universe. Mystical as his 


view was in most respi'cts, it recognized phys- 
ical stages in cosmic development and was the 
germ of a new order of thought In the same 
century Xenophanes noted the remains of 
mollusks and of plants imbedded m rocks and 
took a step toward fossil biology This was 
scarcely a step m paleontology, even m em- 
bryonic paleontology, for Xenophanes seems 
to have had no thought of a series of ancient 
types leading up to the present types and 
making up a biologic genealogy He merely 
recognized the burial of existing types of life 
during a previous incursion of the sea Xan- 
thus, a century later, and Herodotus, still 
later, recorded other cases of fossil remains 
and strengthened the theory of former inunda- 
tions Empedocles, in the fifth century, studied 
Etna and noted other signs of internal heat 
and became the father of all such as believe m 
a molten interior 

The doctrine of a round earth grew into the 
creed of a school when the Pythagoreans 
adopting it gave it a congenial metaphysical 
basis and made it popular with the Greeks 
The sphere is the most perfect of forms, it is 
therefore the fittest form for the home of 
man, hence it is the form of the home of man 
The Sophists and the Platon ists as they came 
into influence still furtlnu pushed into ascend- 
ency the dialectic and imaginative tendencies 
in earth study, and the scientific mode of pro- 
ceeding by successive tests, never as yet more 
than feeble, was overwhelmed There was 
some little recovery under the leadership of 
Aristotle, who combined in a singular way the 
speculative and the einjiirical methods He 
recognized stages of earth development and 
some other vital features, but there was little 
of the spirit or method of modem geology in 
his treatment of the earth Theophrastus 
wrote on minerals, stones, and fossils, and some- 
thing approaching a text m geological lines 
began to become available 

A contribution of the genuine scientific type 
came out of Egypt when, near the middle of 
the third century b c , Eratosthenes measured 
a degree and thus laid the basis for a real esti- 
mate of the size of the earth To this solid 
contribution he added various hypotheses of 
the more sober order relative to mountain 
chains, to the former presence of the ocean 
above the continents as implied by fossils, to 
the work of water, and to the phenomena of 
volcanoes and earthquakes 

The Roman period naturally brought a more 
realistic spirit and m the course of the wide 
expansion of the Empire, a larger need for 
geographic and geologic information Strabo, 
Seneca, Pliny the Elder, and Pliny the Younger 
added largely to the stock of earth knowledge, 
as well as suggestive interpretations of the 
more striking of the earth processes. In their 
treatment of volcanoes, earthquakes, sub- 
sidences, and elevations, as well as the work 
of water, they often touched mterpretationaJ 
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grounds occupied later by the older school of 
geologists 

Marinus of Tyre and Ptolemy of Egypt 
added much oriental knowledge to the accre- 
tions of the Greeks and Romans, and all this 
material coming later into the hands of the 
Arabs was partially saved from destruction 
during the brecciating stages that followed the 
downfall of Rome, and thus became the pos- 
sible seeds of a revival of earth study m Eu- 
rope when it emerged several centuries later 
from the shadows of the dark ages In actual 
fact the revival was probably more largely 
spontaneous than inherited 

The Transition to a Truer Basis — The brec- 
ciation of the Roman Empire not only involved 
the destruction of a large part of the material 
for education m earth science that had been 
gathered by the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans, but the catastrophe was followed 
by the rise of a form of scholasticism that came 
to be a grave obstacle to the resuscitation of 
earth study on a true basis The obstacle was 
not so much a barrier to the regathering of 
statistical data as a restraint put upon the 
free interpretation of the processes by which 
the earth had come to be what it is To fully 
appreciate the educational contribution which 
geology made in rectifying ethical attitudes 
and intellectual methods, the sterile obstruc- 
tive nature of the retrocession of the Middle 
Ages must be duly weighed 

The issue of these ages at first centered on 
the nature and meaning of fossils, not alto- 
gether a new issue, but one revived with new 
intensity On the one hand, it was held that 
the lifelike shapes in the rocks were the prod- 
ucts of a VIS plastica, or of some form of 
molding force in the earth, or else were a 
Mephistophelian device for the deception of 
man; on the other hand, it was urged that 
they were true relics of former life entrapped 
in the growing sediments in the natural course 
of events It was at bottom an ethical issue, 
a question as to the integrity and fidelity of 
the record of creation, if not of the honesty of 
the creation itself 

Although Xenophanes had recognized the 
genuineness of fossils in the sixth century b c 
and had been followed by many others in the 
classical ages, so great was the retrocession 
attending the breakup of the Roman Empire 
and so deep was the neglect into which deter- 
minate data had fallen through the establish- 
ment of medieval scholasticism, that Leo- 
nardo da Vmci in reaffirming the genuineness 
of fossils was perhaps as much a pioneer in the 
fifteenth century a D as Xenophanes had been 
in the sixth century b c and no doubt had 
greater need of courage The views of Da 
Vinci were probably original, at least they were 
concrete and based on the close and accurate 
observations of an engineer and an artist 
While Da Vinci clearly recognized that fossils 
implied changes of land and sea and were 
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marks of former crustal (‘vimts, it is not cleat 
that he saw in them the recoid of a succession 
of different faunas and floras Besides others, 
he was followed by Alexander, who had ob- 
served fossils in the Calabrian mountains, and 
notably by Francastorio, who built a strong 
argument on the fossils of the rocks of Verona 
As soon as the genuineness of fossils had 
made appreciable headway against the imita- 
tionists or simulationists, the issue took on a 
new phase, m which the two parties were those 
who assigned the fossils to the Noachian deluge 
and those who held that they recorded a much 
more ancient history, the diluvialists and the 
nascent paleontologists In the belief in a 
Noachian flood then prevalent there was at 
once an element of aid and a deterrent With 
such a belief, it was not unnatural that fossils 
should at first be thought to be relics of that 
flood, and proof of it Not unnaturally this 
belief prompted the collection and description 
of these diluvu universalis testes and so added 
data and broadened interest At the same 
time, the belief developed and deeply im- 
planted an erroneous clement of interpretation 
that soon grew to be a formidable barrier to 
the true view But with the best minds the 
very attempt to make the fossils serve as wit- 
nesses to the deluge led to observations incon- 
sistent with so recent and so brief an event 
and turned them toward the true view Nico- 
las Steno, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, followed a little later by Vallisneri, 
Moro, and Gencrelli, gave start to an Italian 
school working somewhat on modern lines 
They are perhaps entitled to be regard(‘d as 
the pioneers of modern historical geolog}^ In 
the later pait of that century, Robert Hooke 
of England became the pioneer of an English 
school of a similar type, and here and there in 
other parts of Europe there arose centers of 
like order which spread the leaven of the 
nascent modern movement, so that by the 
middle of the eighteenth century the pioneers 
of the modern school had gained a him foot- 
ing Meanwhile the advocates of mystic simu- 
lation or of Mephistoplielian purpose had fallen 
into discredit, but the diluvialists still retained 
a large and influential following This school 
can scarcely be said to have lost a place among 
contributors to geologic data until the strati- 
graphic senes had been worked out so fully as 
to leave no question that there had been a 
long series of successive depositions m which 
there was imbedded a like succession of faunas, 
a work which, though much advanced by many 
workers m the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, did not become a declared achieve- 
ment until William Smith of England, Cuvier 
of France, and others of the early nineteenth 
century had brought paleontological science 
into clear definition based on irrefragible evi- 
dence Meanwhile, however, the diluvialists 
were being gradually replaced by a catastrophic 
school who assigned the successions of ancient 
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hfo 1(> a s<Mi(*s of (*r(‘}i1ions following? provioiis 
oi j)iii lial <l(‘.sti uctioiib 

While* ill(*b<* (lUCinl IHSIK'S l(‘lHtlV(* to llfl* 
li('l(l the* fioiit of tho stage, notable advanees 
had been made on the morganie side resulting 
m a l)road(*r and moie speeifie knowledge of the 
eomposition and structure of the rocks This 
was in part incidental to the study of tin* 
strata and the fossils and m part stimulatc'd 
by economic considerations, but it arose also 
m part from a growing desire to know for its 
own sake Leonardo da Vinci, Nicolas Steiio, 
and others who had taken leading parts in the 
organic problem, were large contributors here 
also Lehmann, Fuchsel, Arduino, and others 
assembled and systematized the existing knowl- 
edge of minerals, rocks, ores, and structural 
phenomena, and began tabulations of strati- 
graphical sequence 

Just at the turn of the century a notable 
issue arose between those who held that the 
basal rocks were formed by crystallization 
from solution in water, the Neptumsts, led by 
Werner, and those who held that they were 
formed by solidification from the molten state, 
the Plutomsts, led by Hutton The issue 
went over into the nineteenth century, opinion 
drifting toward the Huttonian side 

Concurrent with these special movements 
on the biological and physical sides, there was 
also a revival of theoretical effort on some- 
what firmei grounds than those that stimu- 
lated the Cheek speculations Descartes, 
Leibnitz, and Buffon gave forth views of the 
formative stages of the earth, which, though 
inadequate or erroneous, served to gather 
the scattered thought of the time into unity, 
to enlarge tlie fii'ld of view, and to stimulalo 
thought in ciuait(*rs where the unorganiz(*d 
details failed to awaken interest These were 
followed near the close of the century by the 
speculations of Tliornas Wright and Kant and 
by the definite liypothesis of the Marquis de 
Laplace that later came to monopolize tin* 
term Nebular Hypothesis Thus the latter 
half of the eighteenth centuiy greatly eiirndied 
and gave truer trend to the rather crude 
rejuvenations of the three previous centuries, 
and 111 so doing prepared the way for the 
more rapid and sounder development of the 
geologic sciences m the next century 

The nineteenth ci'iitury was m fact the first 
round period of really well-organized, wisely 
directed geologic effoit During the early and 
middle portions of the century there was a 
pronounced effort to harmonize the geologic 
record with the interpretation of the biblical 
account and with views of creation then widely 
prevalent Modified forms of the Laplacian 
and Kantian hypotheses of genesis came into 
general acceptance and were woven into these 
efforts at harmony The leading dynamical 
interpretations of the earth were made to con- 
form to the contractional postulates of these 
hypotheses The molten earth of Empedocles 


was a scared V qiiesfioiied /ciiet and was 
(iK)UKlit to liave a /iim I'asis in tlie use of 
int(*riial temperatui (*, m volcanic i)lu*nomean 
and in the cosmologic luq)oth(‘scs The early 
earth was conceivi'd to have been enshrouded 
111 hot gases of immense volume and density 
which suffered progressive dejiletion as time 
went on Widespread uniform tropical cli- 
mates were held to have pu'vailed in the earlv 
ages and to have been followed by more (liverso 
and cooler ones in the lati'i ages Seasons, 
aridities, and refrigerations were features of the 
later periods alone and by forecast were made 
the forerunners of still more complete atmos- 
jiheric consumption m the future leading on to 
a final refrigeration Geological progrt*ss was 
held to be marked by cataclysms destioymg 
all life, and these to b(‘ followed by new creations 
It IS within the memory of the writer that 


complete destruction of life at the close of tin* 
Paleozoic and of the Mesozoic eras respectively 
was taught in standard American colleges and 
by the most authoritative American textbooks 
At less important stages jiartial destructions 
and corresponding creations wt*re thought to 
have intervened lietween thi'se greater catas- 
trophies All distinct species were th(‘n held 
to be new creations The whole geological 
conception was thus made to consist of a series 
of catastrophics and creations in which the 
destructional and creative factors played alter- 
nate parts Every tenure of existence was 
thought to be uncertain and the termination 
of the whole distinctly foreshadowed 

There was, indeed, some dissent from the 
catastrophic features of th(‘se views appearing 
now and then far back and growing as tune 
went on Hutton had urged tin* jirofouiid 
changes that could be wrought in tune by the 
ceaseless action of the quiet agencies, and 
Lamarck had urged the divergencies of living 
forms that might be developed by use Play- 
fair had lieljied on the Huttonian views 
Lycll near the end of the first quarti'r of the 
nineteenth century added furtht‘i to thi'se 
views and rounded out the whole into the 
doctimc of umformitariamsm winch success- 
fully contested the held with catastrophism 
during the second quarter of the nmetei'iith 
century and came to be the creed of the domi- 
nant school in the latter half of the centuiy 
With the verity of the geological record 
firmly established, though incomplete, and 
with the competency of gentle agi‘iici(‘s cease- 
lessly acting sustained by a strong advocacy, 
the way was prepared for a favorable lecep- 
tion of the doctrine of derivation of jilant and 
animal species through selection when ad- 
vanced by Darwin and Wallace near the 
middle of the century Though this was essen- 
tially biological, the establishment of the 
geologic record was scarcely less than an indis- 
pensable prerequisite to any wide ai^ceptance at 
that time. The profound educational effect 
of the doctrine of evolution into which this 
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has grown is perhaps quite as much due to 
geology as to biology so far as current times 
are concerned The revolutionary effects of 
this doctrine of continuity and derivation in 
the intellectual world are familiar themes and 
need not be dwelt on here further than to urge 
their dependence on the verity of the larger 
history of which life evolution is a part The 
full dejith and reach of this revolution as an 
educational agenc.y has not yet been realized 
and cannot be fully realized until the further 
evolutions to which it leads have had time to 
take tangible form and pass their trial periods 

The opening of the twentieth century has 
brought some of th(‘se further evolutions into 
tangible stages These seem to foreshadow 
the issues of the present century From the 
mystical ages down to the close of the eight- 
eenth century, the earth and related bodies 
were commonly assigned a birth from chaos. 
During the nineteenth century, belief in a 
more orderly birth from gaseous or quasi- 
gaseous scmichaotic states replaced these 
In the closing stage's of the nineteenth century 
the dynamics underlying all these' cosmogonies 
was challenged and a system of dynamics of 
the same order as that which is now in con- 
trol, entitled plaiu'tesimal because embodied 
in minute masses, offered in its stead So 
also, instead of tlie provieius assumption that 
the present solar system is the first and only 
system of its series, the firstborn of chaos, 
there was offered the hypothesis that the cur- 
rent solar system is but a rejuvi'iiation of an 
eailier system back of which may he a genealogy 
of systems to which no specific* limit was 
assigned It carries the conception of a slow- 
grown solid earth in which a molten earth or 
a general molten intc'rior may probably nc'vc'r 
have been a- feature The preferential view is 
that internal stresses have* constantly forcc'd 
to the surfa(*(' molten rock with its included 
gases as fast as formed m working volumes, 
thus building up the crust and feeding the 
atmosphere and hydrosphere, while the soliditv 
of the interior is preserved The atmosphere 
IS made the product of cooperative agencies of 
supply and consumption whose mutual action 
maintains an oscillating equilibrium within 
limits congenial to terrestrial life, a system 
tliat presumably may continue to maintain 
the conditions of life for eons yet to come 
Tins iK'w phase of umfonnitarianisin opens a 
forecast of indeterminate duration correspond- 
ing to the enlarged retrospect it o])ens m the? 
rejuvenations of past solar svstems The 
wliole constitutes a further stej) m the reduc- 
tion of the (*atastrophi(*, factors and the exten- 
sion of quiet jicrsistent jirocedure Even the 
rejuvenation of a solar system is made no more 
catastrophic than the mutually excitive effects 
of passing stars 

A second feature, a contribution of phvsics 
to geology, IS th(' discovery that some of tin' 
atoms of the earth arc undergoing spontaneous 


disintegration and m doing so are shooting 
forth particles at prodigious velocities, imply- 
ing energies of like prodigious order This 
has laised the (piestion, as yet unanswered, 
whether spontaneous change, and jierhaps 
spontaneous organization, are not universal 
functions of earth matter and of the cosmic 
matter to which it is related However this 
may be, the new phenomena exalt to the limii. 
of man’s imagination the activities and t'liergies 
of common rnattei In the light of this, thi' 
earth appears to have htth' need of an inherit- 
ance of internal lu'at, its volcanic disjdavs 
may be little mon' than tlu* product of spon- 
taneous disintegration within The energiei' 
of the solar system seem adeejuate for the 
greater projections backwaid and forvvaid which 
the later cosmology had already assumed on 
other grounds 

This sketch of the growdh of ('arth science' 
implies the course of education through which 
the leaders of thought and the* woild at large* 
have passed in reaching the pn'senl stage of 
world science It is a couciete mode of indi- 
cating the place which this science' has occu- 
pied in human juogress The jihrase woild 
science’’ is here used pe'rmissively, for it is that 
rounded conceptiem wdne*h embrae'cs the totalit> 
of the earth and its inhabitants freiin the begin- 
ning till now, that has taken deej) hold on the* 
thought of the' w^orlel and has influe'iice'd its 
intellectual develojunent The brane*he‘s of 
earth study take their ineliMelual jilace's as 
special sciences under the* more conipiehensive' 
wmrld study These* spee'ial geeilogic sciene‘e*s 
embrace the subjee't.-inatte'r of meist of the* 
courses that form the curricula of the schools 
and require technical pe'elagogical treatment 
Deployment of the Geologic Sciences — 
While the very essence of ideal geology is the 
unitary treatment of the organized totaldy^ of 
earth knowledge, its actual giowth as a scienci* 
and as a school study has diverged widely 
from this idi'al Paiticular phases of the sub- 
ject have been taken up inoie oi less spoiadi- 
cally as conditions invited, and this has given 
a lack of symmetry to its several stages The 
geographic phase w^as the earliest, and geog- 
raphy might ideally have been extended to 
embrace the earth’s conuiosition, structure, 
processes, and life history, and so have em- 
bodied the whole group of earth scieiu'es and 
th(' whole history of tin* earth, but in fact 
geogiapliK* studies were foi ages so largely 
limited to the surface* as it is, and to the* 
present relations of the creature's that dwTll 
on it, that the name caiiu' to (h'liote this 
specifically and the term “geology” was coined 
to embrace the broader study that arose later 
The geogiaphic mode of treatment is now 
being extended backward into the “ geologic ” 
ages and the old surface's of the earth are 
being worked out, and so there is in jiroce'ss 
e)f devi'leijuneut the new science of paleei- 
goography This is worked out almost wholly 
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by methods known as geologic and still the 
results are assembled and interpreted in a 
geographic sense and take that name 

So, too, while the earlier geography was 
mainly descriptive of the earth surface as it is, 
with the growth of the spirit of inquiry into 
processes and antecedents, there has come 
into the later study a search for the origin and 
meaning of the surface features and so the old 
form of “ geographic ’’ treatment has grown 
more and more toward the “ geologic treat- 
ment, that is, toward the study of processes, 
former states, underlying material, structure, 
and historical meaning And so the two 
sciences run together and overlap, as they 
should under the newer view of the true rela- 
tions of the sciences and of their educational 
functions The real fields of science overlap, 
iriterdigitatc and interfuse, geography en- 
velops the earth in lU way and geology 
equally compasses the whole iii its way; not 
a little of their common ground is identical, 
belonging equally to both and belonging ex- 
clusively to neither. 

The ground wlu're geography and geology 
most intimately nuM't is embraced under the 
terms physical geography and physiography 
These terms are in part used synonymously and 
in part distinctively When the emphasis is 
laid on the physical features of the surface as 
fealureSf the better usag(‘ jilaces the study under 
physical geography , when the emphasis is laid 
mainly on the inodc^ of origin and the processes 
involved, the study takes on a geological aspect 
and is best placed under physiography as that 
term is used m America With such a dis- 
tinction in mind, physiography was placed in 
the geological group by those who were pioneers 
in the educational use of the term m America, 
while physical geography naturally retains its 
place m the geographic group 

Physiography is at once a recent school 
study and a recent development of geologic 
science Powell and Gilbert, pioneers m 
enunciating the doctrine of the base level and of 
cycles of erosion, arc worthy of being regarded 
as the fathers of the science, while Davis, 
Penck, Salisbury, and others have been efficient 
m developing it As a means of training, it 
has the advantage of presenting an available 
field at the site of every institution, if urban 
modifications have not destroyed it The 
processes that may be studied in action or 
through their recent results include a large 
portion of those that enter into stratigraphic, 
and dynamic geology As respects mental 
discipline, physiography is a rather rigorous 
naturalistic study of processes leading on to 
definite results and forcing rather close inter- 
pretations of results m terms of their causes 
The actions are measurably complex but not 
usually so intricate as to confuse careful stu- 
dents. Physiographic study centers on physi- 
cal processes and touches the biological and 
the human elements incidentally rather than 


primarily In this limitation it keeps on fairly 
solid grounds and trams students to firmness 
of mental action and trustworthiness in inter- 
pretation These are its virtues. Its self- 
imposed limitation lies m leaving the biological 
and the human elements to be developed in 
similar ways on their own grounds. These 
cannot j ust yet be treated with the firmness and 
trustworthiness already attained on the physi- 
cal side and, if they could, their fusion in a 
single work under a single title at this stage of 
educational development would be one of 
doubtful wisdom It is therefore a mooted 
question how far the stronger treatment with 
its limitations should displace the looser treat- 
ment of the broader field pending the develop- 
ment of th(’ biologic and anthropic elements on 
firmer grounds The argument from supposed 
superior interest is scarcely pertinent, for su- 
perior interest usually lies where intellectual 
success finds its most tangible victories The 
subject is touched again below 

When imjuiry first seriously began to pene- 
trate the earth, it took note of the composition 
and structure of the crust I'lus led to some 
knowledge of sedimentary rocks and to the 
beginning of stratigraphy and historical geol- 
ogy It led also to a knowledgt* of volcanic, 
plutonic, and other crystalline rocks and thus 
to the geology of the massive terranes, the chi(‘f 
field of petrologic geology, the complement of 
stratigraphic geology It led also to the 
recognition of bowed, warped, crumpled, broken, 
and shifted rocks and thus to deformutive 
geology (diastrophism) This embraces the 
study of mountains (orogeny) and of the more 
general elevations and depressions (cpeirogeny) 
Inquiry led also to the observation that dis- 
torted rocks have usually undergone crystalli- 
zation and chemical modification and hence to 
metamorphic geology The whole subject of 
geologic structure may be embraced under the 
sub-science geote(d<onics, and the whole of 
formational geology under that of geognosy 
Vulcanology grew up naturally as a special 
phase of igneous geology, and seismology grc‘w 
as naturally out of the study of rapid (‘arth 
movements of which earthquakes are the most 
declared form All these phenomena involve 
great energies and thus they tie geology to 
physics, the common borderland of wlmdi is 
treated under geophysics 

As the studies of the general aspects of rocks 
were carried down to detail it was discov(*red 
that the crust is composed of rock elements, 
conveniently known as rock species, and that 
these could be further analyzed into definite 
minerals, hence arose the science of rocks, 
lithology or petrology, or, when mainly de- 
scriptive, petrography, hence also arose th(‘ 
science of mineralogy, back of which he closely 
chemistry and crystallography Down to the 
latter half of the nineteenth century the study 
of rocks and minerals went but little beyond 
naked eye examinations, mechanical tests for 
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hardness, cleavage, and other qualities, and 
simple chemical tests supported in some degree 
by full chemical analyses, but optical methods 
were later introduced, particularly the examina- 
tion of thm slices of rocks under a polarizing 
microscope, and this led to a much closer study 
of rocks and minerals and wrought a revolution 
in the sciences of mineralogy and petrology 
from which arose the sub-sciences optical min- 
eralogy and optical petrography 

Petrology is almost inseparably connected 
with other branches of geology and is generally 
grouped with geology m university curricula 
The relations of mineralogy are less declared It 
IS oftener grouped with geology than any other 
science, but it is sometimes associated with 
chemistry, sometimes made a distinct depart- 
ment, and sometimes, though rarely, coupled 
with physics on account of the optical factors. 
The best criterion in such cases of composite 
relationships is the very practical one of letting 
the source from which springs the largest stu- 
dent Intel est be the guide In this respect the 
advantage lies largely with geology, for it is from 
geological phenomena that interest in minerals 
most largely springs, and it is in geology or in min- 
ing that mineralogy finds its largest applications 

The industrial and ornamental uses of rocTs 
and minerals eaily gave rise to rude forms of 
economic geology and these utilities ha\e 
steadily multiplied until this phase of geology 
has come to be one of wide application It is 
the basis of governmental geological surveys 
and these have contributed greatly to the de- 
velopment of the science, not even excepting 
tliose of its phases that do not for the time 
being seem to have direct industrial importance. 
Through its economic phases, geology becomes 
related to several of the technological brancht'S, 
as mining engmeeiing, metallurgy, ceramics, 
architecture, etc 

The fundamental part that life relics played 
in the giowth of the sciences iin])lies, as sug- 
gested in the historical sketch, the educational 
relations of general geology to paleontology 
When well deployed in an institution, paleon- 
tology usually falls into myertebrate paleon- 
tology, vertebrate paloontologv, and paleo- 
botany The most recent science on the 
border line of biology and geology is ecology, 
a composite study of life in relation to its en- 
vironment As a study it is close akin to 
physiography, and the field work of the two 
is conveniently conjoined where both are well 
developed in the same institution Physiog- 
raphy and plant ecology aie natural running 
mates, and when ecology shall be extended to 
ammals and man and treated on a firm basis, 
physiography, biologic ecology, and anthropic 
ecology will form a triumvirate of peculiar 
educational power and will doubtless set at rest 
the mooted question mentioned above by taking 
an indispensable position in standard curricula 
as effective disciplinary, as well as intellectually 
nourishing, studies. 


When paleontology shall have gathered and 
elaborated adequate data relative to the psychi- 
cal phenomena of past life, this will quite surely 
form the basis of palcopsychology, which will 
bind paleontologic geology to the modern 
mental sciences and cooperate with them in 
dealing with the earlier stages of mental, moral, 
and social development 

The study of the hydrosphere is a vital part 
of geology, for the activities of water in its 
various forms are the special characteristic of 
the present geologic eon The geology of the 
hydrosphere grades into the special sciences of 
hydrology and oceanology, as also into glaci- 
ology and into physiography 

The atmosphere has long escaped an adequate 
treatment as a geological agent, but it is rapidly 
coming into its place and paleochmatology 
and paleometeorology ai e foreshadowed sciences 
Geological evidence of a cogent order is forcing 
an abandonment of inherited views on at- 
mospheric phenomena and opening a place 
for these new sciences It was thought until 
recently that the earth was enveloped by a thin 
atmosphere only, beyond which extremely 
cold and nearly empty space isolated it from 
its km of the solar family Closer inquiry 
makes it clear that the atmosphere is not so 
narrowly limited and that there is some ex- 
change of matter between the members of the 
solar family While it is not yet clear what 
quantitative value this exchange may have, it 
serves to bring the study of cosmologic re- 
lations into the present problems of geology, 
and to suggest that cosmology may come to 
play, in current issues, a part kindred to th(‘ 
more spectacular function played at the birth of 
the earth 

Geology in the Schools — While the gcneial 
geologic knowledge of the earlier ages grew up 
from the incidental observations of the multi- 
tude as they came into contact with the earth, 
geology as a formal study came into the higher 
horizons of the schools from the few who 
patiently worked it out into science, and it has 
gradually been working downward from higher 
to the lower horizons A century ago geology 
scarcely had a recognized place in even the 
foremost institutions, save m certain economic 
aspects in certain schools of mines Its growth 
as a distinct school study is almost compassed 
within the last hundred years, and much the 
most of the growth falls witlnn the last half 
century At first geology found a place only 
in the last years of study, and it has inept for- 
ward m the curriculum only slowly The chief 
reason assigned for this retention of a late place 
is the need of studying so many other sciences 
before geology is taken up While there is 
reason in this, the logic rests upon the doubtful 
assumption that it is best to proceed fiom 
science to phenomena rather than from phiniom- 
eiia to science It remains to b(‘ seen whether 
the advantages of rotation and reciprocity in 
cultivating science may not be as conducive 
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to productiveness as they are in the cultiva- 
tion of soils The spread of geologic studies 
seems to have been more rapid down the upper 
horizons of different grades of institutions 
than down the courses of the same institution ; 
and so at present, geology finds a place in the 
upper grades of secondary schools, while it 
rarely appears in the first years of the higher 
institutions But m some form it now has 
a place in the best schools from the high school 
to the university 

Geology and Physiography in the High Schools — 
A notable percentage of high schools in America 
are coming to offei courses in which the agents, 
processes, and stages of fashioning the earth’s 
surface are factors Whether this is done 
under the nam(‘ physical geography, physiog- 
raphy, or geology is of minor importance 
The order named seems to be that of pre- 
dominance so far as the name is concerned 
It IS impracticable to ascertain precisely how 
the earth studies are handled on the average. 
It IS safe to sav, however, that the genetic 
phases of surface eonfiguration, the vitalizing 
element, have rapidly gained m emphasis in 
recent years The number of high schools 
that teach geological history is quite a minor 
fraction With the growth of the study of sur- 
fac(‘ fashioning processes, in essence dynamic 
geology, there has been a tendency to replace 
other forms of geology with this more special 
phase, a gam m intensity with a loss m breadth 
and in the biologic and human elements This 
IS a step 111 intensification whose value can only 
be fully seen when the complementary intensi- 
fication m the biologic and anthropic factors, 
tile plant, animal, and human ecologies, are 
brought into working order coordinately with 
physiography Plant ecology is already com- 
ing into function as a companion study to 
physiography, and both are well adapted to 
the earlier years and form an excellent basis 
for the higher ecologies These latter are m 
process of scientific development and will no 
doubt soon enter upon their early trial periods 
111 the schools These require greater breadth, 
equipoise, and maturity of judgment and are 
better adapted to the later years They may 
well follow or go with historical geology, for 
historical geology brings into view the great 
facts of past ecological experience The double 
couplet, physiography and mscntiate ecology, 
earth history and sentiate ecology, together 
cover in a strong way the ground covered in 
a more' general fashion by physical geography, 
and constitute its appropriate successors in an 
effective curriculum 

Physiography and plant ecology converge 
in the phenomena of the soil, which is a special 
zone of contact, They come to be particularly 
intimate in the ecology of soil life, the critical 
point of advance in agriculture at present. 
They are the fundamental sciences on which 
soil science should rest and are therefore the 
sciences that may well be given m the high 


schools as a preparation for agricultural science 
now pressing for a place in these schools Ani- 
mal ecology has a similar relation to the animal 
industries 

The present status of earth science in^ the 
secondary schools is eminently one of transition 
which, though marked by elements of con- 
fusion and some retrocession, is working rapidly 
toward a vitalization of geography by the in- 
troduction of the geologic element all down 
through the courses, by the introduction of 
physiography, and by the organization of the 
ecologies as more thorough treatments of vital 
phenomena on the earth’s surface 

In Normal Schools — There is much dif- 
ference in the work of the normal schools, but 
the standard state normal schools of America 
usually give courses m physiography or geology 
or both, and in some schools other geologic 
branches of the group are taught The ap- 
pointments are generally fair and field and 
laboratory work are commonly used as vitaliz- 
ing elements The introduction of strong 
courses in physiographv and plant ecology in 
the early years and of historical geology and 
the higher ecologies in the later years will 
greatly aid in vitalizing geography and in lead- 
ing on to the successful treatment of these 
subjects themselves in the high schools 

In Colleges and Technical Schools — Geol- 
ogy has a recognized place m the best colleges 
of America and in equivalent institutions else- 
where, though there are many weak colleges 
in which it has little or no place In the 
stronger colleges it is deployed into mineralogy, 
physiography, petrology, general geology, ami 
jialeontology Economic geology is not un- 
commonly given a place Laboratory and 
field work are usual acconipaniments ( Geology 
IS even accredited as an entrance study to soitk' 
colleges All colleges of standing are pro- 
vided with mineralogical and geological colh'c- 
tioiiK In the best colleges the full sorvi(;es 
of a professor, sometimes, though but rarely, 
with an assistant, are given to the geologic 
group, in many colleges, however, some other 
work IS still associated with the geological 
In the technological schools not associated 
with universities, the place of the geological 
sciences varies from an amount comparable 
to that of the colleges to an amount comparable 
with the provisions of the better universities 
Usually the emphasis is laid chiefly on mineral- 
ogy, petrography, and the structural, dynam- 
ical, and economic elements of geology. For 
these branches the appointments are usually 
good and the work in graphic, dynamic, and 
geometric lines is usually superior to that of 
most other institutions 

In Universities — The geologic sciences nat- 
urally find their largest place and their best 
deployment in the universities and in the techno- 
logical institutes of comparable grade 
To form some idea of the relative place 
which the geologic sciences have attained in 
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the standard Universities, a series of compari- 
sons has been made between the sizes of the 
staffs of the several universities of the largest 
and of the medium types, and the total num- 
ber of students in these institutions. It would 
be more satisfactory to compare the courses 
and the number of students in geology with 
the courses and students in other subjects, but 
the data are not available In comparing the 
statistics relative to the staffs, teachers of 
mineralogy, petrology, paleontology, and geo- 
physics are included with those of geology 
proper, except where these subjects are taught 
in other than the geologic senses, but teachers 
of geography arc not included The number 
of students used is, in all cases, the total 
attending the university The data used were 
compiled chiefly from Trubner’s Minerva, Jahr- 
buch der gelehrten Welt, for the year 1910-1911, 
with such revisions and additions as could be 
made from the official publications of the uni- 
versities and from personal information The 
results are to be regarded as a representative 
rather than as an exact exhibit. 

In the comparison of the largest universities, 
an attendance of 3000 students was taken as 
the lower limit Of this class there are 43 
universities, distributed as follows United 
States 16, Russia 6, Austro-Hungary 4, Ger- 
many 4, Great Britain 4, Italy 2, Spain 2, 
Argentina 1, (Canada 1, France 1, Japan 1, and 
Roumania 1 In respect to total number of 
geologic teachers (those of professorial rank in 
parenthesis), the order is United States (57) 
96, Austro-Hungary (20) 26, Germany (17) 28, 


Russia (12) 21, Great Britain (9), Roumania (5), 
France (4) 5, Argentina (3), Canada (3), 
Italy (2) 7, Japan 5, Spam (1) 2. The average 
number of geologic teachers per university 
is* Germany 7, Austro-Hungary 6 5, United 
States 6, France 5, Japan 5, Roumania 5, 
Italy 3 5, Russia 3 5, Argentina 3, Canada 3, 
Great Britain 2 25, Spam 1 

For the medium class, universities whose 
students range between 2000 and 3000 were 
selected These serve better than the previous 
class to illustrate the development of geo- 
logical instruction m the smaller countries and 
in universities located m the smaller cities where 
urban influences are less pronounced There aie 
30 universities of this class distributed as fol- 
lows Germany 7, United States 6, France 4 
Austro-Hungary 3, Belgium 2, Italy 2, Russia 2, 
Canada 1, Great Britain 1, Greece 1, Sweden 1 

In the aggregate number of geologic teachers 
(those of professorial rank m parenthesis), the 
order is as follows Germany (19) 28, Italy (5) 
15, France (10) 11, United States (9) 10, Austro- 
Hungary (7) 9, Russia (3) 6, Belgium (5), 
Canada (2), Great Britain (1), Greece (1), 
Sweden 1 

The average number of geologic teachers per 
university m this (Jass is as follows Italy 7 5, 
Germany 4, Austro-Hungary 3, Russia 3, Bel- 
gium 2 5, France 2 5, Canada 2, United States 
1 7, Great Britain 1, Greece 1, Sweden 1 

The combined data for the two classes of 
universities, which embrace all that arc attended 
by 2000 or more, are shown m the following 
table — 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF GEOLOGIC STAFFS OF UNIVERSITIES HAVING 2000 STUDENTS OR MORE 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vni 

IX 

COUNTUY 

Population 

No OP 
Univeh- 

8ITIEH 

Total No 
University 
Students 

No OF 
Gkolooic 
Pkofeb- 

80RS 

Total 

Geologic 

Tf.ach- 

ER8 

Av No 

PER 

Univhh- 

sity 

Ratio of 
TEA criFiia 
to Toial 
Students 

Ratio op 

Gp oi ooic 
Tea(HEhh to 
Population 

Auatro-Hungarv 

27,995,000 

(1907) 

7 

31,147 

27 

35 

5 

1 890 

1 799,857 

Belgium . . . 

7.380.000 
(1908) 

7.185.000 
(1909) 

2 

5272 

5 

5 

2 5 

1 1054 

1 1,477,200 

(’anada .... 

2 

5289 

6 

5 

2 5 

1 1058 

1 1,437,000 

France .... 

39,252,000 

(1900) 

5 

27,882 

14 

16 

3 2 

1 1743 

1 2,453,250 

Germany . . . 

03.800.000 
(1909) 

45.208.000 
(1909) 

11 

46,379 

36 

56 

5 1 

1 828 

1 1,139,286 

Groat Britain 

5 

13 7.52 

10 

10 

2 

1 1375 

1 4,520,800 

Italy 

34,269,000 

(1909) 

4 

14,588 

7 

22 

5 5 

1 663 

1 1,557,682 

Japan 

49,769,000 

(1909) 


.5649 


5 

5 

1 1130 

1 9,953,800 

Roumania . 

6,700,000 

(1908) 

1 

3878 

5 

5 

5 

1 776 

1 1,340,000 

Russia . 

126,169,000 

(1908) 

8 

17,564 

15 

27 

3 4 

1 1391 

1 4,672,926 

Spain .... 

19,712,000 

(1908) 

5,377,000 

(1907) 

2 

9845 

1 

2 

1 

1 4923 

1 9,856,000 

Sweden 


2056 

1 

3 

3 

1 685 

1 1,792,333 

United States 

90,000,000 

(1910) 

22 

87,433 

66 

106 

4 8 

1 825 

1 849,056 

Totals 

516,543,000 

73 

278,164 

206 

301 

4 1 

1 897 

1 1,666,268 
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The average geologic staff for the 73 univer- 
sities is 4 1 The largest staff numbers 17. 
The average ratio of geologic teachers to stu- 
dents in the whole 73 universities is 1 : 897. 
The best ratio in a single university is 1 . 250. 
The ratio in the university that has the largest 
staff is 1 : 412 

An inspection of similar data for previous 
years shows that there has been a very rapid 
increase in the provisions for geological in- 
struction, particularly in the United States 

Educational Methods — Geological educa- 
tion takes on two distinct phases, (1) instruc- 
tion at the institution and (2) training in the 
field The intramural work takes the form of 
lectures, class discussions, quizzes, conferences, 
personal work, seminars, and clubs Lectures 
hold a large place and must apparently con- 
tinue to do so in those branches where the 
material of instruction is not yet well organized 
Systematic quizzes are used by many teachers 
as a supplement to lectures Class discussion 
and group conferences are felt by many to be 
the most efficient mode of training when the 
subject matter is in suitable form Confer- 
ences are particularly applicable to map study 
where only small groups are permissible Per- 
sonal instruction where the work can be made 
individual, as m laboratory, experimental, and 
thesis work, is widely employed. Seminars 
for advanced work and clubs for reports of 
individual work, critiques, discussions, lectures 
not in course, especially lectures by visiting 
geologists, are valuable adjuncts. Courses 
in drawing and in graphic work arc given in 
some universities (2) Field work is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the most effective geologic 
training This falls into two classes, the cir- 
cum-institutional and the remote The first 
IS often immediately associated with the class- 
room courses and is then arranged so as to fit 
in with the program of the latter It is also 
arranged independently into systematic courses 
occupying certain days of the week Occasional 
excursions, not exceeding a day’s duration, fall 
into the circum-mstitutional class. The dis- 
tant field work is handled in a more varied way. 
Often it consists only of special excursions of 
a few days’ duration, which are stimulative 
but not adapted to close training. Of the more 
systematic work a three-course system is 
perhaps the best representative in actual use 
(1) In this, the first course is shaped to follow 
the earlier classroom courses It consists of 
a systematic study of a selected area in the 
manner of official geological surveys, and is 
followed by a report on the work by each 
student participating The time ranges from 
a month upward, and the area is preferably one 
of the quiet type, not too plainly exposed, nor 
too intricate, suited to promote careful search 
for data and yet to yield decisive results to 
diligent students (2) The second course con- 
sists preferably of work on a larger, more com- 
plex, and more impressive area suited to develop 


larger and more intricate conceptions, and to 
be the basis of reports of a broader type. 
Both these courses are under the immediate 
direction of competent leaders, and the num- 
bers participating arc limited to those whose 
work can be individually supervised. (3) The 
third course is individual, and is often the basis 
of the Doctor’s thesis The selection of the 
area, the plan of work, the choice of problems, 
and the style of report are chosen by the student 
under the criticism of the specialist in the line 
chosen, original independent work being here 
the chief end sought The report is expected 
to be elaborate and presumed to be repre- 
sentative of the student’s best capabilities 

Special courses in topographic and geologic 
mapping are given in the best institutions, 
sometimes in connection with these field courses, 
and sometimes independently Special pale- 
ontological or other specific field courses are 
sometimes given Incidentally, field work is 
often done m vacations m connection with 
official or other geological surveys 

The advanced work m geology is chiefly 
done in the graduate schools In the standard 
institutions it involves at least three years’ 
work in addition to the more general and ele- 
mentary work of the undergraduate courses 
Theses of three kinds are prepared, though 
rarely all in the same institution, one prelimi- 
nary to the Bachelor’s degree at the close of 
the undergraduate course, one preliminary 
to the Master’s degree after one or more years 
of graduate work, and one prerequisite to the 
Doctor’s degree for which three years of gradu- 
ate work is usually required 

Applumces — Equipment for geological 
work centers upon an effort to bring nature' 
as close to the student as possible, and, next 
after field work, three classes of appliances are 
resorted to- (1) actual sampl(‘s, (2) models, 
and (3) photographs Collections more or 
less vaneef and extensive aie common posses- 
sions. Practice varies in the emphasis laid 
on museum exhibits and on classroom and 
laboratory collections respectively; a merely 
synoptic exhibit in the museum, to give dis- 
tinct impressions of the types, and large work- 
ing collections and illustrative collections in 
drawers and in the classrooms and laboratories 
are urged by some experienced teachers A 
museum so located that the students are 
naturally brought into constant contact with 
it IS also urged Models play a large part in 
a satisfactory equipment, especially relief 
models and raised maps Photographic art 
has made valuable contributions here as in 
other sciences, ample collections of photographs 
systematically arranged for study, photographic 
wall exhibits and transparencies, and especially 
lantern slides with lantern fixtures ready for 
prompt use as required are indispensable ad- 
juncts. 

For special classes of work the requisites for 
efficiency generally possessed by the standard 
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universities include: For mineralogical, petro- 
logic, structural, and paleontological work, 
laboratories and laboratory appliances, em- 
bracing working collections, models, testing 
tools, blowpipe outfits, chemicals, rock-slicing 
machines, microscopes, goniometers, photo- 
graphic and other appliances; for map study, 
conference tables and map stacks in cases that 
facilitate access; for classroom work, wall 
exhibits of maps, sections, photographs, trans- 
parencies, globes, plain and in relief, with ample 
lantern outfit; for museum study, exhibit 
collections and drawer collections in various 
lines; for all classes of study an ample library 
well supplied with maps and preferably or- 
ganized as a departmental libiary, well situated 
in the midst of the geologic rooms and used as 
the students’ working home 

Educational Literature — The available 
literary material m the geological sciences has 
been greatly enriched in recent years Re- 
visions of standard works have been frequent 
and new treatises have been added at short 
intervals The formulated literature of the 
science in its more general aspects does not lag 
far behind the science itself These formal 
educational works are supplemented bv geo- 
logical journals, some of which aie published 
under the auspices of educational institutions 
and arc edited with a special view to educa- 
tional service Bulletins giving the results 
of researches are inibhshed by some univer- 
sities In the bioadc'i educational sense, the 
numerous official surveys are effective agencies 
and their reports are a leading source of work- 
ing material Some of these icjiorts are vs- 
pecially shaped for educational purpose's So, 
too, th(‘ geological societies, both m themsehe's 
and 111 their publications, are great educational 
aids, especially in that they are a means of 
education of the educators, a function of the 
most ladical value T C C 
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GEOMETRY. — Etymologically the word 
means earth measure, from the Greek yij, ge, 
earth -f yxirpov, metroiiy measure It has come, 
however, to mean the general science of form, 
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the words “surveying” and “geodesy” being 
applied to the measuring of the earth 

History of Geometry — The earliest doc- 
uments relating to geometry come to us 
from Babylon and Egypt Those from Baby- 
lon are written on small clav tablets, some of 
them about the size of the hand, these tablets 
afterwards having been baked in the sun 
They show that the Babylonians of that period 
knew something of land measures, and perhaps 
had advanced far enough to compute the area 
of a trapezoid P^or the mensuration of the 
circle they later used, as did the early Hebrews, 
the value tt = 3 A tablet in the British 
Museum shows that they also used such geo- 
metric forms as triangles and circulai segments 
in astrology or as talismans, and a stone 
astrolabe m the same collection shows that 
they knew something of angle nu'asure 

The Egyptians must have had a fair knowl- 
edge of practical geometry long before the 
date of any mathematical treatise that has 
come down to us, for the building of the pyra- 
mids, between 3000 and 2400 n c , required 
the application of several geometric principles 
Some knowledge of surveying must also have 
been necessary to carry out the extensive 
plans for irrigation that were executed under 
Amenemhat 111, al)out 2200 nc 
The first definite knowledge of Egyptian mat h- 
ematics is based on a manuscript copied on papy- 
rus, a kind of paper used about the Mediterranean 
in early times This copy was made by one 
Aah-mesu (The Moon-born), (‘omrnonlv called 
Ahrnes (qv), who probably flourished about 
1700 B (’ The original from which he copied, 
written about 2300 B r , has been lost, but the 
jiayiyrus of Ahmes, written nearly four thou- 
sand years ago, is still preserved, and is now m 
the British Museum In this manuscript, 
which IS devoted chu'fly to fractions and to a 
crude algebra, is found some work on niensu- 
lation Among the curious rules are the in- 
correct ones that the area of an isosceles triangle 
equals half the product of t.he bas(' and one of 
the equal sides, and that the area of a trape- 
zoid having bases h, (/, and the nonparallel 
sides each equal to a, is | a (6 -f 6') One 
noteworthy advance appears, however Ahmes 
gives a rule for finding the area of a circle, sub- 
stantially as follows. Multiply the square on 
the radius by (V)‘, which is equivalent to 
taking for tt tlie ^ alue 3 1605* This 
papyrus also contains some treatment of the 
mensuration of solids, particularly with refer- 
ence to the capacity of granaries There is 
also some slight mention of similar figures, and 
an extensive treatment of unit fractions, — 
fractions that were quite universal among the 
ancients (See Fkactions ) Herodotus tells 
us that Sesostris, king of Egypt, divided the 
land among his people and marked out the 
boundaries after the overflow of the Nile, so 
that surveying must have been well known in 
his day. Inaeed, the harpedouaptoe, or rope 
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stretchers, acquired their name because they 
stretched cords in which were knots, so as to 
^ make the right triangle 3, 4, 5, when they 
wished to erect a perpendicular This is a 
plan occasionally used by surveyors to-day, 
and it shows that the practical application of 
the Pythagorean theorem was known long 
before Pythagoras gave what seems to have 
been the first general proof of the proposition. 

From Egypt, and possibly from Babylon, 
geometry passed to Asia Minor and Greece 
The scientific study of the subject begins with 
Thales {qv). How elementary the knowledge 
of geometry then was may be understood from 
the fact that tradition attributes to him only 
about four propositions The greatest pupil of 
Thales, and one of the most remarkable men 
of antiquity, was Pythagoras (qv) In geome- 
try he IS said to have been the first to demon- 
strate the proposition that the square on the 
hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the squares 
upon the other two sides of a right triangle 
The proposition was known in India and 
Egypt before his time, at any rate for special 
cases, but he seems to have been the first to 
prove it To him or to his school seems also 
to have been due the construction of the regu- 
lar pentagon and of the five regular polv- 
hedrons Pythagoras is also said to have 
known that six equilateral triangles, three 
regular hexagons, or four squares, can be placed 
about a point so as just to fill the 300®, but 
that no other regular polygons can be so placed 
To his s(!hool IS also due the proof for the 
general case that the sum of the angles of a 
triangle (‘quals two right angles 

For two centuries aher Pythagoras geometry 
passed through a period of discovery of propo- 
sitions The state of the science may be seen 
from the fact that Oenopides of Chios, who 
flourished about 465 b c , and who had studied 
in Egypt, was celebrated because he showed 
how to let fall a perpendicular to a line, and 
how to make an angle equal to a given angle 
A few years later, about 440 n c , Hippocrates 
of ("hios wrote the first (ireek textbook on 
mathematics. He knew that the areas of 
circles were proportional to the squares on 
their radii, but was ignorant of the fact that 
equal central angles or equal inscribed angles 
intercept equal arcs Antiphon and Bryson, 
two (ireek scholars, flourished about 430 b r 
The former attempted to find the area of a 
circle by doubling the number of sides of a 
regular inscribed polygon, and the latter by 
doing the same for both inscribed and circum- 
scribed polygons They thus approximately 
exhausted the area between the polygon and 
the circle, and hence this method is known as 
the method of exhaustions About 420 b.c 
Hippias of Elis invented a certain curve called 
the quadratrix, by means of which he could 
square the circle and trisect any angle. This 
curve cannot be constructed by the unmarked 
straightedge and the compasses, and when wc 


say that it is impossible to square the circle or 
to trisect any angle, wc mean that it is im- 
possible by the help of these two instruments 
alone 

During this period the great philosophic 
school of Plato (429-348 b c ) flourished at 
Athens, and to this school is due the first 
systematic attempt to create exact definitions, 
axioms, and postulates, and to distinguish 
between elementary and higher geometry It 
was at this time that elementary geometry 
became limited to the use of the compasses and 
the unmarked straightedge, which took from 
this domain the possibility of constructing a 
square equivalent to a given circle (“ squaring 
the circle ’’), of trisecting any given angle, and 
of constructing a cube that should have twice 
the volume of a given cube (“ duplicating the 
cube ”), these being the three famous problems 
of antiquity One of Plato’s pupils was Philip- 
pus of Mende, in Egypt, who flourished about 
380 B r It is said that he discovered the 
proposition relating to the exterior angle of a 
triangle His interest, however, was cliiefly in 
astronomy Another of Plato’s pupils was 
Eudoxus of Cnidus (408-355 b r ) He elabo- 
rated the theory of proportion, placing it upon 
a thoroughly scientific foundation It is prob- 
able that Book V of Euclid, which is devot(‘(l 
to proportion, is essentially the work of Eudoxus. 

The first great textbook on geometry, and 
the greatest one that has ever appeared, was 
written by Euclid (q v ) In his work Euclid 
placed all of the leading jiropositions of plane 
geometry then known, and arranged them in a 
logical order Mof t geometries of any im- 
portance written since his time have beim 
based upon Euclid, improving the sequenct', 
symbols, and wording as occasion demanded 
The Greeks contributed little more to ele- 
mentary geometry, although Apollonius of 
Perga (qv), who taught at Alexandria between 
250 and 200 b c , wrote extensively on conic 
sections, and Hypsicles of Alexandria, about 
190 B.c , wrote on regular polyhedrons Hyp- 
siclcs was the first Greek writer who is known 
to have used sexagesimal fractions, — th(' 
degrees, minutes, and seconds of our angle 
measure Zenodorus (180 bc) wrote on iso- 
perimetric figures, and his contemporary, Nico- 
rnedcs of Gerasa, invented a curve known as 
the conchoid, by means of which he could 
trisect any angle Anotlnu* contemporary, 
Diodes, invented the cissoid, or ivy-shape^d 
curve, by means of which he solved the famous 
problem of duplicating the cube; that is, of 
constructing a cube that should have twice 
the volume of a given cube 

The greatest of the Greek astronomers, 
Hipparchus (q v , 180-125 b c ), lived about 
this period, and with him begins spherical 
trigonometry as a definite science A kind of 
plane trigonometry had been known to the 
ancient Egyptians The Greeks usually em- 
ployed the chord of an angle instead of the 
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half chord (siiu'), th(‘ latter haviiiR hcon pre- 
ferred by the later Arab writers The most 
celebrated of the later (Ireek physicists was 
Heron of Alexandria {qv), formerly supposed 
to have lived about 100 n v , but now assigned 
to the first century a.d His contribution to 
geometry was the formula for the area of a 
triangle in terms of its sides a, 6, and r, with s 
standing for the se mi pen meter ^ ( a + 6 f c) 
The formula is V'nC.s* — a) (n — (-s — r) 

Probably nearly contemporary with Heron 
was Menelaus of Alexandria, who wrote a 
spherical trigonometry He gave an interest- 
ing proposition relating to plane and spherical 
triangles, their sides being cut by a transversal 
For the plane triangle ABC, the sides a, b, 
and c being cut respectively m X, Y, and Z, 
the theorem asserts substantially that 

AZ BX r 
BZ CX 'ay ‘ 


The most popular writer on astronomy 
among the Greeks was Ptolemy (Claudius 
PtolemsBus, r/ c , 87-165 ad), who lived at 
Vlexandria He wrote a work entitled Megale 
Sifntaxis (The Great (Collection), which his fol- 
lowers designated as Megustos (greatest), on 
\\’hich account the Arab translators gave it the 
name Almagest {at meaning ‘'the’’) He ad- 
\anced the science of trigonometry, but did 
not contribute to geometry At the close of 
the third century Pappus of Alexandria (qv) 
wrote on geometry Only two other (ireek 
writers need be mentioned Theon of Alexan- 
dria (J170 \ D , q V ), the father of the Hypatia 
{q V ) who IS the heroine of (Tarles Kingsley’s 
well-known novel, wrote a commentaiy on 
Euclid to which we are indebted for som(‘ his- 
torical information Proclus (412-485 a d , 
q V ) also wrote a commentary on Euclid, and 
much of our irifoimation concerning the first 
Book of Euclid is due to him 

The East did little for geometry, although 
contributing considerably to algebra The 
first great Hindu writer was Aryabhatta {q v ), 
who was born m 476 a d He, or a later name- 
sake of his, gave the very close approximation 
for TT, expressed in modern notation as 3 1416 
He also gave rules for finding the volume of 
the pyramid and sphere, but they were incor- 
rect, showing that the Greek mathematics had 
not yet reached the Ganges Another Hindu 
writer, Brahmagupta (born in 598 ad, qv), 
wrote an encyclopedia of mathematics He 
gave a rule for finding Pythagorean numbers, 
expressed in modern symbols as follows. — 




He also generalized Heron’s formula by assert- 
ing that the area of an inscribed quadrilateral 
of sides a, b, c, d, and semiperimetcr .v, is 


The Arabs did much for mathematics, trans- 
lating the Greek authors into their language and 
also bringing learning from India Indeed, it is 
to them that modern Europe owed its first knowl- 
edge of Euclid They contributed nothing of 
importance to elementary geometry, however 
The greatest of the Arab writers was Moham- 
med ibn Musa al-Khowarazmi (820 a d . qv .), 
who lived at Bagdad and Damascus Although 
chiefly interested in astronomy, he wrote the 
first book bearing the name algebra {Al-gehr 
'iCal-muqahala, Restoration and l^kpiation), 
composed an arithmetic using the Hindu 
numerals, and paid much attention to geometry 
and trigonometry 

Euclid was translated from the Arabic into 
Latin m the twelfth century, Greek manu- 
Bcripts not being then at hand, or being neg- 
lected because of ignorance of the language 
The leading translators were Adel hard of Bath 
(1120, qv), an English monk, Gherardo of 
Cremona (1160), an Italian monk; and Johannes 
Campanus (1250), chaplain to Pope Urban IV 
The greatest European mathematician of 
the Middle Ages w^as Leonardo of Pisa (See 
Fibonacci, Leonardo ) He was very in- 
fluential in making the Hmdu-Arabic numerals 
known in Europe He wrote extensively on 
algebra, and was the author of om* book on 
geometry, but he contributed nothing to the 
elementary theory The first edition of Euclid 
was printed in Latin in 1482, the first one in 
English appearing in 1570 

There has of late arisen a modern elementary 
geometry devoted chiefly to special points and 
lines relating to the triangle and the circle, 
and many interesting propositions have been 
discovered The subject is so extensive that it 
cannot find any place in our crowded curricu- 
lum, and must necessarily be left to the special- 
ist Some idea of the nature of the work 
may be obtained from a mention of a few proj)- 
ositions 

The bisectors of the various interior and exter- 
ior angles of a triangle are concurrent by threes in 
the incenter or m one of the three excenters of the 
triangle 

The common chord of two intersecting circles is 
a special case of their radical axis, and tangents 
to the circh's from any point on the radical axis 
are equal 

If 0 IS the orthocenter of the triangle /l/iU, 
and X, Y, Z are the feet of the perpendiculars 
from A, G respectively, and P, Q, are the 
mid-pomts of a, b, c respectively, and L, M, N 
are the mid-poiiits of OA, OR, OG respectively , 
then the points L, M, N — P, Q, R, — X, Y, Z, 
all he on a circle, the “ nine points circle ” 

Reasons for Studying Geometry — It has 
always been held that geometry is studied 
because of a peculiar training and pleas- 
ure that this science gives, and that other 
sciences do not give, at least in the same degree 
With the investigations of modern psychologists 
there has come a doubt as to the value of the 
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tiaiuinK that it gives, and tins has led many 
emotional followers of new doctrines to pro- 
claim that geometry has no such claim upon 
the pupil's time as the advocates of this value 
assert. Modern educators do not claim, how- 
ever, that geometry has no value per but 
rather that the methods of presenting the sub- 
ject that have obtained in the past can be 
improved, and that certain of the values for- 
mally claimed for it do not exist. To this the 
more thoughtful teachers of the subject have 
long since assented For example, it was poor 
policy to memorize all of geometry, for this 
plan took away the pleasure of the study, and 
it did not give the pupil any power that he 
could carry over into other lines of work, save 
as he acquired facts which he could have 
obtained as well without the labor of memoriz- 
ing the proofs of Euclid. 

The advocates of a substantial geometry, 
as opposed to the mere acquisition of a few 
rules of mensuration, claim that the study of 
geometry brings great pleasure and an inspir- 
ing mental uplift, when the subject is properly 
presented They place it in this respect upon 
a plane similar to that upon which the study of 
literature and music rests. They further claim 
that through geometry a student acquires 
a knowledge of space n'iations that he does not 
acquire from other subjects, which knowledge 
he carries over into the study of the graphic 
and plastic arts, of geography and astronomy, 
and of the science of mechanics They also 
assert that geometry is the only subject in 
the secondary curriculum that gives a specific 
training in deductive logic, and that this train- 
ing gives a habit of thought that is carried 
over into other lines of mental activity And 
finally they claim that habits of persistence, 
of using only the necessary steps m an argu- 
ment, of holding to that which is true, of seek- 
ing for exact truth, and of arranging work in 
logical order, are instilled by the study of geom- 
etry, and that these habits are unconsciously 
transferred to other fields of work In other 
words, they claim that the pleasure and the 
profit of approach to exact truth give a power 
that makes the pupil stronger in his other activ- 
ities. This claim is sanctioned by the opinions 
of most people who have studied geometry 
under a worthy teacher, and no investigations 
thus far made have shaken it. The statement 
that geometry has no value as a mental discipline 
IS usually found to mean that there is no such 
thing as mental discipline as defined by the 
antagonist, to which most people would heartily 
agree 

Development of the Teaching of Geometry. 

— Little is known of the teaching of geometry 
in very ancient times, but its nature can be 
inferred from the teaching that is still seen m 
the native schools of the East Here a man, 
learned in any science, will have a group of 
voluntary students sitting about him, and to 
them he will expound the truth Such schools 


may still be seen in India, Persia, and China, 
the master sitting on a mat placed on the 
ground or on the floor of a veranda, and the 
pupils reading aloud or listening to his words 
of exposition 

In Greece it was taught m the schools of 
philosophy, often as a general preparation for 
philosophic study Thus Thales introduced 
it into his Ionian school, Pythagoras made it 
very prominent in his great school at Crotona 
in southern Italy (Magna (irsecia), and Plato 
placed above the door of his Acadeima the words. 

Let no one ignorant of geometry enter here " 
— a kind of entrance examination for his 
school of philosophy. In these gatherings of 
students it is probable that geometry was 
taught m much the same way as that already 
mentioned for the schools of the East, a small 
group of students being instructed by a master. 
But with these crude materials there went an 
abundance of time, so that a number of great 
results were accomplished m spite of the diffi- 
culties attending the study of the subject. It 
is said that Hippocrates of Chios (c 440 b r ) 
wrote the first elementary textbook on mathe- 
matics and invented the method of geometric 
reduction, the replacing of a proposition to be 
proved by another, which, when proved, allows 
the first one to be demonstrated A little 
later Eudoxus of Cnidus (r 375 b c ), a pupil 
of Plato’s, used the reductio ad absurd uni, 
and Plato is said to have invented the method 
of proof by analysis, an elaboration of the plan 
used by Hippocrates Thus these early phi- 
losophers taught their pupils, not facts alone, 
but methods of proof, giving them power as 
well as knowledge. Furthermore, they taught 
them how to discuss their problems, investigat- 
ing the conditions under which they are capable 
of solution This feature of the work they 
called the diorisrnus, and it seems to have 
started with Leon, a follower of Plato Be- 
tween the time of Plato (c 400 b (' ) and Euclid 
(c 300 B c ) several attempts were mad(‘ to 
arrange the accumulated material of (dementary 
pometry in a textbook Plato had laid the 
foundations for the science, in the form of 
axioms, postulates, and definitions, and he had 
limited the instruments to the straightedge 
and the compasses Aristotle {c 350 b c ) 
had paid special attention to the liistory of the 
subject, thus finding out what had already 
been accomplished, and had also made much 
of the applications of geometry 

Of the other Greek teachers there is but little 
information as to methods of imparting in- 
struction It is not until the Middle i^gea 
that much is known in this line Whatever 
of geometry was taught seems to have been 
imparted by word of mouth in the way of 
expounding Euclid, and this was done in the 
ancient fashion. The early Church leaders 
usually paid no attention to geometry, but as 
time progressed the quadnvium, or four sciences 
of arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. 
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came to rank with the tnvium (grammar, 
rhetoric, dialectics), the two making up the 
seven liberal arts (q.v.). All that there was 
of geometry in the first thousand years of 
Christianity, however, at least in the great 
majority of Church schools, was summed up 
in a few definitions and rules of mensuration. 
Gerbert (qv,), who became Pope Sylvester II 
in 999 A D , gave a new impetus to geometry 
by discovering a manuscript of the old Roman 
surveyors and a copy of the geometry of 
Boethius (q.v ) who paraphrased Euclid about 
500 A.D. He thereupon wrote a brief geometry, 
and his elevation to the papal chair tended to 
bring the study of mathematics again into 
prominence 

Geometry now began to have some place 
in the Church schools, naturally the only 
schools of high rank in the Middle Ages The 
study of the subject, however, seems to have 
been merely a matter of memorizing Geom- 
(‘try received another impetus in the hook 
written by Leonardo of Pisa (see Fibonacci, 
Leonardo) in 1220, the Practica Genmetnce 
Euclid was also translated into Latin about 
this time (strangely enough, as already stated, 
from the Arabic instead of the Greek), and 
thus the treasury of elementary geometry was 
opened to scholars in Europe From now on, 
until the invention of printing (c 1450), 
numerous writers on geometry appear, but 
so far as is known the method of instruction 
remained much as it had always been The 
universities began to appear about the thir- 
teenth century, and Sacrobosco (qv), a well- 
known medieval mathematician, taught mathe- 
matics about 1250 in the University of Pans 
In 1336 this university decreed that mathe- 
matics should be required for a degree In 
the thirteenth century Oxford required six 
books of Euclid for one who was to teach, 
but this amount of work seems to have been 
merely nominal, for in 1450 only two books 
were actually read The universities of Prague 
(founded in 1350) and Vienna (Statute.^ of 1389) 
required most of plane geometry for the 
teacher’s license, although Vienna demanded 
but one book for the bachelor’s degree So, 
in general, the universities of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries required 
less for the degree of master of arts than is now 
required from a pupil in American high schools 
On the other hand, the university students 
were younger than now, and were really doing 
only high school work 

The invention of printing made possible the 
study of geometry in a new fashion It now 
became possible for any one to study from a 
book, whereas before this time instruction was 
chiefly by word of mouth, consisting of an ex- 
planation of Euclid The first Euclid was 
printed in 1482, at Venice, and new editions 
and variations of this text came out frequently 
in the next century. Practical geometries be- 
came very popular, and the reaction against 


the idea of mental discipline threatened to 
abolish the old style of text Such writers as 
Finaeus (1556), Bartoh (1589), Belli G569), 
and Cataneo (1567), in the sixteenth century, 
and Capra (1673), Gargiolli (1655), and many 
others in the seventeenth century, either 
directlv or mfcrentially took this attitude 
towards the subject 

The study of geometry in the secondary 
schools IS relatively recent The Gymnasium 
at Nuremberg, founded in 1526, and the Cathe- 
dral school at Wurttemberg (as shown by the 
curriculum of 1556), seem to have had no 
geometry before 1600, although the Gvrnnasium 
at Strassburg included some of this branch 
of mathematics in 1578, and an elective course 
in geometry was offered at Zwickau, in Saxony, 
in 1521. In the seventeenth century geometry 
IS found in a considerable number of secondary 
schools, as at Coburg (1605), Kurpfalz (1615, 
elective), Erfurt (1643), Gotha (1605), Giessen 
(1605), and numerous other places in Germany, 
although it appeared but rarely in the secondary 
schools of France before the eighteenth century. 
In Germany the Heahchulen came into being 
in the eighteenth century, and considerable 
effort was made to construct a course in geom- 
etry that should be more practical than tha^ 
of the modified Euclid At the opening of t? s 
nineteenth century the Prussian schools we»^'^ 
reorganized, and from that time on geometry 
has had a firm position in the secondary schools 
of all Germany In the eighteenth centu-'j 
some excellent textbooks on geometrv appeared 
in France, among the best being that of Le- 
gendre (1794), which influenced in such a 
marked degree the geometries of Ameiica 
Soon after the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the lyc^es of France became strong in- 
stitutions, and geometry, chiefly based on 
Legendre, was well taught in the mathemat- 
ical divisions A worthy rival of Legendre’s 
geometry was the work of Lacroix, who called 
attention continually to the analogy between 
the theorems of plane and solid geometry, and 
even went so far as to suggest treating the 
related propositions together in certain cases . 

In England the secondary schools, such as 
Rugby, Harrow, and Eton, did not commonly 
teach geometry until quite recently, leaving this 
work for the universities In Christ’s Hospital, 
London, however, geometry was taught as early 
as 1681, from a work written by several teachers 
of prominence The highest class at Harrow 
studied ‘‘ P^uclid and vulgar fractions one 
period a week in 1829, but geometrv was not 
seriously studied before 1837 In the Edinburgh 
Academy as early as 1835, and in Rugby by 
1839, plane geometry was completed 

Not until 1844 did Harvard require any 
plane geometry for entrance In 1855 Yale 
required only two books of Euclid It was 
therefore from 1850 to 1875 that plane geom- 
etry took its definite place in the American 
secondary school 
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Present Status of the Teaching of Geom- 
etry — Plane geometry is now commonly 
taught in the United States in the tenth 
school year, the second year of a four-year 
high school This is usually followed by a 
half year of solid geometry, frequently elec- 
tive. It IS not the universal custom to finish 
all of plane geometry in a single year, although 
this IS done in many of the best schools, and it 
probably represents the future curriculum as 
to the amount of time to be allowed to the sub- 
ject There is at present a tendency to reduce 
the number of basal propositions and to in- 
crease the number of exercises, so as to give 
a student more opportunity for independent 
work The Eastern colleges do not require 
solid geometry for entrance to the arts course, 
while the Western ones frequently do require it 
This means that more work is covered m plane 
geometry in the secondary schools of the Eastern 
states, the amount of time spent on the entire 
subject of geometry being about the same 
From every standpoint it would be better that 
a pupil should sacrifice some of plane geometry 
for the purpose of having an introduction to 
solid geometry, if he could acquire the latter 
only in this manner. 

Certain attempts have been made to teach 
algebra and geometry simultaneously, or even 
to fuse th(‘m into a single subject This has 
usually m(‘t with only sporadic success That 
the foreign schools have usually run geometry 
over several years, as ojiposcd to the American 
plan, IS liable to be misunderstood Where 
serious demonstrative geometry has been begun 
early and extended over several years, the 
results have not been satisfactory Usually 
the early geometry has been mere mensuration, 
a subject that is taught in the American arith- 
metic, and that is coming to be very satis- 
factorily taught It may therc'forc be said that 
111 America geometry extends over several years, 
culminating m a year or a year and a half of 
serious demonstrative work As to the fusing 
of the two subjects of algebra and geometry 
in one, this seems destined to meet with success 
only in schools in which nothing but a little 
practical geometry is studied 

The question of the nature of the textbook 
is one that is periodically agitated Several 
types have been suggested; (1) A book with 
the basal proofs substantially m full, to serve 
as models, and a large number of well-graded 
exercises for original work; (2) a syllabus 
of basal propositions; (3) a book of suggested 
proofs, heuristic in nature Of these the first 
has been the one almost universally used, the 
objections to it having little force with a good 
teacher, and the other forms l:»eing useless with 
a poor teacher 

Reforms and Improvements. — Numerous 
reforms and improvements are being suggested 
for the treatment of geometry at the present 
time, and a few of these will be mentioned. 
(1) That geometry and algebra be fused into 


a single subject, an effort that takes no ac- 
count of the fact that the two subjects are 
distinct m purpose, in results, and in diffi- 
culty, and that each has a peculiar interest 
that is lost when it sacrifices its individuality 
(2) That the two subjects be taught simultane- 
ously, two days of one and three of the other 
during each school week This has often been 
tried in the United States, but in the main with 
unsatisfactory results Psychologically the 
argument is that the pupil is not mature enough 
for this plan, his interest being better main- 
tained by concentrating his energy on either 
the one or the other The argument that he 
would see the relation of one science to the other 
better by the simultaneous than the tandem 
arrangement is offset by the custom of the best 
teachers to bring into algebra as much of the 
mensuration learned in arithmetic as possible, 
and to introduce into geometry as many appli- 
cations of algebra as seem adapted to this pur- 
pose (3) That geometry be converted into 
an applied science, joining the general industrial 
movement of the present This would mean 
that geometry would cease to exist, since the 
applications of the subject are merely the rules 
of mensuration learned in aritlimctic, and 
learned bv a natural form of induction If 
geometry wctc abolished it would be possible 
to introduce other hues of mathematics, such 
as trigonomt‘try (whicli requires only very 
little geometry), calculus (which requires prac- 
tically no geometry beyond elementary men- 
suration for a large number of its applications), 
and some little work in the practical pioblems 
of vector analysis Foi the great majority 
of students this seems unwise, since they have 
little interest m these applications, but in 
certain forms of technical high schools such an 
arrangement may prove necessary (4) That 
algebra be taught for a half year, followed by 
geometry for the same length of time, and this 
by another half year of algebra, followed again 
by a half year of geometry This plan has 
certain advantages over the year arrangement, 
but as yet it has to justify itself, the general 
feeling being that the pupil would lose more 
in immediate interest in a topic than he would 
gam in sustained interest in mathematics as 
a whole 

While these suggestions for reform are open 
to question, other reforms arc meeting with 
general acceptance and are improving the cur- 
rent teaching of geometry (1) It is universally 
agreed that Euclid is undesirable as a text- 
book for beginners, and, even in England 
where it has so long been the standard, it is 
now superseded by books more suited to the 
youthful mind. (2) The propositions of the 
textbook are coming to be considered more in 
the light of basal truths, and the proofs as 
models, and the serious work of the pupils is 
coming to be more and more in the realm of 
exercises (3) The exercises are coming to 
be more carefully grouped and graded. 
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(4) Such legitimate applications as can be found, 
and as give interest to the study of geometry, 
are being sought for and introduced 

(5) More attention is being given to geometric 
design, so long as this does not detract from 
the scientific work. (6) In brief, serious effort 
IS being made to make geometry more interest- 
ing and useful, and to recognize its game ele- 
ment and its utility, without destroying the 
values that have long made it a recognized 
standard subject in the curriculum 
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GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC, FREE- 
VILLE, N.Y — An organization of boys and 
girls modeled on the government of the United 
States It arose out of the summer camps 
first begun in 1890 by Mr William R George, 
who had for several years studied the boy 
problem ” among the New York street urchins 
One experience after another with the worst 
type of city boys who regarded charity as their 
right, who had no moral sense, whose chief 
aim was to secure something for nothing, led 
Mr. George from one system of control to an- 
other, until he recognized that boys, and girls 
too, must own something which they valued, 
that the basis of government is property, that 
there should be nothing without labor, and that 


his small community must learn to govern 
itself. The permanent Republic was launched 
in the summer of 1895, five boys remaining 
with Mr George after summer camp This 
number gradually rose until now the village 
numbers about 150 citizens In 1896 the 
George Junior Republic Association was in- 
corporated and a farm was purchased The 
government was placed in the hands of the 
community, a president, vice-president, judge, 
chief of police, secretary of state, and secretary 
of the treasury, and a legislature were elected, 
important practical questions arose and were 
settled, such as the question of currency, 
woman^s suffrage, and trusts When it was 
found that the members of the legislature were 
not always disinterested, a monthly town 
meeting was substituted In all other respects 
the village is a copy in miniature of the outside 
world with its trade, commerce, and industries. 
The citizens are drawn from all cla.sses; boys 
and girls committed by sentence of a court, 
wayward juveniles sent by their parents, boys 
and girls who come voluntarily to the Re- 
public to find there a start which is so difficult 
for them outside But there are no distinctions 
of class, all must work to support themselves 
or be maintained in the workhouse or jail, 
where they are compelled to labor The chief 
industries of th(‘ Riq^niblic are farming, car- 
pentry, plumbing, printing, baking, road- 
mendmg and building, laundry and domestic 
work for the girls The community is housed 
m ten cottages and hotels, and is provided with 
board and lodging according to thiur means 
There is a special currency and a bank, the 
savings may be red(‘emed m United States 
currency on leaving the village A school is 
maintained which jirovides instruction up to 
college entrance requirements There is a 
chapel m which each denomination has its own 
service An interesting feature of the Republic 
is the court m which offenders are tried by a 
jury of then peers, the judge is an elected 
officer Law-breakers may be fined or im- 
prisoned m the jail which adjoins the court 
Mr George attributes the success of the ex- 
periment to the absence of an adult-manu- 
factured system Those characteristics which 
mark boy and girl life generally are seized upon 
as the foundation There is no adult inter- 
ference with the exception that the larger in- 
dustrial undertakings are m the charge of adult 
and experienced helpers, while the spirit of 
home life is introduced into the cottages by the 
presence of adult proprietors The institution 
IS maintained through payment for board by 
parents, guardians, societies, or county officials, 
annual contributions, a small endowment, 
payment towards teachers’ salaries from the 
State Education Department, and income from 
sales of products made by the citizens The 
success of the institution is evidenced by the 
fact that of those who have been through the 
Republic only about two per cent have turned 
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out to be failures, while the rest are to be found 
in all walks of life, a few having proceeded to 
Cornell, Harvard, Columbia, and other colleges. 

In 1908 the National Association of Junior 
Republics was formed to encourage the estab- 
lishment of republics in other parts of the 
country The Carter Republic at Redington, 
Pa , and the National Republic at Annapolis 
Junction, Md , maybe mentioned as carrying 
out work on the same principle as the George 
Junior Republic 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, DC— The successor of the 
Columbian College of the District of Colum- 
bia, an histitutiori chartered by Congress on 
Feb. 9, 1821 On March 3, 1873, the name 
was changed to the Columbian University and 
on Jan, 23, 1904, to The George Washing- 
ton University. The old Columbian College 
was organized and controlled by the Baptist 
denomination In 1898 the se(;tarian control 
was modified, the president and two thirds of 
the trustees remaining Baptist In 1904 with 
the adoption of its present name the institution 
became nonsectarian Its present board of 
trustees is a self-perpetuating body of twenty- 
two members, divided into three classes, seven 
trustees being elected each year The uni- 
versity has a department of arts and sciences 
— consisting of the graduate school, the 
College of Arts and Sciences, the College of En- 
gineering and Mechanic Arts, the College of 
the Political Sciences, and Teachers C'ollege — 
and professional departments of law, medicine, 
and dentistry Also it embraces the National 
College of Pharmacy and the College of 
Veterinary Medicine, institutions organized 
under its charter as separate corporations with 
independent financial foundations but educa- 
tionally parts of the university The en- 
dowment of the university has through past 
administration been greatly impaired, the loss 
in it bemg now covered adequately but unpro- 
ductively by a deed of trust on the medical 
school and the hospital buildings The uni- 
versity IS therefore to a great extent dependent 
financially on tuition fees and subscriptions 
pledged by friends The instructing staff, 1910- 
1911, numbered 176, but in many instances 
members of it give only part time to the uni- 
versity. The students, 1910-1911, were 1277, 
divided, including 13 duplicates, as follows 
Graduate School 54, College of Arts and 
Sciences 281, College of Engineering and Me- 
chanic Arts 176, College of the Political 
Sciences 77, Teachers College 93; Depart- 


ment of Law 343, Department of Medicine 98, 
Department of Dentistry 40, National College 
of Pharmacy 63, College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine 65. C. H. S. 

GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, GEORGE- 
TOWN, KY — A coeducational institution 
established in 1829 under the auspices of the 
Kentucky Baptist Education Society Pre- 
paratory and collegiate departments are main- 
tained The entrance requirements are equiv- 
alent to some twelve points of high school work 
Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science are conferred on completion of the re- 
quirements, which include at least one year of 
work in residence There is a faculty of twenty 
members in the college 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, WASH- 
INGTON, DC — See Jesus, Society of, 
Educational Work of 
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GEORGIA, STATE OF — The southern- 
most of the original thirteen states Rati- 
fied the Federal constitution m 1788. It is 
located in the South Atlantic Division, and has 
a land area of 58,980 square miles In size, it is 
nearly equal to the six New England States 
For administrative purposes it is divided into 
145 counties, and these arc in turn divided intc 
cities and school districts In 1910 Georgia 
had a population of 2,609,121, with a distribu* 
tion of 44 4 persons per square mile 

Educational History — In laying out the 
original towns, considerable bodies of land were 
set aside by the trustees of the colony for the 
support of church and school Schools were 
maintained by the trustees and charitable 
friends of the colony, at Savannah and else- 
where In 1754 the crown took over the colony 
and agreed to continue the “ allowance here- 
tofore usually given by the trustees to a 
Minister and two school-masters ’’ The agiee 
ment so made was kept until the Revolution, 
the only case on record where the Parliament 
of England supported schools in the colonies 
The most notable educational activity in the 
colony was the orphan house founded m 1739 
by the evangelist George Whitefield (q v), upon 
which he had expended by 1764 some £12,000 
sterling This institution was in avowed imi- 
tation of Francke’s orphan house at Halle, and 
in it were taught such trades as carpentering, 
weaving, and tailoring. 

The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel {q,v ) also gave some assistance to 
schools in the colonial days 

The first educational interest of the state as 
such was in a system of county academies. 
The constitution of 1777 provided that schools 
shall be erected in each county, and supported 
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at the general expense of the state as the legis- 
lature shall hereafter point out” As soon as 
the Revolution was ended, the legislature char- 
tered (1783) academies for three of the counties, 
giving to each a landed endowment, and granted 
further one thousand acres of vacant land for 
erecting free schools ” in each of the remaining 
counties. The “ free schools ” here contem- 
plated were of the county academy type In 
1792 the land endowment was changed to 
£1000 worth of confiscated property; a pro- 
vision which remained in force until 1835. 

The county academies were, in 1785, formed 
into an administrative system under the newly 
created state university. In 1784 (Feb 20) a 
state (college or seminary of learning ” had 
been chartered and endowed with 40,000 acres 
of land, being thus the first chartered of Amer- 
ican state universities (See Georgia, Uni- 
versity OF ) In 1785 this charter was en- 
larged so as to include “ as parts or members 
of the university all public schools instituted 
or to be supported by funds or public moneys ” 
The Senatus Academicus of the university was 
required to advise “ not only upon the affairs 
of the university, but also to remedy the de- 
fects and advance the interests of literature 
through the state in general ” In pursuance of 
this end it should “ recommend what kind of 
schools and academies shall be instituted, agree- 
ably to the constitution, in the several parts of 
the state, and prescribe what branches of edu- 
cation shall be taught and inculcated should 
“ also examine and recommend the instructors 
to be emploved in them, or appoint persons for 
that purpose ” The president of the univer- 
sity was required to visit the schools regularly 
and “ examine into their order and perform- 
ances ” This plan, remarkable both for its 
mclusiveness and for its centralization of au- 
thority, was in these respects never much more 
than a legislative dream The university did 
not begin work until 1800, the county acad- 
(‘inies W('re too widely scattered and the frontier 
spirit of freedom too strong to allow a central 
body to exercise real control By 1820 thirty- 
one academies had been chartered In 1821 an 
“ academic fund ” of $250,000 was set aside, 
the income of which should be divided among 
the counties The quota of any county should 
normally go to the countv academy, but it 
might by special enactment be divided among 
certain authorized academies m the county, or 
be given to elementary (education (poor school 
fund) The effect of this academic fund ” 
appears in the fact that during the next ten 
years more than three times as many acad- 
emies were chartered (107) as in the preceding 
forty years; while the next decade (1830- 
1840) saw this number more than doubled 
(256). The “ academic fund ” was in 1837 
transferred to the “ common school fund,” and 
the chartering of academies shows an immediate 
decline Some of these academies from the 
first had “femal(‘ d<‘partmcnts ”, and beginning 


about 1825 a number of distinctly “ feman 
academies ” were chartered In the smallei 
places, however, coeducation was the rule 
A curriculum of 1806, probably typical of the 
best, included “ English, Latin, and Greek, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, astronomy, 
mathematics, and Roman antiquities ” Later, 
elementary education received increased atten^ 
tion in the academies, which thus formed unti) 
the Civil War the chief dependence of the stalt 
for education 

Prior to the Civil War free schooling was 
for the most part, confined to the poor and 
given to them as a charity from state and 
county “ poor school funds ” In 1817 $250,000 
was set aside by the state “ for the future es- 
tablishment and support of free schools through- 
out the state ” The next year lots 10 and 100 
of each surveyor’s district ” in about one third 
of the state were reserved “for the education of 
poor children ” In 1822 the income from these 
funds was directed towards paying the tuition 
of any poor child in whatever school he might 
chance to be Special schools were neither 
established nor contemplated The working of 
this plan was at no time satisfactory, and many 
efforts were made to imiirove it When the 
“surplus revenue ” was received from Congress 
in 1836, one third (about $350,000) was set 
aside for school purposes, and a committee was 
appointed to visit the various sections of th(‘ 
country “ particularly the New England 
states ” and report a plan of “ common schools ” 
As a result there was adopted in 1837 a thor- 
ough system of schools, free to all white chil- 
dren and supported from the income of a “ com- 
mon school fund ” (of nearly $1,000, 000), this 
to be supplemented bv a county tax (amend- 
ment of 1838), if locally desired Whether th(‘ 
scheme was too radical a step or whether the 
panic of 1837 was too disastrous, does not now 
appear; but in 1840 the “ common school ” 
system gave place to a renewal of the “ pool 
school fund ” plan This was improved in 
1843, 1849, and m 1852 

Parallel with this general state law were to 
be found various local efforts Savannah from 
1818 and Augusta from 1821 had “ free school 
societies affording education to the children of 
indigent parents ” These were supported in 
part by state and county funds Glynn (1823) 
and Emanuel (1824) counties had free schools 
for needy children, Gwinnett (1826) “ for the 
education of the youth of the county ” Mc- 
Intosh county m 1830 had a free moving school 
The “ academy funds ” were m several instances 
used in connection with such free school sys- 
tems These local efforts continued more or 
less sporadically until the permanent establish- 
ment of a common school system in 1870 

In 1845 and again in 1856 efforts were made 
before the legislature to establish a general 
system of free schools; but not before 1858 was 
any real progress made In that year there was 
elected as governor a man from the plain peojilt' 
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through whose influence the school fund was 
much enlarged with provision for its further 
increase, and an annual appropriation of 
$100,000 was made ‘‘ for the education of the 
children of this state ” This marks the dis- 
appearance of the word “ poor ” from his legis- 
lative enactments By this act each county 
was to adopt its own school plan; and a county 
tax was authorized The next year county 
boards of education were provided to disburse 
the funds and examine teachers As a result 
of these acts a number of counties organized 
common free school systems The war of 
course stopf)ed this development; but the 
constitutional convention of 1861 added to the 
general educational provision, which has been 
in force since 1798, a clause authorizing the 
General Assembly “ to provide for the educa- 
tion of the people ” This clause was retained 
m the constitution of 1865 (contrary to the 
statement in Barnard’s American Journal) 

I mrnediately after the war and before the rad- 
ical Reconstruction was begun, the legislature 
adopted (1866) an act establishing a ‘‘ general 
system of Georgia schools ’’ m which was pro- 
vided a state “ superintendent of public edu- 
cation,” free schooling for all white children, 
local taxation to supplement state funds, and 
m general, all the machinery for an efficient 
public school system The scheme was to go 
into effect in 1868 Before that time (Congress 
overturned the existing state government, and 
placed m power the radical reconstructionists 
In 1868 the constitutional convention (more 
than half of whom were Southern whites) 
adopted without division an explicit provision 
for “ a thorough system of general education 
to be forever free to all children of tlie state ” 
For the first time m the state schooling was 
provided for the negro 

In 1869 the State Teachers’ Association was 
formed, and this body practically outlin(*d the 
school law of 1870, which was the first public 
free-school law passed under the new constitu- 
tion The new school system did not escape 
the mismanagement which characterized the 
reconstruction period, the school funds were 
diverted and spent, a large d(*bt was contracted, 
and as a result, tlu* schools were closed during 
the year 1872 In 1872 the school law was 
revised and amended, and this law lias formed 
the basis of the present school svstem for the 
state. In 1877 another new constitution was 
adopted, and, in this, still more explicit in- 
structions were laid down with reference to 
education. New provisions with reference to 
state and county taxation for schools were 
inserted, separate schools for the two races were 
required, the local school systems in existence 
were legalized, and an additional mandate 
was laid upon the legislature to provide a 
thorough system of common schools,” as 
nearly uniform as jiracticable,” for the educa- 
tion of the children of the state. Side by side 
with this general school system, established by 
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the law of 1870, there has grown up a series ol 
special school systems, regulated and controlled 
by local laws Chatham (bunty (in which is 
Savannah) was the first to have a separate 
system, followed closely by the city of Colum- 
bus, both being created m 1866. In the same 
year as the new school law, 1870, Atlanta was 
created a special school system, Richmond and 
Bibb Counties following in 1872, Glynn County 
in 1873 Other cities followed, until practically 
every town of any size has its local system. 
Local taxation elsewhere practically forbidden, 
was possible m these local systems and has been 
the chief incentive to their formation Some 
of the best schools of the South are to be found 
m the counties and cities of Georgia operating 
under local and independent laws 

In 1887 the school law was revised, and a 
number of im])ortant changes made The 
preparation of all questions for teachers’ ex- 
aminations was placed with the State School 
Commissioner; the election of teachers by 
county boards was changed so as to give them 
discretionary power m elections, instead of 
being required to elect those nominated by the 
district trustees, the boards of district trustees 
were abolished, and the county was made the 
unit 111 admmistiation The state appropria- 
tions have been gradually increased until now 
$2,500,000 IS annually disbursed from the state 
treasury In 1891 a State Normal School was 
established by legislative act, and county 
teachers’ institutes were created In 1903 the 
State Board of Education was cn^ated a State 
Textbook Commission as well, with power to 
adopt a uniform siTies of textbooks for the 
schools of the stat(‘ In 1904 the state con- 
stitution was amended so as to make feasible 
the levying of county and district school taxes, 
and this permission has been made use of by 
many of the counties and districts since that 
time In 1906 eleven agricultural high schools 
were established, one m each congressional dis- 
trict, for instruction in agricultural science 
In 1906 the school districts were re-created and 
trustees appointed, and, in 1905, local district 
taxation for schools was established for the 
first time 

In 1910 constitutional provision was, for the 
first time, made for the state support of secondary 
education The next year (1911) provision was 
made for state inspectors of elementary schools; 
and the state school board was changed from an 
ex officio body of statehouse offai^ers to a body 
appointed by the governor, while the power of 
the board was much increased 

Present School System. — The school system 
of Georgia, as at present organized, is as fol- 
lows: At the head of the system is a State 
Board of Education and a State Superintendent 
of Schools The State Board of Education is 
a body composed of the Governor, the State 
Superintendent of Schools, and four others ap- 
pointed by the Governor. The Governor is 
president, and the State Superintendent of 
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Schools is the chief executive officer of the 
Board The Board regulates the supervision 
of all schools in the state, supervises all certifi- 
cation of teachers for all public schools, pro- 
vides the course of study for all common and 
high schools receiving state aid, adopts uni- 
form textbooks, and acts as a court of final 
appeal from the decisions of the state super- 
intendent Counties, cities, and towns that 
levy a local tax for schools and maintain a 
term of eight months are exempt from th(‘ 
provisions of the law requiring uniformity in 
textbooks The State Superintendent of Schools 
is elected by the people for two-year periods 
and receives a salary of $3000 a year He 
has a general superintendence of the business 
relating to the common schools of the state,’' 
and IS “ charged with the administration of 
the school laws ” He prepares blank report 
forms, visits the different counties, and examines 
into the administration of the school law, 
delivers popular addresses in the interests of 
education, and makes an annual report to the 
General Assembly He is also a member of 
the State Geological Board There are three 
state school supervisors appointed by the state 
Superintendent, who under his direction hold 
teachers’ institutes, grade papers for state 
licenses, and “ aid generally in supervising, 
systematizing, and improving the schools of the 
state ” 

In each county there is a county board of 
education and a county superintendent of 
education The County Board, except in the 
four special systems of Bibb, Chatham, Rich- 
mond, and Glynn, consists of fiye freeholders 
appointed by the grand jury of the county, 
for four-year terms, and removable for cause 
by the county judge They receive $2 per 
day for their services, and are required to lay 
off tlieir counties into school districts, to estab- 
lish at least one school for white and one for 
colored children in each, to employ the teachers 
for the schools, to hx the time and length of 
the school term, and to act as a judicial tri- 
bunal for school affairs m the county The 
board may also disapprove of any district 
trustee elected, and order a new election 
The county superintendent of education, is 
chosen by popular election from among the 
citizens of the county, for a four-year term, 
and acts ex officio as secretary of the board 
He acts further as a medium of communication 
between state and district officers; must visit 
each school in the county at least once every 
sixty days; acts as the agent of the county 
board in purchasing furniture and supplies; 
makes an annual report to the grand jury 
and a monthly report to the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools; issues certificates to school 
trustees; and examines teachers for licenses 
The minimum salary for this office is $600 per 
annum, but the county board may make such 
additional compensation, as may be in their 
judgment proper and just ” County boards 


may employ him to take the school census, 
for which he may be paid $2 a day 

Each county, not under local laws, is divided 
into school districts of at least sixteen square 
miles, though smaller districts may be laid off 
if conditions require it For each district, three 
trustees are elected for three-year terms, one 
each year In incorporated towns, five trustees 
arc elected for three-year terms These 
boards of trustees are to supervise the school 
operations in their districts, may make recom- 
mendations to the county board as to their 
choice for teachers, and must make an annual 
report to the county board In districts 
which vote a local district tax, the boards of 
trustees may make all rules and regulations 
for the government of the schools, may build 
and equip their schoolhouscs, subject to the 
approval of the county board, and may fix 
the salaries of their teachers Any city of 
over 2000 inhabitants may organize an inde- 
pendent school system and report direct to the 
State School Commissioner, and any county 
may be so organized by an act of the General 
Assembly Such independent systems make 
their own course of study, and may by per- 
mission of the state board certificate their own 
teachers 

School Support. — The state appropriation 
constitutes about 65 per cent of the total school 
revenue for the state, and is ajiportioned to the 
counties and local systems on the sole basis of 
the number of children 6-18 years of age In 
each county not Ofierating under special laws, an 
election to vote a county tax may be called by a 
petition signed by one fourth of the voters, and 
a two-thirds majoiity of those voting enacts the 
tax The county board determines the amount, 
not to exceed five mills By a similar petition 
and election, any district may vote a similar 
district tax, the local boar a of trustees detei- 
mining the amount up to five mills A con- 
siderable amount is still contributed from 
private sources, and in some districts a species 
of the rate tax is still allowed, by common 
consent, in the form of a small incidental fee 
to cover the cost of school supplies, fuel, and 
janitor service, though pupils who are unable 
to pay are excused from the fee, and the courts 
do not recognize the right of the districts to 
exact the fee 

Educational Conditions — Of the population 
of 1910, 45 1 per cent were negroes and 99 
per cent were native born But three states 
(Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina) 
have a larger percentage of negroes m the total 
population In one half of the counties the 
blacks outnumber the whites, and in one 
fourth of the counties they outnumber the 
whites two or more to one The percentage of 
children, 5-18 years of age, m the total popu- 
lation (33 4 per cent), is high, being larger in 
but four states, and all of these in the South. 
While the state has made rapid advances in 
manufacturing within recent years, it is still 
57 
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largely an agricultural state, as 84 4 per cent 
of the total population live in rural districts, 
and but 11 per cent m cities of over 8000 
inhabitants. 

In illiteracy, Georgia stood sixth in 1900 in 
its percentage of the total population, ten 
years or over, who were illiterate By race, 
the state stood third in illiteracy for the negro 
population and ninth for the white population, 
and by percentage, 11.9 per cent of the whites 
and 52 4 per cent of the negroes were illiterate 
There was little difference in illiteracy between 
the sexes. But 1.1 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the state was of foreign birth 

Outside of the towns and cities, the state 
has little material equipment for the work of 
education. The average value of all publicly 
owned schoolhouses in the state during the 
last year for which statistics are available was 
about $1800 Much of the money for repairs 
and for new buildings in the rural districts is 
raised by private subscription The school 
term, too, is commonly lengthened by the same 
means, many communities providing what are 
called long-term schools by private subscription. 
The subject matter of instruction embraces 
agriculture, civil government, and physiology 
and hygiene, in addition to the common school 
branches The State Board of Education 
adopts a uniform system of textbooks for the 
schools of the state, but counties, cities, and 
towns that levy a tax for graded schools and 
maintain an eight-months school are not re- 
quired to use the uniform senes Each county 
board is authorized by law to establish one or 
more manual labor schools, but such schools 
must be self-sustaining As in Alabama, the 
elementary school system of Georgia is just 
now being rounded out and classified. 

Teachers and Training — For the training 
of future teachers, the state maintains or helps 
to maintain four institutions, one of which is 
for the colored race, and there arc also three 
private normal and industrial schools, all of 
which are for the colored race Of the state 
schools, the Georgia Normal and Industrial 
College for whites at Millcdgeville, and the 
Georgia State Industrial C/olIege for negroes 
at Savannah, are partly normal and partly 
industrial institutions, and of a type common in 
the South The law of the state still authorizes 
two forms of teachers’ contracts, one the usual 
Jorm by the month, and the other where pay- 
ments are made to private school teachers who 
take public schofA ruoils at a certain rate 
based on enrollment and attendance, and thus 
conduct a long-term school. The wages of the 
teachers are low 

Secondary Education. — Georgia has its high 
school system better developed than any of 
the neighboring Southern States, the state re- 
porting 231 public and 48 private high schools 
Of the public high schools, 12 were in cities of 
^000 inhabitants or over, while 219 were in 
imaller places. Six of the total number of 


higli schools wen' for the colored race The 
state has recently (1910) authorized state aid 
to high schools, such aid having been expressly 
forbidden by the Constitution of 1877. With 
the development of the agricultural and natural 
resources of the state, and the consequent in- 
crease in the amount of money available for 
education, conditions may be expected to im- 
prove very rapidly 

Higher and Technical Education — The 

University of Georgia {q v ) at Athens, founded 
in 1784 and opened in 1800; the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, 
also at Athens, and opened m 1872; the 
Georgia School of Technology, at Atlanta, 
opened in 1888; and the North Georgia Agri- 
cultural College at Dahlonega, opened in 1872, 
stand at the culmination of the public school 
system of the state The Georgia State In- 
dustrial College, at Savannah, offers somewhat 
similar instruction for the colored race Georgia 
has a large number of colleges, nearly all 
denominational, some of them for the negro 
race, which offer preparatory and collegiate 
instruction Few of them have much endow- 
ment or high standards The state also main- 
tains the Georgia Academy for the Blind, at 
Macon, the Georgia School for the Deaf at 
Cave Spring, the Georgia Normal and Industrial 
College for girls, at Millcdgeville; and eleven 
district agricultural schools for the teaching of 
the elements of agriculture The Normal and 
Industrial College is one of a type of institu- 
tions found in the South, which offers training 
to girls along vocational, industrial, normal, and 
musical and artistic lines 
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GEORGIA, UNIVERSITY OF, ATHENS, 

GA — The earliest state university m the 
United States, chartered in February, 1784, 
while the University of the state of New York 
received its charter in May, 1784. By the 
amended charter of 1785 all public education 
m Georgia was made a part of the University 
(see Geougia, State of) The early studies 
provided m the University were mainly literary, 
and only the arts degree was conferred The 
land grants made by Congress in 1862 made 
the establishment of the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanical Arts and 
the provision of modern scientific studies pos- 
sible In 1867 the Lumpkin Law School was 
incorporated as a department of the University; 
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iho North Georgia Agricultural College fol- 
lowed m 1872; and in 1873 the Georgia Medi- 
cal College at Augusta became a department 
of the University The following institutions 
are also branches or departments of the Uni- 
versity: Georgia School of Technology at 
Atlanta, 1885; Georgia Normal and Industrial 
College for Girls at Milledgeville, 1889; Georgia 
Industrial School for Colored Youth at Sa- 
vannah, 1890; and the State Normal School, 
near Athens, 1895 More recent extensions 
are the School of Pharmacy, 1903; the Sum- 
mer School, 1904; Georgia State College of 
Agriculture; the School of Forestry, 1906; and 
the School of Education, 1908 Franklin Col- 
lege IS the college of arts The government of 
the University is in the hands of a Board of 
Trustees appointed by the Governor. The sup- 
port comes from state taxation, federal grants, 
and private gifts. The University campus 
extends over an area of 132 acres, and the Uni- 
versity farm covers 830 acres. The mam build- 
ing equipment comprises fifteen buildings The 
admission requirements arc fourteen units, 
four conditions being allowed The degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor 
of Science m Civil Engineering or Agriculture, 
Bachelor of Law (after a two years' course), 
are conferred on completion of the appro- 
priate courses Degrees are also conferred by 
some of the affiliated institutions, as the North 
Georgia Agricultural College, the Medical Col- 
lege, the Georgia School of Technology The 
enrollment of students at Athens in 1910-11 was 
940, distributed as follows* graduate school, 7; 
college, 180; science and engineering, 176; agri- 
culture, 223; law, 55; pharmacy, 19; summer 
school, 337 The University at Athens has a 
faculty of 46 members, of whom 25 arc profes- 
sors and 9 adjunct professors David (Ven- 
shaw Barrow, LL D , is the chancellor 

GERBERT, or GERBERTUS — One of the 

most remarkable scholars of the Middle Ages, 
and a man who had a marked influence upon 
mathematical instruction He was born at or 
neai Aurillac, about 950 Richer, his pupil 
and friend, to whom we are indebted for most 
of our knowledge of his life, speaks of him as 
an Aquitanian, and relates that as a child he 
entered the monastery of Saint G^rauld 
Other writers speak of his family as being re- 
lated to royalty, but in spite of careful research 
his parentage still remains obscure He seems 
to have been a brilliant student, and one of 
agreeable manner and without forwardness. 
In 967 Borel, Comte d'Argcl, lately become 
lord of Barcelona, visited Aurillac and saw the 
youthful Gerbcrt The abbot, informed by 
Borel that Spam at that time had a number of 
distinguished scholars, confided Gerbert to him 
in order that the boy might acquire the learn- 
ing of that country Borel gave Gerbert into 
the charge of Hatton, Bishop of Vich, under 
whom. Richer tells us, “ he made rapid progress. 


particularly m mathematics (h‘rbert lo- 
mamed three years m Barcelona, and m this 
time he may possibly have learned the Hmdu- 
Arabic numerals (see Notation), since he 
knew something of them later m life After 
this sojourn he accompanied Borel and Hatton 
to Rome, where m 970 he was presented to 
Pope John XIII The Pope ^was so pleased 
with the young monk’s proficiency m music 
and astronomy that he spoke of him to Otho I, 
a monarch with great interest in education, 
although himself illiterate Through these 
circumstances and by means of his natural 
abilities, Gerbert obtained the favor of both 
Pope and emperor, and m 972, at his request, 
he was allowed to go to Rheirns with the arch- 
deacon Garamnus m order to study logic under 
this scholar The diocese of Rheims at that 
time possessed 700 cures and 23 monasteries, 
the most important of the latter being that of 
St Denis Here it was that Gerbert carried 
on his later studies, and here he made a brilliant 
reputation as a teacher His chief work m 
the lecture hall was in rhetoric, but he acquired 
a great renown as an arithmetician from his 
use of a special form of the abacus (gv), a 
form that may have beim invented bv him 
He also used certain numerals known as the 
apices (see Notation), forms that are often 
attributed to Boethius (q v ), He also had a 
great reputation for his work in astronomy, 
which subject he taught at Rheims After a 
brilliant period of teaching in this monastery 
he was made abbot at Bobbio (982), one of the 
most important church positions m Italy, and 
nine years later (991) he became Archbishop of 
Rheims In 998 he became Archbishop of 
Ravenna, and a year later he was elevated to 
the papal chair as Sylvester II He reigned as 
Pope only four years, dying on May 12, 1003 
His mathematical works include a treatise on 
the abacus, a work Dc numerorurn divisione, 
and a work De geometria DBS 
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GERBERT, MARTIN, BARON OF HOR- 
NAU AND PRINCE-ABBOT OF ST BLAISE 

(1720-1793) — One of the most learned and 
saintly Roman Catholic prelates of the eight- 
eenth century He was educated at the Jesuit 
College at Freiburg and in the cloister of St. 
Blaise and enriched his mind by varied culture 
and by travels, from which he brought back 
abundant spoil of Mss from the libraries of 
Europe Historical research, especially in 
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music, was his favorite pursuit. He formed 
relations with learned societies everywhere, and 
made many important discoveries in this field 
His treatise De Cantu et Musica was published 
in two volumes in 1774 and has ever since formed 
the basis of all musical scholarship The 
Scriptores Ecdesiastici de Musica Sacra (1784) 
created a sensation in the musical world and 
was of the highest value for the study of music 
It was a collection of all the ancient authors 
who had written upon musical subjects from the 
third century to the invention of printing and 
whose works had remained in manuscript and 
were for the most part unknown. W. R. 
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GERBIER, SIR BALTHAZAR (‘^1591-1667) 
— Painter, architect, and courtier He de- 
vised schemes for the education of noblemen and 
gentlemen’s sons in an Academy in Bethnal 
Green Gerbier was a Dutchman and came to 
England in 1616 and entered the service of George 
Villiers, afterwards Duke of Buckingham In 
1631 Gerbier was King Charles I’s agent at 
Brussels and in 1641 Master of the Ceremonies 
He issued prospectuses, June 28, 1648, and m 
1649 on June 18, August 4, October 31 The 
prospectus for June 28, 1648, is addressed to 
“ all Fathers of Noble Families and lovers of 
Virtue,” in which he stated he was founding an 
Academy in which would be taught F'rench, 
Italian, Spanish, German, and Low Dutch, 
both ancient and modern histones, jointly with 
the constitution and government of the most 
famous empires and estates of the world 
Courses were given in experimental Natural Phi- 
losophy, mathematics, including arithmetic, 
bookkeeping “ by double parties,” geometry, 
geography, cosmography, perspective, and 
architecture, practical mathematics, to include 
fortification, besieging, and defending of places, 
fireworks, ordering of battalia, and marches of 
arms; music, playing of all sorts of instruments, 
dancing, fencing, riding the erect horse, to- 
gether with the new manner of fighting on 
horseback Permission was also to be made 
for teaching drawing, painting, limning, and 
carving Gerbier announced that he was him- 
self preparing treatises for the study of modern 
languages. He was also prepared to lodge the 
sons of gentlemen in his own house at Bethnal 
Green He thus promises to parents an edu- 
cation for their sons at home in England, sim- 
ilar to what they could get in academies abroad 
and the avoidance of the ” dangers and in- 
conveniences ” of education abroad, in these 
evil times ” In the prospectus of August 4, 
1649, Gerbier provides a time-table The 
regulations are modeled to some extent on 
those of Sir Francis Kinaston’s (q v ) Musaeum 
Minervae On December 21, 1649, he issued 
a notice that ladies might attend his lectures, 
and adventurer as he was, he is probably to be 


credited with being the first in England to en- 
courage the idea of men and women attending 
academic lectures together P. W. 

See Gentry and Nobles, Education of; 
Academies, Courtly 
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GERMAN INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN 
EDUCATION — German educational ideas 
and methods have profoundly influenced all 
parts of the American system of education, but 
especially its top and its foundation, the uni- 
versity and the elementary school, including the 
kindergarten, both of which have been either 
created or fashioned on the model of the corre- 
sponding German institutions 

This influence has been exerted through five 
different channels, which, of course, frequently 
run into one another and cannot be entirely 
separated, namely, {a) through the work of 
German-Amerieans and of German-American 
schools; {h) through American students edu- 
cated in German universities (see Rep U S 
Com Ed, 1897-1898, Vol I, pp 610-613); 
(c) through reports on German education pub- 
lished by American and other visitors of Ger- 
man schools; (d) through the study of German 
pedagogy, psychology, and philosophy on the 
part of Americans in this country; and 
(e) through the work of German lecturers 
brought over either as exchange professors or 
by invitation of such bodies as the Ger- 
manistic Society of America (q v ) 

Of these, the direct influence of German- 
Americans and of the German-American schools 
has been comparatively small, certainly not so 
great as might have been expected, considering 
the numerical proportion of the German ele- 
ment, which IS estimated at about 27 per 
cent of the total population. The chief 
reason for this lack of direct influence lies 
probably in the difference of language, which 
separated the German-American schools from 
the mam current of national education, and 
also in the fact that nearly all of these schools 
were either private or parochial schools. Still 
a large number of German-American teachers 
have played an important part in American 
education Among these are Franz Daniel 
Pastorius (1651-1719), the first German teacher 
m America, the founder of Germantown; Carl 
Follen (1795-1840), the first professor of the 
German language in Harvard; Francis Lieber 
(1800-1872), who introduced gymnastic train- 
ing into Boston and afterwards becaihe one of 
the greatest jurists of America, H E. von Holst, 
the author of the Constitutional History of the 
United States; William N. Hailmann, super- 
intendent of public schools at La Porte^ Ind. 
(1883-1894), afterwards national superintem 
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dent of Indian Schools; and many others 
What was perhaps the earliest book of a peda- 
gogical nature to appear in this country was 
from the pen of a German, Christopher Dock 
{qv), a master of one of the early Pennsy4- 
vania schools (See Pennsylvania, State of, 
Parochial School System ) 

Among the first American students matricu- 
lated in German universities were George 
Tichnor, Edward Everett, George Bancroft, 
and Joseph G Cogswell, all of whom studied in 
the University of Gottingen Everett was the 
first American who received a Ph D degree from 
a German university (1819) Previous to this, 
Benjamin Smith Barton, of Lancaster, Pa , 
had obtained the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
from the same university (1799) Bancroft 
and Cogswell founded (1823) the Round Hill 
School, near Northampton, Mass , the first 
school in this country thoroughly impressed 
with the German ideas During the remaining 
part of the nineteenth century and up to the 
present an increasing number of American 
students have pursued advanced studies at 
Gottingen, Berlin, Halle, and later on also at 
Leipzig, Bonn, Heidelberg, Jena, and other 
German universities Hundreds of these have 
become professors in American colleges and 
have transplanted German ideas of advanced 
instruction and German methods of research 
upon American soil Through their students 
in the graduate departments of universities 
and colleges this influence has been very widely 
extended The foundation of Johns Hopkins 
University in 1876 marks an epoch in American 
university education This institution was, 
in its fundamental ideas, largely modeled on 
the pattern of the German university, and most 
of its early professors had been students m 
Germany (See College, American, Uni- 
versities, American ) 

The most important reports on German 
education which influenced American schools 
were those of John Griscom {q v ) (1819), Alexf- 
ander D Bache {qv), and C K Stowe {qv) 
(1833), but particularly that of Victor Cousin 
iqv) (1831), which was translated into English, 
and published in the United States m 1835 
The American publication of Cousin’s work 
proved to be of enormous influence on educa- 
tion m the Middle West Equally imiiortant 
was the famous Seventh Annual Report of 
Horace Mann (1843), which, among other 
things, called special attention to the methods 
of the Prussian normal schools 

The study of German literature and phi- 
losophy among English-speaking peoples may 
largely be traced back to the influence of Cole- 
ridge and Carlyle Ip America these studies 
received an impetus through Emerson, Theo- 
dore Parker, Margaret Fuller, Frederick H 
Hedge, Henry Barnard, William T Harris, 
Elizabeth Peabody, Charles De Garmo, and 
others. Barnard, in his Journal of Education^ 
published translations from Karl von Raumer’s 


History of Pedagogy; Harris studied the 
philosophical system of Hegel and the peda- 
gogical philosophy of Karl Rosenkranz, Miss 
Peabody became an enthusiastic follower of 
Froebel and founded (1867) the American 
Froebel Union ; Charles De Garmo, the 
McMurrys, and others, introduced American 
teachers to the pedagogy and philosophy of 
Herbart 

The custom of bringing over German lec- 
turers on educational subjects is of recent 
origin, so that the results of this activity still 
lie with the future Yet an important influ- 
ence may be expected at least m two directions, 
namely, towards vocational training, through 
the work of the Munich school superintendent, 
Dr Georg Kerschensteiner, and towards the 
improvement in teaching modern foreign lan- 
guages through the inspiration given by Dr 
Max Walter, director of the Musterschiile in 
Frankfort a M F. M. 

See under separate titles for further account 
of the persons mentioned in this article, esp , 
Pestalozzian Movement in America, Man- 
ual Labor Institutions, Feli^nbero, Froe- 
bel, Kindergarten; Colonial Period in 
American Education; etc 

GERMAN INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH 
EDUCATION — At the time of the Reforma- 
tion, German influence, commingled with that 
of Erasmus, Calvin, and Sturm, made a deep 
and lasting impression upon the course of 
study m English schools and upon the 
English idea of the relation between the 
state and education Luther\s Schrift an 
die Rathsherien aller Stadte DeuUchlands, dass 
sie Vhridliche Srhalen aufrichteu und halten 
sollen, written m 1524, had its echo m the pre- 
amble to the Chantry Act passed m the first 
year of King Edward VI (1547), and in the 
Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of 
the Church of England, 1603, especially Can- 
ons LIX and IJCXVII-IJCXIX There are 
traces of the same influence in English Poor 
Law administration as early as the reign of 
Elizabeth and prioi to the Poor Law Relief Act 
of 1601, which first recognized the public obliga- 
tion to supply elementary education m the case 
of the children of the destitute poor In the 
curriculum of the English Grammar Schools 
the educational influence of Melanchthon (qv), 
combined with that of Maturm C'ordier {q v.) 
of Geneva, is clear, especially in the emphasis 
which was laid upon religious instruction as a 
dominant feature m the course of training. 

The influence of Protestant Germany was 
deepened in English education m the seven- 
teenth century by the study of the works of 
Comenius {q v,), and especially of his Great 
Didactic (first published in Latin, 1657), and of 
the Januae Linguarum Vestibulum (English 
translation, 1647) and Orbis P ictus (1657) At 
the invitation of his friend, Samuel Hartlib, 
Comenius visited England in 1641, and, if the 
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disturbed political coiiditioii of the country had 
not prevented it, might well have been engaged 
to take a leading part in the reorganization of 
English education. Comenius’s work was well 
known to Milton, and he is referred to in the 
latter’s Tractate on Education (1644) as “a 
person sent hither by some good Providence 
from a far country to be the occasion and the 
incitement of great good to this island.” The 
Civil War, however, and the reactionary ten- 
dencies of the Restoration period prevented 
the influence of Cornenius from bearing full 
fruit in the educational life of England. 

In the last years of the seventeenth century, 
1698-1699, Dr Bray {q v ) and his associates 
established a Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge {qv.)^ one mam purpose of which 
was ‘‘ to set up catechetical schools for the edu- 
cation of poor children in reading and writing, 
and more especially in the principles of the 
Christian religion ” In the movement for 
the reformation of English morals and for the 
establishment of charity schools (g.v.), the in- 
fluence of the German Pietists was strong 
August Hermann Francke {qv) was asked to 
send over two Germans to help in the setting 
up of Charity Schools, and these two visitors 
attended a meeting of the Society on May 11, 
1699, to give an account of the school which 
had been erected at Halle by A H Francke, 
who was at the same meeting chosen a corre- 
sponding member of the Society 

The educational efforts of John Wesley 
(1703-1791), especially during the years 1742 
onwards, were greatly influenced by what he 
saw among the Moravians during his visit to 
Herrnhut in 1738 The Moravian polity, 
influenced by Pietism {q v)^ made the Orphan 
House, which aimed at giving a Christian educa- 
tion to boys and girls, an essential part of the 
organization of the Church From 1760 Mora- 
vian schools in England have exercised a quiet 
but beneficial influence in English education 
The next great wave of German influence 
came into English education through S T 
Coleridge, who, in 1830, in his essay on The 
Constitution of the Church and State according 
to the Idea of Each, echoed the teaching of 
Fichte (q V ) that the aim of statesmen should 
be to form and tram up the people of the 
country to obedient, free, useful, and organi- 
zable subjects, citizens and patriots, living to the 
benefit of the state and prepared to die in its 
defence.” Throughout the great speeches on 
education made in the English Parliament by 
Brougham (qv.), Roebuck, and others during 
the years 1833-1835, German precedent for com- 
pulsory education was quoted as a convincing 
proof of the practicability of making elementary 
instruction obligatory by law After Cole- 
ridge, Thomas Carlyle (q v ) did much to famil- 
iarize the English public with German ideals 
of state-organized education, especially in Past 
and Present (1843) and in Latter-Day Pam- 
phlets (1850). It was, however, through Albert, 


the Prince Consort (wlio married Queen Vic- 
toria in 1840), that enlightened German ideas 
as to the action of the state in public education 
became most widely extended in England. 
During the twenty-one years of his residence 
in England, Prince Albert succeeded, with the 
help of Lyon Playfair and others, in develop- 
ing the State Department of Art and Science 
and m promoting wise extensions of state ac- 
tivity in elementary and technical education. 

The success of the Prussian army in the war 
with Austria in 1 866 drew attention to the mili- 
tary and social value of the intelligence and 
discipline which had been diffused throughout 
the German people by the elaborate organiza- 
tion of state-aided schools The impression 
thus produced upon the public mind was one 
factor which led to the carrying of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act m 1870 and to the sub- 
sequent adoption in 1876 of the principle of 
compulsory education (See Enoland, Edi - 
CATION In ) 

Since that time German influence in English 
education has been persistent and penetrating 
At every point German methods have been 
investigated and German precedents quoted 
Of all English writers, Matthew Arnold {q v ) 
was the most successful in attracting the atten- 
tion of responsible English administrators and 
statesmen to the value of the German methods 
of educational organization Since 1880 Ger- 
man influence has consequently been note- 
worthy in English policy as regards secondary 
education, technical instruction, and university 
development The latest illustration of the 
same influence is found m the movement for 
the enforcement of attendance at continuation 
schools, part of the Scottish Act of 1908 having 
been avowedly modeled to some extent on 
German precedent, and the latter being con- 
stantly quoted in favor of the adoption of a 
similar policy m England. 

In four respects German influence has been 
especially strong in English education (1) From 
the Reformation to the present time it has 
tended to strengthen the view that religious 
teaching should be part of the regular curricu- 
lum of state-aided elementary and secondary 
schools (2) Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury it has supported the idea that the state 
should take an effective and, indeed, deter- 
minative, part m the regulation of all grades of 
national education (3) It has stimulated in 
the highest degree the scientific study of meth- 
ods of teaching and of the philosophy of educa- 
tion (4) It has secured general acceptance 
for the view that the state can help in develop- 
ing the economic prosperity of a nation by 
the systematic encouragement of technical and 
commercial instruction. M. E. S, 
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GERMANISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 

THE — Organized in New York City m 1904 
to promote the knowledge and study of Cer- 
inan civilization in America and of American 
civilization in Germany, by supporting uni- 
versity instruction in these subjects, by arrang- 
ing public lectures, by publishing and distribut- 
ing documents, and by other means adapted 
to the ends for which the Society is established. 
In accordance with this program a lectureship 
on the History of German Civilization has been 
maintained at Columbia University since 1905, 
while during the first term of the academic year 
1907-1908 a similar course of lectures was 
delivered at Yale University Other German 
scholars and authors invited by the Society to 
lecture in New York and other cities before 
colleges and universities and German societies 
include Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, Berlin, 
Dr Ludwig Fulda, Berlin; Professor Otto 
Hoetzsch, Posen; Professor Hermann Anders 
Kruger, Hanover; Dr Carl Hauptmann, 
Mittel-Schreiberhau, Professor Max Fried- 
laender, Berlin, Professor Rudolf Lehmann, 
Posen; ErnstvonWolzogen, Darmstadt, Profes- 
sor Wilhelm PaszkowsB, Berlin; and Rudolf 
Herzog, Rheinbreitbach. Similarly a number 
of American scholars have lectured in Germany 
under the auspices of the Society and of the 
Prussian and Saxon Ministries of Public In- 
struction. In addition a large number of 
single lectures and courses of lectures on Ger- 
man literature, music, education, art, history, 
politics, etc., have been provided in New York 
City (including Brooklyn), both in German 
and in English In 1908 the Society inaugu- 
rated a series of publications, which include 


lectures delivered by Professor John W Bur- 
gess, Columbia, on Germany and the United 
StateSy and on The German Emperor and the 
German Governmenty and by Dr Carl Haupt- 
mann on Das Geheimnis der Gestalt The pub- 
lication of a quarterly journal devoted to the 
interests of the Society and to the promotion 
of the aims mentioned above is contemplated 
The first president of the Society was President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Univer- 
sity (1905-1907), who was succeeded by Pro- 
fessor John W Burgess (1907-1909), and 
Edward D Adams, Esq (1909-1911), donor 
of the Deutsches Haus at Columbia Uni- 
versity and Professor William H Carpenter of 
Columbia University (1911- ) R. T., Jr. 
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GERMANY, EDUCATION IN. — GEN- 
ERAL CHARACTERISTICS. — The German 
educational system, more than that of any 
other country, has been formed on the one 
side through the definite plans of the gov- 
erning body and on the other through the 
ideas of philosophic thinkers, and has always 
remained in a condition of progress and de- 
velopment, although it has often been criticized 
as torpid There have appeared in this country 
neither such absolute centralization nor such 
sudden transformation as in France The im- 
portance of the German educational system 
rests mainly on the elementary^schools, the 
gymnasiums, and the universities But be- 
sides these many other types of educational 
and training institutions have been developed 
and at present are increasing, while influences 
from abroad are constantly being felt and fol- 
lowed Multiplicity of types and a variety 
of finer distinctions between them are promoted 
by the existence of the German states side by 
side, for they are entirely independent in their 
domestic affairs It is true that the smaller 
states have frequently followed the example of 
the largest federal state, Prussia, but gen- 
erally this has not been done without con- 
siderable departures Hence an understanding 
of the German system has by no means been 
acquired after a glance at the Prussian, and 
there is as little justification for thinking that 
a knowledge of the Prussian schools of one 
particular type has been obtained after obser- 
vation of one individual instance, — a mistake 
which is easily made by foreign visitors. Even 
where the regulations are at bottom similar, 
individual institutions may show considerable 
divergence from each other according to the 
personality of the directors and teachers, or 
their particular tradition, or the spirit of the 
locality and its people At present also the 
bodies controlling education are explicitly 
favoring greater independence in the mdi- 
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vidual schools The period of greatest uni- 
formity has passed for Germany, while m 
France this ideal is still maintained to a large 
extent The establishment of uniform types 
of schools IS never prompted merely by the 
desire for control; rather is this based on a belief 
that the ideal has been discovered and a desire 
that this ideal should be put into practice every- 
where Owing both to external (economic and 
other) and internal reasons some hesitation is 
apparent in relation to the new movement 
Foresight and discretion are particularlv nec- 
essary in the face of the ever increasing clamor 
which with passionate excitement demands the 
complete overthrow of the present organiza- 
tion Further, the feeling that the youth of 
the nation should not be lightheartedly made 
the subject of experimentation must meet with 
approval. Moreover it is an undeniable fact 
that Ciermany owes the importance which 
she has gained in recent times in part to the 
character of her educational system Not 
rigidity, but flexibility; not lighthearted de- 
struction, but thoughtful reorganization, these 
may be said to characterize the fundamental 
attitude of educational administration in Ger- 
many 

HISTORY — While a correct appreciation 
of the educational system of the present is 
impossible without a knowledge of its history, 
but the briefest outline will be given here with 
reference to the titles under which the subjects 
are discussed In the Middle Ages education 
and culture in Germany, as m all other Euro- 
pean countries, laym the hands of the (diurch; 
this period is described under Middle Ages 
and the various topics to which cross reference 
is there made This education was accom- 
panied in the case of the upper classes of society 
by another training for physical and military 
ability and excellence, and at the height of the 
medieval period the ideal of chivalric training 
was introduced from P>ance, an aim which 
included polite conduct, feeling for the social 
accomplishments, an understanding of poetry 
and music. (Sec Chivalric Education ) For 
the people as a whole, that is the lower class 
of society, beyond the general religious and 
moral influence, nothing was done (Sec, 
however, the Charlemacne and Education 
for the period of revival which included the 
Germans ) For the simplest needs of economic 
life writing and ciphering were taught in private 
schools, while on the other side out of a num- 
ber of the most important ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions of learning there grew the universities 
which, however, bore no national character, 
but reproduced a fairly similar type in France, 
Italy, Spain, England, and Germany, and in 
consequence of the universal prevalence of 
Latin were visited by members of the different 
nations. (See below German Universities ) 

For the close of the Middle Ages the discus- 
sions under Scholasticism, Renaissance 
Period, Humanities, Ciceronianism, and 


especially the Reformation and Education 
relate to Germany Also the history of Uni- 
versities (q V ) IS closely related to the Teutonic 
peoples The development during the Refor- 
mation IS further discussed under Luther, 
Melanchthon, Sturm, and other leaders 

An opportunity for the founding of a large 
number of important schools in the century of 
the Reformation was afforded by the dissolution 
of wealthy monasteries by the authorities which 
had adopted Protestantism Several of the 
schools organized at that period attained con- 
siderable reputation, educated men of renown, 
and m a modified form are still in existence; 
examples are the Klosterschulen (see Cloister 
Schools) m Wurttemberg and the Fursten- 
schulen {q v ) in Saxony At the same period, 
too, the ruling princes began to undertake the 
task of educating their subjects, not as might be 
thought merely from ideal motives, but with 
the not unpraise worthy object of insuring for 
their countries capable officers, judges, preachers, 
and teachers Hence in the course of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there were 
issued in the different states of the Empire 
well-planned school ordinances; m other 
words, a definite, universal organization of the 
school system, including courses of study and 
instructions on iiu'thod, took place Saxony, 
Brunswick, Wurttemberg, and Saxe-Gotha de- 
serve special mention here (See Ernest the 
Pious, Gotha, School Reform in.) The 
amount of industry applied by teacher and 
taught in schools of that period to the attain- 
ment of the established humanistic aim, the 
number of periods, and the extent of the read- 
ing, can cause nothing but astonishment The 
educational actions in Catholic Germany dur- 
ing this period is also treated under Jesus, 
8o(’]Ety of, Eduo^tion^l Work op, and re- 
lated topics 

In thfe seventeenth century the eccentric 
Wolfgang Ratke {q v ) and the broad-minded 
and keen-sighted J Amos Comenius {qv), 
who proposed entirely new ideas and plans for 
the aims and methods of instruction, restored 
the vernacular to its more important place, 
sought more correct, psychological foundations, 
made learning easier for the young, and hoped 
with some assurance to help towards a hu- 
manity that would be more valuable. These 
practical efforts were influential only for a brief 
period and over a small section of the German 
schools 

From the humanistic pedantry a departure 
was made towards the end of the seventeenth 
century in the direction of versatility and 
practicality of social requirements by the edu- 
cational system of the so-called Ritterakademien^ 
that 18, institutions for the sons of the nobility. 
(•See Academies, Courtly.) Here instruction 
was given m several modern languages as well 
as a variety of recent sciences and many 
chivalric and practical accomplishments, 
generally in a cursory and superficial manner. 
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The majority of these institutions, however, 
did not enjoy a long existence But their aims 
were partially and gradually adopted m the 
other institutions for higher education, while 
even the educational organizations of the 
Pietists {qv) (c 1700), especially the school 
system established at Halle by A H Francke 
{qv.)y now included a variety of real knowledge, 
offered an opportunity for learning different 
types of manual and industrial occupations, 
introduced easier methods to facilitate the 
learning of Latin, made room for exercises in 
the vernacular, and, as is to be expected, made 
religious and moral education the mam object 
From this point Real schools were developed 
since about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the earliest of which m a modified and 
improved form still continues to exist m Berlin. 
(See Hecker ) The pedagogy of the Pietists 
equally promoted opinion in favor of the right 
of the lower classes to education 

After compulsory school attendance had 
already been introduced in the seventeenth 
century in some of the small Thurmgian states, 
as, e g in Saxe-Gotha, such compulsion was 
definitely imposed from 1713 m the rising state 
of Prussia by the energetic, yet reckless king, 
Frederick William I Under his greater suc- 
cessor, Frederick the Great {qv), the ele- 
mentary school made hardly any progress. 
There was a feeling for a long time that duties 
of an elementary school teacher should be 
intrusted to anybody of the most modest 
personal education, such as artisans, or non- 
commissioned military officers, while instruc- 
tion was limited to the elements of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic and questions on the 
Uatechism The view that religious knowl- 
edge or even only .verbal formulsB are a guar- 
antee for Christian feeling and God-fearing 
conduct was only gradually superseded, or 
perhaps has not yet altogether disappeared 
The first actual normal school was established 
towards the end of the reign of Frederick the 
(ireat at Halberstadt m 1778, and that through 
the efforts of a private person, the noble phi- 
lanthropist and friend of youth, Eberhard von 
Rochow {qv), who found a supporter of his 
principles m the Minister of State, Freiherr von 
Zedlitz {qv), whose highly meritorious activity 
was devoted to the perfection, internally and 
externally, of the whole public educational 
system. Both men were influenced by the new 
spirit of Philanthropmism {qv) which in its 
turn had partly been aroused by Rousseau 
{q-v), but m several points had deviated 
widely from his views With a new view of 
the aims and means of education not only the 
founder of the movement, J B Basedow 
{q.v.), established an institution at Dessau, 
styled the Philanthropinum (1774), but a num- 
ber of similar institutions followed, and there 
was no lack of active followers (See Campe, 
Salzmann, etc ). With Rousseau they shared 
the belief in the original goodness of human 
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nature; they desired to subordinate the im- 
portance of instruction to that of an education 
for other valuable qualities, recognized the 
natural rights of youth, and hoped to dispense 
almost entirely with pressure, compulsion, and 
punishments In the spirit of the time they 
saw m happiness the true end of all human 
education. Quite m ojiposition to Rousseau, 
however, they always thought of the ability 
of their pupils m reference to the enlarged 
society, and social usefulness was to be com- 
bined with happiness Throughout they also 
stood for authority and obedience But while 
they turned all learning to play, swept away 
all real difficulties from before their pupils, 
were satisfied with all kinds of superficial 
knowdedge, were willing to stimulate by a sys- 
tem of external rewards, they in no way pro- 
moted true character-formation, and called 
out the strongest opposition, while their in- 
stitutions only attained a slight importance 
It must at once be said, however, that several 
of their principles have recently again come to 
the front and receive wide recognition 

The most determined opponents of the Phi- 
lanthropmists were the representatives of the 
New Humanism, who then won a decisive 
influence over the organization of higher edu- 
cation, which continued for a long time (See 
Neo-Humanism ) The earliest leaders in this 
movement, including, from about 1730 on, 
J. M Gesner, Ernesti, Heyne {qqv), also had 
their broad pedagogic convictions and desired to 
win over the student bodv by beauty of content 
in the subject-matter, that is, essentiallv the 
classical antiquities From this time on, it 
remained the program of the new humanistic 
educators to inspire enthusiasm for the lan- 
guage, literature, thought, and character of 
antiquity, and to promote the moral develop- 
ment of their pupils by the study of a no- 
bler human type In this attitude the great 
poets, as for example. Herder {qv), were either 
in agreement with or even anticipated the 
philologians, as Fr August Wolf or Friedr 
Thiersch Influential statesmen, too, adopted 
the same views, and a particular instance is 
William von Humboldt {qv), who about 1810 
directed the Prussian educational system, 
and together with several important councillors 
exercised the decisive influence in the organiza- 
tion of the gymnasiums And yet the philo- 
logically trained teachers, to whom instruc- 
tion m the classics was intrusted, failed in the 
subsequent period to arouse that expected 
enthusiasm, since they restricted their pupils 
too much to the linguistic difficulties. Nor 
could the view that the ancients presented the 
highest type of humanity be maintained accord- 
ing to the modern conception of Greek and 
Roman antiquity 

Equally significant was the influence exer- 
cised on lower education m Germany at about 
this time (1800) by the great-hearted Swiss, 
Pestalozzi {q v.). His efforts, although ajiplied 
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only in small private undertakings, were very 
soon recognized and fully appreciated by rep- 
resentatives of the Prussian state and were 
adopted as the standard for the internal organi- 
zation of their elementary schools. With this 
there began not only a new and better period 
for these schools, not only were their services 
increasingly valuable, not only did the new 
and idealistic class of elementary school 
teachers arise in the one state, but this state, 
Prussia, where at the same time that new class 
of high school teachers had arisen, acquired a 
position as leader and guide of Germany, 
while Germany itself in the subsequent period 
stood out as the country of the most intensive 
pedagogical interests and the most consistent 
educational organization. Many differences 
remained in the last few centuries between 
North and South, and particularly between 
Protestant and Catholic territories, but in the 
educational sphere there gradually appeared a 
satisfactory assimilation. The Roman Catholic 
Church, indeed, has never ceased to claim 
all school education for herself and her min- 
isters, and the German governments have never 
ceased to admit to the Christian churches a 
right to share within well-defined limits in 
the supervision of the schools and to utilize 
the assistance of their representatives But 
on the whole the schools have more and more 
become a matter for the state alone, even in 
cases where the maintenance and direct sup- 
port were undertaken by individual com- 
munities. 

The external organization of the lower as 
well as the higher schools (the latter being 
styled in South Germany “ middle schools 
with reference to the Universities which are 
the real high schools continued in the 
course of the nineteenth century to be carried 
on predominantly on the plan that typical 
forms must so far as possible be made univer- 
sally binding, with the result that flexibility in 
the individual schools, teachers, and even pupils 
was temporarily checked It is noticeable, 
however, how this whole tendency is gradually 
giving place since the last century to another 
which is opposed to it The number of edu- 
cators who took part m perfecting the system 
has always been great at this period and the 
investigation for better methods has scarcely 
ceased for a single moment The strongest 
impulse in this direction was afforded by Her- 
barUs (q.v,) pedagogy (first published in 1806), 
even though his psychological principles have 
been shattered since then and their too mechan- 
ical formulation, which was the work of his 
disciples, especially Ziller (q.v.), is at present 
being attacked or rejected on all sides. But 
the careful research into the teaching and 
learning processes which since that time is be- 
ing pursued with still greater psychological 
thoroughness is the undoubted contribution of 
this great educator 

So far as the further dev(*lopmcnt of the 
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external organization is concerned the ele- 
mentary schools with universal compulsory 
attendance have not only been increased from 
decade to decade, but have been more care- 
fully articulated into classes, the hitherto poor 
material conditions of the teachers have been 
improved, the training of teachers in numerous 
normal schools and the preparatory institu- 
tions preceding them have been perfected, and 
a large variety of schools for pupils deficient 
in some personal equipment have been erected. 
New cultural subjects have been added to the 
simple, traditional elements in the curriculum 
of the ordinary elementary schools, and in 
recent years the care for the further education 
of pupils from the age of fourteen, the leaving 
age for the elementary school, up to sixteen or 
eighteen, is a matter of considerable discussion 
and experimentation Attendance at continua- 
tion schools has already been made compulsory 
in many places, since intellectual and moral 
neglect, particularly at this age, is fraught with 
much danger to national life. 

For higher education it was particularly sig- 
nificant that the transition from the gym- 
nasium, which had gradually increased to nine 
classes, to the university was since the end of 
the eighteenth century (1788 in Prussia) made 
dependent on an exacting leaving examination 
(Matuntatsprufung) and has so remained. 
Further, there was introduced a difficult ex- 
amination pro facultate docendi (1810 in Prus- 
sia) which called into existence a well-defined 
and trustworthy profession of high school 
teachers For the supervision of the teachers 
and administration of school affairs the gov- 
ernment bodies established their own, purely 
state authorities, as for example the Ofecr- 
Schul- Kollegium, since 1825 Provinzial-Schul- 
Kollegien (Provincial School Boards) with a 
comparative amount of independence under 
the Minister of Instruction Lastly, certain 
state privileges, especially the right to one- 
year service in the army {einjdJinger Milt- 
Uirdienst), were attached to attendance at cer- 
tain types of the higher schools That this 
last provision contributed largely to uplift 
general education in the nation is undeniable. 
It embodies, moreover, a democratic principle, 
since no distinction of rank or wealth is con- 
sidered in connection with that privilege, 
which may be attained by any person through 
individual merit 

The curriculum, the selection of subjects, 
the amount of time to be devoted to each in 
each grade, the regulation for the decisive 
examinations, have all naturally been frequently 
revised and altered in the course of time, as 
changes in the sciences, cultural life, and needs 
of the time demanded. The last regulation of 
the courses of study in Prussia dates from 
1901. The other German states approximate 
Prussia in their organization A controversy 
extending over several decades centered round 
the relation of the Real schools (that is, schools 
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with a modern curriculum, modern languages, 
natural sciences, etc ) to the schools which 
had their origin in the humanistic period, the 
gymnasiums; although these have m the 
course of time adopted subjects of more modern 
content, they are particularly marked by their 
serious study of Greek as well as Latin, having 
recently dropped the early rhetorical-stylistic 
aim of the study of Latin Real institutions, 
with an equally long curriculum of nine years, 
were first recognized in Prussia as Reahchulen 
I. OrdnunQf or Realgymnasien Since 1901 the 
Gymnasium, the Realgymnasium, and the Ober- 
realschuk, with a Latinless nine-year course, 
receive fundamentally the same recognition 
All these types of schools are regarded as 
general educational institutions rather than as 
preparatory schools for any special professional 
course, and the ever-increasing simpler Real- 
schulen, with a six-year course for pupils be- 
tween nine and fifteen, show the same tendency. 
It is especially difficult for Germans to think 
of any educational ideal that is not general and 
valuable in itself The utilitarian standpoint 
meets with only slight recognition anywhere 
Hence the formal side of education is regarded 
as more important than the material equip- 
ment for life, while linguistic and grammatical 
instruction has ceased to be regarded as the 
sole means for developing the powers of the 
pupils 

All the higher schools in common pursue 
with the same objects the study of German 
(linguistic and literary) and history, while 
religious instruction is everywhere obligatory. 
It is demanded m certain cjuarters that the 
last should be left to the religious corporations, 
but the feeling neither of the authorities nor of 
the teachers is favorable to such a view 

The multiplicity of institutions for instruc- 
tion and education has increased rapidly in the 
last decade The increasingly popular Reform 
Schools, with the postponement of Latin by 
several years, are only one type Although 
coeducation of boys and girls has up to the 
present not been introduced in most German 
states, the question of an equal and compre- 
hensive education of the female youth has been 
seriously discussed and curricula and courses 
of study have recently been prepared to meet 
the situation, so that this side of national 
education seems to have a brilliant future 
Another entirely recent tendency is the reestab- 
lishment of boarding schools {Alternate, Alum- 
naie) to be connected with the higher schools, 
or at least to adopt their curricula and to bear 
a different character from the earlier boarding 
schools of an institutional character or the 
French lycies Most of these institutions up 
to the present are private undertakings But 
all private establishments for education and 
instruction are under state supervision The 
idea of national education must outweigh that 
of individual education. Individual powers 
must be developed, but at the same time 


altogether in the interests of the nation as a 
whole. 

And nationalism no longer means the obsti- 
nate and unquestioning acceptance of tradi- 
tional peculiarities Attention is m recent 
years being frequently directed to foreign 
countries and the good points m England and 
America m particular are studied with a view 
to some extent to their adoption Thus some 
experiments have been made in self-govern- 
ment of pupils A wider power of election is 
to be permitted to students, at any rate in the 
upper classes of the higher schools Bv the 
side of gymnastics, which have long ago found 
a home m Germany, athletics and manual in- 
struction have been increasing But caution 
and discretion in the recognition and adoption 
of new ideas remains the principle with educa- 
tional authorities in Germany Hence they 
have rarely been compelled to retrace their 
steps 

There has been no lack of alternation be- 
tween more liberal and more conservatn e 
points of view in the last century At times 
some very reactionary measures were in force, 
as in 1850, for the training of elementary 
school teachers, while at the present moment 
from the socialistic standpoint very revolu- 
tionary demands are being made Hence the 
proposal for a uniform school {Eiuheilsschuk), 
with one and the same foundation equally 
obligatory on all children of the nation, and 
the free access to all educational institutions 
for the able, — demands against which strong 
reasons have been brought On the other side 
an attack is made on class instruction which 
favors only the mediocre, and special schools 
are now and then demanded for the specially 
gifted m order to create a national Uite 

To hold that the German system is at a 
standstill, or to form the idea of a rigid organ- 
ism from isolated impressions or exaggerated 
judgments, it must again be emphasized, would 
be particularly unjustifiable It is merely 
that the present advance is less noisy than 
elsewhere The protests against present con- 
ditions, which at the moment are raised ex- 
citedly m certain quarters and especially in the 
daily press, are going too far. With unfounded 
optimism there is talk of the value of un- 
checked, unregulated development of the im- 
mature person, while the effect of the present 
system is regarded with unjustified pessimism 
C'onfidcnce in these schools, whose value was 
previously accepted without question, has dis- 
appeared because families were too long kept 
at a distance from them, and the establishment 
of confidential relations between teachers, par- 
ents, and scholars forms one of the greatest 
tasks of the future On the other hand criticism 
is frequently due to the subjective instability 
and nervous discontent of educated people of 
to-day, and serious charges are brought against 
jiresent education m the family But each 
individual thinks that he ought to judge of the 
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scope of education on a basis of disposition, 
casual experience, and ideas of the moment 

It must, however, be recognized that the task 
of the future is to provide for the introduction 
of the field of educational science more gen- 
erally in the highest educational institutions, 
the training grounds for the most intensive 
thinking (See Education, Study of.) At 
the same time it is regarded as an equally im- 
portant need of the educational system to place 
a professional expert at the head of the whole 
department which up to the present has been 
under a Minister merely as one section of his 
work But that desires are unfulfilled and that 
important demands for the future remain, is 
not a sign of an actual standstill. The great 
problem of education is always unending and 
ever gives rise to new questions. That the 
highest object must under all circumstances be 
the training of the will is self-evident. But by 
which system this can best be attained may be 
left as a subject of competition between the 
nations W. M 

PRESENT SYSTEM. — As in America, the 
control of education is constitutionally in the 
hands of the individual states and is almost 
entirely removed from the imperial or federal 
government The Imperial Chancellor, as 
representative of the Empire, has only the 
right of defining ilie qualifications lor the priv- 
ilege of the one-year service in the army and 
to bestow to individual schools the right of 
granting such certificates For this purpose 
he IS supported by the Imperial School Com- 
mission, consisting of about seven members as 
representatives of different states, and holding 
a short business meeting usually once a year. 
Its functions are inconsiderable The Cadet 
Corps, which always include a higher school, 
are under the control of the Emperor as 
supreme head m military affairs Thus there 
is no uniform and unifying imperial authority 
in German school affairs, and the German 
educational system is far more varied than 
appears to a foreigner on a brief visit. The 
extent of this diversity cannot be wholly pre- 
sented in this account, which will be devoted 
primarily to a survey in outline of the school 
system of the largest federal state, Prussia, 
and only incidentally to that of other states. 
Further, Germany does not possess a bureau 
of information such as the United States 
Bureau of Education, and it is difficult or even 
impossible to afford a complete description of 
the present situation 

While in America there is an educational 
ladder leading directly from the primary school 
to the university, no German state has a uni- 
form school system in this sense On the con- 
trary, two systems must be constantly distin- 
guished, the lower or elementary school system 
and the higher school system. A “transference 
from one to the other is only possible at one 
point, viz. after the third or fourth school 
year. All other types of schools or curricula 


are connected more or less closely with these 
two. 

Legislative Principles. As will have been 
noticed above an imperial educational code 
does not exist, although the Imperial Law on 
Child Labor in industrial occupations, March 
30, 1903, refers indirectly to education. In 
addition there are agreements between the fed- 
eral states for the mutual recognition of exam- 
inations, particularly the Ahiturientenexamen 
(g.v.) for entrance to the universities These 
agreements, which have been entered into by a 
majority of the states, have at any rate in higher 
education as unifving an effect as imperial laws, 
much in the same way as the College Entrance 
Requirements Board in America 

In the individual states education is regulated 
either through a comprehensive education code 
(Schulgesetz) j as in Saxony and Wiirttemberg, 
in which case the lower and higher systems are 
generally treated in separate laws and occasion- 
ally only one system is dealt with uniformly; 
or the most important sections are embodied 
in special laws while the rest is supplemented 
by the government through ordinances, as 
particularly in Prussia. But with the rapid 
and progressive development of Germany, even 
where uniform educational laws exist, special 
laws and various ordinances are necessary to 
adapt the school system to tlie changing con- 
ditions Elementary education is based on 
laws more than higher education, which more 
frequently, and especially m Prussia, is regu- 
lated by ordinances The following questions 
are the subjects of legislative enactment in 
almost all the states, the training, appointment, 
and conditions of service of the teachers, their 
pay, pensions, and provision for their depend- 
ents, the maintenance of schools, school in- 
spection and attendance, as well as the denomi- 
national organization of schools 

Prussia has no school code The legislative 
foundations of her school system, apart from a 
few earlier regulations for individual sections 
of the kingdom, are contained in Articles 20-25 
of the Constitution of January 31, 1850, which 
run as follows: — 

(20) Knowledge and its dissemination are free (21) Satis- 
factory provision for the education of youth shall be made 
through public schools Parents and their representatives 
must not allow their children or wards to be without such in- 
struction as 18 prescribed for the public elementary schools 

(22) Every one is free to give instruction and establish educa- 
tional institutions, provided he has proved his moral, intellec- 
tual and professional fitness to the proper state authorities 

(23) All public and private educational institutions are subject 
to the inspection of authorities appointed by the state. Public 
teachers have the rights and duties of civil servants (24) In 
the organization of public elementary schools denominational 
conditions must be considered so far as possible Religious 
instruction in the elementary schools is under the direction 
of the religious corporations concerned The management 
of the external affairs of the public schools is in the hands of 
the community. The state with the legally regulated participa- 
tion of the communities appoints teasers from a list of suit- 
able candidates (25) Funds for the erection, maintenance, 
and extension of public schools are raised by the communities, 
and where inability to do so is proved the state may give sup- 
plementary aid The duties of third parties based on special 
tRles remain as before The state guarantees the teachers a 
hxed income according to local circumstances. Instruction in 
public elementary schools is free 
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In addition the Law for the Maintenance of 
Public Elementary Schools of July 28, 1906, 
which includes far more than the title implies, 
is of importance Its contents are as follows: 
(1) Maintenance of schools. (2) Distribution of 
the cost of elementary schools; maintenance of 
the schoolhouse; building fund; state sup- 
port. (3) School property; aid from other 
sources. (4) Denominational conditions (5) 
Administration of elementary school affairs 
and appointment of teachers (For the foreign 
observer sections (4) and (5) are particularly 
noteworthy ) 

Higher education in Prussia is regulated by 
ordinances or decrees of the Minister or through 
the supreme decree of the King, while Saxony, 
for example, has a law also for higher education. 
(See Lexis, Vol III, p 65; Von Bremen; 
Morsch ) 

Administration of Education — Central Au- 
thorities — The supreme direction of the inter- 
nal organization of the schools is in all the states 
in the hands of state authorities; in Prussia 
this IS provided by Article 23 of the Constitution 
mentioned above This power no longer rests 
as previously with the church, nor, as is gen- 
eral in America, with the local communities 
In no state has there yet been developed a cen- 
tral authority whose only concern is school 
matters Generally public worship, occasion- 
ally a still wider sphere of duties, as, for ex- 
ample, justice in Baden, are under the charge 
of the same minister; sometimes, as in Hesse, 
education falls to the share of the Minister 
of the Interior; a simpler organization is, of 
course, possible in the smaller states (Hesse has 
a little over one million population). 

The highest authority in Prussia is the Min- 
istry for Public Worship and Education; in 
Bavaria the Ministry of the Interior for Public 
Worship and Education; in Wurttemberg the 
Department for Ecclesiastical and School Af- 
fairs. When the Prussian ministry became 
independent in 1817, it was still quite possible 
to supervise the whole field assigned to it This 
18 no longer possible at present, and since 1911 
the Department for Public Health has become 
a separate body, while the demand for a sepa- 
rate Ministry for Education is constantly be- 
coming stronger At the head of this office 
stands the Minister, usually called Kultusmin- 
istery^ who is supported by the Under-Secretary 
as his deputy The ministry is divided into 
three departments: (1) Department for ecclesi- 
astical affairs. (2) First department for educa- 
tion (higher and girls^ schools) (3) Second 
department for education (elementary schools). 
A ministerial director stands at the head of each 
department. Further there are attached to the 
office from thirty to thirty-five special council- 
lors and from ten to fifteen assistants. The 
majority of these officials so far, always includ- 
ing the Minister himself, are jurists or adminis- 
trative officials. The organization in the other 
states is much simpler. In several of these, as 


in Bavaria and Baden, almost all the councillors 
are jurists In addition to the routine adminis- 
trative duties various conferences take place m 
the ministry, at which questions are determined 
not by majority vote, but by the decision of the 
presiding ofiScial Responsibility, however, is 
formally borne by the Minister, to whose notice 
important matters are accordingly brought for 
his personal decision Since the Minister can- 
not supervise the details of his wide field, and fre- 
quently has not the necessary acquaintance with 
persons or the professional knowledge, an ex- 
traordinarily wide influence is often exercised 
by the experienced directors, although the scope 
of their duties is entirely dependent on the will 
of the Minister As an instance may be men- 
tioned the late Fr Althoff (g v ) Where wider 
changes are contemplated, the Minister sum- 
mons a consultative conference to which leaders 
in all walks of life are invited Such confer- 
ences, for example, took place in 1907 on the 
reform of the education of girls, as well as in 
1890 and 1900 on the reform of higher educa- 
tion. 

Intermediate Authorities — In the larger Ger- 
man states there are between the central board 
and the individual schools state intermediate 
boards, which, although differing everv where 
in composition and functions, always have the 
constitution of boards Examples of these are 
m Bavaria the Supreme School Council (Oherste 
Schulrat), in Wurttemberg the Superior School 
Council (Oherschulrat) y in Prussia the Provincial 
School Boards { Provinzial-Schulkollegium) As 
a rule the members are not elected, but appointed 
by the central authority, and number variously 
from five to ten or more The composition of 
these boards shows great variety, in Bavaria 
the board includes two university professors, 
two professors of technical high schools, five 
directors of classical gymnasiums, two directors 
of realgymnasiurns, a rector of a real-school, 
one superior medical councillor Baden shows 
a similar constitution In the free town 
of Hamburg, which in other ways also pos- 
sesses a very peculiar school organization, 
there are lay representatives on this board as 
well as on the communal education committees 
But in Hesse and, particularly, in Prussia, 
neither university professors nor laymen nor 
practical schoolmen sit on this board, although 
a number of members have been in the teaching 
profession The sphere of duties of these au- 
thorities is as varied as their composition In 
Bavaria the Superior School Council has only 
the management of the internal affairs of the 
higher schools, while everything of an external 
character comes under the control of the county 
administration In WUrttemberg only the 
higher schools are under the intermediate 
board, while elementary education is adminis- 
tered by the ecclesiastical authorities. In 
Baden the Superior School Council has charge 
of both higher and elementary education, in- 
cluding the administration of external as well 
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as internal affairs. In these' states the inter- 
mediate authorities are in intimate relations 
with the ministry, and with the exception of 
Bavaria a number of the members belong to both 
boards. Decisions are reached in Baden and 
WUrttemberg by resolution of the intermediate 
authority, but are subject to the decision of the 
Minister 

The intermediate authorities in Prussia are 
organized on a different plan They arc en- 
tirely separated from the central board, and 
between individual institutions and the central 
authority, the Minister, there are no direct 
business relations On the whole, their or- 
ganization follows that for the administration 
of internal affairs The Prussian monarchy 
is divided into twelve provinces, each under a 
president Each province is subdivided into 
from two to six counties under a county presi- 
dent; the office which administers these dis- 
tricts is known as the County Government 
{Regierung), The county is further divided 
into town communities, under a mayor, 
and districts under a chairman (Landrat); 
these districts are again made up of rural com- 
munities under an overseer, and estates also 
under a similar official The duties of inter- 
mediate authorities for lower or public elemen- 
tary education are undertaken by authorities 
for internal administration, that is, the County 
Government (Regicrung), a department of 
which is devoted to ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional affairs. The County Government has 
the supervision of all school activities, while 
external administration falls to the share of the 
community authorities with the approval and 
confirmation of the county government The 
officials of the County (Government for the 
inspection of elementary schools are the District 
School Inspectors {Kreiiischuhuspekloren)^ the 
majority of whom up to the present are clerics 
primarily and exercise their inspectorial duties 
incidentally, although the number of definitely 
professional inspectors is gradually increasing, 
especially in the towns Under the District 
School Inspector stands the Local School In- 
spector {0ris8i'huli}iHpekU)r), an office usually 
exercised by the pastor or priest of the place, 
or by the principal for his own school The 
principal is the director of the individual schools, 
in so far as they consist of several classes, and 
under him arc the teachers 

The intermediate authorities in Prussia for 
higher education, including also normal schools 
and preparatory training institutions, and, in 
Berlin only, the elementary schools, are the 
Provincial School Boards already mentioned, 
of which there are twelve, one for each province. 
They arc presided over by the Chief President 
of the respective provinces, who is assisted by 
a varying number of councillors who have been 
in the teaching profession. These officials 
exercise the inspection of higher schools, which 
are occasionally visited also by ministerial 
councillors. On the whole, however, the super- 


vision of higher schools is of little value, and 
inspections take place comparatively rarely, with 
the result that each school enjoys a great deal 
of freedom The duties of the Provincial 
School Boards are described as follows by 
Morsch (p. 343), and include: — 

(1) All matters beariDg on the educational aim of the institu- 
tions, (2) the examination of oreanixations and statutes of schools 
and educational institutions, (3) the examination of new and 
the revision and confirmation of already existing ordinances 
and regulations no Icea than the provision of suitable recom- 
mendations for the removal of abuses and defects which have 
crept into any educational or school system , (4) examination 
of school textbooks in use , the decision as to which are to be 
dispensed with or introduced with the previous approval of 
the superior ministry , (5) examination of new textbooks 
(6) another and more influential means of school inspection is 
the AbitunerUen-Examen, at which a commissioner from the 
Provincial School Board is generally present , (7) the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to hold the Abitunenten-Examen, and 
inquiry into the transactions of the examination commission 
in the schools , (8) the supervision, direction, and inspection of 
schools which lead to the universities, (9) the appointment, 
promotion, discipline, suspension, and dismissal of teachers in 
those institutions 

Further to these boards is assigned the super- 
vision of all the external administration, the 
finances and budget, which in schools main- 
tained by communities arc administered locally 
Each higher school is administered by a Direc- 
tor, who is assisted by the Oberlehrer The 
private higher schools, of which there arc only 
a few, are subject to state supervision equally 
with the public schools 

All these above-mentioned authorities are 
state officials In addition there are local or 
communal bodies, parts of the local adminis- 
tration of communities Here the multiplic- 
ity of deputations, commissions, governing 
boards, councils, committees, etc , is so great, 
and their constitution so diversified and fre- 
quently so complicated, that any attempt to 
describe them would be futile, even if the ma- 
terial were available In general it may be 
said that only the external administration is the 
business of the community, such as the erec- 
tion, equipment, and superintendence of build- 
ings, the sanitary arrangements, financial 
management, rarely the questions of discipline 
in the schools, although all these activities 
are always subject to the approval of the su- 
perior state boards The most important right 
of the Prussian community is the selection and 
nomination of the whole teaching body, but 
here, too, the appointment of every teacher 
must be confirmed by the state Towns with 
larger systems appoint a school superintendent 
as a professional adviser. This office will in- 
crease in importance with the rapid growth 
of German towns, and the significance which 
such a position can attain in the hands of an 
energetic man is shown by the example of Ker- 
schensteiner in Munich. The local bodies do 
not have the rights of supervisors over teachers 
and school directors The higher institutions 
of learning maintained by the state, of which 
there are quite a number, are naturally not 
subject to local control. 

Teachers and Conditions of Service. — 
Teachers, whether male or female, whether in 
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state or eommunal schools, have iii (lerinaiiy 
the position and character of civil servants, 
whose rights and duties are definitely laid down 
by general service regulations. Accordingly, 
they receive their appointments only on the 
basis of the state-regulated preparation, of 
which evidence must be given by a state exam- 
ination (towns have not the right to hold exam- 
inations); they have a definite career, definite 
titles which express their duties or position 
within the official organism; their position is 
for life and not terminable by notice, they re- 
ceive a definite, annually increasing salary; 
they are entitled by law to a definite pension 
and to provision for their dependents on their 
death The titles and career of teachers m 
Prussian elementary schools are as follows: 
immediately on their appointment they are 
called Teachers, if they have charge of a small 
school of one or two grades, Principal Teachers, 
on appointment after the appropriate exam- 
ination to the direction of a larger elementary 
school, they are called Rektor ; finally they can 
Ix'come District School Inspectors Up to the 
jiresent female teachers do not advance to 
higher positions In the higher schools after 
the state examination during the period of 
jireparation the title is Candidate for Higher 
School Appointment, between the perioci of 
preparation and appointment they are known 
as assistant teachers {W isnenxchafthcher Hilffi- 
lekrer)y m the nineties this period was quite 
long, often up to ten years, but in recent years 
appointment has followed immediately after 
the preparatory period as a general rule; after 
appointment they are called Teachers {Ober- 
lehrer), of whom the older members receive the 
title of Professor, which, however, does not carry 
with It any other duty or a higher salary The 
teacher may rise to the principalship of a higher 
school with the title of Director Further they 
can become Provincial School Councillors, or 
Special Councillors in the Ministry A change 
of career, which is so frequent among teachers 
in America, is very rare in Germany This is 
due to the many rights which the official has 
and acquires, as well as to the exclusive and 
specialized preparation foi every profession 

Every official may resign his position, but 
surrenders all the rights which go with it No 
official may be given notice, dismissed, or re- 
tired on a pension except after a disciplinary 
inquiry. Disciplinary courts of first instance 
are the direct superior authorities for officials 
of the middle class, including the OberkhreTj 
while for the higher officials, including directors, 
there is a special court in Berlin; neither of these 
are the ordinary courts When proceedings are 
brought against an official merely for a breach 
of duty, in so far as it does not trespass the 
penal code and is only subject to the superior 
authorities, the case is withdrawn from the 
ordinary courts. 

The income of officials consists usually of 
several items. The fixed minimum and the 


increments make up the salary jiroper; to th(*s(* 
must be added the compensation for rent, which 
varies with the cost of living in different places, 
and occasionally local additions. The officials 
move ui) automatically on the salary scale 
according to years of service The salary of 
elementary school teachers is given in the 
following table (4 20 M == 1 dollar) : — 

Increments after Years of Service 

\ftor 7 10 13 10 19 22 25 28 31 

years of service 

Minimum 
Salary 

1400 M 200 200 250 250 200 200 200 200 200 

Total salary 1600 1800 2050 2300 2500 2700 2900 3100 3300 

The compensation for rent, which is additional, 
amounts to from 200 to 800 M , and the local 
additions, in towns of over 10,000 population, 
up to 900 M , so that the highest possible in- 
come IS 5000 M Female teachers receive a 
somewhat lower, middle school teachers a some- 
what higher salary The salary of principals 
consists of the same minimum as that of teach- 
ers, i e 1400 M , to which is added from 500 
to 1000 M more in virtue of his position (Amiif- 
zidage), and a compensation for rent which is 
more by 25 per cent than that of teachers, viz 
250-1000 M And finally the salaries of Dis- 
trict School Inspectors amount to from 3000 to 
7200 M , which may be reached m six stages ol 
700 M each The compensation for rent is 
from 560 to 1200 M The compensation for rent 
vanes with the cost of living in different towns 
In Prussia the localities are by law divided into 
five classes (A to E) To class E belong those 
places where the (‘ost of living is lowest, so that 
the rent indemnity is lowest there Glass A 
stands at the opposite extreme The rent 
indemnity is thus a means which, keeping the 
minimum salary everywhere at the same levt‘l, 
seeks to adapt the total amount of income to 
local circumstances 

The salary of teachers m higher schools 
(OberJehrer) is indicated in the following table : 

Salary initial after 3 6 9 12 15 21 

years of service 

2700 M . 3400 4100 4800 5400 6000 72(K) 

To this from 560 to 1300 M must be added as 
compensation for rent The salary of female 
teachers is somewhat lower The directors 
III complete institutions receive. — 

Salary initial After 3 6 years of service 

6600 M 7200 7800 

The rent indemnity amounts to from 900 to 
1800 M The salary of Provincial School 
Councillors is 6300 M , rising m three istages 
to 8000 M., with a rent indemnity of from 900 
to 1800 M. The Special Councillors in the 
Ministry receive 7000 M., rising in three stages 
to 11,500 M. after twelve years of service The 
rent indemnity is 2100 M 

Pensioning of teachers is dealt with by the 
Prussian Pension Law, Section 1: '' Every 
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civil servant who draws his salary from the 
state receives from the same a pension for life 
when he is incapacitated for the performance 
of his duties after at least ten years of service 
in consequence of physical disability or other 
infirmity or intellectual failing, on account of 
which he is retired. Where the incapacity is 
due to illness, wound, or other accident, with 
which the official has met m the exercise of his 
duties or through contributory cause with no 
fault of his own, the right to a pension becomes 
due even before the completion of ten years 
of service 

Section 7. “ Where an official is incapac- 

itated before the completion of ten years 
of service and is on that account superan- 
nuated, except under circumstances referred 
to in the second half of the first paragraph, in 
case of destitution a pension for a definite 
period or for life may be granted with the ap- 
proval of the King ” 

When an official is sixty-five years old the 
claim for a pension is not conditional on in- 
capacity. The amount of the pension is deter- 
mined as follows* “Where the retirement takes 
place after the tenth, but before the completion 
of the eleventh, year of service, the pension 
amounts to and rises with each completed 
year up to the thirtieth year of service by 
and thereafter by of the income But there 
IS no increase beyond H of this income ” In 
calculating the pension the whole income last 
received inclusive of the rent indemnity is 
used as a basis; local additions are as a rule 
subject to pensions In 1906 there were in 
Prussia alone 10,026 teachers from elementary 
schools in receipt of pensions, of whom 8381 
were male, and 1644 female The total amount 
of pensions was 15,007,764 M (13,562,980 M 
for male, 1,444,784 M for female, teachers); 
the average iiension for males was 1618 M 
and for female teachers 879 M Widows and 
children of deceased officials have also a claim 
to a pension, m the calculation of which the 
following provisions are made in Prussia 
“ The amount received by the widow is 40 per 
cent of the pension to which the deceased 
would have been entitled, if he had been 
superannuated at the tune of his death The 
sum for widows must not be less than 300 M 
nor more than 3500 M The allowance for 
orphans is. (1) For children, whose mother is 
living and at the time of the death of the 
official was entitled to the widow's allowance, 
a fifth of that allowance for each child (2) 
For children whose mother is no longer alive 
or at the death of the official was not entitled 
to the widow’s allowance, a third of that allow- 
ance for each child The allowance for widows 
and orphans must not exceed the amount of 
the pension to which the deceased was entitled 
or would have been entitled if he had been 
superannuated at the time of his death ” 

The conditions treated in the foregoing 
account are as a whole similar in the rest of the 
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federal states, although differing in details in 
many ways, which cannot be entered upon 
here It may be mentioned, however, that 
occasionally teachers, as other officers, have 
to contribute to pension funds, in which case 
the maximum pension is usually higher, as in 
Bavaria 

Arising out of the fixed and definite position 
already described and the high professional 
efficiency due to the thorough preparation, the 
social standing of teachers in elementary and 
higher schools is high For the same reasons 
these teachers have developed a strong pro- 
fessional feeling, even though it is at present 
confined to each grade respectively. Just as 
there is no bridge leading from the ranks of 
elementary school teachers to higher school 
teachers, so both regard themselves as separate 
professions, and the professional organiza- 
tions of both work entirely independently of 
each other; but since higher and lower educa- 
tion are separate systems, each with different 
problems, this separation is not such an evil 

TABLE I 


Number of men m the army 

Without sehoolinR 

Per cent of whole number 


TABLE II 



1891 

1901 

School population 

of whom there were 

4,464,900 

0,103,745 

1 In public elomontarv schools 

3,900,65.'> 

5,670,870 

Per cent 

87 36 

92 91 

2 In other schools 

222,211 

.1.19,017 

Per cent 

3 Temporarily excused from at- 
tendance, but duly reniH- 

4 98 


tored 

312,219 

82,638 

1 35 

Per cent 

4 Not reRistered on account of 

6 99 

physical defects 

9,038 

10,672 

Per cent 

0 20 

0 18 

6 Illeually kept away from school 

20,783 

548 

Per cent 

0 47 

0 01 

r- 


- 


(Baaed on Lexis’ Public Education xn the German Empire, 
P 96) 


Attendance — In all German states com- 
pulsory school attendance prevails, lasting 
generally eight years (seven in Wurttemberg), 
and beginning with the sixth year. In Bavaria 
there is compulsory attendance at Sunday 
school from fourteen to seventeen The ex- 
tension of school compulsion to the continua- 
tion school iqv), that is, beyond thelourteenth 
year to the eighteenth, or up to entrance into 
the army (which is in itself a powerful educa- 
tional institution), has not yet been int *oduced 
everywhere, but is earnestly striven for. 
Much remains to be done in this field, particu- 


1901 

1891 

1881 

260,416 . 

182,827 

150,130 

1.11 

824 

2,3.32 

0 05 

0 45 

1 55 
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larly for girls Legal compulsory attendance 
is everywhere strictly enforced in Germany, 
and in the last resort is secured with the aid 
of the police and the courts Only on proof 
that children are receiving satisfactory in- 
struction privately is exemption from school 
granted Hence the percentage of illiterates 
in Germany is almost ml, as may be seen from 
the tables on page 71 

School and Church. — The opposition be- 
tween the Protestant and Catholic denomina- 
tions (Germany is about one third Catholic 
and two thirds Protestant) has been one of 
the greatest influences m German history, and is 
still one of the most important factors in do- 
mestic politics, No wonder then that this is 
reflected in education The public higher 
schools arc almost wholly interdenominational 
or undenominational {^umdtan); the lower 
schools are undenominational in only a few 
states, as in Baden and Hesse, while the de- 
nominational elementary schools exist in the 
largest states, especially Prussia The most 
important legislative enactments on this ques- 
tion read as follows. “ Public elementary 
schools are to be so organized that Protestant 
children receive their instruction from Protes- 
tant teachers, Catholic cliildren from (Catholic 
teachers ’’ “ In public schools with several 

teachers, cither only Protestant or only Catho- 
lic teachers are to be appointed ” Finally, 

“ when m any school community, which has 
only elementary schools staffed with Catho- 
lic teachers, the number of local Protestant 
children of school age for five consecutive years 
IS over 60, or m towns and rural communities 
of more than 5000 inhabitants, over 120, then, 
provided that the legal representatives of more 
than 60, or more than 120 children of school 
age of the class mentioned, make recommenda- 
tions to the supervising educational authorities, 
instruction is to be arranged in scliools wholly 
under Protestant teachers,” and vice versa 
Jewish pupils are received into th(‘ elementary 
schools; where a Jewish community is large 
enough, it may erect a separate school, al- 
though their number is in any case very few 
In 1906 the percentage of children who were 
in schools of their own <ienomination was as 
follows: — 



In Townm 


Per cent 

Protestant . . 

92 20 

Catholic . . . 

87 26 

Jewish .... 

30 03 


N THK ('OIINTRY 


Per rent 

07 27 
01 47 
20.37 


Coeducation — For boys and girls in higher 
education separate institutions are provided 
almost everywhere, only a few South German 
states (Baden, Hesse, Wurtternberg) admitting 
girls into the boys’ schools; up to the present 


this has not been done in Prussia In the ele- 
mentary system special girls’ schools or girls’ 
classes are provided when the numbers are 
large enough In 1906, 65 per cent of the ele- 
mentary school classes in Prussia were mixed, 
containing 64 per cent of all the children 
There were 40,376 separate classes and 75,526 
mixed classes In the towns, of all the children 
1,669,286 were in separate classes and 636,979 
in mixed, in the country, 561,537 were in 
separate and 3,296,596 in mixed classes Thus 
in the towns separate classes, and in the coun- 
tries mixed classes predominate 

Cost of Education — The maintenance of 
elementary schools as a general rule falls by 
law on the communities, the state enters 
only in case ut need and gives assistance only 
to smaller communities The terms of the 
Prussian law on the subject are* “ The erection 
and maintenance of public elementary schools 
falls, with the exception of the provisions of 
this law, on the municipal communities 
and the independent districts Communities 
(or districts) either are independent school 
districts or may be united for the maintenance 
of one or more schools into one common school 
district (GesamLschulverband) One community 
may belong to several union school distiicts 
Even when it forms one independent school 
district, it may belong at the same time to one 
or more union districts” (Section 1) Ac- 
cording to Section 7, ” Where the inability of 
a school district to raise the cost of maintain- 
ing an elementary school is proved, subsidies 
are given by the stat(‘ Furthei the state* 
grants to smaller communities a part of the cost 
for new school buildings ” The amount of 
expenditures for the purposes of elementary 
education is indicated in the following tables 
{from Statist I sches J a hrbuch f d deiitschc Reich, 
Vol XXIX (1908), p 153) — 

Expenditure for Public Elementary Schooih 
(1 Dollar — 4 20 Marks) 


States 

Total 

Amount contrib- 
uted bv the 
State 

(in 1(K)0 Murks) 

Cost p >r 
Pupil in 
Marks 


1901 

1906 

1901 

190b 

1901 

190(. 

Prussia 

269,917 

32S.247 

73.0bb 

82,378 

48 

5 3 

Bavaria 

39.7bb 

.52.680 

14,206 

18,937 

4(» 


Saxony 

36.648 

15,364 

6,998 

10,.391 

.5.3 

.5<I 

Wdrttemberp 

12,265 

15,809 

3,748 

5,333 

42 

.50 

Baden 

10,999 

16,0.33 

2, .396 

4,472 

40 , 

62 

Heflse 

7,875 

10,170 

2.. 506 

2.888 

48 

54 

A laare- Lorraine 

8,86^ 

Luiifi77 

2.630 


.39 ; 

44 

German Empire 

421,31^ 


122,898 


47 

54 


Sum total of state expenditures of Prussia* 
(the expenses of the communities not included) 
for public elementary instruction, training of 
elementary school teachers, etc 

* Figures taken from Etat des Mintsteriunts dcr geistl , etc 
Angelegpnheiten, 1910 
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1. Current expenses 
Normal schools 
Preparatory institutions 
For both groups to be added 
Normal school for gymnastics 
School supervision 
Elementary schools . 

School for defectives 


Mares 

11,106.232 

2,247.673 

757,539 

333.880 

4.422.420 

141.417,317 

304,632 


Sum total of current expenses . . 

II. Single expenditures for elementary schools . 
To the communities for education of negligent 
dependent and delinquent children 
Instruction in prisons and jails 


161,686,776 

6,265,440 

6.000.000 

203,500 


Sum total of single expenditures 


12,468,940 


politics also demands the creation of such a 
system in the growing towns, for this attracts 
settlers to the town A few of the higher schools 
are under royal patronage and possess consider- 
able endowments; a larger number are main- 
tained by the state, but by far the largest 
belong to communities or towns. There are 
comparatively few private high schools for 
boys, although they are slowly increasing in 
number. Further details of the expenditure 
for this branch of education are indicated in 
the table on page 75. 


Expenditurk or State and Communities for Public Elementary Schools in the Cities 
AND IN the Country in Prussia (in Marks) 



Cities 

Country 

Total (including building ex- 

1896 

1906 

1896 

1906 

penses) 

83,129.5.58 

163,252.642 

102,787,937 

153,966,614 

Of this 8um 


Salaries 

60,545,580 

111.208,768 

73, .167.. 54 2 

107.670,644 

Equipment 

22.583.978 

62.043.774 

29,420,395 

46,286,870 

Total contributed 

By the state 

13,327,769 

16,175.140 

19,610,8.36 

.53,095,034 

By the communities, etc 

67.426.515 

142,621.306 

49,913,141 

82..528,465 

Percentage of cost contributed 

By state 

16 03 

9 91 

38 54 

.3.5 79 

Bv communities 

81 11 

87 36 

48 .56 

63 60 

Average cost 




Per school 

195 97 

337 86 

32 23 

46 7.5 

Per class i 

27 57 

38 11 

16 62 

21 07 

Per child 

47 

71 

30 

40 

Per capita of population 1 

641 

9()7 

5 44 

7 54 

Total income of teachers 



Male 

2.282.462 

81.278.964 

62.173,4.50 

90,587,619 

Female 

8,984,671 

19,996,533 

4,120,765 

7,839,099 

Average income of teachers 

Male . 

2,029 

2.567 

1 ,357 

1 742 

Female 

1,361 

1 .700 

1,132 

1,370 


To the figures for 1906 under No 1, 11,- 
110,091 M ought to be added; this sum com- 
prises contributions by the state for city and 
country schools which cannot be separated 
The total expenditure for public elementary 
schools for 1906 thus amounts in Prussia to 
328,319,147 M. 


The single expenditures of the state amounted 
to 1,408,560 M in 1910 {Elat^ p 238); the 
amount spent locally it is impossible to give, 
but it was certainly far larger, since many new 
schools are being established, — more by the 
communities than by the state. 

The higher education of girls has up to the 


Cobt or School Buildings (1906) 



Cities 

Country 

Together 

1901 

1 Current expenses for public 
elementary schools in 190.5, 
without the coat of new 
buildings, repairs, or exten- 
sions 

139,354, .504 

132.947,954 

283,412,549 

227.621,697 

Salaries 

111,208,768 

, 107.670.644 

229,989,503 

186.873,192 

Material equipment, etc 

28,145,736 

25.277.310 

.53,464,245 

40,748,405 

2. Cost of new buildings, repairs 
and extensions in 190.5 

23,898,038 

21.008..500 

44,906,598 

42,296,821 

Amount of building debt for 
school buildings in June, 
1906 . . . 

110,428,3.52 

99,499,637 

209,927,989 

1 5.5,288,394 








Figures taken from Slatmtisches Jahrhuch ftlr den preussxarhen Stoat, Vol XXX (1909) 


The duty of maintaining the higher schools 
is not definitely determined by legislature in 
Prussia. So far as possible the towns main- 
tain their own secondary schools, and frequently 
make it a matter of great pride to possess 
a highly developed system of education. Local 


present been mainly in the hands of private 
institutions, the number of which will in con- 
sequence of the recent regulations show a rapid 
decline, and the burden will fall almost en- 
tirely on the communities. The current ex- 
penses of the state for these schools amounted 
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BunvKT or the Permanent Income and Expenseh of Higher Educational Institutionh for Boys in Prussia, according to 

THE Budget fob 1910 (in Marks) 





INCOME 




EXPENDITURE 


Types and Number 
OF Institutions 

State 

Fund 

Private 

Property 

Priyato 

Reyenue 

(Fees) 

Municipal 

FuncI 

Endow- 

ment 

Total In- 
come also 
Total Ex- 
fienditure 

Payment 
Limit 
of Salaries 

Remun- 
eration 
for In- 
structors 

Administra- 
tion and 
Equipment 

A 5 institutions under 
royal patronage 

00,765 

688,235 

320,298 


147,321 

1,216,620 

5.56,4.52 

20,300 

639,808 

B 243 state-main- 
tained institu- 
tions 

14,516,441 

773,395 

9,078,194 

1.276.092 

637,914 

2(>,282,039 

22,84H..327 

077,478 

2,756.LM1 

C 5 institutions main- 
tained by the 
state and others 
in common 

323.995 

26,087 

201,656 

219,823 

1,787 

732,611 

572,100 

12,806 

147,744 

D 4bb institutions 
maintained by 
other means, but 
supported by the 
state and exclud- 
ing institutions 
otherwise main- 
tained 

3,105,603 

955,288 

21,173,406 

22,683,672 

965,322 

48,883,284 

38, .593,040 

1,401,848 

8,888,395 

Total, including other 
small sums tor 719 
institutions 

17,916,154 

2,443, (M)6 

30,833,555 

24,178,848 

l,752,.34b 

77,123,011 

02.509,920 

2,112.553 

12,441,437 

Average per school 

i 24,918 

3,397 

42,884 

33,628 

2,437 

107,265 

87,023 

2,038 

17,303 

Gymnasium at Steglitz 
near Berlin 



3,393 

101,bl8 

79,652 



184,664 

149,662 

4,000 

30,941 

The 35 municipal 
schools in Berlin 
(with SIX and nine 
classes) (See D ) 

8,219 

35,242 

2,137,.146 

3,160,755 

68 

5.341,631 

4,479,580 

337,820 

524,231 


Figures from Etat dea Minister d yeistl etc , Angel f d Etatajahr 1910, Beilage 


in 1910 to 1,079,583 M (in 1906 only about 
330,000 M ), single expenses are not y(‘t to hand , 
the corresponding local expenditures cannot 
be given but were certainly very considerably 

'Ilementary and intermediate 

EDUCATION — The lower schools {offenthchr 
Volksschuleu, public, common, or elementary 
schools) are wholly public, and there are prac- 
tically no private schools of this type As a rule 
no fees are charged Instruction begins at 
seven or eight in summer, and eight or nine 
in winter, and includes four or five, rarely six, 
periods a day. While the number of pupils 
may rise to a maximum of 1000 (a figure very 
rarely attained), the minimum number is small, 
and in remote places is from ten to twenty 
Separate schools for boys and girls are main- 
tained only in larger communities, where the 
number of pupils is large enough to warrant a 
separation, and this is the usual practice 
(See above.) 

The teachers by a large majority are men; 
in 1906 there were in Prussia 138,216 men 
and 23,708 women teachers But the percent- 
age of women teachers is gradually increasing. 
The men teachers give from twenty-six to 
thirty or thirty-two lessons, the women twenty- 
two to twenty-six or twenty-seven per week. 
The division of schools into classes varies ac- 
cording to the size of a community. In the 
country single and two-class schools with one 
or two teachers are common, while in the towns 
systems with eight or nine classes and from 


twenty to thirty teachers have been developed 
Some details are given m the following table 
(based on Statist Jahrb f il puniss Staat, 
Vol VII, 1910, p 166) ~ 



In the 

Town 

In the 

Country 


1890 

1900 

1890 

1906 

Ayorage per school of 




2 22 

('lasses 

7 1 1 

H 87 

1 94 

Teaching positions 

7 05 

9 02 

1 55 

1 SO 

Children 

41H 

477 

109 

117 

Average per teac her of 




1 23 

('lasses 

1 01 

0 98 

1 25 

('hildren 

59 

53 

70 

65 

Average number of 
children per class . 





59 

54 

50 

53 

Number of classrooms 

30,090 

42,882 

50,221 

59,565 

Number of children 
not received on ac- 
count of over- 




074 

crowding 

.578 

245 

ISU 

— 

— - 

“ - - 


— 


Curriculum — Such a variety of external 
conditions is naturally accompanied by a 
variety of curricula and standards m the in- 
dividual schools The single-class schools in 
which children of all ages are taught together, 
cannot perform the same type of work as the 
fully graded school But all schools of what- 
ever size must conform to certain minimum 
requirements, of which those of Baden inay 
serve as an example, similar regulations being 
found in the other states: “The education of 
the elementary school shall train the children 
up to be intelligent, religious, and moral persons 
and upright members of the community. It 
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must cover the following subjects: religion, 
reading and writing, German, arithmetic, 
singing, elements of geometry, geography, 
natural history, and nature study, and history, 
with physical exercises for boys, and for girls 
instruction m female handicrafts The num- 
ber of periods per week shall be at least sixteen, 
and from the fourth year on at least twenty, 
with a maximum of thirty for any class ” 
The following time-table of the Berlin ele- 
mentary schools may be taken as representative 
of a large school system — 


Course of Study of the Elementary Schools at Berlin 



VIII 

VII 

VI 

V 

IV 

III 

II 

I 

BeliRion 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

German 

Objoet lessons 

8 

7 

7 


h 

6 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 


— - 

— 

— 

— 

History 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2(2) 

Anthmetic 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 (2) 

4 (2) 

Geometry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 (0) 

3 (2) 

3(2) 

Nature study 
and seionec 



_ 



2 

2 

4 

4 (3) 

3 

Geography 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Drawing 

— 

1 

2(i) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Writing 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Singing 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Gv rnnasties 

2 

2 

2 (1) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Sowing, 

needle-work 

— 

— 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(4) 

Total 

20 

22 

24 

38 

28 

32 

32 

32 


' . ' (30) (30) ' . 

Lower Stago Upper Stage 

Middle- 

Stage 


(The hgures m brackets denote deviations m the girls’ 
schools ) 

The work of these schools may be indicated 
by the scope of some subjects in the upper 
grades of a Berlin elementary school — 

Gorman the pupils must attain to thorough sound- 
ness in oral and writtt-n use of the vernacular Com- 


plete thoroughness in orthography and the elements of 
grammar are expected and reached 

Arithmetic for Class II includes the rule of three, 
sums with compound numbers, proportion, calculations 
of everyday life, excluding exchange, discount, and part- 
nership, together with insurance Class I exchange, 
discount, and partnership ; comprehensive and final 
drill in calculations of everyday life ; anthmetic and 
algebra (except in girls’ schools) , the theory of denomi- 
nate numbers , algebraical addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division , proportion , equations of the 
first degree with one or more unknowns 

Nature study (physics) in the bo>s’ schools, Class II 
lessons in inorganic chemistry and mineralogy, mag- 
netism , electricity , galvanism Class I completion 
of inorganic chemistry , introduction to orgamc chem- 
istry , mechanics completed , sound and light In the 
girls’ schools. Class II Lessons in organic chemistry, 
especially in its application to foodstuffs, elements of 
mechanics of solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies Class I 
magnetism , electricity , galvanism , sound , light 

Little can be said about the methods of in- 
struction The teachers arc somewhat more 
restricted than in the high schools, yet not so 
much as to crush individuality Closer insight 
into the methods can only be secured by visit- 
ing the classrooms and a study of the text- 
books 

The elementary schools do not grant any 
privileges in the same sense as the higher 
schools Some workingmen’s guilds demand 
that then apprentices shall have completed 
the first class of the elementary school; and 
such requirements arc laid down occasionally 
in other occupations The tables given below, 
compiled from various sources, give additional 
statistics of elementary education m the most 
important German states and the Empire as a 
whole 

Special Provisions for Abnormal and Super- 
normal Children — In an increasing number 
of towns special schools or classes are being es- 
tablished for the backward (Schwachbegabte). 
In 1905 such arrangements existed in 97 Prus- 
sian communities with a school population of 


Statistics of German Elementary Schools 
A 1901 or 1900, B 1906 



1 Number o* Schoois | 

Number 

o* Male Teachers j 

1 Number of P'emale 



B 

Increase 
per cent 


B 

Increase 
per cent 

A 

B 

Prussia 

! 36,750 

37,761 

2 7 

76,342 

84,980 

n 3 

13,860 

17,784 

Bavaria 

7,280 

7,434 

2 1 

12,184 

12,669 

3 1 

2.716 

3,861 

Saxony 

2,273 

2.304 

I 4 

10,003 

12,068 

20 0 

401 

653 

WUrttemborg 

2,353 

2,382 

1 2 

4,015 

4,890 

6 0 

494 

616 

Baden . . . 

1,677 

1,088 

0 7 

3,631 

' 3,983 

9 7 

418 

850 

Gorman Empire 

59,187 j 

60,584 

24 

124,027 

1 137,213 

10 6 

22,513 

29,384 



Total Number 

OF Teachers 

A 

B 

Increase 
per cent 

Prussia 

90,208 

102,764 

13 9 

Bavaria 

14,899 

16,420 

102 

Saxony 

10,404 

12,721 

22 3 

Wttrttemberg 

5,109 

5,605 

78 

Baden 

4,849 

4,039 

19 5 

German Empire 

146,540 

166,597 

13 7 


Increase 
per cent 


28 3 
42 2 
62 8 
24 5 
104 8 
30 6 


Number of Pupils 


5,670,870 

873,399 

655,771 

295,325 

273,149 

8,924,799 


6,164,308 

968,037 

776,098 

316,778 

308,884 

9,737,262 

”“76 “ 


Increase 
per cent 


87 
9 7 
13 0 
69 
13 1 

g 1 


No OF Pupils 
PER Teacher 


63 

69 

66 

58 

67 

61 


60 

68 

61 

57 

64 

68 


Percentage of Men and 
Women holding Full Time 
Appointments 


Men Women 


85 

82 

96 

90 

90 

85 


15 

18 

4 

10 

10 

15 


B 

Men Women 


83 

76 

95 

89 

82 

82 


17 
24 

5 

11 

18 
18 
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1,224,146. The following table gives the num- 
ber of classes and pupils specially provided for: 




Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Special classes m public 

schools 

Number of classes in sepa- 

1841 

1837 

1418 

3255 

rate schools .... 

388) 

5084 

4044 

9128 

Total 

672 

6921 

6452 

12,383 


Time-tablb in a special School at Halle 


Subjects 

V 

IV 

III 

II 

I 

Religion 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Arithmetic 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 (5) 

German . . 

— 

6 

6 

7 

7 

Writing 

Object lessons 

9 

2 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1 

Drawing . . . 

— 

— 

1 

2 

2 (1) 

History 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Geography 

Natural history 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Singing 

— 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Gymnastics . . . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Manual work . . . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


22 

26 

28 

30 

30 


The Mannheim system created by Superin- 
tendent Sickinger has aroused considerable 
attention and much imitation It not only 
provides for schools for backward, but also 
attempts to provide special means for the 
education of the very bright and gifted pupils 
This aim is attained by dividing the school 
system not only vertically into classes, but 
horizontally into various types of classes and 
institutions, and by assigning children to dif- 
ferent schools not alone according to the dis- 
tricts in which they live, but according to their 
ability By this system the very able children 
come after two years’ attendance at school 
into classes which prepare them in one and a 
half years for the gymnasium Pupils above 
the average have a richer curriculum, including 
a foreign language; the normal pupils go 
through the usual eight years’ course, while 


the backward and dull receive courses of from 
four to seven years 

The following table gives a schematic view 
of the whole system, the eighth class being 
the lowest: — 



Column .4 Regular grades containing more than 90% of the 
pupils 

Column B Grades for temporary aid 
Column r Auxiliary grades or special schools 
Column D Preparatory classes of high schools 
Id Institution for idiots G G\mnasium Rg Realgymnasium. 
O Oberrealschule R Reformgymnasium 

Regularly promoted 

Placed temporarily in separate classes for mdiyidual atten- 
tion and returned to regular grades 
^ - Placed in special classes owing to defective mentality 

(From Maenneh The AuxUiary Schoola of Germany.) 


Public Middle Schools in Psubsia, 1901 and 1906. (See p 78 ) 



Boys 

Girls 

Mixed 

Total 


1901 

1906 

1901 

1906 

1901 

1906 

1901 

1906 

Number of schools . . 

217 

202 

137 

137 

102 

120 

456 

459 

Number of classes 

1,605 

1,659 

1,279 

1,408 

876 

1,140 

3,759 

4,207 

Number of teachers 

1,682 

1,760 

1,406 

1,679 

896 

1,212 

3,983 

4,644 

Number of assistant teachers 

266 1 

292 

295 

263 

152 

188 

713 

743 

Number of pupils . . . 

67,082 
-b 96 m 
girls’ 
schools 

57,296 
-b 8 in 
girls’ 
schools 

47,680 
-f 6 in 
boys’ 
schools 

49,603 

16,371 

boys 

1 13,612 

girls 

2,6^,421 

20,140 

boys 

17,578 

girls 

73,549 

boys 

61,192 

girls 

12,516,631 

78,443 

boys 

67,187 

girls 

16,830,967 

Current expenses in marks . 
Average cost : 

5,646,986 

6,640,017 

4,207,225 

6,198,082 

4.092,868 

per school 

26,018 

32,376 

30,710 

37.942 

26,112 

34,107 

27,449 

34,490 

per class 

3,618 

3,942 

3,280 

3,602 

3,044 

3,690 

3,330 

3,760 

per pupil 

09 

114 

88 

106 

89 

106 

93 

100 


77 
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Middle Schools (Mittelschulen, Biirger- 
schulen, or Higher Elementary Schools) — This 
type of schools is irit(*rmodiatc between the 
elementary and higher schools, and is distin- 
guished from both chiefly m teaching not more 
than one foreign language While they are 
very frequent in the South German States, 
suen as Baden, and in Saxony, and there form 
an important part of the school system, they 
are not so well developed in Prussia, as is 
indicated in the table at bottom of page 77. 

It will be seen from this table that there 
are middle schools for boys, for girls, and for 
both together The expenditure on this type 
of schools IS much less than for higher or ele- 
mentary schools The reason for the com- 
parative failure of these schools in Prussia, 
although such an intermediate stage was really 
a strong necessity, was that they did not 
convey any privileges nor prepare for or articu- 
late with the higher schools New courses of 
study were, however, issued in 1910 for Middle 
Schools which mark a great step in advance 
While privileges were not granted to these 
schools, the curriculum has been so arranged 
that it can prepare for the higher schools 
They comprise nine classes or years, and arc 
based on the elementary school in so far as 
both have a common course in the lower stage 
Fees are charged, but a suitable number of 
free places arc maintained. Except in the 
lower stage there is an average of five periods 
per day (jrood pujnls may study a second 
language from the seventh school year on In 
principle every pupil is expected to take only 
one compulsory subjc'ct By the establish- 
ment of minimum and maximum standards, 
every school has sufficient scope to adapt the 
curriculum to special needs These arc new 
principles in the Prussian educational system; 
moreover the new schedules approach much 
more nearly to the principle of election and 
elasticity than any other part of the system 
They are accordingly given here in greater 
detail. 

Training of Elementary School Teachers — 

Special institutions have been established for 
the professional training of teachers for ele- 
mentary schools, distinct for males and females 
The normal schools for men arc part of the 
elementary school system Between the ele- 
mentary school and the normal school there is an 
intermediate school, the preparatory institu- 
tion (Praparandenamtaft). Normal schools 
and preparatory institutions (of which there are 
at present only a very few for girls) arc usually 
residential institutions {Internate). The prepar- 
atory institutions are cither attached to or sep- 
arated from the normal schools proper They 
receive pupils from the elementary schools at the 
age of fourteen and keep them for three years. At- 
tendance at the preparatory institution is not a 
requirement for entrance to the normal school, 
and candidates may prepare privately, but must 
show by examination “ that they have attained 
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the knowledge and ability specified m the course 
of study for preparatory institutions ” The 
transfer from a higher or middle school to the 
institutions for the training of teachers is, m 
Prussia at any rate, not provided for, and pupils 
who wish to transfer must pass an entrance 
examination for admission to the class they wish 
to enter. Pupils come in some cases from a 
middle or real school, but rarely from a higher 
school The course of study of both institu- 
tions IS given in the following scheme; the 
normal schools for women deviate somewhat, 
but only slightly, from this. 
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TIME-TABLE PREPARATORY INSTITUTIONS AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 



Preparatory 

Institutions 

Normal School 

Class 

III 

II 

I 

III 

11 

I 

Pedagogy . . . 







3 

3 

3 

Lesson-planning and 
model lessons 









4» 

4» 

Practice teaching 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4-0 

Religion 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3* 

German . 

5 

5 

.3 

5 

6 

3* 

Foreign languages 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

History 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Mathematics 

5 

5 

r> 

5 


1» 

Science and nature 
study . 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

V 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1» 

Writing . . 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Drawing ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Gymnastics . . 

Music . ... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

.D 

3 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

Agriculture ... 

— 

— 

_ 

1 

1 



34~ 

~37“ 

37 

38 

38 

33-31 


» Included with subject matter 
* One hour for method ^ Method 

The requirements in t}»(‘ normal schools are 
given in detail in a f(‘W suhjt'cts and classes — 

I Pedagogy (A) Theory of Education First \ear (1 
hourH a week) — General instruction in psychology and logic 
and thoir application in didacticH and methods S<‘cond \ear 
(3 hourH a week) — Theory of education, hiHtory of education 
from the second semester Third year (3 hours a week) 
Continuation of history of education up to the present time 
School organization, hygiene, maiiagtinont and regulations 
Advice in regard to further study aftei graduation 

(B) Training in School Practice Scisind year — In (on- 
ncction with model lessons in the practice school given b\ the 
practice teachers the students of the normal school are given 
opportunities all through the yoar to gi\c lessons which they 
have prepared, and they receive instriK I ions as to how to pro- 
ceed Third year — All the students of this third grade are 
intrusted with giving lessons and aiting as class teachers in tho 
practice school throughout the yoni under supervision of the 
regular instructor Each student must have from four to six 
hours a week of independent teaching Two hours a week are 
to be devoted by the students to preparing lessons with atten- 
tion to method and subject matter, critieizing lessons given bv 
the students and discussing the school plcMit, administration, 
discipline, etc Besides, these two periods are set liside for 
model lessons and practice lessons to be given in the different 
branches by the practice teachers, in which didaitics or meth- 
ods are exeinplifaed The normal students also are required to 
attend the lessons given by their colleagues according to pn*- 
viously determined rotation The practice and special teacli- 
ers arc to familiarize the students with the methods used in each 
branch of study 

HfL iti He 

III German Lanyuayi and Literaturt — Third year (3 hours 
a week) — Tho most notable contemporaries of (ioethe and 
Schiller in connection with their works and their time Some 
of the noted modern poets m biographies ancl in connection 
with the reading of their works The German folk song 
Dramas WallenHein and one drama of Shakespeare Pi use 
reading, preferably Herder’s and Schillei’s prose works Home? 
compositions once a month Two compositions in class 
Methods of teaching One hour a week throughout the \ear 

IV Foreign Language'^ ( \) French F'lrsl year (2 hours 
a week) — Review anci completion of aecidenc*e, the position 
of words , the use of tenses Reading Simple stories in prose , 
easy poems Second year (2 hours a week) — The uses of 
moods , infinitive and participles , declensions and words gov- 
erning roses Reading Easy historic prose author of modern 
times , poems Third year (2 hours a week) — Syntax com- 
pleted and reviewed Reading Some historians of modem 
times , poems 

« « * 

VI Mathematics (A) Arithmetic and Algebra First year 
(3 hours a week) — Powers and roots, logarithms, equations 
of the first degree with several unknown quantities Second 
year (3 hours a week) — Equations of the second degree 
Arithmetical and geometrical progressions (’ompound in- 
terest, computing revenues, annuities, etc Third year (1 
hour a week for arithmetic, algebra, and geometry) — Meth- 
ods of teaching arithmetic and geometry 

(B) Geometry First year (2 hours a week) — Proportional- 


ity of straight lines and similarity of figures fiteroometrv 
Second year (2 hours a week) — (yontinuation of stereometry, 
oonstruetion of algebraic formula? , trigonometric functions 
and computation of plane figures Third yoar (1 hour a week) 
— Soo above 

At the end of the course the first teachers’ 
examination is held at the normal school in the 
presence of a commissioner of the government, 
the regulations for which are as follows — 

The standards of knowledge and ability which are to be 
retiuired are defined bv the course of study of the normal school 
The written examinations include (1) an essay on a topic taken 
from the theory of education or method, history of education, 
or Gorman literature , (2) and (3) the preparation of an essay 
in religion and one in history , (4) a translation from the for- 
eign language into German, (5) the preparation of a chorale 
for those who have taken lessons in organ playing and harmony 
For the first essay four hours, for the rest two hours are allowed 
The oral examination deals with the positive knowledge in 
jM^dagogy, religion, German, history, and the foreign language, 
and methods of different subjects of the elementary school 
Further, those students who showed at the promotion from the 
second to the third class an unsatisfactory knowledge in nature 
study and geography are also to be examined in these subjects 
A model lesson must be presented 

Candidates prepared outside the normal schools must bo 
examined in all the subjects of the curriculum 

The first examination, however, is not a quali- 
fication for appointment as teacher. Such 
qualification is only obtained by the second 
examination, which may be jiassed not less than 
two nor more than fiv(‘ years aftcT the first 
This IS not a repetition of the first examination*, 
but aims to discover the ability of the candidate 
to hold a school appointment. The (‘xamma- 
tion consists of thr(*e parts the writti'ii work, 
which consists in the preparation of an essay 
on an educational subject, this is followed by 
th(‘ presentation of a It'sson on a topic assigned 
one day in advance, and the oral examination, 
which begins with pedagogy covering mainly 
the history of education, principles and method, 
i\nd school management; the examination in 
method may include all the subjects of the ele- 
mentary curriculum, but, as a ruli', each candi- 
date is only examiiKMl in t-hree subjects On 
passing this examination the candidate receives 
a ceitificate for permanent appointment as 
teacher m the elemi*iitary school 

Two furtlier (‘xaminations may bo taken by 
the teachers The examination for teachers in 
middle schools qualifies for appointment m 
middle schools and girls’ high schools The ex- 
amination for principals, which may only be 
tak(‘n aft(‘r that foi middle school teachers, (pial- 
ifi(‘s for appointiTR'iit as direct, oi or instructor in 
normal schools, district school inspector, direc- 
tor of preparatory institutions, middle schools, 
and elementary schools with six or more classes 

The examination for middle school teachers 
consists of pedagogy and two of the following 
subjects religion, (ierman, P>cnch, English, 
history, geography, mathematics, botany and 
zoology, physics and chemistry A thesis, for 
which eight weeks are allowed, must be pre- 
pared by each candidate on a topic from one 
of his two subjects P^irther, there is a written 
examination of four hours on the two subjects. 
The oral examination consists of the presenta- 
tion of a lesson, and an examination in pedagogy 
and the two selected subjects. 
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The prmcipars examination covers only the 
field of education in its broader sense A topic 
is assigned for a thesis, for which eight weeks arc 
allowed, on the theory and method of education 
and school managemfint The oral examina- 
tion covers the whole field of general theory and 
method, special method of the separate sub- 
jects, their history, school ordinances and school 
management, school apparatus, and aids for in- 
struction, popular and children’s literature, etc 

Continuation Schools {P'ortbildyngHschidcn) 
— These schools do not form a jiart of the scliool 
system propiT, and differ from that in organiza- 
tion and aims For furthiT treatment sec 
C'ONi'iNiTATioN Schools, FiVKNiNc; Schools; 
and especially Industrial Education 

SEC;ONDARY EDUCATION -- The school 
year is divided in the same way as the elemen- 
tal y sidiools In Bavaria, however, the school 
year runs from the end of Septemb(;r to the 
beginning of July School opens, as a rule, at 7 
or 7 30 in summer, at 8 or 8 30 in winti'r, with 
fiv(‘ or SIX periods of forty-five to fifty minutes, 
occasionally there are some afternoon periods. 
In the smaller towns there arc often four periods 
m the morning and one or two in the afternoon 
The size of the schools is smaller than in Amer- 
i(‘a, the maximum, which is rarely reached, b(*ing 
probably 1000 pupils, 400 to 500 being the nor- 
mal number, while schools with 150 impils are 
rarely found 

Th(' higluT education of boys and girls is 
cpiite distinct, and the two have developed his- 
torically along different lim^s In a few states 
(Baden, Hesse, Wurtb'mlxng) the girls are ad- 
mitted to the boys^ schools, and the Umdency 
to admit girls to boys’ schools in small towns, 
where the numbers are not grc'at enough to call 
for separate schools for girls, is gradually, but 
surely, making itself h'lt 

The boys’ high schools are, as a rule, public, 
there being v('ry few private schools Tlie 
entrance reciuiremcnts are the suc(;essful passing 
of the third or fourth class m the (‘hunentaiy 
school Frequently preparatory schools whicli 
do this work in thnu* years are attached to the 
high schools; such schools ( Vorschulcu) in 
which fees are charged are pref<‘rred by the 
wealthier classes Every high school is divid(*d 
into SIX or nine classes or school years In the 
larger institutions (*ach class is duplicated, — - 
th(‘ autumn class for those pupils who are jiro- 
moted in October, and the Easter class for those 
who are promoted at Eastiu In Badmi pro- 
motions take place only once each year, in July, 
and the classes are then ilivided into parallel 
sections The following are the names of the 
classes, their abbreviated form, and the age of 
entrance into each : — 


Lower ^ ® 

\ Qumta V 10 

(QuartalV 11 


Upper Stage 


Intermediatp 

Stage 


f Untertertitt U III 12 
j Obortertia O III 13 
[ Untersekunda U 11 14 


Obensekunda O II 15 

Untrrprima U I 16 

Oberprmm O I 17 

Abituncntcuezameu 18 


Thus VI 0 is the Easter group of Sexta; U I M 
the Michaelmas group of Unterprirna Parallel 
classes, as, for instance, VI O and VI O 2 , are 
found only in exceptional cases where the classes 
are too large The three stages as a rule form 
one institution, although there are schools con- 
sisting of only the lower and middle stages. 
Every class is passed m a year, and it is very 
rarely that a pupil can accomplish the work of 
a class in half a year, nor is this encouraged. 
Those who do not reach the standard of a class, 
that is, arc deficient in two major subjects, fail 
of promotion and repeat the work of that class 
for a whole year Promotions are by classes 
and never by subjects, and are made on a pupil’s 
standing for the whole year and on the opinion 
of the teacher, examinations for this purpose 
rarely take place The marking is at present 
on the following basis. 1, very good; 2, good; 
3, satisfactory, 4, deficient, 5, unsatisfactory 
In a few states another mark, 3, good as a whole, 
IS inserted between 2 and 3, and 6 becomes the 
lowest (icnerally a pupil fails of promotion 
wlu'Ti he IS d(‘fici(Mit m two major subjects The 
maximum size of a class is 50 in the lower, 40 
in the intermediate, and 30 m th(‘ upper, stage 
These numbiTs are frequently reached in the 
lower, rarely in the upper, stage If more pupils 
enter a class, then a division into two parallel 
classes is made 

Curriculum — There arc three types of higher 
schools with nine-year courses: the gymna- 
sium, the old(‘st form, with the classical lan- 
guages as the distinguishing charactiTistic , 
the realgvmnasium, with Latin, modern lan- 
guage's and natural scit'iu'e, the oberrealschulc, 
without (Ireek or Latin, but with the modern 
languages and stronger emphasis on mathe- 
matics (lerman, math('matics, history, and 
religion ar*e common to all The following time- 
tables of th(' three' kinds of schools in Prussia 
she)w the distribution of the subjects and the 
number of periods of recitations each week: 


GYMNASIUM 



\l 

V 

IV 

UIll 

OTII 

UII 

on 

UI 

01 

To- 

tal 

Required 











Helifjion 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

German 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3, 

3 

3 

26 

Latin 

8 

8 

8 

8 

s 

7 

7 \ 

7 ) 

7 1 

68 

Greek 

— 

— 

— 

6 

6 

6 

« 


6 i 

36 

French 


— 

4 

2 

2 ! 

3 

3 

.i 

3 

20 

Hi8torv 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 ) 

1 

3 / 

I 

17 

Geography 

Arithmetic 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 



umi Math- 
ematics 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 


4 ) 

4 ) 

34 

Natural sci- 









[ 


ence 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2I 

2 1 

2 1 

18 

Writing 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Drawing 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 



— 

S 

Gymnastics 

3 

3; 

3 

3 

.3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

Singing » 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

OMional 

Dravv mg 

30 

30 

34 

35 

35" 

35 ; 

35 

35 

35^ 

304 






2 

2 

2 

2 


Hebrew 







2 

2 

2 


Knglish 






i 

2 

2 

2 



» From IV onward only for pupils with vocal ability. 
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Thv brackets (l(*iiote the possibility of a t('ni- 
porary alteration of number of periods within 
the same group of subjects In classes IV and 
U III a special class is arranged for pupils 
whose handwriting is bad 

The following changes m the currumlum arc 
admissible. In 0 II, IJ I, and O I, English 
may take the place of French, in which case 
French may remain an optional subject with 
two hours aVeek. In U III, O III, and O II, 
other subjects may be substituted for Greek; 
in which case three hours are given to English, 
and generally in U III and 0 III two houis to 
French, and one hour to arithmetic and mathe- 
matics, while in IJ II one hour is given to French 
and two to mathematics and natural science 


REALGYMNASIUM 



VI 

v 

IV 

U 111 

0 III 

UII 

Oil 

U 1 

O I 

To- 

tal 

Required 











Religion 

G(?rman 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

.1 

.1 

1 

.1 

28 

Latin 

8 

8 

7 

5 

r> 

4 

4 

4 

4 

10 

French 

— 

— 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4\ 

41 

41 

20 

English 

— 

— 

— 

3 

i 

3 


31 

18 

History 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•n 

n 

M 

17 

Geography 
Arithmetic and 



2 

2 

2 


— j 

-j 

-J 

11 

Mathematics 
Natural sci- 

4 


1 

4 


') 

,5 

5 

5 

42 

ence 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


ry 

5 


20 

Writing . . 

2 

2 


— 

— 

— 

— 



4 

Drawing . 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

10 

Hinging 1 . . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

18 


30 

30 

34 

37) 

.15 

3.5 * 

3h 


3() 

.307 

Optional 








1 



Oeoinetncul 











drawing 






2 



2 



^ As m the Ovninusium 


OBERREALSCHULE 



VI 

,v 

IV 

U III 

OIII 

U II 

on 

U I 

01 

To- 

tal 

Required 











Religion 

3 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

German 

n 

4 

4 

3 

’■* 

3 

4 

4 

4 

34 

French . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b 

.5 

4 

4 

4 

47 

English 

— 

— 

— 

r, 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

25 

History 

— - 

— 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

.f 

.f 

18 

Geography 
Arithmetic and 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



1 

1 

14 

Mathematics 
Natural sci- 

5 

5 

0 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

47 

ence 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

() 

30 

Writing 

Freehand 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

0 

drawing 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

Gymnastics . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

Hinging ^ . * 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i-2 

18 


30 

30 

34 

35 

■35 

35 

JtT 

30 

30 

307 

Optional 











Goometrioal 











drawing 






2 


2 

2 



t As m the Gymnasium 


The extent of the knowledge which is to be 
transmitted will be indicated through the 
scope of the curriculum of the highest class 
in a few of the chief subjects and through the 
requirements of the final examination (Based 
on Lexis, Vol. II ) 

^oL. Ill — a 


Crftl Snhitrit ui — Hcfuling: Homer’s Thn<!, 

Sopho<lcs, Kunpules, Plato, sdirtioiiM Iroin Thucy<lulos, aial 
noiuosiheneH , othei prose valuable for eonlenl , appropnate 
Heleetums of Greek Ivne poetry Grammar, reviHion. and 
rocapiiulatioiiH of the whole sul)j«‘rt, as found necesRarv 
Practiee m unseen translation Written tranulations from and 
into Greek 

Latin in the G}/mnasuitn — Reading, 5 hours Cieero (eg 
tn Verrem IV or V, pro Plancio, pro Seitio, all with omiBHionn, 
pro Murena, Relectiona from Cicero’s philosophical and rhe- 
torical writings, also from his letters, Tacitus’ Germania (at 
least till Chap 27), also Ai/ncola, or parts of the Dialogue, selec- 
tions from the Annales (espoeiallv tlie sc( tions referrinR to 
Germanv) and from tin* IJintoneH, selertions from Horace, 
niemonzation of some of the OdiK Gei asionally, unseen 
translation J^nvute reading, espei-iallv also of writers read 
m previous (lasses, is to be eiicouruKed and fosti'nsj, but is 
not required as obligatoiv Grammar, 2 hours revision with 
special attention to th<‘ more important and difficult syntactical 
rules, re( apitulatiTig explanations (jf speciallv prominent 
stvlistie poeuliaiities Translation into Latin, written class 
and home exercises 

Th(‘ roquironients in Latin in tho rcalKymnasium are 
somewhat lowcu 

French tn the Realggmnnmum — The reading, which, as in 
tho gymnasium, oeeiipies a eontral position, is treated more 
extensively and mtensivelv than m the latter, so that the pupils 
may acquire a broader notion of tlie special qualities of French 
literature in the last (entunes, as well as some knowledge of the 
national culture and (haracter Revision and coriqiletion of 
the more important sections of the grammar An outline of 
the laws of versifn ation The essentials of svnonvmy and of 
the laws of style Extension of tho vocabulary, meludmg also 
tedmnai and seientifn terms Written and oral cxcnnscH 
Exercise in essav writing, from frequent briof production of 
what has boon read, up to a freer troatrntiit of detiiiite eonc’retc 
subjects Conversational exi^ri iscs at every lesson, not merely 
in connection with the reading and iiu idents of daily life, but 
also on the history, literature, and culture of the Freneli nation, 
French in tht OherrmhehuU — 'In these schools the teiieliiiig 
aims at imparting a knowledge of the more important Fnmeh 
writings of the last three centuries, insight into the grarnmutieal 
system of the* language, som<‘ knowledge of thi most important 
sections ol French literary and soi lal history, and practice in 
speaking and witting 

The scope in English is similar, although essays are not re- 
quired 111 this language The scope of these subjeets is corre- 
spondingly smaller in the gyminasium 

Arithmetu in the Rfalgi/rnna'iiuni and OherrenUehuh — The- 
ory of combinations, and nppln ation toihe tlnairvof probability 
The binomial theorem for any exponents, and the simplest 
infinite senes Repetition and eontmuation of the anth- 
inetieul course (extension of the notion of numbers by alge- 
bruieal operations, from the positiye integral to the complex 
number) Cubic eijuations Eleniontar> exercises in maxima 
and minima Splierieal trigonometry with application to 
mathematiial geography and astronomy 

Geometry — Elements of descriptiyc geometry The most 
important problems in conic sections in elementary-synthetieal 
treatment Analytical plane geometry Reyision, recapitu- 
lation, and exercises in all branches of the subject taught iff 
preyious classes 

Methods of Teaching — No account can here 
be given of the methods of instruction in the 
German schools; an insight into them can 
only be obtained by a visit to the schools and 
by a study of the t(‘xl books General regu- 
lations on method are found only to a small 
extent; like the ehoiei' of textbooks, the 
im'thod of teaching is left to tho individual 
schools Since school inspection, which might 
serve to secure uniformity, is very slight in 
higher education, the vaiiety found in teach- 
ing 18 cxeeedmgly gicat, and a somewhat firmer 
restriction placed on the individ .aJ teacher 
would at times not be out of place A certain 
amount of uniformity is secured within each 
institution through the use of the same text- 
book by different teachers, and in the system 
itself through the prescription of definite aims 
whose attainment is assured by means of the 
final examination, at which an inspector is 
frequently present. 
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Proj^ymiuisiums Mini n‘jil|)i(»j«:vnma.siums, 
which are not \(‘rv munerous, and th(‘ very 
numerous real schools have (‘ac*h the same 
curriculum, diffenn>^ only m that the}' lack the* 
three, occasionally (especially in Haden) the 
two, highest eUi'^sofl. Only the Berlin real 
schools have a somewhat different curriculum 
for purposes of better articulatuin with the 
common schools. French is here begun in 
Quarta, and more attcmtion is given in the 
lower stage to arithmetic and mathematics 
Reform Schools — F'rom th(‘ accompanying 
table it can be si'en that the transition from 
the gymnasium to the realgymnasium is (piit(‘ 
possible in the first three yc'ars, but a change 
from the oberrealschule and th(‘ realschule to 
the gymnasium or realgymnasium or vice versa 
IS entirely impossible llem^e jiarents must 
decide quite early, when their children are nine 
or ten years of ago, on the type of school to 
which they are to be sent The feeling that it 
would be better to postpone a decision which 
IS irrevocable has led to the organization of 
th(‘ reformgymnasiurn and realgymnasium A 
common foundation is laid for the three type's 
of high schools, for which purpose the lower 
8tag(‘ of the real school or oberrealschule is 
employed At the end of three years there is 
a bifurcation; one section begins English and 
continues later with a stronger emphasis on 
natural sciences (realschule and oberrealschule), 
the other begins Latin, and after two yi'ars is 
again split up, the one division (gymnasium) 
beginning Greek, the other (realgymnasium) 
English. This is the Frankfort system, from 
which that of Altona deviates somewhat Ac- 
cording to this system eith(*r separate institu- 
tions may be established for the three types of 
schools, gymnasium, realgymnasium, realschule, 


or oberrealsidiule, or two or three different 
types may be united into one institution. 
The folio vvmg is the time-table of an institution 
consisting of a reformgymnasiurn and real- 
gymnasium (the Leibnitz School at Hanover, 
wheie also a special method is employed in 
teaching Greek, the pupils beginning with the 
Homeric dialect and poems m U II, and going 
on to the Attic dialect in O II): — 

The following scheme shows a •combination 
of the realgymnasium with the real school 
according to the Altona system : — 


TIME-TABLE OF THE REALGYMNASIUM AND 
REALSCHULE IN ALTONA 



Founda- 

tion 

Rkal- 

8CHULK 


Real- 

OIMNABIUM 


Total 

FOR 

Founda- 
tion AND 
Real- 

GYMNA- 

81UM 

VI 

V 

IV 

III 

II 

I 

Ro<iuir<*«l 














Religion 

S 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

German 


4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

29 

Latin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

b 

0| 0 

0 

0 

6 

30 

Freneh 

U 

b 

5 

b 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

37 

EnKliHh 

— 


4 

5 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

22 

History 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

17 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— . 

— 

— 

10 

Anthmotn 

— 

— 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 


Mathenmtu's 

5 

5 

3 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

5 


f44 

Physies 

— 


— 

— 

2 

3 

— 

2 

2 

.3 

2 

2' 

11 

(Chemistry 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

0 

Nature study 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

12 

Writing 

2 

2 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Drawl UK 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

GvmnastieH 



1 

_3 

3 

31 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

_3 

27 

SiiiKmK 

! 

2 



3 

(’’horal SinRing 


25 


'30 

.30 

‘fT 


30 

37|30 

30 

37 

37 

37 


315 

Optional 














Geometrical 














drawinR 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Spunisii 





2 

2 



2 

2 

2 

2 



TIME-TABLE OF THE LEIBNITZ SCHOOL IN HANOVER GYMNASIUM AND REALGYMNASIUM 

WITH A (^OMMON FOUNDATION 




Foundation 



Reai gymnasium 


G VMNABIUM 


VI 

V 

IV 

Till 

UIII 

1 11 

on 

UI 

01 

Total 

U II 

Oil 

UI 

01 

Total 

Required 

ReliKion 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

German 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

31 

3 

3 

3 

3 

31 

Latin 

— 

— 

— 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

40 

8 

8 

8 

8 

51 

Greek 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

8 

8 

8 

32 

French 

0 

0 

6 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

30 

2 

2 

2 

2 

32 

EdkIihIi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

4 

4 

3 

17 






History 

U 

2 \ 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 30 

2 

2 

2 

3 

} 27 

Geography . 
Antnmetie 

5 

) ® 

3 

2 

2 

1 

— 

5 


— 




Mathematics 


5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

.'i 

42 

3 

3 

3 

3 

35 

Nature study 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 



11 








11 

Physics 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

3 

2 

3 

3 

11 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Chemistry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

0 






Writing 

2 

2 

— 

— 

! 

— 

. — 

— 



4 









4 

Drawing 

— 

2 

2 

2 

i 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

lb 









8 

Singing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

' 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Gymnastics . . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

! 3 1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

Optional 

30 

30 

33 

35 

35 

37 

37 

37 

37 

311 

35 

35 

36 

36 

303 

Hebrew . . 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 











2 

2 

English 

Geometrical 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

drawing 





2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 


2 

2 

2 1 

2 
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The aim and, as a rule, the methods of the 
reform schools are the same as in the corre- 
sponding schools of the old type. They arc 
thus by no means new schools, but merely 
differ in postponing certain subjects in favor 
of others Two principles are, however, 
adopted, new to the traditional German schools 
which had and still have a fixed course: these 
are the principles of a common foundation and 
of bifurcation Two important changes are 
thereby effected; first the decision on the 
choice of an educational course is postponed 
for several years, and secondly more types of 
courses can be offered in the same institution 
and under the same direction These prin- 
ciples find even wider application in the reform 
of girls’ schools and middle schools They 
indicate that the German educational system 
is gradually abandoning the principle of a 
fixed curriculum and is accepting the principle 
of election, — a movement of the highest sig- 
nificance The Frankfort Plan was originated 
by Dr Reinhardt, now at Berlin 

The tables in the next column show schemati- 
cally the relations between, and the articulation 
of, the three types of higher schools in the old 
and reform system 

Leaving Examination {Ahtimcntcnprufung) 

— The requirements correspond to the pro- 
gram of instruction of Prima The written 
examination comprises, for all the schools, a 
German essay and the working of four mathe- 
matical questions, each dealing with a different 
branch, further, (a) In the gymnasium, a 
translation from Gorman into Latin, and an- 
other from Greek into German {h) In the 
realgymnasium: a translation from Latin into 
German; according to the curriculum of each 
separate institution, a French or an English 
exercise, viz , either an essay or a translation 
from German; and a question in physics 
(c) In the oberrealschule a French and an 
English exercise, an essay in one of these two 
languages and a translation from German into 
the other language, and a question in physics 
or in chemistry 

The oral examination comprises, for all the 
schools, Christian religious teaching, history, 
mathematics, and further: (a) m the gym- 
nasium: Latin, Greek, and according to the 
curriculum of each separate institution, either 
French or English; (6) for the realgymnasium 
Latin, French, and English, and physics or 
chemistry; (c) for the oberrealschule* French 
and English, and physics or chemistry 

Statistical. — The tables on page 84 will give 
some information on the number of the dif- 
ferent schools, the number of teachers, of 
pupils, etc ; material of a more exhaustive and 
detailed character is not available 

Privileges — Two kinds of Berechtigvngen, 
or of certificates that entitle the holder to cer- 
tain important privileges, can be acquired in 
the higher schools : the certificate of admission 
for the one year volunteer service in the army, 
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A ACCORDING TO THE OLD SYSTEM, THE CRITI- 
CAL POINTS BEING AT THE AGES OF 9 AND 11. 
\8 A RULE EACH TYPE BEING A SEPARATE 
INSTITUTION 


Upper Stage 
(3 years) 
(Privilege of one 
year volunteer 
military service) 


Middle Stage 
(3 years) 


Lower Stage 
(3 years) 


Gymna- IlLAnoYM- Oberulai- Aoe at 

8IUM NA81UM SCHLLE ENTRANCE 

OI OI 17 


01 

til 

o'rx 

Jil 

olii 


UI 

oil 


UI 16 

I 

OH 15 


I Science U II 
begun 


OIII 


^ J 

Olllg 


14 


U III Greek U HI 
I begun 


I SciencelS 
I begun 
UIII 12 


IV French 
I begun 

V 

■Jl Latin 
I begun 


IV 

I 


11 

10 


VI French 9 
I begun 


Preparatory school or (3 years) or 

Public oleinentarv sthool (about 4 veuis) 


B ACCORDING TO THE REFORM SYSTEM. THE 
CRITICAL POINTS BEING AT THE \GES OF Jl 
AND 13, TWO OR EVEN THREE TYI’ES FORMING 
ONE INSTITUTION 


Upper Stage 
(3 years) 
(Privilege of one 
year volunteer 
military service) 


Middle Stage 
(2 vears) 


Ixiwer Stage 
(3 years) 


Gymna- 

Realoym- 

Obekrkal- 

sium 

NA8IUM 

SCHULL 

Agf at 
Entrance 

OI 

1 

OI 

1 

OI 17 

1 

UI 

1 

xii 

1 

1 

Jl 1C 

1 

on 

1 

oil 

1 

0 

III 15 

1 

U II Greek U II English U II 14 

begun begun 


01 

1 

1 

01 

II 13 

1 

U 

III Latin 

UIII Eng- 12 


1 begun 

iV 

1 

1 

lisli begun 

11 

10 


[ V I French begun 9 

The age at graduation iii both systems is 18 or 19 


Einjahrigenschein, and the certificate of ma- 
turity for higher piofcssional studies, Reife- 
prufvngfizeugnifi or Zeugma der Rcije Jar hohere 
Berufsstud'ien 

a The Einjahigenschein is obtained in the 
schools with a course of six years or classes 
(rcalschulon, etc ) by the final examination at 
the end of the course, m the schools with a 
course of nine years (the three preparatory 
years not counted m either case) or classes 
without an examination by the promotion from 
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PRUSSIAN HIGHER SCHOOLS ON FEB. 1, 1909' 


Trra or School 

Number 

of 

Schools 

Number or Teachers 

Number of Pupils 

Directors 
and Chief , 
Assistants | 

Special and j 
Elemental^ ! 
Teachers [ 

i 

Probation 
Teachers j 

01 

U I 

on 

UII 

OIII 

U III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Total 

Gymnasium 

336 

4848 

613 

385 

6068 

7116 

8724 

11,461 

12,486 

13,215 

14,500 

14,020 

14,646 

102,297 

Progymnasium 

35 

1851 

37 

20 





510 

670 

740 

828 

838 

905 

4,497 

Reiugymnasmm 

138 

1632 

305 

103 

1338 

1830 

2748 

4,360 

5,050 

6,853 

6,417 

6,577 

7,029 

41,202 

Healprogymnasium 

45 

195 

5(3 

10 




346 

667 

736 

946 

1,040 

1 ,243 

4,878 

Oborrealarhule . 

85 

1212 

259 

96 

898 

1276 

2144 

3,504 

4,286 

4,823 

5,614 

5,976 

6,214 

34 ,735 

Realschule 

109 

911 

300 

95 


1 


3,594 

4,654 

5,817 

6,127 

6,246 

6,912 J 

33,350 


^ From ('entralblatl, etc , Eryanzungaheft, 1910, p 50 


PRUSSIAN HIGHER SCHOOLS ON FEB 1. 1908 (A) AND 1909 (B) ^ 



Gymnasium 

Rbai - 
oymnasium 

Ober- 

rfaihchule j 

Pro- 

OYMNASIUM 

Realpho- 

' GYMNASIUM 

Realschule 

Total 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Schools (including 















reform schools) 

332 

330 

124 

138 

75 

85 

40 

35 

39 

45 

171 

169 

781 

808 

Teachers 

6,262 

6,388 

2,029 

2.243 

1,526 

1,716 

318 

287 

250 

312 

1 ,540 

1,501 

11,925 

12,447 

Teachers in pre- 










paratory schools 

353 

356 

180 

199 

137 

1 55 

3 

1 

20 

35 

138 

126 

837 

872 

Pupils 

101.094 

102,297 

37,083 

41,202 

30,702 

34,735 

4946 

4497 

4225 

4878 

33,405 

33,350 

212,115 

220,959 

Pupils m prepar- 

13,006 












atory schools 

13,309 

6,905 

7,424 

4.924 

5,(i44 

98 

30 

889 

1177 

5,009 

4,898 

1 

30,831 

32,441 


OTHER STATES 


Bavaria (1909) 
WOrttemberg 
(1909) 
Saxony 


40 

4 

9 

32 


51 

14 

5 

10 

6 

7 

88* 

19 

12 

2 

— 

— 

30 


141 

129 


» From Centralblatt, etc , 1909 • Twenty-one of these schools have one or two upper classes (obersekunda and unterpnma) 


untersekunda to obersekunda, which takes place 
after successfully completing the first six 
years or classes of the whole course (of nine 
years) The most important privilege acquired 
by this certificate is the right of serving only 
one year m the army, whereas otherwise every 
German has to serve at least two years The 
service is voluntary {Einjahrig Freiwilliger) in 
so far as the time of service and the regiment 
may, within certain limits, be selected by the 
individual holding the privilege This is of 
course of economic importance, but besides it 
means a social distinction, especially as the 
officers of the reserve, a much-coveted dignity, 
are taken from the Einjdhrige only At the 
same time this certificate will show that the 
bearer possesses a certain amount of knowledge 
and intellectual training, and so a publicly and 
officially recognized standard of education is 
established by it which easily can and actually 
does serve as the entrance requirement for 
many official and private careers So this 
certificate is the indispensable entrance require- 
ment for the intermediate careers (as official 
or clerk) in the post office, telegraph and tele- 


phone service, in the service of the judicial, 
the provincial, and the local administration, 
and the state railway service (the higher 
careers being always filled by university- 
trained men, the lower ones with men who 
have had an elementary school training) In 
this respect the Exiijahrigemchein takes the 
place of the civil service examination m America. 
Large business houses and especially banks 
generally do not take apprentices who have 
not at least this certificate, sometimes they 
require even more The natural result is that 
a large number of boys remain at school only 
for the purpose of getting this certificate and 
leave as soon as they obtain it (sec the figures 
under U II and O II in table above). 

6 The Reifeprufung is the examination at 
the end of the full course of nine years of the 
three different types It gives the right of 
admission to the careers of officer m the army 
and navy, and above all the right of admission 
to the universities and technical Hochschvien, 
that is, ultimately to the state examinations 
at the end of the university or technical course. 
So the Reifeprufung is nearly the only entrance 
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to all higher walks of life, and certainly to all 
higher positions of honor and trust in the 
service of the state; and the social recognition 
in which it is held is correspondingly high 
The criticism which is sometimes made by 
foreign observers of the system of privileges 
shows a failure to realize the function and the 
importance of this system It certainly has 
drawbacks; it is a heavy burden on the boys 
and on their parents; it keeps many boys in 
school who ought not to be there any longer, 
and IS therefore a burden on the school But 
infinitely greater are its advantages for the 
life of the nation as well as for the work of the 
school By this system definite educational 
standards are secured throughout the nation, 
in a reliable way it provides young men with 
a broad knowledge and thorough intellectual 
training for the higher as well as for the middle 
careers in life, it relieves the higher institu- 
tions of the burden of elementary work and 
lays a good foundation for their own work. 
It puts the examinations where they belong, — 
at the beginning and not at the end of the 
course; and though it sifts thoroughly, it 
avoids the tremendous waste of entrance ex- 
aminations; it does not place the examinations 
in the hands of persons who have never seen 
the boy, but leaves him to his teachers, who 
have known and worked with him for years; 
and the boy is not judged by the written work 
of a few hours, but by the oral and written 


RESULTS OF THE REIFEPRUFUNG IN PRUSSIA, 
EASTER. 1907-1908 » 


Number registered for the 
exammatiou . 

At the 
Gymna- 
siums 

At tub 
Real- 
gymna- 
siums 

At the 
Ober- 

RFAL- 

SCUULBK 

3 

S 

3 - 

S w 

1907 1908 

1120 5133 

3 

a 

3 - 

S w 

1907 1908 

239 1053 

3 

a 

3 ^ 

1 s 
^ 3 

P. w 

1907 1908 

117 745 

Number not admitted or with- 




drawn 

412 

79 

60 

Number examined 

5841 

1213 

802 

Number passed . 

5022 

1183 

779 

Of those successful there were 




Protestants 

3397 

971 

648 

Catholics . 

1862 

131 

97 

Jews 

367 

77 

27 

Number under 18 years of age . 

278 

48 

27 

18 years old 

1497 

366 

20b 

1 9 years old 

1698 

412 

268 

20 years old 

1127 

220 

186 

21 years and over 

1022 

147 

92 

Number of successful candidates 




who went to the universities 

4042 

632 

353 

To the technical high schools 

487 

204 

164 

Entered military career 

349 

58 

22 

Entered higher forestry, cus- 




toms, postal and other 




state service 

161 

42 

36 

Other occupations and unde- 




cided 

503 

247 

204 


^From Centralblatt, etc., 1908. 


work of a year and by his whole personality. 
The system secures the willing, though not 
always the hearty, cooperation of the parents. 
Last, but not least, it exercises an automatic 
pressure on the boy, which causes him to work, 
— a pressure which otherwise the teacher would 
have to exercise by his personal efforts. Thus 
the school system becomes more efficient. It 
would be difficult to devise another system 
which could bring about these same results as 
economically ana as thoroughly Far from 
being the bane of German secondary educa- 
tion,” the system of privileges — Einjdhngen- 
scheirif Reifeprufung, Staatsexamen — is, there- 
fore, the most important reason for the effi- 
ciency and thoroughness of the German schools, 
more important than even the preparation of 
teachers, which is partly secured only with the 
help of this system 

The externs, Exlraner^ those who prepared 
outside of the schools, are not counted in this 
list In 1907-1908 at the gymnasiums 368 
externs registered, for the examination of whom 
253 were admitted and 150 passed; 88 of them 
were 21 years of age and over, and 85 entered 
a university At the realgymnasiums the 
corresponding figures were, 205, 162, 123, 73, 
61, and at the oberrealschuleii, 186, 97, 67, — , 
23. 

Cadet Schools. — These schools are to be 
found in Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony They 
provide for the general training of future offi- 
cers in the army and are generally boarding 
schools, with the curriculum of the realgym- 
nasium combined with military practice In 
Prussia there are eight preparatory institutions 
with lower classes (Sexta to Obertertia) only, 
and one central institution with the upper 
classes (Untersccunda to Oberprima), which is 
at Berlm-Grosslichterfelde This horizontal di- 
vision into lower and upper sections is a special 
feature of the cadet schools, distinguishing them 
from the other higher schools In 1893 m 
Prupia the number of pupils in the preparatory 
institutions was 2470, in the central institution 
1000 Many officers come also from the regu- 
lar higher schools, with or without the Reife- 
zeugnis. (Sec Military Education ) 

Higher Education of Girls. — For a long 
time the higher education of girls was not so 
well cared for as that of the boys, and at times 
it was almost neglected But in recent years 
a strong reform movement has thoroughly re- 
organized these schools and placed them on a 
much higher level Whereas most of them 
were formerly in private hands and were 
money-making institutions, a rapidly growing 
percentage is now supported by the communi- 
ties; the state, at least the state of Prussia, 
supports only very few (sec p. 74). As to 
promotion, division of school year, etc., see 
the general remarks on the higher schools for 
boys. The classes are generally named 10th 
class, 9th class, etc , the 1st class being the 
highest. 
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Organization and Curticula — Thorc are 
separate hig;}ier schools for girls in all the 
states of the empire. Their eurriculuin, with 
the exception of riathcmatics and science, is 
not widely different from that of the realschu- 
len, and, though frequently one year longer 
(10 years or 7 without the 3 years of the 
preparatory school), it is not quite so broad 
and the teaching not so thorough (partly on 
account of the absence of privileges, Berech- 
hgungrn) Those girls who desire to get an 
education e(iual to that of the boys or who 
wish to pass the lieijc'prufung arc, in some of 
the smallei (lerman states, either admitted to 
the boys’ schools (as m Baden or Saxony), or 
to Mddehen-gymnauen or real-gym nasien, which 
are in no way different from the corresponding 
schools for boys in Badc'n In Prussia, accord- 
ing ti) the regulations of 1908, the girls are not 
admitted to the boys’ schools, and the new 
higher girls’ schools are different from the 
boys’ schools As these regulations of 1908 
will be the starting point for a new develop- 
ment and will be more or less adopted by 
other (lerman states, their most important 
features must be givmi here. 

Ill Prussia th(‘ higher girls’ school propf^r 
contains a course of 10 years (or 7 without the 
3 years of the jirc'paiatory school), which is 
iK'arly ecpial to the 9 (or 6 respectively) years 
of the realschuU* On this course two others 
are built, both comprised under the name of 
Lyceum' one of two y(‘ars, to be known as 
Frauemchule, a very undefined course; the 
otlier, one of foui y(‘ars, called hoheres Lchrenn- 
nerisemuiar (training college for women teachers 
at the higher girls’ schools proper) After the 
seventh and eighth year of the 
higher giils’ scliool proper three 


Lyceum 


Age Frauen- Hdheres-Lehrer- 
schule mneasemmar 


Studienanstalt 


19 


18 


17 


16 


16 


14 


13 


12 


11 


10 


Minimum age 
at final exami- 
nation, 20 yeara 

P Practical 
year 


Oberreal- 

schule 


Realgym- 

nasium 


Gym- 

naaium 


Minimum age at final 
examination, 19 years 
I I 



VI 


Note The perpendicular 
strokes (|) denote transition 
from one class to another or 
to another department, the 
horizontal brackets ( — . — ) 
indicate the possibility of 
giving instruction in common 
in certain subjects to pupils 
in different classes. 


Propar- | 
atory 
school 


VIII 


French begun. 
Minimum age, 
0 years 


Entrance age, 
6 years 


Course of Study of the Higher Girls’ School Proper 


otlicr courses branch off which 
lead to the* diff(*remt kinds of 
Rcifepriifung Those courses arc 
known as St udicn art stall. The 
provision of adequate facilities 
for preparation, corresponding to 
the education of the gymnasium, 
will lead to the a(imission of 
women to the universities as fully 
recognized students, and has al- 
ready led to new regulations, to 
take effect in 1913, of demanding 
univcrsitv study from t(*achers in 
the higher girls’ schools (Sec 
Pndtyinan, C W , Higher Girls’ 
Schools m Prussia Teachers 


a Literary and Scientific Subjects 



1 Lower 

Middle 


Upper 


Total 

1 


Stage 


Stage 


Stage 



X 

IX 

VIII 

VII 

VI 

V 

IV 

III 


I 

VII-I 

1. Religion 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

17 

2. German 

10 

9 

8 

b 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

32 

3 French 

— 

— 

— 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

32 

4 English 

6 History and Art 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

4 

4 

16 

History 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

13 

6 Geography 

7 Arithmetic and 

— 

— 

1 2 

2 

2 

2 

1 2 

2 

2 

' 3 

2 

14 

Mathematics 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


3 

21 

8 Natural Science 

— 


— 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

17 

Total 

~lb 

15 ' 

1 

1^ 

22 

1 22 

"22 

24 ~ 

24 

24 

24 

162 


College Rec , May, 1911) The 
influence of the Reform Schools 
and the principles therein ex- 
pressed, a common foundation 
and bifurcation, will be easily 
recognized. 

The following tables show the 
system, the articulation of its 
parts, and the different curric- 
ula: — 


b. Technical Subjects 


9. Writing 


3 

2 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 









3 

10. Drawing 

I 

1 I 

i i 

2 

2 

1 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 ! 

14 

1 1 Needlework 

— ! 

2 1 

2 1 

2 

2 

; 2 

i 

2 

2 

I 1 

6(14) 

12. Singing . 

§ 1 

I ' 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

13 Gymnastics . 

1 

1 


2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

Total . 

2 

1 

7 

6 

9 

9 

9 

7(9) 

7(9) 

7(9) 

7(9) 

65 (63) 


' In the classes X-VIII occasional drawing and clay modeling during the 
object lessons in German 

* Needlework is optional in tlie upper classes 


m 
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Course of Stuov ok the Liceum 




A. 

Fraue 


11 

1 

1 

Pedagogv 

2 

2 

2. 

Household Arts 

5 

5 

3 

Kindergarten- 




teaching 1 

4 

4 

4 

Hygiene and 




care of chil- 




dren 

4 

4 

5 

Civicfl and eco- 




nomics , 

2 

2 

6 

Bookkeeping 




(household) 

1 

1 

7 

Needlework 

2 

2 

8 

Religion 



9 

German 



10 

P>ench, English, 




Latin, or Ital- 




ian 



11 

History. Geog- 




raphy, Sci- 




ence 



12 

History of Art 



1.1 

Gyinnaatics 



14 

Drawing and 




painting 



ri 

Music 




- _ 




Total 


10 liieludinK practice m 
cooking and house- 
hold management 

S Including firactice work 
in kindergarten 


8 Including practical work 
in creches, day nurs- 
criPH, and nurmng 

4 Including viHitn to phil- 
anthropic institutions 
and missions 


Each subject according 
to circumstances and 
needs , two hours 
each ijer week 


* Household arts and kiudi rgartcn teaching may be so ar- 
ranged thatin the first >par only the former, in the second only 
the latter, are taken with 9 hours per week 

H Training College for Teachers {Hdherc'^ Lchrerinnenxemtnar) 



A< ADEMK 

CONTINIJAI'ION 




Clashes 



^lademic Subjects 





J^RACTICAL 






Y BAR 


III 

II 

I 

Total 


Religion 

3 

a 

3 

9 

1 2 

( iormari 

3 

3 

3 

9 

'{ 

French 

4 

4 

4 

121 

1 * 

English 

4 

4 

4 

12] 


H istorv 

2 

2 

2 

01 

1 2 

CJcographv 

2 

1 

1 

4J 


Mathematics 

4 

4 

4 

12 

1 * 

Natural Science 

2 

3 

3 

8 

1 » 

Pedagogy 

Methoa and Model 

2 

2 

2 

6 

3 

Lessons 



(4)» 


4 

Practice Teaching 
Reports and Dis- 




4-6 


cussions 





8 


26 

26 

20 

78 

20 

. 





(25-27) 

Technical Subjects 






Drawing 

2 

2 

j 

ry 


Singing 

1 

1 

1 

3 


Gymnastics . . 

3 

3 

1 

9 

3 


* Method and model lessons in Class I are included in the 
periods given to each subject and are given in place of the re- 
spective subjects rather than as separate courses 

* Method and introduction to professional literature 

* Method and introduction to experimentation 


Tho curriculum of the Studirnanstaltrn is 
almost the same as tlios(‘ of the eoi n'.spoiulmp; 
hoys’ sehooLs, hut as the whoh' coursi* lasts 


thirteen years (instead of tw(‘lve as m the hoys’ 
schools), the number of rcieitations pcT week is 
a little less Tliose who hayo completed the 
course of any of the Studiejianstaltcn may eiitci 
the highest class, practical year, of the Seminar 

The higher girls’ school proper and the 
Frauenschule haye no priyiloges, the Reifepru- 
Jung at the end of the Stvdicnantdalten grants 
the same priyileges as that of the gymnasium, 
etc As at present there are only about 85 
Studienarifit alien in Prussia, and as th(' girls 
are not admittcMl to boys’ schools, many girls 
who desire a higher education can g(‘t it only 
with difficulty, especially m the smaller towns 
Financial or other statistics m suitable' form 
are not ayailable, as the whole' system of girls’ 
schools IS m a rapid process of reorganization 
and readjustment, it would m any ease he 
useless to quote statistics 

Training of Teachers for the Higher Schools 
— The teachers m boys’ schools are' men, meist 
of them with uniyersity training, in the girls’ 
schools there are partly men anel partly 
women teachers, most of the' women he'ing 
trained m the training ceilk'ges mentione'el 
above, though an increasing number of women 
are receiving the' same imiversity training as 
the Oherlehicr Aeimission to the pieife'ssion 
of teaching m all the states is depende'iit on the' 
passing of a sjice'ial examinatie)n for teachers in 
higlieu schoeds, eg in Prussia {Prufunq fur 
das Lehrarrd an hoheren Srhnlen), hc'ld by 
special examining boards and indcpenelent eif 
the universities, and alsei a course of practie*al 
preparation of from one to two years A uni- 
versity degree IS not a qualificatiein for a teach- 
ing appointment, although professors of the 
universities are frequently members of the ex- 
amining boards 

The Examination in Prussia — To be ad- 
mitted to the examination a candidate must 
hold a certificate of giaduation from a German 
higher school and must have studied for at 
least SIX semesters at a German university 
As a rule the period of study lasts from four to 
five years or more The examination consists of 
two parts, general and special, and both are 
written and oral The subjects of the general 
examination are the same for all candidates 
and include, philosophy (the most important 
facts of its history, the chief jirinciples m logic 
and psychology, the knowledge of an important 
philosophical work) , pedagogy (the philosophi- 
cal principles underlying the most important 
facts of its history since the sixteenth century) , 
German literature (general development from 
the eighteenth century, the knowledge of a few 
important works), religion (content and co- 
herence of the Bible, general outline of the 
history of the Christian church, the principal 
doctrines of the denomination of the candidate) 
In the special examination there must be oiu' 
of the following combinations* Latin and 
Greek, French and Fnglish oi Latin, histoiy 
au<l geography, religion and lli'biew, Greek, 
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or German, pure inatheinatics and y3hy8ics; 
chemistry, including minoralogy, and physics, 
or, in place of physics, botany and zoology 
Other possible subjects arc applied mathe- 
matics, and, occasionally, Danish and Polish 
In the first three combinations German may 
take the place of any one subj(*ct The n*- 
quirements in any of the subjects mentioned, 
except Hebrew, are diyKi(*d into two stages 
the second grade covers tlie Iow(5r and middle 
classes including untersecunda (minor subjects); 
the other, th(^ first, includes also the iqiper 
classes (major) A candidate is succu'ssful 
when he satisfi(\s in tfa* general examination, 
and passes m at least one major (first grade, 
Lehrbefahtgung fur die ersk Slufe) and two 
minor subjects A large number of subjects 
may, however, be si'lected by the candulaU*, 
as, for instance', two major and one or two 
minors The examination is conducted as fol- 
lows Till' candidati' must in the written 
examination jirepare privately two essays, one 
for the general and the other for the special 
examination The wishes of the candidates 
are considered so far as possible Bixteen 
weeks are allowi'd for thi' preparation of thesi' 
essays, altliough an extension of sixteen moie 
weeks may easily be obtained A doctor’s dis- 
sertation or some other printed work may be 
accepted in jilaci' of one of the two essays A 
further written test of at most three hours’ 
duiation may be inqiosed, and is m any case 
reipiired in modern languages This is fol- 
lowed by the oral examination which lasts 
about an hour for each major subject and half 
an hour for each minor, although these periods 
are nowhere presciibed definiti'ly Hi'exarni- 
nation, extension and supplemental y examina- 
tions an’ pi’rmitti'd, but not more than twice 
for ('Hch one of these 

Tlie following reipiirements of the Prussian 
hXamination Ordinance in a few important 
subjects are added to indicate the scojie of 
knowledge expecti'd — 

Latin and (irt ek — (a) Soooud Kradc A sound knowledge of 
(lre(*k and liUtin granunar , ability m the written use of both 
iHiigiiages 80 far aw to truiiHlato suitable puHNageH with gram- 
jiiatieal corrertnens and, in fiatin at any rale, \\ithout any atnk- 
ing defects of style, ability, on tin basis <if Hvsternatu and 
thorough Heading ut the classics, to understand, and, omitting 
passages of sperial difriciilt> , to translate readily, selections 
from >\orkH suitubh* for Sekunda in the gyinnasiuin (’audi- 
tiates must ijossess suth a knowledge of Greek and Homan 
histoi\, UK hiding the hiHtor> of literaturi and antu|uitics, 
iiiytiiologv and proHodv,as to give the necessarv explanation on 
those points of authors to be read in the middle stage, and to be 
able to » mplo\ mtelligentlv good ri'ferenre works in the jirepa- 
lation of lessons 

For the hrst gradi* the additional reumrenients are a. thorough 
seientihi knowkdgt' of graimiiar , leadniess in the written ust* of 
batin, graimnatnal emreotm'ss in the written use of Greek, and 
ability to speak Latin, wide reading knowledge of the Greek 
and Roman eluasics, especially such as serve to enrich the les- 
sons in the gymnasium, and scientihc training in tho method of 
explanations, acquaintance w-ith proHod\, so far as it bears on 
the poets to bo road in the gymnasium, and practice in appro- 
priate rendering of verse , a knowledge of the general literary 
development, particularly the best periods, sufficient actjuaint- 
ance to guarantee further s\stematK study of the principal 
ponods m Greek and Roman hlsto^^ , political institutions, pri- 
>atc life, religion and mytliologv, and piulosophy of the Gieeks 
and Homans, a knowledge tif .in has)[og> so far as neteB8ur\ 
for effective illustration of lessons b\ inti lligeiit emploMiient of 
an appropriate seltdion of iibjeds The candidaUs must also 


give evidence of a knowledge in outline of tho developmant ol 
philology , ^ , . 1 r , 

Enulmh — After giving evidence of a knowledge of elemen- 
tary Latin grammar and abilitv to understand and to^ translate 
at least easy passages in the school authors, sueh as CiEsar, the 
reiiuirements in this subject are (a) for the second grade A 
knowledge of the elements of phonetics, correctness and 
thorough fuiiiiliaritv m pronunciation, a knowledge of aeei- 
denee and syntax, and elementary s\nonymik, the possession 
of a broad vorahularv and knowledge of idiom, and some abil- 
itv in oral use of the language , a knowledge in outline of the 
development from the lime of Sliakespearc of English literature, 
in which tho works of tlir most important writers in prose and 
verse must be read , reiuhiii ss m eorrei t translation or the usual 
authors into German and in free, written oomposition in the 
foreign language wMthoiit serious errors of expression and style 
(The refiuiiemonts m Freiieli are yery similar ) 

(h) For the first grade In the written and oral use of the 
language there is expected not onI\ complete grammatical 
correctness baw^d on a MCienlilie atudv of grnmmar, but a thor- 
ough aeijuaintauce with tin voe.thularN and the peeuluintics 
of idiom, togethi rwith a satisfaf tor\ ability to emplov thfUii for 
purposes of instruction , u knowledge m outline of the develop- 
ment of the languagt fiom th< Old Thiglish period, and the 
general development of literaturi together with a detailed stud> 
of the mou imiiortant works in the past and present . farniliar- 
itv with the rules of English jirosodv in th(‘ early and modern 
periods, aequaintanre with the historv ot hiiiglarid so far as 
necessarv for the material explanation of th*' (ommon school 
authors When the knowledgi of (he liistorual ilevelopnient 
of the language is not so detailed a v( rv able and thorough 
know'h'dge of modern liti ratun and an excellent eoinmand of the 
modern language' mav bf acoepttd as an eepiivalent 

Pare MathfmatirH — (o) For tht soeond grade A sound 
knowledge of element urv mathematies and aoquaintanei with 
analv tieal plum* geometrv, espeeialb with th( chief qualities 
of conic sections and thi' principh s of dilTfrcntial and integral 
calculus (6) For tin first grade Su< h a familiantv wuth the 
principles of iiighc r gi omet r\ , ariLhiiU'tK , algebra, higher analv- 
Ris, and anubticnl imehanics, that tin candidate cun solve a 
not too difficult probli rn out of 1 his h( Id 

/Viviics — (rt) h'dr th( second grade A knowledge of the 
mon important principlis and laws out of the whole held of thiB 
sdcnee, and ability to pro\( thesi laws mat hematiealh , so far 
as possibh without thi apphiation of higher mathematics, an 
acquaintance with the instruments necessar\ for school instruc- 
tion and praitice in using them (6) P’or the first grade A 
mon drtailfd knowli dge of experimental plnsiis, and its appli- 
oations, aoquaintani e with the fundamental investigalions in 
one of the more important brandies of theoretical physics, and a 
general view of the whole held 

Th(' r(‘(]\iir('monts dosenhod arc those of 
Prussia, and they are similai in otlier states 
with noteworthy differencf's in Ihivaria and 
Wiiitteniber}!: In both these eountiies evoiy 

candidate has to pass two examinations at an 
interval of two or more years, and the prepara- 
tory work to he done at the univt'rsity is more 
strictly presciibed, while the oral and written 
examinations are conducted dilTerently (sec 
Morsch) Only the followinR states have 
agreed to mutually recognize their respective 
examination certificates, Piussia, Saxony, and 
the smaller Saxon states, Meeklenburg- 
Sehwerin, Prunswick, Alsace-Lorraine, and 
some of the smallest states which have no 
examining lioards of their own 

Practical Puparatwn — The ceitificatc of 
success in the written examination does not 
qualify for the appointment of ti'acher. Such 
qualification is obtained only by practical train- 
ing of one, but generally two years This con- 
sists, according to the IVussian u’gulations, of 
a Seminar year and a probationary year 
A The Sevnnarjahr — During this year 
candidates must become acciuamted with the 
theory and principles of education in their 
application to the higher schools and with the 
method of individual subjects of instruction, 
and must, be introduced to practical work as 
teachei and educator For this purpose they 
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arc assijrncd in groups of (‘ight or ten to a school, 
where' at least two hours of discussion take 
plae^e each week chieflv on the following sub- 
jects: principles of education and instruction 
and method, especially of the subjects of the 
candidates; historical survey and discussion 
of contemporary ciucstions, the character, 
organization, and curriculum of the higher 
schools; the school ordinance, principles of 
school discipline, hygiene, etc , administrative 
authorities and their organization; service regu- 
lations of teachers; and, finally, directions 
for observation of lessons The candidates 
must bring short reports or deliver oral lectures 
on all these subjects In their particular work, 
they must acquire by class-room visitation a sur- 
vey of the tasks of the whole school The trial 
lessons of the candidates begin as soon as pos- 
sible, and the problems, which at first are kept 
within narrow limits, are generally made 
broader and more extensive Each candidate 
must give a trial lesson about once m four wc'eks, 
at which all the candidates, the director, and 
the subject teacher must be present This is 
followed by a general discussion and criticism. 
About two months before the close of the year 
every candidate must hand m a somewhat 
larger dissertation which demands theoretical 
considerations and practical applications and 
should be based on the candidate’s own ex- 
perience and observation 

B The Probationary Year (Probejahr) — 
This period serves mainly to afford the candi- 
dates practice in the application of the educa- 
tional knowledge and ability acquired in the 
seminar-year, and is usually spent in another 
institution. The candidates are intrusted with 
larger, more continuous problems for eight or 
ten hours a week, always under the more or less 
strict supervision of the director and those teach- 
ers m whose classes the candidates are teacdiing. 
As evidence of the amount of pedagogical in- 
sight attained the candidates must hand in a 
report of their own work as teachers It is only 
then that the certificate qualifying for ap- 
pointment in a higher school can be granted, 
and with it ends the training of the young 
teacher 

Reform in the Higher Schools — Only the 
most important of the reform movements and 
ideas can be mentioned here without any 
further discussion The following are move- 
ments which have been realized here and there 
without any general acceptance as yet the 
introduction of boarding schools; the admis- 
sion of girls to boys’ higher schools the in- 
troduction of biology, philosophy, and civics; 
closer attention to the modern scientific theology 
in religious instructions, and, above all, greater 
freedom and consideration of the interests of 
the pupils in the upper stage Possibly there 
should also be added here the frequent demand 
for more professorships of education The 
following opinions, which have remained noth- 
ing more and of which one or the other may be 
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realized in thi' fiitun*, mav be referred to 
lessening of tlu' honu' work and the number of 
subjects in th(‘ curriculum, e.stablishment of 
vocational I'lassc's, special promotion of pupils 
of more than a\Trage ability, s(‘paration of the 
upper stage and the establishment of an inter- 
mediat(‘ institution betwc'en the scliool and the 
university, somewhat like the American college; 
and a number of other radical ideas which can- 
not be mentioned here It is a prettv geiuTally 
accepted opinion that the Clerman liigher school 
system, as at present organized, cannot last any 
length of time, but how it is to be reformed 
is a problem But those concerned m it are 
convinced that reform will not be brought about 
by a revolution, but by gradual, even slow, but 
unceasing development P Z 

UNIVERSITIES — Historical — (I) Al- 
though the (lerman universities are con- 
siderably younger than the famous Sludia 
gnwiaha of Italy, France, England, and Spam, 
(Jermany fiom the beginning played an im- 
portant part in medieval cultiir<‘ At Bologna 
and Pans Clerman students and l(‘acheis made 
very creditable contribution to th(‘ universities, 
and m (Germany itself schools of the ordiTs lik(‘ 
the Dominicans and Franciscans at (’ologne, 
where men like Albertus Magnus, 1’homas 
Aquinas, and Duns Scotus taught, wen‘ clos(‘ 
rivals of th(' foreign universitie‘s Ihit the uni- 
versities proper only sprang up in (Jerniariy 
in the middle or, if the whole of present (ier- 
many is considered, towards the end of the 
century 

In order Of time two groups may be dis- 
tinguished (1) 1340-1415 Prague 1340, 

Vienna 1305, Heidelberg 1385, Uologne 1388, 
Erfurt 1392, Leipzig 1409, Rostock 1410 
By the (‘stablishment of a studnnn generate 
at these places the educational organization 
of Southern and Western Europe was tians- 
jdanted into (lermaii territory (2) 145()- 

1506 (ireifswald 1456, Freiburg 1457, Basl(‘ 
1450, Ingolstadt 1472, TruT 1473, Mainz 1477, 
Tubingen 1504, Wittenberg 1504, Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder 1506 {qv) The establishment 
of these institutions was a natural conseqiK'iice 
of the new mt(‘ll(‘(‘tual movement of the time, 
the Renaissance, but a greater cause was the 
concentration of jiolitical power m the hands 
of territorial princes To strengthen their 
influence these rulers confiiK'd the clerical and 
intellectual lif(‘ within their own borders and 
found need for their own territorial university 
All these universities, including the older, 
did not originate independently as did Pans 
out of the association of famous teachers and 
their students, but definite political aims con- 
tributed to the rise of each Hence the life 
of the students was not regulated by a demo- 
cratic constitution similar to that at Bologna, 
but th(' statutes were imposed from above, 
generally modeled on those which had in the 
meantime been developed in Pans However 
much the secular power may have done for the 
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estabhsliineiit, granting of privileges and or- 
ganization of a university, in its whole work 
and character it was regarded entirely as an 
ecclesiastical and clerical institution Not only 
did the faculties receive the right to teach 
and grant academic honors through the papal 
bull, but in its general attitude and sympathy 
the university belonged to the clerical estate 
The success and influence of these numerous 
universities on the culture of Germany, in 
spite of the ridicule of the humanists and the 
charges of the Reformers, were both very great 
Neither movement would have been possible 
without the preparatory work of scholasticism 
fostered by th(^ universities. According to 
Eulen berg’s investigations about the year 1500 
there were from three* to four thousand natives 
and some two thousand foreign students m Ger- 
many How great must even thim have been 
the number m the German population of uni- 
versity-trained men I 

(II) At the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury scholasticism was driven out m Germany 
as elsewh(*re by the humanistic movement. 
But just as the triumph of humanism seemed 
about to be completed, a new and stronger 
movement, the Reformation, began and cle- 
stroyed almost entirely the liopes of victory. 
Since all intellectual activity had until then 
been clerical, the general attack on cleri- 
calism was bound to lead to a vast upheaval 
of the whole educational system But the 
confusion was soon overcorm*, for m the first 
place the German Reformers n‘quired for the 
success of their work a far better educated 
clergy than the old churidi , to be able to preach 
the “ pure word of God,” the pastor must have 
studied Secondly, the secular powers also 
needed a thoroughly well-trained legal pro- 
fession for the new duties which were thrust 
on them by tin* increase of territorial rights, 
confiscation of church property, and the accept- 
ance of Roman law Under pressure of these 
needs the crisis was overcome and the univer- 
sities in Germany became teiiitorial institu- 
tions for the purpose* of meeting the demand 
for theologians and lawyers The deeper the 
cleavage between the C'atholic and Evangeli- 
cal (including Lutheian and Reformed) churches 
became, the more rigorously was the territoiial 
principle applied to the universities New 
uriiversitu*s were added m great numbers; 
Protestant were Marburg (1527), Konigsberg 
(1544), Jena (1558), and Helmstedt (1570), 
Catholic included the two Jesuit universities 
of Dillmgeii (1549) and Wurzburg (1582) {qq v ). 
The older umvcrsitu's were also reorganized 
to meet the new reiiuirements The smaller 
principalities and free towns added to their 
gymnasiums a course of academic lectures, 
for such an ” academic gymnasium ” enabled 
the poorer states to tram up theologians and 
jurists above suspicion from among their own 
sons. While m the medieval period the ma- 
jority of the students had been content with 


a training in the fourth and lowest faculty, 
arts, they now sought a professional training 
m law and th(‘ology. with the result that the 
numbers m these superior faculties increased 
Medicine and science still remained almost 
insignificant. Instruction in all the faculties 
had taken over from humanism the watch- 
word ” Back to the sources,” a worship above 
all of the three sacred tongues, and for daily 
use a number of new textbooks, but m practice 
there continued, even m Protestant Germany, 
the characteristic forms of scholastic method 
throughout the whole of this period. The 
intellectual standard of the universities rose 
somewhat during this period as compared with 
the carh(.*r, but hardlv at the same rate as the 
general intellectual progress The epoch-mak- 
ing science of the day, Ihe mathematical, was 
excluded from the universities, and the con- 
tributions of Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, 
Descartes, Newton, Leibnitz, were made out- 
side of these institutions Exhausted as they 
wen* by the devastation of tlu* Thirty Years’ 
War (1618-1648), the universities were not 
in a position to continue their progress 

(III) Research m modern science, which 
in France, England, and Italv was promoted 
by academi(‘s or societies, m Germany gradually 
began to cent(‘r round tlie universities Leib- 
nitz, it IS true, had alr(*a(lv in 1700 called into 
existence at tin* Royal Court in Berlin an acad- 
emy modeled on the Acacl^inie des kSciences 
in Paris, and the Royal Societv m London, 
followed m 1757 by the estalJishment of the 
Gescllschaft dcr Wiss(*nsc}iaften at Gottingen 
in the Kingdom of lianov(*r But the intel- 
lectual modernization of culture* in Germany 
did not proceed from the associations of in- 
vestigators, but from tin* ])rofessonal chairs. 
Hence the a(;ademies in Geimany are up to the 
present but of secondary imjioitance and c.onsist 
of associations of university jirofessors meeting 
for definite and spi'cialized icsearch 

The new era was opened by the establish- 
ment of the Prussian University of Halle in 
1694 as a conscious protest against the* tradi- 
tional studies The modern movement was 
there inaugurated by three jirofessors* (1) The 
pietist, August Hermann Francke {q v), who 
liroke through the pievailing theological ortho- 
doxy, (2) the leader m the enlightenment, 
Christian Thomasius (qv), who swept out 
of existence the prevailing formalistic preju- 
dices and supt*rstitions in political and ecclesi- 
astical law; (3) the rationalist, Christian Wolff, 
who tore down the scdiolastic barriers between 
philosophy, mathematics, and natural science. 
The modern principle of academic freedom 
now begins its triumphant course Instruction 
IS now marked by the lecture method with 
which IS introduced the use of the vernacular. 
While French culture above all had exercised 
a profound influence on Prussia, the University 
of Gottingen, founded m 1737, was influenced 
by the connection between the kingdom of 
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Hanover and England (iottingon took Hallo 
as a model, and in addition to .lurispriidonce 
promoted the study of the natural scionees and 
introduced the modern study of the classics; 
not the mere imitation of ancient models m 
poetry and eloquence, hut a complete entering 
into the spirit of classical antiquity from the 
literary, historical, and sesthetic standpoints 
Halle and Gottingen were followed in 1743 
by the foundation of Erlangen At the end 
of the eighteenth century the new ideas had 
become firmly established m the German 
universities 

(IV) At the time that Napoleon reorganized 
the French universities on the principle of the 
strictest possible control of academic learning 
and teaching (1808), Prussia, conquered and 
deprived of all power, established the University 
of Berlin (1810) on the widely different basis 
of the greatest academic freedom Intellectual 
power was to replace what Prussia had lost 
materially, and the training in pure idealism 
was to be left entirely to the influence of truth 
and freedom While the universities hail 
hitherto been conducted like schools, with the 
professors as masters and the studimts as ap- 
jirenticcs, the University of Berlin was to be 
a free intellectual working (*ommunity witli the 
professors as masters and the students as their 
assistants, both occupied in common with the 
solution of the same tasks This principle 
soon found its way into all German universities 
and laid the foundations on which was built 
up Germany's unique position in international 
culture Soon after Berlin, Breslau (1811), 
Bonn (1818), and Munich (1820) were founded 
A number of the older and smaller universities 
had disappeared in the Napoleonic period No 
new foundations were made in the nineteenth 
century in spite of the great increase m popu- 
lation It IS only within recent years that it 
has been proposed to add to the existing num- 
ber of universities. In 1902 Munsbir was 
transformed from an Academy for Catholic 
Theologians into a university R(M;ently it 
has been agitated to establish universities on 
a basis of voluntary endowrnimts and munici- 
pal grants, and m 1914 such an institution will 
be opened at Frankfort-a -M (qv), while an- 
other IS proposed in Hamburg, Hitherto it 
has been unnecessary to increase the number 
of universities, since in their inherent organiza- 
tion the existing institutions have been much 
extended and have become specialized The 
two great tendencies of the nineteenth century, 
the great specialization m the intellectual work 
especially and the remarkable development of 
natural science, led to a demand not only 
for a great increase of instructors and a narrow 
specialization of studies, but also for a develop- 
ment and a constant increase of all the numer- 
ous intellectual institutions connected with a 
university Since the chief aim of university 
instruction is to make men of the students, not 
only imbued with the spirit of their subject, 


bill ready lo eairy i1 forward st(‘p bv siej), the 
German universitv HMpiin's in the first place 
learned seminars and seieiiiihr laboiatorit‘s 
In the philosophic-historical subiects, in thcol- 
ogv, jurisprudi'Tice, philology, ('tc , the seminars, 
in which the luastiT and his assistants investi- 
gate the problems in their held, neci'ssarily re- 
quired in the course of the nineteenth century 
more complete' (‘quipmoiit, wliile m medicine 
and the natural scieni'es more suitable and 
more specialized cliiiK's, laboratories, and ex- 
y3erimcntal institutes hael constantly to be pro- 
vided Since the expenditure on the institutes 
IS mueh greater in the larger than the smaller 
universities, a certain amount of inequality 
arose among them, only comjiensated for by 
the fact that the student is enabl'd to be more 
directly and personally associated with his 
director in the smaller than in the larger in- 
stitutes As far as the quality of professors 
IS concerned there is no distinction at the dif- 
ferent universities It may be that a few 
places have one or two men of n'pute or even 
geniuses among their professors, but (Germany 
IS thus distinguished from other countries by 
the fact that m essence all the universities are 
alike, and the same may be studied m Fnuburg 
or m Komgsberg as in Beilin 
Present Position — Rvlaium to the Stale — 
Universities may be established only by the 
state or with the approval of the state All 
the existing univcisitics arc state institutions, 
and as such juristic persons in public law 
Their rights, however, as a lesult of the federal 
character of the German Empire vary some- 
what As a rule they are not based on legis- 
lation but on special jirivileges, statutes, and 
ministerial decrees The income of the uni- 
versities IS very slight, and only a few have 
sufficient iiiUTest-b(‘anng property to be able 
to covei an appreciable portion of then main- 
tenance at their own exjicnse Generally they 
arc maintained by the state The state uni- 
versity budget must, like the state budget, 
generally receivci the ajiiiroval of the regular 
representative bodies, and at the discussions 
the public can, through its representatives, 
make its wishes with u'feience to the univei- 
sities felt Tlie states do not allow any one 
to hold an appointment m the church, m the 
judiciary or higher administrative* service, 
and permit no one to praetice* law or medicine 
who lias not studied m a Cierman univeisity 
and then passed the prescribed state examina 
turns These state privileges arc more im- 
portant for the universities at ])reseiit than the 
right to grant academic degrees The au- 
thority m Prussia to which the universities are 
subjected is the Mmistiy of Public Worship 
and Education, which appoints a representative, 
Curator, or Chancellor for each university, with 
charge of the external affairs 

The internal administration is in the hands 
of the universities themselves through the 
Rector and Senate. The Senate consists either 
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Distribution ok Exitnoitorfh in PEMcKNiAfar or thk 
TOTAL, IN I’HUMSJAN UnivLUHI TIP H (PrcUHS StatlHttkt Vol 

223, p 7 ) 
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of s(‘voial full professors (ordenilichc Pro/rs- 
soien) or j2:euerallv of aiinuallv cliangiiip; com- 
mittooH of the same body The Rector or, 
in some states where the hereditary rul(‘r holds 
this position, the Prorector is elected annually 
from the ranks of tlie full professors, and his 
election must receive the approval of the state 
He ])resides over the senate The professors 
are civil servants with certain privileges. Full 
professors are appointed by the state or the 
ruling prince on the responsibility of the Min- 
istry, when as a rule the suggestions of the 
Faculty or the university are respected The 
state* also appoints associate professors {avs- 
serordrntlichr Professoren) and confers the pro- 
fessorial! title Again the universiti(‘s are rep- 
resented in the legislature of the state by each 
sending one yirofessor ex officio to the Diet 
(uppei House) of their respe*ctive state 

Relation to the Church — This in (Jermany 
is in some ways simplei, m some more compli- 
cated, than elsewhere It is simpler in that 
both university and church are und(‘r the same 
authority, both being state institutions Other 
denominations than the ('vangelical or Roman 
('atholn* are of little significance, since their 
membershi]) is too small But it is this yery 
close connection between Church and State that 
leads to great comidication The (-atholic 
Church IS opposed to the fundamental iirinciple 
of the German universities, absolute academic 
freedom, while a strong st'ction in the evangeli- 
cal church IS at any rate not friendly to it 
This in view of the strength of the Catholic 
party in politics leads to parliamentary con- 
flicts on the question of intellectual prescription 
and on the so-called destructive activity of the 
atheistic professors So far as individual 
theological faculties are concerned, the op- 
ponents of academic freedom in the evangelical 
church seek the coofieration of the local synods 
in filling theological chans Hitherto the state 


authorities iiavi* ojiposed 1h(*se tendencies. 
Yet m practice some (loncession was made to 
them in filling chairs not m accordance with 
the qualifications of candidates and the sug- 
gestions of the university, but on the basis 
of distributive justice (justitia distributiya) 
between the right and left wings of the clerical 
political parties, with the result that science 
invariably suffered In the ('atholic theo- 
logical faculties th(' prt‘sent modernist move- 
ment has caused the state* authorities con- 
siderable difficulties; what, for instance, should 
b(‘ the attitude of tin* state* when a professor 
of theology, appointed by the state with a 
guarantee of academic freedom, refuses to 
accept the prescription of his church m his 
teaching"^ or again, when a university receives 
into its midst professors who have taken this 
oath and thus have abjured their freedom‘s 
A solution of this situation has not yet been dis- 
covered The following Prussian universities 
have evangelical theological faculties: Berlin, 
Bonn, Breslau, (Ireifswald, Halle, Konigs- 
berg (all for the old Prussian state church), 
(Jottmgen (for the state church in the Prussian 
province of Hanover), Marbuig (for the state 
church in the province of Hesse-Nassau), and 
Kiel (foi till* state church m the province of 
Schleswig-Holstein) Besides there are evan- 
gelical theological faculties at Erlangen 
(Bavaria), Leijizig (Saxony), Tubingen (Wurt- 
temberg), IleuDlberg (Baden), Giessen (Hesse), 
Rostock (Mecklenburg), Jena (Thurmgian 
Stat(*s), Strassburg (Alsace-Lorraine) Cath- 
olic theological faculties exist m Prussia at 
Bonn, Breslau, and Munster, m Bavaria at 
Munich and Wurzburg; in Wurttemberg at 
Tubingen, m Baden at Freiburg, in Alsace- 
Lorraine at Strassbuig These university 
faculties, however, do not suffice for the demand 
for the Catholic clergy m Germany, and there 
are m addition six state Lyceums (five m Bava- 
ria and one m Prussia) in which the professors 
are appointed by the state, one espicopal 
Lyceum in Bavaria, and seven episcopal theo- 
logical institutions (six in Prussia and one in 
Lorraine) in which the professors are ap- 
pointed by the bishops Athough several 
universities retain their denominational title 
from their origin, e g the Evangelical Univer- 
sity of Halle, they are in fact wholly unde- 
nominational Jews are admitted to the teach- 
ing bodies everywhere m a percentage far above 
their number in the population However, 
the complaints of the Jews that they are over- 
looked for promotions are not rare and fre- 
quently not without reason. 

Organization — The universities are still 
organized according to tradition into four 
faculties. No university has less than four 
faculties, only the recently founded University 
of Munster is still without a medical faculty. 
In single instances only is there a faculty of 
political science as distinct from that of law, 
and a mathematical-natural-science as distinct 
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from the philosophi(*ul. In a broader aense the 
faculties include the whole corpu,s acadenucmriy 
the teaching body as well as the students 
In the narrower sense the faculty consists only 
of a section of the teaching body, the full pro- 
fessors in the respective faculty These elect 
annually from their midst a dean as director 
of their business They are responsible for 
the regular conduct of instruction in their field, 
suggest names to the Mimstei m filling vacant 
chairs, for the distribution of dehnitc courses 
to other instructors, for the promotion of pri- 
vate docents {q v ) and associati* professors, 
etc Thev furtluT arrange the schedule of 
lectures and arrange the hours among thern- 
sc'lves, determine on the admission of private 
docents, and aie the authority respxinsilile for 
the conferment of academic, degrees 

The full profi'ssors (ordenthchc Professorcriy 
oidinarn) are almost the sole and exclusive 
bearers of all the rights of the academic teach- 
ing bodies Each of them has a teaching com- 
mission for a definite subject and is as a rule 
bound to conduct a more comprehensive private 
course in his field and one free public lecture 
of one oi two hours lb' receives, first, a defi- 
nite salaiy, as a rule 4000-6000 M ($800- 
1200) a year, and a slight indi'innity for rent, 
secondly, the fees jiaid by the students for the 
])rivatc courses, usually 5 M an hour each 
semester (although in Prussia when fees exceed 
3000 M , half of the excess must be paid into 
the treasury), thirdly, incn'inents granted at 
the discretion of the Minister who wields a 
great power, fourthly, fees for graduation and 
examinations Professors of medicine conduct 
to some extent their private practice, and as 
compared with the gri'at income from this 
source then salary is insignificant Similarly, 
professors m other applied s(*iences frequ(*ntly 
have considerable additions to their salaries 
In addition to the full professors there arc 
a number of others: (1) Honorary full pro- 
fessors who have the rank of full jirofessors 
but nothing more; (2) titular professors or 
private docents who have only the title of pro- 
fessor but nothing more (8) Associate jiro- 
fessors (auaserordentliche Profeawren, exiraor- 


dinaru) are divided into two classes according 
as their salaries arc or are not permanently 
included m the university budget The latter 
receive no salary, though they often receive a 
remuneration, as when they are assigned to 
give a definite course Such assignments are 
also made occasionally to jirivate docents 
The deciding question m this confusion of 
titles and positions is whether an instructor is 
provided for m the budget, for although he does 
not as a consequence receive a seat or a voic(' 
m the faculty, yet his teaching is recognized 
as within the university Of greater impor- 
tance, however, in the applied sciences is it 
that he conduct his own institute, and is thus 
independent of other professors In the case 
of private docents it is to some extent a limita- 
tion of this academic fieedom that they are 
dependent on the good will of full professors 
for the use of eciuipment in the applied sciences 
The number of associate or extiaordinary pro- 
fessors IS very large, since with the constant 
specialization in all sciences and the com- 
paratively slow increase of full professorships 
the work of the university could certainly not 
be carried on The salary of an associate pro- 
fessor who IS paid by the state rises in Prussia 
from 2000 M to 4000 M in twenty years 
Many piofessors never rise above the grade 
of associate professor because there is no full 
professorship at all in their subject 

The ranks of the piofessors are as a rule 
filled from among the private docents (See 
Docent for method of a])pomtment, etc ) It 
IS the exception for a man to be called from 
practical work as pastor, judge, doctor to fill 
a chan, but in some faculties is not quite so rare 
an occurrence' 

A number of young scK'iitists arc also em- 
ployed to assist the .professors PVequently 
in the applied sciences a piivab' docent is also 
appointee! as assistant, m such cases his dc- 
liendence on the full professor is thus (‘orre- 
spondmgly greater 

Student Body — The requirement for ma- 
triculation as student in a (ierman university 
IS the possession of the maturity certificate 
{lieifezeugnis) of a secondary school {Gym- 
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nasium^ Realgymnasiurn, or Oberrealschule) The 
certificate of certain i)rofes8ioiial schools is 
also accepted in some universities for further 
study in the special subjects; thus, the gradu- 
ates of industrial schools are under certain cir- 
cumstances permitted to take up the study of 
mathematics and natural science, or graduates 
of normal schools for elemental y teachers may 
be admitted for the study of pedagogy, e g a,t 
Leipzig, Jena, Giessen, and Tubingen. Women 
who have fulfilled the same r(‘quirements as 
men are also matriculated, although there 
are individual professois who do not admit 
women to their classes Foreigners are ad- 
mitted everywhere, if they can show satis- 
factory pr(‘paration Besides the students 
there are further K'gistered auditors (Horer) 
At Gi(\sscn permission to visit is granted by 
the (hirator for four semesters, which may be 
(‘Xtended to six Such registration is only 
allowed in the faculty of philoso])hy Almost 
universallv the studimts enjoy comph'te free- 
dom of study (Let njrrihrit), but since the leg- 
ulations for the professional examinations, 
which are taken at the close of the academic 
career, prescribe a di'finitc course, th(‘ students 
m most subjects, and espi'cially law, are confined 
to a more or less regulated curriculum 

The enrollment in the summer semester of 
1911 was 57,330 distributed as follows Evan- 
gelical theology, 1834, (.Vitholic theology, 2825, 
law, 1 1 ,023 , medicine, 1 1 ,927 , philosophy, 
29,721 These figures include 2522 women In 
addition there w(‘re 4060 auditors The stu- 
dents were distributed as follows in the indi- 
yidual universities: Berlin, 6039, Munich, 
6942, Leipzig, 4888, Bonn, 4174, Freiburg, 
3080, Halle, 2681, Breslau, 2586, (lottmgen, 
2492, Ileid(‘lberg, 2452, Marburg, 2302, Tub- 
ingen, 2118, Strassburgr 2071, Munster, 2009, 
Kiel, 2001, Jena, I9()2, Konigsberg, 1517, 
Wurzburg, 1449, Giessen, 1315, Greifswald, 
1180, F]rlangen, 1104, Rostock, 920 (Sec 
also (V)LLErjE \Ni) University Student At- 
tendance ) 
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The students ar(‘ partly organized in free 
societies (Corpotahonen), partly unorganized 
The method by which the student organiza- 
tions among themselves or for the whole stu- 
dent body form committees for the supervision 
of student interests vanes from place to place. 
The German student does not live in college 
or similar hostels, but in private houses Hos- 
tels exist only for Catholic theological students, 
and at Tubingen also for a number of evangel- 
ical students. Els(‘where there are small en- 
dowments for students of small means. Fees 
and dues are low Umveisity life only be- 
comes expensive when the student, only just 
out of school and enteimg on independence 
but with high spirits and small financial ex- 
perience, adopts an expensive mode of life 
Extravagance, how(*ver, is fonugn to the Ger- 
man student or is conhned to a small circle, as 
at Bonn and Heidelberg But generally the 
men lead a steady life and work with a will, 
despite their great freedom 

The period of attendance at ilio university 
vanes with the different faculties. The follow- 
ing are the numb(‘r of scunesters sp(mt on the 
averag(‘ in the last de(;ad(“ Evangelical the- 
ology, 7 37, Catholic tln^ology, 7 04, law, 
6 86, nu'dicine, II 00; philology and history, 
9 10, mathematics and natural science, 8 88 
The academic d(*grcc which picvails in the 
legal, medical, and philosophical faculties is 
still only th(‘ Doctorate (Di Jur , Dr Med.; 
Dr Phil ) In the theological faculty there 
are two dcgrei's, the hcoutiatc^ and the doo- 
toraie (Lie Theol and D Theol ) All those 
degrees an* of practieal significance only to 
those who look to an academic caret'r, other- 
wise they are merely ornam(*ntal They may 
be obtained in course by the iiresentation of 
an independent work of scientific value and 
an oral examination before the faculty, or they 
are conferred /umons causa The doctoiate in 
theology is now only conferred as an honorary 
degree The teehnical term foi graduation is 
Promotion Modeled on the university degrees 
is the title of Doctor of Engineering (Dr. Ing ), 
conferred by the technical high schools 

In addition to the universities there is an 
appreciable number of technical high schools, 
commercial academi(\s and high schools, acade- 
mies of forestry and mining, veterinary and 
agricultural high sclnxd To these must be 
added the military school, such as the war 
academy, artillery and engineering schools 
More intimately conru'cted with the universi- 
ties, in aiming not at professional education, but 
at intellectual advancement, are the public lec- 
ture couiscs at tlu* institutions at Frankfort-a.- 
M (qv), ("ologne, and Hamburg, the Royal 
Academy at Posen, and the Berlin Academy 
for Medical Training for the Army, equivalent 
to a medical faculty In umvcrsitv extension 
work significant beginnings ha\(‘ beiui made 
in B(*rlin (Humboldt Acinhuiiv, Fiei* High 
School, SocK'tv for Popiihu Gours(‘s by Berlin 
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University Instructors), at Dresden (Gehestif- 
tung), and at Frankfort-a -M 

LEARNED SOCIETIES — The societies 
and associations for the advancement of learn- 
ing are divided into two class(‘s: the academic 
or royal societies subsidized by the state, and 
the general associations founded privately to 
promote some braneh of study Such associa- 
tions vary in the character of their work and 
contributions from the small local society of 
amateurs and public school teachers to the 
academic society consisting of carefully trained 
specialists It is calculated roughly that there 
are about one thousand associations founded 
for purposes of promoting studies throughout 
Germany None of tluvse attempt any in- 
struction beyond the reading, discussion, and 
circulation of reports among members Some 
ofTer prizes for works of original research on a 
prescribed theme, others for woiks on any 
topic, others again subsidize the cairMiig out 
of some pieee of resi'arcli It is impossible 
here to do more than to mention the state en- 
dowed academies 

The earliest German academy is the Kai.ser- 
lich Le()p()Id27iisch-KnroJmischc dcutsdic Alaide- 
mic der Naturforschrr founded m 1()()2 as the 
Acadenua imfurce cunosonini, which was at 
first dev()t(‘d to the study of the m(‘dical 
sciences and now coveis the sciences generally 
The academy has no ])eiman(‘nt location, 
except for its library in Diesden, and its seat 
changes with the honu' of the president for 
the time IxMiig. The KoinqJtrhc Akndeynie der 
Wififienschaftcn was establislu'd in TUu’lm in 1700 
by Fiederick I on the suggc'stion of Leibnitz, 
its first pre^idcmt It Avas n'organi/ed after a 
period of decliin' in 1744 and opiMU'd with gu'at 
ceiemori}^ by Frederick tlie Gieat (({v) The 
fields of knowledge which are covin ( hI by the 
academy an‘ mathematics, jiliysics, philosophy, 
and history-})hiIology The inembeis are di- 
vided into ordinary, foreign, honorary, and cor- 
responding Transactions and pnxxxxlings are 
published To the credit of this acadmny fall 
the publications of the Co? pus Inscnplionum 
Grodcaruiu, Corpus Inscnplionum Latinarum, 
Corpus Inscnptumum Aihearum, the w^oiks of 
Aristotle, and the Monvmeiita Germarnoo Hi.s- 
torica, all woiks which can be better undei- 
taken by an institution having some continuity 
than by an individual The Konigluhc GeseU- 
schaft der Wisscnschaften was established at 
Gottingen in 1751 and reorganized m 1893 
It consists of two classes, — mathematical- 
physical and philological-historical At Munich 
there was founded m 1759 the Konujliche 
Bayer (sche Akademie der W tssenschaflen which 
devotes itself to mathematical-physical, philo- 
sophical, and historical studies, although origi- 
nally founded for the last only The Konig- 
liche Sachsische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
at Leipzig was established in 1840 and incor- 
poiated with itself the Fuistlicfi Jahlonou- 
skische Gesellsihujt der W isscrmihajten (foumUxl 


in 1768) for the study of inathernatical-pliysical 
and historical-philological subjects There are 
further the academi(\s which arise out of the 
connection m modern times between the arts 
and sciences, e g the Academy at Heidelberg 
(f. 1909), and the Kaiser- Wilhelm Academy in 
Berlin (f 1910) F. M. k 
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Specht, F a Geschichte dcs Ihitc n ichtswesens in 
Dc ntschland bis zur mittc dcs 13 Jahrhuiidc its 
(Stuttgart, 1885) 
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Rhranger, E W ilh r Humholdt und die lif/orm dcs 
BildunotiweHi'tiN (liorhti, IMIO ) 

Strack, K Gcsch n kte des deutachen Volkaachulwesens 
(Glitersloh, 1872 ) 

General — 

Baynache V ntemchtaatniiHitk fur l<i()7'100S Voroff d 
K«1 Ba>i Htati8t LiiiMlosanits HKKi, Nos i ajxi 4 
England, Hoard of lOducatioii, SjxihU Reports, Vol I\, 
Education in (icrnianv, Vf)l XI\, School Train- 
ing for Home and DuticH of Women, Pt III 
Foerwiek, E V^ Ju(jendt<hr< (Herlin, l‘)07 ) 
GuRLin, L Der Devtache und aeuie Sthulc (Berlin, 
1900 ) 

Erzirkiing zur Mannhn/t (Beilin, 1907 ) 

Hugher, H E Schools (it Horne and Abrovul (New 
York. 1902 ) 

Kpjhrc’HLNHteiner, (i (irundfragen dvr Schulorgani- 
satton (L(*ii)/ig, 1909 ) 

D BegrijJ d slant shurgcrl Erziehung (Leipzig, 1910 ) 

Ihf stoatshurgvrhrhi Krzn hung det deulsthen ./ugind 
(Erfurt, 1909 ) 

Kheizschmah, P’ Hnndtmdi dir prcusaisthvn Sihul- 
reihts (Leipzig, 1899 ) 

KriikenreiKi, E J ugt ndcrziehuTig und Volkawohl^ 
fahrt ( Beilin, 1908 ) 

L\a(’KE, K , und IIebeiwc’Iiaeh, M Sihulnihts- 
Lexicon (LHiigeiisalza, 19()(> ) 

Lemr, W' V td( I richtsivisvn iw dcutschen Reich, 0 \olh 
(Berlin, 1904 ) 

A (icrurat Vow of th History and Organization of 
I*\ddi( h'diKfdion in the (id rnon RnifriK (A short 
iihstrart of the lorin(*r ) (Berlin, 1904 ) 

Lemm, W , and othc'rb f)ie allgemeinen (irundlagert dfr 
Aultur der (iegenwait (Berlin, 190() ) 

MArrniAR, A Piaktischc Pi'idagogik f hoh Lthran- 
staltdi (m Baurnei.ster, Handhuch II, 2) 

Mpumann, E VorlcHungdi zur Einfuhrung in die 
( xju nnii nt( Hi Padiigogdx (Leipzig, 1907 ) 

Naioup, P Sozuilfindagogik (Stuttgart, 1904 ) 
Ptidagogisi hea Jahrhuih (Bc'rhn, annual ) 

Plidagogische Jahiessdiau (Leipzig, annual ) 
Parzkovvhki, W Birlni in \{' ias( nschaft u Kunst 
(Beihii, 1910 ) 

Rein, W Pi'idagogik in systernutisdier IkiiMdlung 
(Langenwalza, 1902 and 1900) 

Hein, W' , Picepl, A, S( iibleeh, 10 Thiorii und 
Praxis dcs \ olkssihu/unterrichfs (Dresden, 1SS4- 
1888 ) 

RoBEins, H 1) Eduiatwn in th< N inetunth Century, 
1 ) 1 ) 240-271 (Gainhridge, 1900) 

Shadvvell, a I ndustnai Efficunitj 1900 
Statistik dir jirciissisi hi n Votkssdiidi (piihlislu'd evei\ 
five years, eg 1901, 190(i) (Berlin ) 

Statistik liher dir Fursorgierzidiung M iniidjahriger und 
liber die Zwangstrziehung J iigenilhcfui B« ar- 
beitet im Kgl Preuss Ministeriuin des Innereii. 
(Berlin, annual ) 

Statist isdies Jahrbudi fur dm priussischtn Stoat (Ber- 
lin, annual ) 

Stein, Lorenz von VirivaltungsUhri, Vol V J)as 
Bitdungswescn (Stuttgart, 1883 ) 

Tp.wh, J Schulkdmpfi der Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1900) 
WiLLMANN, O Didaktik Ills Bildungslehre (Biuns- 
wiek, 1903 ) 

Kletneniary — 

Bremen, von Die preussisdie Votkssihule, Gtseize 
und \ erordnungen (Berlin, 1905) 

Das gcsamti Erziehungs- und C ntei nchtswesen in den 
lAndern di utschci Zungt , bibltographisdics Ver- 
zetchtns dir Buchir zur deutsdien Erzie- 

hungs- und I' ntcrriditsivissinschaft (Berlin, 1890- 
1899 ) 

England, Board of Education, Special Reports, Vol 
XXII, Provision inadi^ for Children under Com- 
pulsory School Age. Pt III 
Englmann, J. A , und Stingl, E Handhuch des 
bayenschen Volksachulrechts (Munich, 1905 ) 
Handbuch fur Lehrer u Lehrcrinnm (Leipzig, 1903 ) 
Heinemann, D Handbuch dber die Organisation und 
Verwaltung der offmtliihen C ntemchtsiinstaltin in 
Priussm (Potsdam, 1908) 


Heinze, Im Amt (Oorlar, 1906 ) 

Heumann, W’' Die nationale Volkssckule, tun \<i 
wendigkeit ftlr Gegenwart und Zukunfi (IJall. , 
1900 ) 

Kandel, I L The Training of EJlementary School 
Teachers in Germany Bibliography. (New York, 
1910) 

Kehr, K Die Praxis der Volkssrhule (Gotha, 1897.) 
Kerschenrteiner, G Grundfragen der Schulorgan- 
isation. (Leipzig, 1909 ) 

Kretzschmar, F Handbuih dcs preusstschen Schul- 
rethls (Leipzig, 1899 ) 

Lexis, W Das Unterru htsweseri im dcutschen Reich, 
Vol III (Berlin, 1904 ) 

Lezhtk Das Gisetz betr d Unterhaltung d offentl 
Volksschulen voni 28 Juli 1906 (Berlin, 1908 ) 
Muller, F A Das preus^nsrht Disciphnnrgestez fur 
Lehrer u Lehrerinnin (Berlin, 1908) 

Pfaffroth PreussLSi he Beaniiengesetzgebung (Berlin, 
1905 ) 

pLUHGHkE, P Di( sthdtisihen Sihuldiputationen u 
ihr Gcschdftskreis (Beilin, 1908) 

Reinann, K Die Vulksbildungs he'itrahungen der Gegrn- 
wart und ihrc Bedentung (Winden, 1910 ) 

Sadler, M E (\mtrnst hetwii n German and Amcntari 
Ideals in Education in lOnglaiid, Board of Edu- 
cation, Spicinl R( ports, Vol IX, 1902, pp 433-^ 
470 

Schneider, K , and Bremen, E von Das Volkssihul- 
ivesitt im preiissischi n Staat( iti (Berlin, 1886, 
1887 ) 

SrHOPPA, C Dn Hestimmungrn ihs konigliehi n preus- 
sischen Ministi I s (Lc'ipzig, annual ) 

Schwartz, E Organisation und C nti rrn htstrfolgi 
der Htiidtisi hen Volkssi hulr in Deiitsi hland (Ber 
Im, 1907 ) 

Seeley, L Common School System of Ginnany (New 
\ork, 1896 ) 

Seydewiiz, P von Dus konighchr ^ailuisrhe Volks- 
schulgesetz (Leipzig, 190(7 ) 

Stotzner, P Das offentl ichi C nti rrn htsweseri Deulsch- 

lands in der Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1 901 ) 

V, S Buieau of Education, Ri ]> Com Ed , 1906, Vol I, 
pp 1-35 The New Prussian Sihool Law of 1906, 
1903, Vol II, pj) 1217-1242, ("oiiises of Study in 
German Schools 

EBF.R, E Ziim Kompf um die allgcmcuu Volks- 
sihult (Langi'ijsalza, 1901 ) 

'WiNC’H, W H Notes on German Schools (London, 
1904 ) 

Secondary — 

Assistant Master’s \ssociation, England, Condiiions of 
SdViK of Teachi rs in English and Foreign Secondary 
Schools (London, 1910 ) 

HaUMeirtek, K a Handbuch der Erziehungs- und 
VnierrichtsUhre f hoheren Schulen (Munich, 1895- 
1898 ) 

Baumer, Gektr Gesrhif kte der Gymnasialkurse filr 
Frauen zu Berlin (Berlin, 1906 ) 

Beibr, a Die hoh Sehulen in Preiissen (/ d mdnn- 
liche Jugend) und ihre Lehrer (Halle, 1909) 
Berlin-Schulkonfercnz, 1900 Verharidlungen Uber 
Fragen des hoheren Vniernehts (Halle, 1902) 
Bolion, F E The Secondary School System of Ger- 
many (New' York, 1900 ) 

Brown, J F Ifie Training of Teachers for Secondary 
Schools in Germany and the V rated States (New 
York, 1911 ) 

Cauer, P Siebzehn Jahre an Kampf um die Schul- 
reform, gesammclte Axifsatze (Berlin, 1906) 
Cramer, F Die freiere Behandlung des Lehrstoffes 
auf der Oberstufe (Berlin, 1907 ) 

Deutsche Landerziehungsheirne, Erziehungsgrundsdtze und 
Organisation (Leipzij^, 1906 ) 

England, Board of Education, Special Reports, Vol I, 
The Realschulen in Berlin and their Bearing on 
Modern Secondary and Cornniereial Education 
— The Ober realschulen of Prussia with special 
reference to the Oberrealschulc at Churlottenburg 
Vol III, Problems in Prussian Secondary Educa- 
tion for Boys with special reference to similar 
Questions in England — The Curricula and Pro- 
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Krarns of woik id Prussia. — Trndcncies in tho 
Educational Systems of CJiTnianv' Vol XX, 
The Teaching of Classics in Prussian Secondary 
Schools 

Erler, W Die Direktorerikon fere men den Prtuftatscheii 
Staatea (Berlin, 1870 ) 

Fehleisen, G Sammlung der BeMimmungen fiir 
die gelehrten u Healschulen urttemberga (Stutt- 
gart, 1900 ) 

Fick, R , and others Auf Deutachlanda hohen Schuh^n 
(Berlin, 1900 ) 

Fischer, A Daa alte Gymnasium und die neue Zeit 
Gedanken ilher Vergarigenheit, Gemnwart und 
Zukunft unseres hoheren Sehulwist tts (Giobb- 
Lichtorf<*lde, 1900 ) 

Fuger, ,I Die Scfiulordnungen fur die humamstiHchcn 
Gymnaaien etc im komgreich Bayern (Wurzhiirg, 
1900 ) 

Handbmh fir Lehrer hoherer Schulen (Leipzig, 1900 ) 
Horn, E Verzeirhnis der in den hah Lehuinstnlten 
Preussens eingefdhrten Sehidbucher (Leipzig, 1900 ) 
Das hoh Sehulwesen Europa\, eine Zusammenstellung 
der St unden pUine (Berlin, 1907 ) 

Kretzschmau, J F Das hohere Srhulivcsen im konig- 
reieh Sachsen, (Leipzig, 190'? ) 

Lange, H , and others Die hohere AI iidchenbildting 
(Leipzig, 1908 ) 

Learned, W S An American TeaelK'r’s Year in a 
Prussian Gyninasiurn Fkiuc Rev , Vol XLl, 
April, 1911, pp .145-370 

Lexis, W J)ie Reform des hoheren Sehulwesens in 
Pnussen Bibliography (Halle, 1902) 

Das V nterrichtswesen im deutschen Reich, Vol II 
(Berlin, 1904 ) 

Liermann, O Reformschulen naih Frankfuiter und 
Altonaei System (Berlin, 1900 ) 

Lyster, M a Higher Schools for (iirls in Gnmany 
In England, Board of Education, Ri ports, 

Vol IX, 1902, pp 207- 2S5 

Morsch, H Das hohere Jjehramt in Deutschland und 
Oeaterreich (Leipzig, 1910 ) 

Muller, II Das holun Schnheesen Deutschlands am 
Anfnnge des 2i)ten Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 1904 ) 
Munch, W Geiat des Lehramts, eine liodegetik (B<*i- 
lin, 1903 ) 

Zukunftbjiddagogik (Berlin, 1908 ) 

Neff, K Das pddagogische Seminar (Munn Ii, 1908 ) 
Norwood, C' , and Hope, A H Highei Education of 
Boys in England (London, 1909 ) 

Paulsen, F Richtlinicn der jungsten Bewegung irn 
hdheren Sehulwesen (Berlin, 1909 ) 

German Universitu s (New York, 19()G ) 

Peizoldt, O Sondcrschultn f hervorragerid Bcfahigte. 
(Leipzig, 190,^) ) 

Prettyman, C^ W Higher Girls’ Schools of Prussia 
Teachers College Record, May, 1911 
Rausch Handbuch f Lehrer hoheren Schulen (Leip- 
zig, 1905 ) 

Russell, J E German Higher Schools (New York, 
1907 ) 

Sadler M E The Unrest in Secondary Education in 
Germany and Elsewhere In England, Board of 
Education Special Reports, Vol IX (London, 
1902) 

Sc’HRADER, Wilhelm Erziehungs- und Ihikmchis- 
lehre (Berlin, 1898 ) 

Schroder, C) Die Ordnung des Stadiums fur das hohere 
Lehrarnt in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1!H)0) 

Sprengel, a. Die allgemcine Frauenschulc, die Fortsetz- 
ung der hdheren Mlldchensehule (Leipzig, 1909) 
Statistiaches Jahrbuch der hoheren Schulen (Leipzig, 
annual ) 

V erhandlungen uh Fragen das hdh. Unterrichts (De- 
eemberkoriferenz ) (Berlin, 1891 ) (Junikon- 
ferenz ) (Halle. 1902 ) 

Weisslnkels, O Kernfragen des hoheren Unternchts 
(Berlin, 1901-1903 ) 

Wibse-Kubler Verordnungen u Geaetze fdr die 
hdheren Schulen in Preussen (Berlin, 1886) 

Wiese, L Das hdhere Sehulwesen in Preussen His- 
tOTisch-Statisiische Darstellung (Berlin, 1864 ) 
Wychgram, j Vortrdge u A^sQize zum Mlidchen- 
schulweaen (Berlin, 1907 ) 


Continuation Schools — 

Beilin (Staill) Cbersirhf uher das Fortbildungssrhul- 
wesen etc (Annual ) 

England, Board of Education, Special Reports, Voi I, 
Th(‘ Continuation Schools in Saxony 
Gillert, E Organisation nmger Forthildungsschiilen 
deutschcr Grosssttidti (Beilin, 1903 ) 

Grumbach, H Dif Entwicklung des berhnischen 
Fortbildungssrhul wesen (Berlin, 1898 ) 

Kbrs( HENS'! LINER, G Jaliresberichte d mdnnhchcn 
Fortbildungs- und Gewerbeschulen (Miinieh ) 
Organisation and Lehr plitne der obligatorischen Fach- 
und Fortbildungsschulf n fur Knaben in Munchen 
(Munich, 1910 ) 

Ministeiialhlatt d fueuss Handels- und GewerbevcR- 
waltung Die Entwu klung d pieuss Fai ti- 
ll nd Forthildungsschulen von 1884-1909 
Pai’HB, O Handbuch des deiitschen Fortbildungsschul- 
wesi ns ( W ittiaiberg, 1 905 ) 

S\DLER, M Continuation Schools in England and Else- 
where (M'lnehcHter, 1908 ) 

Schilling, F Das drutsche Fortin Idungsschulwesen 

(Leipzig, 19()<1 ) 

Siercks, H Das deutsche Forthildungsschulwesen jinch 
s< itier ge,s( liKtitlii hi n Entwicklung Bibhogiuiihy 
(Leipzig, 1908 ) 

Snowden, A A rndustnal Improvement S< hools 
in W 111 tteinlu'rg Teachers Collcgi Record, 1907, 

Vol V’lir (N(‘W York ) 

Vi nraltnngsherichfe des kgl La ridcrgeiverbeanits (Bei- 
lin ) 

Ere < pfioneil ( luldii ri — 

Deutsihe Zenf/ale f ./ ugendjiasoige, Jahreshenihte 
(Berlin ) 

Krohm J)te Erziehungsanstalten fin die verleissim, 
verivahi loste und gefhhrdde J ugeiid 
Malnnel, B Thi Aurihary Schools of Germany 
U S Bun'aii of Edm atiori, Bulletin 3, 1907 
(Washington ) 

Perioduals (Si‘e 'utn le on Journalism, Enur ational ) 
Petersen, I Die bffenthihe Fin singe f d hilfsbeelurf- 
tige und fin dii stlflu h geftihrdele J ugend Bibliog- 
raphy (L(‘ipzig, 1907 ) 

POPPE Das Munnheimer VvlksschulsysUm (Knl, 
1910 ) 

Sk’KINger, a Orgarnsulion grosser Volksschulkotpn 
nach der natinhihi n Leistungsfdhigkeit dtt Kiridu 
(Mannheim, 190 1 ) 

University Education — 

Arnold, M Highei Schools and Universities in Ger- 
many (London, 1882 ) 

Baumgaut, M Grundstitze und Bedingungen der 
Ertheilung der Doctorwurde bei alien Facilitate n 
der Universitaten ties deutsihen Heirhs (Berlin, 
1898) 

Die Sii pendien und Sliftungen zu Gunsten der 

Studirenden an iillin Vnivei sitaten des deutsihin 
Heichs (Berlin, 1885 ) 

Bbrnheim, E Der Vniversiiatsuntenuht und die 
Erfordernisse der Gegenirurt (Berlin, 1895) 

Bush, G Origin of the First German I nire/sitiea 
(Boston, 1884 ) 

(^onrad, j German U niversitii s for the Iasi Fifty Years. 

Tr by J Hutehison ((Glasgow, 1885 ) 

Deutseher U niversitatskalender (L('ii)Zig, annual ) 
Dreyi*us-Brissa( , 10 L' Uniocrsite de Bonn et I'En- 
aeignement sup/ rie ur en A Uemagne ( Pans, 1879 ) 
L' Education nouvelle, pp 185 227. (Pans, 1882- 
1888 ) 

Erdmann, J E Vorlesungenuber akademiachea Leben 
Uriel Stadium (Leipzig, 1888 ) 

Erman, W , and Horn, K Bibliographic der deutschen 
Universitaten, sijstcmatisch geordnetes Verzeichms 
der bis Ende 1899 gedruckten Bucher u Aufstitze 
uber das deutsche UmversiRitswesen (Leipzig, 
1904 ) 

Fick, R , and others A uf Deutschlands hohen Schulen 
(Berlin, 1900 ) 

Flach, H. L M Der deutsche Professor der Gegenwart. 
(Leipzig, 1886 ) 
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Hart, J M German Umvcrmtifu, a Narrative of Per- 
sonal Experience (New York, 1H<)7 ) 

Helmholtz, H von On Academic Freedom in Ger- 
man UnivcrsitiCB In Popular Lectures on Scien- 
tific Subjects, pp 237-266, 1901 
Hewitt, W. Student Life of Germany (Philadelphia, 
1842 ) 

Horn, E Kolleg und Ilonorar, ein Beitrng zur Vei- 
fassungageschichte der deutschen U niversittiten 
(Mumch, 1897 ) 

Kaufmann, G Die Geschichtc der deutschen Univer- 
sitaten. (Stuttgart, 1888-1896 ) 

Lexis, W Die deutschen U niversittiten, fur die I'niver- 
sittitsausstellung in Chicago, 1893 (Herlin, 1893 ) 

Das Unterrichtswesen im deutschen Reich Vol I 
(Berlin, 1908 ) 

Minerva (1) Handhuch der gekhrten Welt (1911) , (2) 
Jahrhuch der gelehrten W^t (Strassliurg, annual ) 
Mother, Tii Aus dem Umveraittits- und Gelehrten- 
leben im Zeitalter der Reformation (Erlang(*n, 
1866) 

Paulsen, Fr Die deutschen Umversitdten und daa 
Vmversittlts-Studium (Berlin, 1902 ) Tr by 
Thillv, F , and Elwang, W. W , German Universities 
and University Study (New Yoik, 1906) 

Geschxchte dcs gelehrten Unterrichts vom Ausgang dea 
Mittelalters bis zur Gegenwarl (Leipzig, 1898 ) 
Haitmer, K G von German Universities, Contribu- 
tions to the History and Improvcnunt of, edited by 
Henry Barnard (New York, 1859 ) 

Scheidler, K H Jenaische Blatter fur Gcsdiuhte 
und Rif arm dcs deutschen Cuioei sittitswiscns, 
irisbcsondere dea Student cnlebe ns (Jena, 1859- 

1800) 

SciiRuuER, O Die Erteilung der Doklorimrde an den 
U raver sitdten Deutschlands , mit Textabdimk der 
amtlichen Satzungen (Halle, 1908) 

Schulze, F., und Ssymank, P Das deutsche Studen- 
tentum (Leipzig, 1910 ) 

Schwartz, P Die Gelehrtenschulen Preussens unUr 
dem Oberschulkollegium (1787 1800) und das 
Abiturientenexameu In Mommienta Germaniw 
Paedagogica, Vol XLVI (Beilin, 1910) 

Stein, F Die akademische Gerichtsbarheit in Deutsch- 
land (Leipzig, 1891 ) 

GERMANY, EDUCATION IN THE COLO- 
NIES OF — The colonial possessions of Ger- 
many by their position and natural conditions 
of soil and climate represent strategic rathei 
than commercial value, and the Home Govern- 
ment has no motive for educational efforts in 
any part of these possessions, comparable, as 
regards scope and system, to those maintained 
by the British, or even by the PTeneh govern- 
ments in their foreign dependencies 

Beginning with Togoland on the slave coast 
of Upper Guinea, the German colonies com- 
prise a succession of spheres of influence 
bordering on the ocean- washed coasts of West, 
Southwest, and Eastern Africa, together with 
groups of small islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
and the port town and district of Kiau-Chau 
in the Shantung province of China With the 
exception of the last named, the conditions of 
German occupation are practically the same 
in all the colonies At the seat of government 
reside the imperial governor and his staff, 
military posts and courts of justice mark the 
principal places, and at these points center the 
schools, government and missionary These 
are all educational influences as well as direct 
incentives to progress. Native interpreters 
are needed for the governoi’s service, natives 
are trained for the military and police corps, 
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and are subject to criminal processes in the 
courts, and native* teachers are employed in 
the schools Tlius individuals selected from 
the mass of rude tribal peoples become familiar, 
in some slight mt‘asure, With the institutions of 
orderly society In the East African colonies 
the German government encounters strong 
Mohammedan forces, and consequently formal 
education becomes a matter of serious im- 
portaiKie An effort lias here been made to 
establish compulsory school attendance in re- 
stricted measure 

It was undoubtedly the impulse of commer- 
cial rivalry that prompted the colonial enter- 
prises in which Gcimany engaged in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, but neither 
Africa nor tlie Pacific islands have so far 
yielded laige returns for liusiness energy or 
caiiital Mcanwhih* tlu* military advantage of 
these possessions has become more and more 
evident Science has also been brought to the 
aid of adventuie in efforts for utilizing the 
natural resources of these* lands, constructing 
roads, and supplvmg coniniercial facilities, 
these late (‘fforts aie giving industrial aim to 
the schools that have been established under 
German influences The following statistics 
and context summarize* the mam particulars 
1 dative to the educational woik in the several 
colonies 


SC^HOOL STATISTICS AFRICAN POSSESSIONS 


Colony 

Poi'UL\ll()N 

Govehn- 

MICNT 

SCHOOLH 

Mission 

Schools 


Date 

TV/iih 

Native 

No 

5^? 

No 

No of 
Bufnb 

ToRoIand . . 

Kanieruu 

1909 

330 

1 ,000,000 

2 

275 

1 50 

9057 

1909 

1127 

3,000,000 

4 

2200 

- — 

19,000 

Gorman South- 







west Africa 

1909 


17S.000 

11 

377 

— 

3000 

German East 


13,791 j 


1 




Africa 

1900 

3387 

1,000,000 


3821 

z 

16,500 


The German possessions in the Pacific 
Ocimii comprise two groups of islands, to the 
first group belong, German New Guinea 
including Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, Bismarck 
Archipelago and the small adjacent islands, 
Caroline, IVlew Marianne, Solomon, and Mar- 
shall; the second is the Samoan group includ- 
ing Savan and Ilpolu The estimated native 
population of the* two groups is about 450,000, 
the non-native colored population, mostly 
Chinese, numbers about 2000, the white popu- 
lation, chiefly German, about 950 Mission- 
ary societies, both Protestant and Homan 
Catholic, are active on all the islands The 
Samoan group w'as formerly under the joint 
protectorate of (Heat Britain, the United 
States, and Germany, but was ceded entirely 
to the latter power by the Anglo-German 
agreement of Nov. 14, 1899, ratified the 
following year by the United States As a 
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result of the prolonged lelnlion with W(*sterii 
Powers, the natives of these islands hav(‘ been 
Christiani/.ed and are very receptive subjc'cts 
of missionary instruction A Ciernuin govc'rn- 
ment school with about 90 pupils is maintained 
on the island of Upolu, and in 1909 nearly 
9000 pupils were under instruction in mis- 
sionary schools of the two Samoan islands 

The seizure of Kiau-Chau by Germany m 
1897, and the subsequent transfer of the town, 
harbor, and district to that Pow(‘r by treaty, 
were events of ^zjreat importance in the movi*- 
ment which is gradually transforming the 
Orient The entire area of the German Pro- 
tectorate IS 200 square miles exclusive of the 
bay, which is also about 200 square miles in 
extent The civil organization, - esiablished 
before the German arrival, conqiiises 33 town- 
ships The native population of Kiau-(3iau 
is estimated at 120,000, and the Euroiiean at 
about 1200, of whom 1000 are Germans This 
number does not include soldiers At Tsingtaii 
the government has established a coll(‘g(‘ for 
which elaborate ])lans have Ix'cn formed 
Two (h'partrnent.s are jirovided for, nam(‘lv, a 
preparatory school and a school of scienc(‘ 
The pr(‘paratorv school course extends ovi'i* six 
yeais, taking young Ghinese of at least thirt(‘en 
years of ag(‘ These studcuits must ha\(‘ had 
a good (dunese (‘ducation and be qualified foi 
the lower classes of high schools A c(‘itificat(‘ 
relative to his (jualifications must be sub- 
mitted bv the scholar sei'king admittanci*, 
obtaiiual after examination, which is indis- 
pensable, before the (diHKvse examiner at 
Tsinan and the inspector of studies of the 
college at Tsingtau Knowledge of the G(*r- 
nian language and modern sciences is not 
required for the prejiaratory school, but if 
newly entering scholais have such knowledge, 
they will be admitted to the higlu'i classi's 
An examination is held before gi ad nation from 
the prepaiatory school, which must be passial 
m order to obtain admission into the higlnu 
second department 

The school of scienci' consists of two divi- 
sions (1) A department of law and ])olitical 
science, and (2) a technical de[)artment, in- 
cluding natural history The program of the 
first department comprises international law, 
general state and administrative rights, state* 
laws, railway, mining, and maritime law', 
political economy, finances and com])arative 
cases of real property The general oiithm's 
of a process or suit and the* features of police* 
administration are* also mclueled in the ceiurse 

In the technical department there are 
laboratories for chemistry, phvsics, ele.*e*tncity, 
mineralogy, and geole)gy, machine* builehiig, 
mining, etc Students of the higher e*e)lleg(* 
are at liberty to choose their vocations, but 
must then strictly comply with the schedule 
The students of the first term class admitted 
are expected to remain at college for four 
years, but, later, discrimination will be made 


wh(*n the studi'iits (‘ril(*i, according t-o their 
knowledge of IIh* Geiinan language*, so that 
the courses will occ.ujiy iln* following periods: 
Legal course, thr(*(* years, forestry, three years, 
building, two years, technical, four years 

The philosophical course will be taught by 
Chinese t(*achers, a medical brancdi is also 
projected, and a subcourse will be given in 
gymnastics, music, and arl The minimum 
age for tin* school of science is twenty years, and a 
good knowledge of the preparatory couises is 
essential to admission If a student wish(*s 
to join the school of sciences without having 
attended the preparatory school, he must first 
])ass an examination in both Ghinese and West- 
ern sciences, including the Chinesi* and Ger- 
man languages 

Th(* j^resent staff compns(*s tw^elve German 
tutoi sand ten Chinese teachers and interpreters, 
as the number of students grows the staff will be 
mcr(*ased A translation office will be ojiened 
111 conjunction with the college to piepan* the 
nec(*ssaiy material Arrangements have been 
made by tin* managers of the Geiman-Chinese 
high school to open a fr(‘<' coursi* of lectures 
on ])o])ulai scientific subji'cls, illustrated with 
])ictur(‘s and exiieiirnents, for the benefit of 
the for(‘ign H‘sid(‘Tits Besid(*s these l(*ctures, 
an ev(‘ning course in the (diinesi* language and 
script, as fai as nec(‘ssaiy foi daily use, will be 
given for tlie Ixuielit of tin* Geimaii community 

A colonial dejiartmeiit was oiganized in the 
F()i(*ign Office at Berlin in bSiH), and in 1899 a 
colonial school wuis establislied ut Witz(‘n- 
haus(‘n, near Gottingen, with the (‘\press pur- 
pose of })i (‘paring practical fanners, planters, 
stock-iaiseis, and fruit growt'rs wdio may be 
inclined to S(‘t11e in some oiu* of the (h'lman 
coloni(*s In all tin* c-olonies, graduates of the 
school are found to-day acting as busin(*ss 
mariag{*rs for German 1, lading companies, 
owmers and nianagei\s of plantations, clerks in 
the gov(‘rnment service, etc The course of 
the colonial S(*hool lasts two years and is so 
arranged that the theor(*tical instruction comes 
m tin* winter and the jiractical msti action in 
the sumnn*r The subiects chos(*n for lectures 
ai’e thosi* which will add to the impils’ knowl- 
(*dge of tropical plants and agricultiin* and of 
colonal enterprises and politics The studies 
include su(*h i)r*anch(*s of learning as chemistry, 
])otany, and physics The institution is well 
sujiplied with laboratories and has a large 
farm and gardens and wood land for the study 
of f()r(*stry, vine growing, etc The trade 
shops of Witzenhaus(*n are also open to the 
students for practical instruction 

It is noticeable that whih* graduates of the 
colonial school are found in the African and 
Asiatic colonies, they piefci the German setth*- 
nieiits m the new world, especially m Brazil, 
Argentina, and (/hile, and their expert knowl- 
edge and skill are proving of immense valin* 
in the commercial and mciustrial developnn'iil 
of tliose countries 
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The j^rowinp; iini^ortaiicc of (l(‘rniaii colonial 
(‘uU'rpnso IS illusliatcd in th(‘ propoaial plans 
of tlu‘ iK'w uui\(‘rsitv at Hamburg, which shall 
include a faculty ol colonial science This 
faculty will coiistituti' the distinctivi' feature 
of the new institution A. T. S. 
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GERRY SCHOOLS — See Humane Edu- 
cation 

GERSON, JEAN CHARLIER (1 363-1429) — 
Teacher, theologian, and chancelloi of the (ini- 
ycisitv of Pans, born at (lerson, (‘ducated veiy 
probably at Rheims, and studied at the ("ol- 
ieg(‘ of Navarre in l^aiis 1I(‘ (‘ailv devotial 
himself to theology, and obtained th(‘ d(‘gre(‘ of 
doctor in that subj(‘ct At the eai ly ag(‘ of thirty- 
two 1 h‘ became (chancellor of th(‘ University of 
Pans in succession to his fruuid and t(*achei, 
Peter d’Ailly His standing as a theologian 
was high, and he soon gained th(' title' of Doctor 
ChiiMianissimioi iireakmg from th(‘ scholas- 
ticism and dialectic nu'thods of his day, his 
writings show a return to source' material and 
the C'huredi fathers, and a geiod kiieiwleelge of 
tho edassics, while his pliiloheipliy was neuninal- 
istic cedored by mysticism At the Councils 
of Pisa and (^instance he was an important 
facteir, anel his general influe*ne*e was consider- 
able He ])reae*hed tei the* jie'eijile in the' ye'rnac- 
ular, mainly em questions of jiractical morality, 
and took a gient- interest m the young stueleuits 
of Pans, wheie he trieel te) introeluce seune sort 
of guielaiice and a moial sjuiit among tluun 
In a led tea he' lecommeaieleMi to such a stueleait 
a stuely ot (lieek anel Latin works feu* their 
content, and feir style' As a teacher himsedf, 
he' lookeel te) (Quintilian for the idc'al in his 
hide I His chief educational work was the 
Tractate on Leadinq the Little Ones to Christ 
{Ti octal as de Paivali^ tradendis ad Christy m)^ 
which, as IS indicateel m the title, concerns 
itself wholly with ledigious and moral e*duca- 
tion The woik, which has as its text Mat 
XIX, 14, IS elivideel into four parts, each with its 
own text (1) The necessity anel means for 
educating the young foi reycrence of Goel, 
rehgiein, humanity, anel ciyihzation on a basis 
of habit (La iii, 29) The means are sermons, 
priyatc admonition, discipline, and the confes- 
sional. (2) On those who offend young chil- 
dren by bad examples (Mat xyiii, 16) (3) On 

the great seryice performeel by the religious 
teache^r (James, y, 20) (4) Self-defence and 


apeilogy (Gal m, 1) The' In.^t le'ii ye'ais of his 
life he' spe'ut m a conxe'iit. e)l Ueide'stine memks 
anel eh'veile'd much time* to teaiching childien 
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GESNER, CONRAD (1316-1565) — C^alh'd 
by Hallam “ a man e)l prodigious erudition ” 
He was born at Zuiie*h. His parents being 
unable to educate him, he was be'fiieneled, 
heiused, and educated by Ammian, the' profes- 
seir of rhetoric, feii thiee yeais He re'solved 
to travel, anel eiiteied the s('ivie*c of Gapito, a 
Hebrew scholar, at Strassbuig After furthei 
travel, he was ])lae*ed at t he' lie'ad of a school at 
Zurich After stuelying jiliysic, he resigned his 
sclme)! te'aching, anel, having hael a small pension 
alleitte'd him, he' se't te) woik at le'ading the Gieek 
])hysicians P5)i a time* he was jirofessor of 
Gre'ek at Lausanne, and was piofessor of jihilos- 
e>phy at Zurich fe)i the' last twenty-foui yeais 
e>f his hie' Gesner wiote' his Bibliotheca Univer- 
salis in 1545 This was a e*atalogue' eif beioks in 
Tiatin, Gre'ek, anel He'bie'w, anel gave ciitie*isms 
anel spe'Cimeiis of man\ eif the' works cite'd He 
wrote a ceint uniat ion of the work mthe Pandectee 
U niver sales, ]54(S-ir)55 These tw’o woiks at- 
tempted to eh) foi ge'iieral literature wdiat the 
Digest of Justinian had done foi Civil Law 
Thus Gesnei’s books aie' of Hie greatest value 
as a bibliographical encyeleipeelia of hteratuie up 
to his tunes In 1555 he published MUhndates 
de (iifferentus linqaaiatn tain veteiuni, lam qua 
hodie apad diver sas nationes in toto orbe tcrrai am 
in usii sant, ubservationes This is the first great 
modern book on e'omparative' jiliilology, and 
attempts a characterization of all ancient and 
meidern language's fiom the Ethiopic dowui to 
the gipsy language Gesner also wiote the 
Hidorice Animatiain published in 1551-1556, 
containing a euitie-al account of all that liael 
lieen written anel elone on zooleigy by his prede- 
cessen’s. His leones Animaliuni is a volume 
of woodcuts and name's only As a naturalist 
Gesner emjihasized the method of peiseinal ob- 
servation instead of relying on the observations 
of the' olel edassical WTiters, though he diel a 
great eleal m preunoting the eleise' study of those 
writers He jilanted a botanic garden for his 
observation and e‘\i)eriments He formed a 
museum in connection with his professorial jiost 
and obtained contributions of some speeimens 
from most parts of Europe He made the 
ascent of Mont Pilatus near Lucerne and ex- 
amined all the specimens he could find there, 
m spite of the superstitions concerning the 
mountain. He visited patients in Zurich at 
the time of the plague and devoted himself to 
the study of tlu' best cures, but he was over- 
taken by it and died in his Museum in 1565. 
KM 
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He was the greatest encyclopedist of the Renais- 
sance F. W. 
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GESNER, JOHANN MATHIAS (1691- 
1761) — Prominent philologist and r(‘former 
of higher education in Germany; was boin the 
son of a pastor m the small city of Roth m 
Franconia and receivefl his early (‘ducation at 
the gymnasium in Ansbach In 1610 he went 
to the university of Jena, in 1715 he was ap- 
pointed teacher of the* gymnasium m Weimar, 
in 1729 he accepted a call to the prmcipalship 
of the gymnasium in Ansbach, but hnding that 
this ])osition did not allow him sufhcient leisure 
for his literary activity, h(‘ hdt it Ihe following 
year and became tlu' head of the old Thonias- 
schulr m Leipzig 1I(* reestablished the lepu- 
tatioii of the school by restoring the study of 
the classics, by enriching the course of study, 
especially through the emphasis laid on mathe- 
matics, and by improying the disciplim* In 
17J1 h(‘ was called as Professor of R bet one to 
tlie newly established university of (lottingiui 
and remained there until his death He l(‘c- 
tured on Latin and (rn'ek literatuie and on 
classic archaeology, but, at tlie same time, 
k(‘pt up his strong interest m jx'dagogy He 
was the inspector of the Brunswick gym- 
nasiums and conducted, from 173S on, a philo- 
logical seminar in which candidates for the 
teacliing profession leceived a geneial (‘duca- 
tion togethei with thcauetical and piactical 
training in pedagogy For this purpose he 
wrote his Pnmee Imecc isagot/es ni ernddtoneni 
univcrsalem {Outline,^ of an inU oduclion to 
geneial eduealion, iiai ticulaily to philology, his- 
toiy, and philosophy), which appealed in 1760 
As eaily as J715, he had written his Institn- 
twncs ret scholasticoB, a treatise on education, 
which shows the influence of the ideas of 
Ratke, Comenius, and Locke 

Gesner’s educational activity marks an 
epoch 111 the history of classical education m 
Germany He is the founder of that great 
movement in German education which is 
known as Neo-H nmani.sm {q v ) and which con- 
trolled the aim and methods of the most influen- 
tial of the higher schools, and through them the 
educational ideals of the leading classes of the 
nation, down to the last quarter of the nmeh^enth 
century He revived the study of Greek, which 
in Germany at that tune had been almost totally 
neglected, and insisted on the study of the 
classics for the sake of their great thought con- 
tent and their ethical and esthetic value He 
believed m arousing m the pupil a pleasurable 
interest m his work, and, for this reason, he ad- 
vocated the teaching of the elements of Latin 


through usage only, and without the help of 
formal grammar In this way he was a 
forerunner of Basedow and of the modern 
reformers of foreign language instruction 
Next to the study of the classics, he empha- 
sized instruction in the mother tongue, in 
French, mathematics, natuial science, history, 
and geography Gesner’s educational views 
were backed by a rare combination of great 
erudition, not only m philology but in several 
other fields of knowdedge, with a long prac- 
tical experienc(’ in teaching and fine pedagogic 
tact Through his (‘onnection with the Bruns- 
wick schools and his training of teachers, he 
had constant opportunities of testing the 
actual o])eration of his theories in practice 
It IS owing to these favorable circumstances, 
and to th(‘ fact that his work w^as carried on 
by such brilliant successors as Ernesti {q v ) 
in Leipzig and Hcyne {q v ) m Gottingen, that 
the movement initiated by Gesnei accjuired 
such a great and lasting influence on th(‘ higher 
education of Geimany 

Among the will mgs of G(‘sner, liesich's the 
wmrks already noted, may be mentioned his 
various editions of Latin authors, as well as 
his selections from (’icero, Pliny, and from 
Greek authors {Chrestoinathm Ciceionuina 1716, 
PUmana 1723, (Jmea 173 1 ), the last of wdiich 
contributed greatly to the imj)i ovement (jf the 
study of Greek in Germany, his Thesaurus of 
the Latin language, published in 1745 m four 
volumes, and his German Efisays (Kleirn 
Deutsichc S(hriften 1756), which contain much 
of pedagogic value F M 

S('c Neo-Humanism. 
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GESTURE LANGUAGE — A method of 
communication in which movements of the 
hands or other organs of the body are em- 
ployed instead of the ordinary moveiiients of 
articulation This is a primitive form of lan- 
guage and undoubtedly exemplifies a simjihT 
stage of psychological development than that 
wdiich IS exhibited in articulate languagi' 

C 11 J, 

S(*e Lancujace 
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GETHSEMANI COLLEGE, TRAPPIST 

P O , KY — A Gatliolic college connected with 
the Abbey of Gethsiuuani Preparatory and 
eomm(‘reial departments are maintained, di- 
])Iomas being eoiih'rred in thi' latter. 
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GHENT, UNIVERSITY OF See Bel- 
gium, Education in 

GHERARDO OF CREMONA — A distin- 
guislied scholar and t(‘achcr of mathematics in 
the twelfth century He was born m 1114 at 
Cremona, in Lombardy, and died then' in 
1187 Ho is known chiefly for his work in 
astronomy, which included several transla- 
tions from the Arabic, the Almagest (see 
Ptoijemy) among them D K S 

GIBBS, JONATHAN C (lS31-lcS74) - A 
colored educator, ('ducated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege (graduating in 1852) and at the I’rince- 
ton Theological Seminary He was m charge 
of the educational woik organiz(‘d by the l^r(‘s- 
bytcrian church among the fieedmen (IShll- 
1808), secr(‘tary of state m Florida (1808-1S72), 
and state supiaantendent of public instruction 
m Florida (1872-1874) W S M 

GIDDINESS — Se(' Dizziness 

GIESSEN, THE GRAND DUCAL HES 
SIAN LUDWIG UNIVERSITY OF — The 

Univt'rsity of Giessmi was founded by Land- 
grave Louis V, th(' Faithful, in the y(‘ar ]()()7, 
and owes its origin to the leligious conditions 
of the period (See Ceumany, ItoucATioN in, 
section on Ihnver^sitie^ ) Ciessi'ii, fiom its in- 
ception, poss(‘ssed the chaiactia of a uni\(‘r- 
sity, although m the beginning the theological 
faculty was by far th(' largest and most r(‘- 
nowned, th(‘ institution being known fai and 
wide as a Lutheran stronghold I'o this cir- 
cumstance' may be attributed the fact that at 
the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War Cu'ssen 
was one of the most fr(*quented univ(’isiti(‘s m 
the whole of Germany, being e\c(*(‘ded in size 
probably only by Leipzig and Je'iia As a 
direct result of political changes, the univei- 
sity was transh'rred to Maibuig m 1()25, a 
lehgious controversy at the latte'i institution 
twi'iity years previous having led to the seces- 
sion that was responsible for tin* organization 
of a university at Giessen At the close of the 
war, another political transfer brought about 
the reestablishment of the institution at Gies- 
sen, and from that time to the present day the 
university has had an honored, albeit some- 
what modest existence 

A faculty of political economy was estab- 
lished at the university in 1777 and may be 
regarded as the forerunner of the faculties of 
political science, but it was disorganized eight 
years later In 1829 a school of forestry was 
established as a branch of the universit}^ and 
from 1837 to 1875 Giessen also possessed a 
technical school (at Darmstadt since 1877), 
both departments being included m the faculty 
of {ihilosophy This fact is worthy of com- 
ment, as the schools of technology are not affili- 
ated with the uni\ersities m Germany Th(' 
faculty of medicine includes a college of veteri- 


nary medicine, which is the only school in Ger- 
many to award the degree of Dr Med. Vet. 
From 1830 to 1859 Giessen also supported a 
Catholic theological faculty 

A new library building was completed in 
1904, having been eiecti'd at a cost of $125,000, 
it contains over 230,000 volumes and over 
100,000 dissertations and programs The 
annual university budget amounts to about 
$375,000 Giessen is one of the smallest of 
the German umversitu's m point of attendance, 
there being 1249 studi'iits enrolled m the winter 
semestei of 1910-1911, of whom more than 
half are registered m the faculty of philosophy, 
this being followed by medicine, law, and 
th(*ologv, m the ord(‘r named 

Among former tt'achers of the university 
may be mentioned the celebrated jurist Rudolf 
von Jhering, and the renowned chemist Justus 
von Liebig, Robert von Schlagintweit, the 
explorer, served as docent at Giessen from 1863 
to 1885 R T , Jr 
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GILBERT, SIR HUMPHREY (1539-1583) 
— The navigator and stepbrother of Sii Walter 
Raleigh In c 1572 he dt'vised a scheme for 
“ the (Tection of an Acadcuny in London foi 
th(‘ education of her Maji'sty’s Wards and 
others the youth of nobility and gentlemen,” 
which was edited from the Lansdowru' Ms 
by Dr F J Fiirnnall for the Early luiglish 
Text Society in 1809 Gilbert Ix'waiis t,h(‘ lact 
that the wards of the (hown were ofti'ii in th(‘ 
hands of those of evil religion or insufficient qual- 
ity, and sinc(‘ tliese wauls were chiefly resident 
m London, he proposes that an Academy be 
(‘iTcted and suggests not only the subjects to b(' 
taught therein but also the salaries to be jiaid to 
the teachers and ushers A new type of educa- 
tion was projiosed, based on a curriculum dilT(*r- 
rng from that of the humanistic schools of th(' 
day Milton’s Tuutafc shows a ri'inarkabh' 
similarity to Gilbi'rt’s work Masti'rs wen* t.o 
be engaged to teach Latin, Greek, and Hebn'w, 
although a sufficiently important place is 
assigned to th(' vernacular, for “ m what lan- 
guage soever learning is attained the appliance 
to use is ])rmcipally m the vulgar speech as in 
preaching, m parliament, in council, in com- 
missions and other offices of common weal ” 
Readers were to be appointed for moral philoso- 
phy to read “ the political part thereof”, for 
natural philosophy, for mathematics to deal 
with military art, cosmography, astronomy, 
and practical navigation A doctor of physic 
was to t(‘ach physic, chirurgerv, and medicines, 
and was to have a garden and simples (hvil 
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law, divinity, and common law wore each to 
have a reader. Provision was to bo made for 
the teaching of modern languages, dancing, 
heraldry, defence, horsemanship, stiategv, and 
tactics. 

The arrangements for the libiaiy are par- 
ticularly interesting The keeper is allowed 
£26 a year After every mait h(' shall 
cause the bringers of books into England to 
exhibit to him their registcTs, and thus to have 
first choice of books to buy Foi the buying 
of books, et(^ , for th(‘ library £40 was to be 
allowed But in addition it is to be noted, 

'' All ])rinters m England shall be foi(‘ver 
charged to d(‘liv(‘r into the liliraiy of the 
Academy, at their own charges, one copy, 
well bound, of eveiy book, proclamation, or 
pamiihlet printed ” The tieasiner’s salary was 
to b(‘ £100 The chief governor was to be the 
inastm of the wards, assisti'd by the rector 
who was to have personal supcTvision ovei the 
pujiils The public r(‘adeis of arts and com- 
mon laws weie to imblish some new book 
eveiy six vears, and cvviy tlnee years to issue 
a translation of some* good book E W 

8ee Acwdemies, Coukti.Ii, (lEiiniEii, Gen- 
try VND Noiiijis, Education of, Milton 
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GILCHRIST, JOHN BORTHWICK - See 

Gilctihlst Edik’mtonal Trust 

GILCHRIST EDUCATIONAL TRUST — 

An instil ution (‘st;d)lis!i(‘d by i-lu' will of John 
Bortlnvick Gilehiisl (1759-i<S41), a ser^ ant of 
the East India Goiiifiaiiy and an orientalist 
He WTis ])rofessoi of Hindustani at London Uni- 
viTsity and took an interest in educational and 
philanthropic efforts, being associated with 
George Biikbeck (q v ) m some of his work 
He left his propeity to trustees for “ the 
benefit, advancement, and piopagation of edu- 
cation and learning in I'very ])art of the wmrld 
so far as circumstances will ])ermit ” He left 
every arrangcuiKuit to the discretion of his 
trustees The wall was the subject of litiga- 
tion which lasted twenty-live years, and only 
the fortunate circumstance' that jiait of the 
property was on the site of Sydne>% Australia, 
rapidly increasing in value, seemed any means 
for the tiustees to proceed with their wmrk 
The trustees adopted the i)rinci])le of doing 
pioneer work in promoting education and learn- 
ing where other efforts WT're not being employed 
In this way numerous movements have been 
started, and as soon as they have been taken 
over by other bodies, the Trust has diverted 
its support to some new object Thus, scholar- 
ships to aid Indian students to study at Eng- 
lish universities were establisla'd until the w'oik 
was taken up by the government and univeisi- 
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ties were erected in India Colonial scholar- 
ships were also instituted When Girton ("ollege 
and other institutions were established for the 
higher education of women, scholarships were 
provided as well as in training colleges for 
secondary school teachcis Traveling scholar- 
ships for secondary school teachers were estab- 
lished for professional purposes Reports have 
been published on educational topics in foreign 
countries including Educational Systems of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, French Sec- 
ondary Education, The Teaching of Literatuie 
in Girls' Schools m Germany, Manual Instruc- 
tion m France and Switzerland; The Teaching 
of Geography m Switzerland and Italy 
When the Board of Education undertook the 
Special Reports, the Trust discontinued the 
traveling scholarshijis, just as the system of 
exchange teachers between England, France, 
and Germany wms begun by the Trust until 
taken over by the Board University Exten- 
sion, the Workers Educational Association 
(qv), the National Home Reading Union 
(q V ), and the lU'CK'ative Schools Association 
have also been assisted by the Trust At 
present the Tiust money is being used to en- 
courage a system by which young teachers 
mav ho afforded o])f)ortunities of spending 
some time in tin' classrooms of expert and 
more mature eolleagU(‘S A scheme is also on 
foot for the establishnn'iit of a school of Ori- 
ental Languages to eomnK'inorate the wmik of 
the foundci The ixunarkable success of the 
Trust has shown the importance of freedom m 
the management of Trust funds for public 
purposes More good work has been accom- 
plished and moi(‘ success has been achieved in 
this WTiy than would ha\e been possible undi'r 
the restraint of the “ dead hand " of regulations 
and jirovisions, which onlv too often hampei 
such be(iues1s, not onlv m England but in 
America Tin* Right Honorable Lord Shuttle- 
worth IS at presi'iit chairman of the Trust, 
wdiich has its offices iii London 

Reference : — 

Times (London) Educational Supplement, Del 4, 
1910 

GILDS, MEDIEVAL, AND EDUCATION 

— To conceive of the gild as the technical 
school of the middle ages is to lealize only very 
imperfectly its ini])oitance for the history ol 
('ducation TIk' gilds of merchants and ciafts- 
men wdiich regulated commerce and industry 
from the elevi'iith and twelfth centuries onward 
were only species in a great genus which ern- 
biaced such widely different institutions as the 
Universities, the Inns of Gourt, the Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons on the one side, 
and the humblest parish burial club or rural 
cooperative society on the other The re- 
ligious frat('rnity supjiln'd the only available 
foim and sanction for every kind of free asso- 
ciation, wdiatevei its aim political, social, 
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economic, recreative, educational, religious In 
its main aspect it may be regarded as the main 
instrument in the formation of that series of 
middle classes by whose efforts the principle 
of self-government was first realized in the 
narrower sphere of civic life and thence trans- 
planted to the wider sphere of the national 
state 

Although it IS generally confined to the pro- 
fessional and technical aspects of this develop- 
ment, the term “education’^ applies m a large 
sense to the whole firocess of class formation, 
and a few words may be said as to the social 
and political education afforded by the gilds 
Socially their finmary function was to facilitate 
a transition from the tic of kinship to that of 
a fellowship based on neighborhood or a com- 
mon profession The Saxon gilds of thanes 
which Maitland has likened to a “ countv 
club”, the “frith gilds” of London and the 
Knights’ gilds which in some cases perhaps 
formed the first nucleus of free civic associa- 
tion, all served this purpose and ar(‘ connected 
by it as one continuous social <l(‘velopment, 
both with the merchant and craft gilds and with 
the palish gilds in town and country By their 
instrumentality tlii* process described by Fustel 
de C'oulaiigcs as taking place in the city state 
of antuiuity was carried a stage further What 
the fiction of adoption and the artificial widen- 
ing of the ancestral cult were to the earlier 
jihase of civic expansion, the more attenuated 
fiction of fratemitv, and the foundation of 
cooperative chantries weie to the medieval 
(Mty CMosely connected with this was a more 
(amsciously educational development The 
wealthy city gilds took over the halls of feudal 
magnates and cooperatively emulated their 
stvle of life They feasted kings, and drew 
nobilily, gentry, and clergv into their honorary 
meinbeiship, and were thus one of the main 
agencies in removing social exclusiveness and 
in transmitting social manners and ideals from 
a narrower to a wider circle 

In the ])olitical education of the middle ages 
the gilds played an unique part They w(*ie 
the main channels through which new classes 
of the population were drawn into tin' field of 
political activity Their internal affairs fur- 
nished an excellent training in self-government 
and administration, whilst their intervention 
in municipal and occasionally in national 
politics gave their ambitious members a wider 
scope for their powers The disputes that have 
arisen as to the part played by the gilds in the 
earliest phases of civic organization turn upon 
questions of constitutional form and leave 
untouched the primary importance of the gilds 
as generators of political force and organs of 
political change In many leading cases at 
least it is highly probable that the gilds of the 
twelfth century had as large a share in niold- 
iiig the earlier patrician rule in the cities of 
WcstiTTi Europe as the craft gilds of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries had in trans- 


forming it. The procceding.s of the gilds, as 
such, were secret, but they provided periodi- 
cal opportunities for freely debating questions 
of policy or of principle, and there can be little 
doubt that towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, when the gilds became more numerous 
and active both in town and country, they often 
served as centers of political, social, and religious 
propaganda 

Turning now to education in the stricter 
sense it is well to emphasize the fact already 
noted that the greater part of the organized 
higher education of the middle ages was based 
on a social structure provided bv gilds The 
rise of the universities,” says Rashdall, “ was 
merelv a wave of that great movement towards 
association which began to sweep over the 
cities of Europe in the course of the eleventh 
centurv ” (See Universities ) The federated 
gilds of scholars or teachers or both, of which 
the universities were composed, perfoimed the 
same functions in regard to the higher educa- 
tion of the piofessional classes as the latei gilds 
performed in regard to the technical education 
of the merchant and the craftsman (See 
Degrees, Inception ) The completed gild 
structure of a London liverv company towards 
the close of the fifteenth century is closely 
analogous to that of one of the Inns of Court 
(q V ) or one of the Oxford colleges of the same 
period 

A link between the universities and the gilds 
IS furnished by the civic corporations of the 
learned professions Th(‘ notaries formed one 
of the grcatci gilds of Florence, and probably 
the regulations imposed by the civic authorities 
of London in the thirteenth century on pleaders 
and attornevs were drawn up by a profes- 
sional gild In fiftccnth-centurv London the 
professions of medicine and surgery received 
from the city a set of ordinances which placed 
them under the rule of a Rector who must be 
a Doctor of Medicine, a Master of Arts and 
Philosophy, or a Bachelor of Medicine of long 
standing, and the last-named degiee was only 
to be accepted as a temporary makeshift The 
gild insisted on previous graduation for full 
membership, imposed examinations in medicine 
and surgery, and provided a hall for reading 
and disputation Later on, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the Barber-Surgeons 
of London, Pans, and Edinburgh provided 
regular demonstrations in anatomy for the 
instruction of their members The London 
gild of Apothecaries has retained its examin- 
ing functions down to the present day. (See 
Pharmaceutical Education ) 

Whilst the medical and surgical gilds were 
thus able to delegate many of their educational 
functions to the universities, the gilds of mer- 
chants and craftsmen were the sole repositories 
of the traditional lore of their several callings. 
It IS very probable that they were the main 
channels by which that lore was transmitted 
from the East to the West and from the later 
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days of the Roman Empire to the earlier middle 
ages Dr L M Hartmann has recently es- 
tablished a strong case for the continuity of 
the gild tradition at Rome and Ravenna The 
style of the earliest cathedral builders has been 
traced continuously back to the school of 
‘‘ Comacme ” masters, whom the Lombaids 
found working in North Italy The dedica- 
tions of the gilds of the five fundamental 
medieval handicrafts afford corroborative evi- 
dence which has been hitherto ovei looked 
The patron saints of the masons — the Quatuor 
('oronati — were Roman martyrs of tlie third 
century, those of the shoemakers — St Ciispm 
and St. ('nspinian — are said to have been 
martyred at Soissons at the same period St 
Aubert, the patron saint of the bakers of Flan- 
ders and Scotland, was Rishop of Cambrai 
and Arras in the seventh century St Kloi, 
universally venerated by the smiths of the 
middle ages, was a goldsmith of Limoges who 
became a missionary Risliop at Noyon under 
Dagobert But pi'rluips the most interesting 
case is that of St Seveius, a woolcomber, who 
was Bisliop of Ravenna just before the fall of 
the empire and whose liody was afterwards 
carried, first to Mainz — the place of the first 
recorded weavers’ gild in (lermany — and thence 
to Erfurt, another wcaiving center , and who is 
subsequently found as the patron saint of 
weavers throughout the Netherlands and Scot- 
land A similar significance attaches to the 
spread of the cult of St Nicholas of Myra, the 
patron saint of Levantine commeice and navi- 
gation, which IS exactly contemporaneous with 
the settlement of a hitherto hugely nomadic 
trading class and the rise of the merchant, gild 
There are early churches of St Nicholas in 
close connection with the poits or markets of 
London, Bristol, Yarmouth, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Liverpool, (Ihent, Brussels, Utrecht, 
Berlin, Frankfort, Leipzig, Hamburg, Prague, 
Stockholm, Bergen 

It IS thus probable that the most important 
educational service of the gilds was removed 
before their recorded histoiy begins In the 
later fieriod, inaugurated by the grant of royal 
charters or civic ordinances m the twelfth and 
thiitecnth centuries, the growth of the system 
of apprenticeship is the cimtral feature of gild 
history from the educational point of M(*v\ 
The earliest extant records of apprenticeship 
arc private contracts between individuals 
which stijiulate for a preimuin or certain yeais 
of service m return for specified teaching The 
authorized regulation of the conditions of ap- 
pi’enticeship by the gilds begins in London, 
Pans, and elsewhere in the last (piarter of the 
thirteenth century The uiban population was 
then rapidly mcn'asing Division of labor was 
giving rise to new trad(*s for which the ciaft 
gild furnished a n'ady organization, and during 
the two following centuries a steady stream 
of rural labor was drawn by this agency into 
the channels of a higher technical training 


The education provided by the gild rested en- 
tirely on a domestic basis As a rule the master 
craftsman might teach his trade to as many 
sons as he pleased, but could only have one 
other apprentice who received board and lodg- 
ing, clothing and discipline as one of the family 
In entering the new household the apprentice 
passed under the protection of the gild which 
revised the terms of his contract, furnished a 
court of appeal against ill usage or defective 
training, and guaranteed the ultimate attain- 
ment of mastership This produced uniformity 
within each craft, but the variations of usage 
between different crafts and different cities 
remained very wide throughout the middle 
ages In Pans the cooks required two years’ 
service, the carpenters four, the chandlers six, 
the embroiderers eight, the goldsmiths ten. 
A seven years’ apprenticeship, which had be- 
come univ'ersal amongst London crafts, was 
adopted as the national standard m the sixteenth 
century On the continent a much shorter pe- 
riod of from two to six years was supplemented 
by the requirement of from three to five years^ 
travel m search of fuller exiiericnce Some of 
the Rhine cities were much frequented by 
journeymen as the finishing school of their 
several trades 

Besides regulating access to the only techni- 
cal school, the workshop, the gilds largely 
determined the nature of the instruction thus 
afforded, not only by an official examination 
of the aspirants to mastership, but also more 
effectively by the regular inspection of their 
trades, backed by civic authority, in which the 
collective technical conscience of the gild was 
brought to bear on the methods of the individ- 
ual craftsman False work and bad materials 
were seized and judged by juries of experts 
In some crafts, e g the goldsmiths, the gild 
affixed Its stamp to sound work, in others, eg 
the blacksmiths, the pewter ers, and even the 
bakers, each master must have a mark of his 
own, whilst in the cloth manufacture it be- 
came usual to insist on inspection and official 
sealing at each stag(* Technical rules multi- 
plied under the control of the gilds and weie 
afterwards m manv' cases codified in national 
legislation The Act of 1603-1004, which [>ie- 
scribes m fifty-two elaborate sections the in- 
dustiial technique to be followed by the Eng- 
lish leather trades, is an inteiesting illustiation 
of the cumulative power of gild tiadition It 
IS very difficult to appraise justly the educa- 
tional valiK' of this tradition In its later 
phases, when we know it best, it was almost 
wholly a hindrance to industrial progress 
It was m the earlier and less recorded phases 
that th(' gilds performed their real educational 
service by disciplining crude labor, checking 
dishonest impulses, and gradually forming a 
profe.ssional sense of honor But even then 
the gild’s powers of search were often used to 
excludi' the competition of foreign wares 
Later on, when the craft gilds acquired pre- 
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dominance in city government, their policy 
as embodied in their ordinances, their methods 
of inspection, and their regulation or apprentice- 
ship exhibited a narrower spirit of corporate 
egotism. The two opposite abuses to which 
the system of apprenticeship is liable-- undue 
restriction as a means of limiting the number of 
masters and entire absence of lestriction as 
a means of exploiting youthful labor — both 
became common m the fifteenth century 
The ordinances of the majority of gilds at the 
close of the middle ages exhibit a compromise 
between these conflicting tendencies New 
masters are often forbidclen to take any ap- 
prentices for several years, and then restricted 
to one, whilst those who sit on the govcTiimg 
body may take two, and those who have held 
the highest ofhee three By this time the en- 
trance to mastership had likewise become 
restricted, partly by the growth of industrial 
capital, but also by the imposition of artificial 
conditions Foremost among these was the 
institution of the masterpiece, which did not 
become widespri'ad till the sixteenth century 
Originating m simple tests of competent work- 
manship this developed into the imposition of 
a task somctiiiK's occuiiymg many months and 
requiring the use of expensive material besides 
the payment of heavy fees to the official ex- 
aminers The extant rul(‘s for the execution 
of the masterpK'ce — which in the case of a 
wide range of Pans crafts cover a period of 
four centuiics — form a valuable contribution 
to the history of technical educ-atiou A jury of 
scriveners examined candidates in caligiaphy, 
orthograjihy, and casting of accounts The 
printers and bookselh'rs required a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin, the masterpiece of the 
pinners was a thousand pins , of the shoemakers 
a pair of boots, three pairs of shoes, and a jiair 
of slippers, of the butchers the dressing for 
sale of the carcases of a cow, a calf, a sheep, and 
a pig But in many cases much more elaborate 
tests were prescribed or were left to the discre- 
tion of the gild authorities who deliberately 
used them to exclude candidates from the 
mastership At the same time the sons of 
masters and those who could pay a largi* en- 
trance fee were' exem])ted altogether or sub- 
jected to a nominal test Whilst, therefore, 
the educational functions of the gilds attained 
their most explicit and impressive form in the 
masterpiece, they were simultaneously ceasing 
to exercise an appreciable influence on the mam 
course of industrial development which by this 
time was escajiing from tlie corjiorate lestric- 
tions imposed in the older urban centers and 
seeking a freer environment in the country 
However regrettable, it was no doubt natural 
that the pioneers of the next phase of industrial 
progress and especially the invimtors of labor- 
saving machmerv should have found their 
chief obstacle in the handicraft traditions of the 
gilds (See AppRKNTirESHiP and Education, 
Industrial Education ) G U 


The gilds were, however, more intimately 
associated with school education in England. 
Many gilds maintained one or more priests to 
minister to the members of the fraternity , the 
practice arose for these priests to keep school 
for children of members or of the whole town 
In time money was left to gilds for the express 
purpose of engaging a clerk to keep school, 
elsewhere the gilds paid the schoolmaster out 
of their funds Thus at Barnard Castle the 
Gild of Trinity was “ founded and endowed 
with certain lands, by gift of the brethren and 
other benefactors of the sons of ancient time 
to find a priest to say mass and to 
keep a free grammar school and a song school 
for all the children of th(' town ’’ Of 33 gilds 
investigated by Leach, “ excluding th(‘ Craft 
Guilds of London and Shrewsbury, and the 
Merchants' Gild at York, 28 kept grammar 
schools, and to them may be added the 
Drapers of Shrewsbury, who kept a grammar 
school, while th(' Mercers of London were 
trustees for three schools mentioned, and the 
Goldsmiths foi two " In many instariees the 
gild corporations were appointed as trustees 
of schools and with tlnuu were vested the right 
of appointing or dismissing the schoolmaster, 
the superintendence of n^pairs, the school 
property, the admission of pupils, the drawing 
up of statutes for the better government of 
schools, or appointing boards of governors for 
schools The Skinners’ Company of London 
became trustees for Tonbridge School in 1552 
with powri to draw up statutes for the school, 
and the practice grew up for the governors to 
pay an annual visit to th(' school With the 
decay of the gild system most of the* schools 
maintained or supervised by the* schools be- 
came private endowed schools, while only a few 
schools in London have remained under the* 
control of gilds, c g Merchant Tavdors’ School, 
Stationers’ School, and the Meicers’ School 
Of recent years, some of the wealthier London 
companies have devoted large sums to the endow- 
ment of technical and university education 
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GILDS, TEACHERS’ — Thoso woro as- 
sociatioiifl which arose in the sixteenth century 
to protect those teachers of primary subjecjts 
who had municijial recop;nition against the com- 
petition of the wandering scholars, dame and 
hedge-schools (Wuikelfichulen) Such organ iza- 
tions were confined to Crernuinv, though at least 
one is found in Holland- Harlem Then^ is 
definite information bearing on the gilds in 
Munich (1564), Nuremberg (1018), Frankfort- 
a.-M (1618), and Lubeck (1058), whih* they 
also existed in Augsburg, Landshut, Harnberg, 
Stuttgart, Tubingen, Urach, and Jbunswick 
At Taibeck a second gild of t(‘achers of n‘ading 
and prayers was also organiz(‘d Tlnur oigan- 
ization was similar to that of other gilds, which 
were practically on the d(‘cline wlnm the 
teachers oiganized A period of appnmtice- 
ship, varying from three to nine years, and begin- 
ning with the sixteenth or eighteenth year, was 
imposed An examination had to be ])assed 
to become a journeyman or assistant teacher 
The assistant could be employed for pay by 
a master and could also give private lessons, 
part of the proceeds going to his master When 
a vacancy occurred in the gild, it was filled by 
the oldest assistant on jiroving Ins ability, 
usually by writing out, with great flouiishes 
a signboard, a Latin motto, v g Patienha 
omnia v)ncd^ or a Biblical (piotation, and th(‘ 
master’s name foimt'd the content The gihls 
struggled with diffic'ulty against competition 
but without success, in sjnte of fiiotosts to tlui 
municipal councils, which siipei vised and in- 
spected their schools On the whole their 
influence was baneful, they kept down the 
number of schools by increasing the nuinlxT 
of pupils in th(‘ f(‘w favored institutions with- 
out adding to the accommodations, the (juah- 
fications for membership wi'ie not alwavs 
stiicth^ adhered to, the sons, widows, oi daugh- 
teis of deceas(*d members weie soiiH'times 
allowed to continue schools without, being le- 
quiied to go through the legulai loutiin* 
Materially the gilds <lid not impiovi' tin* posi- 
tion of their members, for many had to sujiple- 
ment their slight income by alms One ad- 
vantage, however, did accrue, members of the 
gilds were ipso facto citizmis The gilds lin- 
gered on ineffectually until the end of tin* 
eighteenth century The Munich gild was 
finally dissolvi'd m 1801, the capable teaidieis 
being incorporated into the state system At 
Nuremberg, the gild was driven out in 1818 
on the introduction of paid teachers, while at 
laibeck the last was heard of the gild in the 
same year 

See Teachers’ Voluntary Associations 
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GILL, ALEXANDER (1505-1685) - Head- 
master of St Paul’s school, London, from 1008 
till 1035 He had John Milton as pupil in the 
school from 1620 to 1025 (bll continued the 
tradition of Mulcaster’s (q v ) interest m the 
study of the English language as shown in 
Mulcaster’s Elemental tc 1582, and in 1019 
published the book for which he is best known 
— Loqononiia Angbca,qua Gentis Sermo facihns 
addiacilnr He advocated the phonetic spelling, 
and sugg(‘sted a reform of tin* alphabet with 
that j)ur])ose, by introducing the two Anglo- 
Saxon signs foi th and othi'r Anglo-Saxon signs, 
together with dots ov er tin* vowels to represent 
then various sounds, In* g(*ts his adequate al- 
phabet In the feeling of pride in our old 
Saxon tongue Clill ranks as a pioneer. The 
most interesting section of the Logonomta 
Anghca is the part devot(*d to Syntax, where 
he begins to treat of tin* hgures of sjieech 
Followung on the lin(‘K of Abraham Fraunce 
(qv), (bll quotes fiom English writers to 
illustrate the English usage in ihetoncal 
figures The significance of the hook is the 
establishment of Ramus’s method of illustra- 
tion of rh(‘toncal figures from modern sources, 
tin* drawing of attention to the beauties of the 
English literary writers, and the beginnings of 
the study of English literature m a school 
textbook The curious point must be borne 
in mind, that (blfs Logonomia is wiitten in 
Latin (bll’s son, also called Alexander (1597- 
1042), m 1021 became under usher of St Paul’s 
school to his father, and was teacher and friend 
of Milton Gill fell in disgiace in 1028, 
through drinking a hi'alth to Felton, the assassin 
of Jbickmgham, and belittling the king Even- 
tually forgiven, he is said to have been an usher 
111 Farnaby’s (q v ) school, and in 1085, succeeded 
lus father as High oi Head Master of 8t Paul’s 
School He died in 1042, having gamed tin* 
reputation for great severity in connection with 
school teaching F. W. 
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GILMAN, DANIEL COIT (1881 1908) ~ 
The first i)i(*sident of Johns Hojikins Univer- 
sitvq and one of the leading influences in Ameri- 
can educational deyelo]iment during the greater 
jiart of his career He was born m Norwich, 
Conn , July 0, 1881, and was of old New Eng- 
land ancestry on both sides (baduating at 
Yale m 1852, he pursu(*d graduate studies at 
Harvard for a year, residing in the home of 
Arnold (biyot, the geographer, then he spent 
tw9) years in Europe, wdieri*, though an attache 
of the United States Legation at St Peters- 
burg, he found oi)portunitj(‘s foi seeing and 
leainmg much of England, Geimany, and 
France, as well as of Russia Ret urning in 1855, 
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he took an active pari in advancing the per- 
manent organization of the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale, and became one of the chief 
promoters there of the ideas of “ th(‘ new learn- 
ing/^ He was an ardent chamjiion of scientific 
studies as a means of culture, though he fully 
recognized the claims of the classical education; 
and it was precisely this attitude that he after- 
wards manifested in shaping the character of 
Johns Hopkins University He was made as- 
sistant librarian of Yale Uollege in 1856, and 
afterwards librarian and jirofessoi of physical 
geography Duiing his connection with Yal(‘, 
which ended in 1872 with his acceptance of 
the presidency of the University of California, 
he was one of the chief influences making for 
progress generally, and in jiarticular for the 
building up of the Sheffield Scientific School 
He was also actively connected with the public 
school system of Connecticut, in which he 
introduced important improvements The 
University of C-aliforma, under his presidency, 
from 1872 to 1875, underwent a most remark- 
able development, in synte of the obstacles intei- 
posed by jiolitical interference He became 
president of Johns Ho])kins Universilvin 1875 
The establishment of Johns Hopkins Ibiiver- 
sity in 1876 marks an epocli m the history of 
education and learning in America, and it is to 
Gilman that the determination of its character 
must be ascribed From the beginning, he set 
before himself the oliject of making the new in- 
stitution a means of supplying to the nation 
intellectual training of a higher order than could 
be obtained at existing American colleges and 
universities, and at the end of a yeai of travel 
and m(]uiry he had gathered, as a nucleus, six 
piofessors of eminent ability, under whom, 
with the aid of younger associates, there was 
launched, for the first time in this country, 
a university whosi‘ standards and activities 
weie on a level with those of the great institu- 
tions of Eurojie The establishriKMit of full- 
fledged graduat{‘ schools,’’ the naturalization 
of research as a leading element m AnuTican 
umveisities, and the development on a great 
scale of scientific and scholarly jmblications, 
date from the loundation of Johns Hop- 
kins UniviTsit.y And a singular testimony 
to the importance of Gilman’s influence m 
hastening this di'velopment is furnished by the 
fact that, although it was not until seventeen 
years latiM* that funds were available for the 
opening of the Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
no other institution m Uh' nu'anwhile attenijitecl 
to bring about “ thi' jirodigioiis advancement 
of medical teaching” — t,o quote President 
Eliot — which was there' ('ffi'cf.ed uiuh'r ( Jilman’s 
guidance, and in accoi'danci' with the aim that 
he had cherishiHl from tb(' beginning 

In 1901 Gilman n'signed tlie presidency of 
Johns Ho])kins In 1902 he Ix'came th(' fust 
im'sidcnt of the (’arnegu' Institution, he le- 
sigiK'd that office m 1904, but continued as a 
trustet' of the institution until his death 


Throughout his life, m addition to his educa- 
tional activities, he was deeply and actively in- 
terested m public improvement and in practical 
philanthropic effort, being, m particular, one 
of the pioneer workers m charity organization 
and in civil service reform He succeeded Carl 
Schurz as president of the National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League, his connection with the 
Peabody Fund, the Slater Fund, and the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation was of great importance; 
and he served on many public and semi-public 
commissions His contributions to periodical 
literaturi' were numerous, and he was one of 
the child editors of the Neiv International 
Encyclopedia He wiote a Life of James D 
Dana and the volume on James Montoe m the 
‘‘ American Statesmen ” series He edited 
the Miscellaneous \Vi dings of Francis Lieher, 
and prepared an edition of De Tociiueville’s 
Democracy in America, for which he wrote an 
elaborate introduction Two other volumes 
published by him are University Addresses and 
The Launching of a Univcisity He died at 
Norwich, (’onn, Oct 13, 1908 F. F. 

See Johns Hopkins University 
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GILPIN, WILLIAM (1724-1804) — School- 
master, author, and aitist H(‘ graduated R A 
at Oxford m 1744 and was ordained m 1746 
A few years latei he took over a boarding school 
at Cheam, Surrey, which he kept successfully 
for neaily thirty years and handed on to his 
son The school is still in existence under th(‘ 
charge of a descendant of (iilpm The distin- 
guishing marks of the school were the study of 
the vernacular, of gardening and business, 
the boys engaging m practical comni(‘rc(' on 
then own accounts, the elimination of corporal 
punishment, replaced by tiial by juiv and fiiK'S 
which wer(' spc'iit for the general welfare of the 
whole school, and confidence in and lelianci' on 
the boys’ sense of honor As Vicai of Rohlri' 
Gilpm took an active mti'iest m the social 
welfare of his jiaiishioneis and gavi' a number 
of his pictures to endow a parish school In 
1779 h(‘ published Lectures on the Uhurch 
Catechism, which had been jirepari'd earbei 
for his pujnls His writings consisted of bi- 
ographies of ('ininent English (’hurchmen, in- 
cluding his own ancestor Bi'inard Gilpm, and 
descriptions of points of artistic mti'H'st m 
England accompanied with his own sketches 
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GIRARD COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

— An institution founded by the will of Stephen 
Giraid {gv) for “poor whiti' tnah' or-phan ” 
childien, and o})ened m 1848 The institution 
was placed m tiust of ihr (’ouncils of the (hty 
of Philadelphia, and is now managed by the 
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GIRARD, JEAN BAPTISTE 


GIRARD, STEPHEN 


J^oard of Diu'clois of (UtyTiusts Ah'xandcT 
])allas 15a(di(‘ {q o ) vvjis ji])]H)i]ii(‘d th(‘ (iisti 
])ro8id('nt and was soul l)y iho tnis1,('(\s to Eui ()]>(» 
to make a siirv('y of the educational institutions 
and systems By one of t he toims of the will 
“ no ecclesiastic, missionary or minister of any 
sect whatsoever” is admitted m any ca])acity 
within the premises of the institution An 
attack on the will fail(*d in the courts on the 
ground that the exclusion of ministers was not 
necessarily an attack on religion or hioad 
K'ligioiis teaching Orphan (i c fatherless) 
boys are admitted betw(‘en the ages of six and 
ten years and leceive a training such as will 
enable them to earn their own living at fourteen 
to eighteen years of age The enrollment m 
December, 1911 was 1491. 
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GIRARD, JEAN BAPTISTE (17()r)-185()) 
— Better known as P^re Gr('^goire Cliiaid, a 
coiiteinporarv and bdlow-countryman of IVsta- 
lozzi Bom in Fieiburg, h(‘ attended the 
. I (‘Suit school there and at the age of sevcuitecm 
joined the Franciscan ()rd('r He spent his 
iiovitiati' m Lucerne* and thence pioceeded to 
the IJniversitv of Wurzburg, wh(‘r(‘ he studied 
thi'ologv When the Swiss government had 
1h(‘ reform of public education under considera- 
tion, he dn‘w up a plan foi primary, secondary, 
and cantonal schools and a national Swiss 
university, as a result of which he was a])- 
jiomted secretary to the Minister for (hilture 
and Education, to act as advisor m tlu* Catholic 
interests Finding that his advn^e was laiely 
sought, he became pastor m Berne (1800-1804), 
where his broad humanitarian sym])athies cut 
acioss denominational limitations and en- 
deared him to everybody He devoted him- 
s(‘lf mainly to the study of education and was 
inspired by the eiforts of Pestalozzi at this 
period His opportunity came m 1804 when 
he was called to his native city to organize 
public education For more than twenty 
years he strove with gr(‘at success to retorm 
educational practice and theory Starting 
with 40 })upils, the school m 1820 had 400 
pupils, and the idea of education biM'aim* estab- 
lished as essential to public w(‘lfart‘, not only 
m the minds of most of his fellow-citizens, but 
also m the surrounding cantons The school 
was much visited by foreign observers iiut 
the work of Pestalozzi tended to overshadow 
that of Girard who aimed to put the master’s 
theories into practice so far as possible In 
1809 he was sent with the comimssion appointed 
by the government to Y verdun, and his report on 
the whole was satisfactory (Rapport sur l^In- 
'ifitut de Pestalozzi pr^.sente d la haute DiMe de 


la Suisse) Unlortunaielv i]\o labois of Giraid 
were suspi'iuh'd bv the i eactionaiu's as tending 
to undei mine T(‘ligion and as Ixaiig K'volutionan , 
and 111 182d tin* s(*liool was closial Girard ii‘- 
tir(‘d to Luc(*ine, when* In* dc'voted himself to 
writing and n'comincndmg (‘ducational rcfoini 
Girard was strongly influenced m the direc- 
tion of the moral and religious end of educa- 
tion. Pestalozzi ’s work In* criticized on the 
ground that too much emphasis was laid on 
the intellectual and too little on the emotional 
and volitional aspects H(* acc(*pted the theoiy 
of harmonious development as the aim oi 
instruction, but here again he held that Pesta- 
lozzi overemphasized the mathematical sub- 
jects, which he feared would lead to material- 
ism Nature study, history, and geography 
were all to lead to a recognition of God, much 
111 the same way as Froebel jnoposed The 
lack of teachers compelled Girard to adojit tlu* 
monitorial system (1810), which, strangely 
enough, formed the center of attack on tlu* 
part of his opponents His school was divided 
into foui grades, and each subject was leviewed 
anew and expanded in each grade He won 
the affection of his jnipils toaremaikable degiee, 
and on his way to and from school he was 
always attended by a large giouj) ol them 
His chief work was the Lanque niaternelle 
cnseignee a la Jcuiicsse comme Moi/eti do De- 
veloppemeid intellectuel, moud et leUgieui (The 
vcinacidar taught to the goutig as a oieans of 
intellectual moral, and religious development), m 
seven volumes, the first d(‘almg ^vlth his jieda- 
gogical views Here he recogni/(*s tlu* loosen- 
ing of the bonds of family, chuich, and state, 
and for that reason uiges control through 
moral and religious ('ducation This work 
secured him in 1844 tlu* piize awaided by the 
Pans Academy Other works were Dialogues 
sur n nstdutwn des Eiolisde Campagne, Divers 
Discours et Dissertations sur des Sujets de Piula- 
gogie geneiael, Des Moijeus d'attacher la Jen- 
nesse d ses Etudes et d'aetivei ses Progies 
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GIRARD, STEPHEN (175(P18dl) — 
Founder ot Girard Golh'ge foi Orphans, 
attended the schools of F^rance, but was laigely 
self-educated He was foi iiianv yt'ais engaged 
m commercial pursuits, and left liis fortune to 
various philanthiopic and educational institu- 
tions He bi*queatlu*d $2,000,000 for the 
establishment of a college foi orphans in Phila- 
delphia W. S M 

See Girard College 
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nAHMAHi), TIknuy Aimruan Jountnl of fjtim afion, 
1S77, Vol XXVII, pp .VM hl(. 

SiMi'MON, Mtephkn /w/f of Stt ph( ti (iijtml (riiiiti- 
dolj)hi}i, ls;{2 ) 

GIRLS, EDUCATION OF - I h(‘ various 
aspects of tins Hu)ij(*ct are tr<‘at(‘tl under sepa- 
rate titles. The existing praidiees concerning 
the education of girls with hoys are presenled 
under the title Coeducation One pliase of 
tins question is discussed hriehy under Segre- 
gation The histoiv of the (‘diication of girls 
in America is included in the article on (U)- 
LONiAL Period in American Education. 
The early history of EiUropean practice is in- 
cluded m the article on Middle Ages, Educa- 
tion IN The general place of girls* education 
in various countries at the present time is 
given in the articles on the separate national 
systems. The entire subject of higher educa- 
tion IS treated in crtenso under the caption 
Women, Higher Edik ation of 

GIRLS* PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST. 

— An organization founded in England in 1872 
to provide secondary education for girls It 
was an outcome of the larger movement which 
centered in the National Union for Improving 
the Education of Women The Trust num- 
bered among its promoters Mis William Grey, 
Miss Cfurney, and Sir J P Kay-Shuttle worth. 
The work was organized on a commercial basis, 
and the shareholders n'ceive a dividtmd of five 
per cent, any surplus being devoted to im- 
proving the schools The first school was 
opened at ('helsea The aim of the Trust is 
declared to be to provide for girls opportunities 
similar to those open to boys in the great 
Public Schools “ Particular stress is laid on 
the formation of character by moral and 
religious training and for fitting giils for the 
practical business and duties of life ** A full 
secondary school course is provided in all the 
schools, winch number more than thirty and 
havi‘ over 7000 pupils A training department 
for teachers m secondary schools, as well as in 
drawing and music, is maintained at the Clap- 
ham High School, which also prepares foi the 
Teachers* Dijiloma of London and ( Cambridge 
Universities and the Eroebel (^Ttificate 
Special courses in domestic economy are given 
in some schools to ])upils who have completed 
tlu' legular courses The fc'cs charged vary 
according to tin' age of the ])upil from £9 Os. 
to £15 15.S. ($47~$7S a year) A few scholar- 
ships are maintained at (‘acli school 
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GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENG- 
LAND — An institution founded in 1869 at 
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Penslow TIous(', Hilchin, foi the higln'r educa- 
tion of women T1 was the outconn' of the 
efforts of Miss Emily Davies who had unsuc- 
cessfully tried to influence the Schools Inquiry 
CVmimission (1865-1867) to support the estab- 
lishment of such an institution Through her 
book The Higher Education of Women (1866) 
she had contributed to the progress of the 
women*s educational movement in England. 
In 1868 sh(‘ secured influential support and 
subscri])tions which led to the opening of the 
house at Hitchin with six students. In 187.3 
the college was moved to (lirton College, near 
('ambridge. Instruction was given by the 
resident tutors and several professors of the 
University along the lines of the university 
reipiirements, and the students were admitted 
to university lectures by courtesy In 1881 the 
Senate granted permission to tlu' students to 
present themselves for the university Tripos 
examinations for degrees, the College grants 
degree certificates, but not degrees on the 
results At th(' same time the lectures were 
till own open to tin* wmini'ii The remarkable 
succi'sscs of th(‘ students gave a considerable 
impetus to the cause of higher education of 
women, a large majority of the alumnae hav- 
ing devoted themselves to teaching m girls’ 
secondary schools Tlu' enrollment of the 
college m 1909“ 1910 was 158 
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GLADSTONE, WILLIAM EWART (1809- 
1898) — The gr(*at English statesman did not 
])lay as gieat a part m the development of Eng- 
lish education as might be expected from his 
general interest m national welfare and progress. 
He approached the question of elementary ed- 
ucation almost entiiely with a strong belief 
in the claims of an established church In 
1838 he W41S a member of the Select C’ommittee 
for the Education of the Poorer Classes ap- 
pointed to consider the best means of provid- 
ing useful education in large towns (iladstone 
insisted on religious I'ducation as a basis for 
state aid It was about this time, too, that 
he proposed the establishment of teachers* 
training schools in every diocese, and the 
licensing of teachers by bishops In 1854 he 
was instTumental in removing tests on admis- 
sion and graduation at Oxford, although he 
insisted that the teaching and governing re- 
main functions of the Cdiurch of England. 
He was opposed to a CTown Commission to 
inquire into the univi'rsities and would have 
preferred reform from within When the 
Education Bill of 1870 was brought forward by 
Forster (qv), Oladstone was lukewarm m his 
support As he himself admitted later in a 
review of a biography of Forster (Nineteenth 
Century, September, 1888), his views “ were by 
no means identical with the views of Forster ** 
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My TOHpoiisibiliiy,” lie vvntoH, ih that of 
coiicurr(‘n(*o ratJior than of authorship Ho 
would havo jirofornal a system of local option 
on the question of religious instruction, for, as 
he says, “ in all things, including education, 1 
prefer voluntary to legal machinery, when the 
thing can be well done either way.” In 1873 
he undertook the difficult question of Irish 
University Reform, and in attempting to com- 
promise met with the opposition of both Catho- 
lics and Protestants on account of his gigan- 
tic scheme of godless education ” 

As a scholar Gladstone stood high His 
love for the classics ranked almost next to his 
devotion to his religion Any proposal to in- 
ti oduce pure science, natural science, modern 
languages, and modern history as subjects 
ecjui valent to Latin and Greek he refused to 
consider as possible, all of the new subjects 
he regarded as “ auxiliary ” to classical train- 
ing And his argument for classics was based 
not only on their cultural and disciplinary 
value but on the fact that “ European civiliza- 
tion from the middle ages downwaids is the 
compound of two great factors, the Christian 
religion for the spirit of man, and the Greek, 
and m a secondary degree the Roman, disci- 
pline for his mind and intellect ” At the same 
time he recognized that such an education was 
for the 61ite only, “ it can only a])|)ly in full 
to tht‘ small proportion of the youth of any 
country who are to b('come in the fullest sense 
(‘ducated ” While Gladstone’s influence on 
English education was very slight, the point 
of view of the leader demands attention, for it 
is representative of the opinions prevailing in 
England in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury 
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GLASGOW, THE UNIVERSITY OF. — A 

coeducational institution situated in Glasgow, 
Scotland, founded (1451), like most other ancient 
univ(‘isities, by the authority of the (’hurch of 
Rome The Ibshop of Glasgow and his suc- 
cessors in office were appointed to rule over 
the college Up till 1400 the university seems 
to have had no permanent home, but m that 
year, James, Lord Hamilton, bequeathed to the 
Principal of the (killege of Arts, and his suc- 
cessors ill office, a tenement with four acres of 
land adjoining, situated in the old High Street 
of the city In buildings on this site, the 
classes of the university continued to meet for 
upwards of four hundred years, until the new 
university buildings situated at Gilniorehill 
were ready for occupation in 1870 Owing to 
the ecclesiastical changes, and the political 
conditions of the country, the university passed 
through many vicissitudes during the first two 


hundred years after its establishment, and it 
was not until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century that it began to make steady, con- 
tinuous, and permanent progress This mani- 
fested itself in (1) the specialization of the 
teaching within the University, and (2) in 
the establishment of new chans During the 
last decade of the seventeenth centurv and 
the whole of the eighteenth century, eight 
new professorshiyjs were established, viz . 
mathematics (1691), humanitv (1706), oriental 
languages (1709), civil law (1712), medicine 
(1712), history (1716), anatomy 0718), and 
astronomy (1760) Thereafter, for nearly fifty 
years, no additional chairs were added, hut 
beginning with the estabhshmmit of the chair 
of natural history (1807) there came the estab- 
lishment of professorships in surgery (1815), 
midwifery (1815), chemistry (1817), botany 
(1818), materia medica (1831), institutes of 
medicine (1839), forensic im'dicine (1839), civil 
engineering (1840), conveyancing (1861), lOng- 
lish language and literature (1861), biblical 
criticism (1861), clinical surgerv (1874), clini- 
cal medicine (1874), naval architecture (1883), 
history (1893), pathology (1893), and political 
economy (1896) During the present century 
separate chairs have been founded in geology 
(1903), zoology (1903), and mining (1906) 
Further, since 1892 many additional lecture- 
ships have also been established, the more im- 
portant being those of French, German, Italian, 
and Celtic in the Department of Language and 
Literature, education, psvchologv, and political 
philosophy m the Department of Philosophv, 
constitutional law and historv, and economic 
history in the Department of Historv and 
Law In addition, both in medicine and in 
science, lectureships in the moie s])eciahzed 
departments of these subjects have becni re- 
cently instituted 

The present buildings in the west of ilie 
city were opened m 1870 In addition to the 
buildings used for teaching, there is also the 
Bute Hall, the gift of th(‘ late Maripiis of 
Bute. Here are held the graduation and 
other important ceremonies of the univeisitv 
Residences are yirovided within the grounds 
for the principal and several of th(‘ prof(‘ssors 
In 1893, as a result of the admission of women 
students to the universities of Scotland, the 
Governors of Queen Margaret Colli'ge, an 
institution for the higher education of women 
and housed m North Park, handed over to the 
university its buildings and grounds for the 
use of the women students Since then C^ueen 
Margaret ("ollegc has ceased to be an inde- 
pendent institution and has been wholly incor- 
porated with the university Within recent 
years, extensive additions have been made to 
the original buildings at Gilniorehill, including 
(a) classrooms and laboratories for the teach- 
ing of engineering ; (b) lecture rooms, a museum 
and herbarium for the teaching of botany, 
and (r) an extension of the anatomical depart- 
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merit Two other groups of buildings have* 
lately been added, one for the teaching of 
physics, the other to provide bettiT accom- 
modation and equipment for the teaching of 
physiology, materia medica, and forensic medi- 
cine. 

The present constitution of the univeisity 
dates from the passing of the Universities 
(Scotland) Act of 1858, and as amended by the 
Act of 1889, and is similar to that of Edin- 
burgh {q V ) and other Scottish universities 
The University Court, now composed of four- 
teen members, representative of the General 
Council of graduates of t\u) Senalus Academiciis 
and of the students, is the chu'f governing and 
administrative body; the duties of the Senatus 
being mainly concerned with the n^gulation and 
superintendence of the teaching and discipline 
within the university The woik of the univer- 
sity is, at present, divided into live faculties or 
departments, viz : the faculties of (1) aits, (2) 
science; (3) medicine, (4) law, and (5) divinity 

The Faculty of Arts is the larg(‘st m the 
university and is attended by more than 1200 
students yearly It provnh's a course foi 
graduation iii aits Tlie work of the faculty 
is divided into four departments, viz : those 
of language and literature, of mental philoso- 
phy, of mathematics and scuence, and of history 
and law The course for graduation may be 
taken either in five or six subjects, provided 
that when a course of five subjects is taken, 
two of tlu'se must be studied dining Iwo 
sessions, and an examination passed on a 
higher standard than m the other thiee sub- 
jects of the course If a cuirKuilum of six sub- 
jects IS chosim, one of th(‘se must be studied 
during two years, and of the other five, two 
must be cognab' (c g logic and moral philoso- 
jihy) and must be taken up in separate sessions 
A further regulation enacts that eveiv cur- 
riculum for the ordinary degrei* m arts must 
include a philosophical subject, either logic or 
moial philosophy The degree with honors in 
arts may be taken in the following departments 
of study, VIZ : (o) classics, (6) philosophy, 

(c) mathematics and natural philosophy, 

(d) English, (c) history, (/) economics, 
(g) French and German, (/?) French, Italian, 
Latin (any two), (i) G(>rmanic language and 
literature (with English), (j) Celtic language 
and literature (with Latin), (A) Semitic lan- 
guages (llebri'w and Arabic) 

In the Faculty of Science, in addition to the 
course leading to the degree of Bachelor in 
Pure Science, courses are also provided in 
applied science, loading to the bachelor’s degree 
in (a) engineering, m (b) agriculture, in (c) 
public health, and in (d) pharmacy Higher 
degrees m both science and arts may be con- 
ferred on graduates on the presentation and 
approval of a thesis after five years from the 
date of their graduation 

In the Faculty of Medunne, courses are pro- 
vided for students leading to the degree of 


Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Suigerv 
(MB, CM) The couise normally extends 
over five years Holders of the lower degree 
may on certain conditions proceed thereafter 
to the degree of Doctor of Medicine (M D ) 
or Master of Surgery (M Ch ) 

The Faculty of Law provides two degree 
courses, one open only to graduates and lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL B ), 
and the other and lower degree of Bachelor of 
Law (B ]j ) ojien to non-graduates m arts on 
certain conditions The faculty of divinity 
provides a course for graduates m arts leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B D ) 
Honorary degrees may also be conferred in 
law (LL D ) and in divinity (D D ) 

The total number of students m attendance 
during session 19()9“1910 was 2728, made u]) 
as follows arts, 1258, medicine, 698, science, 
448, law, 204, divinity, 61 Enrolled in more 
than one faculty 20, single-couise students, 48 
Since 1892, when the ITinversity was thrown 
open to women studcuits, the number has 
gradually increased In session 1909-1910 
women students numbered 642, of whom 584 
were enrolled in tlu' Faculty of Arts and 71 in 
the Faculty of Mc'dicine The staff of the 
UniviTsity, at pnvsent, embraces 82 jirofessois 
and 52 lecturers (exclusive of assistants to 
prol(‘ssois) A D 
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GLENALMOND, TRINITY COLLEGE — 

S(*e Grammar Sc hools, English, Gollechos, 
English, Public Schools 

GLOBES — See Maps 

GLOMERY — This word is simply a cor- 
ruption of the word“ grammar,” dating (appar- 
ently) from the thirtermth century Owing to 
its use at Gambridge as late as the sixteenth 
century, where the Master of Glomery {Magistei 
glomerice) in 1588-1544 exercised tlie functions, 
afterwards performed by the professor of Greek 
and the Public Orator, of presenting for degrees, 
a great deal of wild guessing took place as to 
Its meaning Fuller, in his Hi.dory of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, published in 1659, leaves 
it as a mystery “ Let it suffice us to know 
that the original of the word seems barbarous, 
his office narrow and topical (confined to Cam- 
bridge) and his certain use at this day anti- 
quated and forgotten ” Even Dr Rashdall, in 
his Universities of speaks of the Master 

of Glomery as a “ wholly peculiar Cambridge 
institution ” Dr Cams, the Elizabethan his- 
torian of Cambridge, had derived the name as 
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if so C’allrd a glomnando from ‘ Roing round 
about ’ the Rep:erit-housos to collect the votes 
at congregations , or from ' gathering their 
votes glomerated/ that is, rolled and lounded 
up in a piece of paper ’’ 

In point of fact the Master of Glomery at 
Cambridge was at first nothing more than the 
grammar schoolmaster The first extant notice 
of him IS m a document of the year 1270, m 
which the Bishop of Ely regulated the rela- 
tions and defined the area of jurisdiction of the 
Master of Glomery, the Chancellor of the 
university, and the Archdeacon of Ely The 
grammar master is to have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in all cases in which grammar scholars 
(glomerelh) are dependents, as other masters 
have m the cases of their scholais, so that 
whether university scholars or laymen wish to 
convene grammar scholars or get anything 
from them by judicial process they shall do it 
before the Glomery Master unless it b(‘ a ques- 
tion of rent of lodgings or involving loss of 
university rights when tlie Ghancelloi is t-o 
decide The grammai beadle was not to carry 
his mace in university convocations nor before* 
the Chancellor, but he might continue to do so 
elsewhere, especially when executing his office 
This document is of grc‘at interest m the his- 
tory of universities as it showed how the lat(‘r 
juiisdiction of the (diancellor of the students 
of the higher or umveisitv faculties had 
eclipsed the glory of the pieexistiiig giammar 
schoolmastei That tin* (llomery Master was 
nothing more is clear from the oath which he 
took on admission by the Archdeacon of Plly 
to discharge all the duties of the glomery 
school of Cambridge (opera scolarum glomerice 
CantibrujKJB) without any extortion from tin* 
scholars The oaths and names of the Glonn'rv 
Masters until 1437 are preserved in the Aich- 
deacon of Ely’s book now at Cams Colh'ge 
The Glomery School was, undei the tith* of 
Gramer Scolc, granted to trustees of King’s 
College and incorporated in its site in 1440, 
but th(‘ lane in which it had stood was still 
called Glomery Lam* when Dr Cams wrote in 
the reign of Elizabeth After 1437 the Glomery 
Master appeared to have been meiely the super- 
intendent of the grammai schools in Chimbridge 
and head of the grammar faculty presenting 
candidates for the degree* m grammai The 
last who enjoyed the title was Sir John Cheke 
(qv) in 1533-1534, and it is piesurned that 
his office was deemed to be merged in that of 
the Professor of Greek That the term is 
not peculiar to Cambridge appears from the 
earliest account roll of the grammar school 
attached to Merton College, Oxford In the 
year 1277, 20.s* was paid to the grammai master 
(magistro glomerie) for five boys for one term, 
or at the rate of 4.s. a head At Bury St 
Edmunds, in 1288 or 1289, an official issued 
a mandate against certain pedagogues wrong- 
fully usurping the title of master who pre- 
sumed to keep adulterine schools, pretending 


to teach dialecticians, grammar scholais {<,i> 
inerellos) against the will of the schooliiiasU i 
of 8t Edmunds, and directing then exedm- 
mumcation A similar mandate, a few yiars 
later, was directed against John Harrison for 
teaching glome) cUos and other pupils At 
Salisbury in 1308 the grammar schoolhouse is 
described as srole glorneriCy which in 1322 appears 
as scold g? (unaticales, thus establishing the 
identity of meaning beyond doubt 

The corruption is probably of French origin 
as it apjiears m the Battle of the Sevev Aits 
of Henry d’Andely written about 1250 (ed A 
Heion, 1881) m which the glomerians assemble 
at Orleans, where classics were still the pre- 
dominant study, under the banner of giammar, 
to attack the logicians intrenched at Pans 

A F L 

GLOSSARIES, GR^CO-LATIN — See 

VoCABULAKinS 

GNOSTICISM — During the second cen- 
tury of the ('hristian Era there arose a strange 
medley of doctrinal speculations, known as 
Gnosticism, which disturb(*d the p(*ace of the 
Church and necessitated the di'velopment of a 
Christian theology They represented a sys- 
tematic (‘llort to fuse Christianity into the vast 
fahne of speculation erected by philosophic 
thought Men of keen intelligence, having 
embiaced Clnistianity, naturally applied to its 
inv(‘stigat]()n the methods of Jewish learning 
and Gr(‘ek philosophy There soon sprang 
into existence a multitude of jiantheistic- 
id(*ahstic sects, varying widi'ly m their ideas, 
but agreeing upon certain basic principles 
They all piofessed a gnosis oi spiritual en- 
lightenment They n*garded Christianity as a 
system of metaphysics to be expressed m the 
categories of specula! ne thought They held 
that the soul attains its iightful end, not by 
faith and woiks, but by receiving a tradition of 
knowledge, communicated only to the initiated 
few and to whi(‘h the masses of mankind 
could not attain This doctrine of salvation 
by knowledge limited the (‘ujoyment of reli- 
gion to a few illummati The Gnostics were 
“ those who knew,” a superior order of beings 
apait from ordinary believers Most of them 
were dualists Adopting the familiar axiom 
of the philosophers, “ evil inheres m matter,” 
they despised the phvsn^al woild as the creation, 
not of the Supreme Deity, but of a Demiurge, 
a limited secondary god Some* said matter 
was eternal, others explained it as rubbish 
remaining after the completion of the spiritual 
pleioma, the result of accident or negligence in 
the process of creation They regarded the 
human body as an incumbrance m which the 
soul IS held captive and from which it will 
escape at death They denied the resurrection 
of the body and explained away the Incarnation 
of Christ, geiieially adopting the docetic theory, 
that Christ was a pure spirit with a phantasmal 
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or apparitioiial body. To account for the evo- 
lution of the universe, they called into exist- 
ence a series of “ endless genealogies, ’’ a long 
chain of lower gods or ceons, connecting the 
world with God The Demiurge and the 
material world were more or less antagonistic 
to God, and this present existence was essen- 
tially evil Thus Gnosticism was a philosophic 
and religious pessimism It was too specula- 
tive to be bound by scriptures, creeds, and 
sacraments There was no central authority 
Every Gnostic teacher shaped his theories to 
suit himself and garnished them with “ great 
swelling words ” The Cinostics were more 
active than the orthodox Christians in literary 
and educational work Their great teachers 
— Basilidcs (c 125), Valentinus (125-140), 
Bardesanes (154 -222), IIeiaclt‘on (c 100), aiul 
Marcion (c 150) mad(‘ many disciples who 
became famous educators and founded colleges 
in Aiitioc.h, Alexandria, and other centers of 
learning to which multitudes of students were 
drawn They produced a vast and varied col- 
lection of writings, most of which have perished 
The Gnostic theories possess a curious interest 
for the scientist, and especially the psychologist, 
because of their original and often fantastic 
efforts to solve the great problems of life and 
mind W R 

See Alexandra, Schools of 
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GODDARD, WILLIAM STANLEY (1757- 
1845) — ■ One of tin* most infliKMitial Head- 
masters of Winchester ('ollegi^ Himself edu- 
cated at Winchester and Merton College*, 
Oxford, where he graduated BA in 1781, he 
became usher or second master at his old 
school m 1784 Under Dr Warton, h(*ad- 
master at this time, the numbers had dwindled, 
discipline was lax, and scholarship was low 
As a result of a “ rebellion of the pupils, Dr 
Warton resigned and was succeeded by Dr 
Goddard m 1796 He introduced a new spirit 
into the school; the numbers increased, the 
standard of s(9iolarship was raised, but above 
all he showed great tact m managing boys, in 
putting trust in them, and in permitting a 
certain measure of self-government Dr Ar- 
nold was a pupil at Winchester under Goddard, 
and there can be no doubt that he owed much 
to his influence and to Winchester traditions, 
to Goddard^s tact Dr. Arnold frequently re- 
curred A large number of boys educated at 
Winchester at this period attained eminence in 
later life Dr Goddard retired in 1809, became 
prebendary of St Pauhs in 1814, canon of 


Salisbury in 1829, and died m 1845 He gave, 
during ins lifetime, £25,000 to his old school 
to be used for masters’ salaries m place of the 
iniquitous system of gratuities 
See Winchester College 
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GODWIN, MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 

(1759-1797) — An English author, the wife of 
William Godwin {qv), whose political and 
social theories she shared Impatient with a 
system of female education which made puppets 
of girls and killed individuality, she wrote, m 
1792, the Vindication of the Rights of Women, 
a remarkably capable plea for the political, 
social, and intellectual enfranchisement of 
women Her geneial thesis is “ make women 
rational creatures and fiee citiz(‘ns and they 
will quickly become good wives and mothers; 
that IS, if men do not neglect the duties of hus- 
bands and fathers ” Women should be “ free 
from all restraints by allowing them to par- 
ticipate 111 the inh(*rent rights of mankind ” 
Hcncc she was strongly opposed to the type 
of education jiroposed bv Rousseau for Sophia 
In a chapter on National Education, Miss 
Godwin takes occasion to criticize seveiely 
private educ-ation and pnvat(‘ and boarding 
schools, whi(‘h arc* marked bv tyranny and 
slavery to fornix The private schools give 
little thought to moial tiainmg, the masters 
considering their duty done if they teach Latin 
and (iret'k and send a f(‘W good scholars to tin* 
universiti(*s But “it is not foi the benefit 
of society that a few brilliant men should be 
bi ought forward at the expense of the multi- 
tude ” Hence she advocates a systcmi of 
national education in the first years, at least, 
on a puielv deinociatic basis A national 
system should provide a common school foi 
children of all classes from the age of five to 
nine Reading, writing, and arithmetic, natural 
history, simple experim(*nts in natural philoso- 
phy, botany, mechanics, astronomy, religion, 
history, and politics would make up the cur- 
riculum, but plav in the open air must nevei 
be neglected After the age of nim* the poorer 
children would go to industrial schools for 
vocational training, whih* the rich would study 
languages, science, history, and politics. Both 
sexes w(*re to be educated together, for coedu- 
cation serves to perfect both not only morally, 
but for coiniiamonship through life 

In her other work. Thoughts on the Education 
of Daughter.^ (1787), she also attacks the nar- 
row training of girls for the drawing room, 
which was so (diaracteristic of the time Sug- 
gestions art* here offered for tin* education of 
girls which would leplace the prevailing super- 
ficiality, weakness, dependence, and affectation 
of women by a healthy iiidependenct* and desire 
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10 share m the world’s work as the companions 
of men. Mrs Godwin, always devoutly reli- 
gious, took a strong interest in moral training 
of children, and translated Salzinann’s Moral- 
tsches Elementarbuch {Elements of Morality^ 
1790), with modifications to suit English con- 
ditions (See Salzmann, Christian Got- 

THILF ) 
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GODWIN, WILLIAM (17r)6-1836) — Eng- 
lish political philosopher, novelist, and anti- 
quarian, the son of a dissenting minister and 
himself a minister from 177(S to 1783, when he 
came under the influence of the Fieneh phi- 
losophers and English nquihlieans lie sym- 
pathized with the theory of the Fieneh Hevolu- 
tion, but hardly with the methods of procedure 
He associated with the most prominent Eng- 
lish radicals, and in 1793 his Etiquiry concern- 
trig P oh ticnl Justice and its Influence on Morals 
and Happiness placed him at the head of the 
extremists This work, which attracted con- 
siderable attention and was a source of inspira- 
tion to many young men, was an attack on all 
forms of government as means of constraint 
and control The relations of individuals in 
society should be regulated on a basis of justice, 

a principle which proposes to itself the pro- 
duction of the greatest sum of jileasure and hap- 
piness,” and this principle in turn depends on 
reason Godwin’s belief in the perfectability 
of man was connected with his belief that reason 
could be improved indefinitely Hence he be'- 
heved in the boundless possibilities of educa- 
tion, of which all alike were capable In this 
work Godwin held that the differences between 
individuals due to heredity were of small ac- 
count and would disappear under the mfluenee 
of a common education The administration 
of education he would not leave in the control 
of a national government, since it would tend 
to perpetuate its own opinions and would pre- 
vent the development of an open mind ready 
to search for truth rather than to accept opin- 
ions, and, further, private endeavor on the 
part of teacher and taught would be accom- 
panied by enthusiasm and energy ” But 
while this work was evidently written under 
French influence, there is little trace of Rous- 
seau m Godwin’s educational writings- The 
Enquirer^ Reflections on Education, Manners, 
ond Literature (London, 1797), and Thoughts 
on Man; his Nature, Production, and Dis- 


coveries (London, 1831) In the Preface of the 
earlier work the author declares his belief m 
the intimate connection between the cause of 
political reform and the cause of intellectual 
and literary refinement The objects of edu- 
cation arc the attainment of happiness, virtue, 
and wisdom, each of these depending on the 
other In discussing tln^ value of private 
(tutorial) or public education {i e in school) 
(lodwin argues in favor of the latter on social 
grounds, for to practice upon a smaller theatei 
the business of the world must be one of Hi(‘ 
most desirable sources of instruction and morals,” 
and further, the child learns more fiom intei- 
course with his companions than from the 
teacher The purpose of education is to jiro- 
vide against the age of five and twenty a mind 
well regulated, active, and prcpaied to learn ” 
Hence the importance which he attaches to 
habit formation in the young; the school is not 
to impart knowledge so much as habits of in- 
tellectual activity Godwin accepted the dis- 
ciplinary value of the classics, for the retention 
of which he states arguments which have not 
since been improved upon by their advocates 
But the most remarkable pronouncement is 
that on method in the essay Of the Coniniuni- 
cation of Knowledge, an anticipation of the 
doctrine of interest “ The best motive to 
learn is a perception of the value of the thing 
learned, the worst motive may well be 
affirmed to be constraint and fear, there is a 
motive between these desire not springing 
from the intrinsic excellence of the object, but 
from the accidental attractions which the 
teacher may have attached to it ” If his plan 
of giving the pujiil a motive to learn and smooth- 
ing out his difficulties is adopted, the author 
believes that the face of education will be 
changed and “no such characters are left upon 
the scene as either preceptor or pupil ” Ac- 
cording to the new method “ the pupil should 
go first and the master follow ” While he 
admires “ the treatise of Rousseau upon edu- 
cation ” as “ probably a work of the highest 
value,” he criticizes his system severely b(- 
cause of lack of frankness on the part of the 
tutor and because of the deception played on 
the pupil, for “ his whole system is a series of 
tricks, a puppet-show exhibition, of which the 
master holds the wires, and the scholar is never 
to suspect in what manner thi'y aie moved ” 
In the Thoughts Godwin has clearly made 
some advance in educational theory While 
he still has faith in the great educational value 
of the classics, he advises that a pupil who has 
no ability for language should be taken away 
from those studies More respect should be 
shown to individuality; the capacities of a 
scholar should be studied and his career and 
education should follow accordingly. An ill- 
adapted curriculum is frequently at fault 
rather than innate stupiditv, for “ nature never 
made a dunce ” Godwin is thus compelled 
to recommend a wider curriculum, including 
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** tlio rudiments of all the sciences that are in 
ordinal y use,” than he liad done in the En- 
quirer In this volume there is also an attack 
on phrenology and insistence on th(‘ unity of 
the mind The author discredits the view 
put forward by the phrenologists that an indi- 
vidual IS endowed with special abilities, and 
shows that a child may be born with general 
ability which can lx* directed to special ends 
Godwin’s political work was soon forgotten, and 
his educational writings, though full of sound 
common-sense views and sympathy, did not 
exercis(' any marked influence 
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GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG (1740- 
1832) — Although Goethe has not formu- 
lated any connected svsti'in of education, his 
works contain some of tlx* deepest and most 
fruitful pedagogic thoughts His interest in 
education was earlv aroused through the woiks 
of Basedow and Rousseau, in Weimai he di- 
rected the education of the son of Frau von 
Stein, a voung man of rather nx'diocie talents, 
whom Schillei, hovv(*v(‘r, pronounced a “peda- 
gogic masterpieci' ” , and, as a minister, he 
exerted a great mfliu'nce on the educational 
alfairs of the duchv of Weimar Above all, 
Goethe studied tlx* development of his own 
mind, striving to raise himself to higher and 
higher levels This conscious process of self- 
education, coupled with the poet’s profound in- 
sight into human lift*, invests Goc'the’s ideas on 
education with a great interest and significance 
Goethe realizes the necessity of education, al- 
though he behev(‘S that the educatoi cannot 
j)ut anything into the mind which is not alieady 
there liy nature The method of education 
must be self-activity, education must be posi- 
tive and not repressive, education through 
feai IS the worst of all 

The object of education, acc-ording to Goethe, 
is the ilevelopment, from within, of all the 
powers of the human mind, so as to produce an 
harmonious personality which will be active 
in the service of society This social view of 
education finds (‘xpression m the description 
of tlx* “ pedagogic province ” of his novel 
Wilhelm Mcisici's Wanderjahre In this prov- 
ince, which forms a small state in itself, and 
from which all unjiedagogic influences are care- 
fully excluded, boys are educ.ated in common, 
each for that kind of occupation for which he 
seems to show the greatest aptitude Their 
education is thoroughly practical, and is per- 
meated bv an ethical spirit to wdiich Goethe 
gives the nanx* of ” rev(*ience ” Thi(*e kinds 
of reverence aie inculcated: for that which is 
abovx* us, that which is around us, and that 
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which is beneath us, in other words, for God, 
Humanity, and Nature From these three 
reverences springs the highest, which is self- 
reverence These ethical teachings are em- 
bodied 111 appropriate symbols and transmitted 
by song F. M. 
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GOLDEN SECTION. — When a spacial 
hgure IS so divided that it obeys the formula 

the longest side is to the shortest side as the 
sum of tlx* two sides is to the longest side, 
the divusion is especially pleasing to the ob- 
server and IS designated the golden section 
This formula is obeyed by oinamental crosses, 
by books and pictures, to such an extent that it 
is evident that the relation is common and nat- 
ural to ev(*n untrained individuals The ex- 
planation of the satisfactory chaiactei of this 
division IS not easy to give Such a division 
departs from absolute symmetry enough to give 
variety, and it is near (*nough to symmetry so 
that neither dimension is extiavagantly diflerent 
from the other C H J. 
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GOLDSMITH, OLIVER (1728-1774) — 
The English poet and writer has left among his 
wiitmgs some excellent descriptions of the life 
of an assistant oi usher and a criticism of the 
education of his day As a boy he had been 
moved about fiom school to school with but 
little intellectual profit from any of them It is 
suyjjiosed that it is the master of tlx* second 
school which he attended, Thomas Byrne, a 
retired soldier, who is the prototype of the 
Village S(4ioolmastcr in the Deserted Village: — 

“And Btill they gazed and still the wonder grew 

That one Bmall head could carry all he knew ’’ 

As a student he was at Trmitv^ ('ollege, Dublin, 
at Edinburgh, and at Louvain For a time he 
assisted m a school kept by his brother, served 
as private tutor in Ireland, and was usher at 
Pcckham Academy, so that his account of the 
humiliating jiosition of the usher is based pos- 
sibly on hrst-hand experience It is m the same 
essay that he criticizes the declamatory style 
of educational writings and asks for a more 
scientific manni‘r of presentation and for 
“ didactic simplicity ” Goldsmith attacks the 
numerous private boai dmg schools of the period. 
“ Is any man unfit for any of the jirofessions, 
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he finds Ins last lesourco in setting up school,’' 
with no small profit to himself The state 
should interfere and at least “ cast its eye to 
their instructors,” a supjgestion which still 
remains to be put into effect in J^mgland 
Better salaries are required to sccurt' abh'r men 
for the teaching? profession The public schools 
are superior to private schools, for “ it is not 
from their masters, but from their equals youth 
learn a knowledge of th(‘ world ” Tempeiance 
and frusalitv, (pialities which (loldsmiih had 
negatively discovered to be desirable, should 
be taught m school, and moial tales should be 
introduced (loldsmith fuither attacks the 
teaching of rhetoric and elocution, where con- 
viction and a kuowledg(‘ of the subject and 
language an* of greatei value lb* was also 
opposed to the eneycloiiedic curriculum of his 
day, by which the child soon becom(*s a talki'r 
in all and a master in none ” C'learlv some- 
thing of ” soft jiedagogy ” was aln*adv cr{‘eping 
into the schools, for Goldsmith mentions the 
futility of teaching language through ti'xtbooks 
with text on om* side and literal translation on 
the other Further, he says, ‘‘ attc'inpting to 
deceive children into instruction is only 

deceiving ourselves, and I know no passion 
capable of conquering a child’s natural laziness 
but fear” In another work {Present State of 
Polite Learning) the author discusses the n*!- 
ative merits of travel and study in college, and 
decides m favor of the lattei for the young man 
The universities lie divides into three groups 
those which retain the scholastic tradition, — 
Prague, l^ouvam, and Padua, those which do 
not prescribe the k'ngth of residence for a degree 
nor control the students, — Edmbuigh, Gottin- 
gen, JiCyden, Geneva, and those which have a 
prescribed period of study and some control, — 
Oxford, Cambndge, and Dublin Dealing with 
the general characteristics of the universities 
he controverts the belief that they are places 
to advance learning, for new improvements in 
learning are seldom adopted m colleges until 
admitted everywhere else And this is right, 
we should always be cautious of teaching the 
rising generation uncertainties foi truth ” And 
lastly this modern touch may be added, 
” Learning is most advanced m populous cities, 
where chance often conspires with industry to 
promote it ” 
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GOLDTHWAITE, WILLIAM C (1816- 
1882). — FJducational author, educated in the 
public schools of Massachusetts and at Amherst 
College Fie was engaged in secondary school 
work in Virginia and New .Jersey for a number 
of years and was principal of the academy at 
\Vi*stfield, Mass , from 1844 to 1868 He was 


one of the founders and editors of tin* Mas- 
sachusetts Teacher, and tin* aulhoi of geograph- 
ical textbooks W S M. 

GOLIARDS — The iianii' of a class of wan- 
dering stud(‘nts of th(' rniddh* ages They w(*r(' 
drawn from the clerical orders and consisted 
of those who had no (‘ure or office The tcrai 
IS derived, according to Wiiglit, from quia, and 
refers to their gluttonous and intemperate 
habits They wande‘red from univeisity to 
university as hang(*rs-on of the higher clergy, 
oi fioni one* couit to another, and led a riotous 
existence, living g(‘neially from hand to mouth 
The bond which bound those who adojited this 
form of life tog(‘th('r into a sort of fraternity 
was adherence to a mythical patron, Gohas or 
Golias the Bishop, refeired to also as prirnas 
and archipoeta In his name and m his honor 
were perpetrated all the vices and jileasures 
which were incidental to a tramj) life To him 
were dedicated all the songs and literature which 
origmat(*d with this class, and under his jiatron- 
age w(‘ie made* all the attacks against ecclesi- 
astical authority and e\eiything that was con- 
sidered sacred, as, foi exanijile, the Apocdlypse 
Gohee, a parody on the Ajiocalypse of St John 
Th(‘ songs have b(‘en collect(‘d and jniblished 
under the title of Carmina Burana (q v ) 

See Bacchants 
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GONZAGA COLLEGE, SPOKANE, WASH. 

— See Jp:sus, Society of Educational V'okk 

OF 

GONZAGA COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, 

DC — See Jesus, Society of F]ducational 
Work op 

GOODNOW, ISAAC T (1814-1891) ~ 
A pioneer of the common-school movement in 
Kansas, was educated at the Wesleyan ac'ademy 
at Wilbrahani, Mass , and was engaged m seeontl- 
arysehool work first in Massachusetts, Maine, 
and Rhode Lsland, and later in Kansas. He 
was president of Bluemoiit Gollege from 1856 to 
1863 and state supermlendent of Kansas from 
1863 to 1867 W. S. M. 

GOODRICH, CHAUNCEY ALLEN (1790- 
1860) — Lexicographei ; graduated from Yale 
College in 1810 lie was tutor at Yale from 
1812 to 1814 and professor from 1817 to 1839. 
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He was the authoi of seveial (JnM'k and Latin 
textbooks, edited th(‘ Qiiarteilij Spcctaloi y and 
brought out, numerous revised editions of the 
dictionary of his father-in-law, Noah Wcbstiu* 
iq.v.), W. S. M. 

GOODRICH, SAMUEL GRISWOLD (1793- 
1860) — Author of the Peter Parley books, 
published eighty-four textbooks and reading 
books for children His textbooks include, 
besides readers and primers, histoi*ies, geog- 
raphies, spelling books, and science books 

W. S. M. 

GORDON, ROBERT ( 1 668- 1731) —Founder 
of Robert Gordon’s College, an institution for 
the education of boys in Aberdeen, Scotland; 
was born m 1668 and died in 1731 For many 
years he carried on business as a merchant in 
Dantzig and amassed considerable wealth. 
On his death, he let! his fortune m trust to the 
magistrates and ministers of Aberdeen for ‘‘ the 
building of an Hospital and for the maintenance 
and education of lioys whose parents are poor 
and indigent and not able to maintain them at 
school, and to put them to trades and employ- 
ments ” The erection of the Hospital build- 
ings was begun soon after the testatoi’s death, 
but it was not until 1750 that the school was 
formally opened with fourteen boys, under the 
mastership of a Pobert Abercrombie, minister 
at Fortdee From its foundation down to 1881, 
the institution was conducted on the basis of the 
original foundation as a hospital or boarding 
school for the sons of indigent burgesses In 
the latter year, acting under powers conferred 
by the Endowed Institutions (Scotland Act), 
it was agreed to convert the Hospital School 
into a college or day school in which the chief 
subjects of instruction should be the English 
language and literature, history and geography, 
modern languages, mathematics, and the ele- 
ments of physical and natural science. Pro- 
vision was also made for the establishment of 
evening classes for youths and adults The in- 
stitution was hereafter designated as “ Robert 
Gordon’s College 111 Aberdeen ” Quite recently, 
in 1910, the Constitution of the College has 
again been changed, and, in the future, Robert 
Gordon’s College will become an integral part 
of the Aberdeen and North of Scotland Techni- 
cal College, an institution designed to provide 
higher technical education for the North of 
Scotland, similar to that provided in the Glas- 
gow and West of Scotland Technical College 
and m the Edinburgh Heriot-Watt Technical 
College A D. 
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GORDON COMPREHENSIVE METHOD 

— See Reading 


GORDY, J P (1851-1908) — Educational 
writer and professor, educated m the western 
University of Pennsylvania and the University 
of Leipzig He was professor of the history of 
education in the Ohio State University (1886- 
1900) and New York University (1901-1908) 
Author of Growth and Development of the 
Normal School Idea in the United Staten; 
Education in the Elementary School; and Text- 
book on Pnijchology W S M 

GORHAM, JOHN (1793-1829) — Author 
of textbooks m chemistry and physics; was edu- 
cated at Harvard College and the University 
of Edinburgh and was professor at Harvard. 

W S M. 

GOTHA, SCHOOL REFORM IN — The 

small state of Saxe-Gotha, situated almost in the 
center of Germany, holds a position in the his- 
tory of education which is almost unique The 
earliest record of a school m the duchy is m 
1299 when reference is made to a school in con- 
nection with the church in the town of Gotha 
In 1327 two schools are mentioned, and a few 
years later a school of girls is referred to Con- 
siderable activity was shown during the peiiod 
of the Reformation Myconius, a friend of 
Luther, became pastor and superintendent m 
Gotha m 1524 Influenced by Luther’s Letters 
to Councilors and the Letters to Pastors, My- 
conius attempted to introduce some form of 
elementary education The elements of a sys- 
tem are found m the instruction m reading 
which the pastors and sextons were ordered to 
give on Sundays This lasted until the Thirty 
Years’ War, when the small duchy was reduced 
to poverty and chaos like so many of her neigh- 
bors But from this state of depression Gotha 
was raised through the efforts of a ruler whose 
interest m the welfare and education of his 
people placed him in the forefront With a 
firm belief m education imbibed from his mother, 
Dorothea Maria, pupil and patron of Ratkc 
{qv)y Duke Ernest the Pious recognized that 
this was the only means for the regeneration of 
his country Already in 1640 he ordered a 
school and church visitation to gather informa- 
tion as a basis for further action He himself 
made some visits personally For the reform 
of schools and the establishment of a system 
of education he summoned to his aid Andreas 
Reyher {q v ) who had been a member of the 
philosophical faculty at Leipzig, rector of a 
gymnasium, and author of several school texts 
Reyher was appointed rector of the gymnasium 
at Gotha m 1640 lie was abreast of the best 
educational thought of his day, and was ac- 
quainted with the work of Alsted, Ratke. and 
C’omenius {q v.) The Duke commissionecl him 
to draw up a Methodus docendi primarily for 
lower forms of the gymnasium, but useful also 
for other schools of the state The result was 
the Schulmethodus (School Method or Special 
and particular report y stating how, under the 
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protection of the Lord, the hoyn and girls of 
villages, and the children belonging to the lower 
class of the population of towns, of this princi- 
pality of Gotha can and shall be plainly and suc- 
cessfully taught. Written by the order of his 
Grace the Prince and printed in Gotha by Peter 
Schmieden in the year 1642) This work, which 
was carefully revised by the Duke, appeared 
in 1642 and again in 1648, 1658, 1662, and 1672 
Attendance at school was made compulsory 
on pain of a hne not only for absence but for 
tardiness The teachers were ordered to be 
humane, and to avoid abuse and severity A 
fully prescribed time-table was issued The 
chief stress was laid on religious instruction, and 
the teachers were to avoid mere memory drill 
Writing, spelling, reading, and arithmetic be- 
came regular subjects for the elementary school 
The most remarkable addition was the study of 
natural and other useful sciences, including 
mensuration and surveying for boys, natural 
phenomena, geography, zoology, information 
was to be given on all natural objects m 
the neighborhood ‘‘ Everything that can be 
shown to children should be shown ” The 
oldest children were to be taught civics, some- 
thing. about the government of the state and 
the importance of education. An annual ex- 
amination was to be held at which the super- 
intendent was to examine the records of the 
previous year and compare with the progress 
made at the time of the examination 

Twenty model schools were established, new 
inspectors were appointed, better teachers were 
secured, textbooks were written and distrib- 
uted gratis to school children Among the 
textbooks which were written by Reyher may 
be mentioned the Deutsch ABC- und Syllaben- 
buchlein fur die Kinder im Furstenthumb Gotha 
( The German Hornbook and Speller for Children 
in the Principality of Gotha) 1641, Teutsche 
Lcsebuchlein (German Reader) 1642; Arithme- 
tica, and in 1656 the Kintzer Unterrichl (Short 
Insti Hction in natuial objects, in some useful 
sciences, in ecclesiastical and secular institutions 
of the country and in some domestic rescripts) 
For the training of children m manners a Short 
instruction on the behavior of children was pub- 
lished in 1654 on conduct of children on rising, 
dressing, at meals, at school and church, at 
play, and among strangers The teachers were 
advised to study by themselves or with pastors 
and inspectors Their salaries were raised, 
a sick fund was established, and some provision 
was made for the maintenance of teachers’ 
widows and orphans Although he realized 
the importance of training teachers, Duke Ernest 
could only charge his successors with the duty, 
since his own means would not permit the estab- 
lishment of a system in his own day 

But reforms were not confined to the ele- 
mentary schools alone Under Reyher the 
gymnasium at Gotha gamed a great reputation, 
and pupils were drawn from the noble classes 
from all parts of Europe The number of 


classes was increased, and special att(‘ntion 
was paid to the preparation of the older schol- 
ars for the university. The Duke frequently 
visited the school and took a special interest in 
the conduct of the pupils Many of these 
proceeded to Jena, but, while the influence of 
the Duke was limited m this university, he 
issued a regulation in 1657 for those of his own 
subjects who attended there, dealing with tlie 
aim of studies, the means to this end, and tlie 
dLstribution of time For the education of his 
own children, of whom he had eighteen, he drew 
up a rigorous regulation dealing with eveiy 
hour of the day 

But such a system could only last so long as 
he who inspired it lived The “ Prince among 
educators and educator among Princes ” died 
in 1675 and had already been preceded by his 
able assistant, Reyher, m 1673 Fiom that 
date until the middle of the last century the 
educational history of Gotha is one of con- 
tinued decline, due in some measure to the fact 
that the duchy was divided among tin' sons 
of Duke Ernest, and largely to the e\tra^a- 
gance of the petty rulers who spent the coun- 
try’s wealth m cheap imitations of the Gourt of 
Versailles The decline was arrested for a brief 
period under Ernest the Wise ( 1772-1804), who, 
assisted by Haun, inaugurated a n'foim of the 
decayed schools of the state, teacheis were 
trained, schools were inspected, liaish discipline 
was stopped, the appointmi'iit of old si'ivants 
to schools was checked, better methods of teach- 
ing were introduced by the issue in 1801 by 
ilaun of The common school method us or prac- 
tical instruction for inspectors and teachers of 
every kind of elemental y schools, also for pnvate 
teachers, illustrated by correct tables constructed 
by J. E. Christian Haun But the party of 
reaction again seized control on the death of 
Duke Ernest the Wise, and a real and lasting 
reform was not introduced until 1863, on the 
basis of which a system has been evolved wdiich 
places the small duchy of Gotha among the 
leaders in the German educational system See 
FIrnest 1, THE Pious; Ernest II 
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GOTHENBURG, UNIVERSITY OF, SWE- 
DEN — An institution founded in 1887 and 
opened m 1891 as a result of municipal aid and 
private beneficence Lectures and courses had 
been organized m the town since 1841 under 
the auspices of the Royal Society for Science 
and Literature, and these had been subsidized 
by the municipal authorities since 1874 The 
university at present has only the faculty of 
arts Although it is not a state university, 
the professors at Gothenburg must be approved 
on appointment bv the King, and since 1909, 
when the institution received permission to 
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conduct certain examinations, it has been 
placed under the authority of the Chancellor 
of the State Universities In 1910 there was 
an enrollment of 166 matriculated students and 
41 auditors 
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Minerva, Handbuch der gelehrten Welt, Vol I (Strass- 
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GOTTINGEN, THE ROYAL GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS UNIVERSITY OF — Founded bv 
King Oeorge II of England, in his capacity 
as Elector of Hanover, the opening of the in- 
stitution being celebrated with great ceremony 
m 1737, although imstruction had actually b(‘- 
gun three years prior to this date The uni- 
versity forged to the front rapidly, and is to 
this day one of the most renowned of the (ler- 
man institutions of higher learning, having 
attracted a large number of English and Ameri- 
can students, among the latter being Emerson, 
Longfellow, Bancroft, and Motley Benjamin 
Franklin paid a visit to tin* university as early 
as 1766, and was made a member of the Roval 
Society of Science 

The university in its beginnings differed 
from those established during the second half 
of the sixt(‘onth and during the seventeenth 
century in that the theological (Protestant) 
faculty was not emphasized to the detriment 
of the others, the healthy early development 
of the institution being attributable in large 
measure to the excellent administration of the 
Hanoverian minister, Von Munchhausen (until 
1771) During the years of stoim and stress 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Gottingen was included for six years in the 
Kingdom of Westphalia, but after the War of 
Liberation it was reunited to Hanovci, which 
had been raised to the rank of a kingdom A 
new era of prosperity was now ushered in, 
which unfortunately received a severe setback 
as a result of the dismissal in 1837 of seven of 
the most celebrated teachers of the university 
who had opposed the government in the con- 
stitutional conflict, tlie number including 
Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm and the historians 
Dahlmann and Gervinus In 1866 Gottingen 
became a Prussian institution, but its loss of 
independence — it had been the sole Hano- 
verian university -- was by no means accom- 
panied by a decline in efficiency, as the Prussian 
Ministry has always evinced a warm interest 
in the institution, which has been manifested 
in recent years by the erection of a number of 
splendid medical institutes 

The faculty of ])lnloso])hy is by far the 
largest branch of the university, and includes 
the oldest philological seminar in Germany, as 
well as a picture gallery and a collection of 
engravings as adjuncts of the work m the his- 
tory of art The anatomical institute contains 
Blurnenbach’s famous collection of skulls 
Considerable emiihasis has been and is still 
laid at Gottingen upon the subject of mathe- 


matics, while the departments of physics and 
physical chemistry are also widely known 
The university library, an important collection 
from th(' very first, contains over 550,000 
volumes and almost 7000 manuscripts, it being 
the largest university library m Germany. 
The university also contains a riding academy 
and a swimming pool A German institute for 
foreign students, the Bottmger Studienhaus, 
established by an Iffberfeld merchant in 1909, 
was transferred to the university of Berlin (1911) 
The annual budget of the university amounts 
to about $400,000 The town is also the head- 
(piarters of a famous Royal Society of Science 
{GcfieUscbaft der' W isscnschaften — 1751, 1893), 
and contains a professional school for Femme- 
charuk 

In addition to the scholars referred to above, 
mention may be made of Albrecht von Haller 
m science, Heyne in philology, Wilhelm Weber 
in physics, Wohler m chemistry, Gauss m 
mathematics, Gurtius, Waitz, and Roscher m 
history, Jhenng and Planck in jurisprudence, 
and more recently Moritz Heyne m Germanic 
philology Heinrich Heme was a student at 
Gottingen from 1820 to 1821, Bismarck from 
1832 to 1833 

During the winter semi'ster of 1909-1910 
Gottingen rank(‘d se\enth m point of attend- 
ance among the German universities, enrolling 
2342 students (217 women), of whom 112 (57 
women) were audit-ors As at a number of 
other German univeisities, there are more 
students (1419) enrolled in the faculty of 
philosophy than in all of the others combined, 
including the great majority of matriculated 
women The law facultv, which enjoys a high 
reputation, also has a large attendance (432), 
the school of medicine attracting 262 students 
and that of theology 117 In the winter 
semester of 1910 there woie 2233 students m 
attendance R T , Jr. 
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GOUCHER COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 

— An institution for the higher education of 
women, founded in 1884 by the Baltimore 
(Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
as the Woman’s College of Baltimore The 
college was opened in 1888 The present name 
was adopted in 1910 The entrance require- 
ments are fifteen units of high school work, 
and the A B degree is conferred at the end of 
a four-years course, consisting of certain re- 
quired and elective subjects, with a major in 
one department. In coopeiation with Johns 
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Hopkins University a College Course for 
Teachers is conducted by the faculties of both 
institutions, women students satisfying the 
requirements of these courses are admitted to 
the A B. degree of Goucher College The 
number of students enrolled in 1909-1910 was 
367. There were thirty-three members on the 
instructing staff 

GOUGE, THOMAS (1609-1681) — Dis- 
senting minister and yihilanthropist, educated 
at Eton and Cambridge Until the Uniformity 
Act of 1662 he held a living in London, in 
which he conducted catecheti(‘al classes and 
employed the poor in spinning flax and hemp, 
a type of poor relief taken up on a wide scale 
by ins friend Firmin (q v ) Gouge’s most 
important work, however, was the evangeli- 
zation of Wales, which he undertook in 1672 
He (‘stablished schools, and employed teachers 
to give instruction in English and the catechism 
Ultimately about three hundred schools were 
established In addition he also distributed, 
mainly at his own expense, religious literature 
In 1674 a trust for this purpose was estab- 
lished, including eminent churchmen and dis- 
senters, and the* Bible, Book of Common 
Prayer, (Church (-atechism, and other woiks 
were made accessible to the Welsh either 
through free distribution oi at a verv low 
price So far as Goug(*’s schools are concerned, 
it would seem from Strype's evidence that 
they continued aftei his death until the 
Society for the Promotion of (’hristian Knowl- 
edge (q V ) became active in Wales (1730) 
Gouge, jnobably through the influence of 
Firmm, a governor of the institution, also 
devoted himself to catechizing the scholars of 
Christ’s Hospital 

See (hiAuiTY Schools 
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GOULD, BENJAMIN APTHORP (1787- 
1859) — The author of a scries of Latin text- 
books, was educated at Harvard and was 
headinastei of the Boston Latin School from 
1814 to 1829 W S M 


GOVERNMENTAL PUBLICATIONS ON 
EDUCATION. — See Offu'ial Punij('\Ti()Ns, 
and articles on National Systems of Education 

GOVERNORS, BOARDS OF —Sec Boards 
OF Control 

GOWNS — See Academic Costume 

GRACE — A term which originally meant a 
dispensation granted by a university or some 
faculty m it from the elaborate and compli- 
cated regulations ” required fiom candidates 
for degrees In the early period few candi- 
dates required ‘‘ graces,” but by the fifteenth 
century the ” grace ” was ask(‘d for as a legu- 
lar practice At Oxford it was granted by the 
Congregation of Regents Conditions were 
frequently imposed on the gi anting of graces 
involving the })erforinance of some action or a 
contribution for some purjiose, charitable or 
otherwise l^ater a grace came to mean anv 
decree of a university which involved a dispen- 
sation from statutory reciuirements The term 
IS still used in this sense of decrees of the 
Senate at Cambridge A further use of the 
word is with reference to the permission given 
by a college or hall for one of its members to 
take a degree 
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GRACELAND COLLEGE, LAMONI, LA — 

A coeducational institution opened in 1895 
under the auspices of the Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints Prepaia- 
tory, collegiate, normal, commercial, music, and 
oratory departments are maintained An in- 
dustrial department is provided to eiiabh* 
students to defray part of their expenses 
The entrance recpiirements are eipiivalent to 
twelve units of high school work The degrees 
of A B and B S are conferied on completion 
of the requiiements There is a faculty of thir- 
teen members 

GRADATION, GRADES, GRADED 
SCHOOLS. — See Gradino and Promotion 


GOVERNMENT AID — See England, 
Education in; National Government and 
Education 


GRADE GROUP PLAN — See Grading 
and Promotion 


GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN — See 

Rewards and Punishments; School Manage- 
ment. 

GOVERNMENT, SCHOOL — See School 
Management 

GOVERNMENT, SELF, IN SCHOOL.— 

See Self-Government of Pupils; School 
Management. 


GRADE MEETINGS — Teachers m service 
are given instruction through teachers’ meet- 
ings variously composed When the basis of 
determining the attendance is the grade or 
grades taught by the teachers, the name 
“ grade meeting ” is applied Thus, there are 
first grade meetings, third and fourth grade 
meetings, or grammar grade meetings. H S 
See Supervision of Teaching; Teachers in 
Service, Training of. 
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GRADING AND PROMOTION — As iiioasuie of (‘(‘oiioniy wherever children must 

school s^^stems heeoine organized, the ncces- he dealt with in large numbers 

sity of teaching children m groups composed Starting with the assumption that some 

of thos(‘ of substantially eciual attainments system of grading is necessary and that the 

produces the graded system or graded school end of a system of grading is to produce 

An ideal system of grades presupposes that groups so homogeneous as to make the maxi- 

all the children in a given group shall be about mum progress of all the individuals composing 

the same age and of equal capacity for school the group possible, the various attempts to 

work A system of grading or classification or modify the effects of its too great mechaniza- 

groupmg by classes begins with the entrance tion may be discussed If, from a large num- 

mto school of a large number of children not her of children, there be removed tlie com- 

yet trained in school subjects Those who paratively small number of individuals who 

advance regularly through a course of study vaiy greatly from the normal, there is a system 

have their progress marked at certain intervals of grading and promotion supplemented by the 

by promotion, which is essentially a stage when existence of special classes (qv), into which 

reclassification seems desirable Naturally the might be put those who by reason of excessive 

course of study is the foundation of grading age are ill adapted to given grades, or those 

This program of work and of standards to be who, having deficient sense organs or being 

reached indicates divisions appropriate to each weak mentally, are manifestly incapable of 

year or other interval The course of study keeping pace with any group of normal clnl- 

may be so framed at any given stage as to be dren This removes from the grades the 

capable of mastery by a large or small propor- strongly marked variant cases, and gives the 

tion of the children It may lay stress on teacher opportunity to devote her efforts to a 

formal elements of subjects in which sjiecial class more nearly homogeneous Similarly 

details may be placed at a premium, thus such pupils as may retard the work of a class 

resulting in the failure of a considerable num- through increasing the difficulties of discipline 

ber of ungifted children may be put into special disciplinary classes (q v ) 

At any stage the object of a svstem of grad- Even among fairly normal children it is 

mg 18 to produce groups or classes that are found that not all can make the same rate of 

fairly homogeneous as regards attainments at progress Where a pupil is so obviously unable 

the moment, and also capacity to make a cer- to maintain progiess in his grade, without 

tain rate of progress throughout the course of being m any sense defective, he may be trans- 
study as organized Grading and jiromotion ferred to a grade lower than his own (See 
thus come to be focusing jioints of a variety Demotion ) A system of grading has been 
of problems growing out of the teaching of devised whereby groups shall proceed, as it 
children m groups Mechanization of school were, along paiallel lines This is sometimes 
work first expresses itself in an inflexibility of known as the Cambridge system, and may be 
grading and in a rigidity of promotion from so systematized that a given course of study 

one stage to another in the course of study shall be completed m respectively seven, eight. 

The first fact to be noted is that the homo- or nine years, so fai as given individuals are 
geneousness of any group of children can be concerned Fully carried out, this system not 
approximate only Children of the same age only provides for ])upils who are persistently 
not only differ among themselves as regards unequal m their ability to make progress, but 
attainments in general, but also vary largely also for those who at one stage of their school 
according to the particular type of attainment career may proceed rapidly and at another 
considered, for example, of two children A slowly In large schools it is possible to still 
may be inferior to B in arithmetic, but superior further extend the principle involved m the 
to B in music Furthermore, children of sub- Cambridge system. Under close oversight of 
stantially equal attainim‘nts at a given time principal ami teacher, pupils may be formed 
may differ considerably as regards their rate into groups as n(*arly homogeneous as possible, 
of learning the subject mattiT The rate and the rate of jirogress may then be deter- 
commonly employed iii jiraclice is that which mined without reference to any fixed program, 
has been determined by experience as one but with reference solely to the capacity of the 
suitable to a majority of normal children group The system has been made so elastic 
Manifestly such a rate must fail to take account that individuals may be frequently shifted 
of individuals who differ considerably from the from one group to the other, according as they 
normal In general, consideration of the manifest capacity to proceed more rapidly or 
individual pupil tends to produce criticism of to require more time. This is sometimes 
the graded system, because m any such sys- referred to as the group system, and provides 
tern it will be found that not only are numerous the maximum degree of elasticity in this 
individuals quite unsuited to its requirements, direction. In a few instances it has been 
but that every individual at some point loses carried so far as to allow for a measurable 
in opportunities because of the system em- shifting of pupils from group to group accord- 
ployed. On the other hand it must be recog- mg as different subjects are being taken, but 
nized that a system of grading is a necessary this requires extremely close supervision, and is 
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possible only in a school of vi'ry large size 
Such classification or grading inipils by sub- 
jects is an arrangement which is more possibl(‘ 
in schools with the departmental system (q v ) 
than in others Not only is such a system an 
element in flexible grading, but in the later 
years it makes articulation with the high school 
possible 

Flexibility of grading is sometimes attained 
by varying the demands made upon pupils for 
amount of acquisition m any given grade 
This takes several forms The class may be 
carried over a given section of the course of 
study at such a rate as to allow the more 
capable pupils to meet all the requirements, 
but the less capable to require a review The 
first group may then be promoted, or, more 
commonly, may take additional work in the 
ground covered, while those less capable are 
acquiring necessary proficiency in the essential 
subjects A more extended form is found 
where two groups of pupils are carried along 
side by si(l(‘, the one containing the more 
capable, the other the less, the latter being 
requin^d to take only the minimum amount of 
work and to reach the minimum standard 
required for promotion, while the former takes 
an (‘iiriched course of study, not necessarily 
advancing them in the essential branches Both 
divisions are expected to cover substantially 
the same ground in the subjects essential to 
promotion A further modification of this 
plan rests on a differentiation of teaching It 
IS sometimes known as the Batavna plan {qv)^ 
involving two teachers in a room, the first of 
whom gives mainly class instruction, while the 
second coaches individuals who need additional 
assistance in order to make the required rate 
of progress A plan which is very similar is 
the division of a clavss into two groups, each 
alternately receiving the attention of the 
teacher, so that while one group is studying, 
the other is reciting (See Alternating Sys- 
tem ) 

All these systems are yet more or less in the 
experimental stage, and some of them involve 
administrative difficulties which can be met 
only in exceptional situations. It is evident, 
however, that all of them constitute important 
attempts to produce a system, which, while 
utilizing the economies and efficiency that 
result from a training of children in homo- 
geneous groups, shall nevertheless have due 
regard to the individual in respect to those 
points at which his interest demands some 
variation from the standards imposed upon the 
group 

It should be noted that a few educators 
believe that a radically different system of 
grouping children may eventually prove more 
satisfactory. Instead of a homogeneous group, 
the late Professor Jackman of Chicago Univer- 
sity believed that a group heterogeneous so 
far as the years and attainments of individuals 
were concerned could y(‘t be formed into an 


organic unity which would result in the maxi- 
mum opportunities for progri'ss of the individ- 
uals composing it From his point of view a 
system of training based laigely on activities 
would find in a given group old and young 
children, some bright and some dull, but each 
carrying on learning activities m conjunction 
with others in such a way as to finally attain 
a maximum result This system of classifica- 
tion would naturally require the elaboration of 
pedagogical theories which are yet very hypo- 
thetical 

The passage from one grade to another in a 
systematized course of study is commonly 
called promotion The failure of a child to 
pass this stage gives the phenomenon of retar- 
dation {qv ), winch is by some assumed to be 
an index of the efficiency of the results of 
teaching In the search for incentives among 
school children, promotion and non-promotion 
are often utilized as sources of motive The 
fear of non-promotion among some children 
can be the most powerful mcentivi' to exertion, 
while with others who are inclined to be mis- 
chievous it may serve as an e\cell(‘nt deterrent 
to insure good conduct At certain stages in 
the educational career of youths where promo- 
tion means advancement into other types of 
schools or into other types of opportunity, the 
event becomes comparable in its importance to 
the ceremony of initiation m primitive life 
The ability of the Cjcrman hoy to pass the im- 
perial examination, which entitles him to ex- 
emption from compulsory military service and 
barrack life, becomes an important factor m the 
social standing of the youth and his family 

Tests for promotion from one grade to an- 
other become important features not only m 
the administration of schools, but in deter- 
mining fundamental characteristics in the 
course of study itself A highly mechanical 
system tends to introduce external examina- 
tions as a basis for jiromotion and graduation 
A system m which the teachers must be 
stimulated by external aids makes free use of 
written examinations These developments 
were best exemplified in the English practice 
during the period of the so-called “ payment 
by results ” plan and in American cities dur- 
ing the period from 1870 to 1895 Even 
slight consideration will show that a system 
of written examinations will test certain forms 
of learning only, and will quite fail to test 
others Where written examinations prevail, 
subjects susceptible to this form of test will 
be at a premium Present American practice, 
however, tends not only toward flexible grad- 
ing, but toward flexibility in the conditions 
for promotion The teacher’s judgment of the 
pupil’s ability to proceed enters as a factor, as 
do also formal records made of a term’s work. 
(See Examinations ) 

In secondary schools there is an increasing 
tendency to giade the juipil on his ability in 
an individual subject rather than m all subjects 
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taken together Proinolion l)v s\ib|(‘(*t thi'ii 
comes to be the lule, and graduation is possible' 
when a definite miinber of units have been 
reached 

The future develoiunent of grading and pro- 
motion will rest more largely than in the past 
on a study of the needs and jiossibilities of 
children. The study of letaidation (qv) is 
serving to analyze the causes of the non- 
promotion of children Some of these causes 
are found in the course of study itself, some 
in matters like illness and irregular attendance, 
oyer which the school may have little control, 
and some m a failure to reach the individual 
as far as possible by more scientific grading 
It is yiossible that futuie developments will 
show that certain of the subjects recognized in 
a course of study are of such a nature that 
definite stages of attainment or power not 
only can, but must, be recognized as a basis of 
grouping, whereas other subjects have only a 
secondary bearing on the ability of the child 
to work in one group rather than in another 
This differentiation may indeed rest, to a cer- 
tain cKtc'nt, on the social imjiortance of the 
subjects For example, arithmetic is a subject 
lending itself easily to a graduated statement, 
and is also sufficiently important to be imposed 
as a condition of promotion Nature study, 
on the other hand, is not easily graded, and its 
importance may be such as to make it a 
matter of indifference whether the pupil has 
completed it or not when the question of pro- 
motion IS being considered In some school 
systems a deliberate differentiation is now^ 
being made between “ essential ” and addi- 
tional ” subjects, the former only being con- 
sidered in connection with questions of pro- 
motion 

The operation of a flexible system of grading 
as described above will be affected by conclu- 
sions yet to be reached as to the number of 
different groups of pupils which a teacher in a 
given room may handle to advantage Prac- 
tice in many places now assumes that a grade 
to a room is the di'sirable condition It is 
not clear, however, but that a more effective 
mastery of the art of teaching might not 
enable a teacher to carry at least two different 
grades or groups along side by side, with the 
maximum advantage to all concc'rned D S 
See Grading, Hygiene of. Retardation, 
Elimination and Acceleration of Pupils 
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GRADING BY PROMOTION. — See 

Grading and Promotion 

GRADING, FLEXIBLE — See Grading 
AND Promotion 

GRADING, HYGIENE OF — Modern in- 
vestigations have revolutionized the problem 
of grading With the older pedagogy it was a 
relatively simple thing to classify pupils merely 
according to their scholastic attainments 
Now many other factors must be considered, 
— physiologu^al age, ])sychological age, ability 
to work and to resist fatigue, general ])hysical 
condition, mental type as regards imagery, 
attention, and the like Hence to-dav tin* 
problem of giading is quite as much an hygienic 
as a ])edagogical one 

Roberts, the English anthropologist, was on(‘ 
of the first to put special emphasis on the nci'd 
of considering physical dcvc'lopmcnt in allot- 
ting pupils to the different grades lie made 
out a table giving the statures and weights of 
boys at different ages and the amount of tiiiu' 
that should be allotti'd foi study and sleep 
and rest, and he maintained that age alone is 
not sufficient to determine a child’s position in 
such a table, that “ A child who is much below 
the nu'an height- and weight of his ag(‘ should 
be placed a year below^, and one who is a good 
deal above th(‘ mean, espi'ciallv if the weight 
be good, may be advanced a year above that 
which his actual age reipiires,” and that the 
same principles should be considered in the 
grading of girls as in the grading of boys Dr 
Brahn and others have maintained that chil- 
dren should be gradc'd according to their 
ability to work and to resi.st fatigue Recently 
a demand for more than this has arisen Tlie 
studies by (hamptoii and others luivc shown 
the hygienic lu'cessity of considering physio- 
logical age in all (luestions of grading and the 
like Ills .study was based on investigations 
()1 high school students, and his general con- 
clusion was that, “ In future all our thought 
conc(*rning tin' years nine to seventeen must be 
released fiom the idea of chronological ago 
Statistics for groups or individuals respecting 
weight, height, strength, scholarship, mental 
oi })hysical endurance, medical or social con- 
ditions, that arc not referred to physiological 
age are inconsequential and misleading ” 

Dr (h'ampton’s investigations were based 
on actual physical examinations Sometimes 
under present conditions this is not practicable, 
and in lieu of this Mr Foster maintains that 
height IS a good index of physiological age, 
and the investigations by (juirsfeld support 
this view J^rofessor Rotch of Harvard strongly 
mainlains that the ajipearance and ossification 
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of the cpiphvscH of the wrist and fingers are a 
trustworthy index of the general osseous devel- 
opment, and this in turn of general physio- 
logical development Hence he takes X-ray 
photographs of these bones, and determines 
physiological age from them He distinguishes 
chronological age, anatomical age, physiological 
age, and functional cerebral age, and main- 
tains that the normal correspondence of all 
these ages should be the standard for giad- 
ing children, and that any other method of 
grouping IS unpractical and illusive There 
is at present no consensus in regard to what 
IS the best method of determining physiolognuil 
age More studies of this problem are greatly 
iK'cded 

Psychological age also must of course b(' 
considered But though tests of psychological 
alnlity and maturity have been advocated, 
none altogether satisfactory liave yet lieen 
d(' vised. The most important practical at- 
tc'inpts liave been in the use of mental tests, 
jiarticularly the Bmet tests, for detecting cases 
of arrested mental development While idiots 
are not likely to be found m the ])ubhc schools, 
imbeciles and feeble-minded of the higher 
grade, the so-called morons, are not infrequently 
found The importance of detecting such cases 
has b(‘en vividly shown by Dr (loddard, and 
further investigations and the perfection of 
such tests IS greatly inaHled 

The ])ubhc school must provide for three 
mam classes of pupils, — th(‘ normal child of 
good ability, including the supernormal, on 
the one hand, the defective children on the 
other, including those mentally and physically 
dehcient, and between these two groups the 
huge class of children who are more or less 
backward from various causes All these 
cases will be found discussed under the sepa- 
late titles as Backwvrd Pupils; Blind, 
fh)U('\TioN OF TiiK , Crippled Children, Kdu- 

(ATlON OF THE, De\F, EDUCATION OF THE, 
Devf-Blind, Education of the, Defecti\es, 
Schools FOR, Exceptional Children, Ner- 
\ous Children, Education of, Open-Air 
School, Ret\rdation and Elimination of 
Pupils, Speech Defects, Educational Treat- 
ment OF, Special Classes, Supernormal 
('HILDREN, TuHERCULOUS (hllLDREN, EdUC \- 
I'loN OF, etc 

Many special plans have been adopted Th(‘ 
])lan which has received the widc'st attrition, 
and which in a general way illustiates the 
principle upon which there is now a consensus, 
is the system of grading that has been iisecl 
for many years in the schools of Mannheim m 
Germany The main fi'aturc's of it are as 
follows, there is the ordinary school course of 
eight years, and Ix'sides the course for defec- 
tives, //i//.s.s'c//r/c?i, such as are found in many 
German citic's, with a four y(‘ars’ couise, and 
between the ordinary course' and the Ililfs- 
s(halen a course of six ve'ais which coveis tlu* 
same' ground as tin' oi dinary school course. 
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but has to do less with details, has smalh'T 
classes, and specially eejuipped teachers Trans- 
fer from the shorter course to the fuller course 
or the reverse is easy at the end of each year 
(See Germany, Education in ) There have 
been many criticisms of this Mannheim system; 
but some plan of this kind is obviously neces- 
sary, and such a system seems to come nearer 
than any other which has been tried to meet- 
ing the demands upon which there is a con- 
sensus This will not, however, solve the 
deeper problems of grading While, if the 
plan is carried out with the cooperation of a 
school physician, as Dr Moses maintains is 
always necessary, physical conditions will be 
regarded in the grading, nevertheless much 
more than this is desirable and some plan of 
grading that shall be based upon classification 
according to physiological age and ability sci- 
entifically determined must be devised 

While there is at present no consensus in 
regard to the metliods of determining such 
development, the announcement of the prin- 
ciple IS an important contribution Grading 
merely according to scholastic attainments and 
chronological age can no longer suffice Even 
pedagogical efficiency demands more than this 
From the point of view of hygiene it is imiiera- 
tive that both in the vertical and the horizontal 
grading regard should be liad foi the physical 
condition and the stage of development 
Modern studies have shown that from a third 
to one half of the children in any school are 
likely to be physically defective or suffering 
from chronic disease' Serious lesults are likely 
to follow when the weak and defective are 
required to do wdiat the strong ought, to do 
Borne of the noimal have much greater endur- 
ance than others, some of them belong to one 
mental type, others to different typi's, and 
besides all this theie are great individual dif- 
fei end's If wc are to make any pri'tense t.o 
scientific pedagogy, to say nothing of hygiene, 
W'e must consider these facts and have a 
thoroughly different plan of grading bast'd upon 
physiological and psychological age as wt*11 as 
scholastic attainments W. H B. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOLS, GRADUATE 
STUDY. — Sec Universities 

GRADUATE WORK — A term commonly 
used in America to indicate work done in the 
combined university-college institutions beyond 
the bachelor^s degree, in other words, univer- 
sity work as opposed to collegiate work 

See Universities, American 

GRADUATION — See C/Ollege, American, 
section on Ixjngth of College C/Ourse, (Com- 
mencement, Degrees, also Graduation, Age 
of; Grading and Promotion, Universities. 


GRADUATION, AGE OF, FROM AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGES. — The question of age of 
graduation from college has constituted an 
important factor in the discussion of many 
college problems of the present. It has been 
popularly supposed that the age of graduation 
from colleges had gradually risen from genera- 
tion to generation, and that the typical college 
student of the present is more mature than in 
the past; consequently that the college course 
of the present together with its administration 
might and should be a very different thing 
from that of the past and that the relation of 
college course to secondary school on the one 
hand and to the professional school on the 
other should be determined altogether irre- 
spective of past conditions The further 
assumption was that such relationships were 
not so determined, and that existing problems 
(see Problems of the College, under College, 
American) were thus created. 

The accurate investigations into the facts do 
not reveal grounds for this general assumption 
On the contrary, while there is a certain con- 
flict of tendencies in different institutions, the 
slight preponderance of the tendency is toward 
a decrease of age rather than an increase 
The most extensive investigation made was 
that by Professor W S Thomas, in 1903, 
involving eleven institutions and more than 
20,000 students, and covering substantially the 
entire nineteenth century The actual results 
of this investigation shown by ten-year periods 
IS given m the following table: — 


median ages of graduation by decades 



Dartmouth 

Age 1 No 

1770-1779 




23- 0 

78 

1780-1789 




23- 1 

150 

1790-1799 . 




23- 2 

336 

1800-1809 




22- 6 

323 

1810-1819 . 



. 

22- 9 

330 

1820-1829 




23- 1 

328 

1830-1839 . 




22- 5 

381 

1840-1849 




23- 1 

586 

1850-1859 




21- 8 

558 

1860-1869 




23- 1 

491 

1870-1879 




22-10 

593 

1880-1889 . 

• • i 



22-10 1 

527 

1890-1899 



' • 

22-9 

678 



U NIVERSITY 

OF Alabama 

New York 
University 

Age 

No 

Age 

No 

1830-1839 . 

20-4 

57 

20-2 

73 

1840-1849 . 

20-3 

126 

20-3 

147 

1850-1859 

20-9 

173 

20-7 

102 

1860-1869 

20-0 

48 

20-8 

128 

1870-1879 

20-3 

66 

21-6 

141 

1880-1889 

20-0 

209 

21-1 

154 

1890-189<) 

20-2 

270 

21-8 

115 


Middllbury 

Bowdoin 

Ago 

No 

Age 

No 

22-10 * 

76 



23- 1 

194 

20- 4 

106 

23- 0 

187 

20- 8 

258 

23- 4 

212 

21- 7 

289 

22- 8 

109 

21- 9 

356 

23- 3 

121 

22- 1 

335 

23- 5 

132 

22-10 

348 

23- 4 

111 

22- 5 

321 

22-11 

86 

22- 8 

303 

23- 2 

125 

22- 7 

, 481 


Wesleyan 

Oberlin 

Age 

No 

Age 

No 

23-0 

107 

24-11 

34 

23 3 

231 

25- 6 

122 

21-4 

231 

25- 2 

120 

24-0 

200 

24- 0 

176 

23-8 

325 

24- 3 

270 

2.1-1 

1 .121 

24- 1 

207 

23-6 

1 156 

21-11 

403 


I 


University of 
Vermont 

Adelbert 

Age 

No 

Age 

No 

22-4 

59 



22-7 

80 

23- 0 

41 

22-0 

184 

23- 2 

125 

22-4 

108 

23- 0 

98 

22-0 

91 

22-10 

100 

22-6 

9K 

22- 9 

217 

22-8 i 

108 

23- 0 

251 

22-9 

215 

22- 9 

150 


De Pauw 

Syracuse 

Age 

No 

Age 

No. 

21-7 

63 



22-9 

89 

23-11 

28 

23-2 

115 

24- 0 

29 

23-1 

230 

24- G 

138 

23-2 

317 

23- 9 

224 

23-9 

371 

23-11 

264 
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This table indicates that the median age for 
Dartmouth has fallen (three months in one hun- 
dred and thirty years) ; that for Middlebury has 
risen (two months m seventy years) , for Bowdoin 
the median age has risen two years since 1810, 
but has been falling for the past sixty years In 
only two of the eleveij institutions, the University 
of Alabama and Syracuse University, has the 
median age remained unchanged It is evi- 
dent that, whether this slight change has been 
an increase or a decrease, it is chiefly a matter 
of the individual colleges 

An averaging of the median ages of the several 
(‘olleges also shows that since 1850 there has 
been a gradual but slight decline in the age of 
graduation, amounting to two months in all 
A study of the average ages of graduates in- 
stead of the median ages brings the. same rela- 
tive results, though the arithmetical average 
runs a few months higher throughout the entire 
period than does the median age This is be- 
cause the few students that are relatively much 
older than the average of the group, of whom 
(‘very college has some, diverge much more from 
the median than do those below the median, 
and tend to bring up the average dispro- 
portionately It IS the gradual disappear- 
ance of this group of very mature students 
during the past half century that is tending 
to lower botli median and average age of 
graduation 

Of greater importance than the average or 
median age of graduation is the distribution of 
the graduates by years A comparison of the 
aggregate of all graduates of these eleven col- 
leges for the decade at the middle of the century 
with the decade at the close shows that 
not only the average and the median have 
remained practically the same, but that the 
distribution of the students is becoming far 
l(*ss wide This is indicated by the following 
diagram, which pves the distiibution of all 
students graduating in these eleven institu- 
tions for the two decades under consideration 



While the median age of graduation remains prac- 
tically the same, 22 -f- years, the greater num- 
ber are conc(*ntrated in the twenty-first, twenty- 
second, and twenty-third years A further change 
18 indicated by this diagram, which seems to bear 
out the old contention that the age of graduation 
was rising The mode, indicating the yc'ar in 
which the greatest number of students graduated, 
falls in the first diagram in the twenty-first year, 
m the second m the twenty-second 

The significant fact which is indicated by 
this as well as by oth(*r data is that th(‘ student 
body IS being unified and standardizc'd as t.o 
age, as it never has been before, and that th(‘ 
entire group of college students is coming to 
be a body of young men between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-three or twenty-four The 
graduating body is larg(‘ly concentrated in the 
years twenty-one to twenty-four 

The following chart giving the distiihution 
for these colleges for the two decades, half a 
century apart, indicates this very definitely. — 



The gradual disappearance of the vei y matui e 
student accounts in a large measure for this 
aspect of the change While the median age 
has remained approximately the same, the num- 
ber graduating before the twenty-third year has 
greatly increased The following chart shows 
this distribution for the past fifty years for the 
entire group of colleges studied 

The ]iercen1 age of the graduates und(‘r twenty- 
three has iiseii from 50 to 57 per cent., indicat- 
ing again that the impression, so generally held, 
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that the age of graduation had increased was 
based on the extreme or isolated instances. 



A more recent investigation by Professor 
George D Strayer, based upon ninety-three 
selected colleges and covering the first decade of 
the present century, shows substantially the 
same conditions. The median ages of gradua- 
tion for the middle 50 ])er cent of the colleges 
arc included within the limits, 22 years and 6 
montlis and 22 years and 9 months For 
women the median age is 22 years and 8 months, 
the middle 50 per cent falling between the limits 
22 years and 23 years and 3 months 

The investigations conducted each quin- 
quennial period by the authorities of Harvard 
University into the age of the entering class 
support substantially the same results The 
average age of the entering class was 18 years 
and 9 months in 1876, and from that tune to 
1900 gradually increased to 19 years and 4 
months, since which time it has, with slight 
variations, gradually decreased 

In general we may say that the assumption 
that theie has been a great advance in the aver- 
age age of the college graduates was an error; 
that there are but few institutions where such an 
increase has occuired, that this is oflset by 
a coi responding decrease in other institutions; 
and that the change either way for the larger 
part of the nineteenth century was very slight. 
What IS occurring is the elimination of the very 
young students and the very mature, and the 
standardizing of the entire group 

As in the early part of the nineteenth century 
the curriculimi itself had a fixed organization 
and the student body was much differentiated 
in age, the reverse comes to be true toward 
the close of the century the curriculum loses 
its fixed character and becomes fluid, but the 
student body becomes standardized as to age 
and the college comes to take a veiy definite 
place m our system of education of foui years 
in length following four years of high school or 
preparatory and eight years of elementary 
school work, and approximating the eighteen to 
twenty-two years of the student life 
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GRAFE, HEINRICH (1802-1868). — A 
German teacher and educational writer, born 
in Buttstadt in Thuringia After studying 
mathematics, philosophy, and theology in the 
University of Jena (1820-1823), he first became 
a clergyman, then the principal of the city 
school at Jena In 1840 l\e was appointed pro- 
fessor of pedagogy m the University of Jena, 
a position which two years later he changed for 
the principalship of a Realschule m Cassel. 
He took part in the political struggles of the 
year 1848, which caused his imprisonment, and 
afterwards forced him to flee to Switzerland. 
From there he was called as a principal to Bre- 
men in 1855, and remained there until his death 
His chief works are: Allgemeine Padagogik 
{General Pedagogy, Leipzig, 1845), and Die 
deutsche Volksschule {The German Public 
School, Leipzig, 1847). F. M. 

GRAMMAR, ENGLISH — Historical De- 
velopment — The first work on this subject was 
actually written in Latin, viz the Giammaiica 
Anglicana by P G , who is supposed to be a cer- 
tain P Greenwood, in 1594 It is a booklet, 
containing short chapters on letters, syllables, 
parts of speech The book professes to deal 
especially with those points in which English 
differs from Latin grammar It is of interest 
because it contains a vocabulary of Chaucerian 
words, together with their signification There 
18 also the first tieatment of the parsing, or, as it 
IS called, analysis of English In 1624 John 
Hewes published A Perfect Survey of the Eng- 
libh Tongue He claims that his book serves 
for the exposition of Lily's Latin Grammar 
rules The author endeavors to deal with 
English exjiressions, a posteriori, as the ground- 
work for the Latin Hewes thus treats of 
moods, tenses, cases as found in English, and 
thus leads on to the Latin Hewes was suc- 
ceeded by William Walker (1623-1682), who 
follows the same method, but develops it mor(‘ 
fully in his famous Treatise of English Particles 
(published before 1660) Walker expounds 
English particles as the preliminary to learning 
to write Latin composition In 1633 Charles 
Butler wrote the English Grammar, a work 
which gives a real English accidence independ- 
ent of Latin It goes into questions of spelling 
and gathers from Sir John Prince the story of 
four good secretaries writing in English from 
dictation, making many differences of spelling, 
whereas four noblemen writing the same in 
their language all wrote exactly the same letters. 
Butler traces the uncertainty in English spell- 
ing to the imperfection of the alphab^et. Both 
Butler and Gill utilize the Anglo-Saxon signs 
for the different sounds of th In 1640 Simon 
Dames published a book, exactly described by 
the title: Orthoepia Anglicana, or the first 
principall part of the English Grammar Teach- 
ing the Art of right speaking and pronouncing 
English^ with certaine exact rules of Orthography, 
and rules of spelhng or combining of syllables^ 
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and d,ircctions for keeping of stops or points 
between sentence and senterwe A work in itself 
absolute y and never known to be accomplished 
by any before * No lesse profitable than neces- 
sary for cdl sorts, as well Native as Foreigners, 
that desire to attaine the perfection of our English 
Tongue Methodically composed by the in- 
dustry and observation of Simon Dames, School- 
master of Hintlesham in Suffs Land 1640 
The next English grammar was tliat “made^’ 
by Ben Jonson, the dramatist, for the beneht 
of all strangers out of his observation of the 
English language how spoken and m use ’’ 

The grammar unfinished and not published 
until 1640, three years after Jonson ’s death, 

IS aceompanied with a Latin commentary 
Jonson quotes first the older writers, e g Chaucer, 
(lower, Lydgate, Foxe, More, Ascham, Cheke, 
Jewel, so as to illustrate and authorize particular 
usages of grammar, and supplies items of his- 
torical treatment of syntax In 1653 was pub- 
lished A New English Grammar by J. Wharton 
This was piofessedly us(‘ful for scholars before 
entrance on the Latin tongue, and therefore 
starts a new period m the teaching of English 
It was also devised, like Jonson’s, for the use of 
strangers learning English Wharton points 
out that English is happy beyond both Latin 
and (Jreek,’' in that it “ needeth little or no 
grammar at all ” In the years 1711 and 1712 
no less than tliree Eaiglish grammars were 
])ublished, viz that of John Brightland (qv) 
and Michael Maittaire {q v ) and that of James 
Creenwood (Essay towards a Practical English 
Grammar) These grammars jirovoked an 
attack bv the aiionvmous writers of Bellum 
Grammaticale, consisting of reflections on the 
three English grammars “ published in about 
a year last past” in 1712 In 1762 Robert 
Lowth, Bishop of London, published A Short 
Introduction to English (77 am wnr, which strongly 
emphasizes the question of good use in grammar. 
This was 'a work of considerable merit, ran 
through many editions m England, and was 
lepublished at Cambridge, Mass, in 1811 
Lowth^s work was criticized by William Cob- 
bett in his well-known (kammar of the English 
Language in a senes of letters, 1818 Cob- 
bett states that his Grammar was intended for 
the use of schools and of young persons, “ but 
more especially for the use of soldiers, sailors, 
apprentices and plough-bo vs ” But still more 
popular than Cobbett’s book was the English 
Grammar of Lindley Murrav (q v ), published 
in England in 1795. Both m England and 
America this was for many years the chief, al- 
most only, English grammar used, particularly 
in girls’ schools, for which it was first written 
It went through some fifty editions, and an 
abridgment, first published in 1818, reached 
over 120 editions of ten thousand each (See 
Dictionary of National Biography ) The first 
writer of an Anglo-Saxon grammar was Eliza- 
beth Elstob (qv), 1715 The pioneer m the 
school teaching of historical English grammar 


111 England was l)i Richard Moiris, ILaid- 
master from 1875 to 1888 of the Royal Masonic 
Institution foi Boys at Wood (Jreen near Lon- 
don In 1872 he wrote his Historical Outlines 
of English Accidence, which went through 
twenty editions before his death, and, making 
the subject matter more and more elementary, 
he published m 1874 his Elementary Lesions 
in Historical English Grammai , and in the same 
yodiVtho Primer of English Gramm ai F W 

Grammatical Study - The grammar of the 
vernacular has not usually been regarded as a 
subject for scientific consideration m itself, bul 
the views which have been held with respect 
to it from time to time, and which have guided 
instruction in the subject and the composition 
of textbooks intended for use in instruction, 
when they have not been merely utilitarian, 
have been rather a reflection of the prevailing 
modes of philosophical or linguistic thought 
111 general Moreover, methods of instruction 
m English grammar, as exemplified in the text- 
books, have been extremely traditional, and 
have followed a few established models, with 
the result that though the number of English 
grammars is legion, they have added relatively 
little to the development of serious and inde- 
pendent theory with respect to the subject 
Two schools of thought in especial have ex- 
erted a powerful influence upon the conception 
of grammar, first, the systematic philosophic 
thought of the eighteenth century, and secondly, 
the modern scientific thought, as exhibited 
mainly m the sciences of psychology and his- 
torical linguistics The principal inheritance 
of grammar from philosophy is to be found in 
the grammatical definition The conventional 
definition of t he sentence, for (‘xample, or of the 
parts of sfx'ech, is based upon the assumption 
of a correspondence between the forms of speech 
and the categoru'S of a foiinal logical system 
A grammatical statement of a language, ac- 
cording to this conception, w^oiild consist of 
a statement of all the modes of thought possible 
in that language Several important conse- 
quences and corollaries have followed from 
this a prion, logical way of regarding the classi- 
fications of grammar. In the first place, if 
there is one logical form of thought to which 
the forms of speech each respectively belong, 
maiiifestlv theie is one and only one possible 
definition of a grammatical group of phenomena, 
and this defi nit ion is absolute and right Thei e 
thus has arisen in grammar the feeling for the 
dogmatic character of the definition or rule, 
and the desire to make the phenomena of lan- 
guage conform forcibly to the rule if they seem 
to differ from it So' much the worse for the 
language, says in effect the logical grammarian, 
if It docs not conform to the fundamental laws 
of the mind This has been the mam defect 
of the logical method m grammar, that it has 
preferred a specious appearance of regularity 
and system to the actual variety and unsys'- 
tematic wealth of detail of real sjieech Tin* 
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forms of speech do not fall into simple cat(*- 
^orics, b\it, as obseivation (piicklv shows, they 
overlap and often shift their functions in a way 
which can be described adequately only in the 
terms of a system too complex for practical 
grammar. 

Disregarding the so-called fundamental 
laws of the mind/^ the scientific grammarian 
has tended to approach the suliject from 
an inductive point of view, and has studied 
the individual forms of speech m relation to 
their corresponding moments of mental activity, 
rather than in relation to any supjjosed per- 
manent characteristics of the mind The sig- 
nificance of the definitions, according to this 
conception of grammar, is something quite differ- 
ent from the significance of the definition accord- 
ing to the philosophical or logical method of 
systematizing language The scientific gram- 
marian regards his definition as merely a con- 
venient summary statement of the facts he has 
observed It has no final sanction of any sort, 
but IS open to alteration and to extension as 
new facts are added to the field of observation 
The spirit of this method of grammatical study 
IS consequently not dogmatic, but is the spirit 
of all inductive science m which generalizations 
are regarded as the summary statements of 
accumulated details It follows that the 
definition, rules, or generalizations which the 
grammarian of this way of thinking wishes to 
make must be definitions or generalizations 
of only such phenomena as those for whom 
his grammatical system is intended are capable 
of observing and understanding for themselves 
A completely scientific grammar of English 
would neglect no phenomenon of the sjieech, 
no matti^r how insignificant intrinsically or 
how limited the extent of its use The ideal 
of the philosophic grammarian is to foiinulate 
all the activities of the mind into logical defi- 
nitions, and then to illustrate these definitions 
by means of examples taken from the practice 
of the language The ideal of the scientific 
grammarian, as unattainable as that of the 
philosopher, but perhaps a safer guide in actual 
practice, is to observe all the phenomena of tln^ 
language as they are exhibited in use, and then 
to arrive at such principles or rules as will come 
without misrepresentation of the phenomena 
upon which they are based This ideal aim 
of the grammarian must necessarily be modified 
in practice to accord with the more limited 
purposes of teaching and the more limited 
capacities of students No matter how ele- 
mentary the effort, however, the evidence of 
the vast number of contemporary or older 
English grammars goes to show that one or 
other of these two conceptions was uppermost 
m the minds of the writers, either that the 
grammar presented illustrations of the ob- 
servation of immutable, lomcal laws of thought, 
or that it was a series of observations, classified 
and designated on the basis of their similarities, 
the classification being subject to modification 
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according as tlu' area of observation was in- 
creased or decreased The grammars of tin' 
first type are represented by Murray’s and by 
the large number of grammars which assume 
the position of arbiters of good use. The 
grammars of the second type, unfortunately 
not yet the prevailing one, are represented by 
modern historical grammars, the purpose of 
which IS to make a descriptive statement of 
the past facts of the language, and also by an 
increasingly large number of practical school 
grammars written not from the point of view 
of dogmatic good use, but with the purpose of 
training the student in the observation and 
valuation of the processes of language. The 
earliest English grammars were written from 
the point of view of the Latin and for the pur- 
pose of making the study of the Latin easier 

During the larger part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, grammar held — next to spelling — not 
only the principal place in Englisli instruction, 
but, in the upper grades, the principal place 
in the curriculum of the elementary school 
The two most famous grammars of the early 
days were Noah Webster’s and Lindlev Mur- 
ray’s, both published near the end of the eight- 
eenth century Murray’s grammar became, 
like Webster’s spelling book, the standard; 
and the authority of Lindley Muriav was 
sufficient to settle any point of disjiuted usage 
or doubtful syntax 

The curriculum of the common schools in- 
cluded, up to the last quarter of the preceding 
century, little besides reading, spelling, arith- 
metic, geograjihy, and grammai In the upper 
grades grammar vied with arithmetic m the 
amount of tune and energy devoted to it, and 
in the value and respect accorded to it in the 
schoolroom and in th(‘ community To be 
known as a good “ grammarian,” that is, as 
a student versed in the grammatical rules as 
given m the textbook, and skillful in parsing 
and m syntactical analysis, was to win, in effect, 
a kind of intellectual jireeminence Moot 
questions of grammatical construction wert* 
often the subject of excited debate, like diffi- 
cult, or catch,” jiroblems in arithmetic 
Grammar was, in brief, the intellect uai joust- 
ing ground of many sharj) and eager, though 
underfed, intellects (1 P K 

Content and Nature of Grammar — Di- 
versity of purpose, of method, and of content 
are the most striking characteristics of modern 
English school grammars viewed as a whole. 
The constant features are discussions of the 
parts of speech, of inflections, and, to some ex- 
tent, of syntax. Some grammars add phonetics, 
others the composition of words by prefixes 
and suffixes, or prosody, or the rules of spelling, 
or of paragraphing, or foniis for letter writing, 
or symbols for proofreading, or tables of 
weights and measures, etc This variety in 
the content of modern school grammars is 
partly due to the presence of survivals from 
older and outgrown conceptions of grammar. 
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Tlu‘ old-fashioned village' grammar of ^(‘iieral 
information, ])lanned for students whose (Uilire 
English training was obtained through th(‘ study 
of English grammar, accounts for some of the 
topics Others, like prosody, for example, are 
merely survivals from the old Latin grammars 
In the classical and Renaissance conception of 
grammar as an art comprehending the appre- 
ciation and practice of literature as well as 
the elementary rules of the language, prosody 
logically had a place It survives now in gram- 
mars only because there is no other convenient 
place to put it Of similar origin is the divi- 
sion of etymology, which is still used to describe 
a section of English grammar having to do with 
the forms of words, including inflections, deri- 
vation, and composition In the old Latin 
school grammars, as for example in Lilv, the two 
mam divisions of the subject were t*tymology, 
i c accidence, etc , and svntax, i e concord 
But the modern sense of the word “ etymology 
IS something very different from this traditional 
use of the word, and what the old grammais 
call etymology would now be called morphol- 
ogy 

An examination of those modern grammars, 
written by persons of some mdeyiendence of 
purpose and of scholarshij), shows that three 
mam conceptions of the subject, mixed m vary- 
ing pioportions, arc prevalent The first is the 
conception of grammar as a guide to good use, 
the second as the study of the system of the 
language m its broadest meaning as an expres- 
sion of thought, and third a narrower dehiiition 
of tlie system of the language, corresponding 
practically to the usual popular understand- 
ing of the term “ grammar ’’ The conception 
of grammar as a guide to good use no longer 
enjoys the favor it once received This con- 
ception IS also m large measure an inheritance 
from tlie Latin grammar of the Renaissance, 
III which grammar was dehned as the ait of 
correct speaking or writing ” This theory was 
hrst taken over explicitly into English grammar 
i)y Bishop Lowtli m his Sho7t I ntroductwn to 
KngUnh Guwioiai (17()7) In his preface, 
Bishop Lowth declares that the princijial 
design of a Grammai of any Language is to 
teach us to express ourselves with propriety 
m that language, and to enable us to judge of 
every phrase and form of construction, whetlu'r 
it be right or not ” In other words, according 
to this theory, the purpose of grammar is to 
serve as a handmaiden to the art of speaking 
and writing In communities of mixed racial 
and social provenience, m which there exists 
a confused and uncertain use of the idiom in 
colloquial speech, as is the case, for example, 
m most American city schools, it is necessarv 
to give much attention to drill iii the details 
of propriety of expression Yet the tendency 
of modern theory and practice, which seems to 
be in the right direction, is to place less stress 
upon good use as the mam principle of the study 
of grammar. It is coming to be recognized 


that the rules of us(* are so comiilex and so far 
beyond the gras]) of the child that to plaei' tlnan 
m a grammar which makes pretense to a naisoned 
system is bound to end in confusion Pre- 
sented merely dogmatically, without attempt 
at rational or historical explanation, the rules of 
use find a more justifiable place m the study 
of written composition or in the drill of the 
daily colloquial intercourse of the classroom 
Although the end, therefore, of inculcating 
good use may be to some extent attained by 
the study of grammar, it is now usually assumed 
that this end should be one of the by-products 
of such study, and not its mam purpose and 
justification Such being the case, the custom 
of introducing examples of bad use into the 
study of grammar is one of doubtful expediencv 
The safest rule seems to be to include in the 
system of elementary grammar only what is 
recognized as the nonnal use of educated 
people, with an exception perhaps m favor of 
occasional instances of divided use 

The two remaining theories concerning the 
teaching of grammar have this m common, that 
they both endeavor to ajiproach the subject in 
a measurably scientific and svstematic spirit 
They differ widely, however, m the theoretical 
limits which they place upon the subject In 
the broader conception of the two, the limits 
of grammar are made commensurate with those 
of the science of language, or the relations of 
speech to thought Thus, according to one 
writer, ‘‘ Grammar mav b(‘ defined as the study 
of the relation between mental action and the 
forms of language expression ” (Davenjiort 
and Emerson, Pnnciples of Grain nmr, j) 1), 
the main stress being here placed upon logic 
Another declari's that “ Grammar is a sys- 
tematic description of thf‘ essential principles 
of a language or a group of languages 
English grammar gives a svstematic account 
of the English language” (Carjientei, Prin- 
ciples of English Grammar, pp l-o) A liroad 
theoretical dehnition of this kind is manifestly 
impossible in practical execution No elemen- 
tary grammar can attempt to study in any 
svstematic way all tin* principles, either logical 
or historical, which he at the base of a language 
Whitney {Essentials, p HI), with his usual 
wisdom', states the only position which the 
scientific study of elementary giammar can 
maintain He avoids a positive* theoretical 
dehnition of the subject, but announces his 
])ractical purpose to be ‘‘ to put before the 
learner those matters which will best serve him 
as a preparation for furthei and deeper knowl- 
edge of his own language, for the study of other 
languages, and for that of language m general ” 
The study of elementary giammar, either as 
the science of language or as preliminary prepa- 
ration to the science of language, is a way of 
regarding the subject which has arisen naturally 
from the modern science of linguistics It 
would seem, however, that the content and 
purpose of the teaching of elementary grammar 
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should ])(‘ dotorminod bv th(' possibilities and 
needs of elementary mstruelion rather than 
by scholarly theories of the subject In an- 
swer to this conviction, we hav(‘ a third con- 
ception of grammar, which still endeavors to 
be systematic, but does not try to cover the 
whole held of linguistics According to this 
understanding of the subject, elementary 
grammar is defined as “ an account of the re- 
lations which words bear to one another when 
they are put together in sentences (Huehler, 
A Modern Enqlunh (i ram nid) 11) Or again, 
it is the science which tr(‘ats of the nature of 
words (i e the parts of speech), their forms 
(inflections), and their uses and relations in the 
sentence ” (Baskervill and Sewell, English 
Grammar, p 12) A third definition makes 
grammar “ the science which treats of the Forms 
and the Constructions of words e. of in- 
flections and syntax) (Kittredge and Arnold, 
The Mother Tongue, Book II, p xv-) Gram- 
mar, as thus defined, takes account chiefly 
of the relationships of words to each other in 
groups The unity which it attempts to im- 
press upon the mind of the student is the unity 
of the word group, and ultimately of the sen- 
tence A unified conception of a science of 
language, either from the logical or historical 
point of view, is not implied in these treatments 
of the subject, and though historical and other 
considerations may be admitted, if it seems ad- 
visable to admit them, it should be recognized 
that the unity of the sentence is th(‘ essential 
element which determines both the content and 
method of such teaching of the elements of 
grammar Thus limited, the subject becomes 
practically syntax 

In a strict application of the theory of the 
study of grammar as the syntax of the sentence, 
a number of features commonly included under 
the heads of grammar will be seen to be out of 
place In the classihcation of the noun, for 
example, the distinctions of concrete and ab- 
stract, of common and proper, etc , liave purely 
logical and not syntactical value Some gram- 
mars give a class of “material nouns,” glass, 
wood, iron, etc , which suggests to what ex- 
tremes a logical classification of nouns could go 
In the same way, the gender of nouns is of 
little syntactical significance In the gram- 
mar of the earlier periods of the English lan- 
guage, when gender was still a grammatical, 
not merely a natural distinction in nouns, the 
rules of concord made gender very important 
syntactically. But in modern English the ques- 
tion of gender in nouns is raised only when the 
agreement of the personal pronoun of the third 
person singular with its antecedents is to be 
determined, and here also the feeling is for 
logical rather than formal grammatical agree- 
ment. The same principles apply to many 
of the subclassifications of the other parts of 
speech, e.g of the adverb, as of time, place, 
manner, degree, distance, etc ; of the conjunc- 
tion, as concessive, causal, timporal, local, etc. 


In a rigid definition of grammar as the study 
of words in the conti'xt of the sentence, such 
logical subclassihcation can find a justifiabh' 
place only when they make clearer the functional 
nature of the part of sjieech in question 

The task of teaching elementary English 
grammar is harder than it would be if every 
syntactical construction told its meaning by 
the forms, or inflections, of its words English, 
however, has lost yiractically all of its inflections, 
and it IS in the necessity of apprehending func- 
tion, whether with th(‘ aid of form or without it, 
that the teacher finds Ins mam difhculty, as 
also his greatest opportunity By a process of 
abstraction, words are taken up and discuss(‘d 
as parts of speech as though they could have 
meaning and function independent of their com- 
binations with other words In considering 
inflections, this abstract discussion is continued 
by associating with the noun, for t‘xample, the 
formal marks of numbers, with tlie pronoun 
the marks of numliers and case, with the verb 
the marks of jierson or tense, in each instance 
as though number, ])erson, tense, etc , wt‘re 
characteristics which mav have existence apart 
from context These abstractions, liowever, 
arc merely the way of ajijiroach to the vital 
organization of the parts ot speech mutually 
dependent upon each othi'r Having analvzed 
the elements of speecli, tlie student is then 
brought to synthesize them in the formation of 
speech. The language upon which study 
should be based obyiously should not be too 
remote from the experience of the student — 
not puzzles of grammar, or the language of 
literary prose and jioetry It should be nonnal 
language of daily use, and the studinit should 
realize that the real life of language passes not 
only 111 the minds of authors and scholars, but 
in his own and m the mind of eyery one who 
uses the language 

The completed sentence is the largest term in 
which the language consciousness of the naive 
speaker or writer moves, and bi'yond this, m 
the group of sentences, in the paragraph, and 
in the essay, etc As a whole, theie is unity, 
but it is unity of an entirely different kind 
from the unity of the sentence One may 
think and write the English language without 
the paragraph, but not without the sentence. 
The sentence is the necessary unit of expres- 
sion, and the mastery of it entails at least a 
practical command over the English language. 
It IS in this way that grammar, considered as 
the study of the sentence, connects with the 
study of the art of expression It should be 
th(‘ result of the study of grammar that stu- 
dents become aware of the plastic nature of 
language, and although questions of effective- 
ness in speech are not primarily questions of 
grammar, they are close and material se- 
quences of grammatical speculation Though 
the conception of grammar as the study of the 
functions and the forms of words in sentence- 
forming combinations may seem narrow as 
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compared with the broad jirop;ram of the 
science of laiiguap;e, it nevertheless leads to 
what is the practical end and reason for the 
existence of all language, tlu' (‘Xpr(\ssion of 
thought by means of the gioupiiig of words 
The teacher of (‘lementary grammar has no 
need to feel that he has set his mark too low 
in endeavoring to bring his students to an 
intelligent conception of what is meant by the 
sentence in the study and in the use of the 
English language (i P K 

Methods of Teaching Grammar The pies- 
ent tendency in tlu' teaching of English gram- 
mar IS greatly to contracl the instruction, 
both in time and content, a tendency arising, 
first, from the current. practi(;e of recj Hiring a 
new educational justification foi all subjects 
in the curriculum, and, secondly, from the 
ciowding of the curriculum bv new subjects 
In many of the best schools formal grammar 
occuines not more than three h'ssons pcT week 
for two years, and in some schools even less 
time Many distinctions and classifications, 
such as are referred to above, arc omit.ted, 
either as having no j)racti(;al value or as being 
without meaning to an immature mind The 
general value of grammai as formal discipline 
is now largely disci edited Its worth to the 
student seems to he in thiee things its occa- 
sional guidance in matters of incorrect or 
doiiiitful usage, its training in the process of 
thought, as cast in the foims of tin' sentence, 
and its assistance to the student in the studv 
of a foreign language To these mav be add(‘d 
its tendency to arous(‘ intellig(*nt int(‘rest in 
language as a subject worth v of intelligent 
atUaition, especially when some of the historical 
features have been incidc'iitally introduced into 
the study 

The long-recognized difhculty of b'achmg 
giammar successfully is due mainly to its 
abstract nature oung pupils do not easily 
or naturally grasj) giammatical abstiacdions, 
hence the necessity foi limiting the amount, 
foi selecting those jninciph's that aie simfilest 
or most iK'cessary, foi freipuMit n’jietition, for 
confining the work t.o intelligible siMitenees, for 
abundant drill and freciuent lejietitions, and 
foi connecting grammatical study as clos(‘ly as 
possil)le with the pupils’ oral and written use 
of the language' Even under t in* best instruc- 
tion it IS to be expected that ])U]uls w'lll often 
(‘ri, often be confused, and generally forget 
much that th(‘y once kiu'W rather well, for 
abstractions are neither clear nor permanent 
in most minds 

The order of proceduie in the instruction 
has been undt'r much discussion, two general 
plans being suggested fiom tlu' woid to the 
sentence (the oldc'i, and foimi'ilv the invaii- 
able, plan), and from th(‘ senti'iicc' t.o the w'ord 
In the former tin* fnijnls first learned the jiaits 
of speech, that is, noun, \eib, (*tc , vMth then 
definitions and with oi without examples in 
sentences; that is, they began with the so- 


called etymology In tin* second plan the 
study begins with the sentence (? c with syn- 
tax), considering first the general subject and 
general predicate, then viewing the sentence 
as consisting of strict subject and strict predi- 
cate (noun and verb), each of them possibly 
with or without a modifying word or phrase, 
and so proceeding by steps of analysis to the 
ultimate elements, / c the words (see Bar- 
bour’s The Teaching of English (hannnar, 1901) 
Various modifications of this second plan, in 
combination with the first, are now in general 
use, textbooks and teacheis differing mainly 
in tin* stages at which they introduce the 
detailed study of the various parts of speech 
This plan makes it possible to introduce some 
of the simpler elements of grammar as early 
as the fifth or sixth year in connection with 
the pupil’s writing, and so to prepare him 
gradually foi the more difRcult study of formal 
grammar in the textbook 

A considerable amount of drill is necessary 
ill all teaching of grammar But certain 
changes have be(*n made in the matter and 
substance of drill It is important to proc(*ed 
not merely from the examples to the principl(*s, 
but also from tin* principles to the examples, 
the pupils being lequired, for instance, not 
merely to identify adjective clauses and adjec- 
tive phrases, but to write sentences containing 
these elements Parsing, that is, identifying 
the part of speech of a word and jiointing out 
its relations, has no longer the largi* jilace it 
once had Its \alue is doubtful as a means 
to the real function of giarnmai, i c tin* studv 
of the sentence, and its propriety oi even 
possibility must often be questioned Thi'n* 
are many single words that cannot be parsed 
They must bi* taken in connection with other 
words, as a group, before their relation to the 
sentence can lx* indicated Nor is it permitted 
to change the forms of ('xpression to bring 
words under the rules Such a change onh 
makes a new sentence It must furthermore 
be noted that certain conventional explana- 
tions of constiuction weri* made befon* the 
study of English philology had explained th(*n 
real origin An examjile is the so-called “ n*- 
tained object ” with the jiassive voice, as in 
the sentences / was given a hook and in the phrase 
one bg one Many iiist anci's could lx* cited show- 
ing the disappeaianci* of inflect, lonal indications 
of agi(*ement oi concord, and othei dcjiartures 
from the Latinized conceptions on winch oiii 
older English gi animai s w'cre based (See ( loold 
Brown, (/i annual of (li a niniai s, Introduction ) 
In general, therefon*, teachers at home in 
tilt* subject an* inclined to doubt, the advis- 
ability of much “ parsing ” Drill in syntax 
has come to occupy a much mon* important, 
place, and “ diagraming ” is still in favor 
as a, shoit and convenient way of indicating 
relationships In the study of both ('tymolog\ 
and syntax tlx* old logical conception is rapidly 
giving way before the more scientific view of 
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English as an idiomatic speech whose special 
features are to b(' explained only by a knowl- 
edge of their origins 

One important (question of method remains 
to be considered How far should the study 
be inductive*^ We proceed in the maii\ from 
examples to principles and definitions, but 
principles must be reenforced by, and reinter- 
preted in terms of, examples Some of the 
more difficult conceptions, as those of verb 
phrase, (‘onj unction, preposition, are best 
taught almost exclusively by examples 

F T B 


sissippi Valley to designate short-course schools 
which have not been “ accredited or “ com- 
missioned as full high schools. (See Hioh 
Schools, Rural ) E P C. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL - To write the his- 
tory of grammar schools would be to write 
the history of elementary and secondarv ('du- 
cation from their dim beginnings in Hellas in 
the fifth or sixth century n c to 1850, wlnm 
the greater number and the chief of the si'cond- 
ary schools on both sides of the Atlantic w(»re 
still called (irammar Schools Even where 
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GRAMMAR GRADES — The elementary 
school normally covers eight years of work, 
which may be begun at about the age of six 
years The upper four vears of the elementary 
school are known as the grammar grades, as 
the lower four are called the primary grades 
Sometimes, because of exceptional administra- 
tive conditions, the fifth year of school may be 
included among the primary grades, as m the 
case where a primary school building mclude.s 
the first five years of work, or where these first 
five years of work are set off because the 
departmental system of instruction by special- 
ized teachers does not cover more than the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth years The gram- 
mar grades, while normally covering four 
years, may be four or eight in number, depend- 
ing upon whether or not the graded system 
provides for annual or, as is the usual* case, 
semi-annual promotions H S 

GRAMMAR-HIGH SCHOOLS — A term 
used m the school laws of California to desig- 
nate a two-year high school, to which state 
aid is given Such schools represent the first 
two years of the regular high scliool, and are 
to be established where full four-year high 
schools are not as y(*t needed The term cor- 
responds in a general way to the term Town- 
ship High School, as used in the upper Mis- 


the title has been dropped for that of Public. 
School, Latin School, Academy, Gymnasium, 
High School, Lve(^e, Ginnasio, these are still 
essentially grammar schools, and, what is more, 
the chief of them still Greek Grammar Schools 
The term Grammar School {ypcx^imruov) 
simply meant a Letter School, a place in which 
letters {ypcLfipara) , that is, spelling and reading, 
were taught But it has always been found 
that it IS impossible to teach even reading 
properly without teaching much more, and the 
term grnmmata soon came to connote an ever- 
widening circle of learning till it became 
identical with literature in its widest sense 
Already in the sixth century r c , the vases 
show the boys leainmg writing as well as 
reading, and standing up to say their repetition 
of Homer, while in later days they received 
])rizes for public competitions, not only in 
“ rhapsody, ’’ but in successive stages of recita- 
tion of tragic, comic, and lyric verse Natu- 
rally, poets had to be explained and understood 
for effective recitation, and the whole of 
literary comment, th(* seienei' of grammar, the 
art of scholarship, criticism, and composition 
was developed from the grammar school 

Grammar and tlie grammar school were 
developed at Alexandria, where the Mace- 
donian variety of Dorie-speakmg students of 
Attic writers perhaps required more assistance 
from grammar proper The grammar school 
was transplanted full grown to Rome Plau- 
tus, c 210 B (’ , used the term in its Latin trans- 
lation of ludufi literany,s (For the develop- 
ment of this school, ludm literarius^ sind tho 
later rhetoric schools, see Roman Education; 
Quintilian; Endowments, Educational ) A 
Greek grammar school had been set up by 
Livius Andronicus, a Greek, in 272 b (’ At 
Rome the early grammar schools wer(‘ more 
advanced than those of Gieece, when' the 
grammar schools were confined to literary ex- 
planation and criticism, while according to 
Suetonius the early grammar schoolmasters at 
Rome also taught rhetoric and “ many of their 
treatises include both sciences,'’ i c, ‘grammar 
and rhetoric In later days at Rome, as in 
Greece, the two were s(‘parated, tlu' grammar 
school teaching tlu' bo^ s till about fourteen and 
eonfining themselves to literary construction, 
the^ rhetoric school including every study 
which could fat a youth to become a good 
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speaker (Quintilian, whose Institutes of Ora-- 
tory IS the only complete ancient educational 
work which has come down to us, shows that 
the grammar school had extended its bound- 
aries to include, for instance, the teaching of 
history and the elements of philosophy, leav- 
ing the rhetoric school to be more professionally 
and professedly a “ talking shop ” The gram- 
mar school and the rhetoric scihool were 
ubiquitous through the Roman Empire From 
the end of the first century a d they came to 
be largely provided at th(‘ public expense by 
the municipalities or by endowments (see 
Endowments, Edik ational), while the later 
Emperors, and particularly (Iratian in 37(1, 
charged their maintenance on the fisc us or thci 
rates and fixed the salaries payable When the 
barbarian kingdoms began to settle down, tin* 
grammar schools became moie than ever 
necessary, in a sense, for teaching Latin as 
the foreign tongue, in which new nations 
found their religion and their law enshrined 
and administered While the rhetoric schools, 
therefore, disappeared, the grammar schools 
went on, and, so far as the liigher studies of 
the rhetoric school were needed, they were 
studied in the grammar schools, which passed 
under the control of the bishops Ft is diffi- 
cult to say when they ceased to be public 
schools and became episcopal schools, if indeed 
it IS ])ossible to draw any such distinction, for 
the bishop seems to have stepped into the 
place of the civil magistrate in respect to pub- 
lic Older giMK'rallv as much as to education 
(See Bishops’ Si'hools ) The eai best mention 
of a school in England distinctlv calls it a 
grammai school It was when Bede {E((l 
Hist in, lo) lelated how in (>31 Sigbert, King 
of the East English, who had ))een converted 
to (’hnstianity when an exile in Franc(*, d(‘si!- 
ing to imitate what he had se(*n W(‘ll arianged 
there, set up a school in which boys might b(‘ 
taught grammar {httciis erudircntu?), and got 
masters and usheis for the puriiose from 
C'anterbury Alcum would no doubt have 
called the school of famous Cathedral York, 
which he describes a century later (731 to 7S0), 
a grammar school For, though its curriculum 
included law, music, astronomv, geometiv, 
aiithmetic, and theology, yet giaramai and 
ihetoric arc jiut hrst, the rnasti'r industriously 
giving to tliese the art of the science of gram- 
mai and pouring on those th(' rivers of rhetoric, 
while the wiiteis on grammar from the Ver- 
gihan commentator, Servius, to Piobus and 
Priscian bulked most largely m the school 
library At the end of the eighth century 
(c 796), Alcum recommended his quondam 
pupil, the then archbishop, to separate the 
grammar school {qui libros legant) from the 
song and the writing schools {qui cnntihnm 
luscrvidfU, qui scribendi studio depuimtnr) 
riic current custom for bishops to maintain 
grammar schools at their sees was made general 
law by the canon of Pope Eugenius in 826, 


ordering all bishojis to maiiilam giainmar 
schools (studio hteiai uru) in which tlu' principle's 
of the liberal arts should b(' taught, an ('iiact- 
ment repeated by Pope Gregory in a synod at 
Rome, r 1073 It is stated in Asser’s Life of 
Alfied (c, 1001) that the King’s youngest son 
Ethelward was sent, t.o tlu' grammar school 
(ludis liteiariae disci pi nine) with nearly all the 
noble children of the realm and manv \\ho 
were not noble, a stateme'iit which is at least 
rendered probable, and probably taki'ii fiom 
the educational program s(‘t forth by Alfre'd 
himself in the introduction t.o his Translation 
of Gregory’s Pastorol Pair Alfred (q v ) 
desired that all the young lOnglish fn'cnn'ii 
shouhl be set to learn to i(‘ad Lhiglish, and 
those who waiib'd to continue in leaining and 
reach higln'r rank should l(*arn Latin Alfri'd 
the Great (q v ) is crediti'd with the (‘stab- 
lishment of grammar schools, whih' iElfric’s 
(q V ) Soxon-Lntm (rrammnr (c lOOo), being 
excerpts from Pnscian’s grammar, purports 
to be a grammai as taught in the school 
of Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester So 
too the Danish king, Canute, is credited 
by his eleventh-century biographer with found- 
ing public schools (puhhea'i ^colas) to teach 
boys grammar (htteris luihuendos) In the 
school attacheil to the collegiate church of 
Waltham, founded by King Harold when carl, 
grammar and Latin versi'-making wi'H' learnt 
The earliest use of the actual words “ grammar 
school,’’ scold qramntice, as distinct fiom its 
Latin equivalent, Indus literarum, is in a 
charter of the last half of the twelfth centuiv, 
m which Henry, ('ount. of Eu and Lord of 
Hastings, confirmed the foundation by his 
grandfather Robert, Count of Eu, who recened 
Hastings from tin' Conqueioi, of the Collegiati' 
(’hurch of St Mary in Hastings Castle and 
the division of its ])ossessions into separate 
prebends among the si'veral canons or pn*- 
liendarn's, including “ Auscher’s prebend to 
which belongs the keeping of the grammar 
school (legnueu scoh giatuoticc),’’ while “ to 
Wyming’s prebi'iid ” pertains “ tin' keeping ot 
the Song School (legunen scole (ant us) ” It is 
not clear whether (Jount Henry is quoting the 
words of Count Robert oi translating tln'in 
into tin' language of his own time But it can 
hardly b(‘ doubted that the Warwuek School. 
Gloucester School, Pontefract School, Thetford 
School, St Paul’s School, St Alban’s School, 
Huntingdon School, Dunstable School, and 
Reading School, — to mention some which are 
so called in extant grants of the latter part of 
the eleventh and first ])art of the twelfth cen- 
tury — would have meant the grammar schools 
of those places, just as in the present century 
they would bear the same meaning, though for 
t.he most ])art the masters aspire to drop the 
(lualifying epithet and call them by the place 
name lout court In the thirteenth to the nine- 
teenth centuries inclusive it was thought more 
honorable to insert the qualifying epithet of 
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y grammar ” school This became necessary 
in the thirteenth century to distinguish gram- 
mar schools from the schools of the higher 
faculties at the universities, and the Theo- 
logical Schools, to which the schoolmasteis of 
cathedral and collegiate church grammar 
schools, when they changed their name to the 
less known and intelligible, and therefore more 
magnificent title of Chancellor (qv), confined 
their ministrations A notable illustration of 
the way m which the C'ambridge School was 
shorn of its prestige and glory by the side of the 
university is to be found in the order made by 
the diocesan of Cambridge, the Bishop of Ely, 
m 1276 From this it appears that the Master 
of Glomery (q v ) had still jurisdiction to hold 
legal pleas m which grammar scholars were 
concerned, as the Chancelloi of the University 
had in those to which university students were 
parties He too had a bedell or beadle to bear 
a mace before him, not only honoris causa, but 
also as the physical implement with which to 
enforce his jurisdiction, just as the (Uiancellor 
had, who was m fact only a highei school- 
inastei Similarly the Canterbury grammar 
schoolmaster m the years 1310 to 1327 exercised 
jurisdiction in cases between his scholars and 
the laity, enforcing by excommunication the 
sentences he imposed as judge of his court, 
in school, sometiiiK's expressing his acts as 
“ done m Canterbuiy school,” sometimes m 
Canterbury Grammar School ” In London, 
what was called m 1138 the ‘‘School of the 
Arches,” or St Mary-le-Bow, appears in 1300 
on the appointment of a master as “the Gram- 
mar School of the Church of St Mary-le- 
Bow or of the Arches ” (See Arches, School 
OF THE ) So at St Alban’s, the school over 
which the famous Alexandei Neckharn {q v) 
jiresided in the thirteenth century as St 
Alban’s School, is in 1309 called St Alban’s 
Grammar School In that year its niastei, 
sitting “ as Judge of the law of the Grammar 
School of St Alban’s,” made statutes m and 
for it in quasi-regal styh* “ by the unanimous 
consent of the Master and all the Bachelors ” 
of it Il(‘ too (‘xercised his jurisdiction over 
laymen as well as clerks, forbidding any one to 
assault or defame any of the scholars on pain 
of excommunication ipso facto, while if any 
one assaulted the niastrn himself, not only was 
he excommunicat(‘(l, but was also subjected to 
“ salutary chastiseimuit. in tlu' scliool fioni all 
the Bachelois of it, unless h(‘ had previously 
mad(‘ satisfaction to ( lod and the church” 
The common notion, diTived cliK'fiy from a 
mismterpn'ted passage in Richard of Buiy’s 
Philohihlon lefc'rring only to the masters of 
small village schools, that tin' giammai school 
master was of no importanci*, a pin son looked 
down on, is contiadicted by these documents, 
which also coirect the (‘rioneous notions as to 
the limited characbn* of the cuniculmn of these 
schools No one could become a bacheloi in 
St Alban’s Gramniai School unless he fiist 


obtained from the master a proverb, on which, 
as a theme, he had to compose verses, prose, 
and rhyme ( Leonine or rhyming Latin verses?) 
and also make an oration publicly in the 
schools Nor was any bachelor coming from 
elsewhere to take a seat in the school, unless 
he had first been examined in the rules of 
grammar by examiners appointed by the mas- 
ter and was prepared to dispute publicly m the 
school on them “ or any other subject put 
forward,” just as in the university At 
Beverley the newly created bachelors had to 
make presents of gloves to a large number of 
the officials of the minster, just as they did at 
Cambridge University But the growth of the 
university seems to have stopped this practice 
of creating bachelors in grammar schools, and 
wc hear no more of them after the fourteenth 
century 

While the universities competed with the 
grammar schools in their upper portions, th(‘ 
song schools, which became to a larg(‘ extent 
also reading schools, competed with them for 
their lower boys Thus at Warwick aboul 
1316 the Dean and Chapter made statutes to 
define the provinces of the grammar and music 
schools, assigning the Donatists, or those leani- 
ing the elementary jiarts of Latin grammar, 
the Donat, to the grammar school, while 
confirming the music master in the possession 
of those learning their first letters, the giavi- 
rnata of the original Greek grammar school 
Similarly at Canterbury the parochial school, 
maintained by the rector in connection with 
St Martin’s Church, was impeached by th(‘ 
rector or master of the Archiepiscopal or C’ltv 
Grammar School for competition with him in 
taking grammar scholars, and was after tiial 
by jury found to be customarily entitled to 
take thirteen grammai scholars only, though 
it might receive an unlimited number in th(‘ 
alphabet, psalter (? e reading Latin), and sing- 
ing A century later, the grammar s(;hool- 
master at Saffron Walden obtained a deciei* 
from the Abbot as Ordinary of Walden pro- 
hibiting the priests of the chantries connected 
with the parish church from teaching grammai 
or any higher subjects than the alphabet and 
the graces (alphabeticis et graciis) le tlu' 
graces befoie and aftei meat, for long misin- 
terpreted as graccis, and allegcal to show a 
Greek-teachmg school in 1425 

As some indication of what was learned in 
the grammar schools at this time, it may bt' 
mentioned that a feeble, or tattered {riehtlis) 
Horace was bought for the Meiton Grammar 
School boys in 1348 for a half-pinmy, whil(‘ 
several pairs of white tablets for ri'portmg 
arguments cost 2ir/ , showing that the dialectic 
method was applied to grammar as to other 
subjects. The master of this school at the 
time was Master John (’ornwall (see Corn- 
w\iLE, John) The successive attacks of the 
jilague in the Black Death (q v ) in 1349, the 
Second Plague in 1361, and less well knowui 
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but still destructive outbreaks iii 1309 and 
1380 made such havoc in the knowledge of 
Latin that special new endowments appi'ared 
necessary to restore it Hence the great in- 
crease of endowed grammar schools (see Endow- 
ments, Educational), of which Winchester 
College, founded in 13<S2, was the leading 
example Never, perha])s, had the superioi 
efficacy of grammar as “ the foundation, gate 
and source of all the liberal arts ’’ — the essen- 
tial element of a liberal education — been mon* 
emphatically proclaimed than in its foundation 
charter For the first time a grammar school 
was made the princijial or indeed the sole 
object of a collegiate church, as important a 
step forward in educational provision as the 
foundation of the hrst collegiate church as a 
university college in Merton Colh'ge had been a 
hundred years before It is much to be regretted 
that the object and curriculum of a grammar 
school was so well understood at the time that 
the elaborate code of statuti's made for “ Sainte 
Mane College* of Wynchester ” in 1400 contains 
not a word as to the content of the curriculum, 
nor the method of teaching, but me'rely pre- 
sciibes that candidates are to jiass a com- 
petitive examination in the “ Old Donat and 
plain song for admission ‘‘ to study in gram- 
maticals oi the art facultv or science of giam- 
mar An equal yiarsimonv of details is found 
in the numerous grammai schools endowed in 
connection with colleges, chantiies, gilds, and 
hospitals Irom that time to the eve of the Kefor- 
mation Thougli three hundred and more of 
these grammar schools were founded or re- 
founded, endowed or reendowed, vervfewof the 
foundation deeds or statutes have come down to 
us, but, judging Irom those which have come 
down, th(‘y would not have greatly enlight(‘ned 
us The greatest and richest of all the free 
grammai schools, the College Roiall of Our 
Lady of Eton (q v ), was a mere replica in its 
statutes, as in its foundation, of that of Our 
Lady of Wmchestc'r Colet (q v ) was no doubt 
expressing the sentiments of all, wffien in his 
statutes for the refounded and augmenti'd St 
Paul’s School in 1518, he said, “ wliat shall be 
taught it passetli my wit to devyse and 

determyn in jiarticuler Noi did he unfoi- 
tunately vouchsale any details when he WTiit 
on to say in generall ” that the scholars were 
to be taught all w'ay in good litteratiire ” and 
to denounce the “ barbary, corrupcion ” and 
''Latin adulteiaie” which “ignorant blyiide 
foils brought into this world,'’ the “ fylthynessc 
and abusion " wffiich “ raythei may be called 
blotterature than litterature,” and went on to 
demand the “ olde Jjaten spech, the veray 
Romayne tong " of Tully and Veigil, as found 
in St. Augustine, St Jerome, Sedulius and 
Juvencus, and other Latin C'hristian writers of 
the lower Ii]mpire What, besides Alexander 
de Villa Dei’s (q v) DoctrinaU^ or grammar in 
verse, was included in “ Blotterature,” we can 
only guess Colet did not succeed in substi- 
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tuting the late Latin-Chiistians for the earlier 
classical authors in grammar schools in general, 
though he apparently revived them, as Milton’s 
reading appears to show, at St Paul’s The 
statutes of Cardinal Wolsey, for the grammar 
school of his college at Ipswich, made in 1528, 
are preserved; and a year or tw^o later we 
have parts of the curriculum of Wmchesb'r 
and the whole of the curriculum of Eton as 
sent to Saffron Walden for adoption in the 
newly refounded and endowed giamrnar school 
there These show that the Latin Accidence 
of Stanbridge, scholar of Winchester and Master 
of Magdalen College School, of which Wolsey 
had himself been mastei, with at Eton the 
grammai of Lily, first master of the lefounded 
St Paul’s School, and at Wmchestei that of 
Sulpicius, a fift(‘enth-centurv schoolmastiT at 
Rome, liad sup('rs(*ded Donatus and Alexander 
de Villa Dei Tin* lower foims read the 
pseudo-Cato’s Mornlia, as then piedecessors 
had done at Merton in 1308 and centuries 
before that, and ^Esop’s Fables, wdiich w'erc 
still in vogue at Highgate Ciaimnar School iii 
1860 For the rest, they read Lucian’s Dia- 
logues (in Latin), OmiI’s Metamorphoses^ Tei- 
enco, Cicero’s Paiadoxc.s, Vergil’s Eclogues in 
the Fourth Form, in the Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh, Sallust, and Vergil’s AKitcid, (hcero’s 
Letters^ and Horace, with the figure's of spe'i'ch 
of Mosellanus, a Cerman schoolmastei named 
Schade, of a pronouncedly Refoimation tvpe, 
scoffing at Saints and Saints’ Da vs, and Eras- 
mus’ Copia verborum, winch wuis much like 
iElfnc’s Colloquy and w^ord books of the eighth 
(•(‘iitiiry (’sesar is the onlv author mentioned 
by Wols(*v wdio does not appeal in the Win- 
chester and Eton cuiiKuila Cheek, it appears, 
Avas not taught, though it probably had been a 
little earlier under Hoi man 

Five years later the R(*fonnation in luigland 
began with the dissolution of monasteries 
Its educational fust fruits are found in the 
statutes for the grammar schools attached to 
the cathedrals of the new^ foundation of Henry 
VIII, und(‘i the luwv deans and chajiteis in 
lieu of the old cathedral grammai schools, 
under the immediate cogni/ancr* of the bishojis 
There is no noticeable dilleieiice in the cuiric- 
ulum The master is imhaHl called by the 
liigh-soundmg name of aicfiididascalus^ instead 
of M agister 1 nformaloi or M agister scalar urn, 
and the second mastei, hijpodidascaliis, instead 
of Ostianus or Vice-monitor (dreek as well as 
Latin IS now' requin'd of the mastei, though 
Latin only of the usher. The object of the 
foundation scholars, lodged, boarded, and 
clothed at the expense of the cathedral endow- 
ment, IS expressed, as before, to be to obtain 
a fair knowledge of Latin grammar and to 
talk and write Latin No Creek author is 
mentioned in the curriculum, wdiich includes 
vaguely tac chaste poets and the best his- 
torians, and m the Sixth or highest form Eras- 
mus’ Copia with “ Horace and Cicero and 
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Oth(‘r authors of tlial class ” lii uouc of the 
re-fouu(latiOTis under l^lwajd VI and Eliza- 
beth is any inkling given of the curriculum 
coiitem])lated beyond the direction that the 
newly constituted school is to “ endure to all 
futuie time foi the education, institution, and 
instruction of boys and youths in grammai ’’ 
(See Free Schools, Edward VI, Eliza- 
bethan Period in English Education, Ref- 
ormation AND Education ) 

That Gieek had by this time crept into the 
schools is shown only by the salvos of verses 
pies(*nt(‘(i to the King when he visited Winches- 
t(‘r and lOton, perhaps five per cent of which are 
in (in‘(dv. It IS not till we come to the statutes 
niad(' by Qiumui Elizabeth in 1500 for the gram- 
rnai school attached to the (killegiate Chuich of 
the Blessed Pet('r of Westminster, which took 
the place of th(‘ abbey dissolved by Henry VIII 
and reinstated by Qu(‘en Mary, that any dif- 
feiencc in subject or d(‘tailed curriculum is 
forthcoming The duty of both master and 
iisliei, luditnagtder and pmr( ptor, is dehned to 
be to t(‘ach Latin, Greek, and Hebrew gram- 
mar, liicm humanioivh, poets and orators 
( -ato and ^so^) still preyail in the lowest forms 
with Vives {q v ) , Terence and Sallust m the 
Third Form In th(‘ Foui th Foi m Greek gram- 
mar appeals with Lucian’s Dialogues m Gr(‘(‘k, 
in the Fifth Form, Isoeiat(‘S and Plutarch; 
m the Sixth and Seytuith, DemostlKuies and 
Hormu* as well as Liyy and Veigil Only the 
Si^yeiith Form was actually to b(‘ taught He- 
brew, d(‘\ ot,ing the last houi between fiye and six 
eyery school day to Hebrew grammar with a 
reading in tlu* Psalms in Greek and H(‘bi(‘w 
That Hebi(‘w Kunained an mtegial and (d- 
fective ])ait ol tin* curriculum at VV(‘stminster 
IS clear fiom th(' (‘vidcuiee of (diarh'S Iloole’s 
New Discovcuj of the Old Ait of teadung school 
(1()59) He testifies that Westminster boys 
uiuh'i Busby {q v ) made orations and yerses in 
IL'brew and also “Arabick and otlier oinuital 
tongues ” to the amazement of most of tlnur 
heareis ” But. though Hebrew was included 
in many school statutes up to t.he latter pait of 
th(' s('venteenth ccntuiv, and Hoole includes 
it m his id(‘al school for threi' mornings a week, 
and Mills in 1711, in his PuniticE fonnaiideB 
art if Cl, inclinh's Hebu'w and Lyia Propheitca 
for those bovs who “ wished to be clerics,” 
it never had real hold m th(‘ grammar schools 
It is still taught to a limited (‘xtent at Mer- 
chant Taylor’s School, rc'fnited to be founded 
in ]5()(), th(‘ same y(‘ar as the Elizabethan 
statutes \\(‘r(‘ givcm to Westminster, and was 
traditionalK 1 aught a few years ago at Louth 
Grammar School in Lincolnshire The net 
result of fh(‘ Renaissan(*e and Reformation on 
the curriculum and nu'thods of grammar schools 
was little more than to placi* Gi*eek in the same 
position as Lai in, vvitli more ^clat attaching 
to a real knowledge' of it, but less consequence 
attached and less effort made to attain that 
knowledge in the majority of pupils 


As to the class which attended the grammar 
schools, it IS certain, notwithstanding oft-re- 
peated assertions and commonly received 
notions to the contrary, that it was m the main 
the same as now, that is, the middle class, the 
younger sons of the nobility, including in that 
term the whole knightly class and squire- 
archy, the great and small landlords, the pro- 
fessional classes, which at first were almost 
entirely tin' common lawyers, as the medical 
men and the chanceiy and ecclesiastical law- 
yers were mostly clerks and ousted from matri- 
mony, the merchants and tradesmen The 
chief difference is that to this class since the Ref- 
ormation new recruits came forth from above 
and from bt'low, fioni the eldest sons of the 
landed classc's and from select individuals of 
the working classes In Alfred the (treat’s 
family, according to Asser, the eldest son was 
brought up m chivalry, in hunting, and the arts 
of war, with only so much literary instruction 
as to leain Saxon poems bv heart and to read 
Saxon, while the youngi'sl son was sent to the 
grammar school This practici' wuis followed 
in other noble families with few exceptions 
thioughout the Middle Ages, up to the latter 
part ol th(‘ sixti'cnth centurv, the tincture of 
liteiatuie being piobablv less m the tenth to 
the twelflh ci'iit lines than m the ninth, and 
glowing as learning giew fiom the thiiteenth 
century onwards Thioughout, th(' younger 
sons even of tlu' noblest families vvi'iit to gram- 
mar schools and acquiK'd learning for the 
clerkly })iof('ssion, which mclinh'd not only 
bishops and piiests, but th(‘ wdiole of the govein- 
rnent sei vices, diplomacy and the law, and, 
increasingly, la haute comnicicc While William 
Rufus WTis a rude soldier, the younger son 
Henry was si'iit to school, andh'ained grammar, 
and, as William of Malmesbuiv mi'iitions, when 
he became king, m all his wais and troubles 
nevei forgot his learning oi to lead books 
The celebrated Abelard was tlu' eldest son of a 
Breton knight and landow'iH'r Thomas il 
Becket, wdio is expressly K'coided as having 
passed through the school of the city ol London, 
i c St Paul’s School, befoie going to Pans 
Ibiiversity, wuis the son of a sheiiff of Jjondon 
in the days win n ahh'rmen w'eie still hen'ditary 
landowners and tlu ii offices teiiit.oiial govi’in- 
ments On the otlu'i hand. Abbot, Sampson 
of Bury, who also went to Pans Umveisity, was 
so yioor that he could not jiay tin* penny fee at 
Bury Sidiool, and at Pans (Li'd out his living 
bv carrying liolv w^ater The archbishops and 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, and canons, who 
had all bt‘(‘n at grammar schools, and after the 
twelfth century mostly at univeisities, were 
predominantly of noble birth It was one of 
the gnevances of the chapter of Lincoln, when 
Bishop Grosseteste {q v ) wanted to “ visit 
them, that he was not a gentleman When 
Henry III wanted to hang the Oxford scholars, 
leeruited from the grammar schools, who haa 
taken a leading part in the defense of North- 
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aiupton in 1264, he was prcvc'iited by llie baions 
of his own side, who protesti'd 1 hat tluw wore not 
goiTift to have the blood ol their sons and re- 
lations shed A fourteeiith-erait ury list of the 
scholars of Pans Ilmversitv contains several 
counts and other nobles of various nations 
The first poor and iierMly scholars ” ol Win- 
chester and of Eton were scions of well known 
county families, and the “ Comnioneis ” of Win- 
chester, manv of wlioin became scliolars, were 
by statute bound to be sons of t,h(‘ nobilit y ” 
and w(T(' so in fact to within twenty years 
of the Reformation, when th(' lists cease Th(‘ 
Eton statutes excluded vilhans, which incliKhnl 
the majoiitv of faniKTs and artisans In 1 147 
the Univeisity of Oxford petitioned th(‘ I^oid 
Say and also the House of Gommons for their 
help to get Duke Humphrey’s library for Ihrmi, 
on the express ground that “ many of your 
noble lineage and kinsmen have studied and 
shall h(‘ri‘aft,(T in the said EniversitA^ ” As 
a matter of fact, we know at least one relation 
of Lord Say who was a scholar of A\ inch(‘st(T 
and fellow of New (’olh'ge, Oxford, and another 
who was a scholar ol E.ton Macch’stn'ld ( b ain- 
mar School vas founded in IfrOd, (‘xpiesslv for 
“ gentilnu'iis somi(\s and otlua godenu'niK'S 
children of tli(‘ towne and contri' thcKadiouts ” 
Golet ord('i(‘d that his fna* scholais sluMild 
piovide wax candles foi th(‘ school at tin* cost 
of tlnur fruMids, when wax was a costly luxury 
But perha])s the most striking ti'slimonv to 
th(' fart that the grainniar schools waae mostly 
frequ('nt('d by tht‘ uppia classes is the stoiv of 
t-h(‘ admission of “ [looi scholars ” on tin* ik w 
foundation of (’anteibiirv (’atlualial ( dam- 
mar School in Idtl “ i\loi(' than one oi two 
of the (Vunmissioners would ha\e non(‘ admit t('d 
but sons 01 youngei brethren of gmit hamm , 
as for other's, Imsbaiidrnen’s cliildien, th(‘y wiae 
more for the iilough and to be artificers than to 
occupy the place of th(‘ leariu'd sort ” Vich- 
bisho]) Gianni(*i, himself a scion of an ancuait 
family in Nottinghamshire, had to stand u]) for 
the new idea of admitting the K'ally pool and to 
protest not in favoi of a majoiitv of poor, but 
against “utteily” excluding them At ( ’an- 
terbury, as at Worcestiu*, the naiiK^s rrf the schol- 
ars adnutti'd are thos(‘ mainly oi th(‘ county 
familu's of Ki'iit and Woicesteishne Tin* ad- 
mission of the working classes to particijrati' m 
till' schools wais one of thi' ni'W ld('a^> of tJii' 

1 evolution called the Reformation, and was one 
of the oliji'cts ol the great, increasi' in fii'c, / ( 
gratuitous, schools which follow I'd it, At, thi' 
same time anothei eflect of t he Hi'iiaissance and 
Reformation was the mcii'ase also of thi' uppei- 
inost classes m the grammar schools, though it 
was not till the sevent,eenth centurv that the 
eldest sons of great nobles are found m them Jt 
was thought something of a scandal when, in 
1566, the heir of Idoughtoii castle, aft, ei wards 
Lord Say and Sole, became a scholar of Win- 
chester ( 'ollege as Founder ’s kin It was not so 
regal lied a century later when Sir Robeit Wal- 


pole was a ])oor and needy ” scholar of I'd on 
Until the distinction gievv up m the eighteenth 
centurv between the great gramniai sihooK 
which became known as public schools to which 
aristocracy flocked, and the smaller schools, 
the ordinary countiy grammar schools pi’c- 
sented a ri'al mixtuie of classes The local 
nobility and gentry were found m them side 
bv side with the local tradesmi'n and faimeis 
The sons of thi' former, passing on to the uni- 
versities as commoners at Oxford oi jicnsioncrs 
at ('ambiidge, often took the sons of the hittei 
wuth them as seivitois and sizars This ]>rac- 
tice had descended from mcdievnd tunes, w'hcn 
the servitors who wei’e numbered with the soi n 
of a rich man and lived m the same hostel v\ere 
moie often pool relations than of a lower class 
The tiuth IS that m the giammai schools, as m 
the church itself, and the professions as m other 
institutions, the progress has bi'en from aris- 
tocracy and exclusion to democraev and the 
open door 

It was not considered after the Reformation 
any more than before that the giammar schooL 
should teach anv'thmg but the classical lan- 
guages But the hitei years of (^iieen J'di/a- 
beth’s reign weie ruaiked m many giammai 
schools, especially m the smaller country town, 
bv t he attempt to mt roduce English reading and 
wilting and anthmi'tic m the lowTr ]niits of the 
giammar school under theushei In the seven- 
teenth centurv', es])ecialh' dining and after 
the commonwealth, it became almost a com- 
monplace for the foundi'is of small countiv 
grammar schools, of which there weie a huge 
number, to ])iescnb(' Ihiglish giammai, and 
Latin only if lequiied ” But it was not till 
close on t In' ( aimmonwa'alth ja'riod itsi'lf that 
it occurrc'd to pi'oph' to found si'parate Ihiglish 
schools or ('leim'iitarv' schools, not giammai 
schools and commonh' frx'i* (si'i' bdiUK Sc noons) 
But the patlu'tic Ix'hef m the magic of Latin 
grammar as an mdisiiensabh' talisman to un- 
lock the doois of knowledge ])ieyailed spasmodi- 
cally ev'en to the nineteenth centurv, c'vc'ii 
wdien the founders were clear Iv^ not thinking of 
providing education for the class who would 
go to the universities But at Whit,tmgton 
in Deibv'shirc', founded m 16SI for “ 20 of tin' 
mc'anc'st- and pooic'st mens’ sons born m t,h(' 
parish,” Latin as wc'll as Jhiglish and «iccount,s 
wi'rc' pic'scribed, at J^owestoft m Suffolk m 
1785 .1 sclioolniastc'r w'as t,o tc'acli forty boys, 
with pi ('fc'i eiici' i,o fishi'i men’s children of the 
parish, wilting, r(‘a,dmg, accounts, and Latin, 
at Wigglc'sw'orth m Yorkshire m 17(S9 a sum 
of £1000 was willed for the establishment of 
Gdarke’s Frc'e School to tc'ach children born m 
the township, or whose jiarcmts wa're l(‘gall> 
sc'ttled tlu'ie, Latin, English, writmg, and 
accounts 

In the sc'vi'iiteenth century English began 
to take' a more* peiinanent ])ait m the grammar 
schools, not that it was evei taught as a sc't 
subji'ct and studied as a language or literature 
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in school, but the practice began of making Eng- 
lish versions of Latin verse and English essays in 
classical subjects At the end of the seven- 
teenth century, though French began to be 
studied and French dictionaries and jihrase- 
books to be written, it was taught in sejiarate 
schools PcThaps the eailiest recorded in- 
stance of a French mast,er teaching French in 
an ordinary grammar school known is that of 
a French usher at Croydon (liammai School, 
then part of Archbishoji Whitgift’s hospital, 
about 1717 but from th(' rather casual 
way m which In' is first mentioned it is certain 
this was not the hist mstanci' of such ush(‘rs 
The unwillmgiu'ss, and, according to legal 
decisions, the inability of the grammar schools 
to o])en th('ir doors to modern subji^cts on a 
level with the ancient laiiguagi^s led to a marki'd 
decay in them duimg the eighteenth centuiy 
(See Eighteenth Century in English Edu- 
('ATioN ) In 1805 111 the Leeds Grammar 
School case (Attorrirn-Gcncr al vs Whitcley, 11 
Ves 241) Lord Chancellor Eldon (q v ) stopped 
the efforts of the governors of the school to pro- 
vide for the admission of modern subjects, 
holding that the Court had no authority to 
fill a school intended to “ t(‘ach the learned 
languages grammatically with scholars learn- 
ing the grammar and French languages, mathe- 
matics, and anything except Creek and Latin ’’ 
A s(*parate branch of the school to ti'ach these 
subj(‘cts “ might b(‘ v(‘iy useiul to th(‘ youth 
of Lei'ds, but could not possibly Ix' icfiresented 
as us(‘ful to th(‘ charity,” and it was to the 
utility of the chanty tin' (xjurt had to look 
This decision stojiped all reform of the gram- 
mar schools, exiu'pt when, as in the cas(‘ of 
Leeds itself, th(' ciidowmeiit was laige enough 
to go to the cost of a private act of Pnilniment 
A generation later the Craininai Schools Act 
of 1840 overruled the decision and ('iiabled the 
court to widen the cuniculum, but onlv by the 
expensive process of a lawsuit. It took an- 
otlier generation before by tlu* Endowed Schools 
Act, 1860 {qv), a bodv of Ihidowed Schools 
Commissioneis was instituted to create more 
or less popularly (‘lective governing bodies and 
to introduce natural science and modern lan- 
guages This had to be done bv S(‘])arat(* 
schemes in each case, frequently opposed m 
Parliament on political grounds Hut now 
there are many grammar schools, m which 
grammar forms a very small jiart of the whole 
curriculum, which do not teach Greek at all, 
and in which it is even possible to escape Latin 
altogether On the other hand, thosi' which 
have been most suec(*ssfully refornK'd in then 
government and have in vk'w the preparing 
of boys for the univiTsities retained a greater 
but more efficient instruction m classics, such 
as Sherborne in Dorsetshire, Sedbergh m York- 
shire, two of the earliest of the so-called Free 
Grammar Schools of King Edward VI, Derby 
and Ipswich, have dropped the word “grammar” 
and in imitation of Rugby, which was one of 


the earliest to do so, call themselves simply 
Sherborne or Sedbergh School, after the name 
of their plac(', and would describe themselves 
as Public Schools {q v ), almost m contradis- 
tinction to grammar schools The latter term, 
however, has been retained, and is still used in 
schools in some of the great manufacturing 
towns like Leeds and Manchester A F L 

See articles on individual schools, e.g Eton, 
IIauhow, St Paul’s, Ptjhlk’ Schools, Eng- 
LVNi), Education in, undi'r Secondary Impli- 
cation 

Present Position - - A classification of Eng- 
lish secondary schools is a matter of some diffi- 
culty Many factors which ai(‘ extraneous 1o 
education (mtiT in to compheaU* ihe question 
But the following thr(‘e bioad divisDiis inav b(‘ 
made (1) Thosi' schools wdnch ai(‘ known as 
the Public Schools par cxccUvnii , most of these 
will receive separate treatnu'iit (c g Winchester, 
Eton, 11 arrowy Rugby, etc ) And since' the* 
Public Schools ha\e established a traelition, 
an account of their general organization anel 
spirit wnll be given uneleu' PuBLie’ SemeioLs 
(2) A wode mielelle division mcluelmg day anel 
boarding se*hoe)ls, some accepting a geivern- 
ment giant, some not, all charging te'e's, anel the' 
majority ele'\ e‘le)pe‘el out of old foundations 
(Sc'e ENDeiw MENTs; IOxdowed SeuiooLs Ait) 
(8) The thirel class of schools consist of theise* 
recently founde'el anel maintaineel by loe*al au- 
tlieirities anel sui)])e)rt('d by ge)vennment giants, 
taking jnipils as a luh' dire'ct iioin e'h'ine'ntai v 
schools anel keejiing tlu'in foi about foui veais 
Feir thi'se see ENeiLANU, Enue’ATJoN in 

Here' e)nly those' schoeils whie-h tall nite) the' 
He*e'e)nd divisiein aie' tie'ate'el Gemeially these' 
se'heiols are' atte'iieh'd by the chilelien eif the' 
middle e'lasses, anel with the e'xcejition of those' 
wdio holel se'holarships oi free* jilae'cs all pu])ils 
pay fee's wdne'h vary in arneiunt from €12 to £24 
m elay schools and £75 to £120 in boaieling 
scheieils While it has been feiunel ceinvenient 
to grou]) these schools under the e'aption of 
Grammar Se'hools, the title's vary widely 
With many t he' term “ ( 'edlege ” has found gre'at 
jiopularity in imitation of true cedlegiate schools 
like Eton (se'c, howa've'r, GeiLiJ^GE, ENeiLisn), 
others mere'ly liear the' place name, anel eithers 
again retain the title of Grammar School The 
eirganization of all the schools is apyiroximately 
the' same While some may rece'ive* pupils at 
the' age of nine or ten, secondary work generallv 
begins at the age e)f twelve, the pupils leceivmg 
their preliminary e'ducation in elementary or 
m special preparatory se'hools, and continues up 
te) nineteen, although there is usually a great 
leakage at sixteen The schools are usually 
divided into modern and classical sides, the 
former prepares boys for practical and com- 
mercial life as soon as they leave school, or in 
some cases for the universities, the latter for 
the universities and the professions In some 
schools all pupils reci'ivi' a common liasis in 
a ” junior school,” and bifurcation takes place 
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m 1h(' s(Mii()j school at llic a^c of tloi or 
four1,(*(’n In a few eases [)i()\ision is made 
for special s(‘icnc(‘ and mathmnatical side's, 
for special preparation for army (‘xaininations, 
etc The schools are organized in forms (e/ v ), 
generally on a basis of six, and each form is 
under a form master who has ge'iieral charge 
of pupils in his class, while for certain subjects, 
such as science and mathematics, there are 
specialists For the infiue'nce of examinations 
on the work of English schools, see under that 
topic P'or the social organization see Ath- 
letics, Educational, Boakdino Schools; 
Dormitories; Public Schools; Faggi^c, 
Prefects, Student Life; etc 

The following schools taken from the Public 
Schools Yearbook (1911) may he regarded as 
representative The basis of selection is the 
same as for membership of the lieadmasteis^ 
Conference — namely, number of pupils m the 
school (one hundred boys at least), number of for- 
mer pupils lesident as undergraduates at Oxford 
and ('ambiadge (ten at least), and number of 
boys sent up to the universities annually (fi\e 
or SIX at least). The nine gnnt Public Schools 
are left for separate treatment The dates of 
foundation in the following list are based on 
Leach 



Dati- of 
Founda- 

T ION 

1 

Nimufr Ol< 

1 Jb IMI H 

Numulk oi 
Mahi kuh 

Abingdon Scliool 

1 "ifi 1 

(refounded) 

120 

10 

Alclonham Sc hool 
Beaunioiit Collt'^o, Old 

1 VI7 

210 

17 

Windscjr 

1S(>1 

180 

.15 

Hediord CiTanimur Sc hool 

loo2 

(lefoiindi d) 

800 

17 

Berkhamsted School 

1 7)40 

107) 

22 

Birkenhead School 

Kiuk Edvsaids Vi’s HikIj 

1M)() 

200 

10 

School, Binnmj'h'iin 
Bishop’s Stortfoid f’ol- 

17)02 

470 

27 

hT«-‘ 

Blundell’s School, d'lver- 

1 S(iS 

l.M 

14 

ton 

1004 

before 

27)0 

20 

Boston School 

1327 

10.5 

7 

Bradlield College 

Bradford Grammar 

187)0 

before 

287 

27 

School 

17)48 

550 

25 

Chnst (’ollene, Brecon 

1 7)4 1 

100 


BriKhton ('ollef^e 

1817) 

before 

212 

19 

Bnstol Grammar S< hool 

1171 

Ix'fore 

.ISO 

21 

BromsKrove School 

17)48 

140 

12 

Leys Sfhool, CambridKC' 
IVrse Grammar School, 

1877) 

155 

IS 

r'ambridKc* 

Kmjt’n School, C^anter- 

1017. 

210 

23 

buiy 

St Edmund's Sfhool, 

7)08 

2.17 

18 

( 'anterl)ur> 

1740 

before 

1 25 

l.l 

Carhalo Grammar School 
Cheltcmham ColleRe, 

1200 

140 

<) 

Cheltenham 

Dean Close Memorial 

1841 

600 

49 

^ School, Cheltenham 

1886 

220 

13 

King’s School, Chester 

17)41 

140 

9 

Chi/jwell School 

Christ’s Hospital, West 

1629 

100 

9 

Horsham 

1552 

820 

47 

City of London School 

18,31 

715 

.36 

Clifton College, Bristol 

1862 

6.50 

51 



Datf of 
Founda- 
tion 

Numbfh of 
Pupils 

NuMiii-n or 

MAbTI UH 

Whitgift Grammar 

School, Croydon 

1.51M. 


335 

2.5 

Denstone College 

187.1 


270 

17 

Dover College 

1871 


200 

18 

Dulwifh College, London 

1619 


701 

43 

Durham School 

be fore 
1180 

(refounded 

1 

1 

[ 102 

1.3 

Eastbourne College 

1.540) 

1807 

J 

1 

200 

17 

Epsom College 

1855 


281 

20 

Exc“ter Sc hool 

1312 


130 

11 

Eels ted Sc hool 

1564 


2.50 

21 

Fettes College 

1.88t. 


230 

20 

Giggleswick School 

1.507 


140 

13 
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17 
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120 

10 
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13 
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155 

13 

King’s Collc*g( School, 
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1829 


210 

IS 
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100 

9 
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21 
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16 
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27 
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1812 
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17 
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101 
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Lorc'tto School 
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School 

1 1.864 


.500 

36 

1506 f 
151.5 I 


880 

4 5 

Marlborough College 
Merc'hant ’Pav lor’s School 
Crosbv 

1841 


600 

40 

1618 


300 

15 

Merchiston (^fistle 
Schc)ol, Edinburgh 

1831 


271) 

23 

Mill IMI School 

1807 


2()0 

22 

Monkton Combe School, 
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1 S6K 


157 

17 

Monmouth Grammar 
School 

161 1 


177 

12 

New ( ttstle-under-L\ me 

H igh Sc hool 

1602 


1 .50 

12 

Norw ic’h Sc hool 

before 

12)6 


90 

9 

Nottingham High Sc'hool 

before 

12.89 


170 

20 

Oakham School 

15M 


105 

11 

Oundle School 

1164 


.110 

25 

Oxford High School 

1878 


1 50 

11 

Magdalen College School, 
Oxford 

1 180 


100 

10 

St Edward’s Sc hool, Ox- 
ford 

1.863 


120 

10 

KIv mouth College 

18 54 
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12 

15)rtsmc)uth Grimmar 
.Sc hool 

1732 


210 

12 

St IVter’s College, Radley 

1847 


2 40 

20 

St Lawremee College, 
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1879 
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21 

Reading School 
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1.3 
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on-Tront 

1.5.57 


360 

30 

Rossall School, Fleetwood 

1.844 


.100 

28 

St Alban’s .School 

948 


218 

14 

St Bees School 

1.5,87 


280 

16 

St Olave’s and St Sa- 
viour’s Grarnmai 

School, London 

1571 


4.50 

24 

Sedbergh School 

1.525 


220 

18 
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Dati^ oi 
l''oirvDA- 
I ION 

Niimmlu or 
PlII'llS 
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1 '■)“)() 



Sherborne School 

(m hjunded) 

280 

21 

Stonyhurst Col lege 

1 V>2 

100 

20 

Tonbridge School 

15 VI 

4 50 

.10 

Trent College 

IShh 

1.50 

15 

UniverHitv College S( hool, 




London 

IS 10 

:ioo 

25 

Uppingham School 

U)S4 

140 

:i7 

Wakeheld Grammar 




S( hool 

1 50 1 

2.50 

18 


before 



Warwick School, 

10()() 

200 

15 

Wellington College 

1S51 

100 

.10 

Wevmonth College 

1H()1 

115 

12 

Wolverhampton School 

1515 

200 

10 

Woodbndge School 

1 ()h2 

144 

12 

Worcester Cathedral 




King’s School 

1 .540 

150 

14 

Worcester Royal Gram- 

before 


17 

mar School 

1202 

275 

St Peter’s School, York 

Sth f enturv 

140 

10 
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GRAMMAR, STUDY OF - S(M^ Grammar, 

ENCiLlSII, KnULTSH UsA(JE, (JuEEK LAN(UJ'\(iE 
and Literature, Latin Lanuu^ge and Lit- 
erature 

GRAMMATEUS (Ileimich Schroiber, or 
Honriuus Scriptor, wIkrico l.lu' Latinizod (irook 
form of Grammat('us) — Matliomatician, was 
born at Eifurt, at huist as oaily as 149(), and 
descnl)es himscdf in one of liis woiks as Jlrnnch 
Gramniateus non Etfint dn stbrn fteiin kutislcn 
Meystei He was a student at CVaeow and at 
tlie University of Vienna (1507), and was well 
known as a t(‘acher, and also as a leeturer iii 
the university where he was educated His 
publications include an arithimdic, Hechen- 
buchlni, that appeared m 151<S, with subsetpient 
editions in 15d5, 1544, 1554, and 1572 He 
also iiublished the following Alqoi ilhtnus pro- 
poittoniim, ill which was included some work 
111 the theory of music (Cracow, 1514), Libcllus 
de composttione tcgiilaiutn pro vasounn men- 
suratione (Vienna, 1518), Behnid and khunat- 
lich Rechnung iiath dn Regel urtd ivelhisch 
practic (Nurnberg, 1521), Algou^mu.s de in- 
tegns Regula de in cinti exemplus (Eifurt, 1523), 
Egn kurtz newe Rechenn iinnd Visyibueehleynn 
(Erfurt, 1523) RudollY {(/ v ) learned algebra 
from Grammateus, for he lecords his thanks to 
him in these words Ich hab von meister Hein- 
Tichen so Grammateus genennt dcr Coss an- 
fengklichen hericht emphangen. Sag im darumb 
danck D E S 


GRANADA UNIVERSITY — See Spain, 
Education in 

GRAND ISLAND COLLEGE, GRAND 
ISLAND, NEB — A coeducational institu- 
tion maintaining academic, collegiate, com- 
mercial, and music departments The entrance 
recpiircmcnts to the college are equivalent to 
the work of a high school The college confers 
the degree of A B on completion of the requi- 
site courses There is a faculty of twenty-five 
instructors 

GRANGER, THOMAS — Writer of a Latin 
grammar, 101 (i, and a logic, 1020 The gram- 
mar is entitled Syntagma Gramrnaticum, or 
ati easte and methodicail explanation of Lillie^s 
Giammar, wheiebij the nustei le of this Art is 
more plainly set forth, both for the better helpe 
of all sehoole-maisters, in the true older of teach- 
ing, and the schollcis far more casie attainenient 
of the Latine tongue, 1010 Granger was an 
M A of Pet(‘rhouse ( 'ollege, Cambridg(‘, ap- 
parently minister at Biitlerwick, near Boston, 
111 Lincolnshin^ His giammai is of importance 
on account of the E])istl(‘ to the Reader, con- 
taining “ the geiKMall Theorike, or true grounds 
of teaching” In this treatise Gi anger points 
out that commonly doubt! uIik'ss and confusion 
exist m teacher and scholai, unless he is full 
master of his subj(‘ct and understands child 
natuH' Granger has a chair insight into the 
causes of confusion and doubtfulness m the 
child H(‘ understands that the psychology 
of the child is different fiom that of the man, 
and goes on to point out tlie differences m a 
very modern s])irit Grangia anticipates some- 
thing of the doctrine of sell-activity ” The 
scholar must attain to learning by his own study, 
industry, diligenc(‘ and exiTCise, using his 
mastei as a help, as a nui^e, oi matrm ” 

In 1620 Granger jiublished Syntagma Logicum 
~~or the Divine Logike This was a logic for 
divines in “ the practice of pi caching ” and for 
the help of “ judicious heareis ” and ” generally 
for all ” It IS dedicated to Bacon The work 
IS founded on Ramus (q v)y the great leformer 
of logic, with modern applications Grangei 
supplies scriptural and theological illusti ations 
of logic, as Eraunc(‘ {q v ) had supplied English 
poetical and legal illustrations F W 

Reference * — 

Watson, Foster The Englibh Grammar Schools up to 
IfIbO, pp 2(57-208 (C’ttinOndgo, 1908 ) 

GRANT, CHARLES (1746-1827) — States- 
man and philanthropist, born m Invernesshire 
He was early taken by an uncle to India, where 
he entered the service of the East India Com- 
pany, with whom he attained a position of great 
importance and influence He interested him- 
self greatly m the need for the social better- 
ment of the natives, and never tired of sending 
to England suggestions for the increased estab- 



GRANT, ZILPAH 


GRAPH 


lishmcnt of missions in India On his return 
to England ho was instrumental in founding 
the Church Missionary Society (1799) and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society (1804) 
His treatise, Ohservationn on the State of Sonetij 
among the A matte Subjects of (heat Bntain 
particularly with Respect to Morals, and on the 
Means of Improving it (181.4), led to the ap- 
pointment by Parliament of a Bishoj) of Cal- 
cutta with jurisdiction over India and ('evlon, 
and to the grant of a lac of rupees ($.50,000) 
for promoting education lie diew attention, 
also, to the need of industrial ttaming in India 
Grant was also the originator of a plan for the 
education of young civil servants of the East 
India Company, which resulted in the estab- 
lishment m 1(805 of the East India Colh'ge at 
Ilaileyburg (See Public Sluvice, Training 
For ) He sat m Pailiamcnt from 1802 to 1818 
as member for his native county 
Reference : — 

Morris, H The Life of Charles Grant (London, 1904 ) 

GRANT, ZILPAH — See Banister, Zilpaii 
Grant 

GRANTHAM, THOMAS (d 1664) — A 
clergyman who on secpiestration of his parson- 
age became a pruRite scdioolniastei, an advocate 
ot a speedy way of teaching the Ilebiew, 
Greek, and Latin tongues, and tlu* determin(‘d 
opponent of corporal punish merit He appears 
to have bidonged to a Lincolnshire family and 
to have studied at Oxford from 1628 to 1630 and 
at Cambridge (Peterhouse, M A 1634) Before 
1644 he was t(’aching in Bow Lain', and wrote 
his Brainbrcakcrs Breaker (Mi/7;/xo</)^opo7ratKT779) 
111 which he jirotests vigorously against the 
severity of schoolmasters Cirantham gnes a 
picture of the school teaching of tlie times, 
in which he attacks the weaknt‘ss of teaching 
grammar by rote in an unmtelligiblt* languagi' 
Grantham sought to teach grammar iiih's 
understandingly ‘‘ and by often applying them, 
the lules come without book wdiether they wall 
or no ” Still more remarkable was Grantham 
in his Brainbreakers Breaker newly broke out 
again in 1649-1650 In it he says: “ A bov 
may easily learn a thousand words in ten days, 
that IS, a hundred words m a day ’’ Grantham 
proposes as remedy that all the revenues of the 
free grammar schools should be taken from 
them and placed in the hands of a tieasurei, 
and only those schoolmasters who jiroved their 
ability to teach well should receive the public 
money. On one occasion, one of Grantham’s 
challenges against a London public school was 
accepted and judgment given m favor of Grant- 
ham 

Grantham also wrote Animadversions on 
Camden’s Greek Grammar, dealing with his 
favorite topic of the folly of learning grammar 
by rote, and in 1644 he wrote A Discourse in 
Derision of the Teaching in Free Schools and 


other common Schools, in which he mtroduc(‘s 
three ordinary masters of Free Schools, a citiziui, 
a country gentleman, a traveler, and himself, 
“ Professor of the Greek and Latin Tongues m 
London ” In 1660 he translated three books 
of Homer’s Iliad into English F W 

Reference * — 

Dictwnaru of National Biograjihy 

GRANTS. — See Apportionment of School 
Funds, Budget, Scuiool, National Govern- 
ment AND EducatiOxN, Sitiool Funds 

GRAPH — A term us('d in algebra to ri^fiT 
to the representation of an equation bv tln^ 
methods of analytic geometry iq v), and oc- 
casionally to refei to other line and surface rep- 
lesentations of functions The introduction of 
this topic into elementary algebra is recent As 
in all such cases, there have been three periods 
in this introduction* (l)the period of adoption 
for the purpose of filling the gap left l)^ the omis- 
sion of some obsolet(‘ topic, (2) th(‘ piTiod of 
extravagant and ill-consider('d use of a no\ehv, 
(3) the pi'riod of leaction and of mvi'stigation 
of the real nuu’its of the theory IVom th(‘ edu- 
cational standpoint the greatest value of tin* 
giaph li(‘S in i1s power of showing visually the 
number and naturi' of the roots of an ecpiation 
I'"or elemental y jiurposi^s, as a means of finding 
the actual loots of an (‘(juation, its value is slight, 
although m the computation of th(' loots oi 
a numerically highei equation it has of late bei'ii 
shown to be very useful Its value in showing 
the functional relation of algebraic expressions 
IS also great, and is coming to be recognized 
In ehuiKUitaiy algebia it is desiralih' to in- 
troduce curv(‘ tracing as an aid \h the study 
of the negativ(‘ number This \vork also offeis 
an op])ortunity of showing the change in a 
function of a variable as the vaiiable changes 
It may next be introduci'd m connection with 
the study of simultaneous equations of the fust 
degiee in two 'variables. Ii(‘ie thcie are foui 
types that may advantagi'ously be considcK'd 
(1) Tw’o simultaneous equations such as i + 7 // 
== 15, 9 .r — 3 ?/ = 3 In thl^ case the liiu's will 
intersect, and the lesiilt. is a Ausual illustiation 
ol the fact that tw'o such ecpiatioiis have, in 
general, a root, and that only one root is pos- 
sible (2) Two inconsistent I'quations such as 
6 a; — 9 ?/ = 7, and 4 .r — 6 ?y = 5 In this case the 
lines will b(‘ jiarallel, and the student s(‘es that 
theieis no point in common, and hence that two 
such equations in two unknowns are not necevs- 
sarilv simultaneous (3) Two idimtical equa- 
tions, such as 6 r -h 0 ?/ = 12, and 4 r + 6 ^ = 8 
Here the two lines are identi(*al, and the student 
sees that there is an infinite number of jiomts 
on the two lines, and hence that, there is an 
infinite number of values of x and // that will 
satisfy the two ecpiations (4) Thre(‘ oi more 
simultaneous equations m two unknowms, such 
as a* -f // = 5, 2 - ?/ = 1, 7 j -I- 4 ^ = 26 Here 
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the three ImoK pass through tin* (*0111111011 point 
(2, 3), and the student secs that in general three 
such equations have one common root, but that 
in a special case the lines may be concurrent 
and the equations indeterminate The next 
use of the graph is found 111 the study of quad- 
ratics Here the use is twofold: (1) In the 
study of a single quadratic equation in one un- 
known, the gra])h shows clearly the number 
of roots to be ex[)ected, the fact that imaginary 
roots enter in pairs, and the meaning of equal 
roots (2) In the study of two quadratics in- 
volving two unknowns, or of one quadratic and 
one linear equation, the graph shows the num- 
ber of roots to be expected, and the possibilities 
as to the nature of the roots For example, a 
straiglit line cuts a conic m two points, and 
hence we expect two roots in solving a system 
consisting of a quadratic and a linear equation 
Two conics, howevei, intersect in four points, 
and hence we expect four roots The graph 
shows how two of tliesc roots may be identical 
(the conics being tangent), or how two im- 
aginaries may enter at the same instant, and 
all this makes an impression on the student^s 
mind that the mere analytic proof does not 
make 

Used m this spirit, a reasonable study of 
graiihs IS desirable Carried beyond these 
limits, the work usually degenerates into a for- 
malism without object and without real interest 

DBS 

GRAPHIC CURVE — A term applied to 
a line the characteristics of which indicate to 
the eye the relationship which two variable 
quantities sustain to each other as either the 
one 01 the other is increased or diminished 
In order to determine this curve, two lines of 
reference, called axes, are drawn perpendicular 
to each otlu'r A number of corresponding 
values of the two variables are obtained, and 
for each pair of values a point is plotted, the 
perpendicular distances of which fiom the two 
axes are representative of each of the two 
variables in that calculation After a number 
of such points are plotted, it is usually possible 
to diaw through them a line which will indicate 
the general character of the relationship be- 
tween the variables involved One of the best 
known of the grajihic curves is that illustrating 
Weber’s law, or the jisychophysical law of the 
relationship between the intensity of stimuli 
and the intensity of corresponding sensations 
It IS found that m order to get any sensation 
at all the stimulus must be considerable After 
this, as the stimulus is increased, the intensity 
of the sensation increases at hrst very rapidly, 
then more slowly, until at last further increase 
in the stimulus produces no result on the in- 
tensity of the sensation In general, in order 
to produce an appreciable increase in the in- 
tensity of the sensation the intensity of the stim- 
ulus must be increased by a certain proportion 
of itself The law may be pictured by the 
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following graphic curve (Fig 1) Distance 
measured on OX indicates intensity of stimu- 
lus Distance measured on OY indicates 



intensity of sensation Intensity Oh of stim- 
ulus corresponds to intensity Oa of sensation. 
Both are represented by point p on the curve 
The curve m general resembles a parabola 
Graphic curves may vary from straight lines 
to curves of great irregularity One oi the 
simplest types is the cuive of (hstnbution, 
brought into prominence 111 jisycliological 
statistics by Sir Fiancis Galton ((/ c ) It 
represents the number of individuals of a grouj) 
who lepiesent each of the various existing 
differences in reference to anv characteristic 
For example, m a given fairh^ homogeneous 
population, there will be very few very shoit 
men, v^ery few vc^ry tall men, and, as we aji- 
proach the average height from either extreme, 
the number of individuals who correspond to 
the successive measurements will at hrst in- 
crease slowly, then more rapidly The general 
form of the normal curve of distribution is as 
follows (Fig 2). Distance measured on OX 


Y 



indicates the amount of the characteristics 
m question Distance measured on OY in- 
dicates number of individuals 

In reference to such distnbutions three val- 
ues are of importance Tliese are the average^ 
which IS obtained by adding all the measure- 
ments together and dividing by the number 
of individuals concerned, the median, which 
represents the measurement above or below 
which 50 per cent of all the individual measure- 
ments he, and the mode, or the measurement 
represented by the greatest number of individ- 
uals It is interesting to note that average, 
median, and mode may m the same case repre- 
sent different values, a fact which the form 
of the curve will readily display 

If a population, instead of being homogeneous, 
IS divided^ for example, into two groups which 
vary considerably from each other in reference 
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GRASER 


iiuhcatod in Fip; 7 A ciuvo of partial corre- 
lation would bo rcprosontod m Fig 8, of per- 



fect reverse correlation in Fig 9 Here as one 
ability ineieas(‘.s, the otliei diminishes 

Average Deviation — It is evident that ex- 
ec'i)t where then* is perfect correlation the 
eurv(‘ does not enable us to jilace any indi- 
vidual 111 ri'gard to one tiait when his position 
in regard to another is known When, how- 
ever, the average deviation of the individual 


coordinate geometry reduces a visible geo- 
metric form to an abstract quantitative rela- 
tionship. The graphic curve reverses this 
process, and puts the abstract quantitative 
relationship in a concrete visible geometrical 
form E. N H. 
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GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION — See 

Graph; Graphio Guiive, Visual Aids to 
Teaching 



measurements from tlie averages that are 
lejiresented by the curve are calculated, ap- 
pioximate prcHliction becomes possible We 
can say that tlie chances are even that the 
position of any individual in one trait will not 
vary more than the amount of the average 
deviation from the place in the curve which is 
assigned to it by virtue of its rating in refer- 
ence to the othf'r trait 

The accuiate determination of (h'gri'es of 
correlation is a matter of somewhat compli- 
cated mathematical analysis For an adequat(‘ 
tieatment of this subject the reader is referred 
to Thorndike’s Mental and Social Measuie- 
VI cuts The graphic emrve is not intended as a 
basis for predictive calculation, but rather to 
exhibit a relationship in a form readily to be 
a])pr(’honded It is evident that for this pur- 
pose it has great value m educational theory 
and practice In this Held the calculation of 
distribution and variation, of growth and 
fluctuation, or of correlation, whether m refer- 
(‘uce to mental or physical abilities, the effects 
of this or that (‘ducational method or condition, 
of school piacticcs, oi of a multitude of other 
factors concerned m educ.ation, is being rccog- 
nizt‘d as of th(‘ greatest inqiortance In order 
to display th(‘ ic‘sults of these calculations in a 
form easily grasped, the graphic curye is of very 
great value 

It IS interesting to note that the use of axes 
of reference by relation to which the corre- 
sponding values of two variables can be deter- 
mined was invented by I )cs Cartes (gv) as a 
means of aiiplying algebia to geometry The 


GRAPHOLOGY — The science of hand- 
writing This science has nevei been developed 
in any systematic form, and it is doubtful 
whether it can be so developed The effort 
of many to judge character through writing 
has never been successful Certain charac- 
teristics of writing can, however, ])e recognized 
as related to well-defined conditions under 
which the writing is done C H J 

See Penmanship, Writing 
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GRASER, JOHANN BAPTIST (1766-1841) 
— A distinguished Geiinan educational writer, 
born in Kltman, Bavaria H(‘ studied in Bam- 
berg and Wurzburg, where at the age of twenty 
he became doctor of jihilosojihy He entered 
the priesthood, and was appointed prefect of 
the theological seminary at Wurzburg After 
some experience as teacher and university pro- 
fessor he went in 1804 to Bamberg as school 
councillor (Schulrat) In 1810 he was trans- 
ferred to a similar position in Bayreuth, which 
he filled up to the tune of retiiement in 1821 
A monument was erected to him in Bayreuth 
by the teachers of Upper Franconia 

eraser’s pedagogical theory was based on the 
philosophy of Schellmg He considers as the 
chief aim of education the development of the 
divinity ” m man Education should make 
man conscious of his divine origin, and should 
cause him so to think and act as to make him- 
self worthy of this origin Grascr also deserved 
credit for the introduction of a new method of 
elementary instruction by which reading and 
writing were taught together {Schreiblese- 
methode) The observations which he made in 
the teaching of reading directed his attention 
to the education of deaf-mutes Through his 
efforts courses for the instruction of deaf- 
mut(‘s were introduced iii many German teach- 
ers’ scnimaries Grascr’s chief works are: 
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Divinitdt Oder das Prwzip der ei7izig wahreii 
M enschenerziehwng (Divniitij, or the principle of 
the only trve human education^ 1(S3{)), Ele- 
mcntarschule furs Lehcn {Elementary School, n 
preparation for life, 1831), Der durch (iesicht 
und Tomprache der Menschheit wiedergcgehene 
Tauhstumme ( The deaf mute restored to humanity 
through visual observations and oral language, 
1829) F M 
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GRAY, ASA (1810-1888) — ScK'iitist and 
tc'xtliook author, was graduated at the Faii- 
field College of Physieians and was professor iii 
Harvard ("ollege from 1842 to 1873 Author 
of textbooks iii botany and physiology 

W S M 

GRAY, THOMAS (1710-1770) — Poet and 
scholar; he showed remarkable* versatility, 
although m his student days he chafed so 
strongly against academic regulations and 
prescriptions as to l(‘ave ('ambiidge without a 
d('gree Botany, zoology, history, language*, 
archaeology formed the chi(*f subjects of his 
studies His most interesting contiibution on 
education was the {loem. The Alliance of Edu- 
(ntion and Government, which was unfoilu- 
nately nev(*r finishe'd In it the poet i)l(*ads 
for “ the necessary alliance betwt*eii a good 
for rn of goyernment and a good mode of eeluca- 
tion ” (Mason) Apparently Cray aliandoiied 
the poem because he found a much be'tter ti(‘at- 
ment of the subject in Montesquieu’s lA Espiit 
dcs Lois The introduction of this poem, like 
s(*yeial stanzas of the Elegy Wiitten in a Coun- 
liy Chuiclujaid, is a pl(*a for educational oppor- 
tunity foi the ^'Milage Hampden” or the 

mute, inglorious Milton ” 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll 

Gray’s first printed poem was the Ode on a 
distant Prospect of Eton College, which, vdiile 
giymg a picture of the Eton of his day, takes 
at the same time a somewhat pessimistic view 
of the joy and carelessness of youth, ignorant 
of the world before them 
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GRAZ, THE IMPERIAL ROYAL CHARLES- 
FRANCIS UNIVERSITY OF — Like several 
other Austrian universities, the Univ(‘rsity of 
(rraz, located in tin* capital of Slyria, owes its 
oiigin to a Jesuit College, the coll(‘ge a1 (Jraz 
liaving be(‘n foumh'd in 1073 bv Ar-chduke 
(diaries Soon aft(*iwaids a Jjatin school was 


added to the college, this step being followed 
in 1585 by the organization of a university, 
which was formally oi)(*ned in the following 
year, and remained undei the control of th(* 
Society of Jesus until the dissolution of tin* 
Jesuit order under Empress Maria Theresa in 
1773 The institution consisted at first of 
only two faculties, those of theology and 
philosophy, although the .Jesuit (Jollegi* was 
looked upon as a separati* Facultas huma- 
nistica swe lingual um The original university 
building was completed m 1609, and ri'inained 
111 use until 1895, when a new building was 
dedicated The first professoiship m mediciiK* 
dates back to 1774, and hve years later a 
faculty of law was established Emperor 
Joseph TI lowered the tone of the institution, 
which by 1713 boasted of an enrollment of 
13,50 students, by degrading it into a lyc(‘um, 
as a r(‘sult of which the studc'iit body diminished 
rapnlly m numbers until the university privi- 
leges were restored in 1820 The faculty of 
philosophy was reorganizi*d m 1849, the medi- 
cal faculty fourte(*u years later, the umveiMly 
at the present day posst*ssmg Ihe traditional 
four faculties, the theological faculty being of 
course (latholic Th(‘i(* were 2071 students m 
attendance in tin* win1(*r semester of 1909- 
1910, of whom almost halt WTie enrolli*d in the 
faculty of law' Tin* Unn(*rsity Library, 
founded in 1580, contains about 250,000 
yolumes and almost 2000 manuscripts Graz 
IS also the seat of an Imperial Royal Technical 
School, wdiich attracted 725 students in the 
wint(*r semester of 1909-1910 R T , Jr 
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GREARD, CLEMENT VALLERY OCTAVE 

(1828-1904) — French educator, born at Viri*, 
and a friend of Pr^vost-Paradol He was 
appointed an academy mspectoi by Duruy 
{qv), director of education m the department 
of the Seme, by Baron llaussmann, and yice- 
rcctor of the Academy of Pans by Jules Feri'y 
to succeed Ad Mourier He deyoted himself 
to realizing m administration the greater part 
of the reforms elaborated and the progress 
begun b}' the great ministers of public instruc- 
tion Retiring in 1902, he died m 1904 
Gr(^aid wuis an administrator ready to put into 
practice the instructions of all tlie ministers, 
anxious for his reputation and standing, a 
man of energy, he could at times exercise, as a 
teacher expressed it, the suppleness of an 
Italian cardinal In elementary education he 
d(‘manded orderliness in liuildmgs and (‘qui])- 
ment, ])iop(*i care ot tin* pujiils’ (*\(*icis(* liooks, 
m(*11iodical insti uctioii, ('t.c In tin* si'condary 
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field he strove to apply to the lyck'^ for girls 
some of the ideas of F6ueloii and Madame de 
Mamtenon, and in the lyvees for boys he took 
as his guide the reforms suggested by H 
Marion {q v ) Opposed on principle to the 
boarding school, which he accepted as an 
administrator, he tried to establish some hjeSes 
in the country round Pans; the atti'inpt failed 
within the University, but succeeded outside 
The chief works of Gr^'aid are Le Morale de 
Plutarque (1866) ; Lettres d' A hHm d ct d' HSloise 
(1868); UOigajwmtion pedagogique des Ecoles 
dc la Seine (1868); Ulndructwn prnnairc d 
Pans (1871) , La L^^gtslnliov dc V Eyiseigyiement 
pnmaire en Fiance depms 1780 (1900); U En- 
seignement seeondaire d(s Fjlles (1887), Eloge 
de M de Failoux (1888), Education ct Instruc- 
tion (1888 and 1900), etc J P 
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GREAT BRITAIN — See England, Edu- 
cation IN, Ireland, Education in, Scot- 
land, Education in, Wales, Education in 

GREAT DIDACTIC — See Comenius 

GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR — The 

greatest number that will divide two or more 
given numbers, producing an integral quoti(‘ni, 
IS called their greatest common divisor Eor- 
iiK’rly the greatest common divisor liad a 
juomment place in the teaching of aiithmetic, 
but now this position has been lost, the subject 
having value only m the theory of nuinbeis 
((/ V ) The reason for its former prominence is 
easily s(*en when we consider the natuic of the 
common fraction of the Middle Ages and eaily 
Renaissance (See Fractions ) For examjile, 

in reducing a fraction like to lowest terms, 

for the purpose of operating with it or of 
expressing some result m simpler form, the 
factors to be suppressed are not at once evi- 
dent. It therefore be(;oines necessary to find 
the greatest common divisoi by a form that is 
given in lOuclid’s Elements, and therefore 
known as the Euclidean method This is 
illustrated m the following operation: — 

2257)3699(1 

2257 

1342)2257(1 

1342 

915)1342(1 

915 

427)915(2 

854 

01)427(7 

427 


The proof that 61 is the greatest common 
divisor of 2257 and 3599 depends upon two 
principles: (1) A divisor of any number is a 
divisor of any multiple of the number; (2) A 
common divisor of each of two numbers is a 
divisor of tht' sum or the difference of any 
multiples of the numbers 

Educationally the subject has lost its sig- 
nificance, since the general acceptance of the 
decimal fraction The common fraction now 
being limited to simple forms, we no longer 
need to reduce difficult fractions to lowest 
terms, at least in ordinary business and science 
The mere suppression of factors by inspection 
suffices for such cases of reduction as practically 
occur This being the ease, it is somewhat 
absurd that gieatest common divisor should be 
taught by factoring, as is commonly the case 
at present Since the only time when we 
practically need to use the greatest common 
divisor is when wc cannot readily factor two 
numbers, to find the grc'atest (loinmon divisor 
by factoring is to find it undei conditions that 
are never met If we can easily factor, we 
can cancel factors from the terms of a fi action 
without taking the troubh' to find the greatest 
common divisor Foi this reason the subject 
will probably disapjiear fiom arithmetic in the 
next geneiation 

The corresponding (‘xpiession in algebra is 
high(‘st common factor We cannot tell 
whether a given algebraic expression is greater 
than anothei unli'ss W(' know the nuineneal 
value of the letters For example, is greater 
than X if the absolute value of x is greater 
than 1, even though its algebraic value inav 
be less than 1, as in the case of x = — 2 But 
is less than x, if the absolute value of x is 
less than 1, as m the rase of r = 1 Hence 
the word '‘highest ’’ is used instead of greatest, 
referring to the degrei' rather than tlie absolute 
value of the expression The lemarks already 
made concerning the greatest common divisoi 
m arithmetic ajiply to quite an extent to the 
highest common factor m algebra Although 
there is no algebraic decimal fraction to replace 
the common fraction, as there is in arithmetic, 
nevertheless the practical uses of the highest 
common factor were formerly much exag- 
gerated Hence the subject is at present given 
less attention than was formerly the case 

D. E. S. 

GREAVES, JAMES PIERREPONT (1777 - 
1842) — English Pestalozzian, acquired a com- 
petence as a merchant, but lost his property 
by French spoliations during the Napoleonic 
wars Through his interest m philanthropic 
movements, he joined Pestalozzi {q.v ) at Yver- 
don in 1817 m order that he might familiarize 
himself with the best means of educational 
reform A year later he took charge of the 
eocducational orphan school which the Swiss 
reformer had organized at Clendy, near Yver- 
don (heaves returned to England m 1825 
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ml Ix^ramo S(‘crotary of tlif* Infant Sohool 
iSo[nctv ig V ) of London At his roquost Pes- 
tlalpzzi wrote him a senes of letters on the 
education of the child, which he translated 
anl published in English {7jctters on the 
Etivly Education of the Child, London, 1827 ) 
rri 1832 he settled at Randwick, (jlloucester- 
shire, and engaged in a scheme for the improve- 
ment of agricultural laborers, similar to that 
which Pestalozzi had originated at Neuhof in 
1769, and five years later he founded at Ham, 
near London, a Pestalozzian school, which he 
named Alcott House, in honor of A Hronson 
Alcott (gv), the American Pestalozzian He 
shared the transcendental views of the Ameri- 
can philosopher and invited him to England 
He founded the ^Esthetic Society of England, 
and m various ways engaged m reform move- 
ments m education W S. M 

See Pestalozzian Movement 
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GREECE, EDUCATION IN ANCIENT — 

The education of the (Jrei'ks was to a peculiar 
degr(‘(‘ the embodirmmt of an attitude of life, 
the practical application of a theory of value 
which was taking shape from the age of Hoiikt 
to that of Aristotle It is proposed, first, to 
trace the growth of this theory of values to a 
theory of education, secondly, to sketch the 
views of education laid down bv Plato and 
Aristotle, and then, with the (Ireek point of 
view thus determined m a measure, to describe 
Greek education in its actual working 

Stated briefly and generallv, Greek educa- 
tion was based on (‘ertam essentially Hellenic 
characteristics that are at least as old as 
Homer and Hesiod, — a keen delight m phys- 
ical strength, skill, and beauty, a belief m 
reverence, moderation, and social obligation or 
justice, and a feeling for form, not as form, but 
as expression The delight m bodily beauty 
and effectiveness is sufficiently illustrated by 
the gaiiK's at the funeral of Patioclus {Ihad 
XXIII), by the festivals — to name only the 
greatest — at Olympia, Delphi, Nemea, and 
the Isthmus (see the Odes of Pindar) The 
ideals of reverence, modi'ration, and justice, 
presented more or less dimly m Honiei and set 
forth clearly m the Works and Days of Hesiod, 
are at the very basis of the Spartan system of 
education The Greek emphasis on form as 
selective expression was not explicitly stated 
as a conscious attitude until the fourth cen- 
tury, yet it IS inherent in every line of poetry 
chanted or sung from Homer to Sophocles, 
and in every vase painting from the geometric 
jieriod to the fifth century 

Even in Homer there are signs of the coming 


end of th(' ('xinune individinilisin — good in its 
fearless siiontaneitv, had in its half savage 
indifference to law — which forbade any con- 
sinous effort to attain a r(‘al social ideal through 
education Individualism is definitely limited 
by Hesiod to emulation The Works and Days 
sets forth a clear social ideal based on justice 
and its corollary, moderation, or self-restraint 
And the educational system traditionally 
ascribed to the S]>arlan Lycurgus (c 800 nr), 
while uniqu(‘ in that it aimed at tlie perpetua- 
tion of the rnilitarv supremacy of a conquering 
race, was in its most fundamental features a 
definite application of the principles set forth 
in Hesiod, — s(‘lf-restramt, subordination of 
individual aims and desires to those of the 
social group, and an essentially moral training 
through precept, x>ractice, example, and emu- 
lation The wild freedom of Homer had given 
place to law Individualism had given place 
to socialism And to a greater or less degiee 
this was increasingly characteristic of the whole 
movement of the Greek world from the ninth 
century to the fifth But intense as the social 
feeling, th(‘ (oty patriotism, became in all of 
the Hellenic cities, it was usually less extreme 
than in Sparta, and was balanced both by a 
stronger individualism in political life and by 
a keen delight m such individual (*xpression a^s 
was afforded by music, liti'rature, which was 
hardly differentiated from music, and art 
Gymnastics, whil(‘ doubtless th(‘ object of 
s])ecial em])liasis in the soldier state of Sparta, 
continued to be regaid(*d with enthusiasm by 
Dorians and lonians alike Gymnastics and 
music were indeed th(‘ objects of a devotion 
never accorded to what we often regard as 
the typical Greek ait of sculpture Yet under- 
lying all of these was the feeling expressed in 
the Delphic motto “ Nothing m excess,” the 
practical expression of that idealism which was 
the fundamental characteristic of the Greek 
attitude to lifi*, the search for the essential in 
all things, the ruling out of everything irrele- 
vant and inharmonious 

Educational Theory — Education m Sparta 
aimed simply at the di’velopment of soldier 
citizens, trained to tlu' utmost physical eff(‘cti\’e- 
ness and to such moial and intellectual virtues 
as would make foi tlie jierpetuation of Sjiarta 
as a military ])owei This was attained by a 
varied and effective gymnastic training, games, 
and contests that tested enduiance, judgment, 
self-control and resource, music that inspired 
to valor and constancy, grave discussions of 
moral issues, above all by a barraiL life of 
strict discipline and divusion into companies 
captained by the older boys Important as 
was the training of the body in the system of 
Lycurgus, it is a mistake to regard it as funda- 
mental The essential aim of Spartan educa- 
tion was moral And so absolutely could the 
Spartans rely on the result of this training that 
they could even include the art of successful 
stealing m their curriculum, believing that 
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whiK* tlu‘ training in i (‘sourcofulnoss arnl judg- 
inoiit was a j)OMtiv(' ji»;ain, any resultant, dis- 
i(‘^ard foi the rif^hts of others would Ix' over- 
whelming?! v outbalanced by the intensely moral 
and social charactei of the system as a whole 
So absolute a system of prescrijition, though 
admired by individual Ath('maiis, like Plato 
and Xenophon, was quite alien to the fiee 
spirit of Athens Their education was from 
the first a private affair, though custom pre- 
scribed a fairly uniform curriculum consisting 
of letters, music, and gymnastHts, with a mini- 
mum of arithmetic, astronomy, and geometry 
Athenian educational theory w^as foimulated 
tmitatively m the fifth century, definit(‘ly in 
th(‘ fourth; and as an interpretation of prac- 
tice, an effort to give a rational account of 
existing facts in order to see the goal more 
clearly, it needs to be understood biffore the 
d(‘tails of educational practuie are appi cached 
Not that we can separate theory and piacli(‘e 
in any hard and fast way The fust (hdimte 
statement of the aims and methods of Athenian 
education is indeed a description of practice, 
and IS only theory in so far as it is an attempt 
to view the situation as a whole m relation to 
an ultimate aim This is the desciiption 
which Plato puts m th(‘ mouth of Protagoias 
as part of his argument for the possibility of 
moral education “ Education commenci's in 
the hrst years of childhood, and lasts to the 
veiv end of lifi* Mother and nurse' and father 
and slave-tutor (])cdagogue) are (piarreling 
ovei the improvement of the child as soon as 
he can understand them, at every turn they 
expound to him that this is just and that is 
unjust, this honourable and that the reverse, 
this holy and that* impious, and generally, do 
this and avoid that And if he obeys, well 
and good, if not, he is straightened out with 
threats and blows, like a piece of warped 
wood At a later .stage, they send him to 
teachers and enjoin them to see that his man- 
ners are good, even more than his reading and 
music, and the teachers do their best And 
tluiii, when he can read, they give him the 
woiks of great poc'ts which he reads at school, 
where he finds many tales and admonitions, 
and ])iais{*s of ancient famous men, which he 
learns by heart in order that he may desire 
and emulate them Then again the teachers 
of the lyre take care that he does not fall 
into mischief, and introduce him to the poems 
of other excellent jioets, who are the lyric 
poets, these are set to music, and their tunes 
and rhythms made familiar to children, in 
order that tlu'y may b(' more gentle, and liar- 
monious and rhythmical, and so belter fitted 
for speech and action, for the lif(‘ of man m 
every part has ntx'd of music and rhythm 
Then they send him to the master of gym- 
nastics, to ht him for war This is what 
is done by the richer or higher classes whose 
edu(*ation lasts far longer than that of the 
rest Lastly, when lh(*y are grown up, tlu' 
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State compels tliem to h'arn the laws, and 
live according to thi'in ” {Prot 525-520) 

'Phe supreitK' interpretation of Athenian 
('ducation was that of Plat-o himself Tlu' 
.system of education di'scribed m the Republic 
IS devised only for rulers, and for rulers of an 
ideal, not an actual, state Hut the curriculum 
IS not essentially different from that which 
regularly prevailed m Athens, and the whole 
system, theoretical m that it endeavors to 
determine a rational ideal and a rational 
method, is practical m that it is soundly baseii 
on existing practice l^lato’s conci'iition of the 
aim of education is .stated m the .seventh book 
of the Republic In the famous parable of the 
Cave he shows men living m darkne.ss, .seeing 
only shadows on the wall before them, and 
taking these shatlows for realities Let one of 
the.se cavemen be bi ought suddenly to the 
light of (lay and he is dazzh'd, blinded, thankful 
if he can escapt' to tin' Cave once more fron 
th(‘ light which to him is daikne.ss Hut lei 
him be takc'ii moie gradually to the outev 
world, and his eye will gam power to see, ann 
the r(‘al woild will at last dawn iqion him in 
its infinite grandeur Her(*, then, is the func 
tion of education, — to turn the eye of tlu 
.soul to the light m order that it may .s(‘(* and 
love truth 0U‘ public, 518) The sun m the 
phy.sical world is 1h(‘ tvjie of that fundamental 
reality which makes everything else intelli- 
gible, and knowh'dge of this lundamental 
reality — called by Plato th(' Idea oi Form of 
(Jood — IS of all things tin' most precious, the 
goal of eveiy tiin* studi'iit For Plato’s Idea 
IS sinqily the ('.ssential, — what is meant when 
we u.se the words law, principle, esseiK'e, that 
IS, everything which mak(‘s it intc'lligible He 
applies to education that which is the key- 
note of Greek thought and Greek art, — 
iiisi.stt'iice on the fundamental, the universal, 
and mdifferenc(‘ to the accidental, the nar- 
rowly individual 

Plato’s system of education represents an 
effort to attain this ideal — the undei. standing 
and ado])tioTi m life of thos(* things that are 
lundamentally tiue and tla'refoie of funda- 
mental value' Ills ge'iu'ral treatuK'iit re.sts on 
two fundamental pn'suppositions. (1) that 
education is of fundamental importance to the 
State' {RepiebliCj 425 “ The bent given by edu- 

cation will determine all that follows and 
should therefore be reejuired and controlled by 
the State, (2) that man is an organism, i,e 
that he is endowe'd by nature with certain 
powders which will de'velop, if the proper con- 
ditions are given, and that the teacher’s pro- 
fe'ssion IS not unlike that of the gardener 
These two premises being assumed, Plato out- 
lines a system of training for the young that 
will stimulate love for what is good and beau- 
tiful, di.slike of what is bad and ugly, and 
right action that will become so natural, 
habitual, and pleasant as harmonious sound is 
to a musician This is done through careful 
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choico of literature, both as ropiards Rubjort 
matter and form, careful instruction in music, 
peculiarly important because of the subtly 
powerful influence of rhythm and harmony on 
the human soul, and the equally careful effort 
to have every detail in the child’s environment 
healthy, elevating, and harmonious To create 
the right standard of truth and beauty at the 
outset, before the child is in any way conscious 
of what is being done, is to make wrong action 
as repulsive to him as a discordant crash of 
sounds, and to turn his mind away from the 
false, the petty, the fleeting, and insignificant 
as certainly as his eye would turn from the 
canker worm to the perfect blossom, from the 
frame to the picture That a perfect result 
will follow in every case from even the most 
wisely devised svstem of education Plato by 
no means takes for granted The imperfect 
'leed will not grow into a perfect flower, and 
besides, different natures will respond differ- 
ently and perhaps unexpectedly to similar 
treatment. There must, therefore, be tests, 

labors, vexations, and contests,” accom- 
panied by vigilant observation of conduct 
Education will thus have its selective side, 
and only those fittc'd for it will go on to what 
we might call the secondary and advanced 
stages of the course 

For It IS necessarv that as the child’s mind 
expands and grows in iiower he should learn 
to examine his standaids and methods of 
thought for himself ‘‘ Wlien reason comes, he 
will welcome her most cordially who can recog- 
nize hei by the instinct of relationship, and 
because he has been (wisely) nurtured ”, but 
it IS none the less tiue that reason must come, 
and that the growing mind must leain to 
examine standards, to search consciously for 
principles, to abstract, question, and generalize 
With this 111 view Plato would introduce his 
pupils to arithmetic, where they will grow 
accustomed to the easiest of all absiractions, 
that of number, to geometry and its ])ioblems 
of space, to astronomv and the laws of rhythm 
and harmony that control the heavenly bodies 
This course of science will lead to philosophy, 
the study of fundamental truth And when 
the student has at last learned to look on 
beauty and truth in their essential reality, he 
must turn back to the weary and troublesome 
problems of actual life in society to serve hia 
fellows as a leader and teacluT His educa- 
tion leads, not to the barren and empty specu- 
lation associated with the word ‘‘ philosophy ” 
by superficial men of the world Rather arc 
his philosophers wise leaders of men who have 
learned to see things as they are, to under- 
stand and unerringly seize upon the true and 
the beautiful 

The value of all this is not simply the value 
of a poetic philosopher’s dream. It is rather 
the interpretation of the essential spirit of 
Greek education by the greatest of all Greek 
thinkers. It was practically adopted in its 
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main features by Aiistolh^ (7 /> ), fiagmcntarv 
as is the treatment ol education by Ansi otic 
that remains to us in the Ethus ami 1h(‘ Poli- 
tics Aristotle, like Plato, uigivs tliai (‘ducation 
should be compulsory and controlled by Ihc 
State He does indeed insist on defining Ihe 
Form of Good as the highest good for man* 
Happiness, and happiness as the perfiad ('xei^ 
CISC of the rational activity which is man’s 
unique characteristic, so that education b('- 
comes m its highest aspect a training for 
leisure, for the cont('mplative lil(^ And he 
gives a new clearness to two points that 
seemed to him to need special enqihasis, — the 
significance of habit and the doctiine of the 
Mean But Aristotle’s value here as else- 
where is rather in a certain formulation and 
clarifying of the issues, a practical insistence 
on accurate definitions, than in anv hmI modi- 
fication of his master’s teaching In his state- 
ment of the aim and method of education, of 
the curiiculum, of the ethical pur])ose of 
education and its relation to the state, Aris- 
totle leaves Plato’s doctime untouched So 
that we mav safely say that the system out- 
lined m th(‘ E( public remains for us th(‘ final 
stateimmt of the theory of Greek (‘ducation, 
the one perfect interpretation of its l(‘tt(T and 
its spirit C F L 

Educational Practice — The first thing to 
be noticed about the Grei'k infant was that 
its father had ])ow(‘rs oxer it wholly di'iiied to 
mod(‘rn jiartmts Tin* first question aftt‘i its 
birth was this, Would the fathci uai it- or (‘\- 
pose it‘^ Gieek literature has so many allu- 
sions to the exposing of infants, that it must 
actually have occuiiod m Gr(‘(‘k (‘\peiienc(* 
But the frecpiency of this motif m the N(‘w 
Goinedv is liaidl> good (‘vidimce that such 
barbaiitv was of everyday occunence The 
fact that there is no eyidenc(‘ of a distinguislu'd 
person m all Gieek histoiv, xvho had b(‘en 
])icked up and learc'd as an ex])os(‘d 01 d(‘serted 
child, may be taken as proof that m the case 
of male infants exposuie was \eiy laie, unless 
th(‘ child show(‘d congenital dc'foimity Re- 
garding females, the cas(‘ is different Imle(‘d, 
the great majoiitv of tin* instances m(‘t, m the 
comedies of exy)os(‘d chihlKUi, afterwaid^ rec- 
ognized, are those of girls Iflato sanctions 
infanticide undei ct'rtam circumstances, and 
this IS ev(‘n woise than th(‘ i‘\] losing m some 
place whert' the child would probaldy b(' picked 
up as a slave It is not unlikely that one of the 
causes of the dumdlmg away of the Greek 
population by a strange atrojihy in the third 
century n c is partly due to tlu' ('xposure of 
female children bv si'lllsh and liarbarous jiarents. 
In the many suits of the Attic orators about 
family affairs there do(‘S not seem to be a case 
ill which a large family of children is concerned 
When the child was once accepted by the 
father, there is every r(‘ason to believe that it 
was treated with owry kindness, nay even with 
luxury and indulgence The well-known pas- 
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sages in Ilonieriibout Hector’s child Astyanax, 
both during his prosperity and when left to a 
widowed mother, and other casual references, 
not only m Homer, but in Hi'rodotus and m 
the lyric poetry, show clearly enough that 
babies were as much prized and as much at- 
tended to as m modern life 

The string of infantile diseases, which are 
the bane of modern life, are not heard of. Not 
even in Ilippocrattvs’ admirable clinical ob- 
servations do w(‘ liav(‘ croup or teetliing or 
measles or whoojiing cough Malaria there 
probably was, and there is even evidence that 
it contributed not a little to the further decay 
of the population, where marshy lands ceased 
to be continuously cultivated Fashionable 
people kept nurses, and it was a matter of high 
fashion among Athenian and other aristocrats 
to have a Spartan woman for the purpose, as 
she was supposed to know better than others 
how to make the child healthy and strong in 
limb. But only some misfortune, such as a 
successful raid, could reduce a genuine Spartan 
to such a condition. Probably women from 
the Lacedaiinoman coast, although Helot 
women, were so called when tliey were for- 
tunately obtained What the usual diet of 
infants was we are not told except m Homer, 
who says Astyanax was fed upon marrow and 
mutton suet. This s('(mis pait of the general meat 
diet in which the heroes indulged, and which 
was certainly widely different from historic 
Greek diet In the latter very little meat was 
eaten by anybody, and only on sfiecial occasions, 
such as feasts to the Gods (’ontrary to the 
modern practice of hiring foreign nurses or 
governesses to teach the child some Fuiopean 
tongue other than his own, when he can accpiire 
it without the trouble of grammar, — this side of 
education did not exist among the Greeks, who 
despised all tongues but their own For any 
child to be brought up speaking even Egyptian 
or Macedonian would have been thought a 
blemish rather than an accomplishment But 
beyond this negative certainty, the women’s 
apaitments, in which the children, both boys 
and girls, were kept for the first few years, are 
closed so completely to us that but few things 
about the life of Greek babies can even be con- 
jectured A few late epigrams tell of the grief 
of parents bereaved of their infants. The 
backwardness in culture of Greek women leads 
us to suspect that babies were more often badly 
brought up and overindulged than at present, 
even though tht‘ “ Spartan mother ” is still 
proverbial and shows that a lofty ideal was not 
unknown to them. But in the rest of Greece 
it may be assumed that the young child arrived 
at his schoolboy age more willful and headstrong 
than most of our watched and worried infants 
Archytas, the philosopher, earned special credit 
for inventing the rattle, and so saving much 
damage to household furniture by occupying 
children with this toy 

It must be remembered that the external cir- 


cumstances of a Greek boy’s life were some- 
what different from t.h(‘ })resont Excejit in 
some few jilaci's, such as Elis, and partially at 
Sparta, which (consisted of five villages, all old 
Greek life of the better classes was town life, 
so naturally Greek schools were day schools 
from which the children returned after lessons 
to the care of their parents To hand over 
boys, far less girls, for pay to the charge of a 
boarding school was unkimwn, and any such 
proposal would doubtless have been severely 
censured Orphans were placed under the care 
of their nearest male relative, even when their 
education was provided by the State Again, 
as regards the age of beginning school, it will 
naturally be earlier than is usual among us, 
for day schools can receive very young children, 
and in but few households were either father 
or mother able or inclined to undertake the 
training of their children in school work Even 
the knowledge of letters and reading were ob- 
tained from the schoolmaster But the small 
number of subjects taught preventc‘d any hurry 
such as that in modern tunes, when then* is no 
adequate time for languages, sciences, histones, 
and all the rest which is crammed into oui 
unfortunate children Above all, there were 
no competitive examinations sav'c in athletics 
and music Tht* Greeks never thought of pro- 
moting a man for dead knowledge, but for his 
living grasp of science or life Owing to these 
causes, the theorists discussed the expediency 
of waiting till the age of seven befoie beginning 
serious education Some then* were who rec- 
ommended easy and sportive lessons from 
even an earlier age On this point, therefore, 
they agreed fairly well with modern views 
But Greek parents weie, like those of the pres- 
ent, often over-anxious or nervous or dilatory, 
and it IS clear that there were intervals between 
infancy and school life which were spent in 
playing in the street and doing mischief Even 
so aristocratic a boy as Alcibiades is reportetl 
by Plutarch to have shown his pluck and ob- 
stinacy by lying down m the highway, when a 
coming cart threatened to disturb his game, 
and daring the carter to drive over him There 
IS, also, extant a long list of names foi the games 
of boys preserved m glossaries It belongs to 
the question of education to know something 
of the nature of these games, wholly different 
from the exercises and competitions afterwards 
carried out in the palsestra Among young 
boys, as among the lower animals, most games 
in concert are imitations either of war or the 
chase; the rest are the practice of some bodily 
dexterity, such as hopping, or throwing, or 
whipping a top or shooting with marbles. All 
these were common m Greece. They had the 
hobby horse, also the hopping on a skin bottle 
filled and greased, and blmdman’s buff, etc 
There was a game like our peg-top spinning 
and contests of two sides or teams of boys 
There is no need to enumerate all th(‘se particu- 
larly. More peculiar were the ganu* of throw- 
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injr up fiv'o p(‘l)i)l(\s or kuurklrhoTU's, and roo(‘iv- 
injj; Ihoiu ou tlio bank of the hand so as to lie 
th(‘r(‘ Anotfier gaiuc eonsistcMl of dyini; a 
he(‘tl(* with a lon^ thread, and fastiuiing to Inin 
a liglit(‘d wax splintei (or match) This bar- 
barous amusement is said to have Ixam still in 
use recently m modem (Jreec(' Sinnnmp; tops, 
rolling hoops, and playing with balls w(‘re all 
common This latter was done even by grown 
girls, according to Homer’s Odyssey Some 
of them approach both to our football, hand- 
ball, and even lacrosse The use of knuckle- 
bones or astragali, smoothed and siiuared so as 
to starve for dice, afforded scope for the children’s 
gambling propensities, and throwing with them 
for luck IS often represented m Greek art We 
also have m the extant specimens some which 
were clearly loaded Another common game 
was the Italian morra, the prompt guessing of 
the number of fingers thrown up by the ad- 
versary which can be seen every day in soul hern 
I^hirope Very likely the game of hocchi, which 
corresponds to our bowls, and is so universal m 
Italy, has an old Greek origin Walking on 
stilts, leap-frog, swinging, and tossing m a 
blanket will suffice for any further enuiiKTa- 
tion, which serves only to show how remark- 
ably modern were Greek, or perhaps how re- 
markably primitive is our catalogue of little 
boys’ games 

Nothing IS known about the condition of lilth' 
girls, except that they certainly engaged m ball 
playing As among us, so of course m Greece, 
girls joined in the games of their brothers, so 
fai as they could be carried on indoors, oi in 
the closed court of the house There are grac(‘- 
ful representations of them practicing swinging 
and seesaw Dolls th(‘y had in plenty, and 
dollmaking (of clay) was quite an extendi'd 
trade at Athens In more than one instance 
there have been found m children’s gravivs their 
favorite dolls laid beside them as eternal keep- 
sakes Most unfortunately there is hardly 
a word left of the nursery rhymes, and but 
little of the folklore, which are of considerable 
influence m the education of our children The 
fables attributed to iEsop show how popular 
such literature was from an earlv epoch 

When we come to school life tin* most strik- 
ing difference between the Grt‘(‘k education 
and ours is this, that even with little boys, 
physical development was attemded to by a 
special master m a si)ecial place, except in those 
rare cases where they jiracfficed out-of-door 
sports, and these cannot be commenced at the 
age of seven, or even near it The Greeks 
indeed afforded their boys two contrasted sides 
of exercises — hunting, which was practiced by 
the Spartans, and also no doubt by the h^leans 
and Arcadians, as we may infer from Xenophon’s 
Tract on Hunting, and gymnastics, which m the 
case of bo5^s was carried on m the so-called pokes- 
tra, a sort of open-air gymnasium (in our sense) 
kept by a private imiividual as a speculation, 
to which the boys were sent, as to a schoolmas- 
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ter The Spaitnns had amj)le scoj)(‘ for hunt- 
ing in th(‘ ghms and co\(‘its of Ml Tayg(*tus, 
ami hem*!' they d<'s))is(‘d iiuae exi'rcises of de\- 
l(‘nty m the pahrstia, juM as modern sports- 
men think veiy little of spending days m a 
gymnasium As to open air games, like 
hock(‘y, football, etc , th(*y s(*em not at all so 
well provided, and though they could hav(‘ 
practiced rowing to their liearts’ content, fre(‘ 
men seem only to have doin' it as a duty m 
naval war, at other times slaves and hirelings 
worked their ships Herodotus speaks of the 
generality of sailors (and that included a large 
section of the citizens in war) as able to swim, 
but Greek literature is silent ri'gardmg any 
competitions m this accomplishment Hut 
m another point the Greeks agreed with the 
modern English, they regarded sport as a 
really serious thing, and unless it is so regarded, 
it will never be brought to any rational perfec- 
tion But then the Greek did not, lik(' all 
peo])le imbued with Semitic religious ideas, 
regard ri'ligion with such great solemnity 
Their ri'ligion was not more serious than their 
sports, nay they were often combined, “for 
the gods too love sport,” says Plato in his 
Ciotylus, a very significant and thoioughly 
Greek sentenci' The greatest feasts of tlu' 
gods, and the funerals of the greatest men, wi're 
glorified by intensifying human jih'asuies, by 
games, and theatrical and dancing exhibitions 

There is no evidence whethei tht' boys went 
to their palsBstra at the same age as to school, 
and at a different hour of the dav, or at a dif- 
ferent age, taking their jihysical and mental 
education sejiaiately Nor is it known which 
came first The Germans think the jiala'stra 
came first, but it seems far more natural that 
letters should be taught from the age of seven, 
and exercises of the body later on b]ven the 
theoietical schemes of Plato and of Aiistotle 
do not help us here, it is one of the many points 
which every one omits to mention because it 
was familiar to all We shall here take the 
physical side first, for the mental side is pro- 
longed into higher education And hen*, too, 
dividing the exc'rcises of the palaestra into 
WTcstling and dancing, more piojierly exi'K'ises 
of strength and e\eicis(*s of giace, athh'tics 
will be treated first 

In order to go safely from home and return 
again, Greek boys going to the palaestra were 
put under Hu* chaige of a pedagogue (boy- 
leadei), not to be mistaken for a schoolmaster, 
though the authorized version of the Bible has 
done it, when it niaki’s St Paul say “ The 
Law was our Schoolmast(*i to bung us unto 
Ghrist ” The Greek pedagogue was merely 
an old and trusty slave, who was often fit for 
no manual labor He was always ignorant, 
and never resju'cted He was in one sense, too, 
a chaperon, guarding his charges from making 
ac(iuamtanc(‘s or cultivating intimacies with 
other youths Tin* kec'per of tin* school and 
trainer of tin* boys, though no state official, 
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was under veiy stiiet i emulations at least if 
the quotations from such laws in ^schiiies’ 
speech Agamst Timarchus are to be believed 
But if there were such iioiial laws, there is 
reason to believe that except in the case of some 
grave scandal they remained a dead letter 
Still at Sjiarta, even m the gymnasia for grown 
youths, the regulation Strip or go was enforced 
to prevent a crowd of idle loungers from collect- 
ing. Ther(‘ are many pictures on vases of the 
interior of a palsestra A rude bust of the 
bearded Hermes, the patron god, indicates it 
with certainty A middle-aged man with a 
wand in his hand is directing the exercises, 
often wrestling, of the boys We know from 
the pentathlon at Olympia for men, and even 
for a while for boys, that its five exercises — 
running, leaping, throwing the dart, throwing 
the discus, and wrestling — were the usual 
program For older youths, boxing and 
the pancratium were added, save m Sparta, 
where such violent contests were thought to 
lead to disfigurements, and at all events to 
private feuds The higher exercises were 
undertaken after rubbing the skin with olive 
oil, which became quite a heavy expense to some 
Greek cities, and was sometimes provided by 
private benefactions When the exercise was 
over, the oil and dirt were scraped off with a 
Urigil, as may be seen in the splendid statue 
ill the Vatican of an athlete so cleaning his arm. 
The luxury of a bath is not mentioned, for in 
most Greek towns water was very scarce, and 
the nation was not given to much washing 
The few details which remain about training, 
111 the stricter sense, show that the CJ recks were 
not scientific m their notions Father cheese 
or 111 later days quantities of meat were specially 
recommended and the athletes were m con- 
sequence heavy and stupid people 

We have already quoted the passage from 
Plato's Protagoras in which the ordinary edu- 
cation of the Athenian is described There 
IS another passage m Aristophanes' Clouds 
(901 et seq.) which describes the older strict dis- 
cipline of Attic boys, who were not allowed to 
whisper before their elders, who went iri troops 
to school even m the winter mornings in deep 
snow, clad in a single tunic, and were kept at 
work by the master learning old traditional 
hymns — all this in contrast to the inroads of 
luxury and la /a ness, of vulgar and florid music, 
which tliat strict conservative reviles just as 
our old-fashioned people are shocked with 
modern education for girls Both passages 
speak the voice of a cultivated society, and of 
liigh moral principle, which makes them worthy 
of the best modern and even Christian educa- 
tion But the far wider connotation of the 
word “ musical " is at once noted, which included 
a knowledge of good poetry, and also of the 
elegant and rhythmical dancing which was part 
of the solemn service of the gods It included, 
in fact, every graceful, aesthetical, and intellec- 
tual accomplishment 


From these and many other passages it 
appears that the (J reeks administered their 
early moral education just as the Protestants 
of England and America, through a book re- 
garded as inspired; just as the stories of the 
Old Testament, as well as the teachings of the 
New, were taken as the highest moral teaching 
(not without wonderful liberties of interpreta- 
tion, though the text was sacrosanct), so the 
Greeks treated Homer as their Bible, contain- 
ing all the morals a child should know Re- 
garding the punishments which they inflicted, 
the notions then and now, or at least fifty years 
ago, are about the same All the Greeks ac- 
knowledge the justice and expediency of cor- 
poral punishment, and only caution parents 
agamst applying servile punishments to free 
boys A fresco from Pompeii shows a boy 
hoisted on the shoulders of another, being 
flogged by the master At no time was tin* 
teacher of young boys for pay ever highly 
esteemed There w^as, as already mentioned, 
no qualification demanded by the Stale It 
must often have been the recourse of pemiilcss 
or broken down men, just as m modern times 
penniless girls of th(‘ better class used to turn 
governesses Ilenc(‘ the siieiT of a comic pot‘t 
The man is eillu'r d(*ad, or teaching the 
alphabet " 

The school was geneiallv called didascaleion 
(teaching place) to distinguish it from the 
palaestra Everv Gie(*k town had one or 
more, some of them laige, foi Ileiodotus tells 
of one at Ghios, wheie the loof fell m, and kilh'd 
119 out of the 120 childien attending it In 
villages theie were jioor appointiiumts, and 
such a school in Greece corresponded to the 
Iiish hedg(‘ school or the cloister school of old 
monast(*nes Statues of tutelary gods and 
some simple ornaments were found in the better 
ones The master occupied a high seat, above 
his classes , the mam diflei (uice from our arrange- 
ment was the absence of tables or desks, it 
being the univiTsal custom wlnm reading or 
writing to hold the book or roll on the knee 
On the walls hang various things, all of which 
arc not now understood, but among them wTre* 
implements for reading and writing, boxes foi 
book rolls, leckoning boards with pebbles strung 
m them, flute cases, and lyn‘s Lucian, a very 
late authority, says there were even notice 
boards, which weie white, covered with chalk 
Hence writing with the finger would be quite 
legible, especially if the original ground was 
black There are also traces of pictorial illus- 
trations oi scenes Irom the Ihad^ preserved 
at the Capitoline Museum m Rome, which seem 
to have been hung up m schools, like the zo- 
ological and other sheets m modern schools 
Though later theorists speak of the necessity 
of pauses and variations in study, periods of 
holidays for all, such as the dog days wi're at 
Rome, aic not referred to As every child 
was taught to read and to recite from the gieat 
poets, a double object was attained The school- 
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^ \ \.as to spcjilv a<‘(‘ui a1(‘ly and read 

I ii\ tlimically , h(' was also made aequaiuted 

with the choicest passages ni older literature 
Written books not being as (unumoii as they 
are now, much more was done by dictation and 
conversation 

When children came to writing, tliey usc'd 
tablets covered with wax, on which the pointed 
stylus drew a sharp line, which could be 
smoothed out again with the flat reverse end 
In writing on papyrus a reed and ink were used, 
and theri' are extant manv boys’ exercises on 
liapyrus from Greek tombs in bigyjit The 
knowledge and study of grammar only came 
in with the Stoics and was the task of grown 
men, rather than of boys There are many 
specinums of this sort of analysis m the Platonic 
literature, and indeed some very jiriimtive on(‘s 
111 Aristojihanes’ CAouch Geometry and arith- 
metic (the science of number) w^ere also 
advanced studies, but the art of reckoning was 
learned like our practical use of figure's It is 
known that the system of notation h'arned was 
not the cumbrous one found in inscrqitions but 
tlie very compendious and practical one used 
in countless Greek papyri found in Egypt 
The alphabet enlarged by three signs foi 0, 
flO, and 900 supplied the wdiole system '\^lth 
t began the tens, with k the tw^eiities, wulli p 
the hundreds, with X the thousands M was 
10,000 Thus 10049 w^as MfiS Tlu'ie w^as no 
symbol for 0, but the ])lace in the alphabet told 
at once what is now expressed by cijihei follow- 
ing a number Fractions \\ei(' exjiri'ssi'd by 
the same letters with an acc(*nt ov(‘r thi'in 
Only the denominators weri* written, th<' only 
numerator being 1, J had a special sign, in 
othei cases a fraction w'as broken up, ? c H was 
i*\press('d as J, J Fuithei details would 
1)(* out of place heie, but in these symbols are 
found very elaborate computations rising to 
v(*iy large figures 

Turning to what are now called accomplish- 
ments, but w^hich the Greeks called music, there 
aie a good many late and not very truslw'ortliy 
authorities stating that drawing (not of laml- 
scajie but of figures and of household obji'cts) 
was generally taught This seems veiy doubt- 
ful, but no one can deny that music (m our 
s('nse) was never omitted The Grec'ks put the 
greatest stress on the directly moral and im- 
moral effects of music, according to the scale 
or mode used There were strict and sober 
kinds, there were effeminating and even lew^d 
sorts, the proper educatoi should not allow 
the latter to be heard by lioys Our difficulty 
m appreciating this side of Greek education is 
that, though we know and can appreciate their 
simpler scales or modes and their notations, 
the fragments preserved of tEeir tunes are so 
unlike anything now knowm and understood 
as music, that no modern ccm[)oser, howTver 
learned, could supply a missing bar in the 
Hymn found at Delphi wuth e\en the smallest 
proof that his restoration was correct In 
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socK't.y tlu'K' W(‘r(' gr(‘:i1 genth'iiK'ii, liki' (’iiiion, 
who sang and acconqunued 1 li('ms(‘l\ es on th(‘ 
lyre Rut in gmieral, jihivmg and singing in 
society was left to the not veiy K'jiutable pio- 
fessional Cdioral singing and dancing wutli 
accompaniment of lyre or fliiti' was a splendid 
feature in Gr(*ek feasts and in the theater These 
solemn dances and the singing were ])erformed 
by lads whose voices must have beiui foriiK'd 
again after breaking, — a thing not noticed m 
the usual accounts which make them boys of 
fourteen to t'ighti'on, when modern boys lose their 
voices Of tlu' instrumi'nts in use, the syrinx 
or Pandean pipes were only used by sheplu'rds, 
and not in schools The trigonon or triangulai 
harp, and the double flutes wa'ie only used by 
professionals The lyre was made by stretch- 
ing gut strings across the concave side of a 
tortoise shell, wdnch is often found clean and 
dry m Greek w^atercourses There wcie much 
more elaborate kinds which added a lU'ck and 
made an mstiument something like the modern 
guitar The former had seven or ten strings 
Their flutes (though they knew wdiat we use) 
were rather clarionets held straight, and with 
a wude mouth 

The last stage of a boy’s education wiis the 
so-called ephebic tiainmg, w'liich was intended 
to prepare boys directly for the sen ice of the 
state as soldiers, and m that icspect is like th(' 
compulsory soldiering in nations that have a 
conscription for their defensi* No boy w’as 
allowed to pass from his school days into citizen 
life wuthout some training in th(' us(' of aims 
bejmnd that of the palaxstra, and m mihtaiy 
discipline These ephebi had two duties to 
perform, the most important was jiatiol duty 
on the frontiei of their state, wdu'n' tlu'y did 
the work of military police, and probably also 
of ])reventing any considerable smuggling acioss 
the frontier so as to defiaud the duty laised 
in the recognized markets where citizr'iis liom 
both states exposi'd their wuires Tlu'y also 
stopped the di'pn'dations of foot])ads or high- 
w^aymen, so that brigandage was ipiitt' ran' in 
the more civilized jiarts of Greece, till the da\s 
of its depopulation and decay Tlu'se \oulhs 
were dressed in th(‘ short dark gray cloak and 
the soft hat seen m the Parth('non fiiez(‘, which 
also dejiicts the second great duty of the ephebi, 
that of adorning the fi'asts of the gods in soh'inn 
procession All the varietu's of their duty 
ajipear m this famous composition They aie 
carrying sacred vessels, h*admg victims, manag- 
ing prancing stei'ds, wnth exquisite grace and 
m wonderful vaiaety It is remarkable that 
m spite of this ch'ar exhibition of the class, it had 
not yet attairu'd any state recognition, so far 
as can be infer ri'd from H(*rodotus and Thucyd- 
ides (fifth century n c ) In later days, nu- 
merous mscrqitions show’ that the ephebi, with 
clubs and meetings, with tlu'ir n'solutions and 
decrees, were at least as important as the socie- 
ties of students m our modern universities 
StobsBUS has preserved a text of the oath b> 
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which thc\s(‘ youths w(‘r(* houud It has boon 
criticised and quostioiiod by tlio skoptios, but 
even if somowhat niodt'rnizod, perhaps in Ro- 
man days, it roprf'soiits quite truly the spirit 
of the whole institution “ I will never dis- 
grace these hallowed weapons, or abandon my 
comrade, beside whomsoever I am placed (in 
battle) but will fight for both sacred and secular 
things with rnv follows I will not leave my 
country loss, hut gr(‘at(‘r and bettor by s(‘a and 
land 1 will ob(‘y the rulers appointed and the 
establish(*(l laws, and whatsoever new laws the 
state may lawfully establish, and if any one 
attempt to abolish the existing ordinances or dis- 
obey them, I will resist him, and defend them in- 
dividually and with the rest Re my witnesses 
Aglauros, Enyalios, Ares, Zeus, Thallo, Auxo, 
Hegemone ” This list of gods can hardly be 
a late invention It is not within the scope of 
this article to describe the exaggerated iinjioi- 
tance of this ephebie institution in Greece under 
the Roman Empire, when fashionable strangers 
crowded to Athens as their place of int(‘lh‘(!tual 
amus(‘m(‘nt as rich AmerK^ans now go to 
Oxford It was then a genuine part of Greek 
(‘dueation, much as it lias been described liy 
Aristophanes and Xemophon 

In higher education it is impossible to ignore 
th(‘ famous teaching of the sophists, who were 
not n'cognized or even approved by Greek 
})olitics, but who s(‘t up as adventurers, or 
itim'rant teachers to train the richer and idle 
young nuMi how to think and speak upon the 
subj(‘ct,s ol the day They desired to give by 
discussions and lectures not only a training in 
rhetoric, logic, and political science's, but the 
gamut of information now offered by the lead- 
ing articles of our daily press which jirofess to 
tell their rcadeis what to think about the cur- 
rent topics of interest (Cultivated people can 
hardly appreciate liow these supeificial article's 
affect the thought of the lower middle and the 
lower classes in modem life Tlu' sophists may 
have had this gieat influence on a small society, 
which had no books on daily to[)ies and was 
more easily led bv a jx'rsuasive teaclier .lust 
as our newspapi'rs contribute a great deal to 
general culture, so did the sophists .Just as 
they have giave faults, so had the sophists 
But grave and pi'ihay3s just as aie the charges 
of superficiality, irreveience, and destructive 
criticism mad(‘ against them tlu're must have 
be(‘n among them wise men and good teachers 
Among the innumerable passagi's m Plato re- 
lating to the sophists w(' may note one in the 
Protagoras that is instructive and free from 
hostility When Socrati's asks Protagoras what 
he undeitakes to teach he answers If Hip- 
pocrates comes to me he will not experience the 
sort of drudgery with which other sophists are 
m the habit of insulting their pupils, who, 
when they have just escaped from the arts, 
are taken and driven back into them by their 
teachers, and made to learn calculations and 
astronomy and geometry and music (he gave a 


look at Hipjnas as \w said this) , no, if lu' comes 
to me, h(' will leaiii lliat whi<*h he comes to 
learn And this is prudi'iici' in affairs jirivati' 
as well as public, lu' will h'arn to order his 
house in the best maniK'r, and he will be able 
to speak and ad for the best in the affairs of the 
State ^ ‘ Do I understand you,’ I said; ‘ and 

IS your meaning that you teach the art of politics, 
and that you promise to make good citizens? ’ 

' That, Socrates, is exactly the piofession which 
I make ’ liut perhaps it was rhetoric, the 
art of persuasion and debate, that drew the 
youth of Athens to the sophists, rather than 
anything deserving the name of political science 
Indeed, we may date from the age of the sophists 
the rise of rhetoric to the place that it was to 
hold in education through the entire period of 
Roman domination (See Isocrates ) 

If nothing has been said about the education 
of girls, it IS only because nothing is known 
about it Xi'iiophon represents a bride com- 
iiig into her husliand’s house, having lived her 
youth in darkness and m fear, knowing nothing 
but howto adorn her person and that artificially, 
with jiowder and rouge, and with enhancements 
of dress The Spartan women brought up in 
great libertv, and freed from the strict discipline 
of th(' men, are spoken of now as specimens of 
bravery and jiatriotism, now as turbulent and 
mischievous to the peace and order of the stal l* 
But except that they trained openly like boys, 
we know nothing of their education 

The age of the Sophists, Sociates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, ? c. the later fifth century and the 
fourth, was the age of the breaking up of the 
older traditions and institutions, the collapse of 
the city state before the power of Macedon, 
and the scattering of the Hellenic culture 
through the eastern world by the conquests of 
Alexander As was inevitable the old foims 
and standards of education, as of riioial, in- 
tellectual, and political life gave place to a new 
cosmopolitanism and individualism The dis- 
solving and reconstructive effect of the new 
spirit was seen perhaps not so much in primary 
as in advanced education Philosophy and 
rhetoric became immensely popular, and schools 
arose in Athens and Alexandria to which the 
previous century offers no parallel, such as the 
rhetorical school of Isocrates (393-338 b c’ ) 
and the philosophical schools of Plato (the 
Academy), Aristotle (the Lyceum), and Zeno 
(the Stoa or Porch) In Athens the old custom 
of Ephebic education supervised by tlu' State 
was joined to the three philosophical schools, 
teachers of rhetoric and logic were added, and 
thus was formed the University of Athens 
{q V ) Athens had however one rival, espe- 
ciallv during the earlier centuries of the ('hristian 
era, viz Alexandria (qv)^ where another uni- 
versity grew up about the great library But 
long before the suppression of the University 
of Athens by Justinian in 520 a d. and the close 
of the intellectual greatness of Alexandria with 
the Saracen conquest (040 a.d ) Greek educa- 
100 
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tion had begun to lose its distinctive character- 
istics under the influence of Roman rule and 
the rise of Christianity J P M. 
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GREECE, EDUCATION IN MODERN — 
Historical — The history of education m 
C recce may be conveniently divided into four 
periods The first of these (‘xtends from the 
sixth eenturv b v to the third century of the 
Christian era, when Constantinople became the 
center of the Roman world Although during 
this time the independence' and unity of Creek 
national life was (lestioyed by the Macedonian 
conquest (338 b c ) and finally by absorption 
in th(' Roman empire, Creek culture rctaim'd 
its distmetive character and was imparte'd to 
th(' conquering peoples The second period 
coincides with tliat of Byzantine supremacy 
and ends with the fall of Constantmofile in 
1133 Th(' third period is that of Turkish 
domination from 1453 to the War of Iiide- 
peiidence (1821), which ushei(*d in the fourth 
or modern era Of the earlier periods it is 
suthcK'iit h(‘re to note that the first, was that 
of classic Hellenism of which At hens was the 
jiroud center The second period was marked 
l)\ the fusion of Hellenic philosofihy with 
Christian doetimc, and although during this 
time the ancient schools of Athens and of 
othei Grecian cities declined, or were abolished 
by imperial decree, the Crei'k language and 
traditions survived in the brilliant capital of 
the East, for, while Latin was the official 
language of the Byzantine court, (ircek was 
th(‘ language of the people, and Christian Hel- 
lenism the culture which drew scholars fiom 
the West to the University of Constantinople 
(See Alexandria, Soiiool and University 
OF, Athens, University of) 

The Turks, though not always openly hostile 
to Byzantine education and culture, looked 
upon it with mdifterence and contempt They 
did not, however, interfere directly with the 
education of such Christian inhabitants of the 
Empire as could pay liberally foi the privilege 
Yet the Chiistians were not free men, no 
carec'i, umh'r ordinal y circumstances, was ojien 
to Ci(‘('k scholars sav(‘ tliat which tlic Cjiurch 


afi’orded, the common people weie plunged in 
abject poverty, and the more fortunate hesi- 
tated to educate their children for fear of in- 
creasing their attractiveness Ciils were in 
danger of being appropriated for some harem, 
and every four years a certain number of 
small (diristiaii boys were taken from their 
parents to be trained as janizaries The very 
existence of this child tribute, and the tax of 
one tenth of the male children for employ- 
ment in various offices, threw such gloom ovei 
family life that education could not well 
flourish, even if there were no other causes to 
prevent it 

Under these conditions the Creek church 
became the bond of union between all the 
Creeks in the Turkish empiri', whether they 
lived m the Grecian peninsula, in the adjacent 
islands, or in Asia Minor, and the symbol of 
their lost national life Such schools as they 
had were under the supt'rvision of the clergy 
and often under their direct control The 
schools for the common people were similar 
m many respects to the Church schools of 
Western Europe, but they resembh'd also in 
some particulars the ancient schools of Arabia 
and India Pupils were taught to lead th(' 
church service and the elements of anthim'tic 
and writing Thcie were no special school 
buildings, but the pupils assembled in th(' 
narthex of soiik' church, when their teacher 
was an ecclesiastic, or in the shoj) of sqiik' 
handicraftsman w^hen he happened to be the 
school-teacher They had no chairs, but sal 
crosslegged on mats or rugs laid on the floor 
Their books were in manuscript, smci' the ait 
of jirinting w^as not yet at then servici' Each 
pupil usually had but one book at a time, and 
ins promotion to another hook wtis Jo^dullv 
celebrated by his family and K'latives Tin' 
schools were geneially held m the daytiim', 
but in the communities, where the pupils 
were engaged m labor during the day, night 
schools were sometimes held A rcferenci' to 
these occasional night schools is contained in 
an old song wdnch is still widely knowm through- 
out Greek lands 

In addition to the elementary schools, the 
ecclesiastical authorities established a higher 
order of schools termc'd Hellenic, their main 
])urpose being to preserve the knowledge of 
rhetoric and the amaent language The pupils 
of the Hellenic schools w'ere generally intended 
for the service of the Church, although a small 
jiroportion looked forward to the secular call- 
ings These two classes of schools, the ele- 
mentary or demotic and the Hellenic, formed 
the basis of the national system established 
after the war of independence 

Even during the seven vears^ war (1821- 
1828) plans for an organized system of educa- 
tion were discussed, and in 1823, the Assembly 
of Atros vo1(‘d ihai a systi'in should be estab- 
lishi'd Foieigners di'voti'd to the cause of 
th(' Ci(‘('ks, m ])aiiiciilai Loi'd Byion and 
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Leicester KStanhopt*, encouraged 11i(‘ efloit 
When temporary peace was secured and a 
provisional government established undcT Ka- 
podistnas, the movement for a national system 
of education became general, and m 1828, 
within the short spact‘ of three moni hs, twenty- 
two primary schools were opened m towns on 
the iEgean islands. In these the Lancasterian 
method of mutual instruction was used The 
expense of the schools was borm* by the com- 
munities In Januarv, 1829, Kapodistrias ap- 
pointed a committee on elementar}^ education, 
entrusted with the duty of organizing and 
establishing a system of elementary schools 
This committee gave the elementary (demotic) 
schools the character which they still retain 
Thus the foundations of the present system 
were laid before 1830 in which y(‘ar the king- 
dom was organized under the protection of the 
three powers, Croat Britain, France, and 
Russia From time to time laws have been 
passed which taken together provide m detail 
for a system of public education 

Present System — Administration — The 
Minister of Education (and of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs) IS one of the seven members of the 
cabinet His appointment is largely a matter 
of politics and his temure of office is usually 
biief He has authoritv to determine what 
subjects arc to be taught in all tlie schools, 
both public and private, and he hxes the 
time that must be devoted to each of these 
subjects m the course of study In regard to 
the elementary and Hellenic schools he deter- 
mines the minimum equipment for schools of 
each class and he appoints the committee that 
appiov(‘s th(‘ textbooks submitted in tin* 
annual competition The Minister appoints 
all teachers and has authority to move or 
remove teachers in the Hellenic schools and m 
the gymnasia This power m the hands of a 
frequently changing ministry leads to insecure 
tenure*, and it sometimes happens that teachers 
are changed from desirable to undesirable 
filaces for purely political reasons H(‘ also 
appoints one chief msjrector of elementary 
schools, four inspectors of intermediate schools, 
and one ins] rector of elementary schools for each 
of the twenty-six provinces 

At the head of each province is a Nomarch 
who IS appointed by the King As one of liis 
duties consists m supervising tin* funds of the 
domes comprised m his provimu*, it is not 
surprising that he is recjuired to look after 
education In jrractice, this official as well as 
the Demarch, (Confines his attention to the 
financial affairs of the schools and leaves the 
supervision of them and the examination of the 
pupils to a supervisory council which is com- 
posed of the bishop, the school inspector, the 
director of the gymnasium, or, if there be no 
gymnasium m the jirovince, the director of 
flu* chief Hellenic school, and two otht*i mmn- 
Ix'rs, one of wliom must be* a pi ofessioiial man, 
•iiid the other a business man Tin* ms])(*ctoi 


visits the schools and reports to the super- 
vising council, of which he is the chairman and 
executive officci He is also a member of the 
(General Council of Public Instruction The 
vSupervisory Council holds monthly meetings, 
transacts all business of the province connected 
with the administration of the schools, includ- 
ing the nomination of teachers, the discipline 
of pupils, the inspection of the equipment and 
instruction m the elementary schools of the 
province, and the examination of pupils 

The various demes (local districts) are re- 
quired to establish elementary (demotic) schools, 
but a provision m the constitution makes it 
possible for the government to contribute to 
elementary education '' in proportion to the 
necessities of the demes ” Thus it happens 
that some of tin* schools m the poorer demes 
are entirely supported by the government, 
w'hile other demes support tlu'ir own schools 
The total expense of conducting the elementary 
(demotic) schools for the school year 1907-1908 
was 0,692,098 drachmas [$1,231,574 91] (A 
drachma is equivalent to $0 193.) The national 
budget for this yeai contained an item of 
1,000,000 drachmas [$193,000] for the purpose 
of assisting needy demes More than 60 per 
cent of the elementary schools are supported 
wholly or m part by contributions from indi- 
viduals or societies Tuition in the elt*mentary 
schools IS gratuitous and the attendance for 
both boys and girls is compulsory from six to 
twelve 

Elementary Education — The elementary 
schools have either four or six-year courses B 
the school provides a four-vear course it is called 
a common {kolvov) elementary school If, 
however, it provides a six-year course, it is a 
complete el(*mentary school Of the 3418 ele- 
mentary schools reported in 1908, 1571 were 
common schools, and 1847 were complete 
schools In theory coeducation of the sexes 
does not exist m Greece, but m the smaller 
towns and in the rural sections, where the 
school attendance is not over seventy-five, both 
sexes attend the same school and are taught 
by one teacher This arrangement is not per- 
mitted after the children are ten years of age 

In principle, Greek education is clerical, 
compulsory, and gratuitous Thus three hours a 
week are devoted to the study of religion, 
which consists of instruction m sacred history, 
catechism, and reading from the Holy Scrip- 
tures Jews and Roman Catholics have special 
instruction from the clergy of their own 
churches 

The teachers of the elementary schools are 
of three grades, depending upon their experi- 
ence and preparation The grade of the 
teacher determines not alone the type of 
school in which he may teach, but also the 
salary he is entitled to receive Teachers of 
the third or lowest grade are usually found in 
schools where the enrollment is from fifteen to 
fortv If the enrollment is mon'than fifty-five a 
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first grade teacher is reciuired The mini mum 
qualification for elementary teachers is a license 
from one of the teachers’ training schools The 
normal schools admit only men Four of these 
schools have three-year courses, and one sub- 
normal school a one-year course A school for 
training teachers of gymnastics was established 
in Athens in 1899 

Table I — The Suhje(’T8 tauoht in Each Grade of the 
Schools and the Hours per Week devoted to Instruction 
IN Each Subject 



Elkmentare 


Intermediate 


Subject 

C ommon * 

HcHenic 

Gymnasium 


1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

Ist 

2d 

3d 

Ist 

2d 1 3d 

1th 


yr 

yr 

yr 

^ r 

\ r 

\r 

VI 

vr 


N r 

yr 

HeliKion 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Greek, aneieut 

{l3 

11 

10 

10 

0 

S 

S 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Greek, modern 
Latin 
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2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 


French 






2 

2 

3 

3 

i 

3 

History 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

GeoKniphv 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



MathematicH 

3 

3 

3 


3 

3 

3 

4 


4 

5 

Natural history 



2 

2 


2 


2 

2 



Ph\ hies 




2 



2 



3 

3 

I’hilosophy 

Drawing 



<) 

2 ' 

' 2 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

Penmanship 


2 

2 

1 *> 1 

! 1 

1 

1 





Vocal music 

3 

3 

3 

! 








Gymnastics 

4 

4 

3 

i 

i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

i 

3 


1 The lourse of Htu(l\ for the romplpte elemental v school 
inclurlcs tin lour vcui‘« of tlic common school course and two 
years of the Hollemc school (oursc 


The woik of these schools is divided between 
tlu'ory and practice Each of the normal 
schools has a piactice school connected nith it 
Men teacheis of the first grade m the com- 
plete schools ieceiv(‘ 1800 dr jier yeai , the 
s(‘Cond grade tc'achers n'ceive 1440 dr , and 
the third grade 1200 dr ])ei yt'ar Women of 
the same grades receive 1140 dr , 1320 dr , and 
1200 dr , respeetivelv The local cominunities 
may mcieasc these amounts The teacheis in 
the common schools receive GOO dr , 780 dr , 
or 900 dr jier yc'ar, depending upon the giade 
which th('y t('ach Each teachei coiilributes 
to a pension fund T(*nure of oflice for these 
teachers is permanent during good behavior 
I ntcryncdiate Education — From the elemen- 
tary schools boys may ])ass to the Hellenic 
schools Those who come from the common 
schools enter the fust year of the three-year 
course, but those who have taken the six-year 
course of the complete elementarv school (*nt(‘r 
cither the second or third year of the Hellenic 
school A recent Mimstei of Education urged 
that the last year of the course in these schools 
should be added to the course of the gymnasia 
This would abolish the Hellenic sc4iools, for the 
first two years of their eours(' is now given in 
the complete elementarv schools Of the 314 
schools that were re])orted for 1907-1908, 207 
liad three classes, 15 had 1 wo second chisse.s, 
while 32 had only a uiK'-vear couis(‘, 20,517 pu- 
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pils were enr-olled m these schools, and th(‘ total 
expense was 2,477,022 dr There usually aie at 
least as many teachers as there are classes m 
the Hellenic school Teachers m the Hellenic 
schools must haye a diploma from the Univer- 
sity, and to obtain the higher positions they 
must have passi'd the examination for the 
master’s degree or -even the doctorate The 
head teacher, or director, of a Hellenic school 
IS called the scholarch, and receives from 2400 
dr to 3000 dr per year The salaries of sub- 
‘ordinate teachers vary from 1200 dr to 3000 
dr per year These teachers are appointed by 
the Minister of Education and they have no 
fixed tenure 

Secondary Education — After independence 
was achieWd, secondary education showed 
plainly the influence of German models Tlu' 
first gymnasium in Greece was the Central 
School, founded in ^Egina on the 13th of 
November, 1829 The number gradually in- 
creased, and at present there is a gymnasium 
m every town of sufficient size to justifv the 
expense In the larger cities, Athens, Patras, 
etc , there are more than one, accoidmg to the 
population p]ach gymnasium is managed by 
its own faculty At the head of the faculty is 
the gymnasiarch, who is both a teacher and 
general director He also serves as one of the 
members of the Supervising ('ouneil for the 
province The program of studies is regu- 
lated by an official scheme which is modihed 
to suit the individual schools (see Table I) 

The gymnasia are generally supported by 
the State, but in places where the population 
IS not large enough to justifv this expenditure 
by the State, the people of the community 
sometimes support one for themselves, paying 
the expense m some ingenious way Foi in- 
stance, the town of Ncsion, in Messenia, not 
being favored by the government with a gym- 
nasium, its inhabitants were in the year 1896 
supporting one by a voluntary tax, le\i(‘d and 
collected by themselves, ol one centime on 
each oke of grapes or hgs producial m their 
fields Pupils ar(' required to pay small en- 
tiance and certificate fees Tlie gymnasia are 
classical schools, but the piiysical sciences are 
included m their course of study Until 
lecently, however, the latter subji'ct^ have beem 
little regarded, since tlu' gieat inqiortance of 
classic education in Greece oviTshadows the 
high claim that the physical scnnices have on 
modern education Th(‘ schools lack appa- 
ratus, yet, improvenumt in this lesjx'ct is 
taking place and piofessois aie being s(‘(!iir('(i 
wiio have won their diplomas in the physical 
sciences, and are, thciefoK', both callable 
teac.hers and interested in the progrixss of 
tlnur specialty 

The younger Gret'ks arx‘ eager for education, 
and efforts are made to encouiage this am- 
bition Theie is, how(‘V(‘r, a glowing (;onvic- 
(■lon that th(‘ education atloided by tlie schools 
is not suflicumtly practical Plans foi modily- 
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iiig the Hysteni have been eoiisiderod by two 
reeent national awseinlilies, but as yet no agree- 
ment has been reached The experiment of 
a practical gymnasium ” is being tried now 
m Athens No new gymnasium of the regular 
type has been founded since 1900, but between 
1901 and 190<S six commercial schools, with 
four-year coursivs were established In 1908 
these schools wi're employing 33 teachers, and 
had 315 students enrolled The total annual 
expense of conducting them was 113,640 dr 

Table II — Statistics of the Public School System for 
1907-1908 



Element- 

Hellenic 

Gymnasia 


ARY (dome) 

Public 

Private 

Schools 

3,418 1 

314 

26 

11 

Teachers 

4,336 

931 

183 

97 

(Jvrnnastic teachers 
Students 

9 

26 

6 

Roys 

170,374 

20,517 

3,941 

1,352 

Girls 

Total expense 

71,0.W 

— 

— 

I^rachmas 

6,690,098 

2,477,022 

767.376 

259.090 

Dollars 

151.291,575 

$ 478,0651 

$178,065 

$50,161 

Expense per pupil 

$5 35 

123 30 

$37 58 

$37,92 


> The 3418 elcinentarv H(ho()lH include 1571 common 
schools, 1224 complotn scliools for boys, and 623 complete 
schools for Rirls The total also includes 2123 schools that are 
not supported by the State or demos 

(hrh, Education of — The education of girls 
*n Greece, beyond the six years of the com- 
ph'te elementary course, is a matter of priyati^ 
enterprise, the oldest school for giils having 
been founded in 1831 by an American mis- 
sionary, Dr Hill, and his wife Latelv, how- 
ever, the faculti(‘s of the national university 
have been ojiened to women Among the 
schools for girls the most important is the 
Arsakion This school was founded in July, 
1836, by the Society of the Promoters of Edu- 
cation, and named after its chief benefactor, 
Apostolos Arsak(\s There are now several 
branches located in different cities The course 
of study begins with the kindergarten and ends 
with a three-year teach ePs training course 
('eitihcates from this school qualify their 
holders to teach m the elementary schools 
More than 1800 girls are enrolled in the school, 
and more than 800 were taking the teacher's 
training course in 1908 

There are numerous societies which main- 
tain })rivate schools, noteworthy among these 
being the Parnassos Society, which conducts a 
night school for ])oor boys, of whom more than 
2000 attend 

Higher Educaliori — The Greek educational 
system culminates in the National University 
at Athens In April, 1837, Otto, who, after 
the death of Kapodistrias, had been appointed 
by the powers to b(‘ the first king of regenerated 
Gre(‘(H‘, issued a d(‘cree for the establishment 
of a university Following the custom of the 
( l(‘rmans, h(‘ nanu'd the new institution after 


himself, and not until 1862 was the name 
changed to National University According 
to the decree of 1837 there were to be four 
faculties theology, law, medicine, and philoso- 
phy The latter consisted of two distinct 
sections, philosophy and science In 1904 
each of these sections was made a separate 
faculty The faculty of theology is composed of 
SIX professors and four assistants In the law 
faculty there are nine professors and nineteen 
assistants The medical faculty which is tlu' 
largest, has eighteen professors and forty-eight 
assistants The philosophical faculty has 
twelve professors and five assistants, and the 
physical and mathematical faculty has twelve 
professors and eight assistants In 1842 a 
seminar in Greek philology was founded in 
the faculty of philosophy The peculiar func- 
tion of this seminar has been the training of 
teachers for secondary schools Other seminars 
and various laboratories, musi'ums, and clinics 
are supported by the university Among the 
other more important subsidiarv institutions 
may be mentioned the national observatory 
built in 1846, the botanical gardens and 
museum, the university libraiy with more 
than 300,000 volumes, and tin' national 
museum 

Three months before the close of the school 
year the combined faculties choose one of 
their number whom the Minister of Education 
appoints as rector foi the next school year 
The rector is the executive head of the uni- 
versity and its representative at all functions 
In like manner each faculty chooses one of its 
members who is made dean of that faculty for 
the following year by the Minister of Educa- 
tion The dean presides at meetings of the 
faculty, h(‘ arranges th(‘ program of studies, 
and represents his faculty in th(‘ university 
S(*nate 

The financial administration of the univer- 
sity rests with the university senate, a body 
composed of the rector of the university, the 
dean, and one other representative from each 
of the faculties, except the faculties of philoso- 
j)hy and jihysical and mathematical sciences 
Each faculty proposes the candidates for the 
professorships, and the Minister of Education 
appoints Prior to 1882 the professors were 
named by the king The government pays 
the larger portion of the salaries of the uni- 
versity officers For the school year 1907- 
1908 the receipts of the university were 546,185 
dr and the expenditures were 507,349 dr In 
addition to this the government paid salaries 
of professors and various other expenses 
amounting to 584,960 dr This amount in- 
cluded 85,920 dr. to aid needy students and 
those studying abroad 

Students pay 2 dr a year for a certificate 
of attendaiKie in each course they take Tui- 
tion amounts to 160 dr per year, and there is 
an examination fee of 250 dr in the legal and 
medical faculties, but only 150 dr in the other 
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fafullu's Tli(‘ (li])loiiiJi co.sts 50 di Studrulh 
who have been graduated from th(‘ gymnasia, 
or institutions of like grade, are admitted 
without examination The emollmeiit in the 
winter semester of 1909-1910 was about 2800 
and in the summer session about 2500 

Other educational agencies which are not 
controlled by the government, but are suffi- 
ciently important to merit a mention in any 
description of the Greek educational system 
are the various archaeological schools (se(‘ 
Ari’hapjology) The oldest of these schools 
was established m 1846 and is calh‘(l AVo/c 
Franqaise d’Athenes The American School of 
Classical Studies was founded in 1882 and is 
maintained by 26 American universities and 
colleges The Biitish School at Athens was 
founded in 1886 Other institutions aie Katso- 
Itches^ DeuUcheH Archaologisches I nut did, and 
Itahenisches Archaologisches Inddut Greec(‘ 
maintains no ai chaeological school, but Iwo 
societies are aetive in aicliaeological investiga- 
tions Th(‘v are tin* Arelueological Society, 
founded m 1887, and tlie Historical and I]th- 
nological Society, fouud(‘d in 1882 
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GREEK, STUDY OF. —In Universities 
and Schools of Europe — Each successive 
migration of the Greeks may be said to have 
resulted in a twofold conquest, — a conquest 
by the invaders of the land and its inhabitants, 
and a more gradual conquest l^y the language 
which they spoke ovei the native tongue of 
the people whom they subdued This wide- 
spread diffusion of the Gieek tongue gradually, 
though slowly, resulted in a corresponding 
diffusion of Greek thought And so there 
arose centers for Greek study in different parts 
of the Mediterranean countries, with Athens 
for a long time as the chief seat The career 
of Athens, Alexandria, and Antioch as later 
centers of Greek learning is treated in outline 
in the articles on the universities and schools 
of those places The condition of the study of 
Greek and the attitude of the Christian leaders 
toward Greek culture are also considered 


under Uk' topics Christian Im)P(’\tj()n in thi 
Early Church, and Church Schools, and 
the various articles on the (duirch Fathers (see 
Ambrose, Augustine, Basil, C'hrysostom, (dc ) 
treat of the attitude of the early (^'hurch to 
Greek culture and the Greek language The 
fusion of Greek cultuie with Roman is treated 
in the discussion of Roman Education {q v ), 
and the conditions during the Middle Ages are 
presented in outline m the articles on education 
111 that period A brief sketch of the condition 
of the kiiowledg(‘ of (ireek from the late Roman 
period to the Renaissance is desirable as an in- 
troduction to the consideration of the place of 
Greek in modern education (see also Renais- 
sance, Education in) 

Under C'onstantine the Great Greek became 
the language, first of his court, and then of the 
official w^orld When, in 340, his eldest son 
and successor in the Western pief(*cture, 
Constantine 11, fell iri a campaign in Provence, 
a Gieek monody, recited at Arles, was deemed 
the most ajipropnate tiibute to his memory 
At this time, imh^ed, the churches of Western 
Christendom WTre virtually (Jreek colonies, 
and both the Scriptures and th(‘ lituigies which 
they used were in th(‘ (Jreek languagi', so that, 
as lat(‘ as the sixth eenturv, w'e hml Ca\sarius, 
the (‘ininent Bishop of Arles, gi anting permis- 
sion foi the use of sindi versions, as an alterna- 
tive to Latin, throughout tlie ehurehes of his 
(iioeese A like jx^rmission was aecordial to 
the churches in Maiseilles, and (he numerous 
(Jreek words wdiich found thiar wav into the 
French or Romance lariguag(‘ of this period 
afford like evidence The im])enal designs, 
however, were far from commaniliiig general 
assent, and in Afiica Teitulliari {q u ) had long 
before declanal that there could i)(‘ nothing in 
common between the “Academy” and the 
Church, while he openlv denounced philosopliy 
as “ the source of all the heresies ” {Dc PnV' 
script 7) Lactantius {qr), summoned by 
Diocletian to till the chair of Latin at Xico- 
media (then a famous center of (Ji(*ek culture), 
found his position untenalih*, ami at the court 
of Constantine at Gaul became' consincuous 
by the vehemence with wdnch he inveighed 
against all Greek philosophy Ills fnddn- 
tions, wdiich long held its ground in tlie Latin 
Cffiurcli as the best aiithontatn'e (‘xposition 
both of elememtarv Cdiristian ductiim' and th(‘ 
principles of ('hristian education, and the De 
N upti IS of Martian us Capella iq v), embodying 
the classification of the liberal arts sanctioned 
by the authority of Augustine (q v ), and repio- 
duced long after in the uiiiveisities of Europe, 
alike mark the trend of education m the West 
in comparative isolation from Greek and from 
Hellenic influences 

Throughout the fourth century, how^ever, 
Alexandna maintained its reputation as “the 
last great nursery of Greek culture,’^ and m 
conjunction with a new scliool of theology 
could point to a succession of eminent divines 
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whoHC infiuciict' oukshoiu , foi a tmu', (‘Von that 
of Jerome and Auj^ustine Of this tli(‘ more 
citation of the name of Athanasius, Eusebius, 
Basil the Great, and Gregory Nazianzen {qq v ) 
affords sufficient evidence; while John Ghry- 
sostom (q v ), who was of Antioch, and subse- 
quently Patriarch of Constantinople, has been 
designated “ the model of a preacher for a great 
capital” (Milman, Vol 111, p 118) He be- 
queathed to posterity a vast collection of ser- 
mons, letters, and treatises, of which the 
first-named liave probably attracted in modern 
times a larger number of readers than the 
declamations of any other Greek orator, except- 
ing only Demosthenes In Byzantium itself 
the work of education went steadily on, and 
we have sufficient evidence that in the latter 
part of the eighth century there was ani])le 
provision foi instruction in grammar, language, 
science, and philosophy (Bury, Laiei Roman 
Empire, Vol II, p 435); and the statement of 
Theophancs that Leo the Isaurian (680-741) 
put an end to “pious education” by shutting 
up the schools, refers probably only to a kind 
of theological seminary in the capital, which, 
under the management of its twelve tc'achers, 
became a nursery of superstition and was 
finally swept away in the commotion occasioned 
by the iconoclastic movement It is certain 
that Europe was indebted to John of Damascus 
(nearly the last of the Fathers of the Eastern 
Church) for the introduction of the studv of 
Aristotle into Christian education Of the 
vast literature bequeathed by these Byzantine 
writers, although their pages contain many 
facts useful to the modern historian, eompaia- 
tively few have been much studied in the 
universities But the early years of the 
seventeenth century found Sir Henry Savile 
busiest with his fine edition of John Chrysostom, 
just as those of the sixteenth centuiy saw 
Bentley engaged on the restoration of the text of 
On gen 

In the Western Punpire, down to tlie time of 
the Renaissance, Greek learning appears only 
in occasional gleams, and no continuous tradi- 
tion IS discernible It was undoubtedly the 
design of Charles the Great (see ('harlemacine 
AND Education) and his adviser Alcuin (q v ) 
that the language should be taught in the 
hchools created by their joint efforts, but there 
is no evidence that their instructions wen* 
carried into effect, although when John Scot us 
Eriugena {qv), a fugitive from Ireland, suc- 
ceeded to the mastership of the Palace School 
in the time of Charles the Bald, something 
must have been heard at Aachen about both 
Martianus Capella and Origen Otto III, 
himself the son of a Greek mother, was alile to 
raise his preci'ptoi Gerbert (q r ) to the jiapal 
chair, and the latter understood Greek, whih* 
his pupil emulated the ceremonial and usages 
of the Byzantine court But the prevailing 
tendcncu's in Rome, both then and long after- 
wards, were unfavorable to learning in any 


shape, and in the thirteenth century a knowl- 
edge* of Greek was even studiously disclaimed 
as likely to bring the possessor under the sus- 
picion of heresy (Sandys, Vol. I, p 583) 
Greek thought and Greek science, however, 
often found their way where the language itself 
was unknown, and authors who had written 
on philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, and 
medicine w(‘re widely read in Latin transla- 
tions, the professors at the newly founded uni- 
versities, Saleino, Bologna, Reggio, Modena, 
Vicenza, Padua, and Pans being wont to 
dictate and comment on these versions, long 
prior to the fourteenth century The Saracens, 
again, during the reign of the Abbaside dynasty 
at Bagdad (750-1258), and that of the Ommi- 
adcs at Cordova (756-1031 ), became acquainted, 
through translations made by Syiiaii (Chris- 
tians, with Aristotle, Ilqipocrales, Galen, 
Dioscorides, Euclid, Archimedes, and Ptolemy, 
and conceived an ardent admiiation for most 
(»f these writers, at th(‘ time whcui the greatest 
part of Latin ( liristendoin, absorbed in an 
exclusive devotion to the Organ urn of Aristotle 
and an unquestioning acceptance of the doc- 
trine of predestination as jiioclaimed by Augus- 
tine, looked distrustfully alike on the tlu'ology 
and the science of the East In the year 1311, 
however, the Council of Vienne having decreed 
that chairs of Greek, Hebn'w, Chaldei*, and 
Arabic should be founded in the universities 
of Pans, Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca, 
Clement V did not deiiii it prudent to with- 
hold his assent But h(ie again tin* scheme 
jiroved aboitive and the jiajial signature was 
expunged, while in the fiftei'iith century the 
commentators on the ('lementines even venture 
to deny that it had ever been attached (Mul- 
linger, Univ of Oarnb , Vol I, pp 482-483) 
Such were the conditions undei winch Pe- 
trarch {qv), when lu* lust visited Rome in 
1336, could find no one to teach him Grei'k, 
and even in 13f)0 could name only ten scholars 
in all Italy who possess{‘d a conqietent knowl- 
edge of the language, — “ thiee oi foui in 
Florence, one in Bologna, two in Verona, one 
in Sulmona, one in Mantua, but not one in 
Rome” (Voigt, Vol 11, p 107) The human- 
ist, however, could not long rest content with 
that Latin literature which itsc'lf continually 
revealed its own indebt(*diH*ss to the inspira- 
tion derived from ancient IR’llas, and as the 
aid of compel (*nt instructors in Greek literature 
became more and more indis])ensable, ManiK'l 
Chrysoloras iqv), the representative of the 
imperial couit at Constantinople in Venice, was 
invited to Florence, where his school, probably 
the earliest for Grei'k aftei that of Lorenzo 
Pilatus (1360 '1363), was ofien to all comers 
He himself received a salar}^ of 100 gulden, and 
lectured in Latin (1396-1400), taking Plato’s 
Republic for liis first subject Chrysoloras 
subsequently lectured at Florence, Pavia, 
Venice, Bologna, and Rome, ho died in 1415, 
when on a visit to the imperial court at Con- 
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stance, whither ho had j('i)air(‘d in onhn to 
take part in the procee(linf!:s of the jrrc'at 
council Under such auspices Or(‘ek now Ix*- 
came fashionable in Italy, and it was kui- 
dered still more so by the genius of Uiuaiino 
(qv), one of the disciples of Ohrysoloias, who 
was able both to disarm the jealousy of Rome 
and to command the admiration of every 
scholar In his classroom at Ferrara English- 
men were to be seen, some of tlnun of distin- 
guished rank, and when, in 1438-1439, the 
oecumenical council was eony(*n(‘d in that 
city, his linguistic attainments wer(‘ display (‘d 
in the skill with which he acted as inter])ret(*r 
between tlie deputies of the (Ireek and tlie 
Latin churches (See also Guaiuno, Bat'iistx ) 

The first great school for youth, however, 
was that of Vittorino da Feltre at Mantua, — 
the “ Pleasant House,” as it was teimcd 
Although, after the fall of Gonslantinoide 
(1453), the numlier of teachers in Italy was 
materially increased, they thcms(4ves bi ought 
but few manuscripts with them, and the 
paucity of the latter continued to be a scnious 
hindrance to the study of Greek until th(‘ 
arrival of two Germans, Sw(‘ynheym and 
Pannartz, who had worked under Faust at 
Mainz, introduced the art of printing, while it 
at the same time ruined many of the copyists 
A small Gre(‘k grammai compih‘d by Gon- 
Btantine Lascaris {qv), which appiaired at 
Milan m 1476, was jirobably the hist book 
printed in Greek 

Antiquarianism and the interest collatiually 
excited in the history of noble houses, (\specially 
that of the Medici, did much to attiact tlie 
Bvmpathy of then representatives to th(‘ study 
of the humanists, but in the earlier yea is of the 
sixteenth centuiy a great reaction set in in 
Italy, and the interest of the iirogiessivi' move- 
ment, as identih(‘d with Greek, lu'xt c('nteis in 
Germany At the time of Reuchlin’s deatli 
(1522) Greek was taught in neaily all th(‘ Gei- 
man universities But that emiiu'iit scholar 
had already b(‘en denounced by th(‘ seniois of 
the University of Basel for his temeiitv in there 
venturing to introduce the study of Aiistotk* 
in the original text, and in 1523 we find 
Budipus (q V ) writing a Greek letter to Ralielais 
(who was, like himself, a member of the Fian- 
ciscan order) to express his synqialhy with his 
friend under the annoyance to whicli th(‘ latter 
had been subjected, in Ixang dc'baried ‘‘ by 
the Heads of your Brotherhood from the r(‘ad- 
ing of Greek treatises ” We are aware,” he 
goes on to say, ” that those Greek-detcsting 
theologians have been most zealous to aliolish 
the Greek language, looking u])on it as th(‘ 
test of their own ignorance', and it is on this 
account that we see the most woithless of them 
in their sermons in the churches, railing at it, 
and by every means bringing it into suspicion 
with the people, as a most execrable study arul 
pernicious to true theology ” (Smith, W I , 
Vol. II, p. 489) Erasmus {q v ) m like manner 


found himself (‘onfionled by the' e'harge of faveir- 
ing rebellion against tlie authe)rit\ eif St Augus- 
tine' His kne)wle'elge of Gre'e'k hael bee'ii 
acquireel in Pans aftei his re'nunciatie)n of tlie 
monastic life, it had been improved eluiing his 
lesidence' at Cambiidge (1510-1514), and it 
was there that he' made a translation eif the 
hrst boeik of the grammar by Theoeieiie Gaza 
iqv), which he jiriiited at Louvain m 1516 
In the same year he published at Basel the 
first jirinted text of the Greek New Testament, 
along with a Latin version by himself, instead 
of the Vulgate His position, however, to the 
end of his caieer was that of an eclectic, for 
while denouncing Lutheianism as inimical to 
sound learning, he may be {'aid to have edu- 
cated Zwingli, whom he had taught Greek at 
Bas('l, and who, throughout his career as the 
head of the Reform party in Switzerland, 
ahvays evinced a marked jireference for the 
Gieek patristic literature over the Latin 
How well Erasmus edinailed himself may be 
s('en in the critical comment which enabled 
him to recognize the suiieriority of tlie diction 
of St Luke to that of the other Evangelists 
Melanchthon’s {q v ) inaugural lecture in 1518, as 
])rofessor of Greek at the newly foundi'd univer- 
sity at Wittr'iiberg, marks a further advance 
in relation to the study of the languagr', by the 
advic(' which he gave tliat it should be pui’sucd 
pan pastsU wuth that of Latin, by all students 
“who sought to gras]) tin* substance of the 

involved thought I at her than its shadow" ’ In 

the same year he published his (ticik (haunnar 
The movement at Oxford, cont('mi)oiaiy with 
the visit of Erasmus (1498-1499) ic'sultr'd in 
no traditions Giocyn {qv) is said to have 
lect lin'd on Grei'k, and he jiossessr'd a tine 
libiaiy of classical authors, but his lack of 
critical judgment is evinced in his admiration 
of the cm rent Aristotle, his dispaiagr'inent of 
Plato, and liis bt'lnd in the genuinerK'SS of the 
Jhciauhq of Dionysius the Areojiagite At 
Gambridg(‘, on tlu' other hand, the foundation 
of the Regius professorship b> Henry VII 1 in 
1540 brought the study at once into favor, and 
th(' appointment of Sii John Glu'ke {q v ) to the 
chair still further added to its popularity 
Rogei Ascham {qv), waiting only two yc'ais 
lat(‘i, describes tlu' pnncijial Gieek authors 
as Ix'ing aln'ady studied with an ardoi alto- 
gether surpassing wlnit had ('ver lu'cn elicited by 
the favorite Latin classics (Mulhnger, Vol II, 
pj) 52-57) 

Philology, as a study, wars as yet unrecog- 
nizc'd, while all speculation on the subject was 
vitiated by the prevalent theory with respect 
to Hebrew, as the original tongue from w"hich 
all the others were directly, or immediately, 
dt'rived In assigning tin* pi unity to a lan- 
guage in a scheme of instruction, the choice 
was accordingly supposed to he between He- 
in ew^ and Greek Rabelais mcliTU'd to put the 
latter first, as “that without which it is a dis- 
grace for a man to styhi himself scholar ” 
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(Sinitli, VV F , Vol I, ]) 2U\), — a view wlncJi 
a])]K'ans to linvc Ikumi llu' ciinont one in Franro 
lonjj; aftrr Ins lime Katko, in (Jormany, in 
projaiumhnjz; his srh('ni(‘ (Mn2), ])lace(l Tlnhiow 
first, lh('n tiu' (Irci'k Ti'stanionl, and thirdly 
Latin Ills M(‘vvs, howc'vnr, — ])ii( foith as 
they weie in subservience t-o the ])r(‘judic(‘s of 
LutlH‘ranism, which regarded the CJreek and 
th(‘ J^atin classics as alike demoralizing, — 
gained a temporary popularity greatly in 
excess of their real merits, and eiicouiaged 
thereby, Ratke next proposed to substitute 
for the laborious imitation of the classical 
writers, which has been the practice of the 
humanists, a method similar to that whereby 
a colloquial knowledge of (lerman or French is 
gained iii the present day The consequence 
was that both in northern (Jermanv and in the 
Low C'ountries the critical faculty fell into 
disuse, and, in the language of Mark Pattison, 
“ the Dutch editois shunned Greek, to which 
they were unequal, or only attempted it to give 
evidence that it was a lost science ” (Isaac 
Casa}(h(m^ p 45<S) Comenius, notwithstand- 
ing Ins enlightened views with respect to prac- 
tical education, inclined to a like theory with 
regard to Latin, and connived at a laxity in 
Latin prose that threatened to result m the 
complete disapp(‘aianc(‘ of a pure and correct 
styl(‘ (Eckstein, \) 175) 

Th(' coninienciuiKUit of a radical reform dates 
from the tim(‘ of F A Wolf (1759-1S2S), who, 
wIkmi a student at CJottingen devoted liimself 
to the study of philology with a success that 
led to his rec(‘iviiig an invitation from Zedlitz 
at llall(‘, to transfer himself to that rising 
univi'isitv, “ 111 order,’’ wrote the professor, 
to free it from the repioach of being without 
a single student of the subject ” Wolf’s 
comjiliance resulted in a further extension of 
his researches to ancient history, and especially 
to everything that related to Greece, and the 
(Jreek language and literature, — his keen 
insight into tlie sp(‘cihc merits of the classic 
writers, both as ri'gards st^ le and matter, 
constituting an epoch in the annals of scholar- 
ship Witli H'gard to the (piestion of the 
ordt'r in which the two languages should be 
taken, he concluded that in all cases where 
the stud(‘nt gave evahmce of an aptitud(‘ for 
linguistic studies, Greek should be taken Ix'foro 
Latin, a view in which Gedike of Berlin and 
Flerbart ('xpressial their concurrence, urging 
(LSOl) that th(‘ Homans having been, as it 
wei(‘, th(‘ discij)l(*s of the Greek, it would be an 
invc'r.sion of the tru(‘ order, alike of linguistic 
and of philosophic studies, to give the prece- 
dence to Latin On the other hand, there 
were t hose who pointed out that, if Greek were 
taken before Latin, the requirements of the 
classroom would necessitate a considerable 
curtailment of the time allotted to the latter, 
and in connection with Greek, and largely 
under the influence of moie independent 
research in other countries, two rival schools 


began, at. this tim<‘, to divide (Ih‘ allegiance' of 
the learned world On Gottfru’d Hermann of 
Leipzig (1772-1S4S), it devolved to letrieve 
the* disadv^antages resulting from the' iiifliH'iice* 
of Ratke by ])ointiiig out that the study of 
(Jn'ek could lx* piotitably puisued only by the 
adoption of a strictly logical and rational 
method, while August Boeckh (17S5-1867), 
who, after studying theology and philosophy 
at Halle, had been profe'ssor at Heidelberg and 
in Berlin, concentrated his research upon the 
past history of institutions, art, and aiclue- 
ology That Hermann was to some extent 
inspired by the example of Bentley (l()r)2- 
1742) at Cambridge, is undeniable, but his 
editions of the tragic Greek poets and of 
Pindar bore the imjness of an originality and 
critical insight unprecedented in Germany, 
wdiile Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens 
and Corpus hiscri ptionurn Grararum “laid 
the foundation for all later research in the 
d(‘partments with which they were concerned” 
(Sandys, Vol III, ch 29) In the fret'r atmos- 
phere of the newly founded university of Ber- 
lin, the masterly investigations of Franz Bopp 
(qv) crealed, in like mannc'r, the study of 
comparative ])hilology, and his method, as 
set forth in his Comparative (hammai , aflorde*d 
new guidance in connection both with Gn'ek 
and with Latin 

In the irK'antime the (luestion of jiriority 
had received a practical solution in France 
and in England by the ii'cpiirement in Pans, 
as at Oxford and at C’ambridge, that students 
on entering the university should aln'ady 
possess a colloquial command of Latin In 
these important centers, accordingly, the lan- 
guage itself was not taught (it being presumed 
that the requisite knowledge had been already 
obtained at the grammai school), and Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, (’harterhouse, St 
Paul’s, and Christ’s Hospital vK'd with each 
other in sending up youths wdio already spoke 
collect Latin and wrote Latin verse, and were 
thus able forthwith to devote their time to 
Greek and to Hebrew 

Umversity Courses in Greek at Present — It is 
impossible to give any statistical stat ement, of the 
numb(‘r of course's iii Greek in the chief univ(*r- 
sities which would serve to indicate the strength 
of the subject in the different countries It 
might be mentioned, for example, that in the 
German universities 142 courses were givi'ii in 
the summer semester of 1911, and that these* 
were distributed among the following branches 
philosophy (7), literature (06), composition 
(7) , history (11), beginners (11), arclue- 
ology and antiquities (2.‘1); philology and 
epigraphy (17) But the number of students 
who attended the courses is not available, nor 
can figures indicate the quality of the work 
done, for the productions in any field may be 
more valuable when confined to a small and 
selected numb(*r than when largely cultivated 
In France, too, there are in the sixteen faculties 
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of letters twenty-seven professors and two 
adjunct professors, assisted by twelve lecturers, 
but the scope of their work is as a rule not 
defined. Of the English universities Oxford 
and Cambridge are still the strongest centers 
for the study of the classics Greek is studied 
intensively bv all students who graduate in the 
school of Litem H u want ores at Oxford and m 
the classical Tripos at Cambridge, and is also 
taken in certain groups for the pass degrees 
Here, too, it is difficult to differentiate between 
those who give courses in Latin and those in 
Greek, nor would a statement of their work 
be significant, for much of the work is done 
privately with th(' c jllege tutors In the 
newer universities there are separate chairs 
for Latin and for Greek, while in some the 
lecturers or assistants may instruct in both 
subjects 

In American Universities — Hefore the 
founding of the Johns Hopkins ITniversity 
(1876), there was nothing in the United States 
fully corresponding to the German yihilosoph- 
ical facultv in the modern sense But some 
advanced work was offeied to graduates at Yale 
College from 1847, and soon after at Harvard, 
m classics, as in other subj(‘cts The degn‘(‘ of 
Ph D foi work primarily in Greek was first given 
at Yale, in 1863 At Johns Hopkins, Professor 
Gildersleeve began at once to draw able and 
ambitious students who previously would have 
gone to German V Gradually the strongest of 
the older colleges and state universities de- 
veloped and strengthened their advanced 
courses in Greek; the Universitv of Chicago 
from its first session (1892) made this one of 
its important departments At jiresent, be- 
sides the institutions already named, one might 
nnmtion Columbia, Princeton, and the Uni- 
versities of California and Michigan, with a 
f(‘w others, as furnishing good opiiortunities m 
their graduate schools for the advanced study 
of the Greek language and literature, as well 
as of Greek arehayology At none of these is 
the number of students in Greek large It 
should be remembered also that the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens is m 
effect a part of the graduate school of all Ameri- 
can universities and colleges that unite m its 
support, and constitutes an important part of 
the provision made for Greek as a university 
study To that school, as to the graduate 
school of several of the universities, women 
are admitted, as well as men 

In American Colleges — In America as else- 
where the line between secondaiv school and 
college, as between college (or what corie- 
sponded to it) and university, has been an un- 
stable one. To no subject does this apply 
more fully than to Greek Still it may be 
said that from the foundation of Harvard 
(1636) Greek has always been regarded as a 
subject to be taught in college — required of 
all, in accordance with tradition, so long as 
any large part of the curriculum was required, 


but everywhere the first of the triad, Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, to be made optional In 
the state universities, as these were gradually 
established from 1837 on, Gieek was one of 
the subjects to be taught in the department, 
however named, that corresponded to the older 
colleges In most of these Greek was never 
required; in some, as at the University of Cali- 
fornia still, it was required for the degree of 
A.B only, while another degree, usually in- 
tended to be of equal value, though lacking 
the prestige of tradition attached to the older 
degree, was always provided as the crown of a 
parallel course for which Greek was not re- 
quired Similar parallel courses, without Grec'k, 
have in one form or another been established 
at all important oldei colleges, except where 
Greek has cea.sed to be required for the A B 
degree But it should be remembered that in 
the United States no profession or public 
office has ever been wholly closed, even by 
custom, still less by law, to those who knew 
no (ireek The restrictions long maintained 
in France and Germany in this regard never 
had a place here This fact is usually ignored 
by people who would draw parall(‘ls between 
America and continental Europe Further, 
each college being a law unto itself, there has 
been endless experimenting on this, as on most, 
educational questions; general statements must, 
therefore, be very broad, and detailed state- 
ments for the entire country would require too 
much space But one may say t hat up to about 
the last quarter of the last century the degiei' 
of A B from all but the weakest colleges gener- 
ally implied more or less of Greek study in 
college Since then the ratio of bachelors of 
arts who never studied Greek has been steadily 
increasing, of late rapidly No other academic 
degree ever necessarily implied an acquaintance 
with Greek, though bachelors of divinitv nearly 
always had studied it a little, at least in the New 
Testament; of course manv lawyers and physi- 
cians had taken a college course, with Greek, 
before beginning professional study. Exact fig- 
ures are not obtainable, but probably not over 
one tenth of American young men or young 
women now studying for the A B degree tak(‘ 
any Greek in college, and the ratio is diminish- 
ing Where Greek is not required for entering 
the department leading to the baccalauri'ate 
in arts, elementary couises in Grei‘k, wholly 
optional, are regularly offered On th(' other 
hand, the o])j)ortunities for Greek study iii col- 
lege, for those who wish and are prepared to 
take them, liave been greatly increased Early 
in the eighteenth century Horner and the New 
Testament were still the most important, in 
many cases the only, Greek books read Not 
until the nineteenth century was the range 
much enlarged; American colleges then, like 
the corresponding institutions of Germany and 
Great Britain, accorded to Greek a higher 
(‘steem and a larger place than it had ever 
received before At present, since colleges are 
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of all f^rades of stronsth, advaucomont, and 
inclination toward classical study, all grades 
of opportunity aio offered in them, from the 
minimum recognized two hundred years ago, 
to the maximum m the ten or a dozen best 
In the latter are regularly offered courses m 
Homer, the drama, oiators, the historians, 
Theocritus, and Pindar In general the col- 
lege canon includes in each branch of literature 
portions, at least, of all the greatest books, 
those which have had most subseciuent in- 
fluence and which contain most of intrinsic 
literary interest The situation m (-anadian 
coll(‘ges IS much the same, though these 
naturally show closer relations with Plnglish 
usag(‘, and more distinctly favor, for students 
inclined to take Ort‘ek, earlier sp(‘cialization 
and a wider range of reading than any m the 
United States, with the possible exception ot 
Harvard 

In Schools — The schools of different coun- 
tries have develo])e(l on such differtait liiu's 
that comparisons m legard to anv branch of 
study are difficult to make and arc peculiarly 
open to misunderstanding And as was said 
above, school and the facultv of aits in the 
uiiiversitv are not always clearly distinguish- 
able In the following sketch of the plac(‘ of 
(iieek ill the schools, only (lermany, France, 
and England will giuierally be considen'd, as 
most nearly concerniiig Anieiica It is impossi- 
ble here even to sunimaiize th(‘ complicated and 
iiiteiestmg history ol (lr(‘(‘k studv For three 
centuries textbooks and ni(*thods of t(‘aching, 
judged by pri'siuit standards, were extremely 
defective, ami results aiijK'arto have been small 
for the mass of tlie pu|)ils The fruitful labor 
of a few gn'at scholars, the jnofound effect 
of Clreek study on a f<‘W receptive and stiong 
minds, who Ix'came, largi'ly in conscHjuence of 
their saturation with Hellenism, a poweiful in- 
fluence on their conternpoiaries and immediate 
successors, stand in shaip contiast with the 
sliglit tincture imparted to the majoiity The 
intense int(‘rest in Ureek during tlie earlier 
Renaissance soon declined m Italy Political 
conditions never favored a high development 
of education there, even among tlie upper 
classes, until the establishment of the present 
kingdom Ec.clesiastical education, though it 
continued to include Clreek, did not aim at 
the fullest mastery of the subject It was m 
Protestant (lermany and England that (Ireek 
literature was most highly esteemed, permeated 
most thoroughly the highest intellectual life, 
most strongly influenced the men who created 
the modern classics, and has held the largest 
place in the school training of the educated 
class (See earlier section of this article ) 

For (ki nuin scJiooh a new era began with the 
reoiganization of the Prussian educational 
systc'iu afti'i the humiliation of Prussia by 
Najioleon; the founding of tin* University of 
Bi'ilin in 1810 was part of the same movement 
The si;hool which led to the university and was 


intended for the early training of all members 
of the learned professions and all higher state 
officials, which was, however, open to all boys 
whose parents could send them, was the gym- 
nasium This was meant to be the stronghold 
and propagator of the New Humanism, the 
heart of winch was the appreciation of Hellen- 
ism, as exemplified in all the makers of classical 
German literatuie, notably m Lessing, Goethe, 
and Schilh'r Latin was given the largest 
place in the ik'w gymnasium, but Greek stood 
beside Latin foi the last six years of the 
course. And without jiassing through this 
course thei*e was no entrance to the university, 
therefore none to a profession nor to high 
CIVIC ()ffic(‘ Th(‘ Prussian schools, controlled 
by the Stat(‘, were on the wholt‘ so superior 
that they bt‘came the general model for all 
otiier German stattvs Further, tlii‘ privileges 
granted only to state schools made* it impos- 
sible for good private schools for boys to grow 
up beside the state schools The system as a 
whole amounted to a degi(‘e of propulsion 
toward the study of Greek su(*h as England 
and Amc'rica neviT approached, that of 
France was similar, but less rigid Two largi* 
results foll()W(‘(l First, Grei'k was taught and 
learned witli a thoroughiu'ss novNlu'n' ('ls(‘ 
eijualed by so large a fraction of t-lu‘ youth 
of a country Si'cond, as mathiunatics, nalu- 
ral scuuK'e, the native and othm inodiun lan- 
guagivs and lit(‘ratures b(*cam(‘ mori* and mori' 
imiioitant for a Iilx'ial education, and v(‘t 
could not be adecpiately ri'cogni/i'd in schools 
that gave so much tim(‘ to classics, tlu' ie\olt, 
against this educ-ational monopoly was mou' 
justified and w^as strongest m Geimany Tin* 
centralized stati' eont.rol made it haidei than 
in America lor public opinion to effect changi‘s, 
but changi's had to conn' Under tin' pii'sent 
Emperor tlu'y have been coming rapidly, and 
aie hkt'ly to go much faithei, and Giei'k is 
the subject most allected by them In tv\'o 
ways Greek is crowded out First, students 
are now admitted to umveisity privileges from 
other schools, without Greek, second, moie 
room for modern subjects must be found 
in the gymnasium by restricting the tune al- 
lotted to Latin and Gieek As oiu' mani- 
festation of tin' latter tendency, the plan 
of the so-call('d Frankfort system si'i'ins to 
promise' most for the retention of Grec'k Bv 
this plan Latin is not begun till the fourth 
year ol tin' nine-year course, Ix'ing preci'ded 
by three years of French Gieek is not begun 
till two years later, and is then studn’d inten- 
sive'! v for four years If this shortening of the 
time leads to tin' adoption of improvi'd methods 
of teaching, along the line of tin' vastly im- 
])roved teaching of modern languages that is 
now enforced m all Prussian secondary schools 
as m all French lyc(3es, jirobably more Greek 
can be taught than was taught, under the old 
plan 

In France the first Jesuit scJiool was the 
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College de Clermont in Pans, later named 
LouJS-le-Grand, now the Lyc^c Louis-le-Grand, 
founded in 1563 The schools of this order 
regularly gave much attention to Greek, and 
were the strongest educational force, alongside 
of the government schools, till the Jesuits were 
expelled from France in 1764 The statutes 
of the university, published in 1600 by the 
commission of Henry IV, show the influence 
of the Jesuit schools and of Sturm’s system in 
Strasburg While laying most emphasis on 
Latin, the statutes demanded considerable 
knowledge of Greek for admission to the upper 
division 111 philosojiliy And the master’s 
degree, including Greek, was the minimum 
qualification for t,he secondary teacher In 
essence these requirements continued in force 
till 1793 The Revolution estai)lish(‘d the 
principle of universal public instruction, free 
in the lower stages, but the institutions in- 
tended to embody the principle attained no 
staliilitv till ISOS Grc'ck long continued to be le- 
quired during lour or five veais in the course lead- 
ing to the baceala III cate in letters, which again 
was prereciuisite to the higlu'r professional 
careers, though ('\(‘ni])tions gi*adually increased 
Hut by the K'gulations ol 1902 a knowledge of 
Greek ceases to confer any formal advantage 
in regard to admission to any caieer— except, 
of couise, that of a classical t(‘acher The dis- 
tinguishing ieatures of tin* n(‘w currieuluin are 
these Altm a pieliimnary course of [irimary 
totudv follow two successive* cycles, om* of four 
yeais and one of three y(‘ars In the first 
cycle then* are two sections, one has no Gr(M»k 
01 Latin, in the otlu'r Latin is required and 
Giie(‘k IS o])tional dining the two upper yeans 
In the* si'coiul cycle four groups are open, one 
alone includes Gieek with Latin, two others 
includ(‘ Latin with more extensive* stud}" of 
modern languages and of science* lespectively, 
one me*lii(l(*s modern languagexs anel se*ience, 
without Latin This arrangements, with accom- 
panying jirivileges, goes beyond the present 
German system m leavnng Greek to stand 
purely upon the jiopulai estimate of its mtim- 
sic woith And unfoitunately one does not 
gam from cuiient ie])oits any high opinion of 
the actual teaching of Gre‘e*k in the French 
lycee (See Fkaxce, Education in, uneler 
Secondary Education ) 

In England the establishing of classical 
schools in the sixteenth and seventeenth een- 
turies was a widespread movement, as trulv 
pojiular as any such activity could be in those 
times It was always recognized that many 
who desired higher education, and who would 
by it be fitted to render jiublic seivice in church 
and state, weie sons of poor jiarents Hence 
every educational foundation jirovided in some 
form for gratuitous teaching, or partially gratu- 
itous, of a certain number of poor boys In all 
such schools Grei'k was a firmly established 
subject of study by 1660, and has continued to 
be so. In the latter half of the last century a 


‘'modern side,” without Greek, also became 
usual, and a demand for exemption from Gieek 
for university entrance made itself felt The 
newer universities do not reciuire it, and the 
question is under discussion at both the older 
institutions At Cambridgi* German or French 
IS allowed as a substitute for Greek in the Regu- 
lations for the “ Examination in Modern 
Languages for the Ordinary Degree*,” an in- 
novation which probably foreshadows a like 
concession with regard to the requirements for 
the “ Previous Examination ” At Oxford, 
however, the proposal to make Giee^k noii- 
compulsory in the cases of candidates present- 
ing themselves for honors in mathematics and 
natural science was rejected in (’ongregation 
(November, 1911) by a majority of 236 As 
regards the preparatory schools the Report of 
the Curriculum Committee (1910) suggesting 
that Greek should not be commenced ‘‘ until a 
boy had reached a certain standard in otln*! 
subjects, such as English, Latin, and French,” 
was laid before the Headmasters’ Conference 
at Sherborne, but is still awaiting then formal 
consideration Hut nowhere else is Gieek more 
firmly intrenched in the estimation of the edu- 
cated classes than m England and Scotland, 
this must have for a time a conservative effect 
in the schools The amount of time tradi- 
tionally given to tlie subject, however, must 
certainly be diminished, and also the number 
of those who droj) out by reason of failuri* to 
attain, before the agi* limit, tin* standard set 
for the successive forms It should be added, 
on the other hand, that youths to whom the 
subject IS adapted, and ^\ho take the full 
training of a fine English school, including 
verse-eomposition, and then honors m classics 
at Oxford or Carnliridge, obtain a fuller mas- 
tery of the Greek language and a de(*])ei undei- 
standing of Hellenism than is imparted bv" the 
corresponding course of any other eountiy 
In America, the English colonists, following 
the example of the mother countiv, began early 
to found giammai schools, in which Latin should 
be taught, and a beginning of Greek, in tin* Ni'w 
Testament (Sei* Grammar Schools ) Hefore 
the Revolution also the endowment ol ‘‘ acad- 
emies ” as another class of secondary schools 
(see Academies) had bei'ii well begun, and 
continued into the last century, to be succeeded 
by the still more pojmlar movement foi estab- 
lishing free jniblic high schools One of tin* chief 
functions of the academy, as of the grammar 
school, W'as to fit boys for college, and hence to 
start boys in Latin and in tin* elements of Greek, 
the high schools were intended rather to fur- 
nish a better education for those who could 
not go to college Prepaiation for colleges of 
the old type was for them always a secondary 
aim, and has bei'ii moK* and more subordi- 
nated as the other aim has broadened and 
turned more toward vocational training, or at 
least toward such teaching as wmuld more 
directly facilitate bread winning In the newer 
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states, of course, where the state universities 
have always given more attention to applied 
science and purely modern subjects, the high 
schools of each state have stood in close con- 
nection with its university, but that brings 
them no nearer to Greek The great increase 
in the number of pupils whose home speech is 
not English has been a large factor in this 
development of the high schools Accordingly, 
while many of the earlier high schools mcludeil 
Greek in the curriculum, few, except large high 
schools, now do so, and manv of the hugest, 
as 111 New Yoik and ('hicago, do not In 
many states, as Iowa and Minnesota, no high 
schools teach any Greek The surviving giam- 
mar schools and largi'r academies generallv 
teach it to those who (lesire it Meantime, with 
the increas(‘ in wealth and advance in ideals of 
education, the (hanand has latterly been gi owing 
for jiroprietary and endowed schools of the highest 
class (See Private Schools ) This has filled to 
overflowing the existing schools of this sort, and 
has brought into existence many new ones These 
are largely, if not primarily, preparatory for 
college and technical schools, and hence include 
Greek for thosi' who wish it They may prove 
to be one of the strongholds of Greek instruction, 
since they are in a better position foi adopting 
improveci methods of teaching than are the 
teachers in public schools, and their advice 
carries more* weight with paients and pupils 
Finall}^, it, should be mentioned that the 
Roman ('atholic Church maintains not a few 
coll(‘ges and schools, including some for girls, 
in which Greek is taught Also, some groups 
of immigrants from Germany have becni active 
111 providing classical teaching for their sons 
Notabl}’ the Lutherans have a series of flourish- 
ing schools more closely modeled on the Ger- 
man gymnasium than any others in America. 

Amid the conflicting eui rents of life in 
America it is difficult to sum up the present 
situation with reference to Greek study, and 
impossible to foretell the future The ma- 
terialistic trend of the whole modern world 
toward money-getting is hostile to studies 
that seem to have no direct bearing on that 
On the other hand, the deep idealistic strain 
and the passion for the best that are so char- 
acteiistic of the lace that in America is slowly 
forming out of many heterogeneous elements, 
offer ground for hope Whatever the teachers 
of Gieek can haul their pupils to feel, in adult 
life, has been good m their own mental experi- 
ence, will be kept and made available for their 
children T D O 

GREEK, TEACHING OF — It is well to 
begin with a clear idea of the end in view in 
learning Greek, as the first regulator of method 
in teaching it Complete agreement as to that 
end there has probably never been, and m 
four centuries views have undergone many 
changes The carefully limited statement of 
the Prussian Lehr plan of 1901 is. An ac- 


quaintance, based on adequate knowledge of 
the language, with a certain number of literary 
works of special importance for content and 
form, and by this means an introduction to 
the thought and civilization of ancient Greece 
Here is not a word that suggests any other 
purpose in studying Greek than m studying 
Chinese; the official directions to teachers 
hardly touch upon what is really the heart of 
the teacher’s task, they tacitly assume, in the 
traditional way, that learning a foreign lan- 
guage IS a radically different process if the 
language is ancient Current formulas in Eng- 
land and America, however various in form, 
fall into two classes, according as they put in 
the foreground th(‘ content of the study or the 
efft'ct on the student Hut these two concep- 
tions, instead of being opposed to each other, 
are simply two aspects of one mental activity; 
they may be reconciled in a single statement, 
comprehensive and brief The starting point 
for this IS a great historical fact, which may be 
put in the words of one of the best-known 
scientists of England and America, Sir William 
Osier* “ The tap-root of modern science sinks 
deep in Greek soil, the astounding fertility of 
which IS one of the outstanding facts of history. 

Though not alwavs recognized, the con- 
trolling principles of our art, literature, and 
philosophy, as well as those of science, are 
Hellenic” {American Magazine, December, 1910, 
p 247) Gorrespondmg to this undisputed 
fact of historv, and somehow closely related 
to it, though we cannot here discuss the rela- 
tion, is the following psychological fact, verified 
in centuries of experience For minds not un- 
adapted to it, the process of acquiring, under 
good instruction, a first-hand acquaintance 
with the Hellenic mind, as embodied in the 
existing woiks of ancient Greeks, is peculiarly 
formative, enlarging, disiaplinary No educa- 
tional instrument yet known can fully take th(‘ 
place of this, as none can take the place of 
mathematics This brings us to the simple 
and comprehensive formula The prime object 
of Greek study is to gam a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with Hellenism, as a great force m civili- 
zation, the first aim m teaching Greek is to 
lead pupils to a personal acquaintance with 
that force The disciplinary effect, the formal 
tiammg, and all desirable ends, are included m 
that central aim, as auxiliary or incidental to 
it That Hellenic force has been profound, 
lasting, pervasive Along one line it even 
reached the extreme Orient, long before the 
Renaissance in Europe It has recently been 
demonstrated that through Alexander’s con- 
quests, carrying Greek art to northern India, 
where Buddhism arose and matured, even 
China and Japan received from Hellas a potent 
influence on their sculpture and painting 
And now this influence, carried eastward to 
the edge of Asia, has there met the broader 
stream that flowed westward through Europe 
to America and across the Pacific Such far- 
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reaching facts m the dcvclopincnt of mankind 
must continue to urge all who would under- 
stand the intell(‘ctual world of to-day and the 
movements of history to know Hc'llas for 
themselves And really to know Hellas is to 
take into one’s self directly something of that 
original force, still unexhaust(‘d, still fertilizing 
the individual mind that is brought into real 
contact with the art, literature, and thought 
of ancient Greece Such are the facts and 
experiences that must draw many of the 
stronger and more aspiring minds to tins study 
When we would approach the Hellenic siuiit 
most directly, it is embodi('d, first, in countless 
examples of Gr(*('k art still existing, moi(‘ oi 
less 111 .] lin'd, iii European ami Asiatic Ib'llas, 
and in the museums of Europ(' and Ameiica, 
and secondly, m a copious literature Where 
the formei are aia'cssible, as iii our largc'r cities, 
no opportunity to become acquainted with 
them should be m'gk'cted Hut for geneial 
educational puiposi's literature has this ad- 
vantage ovei all otlier aits, that its originals 
can by ])iintmg be reproduced perfectly, 
cheaply, and in any numlx'r of examples It 
w(' wall, WT can kno\y tlu'se books ni'aily as 
well as any Greek could Only w(' must hist 
learn tin' language, foi tianslations are but 
poor co])ies In school and college tin* Grei'k 
language is to Ix' taught and studu'd primarily 
as offering the only diiect acci'ss to the great 
books For while Euclid ami perhaps a few^ 
othei authors can be adecpiately read in tians- 
lation, neither Hoim'i and th(' dramatists nor 
Thucydid(’s and tli(' oiators nor Plato and 
ArivStotle can lie so read For th(‘se the con- 
tent IS insejiarable fiom tlu' original form 
And unfortunat ely Greek is a difficult language 
Its ilifficulties may be consideied in four 
groujis, wliicli ju'csi'iit themselves to studi'uts 
in till' followung ordi'r First, an alphabet 
diltering in part fiom our owm This is the 
least difhcult.y, but is serious during the hist 
weeks Second, a large \ ()cabular\ , fai IchS 
represented m everyday English than is the 
Latin oi Frencli Third, a iich inflectional 
system, especially for th(' verb Fourth, a 
wide divergence from Ikiglish m syntactical 
idiom, a divergence diu' chiefly to the thud 
group of diffeiences, the copious inflections 
It IS really the vcih that is at the bottom of 
all serious trouhh's after the alphabet is learned, 
and too ofb'ii the V('ih is neglected, with dis- 
astrous results Taken altogi'thci, it is not too 
much to say that as large' a hulk of grammati- 
cal accjuisition is n'ciuirc'd to prcpaie for the 
Ix'st, c-ollog('s in Xenophon and Homer as that 
r('f{uired for preparation m Ijatm and m el 
mentary French and German combined Noth- 
ing IS gamed by blinking these difhculties It 
is bettor to face tln'in, and attack the'tii in order 
The first step m Icarriiiig the alphabet is to 
<‘opy out both capitals and small letters, the 
teacher indicating the best way of writing each 
where a question can arise Some would fol- 


low the cursive manuscript forms now used in 
Greece This has advantages, but unless one 
lives in a Greek-speaking eomniimity, keeping 
nearer to the usual printed forms leads more 
directly to the mam goal Next the names of 
the letters should be copied out, in Greek 
characters, the pupil jironouncing each one 
aloud rcpeatedl.y The written accents are so 
troublesome that one is inclined to relax the 
Kxiuircmerit of strict accuracy at first, hoping 
to take them up more carefully later That is 
a mistake, to correct a habit of inaccuracy 
once acquired takes more time and effort than 
does aeeuiaev from the begmiung The fun- 
damental rules are few', and tin* whole subject 
h'ss difficult than English accent is for for- 
('igriers And careful pronunciation should ac- 
company every step This raises the question, 
what pronunciation? As w'lth wTilmg, unless 
one lives in a Greek community, it leads most 
directly to our mam goal, acquaintance with 
the ancient literature, to adopt the compromise 
m pronunciation wdiicli is recommended m 
recent grammars and l)v the Glassical Associa- 
tion of England and Wales The principle of 
this compromise is simple to pioiiouiice as the 
Athenians did about 400 n r , as nearly as is 
piaetieable for our classes The latter eon- 
sideiatioii leads us to adopt substantially the 
modern Athenian sounds for c, o, 0, x, 
to give (i> a closer sound than the ancient, like 
that of Gel man o, the ancient sounds in these 
eases would, for our elassc's, Ix' so difficult as 
to demand for mastering them a disproportion- 
ate' amount of time For th(' same reason it 
IS not thought worth while to attempt the 
ancient pitch accents, we pronounce them all, 
m the jircsent Greek fashion, as we do tlie 
English stress accent Long and short voweds, 
however, it saves time in the end to discrimi- 
nate carefully, “hidden quantities” are few m 
Greek To Plato no doubt our best reading 
would have sounded very barbarous, perhaps 
unmtclligible But so w'ould oui reading of 
Shakespcan'’s lines have sounded to Shake- 
speare; that does not make them less living to us 
Some would sei' in tins example an argument 
for the modern Greek pronunciation for ancient 
Greek Tliat, however, is 1o overlook the 
decisive differences in the two eases The 
change in English since 1600 has not gone so 
de(‘p that our pronunciation destroys all Shake- 
,sp(‘aK*’s rh.ythm, confounds tlie commonest 
words, and turns a phoiK'tie s})ellmg into an 
11 rational cliaos The modern Greek pro- 
nunciation docs all that for Sophocles Con- 
sidering the centuries that have elajised, the 
Greek language has been conservative; some 
of the jiresent charact('ristics began to appear 
before 300 n c ; the jiopular speech of Greece 
is (‘uphouious and expressive and has an in- 
ter ('sting literature But the wt'alth of the 
old literature w'as a constant force toward the 
reti'ution of old spelling, while pronunciation 
inevitably changed When, therefore, the 
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modern sounds of the letters are applied to amount of reading in easy Attic prose, and 

the poetry of twenty-three centuries or more along with this, not after it as a special exercise, 

ago, rhythm disappears, spelling becomes cha- much reproductive use of the language To 

otic, and the language far harder to acquire both too little attention is given in American 

For an approximate illustration m English wc schools Those who condemn Greek compo- 

should take, not Shakespeare, but Chaucer To sition from the notion that this is taught 

read his lines as verse we must return as well an end in itself, are attacking a man of straw; 

as we can to his pronunciation; in good teach- nowhere has it ever been so taught But for 

ing of Chaucer that is now done learning to read any language accurately no 

But precision in pronunciation on the sys- other means can take the place of writing And 

tern adopted is essential This is one item in if to prepare pupils rightly for the examination in 

the application of the general principle that elementary French or German some two hundred 

Greek, lik(‘ anv foreign language, should be pages of reading are requisite, how much Attic 

taught as a living speech As for “dead Greek must be read to obtain etjual proficiency in 

languages,” of course Elizabethan English is the far more difficult language‘s ( 'an one hundred 

really as dead as the language of Xenophon, and fifty pages of Xenophon suffice ? Fiobably 

the lattei can be made to live for us m the five hundred would be nearer the mark Th(‘ 

same wav as the former, and not otherwise disproportion and the error of method in the 

That IS, ear, hand, and tongue must from the usual ])ractice ar(‘ plain Rereading and learn- 

first be as accustomed to Greek words as the mg by heart, good as they are, do not meet 

eye, precisely as in the best teaching of modern the need Too much rereading dulls the m- 

languages The advance of recent years in tereat, and that is a capital mistake What 

teaching these, especially in France, Germany, an eager young mind craves is variety, new 

and England, is even more needed, and is just combinations; the repetition that comes with 

as possible, in teaching Greek “ Read, write, these is more effective than twice that repeti- 

speak ” was the rule of the Jesuit schools three turn through reviewing For the vast apparatus 

centuries ago; the notion that Greek and Latin of Attic conjugations, foi the two or three thou- 

are to be learned merely by reading, without sand fundamental words, and for the common 

accompanying oral use, belongs to the nine- syntax, no single one hundred and fifty pages (ran 

teenth century, and is a fundamental error offer enough combinations Still more is this 

How much use can be made of conversation true of what wc group together as idioms, the 

will depend on the knowledge and skill of the un-English ways of saying things, ways that grow 

teacher; more use can be made than seems naturally from the wealth of inflections, hut 

possible to one who has not peisistently tried arc impossible in a language so httl(‘ inflecti'd 

for it But the principle is not bound up in as English Just because th(‘v are unnatural 

any “ method “ , what it requires is that by to us, but an^ the warp and woof of Grei'k 

every available means the ear be trained to expression, th(' pu])il must become famihai 

understand Greek words when spoken, and that with a mass of them by in(*eting them in score's 

the student be accustomed to reproduce Greek of variations; to rejieat a few of the combma- 

accurately, both orally and in writing The tions a score of times is not. enough How to 

better the teacher’s own command of the meet this difficulty is a serious jiroblein, which 

language, the more he i‘an vary these means, we have scaicely fac(*(l, much less solved 

and the better results he will obtain Also The solution is to b(‘ sought m two places 

the more Greek can be used for saying what First, a large amount of simple Attic pros(‘, 

must be said in the classroom, the more rapid as varied as jiossible, should be read before 

the progress But any teacher can insist on the Anabas^ii. Disconnected sentences will 

good reading aloud, writing from dictation, not serve, for several reasons, first, because' 

translation from another’s reading, and on they are intolerably dull And nothing read 

reciting and writing from memory both para- before the Anab(isii< should destroy the fresh- 

digms and connected passages By such exer- ness of that interesting story by anticipating 

cises, too, one gams the power to go farther in its distinctive vocabulary or its narrative, (l(‘- 

that direction There seems to be a physio- tached sentences that spoil both by anticipa- 

logical reason for the plain fact of experience, tioii arc a pedagogical sin In part the plac(‘ 

that a foreign tongue ceases to be alien and must be filled by modern compositions A 

becomes a natural and living mode of express- Greek Boy at Home, by Di VV H D. House* 

mg thought, only when, like the mother tongue, (London, 1909), whose experimental work in 

it IS firmly held by all four kinds of language the Perse School at Gambndge (England) has 

memory, those of the ear, hand, and voice, as for a decade been doing much for classical 
well as that of the eye To exercise all alike teaching, can be commended from personal ex- 

from the beginning makes the learner’s progress pcriencc as interesting and practical, and it 

more rapid, because at each step more secure can be taken up m the first week It has the 
For mastering regular Attic inflections, and merit, too, of introducing early the commonest 

of course for obtaining any considerable vocabu- particles and idioms of sentence connection, 

lary, or a fair knowledge of ordinary syntax, which play so much larger a part than in Latin 

two things are indispensable These arc a large or any modern language Later some parts of 
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Lucian can be used; when the need is more 
widely realized, a wider choice of suitable texts 
will soon be provided in convenient editions. 
Secondly, we must not be afraid to postjione a 
little tfte reading of Homer, that the immortal 
epics mav he tlic better enjoyed Colleges 
that have classes for beginners m Greek are 
as directly concerned as the schools m attack- 
ing such questions as these, though it should 
not be forgotten that details of the solution 
may be much affected by the age of the class 
and by their previous studies We must here 
confine ourselves to general principles, observing 
that youths of fourteen or fifteen can hairn 
])aradigms, and perhaps can learn jiassages by 
heart, more easily than those of eighteen oi 
older, while the arguments of the oiators and 
the thoughts of Plato’s Apology, Euthyphio, or 
Onto are harder for young people to comprehend 
Three topics, und(T the geiK'ral sul)j(‘ct of 
method, still demand a few words First, si\ 
hours a week in the class are far moi(‘ than 
twice as effective as tliiee houis, less than fi\(‘ 
hours a week means a sad loss of (‘fficiencv in 
the first year of any foreign language Tin* 
secret of the rapid stride's which childien mak(‘ 
in learning German when living in Germany 
IS not 111 th(' increased number of hours given 
to study, but in the increase m the number ol 
hours of exposure to German, with the con- 
stant gentl(‘ uiging, which daily life brings 
upon tlu'm, to hsti'ii and talk as w(‘ll as wii 1 (' 
and read The classroom is a ])ooi substitute 
for all that, but is the best we hiixv, we should 
make as much ol it as \\(' can Secondly, in 1 h(‘ 
writer’s (‘\peri(‘nc(‘, Greek syntax inak(‘s litth‘ 
tioubh' for pujuls who have really haiined th(‘ 
inflections It is hazy notions about th(‘s(‘ 
that make syntax and s\ ntactical idioms ai)p(‘ai 
hard The thing to emjihasize constantly dui- 
lug the first five hundred ]iag('s of reading in 
Attic pios(' is the infl(‘ctions, paiticulailv of 
V(‘rbs, without a firm grip on these a stinhuit 
can have no real knowledge of Greek, but, onlv 
invertebrate and feeble notions, which w(‘re 
better rejilaced by a real knowleclgt' of Fi(*nch 
And a teacher must not, exjiect this mass of 
forms to be fully digested until s(*v(‘ral hundred 
])ages have In'cn read, with rniK’h reading aloud 
and writing and mucli reviewing of set para- 
digms Thirdly, what is commonly known as 
“ sight reading,” if treated as a separate (‘\ei- 
cise and as somehow distinct from right r(*ad- 
ing, is a snare and a delusion Heading is 
merely taking the writer’s meaning from his 
vvords, written or printed Reading Greek or 
French is not different in that resjiect from 
reading English The pages a pupil is set to 
read should be properly graded to his previous 
attainment That being aLSumed, every sen- 
tence should be first read as well as possible 
at sight That is, the pupil should be trained 
always to take the sent, mice as it comes, gather- 
ing the meaning as he pioeeeds, from all the 
indications before him Precisely as, iii learn- 


ing the mother tongui', children enlarge their 
knowledge mostly by inferring from the con- 
text and the situation, so a great deal that is 
new can be inferred on every page For some 
months all this new reading should be done in 
class, the teacher giving the meaning of new 
woicls when this cannot be inferred, but guid- 
ing the class to make all needed inferences that 
can be made on the basis of what they alieady 
know This practice both increases spei'd and 
haliitiiates to the right method, while it still 
leaves plenty for the pu]nl to do in revising the 
same passage for th(‘ next session JHit any 
kind of reading which cultivates a habit of 
stojiping short of a close approximation to th(‘ 
wi iter’s exact meaning is vicious The jniT- 
pose of those who first gave vogue to sight 
reading” was to mciease the pitifully small 
amount of leading then usually done, the 
purjiose at least was good 

The above outline deals only with the teach- 
ing of th(' language in the early stages Foi a 
few suggestions on the teaching of Xenojihon 
and Homer, se(‘ undci those' headings This 
is not the place foi the discussion of method in 
th(‘ more advanced woik of the college, alter 
a fair reading command of the language is 
acej Hired T D G 
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GREENLAND, EDUCATION IN — Oreen- 
land IS a colony of Denmark, only the wu'st(‘in 
coast up to 75° 50' N and the tract around 
66° N on the easte*rn eeiast are eeilonized. 
It was first settleel ami nameel hy Erie the 
Red (985 a n ), who thought, that an attrae*tive 
name would eliaw colonists His farm Brat- 
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iahlid at Encsfoid (TuuiiKdliarhk), rums of 
which may still lx* sci'ii, soon hocariic the center 
of a settlement on the southern pait of the 
western coast Later on anoth(‘r setthunent 
was founded farther north on the same si<l(‘ of 
the country During; the nngn of Kinj» Olaf 
Tryggvason, (diristiamtv was introducixl, and 
the churches of (rreenland were, with the other 
Scandinavian churches, joined to the diocese 
of Bremen In 1124 Greenland received its 
own bishop at Gardar (Ig;aliko) The g;overn- 
rnent was similar to that of Iceland, an aristo- 
cratic republic, but in 1261 the Greenlanders 
voluntarily became subjects to the king of 
Norway During its most prosperous (‘poch 
it IS estimated to have had about 300 farms, 
190 of which, with twelve church(\s and two 
monasteries, were located in the southern 
settlement After tlie ravages of the Black 
Death in Norway (1349-1350) the Colony was 
neglected, and after various misfortunes the 
country became lost to the world and remained 
a blank for c 200 vc'ars until the period of 
(‘\plorations under Davis, Hudson, and Baffin 
But communication with Greenland was cx- 
triaru'ly meager until the Norwegian missionaiv 
Hans Poulsen l']gede, the Apostle ol Greenland, 
(‘stablished th(' settlement Godthaab on th(‘ 
\\(\st coast in 1721, he sought in vain for 
d(‘seendants of the Noi semen and began to 
introduce Christianity among the Eskimos 
Moravian missionaries began their activity 
in 1733 and continued till 1900 The popula- 
tion of Greenland in 190S numbcied about 
13,300, including 300 h'auojieans, almost exclu- 
siv(‘lv Danes, in the Danish colonies on th(‘ 
wc'stern coast the natives have a strong ad- 
mixture of European blood The state of the 
church and jniblic instruction is established 
by law of April 1, 1905, it conn's directly under 
the Minister of Public Instruction in Copen- 
hagen The bisho]> of Siielland is also the 
bishop of Gieenland, which forms a sepainti' 
ecclesiastical distiict In 1909 there \ver(* 
fifteen ministers m Greenland (m 1S90 only 
three) For the education of ministeis tln'ie 
js a Greenland seminal y in C'openhageii, where 
all Danish theological students who desire to 
Ix'come ministi'rs in Greenland must jiass an 
examination The native ministi'rs are edu- 
cated first at a seminary in Godthaab and 
continue at the (Vipenhagen serninaiy Tin* 
school-teachers are in jiart educated at Godt- 
haab, in part at special schools conduct(‘d by 
the higher clergy The common branclu-s 
taught in the elementary schools arc* religion, 
reading and writing of the Eskimo language, 
arithmetic, eleni(*ntarv history, and geography 
All instruction in tin' seminaries and m the 
primary schools is gratis ( Uiristianity is 
professed by all the population in southwest 
Greenland, an Eskimo wdio cannot lead or 
write IS rarely met with,* the Eskimos have a 
printing office, and a newspaper in their own 
tongue T J 
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GREENSBORO FEMALE COLLEGE, 
GREENSBORO, N C An institution foi 
the education of waimi'ii chartered in 1838 
under the control of the Methodist I]piscopal 
Church, South (’ollegiate, busiiK'ss, music, 
art, and expiession (h'jiartmcnts ai(‘ iiuuntaiiK'd 
Fourteen units an' required loi admission to 
the college courses which lead to the ih'giee 
of A B There is a faculty of eighteen 
members 

GREENVILLE COLLEGE, GREENVILLE, 

ILL — A co('ducational institution t'stabhshed 
in 1855, originallv for tin' education of women 
only It has been iiiuh'i* tlu' aus]>ices ol tin' 
Flee Mi'thodist ('huich sinci' 1892 Prepara- 
toiy, colh'giate, th('ological, ('ducation, comiuei- 
cial, music, art, and oratorv (h'liai tments ai(' 
maintained The reepnrements foi admission 
an' fifteen units of high school wank The de- 
grei's of A B , Ph B , and B S , aie gianted after 
the com})l('tion of the necessaiv coin si's Tin' 
faculty consists of niiK'ti'en mi'iulx'rs 

GREENVILLE FEMALE COLLEGE, 
GREENVILLE, SC — Foumh'd in 1854 
under the auspice's of tin' Baptist btat.c' Con- 
vention of South Carolina, mamtaining kiiidi'i- 
gaiten, jiiimatv, normal, acadc'nuc, and col- 
legiati' (h'partiiK'nts TIk'H' an' no stated 
entrance* I'eciuirements ''Lln'K' is a facultv of 
niiK'tee'n mstructois 

GREENWOOD, ISAAC (1702-1745) — Aii- 
thoi of the fii'st Ami'iicaii textbook on arith- 
metic, was graduated at Haivard College in 
1721, and was pi*ofessoi of natuial ])hilosophy 
in the colh'ge from 1728 to 1738 in 1729 he 
published his Antlnnctic, Vulqai mtd Decimal 
This was twx'lve vi'ais aftt'r the publication of 
the English book by Hodder in this country, and 
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fifty-niiK' y(‘ais Ix'foir IIk' a|)|)(‘{iran(*(‘ of the 
])o|>ula7 Aiiioncaii textbook b\ Pike 

W S M 

GREER COLLEGE, HOOPESTON, ILL 

— A eoeclueatioiial institution establisliod in 
1891 Preparatory, normal, eollogiate, busi- 
ness, music, and (‘locution courses are offered 
There are no statc'd entrance requirements 
The college course's vvhicli are based on about 
ten ])Oirjts of lii^;h school work lead to degrc'es 
Then* is a facuHv of twelve* members 

GREGORY, JOHN MILTON (1822-1898) 

— State' superintendent, e'ducate'd at the Pough- 
kea'psie' Acade'myand at Union Colle'ge, p:raduat- 
inp; at the latter institution in 1846 He was 
principal of academies in New Jersey and Michi- 
^:an, state superintendent of public instruction 
in Michigan (1859-1864), president of Kalama- 
zoo ('olle^jce, and of the Unive'rsity of Illinois 
Author of Seven Lawn of Teaching, Dutg of 
('hnstianitg to Educate, and of articles in e'du- 
cational journals He was editor of the* Michi- 
gan Journal of Education from 1854 to 1859 

W S M 

GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS or GREGORY 
THE THEOLOGIAN (c 825-390) — Son of 
(Ire'jiiory, Bishop of Nazianzus His educa- 
tion was at first under tJie direction of his 
admiralJe ino1h(*r, Nonna, later he att(*nded 
the schools at Ciesarea in C'appadocia, Csesare'a 
in Palestine, Alexandria, and Athens At 
the last school he studied for several years, 
de voting himse*lf to oratory under the most 
(‘minent sofihists of the time, Himeriusand Pro- 
leresius Like his friend Basil (q v ), he planned 
to become a teaclier, like him he followed the 
calling for a short time, and again like him he 
gave up the* career of teacher for the ascetic reli- 
gious life He w^as a man little suited to the ec- 
(‘lesiastical career afterwards thrust upon him 
Basil, who had become Bishop of Ca*sarea in 
('appadocia, one of the most important sen's in 
the* (Jiurch, o\ cryiersiiadeel Gregory to permit 
him to consecrate him Bishoyi of Sasima in 861, 
a see which he soon forsook to act as coadjutor 
to his father He afte'rwards went to Constanti- 
nople w^here he worked successfully in maintain- 
ing the Nicene faith against the predominant 
Arianism of that city When Theodosius be- 
came* coernperor of the Last and came to 
(k)nstantino])le, Gregory was at once taken into 
high favor, was made Archbishop of ('onstanti- 
no])le*, and presided at some of the sessions of 
the Second General Council, a d 881 Party 
intrigue, taking advantage of technical irreg- 
ularities in his appointment to (Constantinople, 
forced him to resign He left the city and 
spent his last years in Nazianzus Gregory was 
equally great as a theologian and as an orator 
As a theologian, his treatises determined some 
of the lines followed by Greek Christianity, 
as an orator, his compositions are among the 
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Ix'st of all time and liaxe* be'e'ii taken as models 
by some of the great(*st modern pulpit orators, 
notably Bossiu't His connection with educa- 
tion was not that of a leader lie took part 
in the jireparation of poems to serve as Chris- 
tian reading books when Julian forbade Chris- 
tians to use the heathen classics, he assisted 
Basil in the preparation of his Monastic Rule, 
and his apology for his flight from Sasima has 
been of no small influence upon treatises on the 
duties and education of the priesthood, espe- 
cially on (Chrysostom’s work. On the Priesthood, 
and the Pastoial Pule of Gregory the Great 
(g v) J C A , J II 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA (381-395*0 — The 
younger brother of Basil of (’ipsarea {q v) and 
one of the leading theologians of the' Greek 
(Church He does not seem to have enjoyed 
the same advantages of a liberal education 
which fe‘ll to the* lot of Basil, ye't in intellectual 
ability he w^as superior to his brother and left 
an even deeper impression upon the theology 
of the Greek C church than did the be'tter trained 
man In his early life he was a teacher of 
rhetor.i but made no great success of his work, 
probably on account of his inability to deal with 
the unruly youth with whom he had to come 
into contact The edict of Julian m 861 for- 
bidding Cchristian teachers to use classic authors 
in their instruc'tion was for a short time a severe 
blow to all engaged in the work of education 
(Cfregory certainly seems to have be'en quickly 
discouraged, for in the next year we find him, 
though he had previously rnarru'^i, in a mon- 
astery founded by Basil His ordination as 
Bisheip occurred m 372 when Basil put him into 
the insigmhcant village of Nyssa as Bishop in 
order to serve as a bulwark of Nicene orthodoxy 
m that part of the province of C’lesarea He 
was exiled under Valens, the Arian emperor, 
in 874 but was able to return to his see four 
years later He was present at the council of 
Constantinople in 881 and again in 383 and 
394 To what extent he remained at Nyssa 
IS not clear, as bishops had a custom of absent- 
ing themselves from their sees for long periods 
and with little apparent justification After 
394 he disappears from history, and probably 
died soon after that date, though when, where. 
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or how is unknown Gregory's great fame is 
that of a theologian He was strongly in- 
fluenced in his views by Origen {qv)^ more so 
even than were Gregory of Nazianzus {qv ) or 
Basil (g V ) In spite of this characteristic, 
which as time went on came to be regarded 
more as a defect and mark of heterodoxy in 
a theologian, Gregory retained his place as one 
of the leading theologians of the Church on 
account of his masterly treatises on the Nieene 
definitions of the faith In the realm of peda- 
gogy he takes a place oil account of his work 
entitled The ( treat Cateehifim, which was a 
summary of the (Uiristian faith intended to 
ser\ (‘ as a textbook to be used for religious in- 
stiuction In many respects it recalls Origen’s 
dogmatic treatise, De pniuipus, but is much 
briefei and lietter rounded out in its form 

J C A, Jit 
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GREGORY OF TOURS (5:j8-21)4) — Bishop 
of Touis and liistorian of the Franks Gieg- 
01 y was boin at Averna in 588 and was edu- 
cated by his uncle Gallus, Bishop of Clermont 
In 578, although but twenty-five years of age, 
Gri'gory was made Bishop ol Tours, one of the 
most important sees of Gaul In this post he 
took an active jiart in the work of the Church, 
nnIucIi in th(‘ tioublous Merovingian times was 
the one institution of culture and education 
leniaimng in Gaul His chief work and that 
by which he is generally known is his famous 
Jfistory of the Franks Its style is maiked by 
ciudities of taste and gramrnai, which have 
been constantly pointed out as indicative of 
th(‘ intellectual degeneration of the times and 
the poor estate into which education had fallen 
It should be noted, however, that Gregory is 
cpiite aware of the fact that he do(*s not observe 
the iiieetK's of clasvsical grammar, admits his 
rudeness of style, and m the fust book of his 
history asks pardon for these faults It would 
appear, therefore, that Gregory enjoyed more 
educational advantages than might be con- 
cluded from a comparison of his style not merely 
with the classical authors but with writers 
later than Gregory himself, and that he used 
a current form of Latin which came more easily 
to his hand than the older Latin which had not 
yet become sufhciently distinct from the ver- 
nacular to be regarded as the object of special 
study In fact Gregory's language, though 
often rude and obscure, merely displays the 
characteristic features of the process whereby 
the classical Latin became the Romance and 
eventually the French language Ills work 


is, therefore, of interest not merely to the his- 
torian but also to the philologist and student of 
the history of education J C A., Jr. 
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GREGORY THAUMATURGUS (c 217-270) 
Pupil and panegyrist of Ongen (g v ) and Bishop 
of Nco-Gspsarea Gregory was a native of 
Pontus, having been born m Neo-Osarea 
His family was of high social rank and m earlv 
youth he was destined for a public caieer and 
was set to study jurisprudimce with Unit pur- 
pose in view He started, while still young, 
for Berytus (g v ) m Syria, famous for its school 
of Roman Law, but passing on his way through 
Cjpsarea in Palestine, he chanced to meet Ongen 
who at that time was teaching there lie was 
so attracted by the great Alexandrine that he 
remained with him for five years, entiiely 
abandoning his visit to Berytus In tin* end 
he became a Ghrislian On leaving Ga\saiea 
in 288, he delivered m the presence of Origen 
a panegyiic on his master m which he gives 
an elaborate account of the methods emj Joyed 
by him in his teaching This panegvru* is, 
therefore, a document of the first importance 
in the history of education and (‘specially foi 
the history of the eaily Ghnstian schools, since 
it gives an elaborate description of methods 
employed and the curriculum followed by one 
who was eminent as an educator An Ihiglish 
translation by S I) F Salmond may be found 
in the translation of the woiks of Gregoiy 
Thaumaturgus m the Ante-Nteene Lihianj of 
the Fathers, Vol VI, Am (*d The subs(‘(|uent 
career of Gregory was diffen'iit fiom tin* plans 
of his panmts He returned to C'lesaiea to 
practice law, but in 240 was chosi'ii Bishop of 
the small C8iristian ccmimuiiilv m th(‘ jilace 
He remained at the head of th(‘ ('hurch foi 
thirty years giving himself with most exemplary 
zeal to his work and winning large numbtns to 
Christianity There is no evnh'iice that ajiart 
from his work as a Christian pastor and bislioj) 
he ever taught or that he formulated any in- 
dependent pt'dagogical theon(‘s He derives 
his title of Thaumaturgus, or Woiidin woiker, 
from the reputation wdiich he seems to have 
acquired even during his hfi'time as a worker 
of miracles, many of which verge upon the 
grossly fabulous. J C. A., Jr 
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GREGORY THE GREAT (540-604) — 
Bishop of Rome (590-604) No single figure is 
more prominent ip the sixth and seventh centvrv 
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than Gregory T, Pope and Doctor of tlie Church 
No one has left behind him a more abiding mark 
upon the life of Western Europe Under his 
lead the papacy became for the first time an 
important political power throughout the West 
He organized its finances and consolidated its 
possessions Through him the theology of 
St. Augustine {q v)^ the greatest of the Latin 
Fathers, became dominant in the West, but 
only so far as Gregory had appropriated it and 
in the form in winch he had interpreted it. 
By his work the organization of the Church was 
rapidly advanced and the foundations were laid 
for still larger developments It is, therefore, 
not surfirismg that he also profoundly affected 
the development of schools and influenced the 
intellectual life of the centuries that followed 
his pontificate His education was thorough in 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic, or that general 
training which a young man received who was 
preparing for a jiublic career Later he stud- 
ied law and at thirty was appointed Prcptor 
urbis by the Emperor Justin II He soon 
gave up his promising career, disposed of his 
patrimony in charity and the endowimmt of 
monasteries in Sicily and elsi'where, and be- 
came a monk But the ('hurch was not willing 
to see him buried in a monastery and he was 
ordained by Pope Benedict I before 578 and 
soon after was sent to Constantinople as apocu- 
sarius, or papal legate, at the imperial court 
From 585 he was at Rome, alibot of the Mon- 
astery of St Andrew, which he had himself 
founded In 590 he becarui' Pope and for 
fourteen years administered the see of Rome as 
none before and few after him IIis political 
responsibilities were no less than his ecclesias- 
tical His relations with the Lombaids, his 
mission to hhigland, under Augustine of Canter- 
bury, his dealings with the Franks and the 
Eastern Empire are only some of the larger 
relations in which he stood with the world of 
his times 

As connected with education Gregory is in 
some respects the most important of the Cdiurch 
Fathers of the West, on account of his relation 
to the schola cantor urn at Rome, his treatise 
on Pastoral Rule, and his influence upon the 
study of classical literature These three 
points will, accordingly, be discussed in this 
order (1) Gregory is the reputed founder 
of the schola cantor uin, or Roman singing school, 
as well as reformer of ecclesiastical singing 
Neither statement is strictly true The fact 
appears to be that the schola cantorurn was in 
reality the Or phanotr opium that had been in ex- 
istence in Rome for two centuries The princi- 
pal authority for the connection of Gregory with 
the founding of the school is John the Deacon, 
a writer of the latter part of the ninth century, 
who says that Gregory ‘‘ founded a school of 
singers, endowed it with some estates and built 
for it two habitations, one under the stejis of 
the Basilica ot St Peter, the Apostle, th(» other 
under the houses of the Lateran Palace,’’ and 


that Gregory gave instruction in the school so 
founded Indeed, the chair m which he sat 
while teaching, and his whip used to maintain 
discipline, together with the antiphonarium 
from which he taught were preserved m the 
ninth century What he did, amounted 
no doubt, to the refounding of the school by 
the increase of its endowments and the impetus 
he gave to the study of singing as well as of 
other branches m the school The reason for 
this increased attention to the training of th(‘ 
young for singers was due to the reform which 
Gregory carried through in the matter of sing- 
ing in the divine service, by which singers 
were specially trained in the school for the sery- 
icc of the altar Following the example of 
Rome, singing schools were established in many 
places as part of the reform in the services of 
the (’hurch inaugurated by Gregory They 
were, however, more than institutes of vocal 
culture and in them were imparted th(‘ rudi- 
ments of Latin and reading, necessary for the 
intelligent performance of the tluties of singers 
In this way, in cathedrals at least, such schools 
arose everywhere and weie especially ordered 
by the council of Aix-la-(diapelle 802. (('f 

llef(*le, Ooncihcnqcscfuchtc, sec 409 ) These 
schools are to b(‘ distinguished from th(‘ schools 
for the clergy in which higliei blanches were 
taught (See (’athedual Sc’hools ) As to 
Gregory’s connection wnth the so-called Gie- 
gorian music there is little authentic informa- 
tion Th(‘ first numtion of a Cantus Saticti 
Gregor u is by Leo IV (847-855) It is prob- 
able that th(‘ style of music, which was de- 
veloped at Rome long after Gregory the Great’s 
day, was knowm as the Gri‘gorian style of music 
after th(‘ great jiatron of thi' school, m the sam(‘ 
way that the style of music cultivated in the 
singing school of Milan was known as Ambro- 
sian from 8t Ambrose the great bishop of Milan 
III later times the interest which C’harlemagne 
took 111 music made the style of the Roman 
school everywhere common and the whole 
system was generally known as Gregorian 
(2) The Bool of Pastoral Rule may be re- 
garded as Gregory’s principal contribution to 
the theory of education It is in purpose' and 
form a study of the duties of the bishoj) as 
pastor of his flock When it is recalled to what 
an extent the moral instiuction and training 
of the times lay in the hands of the clergy and 
especially the bishops, the significance of a book 
oil such a Subjc'ct, written by one especially 
competent for th(‘ task, becomes apparent. 
The treatise is especially concerned with the 
method of meeting various moral problems tha.t 
might arise Its worth was recognized im- 
mediately and it at once became very popular 
A translation of it was made into Greek by 
Anastasius, ]3atriarch of Antioch, at the com- 
mand of the Emperor Maurice King Alfred 
{q V ) translated it into Anglo-Saxon By Frank- 
ish councils under (diarlemagne and Louis 
1 he Pious, bishops were required to study it with 
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special care In the ninth century it even 
became the custom to give it to bishops at the 
time of their consecration as a part of the cere- 
mony In this way it became of universal im- 
portance as determining the spirit in which 
moral training should be undertaken 

(3) Gregory’s influence upon the study of 
classical literature was not helpful and he did 
much to create the monastic sentiment that the 
study of heathen writers was mcompatilile with 
( 'hnstian living It should be said that whil(' 
Gregorv was well educated technically, he 
nowhere shows that he had any appreciation 
for literary beauty, such as Jerome had, and 
that he had not the slightest conception of 
literature as an art form H(‘ knew no Greek, 
for though he had lived for several yeais at 
( kinstantmople, he saw no need of studying it 
In his practical spirit there was no place for 
love of literary excellence The demands of 
the times were so urgent, the problems befoK' 
th(' GJuirch so tremendous, and the ('Jiurch so 
unsupported m withstanding the collajise of all 
social and moral institutions that for a Chiis- 
lian and especially for a leader in the Church 
to spend any time on th(' study of literatim' 
as such seemed fiddling while Rome was burn- 
ing From this ])omt of view is to be judged 
the lett(‘r of sharp rebuki* he wrote to Desi- 
(h'rius. Bishop of Vienne, an enthusiastic 
student of the classics and a successful teacher 
of rhetoric and literature (The letter will be 
found in tlie /i/yn.s/Zc.s of (hegorij, Lib XI, ep 
r)4 ) It IS (piit(' possilile that the rebuke was 
ineiited, a bishop had something else to do 
m that period than teacli literature, valuable' 
as that teaching might be But Giegory re- 
])(‘ats the olel saying that the praises of Jove 
should ne)t be in the same mouth which praises 
dirist For this Gregoiy merely repeated 
wJiat had lieen saiel be'foie by otlieis (See 
(’hhistian Foue ^TioN IN THE Eakly CnuRem ) 

In his own practice, Giegory did not hesitate 
to write carelessly and even boasted of his con- 
tempt for rules in his dedicatory ejiistle {ad 
Lcandrum) prefixed to liis Moraha on the book 
of .lob This contempt for the sim])l(‘ rules 
of correct style and the condemnation of 
heathen literature as un worthy of a Christian 
are undoubtedly to be interjm'ted fiom the sit- 
uation in which Gregoiy was placed, an ex- 
aggerated asceticism and a false conception of 
the natur(‘ of the biblical narrative But how- 
ever they are to be understood, their effect was 
mischievous and lasting They gave rise to 
even stronger condemnation bv monastic 
writers who attributed their exaggerations to 
Gregory and sheltered themselves undei his 
example (Cf Gieseler, Ecclesiastical History, 
Am ed , Vol. I, p. 490.) But it should not be 
concluded that because Gregory did so con- 
demn literature and literary style that all monks 
had the same low opinion of literature oi tin* 
same contempt for grammar Their condemna- 
I’on even was in many cases a rhetorical flourish 
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of ascetic writing, but such cannot excuse 
Gregory, who was a most downright and straight- 
forward writer. J C A , Jii 
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GREIFSWALD, THE ROYAL PRUSSUN 
UNIVERSITY OF — The oldest Prussian uni- 
versity, having been established in 1456 It 
IS situated m the piovmce of Pomerania and 
owes its origin primarily to the Burgomaster, 
Heinricli Rubenow, an irnpt'tiis to its (‘stablish- 
ment having been given by the fact that the 
University of Rostock (founded 1419) was trans- 
ferred temporarily to Greifswald (1436-1443) 
In the earliest (lavs of the institution, the chief 
em])hasis was placed ujion the faculty of law, 
not more than a single chair in medicine being 
jirovuied for an entire century After a period 
of decline it was reestablishi'd on a Protestant 
basis bv Duk(‘ Phili]) T of Pomerania in 1,539, 
and provision was made bv him foi a stated 
income Again during tlu' Thirty Years’ Wai 
the institution was in constant danger of ex- 
tinction In accordance with the terms of 
th(' Peace of Westphalia (1648), Grinfswald 
pass('d into th(‘ hands of Swedi'ii, but the 
arraugc'iuents for a sntisfactorv financial basis 
made bv the last ol t he Pomeranian dukes were 
respected bv th(' new Swedish masters The 
universitv struggled on until, in 1809, the prop- 
el tv owned bv the universitv was seized bv 
France The ])ropeity w^as restoi(‘d in 1813, 
and two years later, when the university w^as 
taken over wnth th(‘ rest of Ncuvorpomrnern 
by Prussia, its propi'rtv and income were left 
intact, as a result of which poli(\y no contribu- 
tions fiom the Piussian States w(Te called for 
until 1874 This state aid amounts at the 
present day to about $160,000 annually 

The progress of the university has been slow 
but well maintained during the past century 
Its medical faculty was especially prominent 
during the middle of the last century, and its 
theological faculty is renowned to this day 
In 1834 an academy of political science and 
agriculture was associated with the university, 
but it was replaced by an agricultural mi (idle 
school m 1877 A number of new buildings 
have be(‘n erected since the celebration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the foundation 
of the iiniv(‘rsity, including a hygienic institute, 
a hbrarv, and a theological Siadienhaus (1897) 
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The library, the beginnings of which go back 
to the gift of the valuable private collection of 
Rubenow, contains about 200,000 volumes and 
800 manuscripts Greifswald was the second 
German university to institute a summer school 
or series of vacation courses (Fenenkurse) m 
1893. They have proved quite popular, and 
annually attract a number of foreign students, 
special stress being laid for their benefit on 
courses m German language and literature. 

Among well-known former teachers may be 
mentioned J^aum, Bardeleben, and Budge m 
medicine , Gass, Reuter, and Crerner in theology , 
Balthasar, Beseler, and Windscheid in law, 
Einst Moritz Arndt {q v ) in history, Oberbeck 
in physics, and (' W Ahlwardt in classical phi- 
lologv During the winter semester of 1909- 
1910 there were 1058 students (91 women) m 
attendance, including 101 auditors (51 women) 
The matriculated students were distributed as 
follows theology 118, law 205, medicine 211, 
and philosophy 423 R T , Jr 
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GRENADA COLLEGE, GRENADA, MISS 

— An institution for the education of girls, 
established in 1851 and now under the control 
of the North Mississippi ('onfeience Prepar- 
atory, collegiate, music, and art departments are 
maintained About ten points of high school 
work are reipiired for entrance to the college 
which gives the degrees of A B and B L on 
completion of the requisite courses There is a 
facility of thirteen instructors 

GRENOBLE, UNIVERSITY OF, FRANCE 

— Founded m 1339 by a bull of Benedict XII 
It was established under the influence of the 
University of Naples and there was no faculty 
of theology The location and size of the 
town, however, were not favorable to the 
successful progress of the university and it had 
practically disappeared, when, m 1452, the 
University of Valence was established It 
was revived in 1542 and theology was included. 
But the institution met with no greater suc- 
cess than at the first foundation and in 1565 
it was amalgamated with the University of 
Valence, m spite of much protest and opposi- 
tion. At the end of the eighteenth century 
there seemed a probability that the University 
would be reestablished; but the partial reor- 
ganization did not take place until the general 
establishment of the University of France by 
Napoleon, in 1805 the faculty of law was 


established and with the exception of the years 
1821-1824, when it was suppressed, has con- 
tinued successfully till the present time. 
Under the July Monarchy the Ecole prSpara- 
toire de medecin et de pharmacie and the faculty 
of letters and sciences were established 
Finally, the three faculties were organized into 
a university by the law of July 10, 1896 
Under the direction of the CorntU du patronage 
des 6tudiantf( itrangerfi de VUmvernit^ a special 
course in French language and literature was 
established in 1898 for foreigners, and is given 
throughout the year There are now three' 
faculties, law, science, and letters, and pre- 
paratory schools of medicine and pharmacy 
The university maintains a well-att(md(‘d 
summer school, mainly in the interests of for- 
eign students who desire to learn French Th(‘ 
enrollment m 1909-1910 was 1156 students 

See France, Education in 
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GRESHAM, SIR THOMAS (‘M519-1579) 
— The founder of the Royal Exchange in London 
and of the Gresham C'ollege, London It is 
not known to what school Gresham w(‘nt, but 
his uncle. Sir John Gresham, conveit(‘d the 
mansion house of Holt into a free grammar 
school m 1546, so that tlu' family was evnh'iitly 
interested in education At an eailv age 
Thomas was sent as a pensioiKT to Gonville 
and C'aius Gollego, Gambndge About 1535, 
on leaving ('ambridge, he went as an appren- 
tice to his uncl(‘ Sir John, and also became a 
student of Gray’s Inn Sii Thomas Gn'sham 
became the most emiiK'iit aial most wi'altliy 
merchant of his time, and by raising of loans 
made himself a man of vast political impor- 
tance Y(‘t h(‘ never lost his interest in liter- 
ary and academu; matters He first stated 
the famous economic law which bears his name 
He erected his Burse or Royal Exchange in 
1568, and in 1574-1575 he declared his inti'ii- 
tion to found a college in London for the free 
instruction of all who wished to attend the 
lectures The public orator of the Univer- 
sity of (himbridge (Richard Bridgewater) 
reminded Gresliam of a promise he had made 
to give £500 either to an anci(*nt foundation 
or a new college at ('ambridge An attempt 
was made to induce Gresham to give up the 
idea of a London college, which could not 
but be competitive to the older universities 
In July, 1575, however, Gresham drew up his 
will, and laid down his bequest for a college to 
be the Epitome of a University,” and this 
was carried out on Gresham’s death in 1579. 
His mansion house was, on Lady Gresham’s 
death, to be handed over to the (corporation 
of London and the Mercers’ Company. These 
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bodies were to nominate seven professors, to 
lecture, one on every day of the week, on the 
seven sciences of divinity, astronomy, music, 
geometry, law, medicine, and rhetoric The 
salaries were to be fixed at £50, the purchas- 
ing power of which may be put at ten times that 
amount to-day The professors were to bo 
unmarried men, and to have rooms allotted 
them in the house, and free access to the gai- 
dens belonging to it. The rebuilding of the 
Royal Exchange after the Great Fire of 1660, 
absorbed the large revenues of the (i resham 
estate and the property available for the college 
demands, till in 1768 an act of Parliament 
disposed of it to the government m return for 
£500 a vear — and an obscure room over the 
Royal Exchange was allotted for the lectures 
In 1841 a separate building was erected at the 
corner of Gresham and Basinghall streets in 
London; and lecturers are still appointed to 
deliver courses in music, rhetoric, and divinitv 
The regulations drawn up in 1597 for the pro- 
fessorships are remarkable Th(‘ professors 
were to remember that the hearers will be 
‘'merchants and other citizens”; and there- 
fore their lectures should be adafited to that 
kind of audience by being eminently practical 
The divinity reader had th(‘ practical aim placed 
before him to “ endeavor to confirm the truth 
of doctrine now established in the Gdiureh ol 
England, and to refute the adverse party, and 
with just conscience and circumspection to 
sift out the true state of every controveisv ” 
Soim* of the foremost scholars or scientists of 
then day liave held piofessorshitis at the 
college, including Isaac Barrow, Hooke, Petty, 
and Sii Christopher Wren, and the relations 
between the college and the Royal Society were 
intimate The development of better facilities 
for highei education in London in the last cen- 
tury has tended to minimize the importance of 
Gresham College But the trustees s(*em to be 
showing renewed activity and prof)os(‘ to build 
a new collegi' to accommodate 500 studmit-s, 
remodel the curriculum, and to found scholar- 
shi|)s F. W 
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GRESHAM COLLEGE — See Gresham, 
Sir Thomas 

GRIMKE, THOMAS SMITH (1786-1884) 

— Statesman and apostle of common school 
(‘dueation in the south; was born at Charles- 
ton, S (_L, on Sept. 26, 1786, and was 

graduated from Yale College in the class of 
1807 He was active in the oiganization of 
fret' schools in the southern states, and was om* 
ol lilt' found('i.s of the Western Literary Insti- 
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tutc and College of Professional Teachers 
(qv)y the first educational association organized 
m the United States Author of American 
Education and Science^ Education, and Litera- 
ture. He died at Cincinnati in 1884 
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GRINNELL COLLEGE, GRINNELL, lA 

— Formerly called Iowa College, a coeduca- 
tional, nonsectarian institution, establish(*d 
m 1846 by Congregational pioneers in th(' 
territory west of the Mississippi River, unde? 
the influence of the " Iowa Band,” consisi- 
mg of six young men from Yale and Andovei 
Theological Seminar The institution was 
opened in 1848, and the first class was gradu- 
ated in 1854 In 1859 an amalgamation 
was effected with Grmnell University at 
Grinnell Women were admitted in 1860 

The institution maintains the usual undei- 
graduate courses in arts and science, and in 
engineering A school of music is also pio- 
vided Graduate courses lead to the degr(‘(' 
of A M for one year’s work in lesidence The 
undergraduate work leads to A B and B S 
The group system was adopted m 1895 
There ari' no college fiatcrnities Grinin'll 
Collegt‘ IS one of tlie institutions oiiginallv 
accepted by the Carnegie Foundation for th(‘ 
Advancement of Teaching (q v ) The pr(\s- 
ent eorpoiate titl(‘ was adopted in 1909 Th(‘r(‘ 

IS a faculty of fifty-seven members Tin' stu- 
dent enrollment in 191 1-1912 was 655 C G 

GRIPPE (French, la grippe, the term 
influenza is also frequently used) — A disenM' 
due, appaiently, to a minut.e mieio-oiganisin 

— the mfliK'iiza bacillus oi Pfeiffer’s bacillus — 
which invades (‘sja'ciallv tin' air passage's 
The relation of this bacillus to th(‘ disease' is, 
however, still somewhat in eloubt 

The .symptoms of grippe are' j)re)t,ean, the‘ 
complications arc many, and the after-effe‘cts 
are often serious The dise'ase* seems to be 
usually s])read fiom one' jx'rson to anotlu'r 
Pfeiffer’s statement is ge'in'rallv aceepte'd 
” A (h'vc'lopment of influenza bacilli outside the* 
human body (m e'arth or in wate'i) is neit 
])ossible The spreael of mflue'iiza by elried oi 
pulverized sputum can oe-cur only in a ver\ 
limit, eel de'gree' (’ontagie)ii is usually eon- 
necte'd with the fre'sh, still moist seere'tion of 
the* mucous membrane* of the nose and 
bronchial tubes ” 

It frequently happens that ordinary coldr 
are mistaken for grippe, anel many of the so- 
called cases of grippe are really colds, but as a 
cold is a germ dise'ase, anel the* means of pre- 
venting both e'olds and the grippe are appar* 
ently much the same*, earc'ful differential diagno- 
sis IS not as ne'ce'ssarv as hygienic prote'e-tion 

The reason that colds ni <l the grippe* are so 
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l)ieval(‘iit and so serious among school children 
in many sections of the United States is prob- 
ably the habit of sh'cping in closed rooms and 
of keeping the sclioolroom hot and dry, and 
the fact that when a child sliows symptoms of 
a cold, instead of being ])ut out of doors he is 
confined m the house In many schools, 
under present conditions, the spread of gripp(‘ 
and colds is me vital )h' The one important 
thing is to use tli(' sovereign pievcntive and 
reined V which is always at hand, namely, fnvsli 
an The school should be ])roperly venti- 
lated, and tubercular and anemic children 
should b(‘ taught out of doors, and in cases 
wlu'H' chihlnm show the symptoms of a cold 
or giippc', or th(‘ like, it would be well to send 
tlu* cliild honi(‘ with a note to the parent 
from the school physician or nurse, reading 

somewhat as follows ‘‘ Your child 

shows the initial symptoms of a cold oi grippe, 
or something of this kind If you can make it 
convenient to wrap him up warmly, to take 
(;ar(‘ of him out of doors, and have him sleeji 
for one oi two nights out of doors or with the 
wnndows wide ojien, the cold air will probably 
'‘lf('(t a cure' ” Wlier(‘ there are school ])hy- 
sicians or nurses, teacliers should always bring 
cliildr(‘n w'lth suspicious symptoms to their 
att('ntion Wlnue tlu're are no such officials, 
it IS wa'll to communicate with the ])arents 

W H. B. 

See UoLDs, Contagious Diseases. 
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tional, reformatory, and preventive measures, 
directly and indirectly, as this ” Cirisc.om 
died at Burlington, N J , on Feb 26, 1852 

W. S. M. 
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GROCYN, WILLIAM (1446?-loI9) — The 
first scholar to deliver public (Jreek lectures at 
Oxford Educaited at Winchester (JolI(‘g(‘ and 
New College, Oxford, he liecamc a f(41ow of th(‘ 
latter in 1467 In 14S1 he became divinitv 
I’cader at Magdahm ('olli‘g(‘, holding scwcaal 
livings at the same tim(‘ In 1488 h(‘ went to 
Italy, where' lu' remained about two v(‘ars 
studying at Florenci' under Politian and Chal- 
condyles On his return he took up ri'sidence 
at Exeter College, wheie he delnered the Greek 
lectures in or soon aftei 1491 Grocyn be- 
longed both at Oxford and in Loudon to that 
remarkable center of English R(*naissanc(‘ 
culture which included More, Linacre, (h)let, 
Lily, and Erasmus Grocyn h'ft Oxford about 
1496, and held a living m London until in 1506 
he was presented to th(‘ masti'rshi]) of All 
Hallows College, Maidstone Erasmus al- 
ways referred to Gio(;yn in vt'ry higli teims, 
and once as “ th(‘ patron and prc'ci'ptor of us 
all ” Although h(' had th(‘ K'putation of being 
a good Ciceronian stylist, no w^orks of Grocyn’s 
that are of any impoitance aie extant 
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GRISCOM, JOHN (1774-1852) — An 
American Pestalozzian, was born at Han- 
cock Budge, N Y , on Sept 27, 1774, and 
educated in the Fiicnds’ Schools He taught 
a district school for some years, and was 
principal of the academy at Burlington, N .1 , 
from 1794 to 1807 For si'veial years he con- 
ducted a private' school in Now York, and latei 
he was professor in (Fieen’s Ctdlege (now Rut- 
gers) The years 1818 and 1819 he spent in 
Euroiie studying foieign educational institu- 
tions and problems He became keenly im- 
prc'ssed wath the woik of Pestalozzi at Yverdun, 
and 1 etui lied to America and became a propa- 
gandist of the doctrines of the Swiss edu(*ator 
Griscom wais one of the leaders in both the 
AiiK'rican Lyceum Association {q v ) and the 
AiiK'iican Association for tin' Advancement of 
Education (7 e ) lb' wais the author of text- 
books on giammai, geography, and physics, 
but his most important contribution to the 
literature of education was his Yvai in Em ope 
(1819) This embodied the educational results 
of his travc'ls and observations in theOldWoild 
lleniy Baiiiaid said oi this work “No oik' 
\ olume in tin' fust hali ot tin' niin'ti'eiith cen- 
tuiy had so wnh' an inflin'iict* on our educa- 


GRONINGEN, ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF, 
HOLLAND — Established m 1614 by the 
estab's of the Province of Groningen, with the 
faculties of theology, law, iin'dicme, and phi- 
losophy Gioningeii had been an im])oitant 
seat of learning in the Middle Ages through 
the school of the Brethren of the Gommon Life 
{q V ) and that at the St Martin’s Church 
Toward the end of the seventeenth ci'iitury 
the enrollment of students wuis over 6000, the 
majority, of course, being Dutch From that 
time, however, a decline set 111, and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century there were 
only 200 students With the French anni'xa- 
tion this uiiivi'it^ity became an academy of the 
University of France (1811), only to be reoi- 
ganized as a loyal institution in 1815 Sinc(' 
1876 the university again iiegan to make great 
progress Buildings hav(' been provided by tin' 
town The five faculties are theology, law, 
medicine, ])hilosophy, and letters In 1909 
t.he enrollment was 485 students 
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GROSSETESTE, ROBERT (1175-1253) - 
Ou(' of tho most. itifliK'iiiiMl scholars, divinos, 
and siatosmoii of IIk* tluricMMith contuiy Boin 
of humble parentage at Stiadl)roke iii Suffolk- 
shire, Kiipland, he rose to a position of f>reat 
iuflueii(‘(‘ Ills (‘arlv (’ducation lu' may hav(‘ 
r(‘C(‘ived at th(‘ school of Lincoln, but h(‘ cei- 
tamly studied at Oxford and then at Pans. 
Til 1224 he became' lecturc'i* to the Fiaiiciscans 
at Oxford, and throughout his life evinced great 
interest in the friars, with several of whom he 
was on terms of great intimacy Ills influence 
on th(‘ religious revival as Bishop of Lincoln, 
a dioces(‘ including about one third of Ii^ngland, 
and the democratic and national movements led 
bv his frK'iid, Simon de Montfort, in J^lngland 
in the thiitei'iith century, can but be mentioned 
here Jn the field of scholarship his influ- 
ence was no less, and his opportunity as tlu* first 
recorded ("hancellor of Oxford was unlimited 
He was interested in the study of Grei'k and 
Hebrew, in (diristian antiquity, in physics and 
mathematics, in music and agricultuie He 
was a voluminous and versatile writei, and in 
theology aloiu' he is credited with one hundri'd 
and forty-seven dicta on (luestions of doctrine 
and scr*i{)ture, between two and three hundn'd 
sermons, and sixty longer treatises In a truly 
scholarly spirit he always, where possible, 
went to the sources, and in science employed 
observation and experiment He devoted him- 
s(‘lf to th(‘ study of Aristotle, but with an intei- 
(‘st in the physical rather than th(‘ logical side 
H(‘ wrot(* commentarK's on the Sophistui 
Elcnchi, the Predicament, the Prior AnaJijt- 
and the Posterwi Analytics^ and Nuo- 
machean Ethics, the last of which he trans- 
lated probably with tin* aid of otlnus Und(‘i 
his diiection and (‘iicouragement, Nicholas of 
St Alban’s translated several works, including 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patuarchs On 
the scientific subjects he wrote Summa super 
IV/i Libros Phii'acorum, On the Spheres, a 
( \nn p id us (q v ) , and a Com p id us Kcclcs i as- 
ticus ITut his most important work was the 
(‘iicvclopedic (\)mpendium Scientiarum, deal- 
ing with most of th(‘ then known subj(‘cts, 
and comduding with a chapter on the Unity 
and Simplicity of Knowledge Th(‘ metrical 
poem on table manners, Stans Puei ad Mensam, 
which has been attributed to Grosseteste, is 
probably of later origin Grosseteste’s influ- 
(‘nce among his cont(*mporarics is best attested 
by lloger Bacon (q v), an otherwise kt^en 
critic, who says “ The Lord Robert (Grosse- 
teste) alone . excelled all men m his knowl- 
edge of the scu'nces ” Of Grosseteste and his 
friend, Adam Marsh, the Franciscan, he says 
(dse where: “ They were perfect in divine and 
human wisdom ” 
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GROTE, GEORGE (1791 1871) Histo 
nan, born at Clay Hill, Ixent, Ihigland Afti'i 
a short stay at (diarti'rhouse, Ik' enteicd at th(‘ 
age of sixteen the bank in which hisfathi'i wa^ a 
partnei 1I(‘ contiruu'd his studies, lio\\(‘vei, 
devoting himself inainlv to classics and ])hi- 
losophy At the time of th(‘ Reform Bill agi- 
tation he ranged himsell with J S IMill {q v ) 
on the side of rationalist individualism Jb' 
entered Parliament as the ri'presentativi' for 
London, and for a tiin(‘ achu'ved some succ(‘ss 
He rt'tired in 1841 from active jiohtical life, 
and in 1843 from business Always iiispiied 
by high deinociatic nh'als, he devaited hinis(4f 
to WTiting a History of (heeie as the supreme 
example of the woi kings of democratic institu- 
tions The work was planiu'd as early as 
1822, but the fust two volumes did not appear 
until 1845, the twt'lft.h and last in 185() 
Written with a ])urpos(‘, t.his work is maiked 
throughout by th(‘ deinociatic leanings oi its 
author, while on th(' social and economic sid(* 
his practical exiierience sei v (*d as an excelh'iit 
basis for inteipretation In ]8()5 was j)ub- 
hshed Grot(‘’s Platit and the Ot/iei Com panions 
of Socrates Anothe? w’oik,on Aristoth', w^as not 
completed when the author died Grote took 
a strong int(‘i (‘st in tlu' movement foi spn'ad- 
ing oppoitunitK's foi univi'isity ('ducation, and 
w^as Piesuh'iit of University (’oll('g(', London, 
and Vice-(4ianc('llor of the Umveisitv of Lon- 
don, he also h('ld the jiosition of trustee' of 
the British Museum H(' died in 1871, and 
was burned at W('stminst(‘i Ablx'y 
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GROTIUS, HUGO (1583-1 (>45) - Stab's- 
rnan, publicist, scholar, and th(‘ologian, born 
at Dedft m 1583 He Ix'gan wilting Latin 
V(‘rse at the age of c'lght, enb'K'd the University 
of Leyden at eleven, and at lifb'on began a 
commentarv on Maitianus Gapc'lla {q r ), 
which had the appioval of Joseiih S(‘ahg('r 
He took his (h'gree in 1598, and accompanu'd 
Olden Barnevehlt on an embassy to Fiance, 
where he w’as pr('s('nt('d bv Hc'iuy lU with a 
gold chain On his return to tlu' Nc'theilands 
he began to jiractice as a lawyei at the llagu(', 
and met with unbioken succ('ss In 1()09 he 
wrote his first work on inteinational law, Man 
Libeiupi In the religious dispute wdiich broke 
out in the Netherlands Grotius suppoited tlu' 
Arminian views held also by Barne veldt, 
who wuis condemned to death with the approval 
of the Synod of Dort in 1619 Giotius was 
sentenced to life imprisonment, but through 
the aid of his wuf(' was able to escape in 1622, 
and fled to Pans, where he was pensioned by 
Louis XIII In 1625 he published the most 
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famous of troatiaos on international law, Dc 
Jure Belli ct Pacis^ and a thooloj^ical work, I)c 
Veritate Rehgioms ChrtHtianw In 11)34 h(‘ 
ontered the service of Christina of Sweden as 
ambassador to France. In 1645 he secured his 
recall to Sweden and hoped to he able to retire 
to his native land, since the decree of perpetual 
banishment passed on him in 1630 seems to 
have been forgotten But he was only able to 
reach Rostock when lie died 

Orotius was one of the most remarkable men 
of his age, and one of the earliest mlvocates of in- 
t(‘rnational peace Fie holds an eminent position 
in each of the four fields of statesmanship, law, 
theology, and scholarshii). As a scholar h(‘ is 
known for his translations from Creek into 
Latin verse, for annotations to Latin texts, 
foi an unimpeachable Taitin style His work, 
Annales ct Ui.^torup de Rebus Belgicis, is 
obviously modeled on the work of Tacitus 
The Dc Jure Belli el Pacis has been translated 
into most languages, and on certain points is 
still regarded as authoritative His views on 
the educational ei^uipment of a statesman aie 
concisely stated in the Epistola ad Benjami uuui 
Maurerium (1615), a letter wiitten to Maurei, 
an ambassadoi of th(‘ King of France, who had 
consulted (Orotius on a course of study, pre- 
sumably for himself A man m the position 
of his friend, says Crotius, should be vers(‘d 
in philosophy, ])oth speculative and practical, 
always bearing in mind that the two are com- 
plementary and that both are basc'd on logic 
He should study this subiect in some simple 
and short compilation , Aristotle is too prolix 
These subjects are to be followed by physics, 
especially that part dealing with the nature 
of our soul, and metaphysics, also in some 
short and concise text In practical philosophy 
Grotuih recommends the study of ethics and 
})ohtics, through Aiistotle’s works and a sum- 
mary of th(‘ best commentaries to be supplied 
by a secretary For character studies the 
works of Euripides, Theophrastus, Terence, 
Horace {Satires), Plutarch, and Seneca should 
be read, to which might be added the De 
OJficiis of (hcero In politics the statesman 
should be acquainted with Aristotle, Polybius, 
Dio, Sallust, Ciceio’s Letters with a commentary 
by a Roman historian A knowledge of 
rhetoric would be acquired through Aristotle, 
and the public speeches of Demosthenes and 
Cicero A study of public law would be made 
in the Laxes of Plato and Cicero, Aquinas 
{Summa Thcotogice), Pandects, Justinian, and 
contemporary iniblicists Only then would 
the reader obtain any real advantage from a 
study of history in which the trend of thought 
rather than sp(‘cdic details should be followed. 
In history, says Crotius, it is best to work out 
from the present to mon* remote and ancient 
periods Any further recommendations or 
details Crotius leaves to a future meeting. 
It will be noticed that m this rapid sketch 
Grotius IS by no means ahead of the educational 


thought of his time, which sought all training 
for modi'rn conditions in the works of classical 
authois But coming from a man who must 
have known the needs of his position from his 
own experience, the Letter acquires an increased 
interest 
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GROUP CONSCIOUSNESS — See Social 
Phychology 

GROUP GAMES. — See Games; Play 

GROUP INSTRUCTION - The practice of 
separating the children of a single classroom 
into grou])s for the purposes of alternate insti ac- 
tion IS called th(‘ “ gioup system ” of teach- 
ing The group method is characteristic of th(‘ 
ungraded sfdiool of rural communities It is 
much used in cities, n'gardless of the fact that 
the teachei may have only a single giad(‘ in his 
charge It gives the teacluT an opportunity 
to woik with a small number of children at a 
time, and permits the childien to hav(‘ periods 
of study while their fellows ar(‘ reciting The 
grouping of children under this plan is not the 
same for all the subjects, thus providing foi 
large flexibility in adjusting to particulai sub- 
jects and individuals The drawing and music 
might be taught to the whole grade at once, 
languages and history in two groups, and arith- 
metic in three A given child, because of 
variation m his ability in different subjects, 
might be taught in the more able or advanced 
group in history, and in the least efficient group 
in arithmetic H. S. 

See Individual Instruction. 

GROUP PLAN OF GRADING — See 

Grading and Promotion 

GROUP SUPERVISION. — See Super- 
vision of Teaching. 

GROUP SYSTEM — See College, Ameri- 
CAN (section on Administration of College 
Curriculum); College, Grading and Pro- 
motion, for use of term in American schools 

GROVE CITY COLLEGE, GROVE CITY, 

PA — Organized in 1876 as the Pine Grove Nor- 
mal Academy, and incorporated as a college in 
1884, reporting to the Presbyterian College 
Board Academic, collegiate, and music de- 
partments are maintained The entrance re- 
quirements aie e(pii valent to fourteen units of 
high school work The degrees of A B , B S , 
and Ph D are conferred. A postgraduate 
department is maintained, leading up to the 
186 
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Ph D degree, for which only attendance at two 
sunamer schools and work in absentia are 
required. The total enrollment in 1910-1911 
was 744. The instructors number twenty-three 
members. 

GROWTH. — The question of physiological 
growth of children is of great importance in edu- 
cation Up to the present studies have dealt 
largely with the establishment of normal age stand- 
ards of growth. Much still remams to be done 
in correlating growth, attainments and educa- 
tional progress During life all the organs of 
the body undergo important structural and 
functional changes, and therefore present dif- 
ferent characteristics at different ages The 
physiological development of the body does not 
proceed at an equal rate in all individuals, 
who therefore do not all reach the same phy- 
siological development at the same ages, some 
being accelerated in their development, while 
others are retarded The stage of development 
of the individual may be best observed in those 
cases m which a noticeable anatomical or 
pliysiological change accompanies the attain- 
lueiit of a certain physiological condition 
The progress of ossification, the eruption of 
teeth, pubescence, the beginning of sexual 
maturity, tin* eruption of the beard, and in 
later life the menopause in women, the turning 
of the color of the hair, the appearance of 
wrinkles, and the diseases of old age, offer 
opportunities for observations All of these 
show that the uniformity of physiological devel- 
opment IS greater in young children than in 
older individuals If the distribution of stages 
of development were a matter of chance, they 
would increase proportionally to the square 
root of the age , but the progress of their varia- 
bilitv seems to be quite irregular and very 
rapid The range of individual differences 
may be indicated by those ages within the 
limits of which one half of all the individuals 
observed attain a certain physiological develop- 
ment. Thus, in one half of all the individuals 
observed there occurs — 



Years 

Interval 

Years 

Uirth between the limitH of 

-0 03 and 0 03 

0 06 

Eruption of the farst incisors 

0 4b and 0 74 

0 28 

Eruption of the first molars 
Eruption of the inner perma- 

1 4 and 1 S 

04 

nent ineisors of girls 

5 9 and 8 1 

2 2 

Eiuption of the bicuspids 
Eruption of the permanent 

7 1 and 10 9 

38 

eaninos 

10 6 and 12 0 

1 4 

f’ubescencc of boys 

13 2 and 14 0 

1 4 

Monarchy 

no and 16 2 

26 

Eruption of wisdom teeth 

20 S and 23 2 

24 

MonopauHo 

41 0 and 48 0 

7 0 

Death due to arterial diseases 

63.7 and 71 3 

17.6 


It appears from these data that during school 
age the individual differences may be rncas- 
uri'd by a probalile variability of about 2 5 
years These data refer only to the develoi>- 
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ment of certain organs, but they are an indi- 
cation of the variability of the development of 
the whole body, although nervous, muscular, 
osseous, etc , systems may each develop some- 
what independently of the other The meas- 
urements of children of the same age represent, 
therefore, individuals of different physiological 
developments; and these differences are the 
greater, the older the children From this 
observation, and from the fact that during 
school age the variability of the stage of develop- 
ment remains about the same throughout, the 
conclusion must be drawn that during this 
time the individual differences in measurements, 
structural and functional traits, must be the 
greater the more rapid the rate of develoj)- 
ment and growth Almost all measuiements 
indicate that the rate of absolute growth of the 
organism is greatest at the time of birtli, and 
shows a rather rapid decrease until the ninth 
year in girls and the eleventh year in boys 
During the period of adolescence the late of 
growth increases very much, and reaches a 
maximum, for girls about the twelfth year, for 
boys about the fourteenth yeai After this 
the rate of growth decreases rapidly, and the 
skeleton has attained its full length with about 
seventeen years in females, with twenty years 
in males. Growth of muscles continues seveial 
years longer, and fat is added for many y(‘ars 
The central nervous system also continues to 
grow and develop Owing to these* conditions, 
the variability of anatomical, physiological, 
and probably also mental conditions of children 
is greatest during the period of most rapid 
growth, for girls of about twelve years, for 
boys of about fourteen years These (‘har- 
actcristics of growth have been observed for 
stature, weight, length of trunk, length of 
limbs, and measurements of the head 

Nevertheless the measurements of each or- 
gan exhibit characteristic features Thus dur- 
ing childhood the limbs grow more rapidly than 
the trunk; the total amount of the giowth of 
the head from birth until tin* adult stage is 
relatively small, the principal part of the (lc\ cl- 
opment being completed before birth The 
following table shows the amount of growth in 
stature, width of face, and length of h(*ad, 
from the fifth year to the adult stage, m jier 
cent of the final size — 



1 

1 Maikh 

FEMALfft 


I Per cent 

Per cent 

Stature 

37 

33 

Width of face 

1 10 

16 

Length of head 

i 

7 


The annual increments for various measun*- 
ments, obtained from long series and various 
types, show the following valiu's (in milli- 
meters) — 
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Aqeb 

Malfh 

Femai kh 


Stature 

LeuRth 
of Head 

Width 
of Head 

Stature 

T.enRth 
ol Head 

Width 
of Hoad 

5-6 . . 

56 

1 5 

1 3 

57 

1 1 

0 9 

6-7 . . 

53 

1 1 

1 0 

51 

0 9 

09 

7-8 . . 

50 

1 2 

09 

52 

1 1 

07 

8-9 . . 

48 

1 0 

06 

49 

1 9 

Ob 

9-10 . 

46 

0 9 

0 7 

50 

1 2 

0 7 

10-n 

44 

0 8 

06 

53 

1 2 

07 

11- 12 

45 

1 0 

07 

59 

1 4 

08 

12-13 

53 

1 2 

0 6 

62 

1 3 

0 7 

13-14 

64 

1 5 

0 9 

48 

1 3 

1 0 

14-15 

73 

1 6 

09 

30 

0 3 

04 

15-16 

54 

1 6 

1 0 

15 

0 3 

0 1 

16-17 

37 

1 6 

0 8 

8 

0 2 

0 0 

17-18 

24 

1 0 

0 6 

4 

0 6 

0 2 

18-19 

14 

0 8 

0 3 

1 

0 1 

0 3 

19-20 




- ] 



20-21 


09 

04 


0 0 

02 

21-22 

1 



-J 




The absolute measurements for New Eng- 
land school children are as follows — 


Males 


Age 

Stature 

Height 

Hit- 

ting 

Weight 

Length 
of Head 

Width 
of Heml 

I Length 

1 ol 
' Fore- 
arm 

Width 

ol 

Hand 

6 

1129 

022 

45 7 

178 2 

140 7 

30<) 

58 

7 

1179 

042 

49 7 

179 6 

142 1 

319 

60 

8 

1228 

663 

54 1 

180 1 

143 6 

HI 

62 

9 

1278 

685 

59 4 

181 2 

1 14 0 

314 

05 

10 

1329 

711 

05 8 

181 7 

111 5 

.i.yi 

07 

11 

1374 1 

727 

71 3 

183 4 

141b 

373 

69 

12 

1426 1 

748 

87 4 

181 3 

145 6 

387 

71 

13 

1479 1 

771 

86 9 

185 2 

lib 8 

40") 

74 

14 

154b 

806 

98 2 

187 2 

14b 9 

127 

78 

15 

1620 

842 

113 8 

188 3 

148 1 

115 

80 

16 

1660 

866 

122 6 

190 8 

149 2 

454 

S3 

17 

168b 

885 

132 7 

191 6 

149 5 

— 

— 


Females 


Age 

Stature 

Height 

Hit- 

ting 

Weight 

Length 
of Head 

Width 
of Head 

Length 

of 

F ore- 
arm 

W ulth 
ol 

Hand 

6 

1120 

61b 

43 8 

173 1 

138 0 

.104 

58 

7 

1171 

639 

47 9 

174 7 

139 1 

315 

58 

8 

1221 

060 

51 9 

175 0 

140 3 

32H 

60 

9 

1270 

680 

58 0 

176 3 

140 2 

337 

62 

10 

1330 

705 

64 1 

177 8 

142 1 

357 

()5 

11 

1372 

720 

70 0 

178 2 

142 1 

370 

07 

12 

1411 

758 

81 0 

180 0 

1412 

382 

70 

13 

1499 

788 

89 7 

181 7 

144 0 

407 

72 

14 

1519 

815 

100 6 

182.5 

144 0 

413 

74 

15 

1509 

835 

10b 2 

184 3 

1 45 4 

427 

74 

16 

1.572 

1 840 

108 7 

183 7 

144 b 

422 

74 

17 

1591 

85 1 

114 6 

184 8 

145 2 




It appears from these data that the following 
relations prevail between th(‘ two sexes stature, 
length of trunk and of leg, and weight, of girls 
are smaller than the eorresponding measure- 
ments ot boys until the period of prepubertal 
acceleration, which sets in earlier in girls than 
in boys As soon as this period begins, about 
the eleventh year, th(‘ measurements of girls 
exceed those ef l)oys With the fouiteenth 
year the period of acceleration of the giowth of 


girls IS passed, while the corresponding period 
begins for the boys, who from now on exceed 
the measurements of girls considerably 
Length and width of head of girls are always 
smaller than those of lioys of the same ages, 
and the same is true of the size of the face 
At the same period, when the total stature of 
girls exceeds that of boys, the girls show an 
approach of their head measurements to those 
of boys, without, however, reaching them In 
accordance with the more rapid rate of growth 
of the body as compared to that of the head, 
the ratio liotween head and body shows a 
constant decrease during the piTiod of growth 
The ratio is h‘ss in girls than in boys until the 
fifteenth year, when the continued rapid growth 
of the boy’s body begins to depress this ratio 
under the value attained by the girl The 
ratio between the length of the trunk and stat- 
ure decreases until the thirteenth year among 
girls, until the fifteenth year among boys 
Later on it increases again Until the thir- 
teenth year this proportion is about the same 
in both sexes After this period the trunk of 
the girl IS relatively longer than that of the 
boy The fnce of girls as compared to the 
head is largiT than that of boys, while the long- 
continued growth of tht‘ fa(a‘ of boys brings 
about a rev(*rsal of these relations aftei the 
sixt(‘euth x^eai The cephalic index (ratio ot 
length and width of head) shows a slight 
decrease during the period of growth. The 
head of girls is a little more rounded than that 
of boys The width of hips is smallei among 
young girls than among boys of the same age, 
but it is ultimatc'ly much larger than the 
corresponding measure of men All transversal 
diameters and circumferences continue to 
grow slightly for a long period 

Owing to the rapid increase of the rate of 
growth during adolescence, and its later still 
more rapid decrease, the distribution of the 
amounts of annual growth is very asymmetrical 
For Instance, among boys eighteen years old, 
many do not grow at all, while others show the 
characteristic rates of growth of boys fifteen, 
sixteen, and seventeen years old The asym- 
metry of distribution of annual giowth makes 
also all th(‘ series of measurements of statures, 
weights, etc , asymmetrical The correlations 
between the various measurements are greatest 
during periods of rapid growth, owing to the 
fact that retardation and acceleration affect 
all the parts of the body at the same time, 
although not all to the same extent 

Little is known about racial differences m 
growth All the series that have been taken 
show the same essential characteristics here 
described, but it may b(* that the periodic 
distribution of lesser and greater energy of 
growth is not quite equal in different races 
It would be of great importance to invcstigat(‘ 
the question of early arrest of development of 
.some races This phenomenon, which might 
lierhaps b(‘ correlati'd with an early arrest ot 
188 
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mental development, has often been claimed 
to exist m the negro race, but no satisfactory 
proofs have been given We do not know 
whether there is an earlier arrest of growth of 
the brain, earlier synostosis of sutures, and 
earlier arrest of post-pubertal development of 
the central nervous system On the whole, 
all investigations that have been made tend 
to show that racial differences are present m 
young children, although not so markedly as in 
the adult, and that they increase in intensity 
in the course of growth They become more 
marked in the male than in the female 

A considerable amount of information has 
been accumulated in regard to the influence of 
environment It has been shown particular!}^ 
that better economic conditions bring about a 
more ra])id and also a greater development of 
the body than occurs under less favorable con- 
ditions Among the poor the period of dimin- 
ishing growth which precedes adolescence is 
lengthened, and the acceleration of adolescence 
sets in later. Thus the whole period of growth 
IS lengthened, but the total amount of growth 
(luring this longer period is less than the amount 
of growth attained during the shorter period of 
growth of the well-to-do Therefore we hnd 
throughout that a young child which grows 
slowly will continue to grow slowly until the 
jieriod of adolescence sets in Afterwards the 
child that has grown slowly during the early 
years of childhood will grow rapidly It is 
not certain to what causes these phenomena 
must be avscribed, — whethei, for instance, 
climatic conditions affect th(‘ period and total 
amount of growth There is some evidence 
favoring this opinion, but no definite data are 
available It is generally assumed that nutri- 
tion exerts a direct effect u])on growth This 
IS true in so far as underfeeding diminishes 
growth, but it seems plausible that in the bulk 
of our pojiulation the better development of 
man in modern times is less due t(j better 
nutrition than to the fact that hygienic condi- 
tions of childhood have improved These are 
expressed in a lessened infant mortality It 
.s(*ems plausible that, with the diminution of the 
number of diseases that attack the individual, 
and the consequent elimination of their retard- 
ing influences, growth suffers less interruption, 
and that thus the final bulk of the body is 
increased The differences between social 
(dasses are great In American cities they are 
jiartly due to differences in the racial composition 
of the well-to-do and the pool, the latter group 
containing a larger proportion of immigrants , 
but in Europe they occur among groups of 
almost t he same descent The differences be- 
tween these groups are partly due to a general 
retardation and acceleration; so that during the 
period of growth, the whole grou]) of the poor 
are at any given time physiologically younger 
than the well-to-do For this reason the differ- 
ences between social groups seem to be greatest 
during the period of most rapid growth 


Other causes for differences of development 
lie in the size of family, uiban and rural ('nviion- 
ment, and other causes whose mode of action 
is not by any means clear According to some 
authors, natural selection ])lays an important 
part in these appanmt changes which develop 
in the series of observed individuals, but 
weighty rf'asons speak against the acceptance 
of this theory, pai’ticularly observations on 
differences in type between parents who have 
grown up undei one enviionment and their 
children who have grown up in a different 
environment 

Through the investigations of Porter and 
Crampton it has been shown that retardation 
of physical development is closely associated 
with retardation of progress m school To the 
same causes which keep back the physical 
development of the child must be partly due its 
late entrance ujion school life and its slow jiro- 
motions Children who are older than the 
average ago of their grade aie therefore, on tin* 
whole, physiologically retarded children, and 
thosi‘ who are younger are, on the whole, 
children accelerated m physiological develop- 
ment These observations make it plausible 
that the assumption which has been made so 
frequently — that a period of slow develoj)- 
ment of the body is correlated with a period of 
rapid development of mental faculties, and vice 
versa — is not correct, but rather that rapid 
piiysical and mimtal development go hand m 
hand If during the period of lapid growth the 
child has to be guarded against overexertion, 
both mental and bodily functions are (‘qually 
concerned The close correlation between the 
two emphasiz(‘s the need of proper caie of 
body and mind 

The study of growth has been applied exten- 
sively to the work of school gymnasiums, and as 
a result of this work numerous tables of so-called 
normal growth have been published On the 
whole, the results of these studies have shown 
that tempoiary piactice of the body may 
result in a temporary stiong development of 
parts of the body, that, however, the greater 
part of these results is (piickly lost as soon as 
practice is given up 

The methods of aiithropometrical work have 
been developed in school and college gymnasi- 
ums and similar institutions, but also by stu- 
dents of anthio])()logy The instiumcnts iist‘d 
are not very complicated, and are made and 
sold by tlie' makers of gymnasium appliances 
and by large dealers in surgical instruments 
On the whole, advanc(‘ment of aiithropometrical 
work has not been commensurate with the tim(‘ 
and energy bestowed upon it, because no adi‘- 
ejuate ])rovision has be(‘n made for its statis- 
tical discussion A considerable number of 
tables of averages and of “ percentile grades 
have l)(‘(‘n published, in which the measure- 
ments of each individual are so placed that th(‘ 
per cent of individuals of the whole series ai(‘ 
given who have lower values of the measure- 
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merits than the individual in (}uestion, and it is 
then assumed that he should be in all respects 
on the same percentile grade, — an assump- 
tion that 18 entirely inadmissible By far the 
reater number of data relating to growth have 
een obtained by a study of a large number of 
children of various ages, the so-called generaliz- 
ing method Only limited series are based on 
repeated measurements of the same children, 
the so-called “ individualizing method P B 
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GROWTH, PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPT 

OF — See Development, Evolution 

GRUBE METHOD — Grube (1810-1884) 
published his method of teaching arithmetic 
(Leitfadcn fur das Rechnen) in Berlin in 1842 
It was a small manual, of no particular origi- 
nality or merit, but on account of the transla- 
tions made by Soldan (1878) and Seeley (1891) 
it became an object of interest a generation 
ago 111 the United States Grube used the 
“ concentric circle idea of teaching number, 
a phase of the spiral method (qv), but it was 
not original with him, having been suggested 
by Krancke as early as 1819 The idea of the 
concentric circle arrangement is that the child 
should mast(*r all number relations within the 
circle 1-10, then those within the circle 1-100, 
then within the circle 1-1000 Grube also 
carried the use of objective work far beyond 
the point where it ceased to be helpful, thus 
weakening rather than strengthening the num- 
ber concept lie also attempted to teach the 
four processes simultaneously, unmindful of 
their difference in difficulty and importance 
The result was that his method was mechanical 
and uninteresting, sieving its chief purpose in 
leading many Ameri(‘an teachers to consider 
with greater care th(‘ early stages of arithmetical 
work It illustiates the ease with which a 
narrow method can be created, and the danger 
that arises from following such a method 

DES 

GRUNDTVIG, NIKOLAI FREDERIK 
SEVERIN (1783-1872) — Danish historian, 


poet, divine, and statesman, of great impor- 
tance in the history of Danish education as the 
mspirer and founder of the People's High 
Schools (Folkehojskoler), and thus of the 
revived nationalism of the country in the last 
century Influenced by a visit to England in 
1829-1831 and a study of the works of Fichte, 
Grundtvig devoted himself to uplifting the 
people, who were suffering under material and 
intellectual depression He saw the only 
remedies in a revived patriotism ami a living 
religion In his Brief Writings on the Histori- 
cal High School he attacks the Latin schools of 
his day as “ schools for death,” as he charac- 
terizes them, and pleads enthusiastically for 
people's high schools or “ schools for life ” 
Training was already provided for all kinds of 
professions; the new schools should tram 
Danish citizens Taking as the basis of these 
schools the Royal Resolutions of 1847, which 
he inspired, he proposed the establishment of 
institutions where peasants and artisans could 
receive an education in the mothei tongue, 
national songs and the national history, 
mythology and folklore Above all, instruction 
was to be oral, for the living word is of greatei 
value than book learning, which is deadening 
Intercourse between leaders of such schools and 
the students was to be free and democratic, 
for iiatriotic, self-respecting, loval citizens were 
to be the outcome In addition to this cultural 
education some insight was to be given into the 
constitution, economic resouices, and industries 
of the country, with personal contacts so fai as 
possible 

The first school opened under the influence 
of Grundtvig was opened in Rodding by 
Professor Ghr Flor in 1848, but the present 
system received its impetus from the school 
established by Kristen Kold with Gruiidtvig’s 
assistance at Ryslinge m Fuhnen in 1851, 
until at the present time they are spread over 
ail the Scandinavian countries, and have repre- 
sentatives m America 
See Denmark, Education in 
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GUADELOUPE — See French Colonies, 
Education in 

GUAM, EDUCATION IN — The island of 
Guam, situated at the southern extremity of 
the Ladrone Archipelago, was ceded by Spain 
to the United States on Dec. 10, 1898, and 
on account of the convenient harbor affords 
a desirable naval station By direction of the 
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president, the naval coni man der at that port 
assumed the government of the island Accord- 
ing to a census taken in 1901, the ])opulation 
was 9676 (4566 males, 5110 females) Thev 
comprised original inhabitants, called by the 
Spaniards Chamorros^ Tngal settlers, and 
mixed people of Spanish and nativ^ ancestry 
Nearly all the inhabitants could speak the 
Spanish language, and about 85| fxT c(‘nt could 
read and write Spanish They lived, as a lule, 
m small towns, which are said to liav(‘ betm in 
very neat condition The American comman- 
dant at once issued orders for the govern rmmt 
of the island, confirming such Siianish laws as 
did not conflict with those of the United States, 
and shortly after the new ordei of things was 
established, three schools were opened m the 
capital, Agana, for teaching English, under the 
superintendence of Mr H H Hiatt Similar 
schools were soon started in other towns, 
especially Asan and Agat, the non-(‘ommissione(l 
officers of marines ably seconding the efforts 
of the superintendent A circulating library 
was also established in the capital The first 
general order relating to education issued by th(‘ 
commandant, bearing the date Jan 22, 1900, 
placed the schools under government control 
Attendance was made compulsory for the ages 
of eight to fourteen Sectarian instruction 
was jirohibited, and it was reipiired that the 
English language should b(‘ the medium of 
instruction as rapidly as the neia^ssary teachers 
could be secured The recent progiess and 
status of the schools are shown by the following 
statistics from re])orts made to the United 
States Navy Department. — 


Statistics Pertaining to Government Schools 



No OF 

1 Enroli mfnt 




Chii.- 




No of 
Teach- 
ers 

Total 

Expen- 

diture 

Year of 
Report 

DREN 

OJ 

School 

Boyb 

CilRLH 

Total 


Agf 






1908 

1392 

896 

692 

1588 

33 


1909 

1471 



1572 

35 ‘ 

4|;7335 

1910 

1730 

977 

813 

1790 

.53 

8142 


1 Native teachers only. 


On the enrollment above given an average 
attendance has been maintained ranging from 
96 per cent m 1908 to 95 6 m 1910 The 
number of teachers reported in 1910 includes 
enlisted men detailed for the schools in outlying 
villages, and eleven laborers from the comman- 
dant's office During the year a building for 
school purposes was constructed at Agafia, at 
an expense to the island treasury of $2600 
This increased accommodation will enable full- 
day sessions to be maintained for both boys and 
girls Unfortunately, on account of the antici- 
pated decrease in the revenues of the island, it 
has become necessary to drop a number of 


teachers for the new fiscal year The natives 
seem anxious to learn, and competcMit teach(‘rs 
are especially needed to introduce manual 
training A. T S 
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GUARINO, BATTISTA (1484 1518) — 
Renaissance scholai, son of (Juanno Veioiuvst' 
{qv ), in whose school he gained such profi- 
ciency in learning as to be appointed professoi 
of rhetoric at Bologna at the age of twenty-one 
On the death of his father he was ap])ointed to 
succeed him Battista has left a brief account 
in the form of a letter to a pupil of the educa- 
tional ideals and system of his father. In 
this work De Ordine Doceruh el Studendi {Cnn- 
ceiniiig the Order and the Method In he Observed 
in Teaehnig and ni, Reading the (Hassieal 
Authors, 1459), the pursuit of letters is acceptixl 
as the most worthy object of ambition, ami tht‘ 
educated gimtlemcji is he who is familiar with 
Greek and Latin iiti^raturi' The first point 
emphasized is the choice of a teacher who must 
be well bred, and, of couis(‘, a scholar Ckn- 
poral punishment should not be (unployed, hut 
rather emulation and rivalry, for which purjiose 
boys should lie jiaiied off From the iieginning 
perfect enunciation must be insisted on 
Grammar should be taught by practical (*xam- 
plcs and drill, and should include prosody and 
rhythm Greek and Latin should he taught 
side by side It is interesting to compare the 
arguments employed for the study of Greek 
with those now employed by the extremist foi 
the retention of (Jassics While great stress is 
laid on rhetoric and style, Guanno does not 
exclude broad reading for content, especially 
m history and geography, but the aim of these 
studies, as of philosophy and ethics, is to illumi- 
nate the references which occur m the readings 
As compared with the later Giceroman move- 
ment, the statement may be noticed that 
“ distinction of styl(‘ is the fruit of a far wider 
field of study ” than the Letters of Giccro 
Other valuable suggestions are the keeping of 
commonplace books {q v ) and of reading aloud 
as an aid to clear enunciation and memory. 
Lastly, there is the testimony that from his 
father's Academy “ proceeded the greater 
number of those scholars who have carried learn- 
ing not merel}^ throughout Italy, but far bevond 
her borders ” 
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Woodward, W H Viitorino da Feltre and other 
Humam^t Educators (Cambridge, 1905 ) 

GUARINO DEI GUARINI, DA VERONA, 
or VERONESE (1874-1460) — One of the 
early humanist scholars and teachers He 
studied in turn at Padua, Venice, and Florence 
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From 1403 to 1408 1 h‘ was iii (\)nstaivlinopl(‘ as 
a famulus in the house* of (4ii vsoloras, the 
famous Greek te'aeher, and stiudied mainly 
under the son of (^irysoloias On his return he 
opened a school at Floie'nee*, wlu're he* met with 
success, but m 1414 lu* ni()\(‘(l t,o Vh'uiee', wh(‘ie 
he taught Vittormo (qr) (iic'i'k and (‘ntc'nal 
into a lifelong friendshi]) with him In If IS 
he was (tailed to Ve'rona as iirofessor of rhetoric, 
and 111 1429 eaime the* myitation from Niceolo 
d’Este of Ferrara to act as tutor to his son, 
Leoiiello He was pea niiUt'd, as Vittormo was, 
to take additional pupils, day students and 
boarders The ])r(‘sence of Guar mo attracted 
many distinguished scholars from all paits of 
Europe* to Fe'rrara, so that m J43() the* munie*!- 
pality appointed Guaririo civic preife'sseir of 
rhetoric, and m 1412 eibtamed the lights tei 
establish a imiyersity Guarino cemtinued his 
stuehes until the end of his long life He was 
an e'ager e*ollee*toi of manuscriiits, anel on his 
re'turn fieim Ckinstaiitinople he brought back 
some filty Greek Mss , and lat(‘r he collected 
or hael transcribed numerous Latin Mss 
Among his writings were an ele'inentary Latin 
grammar (Reguke Guarim), whiedi was widely 
us(‘d, and many translations, including an 
abndgeiiK'nt eif ( lirysoloras’ Krotemata, and 
parts e)t Lucian, Isociates, J^lut-arch (fifteen 
of the Lives and Trept muSuiv dywy^s), and 
the* whole of Strabei As a se*he)olniaste‘r his 
aim was avoweelly (‘loeiuenee* and scherlaishi]) 
{vir bonus peritus dicendi) He* divnh'el the 
stuehes into three stages* (1) ele*mentaiy, m- 
cluelmg re'admg Italian, Latin, and grammai , 
(2) giamniatical, including feirmal giammai, 
and reading of the classics ieir e-ejiitent anel 
style, Greek and Latin being taught siele by 
side, anel (3) rhetorical, consisting mainly eif 
Chcero anel (Quintilian for style and eaimposi- 
tion (luarine)’s educational ideals are set 
forth in a letter to his ])U])il Leonelh) el’Este 
and 111 the l)e Ordnie Dorendi et Studendi by 
his son Battista Guaiino (q v ) 
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GUATEMALA, EDUCATION IN - There*- 

pubhe* of Gautemala was e*stablisheel Mai 21 
1847, anel the picsent e’onstitutiem was ..dopte'd 
in l)ece‘mb(*T, 1879, but it has since been re- 
pe*atedly meielihed Under the elirection of the 
pre'sident, who is elected feir six years, public 
affairs are aelmimstered by the heads of six 
departments, enu* of which is charged with 
public instruction The population eif the state 
IS nearly 2,000,000, about 00 per cent being pure* 
Indians, and the larg(*r projioition of Hie le*- 
mamder half castes In the countiy at laige, 
the jiopulatiem of pure European ancestry is 
very small, but in the* caintal, Guatemala la 
Nueva, they feirm abenit five sixths of the teital 


(125,000, m 190()) The* prevailing religion is 
Roman Catlmhe*, but e*e)mple1e rehgienis liberty 
IS guaranteed 

Public element aiy se*he)e)ls are* free, anel 
jiarents are obligeel by law to secure the in- 
structiem of their e*hildre*n, but ^\ith choice 
betwee*n public anel private agencie*s Public 
scheiols are under governme'iit. mspee*tion, and 
are maintained partly by leical funds and jiartly 
by appreipriations from the general treasury 
In 1909 there were 1330 elementary schools, 
with 51,820 pupils, an incie'ase over the coriev 
spondmg totals for 1907 of 68 se*hools and 7580 
puinls The 1330 scheieils re*pe)rted in H)09 
inedude 174 attende*d by both bfiys anel giils, 
thirty-one night schools, anel foui ])iactical 
scheiols for beiys aiul three feir girls In the 
latter schools tiainmg foi tiaeie'S or inelustries 
IS eeimbined with eirelinary subjects anel with 
special instructie)!! m morals and hygiene 
The Minister of Publie* Instruction, m his late*st 
report (1909) elwe*lls upon the admiiable 
results e)f thi*' class ed se'hools, which jiiomise*, 
he believe*s, rajnei ine*re'ase* m mimliers 

In addition to the* ele'iuentaiv schools, theie* 
is a national seconelaiy scheiol foi boys, Jnsti- 
tuto Nocional Ceidial de Vaiones^ a e'eiiie*- 
speineiing school feir girls with a nenmal d(*])ait- 
meiit, and a national noimal se*lie)e)l foi mc'n 
with a see*e)ndaiy eh'pait me‘nt., all at the* e*a])ital 
At (Quezalte‘nango th(*i(* is a si*e*e)nelai y schoeil 
foi be\ys, anel at (4ii(]uimuhi eine* s{‘e*oiidaiv 
schoed with a neiimal ele'])ait me'iit feii oung 
men, anel a neiimal school foi yemng women 
In 1909 1202 students (758 boys anel 444 gills) 
weie enre)lh*ei m these se*coiidaiv anel noimal 
institutieins The* number of slueh'iits m the 
noimal s^'lieieil anel m noimal depaitme'iits in- 
cluded 111 the* foiegeiing total was seventy-ejiie 
In addition to the* jiublic se*hools and institute's, 
the chief citi(*s aie* we*ll su])])lied wit.h piivate 
schools 

Highe*r education is rejiresented by a school 
of law with 49 stiieh'iits m 1909, and a school 
of me'elie'ine anel }>harmae*v^ with 135 students 
(94 medie*me‘, 41, pharmae*y) The school of 
e‘ngmee*ring was t(*mporarilv suspended pemel- 
ing the* ei(*e*tion eil new buildings foi the* 
militaiy se*hool, of which it will here'after be a 
])art 49u*i(‘ aie also at Hie eaijutal a national 
schoe)l e)l handiciaft foi wamie*!!, a national 
cons(*rvate)ry of music, anel a school of ait 
The national library contains about 20,000 
volumes 

The jiublie* appropriation for education in 
1909 amounte*ei to 2,526,015 pesos ($885,146), 
whie*,h was a little* less than 7 per cent of the* 
total appropriation for all purposes A. T. S. 
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GUERNSEY, ELIZABETH, COLLEGE.— 

See Grammar Schools, P^nglish, College, 
1i]nglish; Public Schools 

GUIANA, EDUCATION IN — British 
Guiana, with a population of 304,000 in 1909, 
had 223 public schools, attended by 33,88S 
pupils. These schools were supiiorted in part 
by local funds and in part by government 
grant, amounting in the year named to £25,274 
($116,370) Th(' wealthy residents of Georg(‘- 
town, the capital, and the owners of the rich 
sugar estates employ ])rivat(^ tutors for their 
children or send them to jirivate schools 

Dutch Guiana has a population of about 
81 ,000 exclusive of negro(‘S, ami in 1909 reported 
twenty-three public schools with 2580 pupils and 
thirty-seven private s(4iools with 4993 pupils 
Th(Te ai(‘ also boarding schools mamtaineil by 
th(' religious denominations, Roman C'atholic, 
Moravian, etc ATS 

GUIANA, FRENCH — See French C^.olo- 
NiEs, Education in. 

GUIDANCE, LABOR — Sec Vocational 
Guidance 

GUIDANCE, VOCATIONAL — See Voca- 

TioNAL Guidance 

GUILDS AND EDUCATION — Sec Gilds 

and Edikhtton 

GUILFORD COLLEGE, GUILFORD, N C. 

— A coeducational institution founded in 
1837 bv the North ('arolina Yearly Meeting of 
P^riends as the N(‘w Gaiden Boarding School, 
and r(‘-charteied in 1888 Preparatory anci 
collegiate depar tments are maintained The en- 
trance recpuriunents to the freshman class are 
1 ‘quivaleut to about twelve ])oints of high school 
woik Degrees of A B and B S are conferred. 
The faculty consists of fourteen members 

GUILFORD, NATHAN (1786-1854) — 
Lawyer and legislator, active m the establish- 
ment of the common school system m Ohio, 
was graduated from Yale C'ollege m 1812 
Pie was for a few years principal of a classical 
school at WorcestiT, Mass , and thim engaged 
in the practice of law in Ohio As a member 
of the Ohio legislature he was active m the 
(Tiactment of the first general school law (1821) 
From 1818 to 1825 he published Solomon 
Tlinfti/’s Almanac, tin* forerunner of such 
])ublications in tlu' United States, extensively 
used between 1825 and 1850 for the spread of 
doctrines of common school education Guil- 
ford^s almanac (contained the calendar, the 
“ weather ” ])iedictions, astionomical changes, 
advice to farmers, and on every ])age some- 
thing about the value of edmaition and th(' 
need of common schools in Ohio He was also 
the authoi of an aidhmetic and a sjielling book 

W. S. M. 
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Barnaiu), H American Journal of Education, 1860 
Vol VII, pp 280-294 

GUINEA, FRENCH. — See French Colo- 
nies, Education in 

GUIZOT, FRANCOIS PIERRE GUIL- 
LAUME (1787-1874) — French historian, man 
of hitters, oratoi, and statesman, and member 
of maii}^ French acadmnies He was minister of 
public instruction from 1832 to 1837, except 
for brief intervals m 1834 and 1836 Under 
his ministry the whole scheme of jirimary in- 
struction was entirely reorganized, higher 
primary schools were established, the depart- 
mental normal schools weie put upon an en- 
tirely iK'w basis with more effective control by 
the central authorities; the office of primary 
inspector was created, and a fresh and lasting 
impetus was given to the cause of popular edu- 
cation His circulars to ])refects, rectors, 
inspectors, and teachers form a veritable 
treatise on education These were still further 
reenfoiced through the columns of th(' Manuel 
qhihal dr V instruction pnmairr, which he estab- 
lished with the view of ke(‘pmg the teachers 
in touch with the newer educational methods 
Among the better known of his historical works 
are. llistoirc glut ale dc la civilisation en 
Europe dcpuis la chute dc V empire unnain 
jusqu'a la levolution franqaise (1828), Histone 
genSrale de la civilisation en France dcpuis la 
chute de Vcnipiie rornain (1830), Histone de 
la revolution d' Arigleteue F E F. 

See France, Education in 
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GUMMERE, JOHN (1784-1845). — A 
leader m secondary education among the 
members of the Society of Friends, was prima- 
pal of Frit'nds’ schools iii New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania foi forty years He was at the 
head of the school at Haverford, which later 
became Haverford Uolh^gc {qv), he was active 
in the American Philosojihical Society [qv), 
and was the authoi of works on Suivcijing 
(1814) and Astronomy (1822) His brother, 
Samuel R Gummcie (1789-1866), was prin- 
cipal of a school for girls at Burlington, N.J 
(1821-1837), and the author of a Geography 
(1817), Spelling Book (1831), and work on 
Elocution (1857) W. S M 

See Friends, Educ ational Influence op 
Society of 
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GURNEY, M. — See Women, Education op. 
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GUTS MUTHS 


GUSTATORY SENSATIONS Sensations 
derived through the organs of taste There 
are four qualities of such sensations; namely, 
bitter, sweet, sour, and balinc To these four 
qualities arc sometimes added two others, 
which are, however, of doubtful character, 
namely, metallic and alkaline Different parts 
of the tongue have different susceptibilities 
to these qualities Thus the tip of the tongue 
receives sweet tastes more easily than others, 
while the back of the tongue is more sensitive 
to bitter. C. H J 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE, ST 
PETER, MINN — See Lutheran Church, 
Ldik'ational System of, in United States 


to report the disappearance of juvenile beggars 
and a decrease m juvenile crime, and to point 
to respectable mothers and fathers who had 
been reclaimed by the Ragged Schools No 
better testimony to the affection in which 
Guthrie was held can be pointed to than the 
remark made by a girl at his funeral, ** He was 
all the father I ever knew ” Guthrie edited 
the Sunday Magazine from 1854 to his death, 
and contributed frequently to Good Words. 
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Dtctwnary of National Biography 

Ewart, H. Leaders Upward and Onward 26^-314 
(New York, 1889 ) 

Guthrie, T Seed-time and Harvest of Ragged Schools, 
containing the three Pleas (Edinburgh, 1860 ) 


GUTHRIE, THOMAS (180;j-1873) — GUTS MUTHS, JOHANN CHRISTOPHER 

Scotch preacher and philanthropist, born at FRIEDRICH (1759-1839) — Physical edu- 
Brcchin At the age of twelve he entered cator; was born at Quedlinburg and obtained 
Edinburgh University, where he studied for his early education in that town, studied theol- 
ten years, first taking a general course, then ogy, mathematics, physics, history, and 
theology and medicine This he followed up modern languages at the University of Halle 
by study at the Sorbonne m Pans, where he for three years, became private tutor in the 
took up natural philosophy, chemistry, and family of a physician, and in 1785 accompanied 
anatomy He was ordained m 1830, ami very two sons of the latter to Salzmann’s school at 
soon came into promimmce as an influential Schncpfcnthal, where he remained in active 
pre^acher When located m Edinburgh, he service as a teacher until a short tune before 
devoted himself to social woik and established his death Guts Muths took charge of the 
savings banks, Sunday schools, and education boys daily and led them in foot races, vaulting. 
His woik in the last field gives him a place of jumping across a ditch, jumping for height, 
importance in the history of British education forced marches, throwing at a mark, estimat- 
(Rithrie disclaims the title of founder of Ragged ing with the eye the distance from one place to 
Schools (r/ v) in Scotland, giving the credit to another, walking on the thin edge of a plank, 
the Sherill of Abeideen, Mr Watson How- lifting with a staff a weight moved nearer or 
ever that may be, it is certain that by his farther from the hands according to one^s 
writings Guthrie did more than any other man strength, skating, swimming, sliding, etc. 
to spread the id('a of the Ragged Schools He kept accurate records of each boy’s 
{Pleas fof Ragged Schools, 1847-1849) His progress from week to week To the most 
work among th(‘ jioor Iiad o{)ened his eyes diligent and proficient boys he taught riding 
to the fact that, whih* the provision made m on horseback, and the use of firearms He 
poorhoiises, hosjiitals, asylums, and free* schools also paid much attention to matters of diet, 
reached a laig(‘ majority of tlie population of clothing, personal cleanliness, and \entilation of 
Edinburgh, nothing was done for the very sleeping and study rooms He encouraged walk- 
lowest classes — the shiftless, drunken, im- ing, work in the garden, and other outdoor 
moral beings who diovi* their young children on activities Guts Mutlis exerted a powerful in- 
the streets to beg and steal For the adults flucnce on the development of physical edu- 
Guthrie was not so very much concerned, except cation, by his fifty years of teaching and by his 
that he strongly adv'ocated a limitation on the writings on the subject 

facilities for obtaining drink, but the young His two most important books are: Gyiv- 
nuist b(' taken m hand, for prevention is better nastik fur die Jugend, cnthaltend eine praktische 
than cun' These cliildren needed food and Anwei'<ung zu Leihesubungen Em Beytrag zur 
clothing first and education afterwards, hence nothigsten V erbesser iing der korperlichcn Erzieh- 
the need of spi'cial schools, or Ragged Schools. ung Spielc zur Ubung und Erholung des 
to deal with them These' schools were to fina Korpers and Geistes, fw die J ugerid, ihre 
food and shi'lter, to bring back tbe poor waifs Erzieher und allc Freunde unschuldiger J ugend- 
by sound religious education, and to lit them freuden Gesamrnelt und praktisch bearbeitet von 
for some vocation by industrial training Guts Muths, Erzieher zu Schnepfenthal (1796) 
Such a system would not add to national ex- These two books passed through several edi- 
penditure, but would reduce the cost of main- tions, and have been translated in many lan- 
taining police, courts, magistrates, jails, and guages They were the hrst modern manuals 
penal siittlements The “ (Anginal Ragged on the subjects of gymnastics and play 
Schools ” w('i(' ('stablished in Edinburgh in O L M 

1847, and spri'ad lajudly to other Scotch towns, For the influence of Guts Muths on the devel- 
and in his Thiul Plea (1860) Guthrie was able opment of gymnastics, see Gymnastics, German 
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Wassmannhdorff, K Johann ("hrinloph Friednch 
Guts Muths Erweiteter Separatahdruck aim der 
Festschrift zur Feier des humicrtjdhngen Destehens 
von Schnepfenthal, (Heidelberg, 1884 ) 

Outs Myths 1798-1898 Die Kupfcr und Eimyes 
vom Texte der ersten Turnunternchtshucher der Welt, 
Schnepfenthal 1793 ” Mit einer turnyeschicht- 
hchen Einleitung (Leipzig, 1893 ) 

GUYAU, JEAN MARIE (1854-1888) — 
Poet, philosopher, and HO(*ioloj>,ist, who in a 
short life of thirty-three years made some val- 
uable contributions to knowledge When only 
nineteen he was crowned by the Acadcmie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques for his work, 
Metnoire i^ur la Morale idibiaire depuis Epicure 
imquW VEcole Anglaise (1874) Until his 
health broke down completely he taught phi- 
losophy in the Lyc^e Condorcid, In his many 
philosophical works he emphasized the practical 
and the social as the best standards of criti- 
cism Philosophical problems should accord- 
ingly be stated in terms of society It is fiom 
this pqint of view that his chief pedagogical 
work, Education et Hercdite (1887) was written 
“ Man being made to live among men,” he 
writes, “ we cannot go too far m the process 
of moulding the child for social life ” The 
title of this work is somewhat misleading, for 
very little attention is given to heredity be- 
yond a brief imiuirv into the instinctive eipii])- 
ment of the child on which the educational 
process may be built up Guyau offers som(‘ 
sound criticism of the French system of exami- 
nations, and gives a comparative sketch oi 
secondary education in England, France, and 
Germany, and also draws illustrations from 
American practice for the training of initiative 
He accepts the definition of education as har- 
monious development, and discusses tin* place 
of physical, moral, civic, and intellectual 
education On instruction he says ” teaching 
must never be a matter of memory, erudition, 
or ])ure knowledge, but rather of intellectual, 
moral, and civic training ” In the earlier part 
of his book he devotes some attention to sug- 
g(*stion as a method of training m right habits 
The work on the whole is a valuable appendix 
to SpeiH^ei’s Education Guyau also wrote 
a s(*ries of textbooks for use in elementary 
schools for children from five to eleven, dealing 
with moral instruction. VAnn6c enfantme, 

V Annie Preparatoire ; la premihe Annie dc 
Lecture Courantc {Education , Instruction^ 
Civisme, one volume for pupils and one for 
teachers) Two readers on the basis of the 
reading-writing method were also written by 
hup {Mithode Guyau, La Lecture facilitie par 
VEcriture) Among his philosophical works 
may be mentioned La Morale anglaise con- 
temporaine, VIrreligion de V Avenii , V Art au 
point du \^ue sociologiqiie His best known 
poetical work is the Vers d^un Philosophe 
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GUYOT, ARNOLD HENRY (1807-1884) - 
Geographer, born at Neufchalel, Switzeiland, on 
Sept 28, 1807 Ho was (‘ducated at the College* 
of Neufchatcl and the Universily of Berlin Hi* 
was for ten years professor of physical geog- 
raphy in the college at Ncufchatel, and came* 
to America in 1848 For six years ho was 
em))loyed by the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education as lecturer on geography in tin* 
state normal schools at Westfield, Framing- 
ham, Bridgewater, and Salem He was pro- 
fessor of physical geography at Princ(‘ton Uni- 
versity from 1854 to 1884 He was great Iv 
influenced by Karl Ritter during his studies in 
Germany, and he brought to America the firsl 
ludiments of geography as a science The 
textbooks of Guyot were the first to pri'sent 
the study of geography as a science to tin* 
English-speaking woild His works iiiclu(l(‘ 
Earth and Man (1849), Geographical Teachnig 
(1866), geograjihy textbooks for elementary 
and secondary schools, and many maps and 
charts W S M 

See Geography, Teac’iiing of 
Reference : — 

Dana, James D Biographical Memoirs of the !\ntionnl 
Academy of Sciences, Vol 11, pp 311 347 
(Washington, 1886 ) 


GUYOT, THOMAS —See Port Royalists 

GYMNASIUM — Originally applied to tlu' 
exercise ground oi public training school 
maintained, as for example, at Athens, not only 
for the ephebi,but for all men of military age, 
this term by a process of transfc'icnce came to 
be used in the sense now usually attached to it, 
i.e, an institution for higher education (Sec 
Greek Edttcvtion, undei the caption Educa- 
tional Practice ) Though tin* gymnasium was 
free, the ti'achers and traincis in gymnas- 
tics were paid, and as th(' poorei citizens had to 
earn then own living, tlu; Athenian gymna- 
sium, like the modern umveisity, came to lx* 
chiefly frequented by the w('ll-to-do Then* 
being plenty of leisure between the exercises, 
and the spectacles attractive, the gymnasia 
tended to liecomc fashionable lounges, in which 
the leisured class spent a large portion of its 
time The older men naturally became spec- 
tators and critics rather than activi' performers 
Among them (b'yelojicd the walking and talking 
clul)s, which were the origin of Greek schools 
Here the Sophists met and discussed the laws 
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of nature and of art, and practiced intellectual 
as well as physical culture In the suburban 
gymnasium, called the Academy (aKaSrifiiLa) 
after the local deity or hero Acadenuis, the soph- 
ist Plato started lus discussion forum, or courses 
of free lectures, which, when at his death he 
devised his mughboring house and garden to his 
pupil, Speusippos, developed into an endowed 
University (-ollege Hence our modern Acade- 
mics (q V ) In another gymnasiutn, the Ly- 
ceum, Aristotle, one of Plato’s pupils, established 
his lec<tuies, open to the inner circh* only in 
the morning, and to the public in the after- 
noon Heuici' the Freiudi l/jrer The term 
“ gymnasium ” itself a])parently is first used as 
equivali’Tit loi school only in a Clreek epigram 
of unc(*rtain but probably late date in the 
liti'rally exact phrase “ th(‘ schools of th(‘ 
Academy’’ and the nu'taphoiical phrase in 
the school of Homer” (iv ^Ofxrjpttw yvfxvaam) 

In Latin the term is not usimI simply as equiva- 
lent to school ” , but as the locally correct term 
m such phias(‘s in (hcero as ” all the gym- 
nasiums and s(d loots of tli(‘ philosophers ” 
The Romans despised gymnasia Until the 
time of N('ro tlu're were none in Rome In 
the Middle Ag(‘s, tlu' gymnasium, both thing 
and term, was unknown , except to one or two 
exceptionally leanu'd writers, such as Matthew 
Pans, who d(\sciibed the school kept by Lan- 
franc at Bee as a gymnasium But with the 
Renaissance the passion for (Jreck made the 
iiauK' reapp(‘ai Knigliton describes a Lollard 
conventicle as a gymnasium, ? e school, of 
h(‘resy Th(‘ coming of Manu(‘l (dirysoloras 
(q V ) to t(‘acli Greek at Florcuice m IdOh and 
at Pavia in 1400, and the cons(‘quent passion for 
th(‘ study of Gieek made (ireek terms fashion- 
able Hence already in a l(‘tt(‘r writt(‘n in 1422 
Guarino of Verona usi‘s ‘‘ g 3 nnnasium ” as the 
equivalent of “ school,” and speaks of Cicero as 
flying with the highest glory through all flu* 
schools of Italy {gymnasia Italoriim) Vitto- 
riiio da Feltre (q v ) called his school the 
Gymnasium Palatinum or Palace School This 
school became the model for many, and so 
Ginna'^io became the common term in Italy 
for a public school of the humanist type It 
IS ])ossible that the prominence given in this 
school to phvsical culture, games and sports 
being cultivated almost as much as in our 
modern public schools and universities, mav 
have partly suggested and justified the use of 
th(‘ term “ gymnasium ” From Italy the term 
was transported into Germany, and seems to 
have been first used of the great Netherlands 
schools, which, alike in the numbers attending, 
the age to winch the pupils stayed, and the 
subjects of instruction, were almost as much 
universities as schools, e g the schools connected 
with the Brethren of the Common Life {qv), 
Emmerich, 1474, and Deventer under Hegius 
and Lultich or Lieg(‘ in 1 408 Thes(‘ schools 
became the niodt'l for tin* gieat Reformation 
gvinnasium founded, or lather reconstituted 


by John Sturm {qv.) at Strassburg under 
the control of the Town Council in 1538 It 
was probably the fame of this school that 
finally stamped the term “ gymnasium” on the 
(lerman language as the technical term for 
the great high schools in which the classics 
formed and still form the mam subjects of 
instruction 

In England the term ‘‘ gymnasium ” never 
became popular It was occasionally used 
by way of grandiloquence, and schoolmasters 
were sometimes absurdly termed gymnasiarcha, 
especially in epitajihs, just as in the new 
cathe^dral schools of ILuiry VIII they are 
termed arcfndidasraJus and hypodidascalus 
(which OTK' learned antiquary translated into 
“ master of the horse ”) One learned person 
who died master at FotluTinghav, having been 
second master at Eton, whence he fled from the 
Roman wrath of Mary, even went so far as to 
describe himself on his tombstone as paido- 
triha, the term aiiplied to the gymnasium 
official who rubbed the youth down with oil 
But as a rule the common-sense Englishman 
stuck to the simple and ancient “ grammai 
school ” {q v) A. F. L. 

GYMNASIUM — The equipment of a 
modern educational institution is not complete 
without a gymnasium The provision of a 
special place devoted to the physn^al education 
of youth IS not an innovation of modern times, 
for gymnasia occupied a verv inqiortant place 
111 Greek education {q v ) and it is interesting 
to note that the use of the term in the scholastic 
sense has been retained m Germany, while the 
French lycec recalls the Lyceum, the gym- 
nasium where Socrates and Aristotle met their 
disciples 

‘'Gymnasium” as a term m modern English 
education dates only from the introduction of 
physical training under cover into English 
schools Probably th(‘ eailicst building used as a 
general gymnasium m England was the hall for 
])hysical training, furnished with giant’s strides, 
parallel bars, leaping horses, ladder, ropes, and 
the like, known as Mohammed’s Gymnasium, 
established at Bnghton about 1848 To this 
the numerous preparatory schools which then 
flourished abundantly in Brighton resorted for 
an hour twice a week or so In Germany in 1870 
gymnasiums wore recognized by law as an es- 
sential part of the equipment of public second- 
ary schools But in England physical culture 
had for more than a century at all events, and 
perhaps for longer, been developed by games, 
such as cricket, football, and hockey In 
England though some of the new public 
schools had gymnasiums, that at Rugby Col- 
lege being built in 1859, and at Marl- 
borough College made out of a covered play- 
ground in 1869, they did not reach the -old 
schools, now become a recognized requirement 
of a well eijuipped secondaiv school, till the last 
ilecade of the twentieth century* Even now 
m the great Public Schools and the grammar 
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schools situate m the countiy oi country 
towns, with ample jilaying fields, the gymna- 
sium plays an insignificant part in school life 

A F L 

The first gymnasium connected witli an edu- 
cational institution m the United States was 
that of the Round Hill School, Northampton, 
Mass , built in 1 825 The first college gym- 
nasium was one fitted in a hall ol one of the 
Harvard College buildings in March, 1826 
Outdoor gymnasiums were established at Yale in 
1826, and at Williams and Amherst and Brown 
in 1827 The wave of interest iii gymnastics 
which was responsible for the erection of these 
gymnasiums had passed by 1830 and was not 
revived until I860, when Harvard, Yale, and 
Amherst built new gymnasiums, and were fol- 
lowed by other colleges Except for a tempo- 
rary check during the Civil War, the building of 
gymnasiums lias gone on steadily since 1860, 
and nearly all colleges and secondary schools 
and many elementary schools are now equiiiped 
with them The size, equipment, and cost of 
gymnasiums vary over very wide limits accord- 
ing to the size and financial resources of the 
different institutions There are several col- 
lege gymnasiums that have cost more than 
$200,000 

A typical gymnasium building includes one 
large hall with suspended running track, 
smaller rooms for boxing, fencing, wrestling, 
handball, baseball winter piactice, rowing on 
machines, etc , offices and examination room, 
locker rooms, bathrooms, and swimming pool 
In planning a gymnasium building, the first 
consideration is the dimensions necivssaiy to 
accommodate tin* number of students in the 
institution when the building is erected and to 
])iovide for the probable increase in twenty or 
twenty-five yc‘ars The rectangular form is bet- 
ter than the square for the mam hall A room 
40 by 60 feet is the minimum size in which satis- 
factory work can be done A gymnasium of this 
size would be sufficient for an institution with 
one hundred students The size should increase 
approximately 500 square feet for every 100 
additional students; thus an institution with 
1000 students would need a gymnasium 70 
by 100 feet The height of the ceiling should 
be at least 22 feet in a gymnasium 40 by 60 
feet and increased approximately by one foot 
for every additional 500 square feet of floor 
area 

The bottom of the running track should be at 
least 10 feet from the floor and the surface of tin* 
track at least 8 feet wide and curved to faiali- 
tate turning corners The number and size of 
accessory rooms foi special forms of exercise 
would vary with the number of students to be 
accommodated With a small gvmnasium 
40 by 60 feet, it would be enough to have a 
baseball cage about 20 by 70 feet, a handball 
court 15 by 30 feet, and a room about 20 by 30 
feet for other purposes With a gymnasium 
70 by 100 feet, a cage 30 by 100 feet, four hand- 


ball courts, and three oi four rooms 20 bv 30 Iim 1 
would furnish adequate eiiuipiin'iit All tlu'sc' 
rooms should hnve a height of at least 15 feet 
The locker rooms should have an aiea of 
approximately four square feet for (aieh locker 
when lockers arc* arranged in double tiers 
The best modern bathrooms m gvmnasium 
buildings are equipped with shower baths only, 
each shower having a single mixing valve The 
number of showers necessary for one hundred 
students is about eight and two more sliowc'rs 
for each additional one hundred students 
The administrative office, director’s office, and 
examination room should be arranged (‘ti suiti* 
in the central jiart of the building The 
latest college and school gymnasium buildings 
have a laige hall or room, near the entranct*, in 
which the athletic trophies, banners, and team 
photographs are displayed 

There is no building in the equipment of an 
educational institution where adequate heat- 
ing and ventilation and absolute cleanliness 
are so important as m the gymnasium building 
Scientists have demonstrated that a man ex(*i- 
cising vigorously vitiates the air about ten tinu's 
as much m a given time as when sitting at a 
lecture or recitation The failun* to take this 
fact into consideration when planning gym- 
nasium buildings IS largely responsible foi the 
bad air usually found in gymnasiums Tin* air 
should be washed, heated, humidified, and 
pumped into the gymnasium in sufficient quan- 
tity to supply 100 cubic feet a minute foi each 
individual using the room The installation 
and operation of heating and ventilating 
equipments adeijuate to do this work lnvolve^ 
a very large expense, but it is unwise* economy 
to curtail expenses in this direction The 
temiieiature should be maintained at 62 1o 64 
in looms devob'd to ('Xi‘icise and 72 to 74 in 
lockei rooms and bathiooms Tin* cleaning 
of the gymnasium, locker looms, balhiooins, 
and other accessoiu's is (‘(lually important 
Every part of the building should be efi'aned 
daily, the floois washed frequently and the* 
gymnasium mats ke})t fiee fiom dust ))y tin 
use of vacuum cl(*aners With ad(*(iuate \en- 
tilation and absolute eleanfin(‘ss m a gym- 
nasium building, there is no appieciable diffe*!- 
ence in tin* physiological t‘fii‘cts of indooi and 
outdoor exercise 

Gymnasium Equipment.^ — The ^(‘h'ction ol 
a proper equipment for the gymnasium of a 
school or college should receive the most careful 
attention The essential poinl-s to be con- 
sidered are First, to siqiply enough appa- 
latus for the largest class to be taught, second, 
to have all the apparatus so constructed that 
it may be easily and quickly set up and r<*- 
moved, and third, to distribute the a])paratus 
from the standpoint of practical class manage- 
ment rather than architectural (*xpediency 
A tyiiical equipment for a school or college 
gymnasium in which the largest classes have* 
sixty students would include the following 
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2 vaulting bars, 2 horizontal bars, 2 parallel 
bars, 2 horses, 2 bucks or vaulting boxes, 2 
boms, 2 horizontal ladders, 8 climbing ropes, 
30 stall bars, 2 pairs jumping stands, 4 inclined 
boards, 2 springboards, 2 pairs flying rings, 
8 traveling rings, 6 mats, 5 X 10 feet, 4 mats 
3x8 feet, 1 pair basket ball goals, 2 basket 
balls, 1 indoor baseball outfit, 6 medicine balls, 
10 chest weights, 2 neck machines, 2 rowing 
machines, 60 pairs dumb bells, 60 pairs Indian 
clubs, 60 wands, and a piano The cost of such 
an equipment would be approximately two thou- 
saud dollars 

If the gymnasium is to be used by girls 
only, the horizontal bars, horses, and parallel 
bars may be omitted 

The three largest manufacturers of gymna- 
sium c(|uipment are the Narragansett Machine 
(V), of Providence, RI , the A G Spalding 
Go, of Chicopee Falls, Mass, and Fred 
Medart of St Louis, Mo G L M 

See Athi^tics, Educ’ational, Athletic 
Field, ARCiiiTECTirnE, School, Bvths, 
SwiMMiNo Pool; Ventilation and Heatinc. 

GYMNASTIC TEACHERS — S( >e Physi- 
cal I )l RECTO it 

GYMNASTICS — The term as used by the 
(ir(‘(‘ks ajiplied to all forms ol physical exer- 
cise such as calisthenics, running, jum])ing, 
wiestling, boxing, dancing, and throwing the 
javelin and dis(;us After the long period of 
neglect of organizt*d physical instruclion during 
the Middle Ages, systematic exercise in various 
foi ms found a place* in the new schemes of edu- 
cation The universal and ineradicable im- 
pulse of all healthy children to plav, and the 
appreciation on the part of educators of the 
ini])ortant function oi motor training in edu- 
cation, an* n'spoTisiblc for tlu* incn*asingly large 
place accorded to jihysical ex(*rcise as an in- 
tegral part of educational procedure* since the 
days of Vhttorino da Feltre {(/ v ) 

The dilTerentiation of the lorms of exercise 
into gymnastics, games, and athletic sports 
occurred at tin* end of tlie eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century It was 
during that period that Guts Muths, Jahn, and 
Spiess iqq v ) developed the German system of 
gymnastics Ling {q v ) founded in Sweden 
the system of gymnastics which bears his 
nann*, and athletic sports and games were taken 
up in Ihe colleges and preparatory schools of 
Great Hntain There are two mam classes of 
gymnastic exercises first, calisthenics (q v), 
which includes free movements of arms, legs, 
trunk, etc , exercises with dumb bells, wands, 
bar bells, Indian clubs, rings, hoops, balls, 
(‘tc , marching, and dancing Second, appara- 
tus gymnastics, which includes parallel bars, 
vaulting and horizontal bars, horse, buck, 
vaulting box, stall bars, jump stands, ropes, 
poles, ladders, and many kinds of developing 
appliances, such as chest weights, and other 


machines built on the principle of weight ai-d 
pulley or friction 

The mam difference between gymnastics 
and athletics {q v ) is one of aim The aim of 
gymnastics is discipline or training for its effect 
upon the health, normal development, and 
general efficiency of the individual The chief 
aim of athletics is pleasurable activity for the 
sake of recreation , m the athletic games of boys 
and young men we see the highest and fullest 
expression of the play instinct While the 
characteristic aims of gymnastics and athletics 
are essentially different, some of the most im- 
portant results of physical training are secured 
irom both forms of activity This is true 
especially of the hygienic effects of muscular 
activity upon the circulation, respiration, 
digestion, assimilation, and excretion These 
effects vary over wide limits according to the 
kind of exercise selected 

In considering the educative value of gym- 
nasti(‘s and athletics the most important ])rm- 
ciple IS, that neil her of these activities can serve 
as a sulistitute for the other l^^ach contrib- 
utes some essi*ntial parts of a conqilete 
])hysical education Gymnastic exercises are 
largely subjective in character, they serve 
particulailv to slimulate normal jiliysical devel- 
opment, jiromote good carriage and easy 
coordination in motion and locomotion Every 
gymnastic exercise is given for a definite pur- 
pos(*. The object may be to secuie motor 
coordination, hygienic benefit, oi some spstlietie 
eff(*ct In this respect, gymnastics differs 
radically from athletic exercises, for m the latter 
the primary object is always to produce some 
effect outside of the individual, as hitting a ball, 
throwing an object as far as possible, or reach- 
ing a goal before an opponent The effect of 
such exercises upon tin* individual is always 
incidental and secondary Another advantage 
of gymnastics is, that selection based on scien- 
tific principles of anatomy, physiology, and 
mechanics makes it jiossible to adapt each ex(*i- 
cise to the particular needs of the individual, 
with a view to producing the effect desired 
The educative, hygienic, and aesthetic effects t)f 
exercise are susceptible of definite control in 
gymnastics, but m athh'tics the effects pro- 
duced on the individual are indefinite and 
accidental The particular effect produced 

gymnastics depends partly upon the move- 
ments selected, but mostly upon the manner of 
their execution The best hygienic effects are 
produced by adapting the movements to the 
strength of the individual, bringing into play 
the large muscles of the trunk and thighs, and 
accompanying the exercise with music, which 
adds pleasure to the work The educative 
effects are best secured by careful selection and 
sequence of exercises suited to the state of 
psycho-motor development of the individual, 
and by a method of teaching which demands 
accuracy, precision, and speed in execution 
The aesthetic effects of form, carriage and grace 
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of motion and locomotion r(\siilt f roin jjjvninastic 
dancing and other exercis(\s of the same type 
The recreative value of gymnastics depends 
upon the ability of the teacher to make the work 
interesting, and iii a measure upon the attitude 
of the student toward the work 

In general, the relative effects secured from 
gymnastics and athletics are as follows — 

Gymnastics 

Primary Effects Secondary Effects 

Educative* Organic (vigor) 

Hygienic Recreative* 

iEsthetic Psv< hr»-inotor 

Moral 

Athletics 

Primary Effects Secondary Effects 

Organic (vigor) Educative* 

Psycho-motor Hygienie 

Recreative Aisthetie 

Moral 

It IS very evident from this table that gvm- 
nasties constitutes an essential jiart of a lational 
scheme of physical edu(;atioii The results 
obtaiiH'd from gymnastic training vary widely 
for the* same* reasons that r(*sults vary m all 
branches of (*ducation Poor te'aching and 
madeepiate facilities always ])roduce uiisatis- 
factoiy results in gymiiasties as m any other 
suliject The u(‘ed for systematic jisyeho- 
motoi training and vigorous muscular activity 
foi 01 game development tenuis to increase as 
life beeonie's more eom])lex and spe*eialized 
The glowing appreciation eif the physical basis 
of human efficieniey cannot fail to bring about 
increased receignition for gymnastics in the 
school curriculum, more compe*teiit teache*rs, 
and increased material equipment 0 L M 

See Athletics, Educational, Calis- 
thenics, Greek Education, Physical Edu- 
cation 
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GYMNASTICS FOR GIRLS — In all 

schemers of education, the tendency has beeni to 
provide better facilities and a more extensivi* 
curriculum for boys than for girls This has 
b(*en true particularly in regard to physical 
training. In Germany, England, and the 
United States various forms of physical train- 
ing were provided for boys, while this subject 
was entirely neglected in schools for girls 
Adolf Spiess, the founder of German school 
gymnastics, was the first to advocate gymnastic 
training for girls, but the traditional idea that 
womanly deportment is in contradiction to 
exercise has hindered the development of 
physical training for girls Organic vigor and 
psycho-motor development arc as essential to 
girls as to boys. The results to be accom- 


plish(*(l an* the same, but the methods cm- 
])loved must vary because* of physiological 
differences m the two sexes 

The gymnastics best suitt'd to girls iiichidi* 
marching, calisthenics without hand apjiaialus 
and with wooden dumb bells, wands, bar bells, 
Indian clubs, rings, hoops, etc , simple* exe‘r- 
cises in vaulting and climbing (omitting, in 
general, all exercisers r(‘quiring sup])ort of the 
body on the arms for more than an instant), 
easy e*xerrcise*s in jumping, and dancing’ 
iEsth(‘tic aiiel fedk (lane*nig constitute one of 
the* most valuable feirins of physical training 
for gills of all ages By nierans of judicious 
selection and adaptation, it is possible to secuie 
from daiH'ing most of the essential values of 
exorcise, such as organie* vigor, psyedio-moteir 
training, an el recreation Girls nee'‘el also tlie* 
training that comes from iiartieipation m ath- 
letic sports and team games The qualities 
of courage, se*lf-relianee, leiyalty, and eapacitv 
to eoope'rate with others and suboreliiiate* jie'i- 
sonal mte'rests to the* inteie'sts eif the team vvhie*h 
re'sult freim ])articipation in team games a riel 
sports are* as eiesirable for giils as fen bo\s 
This training is e*s])ecially valualile to eounte'P- 
act the tendenicv of some girls to be* senisitive*, 
introsjiective, anel In e tern much on tlic siibje*c- 
tive* sielc of life* 

In gemcral, girls unde*! twe‘lve‘ or thiite'cri 
ve'ars of age* can do all except the \e‘rv stre*i)- 
uous exercises indulge‘el in by beivs of the same 
age Witli the onset of pul)erty, ceinsiderablc 
modification of the foiins of exencise given to 
girls is made* impeiatne by the anateiniical 
and physiological changes which occur a1 that 
time The* most imjiortant inoelifieations ne'e*- 
essary are the elimination of (‘xercises re'quiring 
the support of the whole body by the shouldt'r 
girdle for more than an instant, the restriction 
of exercises involving jumping to those* iiiveilv- 
ing very little jarring of the body, and in general 
the elimination of violent exeieises The* in- 
troduction of competitive athletic games in 
schools and colle^ges for girls fiom 1.S90 to 1900 
was accompanied in some* places by jiuhlic 
contests between teams r(*presenting different 
institutions This fcatuie eif athl(*tics for 
girls has been abandoned by the leading sclieiols 
and colleges because it was found to be eh'tri- 
mental to the best interests of education 

G L M 

See Athletics, Educational; Dancing; 
Women, Education of, etc 
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GYMNASTICS, GERMAN. — The German 
system embraces three distinct branches, known 
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as VoILst urncn , ot p()])uLu ^^yninastic.s, Srhid- (*(msl.aiitlv aHiM (‘Jich oUkm (lirc'ction, (‘xoiiijili- 

tiirncn, or school ^ynmastics, and \fihlni- jication, instructioii, nuk'ixMidoiit invcstipjation, 

iurnen, or iiiihtary f 2 :yl^lnastl(*^ Th(‘ oip:aiiiza- ])iac*ti(*(‘, (‘nuilatioii, and furtlior mstructjon 

turn of the last, two liranchi's is maintained Thus t,he t-urn(‘is do notr loam their oeeupation 

and controlled by the p;overninent, ioi strictly from h(‘arsay They have lived in and with 

educational pui])oses; the ])opular gymnastic then work, investiji;at(‘d it, pioved it, and pci- 

socictics arc voluntary associations fected it It awakens all th(‘ dormant powers, 

The names of three' teache'is are identified and secures a sc'lf-confidence and readiness 
with the upbuildiTifi; ot (h'rrnan j»;yninastics which aie never found at, a loss ” 

Guts Muths {q,v), 175t)-lS39, Jahn (qv), From 1<S20 to lcS42, Volksturncn was pio- 

1778-1852; and Spiess 1810-1858 Before liibited bv the go^ eminent, gymnasia weie 

the period (joveied by the activities of these closed, and gyinnastie instruction was genei- 

men, the only physical training found m Gcr- ally neglected m the schools In 1842 the King 

man schools was the knightly exeicises m rid- gave his sanction to the ))io])csal ofiered by tlie 

mg, fencing, vaulting, and dancing taught m the mmisti'is ot Wai, the Interioi, and Kducat ion, 

Rittcrakadernicn, and mstiuction in running, that “ bodily exercises should Ix' acknowledgi'd 

jumping, climbing, balancing, and carrying of formally as a necessary and indispensabh' 

heavy weights, given m Basedow’s school at integral jiait of male education, and should Ix' 

Dessau Salzmann {q v), who had been an adopt'd as an agency m the education of t he 

assistant at Dessau, founded the Schnepfentlial jieojde ” Massmann, who had been ('ngag(‘d 

school m 1784, and introduced the simph' m teaching gymnastics m Munich smc(' 1827, 

exercises known as the Dessau p(‘ntathlon A was in 1843 called to Beilm to aid Kichorn’s 

year later, Guts Muths entered upon his serv- departimait m carrying into effect the iilaii 

ice as a teacher at Schnepfentlial, and de- advocuted m the King’s cabinet older lb' 
voted himself to the development of a lational had bi'cii ti aim'd in the methods of Jahn, but 

system of gymnastics and garm's He })ub- not being endowed witli sufh( u'lit skill oi 

lished his Gymna.stics Joi the Yoiuiq m 1793, eneigy to adapt Volkstuinen to si'hool needs, 

the first German manual of gynmasties, this his adnimistiation, which lasb'd until 1850, 

was followed three years latc'r liy a i)ook on was, on th(' whole, a tailuK' 

plays and games Guts Muths’ aim was Massmann was sueci'cdi'd liy Adolf Spii'ss, 

distinctly pedagogical; he divided jihysical who has liei'n called the “fatliei ol G(*rmari 

exeiciscs into gymnastics, manual tiainmg, school gymnastics ” and tlu' “ foundi'i of gyn - 

and youthful plays, and defined gymnastics as nasties for girls ” He received his first mstruc- 

a system of exercises havung bodily ])erfec,tion tion m gymnastics at his latlu'i’s private' school, 

for their aim” The success of Guts Muths’ vv here the methods oi Guts Muths vvc'ic' followed 

gymnastics at Schnepfenthal led to then' m- Later he bc'eanu' accpiamted with Jahn and his 

troduction in many private and a few })ubli(5 methods In 1830, whih' st ill a st.udent , Spu'ss 

schools In 1804 (ruts Muths urged upon the fornu'd a class of boys at Gk'ssc'h, and taught 

Prussian minister, Massovv, the importance* of them ‘^common c'xerc isc's ” {(ilnncniuhunqeti), 

introducing physical education into the* schools oi class drill in “standing, walking, lunning. 
The minister replied that he proposed to make* and jumping ” In Jahn’s systi'in the* nu'inbc'is 

bodily training an essential part of his plan loi ol the class follow their loieturner In 1833 

national education, but the war with Napoleon Spiess becaim* a tc'aelK'i of history, singing, 

preyented the carrying out of tluise plans drawing, and turning in the imblic schools ol 

The particular contribution of Turnvatci Burgdorf, Switzerland \\v lemoved to Basi'l 

Jahn to the German system of physical educa- in 1844 to take charge of the gymnastic instruc- 
tion was to make gymnastics jiopular through tion in the highei schools of that city, and in 

the organization of mdependc'ut associations 1848 he letuined to Germany, having been 

In Die deiitschc Tiirnkiinst, published in 1816, a])pointed to a high office* m the* department of 

Jahn describes the aims of his system of gvin- education ol the Grand Duchy of Hesse He* 

nasties as follows . The turning system would wuis succ(*sstul in the work of organizing and 

leestabhsh tlie lost, symim'try of human devel- supervising jihv^sical training in lioys’ and girls’ 

opmeiit, would connect a jiroper bodily tram- schools throughout that state 

mg witli meie ('xclusive inti'lh'ctual cultiva- Sjuess adojited the nu'thod of “ class turning,” 
tion, would su])i)ly the jnopei counteracting which consists in the simultaneous jierforinance 

influence to the prevailing ov^errefinenient, liy the whole class, eith(*i with or without tin* 

and would comprehend and influence the whole use oi ajiparatus, of given (*xercises at the woid 

man by means ot a social mode of living foi the of command, this method (‘onstitutes one of 

young Evei y turning institution IS a place* for the* fundanu'ntal jirinciples in (h'rman school 

exercising the bodily jiowers, a school of nidus- gymnastics Spiess based his theory of bodily 

try ill manly activity, a place of chivalrous training on the laws of anatomy and physiology, 

contest, an aid to education, a jirotection to the and arranged his (‘xeicisea in compliance wuth 

health, and a iniblic benefit It is constantly his undei standing of those laws He made use 

and interchangeably a place of teaching and of a great v'ariety of exercises, such as free 

of learning In an unbroken cinJe follow movements, marching, jumping, climbing, and 
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Jahn's heavy gymnastics The fiee movements 
were often executed to music. The distinctive 
contribution of Spiess was to render German 
gymnastics systematic and scientific* and to 
adapt them to pedagogical purposes and 
methods His principal books were Lchre der 
Turnkunst (Basel, 1840-1846), and Turnhiich 
fur Schulen (Basel, 1846-1851) 

The progress of gymnastic instruction in 
(h'rinan schools was hindered by the lack of 
(Hunpotciit teachers In 1851 the Royal Cen- 
tral Gymnastic Institute, with jiarallel courses 
of instiuction foi officers of the aiinyand school 
t(‘achers, was established in Berlin under the 
joint control of the ministers of War and Edu- 
cation, and (yaj)tain H Rothstein, of the Prus- 
sian army, who had studied Sw(*dish gymnastics 
111 Stockholm, was placed at its head In 1877 
the institut(' was divided into two S(‘j)aiate 
scliools, one for army officers and the other for 
teachers of gymnastics in schools Rothstein 
attempted to introduce* Swedish gymnastics 
in the institute*, and banished some of the most 
popular exeicises of German gymnastics His 
aedioii led to a bitter controversy, m winch 
prominent teachers, physicians, and profe'ssors 
of the Ikihn Univeisity opposed him lie was 
imally defeated, and resigned his peisition in 
1863 

Gymnastics constitut(*s an integral pait of the 
cairriculum in schools of all grades in Germany 
Each class has its sjiecial time for gymnastics, 
just as it has special hours for arithmetic anel 
reading The exercises ai e carc'fully adapted to 
the age and sex of the jnipils The youngest 
pupils, fi om SIX to ten years old, engage m a great 
vaiiety of siiiijile games, easy free movements, 
maiching, junpimg, and climbing exeicises, 
and tin* easit*r of the fundamental exeicises on 
the gymnastic apparatus In free movements 
and heavy gymnastics the exercises grow moie 
complicat(*d and difficult with the advancing 
ag(* of th(* pu})il Walking tours, skating 
paities, and exinirsions into the woods are 
freqmmtly made under the lead of those who 
t(*ach turning The gyimiawStic course lor giils 
compris(*s the ordinary frc'i* gymnastics with or 
without hand apparatus, skipping lopes, maich- 
ing, dancing, and balancing exercises, various 
gaiiK'S of ball, (*asy jumping, swinging, and 
climbing, and a few of the simj)h*st exeicises 
on the jiarallel and horizontal bars 

A descii[)tion of Get man gymnastics as a 
system of physical training would be inadeiiuati* 
without mentioning tin* extensive develojnnent 
of games and plays, which has taken place m 
German schools during the last twenty-five 
years Practically e\(*iy school in Germany is 
equipped with a playground, and nearly all 
boys’ schools have facilities for swimming 
Organized and supc*rviscd play constitutes an 
(‘sscntial part of the pi(‘sent systi'in of physical 
training. 

In the United Slates the Gi'niian s^^stem of 
g\mmastics has been adopted m many large 
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cities and German teachers appointed to diri'ct 
the work This is true of Chicago, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, St Louih| 
Philadelphia, etc G. L M ^ 
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GYMNASTICS, HYGIENE OF -See 

PlIYblCAL TllAlNlNO, HyGIENE OF 

HABIT — Use of Term — Tin* term 
habit ” 111 the various writings on tin* sub- 
ject IS used in a number of different wavs It 
is used by some writers to cover all of tin* 
organized ri'sponses of an organism Siieh 
authors sp(*ak of tin* habits of the !)(*(*, of the 
ant, and of animals generally, meaning tlu’reby 
the whole repertoire of reflexes, mstmets, and 
habits With advances in eompaiatna* psy- 
chology there should come a stii(*t limitation 
in the use of the term “ habit ” Habd should 
refer oiilij to those motor aequtsitions irhuh have 
been acqoned by on organism dtirniq ils Iifdinu 
The term mental habit ” is sometimes us(*d 
to refer to mental oigamzation along anv lim* 
James, for example, speaks of peieeption as a 
kind of habit ” Such a usi* of tin* t(*rm 
should be avoided, since it introduces a vagiu*- 
ncss m the expression similai to that now 
present in the teim memory ” 

Rise of Consciousness and Rise of Habit 
Simultaneous — Movement first appeals in an 
organism m the form of lettexes, somewhat 
later, as growili processes take place, m the 
more complex form of instincts Manv of 
these instincts are not completely adaptne 
In most organisms the n^flexes and instincts 
arc not numerous enough and (;omplcx (‘iioiigh 
to preserve the life of tin* organism In such 
oases (and probably m no oiganism aii* the 
congenital rosporuscs wholly adequate) tlu* in- 
stinctive and rcfl('x groups must he su])])Ic- 
meritcd by habits llabits wdicn ])(*! fccti'd 
suliservc the same function as rcflc\(*s and 
instincts Angcll and Dewey assume that 
consciousness aris(*s at the iiiom(*iit reflexes 
and instincts break down — t e at the point 
where habit foimation begins As long as 
congenital responses are ad(*quate, there is no 
consciousnevss , the moment adjustment begins, 
consciousness appears Its appearance is an 
integral part of the formation of every habit 
On the other liand, as habits are perf(‘cted and 
approach reflexes (so far as officienev is con- 
cerned), consciousness tends to die away To 
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speak figuratively, the focus of consciousness 
throughout life is always directed upon the 
difficult and new aspects of any adjustment 
Neural Basis of Habit. — The simplest 
neural mechanism operating m any habit must 
consist of a receptor, a seri(‘s of conductors, 
and an effector But such a mechanism 
serves equally well for instincts as for habit. 
Two fundji mental differences, however, appear 
b(‘tween the Iwo sets of mechanisms (1) the 
“ patliways ” involved in instinct are inherited, 
while those in habit are acepnred in ontogeny; 
(2) t]u‘ senes of conductors involved in habit 
jirobably always leads through the cortex, 
both in th(‘ earlv stages of tli(‘ formation of the 
habit, and (‘vem in the lati'i, pi'rfected stage 
In th(‘ cas(‘ of many of the instincts, the neural 
arcs aj)})aientlv may li(‘ wholly infra-cortical. 
In the (aiilv stagi's of habit the cortex as a 
whole IS uiKiuestioiiably involved It is a 
commonlv expressed opinion, at least, that as 
habits become more and more automatic (as 
conscious oversight or attention becomes less 
and h‘ss necessary) the neural processes become 
more and more segmental m character — that 
the s(‘a-t of neural control (as c g m the eye- 
hand or eye-foot reactions) passes to lower 
nervous eiuiters, e g to the basal ganglia 
The work of Franz has thrown some interest- 
ing light upon this question, but it is still an 
ojien one Fianz in his early experiments 
iijnin cats show(‘d that if they weri' allowed 
to establish assoinations between food and the 
opening of probhun boxes, they lost these 
asso(*iations if the frontal lobes were sectioned, 
Init that they (‘ould relearn them His more 
riaarnt experiments upon primates confirms 
this earlier work, and adds the new point that 
if th(‘ association was coru|)letely formed there 
was no loss when the frontal lobes were sec- 
tioned It would look as though the system 
of integration did change and become more 
ciicumscribcd so far as the association area in 
the frontal lobe is concerned, as the habit 
became inoie complete Whether the path- 
way could be still further shortened, so that 
the association areas of the cortex need not be 
involved at all, lemains to be decided 

In psvchology since Hartley’s tunc (and 
more lecently revived by James) we have 
s[)ok(‘n as though the nervous system was 
modified ” so as to respond m a highly 
special wav^ to a stimulus which did not at 
first elicit a coordinated response We have 
s))oken as though an actual pathway was 
formed between the sense organs and the volun- 
tary muscles, as though the nerve fibers 
became modified molecularly in such a way 
as to give passage more easily to an oft-repeated 
stimulus Sherrington’s conception of trans- 
verse membranes situated in the gray matter 
between the end of one axone and the den- 
drites of the next neurone (Synapf^c) through- 
out th(i pathway, is a more recent conception 
These surfaces of separation “ might restrain 


diffusion, bank up osmotic pressure, restrict the 
movement of ions, accumulate electric charges, 
support g, double electric layer, alter in shape 
and surface tension with changes in difference 
of potential, alter in difference of potential 
with changes of surface tension or m shape, 
or intervene as a membrane between dilute 
solutions of electrolytes of different concentra- 
tion or colloidal suspensions with different 
signs of charge ” In other words, we have at 
the synapses a mechanism delicate and com- 
plex enough to account for the formal ion of 
jiathways,” reenforcement and inhibition of 
habits, etc , without supposing that there is 
any actual change or modification occurring in 
the neurone itself (the conductor) as the result 
of repetition of stimulus. 

Habits come to preponderate over reflexes 
and instinctive activity in those organisms 
born with the least mature nervous systems 
Watson and Allen’s comparative experiments 
on the rat and the guinea pig respectively 
show that the rat with its immature nervous 
system begins to form habits (10-12 days) 
much later than the guinea pig (2-3 days), 
which IS born with a re^latively mature nervous 
system, but that the rat can form a greater 
number of such associations and continue to 
form them for a much longer time Plasticity 
is the term used to cover the fact that an 
animal can modify its reflexes and instincts in 
the direction of habit In general, the higher 
we ascend in the scale of animal development, 
the more plastic the nervous system seems t-o 
be, its culmination being in man. Yet this 
advance in plasticity is not continuous Evmi 
in the rodent group we have great diff('ren(*es 
in plasticity between the rat and the guinea 
pig While the chimpanzee and orang-outang 
stand next to man, certain other of th(‘ primates, 
baboon, rhesus, etc , are probably not greater 
in plasticity than the dog (See Plasticity ) 
Facilitation and Inhibition — The subject of 
facilitation and inhibition in the formation of 
complex habits is a topic strangely neglecti'd 
in experimental psychology. We have in 
Sherrington and in many other neuro-physio- 
logical treatises a large amount of data on 
inhibition and reenforcement of the simpler 
neural processes. But experimental jiedagogy 
has more or less neglected studies, i e from the 
standpoint of facilitation and the reverse, of 
the simultaneous formation of several habits, 
the mutual relations existing among groups of 
habits, etc 

On the neural side we have known for some 
tune (thanks to the work of Exner, Mitchell 
and Lewis, Lombard, Bowditch and Warren, and 
more recently, of Sherrington and of Yerkes), 
that the end effect produced by any given 
reflex arc is dependent upon the intensity of 
the stimulus arousing that arc, upon the 
internal condition of the arc, and upon the 
number and temporal relations of jircceding 
reflexes and upon the action taking place 
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simultaneously m other reflex groups A 
sound conveyed to the ear of a chloralized 
rabbit increases the amplitude of the reflex 
movement of the foot induced by the stimulus 
applied to the foot a moment later The 
amplitude of the movement of the knee jerk 
m man likewise can be diminished oi increased 
by stimulating, e g some distance receptor at 
varying intervals before administering the 
electrical stimulus calling out the reflex For 
a careful treatment of the neural processes, 
sec Sherrington, Integrative Action of the Nei- 
vom System, pp 175 ff (reenforcement), 191 IT 
(inhibition), 199 ff (interference), and 36 ff 
(summation) 

Early Habits : the Acquisition of Motor 
Control — Early habits arc formed both in the 
child and in the animal by the trial and error 
process {q v ) The start of voluntary control 
may best be seen in the child in its first attempts 
to grasp objects There are several stages in 
the process, first, there must be an objective 
stimulus which arouses movement Bright 
objects, moving objects, those making tones or 
noises of medium intensity, or those possess- 
ing certain pleasing contact value, m the 
normal child are most likely first to elicit 
movements In the second place, if progress 
toward coordination is to be made, some one 
of the ino\ing organs of the child must come 
into tactual motor relations with the object 
The rattle which is first seen elicits a number 
of motor responses Usually and in th(‘ long 
run the hands, being the most motile organs, 
arc first to touch the objiM^t Touching this 
object, reflexly leads to grasping, the grasping 
of the object then leads to new forms of stimu- 
lation, } e auditory and visual (of movement of 
object) The object is now under control, and 
adaptation is complete It is supposed that 
a strong affective tone, intensely ]>leasural)le 
111 character, apjiears on the com])letion of the 
adaptation^ — ^ upon the successful effort to 
control the object It is supposed further 
that this affective accompaniment means on 
the physiological side an increased blood 
supply for those neuro-musculai processes 
which have just been active, i e for the group 
bringing about the success Thorndike speaks 
of this as the ‘‘ stampmg-in process ” The 
failure of any group of muscles to bring succ'ess, 
on the other hand, brings about a loss in tone 
m those muscles, which results m their dis- 
continuance In other words, the neuro- 
muscular system bringing success is made pre- 
potent (by some change taking place probably 
at the synapses) 

The second trial of the child or animal 
shows usually, but not always, a decrease m 
the number of useless movements and an 
increased speed in the use of the muscular 
group which brought success on the first trial 
Subsequent growth takes place through the 
entire elimination of all useless movements 
In the perfected form the sensory impulses 


aroused by the object release im media tidy the 
proper motor response 

Such command over the muscular system is 
finally attained that in adult life operations 
requiring a long series of muscular acts may 
be executed without the exercise of continuous 
voluntary control. The initiation of the first 
movement in the chain is usually a voluntary 
process As James has well shown, this initial 
movement becomes the stimulus to the si'cond, 
the first and second to the third, and similarly 
throughout the senes In other woids, the 

cue ” to the second and succeeding a(*ts 
finally may come to be kinmsthetic 
Formation of Hierarchies of Habit, Ac- 
quisition of Skill — In the acquisition of any 
skillful act, as, eg piano playing, t> pewiiting, 
sending and receiving the telegraphic codi*, 
there are displayed, m addition to tlie simple 
sensory-motor coordinations, complex or in- 
tegrated groups of coordinations, which wlnm 
studied in detail show an interesting liistorv 
W F Book describes live 8i‘parate stejis in 
making a single letter on the tyjiewTiter, as 
follows (1) getting the cojiv, (2) actual spell- 
ing or thinking of each letter to be made, 

(3) mentally locating it on the keyboard, 

(4) getting the proper finger to the key, 

(5) again jironouncmg the letter or iiiiliatmg 
the final letter-making movements These 
simple habits are short-circuited oi abridged 
by a long, slow process until the mere sight of 
the letter initiates the movement foi (h'pn'ss- 
ing the key, i e the letter association has bi'ini 
formed Long before tlie piocess has be(‘om(‘ 
automatized the next higher order of habit 
has put 111 its appeaiance, le these simph' 

letter habits ” beceme integrated into “ syl- 
lable habits,” then into easy “ word liabits,” 
then into complex woid habits, into (‘asv 
“ phrase habits,” etc , until finally the (‘\pert 
stage IS reached, wheie the word and jihiase 
habits hav(‘ become so perfecieil tliat the wilt- 
ing IS absolutelv continuous In this process 
of acquiring skill, siin])le liabits aie not fust 
mastered and then the next higher ordtn, (dc , 
until the expert stage is i cached All orders 
of habits “ make gams simultancouslv, but not 
equally ” (Bryan and Harter, Pi^qch Rev , 
Vol VI, 1S99, pp 346 -375) Book compaies 
the develo]mient of the different ord(‘rs of 
habit to the march of a flock of sh(‘(‘]>, the 
whole flock moves forward, iiow^ fast, now 
slow, but any particular animal may push 
ahead at this moment and lag bcdiind at the 
next. 

Breathing Places and Plateaus — The on- 
ward movement of the group of habits as a 
whole 18 often checked There are daily fluc- 
tuations, due m part to mood, fatigue, and the 
actual forgetting between one day’s practice 
and the next, especially when new and higher 
orders of habits are just appearing (see Book 
on warming-up process ”) In addition to 
these easily understood fluctuations there are 
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longer and more serious breaks in the process, 
lasting from six to eight days (Book), and still 
longer periods called plateaus, occurring at 
critical stages in the learning yirocess and endur- 
ing for a much longer time than the “ breath- 
ing places ” (thirty-three days in one case men- 
tioned by Book) These plateaus (including the 
“ breathing places ’’ under this heading) appear 
in the work of Bryan and Harter (telegraph send- 
ing and receiving), Swift (tossing and catching 
balls), and Jiook (typewriting) Bryan and 
Hartei suyipose that these plateaus appear 
when the lower order habits are approaching 
then maximum of development, but are not 
sufhcieiitly automatic for use as elements in 
the higlier order habits For these investiga- 
tors they are necessary periods of ‘‘ incuba- 
tion,” where elementary habits are making 
substantial gains preparatory to their organi- 
zation into higher order of habits Book 
objects to this theory of plateaus on the 
ground that there is not a sufficient time 
sequence m the development of the different 
orders of habits He separates the breathing 
jilaces from the plateaus The breathing 
places are du(‘ to irregular lapses in attention 
A bad day’s work may dampen the learner’s 
aidor for several days Plateaus, on the other 
hand, while not appearing in all of Book’s 
curves, occur, when at all, at critical stages in 
the leaining piocess They are,, according to 
Book (a) “ Resting places in the learner’s 
interest and effoit, or (/>) Mn‘eak-down ’ 
stages caused by excessive effort wrongly 
ayiplied ” 

As a matter of fact, a complete analysis of 
these bleaks in the learning process cannot yet 
be given Nearly all of the investigators have 
chosen habits which are too complex for com- 
plete analysis From the standpoint of neural 
control, theie seems to be no conceivabh' 
reason why a learning curve should show 
fluctuations other than those reflecting the 
general bodily condition and those due to 
changes iii metabolism 

Transfer of Habit : Cross-Education - It is 
apparently fiiinly established that the exercise 
of any one muscular organ of the body will 
improve the bilaterally symmetrical organ 
Volkmann found that jiracticing the left arm 
111 discrimination produced a very marked im- 
])io\ement in the light without any practice* 
ill the latter Similar experiments show that 
])ractic(‘ upon the dynamom(*ter with either 
hand will improve th(* strength of grip m the 
other (Scripture. Downs, ct al ) Similarly 
Davis found that improvement in the quick- 
ness of the tapping with the right great toe 
was accompanied by 151 per cent improvement 
in the left foot, 100 per cent as much in the 
right hand and 83 per cent in the left hand 
Woodworth has made experiments with similar 
lesults upon the accuracy of hitting a dot 
Davis’s conclusions that the effects of exercise 
may be transferred to a greater or lesser 
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degree from the parts practiced to other parts 
of the body, and that the transference is 
greatest to symmetrical and closely related 
parts, 18 firmly established, but the interpret 
tatioii of the facts is not very clear The 
whole question is more or less bound up with 
that of the effects of training upon memory 
(See Memory ) Thorndike, with his theory of 

identical elements ” in memory transfer, 
attempts with some success to extend his theory 
to cross education, e g. holding that Wood- 
worth’s transfer obtained in striking at a dot 
with the left hand is due largely to the fact 
that the practice with the left hand trained 
the eye, and that this training is largely re- 
sponsible for the improvement noted in the 
right (unpracticed) hand The more recent 
and thorough work of p]bert and Meumann 
tends to establish the fact against James, and 
to some extent against Thorndike as well, that 
rote memory can be improved by practice 
The position that such effects were due to 
common elements and to common modes of 
attack, better use of attention, elimination of 
useless methods of attack, increase of interest 
m problem, etc , is still a tenable one It 
must be said, however, that Ebert and Meu- 
mann themselves hold that in addition to these 
factors there is a training of some common 
memory capacity 

Automatism and Allied Phenomena — In 

hypnosis, m certain functional nervous dis- 
eases, and in sleep walking, we meet with auto- 
matic reactions of various kinds. They may 
show themselves in the form of word repeti- 
tions, echoinha, gesture repetitions, echopraxin 
(in hypnosis, katatoma, etc), and in steieo- 
typy Stereotypy may take different forms, 
e g we may have a stereotypy of attitude, of 
movement, oi of language (verbigeration) In 
these cases we often see patients maintaining 
uncomfortable attitudes for hours, others will 
walk for long distances, taking alternately 
three steps forward and two backward, others 
will repeat phrases or verses indefinitely 
Such phenomena belong to the field of psy- 
chiatry rather than to that of psychology and 
education In normal individuals such phe- 
nomena are occasionally met in fits of abstrac- 
tion and in sleep 

Social and Pedagogical Implications of 
Habit — The ideal training of a human being 
would give him the ability to react adequately 
and rapidly and with a minimum of fatigue to 
any individual or social situation In our 
complex civilization, which is ever changing in 
its point of stress, which is ever presenting new 
problems, an organism must automatize as 
many adjustments as possible, and as easily 
and as rapidly as possible in order to leave 
the mind free to meet the point of stress. 
The early formation of right personal habits 
has been insisted upon in all writings upon 
habits Probably the necessity of forming 
habits which are not immediately utilizable 
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has not been sufficiently insisted upon. During 
adolescence there is, especially if there is a 
bad inheritance, a period when many new and 
strange demands are made upon the nervous 
system At times it breaks down under the 
strain Good personal habits — those relating 
to temperance, control of the sex impulses, the 
right use of money, respect due to other members 
of society, etc , serve oftentimes to carry the 
individual with poor inheritance safely over the 
periods of conflict Often when this faulty in- 
heritance IS present it is augmented by careless- 
ness in the formation of the early habits (m para- 
noia, e g we hnd carelessness in the use of money, 
extravagances, etc , in many forms starting very 
early in life The implication is that such 
tendencies might be checked if noted early 
enough) Much has been and is still being 
done in the case of functional nervous diseases 
by the process of reeducation In regard to 
the second point, — forcing the youth to form 
habits not immediately utilizable, — possibly 
enough has not been said Normal develop- 
ment in certain cases ceases after a fixed low 
level of efficiency has been attained Such 
subjects either have to be carried through life 
by other members of society, or else they must 
be trained to take a more modest but inde- 
pendent place in life Manual training for the 
male and similar training for the female in 
household work, sewing, millinery, etc , is of 
the utmost necessity Even though normal 
developing nt continues, these haliits in times of 
financial reverses are of the utmost advantage 
to their possessors J. B W. 

Sec Acquired Characteristics. 
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HABITUATION. — See Habit. 

HACKETT, HORATIO BALCH (1808- 
1875) — Philologist and college professor, was 
graduated from Amherst College in 1830 and 
from the Theological Seminary at Andover m 
1834 He subsequently studied at Halle and 
Berlin in Germany. He was tutor at Amherst 
College and professor at Brown University and 


the Newton Theological Seminary. He pub- 
lished a Chaldee Grammar (1845), a Hebrew 
Grammar (1847), a Hebrew Reader (1847), and 
numerous works on Biblical literature 

W. S M. 

HACKLE Y, CHARLES WILLIAM (1809- 
1861) — College professor and textbook author, 
was graduated from the United States Military 
Academy at West Point in 1829, and was 
instructor there for three years (1829-1832) 
He was professor in New York University 
(1835-1838), president of Jefferson College, 
Miss (1838-1S43), and professor in Columbia 
University (1843-1861) His publications in- 
clude Treatise on Algebra (1846), Elementary 
Coarse ?n Geometry (1847), Elements of Trigo- 
nometry (1850), and several works on scuentific 
subjects. W. S M. 

HACKNEY COLLEGE. — See London, 
University of. 

HADLEY, JAMES (1821-1872) —Text- 
book author and college profcssoi , was edu- 
cated at Fairfield Academy and graduated at 
Yale College m 1842 He was many years 
professor of Greek at Yale, and was the author 
of a widely used series of Greek texts 

W S M 

HAGAR, DANIEL BARNARD (1820-1896) 
— Normal school principal, was born at New- 
ton, Mavss , on Apr 22, 1820 He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Newton and 
graduated at Union College in 1843 He was 
for several years principal of academies in New 
York, and later was principal of the high 
school at Jamaica Plain, Mass From 1865 
to 1896 he was principal of the State Normal 
School at Salem, Mass He issued the call 
for the organization of the National Teachers’ 
Association {q.v ) , was one of the organizers 
of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
and for some years one of the editors of the 
Massachusetts Teacher He also wrote nuriuT- 
ous papers on normal school education 

W. S M 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE — Sec Grammar 
Schools, English, College, English, Pub- 
lic Schools 

HAITI, EDUCATION IN —The Republic 
of Haiti occupies the western part of the island 
of Haiti, the second in size of the West Indies. 
The original inhabitants were jiractically ex- 
terminated in contests with the Spanish in- 
vaders, who eventually gained peaceful posses- 
sion of a depopulated island It was repeoplcd 
by African slaves, first imported in 1517 The 
Spaniards gradually deserted the island for the 
more attractive regions of the American con- 
tinent French and English adventurcis 
formed a settlement on the northern shore, 
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which was recognized as a department of 
France in 1714, to which country that portion 
of the island had been ceded by the Treaty of 
Ryswick, 1697 The uprising of the negroes 
in 1791, the heroic leadership of Toussaint 
rOuverture, and the final surrender of the 
island to France, m 1795, are memorable epi- 
sodes in its early history After a long period 
of struggle and uncertain destinies, the Domin- 
ican Republic was proclaimed in 1824, and in 
1858 the Republic of Haiti was established 
This division of the island covers an area of 
about 10,200 square miles and has a present 
population estimated at 2,029,000, of whom 
nine tenths are negroes and the remainder, 
save two or three hundred Europeans, are 
mulattoes 

Foi purposes of local administration the re- 
public is divided into five departments, com- 
prising cighty-six communes The people are 
Roman Catholics, and society retains the dis- 
tinctions of the old regime in France, the upper 
class possessing wealth and refinement, in strik- 
ing contrast with the ignorant masses The 
leaders of the republic have professed great 
regard for education, and their public utter- 
ances on this subject reflect the theories and 
sentiments of the leaders of the French Revo- 
lution, but with few exceptions, among whom 
should be named in paiticular President Fabre 
Geffrard, they have been theorists merely, or 
prevented by repeated revolutions from giving 
effect to their purposes 

Public instiuction was represented in the 
government of the new republic by a cabinet 
officer, and the country was divided into four- 
teen distncts, to each of which was assigned a 
government inspector of schools and higher 
institutions In 1860, or two years after the 
republic was proclaimed, a law was passed 
providing that public instruction should be 
gratuitous, and the establishment of primary 
schools obligatory upon local authorities 
Through the efforts of the Mimster of Public 
Instruction, M Elie Dubois, schools were 
established in the principal cities, and they 
have been maintained to the present day In 
tlie country districts very little progress has 
been made, the fitful endeavors in this direc- 
tion having been constantly interrupted by 
political commotions At present there are 
about 480 public primary schools, of which 
number 275 (122 for boys, 153 for girls) are in 
the cities The total includes 39 schools for 
boys 111 (charge of Christian Brothers {q.v ) , 
and more than 50 schools for girls in charge 
of sisterhoods Schools established by the 
teaching orders of the Church are adopted as 
public schools and receive appropriations from 
the public treasury In fact, to the teaching 
orders must be credited nearly all the progress 
in education thus far realized in the island 

The influence of French precedents is seen in 
the establishment of schools in which training 
for the industrial aits is combined with general 


education. The earliest institution of this sort 
in Haiti was the Matson Cenirale^ created in 
1849 during the imperial rule of Soulouque, 
whose adventurous career reached its climax in 
1846, when he was acclaimed Emperor under 
the title of Faustin I The Matson Centrahy or 
School of Arts and Trades, is a government in- 
stitution, occupying a commodious site at Port- 
au-Prince, and having accommodation for 150 
boarding pupils. The course of instruction 
includes academic studies, technical branches, 
religion, music, and military tactics The school 
IS equipped with fourteen workshops for wood 
and metal work, blacksmithing, carriage manu- 
facture, etc , but still needs provision for some 
of the pressing demands of Haiti in industry 
A second technical school, Ecole Itbre profes- 
sionnelle, was established at Port-au-Pnnee 
under private auspices in 1892, but through lack 
of financial support was soon discontinued 
There are two orphanages for girls, one at Port- 
au-Prince and the other at Cayes, both man- 
aged by sisterhoods, but subventioned by the 
government The former and more important 
of the two, the Orphehnat de la Maddeinej was 
founded Feb 18, 1893, by the Mothei Supe- 
rior, Eustochie, of the sisters of St Joseph of 
Cluny The institution receives an annual 
grant from the State of 444 gourdes ($429) 
The instruction includes, besides the elementary 
branches, housekeeping and household aits, 
sewing and cutting, embroidery, lace making, 
etc 

For the secondary education of boys there arc 
in the six principal cities public lyc<^es which 
follow official programs A commission ap- 
pointed in 1893 to advise as to desirable modi- 
fication in the plan of study recommended 
changes in favor of modern subjects, especially 
the scientific studies that prepaie for the medi- 
cal profession and for the technical arts There 
are a number of business colleges for young 
men and several excellent secondary schools in 
charge of the teaching orders, also a college 
supported by the Wesleyan mission 

Higher education is represented by a national 
school of medicine and pharmacy, a school of 
maternity, and a school of law, all at Port-au- 
Prince, and by private schools of law in other 
cities, which receive grants from the public 
treasury The national school of applied 
sciences at Port-au-Pnnee is equipped with a 
bacteriological laboratory at which important 
invevstigations are conducted The fine arts 
arc promoted by the national school of drawing 
and painting, also at the capital 

A select number of youths are sent every 
year by the government to study in Europe or 
in the United States; but while opportunities 
are thus provided for an 6\iie circle, the low 
state of the masses is recognized and deplored 
An earnest effort at reform was begun in 1910 
by the passage of a compulsory education law 
with penalties for its violation, but subsequent 
revolutions have prevented further progress in 
206 
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respect to general education, and have inter- 
rupted plans for developing technical educa- 
tion, more especially as related to agriculture 
The annual budget for public instruction is 
about 4,000,000 francs ($800,000). A. T. S. 
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HAKLUYT, RICHARD (M 552-1 6 16) — 
The great historian of Elizabethan travels, 
under the title of the Principal Navigations ^ 
Voyages, Trajjiques and Discoveries of the Eng- 
lish Nation within the compass of these 

1600 y cares (published 1589), was educated at 
Westminster School, where Honter’s Cosmo- 
qraphia was taught In 1570 Hakluyt was 
chosen student of Christ (hiurch, Oxford, and 
took his M A in 1577, and became a preacher 
In th(i Epistle Dedicatory of his Principal 
Navigations he narrates how his cousin Richard 
Hakluyt in his chambers at the Middle Tem])le 
had instructed him in certain books of (/os- 
mography, with a universal map, pointing 
with his wand to all the known seas, gulfs, 
Imys, straits, capes, rivers, empires, etc , ancl 
giving him full geographical information about 
tliem When he went to Christ Church, he 
continued these studies, reading whatever he 
could find extant in the Creek, Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, P>ench, and English 
languages In my public lectures,’’ he says, 

I was the first that produced and shewed 
both the old imperfectly composed and the 
new lately reformed Maps, Clobes, Spheres, 
and other instruments of this art for d(*mon- 
stiation in the common schools, to the singular 
pleasure and general contentment of my audi- 
toiy ” On Apr 1, 1584, Hakluyt wrote a 
letter to Sir Francis Walsmgham, directing the 
loundation of a lectureship in mathematics 
and another on the art of Navigation in Lon- 
don in or about Ratclilfe, at- a yi'arlv stipend 
of £50 each He citi's the case of the mathe- 
matics lectin eship st'cured at Pans bv Peter 
Itamus (</ V ) Though Hakluyt was not suc- 
cessful in getting a lectureship in navigation 
established, the teaching of the subject in 
mathematical schools (principally private) in 
the seventeenth century became a settled 
practice F W 

See Geography. 
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HALDEMANN, SAMUEL STEHMAN 

(1812-1880) — Naturalist and author, was 
born at Locust Grove, Pa , and was educated 
in a classical school at Harrisburg, at Dickinson 
College, and at the University of Pennsylvania 
He was for many years professor in Delawau' 
College and at the University of Pennsylvania 
He was one of the founders of the American 
Philosophical Association and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
{qv) He wrote numerous works on agri- 
culture, chemistry, and natural historv, and 
the following school books. Elements of Latin 
Pronunciation (1851), Analytic Orthography 
(1860), Outlines of Etymology (1877), and 
W ord-huilding (1880). W S M 

HALE, BENJAMIN (1797-1869) —Third 
president of Hobart College {qv) , was gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin College m 1818 and th(‘ 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1822 He 
was tutor at Bowdoin (1823-1827), professor 
at Dartmouth College (1827-1835), and presi- 
dent of Hobart College (1836-1858) He was 
the author of Introduction to Principles of 
Carpentry (1827), and of several religious 
books W S M 

See Hobart CkiLLEGE 

HALES, ALEXANDER OF (d 1245) — 
The first great schoolman, exercising a powerful 
influence over his successors, who made the 
thirteenth centurv the golden age of Scholas- 
ticism He was born and educated at Hales 
in hhigland, and became a Franciscan friai 
He was one of the most famous professors at 
the University of Pans, and won foi himself 
the titles of Doctor Jncfragibilis, Doctor Doc- 
torurn, Thcologoriwi Monarchia, and Eons Vita 
Bonaventure W'as one of his pupils, and Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotiis were profoundly 
influenced by him Writing just after tiie 
recovery of the works of Aristotle, he w'as the 
first to bring the Aristotelian ethics and 
philosophy to bear upon the ( ’hnstian system 
While his psychology w'as Aristotelian in its 
genciral trend, it followed the tiaditional 
Augustmian views of the soul and its faculties 
His most important, contribution to philosophy 
was the development of the scholastic method 
(q V ) and its application to the discussion of 
theological problems This method, which 
controlled t,he thought of se\'eial succeeding 
generations, and is still dominant in Roman 
Catholic theology, wuis fully developed m lus 
vast Sumnia Theoloque, whudi was WTitten at 
the request of Pope Innocent IV and printed 
at Nuremberg in 1182, and served as the 
model for the great summists of the next gene- 
ration His chief contributions to Theology 
were the doctrines of the Treasury of Merits 
and the Indelibihtv of the Sacraments, wdiich 
have ever since held so prominent a jihice in 
the teaching and practice of the Roman 
Catholic Church. W. R 
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HALF-DAY SESSIONS — See Holidays, 
School, Seh^hons, Length ok School. 

HALF-TIME PUPIL. — See Enijland, Edu- 
cA'rioiv IN, Examinations; Sessions, Length 

OK S(^HOOL. 

HALF-TIME SYSTEM, PART TIME 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. - See Sessions, 
Length of School, Holidays, School 

HALIFAX, MARQUIS OF. — Sec Savile, 
(Jeorge. 

HALL or HOSTEL (Aula, Hospitium, P«da- 
gogium). — Originally a house (or even a 
single room) tenanted by a group of university 
students in common In some cases these 
would perhaps be boardeis with a master, we 
find early university statutes diiected against 
masters canvassing on the one hand foi pupils 
among the freshmen, and, on the otliei hand, 
outbidding each other foi hous(‘S In other 
mstanees the principal was originally one of 
the scholars, or even a townsman, wlio made 
himsell lespoiisible for the rimt, etc In any 
case the halls w(‘ie at first staitlingly d(*ino- 
ciatic; juiiuupals were cleetial and statutes 
weie flamed by th(‘ consmit of all the students; 
and this custom influenced the eailiest colleges, 
which were in fact only endowed hospitta 
An instance of the transition between a hall 
and a college may be seen m the loundation of 
St “Honor^ at Pans This was “ a c<‘itam 
hous(‘, to be furnished with thutiH'n beds for 
the use of pool scholars’’ under th(’ waiden- 
ship of one of the ( unons of the Church of 
St -Honord, who was however to be removed 
if the students showed just cause of complaint 
against his rule (Dcnifle, (Hi art Umv Par 
1 (>8 ) The earlier (jollegcs weie in fact gen- 
(Mally styled “ House ” oi “ Hall,” a fact which 
may best be illustrated by ('numerating the 
hist twi'lve (hiinbiidge endowments in oidei of 
tlu'ir fouudatmn Tlu'se aie IVti'rhouse (1284), 
IMichaelhouse (1324), Clan' Hall (132()), King’s 
Hall (1337), Pembrok(' Hall (1347), (lonville 
Hall (1348), Trinity Hall (1350), Corpus 
(diristi College (1352), King’s College (1441), 
(Queen’s (College (1448), St Catharine’s Hall 
(1475), Jesus Colh'ge (1400) The great fouii- 
ilation of Trinity (1540) absorbed two older 
colleges (Michaelhouse and King’s Hall) and 
seven hostels, of which one (Garret Hostel) 
retains its name to the present day Dr. 
Rashdall has traced the steps by which the 
halls passed from simple lodging houses into 
officially recognized and controlled communi- 
ties. University control may be said to have 


begun with the thirteenth-century legislation 
which enacted that a house once tenanted by 
students might thenceforth be let to no out- 
sider so long as there were still students to 
hire it. Then (about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century) the authorities attempted to 
enforce residence m colh'ges or halls upon all 
but the richest and poorest students, and, at 
the same time, to enforce stricter rules within 
these buildings The prineipalships were 
n'stricted to masters, and m many other ways 
collegiate reacted upon aularian discipline, 
yet thes(' reforms worked so slowly that at 
Pans, as late as 1486-1487, “ certain women 
kept halls and colleges,” as m later turn's th(' 
Dames’ Houses flourished at Eton W(' must 
therefore look upon the oiigmal meaning of 
*^Hall” as a latlu'r elastic teim Among (Cam- 
bridge colleges. Glare and 8t (’atharine’s kc'jil 
the title until quite recent times. Trinity Hall 
keeps it still to avoid confusion with Trimtv 
College At Oxford, not onlv tin' tith', but 
the thing still survives m St Edmund’s Hall, 
endowed as early as 1260, but never fonnalh' 
incorporated, and existing since 1557 in jiartial 
dependence ujion Queen’s (k)llege, others 
were merged into colleges dining th(‘ nineteenth 
century A few modern halls have' bei'ii 
founded both at Oxford and at (’ambridge foi 
certain groups of non-coll('giat(* students, 
mostly on a denominational n'ligious basis 
The teini “ hosU'l system” has been applu'd m 
modern tmu's to tiu' more economical airangi'- 
ments m foiei' at tlu' leci'iit foundations of 
Keble C’olleg(‘, (Jxfoid, and Sc'lwyn ( ’olleg(', 
Caminidge, when' the stuih'iits ha\(' all nu'als 
in common, and m otlu'i ways conform more' 
closely to the collectivist ('conomy of iiK'du'val 
halls and colleges 0 0 (’. 

S(‘c Dormitories, Universities, Student 
Life 
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HALL, ARETHUSA (1802-1880) L(‘ader 
in the movement for the higlu'r ('ducal ion of 
women, privately edueated She was prin- 
cipal of academies at Greenland, N H , and 
Haverhill, Mass (1826-1849) At the lattei 
academy she was the instructor of the po('t 
John G Whittier She was also engaged in 
secondary school work at the Brooklyn Female 
Academy (now Packer Institute) and the 
Brooklyn Heights Seminary (1849-1860) She 
wrote Manual of Morals (1849), Literary 
Readei (1850), and papers on the higher edu- 
cation of women. W. S. M 
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HALL, BAYARD RUST (1798-1809) — 
Educational writer and principal of Kocondary 
schools, was graduated from Union C'ollege in 
1820 and Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1823 He was president of the Uollege of 
Indiana (which 8ubHe(iuently became Indiana 
University) at Bloomington from 1823 to 1831, 
and pnncipal of academies in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey from 1831 to 1846 
His educational publications include a Latin 
Grammar (1828), The New Pvrehase (a satire 
on the higher educational institutions in the 
Middle West, 1843), "Teaching a Scieme (1848), 
and The Teacher Taught (1852) W. 8 M. 

HALL, JOHN (1627-1056) — An English 
scholar , wrote at the age of twenty-two years. An 
Jlninhle Motion to the Parliament of England 
concerning the Advancement of Learning and 
Ueformation in the Umversitien He was edu- 
cated at Durham School and studied at St 
John’s (College, Cambridge He removed to 
Ixnidon m 1647, and entered at Cray’s Inn 
The JIumble Motion contains a vigorous on- 
slaught on the university studies and teaching 
of the time, written, as the title shows, under 
tlie inspiration of Bacon’s writings He com- 
plains of the abuse of the endowments of th(‘ 
university The revenues might be devoted 
to the establishment of more professorshijis 
and fewer fellowshijis He savs, speaking of 
(’ambndge, that there ai(‘ only ])r()fessoishi])s 
for the three principal faculties, and “ thes(‘ 
but lazily read, and are carelessly followed ” 
He complains tliat no cheumstry is studied, 
an early reference to the sulijt'ct by this name 
He deprecates the lack of c^uick or dead 
anatomies, or ocular demonstration of luubs ” 
Nor IS there any manual demonstration of 
mathematical theorems or mstiuments” He 
suggests a calculation and ameudment of 
the epochs of time ” He suggests that tin* 
needed reformation of the universitu‘s can be 
brought about by reducing the friar-like ” 
list of fellowships, so that it only includes 
working fellows of different kinds Money 
thus saved could be applied to experiments 
and inventions, etc Improving on Humphrey 
Gilbert {q v ) he suggests that two (instead of 
one) new books could go to the public library, 
and that copies of foreign books sold lu Eng- 
land should also be required Antupiities, e g 
medals, statues, ancient rings, etc , taken 
from confiscated estates, should go to the public 
museums, and foreign scholars should be hon- 
ored Like Comemus, he is an advocate of 
realistic instruction in the school In short, 
his University demands are the further de- 
velopment of mathematics, the determined 
investigation of natural science and catalogu- 
ing of results, and the drawing up of a synopsis 
of medicine Hall is said to have had a pen- 
sion from the Commonwealth authorities 
equivalent to £350 a year of T^esent money, 
and Thomas Hobbes the philosopher said of 
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him: No man had ever done so gjcat Ihmgh 

at his age.” F. W 
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HALL, SAMUEL READ (1795^1877) — 
One of the earliest organizers of American in- 
stitutions for the training of teachers, was 
born at Croydon, N.H , on Oct 27, 1795 He 
was educated in the district schools and at 
Kimball Academy, Meriden, N H Foi ten 
years he was a teacher in the district schools , 
and in 1823 he organized a seminary foi the 
training of teachers at Concord, Vt The semi- 
nary was later moved to Andover, Mass , and 
subsequently to Plymouth, N H During the 
seventeen years (1823-1840) that Mr Hall 
conducted his teachers’ seminaries, the first 
of their kind in the United States, he was active' 
in agitating the cause of prolessional education 
His Lectures on School-Keeping (1829) and his 
Lectures on Female Education (1832) were im- 
poitant contributions to the scientific stud> 
of education during the early peiiod Hall was 
one of the founders of the American Institute 
of Instruction {q v ), and he is reported to have 
made the first use of blackboaids (qv) in the 
United States The late Henrv Barnard is 
authority for the statement that Hall used 
blackboards m the district schools that he 
taught prior to 1815, and e\tensi\e use was 
made of blackboards in the teachers’ seminaries 
that he conducted between 1823 and 1840 
Besides the two educational books alieady re- 
ferred to. Hall was the aiithoi of numerous 
textbooks, including The Child\ Assistant 
(1827), Geography for Children (1832), School 
History of the hniUni States (1832), and School 
Anthmetic (1836) W S M. 

8ee Education, Academic 8tudy of 

HALL, THOMAS (1610-1665) — Minister 
and schoolmaster — a pedagogical follow ei of 
John Brinsley {q v ) lit' was educated at thi* 
King’s Bchool, Worcestei, wheie Heiiiy Blight 
was schoolmaster, from 1624 to 1629 he was at 
Oxford He returnt'd to W Orcestershiie anti 
taught a ” ])rivate school at the (’hajiels be- 
longing to King’s Norton ” He became cuiatt* 
of King’s Norton and master of the free gram- 
mar school at the same filace In his school 
work, some persons of quality sent their sons 
“ to table (board) in the house with him,” and 
many of his scholars proved able ministers 
He contributed to the library of the Free 
School at Birmingham, and at King’s Norton 
he gave his study of books, on condition that 
the parish built a library house for them. 

The classical school textbooks written by 
Hall are. (1) Wisdom's Conquest — or An Ex- 
planation and Grammatical Translation of the 
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I,i(k hook of Ovid’s Metamorphosis (1651); (2) 
Phaeton's Folly or the downfall of Pride. Being 
a Translation of the 2nd Book of Ovid's Metor- 
morphosiSy paraphrastically and Grammatically 
(together with Flowers, Phrases, Rliotoric, 
Etymologies) (1655) 

Hall further wrote the VindicuB Liteiarumy 
the Schools Guarded (1654), in which he attacked 
the position of the Anabaptists, who argued 
according to Hall that the arts and sciences are 

idols, anti-christian, the smoke of the bottom- 
less pit, filth, froth, dung, needless and useless 
for the right understanding of the Scripture. 
The Spirit alone was suflficient without the 
human help of learning.'’ Hall therefore 
undertakes to prove the excellency and use- 
fulness of arts, sciences, languages, and history 
and all sorts of human learning m subordination 
to divinity and preparation for the ministry. 
Hall’s defeiLse of learning is cast in logical form 
It is followed by Centiiria Sacra, a hundred rules 
for expounding the Scriptures and a Scriptural 
rhetoric, contammg a compendium of all the 
most material tropes and figures m the Scriptures. 
In the same volume is contained the Histrio- 
mastix, or a whip for Webster — an examination 
of John Webster’s (g v) Examen of Academies, 
which Hall calls delusive,” and claims to 
show the sophistry of Webster’s ” new-found 
light,” which Hall thinks tends to the sub- 
version of universities, philosophers, physicians, 
magistrates, ministers Hall also wrote books 
on the Loathsomeness of Long Hair, 1654, and 
the Downfall of May-Games, 1660 F W. 

HALLE. — See Fhancke, August Hermann; 
Germany, Education in, under Universities, 
Thomasius, Christian, Wolff, Christian. 

HALLE, THE ROYAL FREDERICK UNI- 
VERSITY OF — This institution was estab- 
lished 111 1694, the University of Wittenberg 
(gv), established in 1502, being incorporated 
with it in 1817, this explains the official title, 
Vereirugte Friedrichs-Umversitat Halle- Witten- 
berg The plan of founding a seat of higher 
learning at Halle goes back to the Elector 
Frederick III of Brandenburg, who was desir- 
ous of maintaining a university for the newly 
acquired ducliies of Halberstadt and Magdeburg, 
thereby removing the existing dependence uj)on 
th(‘ nearby Saxon university of Leipzig, he 
was furthermore anxious to possess another 
Lutheran citadel of learning besides the some- 
what remotely situated UniviTSity of Koiugs- 
berg The celebrated jurist Thomasius (gv), 
whose advanced ideas had led to his dismissal 
by the conservative University of Leipzig, 
transferred his activities to the city of Halle 
in the late eighties of the seventeenth century, 
and was followed a few years later by the theo- 
logian, August Hermann Francke (gv), who 
had been forced to leave the same institution 
The imperial sanction for the establishment of 
a regular umversity was not secured, however. 


HALLE, UNIVERSITY OF 

until 1693 (Oct. 19), the formal opening 
taking place on July 12 of the following year 
From the beginning an institution of foin 
faculties was planned, the theologi(;al faculty 
representing more liberal Lutheran tendencies 
than prevailed at Wittenberg and at Leipzig. 
Indeed, the entire spirit of the new institution 
was modern, in consequence of which it has been 
styled by Paulsen the first modern university. 
Thomasius had evoked considerable opposition 
at Leipzig not only by announcing, but actually 
delivering his lectures in the German language , 
at Halle he was free to do as he chose, and as a 
result of his example German gradually dis- 
placed Latin as the vehicle of expression in 
university lectures. The theological faculty 
was for many years the most important of the 
university, pietistic tendencies prevailing, and 
during the third and fourth decades of the last 
century was the most renowned m Germany 
The medical faculty did not attain importance 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
several clinics having been established at the 
end of the previous century, at which time the 
natural sciences were still included in this 
faculty The faculty of plulosophy had secured 
wide renown at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, largely tlirough the influence of 
Christian Wolff, professor of mathematics and 
philosophy, who was dismissed for his radical 
applications of philosophy to theology by King 
Frederick William I of Prussia, but reinstated 
by Frederick the Great, and again at the close 
of the century through Friedrich August V^olf, 
the philologist, who organized a philological 
seminar in 1787, and who was largely instru- 
mental in divorcing this discipline from theology, 
upon which it had been dependent Another 
prominent name connected with this faculty 
IS that of the philosopher Pkluard Erdmann, 
whose connection with Halle covered a span of 
sixty years (1836—1896) In the course of the 
nineteenth century various scientific institutes 
(physical, chemical, biological, etc ) were estab- 
lished, and in 1863 the best equipped agri- 
cultural institute m Germany was organized as 
an integral part of the university, being in- 
cluded under the faculty of philosophy The 
political science seminar (1872) contains an 
excellent (‘ollection of statistical material, and 
has been publishing a valuabl(‘ series of con- 
tributions since 1877 The library is housed 
in a modern building (1882), and contains about 
250,000 volumes and almost J 000 manuscripts. 
Connected with the Umversity Library is the 
Hungarian National Library, founded in Wit- 
tenberg in 1725, and containing over 100 manu- 
scripts and over 4000 volumes of Hungariana 
and old Wittenberg theological literature The 
university also possesses an archeological 
museum, containing a numismatic collection 
and a collection of engravings The annual 
budget amounts to approximately half a mil- 
lion dollars During the first half of the 
eighteenth century Halle attracted more stu- 
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dents than any other German university with 
the single exception of Jena, but toward the 
end of the century it was passed by Leipzig, 
although it had grown larger than Jena in the 
meantime. During the winter semester of 
1911-1912 its 3112 students were distributed as 
follows • Theology 378, law 389, medicine 356, 
philosophy 1572, auditors 233, more than half 
of the total number of matriculated students 
lieing enrolled in the faculty of philosophy 
The teaching staff consists of about 100 profes- 
sors and 60 docents. 

R T,Jr 
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HALLUCINATION. — A perception that 
does not originate from a stimulus from the 
world external to the body There is no psy- 
chological distinction between hallucinations, 
illusion {q v), and perceptions {q v), for all are 
interpretations of sensory data The distinc- 
tion is sometimes made that perceptions have 
a sensory basis, and the interpretations from 
the sensory data are like those of most people, 
that illusions are wrong interpretations of 
sensory stimuli, while hallucinations have no 
external object corresponding to the stimulus, 
and that the interpretations of the mental 
sensory data are necessarily cironeous The 
normal perceptions and illusions may therefore 
be called exogenous in origin, and the hallm ina- 
tions are endogenous This differentiation, 
however, will not hold m all cases, and there is 
no such sharp dividing line between percep- 
tions, illusions, and hallucinations as is indicated 
by this definition That hallucinations are 
abnormal, that perceptions are normal, and 
that illusions may be partly normal and partly 
abnormal is another distinction that has been 
drawn, but this is only partly true Hallucina- 
tions are found to a great extent in abnormal 
people, but they are of almost constant occur- 
rence in normal individuals m a certain form 
(in the condition of dreaming). 

The qualitative characteristics of haliucina- 
tioas are the same as those of perceptions. 
They have the subjective element of reality, 
they have color, form, depth, tone, and emotional 
effect. All these qualities are similar to those 
in perception of so-called normal character 
We may say, therefore, that an hallucination 
is a perception most often due to the activity 
of the central nervous apparatus without the 
intervention of the peripheral organs, and com- 
monly found in abnormal mental conditions. 

All kinds of hallucinations may be present 
at the same time, e g. that of an animal (visual), 


moving (visuo-motor) , of horrible color (visual), 
giving forth obnoxious fumes (olfactory), that 
of poison (organic?), and bellowing loudly 
(auditory) ; that of being transported through 
the air (organic), of having wings grow (skin 
and organic), of seeing (visual) and talking 
(auditory and motor) with angels 
The most typical condition in which hallucina- 
tions are found is that of delirium, in which 
condition the hallucinations are sometimes the 
only abnormal phenomena All toxic states 
in their acute forms arc accompanied by 
hallucinations, and the diagnosis is sometimes 
made, other information lieing lacking, from 
the character of these perceptions In de- 
mentia precox hallucinations are common, and 
they lead to the abnormal impulsive actions so 
characteristic of this form of mental dist'ase 
In epilepsy, the auras may be considered 
as hallucinations, and the confusional states 
following an epileptic attack are often made 
up of hallucinations of hearing, sight, and the 
organic senses. In mama, hallucinations are 
occasionally met with, and in paranoia they 
form the foundation on winch the subsequent 
structure of delusions of persecution and ideas 
of grandeur is built 

The presence of hallucinations usually in- 
dicates a grave condition, although it must be 
remembered that the accumulation of c('rumeii 
in the ear, the presence of a catarrh or of jiolvpi 
m the nose, decayed teeth, and injuries to or 
disease of the eye may lead to th(^ formation of 
hallucinations of the appropriate sensory char- 
acter The hallucinations of penpheial origin 
arc usually of a vague type, but if unattmided 
to they may lead to central, / c c(‘rebral, dis- 
turbances and b(‘come definite It is geiuTally 
believed that constant stimulation eventually 
leads to lack of attention to the siuisation, but 
this IS not always tiue, for we find tliat th(‘ con- 
stant buzzing sounds from ear affections often 
lead to an exaggeration of th(‘ mental charjicler 
of the sensations, owing to the abnoimal degree 
of attention being given to them, and thei(‘ may 
result an elaboration of the sensation into a 
complex of a fixed character It is, theu'foie, 
of importance that at the first sign of an ab- 
normal sensation (hallucination) a eaieful ex- 
amination of the sense organ be made, for the 
treatment of a bad physiological condition in 
the early stages will stop the vague hallucina- 
tion and prevent the formation of a more 
definite one S I F 

See Delirium, Dementia Precox, Epilepsy, 
Intoxication, Paranoia. 
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HAMBURG, FREE TOWN OF, EDUCA- 
TION IN. — See Germany, Education in, 
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HAMERTON, PHILIP GILBERT (1834- 
1894). — English art critic, etcher, and essayist; 
born near Oldham in Lancashire, where he was 
educated at school and privately. A great part 
of his life he spent in France After devoting 
himself for some time to painting and sketching 
without much success, he turned to art criticism 
and writing, and contributed much to spread- 
ing a knowledge of art among the public and in 
popularizing etchings His best known work 
is the Intellectual Life (1873), a collection of 
essays in the form of letters, marked by clear, 
simple style, if not by a remarkable depth of 
thought. The thesis which Hamerton sets up 
is that ‘‘ intellectual living is not so much an 
accomplishment as a state or condition of the 
mind in which it seeks earnestly for the highest 
and purest truth ” In the section of the work 
which IS devoted to education there is an in- 
sistence on the non multa sed rauUum. Modern 
education attempts to cover too many subjects, 
with the accompanying scattering of interest, 
lack of mastery, absence of concentration, and 
pressure Hence he approves of the old and 
somewhat restricted curriculum, of few sub- 
jects, but thoroughly cultivated, and of a system 
which would now be called elective, namely the 
granting of certificates of competence for ability 
m any subject rather than insisting on a def- 
inite course concluding in a university degree. 
“ The only hope for us is to make a selection 
from the attempts of our too heavily burdened 
youth, and in those selected studies to emulate 
in after-life the thoroughness of our fore- 
fathers.” 
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cost, however, of the reserve fund, so that by 
1835 a second permanent fund was established 
Under President Simeon North (1839-1857) 
progress was again very well marked; build- 
ings were improved and added to; and new 
subjects were introduced, including geology 
and mineralogy, elocution and rhetoric, law, 
political econorny and history, moral philos- 
ophy and religious instruction, French and 
German. The succeeding presidents have been 
Dr. Samuel Ware Fisher (1858-1866), Dr 
Samuel Gilman Brown (1868-1881), Dr Henry 
Darling (1881-1891) Hamilton College has 
had a number of distinguished scholars on its 
faculty, and on its roll of alumni are to be found 
the names of many who have achieved dis- 
tinction in the Christian ministry and in all 
fields of public life 

The college is well situated in the midst of 
beautiful scenery, with a campus of ninety 
acres, and comprises sixteen buildings used for 
recitation and other purposes The entrance 
requirements are equivalent to fifteen units 
Two courses, classical and Latin scientific, arc* 
offered, leading to the degrees of A B , Ph H , 
and BS The student enrollment in 1911- 
1912 was 190 Provision is made to receive 
the students in dormitories and fraternity 
houses There is a faculty of twentv members 
Melanchthon Woolsey Stryker, D D , LL.D , 
is the president. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, LEXINGTON, KY 

— An institution for the education of young 
women, established in 1 869 College pre- 
paratory, collegiate, music, art, and expression 
courses are offered Two years of college work 
are offered, for which credit is given at the 
Transylvania University (qv) There is a 
faculty of twenty-five members 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, CLINTON, NY. 

— An institution which developed out of the 
Hamilton Oneida Academy, established by 
Samuel Kirkland, a missionary of great in- 
fluence among the Oneida Indians, who had 
been a pupil at Dr Wheelock’s Indian School 
at Lebanon (see Dartmouth College) The 
academy was chartered in 1793, and among its 
trustees was Alexander Hamilton John Niles, 
a Yale graduate, was the first principal when 
work was begun in 1798. In 1812 it was decided 
to extend the scope and influence of the in- 
stitution, and funds were raised for a college 
through the efforts of Rev. Caleb Alexander, a 
grant was also obtained from the legislature. 
Hamilton College was chartered in 1812, and 
it was proposed to begin with professors of 
chemistry and mineralogy, surgery, and anat- 
omy, the institutes of medicine, and obstetrics. 
Nothing became of the suggested medical 
chairs, however, for some time. The first 
president was Kev Dr. Azel Backus, a graduate 
of Yale (1812-1817) The number of students 
rose rapidly, and buildings were added at the 


HAMILTON, JAMES (1769-1829) — In- 
ventor of a new method of learning languages 
— the Hamiltonian System He was born in 
London, but spent most of his time in Eurojie 
as a merchant He studied French, German, 
Italian, Latin, and Greek A reversal of 
fortune compelled him to resort to teaching 
languages His system consisted in putting 
foreign textbooks with literal interlinear trans- 
lations into the hands of his pupils and giving 
them a vocabulary before he taught grammar 
He made an experiment m London on a num- 
ber of poor boys placed under his charge by an 
English member of Parliament for six months, 
at the end of which they could translate the 
Gospel of St John and Csesar's Conimentaneft. 
Hamilton taught languages very successfully 
(1815-1823) in most of the large Eastern towns 
in America, as well as Montreal and Quebec 
On his return to England he taught in London 
and many other towns. He was several times 
attacked as a charlatan and impostor, but 
although he certainly employed methods of 
advertising which were not above suspicion, 
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there is no reason to believe that he was not 
honest. He published many keys, including 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St John in 
Greek; Gospel of St John, J^sop^s FahleSy 
Eutropius, Pfmdrwi m Latin, Gospel of St John, 
Perrin^s Fables, m PVenoh, Campc’s Robinson 
Crusoe in German , Gospel of St John in Italian. 
His system he describes in Ihstory, Principles, 
Practice and Results . of the Hamiltonian 
System (Manchester, 1829). 
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HAMILTON, SIR WILLIAM (1788-1856). 
— A leader in the school of Scottish meta- 
physics After some schooling in Scotland 
and two years in London, Sir William went in 
1807 as a Snell exhibitioner to Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he pursued his studies zealously, 
though with some independence, devoting him- 
self chieflv to the studv of Aristotle and the 
classics Graduating with honors m 1810, he 
became a member of the Scottish bar, and took 
up his residence in Edinburgh He was not 
markedly active or huccessful in his chosen 
profession, chiefly because his life was mainly 
that of a student, he devoted himself to re- 
searches of all kinds, unbroken except foi oc- 
casional excursions into the field of practical 
politics and social reform In 1820 he was 
an unsuccessful candidate foi the chair of moral 
philosophy ill the University of Edinburgh, 
where, however, in 1836, he was appointed to 
the professorship of logic and mctaphvsics, 
a position which he held till his death Mean- 
while, m 1829, his career as a philosophical 
writer began with the appearance in the Edin-- 
burgh Review of some articles on The Phi- 
losophy of the Unconditioned His edition of 
the works of Reid appeared m 1846, that of 
Stewart in 1855 

His philosophy was not systematically de- 
veloped, but its mam points are clear enough 
The central point is his view of consciousness, 
which he analyzed under three aspects (1) 
As it IS in itself In this sense consciousness 
is noumenal and is another name for immediate 
or intuitive knowledge (2) As divided into 
the three groups, cognition, feeling, and conation 
consciousness is recognition of its own acts 
and affections But it is only cognition which 
has received at his hands adequate treatment. 
The laws of cognitive activity he has developed 
with remarkable precision His doctrine of 
perception was influenced by both Hume and 
Kant, and usually teaches that matter is in 
itself unknown, and that, so far as it is perceived, 
it is perceived only in its relations to the per- 
cipient mind (3) Consciousness is called con- 
ditioned, and assumes the form of common 
sense. The facts here he classified into truths 
of perception and truths of rc'ason, both of 
which arc alike inscrutable in their essence and 


therefore inexplicable Yet the facts them- 
selves arc evident Hamilton was clearly 
a realist in his psychological doctrine He 
does not develop his doctrine of the will, with 
which he coupled desire, except in fragmentary 
discussions of ethical import, and feeling is 
likewise treated only in some lectures in which 
he maintains that pleasure is the reflex in con- 
sciousness of the spontaneous energy of the 
soul, pain being the consciousness of restrained 
exertion Thus he planted himself on the au- 
thority, yet the limited sphere, of human con- 
sciousness In his logic and metaphysics the 
formal consequences of this standpoint are seen. 

Hamilton's chief practical interest was in 
education, in which he distinguished himself 
both as a teacher and writer His lectures m 
psychology, metaphysics, and logic at the 
University of Pklinburgh were for twenty years 
(1836-1856) the most powerful factor in the 
thought of Scotland. They, together with his 
writings, won him widespread recognition as 
the most stimulating teacher, the most learned 
metaphysician, and the profoundcst specu- 
lative thinker m Great Britain His contribu- 
tions to educational literature consist of a series 
of eight essays originally published in the 
hJdinburqh Review during the years 1830-1836 
While they have not the universal human 
interest possessed by those of Spencer, published 
some twenty-five years later, they attracted 
general attention, had a decisive practical 
effect, and contained much of permanent value 
Five of them were devoted to tlie subject of 
university reform in its various aspects With 
great dialectical skill and enormous learning 
he argued for the restoration of then ancient 
powers and prerogatives to the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge He contended that 
these univcrsitn‘s had been absorbed by the 
colleges which had grown up in connection with 
them and usurped their time-honored functions 
In the universities as originally constituted 
the cycle of instruction was distributed amongst 
a body of professors, all professedly chosen from 
merit, and each concentrating his ability upon 
a single subject But since the Reformation the 
academical instruction had been monopolized 
by the colleges and hdt m the hands of tutors 
and fellows, appointed from favoritism, and 
each undertaking to teach the whole curricu- 
lum This usurpation of the teaching function 
by the colleges he vigorouslv attacked as illegal, 
modern, and destructive of educational effi- 
ciency, and advocated the restoration to the 
universities of their former functions. The 
reforms which he championed have since been 
accomplished. The umversitv professoriate 
has been resuscitated, reorganized, and re- 
endowed,* restrictions have been removed from 
the fellowships and they have been thrown 
open to merit , the conduct of examinations and 
the granting of degrees has been restored to the 
univeisity authorities, students are now ad- 
mitted to the universities without becoming 
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connected with any college; and, finally, all 
r('ligious tests (against which Hamilton argued 
trenchantly and which prevented the attend- 
ance of Dissenters and Roman Catholics) 
have been abolished by the universities, though 
not by the colleges 

Hamilton was an ardent humanist. One 
essay was devoted to the defense of the hu- 
manities as the most useful subject of instruc- 
tion Another goes at length into the con- 
troversy between mathematics and philosophy, 
as to which is the more useful as a means of 
mental training His conclusion is that no 
study cultivates a smaller number of the 
faculties, in a more partial or feeble manner, 
than mathematics, and therefore they ought 
not to be made the principal, far less the ex- 
clusive, object of academic encouragement ’’ 

H D apdW R 
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HAMLIN, CYRUS (1811-1900) — Mis- 
sionary, educator, and first president of Robert 
College, was born at Waterford, Me , in 1811 
He was graduated from Bowdoin College in 
1834, and three years later from the Bangor 
Theological Seminary He went to Turkey 
as a missionary in 1838 At the close of the 
(h’lmean War he secured from Christopher R 
Robert, a New York merchant, a gift for the 
organization of an undenominational Christian 
college near Constantinople Robert College 
was opened in 1860, and Mr Hamlin was its 
president until 1876. He was a professor m 
the Bangor Theological Seminary from 1877 to 
1880, and president of Middlebury College 
from 1880 to 1885 For an account of his edu- 
cational activities among the Christians, Mos- 
lems, and Jews of Turkey, see his My Life and 
Times (Boston, 1883). W. S. M 

See Robert College. 
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HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, ST PAUL, 
MINN — A coeducational institution, estab- 
lished in 1854 at Reading, Minn , and after 
a period of suspension reopened at Hamline in 
1880 About one half the contributions to the 
university have come from members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church There are no 
college fraternities The departments include 
the college of liberal arts, conferring degrees of 
A B and Ph B , and a preparatory school 


There were in 1910-1911 twenty-three members 
of the instructing staff, and the students num- 
bered 226 in the college of liberal arts, and 25 in 
the preparatory school C. G. 

HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL, SPRING- 
FIELD, OHIO — A theological seminary of 
the Lutheran Church, established in 1850. De- 
grees are not granted 

HAMMOND, CHARLES (1813-1878) — 
Academy principal ; was educated in the com- 
mon schools of Connecticut and at Monson 
Academy and Yale College, graduating at the 
latter institution in 1839 He subsequently 
took the course at the Andover Theological 
Seminary He was principal of the Monson 
(Mass ) Academy from 1845 to 1878 His 
publications include New England Academies 
and Secondary Schools (1867), History of 
Groton Academy (1856), and numerous papers 
on secondary education. W. S. M. 

See Academy in America. 
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HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE — A 

small but historic institution, situated in the 
village of Hampden-Sidney, near Farmville, 
Va Its beginning is found in measures taken 
in 1774, by the Presbyterian Church, to estab- 
lish a public serninary ’’ m Prince Edward 
County The prospectus of the Hampden- 
Sidney Academy declared that no sectarian 
consideration should influence the conduct of 
the school, a pledge kept throughout its history 
The academy was opened on Jan 1, 1776 
The name was a memorial to the English 
patriots, John Hampden and Algernon Sidney 
In May, 1783, a college charter was secured 
from the General Assembly of Virginia, among 
the incorporators were Patrick Henry, James 
Madison, and a number of famous Virginians 
The college increased rapidly in the scope of 
its work, number of students, and endowments 
up to the Civil War From 1863 to 1866, in- 
clusive, no students were graduated, all of 
them enlisting in the Confederate army as soon 
as they reached the age for service At this 
time less than thirtv boys remained m college. 

The record of the alumni is remarkable 
Early students included William Cabell, Gov- 
ernor and judge of the Virginia Court of 
Appeals; Joseph Carrington Cabell, co-founder 
with Thomas Jefferson of the University of 
Virginia; William Cabell Rives, twice minister 
to France, and representatives of many old 
Virginia families. From 1787 to 1789 William 
Henry Harrison was a student Among the 
alumni there have been two members of the 
Cabinet, ten senators, twenty-two members of 
the House of Representatives, eight governors 
of states, and four ministers to foreign coun- 
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tries Alumni also held many important posts 
in the Confederate States 

The institution maintains a preparatory 
school and undergraduate courses, conferring 
the bachelor’s degree m arts and letters, ad- 
mission to which is by examination or certificate 
from an approved high school The degree of 
A M. 18 conferred There were in 1910-1911 
eleven professors m the faculty, and 113 
students C G. 
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HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA — 

This school for negroes and Indians was 
founded by General Samuel C'hapman Aim- 
strong (q V ) m 1868 on the shore of Hampton 
Roads, near Fort Monroe, Va , for the 
purpose of providing a practical education for 
the children of the ex-slaves For two yeais it 
was under the control of the American Mis- 
sionary Association In 1870, however, it be- 
came independent of any association or s(H‘t, 
rc'ceiving a charter from the state of Virginia 

Hampton Institute is now an undenomi- 
national industrial school, controlled by a 
board of seventeen trustees The school 
property includes 1100 acres of land and 135 
l)uildmgs, among which are a church, an aca- 
demic hall, a library, dormitories, and buildings 
for the teaching of agriculture and the me- 
chanical trades The number of students 
(1912) was 1699, of whom 81 were Indians 
(Indians weie first admitti'd in 1878), 899 are 
negro boarding pupils, and 457 are negro 
children in the Whittier day school, which is 
used as a practice school for the training 
department The negro boarding pupils pay 
for their board and clothing, partly m cash, 
partly in labor, the Indians arc assisted by 
the government in these payments But the 
great majority of students cannot pay their 
tuition, which is provided by churches, Sunday 
schools, benevolent societies, and individuals 

Hampton Institute offers elementary and 
advanced academic and agricultural courses, 
thirteen trade courses, and courses in business, 
home economics, library methods, matron’s 
work, and the training of teachers Its object 
is to train teachers and industrial leaders for 
the negro and Indian races Great stress is 
laid on character building and on the develop- 
ment of a missionary spirit in the pupils 
Besides the regular work on the school grounds, 
which includes a summer school for teachers, a 
farmers’ conference, and a general negro con- 
ference, Hampton Institute carries on exten- 
sion work of a verv varied charactt*r, influenc- 
ing schools and cominunities in all ])arts of 
Virginia and in many othei South('rn states 
More than seven thousand young peo])l(‘ have 


had the benefit of Hampton’s ideals and train- 
ing. They have for the most part gone back 
to the Western plains or to the Southern 
states, and there have become centers of in- 
fluence — teachers, farmers, skilled mechanics, 
thrifty homemakers — leading their people 
more by deeds than by words to a higher plane 
of citizenship. H. B. F 
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Ludlow, H W Twenty-two Years’ Wor/cof thi Hamp- 
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HANCOCK, JOHN (1825-1891). — School 
superintendent, was educated in th(‘ district 
schools of Ohio He was for four years (1845- 
1849) a teacher in the common schools of Ohio, 
principal of schools in Cincinnati, 1850-1864, 
instructor in a business college, 1864-1806, 
city superintendent of the schools of Cincin- 
nati, 1867-1874, city superintendent ol the 
schools of Dayton, 1874-1884, city superin- 
tendent of Cdiilicothc, 188,5-1888, and stat(‘ 
superintendent of public instruction m Ohio, 
1888-1891 He was the authoi of nunuTous 
papers on educational subjects W. S M 
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HANDBALL — One of the oldest and most 
universally played games is that of bouncing a 
ball against a wall by hitting it with the open 
hand From this simple children’s game, 
various difficult and complex games have b(‘en 
developed m different countries In Ireland 
the game of handball is played m a rectangular 
court surrounded by four smooth walls, tin* 
ball IS caromed around the walls and returned 
with the hand In Spamsh-Ameiican countiu's 
the game called pelota (ball) is very similar to 
handball, only the hand is reenforced by a 
wooden scoop strapped to the forearm An- 
other interesting development of the “hand- 
ball game ” is the game of “ fives,” which it is 
claimed originated with the boys at Eton and 
Rugby The Eton hves court was originally 
formed by two buttresses of the chapel, the 
side obstacle, called the “ pepper box,” being 
the end of the banister belonging to the 
chapel steps, and the “ hole ” merely an acci- 
dent The Rugby fives game is slightly dif- 
ferent from the Eton game Both varieties of 
this game are very popular in the Public 
Schools of England as well as at Oxford and 
Cambridge 

In recent years a simple game of handball 
has been developed in the United States 
This new form of the old gaiiK' is rapidly 
growing in favor as an indoor game, and is now 
played in nearly eveiy gymnasium in tlu* coun- 
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try. The rules of this new game vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but the essential 
principles arc the same everywhere In its 
simplest form the game is played against a 
smooth surface of brick, cement, or wood, 
about fifteen to twenty feet wide and twelve to 
fifteen feet high The floor in front of the wall 
IS of wood or cement, the court is marked by 
parallel lines running back from the corners 
of the walls about twice the width of the walls 
A transverse line across the middle of the 
court serves as a service line The game is 
})layed by two, three, or four players When 
t.here are three players, each player scores for 
himself when serving, and the other two 
players play as partners against the server 
When played by four ])layer.s, the game is 
called “ doubles,^’ and the players are divided 
into se^ts of partners who scon' together 
Th(‘ rules of the game are similar to those of 
lawn tennis The server stands in the front 
half of the court, bounces the ball on the 
floor, and hits it with the open hand against 
the wall, the ball must land in the back half 
of the court and he returned by the receiver 
on the first bounce The ball is then bounced 
against the wall and returned either “ on the 
fly ” or after one bounce on the floor, in any 
part of the court, until one player fails to 
ri'turn it or makes it bounce outside of the 
court The server continues to serve until he 
fails to return the ball in the court when he is 
“ out serving hiach point missed by the 
ri'ceiver counts one point for the server The 
game is for twenty-one points Much interest 
is added to the game by the presence of a side 
wall or other obstruction, making possible a 
greatei variety of difficult plays Idie game is 
(*\tremely popular, first, because it is easily 
l(‘arn(‘d and yet affords unlimited opportunity 
for th(' development of skill, second, because 
it may be played in any good-sized room 
with a smooth wall or on smooth ground 
adjoining a smooth building wall, and third, 
because all the ecpiipment necessary for the 
game is a small rubber ball 

Handball is a most valuable form of physical 
training becausi* it combines most of the 
advantages of the best athletic games As a 
form of exercise it is admirable, for it brings 
into jilay all the different groups of muscles, 
the abdominal organs are stimulated by the 
bending and twisting movements, and the 
activity of the heart and lungs is accelerated 
The game may be played lightly or vigorously, 
according to the strength of the players Hand- 
ball IS also valuable as a means of physical 
education It serves to develop agility, judg- 
ment, accuracy, and endurance In addition 
to these physical and educational values, hand- 
ball affords wholesome rt'cn'ation of the kind 
that is most beneficial to students and teachers 
Vnothei valuabh' chaiactenstic of handball is 
1liat i1 can be playi'd outdoois as well as in- 
doors There are many handball courts m 


the yards and on the roofs of college and 
school gymnasia G L M 
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HANDWORK IN EDUCATION —See Airr 
IN Education, also Apprenticeship and Edu- 
cation, Industrial Education, Manual 
Training 

HANDWRITING —See Writing 

HANNAK, EMANUEL (1841 -1899) — Aus- 
trian educator, born at Teschen, when* he 
received his school education In 1859 he 
entered the University of Vienna, and devoted 
himself mainly to the study of hisioiv In 
1806 he became a teacher in a gymnasium in 
Vienna, and at the same time private' docent 
in the university His mam inten'st was in 
history and the teaching of that subject In 
1870 he gave instruction at the Padagogium^ 
of which Dittos (r/ v ) had charge, for the 
further training of teachers He became 
greatly interested in pedagogy and the train- 
ing of teachers. In 1874 he was appointed 
director of the Normal School at \\bener- 
Neustadt, and with this in view visited the 
chief normal schools of (h'rmany lie achie\ cd 
great success in this position, and thiough his 
interest in education and the after training of 
teachers won the support of ri'sidents and 
teachers In 1881 he succeeded Dittos as 
director of the Pndagognini in Vienna, his 
work there attracted attention not only 
throughout Europe, but also in tli(' Ibiiti'd 
States In 1889 he became honorary mem- 
ber of the New Y^ork Industrial Association, 
and two years later wrote a monograjrh on 
Th( Trainnig of Teachers n\ Ausiua foi the 
New York (mllege for the Training of Teachers 
Educational Monographs (Vol 11, No pp 
87-112) Besides his other activities, he took 
a prominent part in promoting the higher edu- 
cation of women, and the first German gym- 
nasium for girls was opened at the Padagogium 
in 1891 Of his writings tlu' majority deal 
with the teaching of history and ti'xtbooks m 
history Lehr buck der (rcschuhte fui M diel- 
schuhm, Jjchrer- und LehioinuenbildungsanskiU 
ten, Lehrbuch der osierreichisch-imgausehen 
Gesch i chie ( 1 884) , II i sioi isch er Sch/ul atlas 
(1886), Mcthodik dcs Unterruhts in der Ge- 
schichie (1891). In 1889 he issued a new edition 
of K Schmidt’s Gcschichfe der Padagogik, to 
which he contributed the section on education 
in ancient times He was a contributor to 
Rein’s Encyklopadisches Handbuch, and wrote 
several reports on the teaching of history for 
inter national expositions 
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HANOVER - Soo Geiim\ny, Editcation IN. Ho ])Ocanio hondmasti*! of St Alban.s School 

in 1620, whonco lio dates Ins translation of 
HANOVER COLLEGE, HANOVER, IND the Janua hjiguarvin of \Nhlluini Jhitln' or 

— A coeducational institution, the successor Flatious, a .lesuit of Salamanca (1626) In 

of Hanover Academy, a school o])enod in a log 1650 h(^ returned to Oxford as professor of 

cabin in 1827, by the Rev John Finlev Orowe, Greek He wrote school t(‘\tbooks, Praxifi 

at the request of the Presbvtery of Salem, Iiid. Grammatica, 1622, and th(' Lexicon Ely mo- 

The first students were sons of the Scotch- loqicon Gnreinn, being an edition of Scapula, 

Trisli Presbvterians who settled m Indiana with a Lexicon Eiymologicnm Liiigucc Graear, 

On Dec 80, 182(S, the school was incor- compiled by Harmar himself m 1637 He is also 

porated by the legislature of Indiana The noteworthv as the translatoi of the Ass(‘mblv’s 

Theological Departnamt, established to meet a Shorter Catechism into Greek and Latin, 1659 

condition imposed by the synod, was (ontinued P W 

until 1840, when it was removed to New 

Albany, Tnd , and later became th(‘ McGormick HARMONY, MUSICAL — See Miirk'al 
Theological Seminary {qv) In 1888 the Terms 

institution was chartered as Hanover Gollege, 

and opened on the manual labor {qv) system, HARMONY, HARMONIOUS DEVELOP- 
wdiich soon failed On P'eb 25, 1909, the MENT — The social philosophy of the later 
charter was amended to eliminate denonii- eighteenth century was cosmopolitan, not 

national control One trustee is nominated nationalistic, in tenor It regarded tin* divi- 

(‘ach year by the alumni sions of mankind into diflerent political stat(‘s 

The college maintains, besides the usual as arbitrary or artihcial, and took Humanitv 

und(‘rgraduate courses, admission to which is as its ideal object of endeavor Man was mori' 

based on entrance requirements of hfteem than the citizen Gonsequently the educational 
units, a summer school, a ])reparatory academy, systems that had national, or any ])articulai- 
and graduate courses conh'iTing the di^gree of istic jiohtical or religious, ends were looki'd 
M A for on(‘ y(‘ar’s work in residence There upon with hostility In o])]>osition to them 
\\(‘ri' 111 1911-1912 twenty-one meinb(‘rs of the were urged the superior claims of an education 
iiistiucting stall, and an eiirollinent of 260 wdiieh should develo]) the individual as a 
tiid(‘iits G O. member of humanity The motto of such an 

education was the harmonious development ol 
HARDENBERGH, JACOB RUTSEN (1786- all the faculti(\s of the individual, as against 
1790) — First president of Rutgers College*, the partial and narrowing tendencies at tribuled 
was educated in the academies of New J(‘rsev, to national and confessional systems of edu- 
and wuis for several years engaged in the cation The concejdion of harmony of de- 
ministrv of the Dutch Reformed Church He velopment was strengthened by the tendency 
was instrumental in the establisliment of toward ^‘Hellenism” — that is, to regard the 
Queen’s (now' Rutgers) CVillegt*, and wuis its Greek personality as the normal expression of 
hrst president (1770-1790) W S M human powers (See (Ttlture ) It was also 

See Rxjtoeus Colij^.ge. associated with the popular objective and 

absolute idealisms of the time, which regal (led 
HARDIN COLLEGE, MEXICO, MO — An the individual as universal mind in inimalun*, 
institution foi the education of young women, and which treated development as the piocess 
founded in 1878 High school and junior of actualizing the latent or jiotential uni- 
college, music, and art work are given Then* versahty XTider this influence the idea of 
IS a faculty of twenty-four instructors liarmony took in some cases (as in that of 

Froebel) a romantic or even mystical turn, 
HARKNESS, ALBERT (1822-1907) — instead of the (‘lassie form characteristic of the 
Author of Latin textbooks and collegt* pro- Hellenic ideal J D 

Rssor, was graduated from Drown Uni\(u*sity See Development, Froebel; Goethe , Hkk- 
111 1842, and subsequently studied in Germany b\rt, Lessing, Neo-humanism, Pestalozzi, 

He was for ti‘n years instructor in secondaiy Romantkism, Voltaire 

schools, and in 1855 he became a jirofessor in 

Drown University He was one of the founders HARNISCH, WILHELM (178/-1864) -- 
of the American Philological Association and German educationist of th(' Pestalozzian school , 
of the American School of Classical Studies at was born in Wilsnack, near Potsdam, Prussia, 
Athens (qv) He was the author of seventeen attended the gymnasium at Salzwedel, and in 
Latin textbooks W. S M 1806 entered the University of Halle. After 

about half a year his study there was rudely 
HARMAR, JOHN (1594-1670) — Classical interrupted, as the university was closed by 

scholar and schoolmaster, educated at Win- order of Napoleon I He s])(*nt a year in tutor- 

chester and Magdalen (Allege, Oxford He ing, and then completed his studies at the 

took his DA in 1614, and was a master in University of Frankfort-on-the-Oder In 

Magdalen (’ollege School, Oxford, in 1617 1809 he w'as call(‘d as a teacher to a jirivale 
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school in Berlin, which had been founded bv 
Plamann, a direct disciple of Pestalozzi Then* 
he also came in contact with Jahn and 

was inspired by him with a great love of gym- 
nastics In 1812 Harnisch was appointed as 
principal of the teachers’ seminary at Breslau, 
which institution he soon made one of the 
most important centers of Pestalozzian ideas 
in Germany. When the war of liberation 
began, he, with all of his students, volunteered 
to join the army against Napoleon, but the 
educational authorities refused their consent, 
as they regarded the work he was doing as 
too important to be interrupted, even on 
account of such patriotic motives Neverthe- 
less, when later on the era of political reaction 
set in, Harnisch, like so many other yiatnotic 
Prussians of his time, was denounced as a 
demagogue. He had instituted an open-air 
gymnasium, which had become even more 
popular than the famous ‘‘ Turnplatz ” of 
Jahn in the ‘‘ Hasenheide ” near Berlin It 
was just this influence of Harnisch over the 
young men of the country which rendered him 
suspicious to the government His ‘‘ Turn- 
platz ” was closed, and even the natural his- 
tory excursions which he used to undertake 
with his pupils were arbitrarily interfered 
with. In 1822 he was even transferred to the 
teachers’ seminary at Weissenfels, a much 
inferior institution, which, however, by twenty 
years of devoted efforts, he raised to the rank 
of one of the best training schools in Prussia 
In 1842 he resigned his position, and lived for 
the rest of his life as the pastor of a village 
near Magdeburg. 

Not only through his training of teachers, 
but also through his literary activity, Harnisch 
was very influential in shaping the character 
of the German public school Like Diesterweg 
(qv), he emphasized the individuality of the 
pupil, but he also laid stress on the social 
factor in education His contributions to the 
methodology of arithmetic, geometry, and 
geography are very important. In geography 
he introduced into the Prussian schools the 
method by which the child first studies his 
home surroundings {lieimalskunde), and from 
them passes on to the study of his country and 
of the world. 

Among his works may be mentioned . Hand- 
buck fur das deutsche V olksschulwesen^ first 
published in 1812, reeditcd by Bartels, Lan- 
gensalza, 1893, two pedagogical magazines, 
edited by him, the one {Der Schulrat an der 
Oder) from 1814 to 1820, and the other {Der 
Volksschullehrer) from 1824 to 1828, Die 
Weltkunde (geography), Breslau, 1817, and Das 
Weissenfelser Schullehrerseminar und seme Hilfs- 
anstalten {The Weissenfels teachers^ seminary 
and its auxiliary institutions) , Berlin, 1838. 

F M. 
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HARPEDONAPT^ — Tlie philosojilKM 
Democritus {qv) is reported as having said, 
in his usual boastful fashion, that no oik* had 
as yet surpassed him as a goometmaaii, “ not 
even thi* so-call(‘d Harpedonapta* of Egypt ” 
These were probably the recognized teachers of 
geometry among th(‘ h]gyptians, since the fact 
that Democritus speaks of them as interested 
“ in the construction of plane figures with 
proof ” shows that they were more than 
simple surveyors The word means “ rope 
stretchers,” and originally referred to the custom 
of surveyors to stretch a rope around three 
pegs so as to make a triangle with sides equal 
to three, four, and hve units, respectively 
This formed a right triangle, and it enabled the 
surveyor to run a line at right angles to a given 
line The jilan is still used by surveyors It 
is probable, however, that the word had lost 
its original meaning, just as geometry {q v ) 
has long since ceased to be ‘‘ earth measure,” 
and that the harpedonapta* were the teachers 
of geometry of Egypt This plan of con- 
structing a right triangle by means of rope 
stretching is a very old one It is found in 
China and India as well as in Egypt, and the 
process is pictured upon the temple at Edfu, 
the inscription dating from the Ptolemaic 
period D E S. 

HARPER, WILLIAM RAINEY (1 85(1-1900). 
— An educator, born at New C/oncord, Ohio, 
July 20, 1850, was graduated from Muskingum 
(’ollege in 1870, received tlu degree of Ph D. 
from Yale in 1875, taught in minor academic 
positions m Tennessee and Ohio, 1875-1880; 
was professor of Hebrew in the Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Cdiicago, 1880-1880, served 
as piincipal of the Cdiautainpia Summer Schools 
and correspondence courses, 1884-1898, and 
was professor of Semitic language's in Yale 
University, 1880-1891 In 1891 he became 
head professor of Semitic languages and 
literature and first president of tin* University 
of Chicago He died in January, 1900 Dr 
Harper’s experience and training gave him a 
singularly wide range of interests and sym- 
pathies His graduate work at Yale inspired 
him with high ide*als of productive scholarship, 
his duties in preparatory schools and the theo- 
logical seminary revealed and developed re- 
markable powers as teacher and h'cturer, his 
experiments in organizing corr(‘si)ondencc in- 
struction in Hebrew and his summer woik at 
Chautauqua gave him fiim faith in popular 
education, his contact with men and institu- 
tions evoked extraordinary capacity for leader- 
ship and organization All these aptitudes and 
abilities were energized by a tireless will and 
directed by an original mind The founding 
of a new university afforded its first president 
an unusual opportunity, of winch he took full 
advantage The characteristic features which 
he impressed upon the institution were (a) the 
division of undergraduates into two groups, 
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the Junior College (freshmen and sophomores) 
and the Senior College (juniors and seniors), — 
a division based upon the theory that the first 
two years belong more properly to a six-year 
secondary school period, while the last two 
are an introduction to university studies; 
(6) the division of the academic year into four 
periods of three months each — a plan by 
which buildings and equipment are in con- 
tinuous use, and students may he matricu- 
lated or graduated quarterly instead of annually , 
(c) the concentration of the student’s attention 
for each quarter upon three, or sometimes 
four, courses which met four or five hours a 
week, (d) the inclusion as regular divisions 
of the institution of both university extension 
lecture courses and correspondence instruc- 
tion, (e) the establishment of a press division 
as an integral part of the university, (/) the 
outlining of a policy of affiliation by which 
smaller colleges were through supervision and 
subsidy to be standardized, and brought into 
relation with the senior colleges and graduate 
schools. The General Education Board and 
the Carnegie Foundation (qq v ) are carrying 
out on a national scale plans which in many 
respects Dr Harper hoped to realize with 
the University of Chicago as a center Dr 
Harper’s published works include textbooks 
for teaching Hebrew, (Reek, and Latin, con- 
structive and critical studies m the Old Testa- 
ment with especial reference to the priestly 
element and to prophecy, and volumes of essays 
and addresses on Biblical, ethical, and educa- 
tional subjects G E. V. 

See Chicago, the University of. 
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HARRINGTON, HENRY FRANCIS (1814- 
1888). — School superintendent and textbook 
writer; was educated in the schools of Boston, 
at the Phillips Exeter Academy, and graduated 
at Harvard in 1834 He was teacher and 
principal of elementary and secondary schools 
in Massachusetts from 1834 to 1864, and super- 
intendent of schools at New Bedford, Mass., 
from 1864 to 1888. He was the author of 
Graded Spelling Book (1880), Harper\ Intro- 
ductory Geography (1888), and numerous papers 
on educational subjects. W. S;M. 

HARRIS, WILLIAM (1765^1829). — Fitth 
president of Columbia University; was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1786. For 
several years he engaged in the work of the 
ministry. He was principal of a classical school 
in New York City from 1802 to 1811,v-and 


president of (’olumbia from 1811 to 1829 
He was the author of several historical works 

W S M 

See Columbia University 
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HARRIS, WILLIAM TORREY (1835-1908) 
— American educator, was born near North 
Killingly, Conn After attending rural schools, 
he completed in New England acadeuiics 
his preparation for college He entered Yale 
College, where he remained for more than two 
years, making an unusually brilliant record 
Desiring greater freedom to devote himself to 
the study of the natural sciences, he withdrew 
from Yale, and removed to St Louis, Mo , in 
1857, where he remained for twenty-thice years, 
serving first as a tutor in a private family and 
as a teacher of shorthand, afterwards as a prin- 
cipal of a grammar school, later, from 1866 to 
1867, as assistant superintendent of schools, and 
from 1867 to 1880, as superintendent ol schools 
In 1880 he severed his connection with the 
schools of St Louis, and, after spending some 
months in European travel, settled in (’oncord, 
Mass , becoming one of the founders of the 
Concord School of Philosophy and Literature 
{q V ), and engaged in philosotihic study and 
writing. In 1889 he was appointed United 
States Commissioner of Education by Picsidimt 
Harrison, and filled that office until 1906, when 
he voluntarily retired The remmning years of 
liis hfe he spent in congenial study, his last 
service being connected with the editorship of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary 

Philoftophical Contributions — Under the in- 
fluence of a young German, Brockmeyei, Harris 
became an earnest student of philosophy and 
one of the foremost exponents of Hegidianism 
in the English-speaking world HegeVs Logic 
is one of the fruits of this influence On the 
appearance of Spencer’s First Piinciples in 
1862, Harris wrote a review, but, unable to find a 
magazine to accept it, he founded and edited, 
from 1867 to 1893, the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy^ at the time the most imjiortant 
enterprise in philosophy ever undertaken in 
America Considering jihilosophy as the most 
practical of all subjects, he soon became accus- 
tomed to interpret every question, whether of 
art, religion, science, politics, or education, in the 
light of its standards, for, as he said, “ the test 
of any system of philosophy is the account it 
gives of the institutions of civilization ” A 
thesis composed of passages from Harris’s 
writings, and compiled in 1890 by Marietta 
Kies, forms the only organized presentation of 
his work Although he was not a professor in a 
college or a university, yet he greatly stimulated 
the study of philosophy through the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, through his labors 
in the Concord School of Philosophy and Litera- 
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t/uro, throagli Ins (‘ducational roporls and ad- 
dreHS(‘s, and through Ins porsonal contact, pub- 
lic and priv'at(‘, with Ins fellow men 

Contributions to Education — Harris was 
America’s first great educational philosopher 
Because of his ])rotracted, intelligent, and 
scientific study of the psychology, the history, 
and the philosophy of education he developed 
such insight into school problems as was en- 
joyed by none of his predecessors and by few, 
if any, of his contemporaries 

His activities and contributions in books and 
artich‘s, as well as addresses, were extraordinary, 
whether viewed from the standpoint of quantity 
or quality or the range of subjects treated The 
bibliography of his writings (see references) 
contains 479 separate titles, which cover all the 
important questions that have been discussed 
in the educational world during the last half 
century. Among his more important writings 
are to be included his thirteen annual reports of 
the public schools of 8t. Louis, which established 
his reputation as an educational thinker of the 
hrst rank, his report as chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Committee of Fifteen upon 
the correlation of studies, which was submitted 
to the National Educational Association, and 
which constituted an epoch-making contribu- 
tion to the educational literature of our times; 
his ri'port as the chairman of a subcommittee 
of the Committee of Twelve, which considered 
the problems of instruction and discqdine in the 
rural school, his annual reports as United 8tates 
Commissioner of Education from 1889 to 1906, 
which commanded the respect of educators at 
home and abroad, and by which the Bureau of 
Education became an educational clearing 
house for the world, the prefaces and introduc- 
tions to the volumes of The International Edv- 
cational Series, of which he was the editor, 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, of 
which he was editor-in-chief, and Psychologic 
Foundations of Education, in which he sets 
forth in its thirty-mne chapters the psycholog- 
ical explanation of the more important educa- 
tional factors of civilization and its schools 
In his executive work as superintendent of 
city schools in 8t Louis and as (Commissioner of 
Education in Washington, he demonstrated his 
ability to realize educational ideals born of 
critical observation and reflection. He was 
such an administrative and supervisory officer 
as he himself describes in an article in the 
Educational Review (City School Supervision), 
Vol 111, 1892, pp. 167-172 

In his contributions to education, he labored 
continuously to accomplish three great purposes. 
The first was to psychologize education. Along 
with other leaders in the school world, he 
showed the futility of the old-time psychology, 
with its so-called faculties of the mind,” 
and demonstrated the worth of the new. His 
second purpose was to establish faith in the 
school as an institution having sociological 
functions and value. In the Report of the Com- 


mittee of Fifteen he discussed four bases for th(‘ 
correlation of studies (1) the logicai order of 
topics and studies, (2) the symmetrical whole* 
of studies in the world of human learning; 
(3) psychological symmetry; (4) the pupil’s 
natural and spiritual environment 

His final purpose was to place education upon 
an enduring foundation He subjected the 
whole field to critical analysis, interpreting and 
justifying the school, and assigning to it its 
proper place in the scheme of institutional life 
His view of the world, in which was embodied 
the altruistic, missionary idea at the bottom of 
our civilization, included the notions that edu- 
cation is a process of conscious evolution and 
that it 18 the only rational, reliable agency by 
which man may work out his destiny in harmony 
with the will of the Divine Being. W. S. S. 
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HARRISON, GESSNER (1807-1862) — 
Author of textbooks and college professor; was 
graduated from the University of Virginia in 
1828 He was professor there from 1828 to 
1848, and subsequently established a classical 
school at Belmont, Va His publications in- 
clude Greek Prepositions (1848), and Latin 
Grammar (1852) W S M. 

HARROW SCHOOL — This school, one of 
the seven great Public Schools of England in- 
cluded in the Public Schools Act, 1868, was 
sixth of these in the date of legal foundation, but 
last in its actual commencement, which took 
place in 1615, ranked in general estimation as 
third or second by virtue of its record as a resort 
of the rich and a producer of statesmen and men 
otherwise prominent in the world, especially 
the political world of England. Its develop- 
ment, however, as a great school for the aristo- 
cratic and wealthy class is comparatively re- 
cent Unlike Winchester, Eton, and West- 
minster, which were especially designed as 
great schools to furnish men to serve in high 
stations in Church and State, and have done 
so from their beginnings, Harrow has developed 
in a way which its founder certainly never con- 
templated, and which he would possibly have 
resented For there can be no doubt, alike 
from the station of the founder and the statutes 
which he presenbed, that what he meant to 
establish was a small local grammar school, 
chiefly for the poor of a small rural parish, not 
a great national establishment for the wealthi- 
est of the nouveaux riches of the ri'alni The 
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founder was John Lyon, who lived at Preston, 
a hamlet in the extensive parish of Harrow in 
Middlesex, some twelve miles from London 
then, now a suliurb of that ever-extendinp; eitv 
The whole of the property left by him ])roduced 
onlv some £138 a year The foundation of 
Harrow school, like that of KuRhy (r/ v ) a few 
years before, is an indication of the growth to 
independence and moderate wealth of a new 
middle class on the partial rum of the great 
ecclesiastical and secular nobility which took 
place under Henry VI II The era of more 
than princely foundations like those of Wyke- 
ham and Wolsey, great soul-purchasing col- 
leges, had given way to the more humble 
charitable gifts by kindly disposed people of 
moderate means who had no children of their 
own for the benefit of the more prolific and less 
prosperous of their neighbors Lyon devoted 
his whole possessions to the school, and that is 
whv the process of foundation took no less than 
forty-four years The first step, which on 
parchment was the foundation of the school, 
was taken on Feb 19, 1571, the date of Letters 
l^atent from the Queen They recited the 
intention of John Lyon of Preston in Harrow 
“ yeoman ” to newly found a grammar school for 
the perpetual education, teaching, and instiuc- 
tion of the boys and youths of the parish, and 
to maintain two scholars at Cambridge and two 
at Oxford University, and the repair of the com- 
mon ways between Edge ware and London and 
surrendered lands copyhold of the manor of 
Harrow, which he had only bought in 1569, to 
the governors for the use of the school, and 
that not at once, but only after the death of 
himself and his wife Joan or Jane It was not 
for another fifteen years, viz on Jan 19, 1590, 
that he drew up the ordinances and statutes for 
the school These provided that within half 
a year after his own and his wife’s death the 
governors were to meet and appoint a school- 
mastei, an M A , and an usher, and if he left an 
heir of his body, pay them £20 and £10 each, if 
he left no heir (which happened), 40 marks (£26. 

13 4) and 20 marks (£13 6 8 ) a year, with 5 
marks (‘ach for hre He must have been some- 
what of a reactionary in religion, as he direct(‘d 
that both masters should be single men, un- 
marned and should be removed, if they mar- 
ried Another £10 was to go foi thirty ser- 
mons a year in Harrow Church, which the 
master or the vicar might preach at 6s 8d a 
sermon Another £20 was to be distributed, 

6.S* H(L each, to the sixty poorest householders 
in the parish £20 also was to go for exhi- 
bitions to four poor scholars from the school, 
and “ of the poorest sort,” two at Gonville 
and Cams College, Cambridge, just augmented 
by Dr. Caius, who lived at Ruiship in the 
parish of Harrow, and two at Oxford, with 
preference for his own next of kin born in 
Harrow He then directs the governors to 
accumulate the rents for three years so as to 
provide £300 to build the school, if he did not 
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do it in his lifetime But h(‘ ord(‘r(‘d llinn 
nevertheless “to contimn* 20 marks ri acmi 
which I th(‘ said John J^yon l^a^(‘ us(‘d to gn(‘ 
and pay for t}i(‘ U'aching of 30 jioor childuai ol 
the jiansli ” The go\(Tnors w(‘re to set down 
“ a meet and comjictent number of sciiolars as 
well of poor to be taught freely for the stipends 
aforesaid as of others to be received for tli(‘ 
further profit and commodity of the said school- 
master ” For in 1590 £20 13 4 a ycai was 
much below the standard of jiavinerit of head- 
masters of the larger schools, secang that even 
in 1510 Colct had piovided for his mastei at 
St Paul’s, and prices had gone up enormously 
since then The Rules added to the Statutes 
carried out this still furthei “ The school- 
master may receive over and above the youth 
of the inhabitants of the parish, so many for- 
eigners [i e non-parishioners] as the whole 
number may be taught and applied and the 
place can conveniently contain, and of tht‘ foi- 
eigners he may take such stipend and wage's as 
he can get, so that he take pains with all in- 
differentlv as well of the parish as ioieigm'rs, 
as well of poor and of rich, but the discretion 
of the governors would be looke'd to that- he 
do.” As the only lodging for tlu' masb'is was 
one room each at each (‘iid of the school, thi'ie 
was clearly no room for boardcis, who w('re 
not contemplated The Rules set out the 
curriculum of instniction in full, and the humble 
character of the school is conspicuously shown 
by the fact that onlv five* foims are contem- 
plated, whereas in the gieat schools of the time 
VI, VII, or VIII were jirovided for Very 
little change had taken place sinci' the days of 
the earliest Winchester and Eton cuinculurns 
in 1525 and 1530 The yiseudo-C’ato’s Moralia^ 
or two-lined adages of conduct m Latin hex- 
ameters, were prescribed in the first or lowest 
form, Erasmus’ Dialogues with ALsop’s Fables 
and Mancinus’ Lines on the Four Virtues, 
written about 1490, in the second form In 
the tliird form Terence, Chcero’s Letters, OmJ’s 
Tnstia Only in the fourth form did they 
begin Caesar’s Commentaries, (hceio, De Natura 
Deornm, and Livy In Creek Demosthenes 
and Isocrates, for rhetoric still was iegard(*d as 
one of the principal methods and aims of 
education, and Heliodorus, Latin verses and 
themes Ib'siod is the onh Crei'k }) 0 (‘t, chosi'ii 
because of his gnomic chaiactci Disputations 
were still the means of inculcating giammai, 
the boys propounding to each other (picstioiis 
and answers Half liolidays were, as in the 
fourteenth century, iigully excluded exci'pt on 
Thursdays “ Their play shall be to drive a 
top, toss a hand-ball, to run or shoot and norn' 
other ” Archery shooting at the butts was 
still jirescribed by law Every parent on the 
admission of his son had to promise to allow 
him at all times works of devotion and ])ictv 
for the great solace and encouragement of 
scholars occupied in learning in the same paiish 
To give effect to this intention the Quei'ii willed 
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and granted that there should be and therefore the deaths of lumself and his wife He also 
erected a grammar school consisting of a mas- made further additions, and in 1590 he issued 
ter and usher m the pansh to be called the the Statutes for the government of the school 
Free Grammar School of John Lyon. She in- Five articles defining the relation between the 
corporated a body of six governors, headed by masters and the parents and children followed 
Gilbert Gerard, Esquire, the attorney-general, the statutes 

to take care of the possessions, revenues, and Still the school was not established Lyon 
goods of the school, and gave them license in died Oct 11, 1592, and his brass, with his por- 
mortmain to take and hold lands to a value trait and that of his wife, may be seen in Harrow 
not exceeding £100 a year As if to show the Church She died only in August, 1608. Soon 
absurdity of the modern theory that a Free after the governors began building, but in 

School (q V ) did not mean one free from ecclesi- 1610 a chancery suit in the interest of the road 

astical jurisdiction, the charter provided that repair stopped proceedings The school, which 

if the governors failed to elect a new master had more than double the stipulated sum, was 

on a vacancy, the Archbishop of Canterbury only opened in 1615, a year after Charterhouse 
should appoint, and if governors made stat- The number of free boys was fixed at forty, 
utes, they should do it under the advice and ten more than Lyon had maintained in his life- 
consent of the Archbishop The Bishop of time. What number of foreigners then came, 

London also had some visitatorial powers if any, we do not know There is no evidence 

The phrase in the charter, de novo erigere, that the school was anything more than a small 
“to erect anew,” has been thought to show parish school such as Lyon intended until after 
the existence of a school at Harrow before the Restoration Indeed, m 1668 the master 
Lyon’s foundation But probably the words went off, apparently to Lincoln Grammar School, 
simply mean to erect a new school But there without notice as to promotion In 1669 

IS, as usual in Tudor foundations, some evi- William Horne, an Eton scholar and fellow of 

donee of a school in Harrow before. In 1567, King’s College, Cambridge, and undermaster 

Richard, son of William Gerard, one of the gov- under his father at Eton, was appointed master 

ernors named in the charter of 1572, admitted of Harrow From that time dates the dcvelop- 
a scholar of Caius College, Cambridge, was ment of Harrow as a great puldic school on the 
described as having been at Harrow School for same lines as Eton, and to its succession of 
four years, i e from 1563 But this may only Etonian masters Harrow owes its real cieation, 

have been the unendowed school of thirty boys as Eton did to its succession of Winchester 

maintained by Lyon But a letter of the Roper masters Horne was allowed, contrary to the 
family speaks of the destitute children of a statutes, to marry, and was assisted to rent a 
keeper of Enfield Chase and Hyde Park being house in the village in which to take boarders 
sent to Harrow School by Queen Mary, 1554- A letter among the Vernev papers shows that 
15.58; but this again may be Lyon’s unendowed by 1650 there were “ six score ” or 120 boys 
school A lease of some of the school property there and several boarding houses, besides the 
in 1596 speaks of “ the newe school or church headmaster’s, kept by “ Dames ” as at Eton 
house of the parish,” which shows that the The charge was £22 a ycai in the headmaster’s, 
school was then kept m it, and it may have been and £14 a year in the other houses, the parish 
so kept previously to Lyon’s day That there supplying sheets, towels, pewter plates, a por- 
was no school there in the fourteenth century ringer and spoon The archery prize of a silver 
seems to be shown by two extracts from the arrow, shot for among the boy's, dressed in gor- 
rules of the Rutny manor. In 1384 the court geous costume, which became as a social func- 
directed the seizure of the goods of “John In- tion a great attraction to the school, was msti- 
towne, a bond-tenant (i e a serf), for that he tuted at this time Horne died in 1685 After 
against the will of the lord, the rector, delivered a short five years of William Bolton, who had 
his son William into remote parts to learn the been usher at Charterhouse, came another 
liberal arts ” In 1356 the bailiff of the manor Etonian and King’s man, Thomas Brian, who 
answered for a horse taken as a distress from held office till his death in 1730 With the 
the same John Intowne, because he placed Wil- powerful assistanee of James Brydges, the mag- 
ham his son, a bond-tenant of the lord, to school mficent Duke of Chandos, who had built his 
without the license of the lord. That was the palace of Canons at Stanmere in the parish, 
way in which the Rector of Harrow iii those Harrow became, like Westminster, though in a 
days manifested the love of the Church for much less degree, an aristocratic school for the 
learning and advanced education, under the Whigs, Eton and Winchester having fallen 
very nose of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to under Tory influence The first eminent Har- 
whom Harrow belonged and where he not in- rovian, a ward of the Duke’s, George Brydges 
Irequently resided Rodney, who won the great naval victory over 

Though the charter of 1572 thus purposed the French in the West Indies, was a pupil of 
to found and erect the school and its governing Brian’s, who in 1721 numbered 144 boys His 
body, neither had a more than nominal exist- son-in-law and successor, Cox, however, drank, 
cnce It was not till 1575 that Lyon made and let the school down to fifty He was re- 
his first endowment of land at Harrow after moved in 1746, and again a Whig Etonian, 
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TlioniJis Thackeray, the of the 

noxolist, restored prosperity Samuel Parr 
and Sir William Jones, of omental fame, ^vere 
ainonji; his pupils, Parr being head of the school 
.at fourteen He was afterwards second mas- 
ter there But it was under Robert Sumner, 
another Etonian, that Harrow owned its lirst 
gicat statesman in Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
the indicter of Warren Hastings The numbei 
went up to 232 From this time the free boys 
began to fall In 1780 there were only eight 
Under Benjamin Heath was the first Harrow 
prime minister, the ill-fated Spencer Perceval 
From 1785 to 1805 the school under the master- 
ship of Joseph Drury again achieved considerable 
success, under Drury were five future prune 
ministers of England, Lord Byron, and many 
other members of aristocratic families The 
appointment of Dr Charles Butler (1805-1829) 
led to a second revolt, in which Byron took 
part, but the boys were soon won over by the 
new headmaster As the school increased in 
numbers and popularity m the country gen- 
erally, the local connections grew weaker, the 
governors were no longer resident, as was re- 
quired by Lyon’s Statutes, the poor were not 
being educated according to the bequest, and 
such poor boys of the locality who did attend 
fared ill at the hands of the aristociatic for- 
eigners ” An appeal was made m 1809 to 
(^hancery to enforce the statutes, but without 
avail Harrow did not escape the general 
diunoralization which seems to have pr(‘vailed 
in the large English schools at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, there was a lack of 
disciplim*, a general viciousness and brutality, 
1,0 control which recpiired a very strong head- 
master and a complete change of attitude 
Hut some reforms were made, although classics 
( ontmued to be the mam part of the curricu- 
lum Butler, himself a senior wrangler, in- 
troduced a little natural and experimental 
philosophy and Euclid, while under Drury 
English essays and verse had already been 
encouraged, in 1829 the first school maga- 
zine, Harrovian, appeared, and between 1829 
and 1830 French was compulsory The fifteen 
years following Butler’s administration, despite 
the ability and scholarship of the headmasters, 
w(‘re years of rapid decline, partly as a result 
of the financial panic which then took place, 
])artly through a distrust of the Public Schools 
In 1844 Charles J Vaughan {qv), a young 
man of twenty-eight, a Rugheiaii and the 
iavorite pupil of Thomas Arnold (qv), became 
headmaster, and at once there began a brilliant 
jieriod in the history of the school The num- 
bers rose from 69 in 1844 to 315 in 1847, the 
moral tone of the school was raised , the 
monitorial system was improyed, and a staff of 
earnest, capable teachers was brought together 
The residents of Harrow again raised their 
objections that the school was not fulfilling 
the intentions of the founder Vaughan skill- 
fully placated them by establisliing an Engbsh 


form in 1853, in which modi'rn subj(‘cts suit- 
able to the needs of the sons of farmers and 
tradespeople were taught To secun^ th(‘ 
boys from interference or annoyance from the 
PulJic School,” the boys wer(‘ “ to regard 
themselves as entirely separate in all respects 
from those at the Public School as at present 
existing ” Out of this arrangement there 
developed the Lower School of John Lyon 
On the retirement of Vaughan m 1859, Dr 
H Montague Butler became headmaster, and 
established the school on its present basis 
The Tercentenary Festival was held m 1871 , 
with the passing of the Public Schools Act in 
1868 new statutes were drawn up for the gov- 
ernment of the school , benefactions continued 
to pour in , new buildings sprang up, and land 
was bought around the school to secure the 
seclusion and retreat which the suburban 
growth of London was making less possible 
the curriculum was no longer monopolized by 
the classical studies, music and school songs 
became an important feature of the school 
under Mr John Farmer, whose influence spread 
to many other schools, and in 1882 the broader 
relations of the school with the world were em- 
phasized by the founding of a mission among the 
poor in Notting Hill, London Under Bishop 
Welldon, Dr Wood, and the present head- 
master, Rev. Lionel Ford, Harrow continues to 
maintain the best tradition of the great Publi(‘ 
Schools and to exercise an influence through its 
distinguished alumni m church and state, in 
the army, in professional and commercial life 

As at present organized, the school is divided 
into classical and modern sides, the latti'i 
intended for preparation for the armv, civil 
service, or business No boys are admit! eil 
under twelve years of age The number ol 
boys IS about 600, the majority being on the 
classical side There arc seventeen boarding 
houses Athletics play an important part at 
Harrow, as at most English schools , cricket is 
perhaps the most popular game, mten'st 
centering as it does on the annual match with 
Eton Other sports are local football games, 
swimming, squash and rackets, a rifle corps was 
established in the days of Dr Vaughan 

A F L AND ILK 

See Athletics, Educational, J'ublic 
Schools 
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HART, JOHN SEELEY (181(U1877). — 
Normal and high school principal and tnluca- 
tional author, was born at Stockbridge, Mass , 
on Jan. 28, 1810 He was educated m the 
academy at Wilkes-Barre, Pa , and at Prince- 
ton, graduating in 1830 He subsequently 
took a course in the Princeton Theological 
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Sermnary He was jristriieior at rniicetori, 
1832-1836; principal of the Edgehill School, 
1836-1841, principal of the Central High 
School at Philadelphia, 1842-1858, principal 
of the Now Jersey State Normal School at 
Trenton, 1863-1871 , and professor at Princeton, 
1872-1874 He established the Pennsylvania 
Common School Journal in 1844, edited Sar- 
tain's Magazine from 1849 to 1852, and in 1859 
he founded the Sunday Sdiool Times While 
pniK^ipal of th(‘ Central High School he organ- 
ized Saturday (‘lasses lor t('achera Besides his 
In the Classroom, and a half dozen textbooks 
on the teaching of English grammar, language, 
and literature, he was the author of a number 
of essays on educational subjects. W S M. 
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HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
HARTFORD, CONN — Founded in 1834 by 
the Pastoral Union of Connecticut as the 
Theological Institute of Connecticut at East 
Wmdsoi Hill, moved to Hartford in 1865, 
and pres(Mit title adopted in 1885 Students, 
men and women, who already hold college 
degrees are admitted A knowledge of Greek 
IS iiecessarv for pursuit of the regular course, 
which extends over three years. Specialization 
IS encourag(xl in one of five groups Old Tosta- 
iiKuit, New Testament, History, Systematics, 
and Practics Courses in psychology and peda- 
gogy are given in the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy, and courses in comparative religions m 
th(^ Hartford School of Missions, both of which 
institutions are affiliated with the seminary. 
The seminary confers the degrees of Ph D , 
STM, B Sac Mus , and B D , on com- 
pletion of the necessary courses and require- 
ments, and the degree of S T.D , honoris causa. 
There are twenty-seven members on the teach- 
ing staff 

HARTLEY, DAVID (1705-1757) — Physi- 
cian and philosophei, educated at Cambridge. 
His chief work. Observations on Man, was pub- 
lished in two volumes iii 1749 Hartley was 
the first to apply systematically the doctrine 
of the association of ideas, which he got from 
Ijocke and Gay S(*ns(‘ impressions leave 
copies of themselves m the form of simple ideas 
of sensation, — the elements of which the 
mental life is compounded By association 
these get the power to call up other ideas, and 
by connection with ideas of pleasure and pain, 
which constitute desire and aversion, they 
become also the starting point of actions 
Action IS due in the beginning to a mechanical 
overflow from sensory into motor channels. 
Hartley’s medical interest led him also to formu- 
late a physiological doctrine to which he at- 
tached great importance This is the theory, 
suggested bv Newton’s Principia^ of a physical 


cause of all numtal facts in vibrntions of tin' 
infinitesimal medullary part-ich^s He does not 
press, however, the question of the precise ref- 
lation between mind and body, but is content 
to postulate a correlation, llis theory of 
association is practically independent of the 
vibration theory, which last was usually neg- 
lected by his followers Hartley’s treatment 
of education is incidental The only appli- 
cation of the association doctrine which com(‘s 
in very close contact with its methods in de- 
tail IS his discussion of the development of 
language through hearing, speaking, reading, 
and writing In a general way, howev(‘r, 
Hartley has a high sense of the value of edu- 
cation, which is the great remedy for the needs 
of the time, and whose method is to be deter- 
mined by tracing back the process through 
which associations have arisen. Since afT(‘c- 
tions and passions are only aggregates of simple 
ideas, and the objects which excite them ar<‘ 
due to association, moral education is amenabli* 
to the association doctrine All motives go 
back in the end to personal pleasures and jiams, 
but since d(*sire can be shifted by a perfect 
fusion from the sensation to its antecedent, 
Hartley proclaims vigorously the possibility of 

disinterested ” motives, which morality and 
religion demand These rej^resent the end of 
all training, and Hartley advocates greater 
attention in education to sacred learning, and 
less to the lewd poets ” His doctrine of 
determinism also exalts the importance of 
education by basing development on the in- 
fluence of environment, and the absence of 
any definite instinctive bias in his jisychology 
goes to make training practicallv all-powerful 

With proper incentives and r(‘stramts few 
children would miscarry” ‘Tt is evident 
that children may be formed and mould(‘d as 
we please ” If two beings whose affections 
and passions are at present m diffiTont jiro- 
portions be exposed for an indefinite time to tlu‘ 
same impressions and associations, th(‘y will 
at last become perfectly similar and even e(i iials ” 
The application of this as a means of social 
reform and reconstruction is, however, of lat(‘r 
date, Hartley himself conceives that the tia- 
ditional results of association are largidv to b(‘ 
followed. The value of physical education 
also has some recognition, especially in on(‘ of 
his medical tracts This also has a moral 
value m aiding to restrain desires A K U 
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HARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGES, 
SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND. — An insti- 
tution founded in 1852 under the will of Mr 
Henry R. Hartley to afford facilities for a 
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liberal and professional education to the in- 
habitants of Southampton and the neighbor- 
ing countries Attention was at hrst paid only 
to preparation for army and civil service 
examinations, in 1871 a science and art de- 
partment was opened and preparation was given 
for the examinations of the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington In 1 896 
work of a university character was begun, and 
in 1902 the institution was recognized as a 
university college and received grants from the 
Tn'asury At the present day classes are 
conducted in arts and sciences, medicine and 
dentistry, engin(‘enng, education m tlie day 
training dejiartment recognized by the Board 
of Kducation Evening classes are held in 
1(*chnical, commercial, industrial, and scientific 
subjects, and facilities are afforded for students 
who wer(‘ unable to attend a secondary school 
to attend a course of evening work to qualify 
for entrance into the day classes. Hartley 
College does not grant degrees but students 
mav be prepared for degrees, in other univcr- 
situ‘s Public lectures arc conducted by the 
institution Support is given by the Treasury 
and vseveral local county and municipal au- 
thorities III and around Southampton A pro- 
jinsal IS now on foot to secure a university 
charter for the college In 1910 the teaching 
staff consisted of twenty-eight teachers and 
the' student enrollment was 230 in day and 500 
in evening classes 

References : — 

JOukI.iikI, H«)ard of Education Reporh from Vniinr- 
siins and Univirtuty CoUcyoi in Guat BiUain, 
(Ijondon, 1008 ) 

HARTLIB, SAMUEL (‘^1600-1670) — The 
best known educationist of his time m Eng- 
land Pie was the son of a Polish merchant by 
lus third wife', who is supposi'd to have been an 
English lady He came ovi'r to England from 
(h'rmany (probaldy from Elbing) in 1628, and 
('Ugaged m educational and other social plans 
Plarthb, m a remarkable appeal to the House 
of Commons (al)out 1660), says that he had 
tried “ to s(*rve his generation,^’ and amongst 
other things “ by erecting a little Academy for 
the education of the (lentry of the Nation, to 
advance Piety, I.earnmg, Morality and other 
e\(‘rcises of industry not usual then m common 
schools ” p]velyn (g v ) state's that he had re- 
lieved Hartlib’s necessities, and evidently the 
latter was loo lavish for his means m helping on 
educational and social plans Yet m 1646 a 
pension of £100 a year was conferred upon him 
by Parliament, and afterwards this was raised 
to £300 a year 

In 1647 Hartlib wrote his Considerations 
tending to the Happy Accomplishment of Eng- 
land's Reformation in Church and StatCy in 
which he urge's that it is the duty of the magis- 
ti.ite's “ te) se'c se*hoe)ls opened, provided with 
ieaclu'i.s, e'lidowe'd with maintenance, regulateel 
With const it 111 ions, and to have instructors and 

VOL ill — 0 


overseers to the observance of good order in 
this business ” Without such reforms of 
schools no other work of Reformation,” says 
Hartlib, will ever be effectual ” His grading 
of schools was similar to that of Comenius 
(gv) and to that of Dury {g v ) A further 
scheme in which the three joined, and about 
which Dury also wrote, was the establishment 
of an “ Office of Address,” to be established in 
London and to deal with both bodily and spirit- 
ual matters It was to be useful to the poor, 
by helping them to employment and by dis- 
tinguishing the industrious from the idle 
This IS, apparently, the first suggestion of a 
government bureau of labor Next, the 
office was to be the medium of communication 
in “ matters of the mind ” The warden of 
the office was to keep all kinds of registers, 
inventories, catalogues, and lists containing 
the peculiar objects whereof he should furnish 
information for address to such as shall desire it, 
or to whom it might be advantageous for public 
good to send information In religion the 
office was to help to rectify mistakes and pre- 
vent the increase of divisions and disorders 
about disputed opinions or religious practice 
This was the especial mission of Dury, with 
whom Hartlib worked in close conference 
In education, the Director of the Office of 
Address was to advance learning, in accordance 
with Lord Bacon’s plea, and to “help to per- 
fect Mr Cornenius’s undertakings, chiefly on 
the Method of Teaching Languages, Sciences 
and of [founding] ordinary schools for all ages 
and qualities of scholars ” Lastly the Office of 
Address was to encourage the dissemination of 
information about inventions, so as to increase' 
their public serviceableness ( Vnnmunications 
were thus to be established throughout the 
workers and thinkers of this country and also 
with the savants abroad The iiniiortant 
functions which he thought the State could 
perform in intellectual progress mav be furthei 
seen in his Description of the Fqmous Kingdom 
of Mncariay showing its excellent Government, 
wherein the Inhabitants live in gieat Prosperity 
Health and Happiness ; the king obeyed, the 
Nobles honoured and all good men respected, 
Vice punished and Virtue rewarded An ex- 
ample to other Nations, In a Dialogue between 
a Scholar and a Traveller, 1641 [15 pp 1 To 
Hartlib’s annoyance, Maearia w^as satirized in 
John Hadler’s Olbia in 1660, where reference 
to “ education of the children, in Sciences, Arts 
and Manufactures ” is brought in, after the 
manner of Hartlib 

Besides writing on education, Hartlib was 
a center of a most remaikable educational 
group. John Milton {g v) wrote the Tractate in 
response to Hartlib’s suggestion So Dury 
was stimulated by him Other friends were 
John Hall (gv), John Wi'bster (gv), George 
Snell igv), and Hezi'kiah Woodward (gv). 
As belonging to Hartlib’s group, united m the 
desin' to promote the advancement of learning 
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under Baconian influence, were also John Pell, 
in his Idea of the Mathematics^ Sir William Petty 
{q v,)y Abraham Cowley (q v)y and John Evelyn 
(q.v.) Hartlib was also in close touch with 
progressive leaders abroad. He was apparently 
one of the leaders in the proposed invitation to 
John Amos Comenius {q v ) to come over to 
England and to have Chelsea College assigned 
for his educational purposes 

In 1650 Hartlib wrote a notable tractate, 
London's Charity enlarged, Stilbng the Orphan's 
('ry, in which h(' suggested to Parliament that 
it should giant CIOOO toward work for the em- 
ployment of the poor and for the education of 
poor children He describes the laws and officers 
necessary for the control of children m a work- 
house 

On the theoretical side of education, Hartlib 
published the following interesting collection 
of tractates A True and Readie Way to Learn 
the Latine Tongue, Attested by three excellently 
Learned and Approved A uthors of Three Nations, 
Eilhardus Lulnnus, a German, Mr. Richard 
Carew of Anthony, in Cornwall, the French 
Lord of Montaigne, Presented to the Impartial 
both Public and Private Considerations of those 
that seek the Advancement of Learning in those 
Nations By Samuel Hartlib, Esq, 1654 
Other educational works m the publication of 
which Plartlib took part are (1) Conatuum 
Comenianorum prceludia ex Bibliotheca S H. 
Oxonue, 1637 (The Address to the Reader, 
2 pp , in Latin, is by Hartlib.) (2) Reverendi 
et (ianssimi viri Johannis Amos Comenii, 
Pansophice Piodrornus, etc London, 1639 
(8 pp m Latin To Reader by Hartlib ) {^) 

A reformation of Schooles, designed in two ex~ 
cellent Treatises The first whereof summ,arily 
sheweth the great necessity of a general Reforma- 
tion of common learning. What grounds of hope 
there are for such a Reformation. How it may 
be brought to pass The second answers certain 
objections ordinarily made against such under- 
takings, and describes the sever all Parts and 
Titles of Works which are shortly to follow. 
W ritten many years agoe in Latine by that 
Reverend, Godly, learned and famous Divine Mr 
John Amos Comenius . Mow translated 
into English and published by Samuel Hartlib, 
for the generall good of this Nation 1642 (4) 

A Continuation of Mr John Amos Comenius 
School Endeavours Or a Summary Delineation 
of Dr Cyprian Kinner Silesian his Thoughts 
concerning Education Or the Way and Method 
of Teaching . Translated out of the Original 
Latine transmitted to Sam Hartlib, and by him 
published, etc. 1648 (See Kinneh, Cyprian ) 
(5) An Essay for Advancement of Husbandry- 
Learning; or propositions for the erecting a 
Colledge of Husbandry : and in order thereunto 
for the talcing in of Pupills or Apprentices, etc. 
1651 (This invites contributions to be sent 
into Samuel Hartlib for the object named ) 
Hartlib’s name is also associated with the 
pul)lication of many other collections, together 


with original contributions on such subjects ab 
husbandry, Lucriferous and fructiferous " 
experiments, planting of fruit-trees, setting out 
of land, silk-worms, bees; chemical, medicinal 
and clururgical addresses, an invention of 
engines of motion, a common writing. 

F. W. 
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Althaus, Frikdrich Eih deutsch-englischea Char- 
akierhild Hiatorisches Taschcnbuch Sechste Folgr 
DriUer Jahrgang (Leipzig, 1884 ) 

Barnard, H. American Journal of Education, Vol 
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Dircks, H Mernoii of Samuel Hartlib (18G5 ) 
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Vaughan, R Protectorate of Cromwell, 1839, eontain- 
ing several of Ilartlih’n letters to Pell, th(‘ inathe- 
matieian 

WiNTHitOP, E C The Corresporuhm ( of Hartlib and 
others with Governor Winthrop of Connectu at 

Masaaeliusetts Historical Society, 1878 
Worthington, J Diary and Correspondence*, Chetharn 
Society's Publications, Vols XIII, XXXVI, edited 
by James Crossley, Vol CXIV edited by R C’ 
Chnstie, contain many of Harthb’s lefteis 

HARTSHORN MEMORIAL COLLEGE, 
RICHMOND, VA — An institution for the 
education of colored young women, estal)- 
lishcd in 1884 Normal preparatory and 
normal, college preparatory and college, in- 
dustrial, and music departments are main- 
tained. The college course leads to the degree 
of A B The majority of the students are in 
the normal departments 

HARVARD, JOHN (1607-1638) — The hrst 
donor to Harvard College The facts as to 
Harvard's life have become fairly well known 
in recent years He was the son of a butcher, 
Robert Harvard, and was born in November, 
1607, in High Street, Southwark, close to Lon- 
don Bridge He was christened on Nov 29, 
1607. His father died of the plague m 1625 
His mother, Katherine Rogers, married twice 
again, first to John Ellctson or Ellison (who 
died in June, 1626), and then to Richard Year- 
wood (or Yarwood), Member of Parliament for 
Southwark. She outlived them all, and in- 
herited money from each She died in 1637, 
having made her will in 1635 in favor of her 
sons John and Thomas John, who survived 
his brother, entered at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, on Dec. 19, 1627, and gradu- 
ated m 1631, proceeding as Master of Arts in 
1635 He married in 1637 Ann Sadler, the 
daughter of a Sussex clergyman, and, his mother 
being dead, sailed for New England, where 
Cambridge and Emmanuel men had preceded 
him. He became a townsman of Charlestown, 
Mass., on Aug 6, 1637 His house was 
on the site now marking the southerly corner 
of Main Street and the Alley leading up to the 
Town Hall " (J Winsor, Memorial History of 
Boston, I, 395; III, XXII) On Nov. 2 
he took the Freeman^s oath '' and Ik' and 
his wife became church members four days 
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later. Though he, apparently, was not or- was by common consent, appointed to be at 

darned, he acted as assistant to the Rev Z. Cambridge^ (a place very pleasant and ae- 

Symrnes, and preached On Apr. 26, 1638, comodate) and is called (according to the name 

he became a member of a law-drafting com- of the first founder) Harvard Colledge 

mittec This possibly was a committee ap- The bequest of Mr Harvard was the first 
pointed to deal with the question of Gorges of the private gifts for education which have 

and the Charter, which had reached an acute distinguished American history from that day 

stage m April, 1638 Harvard was, for that to this, while the act of the colony in 1636 

age, a wealthy man as well as a scholar, and marks the beginning of state aid to higher in- 

secms to have won at once respect and position stitutions of learning in America 

m the new settlement But his brief course In 1642 an act was passed ‘‘ establishing the 
was nearly run, and he died of consumption on Overseers of Harvard College ”, and in 1650 

Sept 14, 1638, childless By a nuncupa- '' the charter of the President and Fellows of 

tive will he left half of his estate (subsequently Harvard College ” made the college a corpora- 

valued £779, 17.s 2d) and his excellent tion, to consist of a president, five fellows, and 

library of 320 volumes to the proposed school a treasurer, in whom should vest the property 

or college at Newton e Cambridge) The of the institution, and by whom, under the 

matter was not left in abeyance, and the college general control of the Overseers, its affairs were 

was built forthwith In December, 1638- to be directed These acts have been sup- 

1639, it was ordered by the General Assembly plemented by a long series of legislative enact- 

that ” the C^olledge agreed upon formerly to ments, and in 1780 were explicitly confirmed, 
be built at Cambridge shall be called Harvard with important reaffirmation of ancient rights 

College ” J E G. de M. and privileges, in a section of the Constitution 

Sec Harvard University, Massachusetts, of Massachusetts entitled ‘‘ The University ” 
State of. Colonial Period in American Upon this foundation still rests the legal cx- 
Education istence and organization of Harvard University 

Most of the presidents of Harvard m the 
References : seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 

St‘o under Harvard University. drawn from the prominent ministers of the 

neighboring churches, but two (John Rogers, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, 1682-1684, and John Leverett, 1708-1724) 

MASS — The oldest educational institution in were laymen The most distinguished of the 
the United States Established by vote of the early presidents were Increase Mather (1685- 
General Court of the Colony of Massachusetts 1701) and Edward Holyoke (1737-1769) 

Bay, Oct 28, 1636, and made possible In the struggle in the colony between the 

through a legacy m 1638 from John Harvard, Congregational clergy and the more liberal 

the college was given the name of Harvard m elements the college early tended toward the 

1639, and held its first commencement in 1642 hberal side, and a crisis occurred about 1700 
The name Cambridge was adopted for the Cotton Mather (1663-1728), a leader on the 

town which was to be the seat of the college conservative side, failed to be elected to the 

because many of the leading men of the colony presidency, which his father had held, and it 

were graduates of the University of Cambridge, became in many ways evident that the or- 

John Harvard himself having been a Master thodox Calvmistic party could no longer rely 

of Arts of p]mmanuel College, Cambridge upon Harvard College Mathei accordingly 

New England's First Fruits, a tract pub- interested himself in the college already estab- 
lished in 1643, contained the following para- hshed in Connecticut, and m 1718 was m- 

graph. ‘‘ After God had carried us safe to fluential in securing for that new enterprise 

New-England, and wee had budded our houses, a generous gift froin Elihu Yale, a merchant 

provided necessaries for our livcli-hood, reared of London Later in the eighteenth century 

convenient places for Gods worship, and setled another noteworthy epoch in the history of the 

the Civill Government: One of the next tlangs college was made by the events of 1735-1745 

we longed for, and looked after was to advance At that time the president, the professor of 

Learning, and perpetuate it to Posterity, dread- divinity, and the other instructors took ground 

mg to leave an illiterate Mimstery to the against the religious revival known as the 

Churches, when our present Mimsters shall lie Great Awakening,” and vigorously opposed 
in the Dust And as wee were thinking and the tenets and utterances of George Whitofield, 

consulting how to effect this great Work, it the eloquent English evangelist, whose work 

pleased (5od to stir up the heart of one Mr. had deeply stirred New England The theo- 

Harvard (a godly Gentleman and a lover of logical development m the direction of liberal 

Learning, there living amongst us) to give the views was completed in 1805, when after a 

one halfe of his Estate (it being in all about bitter controversy. Rev Henry Ware, an 

1700 1 ) towards the erecting of a Colledge, and avowed Unitarian, was ch'cted to the Hollis 

all his Library* after him another gave 300 1. professorship of divinity The ri'sult of his 

otheis aftei them cast in more, and the publique election was the definite withdrawal ot tIk* 

hand of th(' Stat(‘ added th(‘ rest* the C^illedge Calvinistic paity from the siqiport of thi‘ ( ('ll(‘g(‘ 
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and the foundation of Andover Theological the university were increased, professional 
Seminary in 1808 and Amherst College in 1821. schools of medicine, law, divinity, and science 

For more than half a century from the date of built up, and the distinction of the college 

Ware’s election, Harvard was a distinctively maintained by the names of such professors 
Unitarian college, controlled by the Massa- as Jared Sparks, Edward Everett (both of them 

chiisetts aristocracy whose capital was Boston afterward for short terms presidents of the 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries college), Joseph Story, George licknor, H W 
Harvard received some financial aid from the Lon^ellow, J R Lowell, Benjamin Peirce, 
State, but its support was mainlv due to a con- Louis Agassiz, Asa Gray, and O. W Holmes, 
tinuous stream of private gifts from donors and of many eminent men among the alumni 
both in England and in the American colonies. In these years a number of dormitories and 
The larg('st gift of the seventeenth century was other buildings were added to the equipment of 
a be(iuest of £1000 from Sir Matthew Hoi- the university and the endowment increased 
worthv Among many large benefactions of from $242,000 in 1800 to $2,250,000 in 1800 
the eighteenth century the most important The list of the college faculty grew from fifteen 
were tliose of Thomas Hollis, a Baptist and the members in 1810 to twenty-four in 1869 In 

leading lavman of the English nonconformists 1803-04 the freshman class in the college 

J^esides sending numerous gifts of money and numbered 57, and the total number of students 
books, he founded m 1721 the Hollis professor- m the university was 233 (besides a fair 
ship of divinity, which is thus the oldest pro- number of medical students), in 1868-69, the 
fessorship m North America edrresponding figures were 128 and (including 

At the Revolution the college cordially the professional schools) 1043 
svnifiathized with the Amencan cause, and In respect to educational organization, the 
th(» names of nearly all the most prominent curriculum during the Puritan and provincial 
Massachusetts patriots are to be found on its periods down to 1800 was gradually freed from 
list of graduates In 1776, after the evacua- the distinctively theological cast which it bore 
tion of Boston by the British, the honorary to some extent nearly to the end of the eighteenth 
degrt'c of LL D was conftTred on George century, and in 1790 had come to consist of 
Washington, whose headquarters were then Latin, Greek, mathematics (including astron- 
m Cambridge omy), English composition, philosophy (meta- 

The endowment of the college at the opening physical, moral, and political), theology, natural 
of the Revolutionary War amounted to less philosophy, and (the only option) either Hebrew 
than £17,000, together with certain rents of or French With the one exception noted, it 
real estate The corporation proceeded to remained a prescribed course of study for all 
invest substantially the whole of this property alike, and was well fitted to introduce students 
Ml Continental and Massachusetts certificates to the branches of knowledge at that day 
of public debt, so that the very life of the essential to a liberally educated man (See 
college hung on the success of the American College, American, the section on the ad- 
airns The result of their courageous and ministration of the curriculum) 
patriotic policy was that in 1793, after the close In the earlier part of the nineteenth century 
of the war, the endowment of the college was the general intellectual activity of the time, 
estimated at upwards of $182,000, invested in united with the influence of several professors 
good securities The nineteenth century saw who had studied at German universities, caused 
a steady enlargement of this endowment from many changes in the discipline and course of 
alumni and friends of the college, gradually study of Harvard College The efforts of George 
swelling into the great annual gifts of the pres- Ticknor (professor 1817-1835) and others led to 
ent day tentative progress in the direction of an elec- 

In the nineteenth century, down to the Civil tive system of studies; and chemistry, geology. 
War, the influence of Harvard College was history, political economy, and other modern 
extended beyond Massachusetts, sometimes as studies were brought in 

many as a fifth part of its students being drawn At the same time pregnant changes took 
in those years from the South and the Middle place in the government of the university 
States. It was intimately involved in the Until 1800 the fellows of the corporation had 
active intellectual life of New England, and been largely ministers, after that date it be- 
a large proportion of the great literary figures came customary to elect but one clerical 
of the time were graduates of Harvard (Long- fellow (Since 1884 no clergyman has been a 
fellow, a graduate of Bowdoin, was professor member of the corporation ) The distinction 
here, 1836-1854, and spent his life in Cam- of the position was thereby decidedly enhanced, 
bridge) , most of the New England poets and At one time Joseph Story and Lemuel Shaw, 
historians, and nearly all the liberal theologians two of the greatest jurists that this country has 
and transcendental philosophers, were Harvard produced, and Nathaniel Bowditch, the fore- 
men The most noteworthy of the presidents most American mathematician of his day, made 
wen‘ John Thornton Kirkland (1810-1828), three out of the five fellows In 1843 the 
Josiah Quincy (1829-1845), and James Walker Board of Overseers was opened to ministers 
(1853-1860) In this period the resources of not of the Congregational denomination, and 
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ii still more important stoj) was takoii wIkmi 
the Commonwealth relinquished its repre- 
sentation in the overseers. From the begin- 
ning the Governor and other high public officers, 
including the council and later the whole state 
senate, had had seats on this board, but m 
1865 the right of election was wholly trans- 
ferred to the alumni of the college, and since 
that time the state has had no share in the 
administration of Harvard This was the 
(iulminating event of H long struggle in which 
the orthodox party of Massachusetts, allied 
with certain political interests, had sought to 
wrest from the Boston Unitarians an effective 
share in the control of Harvard But the 
result was not a partisan victory, it came about 
through the relaxation of the rancor of ancient 
controversies under the engrossing tasks and 
opportunities of a new period of national life, 
and it brought to the university no restriction 
of scope By permitting the introduction into 
the overseers of persons not resident in Massa- 
(jhusetts, and in other ways, under what proved 
t-o be more democratic influences, the new organ- 
ization led to an increase in size and power far 
beyond expectation 

Since the (hvil War Harvard has shared in 
tht‘ grow'th upon which the whole North and 
West of the United Stat(‘s then entered Its 
history m this period is the history of th(‘ ad- 
ministration of (diaries William Eliot (born 
lcS34, president 1869-1909) President Eliot 
was able by his foresight, br(*adth of interest, 
and skill m organization and administration, 
by his single-minded deyotiou to high aims, 
and by the dignity of his personal character, 
to use the new forces of the time, command 
innumerable gifts aggregating a great sum of 
money, and hold the enthusiastic loyalty of 
a rapidly increasing and able staff In the 
forty years of his presidency he was able to see 
Harvard widely extend the borders of its work, 
quadruple in number of students, and establish 
its position as a great national university, in- 
fluential throughout America and honored 
beyond the seas His efforts were especially 
devoted to the complete application of the 
elective principle m undergraduate studies, 
the maintenance of strict standards of examina- 
tions for entrance and graduation, the inclusion 
of all branches of knowledge and the arts in 
the opportunities offered to students, the re- 
quirement of a college degree for admission to 
the professional schools, and the insistence on 
the highest scientific ideals in all the graduate 
and professional departments His administra- 
tion deliberately followed the principle of 
freedom as a moral force in the methods of 
student discipline and in the regulation of the 
undergraduate curriculum, and was conspicu- 
ous for firmness, generosity, and justice in the 
treatment of the faculties and officers of instruc- 
tion 

The present president is Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, at the time of his election professor of 


govornmeiit in th(‘ univc’rsit y TIk* diufl 
progressive policies of his administration llms 
far have been the introduction of a system 1)\ 
which undergraduates are compelled 1o adopt 
a definite aim in their choice* of el(‘etiv(* studit's, 
the strengthening of the jmrpose* to keep pro- 
fessional and technical work out of the under- 
graduate course of study, and a mon* careful 
fostering of the solidarity of undergiaduate lih* 

In the government of Harvard tin* Corpora- 
tion, a self-i)eipetuatmg body conqiosed of the 
president, five fellows, and the treasuier, is 
charged with the executive control of both tlu* 
financial and the educational admimstiation 
The Board of Overseers, consisting of thirt>’ 
members elected by the alumni together with 
the president and treasurer of the university, 
possesses undefined but extensive powers The 
consent of the overseers is requisite foi the 
election of the members of the corporation and 
of professors, and for the appointment of all 
major officers of instruction and government 
To the overseers are referred all important 
constitutional acts of the cor])oration and the 
several faculties, and they have the duty of 
inspecting every jiart of the universitv thiougli 
numerous special committees, and of making 
recommendations to the projxT administrative* 
authorities 

The president is a rnembei of all the facultu's 
as well as of the governing boards, and in jirac- 
tice always attends their meetings Professors 
and other higher officers are ai)pointi‘d hy the 
corporation and overseers on the nomination 
of the president, after informal consultation 
with the professors of the dejiartment In thv 
medical faculty alone the board of full jiroft'ssors 
formally nominates to professorships Foi 
the professional schools the sevcial deans have, 
as a rule, comjilete responsibihtv foi organiza- 
tion and educational work, with the control 
of the budget; but Harvard Gollege and the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences are under 
the immediate direction of the pr(*sidentr, tlie 
deans being mainly concerned with the siqier- 
vision and discipline of tin* students 

The faculties are four* Arts and Science^, 
Divinity, Law, and Mediciin*, each consist mg 
of all those officers giving instruction in tfiiit. 
faculty who are apjiointed for a term of inori* 
than one year. Instructors who an* menibeis 
of a faculty, as wedl as all professors, hn\ e a vot e, 
and, save m the Facultv of Mi'dieme, tin* higher 
grades of instructors possess no jirivileges not 
enjoyed by the younger men in the faculty It 
IS characteristic of Harvard that the heads of 
departments in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
have no authority of control, but are merely 
chairmen, who are frequently changed This 
permits the younger men to fill these jiositions, 
and is believed to be of advantage to the uni- 
versity by enabling the assistant professors and 
instructors to exert a stronger influence for 
progress in educational methods The faculties 
hold frequent meetings, — the Faculty of Arts 
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and ScienccB often meeting once a week, —and from private and endowed schools The degrees 
arc active legislative bodies The discipline of A B and S B are given in Harvard College, 
of students and other administrative duties the chief difference being that candidates for 
are devolved in the larger faculties upon ad- A B are required to pass an entrance ex- 
ministrative boards; and the Faculty of Arts amination in Latin. 

and Sciences is divided into departmental com- Harvard has not favored the plan of inter- 
mittees, to which arc intrusted important weaving the college and professional courses 
powers of detailed administration. into a combined course’’ for the two degrees, 

Harvard College is the heart of the uni- but has insisted that a student shall have 
versity With it is intimately associated the substantially completed his work for a college 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences By degree before entering the professional school 
an anomaly among the professional schools, A considerable number of students, however, 
the Graduate School of Applied Science and complete all the requirements for the bachelor’s 
(until 1912) the Graduate School of Business degree in three or three and one half years 
Administration are also under the Faculty of The degrees of A B and S B and all other 
Arts and Sciences. There is no division into ordinary degrees are given only for resident 
an undergraduate and graduate faculty of arts work, except m so far as work in another 
and sciences; and the courses of study in Har- institution is counted for advanced standing 
vard (’ollege and the Graduate School of Arts In order to provide for students in the Sum- 
and Sciences are not sharply distinguished mer School and in the extension courses, the 

Entrance to Harvard College is by examina- degree of Associate m Arts was established in 

tion only, and many candidates are annually 1910. It calls for the same number of courses 

rejected By the new system of requirements, to be regularly attended as for a bachelor’s 
adopted in 1911, the adequacy of each can- degree, but requires neither entrance examina- 
didate’s program of preparatory studies is tions nor technical residence ” 
separately investigated, and, if the program Since 1886 attendance at religious services 
IS found satisfactory, the result of his ecluca- has not been required of students In the 
tion IS tested by four examinations (1) in university chapel morning prayers arc held 

English, (2) in Latin or (for a candidate for daily, with a regular service on Sunday morn- 

S B ) a modern language, (3) in mathematics mg The religious services are directed by a 

or physics or chemistry, and (4) m that one board of five preachers of various denomma- 
which a candidate may choose out of a list of tions, under the chairmanship of a resident 
seven specified subjects This plan, which is professor who is m the relation of a college 
intended to bring Harvard into ready contact pastor Each preacher gives several weeks of 
with the better high schools of all parts of the continuous service at the college, conducting 
country, is at present maintained parallel to the services and consulting with students The 
the old system, under which every subject work of the chapel is supplemented by the 
studied m the preparatory course is tested by usual voluntary associations of students, — 
examination Of the total number entering undenominational, Episcopal, and Roman 
m the ten years 1901-1910, 44 per cent came Catholic 

from public schools, 56 per cent from private and The various departments of the university, 
endowed schools Of the cighty-thrce candidates with the date of establishment and the num- 
admitted under the new plan m 1911, 84 per ber of students and of members of the faculty 
cent came from public schools, 16 per cent in 1911-1912, are shown m the following table 



Date 

Students 

Number in Faculty 

NOT INCLUDING THE 

President 

I Faculty of Arts and Sciences 



179 

Harvard College 

1630 

2262 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1872 

464 


Graduate School of Applied Science 

1847, re- 




organized 




1906 

123 


Graduate School of Business Administration 

1908 

79 


II Divinity School 

1819 

48 

8 

III Law School . . 

1817 

808 

10 

IV Faculty of Medicine . . 



64 

Meaical School . . 

1782 

276 


(transferred to Boston 1810) 




Dental School 

1867 

164 


Total 


4203 


V Affiliated Students — 




Extension Students . 


111 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences (1011) 

1871 

787 


Summer School of Medicine (1911) 

1889 

267 


Summer School of Dental Medicine (1911) 

1911 

11 



^In addition to studenta (521) taking courses given by Harvard instructors in the Boston "Extension 
Courses ’’ 

230 
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Th(' total number of members of faculties, 
omitting names counted twice, was 248 m 
1911-1912 In addition, over 450 officers hold- 
ing annual appointments were mcuuliers of the 
teaclung staff 

For admission to candidacy for a professional 
degree a prior degree from a recognized college 
or technical institution is regularly required, 
except in the Dental School, for which, how- 
ever, entrance requirements with examinations 
are strictly enforced 

Among the more notable recent develop- 
ments in professional instruction is the trans- 
formation of the School of Applied Science 
(formerly called the Lawrence Scientific School) 
from an undergraduate technical school, parallel 
to the college, into a graduate school, resting 
on a previous college course and including the 
following departments, in each of which an 
appropriate professional degree is conferred : 
engineering (civil, mechanical, and electrical), 
mining, metallurgy, architecture, landscape 
architecture, forestry, applied physics, applied 
chemistry, applied zoology, and applied geology 

Recently established (1908) is also the 
Graduate ‘ School of Business Administration, 
designed through courses in accounting, com- 
meicial law, economic resources, mduhtnal 
organization, banking and hnance, transporta- 
tion, and insurance to fit college graduates for 
administrative positions in the business world 

The Divinity School, originally Unitarian, is 
now an undenominational school of theology, 
and its faculty includes professors of three 
different denominations With it has now 
become associated Andover Theological Semi- 
nary (Congregational), in consequence of the 
removal of the latter to Cambridge in 1908 
and its formal affiliation with the university 
The courses of the Faculty of Divinity and of 
the Andover faculty are so planned as to form 
one systematic body of instruction 

The clinical facilities of the Medical School 
have hitherto been provided at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, the Boston City 
Hospital, and ten other hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in and near lioston These facilities 
are now to receive an important increase by 
the erection, already begun, of the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital on land adjoining the 
property of the Medical School I his great 
hos])ital, whicdi has a large endowment, is to 
be conducted, and its chief officers have been 
selected, by a joint arrangement between its 
trustees and the Medical School 

The chief scientihc establishments of the 
university, besides the various laboratories, aie 
the following Mineralogical Museum (1793), 
Botanic Garden (LSO?), Astronomical Observa- 
tory (1843), Museum of Comparative Zoology 
(1859), Gray Herbarium (1864), Peabody 
Museum of American Aichseology and Eth- 
nology (1866), Bussey Institution (agriculture) 
(1871), Arnold Arboretum (1872), Haryard 
Forest at Petersham, Mass (1907). 


The University Libiary includes tin* mam 
collection in Gori' Hall and tin' libiaiK's of tin* 
various departmenl.s, of which the librarv of 
the Law School (m 1911, 126,000 Aolurnes, 
14,250 pamphlets) and of the Museum of ( 'om- 
jiarative Zoology are the most impoitant 
The Divinity Library has now been unit(‘d 
with the library of Andover Seminary to form 
the Andover-Harvard Theological Library of 
upwards of 100,000 volumes, without doubt 
the best equipment for the work of theological 
scholars to be found m this country The 
University Library contained, July 1, 1911, 
1 ,587,734 volumes and pamphlets , and its 
age, careful selection, and many valuable 
accessions by special gift give it a distinction 
far beyond its size 

Affiliated with the university are Radcliffe 
College (for women, established under an earln'r 
name in 1879), Andover Theological Seminary 
(1808), already mentioned, and the School for 
Social Workers (1904) Extension teaching to 
persons mainly engaged in other occupations 
IS carried on not only m the Summer School, 
but also through a share m the winter courses 
given in Boston under a committee lepiesent- 
ing Harvard, Tufts, the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston College, Boston 
Uniyersity, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Wellesley, and Simmons 

The grounds used for academic purposes 
(not including investments in real estate) 
cover about five hundred acres in Cambridge 
and Boston, together with the Engineering 
Camp pro])erty of seven hundred acres at 
Squam Lake, New Hampshiri*, the Harvard 
Forest of two thousand acres at Petersham, 
Mass., and the Observatory at Arequipa, 
Peru The value of the buildings is esti- 
mated at upwards of $12,000,000 The total 
income-bearing endowment of the university, 
July 1, 1911, was about $24,300,000 The 
annual net income from all sources m 1910- 
1911 was upwards of $2,400,000, made up 
approximately as follows: incoiiH* from in- 
vestments, $1,140,000, fees and rents from 
students, $955,000; miscellaneous income, 
$58,500, gifts for immediate use (excluding 
gifts foi buildings), $268,000 The (‘\penditui(‘ 
was approximately as follows for administra- 
tion ,$103,000 ; educational pui poses, $1 ,368,000 , 
scientific research and other activities, $526,000, 
aids to students, $184,000, rejiairs and care of 
th(‘ buildings and grounds, $166,000 The 
gifts and bequests to the university, laige and 
small, from (‘ountless benefactors, have aver- 
aged for the ten years 1901-1911 over 
$1,740,000 annually 

Harvard University draws its students from 
every part of the United States, but a little 
less than one half of the whole number usually 
come from the neighboring population of the 
Massachusetts cities and towns In the Col- 
lege 56 per cent of the students were from 
Massachusetts, 4 per cent from the other 
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New sIuI-i'n, mthI K) jxt coiit from 

outsido of N«‘w iMi^laiid A proportion 

of the studnith both in llarvaid ColloRO and 
in tlu' j];r;idu{i1c suliooLs support thomsolvos in 
part l)v tin'll own work durinj^ thoir (anirso. 
Tlu* scdiolarships and otlu'i bcnefinary aid 
^raiitod annually to students in Harvard 
(Vdlej^e amount to uiiwards of $65,000 In 
the professional and other g;raduatc schools 
upwards of $90,000 is annually available for 
this ])urpose All aid is given specifically from 
endownu'nts or from university income, never m 
the form of remission of the charge for tuition 
In Harvard College student life on all its 
sides and undergraduate athletic organization 
arc* highly develoiied The most important 
athletic contests are those with Yale; next to 
these in student interest come games and 
races with Dartmouth and ('ornell The more 
conspicuous student clubs are local organiza- 
tions, not connected with the fraternities of 
other colleges; and but few of the society 
buildings provide chambers for students’ lodg- 
ings The social organization of the undei- 
graduates m the college is wholly distinct from 
the life of the graduate and professional students. 

The following inscription, set high over the 
stage* 111 Sanders Theater, well states the ideals 
which have guided the history of Harvard. — 

Hir m siLVESTBinvs 
LT 1N('VLTIS LOCM« 

ANGLI DOMO PKGFVGI 

ANNO POST CHHIHTVM NATVM ( U 10 . r_ XXVVl 
POST ♦ ( OLONIAM live IJKDVCTAM VI 
HAPHNTIAM RAIT ANTE • OMNIA fOf.FNDAM 
HCIIOIAM PIIIILK I' CONDIDLHWT 
rONDITAM CHRISTO FT E(’( I hSIAh • DICAVLRVNT 
yVAF AVCTA 10IIANN18 • HARVARD MVNIFICFNIIA 
A LirrFRARVM FAVTORIHVS CVM NOSTRATIUVS TVM KVTERNIS 
TDtNlJDEM ADIVTA 

ALVMNORVM Dl NigVF FIDLI • COMMI8SA 
AH IXlGVia PFRDVIIA INITIIS AD MAIORA • RhRVM . INCREMLNTA 
PRAFSIDAM SOCIORVM INSPF.f PORVM SENATV8 AC ADF MICI 
< ON81L1I ' FT • PRVDENTIA * FT • CVRA 
OPTVMAM ARTIS VIRIVTLS • PVBLK AS • PRIVATAS 
COLVII • COLIT 


QVI AVIFM DOCTl KVFHINT FVUJEIIVNT QVASI SPLENDOR FIRMAMENTI 
LT QVl AD IVBTITIAM ERVDIVNT • MVLTOS 
gVASJ .STF.LLAF. IN PIRPLrVAS ALTFRNirATCa 

J H R 

See the various topics under College, 
A ME UK AX, Universities 

References : — 

V\’ U niver.uty Administration (New York, 

100.5 ) 

Eliot, S A A Skitrh of the History of Harvard College 
and of Us Present State (Boston, 1848 ) 

Harvard Cnivtrsity, Harvard College, dnd the Graduate 
S< hoots (publihhecl hy the university) 

The Harvard Hook, 2 vols (Cambndge, 1874 ) 

The Harvard Graduatrs' Magazine (published quarterly). 
(Boston, 1802- ) 

Hill, Ci Btrkbkck Harvard College, hy an Oxonian. 
( N(‘w York, 1804 ) 

Ojlieial Guide to Harvard University, edited by the Har- 
vard Memorial Hoeiety (published by the univer- 
sity, 1907) 

Peirc’E, Benjamin A History of Harvard University 
(from 1630 to 1709) (Cambridge, 1833 ) 

Quincy, .Iohiah The History of Harvard University ^ 
2 vols (Cambridge, 1840 ) 

Thayer, W R History and Customs of Harvard 
University, in J L Chamberlain, Universities 
and their Sons, Vol I (Boston, 1898.) 


HASBROUCH, ABRAHAM BRUYN (1701- 
1879) — Statesman and college president; was 
graduated from Yale (’ollege in 1810 He 
was active in political life aiul was presuleid of 
Rutgers ( 'ollegi* from 1840 to 1850 lie pub- 
lished a number of historical essays. 

W S M. 

See Rutgers College 

HASKELL, DANIEL (1784-1848). — Oeog- 
rapher and college president; was graduat(*d 
from Yale College in 1802 He was for many 
years teacher and principal of clomcntarv 
and secondary schools, and was presid(‘nt of tlic 
University of Vermont from 1821 to 1824 
His publications include Guzetteer of the U tided 
Staten (1843) and Geographical Diction an/ (\H44) 

W S M 

HASSLER, FERDINAND RUDOLPH 

(1770-1843) — Textbook author and hrst su- 
perintendent of the United States coast survev, 
was educati'd m Switzerland lb* was for 
some years instructor of math(*matics in the 
United States Military Academy, and aftei- 
wards professoi in Union (’ollege He organ- 
ized the United States Coast Survey, and w^as 
its hrst su})orintendent His works include 
textbooks on arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, 
and trigonometry, besides numerous jiublica- 
tums on scientific subjects. W S M 

HASTINGS COLLEGE, HASTINGS, NEB. 

— A coeducational institution opened in 1882 
under the control of the Synod of N(*braska 
of the Presbyterian C’hurch Academic, collegi- 
ate, normal, music, and oratorv departments 
are maintained Tlie entrance requirements 
are equivalent to about fifteen points of high 
school work The three courses of the col- 
lege, classical, scientific, and philosophical, h'ad 
respectively to the degrees of AH, H S , and 
Ph B The faculty numbers fourteen mend leis. 

HATCH ACT. — See Agricultural Edu- 
cation 

HAUN, JOHN ERNEST CHRISTIAN 

(1748-1801) — PIducator who earned through 
a reform of the school system of Clotha (y c ) 
at the end of the eighteenth century, wh(*ii 
the schools had fallen into decay He was 
appointed to the teachers’ training school at 
(iotha by Ernest the Wise {(/ v.) in 1780, and 
three years later became inspector of countiw 
schools In spite of much opposition on the 
part of the clergy and nobles who protected 
the incompetent teachers of the time and 
feared a possible increase in taxation, Haun 
succeeded in securing a better class of teachers, 
a milder form of discipline, and sounder edu- 
cational methods. Haun was the author of 
The common -school method or practical in- 
struction for inspectors and teachers of every 
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kmd of elementary school, also for private schools, 
(Erfurt, 1801.) 

8oe (ioTHA, School Reform in. 

Reference : — 

Barnard, H American Journal of Education, Vol. 

XX, p 572 

HAURANNE, DUVERGIER DE. — See 

S\TNT CyRAN. 

HAUY, VALENTIN. — See Blind, Edu- 

('\T10N OF THE 

HAVANA, UNIVERSITY OF — See ( ura, 

10l)UC\TION IN 

HAVEN, JOSEPH ( 1 SI 6-1874). — Educa- 
tional wiiter, graduated at Amherst College in 
1885 Subsequently he studied at the Union 
.‘ind Auburn Theological Seminaries He was 
professor in Amherst (-ollege (1850-1858), 
Chicago Theological Seminary (1858-1870), 
and the University of Chicago (1871-1874). 
He was the author of Mental Phllowphij (1857), 
Moral Philosophy (1850), and History of 
Philosophy (1876) W S M 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE, HAVERFORD, 

PA — The successor of Haverford School, 
('stablished in the spring of 1830 The school 
was founded in order to provide a ^‘guarded 
('ducation ” for the sons of members of the 
Society of Friends A by-law in the cliarter 
provides that the twenty-seven trustees of the 
si'lf-periietuatmg Board of Managers shall be 
members of the Society of Friends This 
board consists of a president, a treasurer, and 
a secretary, and twenty-four trustees elected an- 
niially in three classes of eight members, each 
class to serv(* three years In 1 856 the school 
was changed to a college, and was authorized 
by the legislature to grant degrees; but pre- 
viously to this time the course had been as 
extended as in most colleges It was still 
hampered with a preparatory department, 
wdiich was not abolished until 1861. 

The college maintains the usual under- 
graduate courses, admission to which is by 
(‘xamination only Degrees conferred are A B , 
B S , and M A for one year’s graduate study 
in ri^si deuce Fraternities arc prohibited Al- 
though the income of Haverford College is 
exceeded by that of about 115 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States, only eight of 
these pay higher salaries to professors; and 
the least rich of these eight has an income six 
times larger than Haverford Only five Amer- 
ican colleges have a smaller proportion of 
teachers to students (1 to 6.5). To the small- 
ness of this ratio and to the unusual excellence 
of the instructing staff a large measure of 
Haverford’s efficiency is due The enrollment 
in 1910-1911 was 150 students. The faculty 
consists of twenty-four members. C. G 


Reference : — 

Haverford College Alumni Association, History of Haver* 
ford College for First Sixty Years of lU Existence. 
(Philadelphia, 1892 ) 

HAWAII, TERRITORY OF — A group of 
eight islands in the Pacific Ocean, located 2100 
miles southwest of Ran Francisco 'Inhere ar(‘ 
some fifteen islands, large and small, but onlv 
eight are inhabited These eight islands ha\(‘ 
a combined area of 6449 square miles, or 
about the size of Uonneetieut and Rhod(‘ 
Island combined, and about twice the size of 
Porto Rico Tlie total population in 1910 wns 
191,909, or about tlurty to the square mile This 
was composed of Japanese, 79,520, Uhinc'se, 
21,666, Portuguese, 22,701 , Hawaiian, 26,108, 
Part Hawaiian, 11,912, Americans and Euro 
peans, 14,409; Porto Kieans, 4896 The na- 
tive race IS slowly dying out, having decreased 
from about 250,000 in 1800 to 142,000 in 1822, 
49,044 m 1872, and to 26,108 in 1910 Schools 
are maintained on only five of the islands, 
the other three being small and having \erv 
few inhabitants The territory is organized 
into four counties, viz Hawaii (the larg(\s1 
island), Mam, Oahu (including the city of 
Honolulu), and Kauai (including the island of 
Molokai) 

Historical — Th(‘ Islands were known bv 
the Spaniards for about a century previous to 
their formal discovery and the introduction of 
civilization by C'aptain Cook in 1778 Neai 
the close of the eighteenth centmy tliev wcie 
united, by conquest, under one king, Kame- 
hamcha, and continued as a united kingdom 
until the revolution and abolition of the 
monarchy on Jan. 16, 1893 A provisional 
government and a constitutional eonvention 
prepared the way for the proclamation of a 
republic on July 4, 1894 The new republic 
applied for admission to the American Union, 
and a treaty of union was jirepared, but late? 
withdrawn by Piesident Uleveland When 
the Spanish War broke out, the republic of 
Hawaii was annexed by a joint resolution of 
the United States Congress, passed July 7, 
1898, and on June 14, 1900 the congressional 
act organizing the territory of Hawaii went 
into effect Since that time Hawaii has been 
governed bv its own territorial h‘gislatur(‘, and 
bv a governor appointed by th(‘ Presidiuit of 
the United States, and as a territory 

The educational history of the archiiielago 
extends over a period of about ninety years 
Soon after their arrival in 1821 the members 
of the first company of missionaries interested 
themselves in educational matters, the first 
spelling book having been printed in 1822. 
This may be rcgardi'd as the first step toward 
popular education in these Islands, but in the 
beginning it was an education of adults rather 
than of children Between the years 1823 
and 1827 a j^eculiar system of schools sprang 
up and spread rapidly over the Islands, and 
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flourished for about ten years The chiefs 
and their immediate attendants were the first 
pupils From 1830 to 1840 the American 
missionaries maintained model schools at each 
of their stations From this time the attend- 
ance of adults fell off rapidly, and the principal 
attention was thereafter given to the educa- 
tion of children In 1831 the missionaries 
ptablished Lahainaluna Seminary, on the 
island of Maui, chiefly as a training school 
for native teachers and preachers Industrial 
training was from the first a prominent feature 
of the curriculum A printing press and 
book bindery were attached to the school, 
numerous textbooks were published, and in 
1834 the first newspaper was issued The 
school has since been incorporated as a part 
of the public school system 

The history of the public schools of Hawaii 
extends over a period of about seventy yi'ars, 
the first school law having been enacted in 
1841 by the king and chiefs in council In 
1843 a Department of Public Instruction was 
organized, and the official at the head was 
givim the rank of Minister of the Oown 
This position was filled by Hon W Richards, 
and, at his death in 1847, he was succeeded 
by Rev R. Armstrong, the father of General 
S C. Armstrong, of Hampton fame In 1855 
the department was remodeled and placed 
under a Board of Education, whose president 
exercised the same powers and was charged 
with the same duties as those formi'rly belong- 
ing to the Minister of Public Instruction 
In 1896 the administration of the public schools 
was again raised to the rank of an executive 
department, to be presided over by a minister 
and a Board of Commissioners, it being pro- 
vided that the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
should be ex officio Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. The act of Congress organizing the 
territorial form of government provided for a 
Superintendent of Public Instruction instead 
of an ex officio minister, liut otherwise made 
little change. Some additional school laws 
have been enacted by the territorial legisla- 
ture, but the form of organization remains 
very much as it was outlined m the revised 
school law of 1896. In 1909 a School Fund Com- 
mission was created, to investigate and report on 
methods of raising school funds The report was 
made, and the recommendations enacted into 
law in 1911 A salary schedule, a school budget, 
and a committee on school estimates were provided 
for, and the school appropriations made a first 
charge on the treasury. 

Present School System — At the head of 
the school system of the islands is a board 
of six school commissioners and a Territorial 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, all of 
whom are appointed by the governor of the 
Islands No person in holy orders or a minis- 
ter of religion is eligible for appointment, and 
>iot more than two women shall serve on the 
board at any one time. The commissioners 


serve without pay, while the salary of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is fixed 
at $6000 per year The Superintendent and 
three commissioners, or four commissioners 
in his absence, form a quorum for the trans- 
action of business This body, which has the 
functions of a State Board of Education, has 
general charge of the school affairs of the 
Islands, appoints and removes subordinate 
officers, fixes all salaries, and adopts rules and 
regulations, not inconsistent with law, for the 
government of toachiTs and pupils, and its 
officers and agents, and for the proper carry- 
ing out of the general scheme of education for 
the territory It is responsible for the con- 
duct of all educational affairs, which arc under 
its entire charge and control It may estab- 
lish schools for secular instruction, at such 
places and for such terms as in its discretion 
may seem advisable and which the funds at 
Its disposal will permit. It regulates the 
course of study to be followed, and may 
classify the schools as it deems projier. The 
schools established may include normal schools, 
high schools, kindergartens, schools for tech- 
nical instruction, boarding schools, and even- 
ing schools, as well as day schools Classc's 
for such instruction may be established in any 
school All school projierty is in its name 
and possession Teachers^ conventions or in- 
stitutes may be called or permitted, and tin' 
schools may be closi'd to enable teachers to 
attend them. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
when present, acts as president of the board, 
signs all warrants and official acts oi docu- 
ments, and presents a biennial report covering 
the work of the schools to the governor of 
the territory A vSecretary, together with 
such assistants and office help as riiav be 
necessary, is appointed by the commissioners 
to look after the business affairs of the depart- 
ment He acts both as a secretary and a 
business manager, kt'eps a record of all jiro- 
ceedings, conducts all correspondence, keeps 
a record of all financial transactions, and is 
responsible foi all records and documents of 
the department He acts under the direction 
of the board, miuI holds office at its pleasure 

For the purposes of supervision and inspec- 
tion the Islands arc divided into three inspec- 
tion or supervisory districts, and a traveling 
deputy superintendent, known oflacially as a 
Traveling Normal Inspector, is appointed for 
each Visits are made by these officials to 
each school about three times each year 
They also hold meetings of the teachers for 
the purpose of giving advice and promoting 
the interests of education; make inspections 
of grounds, buildings, and equipment; and 
serve as a means of communication between 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the teachers and the people The islands of 
Oahu and Kauai comprise the first inspection 
district; the Islands of Maui and Molokai 
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the second district, and the large island of 
Hawaii the third district Each of these 
Islands is in turn divided into one or more 
school districts, for each of which an agent is 
appointed by the Board of Commissioners, to 
serve under the Traveling Inspectors and to 
act as a kind of supervising principal for a 
group of schools For each school having 
more than one teacher one of the number is 
designated as principal The distribution of 
schools at the close of the year 1910 was as 
follows — 



Public Schoolb 

Private Schoolb 

Island 

- — 

- 






D%8- 


Teach- 

ln'<- 


Teach- 


tritts 


ers 

trictt 


ere 

Hawaii 

9 

58 

153 

4 

9 

32 

Mnui 

4 


79 

3 

12 

41 

Molukai 

1 1 

9 

9 

1 

1 

3 

Oahu 


3() 

103 

2 

30 

189 

Kauai 

' 5 

i 

17 

55 

2 

3 

4 


All private schools arc subject lo the super- 
vision of the public educational authorities 
Prnatc schools can only bo (\stablished by 
jiermission, based on a written jiotition setting 
forth the names of the pupils and parents, the 
nam(‘ oi names of the teacher or teachers, and 
the afiproval of the parents If the teachers 
])ossess the necessarv (lualihcations and are ap- 
proved by the public school authorities, a per- 
mit is is^uimI authorizing such a private school 
Educational Conditions — The svstem of 
public instruction in the Haw^aiian Islands 
resembles somewhat the county school systems 
of some of the Southern states, in that the 
schools of the Islands are managed as a unit, 
and by one board of education The result 
IS that there is a uniform system of education 
throughout the Islands The course of in- 
struction, the standards for teachers, and the 
salary schedule are uniform for the same kind 
of woi’k throughout the Islands The schools 
are maintained by ajiprojiriations and the pro- 
ceeds of general taxation, and all salaries and 
other expenses are paid by warrants on the 
treasury No dilTerences exist among teachers 
on the basis of race, sex, color, nationality, 
politics, or religion The sole basis and 
medium of instruction in all public and private 
schools IS the English language Tuition is 
frt^e in all public schools Free textbooks arc 
furnished to those too poor to provide them 
Attendance from six to fifteen years is com- 
pulsory Private schools may be selected by 
parents, if they prefer, but all children of 
school age must attend some school taught 
in the English language A system of truant 
officers, or school police, enforce the compul- 
sory education law in the country districts as 
well as in Honolulu All teachers and children 
must be medically examined and be free from 
disease. 


Both the total population and the school 
population are very mixed For 1910 the 
statistics as to teachers and children in the 
public and private schools were as follows — 


Nationalities 

Per Cent oi- Pupils 

No OK Teachers 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

H awaiian 

lb 01 

3 25 

72 

11 

Part Hawaiian 

10 28 

4 50 

142 

22 

American 

1 83 

2 18 

180 

108 

British . 

41 

34 

35 

10 

Gorman 

()1 

45 

7 

2 

Portuguese 

14 70 

4 51 

3.1 

iT 

Scandinavian 

20 

07 

7 

2 

Japanese . 

22 04 

2 47 

— 

5 

Chinese 

8 43 

2 82 

8 

12 

Koreans 

58 

00 

— 

.1 

l*orto Ricans 

1 30 

40 

— 

— 

Other Foreigners 

1 90 

30 

5 

14 

Totals 

78 38 

21 02 

489 

209 


It will be seen from the above that five nationali- 
ties — Hawaiian, part Hawaiian, Portuguese, 
Japanese, and Cdiinese — represent over 90 
per cent of the total school enrollment in the 
Islands 

The course of study as outlined for the 
schools of the territory covers the usual eight 
grades, and is much like tliat to be found in 
American schools Nature study, illustrative 
work, manual work, calisthenics, and music 
run through from the hist grade, sewing and 
carpentry are taught under the head of manual 
work, and agriculture has recently been intro- 
duced as a phase of nature study Domestic 
science is taught in a number of schools. 
Public high schools are maintained at Hilo, 
on the island of Hawaii, and at Honolulu, 
on the island of Oahu 

Teachers and Training — The territoiv 
employed 489 teachers m 1910, and 269 wck' 
employed in jirivatc schools, m addition Tlu' 
statistical tal)le given above shows the cos- 
mopolitan nature of the teaching foice, as w(‘ll 
as of the pupils m the schools About 21 per 
cent of the jiublic school teachers and about 
30 per cent of the private school teachers an* 
men. 

Examinations for teachers’ certificates aic 
held at least once each vear, usually during 
the summer vacation Grammar gi*ad(' and 
primary giade certificates are granted to those* 
who pass The examinations for the primary' 
certificate are only open to those who have 
had one year of professional training, one year 
of teaching experience, or who arc graduates 
of a high school , and the examinations for the 
grammar grade certificate are only open to 
those who hold primary certificates Holders 
of a university degree, a normal school diploma, 
a life certificate, or of life grammar grade 
certificates issued m the states, may be granted 
a grammar grade ccrtificute without examina- 
tion Life diplomas for the territory are also 
granted. 
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For the purpose of developing a teaching 
force from among those born and reared on the 
Islands, a territorial normal school has 
gradually been developed It is located at 
Honolulu It began, about twenty years ago, 
as an afternoon class to help those teachers 
who cared to attend In 1895 it received 
government recognition, and a training school 
was developed In 1905 a normal school 
building was completed and occupied, and the 
school now offers courses of instruction for 
those corning direct from the grammar schools, 
who constitute about <S() per cent of the (mroll- 
ment, and also a two-vears’ course for gradu- 
ates of the high s(‘hools The school is ac- 
cr('(iit(‘(l by th(‘ (/alifornia State Board of 
JOducation as of equivalent rank to thc' Cali- 
fornia noimal schools A large proportion of 
ihe teachers are still drawn from the main- 
land, though the native trained teachers are 
said to possess superior adaptability 

Other Institutions — Besides the high school 
and the Territorial Normal School at Honolulu, 
island of Oahu, and the high school at Hilo, 
island of Hawaii, the territory maintains or 
assists ill maintaining the Boys’ Industrial 
School and the Oirls’ Industrial School, both 
lo(ait('d on the island of Oahu, and the La- 
hainaluna School, located on the island of 
Maui The two industrial schools an* reforma- 
tory in their work The curriculum of the 
boys’ school is largcdv agricultural and manual, 
while that of the girls’ school is largely along 
th(‘ line of domestic work The Lahainaluna 
School, whose history dates back to 1881, is 
a school for natives who wish to (aimbine 
industrial training with general instruction. 
Thi're are hve classes in tlie school, covering 
about the hve grades from fifth to ninth in- 
clusive Bookkeeping, military dull, printing, 
blacksmithing, carpentry, and agriculture are 
jirominent in the work of the sehool The 
total enrollment in 1910 was one hundred and 
five, made uj) of sixty-four ilawaiians, thirty 
part Hawanans, six Japanese, four Chinese, and 
one Portuguese 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has maintained an experimental station 
in Honolulu since soon after annexation, and 
in 1907 the Hawaii College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts was established This insti- 
tution IS substantiallv the same in character as 
iuhtitutioiis of a like kind on the mainland 
It IS supported in large part by territorial 
appropriations, but also receives from the 
United States the same annual appropriation 
($50,000) as IS given the agricultural colleges 
of the different states, and an additional appro- 
priation of $30,000 for the agricultural experiment 
station 

Private Schools — The Islands have a num- 
ber of private schools, some of which are of 
considerable importance The Kamehameha 
Schools at Honolulu arv worthy of especial 
note This institution was established under 


the provisions of the will of a Mrs Bishop, a 
Hawaiian lady of high rank, who left the bulk 
of her large property in the hands of trustees 
to endow a school for the education of children, 
wholly or m part of native blood There is a 
large boarding school for girls, and a boys’ 
school combining manual and technical instruc- 
tion with the ordinary school branches The 
school also maintains a preparatory depart- 
ment The institution is well provided with 
workshops and aiipliances, and ranks as a 
secondary manual training school Oahu Col- 
lege IS another institution worthy of especial 
mention Founded by American missionaries 
111 1841, chartered as a public institution in 
1849, and rechartered as a college, as well as 
a preparatory school, in 1853, the institution 
has grown with time and has accumulated a 
considerable endowment A large number of 
the other private schools arc under C’atholic 
Cffiurch control E P C. 

References : — 

Reports of the Minister and (later) the Superintendent 
of J^ufilie I nstr action to the Governor of the Territory 
(Biennial ) 

School Law of the T erritory of Hawaii 

HAWLEY, GIDEON (1785-1870) — First 
state superintendent of public instruction in 
New York, studied at Balliston Academy and 
graduated from Union Uollege in 1809, where 
he served as a tutor for a few years He 
organized the common sidiool systcun of New 
York and was the first state superintendent 
of public instruction (1812-1821) He was 
secretary of the Begents of the State of New 
York from 1814 to 1841 and a member of th(‘ 
Board of Regents from 1842 to 1870 He was 
also activ(‘ in the movement for the organiza- 
tion of normal schools in New York Besnh's 
numerous articles in educational journals, h(‘ 
was th(‘ author of Tt utli and Knowledge (1850) 

W S M 

See New York, State of 

HAWTREY, EDWARD CRAVEN (1789- 
1862) — One of the greatest headmasteis and 
later provost of Eton College (qv) It was 
under his influence that reforms and innova- 
tions were intioduced which gave Eton a prom- 
inent position in scholarship Hawd.rey was 
born at Burnham, near Eton, of a family 
that for generations had been connected with 
the college After being himself educated 
there and at King’s College, Cambridge, where 
he became fellow, he acted as private tutor 
for three years In 1814 he was appointed 
assistant master at Eton by Dr. Keate (qv). 
He at once began to exercise an excellent in- 
fluence on the pupils who came into contact with 
him by his high standard of scholarship and 
culture (in addition to the classics and Hebrew, 
he was a master in German, French, ami 
Italian) and encouraged a wide range of read- 
ing In 1834 he became headmaster and in- 
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augurated a series of much needed reforms in 
organization, equipment, and curriculum He 
divided up the large classes which had pre- 
vailcdj secured a special room for the sixth form, 
of which he took personal charge, introduced 
examinations and a competitive basis in class- 
work, provided better dormitories and im- 
proved the living conditions gi'uerally, closed 
the old Christopher Inn which had long been 
the center of excesses, and secured the abolition 
of Montem (1847). Much of his influence with 
boys was due to the introduction of a new spirit 
of sympathy; instead of the harsh discipline 
meted out by Dr Kcate, the boys were treated 
as gentlemen In the first six years he liad to 
meet with much opposition from the then pro- 
vost, Dr Goodall, but in his successor, Di 
Hodgson, he found a sympathiser and collabora- 
tor in many of his reforms Under Hawtrey 
mathematics and modern languages were en- 
couraged, better textbooks and methods of 
instruction were mtroduci'd, athletics and 
theatricals were promoted, and evcrytliing was 
done to provide interests to replace idleness and 
waste of time which merely led to bullying, 
l)rutality, and license In isr)2 Hawtrey b(‘- 
carne provost and supported the impiovements 
of his successor in the lieadmastership Haw- 
trey was a man of nmiarkable culture and 
literary and artistic taste, a lover of books, 
he collected a large library and encouraged the 
collection of a school library His influence on 
Udon was as great as that of Arnold on Rugby, 
and, if it did not spic'ad so generally on English 
(‘(lucation, this was due as much to the unique 
position of I]ton as to the fact that Arnold was 
himself a tiaicher of so many teachers and that 
the Rugby s])irit was published to the world 
111 Tow Hrouoi’s School Dayb 

S(‘e IOton ColIoEGE. 
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Dutionaru of National Biography 

How, P D >Sn Gnat Schoolnuuttrs (London, 1004 ) 
Lyti!.. Sir H C Maxwlll History of Eton Collegf 
(London, 180<) ) 

'J'h\ckkh\y. F St .John Memoir of Dr Hawtrey 
(London, 1896) 

HAYNE, THOMAS (1582-1645) — Second 
uiid(‘rmasteu at Mei chant Taylors’ School, 
1605, and thi'ii usher of Cdirist’s Hosjntal, 1608. 
H(' was a Leicestershire man, R A , Lincoln 
Golleg(‘, Oxford, 1605 He gave £400 to buy 
lands or houses in or near Leicester to pro\ide 
a rent of £24 foK'A^er for the maintenance of 
a schoolmaster at his native place, Thrussmg- 
ton III LeicestiTshire, to teach ten poor children, 
and for the maintenance of two poor scholars 
in Lincoln (College to come from the Free School 
at Leicester or from the school at Milton, the 
schoolmaster to have £12 yiairly and the two 
scholars £6 yearly Haym^ was regarded as 
a scholar, ^‘beloved of learned men and partic- 
ularly respected by Seldim ” His two edu- 
cational books are: (1) Lmguarum cognatio, aeu 


de Linguis in gencrc ei dc vanaruw Lingmrum 
Harmonia Dissertatio, 1639 (2) GrawmatK 

Latinae Compendium (1640) written m Latin, 
while the most necessary rules arc expressed m 
Plnglish opposite to the Latin, that the one may 
facilitate and give light to the other Ilayne 
deserves recognition for his simplification of 
Lily’s Grammar, but his book is now perhajis 
most valuable for its hi.story of Latin Grammar 
in England up to his time, contained m the 

Address to the Judicious Reader ” This is 
to be found reprinted in Foster Watson’s 
English Grammar Schools, jjp 253-254 F W. 

References ; — 

Dictwnary of National Biography 

Watson, Foster English Grammar Schools up to 
loao (Cum bridge, 1908 ) 

Wilson, H B History of Merchant Taylors' School 
(London, 1812 ) 

HAYNE, HAYNES, or HAINES, W (d 

c 1631) — Ileadmastcrof the Merchant Tayloi s’ 
School from 1599 to 1624, of great prominence 
as a schoolmaster, who published (1) Ccrtainc 
Epistles of Tally verbally Translated, Together 
nnth a Shoit Treatise^ containing an order of 
instructing youth in Grammar, and with all 
the use and benefit of verbal translations, 1611. 
(2) Haynes’ Phrases, a very useful book to enable 
young scholars to make and speak eloquent Latin 
2d ed 1653 (3) Lilies Rules construed, 1653 

This book marks a stage m the progress fiom 
the Latin Grammar in Latin to the Latin 
Grammar in English F W. 
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Dictiomiry of National Biography, s v Hayne, Wm 
Wilson, H B History of Merchant Taylors' School. 
(London, 1812 ) 

HAZELWOOD SYSTEM — Sec Hill, 
Thomas Wright. 

HEADACHE — A common complaint 
among school children Usually it is not an 
ailment, but a symptom, — of eyestiain, decay- 
ing teeth, nervous fatigue, or the like, or it may 
be of impending acute disease Some have 
maintained that there is a special foim of head- 
ache due to the conditions of school life, cephalaT 
gic scolaire Umh'r certain conditions this may 
fairly be maintain(*d, for in certain schools 
where hygiene is ignored the congestion from 
prolonged sitting, the stooping posture, the 
strain upon the eyes and brain combined with 
the dry, oveih(‘ated, stagnani., and impuK^ air, 
are likely to produce headache, and while the 
headache is merely a symptom of perhaps 
general physical malaise it may fairly be attrib- 
uted directly to the school The studies by 
Key of Hweden and Holst and Magelssen in 
Christiania in Norway indicate that in only a 
very small jiercentage of cases is the headache 
of pujnls caused by the school work Apart 
from Hcut(‘ or chronic disease perhaps the most 
common causes of headache are the dry over- 
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heated air of the schoolioom, decayed teeth, 
astigmatism, and indigestion among the children. 

When children complain of headache they 
should be treated sympathetically by the teacher 
and usually the physician or nurse should be 
called or the child should be sent home Con- 
tinued recurrence of headache m a pupil should 
lead the teacher to make a careful search for 
the cause, and the discovery of the real cause 
18 often of the first impoi tan ce for the educator. 
The correction of a sense defect or a slight change 
of regimen will often accomplish wonders for 
the comfort and success of the pupil 

W. H B. 

Reference . — 

Maullshln, a UbcT das Kopfweh — hauptaiichhoh 
Miffiaiic — ail dcT MittrlHchulo I ntcrruitionalvs 
Auhw fur Schulhyoifmc 1905 Bd I, l)p 2S5- 
300 

HEADMASTER — A term used in Kngland 
to denote the principal of a secondary scliool 
Only in a few private secondary schools is the 
term used m America The use of the word did 
not become general until the nineteenth een- 
tuty Until then the distinction among mem- 
beis of a teaching staff was not that of head- 
master and assistant master but between master 
and usher. Other terms were pedagogue, 
JudinKigider, master. High Master (still m use 
at St Paul’s School, London, and the Manches- 
ter (iianimar School), Chief School Master 
(Wellingborough), or Archtdidascaliis (West- 
minster Statutes), while the uslu'i was also 
known as undermaster, submaster, surmaster, 
hi/podidascalus (Westminster), or ostianm (Man- 
chester Ciiammar School) The teim “ head ” 
alone was frequently used of the chief officers 
of colleges and universities as early as the 
fiftecnith century, and sometimes also of tlu* 
principals of schools 

Tlie term is also applied ])opularly to prin- 
cipals of elenientary schools, but the oftcial 
designation in government regulations is “Head 
Teacher ” 

HEALTH INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 

— Sec Medk AL Inspection. 

HEALTH, INSTRUCTION IN. — See Hy- 

giene, I^KSONAL 

HEARING — The common term for the 
proc(‘sses of auditory sensation or perceiition 

Se(' Pitch, Uoud; Ear, Music; Tone. 

HEARING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. — 

See Ear 

HEARING, TESTS OF. -- See Ear. 

HEAT-SPOTS — Points on the skin which 
arc especially susceptible to stimulation from 
waim objects 

See Cold-spots; Pressure-spots; Pain- 
spots 


HEATING OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS — 

It is not the function of a schoolman to decide 
between those features of heating systems 
wherein technical engineering knowledge is 
involved School boards should employ compe- 
tent engineers to install the heating system in 
large buildings designed for school purposes 
But it should be rcmembeied that theic an* 
many conditions entering into successful heat- 
ing appliances for schools not so vitally neces- 
sary in those designed foi homes or comnu'ieial 
buildings. It is the duty of superintendents, 
principals, and teachers to advise in sucli 
matters and to understand in a ])ra(*tical wu> 
the most economical and effective use of an> 
system installed In general a schoolman has 
opportunity to know far better the practical 
results of any heating system designed for schools 
than the engineer. Hence, then' are ceil am 
demands from the school point of view which all 
successful heating systems must fulfill Ik sides, 
outside of the largei city schools most heating 
systems are installed without the guidaiici' of 
competent engineers, and v('ry frequently the 
principal or superintendent is the only advisoi 
in such matteis 

Standards in Heating Schools — TIk' pe- 
culiar demands m large schools on heating sys- 
tems may be stated as follows (1) TIu' heat 
should be generated in some central heating 
plant, either in the building or outside of il 

(2) It must be deliveied in the schoolioom in 
such manner as to bo equally (iistnl>uted 

(3) It should bo autoinatioally regulated so as to 
prevent in the tempeiaturi' of the loom a 
variation of more than oih' or two degr(*(‘s 
By the use of thermostats this is now possible, 
and no heating system for schools is eompktf' 
without an adequati' supply of tlu'imoslats 
No special discussion of these is lu't'ded Ik'K', 
foi they are safely and effoetnelv iiislalh'd only 
by engineers of expeneiiee and skill It ma\ Ix' 
well to say, however, that all janitois as W(*ll as 
principals of schools should thoroughly undei- 
stand the principle upon which they operali* in 
order to know when they are properly adjusted 

(4) Heating systems should be planned to nu'ct , 
without undue stiain or effort, th(' lowi'st ti'in- 
peratures of the locality This is a v('ry im- 
portant precaution, and it is false economy on 
the part of boards of education to negk'ct it 

(5) Due account should be taken of tlu' dis- 
turbing effect of strong winds during tlu' wintei 
season This modifying influence of winds 
on the effectiveness of heating systems has not 
received the amount of consideiation it deseives 
at the hands of either the engineer oi the school 
superintendent In the bleaker or more wind- 
swept areas of the country strong winds are 
frequently fatal to the effectiveness of what 
would otherwise be an adequate heating system 

(6) Heating apparatus should be constructed 
and located with scrupulous regard for the 
safety and sanitary demands of the school 
All stoves, furnaces, chimiu'ys, firerooms, coal 
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bins, or oil tanks should ho so locab'd and so 
constructod as to miiko it praotically iinpossiblo 
for firos to start from those*, oi foi dust, smoke*, 
or odors to osca])o into the* fiuildinji; If steam 
IS usod as the thermal ine'dium, tin* boiler capac- 
ity should bo ample, so that a pe'ifootlv safe 
low ])rossure system can be* use*el anel yet 
furnish jiroinptly and roKularly an adoeiuato 
amount of lu'at If necessity demands a hif>h 
jiressure system, a registereel eiiKine'oi must be 
employe'd, and eyery preeautiein in the way eif 
safety deyice^s should be useel (7) The‘i e sheinlel 
be eeinnected with each heatinp; ])lant, e‘s])(*cially 
in colei climates, some efficie'iit syste'in eil inlro- 
elucins moisture into the an While*, sliie-tly 
s])eakinK, this is not a pait of a heatnijz; s\ ste‘m, it 
is so intimately connected with the* eiTee*tive*ne*ss 
e)f the system, as well as the sanitary side of school 
life, that it deserves a great ele‘al more theiught 
than it has hitherto received in this ceiuntry 
(8) The location of a heating system witli re*f(*i- 
enee to the even distribution of the heat in the 
rooms IS often a consideration of prime impoi- 
tance With steam or hot water as the medium, 
the difficulty here suggested is moie (‘asily 
overcome , but with hot air furnae<*s tin* siice(‘ss 
or failure of the whole plant may d(‘[)(‘nd on i(‘la- 
tive location (9) Heating systems ought not 
to be divorced from ventilating svst(*ms, 
and hence the installation of the former shouhl 
always have due regard to the quality of tin* an 
in th(' schoolroom as well as its tempeialuK* 
Direct radiation syst(*ins tln'iefon* should ne\(‘i 
be used in schooliooms sav(* in the wav of an 
auxiliai y In the nortlu'rn latit udes it is soint*- 
times necessary, to avoid exfit'nsc*, to use [uixil- 
larv direct radiation to secure adecpiate h(*at 

(10) It is a matter of gieat econonn in tbc* 
milder cliniat(*s of the* country to be abh* 
to secure from a heating syst(‘m a (puck !(‘s])()iks(* 
with the use of a minimum amount ol iu(*l 
For it fiequcntly happens that a little heat 
IS needed for an hour oi two in tlH*nioimng, 
and none for the rest of the school dav lleie 
tlie greater econono^ of a hot an fiunaei* o\ei 
hot water or steam in such climates is v(*i ^ cleai 

(11) Other things equal, it is always bettei to 
draw the air to be forced through tin* lieating 
coils, from the south side of buildings, b(‘cause 
expel imental tests show in general a decid(*d 
difference in temperature betw(*(*ii tin* an on the 
north and south sides of the building Siqipose 
the air on the north is at the Ireezing point, 
on the south side the thei mometer wouhl 
show 37° F This would mean the saving ot 
])ractically one seventh of the fuel, for this 
inu*-degree difference m tenqierature means 
})ractically one seventh of the amount of heat 
necessary to bring a freezing temperature to 
that required in the schoolroom 

Systems of Heating. — Stoves — Having stated 
these general, but fundamental, considerations, 
some detailed suggestions deserve attention 
The oW-time box stove has not gone from 
the country schools, and is yet frequently 


found in village schools, notwithstanding the 
fact that the jacketed stove has been much 
advertised and has proved botli economical 
and far more sanitary There ai(* many va- 
rieties of ja(‘keted stoves on Ihe maik(*t, but 
the (*ssential f{*atures aic* tlie sanu* in all 
Th(*re are four main i'(‘asons wliy thi* oidinaiy 
stoves in all country schools should givi* j)lac(' 
to jacketed stoves oi hot an furnaces (1) A 
jacketed stove matc'iially aids in \ (‘iitilatioii 
((/a) (2) Hv" its UH(* moK* (‘(piabh* heat can 

b(‘ maintained (3) Rett(*r distiibution ol 
li(‘Mt, to all parts of the loom can be s('cui(*d 
(1) Such st()V(*s can lx* mon* advantageously^ 
locat(*d in schoolrooms than ordinary stoves 
It is of course* ch'ai that the aid to \ (*ntilation 
mentioned above is only opc'rative dining cold 
W('athei Many of th(*s(* st()V(*s have (‘vaja)- 
lating devic('s which are especially h(‘l{)lul in 
severe weatht*r, in preventing the air from be- 
coming too dry^ to breathe healthfully, and also, 
through this added moisture, m reducing the* 
degiee of tempeiature lequiied for comfoit 
A temperature of 65° F with piopcr humiditv 
IS as satisfyung in cold weather as 70° F when 
the air is abiiormall.y dry 

Hot An Furnace — The hot an furnace oi 
h(*at(*r IS simply a modification of the jack(‘t(d 
stove, 01 })(*rhaps, speaking chronologically, a 
jacketed stovu* is a modification of tin* hot an 
fill mice The ess(*ntials of this fuinace an* 
(I) A large fne box, and combustion clianilx'i so 
cai ('fully made as to jn'miit no jiossible I'scaja* 
of gas, smoke, oi soot save through the smoke 
chimney (2) d'he fire pot and combustion 
chambei aie surrounded with a jacket of buck, 
c(*ment, oi soim* good nonconducting matenal 
with sufficient space between it and the heated 
fuinace for an easy ciiculation of an (3) The 
fn'sh air duct opens directly undeineath the 
fne ])ot and into the an space around it, so that 
as the an about the ladiating sin face is In'ated 
and mov(*s upwaid, cool an fiom without wull 
tak(* its ])lac(‘ (4) This wanned an passes by 

means of the* forct* of a fan or simply' by tin* 
force of gravityq hist to a centially located 
chambei from wdiich the ducts leading to the 
various looms ladiate One blanch of tlu'sc 
ducts IS also connected with a cold air chamber 
By means of danqieis, manag(‘d by a llieimostat 
))laced in a classioom, the tem])eratine of tin* 
room can be kept appioximately at thi* di'gn'i* 
required Theie aie some si'r'ious def(*cts con- 
nected with hot an furnace heating that should 
be consideied caiefullv (1) Unless they an* 
constructed and set with the greatest cal e, then* 
IS al way's some dang(‘r Irom gas escaping from 
the hre box oi combustion chamber into the air 
to be deli\x*red into the schoolroom The 
danger is especially^ glaring if tlie furnace is toi 
small to furnish sufficient heat without very 
heav^y^ firing Foi it is evudent that such fires 
would tend to warj), crack, or displace the radiat- 
ing parts of the fire box or combustion chamber, 
thereby offering an opportunity for the es- 
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cape of gas or smoke Hesides, if overheated, 
such furnaces permit the passage of carbon 
monoxide directly througli the metal plates 
(2) There is danger from overheating the air 
in furnaces, and rendering it dry, harsh, and 
“ lifeless Again, the only safeguaid foi this 
defect is to have a furnace of such dimensions 
that it will never be necessar}^ to overheat the 
air in order to introduce sulhcient heat into the 
schoolioom Much warm air, instead of little 
hot an, IS the correction to ajijily heie The 
amount of humidity needed can he suppli(‘d 
in a number of ways, but tins topic cannot be 
discussed adequately hen' (3) It is a difhciilt 
matter to properly apportion tlie ducts leading 
to the various rooms, so that, und(‘i thefoicc' ol 
gravity or the uniform pressuie of a bin, each 
room will get the amount of heat and fiesh air 
needed There have been moi(‘ siaious blun- 
ders made in this regard than ixuliajis in any 
other connected with th(‘ installation of heating 
plants Long pipes, with shoit tin ns, no 
sheathing to prevent radiation and iar too 
constricted to dehvei a sufhcient (]uantitv of 
air without much friction, ha\i‘ Ixmui consjiicu- 
ous causes for the failure of many I'xpensne 
furnace installations No pa it of a heating 
or ventilating system needs the adMC(‘ ol an 
expert engineer more than the consti uction, 
location, and the proportioning of th(‘ ducts 
designed to carry the heated an to tin* school- 
room This IS especially true in coniu'ction 
with fuinacc heating (4) It is inoie fluc- 
tuating than hot wat(‘r, or steam heating 

There are some advantages in furnac(‘ heating 
that are worthy of note (1) It is more eco- 
nomical in mild weather when aitihcial heat is 
needed for only a fraction of the school day 
(2) It requires less time to get results, for it heats 
quickly and is rnon* direct than hot water or 
steam (3) It is cheaper to install than hot 
water or steam and, if properly jiiopoi tioned to 
its load, it IS far less expensive to keep in repaii 

(4) It does not requiie attention in cold weath(*r 
during liohdays as hot water or sb'ani do(‘s 

(5) It IS of simple construction and do(*s not i(‘- 
(juiie expert knowledge to handle, as does steam 
or hot water heaters 

Steam Heating — Steam heating can be us(‘d 
for direct ladiation, indirect I’adiation, or a 
combination of both The advantages of this 
svstmn for schools mav be stat(*d Inu'flv as 
follows (1) It furnishes a straidy, continuous 
h(‘at ol comparatively low temperatuK', ;rnd 
hence do(‘s not “ scorch ” the air or r(‘duc(' tin* 
humidity so strikingly as a furnace may 
(2) The boiler room can be installed eitlu'r in the 
school building proper or in a detached building 
even at some distance without st'rious loss in 
delivering the heat to the various rooms (3) 
The radiators can be gi’ouped into one unit or 
various units and readily pro])ortioned to meet 
demands. (4) It can b(‘ utilized to mtroduci* 
warmed fresh air into the schoolroom with or 
without a system of ducts from the basement. 


For example, many devices have been developed 
to install coils beneath windows or along out- 
side walls, and, through an opening below, to 
allow the fresh, cold air to circulate about the 
coils and pass directly into the room Where 
they are connected with some mechanical sys- 
tem of ventilation they can be grouped into 
chambers in connection with the ducts directly 
b(‘low the rooms they serve, and in this way the 
heat units demanded can be easily computed 
and applied (5) It is more eflicient in cold 
climates for the reason that it can be used in 
any combination desired, and can be c'x- 
jianded as exigencies demand This of course 
IS true only if adequate boilei capacity is in- 
stalled 

Thi'ie are some disadvantages in steam lu'at- 
ing, and among these the following maybe men- 
tioiK'd ( 1 ) It is exjiensive in installation, and, if 
not haiKlled by ex})('iienced mechanics, it is an 
exjieiisive sysbun to keep in repaii (2) It is 
not well suited to mild climates, for it is slow to 
heat and slow to cool Hence it is wasteful 
and not sufficiently K'sjionsjve for those climates 
wlnue a little heat is lu'eded in the moining and 
none foi the rest of the day, or where a slight, 
steady lu'at is needed all the' day (3) There is 
alwa\s SOUK' dang(‘r in st(‘am boilers, especially 
in high ])ressuie boilers They need constant 
attrition, and demand a skilled mechanic to 
manage them economically and safely (4) In 
cold climates during the winter months, fires 
must be kept going day and night and dm mg 
holidays as W(‘ll, in order to pi’event the pqies 
from bursting (5) It seems difficult to adjust 
steam radiatois so as to jirevcnt the pounding 
noises occasioned by the w^ater from condensed 
st(‘am coming into conflict with circulating 
stc'ain This diffnmlty has been much reduced 
in the })ast few years, but it is not yet per- 
fect(‘d 

On th(‘ whole steam heating seems to b(‘ the 
most satisfactory for cold climates, and is being 
larg(‘ly used in tin* more tempiTate regions 
Th(‘ business of th(‘ installation ril a steam ht'at- 
ing system (hunands technical knowledge, and 
boards of education wall always save money by 
(Miqiloying an (‘xjiert engineer who knows school 
(h'lnaiids, as well as the technique of his pro- 
b'ssion 

Hot M'ater Sgstcni — The system of heating 
by hot water has not been used extensively 
in th(‘ schools of this country, though iindm 
favorable climatic conditions it is in certain 
K'spects well adapted for this purpose In Eng- 
land it IS more ofti'ii used, and in that chmatr*, 
save in extiamu' weather, has been found satis- 
factory Th(‘ advantages of a hot water sys- 
tem mav be stated as follows (1) It can be 
used, (‘specially when supplied with a pump k) 
facilitate circulation, in mild weather, without 
overheating and undue use of fuel (2) It 
does not reipiira' such constant attendance as a 
sf(‘am heater, nor do(’s it demand the technical 
ability to supervise 1 1 is safer than steam, and 
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lb iio( subjoct to such rapid fluctuations as otlici 
systems (3) It is onlinaiily noiscb'ss, and 
furnish(*s an acceptable (piality of h(‘at (4) 
It can be delivered a long; distance from a cen- 
tral heating source at comparatively slight loss 
in temperature, and for this reason it often lends 
itself to great economy of fuel and service by 
tlu' use of one central heating station foi sev(‘ral 
buildings This ])oint is worth considenng 
Ix'cause of the pi obabl(‘ future tend('ncy to gi ou]) 
a number of school buildings togrdlu'i in 
suburban districts, wh(‘re playgrounds, fresh 
clean air, and surcease' from noise aiT jiossible 

On the oth(‘r hand, it has some distim't dis- 
advantages (1) It seems to n'quiie more 
care to prevent leaks, esjiecially when dir’cct 
ladiation is used in tall buildings and demands 
('xacting attention in cold weatlu'r to pi event 
the ])ipes fi’om bursting (2) It is generally 
l(‘ss quickly effective than other systems, and, 
unli'ss a large amount of radiating surface' is 
furnished, it will not satisfy the demands for 
lie'at in veiy colei w(*ather (3) It lequiies a 
gieat('r superficial an'a or radiating sui*fae;e to 
all Old the' same amount of heat than a ste'ani 
iK'ating syste'in, and hence', where sjiace' must 
b(' ('conomize'd e'lther in basements or sclieiol- 
rooms, this is a distinct disadvantage (4) 
Most engiiKH'rs e'laim that it reepiiies ‘^more 
care'lul installation, and nicer ealeulatiem eif the 
size's of piping ” than is leeiuired for steam 
he'ating 

Owing to the fact that the' amount erf hu- 
mielitv associate'el with the air has a diiee*t influ- 
ence ein the tempe'rature eleniande'd feir comfeiit 
in sclmohooms, theise in charge' eif modern 
schoeil builelings, e'speciallv in tlie largen citie's, 
ha\ e found it ne)t einlv more wholesome to wash 
the air of dust anel soot, but a matte'i of ecein- 
eirny eluring ceild weather because of the adde'd 
meiisture thereby introduced 

It will be I’eadily aelmitted by all that colds 
and biemchial affections are much more geiier- 
ally common in winter than summer This 
lb not beeaiuse' disease ge'rrns are sfie'cially lam- 
])ant in winter, but liecause the' protection 
affordeel by the mucous se'cretions of tlu' air 
passages is reduced by the more rapid elissi- 
pation of this mensture by the dry an breathed 
in winter (See Colds ) The spaces bctweicn 
the' molecules of cold air are restricted and 
he'ucc the* possible amount of wate'r va])or 
oce'upying them is much smaller than that ])os- 
sibhi in the case of warm and hence* expanded 
air When cold air is heated to the* teinporature 
required for the schoolroemi, ne'cessarily the 
percentage of saturation is greatly reduced 
Such air when breathed re'aelily and quickly 
absorbs a great aniount of moisture from the 
air passages Warm 'dry air is greedy, so to 
speak, for water vapor, and will also quickly 
absorb moisture from the skin and render 
the body harsh and dry But as a result of 
this evaporation the tempeiature of the body 
IS lowc'red, for it is a principle of physics that a 
VOL HI — u 


body losing moist in (‘ thiougli e^apolatlon is 
thereby lowc'ied in ti'iiqieialuH' To (ounli'i- 
act th(' fei'hng oi chill thus pioduci'd an ab- 
noimally high U'lnpi'iatuK' must b(‘ maintained 
If, howevei, aftei the cold an has bi'cn heated it 
be driven through bjirays ol v\atei, oi be made 
to impinge on oi ])ass thioiigh watei -soaked 
screens of coarse cloth oi ])orous mati'rial, it will 
acipnre a higher jierci'iitage of saturation, and 
when passed into the* schuohoom will not ab- 
soib an undue amount of inoistine from th(' 
bodies of the childn'ii lli'iice the chill men- 
tioned abovi' will not be produced, and a lowei 
ti'inperatuie will satisfv Sorm* (*stiniates show 
that at least 10 jx'i cent of tlx* cost of fuel will 
thus be saved in \eiy cold weather, and in ad- 
dition better hygii'inc conditions will be fiii- 
nished Manv di'vices and ajipllances have 
been designed to secure this humidity and at the 
same time wash the air of dust and soot One 
of the latest and most iiromismg methods 
devised for this puipose consists m what is 
calh'd an air washing and cooling fan By this 
nu'tlKxl the air is forced through several suc- 
cessive layers of closc'-meshed wire screen, ovi'i* 
which and thioiigh which water flows ra])i(llv 
and in large (piantitu's,'’ and by the iisi* of 
other mi'ans not necessary to sjx'cifv heie, the 
fan servi'S a triple purpose of an propeller, air 
washer, and humidifier F B D 

See AiicHiTErTuuK, School; Ventilation 

Reference — 

S(‘c under Architecture, School. 

HEBDOMADAL COUNCIL — One of tlie 
governing bodies of Oxford Umvi'isity con- 
sisting of the O'hancellor, the A’lce Ohanci'llor, 
the proctors, six heads of colh'gi'S or halls, six 
univcrsitv professors, and six members of ( 'on- 
\ocation of not less than five veais’ standing 
The Hebdomadal Oouncil has the ]X)\Ner of 
initiating University legislalion and of framing 
statutes which may be acci'jited, reji'cted, or 
amended by ( Vmgiegation and acce]>t(‘d oi re- 
ji'cted by Convocation The nanu' of tlx* 
council IS derived from the fact that its meetings 
are held weekly 

See Oxford Univekstty 

HEBREW — See Oriental Lanouaoes \nd 
Literature 

HEBREW EDUCATION — Sec* .Iewish 
Edui'ation 

HEBREW, TEACHING OF IN REFORMA- 
TION SCHOOLS — See Oriental Language 
AND Literature 

HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, CINCIN- 
NATI, O — A theological seminary established 
in 1875 for the training of rabbis and teachers 
in the principles of Reform Judaism. A pre- 
paratory department of high school gradi* and 
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a 'I\‘a(‘liL‘rs’ Institut-c ,‘n«‘ also inaiiitaiiKMl Tho 
Dili rjinc(‘ naumciiKMits 1o l.h(‘ collcjiialc doparl- 
aic l.h<‘ saiiM' as lliosi' foi ilu' l>inv(‘isi1\ 
of ('iTMiuniaii Th(‘ (1 oj;!;k‘(‘ of l{al)}>i is coii- 
foiriid oil I'M ii(li(lat(‘s who fulfill tlio roijuin^- 
irierits and ])oss(‘ss a (l(‘^r(‘(‘ (MpiiMikuit to the 
A B. of th(‘ lIiiiviTsity of Cincinnati The 
('ollo^^c also confers the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity I'Iktc is a faculty of eight 
nieinhers 

HECKER, JOHANN JULIUS (1707-1768) 
— A Cleiman educator, the father of the 
“ Healsehule,” was born at Wei den on the river 
Ruhr, 111 what is now the lihine piovmce 
Ills father and grandfather were sclioolmastera, 
and he was educated in his father’s school up 
to his fourteenth year, when lie entered the 
gyinnasium of the neighboring city of Essen 
The rector of this school was a pujiil of A H 
Franckc (qv). In 1720 Il'^cker went to the 
rniversity of Halh* and, for a short time at 
least, came himself under the influence of 
Fiancke He studied not only theology and 
philosojdiy, but attended also lectures on 
medicine and natural scienci' In 1729 he was 
appointed teacher of the “ Paedagogium ” in 
Flalle, one of the schools founded by Francke, 
wIktc for SIX years he taught all soils of sub- 
j(‘cts, from Ib'brewand the classics to chemistry, 
anatomy, and physiology He also published 
a t(‘xtbook of anatomy, one of physiology, arnl 
an introduction to botany In 1735 he was 
called as pastor and school inspector to the 
military orplianage at Potsdam, wheie lie 
attracted the attention of King Frederick 
William I In 17d9 he became the pastor of the 
new Dreifaltigkeitskirche ” (Trinity C'hurch) 
in Berlin, a position m which ho nunamed 
until his death He first improved the ele- 
mentary schools belonging to his parish, pro- 
curing tlie necessary means for this work 
through a school lottery, the shares of which 
were bought by people m different parts of 
(iermany In 17 47 he opened a new kind of 
school, which was destined for the education 
of boys who were to be prepared for piactical 
lif(‘ This school, which he called “ Okono- 
niisch-matheinatische Realschule” (now the 
Kais(‘r-Wilhelnis-Kealgymnasium), must be re- 
garded as the inoth(*r institution of the whole 
systiun of niodi'rn (as distinguislual from purely 
classical) secondaiv schools (Realgyinnasien 
and Oberrealschulcn) in (lerniany He also 
did much for the tiaimng of t(‘achers of tlie 
luial schools The “ ( Jeneral-Landschul-Re- 
glement,” the first general school law of Prussia, 
issued by Frederick II in 17GJI, was to a great 
cxtiait Hi'cker’s work p M 

Reference : — 

Rankk, P J J Hccker, Grtindrr drr Kdmgl Real- 
8chuU (Berlin, 181)1 ) 

HEDDING COLLEGE, ABINGDON, ILL 

— A coeducational institution founded in 1856 


ntidei the auspices of 1 h(‘ ('ciit ial Illinois Con- 
f(‘ren<*e ol the Mi'thodist I)piscopal Dhurch. 
Acadiunic, colleguite, music, and oratory de- 
partments jii(‘ maintained Th(‘ entrance le- 
ipiirements are ecpii valent approximately to 
15 ])oints of high school work The college 
grants the degrees of A 14 , B S , and Ph B 
The faculty consists of thirteen professors 

HEDGE, LEVI (1760-1844) — Educational 
writer and college professoi, was graduated at 
Harvard College m 1792 Hi‘ was tutor and 
lirofessor m the college from 1810 to IS.SO 
Author of Sijstem of Logic (1818), Mental 
Philosophy (1827), and other educational works 

W S M 

HEDGE-SCHOOLS — A term applied 
originally to those schools which sprang up in 
Ireland as a result of the Penal Laws (1704 
172(S) by which no Ckitholic was allowed to giye 
or receive education or to go abroad for ])ur- 
l)oses of study on penalty of a fine of £100, wliile 
children so educated could not inherit property 
in Ireland or ICngland A result of these 
measures was that secret schools aros(‘ m which 
priests and others taught as much as was pos- 
sible under the circumstances “ (4n tlie high- 
ways and on the hillside, m ditches and behind 
hedges, m the jirecarious shelter of the ruini‘d 
walls of some ancient abb(‘y, or under tht‘ 
roof of a peasant’s cabin, the pri(‘sts set up 
schools and taught the children of their race ” 
(McChirthv, p 13) In this way the national 
cause and national existence was kept aliyc 
The term, howeyer, soon came to denote any 
kind of a jioor school, and so Thackeray calls 
Paddy Byrne, Goldsmith’s teacher, “ a hedge- 
sclioolmaster.” In Germany the identical 
term Heck- or Ileckcnschule m Hesse is the 
eipiivalent of Wutkelschule (q v). In medieval 
France unlicensed schools were known as 
Ecoles bvcssonihes 

Se(* Ireland, Education In 
Reference : — 

MrC\RTHy, J H Ireland 8inrr the Union (London, 
1887 ) 

HEDONISM (^hovTj^ pleasure) — A t(*rni 
used to denote th(‘()iies that make pleasui(‘ 
either the end, or th(‘ standard of intentional 
or conscious activity, moral bediavioi includeil 
The ancient and the modern theories giouped 
under that name aie, however, more* wid(‘ly 
different from each other than their coinmon 
name would indicate Ancient hedonism is 
associated with Ejiicureanism. Its chief 
motivation was revolt ,, on the one liand, against 
the moral theori(‘s which made virtue consist in 
fitting into the existing social order by perform- 
ing the duties appropriate to the status in which 
a person found himself, and, on the other hand, 
against the theories which gave morals a purely 
rationalistic cast, basis, and aim As against the 
first. Epicurean hedonism taught the advisabil- 
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ity of as fai as possible, from civic 

life, and tlic cultivation of voluntary associa- 
tions based on congeniality and friendship 
As against th(' second, it emphasized the im- 
portance' of the fec'lings, and of cultivating 
the various types of enjoyment naturally 
accessible to the individual C'ontrary to the 
usual belu'f , it taught not surrender to appetite, 
but ruoderation of desire, on the ground that 
excessive desire was fatal to happiness Ancient, 
like modern, hedonism was naturalistic in tone, 
but here again the motive was different, 
ancient hedonism being convinced that super- 
naturalism tended to fear of death and of the 
intervention of the gods, and hence was det- 
rimental to a life of serenity and contentment 

Modern hedonism, in its influential forms, 
has been associated with an empirical phi- 
losophy and with utilitarianism Its chief 
object has lieen to set up a concrete standard for 
nu'asurmg the worth of acts, their conse- 
(lut'iici's in the way of pleasures and pains pro- 
(luc(‘d Its interest was not m outlining an 
agri'eable mode of life, remote from strife and 
disturbance, but the discovery of a scientific 
mode of estimating right and wrong methods 
of action Of the conscious search for pleasuie 
it has made little, generally holding, m fact, 
that liapjiiness is best attained when not con- 
sciously aimed at — the so-called hedonistic 
liaradox In its most important representa- 
tive's — as Bentham and the Mills — it has 
been more interested m the development of 
methods for judging the effects of legislation 
and administration, civil and penal, by tracing 
their effect among the pleasures produced and 
the pains entailed upon the masses affected by 
them, than in elaborating a code for right 
action in piivate life 

As a moral system, hedonism has had little 
direct influence upon educational theory or 
practice Matters of pleasure and pain are, 
liowi'ver, so closely connected with the motiva- 
tion of conduct that it would not be difficult 
to trace an imiilicit hedonism in the use made 
of rewards promised and punishments threatened 
as motives to studious behavior Asceticism, 
moreovei, is a kind of inverted hedonism, in- 
volving the notion that man is so naturally prone 
to })leasure-sei‘king that the agreeable must 
be shunned as a temptation to evil Ascetic 
notions underlie many educational ideas and 
procedures, especially those that cluster about 
the notion that there is something disciplinary 
and moralizing in tasks and exercises in the 
degree in which they are disagreeable (see For- 
mal Discipline) J. D. 

See Utilitarianism. 
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HEGEL, GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH 

(1770-1831) — Born at Stuttgart and died at 
Berlin He was the son of a secretary in the 
revenue office of the kingdom of Wurttemberg, 
and received a good education extending ovei 
eighteen years With the purpose of pursuing 
theological studies, he attended the Umveisity 
of Tubingen (1788-1793), but, hnding the pre- 
scribed theological and philosophical couises 
both dull and unfruitful, he devoted most of 
his time to classical and historical literature 
His university certificate stated him to be of 
good ability, but of middling industry and 
knowledge, and especially deficient in philos- 
ophy Six years (1793-1801) weie passed as a 
pnvate tutor, first in Bern and later in Fiank- 
fort 

His career as a university teacher began in 
Jena (ISOI-ISOO) as Frwat-doceni Later he 
became professor extraordinary His first im- 
portant book, Die Phdnornenologie de.s GetUes, 
which he characterized as his ‘‘vovage of dis- 
covery,” was written here The Battle of Jena 
interrupted the work of the unneisitv, and 
Hegel spent a year at Bamberg as a newspajicr 
editor Being appointed by Niethammer as 
professor of philosophy and rector of the new 
gymnasium at Nuremberg, a school of neaily 
200 boys, he passed eight years (1808-1810) 
as a successful secondary teachei and lu'ad- 
master Hegel believed that classical studies 
formed the only sure basis for latei intellect ual 
work and development At the same time he 
readily seized every opportunity foi widening 
the curriculum and developing varied interests 
in the pupils. Militaiy drill was introduced, 
and a school library and museum weie staited, 
to which parents and friends made gifts from 
time to time In 1811 he married Mane \()n 
Tucher One of Ins two sons, Karl, afterwaids 
became professor of history at hhlangen In 
addition to his work in the gymnasium, he 
wrote and published his greatest book, Wissen- 
schaft der Logik (1812-1813, 1816) 

His university career was resumed when he 
accepted the chair of philosophy at Heidelberg 
in 1816, declining calls at the same time to those 
of Berlin and Erlangen He remained here two 
years, writing the Encyclopddie der philoso- 
phifichen Wissenschaften im Grundnsse (1817). 
In 1818 he accepted the second invitation to the 
chair of philosophy at Berlin, made famous by 
Fichte (q v). His reputation was steadily 
growing, and he gathered round him a band of 
optimistic students and disciples The Grund- 
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linien der Philosophic des Recht'i appeared in 
1820 Ills thiie at Berlin was given chiefly to 
teaching IIis lectures on aesthetics, philos- 
ophy ot religion, philosophy of history, and 
history of philosophy were published posthu- 
mously from his notes and those made by his 
students In 1830 he was elected rector of the 
university He dr'd suddenly from cholera 
in 1831. Ills philosophy may well be called 
the Prussian stab* philosophy during the years 
1820 to 1810 It was th(‘ philosopliical system 
oflicially acknowledged by the Ministry of 
E Jucation ” (Paulsen). 

HegeVs Piulosophy occupies a distinctive 
])lace in modern thought The great German 
idealistic movement which, beginning with 
Kant, was developtal in different ways by Fichte 
and Hcludling reached its culmination and most 
complete presentment in the wiitings of Hegel 
These philosophers all held that the universe 
becomes inUdligible only as we adopt a spiritual 
interpretation Benefiting as ic were by the 
efforts of Fichte and Schclling to overcome the 
apparent dualism in Kant, H('g(‘l became an 
evolutioiiHt as well as an idealist in philosophy. 
The two woilds of nature and spiiit are neces- 
sary to each other The true meaning of life 
can be found only in the idea of jirogress or 
developiiK'iit The essential condition of real 
pi^ogress IS freedom. The solution of the jirob- 
lem becomes his doctiine of progress by antag- 
onism tile nec(‘ssity of two opiiosites and of a 
third which ever unites them on a higher level 
This reconciliation of opposites is his key to 
evolution, — the only method of recognizing 
unity amid diversity This position was reached 
only as the result of his development He came 
to sec that life is a process, that spirit must 
pass through many stages before it realizes 
itself, and that it is necessary to distinguish the 
stages of development from those of attainment 
To attain self-realization, the Divine Unity 
must manifest itself in and through the many 
And the many ultimately arrive at true free- 
dom by learning to relinquish a lower form of 
freedom for the sake of a higher. One must 
learn to lose one’s life in order to hnd it again at 
a higher level. 

The educational views of Hegel follow directly 
from Ins philosophical theories He wrote no 
separate treatise on education, but his views 
appear m passages in his philosophical writings, 
chiefly in the Philosophy of Right, where the 
sociological aspects of education are presented. 
The school addresses delivered while at Nurem- 
berg also throw light on his theory and practice 
of teaching 

According to his idealistic view of evolution, 
the human stage is the most critical in the pro- 
cess If man is to rise to a higher level of life, he 
must reconcile nature and spirit as fighting in 
himself for supremacy The need of education 
appears related to this struggle, and arises from 
the fact that the child is but dimly aware of this 
necessity and ignorant of the true means of 


progress. In the child nature is stronger than 
spirit, the life of the senses more developed than 
the life of thought Until he has maturity 
for self-direction, the family or the state in its 
institutions must provide the necessary nur- 
ture, training, and discipline Education is the 
joint business of the family and the community 
working together for a common end Parents 
have charge of the early education of the child 
until he reachi's school age, when lie comes undei 
the influence of the community acting through 
its civil servants, the teachers in public schools 
In the cooperation of the family with the school 
the common aim to be kept in view is morality 
The moral man alone is free, and freedom is the 
essential quality of spirit A liberal education 
frees the mind from the bonds of nature so that 
it may identify itself with the universal, and tlius 
attain the higher level of spiritual life 

In the first stage of this education the child 
takes small part The demand is from without, 
and he obeys, but through instruction and 
education his own inner powers are awakened 
and he becomes conscious that knowledge, mo- 
rality, and religion belong to his own nature ” 
At this point of awakening, or “ new birth,” 
usually occurring at the secondary school age*, 
the educational jiroccss becomes critical Wliat 
Hegel calls the “ centrifugal force of tlie soul ” 
now comes into play The desire for self- 
estrangement ” 18 natural and necessaiy, but 
the step must take plaw* under the teachei’s 
guidance The jiupil must be taken light out of 
himself and his natural surroundings and in- 
terests in order to live the life of imagination and 
thought, — to apprehend the umveisal The 
classical histones and liteiatures offer the best 
means to this end Gre(‘k and Latin (as dead 
languages) shut the door upon the everyday 
self, and the teaching of them should be di- 
rected to making the pupil share in the thoughts, 
feelings, and actions of the ancients By learn- 
ing to live apart from himself, he realizes in 
part the nature and value of moral relationships 
and the meaning of the State At the end of the 
return journey from this self-estrangement, the 
pupil finds himself again, but now in relation to 
universal life This defense of the classical 
curriculum is far more philosophical than tin* 
argument from formal discipline which had foi 
some time been advanced by German teachers 
Hegel naturally laid much stress on the inqior- 
tance of moral training and discipline He urged 
the necessity of firm discipline and a moral at- 
mosphere in the school Punishment is the 
right of the transgressoi , and must not be with- 
held Both diiect and indirect moral instruc- 
tion are necessary The former he himself 
gave in connection with lessons in religion and 
philosophy (set foith in the Propddevtik), the 
latter through the ordinary school subjects 
Hegel’s influence on education was very great 
during the latter pait of his life and for some 
time after his death His disciple and biog- 
rapher, Rosenkranz (q v ), devoted extended 
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efforts to setting forth his educational views, 
and many of his students tried to work out the 
c'diicational implications of his philosophy. 
Frocbers pedagogy obviously owed much to 
Hegelian influence In more recent ycais there 
has appeared a revival of his influence in the 
educational thought of America and England 

M. M. 

Sec Harris, W. T. 
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HEGIUS, ALEXANDER (^438-1498) — 
An early liurnanist schoolmaster who contrib- 
uted largely to the humanistic revival m 
northern Europe He was born in Westphalia, 
and 1 aught at Wessel and Emmerich before 
h(‘ came to the scene of his greatest activity, 
l)e\ enter iq v ),in 1465, wheie he became head- 
master of the school attached to the Church of 
St Lebuin The school flourished so greatly 
under his charge that at his death it numbered 
about 2000 pupils He associated with himself 
Smthius, who probably influenced Erasmus 
{q V ), and several members of the Brethren of the 
( 'ommon Life ((/ v ) He himself appears to have 
taught th(‘ ujiper classes Erasmus says that 
“ from llegius and Smthius the school drew some 
savour of the true letters ” And in a letter 
Hegius sa>s. “ All learning is futile which is 
acquired at the expense of piety ” At the age 
of forty Hegius studied Greek under Rudolph 
Agricola (r/ v ) The humanistic spirit was 
introduced into the school, and many of the 
northern humanists, c g Buschius, Murmellius, 
and others came under its influence Hegius 
wrote several dialogues, which were published 
m 1503 They are catechisms on different 
topics, e g De scientia quod eo scitvr , Dc rhe- 
torica, De moribus In the De utilitaic Gmci 
he insists on the value of a study of Greek for 
all departments of learning, ‘‘ for to the Greeks 
we are indebted for everything 
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HEIDELBERG, THE RUPRECHT-CARL 
UNIVERSITY OF. — The University of Heidel- 


berg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, is the oldest 
university and to this day one of the most le- 
nowned institutions of higher leaining m the 
German Empire It was founded upon the 
model of the University of Pans by the Elector 
Rupert I of the Palatinate m 1386, the Papal 
Bull of Urban II being dated Oct 23 of 
the previous year At this time Prague, estab- 
lished m 1348, and Vienna, establisluR in 1365, 
were the only universities m German-speaking 
territory The work of organization fell 
largely to the first Rector of the university, 
the Dutchman Marsilius von inghen Al- 
though students flocked to the foui faculties of 
the new institution in considerable numbers 
at the very start, the university did not reach 
the period of its greatest renown until the latter 
half of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, during which time it was 
the center of Humanism and Reform in Ger- 
many — thisin contradistinction to the Catholic 
tendencies that had been strongly emphasized 
m the earlier days. This era of prosperity, 
however, was soon followed by one of stagna- 
tion, as the result of the Thirty Yeais’ War and 
the devastation of the Palatinate by the French 
m 1689 and 1093, the university being com- 
pelled to close its doors from 1031 to 1652 and 
again from 1093 to 1700 A number of the 
fugitive professors continued their lectures at 
Frankfort from 1694 to 1098 and at WYuiiheim 
for two years subsequent During the (uglit- 
centh century the institution was m the hands 
of the Catholic counter-Reformation, and was on 
the verge of extinction as a lesult of the severe 
blows dealt the town during the revolutionary 
upheavals at the close of the century Not 
until Heidelberg with the Palatinate on the 
right bank of the Rhine was incorporated with 
Baden m 1803, did the university legain its 
former prestige, the elector Charles Frederick 
being responsible for a thorough reorganization 
of the seat of learning The universitv to-day 
consists of five faculties, viz theology (Protes- 
tant), law, medicine, philosophy, and pure 
science, the last mentioned having been made 
independent of the faculty of jihilosophy m 
1890 A faculty of political sck'uci', estab- 
lished m 1803, was incorporated ^\lth the 
faculty of philosophy nineteen years later 
The first psychiatrical clinic associated with 
a university was organized at Heidelberg in 
1827, and one of the first university botanical 
gardens was laid out m connection with the 
faculty of medicine as early as 1593. The 
university also possesses an institute for cancer 
research (1906) under the directorship of Pro- 
fessor Czerny A radiological institute was 
founded m i009, and m the same year the 
Heidelberg Academy of Science was estab- 
lished Among the eminent teachers who have 
been connected with the university may be 
mentioned Hermann Helmholtz in jiliysiology, 
Bunsen m chemistry, Kirchhof m physics, 
Hegel and Kuno Fischer in philosophy, Boeckh 
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in classical philology, Schlosscr, Gervinus, von 
Trcitschko, and Wmkelrnann in history, and 
Windscheid and Mittermaier in jurisprudence 
The administration of the university is in the 
hands of a prorcctor, the reigning Grand Duke 
of Baden holding the office of Rector. 

The library of the University of Heidelberg 
has had an interesting history, going back to 
the earliest days of the institution It in- 
creased steadily in importance until the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, when it was 
generally regarded as one of the leading col- 
lections of the world After the capture of 
Heidelberg by Tilly during the Thirty Years’ 
War (1622), the most valuable portion of the 
libraiy, the famous Bibliotheca Palatma, which 
included no less than 3527 manuscripts, was 
jircscnted by Maximilian I of Bavaria to the 
Pope and rcunoved to Rome, and a little later 
a somewliat similar fate overtook the newly 
gathered (iollection Several of the manuscripts 
transferred to Rome m 1623 were restored in 
1814, and later all of the old German manu- 
scii])ts were returned The present library, 
which moved into a new building in 1905, is 
only about a century old; it contains about 
400, 000 bound volumes, 200,000 dissertations 
and pamphlets, over 3000 papyri, 3200 docu- 
ments, and 4000 codices, including the famous 
Manesse Lieder handschrifi from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. The latter is the 
richest collection of the kind in existence, con- 
sisting of 428 folio leaves, and containing over 
7000 htari/as, chiefly South German lyric poems, 
by 141 authors, and 137 full-page illustrations. 

Ill attendance Heidelberg is exceeded by ten 
Geiman universities, its total enrollment in the 
winter semester of 1909-1910 being 2089 (194 
women), this numbei including 155 auditors 
(52 women) Of the matriculated students 
almost half are found in the faculties of philos- 
ophy and puie science, viz. 954, medicine with 
513 coming next, then law with 405, and 
finally theology with only 62 In the summer 
seiiK'ster of 1910 the University of Heidelberg 
enrolled 2552 students. R. T. Jr. 
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HEIDELBERG UNIVERSITYj TIFFIN, 
OHIO — A coeducational institution founded 
in 1850 ])y the Ohio Synod of the Reformed 
(’hurch. It maintains an academy, college, 
and d(‘})artments of pedagogy, commerce, 
music, art, and (‘locution The entrance re- 
quire inc'nts are fifteen units The degrees of 
A.B , BS, Ph B , and B.L. are conferred on 


the completion of appropriate courses. There 
IS a faculty of twenty-eight members 

HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. — Sec Growth. 

HEINICKJ:, SAMUEL (1727-1790) — The 
pioneer of the German system of deaf-mute in- 
struction; was born of a well-to-do peasant 
family in Nautschutz, near Weissenfels, Saxony. 
He attended only a village school, but at an 
early age showed a great love of books, which 
he had to satisfy in secret against his father’s 
wishes At the age of twenty-three he ran 
away from home to escape a marriage into 
which his father wanted to force him, and en- 
listed in the electoral body guard at Diesden 
There he found time to pursue his studies in 
Latin and French, and later on even to giv(‘ 
private lessons In 1754 a deaf and dumb 
boy was brought to him, and he attempted to 
teach him to speak, using the method given by 
Amman (qv) in his book Surd us loquens (The 
Deaf Spewing) Wishing to devote himself 
entirely to teaching, he asked for his dischaige 
from the army, but the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War prevented th(' granting of his request 
Having been taken prisoner by the Prussians 
in the battle of Pirna, he succeeded in making 
his escape and went to the University of Jena, 
where he enrolled as a studemt in 1757 Soon 
after, however, a Prussian recruiting ])arty 
passed through Jena, and lleimcke, to a^ oid 
recapture by them, fled to Hamburg, wliere 
he became the secretary of tli(‘ Danish ambassa- 
dor Count Schirnmelmann Through th(' 
count’s influence he obtaint'd a position as a 
teacher and organist in the village of hqipen- 
dorf, near Hamburg (1769) There h(‘ renewed 
his interest in the training of d(‘af and dumb 
children, and acquired such famt‘ that he was 
recalled to Saxony, where, in 1778, he open(‘d 
the first German institution for , deaf-mutes 
In contrast with the Abb^ de I’Ep^c, wdiose 
school for deaf-mutes, the first in the woild, 
had been established in Pans in 1760, Hemic k(‘ 
instructed his pupils not in the gesture language, 
but in lip-reading and speaking (See Deaf, 
Education of the, II; p 257 ) His object was 
to restore the deaf-mutes to society by making 
them use and understand the common sjmken 
language 

In 1780 he published a book Uhei die Denk- 
art der Taubstumrnen (On the Mode of Think- 
ing of Deaf Mutes), in which he made a violent 
attack on the Ahh6 de I’Epee From this 
arose a rather bitter controversy on the merits 
of the different methods of deaf-and-dumb 
training, which he carried on for the r(^st of his 
life 

H(‘inicke’s ideas on general education show 
that, a par 1 1 roni his special vocation , he possessed 
remarkable pedagogic insight In some respects 
lie even anticipated Pestalozzi He called upon 
the clergy to take the initiative in the improve- 
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merit of the rural schools He advocated a 
phonetic method of teaching reading, and in- 
sisted on giving children clear stmse i)(‘rceptions 
before abstractions His vigorous insistence on 
tlic oral teaching of deaf-mutes has caused this 
method to prevail in Germany and most of the 
other countries of Europe 

P. M 
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HELMSTEDT, UNIVERSITY OF, GER- 
MANY — The last of the impoitant univei- 
siti(‘s whi(;h w(‘re due to the mfliK'nces of the 
Heformation Opened originally in 1571 as 
a Padaijogiutn Ulmtre at Gandersheiin by Duke 
Julius of th(* House of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, 
it was removed to Helmstedt in 1574, and an 
imjierial charter was obtained in 157() laising 
the institution to the status of a univeisity 
The university was organized on plans diawn 
up by a disciple of Melanchthon with faculties 
of theology and philosophy Students had to 
suliscribe to the Augsburg C/onfession For 
some time the university met with great success, 
especially in its theological facultv In the 
eighteenth century there were piof(‘ssorshi})s 
111 the humanities, Hebrew, matlKunatics, 
natuial science, logic and metaphj^sics, law, 
Dolitics, and historv From 1779 to ISIO an 
important philological-pedagogical institute was 
maintained at tlie university, organiz(‘d bv 
Fiederick August Wiedeburg In conn(‘ction 
with this seminar, teaching jiractnie was ob- 
tained in the Padagogium The univ(‘rsity 
was closed m 1809, probably through the rapid 
iis(‘ of Its neighbor, the University of Gottin- 
gen ((/ V ) 
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HELPS, SIR ARTHUR (1813-1875) — 
(Jerk to the English Privy Gouncil and ad- 
\ iser to Queen Victoria, at whose recpiest he 
lirepared the Prince ('onsort’s speeches for tJie 
pi css He was a prolific writer on a variety 
of topics, among tliem Conquerori^ of the Nrio 
World (1848) and Spatush Cotiqucnl tn Xmerica 
(1855-1861) His Friends tn Cotinvil (1847- 
1859), a colli‘ction of essays and dialogues, 
contains an essay on Education which “ has 
told us nu)i(‘ truth about education in a lew 
pages than one sometiimvs mei‘ts witli in acom- 
I)lete treatise ” ((^uick) Government p?o- 
vision of education is commended if it <loes 


not interfere with private schools Tin* end 
of education is happiness or contentnumt of 
the individual. Helps considers education 
under four heads* (1) religious, which lie 
recognizes must be sectarian, i>ut should not 
exclude tolerance and open-mindedness, (2) in- 
tellectual, which should be* a training m im'iital 
power through emphasis on accuracy, atten- 
tion, logic, and method, and many-sided ])ur- 
suits as a general basis in an age of mcri'asing 
specialization; (3) moial, m whicli the child 
shall be trained to moral independence bv 
good examples; (4) ])hysical, including ventila- 
tion and food, clothing, and bodily freialom 
The education of women should \)v hk(‘ thai 
of men for the improvement of mental powiu, 
without any lean that similar education would 
lead to similar results in the two sexes 
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HELSINGFORS UNIVERSITY — S(( 

Finland, Education in 

HELVETIUS, CLAUD ADRIEN (1715 
1771) — Son ol John Gland Adrien Hidvetius, 
and descended from a famous family of phy- 
sicians He show*ed small aptitude lor stuch 
in early life, but wuis fond of reading, and, in 
course of an apprenticeship m finaiiee, amused 
himself by writing verse and cultivating social 
graces Into mathematics and poetry In* 
made numerous excursions, without, howa^vei, 
achieving marked distinction, whili‘ in philoso- 
phy his famous work, De V Esprit (1758). 
consumed the greater part of seven yivirs of 
work. 

His leputalion as a thinkei i(‘sts on IIh' 
work above referred to, wdnch created n gr(*;i1 
furore when it appeared, though its merits do 
not warrant the attention it received Thi* 
chief points wdiich li(‘ set himself to illustiatc 
and enforce ar(‘ tlu'se (1) all the mental 
faculties an* leducible to physical sensation, 
sentience, or feeling, (2) s(*lf-love, or self- 
interest, IS the motive of all .)udgmeiit, action, 
and affection, there is no sucli tiling as liberty 
of choiC(‘ or abstract right , custom (/ r 
practical advantage) explains all oui particulai 
ideas of justice and moral w*orth, (3) tin* 
differences of pc'isonalit.y oi character among 
men depend on tin* iin*qualities of intellectual 
attainment due to education, and inasmuch 
as all are equally susceptible of education, w(‘ 
owe all we are to that cause, (4) all talent, 
therefore, all taste, imagination, and genius, 
are only paiticularly successful forms of the 
chances which (‘liable souk* to gratify their 
instimds by means of (‘ducat ion more easily 
than otlieis \ woik entitled he V fJoto me, di 
ses Fncidtes intellect tielles et <l( son Ediiuttion , 
was discoveied aft-(‘i his d(‘ath among his ))a- 
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pers and published m 1772 It forms a sort 
of supplement to De V Esprit 

Diderot (gv) had no difficulty in refuting 
these positions, which, as one critic has said, 
were all contradicted by the actual practice 
and life of their author On two points his 
posthumous essay touched directly on educa- 
tion, namely in Sections I and X, where he 
expatiates, in a paradoxical way, on the 
potency of education and on the necessity of 
making all education, including that of the 
church, subject to the civil power. His doc- 
tTiTH's, however, have not stood the test of 
experience and criticism, indeed, they are now 
thoroughly discri'dited Legislation, u])on 
which Helvetius relied to act the benevolent 
i()l(‘ of securing all the moral and educational 
goods for the people which they needed to 
make them contimted and happy, has not 
proved the yianaccai he expected it would 
Besides, he here argues in contravention of his 
fundamental theory that self-love is the motive 
of welfare “ The substance of what he pro- 
poses IS better than the grounds on which his 
proposals rest” (Ueberweg) H D 
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HENDERSON COLLEGE, ARKADEL- 
PHIA, ARK — A coeducational institution 
established in 1890 under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South Aca- 
demic, collegiate, music, and art departments are 
maintained Fourteen units of high school work 
are required foi ('iitrance to th(‘ college courses 
which lead to the degrei* of A B There is a 
faculty of seventeen instructors 

HENDRIC COLLEGE, CONWAY, ARK 

A coeducational institution opened under 
its present titl(‘ in 1SS9 undi'r the auspices of 
tilt* Methodist h]piscopal Chuich, South An 
acad(‘iny is niaintamt'd in addition to the 
collt'ge The retpiiii'ments for admission to 
the college are fourteen units of high school 
work Tht* college offers two groups of studies, 
classical and Latm-scientific, both l(*ading to 
tJie A B dt'gree There is a faculty of (‘l(‘\en 
inemb(‘rs The college lias a productivt* en- 
dowment of $300,000, and a plant valued at 
$ 100 , 000 . 

HENKLE, WILLIAM DOWNS (1828-1881) 
— Superintenth'nt ol public schools, received 
his school training in the Springfield (Ohio) 
High School and Wittenberg (kdlegc ?Ie was 
jirincipal of st'condary schools m Ohio (1848- 
1854), superintt'ndent of schools at Richmond 
and Salem, Ohio (1854-1804), and State Supei- 
intendent of Public Instruction m Ohio (1804- 
1871) Author of a series of mathematical 
textbooks W. S M 


HENRY VI, KING OF ENGLAND (1421- 
1471) — Henry VI, far more than Edward VI, 
deserves to be remembered as the founder of 
English schools and as an eminent promoter, 
though by no means creator, of English edu- 
cation Like his successoi, the boy-king suf- 
fered personally from overeducation. On June 
1, 1428, his education, which since 1424 had 
been in the hands of Dame Alice Boteler, was 
transferred from the lady to Richard Earl of 
Warwick and Albemarle “ Whereas,’^ says a 
wilt of Privy seal in French, “it is expedient 
that in our youth we should be taught and in- 
doctiinat(*d in hons meures Jettrure lartgagc c 
nor lure el rourtoisic ct autres verlus et enseigne- 
nienis” which articles in English aniH'xed 
translate “ nurture, lettrure {i e grammar), 
language and other manere of connyng,” and, 
above all, “ de mius faire traire a vertues at es- 
chaer vices, to draw us to vertu(‘s and to (*s- 
chewing of vices Therefore the earl was 
given power “if we estrange ourselves fiom 
learning or do wrong to reasonably chastise us as 
other princes of our realm and of other realms 
are accustomed to be chastised “ He must 
have found tho young king a difficult pupil to 
flog, as four years later, on Nov 29, 1432, when 
the king was eleven years old, the earl laid 
before the Council a senes of articles In one 
he said that the King “ is growi'ii in stature of 
his person and also in conceit and knowlech of 
heigh and royal authoritee and estat, the which 
naturally causen him, and from day to day as 
he groweth shall causen him more and mori* to 
grucche [grudge] with chastising and to lothe 
it “ Bo he asked, not to leave off chastising 
him, but for the support of the Council in doing 
it, and in appeasing any indignation the King 
might feel against him for doing it, with power 
to remove those whom he knew “ at pait and 
in prive not hermg ye said Pule “ who had 
“ stured ’’ him “ from his lernyng “ He ob- 
tained a promise that the whole Council would 
tell the King that it was their advice that he was 
chastised for his “defaultes,” so that “foi awe 
thereof he forbere ye more to do mys and en- 
tended ye more busily to vertue and to lern- 
yng ” The Council agreed That Henry did 
not resent the Spartan training which Warwick 
thought necessary is shown by his making his 
(luondam tutor and chastiser Duke of Warwick, 
the first duke m England not of royal blood 
His exjierience of the Palace School, being 
brought up with the young nobles, an arrange- 
ment almost certainly madi* m imitation of the 
Casa (Jiocosa established by (lonzaga, the 
Marquis of Mantua, for his son and his nobles’ 
children und(*r Vittormo da P^i'ltre m 1423, was 
no doubt largely responsible for Henry’s foun- 
dation of Eton College (g v ) within view of his 
birthplace and favorite residence at Windsor 
Castle, and its including, besides the original 
•twenty-five, aft(‘rwards sevi'iitv scholars, twenty 
sons of noblemen ICton, though by no means 
the first or the last of Henry’s ('ducational 
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foundations, was th(‘ and that to 

which ho gave most ])('isonal attontion Om* 
of tho ('arlicst fellows of Eton, John Hlakman, 

I coords how ho took special caro in tho 
solootion of the follows, and how ho always 
noticed the boys when they (;ame for loav(‘ 
out to any of tho court at Windsor, Riving 
them a tip” or small present of money ” 
and tolling; them to bo good boys His 
father, Henry V, had dosignod to endow a 
college at 0x1 oid greater than all the existing 
colleges, for tin* ‘‘ Seven Liberal Sciences ” out 
of the Alien Piiories (qv), suppressed because* 
of their supplying sinews to French hous(*s 
during tlu* Hundred Years’ War. Henry, oi 
lather the Duke of Bedford, the Regent of 
Fiance* m his name, had already established a 
unive'rsity at (’aen in 1432, at first only for 
e*ivil aiiel canon law, which was not allowe'd at 
l^aiis, but exteneleel after the English were ex- 
pe*lle*el from Pans to theology and meelicine, in 
tlie hope of keeping tlie subjects of the English 
King away from Pans In 1441 aiiothei uni- 
yersity was established for Heniy’s soiith(*rn 
eloininienis at Bordeaux The reiyal college 
e)l St Nicholas, commonly called King’s (’ed- 
k'ge at Cambridge, was provueled by Heniy’s 
own act on F(*b 12, 1441, and built with his own 
niemey at (Cambridge for a rector anel twedve 
fe*llows, to be later enlarged to a provost and 
seventy fellows and brought into organic con- 
n(*ction with Eton in 1443. In 1416 he 
founded a second college* at ('ambndge, called 
St Bernard’s, for a provost and four fellows, 
changed in the following y(*ar into the (Queen’s 
C'ollege of St Margaret and St Bernard, with 
his wife Margaiet of Anjou as petitionei 
patroness and foundress, now called (Queens’ 
(’ollege because refounded and enlarged in 
1475 by Elizabeth, queen of Henry’s “tiaitoi ” 
Edwaid IV The (Jolh'ge of (lod’s Hou.se at 
(’aml)iidge was absorbed into (dni.st’s (kjl- 
lc‘ge, founded in 1440 on a pi*tition to Henry, 
to })rovide learned masters foi grainmai 
schools, the first secondary training college 
created ad hoc was p(*rlia})s in.sjnrc'd by him 
But the gr(*at Oxford ("ollegi* of this eiioch, 
Magdalen, owes its origin to Henry, and it 
was founded in 1448 by William of Wayne- 
flcte, whom he had taken from the headmaster- 
ship of Winchester to be provost and organizer 
of Eton, and then made (diancellei of the King- 
dom and Bishop of Winchester Wayneflete 
improved on the example of Henry and of 
Wykeham by attaching to his college not merely 
one school, now known as Magdalen College 
School, at Oxford, but another at his native 
place, Wainfleet in Lincolnshire Another col- 
lege at Oxford, Oriel, founded a C(*ntury earlier, 
received augmentation from Henry in the 
shape of scholarships for boys of Eton and also 
in the attachment of similar scholarships of the 
new school founded by him in London, in St/ 
Anthony’s Hospital in Threadneedle Street, 
that alien priory ” being converted into a 


secular hosjntal, and new endowments for the 
school ])lant(*d m it being giv(*n in 1441. 
Henry’s (*\ample was followed by tlu* lounda- 
tion of ten colleges and schools at N(*wpoit 
Salop, bv Thomas Drapei in 1442, by Aich- 
bishop K(*mi) in Wye College, Kent (now an 
Agricultural (’ollege) in 1447, by augmentation 
of Fothermghay College, Northamptonshiie, 
by Richaid Duke of York in 1440, by the col- 
lege of chantry at Towcester, Northampton- 
shire, by Archdeacon Sponne Sept 4, 1447. 
There wen* also founded the gild giamniar 
school at Deddington in 1445, the chantry gram- 
mar school at Wokingham, Berks, by Adam do 
Moleyns, Dean of Salisbury, in the same yeai, 
tlu* chantry grammar school of Robert Cryii- 
dour, notable for being “ half-free,” at New- 
land, (lloucestershire, in 1440, the gild school 
at (dare, Suffolk, by Richard, Duke of York, in 
the same year, the double chantry schools, of 
giammar and song, at Alnwich by thi* Earl of 
Northumb(*rland, and his brother William of 
Alnwich, Bishop of Lincoln, in 1445; the chan- 
try school at Creat Baddow, Essex, in 1449, 
the gild school at Chipping Norton in 1451 
The troubles that then ensued, aiising from 
Henry’s melancholic insanity and the Wars of 
the Roses, cut short the progress of education 
and the foundation of colleges and schools for 
twenty years But even so the educational 
record of Henry Vi’s reign eclipses that of any 
other reigns but those of Edwaid III and 
Henry VIII, and Henry’s own personal share 
in it was greater than that of any English king 

A F L 

See Alien Piuories; Cambridoe Univer- 
sity, Endowments; Eton CVillege 
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Leach, A P English Schools at the Reformation (Lon- 
don, isne ) 

HENRY VIII, KING OF ENGLAND (1491- 
1547) and EARLY TUDOR EDUCATION — 

See Monastic Education, Reformation and 
Education, also (Jrammar Schools 

HENRY, JOSEPH (1799-1878) — Fir.st sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution {q v ) 
He was self-educated, and for several years 
])rivate tutor m the family of Stephen van 
Rensselaer {q v ) He was instruct, or m mathe- 
matics at the Albany Academy (1820-1832); 
professor at Princeton University (1832-1867): 
and fir.st secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion (1867-1878).' He was one of the founders 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (qv), and made extensive 
researclu*s m the field of electrical science 
His ])ublished works include Philosophy oj 
Education (1856), Lectures on Physics (1844), 
and two volumes of scientific papers published 
by the Smithsonian Institution after his death 
(Washington, 1880) W S M. 

See Smithsonian Institution 
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II \G EM AN, ,I I ’ Iftsfoni of Pnuntoii and it\ Jnati- 
htfxniH ( IMnljiclolphiJi, ISTO ) 

Mt‘ini>ri<d of Jostph Hmrt/ (Washington, 1880) 

HENRY KENDALL COLLEGE, TULSA, 
OKLA — A coeducational institution estab- 
lished onRiually at Muskogee, Indian Terri- 
tory, in 1894 It was moved to its present 
location in 1907, and is under the auspices of 
the Presliytenan Synod of Oklahoma Aca- 
demic, collegiate, music, art, and (‘xprcssion 
departments are maintained The entrance 
requirements are sixteen units (dassical and 
scientific courses are offered, leading respec- 
tively to the A B. and B S degrees, and 
preparation is given for the study of medicine, 
law, and teaching, as well as the ministry and 
mission work. There is a faculty of twelve 
members 

HERACLITUS (r 535-475 n c ) — Known 
as '‘the weeping {ihilosopher,'’ in contiast with 
Democritus, " th(‘ laughing jihilosopher He 
was a pupil of Ximophanes, and, like him, was 
interested in the physical exjilaiiation of the 
universe His fundamental teachings were that 
fire is the primordial eleiiKMit, that all mati'rial 
things are in a continual flux and reflux of 
becoming and perishing, and that the harmony 
and unity of naturi^ consist in if-s multiplicity 
and diversity His ti‘aching was inatciialistic 
and pantheistic, and anticipated manv of the 
conclusions of modern science and philosophy 
H(' IS regal ded as tlie foundc'r of nudaphysics, 
and has been held in (‘special reveretu^e by the 
Stoics and Hegelians. His school nundiered 
many disciph's, the chief of whom was Cratylus, 
the teacher of Plato Of his work On Natvre 
only a few fragments remain W R 

References — 

Bywateh, I Hcraditi Kphesxi Reliquiae (Oxforci, 
1877 ) ^ 

Eu( ydopedia Brdannua, sv Heraclitus 
Pa trick, Ci W T Vraqments of the Work of Heracli- 
ills (Baltiinorp, 1880 ) 

HERBART, JOHANN FRIEDRICH (1776- 
1841) — German educator and philosopher; 
born at Oldenburg, May 4, 1776 His father 
was a councilloT, his mother an extraordinary 
woman who learned Greek with her son under 
his tutor in order to supervise liis studies the 
more effectively ^ The boy Herliart was pre- 
cocious and ambitious in his learning, devoted 
to mathematics, and talented in music At 
(‘level! he began logic, and at twelve meta- 
])hysics, while the gymnasium of his native 
town, which he entered after he had already 
attacked these subjects under his tutor, pro- 
vided him with additional opportunities for 
the study of his beloved philosophy and of 
physical science From the gymnasium Her- 
iiart proceediMl as a student to the University 
of J(‘na, there to fall under the sp(*ll of the 


fr(\sh and doininating thought of the i(l(‘nli.s1 
philos()ph('r Ficfite {q v ) 

Th(‘ mfhi(‘nc(‘ of Fichte upon Herbait was 
profound, but. it was not long before the pupil 
departed from his master on the principles of 
idealism and freedom Herbart came quickly 
to the conclusion that man is not free m the 
sense of possessing a principle independent of 
circumstances and environment, and reverted 
also to the doctrine of Kant, that behind and 
underlying the world of appearances there is a 
jilurality of real thmgs-m-thcmselves that aie 
independent of the operations of mind u])on 
them. Herbart thus became the founder of 
modern philosophical Realism, as contrasted 
with the Idealism which denied the existence 
of things-m-thcmselves independent of any 
form of consciousness Broader and deeper 
grew Herbart’s devotion to philosophy, but it 
soon became complicated with another interest, 
cducatioTi In 1796 Herbart left Jena to be 
tutor to the sons of the governor of Inter- 
laken, a duty which he appears to have fulfilled 
with rare conscientiousness and skill It was 
his own expernmee, coupled with his philo- 
sophical thought, that already suggested to him, 
first, the enormous importance of cultivating 
a manv-sided interest, secondly the value of 
the Odqmiy as tlie point of contact m the 
early fellowship between pupil and teacher, 
and thirdly the idea of a method that should 
combine education and instruction without the 
subordination of either motive to th(‘ other 
In 1799 Herbart paid a visit to Pestalozzi 
(q V ) at Burgdorf, but in the same year decided 
to abandon his post as tutor, which various 
events had combined to render untenable, and 
to devote himself anew to philosophy with a 
view to teaching it in a university At this 
time, too, he had thoughts of the reformation 
of schools, and wrote Ideas for an Educational 
Curriculum for Higher Schools and a criticism 
upon Pestalozzi’s How Gertrude teaches her 
(Children, and Idea of an ABC of Sense- 
Perception. The emphasis of Herbart at this 
time was especially upon the use of mathe- 
matical forms to correct the undisciplined 
observations of the eye 

In 1802 Herbart departed to Gottingen, 
where he received his degree of doctor ami 
began to teach education and pliilosophy 
Those were troublous times in (Germany, but 
Herbart remained faithful to the intellectual 
life, and put forth work after work of so 
hnishetl and original a quality that in 1809 he 
was paid the high compliment of a call to the 
chair of Komgsberg, previously rendered so 
illustrious by Kant At Konigsberg Herbart 
developed his psychological theories and trans- 
ferred his educational efforts from the specu- 
lative to the practical stage by the foundation 
of a pedagogical seminary This institution 
developed into a training college and school in 
which the mathematical instruction was given 
by H(*rbart in p(?rson; but its activities w('re 
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unfortimatoly intorruptcd l)y the doparturo 
of its founder for (JottiiiKon in ISd^, owiiir to 
the hostility of the Prussian Kov'ernment of 
the day to democratic ideas and academic 
freedom At Gottingen he continued to lec- 
ture and write on education and philosophy 
to within two days of his death. 

Herbart’s Educational Views — Herbart was 
convinced that, although many elements are 
spoken of as entering into the end or aim of 
education, yet its one and whole work may 
he summed up under the concept morality 
Since the days of Kant, it was recognized that 
the first thought which this concept suggests 
is the good will Herbart reacted against the 
current idea that this good will has only to 
express itself spontaneously in the pupil On 
the eontrary, he maintained, the good will 
may and must be cultivated in the child by 
the teacher Morality is for the teacher a 
natural event, which has its causes like other 
natural events This appeared to Herbart to 
rule out of court the idea of a transcendental 
fn'edom of the will which makes it independent 
of the causes acting upon it. Not the 
g(*ntlest breath of transcendental freedom must 
be allowed to blow through ever so small a 
chink into the teacher’s domain ” Herbart 
perceives that, if this be so, another ground 
than that which is generally accepted, that is 
to say, a ground other than either utility or 
external command, must be found for morality. 
He finds it in sesthetic necessity We have an 
original, absolutely independent sesthetic judg- 
ment, self-evident, and of peculiar nature, 
which gives us the sense of duty Education 
will attempt to properly exercise this judgment, 
and therefore cultivate the good will by a 
revelation of the whole known world and 
every known age Full knowledge is thus the 
ground of virtue. Instruction will guide the 
two courses of knowledge and sympathy to 
the highest ground of their union 

General Principles — Herbart as a student 
of philosophy and history was thoroughly 
acquainted with the educational works of 
Locke and Rousseau. He regarded the ideas 
of Rousseau as theoretical and doctrinaire: 
those of Locke as worldly Rousseau would 
educate a natural man, Locke a conventional 
man; but it would be as difficult to train a 
natural man as it would be for the natural 
man to live in actual society when trained, 
while the conventional education of Locke 
would involve too easy an acceptance of the 
life of the man of the world. “ Conventional 
education seeks to prolong existing evils ; 
‘ natural ’ education means to repeat if pos- 
sible from the beginning the succession of evils 
already overcome ” The principal method of 
conventional education is intercourse by con- 
versation and travel, of natural education 
experience; but the emphasis which Herbart 
believed to be the most important was on 
instruction. 


Herbart was the first to iierceivc that edu- 
cation was thoroughly worthy to be a science 
of itself, and not a mere department of philoso- 
phy. P^ducation had suffered, as medicine 
had suffered, by government as a remote and 
tributary province. It needed the eye of 
science and a psychology in which the total 
possibilities of human activity might be 
sketched out a prion. Nevertheless the indi- 
vidual can only be discovered by the educator, 
not deduced. The fundamental necessities in 
pedagogy are education through instruction, 
involving discipline (Zucht) as a part of itself 
and not as an external force, and science and 
mental force 

IlerbarVs Use of the Odyssey — Education 
through instruction, with morality as its aim, 
involves the presentation to boys of such men 
as they themselves would like to be Yet 
this presentation should not be made spo- 
radically, but in the midst of a long series of 
other means of education. It must not be 
spun out of the teacher’s imagination, which is 
not ideal or poetic. The only place in liteia- 
ture where the ideal vehicle for the education 
of boys is to be found is the classical age of 
childhood among the Greeks Here the Odys- 
sey stands first; and again and again Herbart 
recurs to the Odyssey, which he actually used 
in this manner, at first as a tutor, and after- 
wards in the training college at Konigsberg, as 
the fittest starting-point for school education 
The Odyssey elevates the pupil without d(‘- 
pressing the teacher, and assists the boy m 
his task of recapitulating the great development 
of humanity. 

Many-sidedness and the Method of Instruc- 
tion. — Herbart perceived that the conctui- 
tration which is the essential method of 
the cultivated man may become so exclusive 
as to falsify every other impression except 
that which is habitual To avoid this dan- 
ger, the educated mind should be many- 
sided. But can this be, without the destruc- 
tion of the personality of the individuar^ 
Herbart was convinced that this opposition is 
overcome in the act of reflective thought, 
since the object reflected upon depends upon 
personal choice, while the power of reflecting 
comes largely through seeing many sides of a 
situation Reflective thought is welcomed by 
the teacher; it is in fact his main reliance 
The necessary steps in producing it in the 
pupil are according to Herbart’s own analysis 
four — clearness, association, system, and 
method The followers of Herbart have 
adopted these steps, now modified into five, 
as the formal basis which may ordinarily be 
used in the subdivision of a lesson period {the 
formal steps of method) According to this 
plan, the teacher at first assists the pupil to 
clearly distinguish his ideas, after which he 
presents the new material, which is subse- 
quently associated and applied Herbart did 
not distinguish the formal steps of method 
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with the precision and finality that have been tent, instruction when analyzed should be 

claimed by his followers; on the contrary, the found to have covered the fields of empiricism, 

steps were to him the factors m the process of sympathy with mankind, speculation, taste, 

thinking rather than the logical subdivisions sympathy with society, and religion 
of a lesson period The formal steps arc useful, Character. — The seat of character is the 
however, in many lessons whose primary will, regarded not in its occasional moods of 

object is to impart theoretical information; caprice, but in its firmer and more uniform 

while the analysis at present most in favor operations There is a difference between the 

is into preparation, presentation, association, will of a child previous to reflection and the 

generalization, and application. will of a man after reflection The former kind 

Interest. — The place of interest in educa- of will is more easily educated, while it still 

tion had never been satisfactorily determined remains for the latter to give the ultimate 

before Herbart, and his analysis, while not settlement and sanction It is characteiistic 

final, is still probably the best we have. In- of the will that it reappears as the same, as if 

terest is the one emotion which assists rather it had a memory Self-contemplation further 

than retards the operations of reason It develops and establishes this unity, and creates 

normally involves the process of observation, what is called principle But principle can 

expectation, demand, and action In general it never fully include the objective parts of 

depends upon knowledge and sympathy; that character, and consequently every character is 

is to say, knowledge of the manifold, of its law, more or less subject to inward conflict, 

and its sesthetic relations, and synopathy None the less, the foundation of the moral 
with humanity, society, and the relation of life is in “ a sober, clear, firm, and determinate 

both to the Highest Being judgment It is this alone which can bo 

Herbart perceived that the idea of many- trusted to control action For human activity 

sidedness, unless limited in some way, might depends in the first instance on the circle of 

lead the teacher to encourage a pupil merely human desires, which are indeed partly sen- 

to dabble in many external things In order suous, but partly determined by intellectual 

to prevent the loss of unity that would result interests. We cannot desire what we are 

from such a method, he preferred to recom- utterly ignorant of. Great moral significance 

mend to the teacher the cultivation of an is therefore attaidied to the circle of ideas 

internal many-sidedness only, that is to say, a The circle of thought contains the store of 
many-sidedness of interest Interest is like that which by degrees can mount by the steps 

desire, will, and the moral judgment in being of interest to desire, and then by means of 

opposed to mdifrcrence; but it differs from action to volition By this route even moral 

these faculties in that it does not control its training brings us back to the method of 

object, but depends upon it Interest can be instruction “ Instruction will form the circle 

controlled by the educator, because it depends of thought, and the circle of thought the char- 

on its object, which the teacher can determine acter A firmly established circle of thought 

at least in part Through interest the teacher is essential to moral strength of character, and 

can control the allied processes of observation, is generally preferable to an extreme mobility 

expectancy, demand, and action The teacher which tends toward the frivolous and the new 

will not hesitate to control the interests of In a normal boy the strength of character 

children. which is a resultant of fixed ideas is not of a 

Instruction ^ — Experience gives knowledge, nmd to oppose too strong a resistance to the 

intercourse gives sympathy; and to attempt pnmt,..^ower of education. The essential 

to dispense with these factors in education principl^Njf Herbart’s theory of education is 

would be to give up daylight for candlelight the dependence of the character upon knowl- 

But experience and intercourse arc not m the edge. Great moral energy is the result of 

power of the teacher, besides, they are often broad views, and of whole unbroken masses of 

wearisome Instruction is in his power, and thought. 

need never be tedious It penetrates more Discipline. — Direct action on^lhe youth- 
deeply into the mind than either experience or ‘--ftri: mind with a view to form is discipline 
intercourse; and concentrates all the objects Herbart viewed discipline as continuous treat- 

of human interest in the bosom of the young ment which does not ordinarily resort to 

To the pupil experience and intercourse rewards and punishments, but which does so 

should flow more fully from his teacher than only occasionally and then for emphasis. It 

from the life around him “ Instruction must must not be monotonous; it must cooperate 

universally point out, connect, teach, philoso- in the formation of the circle of thought It 

phize. In matters appertaining to sympathy must involve mental as well as physical 

it should be observing, continuous, ^levating. activity, for both are healthy; above all, it 

active in the sphere of reality ” H^art was^^ust involve the habit of work of every kind 
convinced that “filling the the /'iDiscipline will gradually disappear after the 

first duty of the teaeSer, because it cruder forms of government have already been 

content of the mind that regulates behavior, abandoned in relation to the child It vanishes 

In order to create a satisfactory mental con- as the youth comes to the stage where he takes 
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over the control of his own education; while 
the work of instruction still goes forward to 
its goal in the formation of character 

Herbart’s Philosophy and Psychology. — In 
philosophy Herbart began as a disciple of 
Fichte^ by whom he was greatly fascinated, 
but his independent and critical spirit soon 
caused him to abandon the extreme idealistic 
position and to return to the original theory 
of Kant, and developed the 

Kantian^ jdualtsm hietwecn the real and the 
rational Ultimate reality consisted for him 
in a number of reals which give rise to the 
world of appearances by their self-preservations 
against one another. The soul is meta- 
physically one such real, without parts or 
faculties, but its reactions for self-preservation 
give rise to the appearance of presentations 
which become clarified as ideas. The ideas 
act as forces, the mind itself is a series of 
masses of them, each mass rising or falling 
from the threshold of consciousness according 
to its groupings and consequent trains of 
association It is characteristic of the psy- 
chology of Herbart that the unit of mental 
activity IS the idea , so that will, desire, interest, 
and feeling arc all of them grounded in some 
sort of intellectual activity In this way the 
psychology of Herbart supports in the most 
logical manner his emphasis upon instruction 
and upon the importance of the circle of 
thought for the formation of character. The 
ideas, as it were, are at strife with one another 
for the possession of the foreground of con- 
sciousness They resist one another, and in 
this act of resistance each is changed into an 
effoit to present itself When hindrances are 
removed, the ideas will present themselves 
The implication of this theory of mental 
activity for education is the supreme signifi- 
cance of the formation of right, strong, un- 
impeded groups of ideas For the ideas are 
regarded as combining with one another, or 
attacking one another, according to mechanical 
laws that are subject to mathematical deter- 
mination, after the parallel of the laws that 
govern the interaction of molecules according 
to the atomic theory of chemistry 

Hecause of his elimination of innate facul- 
ties from psychology, his use of mathematical 
processes, his insistence upon the need of 
empirical studies of psychological fact, and his 
thoroughgoing associatiomsm, with its neces- 
sary emphasis upon apperception ’’ {qv ) 
and interest, Herbart is regarded as one of 
the greatest psychologists of modern times 
Because of his critical ability and the lucid 
conscientiousness of his logical deductions, and 
because he led a reaction against metaphysical 
idealism, in which he has been followed by such 
philosophers as Beneke and Lotze (qq v.)j he is 
equally preeminent among modern meta- 
physicians. 

Herbart's Educational Works — The prin- 
cipal educational works of Herbart are Ideen 


zu einem pddagogischen Lehr plan fur hohere 
Studien (1801), an essay on Pestalozzi’s Wk 
G ertrud ihre Kinder lehri (1802), a criticism of 
Pestalozzi’s Idee eines ABC der A nschanung 
(1802), Die aesthetische Darsiellung der Welt aU 
das Hauptgeschdft der Erziehung (1804), Stand- 
punkt der Beurtheilung der Pestalozzischen 
Unterrichtsmethode (1804), Allgemeine Pdda- 
gogik (1806), Erziehung unter offenthcher Mit- 
ivirkung (1810), Uber die d ankle Seite der 
Padagogik (1812), Das Verhdltniss der Schule 
zum Leben (1818), Bnefe uhei Anwendung dei 
Psychologie auf die Padagogik (1831), Das 
Verhdltniss des Idealismus zm Padagogik (1831), 
Umriss padagogischer V oi Icsungeri (1835), Urn- 
riss der allgerneinen Padagogik (1841) Of 
these the most important are the Allgemeine 
Padagogik and Umnss pddagogischer Vorlesun- 
gen The principal works of Herbart are 
accessible in English translations, under the 
titles of The Science of Education, translated 
by H. M. and E Felkin, Outline of Pedogogual 
Doctrine, A F. Lange and C De Garmo (Ne\^ 
York, 1901), HerbarUs ABC of Sense- Pei cep- 
tion and Introductory Works, W. J Eckofi 
(New York, 1896), Application of Psycholugi/ 
to the Science of Education, B C Mulhnei 
(New York, 1898) , Letters and Lectures on 
Education, Felkin In addition Herbart’s Tevt- 
book of Psychology, translated by M K. Smith 
(New York, 1894), should be consulted for an 
understanding of the ultimate and funda- 
mental principles of his theory, which is based, 
however, as much upon the results of his own 
experience as the logical implications of his 
philosophy and psychology P R. C 

See Ability, Genehal and Special, (Con- 
centration ; Ch^KRELATION : (JULTURE EpO('HS , 
Method, General, Stoy, Ziller, etc. 
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HERBART SOCIETY. — The National Her- 
hart, Society foi the Scientific Study of Educa- 
tion was orpjanized at the Denver meeting of 
th(‘ N A 111 1(S95 “to study and investigate 
and discuss important prolilems of education 
Its mmnliers do not subscribe to the doctrine 
of any one leader, but seek for fair and thorough 
discussion ” Professor De (xarmo was the 
hrst president, and Professor C A. McMurry 
th(‘ secretary, the council included President 
Butler, Chancellor Elmer E Brown, Professors 
John Dewey, Frank McMurry, Wilbur S 
Jackman, Levi Seeley, and C. C Van Liew 
Yearbooks are published, and discussed at the 
annual meetings In 1902 the scope of its 
interest was bioadened. and the society became 
the National Society lor the Scientific Study 
of Education^ which “contemplates a serious, 
continuous, intensive study of educational 
jiroblcms It stands for no particular creed 
or propaganda. In aim and spirit and method 
it seeks to be scientific ” The Yearbooks are 
published by the University of Chicago Press 

HERBERT, EDWARD, LORD HERBERT 
OF CHERBURY (1583-1648). — One of the 
most original thinkers of his time. His views 
on education are to be found in the Auto- 
biography and ill his Dialogue between a Tutor 
and his Pupil, which was first printed in 1768 
On reaching school age, children should have 
an attendant to take care of their manners as 
the schoolmaster attends to their learning, 
and the two tutors should not interfere with 
each other After th(^ alphabet is learned, 
then should be studied the shortest and 
clearest grammars, c g books (such as C-o- 
menius’s Janua), in which Latin and Greek 
are given in parallel columns. He expresses 
disapproval of the logic of wrangling, he 
approves the parts of logic which help to 
“deduce proofs from firm and undoubted 
jirinciples, to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood, and to discover fallacies The edu- 
cation of most worth consists m the training in 
goodness and virtue, learning and knowledge, as 
to which Herbert, like Locke afterwards, regards 
virtue as much before learning. 

In the Dialogue between a Tutor and his 
Pupil the pupil has made himself acciuainted 
with logic, geography, chronology, and history. 
The tutor enlarges on the usefulness of a 
knowledge of botany, i e especially of herbs, 
on diagnosis of diseases, on astrology and 


astronomy. The fufor holds that amongst 
sciences, mathematics, divinity, and philosophy 
an* the most important Mathematics is the* 
most “undoubted and certain” of the sciences. 

F W. 
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HERDER, JOHANN GOTTFRIED (1744- 
1803) — One of the most eminent writers of 
the classical period of German literature; born 
at Morungen, near Konigsbcrg Receiving 
the rudiments of learning from his father, a 
poor sexton and schoolmaster, he entered 
the local Latin school, where the mechanical 
methods of teaching left him in a spirit of revolt 
which showed itself in his later ideas on educa- 
tion. In 1762 he went to the University of 
Konigsberg, intending to study medicine, which, 
however, he soon deserted for theology and 
philosophy He thus came under the influence 
of Kant, who led him to study Bacon, Locke, 
Hume, and Rousseau. To support himself he 
taught in a local school and showed such ability 
that he was appointed to the Cathedral School 
at Riga, where he gained an insight into the 
problems of education and school adminisl ra- 
tion (1764-1769) On resigning his position 
he visited the most important educational in- 
stitutions of France, England, and Germany, 
and in a diary which he kept he sketched the 
plan of an ideal school, not unlike the modern 
Reformgymnasium (see Germany, Education 
in), and later realized by him to some extent in 
the Weimar gymnasium For a time he acted 
as private tutor and went with his pupil to the 
University of Strassburg, where he met Goethe, 
through whose influence he subsequently ob- 
tained the position of chief pastor and superin- 
tendent of schools in the Duchy of Weimar 
(1776-1803). 

Herder's influence on German thought and 
education was profound Although not him- 
self a creative poet, he brought about an ap- 
preciation of native, original poetry in the 
folk-songs of all races. He laid the foundations 
of comparative philology and of a comparative 
science of religion and mythology In his 
greatest work, Ideen zur Philosophie der Ge- 
schichte der Menschheit {Ideas for a Philosophy 
of the History of Humanity (1784-1791), he 
developed a magnificent conception of history 
as a continuous revelation of the divine spirit 
in humanity (See Paulsen, German Education, 
Past and Present, p 158 ) 

Herder was by nature eminently an educator 
His occupation with science and literature was 
never looked upon by him as an end in itself, 
but always as a means of influencing other 
minds, and of social reconstruction through 
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♦education lie* workc'd md(‘fHiiji;al)lv for the 
iiiiproveiiKMit of the Weimar schools, institutmp; 
a seminary for the' i)re])aratioii of rural tcuichers, 
raising their salaries, and evcui writing some' 
elementary textbooks His chief educational 
work, however, was in the held of sc'condary 
education, and there he is prominent as one of 
the leaders of the movement known as “Neo- 
Humanism iqv.). 

The standard edition of Herder’s works is 
that by H Suphan (Berlin, 1877) in thirty-two 
volumes The thirtieth volume contains his 
])edagogical addresses and articles Some of 
the most important of his works, besides those 
mentioned above, are his work on the Origin 
•}f Language (1772), his collection of popular 
poetry, Stirnmen der Volker in Liedern (Voices 
of the Peoples in Songs, 1778-1779), his trans- 
lation of the Spanish romances of the Cid 
(1805), and his treatise, Vom Geiste der hebrai- 
s(hen Poesie (Spirit of Hebrew Poetiy, 1782- 
1788) ‘ F M 
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HEREDITY - By heredity is commonly 
meant those characteristics which the child 
derives from his ancestors It is evident, how- 
ever, that these include many (pialitu*s that are 
transmitted through education Hence the 
term has come to be restricted to characteristics 
that are derived from the original constitution 
of the germ cell from which the individual is 
developed In so far as these qualities are 
similar to those of the ancestry, they are as- 
cribed to heredity; in so far as they are different, 
they are denominated variations in heredity 

The extent of hereditary similarity between 
offspring and ancestry is plainly not revealed 
until the child has grown to maturity What, 
1 herefore, is inherited is a tendency on the part 
of the germ cell to grow into the forms and 
junctions of its progenitor. During the ex- 
pansion of these tendencies they arc in the 
higher species, and especially in man, so modi- 
fied by environmental influences that it is 
difficult to determine how much of the adult 
equipment is derived from either source (Sec 
Acquired Characteristics.) It is evident 
that education or circumstances cannot pro- 
duce either genius or unusual talent; nor is it, 


as a rule, responsible for physical or menial 
dehciencies, although these may result from 
disease, imiierfect nutrition, accident, etc 
On the other hand, there can be little doubt that 
the difference between efficiency and incom- 
petence, or between morality and immorality, 
IS m most cases due in whole or in part to train- 
ing and to the relative suitability of the condi- 
tions of life to the inherited pcculiaritn^s of 
the individual Thus while education cannot 
affect those fundamental characteri.stic.s on 
which our rating among our fellows depmids, 
it can develop in most a fairly high degree of 
efficiency in some specialty The responsibility 
of the agencies for education is, therefore, not 
lightened by the fact that there are hereditary 
differences which it cannot create nor oviTCome 
It is more easy to compare the junctions of 
heredity and of education in equipping the 
individual, than it is to compare the actual 
amount derived from the two sources In 
general, heredity gives us a set of powers which 
furnish a fairly adequate basis to maintain lif(‘ 
111 a variety of conditions It gives capacities 
Education, on the other hand, fits us to oik' 
or a few specific conditions. Heredity adapt 8 
to the permanent, education to the transitory 
Heredity gives to each generation a capital of 
approximately the same amount, leaving to 
education to invest this fund in the enterprises 
suggested by the circumstances of the indn id- 
ual It follows that there is a liiu* of dernarka- 
tion between heredity and cdu(*ation Hered- 
ity gives such specific qualities as are a p(T- 
manently useful equipment for the specu's, 
together with the capacity to learn others such 
as will be needed to adapt the individual to th(‘ 
peculiar circumstances of his own life Tlu' 
acquired characters, on the other hand, arc not 
to any extent inherited, since, constituting as 
they do adaptations to conditions likely to vary 
from age to age and from individual to induid- 
ual, their inheritance would be apt to burden 
the offspring with many useless, if not positively 
injurious traits Thus heredity gives us the 
power of speech, but education detcrniines the 
language, the style, etc 

The higher spt‘cies find life conditions far 
more varied than do the lower ones They 
need, in consequence, greater adaptability, 
gi(*ater capacity to learn To facilitate learn- 
ing their heredity consists more largely in im- 
perfect instincts or instinctive acts. These 
are such as require education in order to be 
brought to such a form as to function effectively 
In man, as Professor Jame\s points out, there 
are more instincts than in any other animal, 
but they are also more imperfect Such im- 
perfect instincts, together with the equipment 
of activities which is instinctively utilized to 
satisfy them, and the array of other activities 
that can be utilized to perfect the mechanism 
by which they may be adequately met, con- 
stitute the so-called capacities of the indi- 
vidual. (See Ability ) 
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Heredity has been ([(‘hiied as made up of 
characteristics dorivod from the original con- 
stitution of the germ ci'll It should be noted, 
however, that such simple forms of reproduction 
as the mere division, or fusion of Ihe ])ar(mt 
body, or budding, do not involve specific germ 
cells In such cases the offspring is simply 
part of the body of th(' parent, separated to 
assume a form better adapted to the continu- 
ance of life and growth In most respects it 
resembles the mature organism from whence 
it sprang The phenomena of heredity be- 
come more complex and striking where there 
are special reproductive' elements, germ cells, 
which begin life in forms quite distinct from 
those of the parent, but tend to grow like the 
lattiT The specific nature of those qualities 
in the germ (iell which cause it with growth to 
assume more and more the form of the adult 
has been a matter of much speculation and 
dispute, and to-day the theones on the subject 
may be K'garded as little mori* than con- 
jectures The oldei idea was that of prefor- 
mation, that is, that a miniature of the adult 
exists in the germ cell and could be revealed to 
the eye, if our microscopes were sufficiently 
powerful This theory contains the evident 
truth that the structures of the adult are, at 
Icist, implicit 111 the constitution of the germ 
cell On the other hand, we have the theory 
of e])igeuesis, according to which the structures 
of till' adult are a result of the development 
and differentiation of the germ ci'll This 
theory may be said to have been fairly well 
established iiy the investigations of Wolff 
(1759) upon the development of the chick 
(Tranting the truth of the idea of epigenesis, 
the [)iologist IS still confronted with the diffi- 
culty of accounting for the regularity with 
which a germ cell under normal conditions 
differentiates into an adult form that is m the 
main a reproduction of that of the parent 
What is there m the germ cell that causes the 
adult foim to be implicit or predetermined iii 
it According to one view, which will be re- 
cognized as akin to the preforrnatiomst theory, 
the multiplication and differentiation of the 
germ cell is simply thi' separation of quanti- 
tatively distinct units, each of which represents 
a specific structure m the adult form These 
units are supposed to be found in the nucleus 
of the germ cell Sjiencer calls them physio- 
logical units, Weismann determinants The 
theory more commonlv held to-day is that the 
differentiation of the structures of the adult 
form IS a result of the various tensions set up 
among the multiplying cells, and that these 
spring from the physical and chemical or 
physiological properties of the nucleus In 
these properties the whole of the adult organism 
IS implicit, very much as the whole of the 
geometry is implicit in the definitions, axioms, 
and postulates with which the geometer starts 
They constitute the plan along the lines of which 
growth must tend to jiroceed, if it goes on at all 


We have so fai considered the problems that 
arise because of the deposition in a minute and 
apparently undifferentiated germ cell of all 
the potentialities later revealeil in the growth 
of the individual There remains the problem 
of the source of these liereditary qualities In 
this connection we have to consider first the 
relation of the germ ci'lls to the body cells of 
the iiarent, second, the ri'sults of the union in 
the germ cell of a male and a female elemeni, 
the sperm cell and the ovum, and third, thi' 
laws that determine the character of the off- 
spring 

Two theones exist as to the relation of thi' 
germ cell to the body cells of the parent Ac- 
cording to one, which is typified in Darwin’s 
notion of pangenesis, all the cells in tlie body 
of the adult contribute minute particles which 
enter into the germ cell The latter is there- 
fore the creation of the differentiated Irody 
cells, a comjiosite of their lepresentatives 
According to the other tlieorv, the germ cells 
are isolated from the body cells, and are not. 
influenced bv thi' history of tin se As t he gei m 
cell develops, tlieie is a scpaiation bctv\een 
certain cells which lemain in a primitive un- 
differentiated form as germ cells, and bodv ci'lls 
which take the forms apparent in the di'\ i lojieil 
adult Thus the lu'w generation springs finm 
cells similar to those that gave use to the 
parent, and not fiom cells modified bv a life 
history There is, in the language of Weismann, 
continuity in the germ plasm, or at least in the 
germ cells 

The theory of pangenesis is not supjiorted 
b}'’ the existence of any mechanism CMilent to 
the anatomist It is a purely hypothetical 
explanation to account for the inheritance of 
acquired characters, i e such as are the ellcct 
of exteiiial agencies u})oii the body cells In- 
asmuch as such inheritance is undoubtedly 
compai ativcdy slight, and is not demonstrably 
existent at all, it would seem that pangenesis 
IS an improbable explanation of a questionable 
fact On the theory of the continuity of the 
germ ci'lls, the acquired characters would be, 
for the most jmrt, not inherited Only such 
general effects of the environment as could 
reach the geim cells as well as those of the body, 
e g the effects of nutrition, drugs, etc , would 
be impressed upon the tissue from which the 
new generation takes its rise 

Reproduction in the higher organisms usually 
involves the union of the sexual elements, known 
as amphimixis On the other hand, with ani- 
mals as high up in the scale of life as the ar- 
ticulates, parthenogenesis, or the development 
of the ovum without fertilization, often occurs 
Experiments on the sea urchin show that the 
ovum of this species may be stimulated by 
chemicals so that it will begin to evolve into 
an individual If all reproduction were of this 
character, the problem of the source of heredity 
would be simple On the other hand, am- 
phimixis presents a variety of sources from 
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which the hereditary characteristics might spring 
Among the earlier biologists some maintained 
that these traits all came from the female, the 
male element simply stimulating the ovum 
to develop, others held that all heredity came 
from the male, the ovum contnbuting merely 
nutriment and a favorable environment for 
development Both views are now known to 
be erroneous The hereditary characters may 
come from either parent or from lioth They 
may come from grand-parimts and include 
traits that have not ajipeared in th(‘ ]>arents 
They may even come from moio remott' an- 
cestors Such cases illustrate what is known 
as reversion The reappear an c(‘ of a trait long 
absent from the stock is calk'd atavism De- 
generation IS frequently a lesult of reversion 
or atavism Where nearly all th(‘ characters 
of the offspring are derived liom oni' or the 
other parent, the inheritance is said to b(‘ ex- 
clusive The inheritance of special traits from 
either parent is called particulate Particu- 
late IS opposed to blended inheritance, when' 
a character in the offspring is a comiiound of 
characters derived from both parents Eye 
color usually illustiates particulate inheritance 
Stature moie commonly is a case of blended 
inheritance' 

The great vaiiety of results thus displayed 
in the phenoirK'iia of lu'reditary transmission 
suggests the hypolhesis of a complicated set 
of characters in the germ cells re'presentmg 
tiaits (k'lived from a great number of ancestral 
soiiices W('ismaiiii supposed that the process 
of determining vnIucIi ot tliese* should make' up 
th(' inheritance of any indnidual consists of 
a struggle Ix'twcen g(‘rminal units which he 
calk'd germinal selection Tht' existence of 
such selection is not ge'iK'ially accc])t(‘d by 
biologists It IS fuither evident that the for- 
mulation of laws of heredity that will enable one 
to forecast the character of the offspring of any 
sexual union must be (‘xceedingly difficult 
Such laws must cover tlu' phenomena of re- 
\eision and atavnsm, of exclusive, blended, and 
particulate inheritance, as wc'll as the liability 
to variation friun any hereditary character 

So far only two laws of heredity have been 
worki'd out with anything approaching mathe- 
matical precision These are Galtoids law 
of filial regression and Mendel’s law’s of inherit- 
ance in hybrids Gal ton’s law^ of filial regres- 
sion deals with the tendency of the children of 
unusual pari'uts to approximati^ more nearly 
to the common type of the family or stock 
Thus the average height of the children of 
a man and woman both very tall tends, if 
allowance be made for the difference in stature 
between the sexes, to be below that of cither. 
This law is an illustration of the tendency to- 
ward reversion, and is explained by Galton 
as a result of the combination of ancestral in- 
fluences in the heredity of the child He holds 
that, in general, the hereditary characteristics 
are den ved as follows one half from the parents, 
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one fourth from the grandparents, one eighth 
from the great-grandparents, etc It is evident 
that this rule does not enable any very rehable 
prediction regarding the qualities of any par- 
ticular child, but only the average tendency 
among a lot of children It explains the fact 
that children of people of exceptional ability 
are so frequently mediocre The same rule 
should also apply to the children of parents 
mentally deficient, wdio should average a better 
mentality than their parents 

Mendel’s laws of inheritance in hybrids enable 
a much more definite prediction of the charac- 
ter of the offspring than does the law of Galton 
It IS not known, however, how widely they 
apjily Where Mendehan heredity exists, the 
two parents differ m respect to a certain char- 
acteristic Their offspring all resemble one 
parent m this quality The trait of this parent 
IS therefore called dominant, while the opposed 
trait of the other parent is called recessive 
In the next generation the recessive trait will 
appear m one of every four The descendants 
of this individual will, if there be no inter- 
mixture, possess the recessive trait It breeds 
true, or is a pure lecessive Of the other three 
in this generation of offspring, one, a puie 
dominant, will breed true to the dominant 
trait, the other twm, w’hich may be called im- 
pure dominants, will jiroduce offspnng divided 
as before between dominants and recessives 
in the projiortion of three to one The reces- 
sives will always breed true One of every 
three dominants will do likewise, ' while the 
other two will ]:>e impure dominants, and will 
have their offspring divided into one fourth 
pure dominants, one half impure dominants, 
and one fourth pure recessives Mendel estab- 
lished and confirmed his laws by experiments 
on varieties of edible peas Tall peas, when 
hybridized with dwarfish ones, give a breed in 
which the tallness is dominant and the dwuirfisli 
quality recessive Gray mice bied with white 
mice give a stock m which grayness is dominant 
and albinism recessive Mendehan heredity 
has been shown to exist in maize, rabbits, silk- 
moths, poultiy, etc It has proved useful 
as a guide in the breeding of desirable types of 
plants and animals 

Other laws of heredity, such as that inbreed- 
ing strengthens the characteristic traits of a 
stock, whether these be desirable or the op- 
posite, that it is apt to result in reversions, and 
also in diminishing fertility, size, and vigor, 
are as compared with Mendel’s laws uncertain 
and not a safe basis for prediction 

As a final point, variations in heredity may 
be considered In the offspring traits may 
appear which vary from any present in the 
ancestry. Sex undoubtedly may favor this 
variation Moreover, it is likely that all living 
tissue, including the germ cell, has not only the 
tendency toward continuity or inheritance, 
but also that toward variation Variations may 
be quantitative, “ menstic,” as variations 
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in size, proportion of parts, etc.; or qualitative, 
‘‘ substantive,” as variations in color, etc. 
They may be continuous or discontinuous; 
that IS, slight, or so revolutionary as to pro- 
duce suddenly new types, sports. A variety 
that IS thus varying is called liy De Vries a 
mutating one. He holds that the evolution 
of species takes place by such extraordinary 
leaps rather than by slow accumulation of 
continuous variations under the influence of 
selection In this way he avoids the objection 
urged against Darwin’s view, namely, that 
slight chance variations arc inadequate to gam 
any such advantage in the struggle for existence 
as to favor the survival of their possessors 
His view IS that evolution takes place by hetero- 
genesis or mutation, rather than liy the natural 
selection of slight chance variations 

Another way of avoiding this objection to 
Darwin’s theory is to suppose that variations 
111 heredity may not merely be those tliat occur 
bv chance, and so, if slight, incapable without 
s(‘lection of accumulating into a modihcation 
of types, but also that they may in many cases 
naturally tend toward better adaptation, that 
is, be orthogenctic 

It IS likely that the tendency toward ortho- 
genetic variation may not be inconsiderable, 
and that it leads on to progress without se- 
lective influences. E N. H. 
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HEREDITY, SOCIAL. — In the rcactmn 
from the doctrine of the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics {q.v ), it became evident that 
culture 18 not transmitted physically or bio- 
logically, but through the perpetuation of 
social customs and institutions; and that the 
individual comes to a personal participation 
m the culture of the race only by means of 
contact with the abiding social environment 
The phrase social heredity ” was coined to ex- 
press this indirect method of transmitting the 
achievements and acquisitions of the past 
See Eugenics, and the references there given. 

Reference : — 

Butler, N M Meaning of Education, (New York, 
190() ) 

HERGENROTHER, JOHANN BAPTIST 

(1780-1835) — Bavarian educator and direc- 
tor of a normal school at Wurzburg Born at 
Bischofsheim of a poor artisan family, his 
ability attracted the notice of the pastor who 
prepared him for the Umversitv He entered 
the University of Wurzburg and studied theol- 
ogy For a tunc he was curate near Wurzburg 
until in 1818, through his eloquence and ability 
in imparting religious instruction, he was ap- 
pointed Director of the normal school at Wurz- 
Durg, attended by students of all denomina- 
tions Although himself a Catholic, he en- 
deared himself to all by his broad-mindedness 
His work shows almost entirely the influence 
of Pestalozzianism, as does also his Erzichimgs- 
lehre wi Geinte dcs Christenthums {Theory of 
Education in the Sjnrtt of Chnstionity) in which 
he discusses educational theory, training, and 
method from the religious standpoint In 
1832 he was removed from his position for 
political reasons and became pastor at Bamberg 

Reference : — 

Rein, W Encyklopddisches Handbuch dvr Phdngogd, 
H V Hergenrother 

HERIOT, GEORGE (1563-1623) - Foun- 
der of the school bearing his name situated m 
Edinburgh, Scotland A goldsmith by trade, 
he was appointed crown jeweler to King James 
VI of Scotland and I of Great Britain On 
his death, he bequeathed the bulk of his fortune 
for erecting and maintaining a hospital and 
for the maintenance, relief, upbringing, and 
educating, as far as the means would allow, of 
so many poor, fatherless boys, freemen’s sons 
of the city of Edinburgh The management of 
the trust funds was plained in the hands of the 
city magistrates and the city ministers Steps 
were taken soon after his death to carry out 
the testator’s wishes, and in 1659 the hospital 
was opened with thirty boys At first the 
boys were merely housed within the hospital 
buildings, receiving their education at the high 
Kchool of the city, until they were fitted to jiro- 
eeed eitlier to tlu) university or to enter upon 
apprenticeshij) to a trade'. Gradually the m- 
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struction began to be given by the members 
of the hospital staff, until in 1809 it was resolved 
that it was no longer necessary for any of the 
boys to be educated at the high school. From 
that date until 1886 the hospital existed as a 
school giving both board and education to a 
number of fatherless boys In 1887 the in- 
come of the trust was more than sufficient to 
maintain the hospital school, and it was re- 
solved to open and to maintain a free, ele- 
mentary day school for the education of the 
children of the poor (Gradually, as funds weie 
available, additional schools were built, until 
in 1872 thirteen schools had been estalilished, 
providing free education for over 8500 children 
The Education (Scotland) Act of 1872 trans- 
ferred the duty of making such provision to 
the State In 1886 the boarding system at 
the hospital was abandoned, and in its place 
each selected applicant for the benefit of the 
trust received free education and a mainten- 
ance allowance of £20 jier annum. The hospital 
school has now developed into a large second- 
ary school providing an education of a modern 
type to over 1200 boys, and carrying its ])upils 
to the doors of the universities The benefits 
of the trust are now open to girls as well as to 
boys In 1886 the governors of the trust 
took over the management of the Watt Insti- 
tution and School of Aits, an evening school 
for the technical instruction of the artisan, 
and the transferred school is now known as the 
Heriot-Watt College Tins institution has 
developed into a technical college providing 
both day and evening instruction for its pupils. 

A. D. 

References ; — 

Dictionary of National Biography 

Kkkr, J Scottish Education, School and University 
(Cambridgo, 1910 ) 

SrLVEN, W. History of George Herwt's Hospital; 
revised and enlarged by Bedford, F W (Edin- 
burgh, 1872 ) 

HEROIC EDUCATION — The title given 
to a treatise on gentlemen’s education written 
by a writer who only signs his initials — IB 
— in 1657. I. B. represents that a lady showed 
him the treatise when it was only a “ confused 
heap, without method or embellishment,” but 
that he recognized that it was “ the product 
of some great and knowing spirit ” He there- 
fore edited it and published it with the title* 
Heroick Education^ Or Choice Maximes and 
Instructions, for the mo^t sure and facile training 
up of youth, in the ways of eminent learning and 
virtues. A Treatise very necessary for all men; 
but most especially for such as undertake the 
charge, to govern the young Nobility and Cfentry. 
By I. B Gent F. W. 

See Gentry and Nobles, Education of. 

HERON. — One of th(‘ great i.eachers of l.ho 
Alexandrian School, and the h'ading engineer 
of the Greeks. He was formerly thought to 
have lived in the first century b c., but later 


investigations have led to the belief that he 
flourished in the first century of the Christian 
era He was interested chiefly in mensuration, 
and his formula for the area of a triangle in ti'rms 
of its sides still appears in_elernentary textbooks 
This formula is A = Vs (s — a) (s — b) C — 0, 
in which the sides arc a, b, and c, and the 
semiperimeter is .s* Such a formula would 
not have been allowed by Euclid and liis school, 
because it involves the product of four Iitk^s 
and could not therefore have leprcsenti'd a 
solid in three dimensions or a rectangle in two 
In physics Heron showed great ingenuity, and 
he describes a large number of toys or modi'ls, 
some of which have since been utilized in a 
practical way These include a steam engine 
and a force pump He introduced into the 
schools more successfully than any of his })r(‘- 
decessors the idea of applied inathematK^s, and 
it is possible that this may have had its in- 
fluence in hastening the temporary decline of 
pure mathematics, even as a similar mo\e- 
ment in America to-day may bring about such 
a result It is more probable, however, that 
his attitude was that of the general spirit of the 
time, and that the hibernation of pure science 
was independent of his efforts D E S 

HERRAD — Abbess of Odilienberg or 
Hohenburg (1167-1195), born of a noble family 
in Alsace It is r(‘Corcled of her that she pro- 
moted studios in the nunnery, and to this end 
wrote the //or/ a.*? Dehaarum {Garden of Delights), 
which, having found its way to the library at 
Strassburg, was there burnt in 1870 Extracts 
and copies of the illuminations which were in 
all probability the w*ork of the abbess hcrsidf 
remain The Hortus Dcbciarum contaim'd 
extracts from the Bible, church histones, churcli 
Fathers, philosophy, astronomy, geography, 
nature study, liberal arts, chronology, and 
poems and hymns to be sung by the nuns. 
The work w^as intended for the ediK^ation of 
the novices A few excerpts from pagan writ- 
ings were also included The illuminations 
cover a multitude of subjects to illustrate the 
text 

References : — 

Allgerneine Deutsche Biographic 

Catholic Encyclopedia , h v Herrad . See also the rof- 
orc'iK os thoro Kivt'ii 

Engelhahdt, (' M Herrad von Lnndsptrg und 

ihr Werl Hortus Deheinrum Tho most valuahlo 
work based on the original (Stuttgart, 1818 ) 

HERZEGOVINA. — Sec Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina 

HESSE-CASSEL. — See Germany, Edu- 
cation in. 

HESSE, GRAND-DUCHY OF, EDUCA- 
TION IN “ Se(‘ Germany, I^ducation in 

HESSUS, HELIUS EOBANUS (1488-1540). 

— A German humanist, who was admitted to be 
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the best Latin poet of his time He studied 
at the University of Erfurt, and became rector 
of the school of St. Severus. From 1517 to 
1526 he was Professor of Poetry and Eloquence 
at the university, and was an important figure 
in the literary coterie at Erfurt With Ulrich 
von Hutton he joined in the national move- 
ment which was associated with the Reforma- 
tion, although he seemed to fear that the hu- 
manistic tendencies were being pushed on one 
side For a short time, 1526-1533, he was 
r('(^t,or of a school at Nuremberg On his re- 
turn to Erfurt he found that the university 
had practicallv ceased to exist before the rapid 
ris(' of Wittenberg In 1 536 he accepted a call 
to Mai burg Hessus was a prolific writer, and 
showcal ('qual facility in all branches of verse 
!!(' translated the Psalms, Ecclesiastes, Theo- 
critus’ Idijlls and Homer’s 7/md into Latin, and 
m imitation of Ovid he wrote Ilermdes, or letters 
from holy women He published collections 
of his writings as follows Operum Helii 
Enharii Ilessi Farragines dace, and Silvarurn 
Lihri IX (containing the poetical description of 
Nuremberg, Urbs Noriberga illusirata Carmine 
hrioico) Although recognized as a leader, 
Ilessus never exercised much influence on con- 
L'lnporary movements His life and letters 
w(‘re issued by his friend Camerarius m 1553 

References : — 

lirwHiAN, C (h'itch'uktc dcr Kla^avichen Phxlologxc in 
Dcuittrhland (Munich, 1883 ) 

Kuauhk, C’ Ildius Eohanus Hessus, snn Lehen und 
seine Werkc ((iotha, 1879 ) 

.'^vNOYs, J E History of Classical Scholarship, Vol. II 
(raiifl>ndgc, 1908 ) 

HEURISTIC METHOD — The inductive 
nu'thod of modern science when applied to the 
teaching of children is called the heuristic 
nu'thod The term is current in English peda- 
gogv, “ inductive method ” being more fre- 
(]uently used among American teachers The 
command, ‘‘ never tell a child anything that 
he can find out for himself,” expresses the 
(‘.ssential attitude of those who believe in the 
heuristic or inductive method It aims to 
place the learner in the position of a discoverer 
of truth, so that facts and generalizations will 
('merge in proper order and relation in the 
child’s niiiicl Its extreme application implies 
that each child will experiment and observe 
for himself, thus the teaching of physics and 
chemistry may be conducted by means of 
individual experimentation in the laboratory, 
demonstration by the instructor being com- 
pletely eliminated In its pure form the 
heuristic method is seldom used A modified 
inductive method that avoids dogmatic teach- 
ing without incurring the waste of an extreme 
heuristic mode of procedure is current among 
all progressive teachers in the elementary 
schools, taking such names as ” inductive 
teaching,” ” developmental instruction,” lab- 
oratory method,” and “ indirect method.” 


Such modifications of an extreme heuristic 
mode of teaching recognize two important 
pedagogical facts. (1) That the child learns 
best through his own activities, and (2) that 
the pupil may understand many facts without 
going through all of the detailed efforts and 
failures that have accompanied their original 
discovery H S. 

Sec Direct Method; Developmental 
Methods, Inductive Method; Inventional 
Geometry, Socratic Method. 

HEWETT, EDWIN CRAWFORD (1828- 
1905). — Normal school principal and educa- 
tional writer, was graduated from the Bridge- 
water (Mass ) Normal School in 1852 He 
was an instructor in the Bridgewater Normal 
School, principal of a grammar school at Wor- 
cester, and for thirtv-two years connected with 
the Illinois State Normal School, its pimcipal 
from 1876 to 1900 He was active iii the 
National Education Association; editor of the 
Illinois Schoolmaster , the author of a series of 
arithmetics, and of two books on education — 
Pedagogy for Young Teachers (1884) and Ele- 
ments of Psychology (1889). W. S M 

Reference : — 

Cook, John W Edwin C Hewett Proc N E A for 
1905. pp 335-340 

HEYNE, CHRISTIAN GOTTLOB (1729- 
1812). — One of the foremost classical scholars 
in Germany at the close of the eighteenth 
century, and a leader in the new liumamstK* 
movement of the period The son of a pool 
weaver, Heyne underwent the greatest hard- 
ships to secure an education at school and at 
the University of Lcdpzig, Avhere he came 
under the influence of Einesti (gv) and 
Johann Friedrich Christ. For a time he 
managed to secure a livelihood as assistant 
librarian, and then as tutor^ until in 1763 
Though only known for editions of Tibullus 
and Epictetus, he w^as invited to succeed 
Gesner {q v) as Professor of Eloquence at the 
University of Gottingen. In this position he 
transformed the dry, formalistic study of the 
classics into a living, vital force, aiming at a 
true appreciation of the works of antiquity 
through a knowledge of history, antiquities, 
and archaeology. Regarding the classics as 
the only method of approach to the good, the 
true, and the beautiful, Heyne wisheii in that 
way to influence the culture of his time. His 
influence was widespread, and from his philo- 
logical seminar, the entrance requirements to 
which were rigorous and in which the students 
received government grants, there came many 
future university and school teachers, imbued 
with a new attitude towards the classics. But 
Heyne also had direct contact with the schools , 
as inspector of the school at Ilfeld he drew 
up new regulations in 1770 which reorganized 
the curriculum on a basis of Greek, and in 
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1798 he performed a similar work for the 
gymnasium at Gottingen. Besides his editions 
of Tibullus and Epictetus, Heyne published 
editions of Vergil, Pliny, Apollodorus, Pindar, 
Conon, and Parthenius and Homer’s Iliad; in 
addition he wrote treatises and essays on a 
great variety of subjects collected in six 
volumes as Opuscula Academica, and numerous 
reviews in the Gottingen Gelehrte Anzeigeri, of 
which he was the first editor. 

References: — 

Caklyle, Thomas. Critical and Miacellaneoua Eaaaya^ 
Vol IT, pp 75-114 

Paulsen, Fr Oeschichte dea gelehrtenUnterrichta. (Leip- 
zig, 1896 ) 

Sandys, J E History of Classical Scholarship, Vol. III. 
(Cambndgo, 1908 ) 

HICKOK, LAURENS PERSEUS (1799- 

1 888) — Educational writer and college pro- 

fessor; graduated from Union College in 1820. 
He was for many years professor in the West- 
ern Reserve College and the Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary. From 1852 to 1809 ho was 
professor m Union College, acting as president 
during the collegiate year 1807-1808 llis 
jiublished works include Rational Psychology 
(1849), Moral Philosophy (1853), Empirical 
Psychology (1854), Logic of Reason (1875), and 
several books on theology. W. B M 

HIERONYMIANS. — Bee Brethren of 
THE Common Life. 

HIGBEE, ELNATHAN ELISHA (1839- 

1889) . — State Superintendent of Schools m 
Pennsylvania; was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in 1849 and the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Mercersburg, Pa , in 1852. 
He was instructor in academies at Woodstock, 
Vt , and Emmitsburg, Md , and was later 
professor in Heidelberg C’ollcge and the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Mercersburg, Pa. Ho 
was state superintendent of public instruction 
in Pennsylvania from 1881 to 1889, during 
which time he was also editor of the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal He was the author of 
numerous educational essays. W. S. M. 
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McCahky, J P , od T>r. Higbee Memorial Volume. 
(Lancaster, Pa , 1890). 

HIGH SCHOOL. — The term higlC^ as 
applied to a school, which in these modern days 
in England has become almost synonymous 
with a high-class secondary school for girls 
and in America with a jiublic secondary school, 
is one really of very great antiquity, as applied 
to a public ” school or grammar school. 
Originally of course high schools were exclusively 
for boys and youths, or young men, for females 
were not so much rigidly excluded as not con- 
templated by anyone as admissible or seeking 
admission to the “ general ” or ‘‘ public ” gram- 
mar school. The term high’’ was in common 


use in English for chief or jirincipal, as in tlu’ 
word ^'High Street,” which had no relation to 
steepness, or the Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, Summus cancellarius Anglic, as distin- 
guished from the Chancellor of the Exchcquei, 
the King’s chancellor, and not the chancellor 
of bishops or otlier inferior magnates. It was 
rendered in Latin indifferently by the woids 
summus or altus^ and possibly gcncrali.s and 
magnus. In connection with a school one of 
the earliest uses of it in England is an inquiiy 
held at Winchester in October, 1373, in a suit 
between William of Wykeham, Bisliop of Win- 
chester, against the Master of the Hosjiital of 
St. Cross near the city for malversation of the 
revenues of the hospital. It was then given in 
evidence that among the hundred poor, who 
according to the foundation and ancient custom 
were every day entertained at dinner in tlie 
Hundredmennehall ” of the hospital WTre 13 
poor scholars of the grammar school, sent by 
the master of the High Grammar School of the 
city {magistrum sunnne scale gramaticaln civi- 
tatis Wyntonie). The witnesses take this cus- 
tom back in their own knowledge to 1313, ami 
if it did not date to the actual foundation m 
1130, it was at least not later than the secondai v 
foundation or augmentation of the hospital m 
1200 In a ‘^Tarrage” or assessment of land 
in the city of Winchester, for the maintenanci* of 
its walls in the early jiart of the reign of Richaul 
II, c. 1377, appears the item ^‘P>om the High 
School” {De alia scola)^ }2d and on the back ls 
written From the master of the High School ” 
(De rnagistro alte scale), followed by a blank, 
apparently showing that Ik* had not yet paid, 
and ‘‘From Sir John of Die same place Od ” 
The Sir means that John was a priest and piob- 
ably usher of tlie school, who jiaid half its assess- 
ment. This s(;ho()l was tin* old city grammar 
school which was the subji'ct of a lawsuit re- 
ported in John of Salisbuiy’s Ic'tters about 1155, 
and no doubt the same as that to which Alfred 
the Great is said, m Asser’s Life of him to haA e 
sent, c 893, his youngi'r hhJielward to learn 
Latin. This school continued aftei the founda- 
tion of the iival grammar school of Winchester 
College in 1382 Form Januaiy, 1407, we find 
in the Hall book of the colh'ge that the inastei 
teacher of the High School was at supiier at tlu* 
high table (M agister luformntoi altc scale ad 
cenam in alta nicnsa), i c having supjier with 
the Warden and Fellows. In 1488 we find the 
Bishop’s official granting license to one Fui- 
new to “ ti'ach and inform m grammar and 
literature in the school of WiiuJiester, called 
in the vulgar tongue ‘ The High Schole,’ and 
forbidding any one else to teach school in Win- 
chester, the master and scholars of the Blessed 
Mary’s College, founded by the Lord Wyke- 
ham, only excepted ” 

The ancient cathedral or city grammar school 
at Exeter was also called the High School. The 
High Master of the city school (summus mag- 
ister scole civitatis) was empowered by the 
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siatutos of lii.^liop ( iraiulisoii oil Nov IS, 1382, 
(‘oinplotins th(‘ intciidod fouiulaiion of lus prc- 
(k'cosHor Bishop Staplodoii, the foundet of Staple- 
don Hall, now Exeter ('olh'^i', at Oxford, to 
(‘leut the tNvelve bovs who wc'ri* to be lodged and 
boaided in St John’s Jlospital there under a 
tutor and to attend the city grammar school 
In 1845 a new school and house for the master 
was built by Dean Richard de Braylegh. 
There is no specific evidence that it was called 
the high school until an (‘iitry in the Act Book 
of the chapter on Jan. 22, 1580, when the 
secundaiies, clerks of the cathedral who served 
various altars while in training for the priest- 
hood, had ini a quaiter deducted from their sala- 
ries “ for the stipend of the master of the High 
School {altar inn acolarurn) for teaching them 
From then until the year 1759, when the school 
came to an end, and especially after the year 
1082, when the endowed Free Grammar School, 
which finally killed it, was established, it was 
also generally called the High School, the new 
school being called the Grammar School, or 
the Free School This Free Grammar School 
was establish('d by the city in opposition to the 
dean and chapter and the bishop, chiefly be- 
cause the old High School charged tuition fees 
in the hall of the church of the dissolved St 
John’s Hospital, under a patent obtained from 
(diaries 1 in 1082 But as late as 1062 a medi- 
cal doctor, Robert Vilvaia, who established four 
exhibitions for Exeter boys at Exeter College, 
Oxford, directed that two of them should be 
given to boys from the High School,” and 
two out of the Free Grammar School The 
last master of the High School was appointed in 
1789, and on his death it ceased 
At Lincoln m 1888 we find the cathedral or 
city Grammar School, called the High School 
{rnagnarum m)larurn)j in an ufipointment of an 
usher or second master, in contradistinction to 
a new grammar school really established for 
the choristers, and in 1400 its superiority was 
recognized by the boys in the latter being ob- 
liged once a term to go down to the High School 
(.s'co/a.s* generalf!^) and sit in it under the teach- 
ing and chastisement of its master 

In the mneti'eiith century there seems to 
have been a tendency to revive the title of high 
school, especially in Scotland, where the Edin- 
burgh High School, a title appearing in town 
records of 1584, was accepted as the model 
Thus the Glasgow Grammar School became 
the High School in 1884; the Sterling Grammar 
School became the High School in 1850; at 
Dundee an academy, grammar and another 
school were amalgamated into a high school 
m 1859 In England the title of the Notting- 
ham Grammar School (f. 1518) was changed 
to High School in 1868, and in 1878 the Ox- 
ford High School for boys was founded 

In France the distinction was made between 
the High School, meaning the city or cathedral 
grammar school, and the lower schools in vari- 
ous parishes, the teaching in which was not 


allowed to go beyond tli(‘ jiarts of six'ech. 
Thus in 1824 and 1825 the rector of the schools 
of St John-en- Valine and the schoolmaster of 
St Andrew’s Ghartres were inhibited from 
teaching beyond the Donat (Donatus’ ars 
minor), except in the High School {^colis ma- 
jonhm (Jarneterisihus), and in 1858 a master is 
admitted not as usual pnmarily to “the School 
of Chartres ” but as master of the High School 
(magnariim scholarum) So at Pans in 1380 
there were some twenty-one pehtes Srohs under 
the Precentor of Notre Dame giving elementary 
instruction, as contrasted with the High School, 
the grande 6cole, the Grammar School under the 
chan cell 01 

In Germany the term high school, Iloch- 
schvle or llolie Schuir, was taken up at the 
period of the Renaissance to designate em- 
phatically the enlarged schools with their wider 
humanistic curriculum, which became almost 
universities, alike in number of students and 
in subjects, and were solely oi largely undet the 
management of the town authorities instead of 
that of the Church At Vienna we heai of 
Johann Spieshammcr at the end of the fifteenth 
century at the age of cighteim lecturing at the 
High School on Lucian, Sallust, and (’iciao 
The proposal for a High School at Sirassburg in 
1501 was intended to restrict itsi'lf to classics 
The High School at Nuremberg was ('stablished 
by Melanchthoii {q v ) in 1520 The term i(‘- 
ceived a sort of consc'cration from the famous 
school established by Sturm at Strassbuig in 
1530 From that time the tenn vied with 
gymnasium and the usual name for the highest 
form of classical school, the jiiiblic school of 
England ( See Higher Education ) 

It IS not quite clear how the teim came to 
be used in America for the same thing, when it 
had died or was dying out in England in the 
seventeenth century It appears to be de- 
finitely established that the term was borioyed 
directly from the Edinburgh High Scliool, 
where at the beginning of the last century 
Professor Pillans {q v ) was experimenting with 
the monitorial system At Boston the English 
Classical School became the English High 
School in 1824 The change may have been 
influenced by an article in the North American 
Heviexo written by John Griscom {qv) on the 
work of the Edinburgh High School. Griscom 
also established a High School foi Boys in New 
York, winch was opened in 1825, although it 
was under consideration for one or two years 
before that date. The use of the term High 
School in Pennsylvania in colonial times does 
not seem to have any influence on its subse- 
quent history (See Brown, E E , Making of 
our Middle Schools, pp. 303 ff , New York, 
1905 ) That it became acclimatized is certain, 
and it is quite certain that it was to the Am- 
erican use of the term that its revival in England 
was due when the new movement for the higher 
education of girls in schools similar to those of 
boys of the same class began in 1848 with the 
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Caindcn Saliool for j^irls, fiorn wIkhici' it 

lianbocnadHpii'd all ovor Kngliind nh the 
term for a girls’ Public School. A F Ij 

HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. — History — The first high school 
in the United States was established in Boston 
in May, 1821, as the Boys’ Classical School, 
complementary to the Boys’ Latin (Jrammar 
School The term “ high school ” was not 
officially applied until 1824, and was not em- 
ployed in the Massachusetts statutes until 
1840 Meanwhile in 1826 a high school foi 
girls was established in Boston This school 
existed only for two years, not because of un- 
popularity, but the reverse. So large was the 
attendance that one school would not accom- 
modate the applicants, and the upper grades 
of the common schools were expanded to 
meet the needs of the girls The report of the 
committee in 1821 clearly indicates the situa- 
tion which soon called foi tln^ establishment 
of this type of school all over the country — 

“ Tlif modo of oduration now adopted, and the branoh<*H of 
kn»)wledKe that an taught at our EngliHh grammar h( hoola are 
not Huffn leiitlv exUuiBive nor otherwiHe cai< ulat«*d to bring the 
powers of tlie min<l into operation nor to cjualifv a youth to fill 
UHelullv and resneetahl> man\ of the atatioriH, both public and 
private, in which he rna\ be plated A parent who wishes to 
gue a child an education that shall fit him for active life, and 
Hhall serve aH a foundation for eminence in hiH profeHHion, whether 
menantile or mechanical, is under the neteaHity of giving him a 
different i*ducation fmrn am whu'h our public sehoola can now 
furnish Hence, many < hildren arc separated from their parents 
and sent to pru ate acadeuiies in this vicinit\ , to accpiire that 
instruction winch cannot be obtained at the public Hiunmaries ” 

The Latin grammar school was essentially a 
college preparatory school, and its curriculum 
was not suited to the common needs of life 
The academy offered a curriculum of practical 
studies, but it was a private institution requir- 
ing considerable tuition fees, and it was, there- 
fore, somewhat exclusive A school was needed 
to provide three or four years of training 
beyond that given in the elementary schools, 
that should have a practical curriculum like 
that of the academy, and that should be free, 
like the Latin grammar school (S(‘e (tRAM- 
MAR School, Academy) Previous to the 
founding of the Boys’ Classical School, twenty- 
six academies had been incorporated in Massa- 
chusetts 

In 1(S27 the first state high school law was 
passed, again m Massachusetts This r(‘- 
quirod such a school in every town of over 
500 familif's However, for many years the 
academy (q v ) still continued to be the domi- 
nant secondary school, even in Massachusetts 
In 1840 there were 114 incorporated academies 
in the state, and only 18 higli schools, though 
strict compliance with the law of 1827 would 
have given 44 From this time on the number 
of lugh schools increased very rapidly By 
1861 the State Board of Education claimed 
that there were 102 high schools in the state, 
teaching Latin and Greek There were no 
doubt at least one hundred well entitled to 
this claim, though recent official attempts to 
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summari/.i^ th(‘ high school (l('M‘l()]mHMi1 iii ilic 
Uniiod Stat(‘s en'dited no more t,li;ni llial 
number to the mitire conntrv, and only (‘Ii'mmi 
to Massaelnisetts By 1S(>2 the system was 
well established m Massachusetts, although 
less than 70 per ei*nt of the towms of tin* state 
met the legal rcfiuiremeiit , vwn allownng the 
102 schools claimed by th(‘ state board 

Meanwhile, the develoimieiit of the high 
school had gone on elsewhere, though more 
tardily In New York the conflict between 
the high school and the academy resulted even 
more favorably for the academy than iii Massa- 
chusetts While Governor CUinton during the 
decade 1817-1827 advocated the establishment 
of high schools in every county, under the 
monitorial system, and connected with the 
professional training of teachers, but few of 
these were founded The friends of the 
academy were able to divert the a])])ro])riatioii 
of state funds to these institutions instead of 
to the high schools oi the normal schools 
The ‘‘Union Free Schools” Acts ol 1853 and 
J864 developed maii}^ liigli schools uiidin local 
control out of the graded free school system 

After the C’lvil Wai period the n urn bin of 
high schools increased very rapidlv In 1880, 
according to the Report of the United Stall's 
Commissioner of Education, theie wen' 800, 
m 1890, 2526, in 1900, 6005, and m 1910, 
10,213 In a little less than one third of 
these schools there are not more' than three 
teachers; m more than one third, not more 
than six teachers, m about two thuds, not 
more than ten teachers In some of the 
largest city schools there are as many as 125 
teachers and 3000 pupils TIk' recognized 
standard high school course is now four vi'ars 
in length, but many schools have a one, two, 
or three years’ course (S(‘e the articles on 
the si'parate state systr'ins for the developnu'nt 
of their high schools ) 

State Systems -- Thc' lugh school of the 
United States has, upon the whole, evolved fiom 
the free elementary school Its dcvelopiiK'iit 
has follow’cd that of its progenitor bv approxi- 
mately a quarter of a century, so that in many 
states it remains as yet almost eutii'C'lv unsvs- 
tematized, so far as tlu' h'gal a^])e(•t is con- 
cerned In a number of states, only the most 
general legal ])rovision is made for tlu' (‘stab- 
lishment and inaintenanee of such schools, 
while in a few' of th(‘ Southern and in at least 
one of the Nortlierii States, New Jersey, no 
special legal provision is made for tliem, such 
schools as exist being eonsidcrt'd mi'rely as 
the higher grades of the public scJiools Most 
of the states have, however, made dehnite 
legal provision for these schools, and a large 
number, such as Maine, Massachusetts, New 
York, Indiana, Wiseonsin, Minnesota, and 
California, have evolved comprehensive inde- 
pendent laws governing the establishment, 
maintenance, and manageineiit of such schools 
But the legal provisions even of these states 
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differ widely among themselves, so that the 
laws governing this institution in th(‘ United 
States range from indefinite and badlv defined 
codes in certain states to clear and specific 
legislation in others 

Nevert^heless the high schools in the various 
states have a remarkable resemblance in 
external and internal management and control, 
as well as in their curricula In general no 
greater differences exist internally between the 
higli schools of Maine and those of California 
than may be found to exist between the dif- 
ferent high schools of any given commonwealth 
This similarity is due to a number of factois 
in American life and American educational 
practices In the first place, the elementary 
schools, the feeders of the high schools, resemble 
one another even more closely than do the 
high schools The colleges, the universities, 
and particularly the state universities, the in- 
stitutions that largely receive the output of 
the high schools, also closely resemble one 
another 

The explanation of this close resemblance 
of the various types of schools in the Ameri- 
can system of education is largely due to 
imitation brought about by the following facts 
and conditions (1) most of the states of the 
Union are relatively now and their populations 
have been largely recruited from the other 
older states, (2) the Americans are a migrat- 
ing people, and recognize no state boundaries 
in their shifting from place to place, (3) there 
is wide cornmumcation through travel, books, 
and periodicals, (4) national and state con- 
ventions of teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents are held annually, — the state con- 
ventions usually employing outside instructois 
to present the work, (5) teachers are to a 
consulerable extent recruited from the coun- 
try at large rather than from the local com- 
munity and state alone, (6) students fre- 
quently leave their own communities and 
state to prepare for their work of teaching 
In addition the laws governing the establish- 
ment, maintenance, and support of all of 
these types of schools have been more or less 
influenced by the laws and practices of other 
states 

In no point, however, do the high schools 
of the Umon so closely resemble each other as 
in their curricula. This is due to the fact 
that this institution lias been, and is to-day, 
fundamentally a pn'paratory school to the 
colleges and universities, which by association 
and concerted action have set a more or less 
definite standard of requirement for entrance, 
and thus to a large degree have dictated a 
common curriculum for these schools (See 
College Requirements for Admission ) 

Ever since the rise of the high school in 
this country its ablest advocates have dreamed 
of it as the finishing college of the common 
people; but as yet the fruition of this dream 
has not been accomplished, — unless, indeed, 


the college preparatory (course can bi‘ con- 
sidi'red the best ])reparation for socual efh- 
cienc^y. This condition has been no more the 
fault of the college and the university than of 
those who have insisti^d upon a different curri- 
culum, but who m the past have been unable 
to evolve one definite enough to be workable 
in any of the thousands of high schools of 
the country However, the present wide- 
spread interest in vocational, industrial, tech- 
nical, commercial, and economic training, and 
the growing interest in the ridinement of th(‘ 
other common aspects of life, together with 
the practical experiments now going on, give 
a renewed promise for the future of tins dream 
of a people’s (college The American high 
school, then, in so far as it is efficient, owes 
this efficiency in large measure to the college 
and the umversitv 

The systematizing of any series of schools 
of a given type means their unification, and 
this can be si‘cured only through the opera- 
tion of one or more of the four following 
instrumentalities: similar laws governing then 
establishment, maintenance, and support, like 
curricula, supervision and inspection, and 
teachers with similar ideals and training 
The first of these will be discussed latei 

Inspection — With a few notable exceptions, 
the only state-wide supervision and inspection 
that American high schools have leccuved in 
the past has been u])on the motion and at the 
expense of the state universities, so ni (‘times 
with, and sometimes without, legal wan ant 
from the state This msjiection, to be sure, 
has been solely in their own interests, but it 
has nevertheless t(‘nded to systematize these* 
schools not only within the state, but likewise 
within the country at large (See AccKEnnED 
Schools; ArcniEDiTED Teachers ) As stati'd 
elsewhere these same universities have also 
unified the curricula of these schools, and 
through their instrumentality as preparatory 
schools for higli school teachcis they have in- 
stilled into them similar ideals and have jiro- 
vided them, largely through imitation, with 
similar methods of procedure in instruction 
A few states, however, such as Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota, provide in other ways for supervision 
and inspection In both Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota the responsibility for high school 
inspection rests only partly with the state 
university authorities In New York, New 
Jersey, and MassacJiusetts it is indepiiidently 
conducted It is worthy of note that all of 
these states mentioned above give diiect 
financial aid to the least wealthy high school 
districts. State supervision or inspection, legal 
requirements governing curricula, and qualifi- 
cations of teachers, all inevitably follow state 
financial aid to high schools 

Organization of Control. — The most prev- 
alent local political unit of organization for 
the establishment, maintenance, control, and 
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support of high schools in the United States is 
the district, which includes the city or parts 
of the city, the town or small city, the village, 
the rural district, or a union of such districts 
This system prevails in all of the states in so 
far as it applies to the cities and larger towns, 
and in some states it is the only unit ol organi- 
zation for the establishment of such schools 
In most instances the local board of school 
directors or school trustees, which also has 
charge of the local lower schools, controls 
these schools (See City School Administra- 
tion.) 

In the rural districts of many of the Eastern 
and Middle Western states the township 
unit of organization prevails both foi 
nientary and for high school purpose's In 
certain of these states the district unit of 
organization prevails for elementary school 
purposes, while the township unit prevails for 
lugh school purposes In most of them theie 
are also union or joint township high schools 
in existence The boards of education which 
are in control of these schools are (‘Ie(‘ted by 
the people of the territorial districts main- 
taining them. In some of the Southeni, West- 
ern, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific Coast 
state's many county high schools exist, and in 
at least a few cases joint county high schoeils 
These schools are always under the contre)! 
eitlie'r of the county boards of educatiem, 
wdiich have other duties relating to the el(‘- 
memtary schoeds, or of sjiecial county oi jeiint 
county high school boards In a few states 
the'sc boards are appointed by the' ceiuntv 
courts, in others by the county commissiemers 
or supcryisors, and in the rcmaindei eif Uie 
cases they are elected by the people 

E K S 

Rural High Schools. — Since in geneial the' 
towns and villages eif the United State's witJi 
peipulations to exceed 2500 are able to main- 
tain reputable high schools, and since* the'y 
have for years been doing so, the main preib- 
lem of rural secondary eelucation has to elei 
meistly with that part of the populatiem re*siel- 
ing in the smaller villages and on the faims 
e)f the country The units of organization feir 
iiiral high school purpose's vary wiele'ly in the' 
elihe'ient sectiems of the e*ountry as we'll as in 
some e)f the states themselves, the smalh'st of 
tlu'se units benng the elistrict. These elistrie*t 
lugh schools, in so far as the'y may be' e-lasseel 
as rural, have largely grown out eif the e'h'- 
inentary schools through the graelual aelelition 
e)f high school subjects and high school graeles 
This IS jiarticularly true in such states as 
have had the district unit of oiganization anel 
control in matters of education In every 
state where the unit of e'.ontrol is siie*h, anel 
where the law has failed to define the public 
school as a strictly elementary school, rural 
high schools have grown up as district se'he)e)ls 
The union of districts for high school purposes 
is also an outgrowth of the gradual extension 


of the elementary school As a type it is the 
result of combining two or more advanced 
district schools that had already developed 
considerable high school work in connection 
with their elementary courses The township 
unit of organization is more prevalent than 
the district unit, m so far as the term applies 
to such rural high schools as have state recog- 
nition as such This is a perfectly natural 
condition, sinca' in most of the oldei and 
wealthier states, the Eastern and Middle' 
Western groups, the township constitutes tlu' 
unit of taxation and organization foi public 
school as well as other civil purposes The 
method of uniting townshijis into high school 
districts has also been employed to a con- 
siderable extent, particularly where the town- 
ships covered a small area, or where their 
most thickly populatc'd aicas were adjacent 
The county plan of organization is quite 
largely practiced in the Western and in cer- 
tain of the Southern states This plan of 
organization almost always implies large local 
siqiport, and is especially adaptable to thinly 
populated districts Village and town dis- 
tricts sometime's unite with their counties or 
with their own townships or with a giou]) of 
adjacent townships m the establishment and 
maintenance of union high schools In fact, 
in a large numbt'r of the states any combina- 
tion of territory may organize itself into a 
lugh school district 

Curriculinn — The courses of study in tlu* 
rural high schools are veiy similar to those of 
the city lugh schvxds in the states wheiein 
they are located The most notable differenci' 
IS that they offei a smalh'i nuinlx'i of courses, 
which is a direct rc'sult of tlu' small teaching 
force employed and of the small number ol 
pupils in atteiidanc(' Most of th(' states, 
recognizing that these schools are at least in 
theory fiiuslimg institutions, have recpnied 
one course of instruction other than th(' 
classical, making the forc'ign languages (‘lec- 
tive, if olTeied at all In most cases, how- 
ever, these schools give also a colh'gi' jircj^aia- 
tory course, including at least oiu' foreign 
language, usually Latin, though the moch'in 
language's are rapidly gaining ground 

The present tendc'iicy is to create for tlu'sc' 
schools courses of a more practical natuie 
This is to be acconi])lish('d by modifying tlu' 
couises and instruction m the science's, by 
adding couises in agriculture, stock-iaisiiig, 
elairymg, horticulture, and other jiiactical sub- 
jects, as elemaneled by the paiticular se'hool 
So far little* of a practical nature has been 
ae-complished m this line In fact, in regarel 
to jiractical eelucation, the cities aie* at the 
present time far m aelvane*e of the rural dis- 
trusts Seune' of the Middle Western states, 
such as Wisetonsin, Michigan, anel Nebraska, 
have maele* e*onsieleiable progre'ss in this line* 

Anotlu'r tenelene*y worthy of neite is that e)f 
recognizing and aiding rural high schoeils 
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whi(;h offer only a partial course of study, chusetts, Washington, Wisconsin, and Maine, 

))arti(iularly the two-yeai rural and small — all of which provided state subsidies to 

village high school Such schools are becorn- rural high schools and two of which also jiro- 

ing common in the upjicT Mississippi Valley, vided for the reimbursement of tuitions, — with 

though as yet only a few states have granted the average development of rural secondary 

them any special financial encouragement, education during the same period in eleven 

(hxlifornia, with its two-year ‘‘(Iranimar- states, Nebraska, Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, 

High” schools (f/ c ), is a notable exception in Colorado, Micliigan, Illinois, New Jersey, 

this jiarticular (See also Hioii Schools, Iowa, Missouri, and Texas, none of which 

Support of ) provided direct state aid to secondary educa- 

Slatishcal Summary — A statistical state- tion in any manner whatever. The results 

ment of iJu* number and condition of the were as follows : — 

strictly rural high schools in this count rv is (1) The average increase in the nurnlx'r of 
not jiossible, because, as iiointed out abov(‘, non-urban high schools was, for the six states, 

th(‘ statistics of rural high schools proper ar(‘ (58 per cent, for the eleven states, 48 p(*r c(‘nt 

cornbiiK'd with those of all villages and towns (2) The average' increase in the number of 

having po])ulations that do not exceed 8000 teachers employed to the school in non-urban 

inhabitants The' incre'asc in the nuinbe'r of districts was, for the six states, 38 per e*ent, 

reputable non-uiban high schools is a good in- reckoned on an average status of 2 4 te'achers 

dex to the vitality of the institution at the to the schoed in 1897; for the eleven states 

pi esent time G 5 per cent, reckoned upon an average status of 

The following statistical summary is based 2 5 teachers to the school in 1897. (3) During 

on an extended study of twenty states selected these nine years the average relative propor- 
because of their availability for the purpose tion (.25) of one-teacher high schools in the 

These were Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, six states was reduced 63 per cent, in the 

CUilifornia, C.olorado, Washington, Connecti- eleven states the average relative proportion 

cut, Vermont, New Hampshire, Michigan, ( 27) was increased 15 per cent (4) During 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, the same period the average relative pro- 

Iowa, Missouri, Texas, Kansas, and Nebraska portion ( 52) of two-teacher high schools 

The high school and other necessary statistics in the six states was reduced 53 per cent, 
for these states for tlie nine years ending 1906 while in the eleven states the average relative 
weie com])iled, and interpreted with the follow- proportion (44) was incn'ased 2 per cent 
mg general results.— (5) The average status of enrollment of pupils 

(1) The average increase in the number of in all types of secondary schools, 4 44 indi- 
rural ^ high schools m the twenty states was, viduals to each 100 of census (5-18), in the 

for the nine-year period, 5() per cent (2) The six states in 1897 was increased during the 

avci age relative increase in the enrollment of nine years 57 per cent, while in the eleven 
pupils 111 the urban * high schools of the twenty states the average status of enrollment, 3 68 
states was, for the nine years, 46 per cent, individuals to each 100 of census (5-18), was 
while fur the non-urbaiD high schools it was, increased but 39 per C(*nt (6) The average 
for the same period, 65 yier cent (3) The status of enrollment of puyiils in city high 
average increase to the school in the number schools, 4 81 individuals to each 100 of census 
of teaclu'rs employed in non-urban high (5-18), in the six states in 1897, was incri’asi'd 
schools was, for the nine years, more than 19 during the nine years 52 per cent, while in tlu' 
per cent (4) The average decrease in the eleven states the average status of enrollment, 
relative number of one-teacher high schools 4 13 individuals to each one hundred of census 
was, for the nine years, more than 11 per cent (5-18), was increased 49 per cent (7) The 
(5) The average decrease to the school in the average status of enrollment of pupils in non- 
lelative number of two-teacher high schools urban high schools, 2 85 individuals to each 
was, for the nine years, more than 33 per cent 100 of census (5-18), in the six states in 1897 
The general methods employed by different was increased during the nine years 100 jier 
stiites m extending financial aid to rural cent, wliile m the eleven states the average 
secondary education are varied, and are dis- status of enrollment, 2.49 individuals to each 
cussed m the section on Support of High 100 of census (5-18), was increased 49 per 
Schools cent 

The influence of tliis aid upon the rural Thus it appears that the rapidly developing 
high schools of these states is clearly shown standard of rural secondary education in the 
by the following comparison of the average states that provide special financial aid is 
development of rural ^ secondary education slowly approaching the increasing standard of 
during a period of nine years, 1897-1906, the same in the cities of these states On the 
in SIX states, Minnesota, California, Massa- other hand, it appears that the rapidly increas- 

. All h,gh schciB not located m citic with a population to standard of rural Secondary education in the 

exceed 8,000 inhabitants states that offer no Special aid is slowly diverg- 

teen veaxs compared to census, five to eigh- from the Constantly increasing standard of 

» liiRh schools m cities with 8,000 or more inhabitants. the Same in the cities of these states. On the 
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whole the general increane of standard of urban 
as well as non-urban secondary education has 
been very rapid in recent years E R S. 

The Curriculum. — When the American 
high school first arose, and during what may 
well be termed the period of its struggle for 
existence, the need of higher education for 
any large percentage of our people was relatively 
slight. With an elementary school system of 
very meager proportions still in its infancy; 
with the principle of general taxation for edu- 
cation scarcelv established; with litth' surplus 
national wealth; with few of the pressing prob- 
lems of government, industrv, and human 
relations, with which we of to-day are so famil- 
iar, not as vet markedly m evidence; and with 
but a small portion of our present organized 
knowledge as vet available for purposes of in- 
struction. it can readily be understood that 
the high school of the earlier period was very 
limited in its scope, and was demanded by but 
a very small percentage of the people Latin, 
(Jreek, and mathematics constituted the back- 
bone and the hulk of all instruction ; the course 
of study was the same for all; and the school was 
useful chiefly as a preparation for enteimg 
some one of the denominational colleges of the 
time 

The past fifty years, however, have witnessed 
very great and very significant changes in 
every feature of our national life, and the public 
secondary school has shared in these changes 
Everywhere such schools have been adoptdtl 
as a necessary part of a system of popular 
education, new classes of people have been 
attracted to them, and new subjects of instruc- 
tion have been jirovided The development 
of the secondary school since 1890, and ])ar- 
ticularly since 1900, has been marked With 
the gradual evolution of the new conceptions 
as to the purpose and function of public edu- 
cation, there has been a graduallv increasing 
demand that the secondary schools shall more 
thoroughlv meet the needs of the iww classes 
m the population which have turned to them 
for help and enlightenment This has greatly 
changed the nature of high school work 

First to be introduced was history and Eng- 
lish literature, and then the modern languages. 
In the seventies and eighties came the sciences, 
first in book form and shortly afterward ns 
laboratory studies Manual training and do- 
mestic arts came to be recognized as teaching 
subjects for special schools in the late eighties, 
and have since been incorporated as parts of 
regular high school instruction Business train- 
ing, at first introduced as a concession to public 
opinion and to meet the competition of the 
private business colleges,’’ has since been 
adopted as a useful addition, and, in the larger 
city high schools, is being transformed into 
good, strong, commercial or business courses 
(See Commercial Education.) Still more 
recently agriculture has been admitted as a 
useful subject of instruction, and the develop- 


ment of the agricultural high scluiol has bcc'n 
very rapid (See A om cult dual Educ\tion ) 

These many additions have affected the high 
school curriculum in two ways: (1) the old 
course has been expanded and crowded, result- 
ing m the introduction both of elective studuvs 
and elective courses, and (2) newtvpes of high 
schools have arisen by the side of the old to 
minister to the new needs These changes may 
be illustrated by a few tvpical examjih's of high 
school curricula, chosen fioin diflenmt types of 
American high schools, and by an enumeration of 
the different types of high schools which haw 
beem formed 

Ti/pes of High School (^intirula — 1 A 
small New England high school, in which tlu' 
one fixed, traditional course of study, almost 
entirely based on book woik, has had to gne 
wav to changing (hmiands and admit, a few 
electives during the last two vears This type 
of school is still very common in conservative 
communities and among rural high schools. 


First Year 

English Composition and Lit- 
erature 

Ancient History 

Latin 

Algebra 

Second Year 

English Composition and Lit- 
erature 

Medieval History 

Lutm 

Geometry 


Third Yiah 

English Literature 
Modern English History 
Latin (or German) 

Physics (or Bookkeeping and 
Business Arithmetic) 

Fourth Ykar 

h^nglish Liferatiire 
AmiTuan History and Govi'rn- 
ment 

Latin (or G(*riuun) 

C’hemistr\ (or T%pewriting and 
Shorthand) 


II A medium-sized city high school, local ed 
in the Mississippi Valley lleie, by combina- 
tions, five different courses of instruction have 
been arranged, supposedly to fit difleient tyjK's 
of individuals Such coinlnnalions aie (luite 
common, though the tendency is to decrease 
the number of required subjects and to mcreast* 
the number of electives in each In the ad- 
ministration of the school this is usually dom 
in individual cases, though not indicated in 
the paper courses of study 


I Ancient Clas- II Modern Lan- 
HicAL Course guaoe Course 


First Year, 

Latin 

Ancient History 

English 

Algebra 

Second Year, 

Latin 

Greek 

Enghsli 

Geometry 

Third Year, 

Latin 

Greek 

English 

Physics 

Fourth Year, 

Latin 

Greek 

English 

(Elective) 


First Year, 

Gernian 
Aneieni Historj 
English 
Algi'bra 

Second Year, 

German 

Medieval History 

Eiiglisli 

Geometry 

Third Year, 

Frencli (or Spanish) 
Modern Hi8tor\ 
English 
Physics 

Fourth Year, 

French (or ?^anish) 
American History 
and Government 
English 
(Elective) 


III Himtory-Eng- 
LiHH Course 

First Year, 

J atm or German 
Ancient History 
English 
Alg( bra 

Second \ car, 

I.atin or (tcrman 
Me<lu‘vul History 
English 
Geometry 

Third Year, 

Modern History 
English 
Ph> Hies 
Drawing 

Fourth Year, 

Ami'riean History 
and GovernmenI 
English 
(Elective) 
(Elective) 
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IV Scientific Course 

First Year, 

German 

Botany 

English 

Algebra 

Second Year, 

German 

Zoology 

English 

Geometry 

Third Year, 

Physics 
Di awing 
'rngonomotry 
(Elective) 

r'ourth Year, 
riicmi'^lrv 
Drawing 

\Tiiene.in History and Gov- 
ernment 
(Elective) 


V Business Course 

First Year, 

(any other course) 


Second Year, 

(any other course) 


Third Year, 

Spanish 

Business Arithmetic 

liookkoeping 

Typewriting 

Fourth Year, 

Spanish 

Business Practice 
(Commercial Geo^aphy) 
(Com menial Law) 
(Shorthand) 


111 A larj^e city high school, located in the 
West, where fixed courses have been abandoned 
The school offers a wide range of subjects, 
KHjuires certain fixed units bv groups, and 
makes up a different course of study for each 
liprli school pupil The following studies are 
offered, the numbers in parenthesis following 
each indicating the number of yeais of each 


subject off(‘red by the 


Guo UP I — Languages 

T.atin (4) 

( I reek ( 1) 

German (4) 

French (2) 

Spanish (2) 


Group II — Enghali 

I'iiigiish Composition (2) 
English Literature (4) 
lint Eng &Am Lit (1) 


Group III - Historv 

\ncienl Histor\ (1) 
Medieval History (1) 
JVIodi'rn English Hiitorv (1 
General World Histor\ (1) 
\m Ilist & Go\ ( (1) 


<liu)upl\ — Mathematics 

\lgebra (1. l'^) 
Gisnnctrv (1 , 1 ' 2 ) 
'^rIgonometr^ Cj.) 
SuiveMiig ('j) 

IbHiuess Arithnietu ('_.) 


school 


Group V — Science 

Botany (1) 

Zo6logv G) 

Biologv (1) 

Physical Geography (1) 
Physics (1) 

Chemistry (1) 

Geology (J j) 
Astronomy (’<^) 


Group VI — Miscellaneous 
Music (2) 

Freehand Drawing (2) 
Vocal Expression (2) 
Physical Training (4) 


Group VII — Vocational 

Meclmiiical and Geometrical 
Drawing (2) 

Manual Training (II) 

Domestic Science (2) 
Household Management (1) 
Bookkeeping (1) 

Business Praetice (1) 
Shorthand (1) 

Typewriting (1) 


Ivtilt -« govirniiig ( oinhiti.UioiiH and graduation 
(1) Student'', to graduati , must eompletr* 15 years’ work, viz , 
four studies each year for thret years, and three studies one year 
(2) Students irmv, on permission, take as many as five studies or 
as tew as three studies ea( li half-v ear (d) Students, to graduate, 
must have had two y ears’ work in groups I and II, one year’s 
work in I'ac h of the ottuT groups, and four years’ work in some 
one group (4) Study ( ards must be made out each half-year, 
and must be approyed by the principal and the parent 


The three ty|H‘s of high school courses given 
above illustrate the development which has 
taken place*, and the tendency. Excepting 
agriculture, all new forms of instruction are 
I epresented in the one school The advantages 
to the pupil are ('vident, while it is clear that 


such grouping of courses to meet individ- 
ual needs as is provided for in the third type 
has advantages over that provided in the 
second type 

In some cities high school development has 
taken a different direction, and instead of ex- 
panding the high school to meet the many 
different needs, new types of high schools have 
been founded, and type or class high schools 
have resulted There arc to-day, in different 
places, the following different types of secondary 
schools 

(1) The so-called cultural or general high 
school; offering courses in the languages, litera- 
ture, history, mathematics, and some sciencf* 
This is distinctively a college preparatorv 
high school (2) The manual training (q,v ) 
high school ; offering courses in science, mathe- 
matics, modern languages and history, English, 
and shop work This is preparatory for the en- 
gineering colleges, and workm shops and trades 
It often includes the third type, for girls (3) 
The household aits (q v ) school While usually 
included under the manual training school, a 
few such are being established separately It 
offers courses in English, history, the sciences, 
and subjects relating to household management, 
and is a tcclnncal school for women’s ivork 
(4) The commercial high school (See (’om- 
MERCiAL Education ) This is an intensification 
of the commercial course, and offers good 
courses in modern languages, liistory, science, 
and office practice. It is preparatory for com- 
mercial pursuits, on a larger scale than tin* old 
business course (5) The agricultural high school 
(Sec Agricultural Education ) This of- 
fers courses m English, mathematics, sciences, 
some manual training and household seieiiee, 
and agricultural studies It is preparatory for 
farm life, or for the colleges of agriculture 

It is desirable both that these different typivs 
of high schools should exist separately in sonn* 
cases, and in many other cases should be com- 
bined in one. In their beginnings all new 
types of schools usually prosper better if pro- 
vided for separately ; but, after these new schools 
have established themselves and their work has 
been accepted as a good and legitimate edu- 
cational effort, it IS wise then to combine a num- 
ber of such types in one school, and thus oflei 
a larger range of choice to each high school 
pupil. The American high school, if it is to 
realize its highest educational purpose, should 
be preeminently a place for the testmg of ca- 
pacity, the development of tastes, and the 
opening up of vocational opportunities of many 
kinds This involves intelligent oversight and 
direction on the part of teachers and principals, 
a rich and varied curriculum from which to 
select, and freedom from hard and fast pre- 
scriptions. E P C 

See also articles on various subjects of the 
curriculum, eg Language, English, Litera- 
ture, English, Geography; History; Greek; 
Latin, etc. 
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The Elective System of Secondary Schools to assert that mental training should be a 
— In the course of its evolution, the high secondary consideration in the teaching of any 
school has developed an extensive program of subject, and that the subject itself should 
studies, — four or five foreign languages; Eng- involve a content of knowledge or other power- 
lish for every grade; mathematics for three or producing material which should justify it and 
more years; two, three, or four sciences, history that, m the course of its presentation, mental 
for two or more grades, and, in addition, training would follow as an accompaniment 
manual and commercial subjects These have Finally, in recent educational theory there* 
contributed to the making of a program far has grown up an increased belief in the wisdom 
too extensive to be within tlie reach of any one of adapting education to the individual This 
pupil For a time with the introduction of new represents a considerable departure from an 
subjects, less and less time was assigned to older theory of education, that the indnidual 
each, with the result that when the Report of should he fitted to a given field of subject mat- 
the Committee of Ten {q v ) was written, many ter This change came about, partly, from the 
large high schools were giving twelve and causes already presented It was found that 
fourteen wrecks’ courses in science, short courses not only the interests, but the needs and capaci- 
m history, and smatterings of three or more ties of secondary scliool pupils vary greatly 
foreign tongues The Report of the Committee Furthermore, it was found that the impoitant 
of Ten greatly emphasized the desii ability of end of education w'as to prepare individuals 
an intensive treatment in the high school of for some field of activity wdierem that which 
ndatively few subjects The effect of this w^as learned in the high school would find ap- 
Report was only rarely the complete elimination plication, cither as culture or vocational jiower 
of any subject from the high school, but gencr- The foregoing influences icsulted in llie de- 
ally resulted in a tendency to intensify and velopment of the so-called elective svstern 
extend the treatment of each one More than It is true that, from its begiiiiiiiigs m the 
ever did it become necessary that the individ- academy, the secondary school i)rograni had 
ual student should take but a part, and fre- been somewhat elastic, but its (lasticitv had 
quently a small part, of the entire range of assumed the form of alternative courses, each 
subjects open to him Another tendency con- course, however, representing a fi\(d and un- 
tributing to the flexible course of study was the varying demand on the pujnl Naturally, 
increasing range of capacity and interest found alternative courses varied mainlv in their de- 
ni the students of the high school A vaiiety mands for foreign language and for science, 
of studies in science, drawing, commercial English and mathematics were usually pre- 
iiranches, and manual training were introduced scribed subjects 

to meet these demands A third element in The elective system, however, cairied the 
the development of the flexible course grew out matter of alternative subjects to the point of 
of the conception m the 0/ Committee allowing each pupil, within the limits of the 
of Ten that it was of less importance what range of subjects presen t('d by the school and 
particular studies were pursued than what was the other inherent restrictions of piogiam, 
the method employed in teaching them From substantially to make* up his own couise 
the standpoint of the majority of the Com- From the standpoint of the school 01 the p^ipil, 
mittee, each secondary school subject was the important consideration was not always so 
assumed to have equal v^alue with any other, much the subjects which could be taken as 
if properly taught It was, therefore, natural those which could be omitted Duiing the 
to assume, if a pupil manifested a strong last years of the nineteenth century and the 
aversion to Latin or mathematics, that some first decade of the twentieth, the literature of 
other equally well taught subject could be secondary education w^as filled with discussions 
substituted (See Formal Discipline) of the elective system. It was felt by some 

Not long after the aiqiearance of the ^^at it represented a demoraliziiig tendency 

students of education began actively to question 111 that it weakened the educational conception 

certain fundamental assumptions implicit in it, of discipline through the more difficult sub- 
and particularly the disciplinary conception jects Educational conservatives feared that 
advocated by the Committee It was com- it meant a persistent discounting of classics 
morilyasserted that Latin, better than any other and mathematics They apprehended a rapid 
subject, trained faculties of observation, verbal dev^elopment of the more vocational studies, 
discrimination, powers of analytical thinking, and denied that the individual pu])il had any 
etc Equally, it was claimed that the study capacity for self-direction m the choice of a 
of mathematics strengthened reasoning powers jirogram of studies. They asserted that, from 
and greatly improved the capacity for sys- the standpoint of the best development of the 
tematic generalization. A series of critical individual, it was highly important that certain 
articles, as well as certain investigations in fields of culture should be opened to him, even 
psychological laboratories, tended during the by compulsory methods In only a few^ schools 
fast decade of the nineteenth century to un- did the theory of free election of subjects make 
settle existing preconceptions regarding mental much progress In these instances the gradua- 
discipline ; in fact, there developed a tendenej^ tion of the pupil was made to depend upon the 
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accomplishment of a certain number of units adapted to the various pupils. If we believe 

of work, but without reference to any specific that a limited number of well organized 

subjects He might omit history or mathe- secondary school subjects give either practical 

rnatics, no less than a foreign language or a capacity, cultural insight, or mental training 

branch of science More commonly the sys- to be equaled m no other way, then it is a fair 

tern took the form of a certain mini tier of pre- assumption that the school program should 

scribed studies, with a consideiable range of make these subjects prescriptive. There is 

alternatives or ojitions from which the pupil little place for election, since the self-knowl- 

could choose In the case of some large high edge of the puiul and the experience of his 

schools, for the rciiuiiernent of specific sub- parents are altogether insufficient to offset 

jects, there was substituted the demand that, the results of the constiuctive effort which has 

for graduation, a minimum number of units gone to the making of the programs If, on 

of accomplishment in foreign language, science, the other hand, we arc inclined to believe that 

history, etc , should be presented, the pupil, the educational values of certain subjects have 

however, ri‘taining the privilege of electing been greatly exaggerated, and that what the 

among the various subjects in science or history pupil shall study is of less imjiortance than his 

as the case might be interest in the subject and the methods em- 

As a rule, few of the apprehended evils of the ployed in teaching it, then it can easily be seen 

(‘h‘ctiv(’ system have developed in practice. that satisfactory arguments can be made for 

Th(‘re has been an increased tendency to in- allowing a part selection on the part of the 

duce tlu‘ pupil to make his selections not only pupil himself 

with the approval of some advisory teacher, Other factors naturally enter into the dis- 
but of paients as well The limitations of the cussion Freedom of election means, naturally, 

school (mrriculum, even m the larger schools, that popular teachers will be sought and un- 

have acted as an important barrier to free elec- popular ones avoided, — a result which may 

tion Furthermore, the fact that a consider- tend to demoralize administration, and may 

abh‘ number of students anticipate entering or may not tend to promote more effectivi' 
college where the entrance requirements arc pedagogical methods on the part of the tcachei.s 
moi e or less prescribed has prevented anything themselves It is believed that free election 
like a free use of possible electives would tend to promot(‘ the study of practical 

Willie the tendency is still to extend the subjects, at the expense of the more cultuial, 

])0ssibilities of election of secondary school but again the relative educational values of 

subjects, it IS neviTtheless true that important the two types will be disputed It is highly 

underlying problems must be solved before an probable that a more extended analysis of the 

adefjuate discussion of election is possible, subject of election will have to wait a fuller 

There vet exists no satisfactory theory regarding and more scientific formulation of educational 

('ducational values, especially of secondary theory, as applied to secondary school studies 

sidiool subjects Quite universally, for ex- There are many reasons for believing that 
anijile, alegbra and geometry are prescribed the high school as at present organized contrib- 

for both boys and girls m secondary schools. utes certain types of definite training more 

Neithci expel lence nor the tests of educational effectively than it develops culture and appre- 

laboratories serve yet to demonstrate the su- ciation On the other hand, the greatest de- 

pen or value of these subjects The same may ficiency of existing high school programs seems 

be said to be true of the foreign languages to be their incapacity to produce results of 

so far as their training value is concerned The a persistent nature , for example, the study of 

science subjects have undergone steady modi- a foreign language or of mathematics, e\en 

fication m modern education, becoming more when well carried on, fails largely m the face 

foimal and rigid There is yet no satisfactory of later demands, the general goal aimed at is 

evidenc(‘ that, as now taught, these sciences not realized Distinctions will have to be 

contn])ut(‘ m an important way to cither cul- made among various high school studies, with 

ture or practical capacity in greater degree than a view to determining the specific principles or 

other possible subjects purpose which each should serve in a program 

In pi escribed programs it is the tendency to of fairly well defined educational ends, and m 

require subjects such as foreign language, mathe- adapting to each subject its own suitable 

matics, and science, whicli are most fully or- method This may be illustrated in the case 

ganized and which lend themselves most satis- of English. One object of the teaching of 

factorily to traditional methods of pedagogic English in the high schools is undoubtedly 

treatment Until, however, there exists more efficiency of expression, both oral and written 

satisfactory knowledge regarding educational Another object, however, and quite distinct 

values, it will be difficult to treat the subject from the above, is appreciation of good htera- 

of the elective system with an3^thing like ture It seems highly probable that these 

finality It can be easily seen that the argu- two ends will have to be attained by radically 

merits for and against election hinge upon the different methods. The same distinction will 

theory of educational values and the capacity apply to certain of the sciences, when pursued 

of a school to effect individual programs from the standpoint of application in vocatu n 
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on the one hand, or service in general culture 
on the other. 

The general discussion of the elective system 
has probably greatly promoted interest in the 
problems of educational values It brought 
subjects into competition, as it were, in a defi- 
nite way Until, however, more knowledge 
is available, many educators will assume that 
the choices made by the pupil, even when 
dictated by whim and caprice, may, and, so far 
as he is concerned, will be no worse than the 
choice made by a more or less inflexible system 
which not only fails to take account of him as 
an individual, but which, to a large extent, has 
had its origin independently of the study of any 
group whatever of actual living individuals 

Six Years* Course of Study — The fact that 
the American secondary school, unlike similar 
schools in Europe, takes the pupil at fourteen, 
or on the completion of an elementary course 
extending over eight years, is to a certain extent 
one of the effects of the historical development 
of American education The common school 
or the elementary school was first established, 
and, ill order to accomplish a full measure of 
general education, it involved eight or nine, 
and sometimes ten grades, each a vear m length 
The typical American elementary school of 
to-dav consists of eight grades, and carries the 
average pupil from the age of six to the age of 
fourteen The first secondary schools — the 
Jjatm-grammar school and then the academy 
— partook something of the character of 
European secondary schools, in that they main- 
tained preparatory classes m which attention 
was early given to somcsecondary school studies. 
The public high school, however, was almost 
universally designed to succeed the elementary 
school course, and to build on it As a con- 
sequence, admission to the high school every- 
where requires the completion of an eight-year 
(‘lementary course, and brings the pupil m at 
approximately fourteen or fifteen years of age 

This situation has obvious defects It can- 
not be insisted, of course, that all American 
children, or even any considerable number of 
them, should complete the high school course 
of study. For those who do, however, the 
postponement of the beginning of foreign 
language study, as well as of algebra and geome- 
try, works undoubted hai in For the boy who 
IS to go through high school and into college, 
there can be little doubt but that the years 
between twelve and fourteen under the present 
system of schooling are largely wasted, at 
least, when viewed from the standpoint of the 
mastery of particular studies which should 
assist in the higher schools The attention 
given to this subject in recent years has led to 
a fairly widespread demand for a six-year 
course of study in the high school, which should 
take pupils at approximately the age which is 
becoming customary in some European 
countries, and which especially should aid 
them to begin the study of foreign language at 


a time when the vocal and auditory organs 
are still plastic The administrative diffi- 
culties have been so great, however, that only 
in rare instances has the experiment been tried 
The chief difficulty is found in the unwillingness 
of the American people to permit either a dif- 
ferentiation of schools or a differentiation of 
classes of studies before the elementary school 
course has been completed On the other 
hand, there is little tolerance for the prescrip- 
tion of foreign language study for all pupils 
in the upper grades of the elementary school 
The result has been that, while a considerable 
literature has been produced hearing on the 
desirability of extending high school studies 
and high school methods downward, very little 
of a practical nature has been accomplished 

The problem is now being approached in some 
cities in a different way It is recognized that 
the boys and girls from twelve to fourteen 
years of age possess certain distinctive char- 
acteristics and educational needs, which should 
separate them from the primary school which 
has preceded In not a few cities it is now 
customary to group the upper grades in what 
are sometimes called intermediate schools 
where favorable opportunities may be given 
for manual training, domestic science for girls, 
commercial studies, and, in a few instances, 
foreign language While few of these schools 
have reached the point of differentiating their 
courses, there can be no doubt that in a large 
number of instances they are ready to do so, 
if public opinion responds favorably One of 
these schools in a Massachusetts citv (Fitch- 
burg) now receives pupils on the completion of 
the sixth grade, and admits them to any one 
of four courses Certain studies, such as Eng- 
lish, history, geography, and music are common 
for all, and are taken jointly m the classes 
Certain other studies are alternative, and it is 
on the basis of these that the courses are dis- 
tinguished For example, boys who wish it 
may take two hours of manual training pci day, 
and thereby become members of the industrial 
arts course; for them the arithmetic and 
drawing will also be somewhat specialized along 
the lines of the industrial arts Another grouj) 
of boys and girls, instead of manual arts, may 
take a foreign language, the beginnings of 
algebra, geometry, and English history This 
is obviously a high school preparatory course, 
and may legitimately be regaided as part of a 
SIX years’ high school course, which it is hoped 
in time may become hve years m length, thus 
admitting pupils to college one year earlier 
A third course offers to girls two hours per day 
of household arts, the subject being treated 
very broadly, with related history and science. 
A fourth course, known as the commercial 
course, offers opportunities in typewriting, 
commercial arithmetic, the beginnings of book- 
keeping, and a line of work wherein commercial 
geography and industrial history are combined. 

It is not intended that any of the above 
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courses shall 1)0 vocational, but that some of 
them shall draw from the world of vocational 
activities studies and problems that are sig- 
nificant and vital to the pupils concerned. 
Neither is it inttuided that any of the above 
courses shall be a blind alley, in the sense that 
it leads to no higher work Nevertheless, it 
IS obvious that a ])upil from the industrial 
arts course who wishes to go through high 
school will have to take additional time in 
order to meet tlie languagi^ recpiirements 

The above r(‘])ri'sents a type of development 
in (‘ducational administration whudi will prob- 
ably realize th(‘ purposes of the so-called six 
yi'ars' (joursc of study, without involving pre- 
mature differentiation of classes of pupils on 
the basis of tluur ability or economic state in 
life It will afford an opportunity to make 
of foreign language study something more 
effective than is possible at the present time 
It will promote departmental teaching, and 
the introduction of college-trained teachers m 
the higher grades D S 

Maintenance and Support — It is only 
within recent years that any real attempt to 
aid in the maintenance of secondary schools 
has been made by the states oi counties, and 
the giving of such aid, though becoming more 
common each year, is still not a general feature 
of our state school systems (See Apportion- 
ment OF Funds ) In some states no distinctions 
arc made between common or elementary schools 
and high or secondary schools, either m statistics 
or in finance Communities which maintain 
secondary schools arc placed on the same foot- 
ing as communities that do not, with the result 
that the maintenance of a high school is purely 
a local burden Secondary education is, com- 
paratively sjieaking, so recent an undertaking 
that most states have not as yet made any 
definite provision for the equalization of its 
advantages These schools, however, have re- 
cently giown greatly in popular favor, due m 
])art to the need of increased education to meet 
the changed conditions of life, to the introduc- 
tion of new studies and methods of instruction, 
and to the changed conception of the purpose 
of secondary instruction The result is that 
the high school is destined soon to be a regular 
and a necessary part of our systems of public 
instruction, and that high school facilities will 
b(' provided for all This change in attitude 
IS certain to add force to the demand for some 
form of general aid for secondary, as well as 
for elementary instruction The maintenance 
of elementary schools and a state university, and 
the refusal to help m the maintenance of second- 
ary schools, IS not a logical position for a state 
to assume. 

The expense of maintaining secondary schools 
is so much greater than that for elementary 
se,hools, due to the need of better trained and 
more expensive teachers, smaller classes, the 
smaller number enrolled, and more expensive 
teaching equipment, that the need of some 


general aid is apparent, if they are to be de- 
veloped at all generally This is accentuated 
by the fact that the cost for elementary schools 
is also increasing, and that the money now at 
hand and originally intended for the support 
of elementary schools alone is rapidly proving 
insufficient for the support of both classes of 
schools Manv communities are at present 
trying to support a full twelve-year school 
system with funds hardly sufficient to properly 
maintain the elementary schools 

Such provision as has been made by the 
different states extends from mere permission 
to communities to form such schools and to tax 
themselves to pay for them, — which is analo- 
gous to the first legislative permission to the 
people of a community to organize a taxing 
district and tax every one for the support of an 
elementary school, — to a general state tax 
levied for the sup])ort of secondary education 
and apportioned and used for that purpose 
alone The first is the mere beginnings and 
the second is the culmination of the process, 
and between the two are many intcrinediati' 
plans for the granting of some degree of aid to 
secondary schools 

Mere permission to cities, towns, districts, 
and unions of districts to form a high school 
and to tax themselves to pay for it, must be 
regarded as the first step in the process of the 
evolution of a system of general aid to second- 
ary education A petition and an election are 
the usual preliminary steps, and after the forma- 
tion of the high school district an annual local 
tax, frequently of a limited amount, is pei- 
mitted for the support of the school Some- 
times such schools are under the control of 
a separate school board, known as a high 
school board (qv)^ and sometimes the board 
which has control of the elementary schools 
merely takes charge of the high school also 
A number of states have taken this first step, 
but have not gone further The next step is 
found where the principle of local support is 
retained, but the taxing area is extended to 
a larger area, as to the county as a whole 
In states which have taken this step, common 
in the West, we find the county high school 
The common features of these permissive high 
school laws are the necessity of a petition ask- 
ing for the submission of the question of the 
formation of a county high school to a vote of 
the people, a special election to decide the 
question, the appointment or election of a board 
of trustees for the school, an annual county tax 
for support, free tuition in the school to all 
residents of the county, and usually provisions 
for the dissolution of the school, after a time, 
if desired, by vote of the people. With the 
formation of a second county high school at 
some other place, or with the segregation of 
a certain district or districts to form a local 
high school separate from the county high 
school, the process of subdivision of the high 
school district has begun. 
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The next step in granting aid to hiRh sdiouls on the development of two-year and three- 
18 taken when the state begins to make a senes year high schools, as well as four-year schools 
of grants, or subsidies, to aid secondary Any good instruction beyond the grammar 
schools A number of states have taken this school, even if for only one year and taught 
step, though the plan has been worked out but to only a few jiupils, is a stimulating influenci; 
poorly in most of the states The granting of which reacts most favorably on all lower 
such aid naturally stimulates the development instruction Two-year high schools frequently 
of high schools, and if the appropriation to develop into four-year high schools, and 
pay the grants or subsidies is not of a flexible communities are usually able to provide two 
form, and one that increases with the growth years of instruction before they would be able 
of the schools, the result will be a failure to to provide a fully equipped four-year high 
provide the aid intended Where a dehnite school. 

legislative appropriation has to be made to pay California and New Jersey stand as ex- 
the grant, as in a number of the states, the amples of states which have reached the cul- 
appropriation is likely to fail to increase as mination of the process In both states the 
fast as the schools do, and the result is a high school has been adopted as a part of 
forced scaling down of the grant In Mmne- the state school system, though by a some- 
sota, for example, the state aid determined what different method in each In California 
upon was $1000 to each properly approved the complete adoption of the high school has 
school, but the schools increased so much come through the provision of separate and 
faster than did the appropriation that the special taxation for the support of high schools 
grants were scaled lower and lowei for a iium- and by a constitutional provision that the 
ber of years The same thing happened in income from the state school fund, and the 
Pennsylvania This gives an uncertainty to proceeds of all previous taxation, can be used 
the value of the grant which makes the method only for the support of elementary schools 
less desirable than other plans that can be This forever prevents the robbing of the ele- 
devised The method, also, places all of the mentary schools to maintain high schools, a 
premium on the mere existence of the school, process which goes on in many of our states 
but none on the employment of a sufficient For the support of the high schools of the 
number of teachers to do the work properly, state a sjiecial state tax for high schools is 
or on the addition of such subjects of instruc- levied and apportioned To keep the income 
tion as will make the school of greater worth for this purpose constantly up to the needs 
A school with only a single “classical course’^ of the schools, it has been provided that the 
stands on the sarne footing, so far as state aid tax to be levied shall be determined annually 
IS concerned, with another school which cm- by multiplying the number of school 

ploys relatively more teachers and offers two pupils in average daily attendance in the state 
or three courses of instruction The second the preceding year by $15, which requires a 
school will cost much more per capita to state tax of approximately 1^ mills This is 
maintain, assuming that the two are located then apportioned to all approved high schools 
in somewhat the same kind of communities, in the state on the following basis one third 
and will attract more students and will render equally to all schools, regardless of size, and 
a much larger educational service, but under two thirds to all schools on the basis of average 
the lump subsidy plan of aid it will receive daily attendance The apportionment plan 
no greater reward than the smaller and poorer could be improved still further by making a 
school. If it is v/orth while to aid secondary partial apportionment on the basis of the 
education at all, then the state ought to so number of teachers actually employed Length 
apportion its aid as to place a premium on the of term is here a negligible factor, because all 
giving of instruction under good educational schools are required to maintain a term of at 
conditions. The subsidy method places no least 180 days to receive any aid New Jersey 
premium on growth or better instruction and offers an example of the complete incorpora- 
makes the position of the state as to the im- tion of secondary education into the state 
provement of existing conditions a purely school system Here the apportionment of 
negative one. The subsidy method marks the school funds is made to liigh schools as to ele- 
beginnings of state aid, and ought to be luentary schools, on the teacher basis, viz 
abandoned as soon as possibh* for a better $400 for (‘veiy teacher actually employed in 

form of assistance If the subsidy plan is to each high school, and the remainder on a 

be used, it ought to be graded both as to basis of so much per pupil per day in actual 
years and character of instruction offered, and attendance, in all kinds of schools Ihe ap- 
the power to grant, scale down, or withhold portionment of state aid to a high school is 
the grant ought to be centralized in some thus made on a plan similar to a kinder^rten, 
responsible educational body, possessing powers primary school, or graminar school All belong 
of inspection. The one marked merit of the to the same state school system, all share in 

subsidy plan, where graded subsidies are em- the apportionment of and all are paid 

ployed based on the number of years of in- out of a common fund. The ^lue of such a 
struction offered, is that it places a premium plan, if sufficient revenue can be obtained, is 
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at once evident High schools cease to be a 
separate part of the school system, and become 
an integral part of the system of public in- 
struction. The state then rewards a com- 
munity's efforts according to the amount of 
instruction provided, as measured by the 
number of teachers employed, and according 
to the actual amount of work done, as meas- 
ured by the attendance upon the instruction 
offered If a rural union school will provide 
only the ninth-grade work, and thus give the 
boys and girls in the rural districts a taste of 
something hoyond the common school branches, 
the state will reward such an effort by a 
grant for both the teacher employed and the 
extra attendance resulting. If a village will 
employ one additional teacher and provide 
two years of high school instruction, the state 
will similarly reward such effort To the large 
city school the state offers a similar standing 
premium on additional effort, every new 
teacher and line of work added receiving 
additional aid The simplicity, justice, and 
automatic adjustment of the plan to com- 
munity needs and efforts are strong points in 
its favor One thing, though, which ought 
always to accompany such a complete incor- 
poration of the high schools into the public 
school system, is a proportional increase of 
available funds, with provision for an auto- 
matic increase There is no wisdom in incor- 
porating high schools into the state school 
system, if the elementary schools are to be 
made to pay the bills 

Such an incorporation of high schools into 
the system of public instruction is not possible 
if the census basis of apportionment is used 
(See article on Apportionment of School 
Funds ) The essential unit m higher, as in 
elementary instruction, is the teacher who 
must be employed to teach the pupils, and not 
the number of pupils alone Under a com- 
bination of teacher-actually-employcd and at- 
tendance bases, as used in New Jersey, the 
high school is placed on the same basis as 
any other school, and thus becomes an integral 
part of the system of public instruction The 
California and the New Jersey plans arc the 
best that have been evolved for the support and 
incorporation of high schools The California 
plan IS especially meritorious m that it pro- 
vides a separate and a large fund for aid to 
secondary education, and the New Jersey 
plan IS especially commendable in that it 
establishes one organization In view of the 
possibility of a reorganization of the plans for 
upper grammar grade and high school instruc- 
tion (see article on Intermediate High 
Schools), this must be considered an impor- 
tant gain. If m the future a six-year high school 
should prove to be a desirable addition to our 
school work, the present somewhat regid clas- 
sification in some states would stand in the way. 

Another form of support for high schools 
comes in the attempt to abolish tuition fees for 


those children who do not happen to live m 
high school districts Children who live in 
cities, towns, or districts which maintain high 
schools of course have free high school tuition, 
but children who live in adjoining districts 
which are not a part of some high school dis- 
trict are almost invariably forced to pay a 
tuition charge, and this is frequently made 
very high for the purpose of reducing the 
attendance of such outside pupils The un- 
fairness of such tuition charges is at once evi- 
dent, and a number of states have attempted 
to do away with them The method employed 
m doing so varies in different states In 
Indiana the pupil applies in person for a 
transfer, which, if granted, carries with it the 
payment of fees; m Ohio the township from 
which the pupil comes is directed to assume 
the fees, m Wisconsin a bill is piesented by 
the school receiving the pupil to the district 
from which he comes, and then a tax is levied 
to pay the bill; in Massachusetts the town in 
which the pupil resides must pay the tuition 
charge, unless it is one of a class of poorer 
and smaller towns, in which case the state 
pays the bill, and in Connecticut the state 
reimburses towns for two thirds of the tuition 
paid, and will also pay one half of the cost of 
transportation In California a very simple 
and very effective method has recently been 
worked out, whereby every child in the state 
has flee high school privileges The county 
superintendent of schools of each county is 
required to estimate annually the number of 
probable high school pupils for the coming 
year who live in non-high-school territory, 
and then to have levied by the county authori- 
ties a county high-sehool-tuition tax sufficient 
to pay the tuition charge of all non-high-school 
district pupils m the neaiest or most con- 
venient high school As the state pays the 
high schools for all pupils m average daily 
attendance, this includes state aid to all It 
remains purely optional with a district now 
whether it will form a high school of its own, 
join a high school district already in existence, 
or pay its tax for the tuition of non-high- 
school pupils. In any case the cost is paid by 
general taxation, levied on all property for 
high school purposes E. P. C. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, ACCREDITED — See 

Accredited Schools. 

HIGH SCHOOL, ACCREDITING OF. — 

See Accredited Schools, College PIxam- 
INATION AND CERTIFICATION BoARDS 

HIGH SCHOOL, AGRICULTURAL — See 

Agricultural Education, under the sub- 
division on Secondary Schools 

HIGH SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL CENTER. 

— Sec School as a Social Center; also the 
Rural School Problem 


exist a special high school l^oard is elected 1 i 
many of the Southern states, and in some of the 
upper Mississippi Valley states, county high 
schools, partly or largely agricultural in type, 
have been created within recent years Th(\se 
arc supported by general county taxation 
and state aid grants These schools slto uikIit 
the county boards of education, or special county 
high school boards, elected or appointed for the 
special purpose The county superintendent is 
commonly a member, ex offiaoj of such high 
school boards E P. C 

Reference : — 

The C^alifonna School Law, Hiph School Act, contains 
a good explanation of this form of hopaiatc high school 
management, and the North Carolina or North Dakota 
School Laws describe the county high school of agri- 
culture type of high school management 

HIGH SCHOOL, COEDUCATION IN. — 

See Coeducation. 

HIGH SCHOOL, COMMERCIAL. ~ See 

Commercial Education 


HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS. — See Ath- 

LETics, Educational 

HIGH SCHOOL BOARDS — Boards of 
control having charge of the general manage- 
ment of high schools Such hoards arc found 
in states where the organization of high schools, 
separate from elementary schools, has been 
provided for in the laws This is commonly 
found in the West In many Western stat(‘s 
the law provides for the organization of dis- 
trict high schools, town high schools, and city 
high schools, by action of the people or of the 
Boards of Education or Trustees for such dis- 
tricts, towns, or cities ; and also for the organi- 
zation of union high schools by the joint 
action of two or more boards or districts, and 
county high schools by vote of the people of 
an entire county In the first case the Board 
of Education for the elementary schools of the 
district, town, or city becomes the high school 
board as well, and, except in so far as the 
finances of the two schools are usually kept 
separate, the two classes of schools are managed 
as a unified system by the one board The 
added high school merely becomes a part of 
the public school system of the district, town, 
or city, and has no separate management, 
except in some states where high school 
money must be levied and paid out separately 
from elementary school funds In the case of 
union district high schools a separate board of 
education is elected to take charge of the 
high school, usu^-lly consisting of representa- 
tives from each of the districts so uniting to 
form the union high school In the case of 
county high schools, the County Board of 
Education, where such a body exists, is usually 
made, ex officio^ the high school board for all 
county high schools, and where it does not 
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HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS — S( hool 
districts organized jinmarily for tlu‘ establish- 
ment and maintenance of a high, or sccondaiy 
sediool Sometimes these coincide \m11i exist- 
ing school districts, formed foi tlie mainte- 
nance of elementary schools, as in towns or 
cities; somotime^s they are larger and includt' 
two or more elenumtary school districts, and 
not infrequently a dozen or more elemental y 
school districts Sometimes th(‘ higli school 
district IS the same in size as a township, and 
sometimes, especially in the West, the same 
m size as a county See Districts, High 
School Boards, High Schools, Support of 

E P 

HIGH SCHOOL, EVENING — See C on- 
tinuation Schools, Industrial Education 

HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES — Tins 
term applies to organizations of high school 
pupils modeled m imitation of the (Ireek 
letter societies in colleges (See Fh\term- 
ties.) The high school secret society is 
usually designated by a Creek letter svnihol 
taken from the initials of the motto of the 
club Rites of initiation, gnps, pass words 
and the other usages of secret organizations 
are common features 

These societies began to ajipcai about the 
year 1890 At first the movement attracted 
but little attention, although in some instances 
high school principals and teachers gave sym- 
pathy and support, but in most cases wherever 
any attitude was assumed by the school 
authorities, it was m opposition to such 
societies The number of organizations in- 
creased rapidly, and with this increase came 
a more thorough organization The society 
chapters began to form national organiza- 
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tioiis Instead of using the homes of the 
members as places for the gatherings, many 
chapters secured rooms in office buildings, 
wherein meetings were held The expense of 
membership increased. Serious abuses ap- 
peared in the practice of the rites of initiation 
and in the influence of the societies upon high 
school discipline and scholarship As a result, 
the subject of high school secret societies 
came to attract the earnest attention of 
schoolmen, of superintendents, and of various 
educational organizations throughout the 
United States One of the most notable 
investigations was that conducted by the 
National Education Association through a 
special committee, reports from which were 
presented at the 1904 meeting at 8t Louis 
and at Asbury Park in 1905 In 1904 a report 
was made by a committee on the influence of 
fraternities in secondary schools to the eight- 
eenth Educational Conference of the acade- 
mies and high schools m relation with the 
University of Chicago Under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Council of Education a 
study of high school fraternities and sororities 
was made and a report presented to that 
body in 1905 The consensus of opinion in 
eaidi case was that the high school secret 
society, whether a fraternity composed of 
hoys, or a sorority composed of girls, is an 
undesirable element in the life of the sec- 
ondary school The reasons adduced are as 
follows • 

(1) The influence on the school is injurious 
by reason of the division of the school into 
clnpies, the introduction of petty politics, and 
the loss of interest on the part of pupils in 
literary and other organizations with serious 
purpose (2) The pupil suffers injury, the 
protection of secrecy gives opjiortunity for 
much evil to be practiced in the fraternity 
rooms There is a decline in the spirit and 
standards of scholarship of the individual pupil 
(3) Tiierc is no real need for such organizations 
m the high school because conditions are so 
different from those m college (4) Such 
societies set up improper standards, and counter- 
act the influence of the teacher (5) They 
constitute a source of danger in the proper 
government of the school 

As a result of the findings of these various 
committees and. of the expressions of opinion 
from men prominent in the work of education, 
boards of education have undertaken to lessen 
the influence and power of these societies or 
to eliminate them entirely from school life. 
Often such action has been met by determined 
opposition on the part not only of pupils, but 
of parents. In several instances the decrees 
of boards of education have been resisted 
and an appeal made to the courts A notable 
instance is that of the Seattle High School 
Fraternity, before the Supreme Court of the 
state of Washington. The directors of school 
district No. 1 in Seattle had established 


a rule whereby the use of the name of the 
Seattle High School by a fraternity was for- 
bidden, and pupils were prohibited from 
becoming members of any secret society under 
penalty of being deprived of all privileges of 
the school outside of the classroom. A pupil 
so punished brought suit through his guardian 
to compel the school directors to restore him 
to these privileges The judge sustained the 
action of the school committee. In several 
other cases the right of the school authori- 
ties to inflict various penalties on pupils for 
membership in secret societies has been sus- 
tained by the courts. 

In a number of states drastic legislation has 
been passed with a view to controlling or 
abolishing the secret society m the high school 
In 1907 Indiana, Kansas, and Minnesota passed 
laws of this nature In addition to recourse 
to legislation, principals, superintendents, and 
school committees have undertaken in dif- 
ferent cities to deal with the fraternity question 
by appeal to jmblic opinion and by regula- 
tions forbidding the use of the schoolrooms, 
the school name, or the recognition of the 
organizations in any way m connection with 
the school publications In some instances the 
cooperation of jiarents has been secured and 
the societies eliminated In other cases the 
pupils themselves have joined with the teachers 
and agreed to give up the organization The 
influence of the secret societies in the school 
itself has been successfully met by the en- 
couragement on the part of the teachers of 
clubs and organizations of pupils each of 
which IS based upon some real and valuable 
interest, such as debating, publication of 
school papeis, glee clubs, and P>ench and 
German circles Under proper guidance 
membership in such organizations soon comes 
to be valued and esteemed by the pupils, and 
the secret society to some extent loses its 
charms 

The high school fraternity has its defendeis 
not only amongst the pupils^ but among par- 
ents and in the general public It is claimed 
that such clubs constitute a natural and fitting 
opportunity for the expression of the social 
instincts of young people of high school age, 
and that the members learn important lessons 
in cooperation in managing the affairs of the 
society and in conducting various enterprises 
in the name of the club It is pointed out 
by these advocates of the system that the 
abuses of which so much complaint has been 
made are incidental, and that under proper 
supervision and control such evils need not 
exist They argue further that in schools 
where all the members are admitted to such 
societies there will not arise feelings of rivalry 
and jealousy such as exist where some members 
are left out in the choice for these organizations. 
The consensus of opinion is, however, against 
the existence of such exclusive sets or coteries 
of pupils in a public institution supported by 
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taxation, because their very presence is in- 
consistent with a truly democratic spirit 

W O 

Sec Fraternities 
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HIGH SCHOOL INSPECTION AND 
APPROVAL ““ See Accredited Schools 

HIGH SCHOOL INTERMEDIATE. — See 

Intermediate High School. 

HIGH SCHOOL, MANUAL TRAINING 

— See Manual Training 

HIGH SCHOOL, NORMAL TRAINING 
CLASS IN — See Normal Schools 

HIGH SCHOOL, RELATION TO COL- 
LEGE — See CoLi^GE Examination and 
Certification Boards, Accredited Schools, 
College Requirements for Admission 


(Norwood, C , and Hope, A H , London, 1909). 
The same confusion exists in Germany. Lexis, 
Das deutsche Unternchtswesen, uses the term 
Das hbhere Schulwesen to refer to the second- 
ary school system, while Fick, Auf Deutsch- 
lands Hohen Schulen^ deals entirely with the 
German universities, and the term Hochschule 
always signifies an institution of university 
grade In southern Germany this attitude is 
well marked by the designation of secondary 
schools as Middle Schools {M lUchchulen) 
The German use is also prevalent in the 
United States, where higher education refers 
to such education as is given above the high 
schools Thus the title of Chancellor Brown’s 
work, The Making of our Middle Schools (New 
York, 1903), is intended to mark the plaice of 
secondary education as intermediate between 
elementary and higher, and this use is more 
clearly emphasized in various essays on 

HigW Education,” which deal with the 
education in the cojlege and university In 
France the term Education Supine ur dtdi- 
nitely means education beyond the secondary 
schools. 

See Mittelschule. 

HIGHER NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
FRANCE — See Normal Schools 

HIGHLAND COLLEGE, HIGHLAND, 

KAN — A coeducational institution which 
grew out of the Indian Mission School 
Opened as a university in 1857, it is under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian Synod of 
Kansas Academic, collegiate, commercial, and 
music departments are iiiamtaiiK'd The en- 
trance requirements are equivalent to about 
fifteen units The degrees of A B and B S 
are conferred on the completion of the neces- 


HIGH SCHOOL, SELF-GOVERNMENT 

— See Self-Government in Schools 

HIGH SCHOOL, STATE AID FOR — 

See High Schools, Section on Support 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS, TRAINING 

OF — Sec Teachers, Training of 

HIGH SCHOOL, TUITION CHARGES 

IN — See High School, section on Support. 

HIGHER EDUCATION — A term some- 
what loosely used with different connotations 
not only in different countries, but in each 
individual country In P^nglanu it is used by 
the Board of PMucation to refer to “ educa- 
tion other than elementary ” (See Education 
Act 1902, Pt III, §2); but in Graham Bal- 
four’s Educational System of Great Britain and 
Ireland (Oxford, 1903) higher education refers 
to '' that general training given in Universities 
and University Colleges,” while the most 
recent work on secondary education bears the 
title Higher Education of Boys in England 


sary courses 

HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, DES 
MOINES, LA — A coeducational institution 
founded in 1889, now under the control of 
the Presbyterian Church. It maintains a 
normal college, academy, colleges of liberal 
arts, law, engineering, pharmacy, music, ora- 
tory, commerce, a correspondence school, and 
a summer school The college givc'S degrees 
of A B and B S , on three-year courses 
Lower credits aic required for admission to 
the three-year engineering courses. There is a 
faculty of sixty members 

HILDEBRAND, HEINRICH RUDOLPH 

(1824-1894) — German philologiaii, who exer- 
cised considerable influence on the teaching of 
German in elementary schools Born in Leip- 
zig, he attended the Thomasschule, and thence 
proceeded to the university He returned to 
his old school in 1848, and proved a very 
capable teacher. His interest, however, was 
mainly in linguistics, and as early as 1859 he 
began to assist Jacob Grimm in the edition 
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of his dictionary, and on his death became 
one of the coeditors of the work In 1868 he 
resigned his position at the school, and m 1869 
became extraordinary and in 1874 ordinary 
professor in th(‘ Univeraity of Leipzig His 
chief work was Vom dcutschen S]>rachunt€rricht 
in der Schule und i)on dcutscher Erziehung and 
Bildimg uberhaupt {Tcachuig of German in the 
School and German Education and Culture 
generalhj, 1865), in wliicli he recognizes the 
cultural and national value of training in the 
vernacular He emphasizes the importance of 
oral (‘xpn'ssion in the schools and the teaching 
of tlie significance and history of words, believ- 
ing, ns lu' did, that language in its development 
jircsents a composite ])icture of national his- 
tory and growth For similar reasons he wouhl 
not neglect dialect forma, the embodiment of 
th(' thought and life of the people His other 
woiks are Hcitrage zum dcutschen Unterricht 
{Contrihutious to the Teaching of Geimariy 1886) , 
GesamnieLtc A ufsatze und Vortrdige ziir deiitscJicn 
I^hilologie und zum dcutschen Unterricht {Col- 
lected Essays and, Lectures on German Philology 
and Instruction, 1890). 
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HILFSSCHULEN — Sec Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Special Classes. 

HILL, FRANK ALPINE (1841-1903) — 
Superintendent of public instruction in Massa- 
chusetts; was educated at the Biddeford, Me, 
High School and at Bowdoin College, graduat- 
ing in 1862 He was principal of secondary 
schools in Maine and Massachusetts from 1862 
to 1«S93, when he was chosen secretary of the 
State Board of Education of Massachusetts, 
which iiosition he filled for ten years He 
w^as active in the organization of district school 
supeimteiidents in the state. His educational 
WMitmgs include Seven Lamps of the Teacher 
(1902), a textbook on United States history 
(with Joliii Fiske), and numerous essays on 
educational subjects. W S M 
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ton, 1904 ) 

HILL, JOHN HENRY (1791-1882) — 
Founder of the Hill School at Athens, Greece; 
was graduated from Columbia University in 
1807 He went to Greece as a missionary in 
1830, and two years later established the Hill 
School at Athens This institution, which 
mclud(‘s elementary, secondary, and normal 
departments, had large influence on the sub- 


sequently organized municipal schools at 
Athens and the national schools of Greece. 
He translated a number of American and Eng- 
lish books into the modern Greek W S M 

HILL, MATTHEW DAVENPORT. — See 

Hill, Thomas Wright 

HILL, SIR ROWLAND. — See Hill, 

Thomas Wright 

HILL, THOMAS (I8I87I89I) —Twentieth 
president of Harvard University; was gradu- 
ated from Harvard Ho was president of 
Antioch College from 1859 to 1862, succeeding 
Horace Mann (q v), and of Harvard University 
from 1862 to 1868 His educational works 
include an Arithmetic (1845), First Lessons in 
Geometry (1855), Liberal Education (1855), 
and True Order of Studies (1859) He invented 
the occultator and other contrivances for the 
teaching of mathematics W S M 

See Harvard University 

HILL, THOMAS WRIGHT (1763-1851) — 
English educational reformer, born at Kidder- 
minster, Apr. 24, 1763, the son of a baker 
and dealer m horse corn Hill received his 
early education in a school at Market Har- 
borough kept by a N on(‘onf ormist minister 
In childhood he showed a strong taste for 
literature and physical science At the age of 
fourteen he was apprenticed to a brass founder 
in Birmingham, where lie became a member 
of Joseph Priestley’s congregation, and threw 
himself with energy into the work of Sunday 
school teaching in connection with Priestley’s 
chapel He invented a system of shorthand, 
and devised a plan for th(‘ representation of 
minorities by a proportionate vote Hill was 
the father of a distinguished family: viz 
Matthew Davenport Hill (1792-1872), reformer 
of the criminal law, friend of Jeremy Bentham 
{q V ), colleague of Mary Carpenter {q v) m 
the establishment of reformatories, and active 
advocate of the boarding out of pauper chil- 
dren; Edwin Hill (1793-1876), writer on the 
currency and an ingenious inventor who im- 
proved the machinery for the manufacture of 
stamps; Rowland Hill (1795-1879), who 
planned the scheme of penny postage and by 
persistent advocacy forced it upon a reluctant 
and ungrateful government , Arthur Hill (1795- 
1879), schoolmaster, whose son, George Birk- 
beck Hill, was editor of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson; and Frederic Hill, Inspector of 
Prisons in Scotland and afterwards Assistant 
Secretary in the Post Office 

Hill’s school in Birmingham was the result 
of the joint labors of himself, his wife, and 
four of his sons, Matthew Davenport, Edwin, 
Rowland, and Arthur. It is difficult to assign 
the original ideas which underlay its organi- 
zation and discipline to the several members 
of this family group Perhaps the greatesi 
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credit should be ascribed to Rowland, who, 
greatly influenced by Maria Edgeworth's 
stories, began to teach in his father’s school at 
the age of twelve, distinguished himself as a 
t(‘acher of mathematics, and, at the age of 
seventeen, undertook the entire management 
of his father’s money affairs and at last cleared 
off his debts Rowland recorded in his Journal 
that it was the height of his amlntion “ to 
establish a school for the uppei middle classes 
wherein the science and practice of education 
might be improved to sucli a degree as to show 
that it is now in its infancy ” A new house 
was built for the school at Hazelwood m the 
outskirts of Birmingham, and its educational 
method became famous as the Hazelwood 
svstem Special attention was paid in the 
curriculum (a) to the teaching of languages 
in which the “ natural method ” was em- 
ployed, ? e both dead and modern languages 
were taught in great measure orally and by 
conversational methods, the abstract tech- 
nicalities of grammar being relegated to a sub- 
ordinate place, (6) to elocution, with the pur- 
]) )sc of refining literary taste and teaching 
light enunciation and inflection, (c) to the 
art of writing in such a way as to combine 
beauty and swiftness, (d) to the scientific 
t ‘aching of arithmetic, including mental cal- 
culation and applied geometry and open-air 
surveying, and above all (c) to the formation 
of character and to inculcation of right, ideas 
of moral duty, including a sense of civic 
obligation, the cultivation of social sympathy, 
and the love of justice A full description of 
the aims and methods of the school was pub- 
lished (anonymously) by Matthew Davenport 
Hill in a work entitled Plans for the Govern- 
oierit and Liberal I nstruction of Boys in Large 
Nunibers, drawn from Experience This book 
was epoch-making It forms one link of a 
chain of ii^fluence, which, beginning with 
Rousseau’s Emile, took on English characteris- 
tics in the Prachcal Education (1798) of R L 
and Maria Edgeworth (qqr), and subse- 
quently culminated in Stanley’s Life of Thomas 
Arnold (1844) The authors of the book show 
that they are well acquainted with some of the 
writings of Pcstalozzi and also of the older 
hhiglish educational reformers and of the 
French encyclopedists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Shortly after its publication (in 1822), 
Hill’s book was reviewed by De Quinccy It 
fascinated Jeremy Bentham, and secured for 
the school the enthusiastic patronage of the 
Benthamite group Numbers of pupils were 
sent to the school from the newly founded 
republics of South America and from Greece. 
A school was established in Stockholm in 
imitation of it There is little doubt that the 
educational discussions provoked by the pub- 
lication of the book had considerable influence 
upon the mind of Dr Arnold, and bore fruit 
in his work at Rugby, 1828-184.’! In 1827 
the main body of the school w^as tiansferred 


from Hazelwood to Bruce Castle, Tottenliain, 
near London 

As for the mechanism of their plan of school 
government, they recognized their indebtedness 
to the monitorial traclition of medieval edu- 
cation and of the English Public Schools, but 
disclaimed any debt to B(‘ll and Lancaster, 
whose services they recognized, but whose pur- 
pose they regarded as dissimilar They ap- 
plied somewhat inconsiderately to school con- 
ditions the machinery of elective local govern- 
ment, thus anticipating later experiments in 
the formation of the school city Their ideal 
was a judiciously supervised, self-governing 
boy democracy The details of their scheme 
were overmtricate and a little doctrinaire 
Joshua Toulmin Smith (1816-1869), himself 
a native of Birmingham, and, like the Hills, a 
member of the Unitarian Church, shared tlu' 
same antiquarian enthusiasm for pure local 
democracy But the vital significance of thi' 
educational doctrine of the llills lay in its 
emphasis upon the moral and spiritual powt‘r 
which may be developed through Ihe wis(‘ 
organization of corporate life in a skillfully 
ordered community This is the concei)tion 
which appealed to Thomas Arnold {qv),ixml 
to which he gave effective development at 
Rugby, with far-reaching lesults upon high(‘i 
education throughout the world The Hills 
were thus among the first to give utterance in 
the sphere of education to the new collectivist 
ideal which arose in reaction to the individual 
1 st presuppositions of eighteenth-century la- 
tionalism and of the French Revolution One 
defect of their scheme, as of Dr Arnold’s, was 
that their school bore no organic relation to the 
public life of the adult community which it 
served The Hills m their private school, lik(' 
Dr Arnold in the endowed school at Rugby, 
WTre, though intensely civic in jiurpose, un- 
consciously separatist in their influence upon 
subsequent educational organization But in 
the circumstances of the time, this wuis inoAi- 
table — th(' close connection of King Edwarc I 
School, Birmingham, with the Church of Eng- 
land making it natural that Nonconformist 
parents of the middle ranks should support a 
private school more in accordance wuth tlu'ii 
convictions, just as the presuppositions of th(' 
then central government made it natural that 
Arnold of Rugby should resist any (‘xtension 
of state control over the religious and intel- 
lectual life of the great Public Schools. A chief 
part of the work of recent educational reform- 
ers in England has lain in the attempt to 
bring the conception of corporate school life 
(which IS largely due to the work of the Hills 
and of Dr Arnold) into living relation to the 
educational systems under government and 
local authorities 

A second defect in the system of the Hills, 
as also in that of Arnold of Rugby, was that it 
tended to induce precocity of moral sensitive- 
ness A formei pupil, W. L. Sargant, wiote 
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of it: By juries and committees, by marks 
and by appeals to a sense of honour, discipline 
was maintained But this was done at too 
great a sacrifice The thoughtlessness, the 
spring, the elation of childhood were taken 
from us, we were premature men '' 

M E. S 
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HILL, WALTER HENRY (1822->1907) — 
Jesuit educatoi ; was educated at 8t Mary’s 
C'ollege at Marion, Ky , and at St Louis Uni- 
versity He was instructor in St Joseph 
College, Ky , and St Louis University, and was 
president of Xavier College from 1865 to 1869 
He was author of Eleinentsof Philosophy (1873), 
Ethics (1878), and Historical Sketch of St. 
Louis University (1879) W. S. M. 

HILLARD, GEORGE STILLMAN (1808- 
1879) — Educational writer and textbook 
author, was graduated from Harvard ("ollege 
in 1828 Between 1856 and 1863 he pub- 
lished twelve school readers He was also the 
author of a work on public instruction in Prus- 
sia (1836) and of numerous articles on the 
common schools of New England 

W. S M 

HILLHOUSE, JAMES (1754-1832) — 
Statesman, graduated from Yale College in 
1773 He engaged in the practice of law; 
served as an officer during the Revolutionary 
War; represented (Connecticut in (Congress 
from 1791 to 1810, acting as president pro 
tempore of the Senate after the election of Thomas 
Jefferson to the presidency; he was commis- 
sioner of the common school fund of Connecti- 
cut (practically state superintendent of educa- 
tion) from 181 1 to 1825, and for fifty years 
treasurer of Yale College (1782-1832) 

W S. M. 
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HILLSDALE COLLEGE, HILLSDALE, 
MICH — A coeducational institution, opened 
Dec. 4, 1844, at Spring Arbor, Mich, as 
the Michigan Central ('ollcge In 1853 the 
site was chang(‘d to Hillsdale, iiut the college 


was not opened there until Nov 7, 1855 
There are seven departments, as follows: liberal 
arts, preparatory, theology, music, fine arts, 
oratory, household economics, pedagogics, busi- 
ness and shorthand There were twenty-six 
members on the instructing staff in 1910-1911 
The total enrollment in the same year was 371 
students. 

HINDU EDUCATION — Sec India, Edu- 
cation IN. 

HINDU NUMERALS. — Sec Notation 

HINSDALE, BURKE AARON (1837-1900) 
— American professor of education and edu- 
cational writer; was born at Wadsworth, Ohio, 
on Mar 31, 1837, and was educated at the 
Eclectic Institute (afterwards Hiiain (’ollege) 
He was for several years engaged in th(‘ work 
of the ministry He was presidiuit of Hirani 
College from 1870 to 1882, superintendent of 
the schools of Cleveland from 1882 to 1886, 
and professor of the science and art of teaching 
in the University of Michigan from 1888 to 
1900, succeeding William H Payne {q v ) 
His contributions to educational journals were 
numerous, and he wrote a large number of books 
on education The latter include Sihooh and 
Studies^ President Garfield and Ed neat ton ^ Tin 
Art of Study, Studies in Education, Jesus as an 
Educator, How to Teach and Study History, 
Teaching the Language Arts, Houur Mann and 
the Common School Revival in the United States, 
and History of the University of Michigan He 
published several works on American history 
and edited the writings of James A Caiheld 
He was also active in the council of tlie Na- 
tional Education Association and the Micliigaii 
State Teachers’ Association W S M 

For portrait, see p. 219 
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College; Michigan, University of 
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HIPPARCHUS — The greatest of the Creek 
astronomers, born at Nicsea in Bithynia, c 160 
B c He seems to have studied at Alexandria , 
but the greater part of his work was done at 
Rhodes He was a very careful observer, and 
he determined the length of the year to within 
six minutes, the obliquity of the ecliptic to 
within five minutes, the annual precession of 
the equinoxes to within eight minutes and eight 
seconds, and the eccentricity of the solar 
orbit to within rb* He made numerous other 
important discoveries and laid the foundations 
for the work of Ptolemy. (See Ptolemy and 
Almagest ) He may be called the first great 
teacher of astronomy and the first to place it 
upon a scientific basis. While trigonometry 
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(q.v ) had made a beginning b(*fore liis time, lu‘ 
was the first to use it in any large scientific 
way, and he has therefore been looked upon as 
entitled to be called its inventor Geography 
is also greatly indebted to Hipparchus, since he 
was the first to locate places upon the earth's 
surface by means of their latitude and longi- 
tude D. E. S 

HIPPIAS — See Geometry. 

HIPPOCRATES (c 460-370 b.c ) — Greek 
physician and philosopher, the “ Father of 
Medicine," born at Cos of a family of priest- 
physicians, the Asclcpiadse His training he 
probably received mainly in the famous temple 
of health (Asclepion) at C"os He studied under 
the sophists, Democritus and Gorgias, and 
under Herodicus, who applied physical exercises 
to the healing art. He traveled extensively, 
and practiced in many plac(‘8 Many stories 
cluster around his name, the majordy^ howeviT, 
are legendary In a rationalistic age Hippoc- 
rates was the first to establish a medical scunce 
independent of superstitions and piiestcraft 
and of philosophical speculation There was no 
one disease, he held, without a natural cause 
Diseases are due to seasons, climates, water, lo- 
cation, air, food, or exercise The chief rem- 
edies for disease are regimen and diet, but there 
is also an innate restoring essence vis 

rnedicatrix naturce) Numerous works are 
attributed to Hippocrates, but of these only 
about fifteen are regarded as genuine His 
writings are marked by careful observation and 
broad experience. Many of his medical prin- 
ciples have stood the test of centuiies But his 
anatomical contributions are naturally of less 
value, although it would appear from some of 
the descriptions that he knew something of 
anatomical dissection. His chief work is the 
Aphorisms, a collection of about 400 sentences 
on principles of medicine, physiology, and 
natural philosophy. This has lieen translated 
into all the languages of the civilized world 
With those of Galen, the works of Hippocrates 
formed the chief subjects of study in the medi- 
eval medical faculties They were translated 
in the sixth century into Latin, and althougli 
they were lost, a (Ineco-Latin medical tiadi- 
tioii seems to have been established After th(‘ 
middle of the eleventh (‘(‘iitiiry the knowledge* 
of Hippocrates was direct and the Aphorisms 
were translated from Arabic into Latin by Gon- 
stantius Africanus about 1080 He was espe- 
cially studied at Salerno and Montpellier, 
where Rabelais lectuicd on his works in the 
original Greek in 1537. How great has been 
the reverence for the “Father of Medicine" is 
shown by the fact that the Hippocratic oath is 
still administered to medical graduates m 
many American universities {e g Columbia 
University). The following is a translation of 
the oath, which is instinct with the highest 
ideals for the profession: — 
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“ I «wr*ar hv Apollo tlu' Physician .and iFih^nl!lplu^, and 
I call Hygeia and Paiiiieoa and all tho gods and goddrsHoa 
to witness, that to the best of my power and judginenl 
I will keep this oath and this contract to wit — to holcl 
him, who taught mo this Art, equally dear to mo as m\ 
parents, to sharo my substance with him, to HUpplj 
mm if he is in nood of the neoessarios of life, to r<*gard 
his offspring in the .same light as my own brothers, and 
to teach thorn this Art, if they shall d(‘.siro to loam it, 
without foe or contract, to impart the precepts, the oral 
teaching, and all the rest of the instruction to my own 
80118 , and to the* sons of my teachei, and to pupils who 
have been liound to me by contract, and who have been 
sworn according to the law of inedidno 

“ I will adopt that system of regimen which, accord- 
ing to my ability and jiidgriK'nt, I consider for the benefit 
of my patients, and will protect them from everything 
noxious and injurious 1 will give no deadly medieine 
to any one, ev(*n if asked, nor will I give any such coun- 
H<‘1, and similarly I will not give to a woman the means of 

i irocuring an abortion With purity and with holiness 
will pasa my life and practice my art Into what- 

ever houses I enter 1 will go into them for the l)enefit of 
the sick, keeping myself aloof from every voluntary act 
of injustice and corrnption and lust Whatever in the 
course of my professional practice, or outside of it, I see 
or h(‘ar which ought not to be spread abroad I will not 
diviilg(‘, us reckoning that all such should Vie kept secrid 
If I continue to observe this oath and keep it inviolate, 
niny it l>e mine to enjoy life and the practice of the Art 
respected among all men for ever But should I violate 
this oath and forswear mvsclf, may the reverse be my 
lot ” 

Of the works which have been attributed to 
Hippocrates, the following are regarded as 
genuine On Airs, Waters, and Places, On 
Ancient Medicine, On the Prognostics ; On the 
Treatment in Acute Diseases, On Epidemics 
(Books I and III), On Wonnds of the Head, 
On the Articulations , On Fractures, On the 
Instruments of Reduction; The Aphoiisms 
(Seven Books); The Oath; The Physician's 
Establishment or the Surgery; and The Law 
See Medical Education, section on History, 
and the References there given. 
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HIPPOCRATIC OATH. — See Hippocrates. 

HIPPOLYTUS (d 236) — A disciple of 
Irenseu.s, and the most learned member of the 
Roman Ghurch in the Ante-Nicene Era He 
was the fir^t anti-pope, in opposition to Gallis- 
tus, but was afterwards reconciled with the 
reigning pope and revered as a martyr He 
was a man of immense literary activity, and he 
and his works have been the subject of long- 
continued controversy They were written 
in Greek, and consisted of a multitude of 
treatises, polemic, dogmatic, apologetic, and 
exegetic Most of them have been lost In 
1842 the greater part of tlio Philosophumena, 
only the first book of which had been extant 
up to that time, was discovered in an ancient 
monastery upon Mt Athos At first attributed 
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to Origeii, and later to Chains and Epiplianius, 
it was ultimately assigned by the unanimous 
agreement of scholars to Hippolytus It is 
a refutation of all heresies by tracing their 
origin to pagan philosophy and Oriental 
theosophy Its author is as uncompromising 
a. foe to the ancient systems of philosophy as 
Tertullian himself {q.v), and exhibits great 
acuteness in tracing the relationships between 
them and the heresies which disturbed the early 
Christian Church. His work is also valuable as 
a source-book of history. W. R. 
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HIRAM COLLEGE, HIl^M, OHIO — 

Founded in 1850 by the Disciples of Christ as 
the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute for 
tlie educ.atioii of both sexes From 1856 to 
1861 and from then to 1866 with intervals 
President (darheld {q v ) was principal and 
lecturer at the Institute, which in 1867 became 
Hiram College In 1907-1908 the Board of 
Trustees In'came a self-porpctuating body The 
institution maintains a college and depart- 
ments of music and missionary service The 
(‘iitrance requirements are fifteen units Four 
courses ani offered m the college, literary, 
ministerial, philosophical, and scientific, leading 
to the degrees of A B , B S , and Ph B Of 345 
students enrolled m different departments 224 
took work m the college The faculty consists 
of twenty-two members 
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HISTORY. — As a College and University 
Study Content and Me&od — History is 
concerned with tlie past life of man considered 
as a member of society It is thus distin- 
guished from biography, which deals only with 
individuals, and from anthropology, which 
treats of man as a unit m the animal king- 
dom, but these distinctions are not absolute, 
for the history of the individual cannot be cut 
off from the society m which he lives, and no 
sharp line can be drawn between the natural 
history of man and his social history In a 
looser sense history is often used to denote any 
succession of facts, as when wt' speak of the 
life history of a plant or animal or the history 
of the solar system — an extension of the term 
which arises from the general adoption of the 
historical habit of thought, which looks upon all 
things in the universe, not as fixed and stable, 
but as undergoing a process of change. History 


comprises the whole period of the development 
of human society from the earliest ages for 
which evidence has been preserved, and include;, 
the various manifestations of the human spirit, 
in art, literature, and religion, as well as tin* 
vicissitudes of states and their leaders and th(‘ 
course of economic and social evolution Cer 
tain of these fields aie commonly marked off for 
separate treatment, so that we have the history 
of language, of literature, of art, of religion, of 
philosophy, as well as the social and political 
sciences which derive their material largely 
from historical records; but such a division is 
one of convenience only None of these more 
special topics can be understood apart from 
the general course of historical development, 
and only the historian can bring them into their 
proper relations as parts of the evolution of 
civilization Before this broader conception 
of history the attempt to limit it to ‘‘ past 
politics ” IS rapidly losing ground, but the life 
of the state, as the most important social 
group of civilized man, must remain prominently 
in the foreground of history, by reason of its 
intrinsic significance and because on the whole 
it furnishes the most natural category for the 
classification of historical faints History thus 
stands m esiiecially close relations with ])oliti- 
cal science and economics, not only because it 
furnishes them with the greater part of their 
materials, but also because it constantly needs 
their assistance m inter])reting the social and 
political life of the past , and for similar reasons 
it welcomes the advance of any new sciences, 
such as comparative and social psychology, 
whicli jiromise to throw fuither light upon the 
soeial hie of man 

Unlike the natural sciences, history cannot 
avail itself of experiment or of rejieated ob- 
servation Except for the infinitely small body 
ol information which has been acquired by his 
immediate personal experience, the historian 
depends entirely upon mdiiect sources of knowl- 
edge, arming at the facts of the past only by 
working liack from the existing traces which 
they have left behind them These traces, 
the fountainhead of historical knowledge, are 
called sources Originally hmit(‘cl to tlu' oral 
traditions handed down in song and story, and 
then including written material in the bare lists 
of early inscriptions and annals, the conception 
of what constitutes an historical source has 
widened with the growth of knowledge and with 
the enlargement of our ideas of the scope of 
history until it now includes, not only chroni- 
cles and public documents, but ncwsjiapers and 
private correspondence, buildings and picture's, 
ideas, customs, and superstitions, clothing ana 
tools and implements and every sort of object 
from which information respecting the human 
past may be derived For purposes of con- 
venience, sources are often classified into nar- 
rative, such as biographies, chronicles, and 
memoirs; documentary, including laws, char- 
ters, and official acts of every sort ; literary, so 
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far as literature throws light on the ideas and 
conditions of an age; and archaeological, in- 
cluding the great body of monuments, works 
of art, and material remains The use of these 
materials for historical purposes often demands 
technical knowledge of a very special sort, 
and a group of subje(*.ts has grown up which 
are often called the “ auxiliary sciences ’’ of 
history Chief among these are language, as 
a means to the understanding of historical 
records ; palsBography, or the science of ancient 
writings; diplomatics, treating of official docu- 
ments; epigraphy, or the science of inscrip- 
tions; numismatics, archaeology, chronology, 
and histoncal geography 

Out of such materials and with such aids, it 
is the business of the historian to reconstruct 
the past for his readers After he has collected 
his sources by patient research in libraries, 
archives, museums, and similar repositories, 
he cannot use them until he has subjected 
them to a searching critical examination with 
reference to their origin, genuineness, credi- 
bility, and value. In the case of narrative 
and documentary sources this may involve 
elaborate textual criticism in order to restore 
the original form of a document, the deter- 
mination by external and internal evidence of 
its authorship and the time and circumstances 
of its composition (the so-called higher 
criticism ”) , and the weighing of the value of 
the various assertions which the document 
contains, with reference to the knowledge, good 
faith, and impartiality of the author The 
chances of error in the transmission of evidem^e 
are great, and they are enormously increased 
by the fact that m the case of all written or 
spoken sources we can only arrive at the original 
fact through the intermediary of the human 
mind which transmitted its subji'ctive impres- 
sion to us, so that history is often reproached 
with the uncertainty which may exist regard- 
ing events of the highest importance While 
this human element makes it impossible for 
historical knowledge ever to attain the degree 
of precision and certainty which belongs to 
the sciences of observation, the historian is 
able, by means of converging lines of evidence, 
to establish such moral certainty as may be 
reached in the affairs of men; and, although 
this assurance is often lacking respecting partic- 
ular events of a remote period, it becomes suf- 
ficient for any purpose in the case of ideas, in- 
stitutions, and social conditions of wide prev- 
alence or continued duration Regarded from 
this point of view, the thoroughness of its 
critical search for truth and the nature of its 
results entitle history to rank as a science 
On the other hand, the processes of historical 
synthesis by which the historian combines in- 
dividual facts into sequences and generaliza- 
tions, and with the aid of the constructive im- 
agination groups them into an ordered work of 
history, give a much greater opportunity for 
variation and individual choice, and on this 


side of historical method there is as yet no such 
general agreement as has been reached respect- 
ing the analytic operations of historical ciili- 
cism. Moreover, the form in which the n*- 
sult of the historian’s labors arc presented to 
the reader is a question of art, more impor- 
tant here than in the case of tlie natural science's 
because of the element of sympathy and imagi- 
nation which arises out of tlie human appeal 
of tlie subject matter of history, and the artis- 
tic presentation of liistory is thus a branch of 
literature Inasmuch as the critical faculty, 
the constructive imagination, and high literary 
art are seldom combined in the same person, 
it rarely happens that a work is produced which 
is eminent both as a work of historical scieiu'c 
and as a work of literature Tins tends to a 
division of labor by which the preliminaiy opera- 
tions of collection, criticism, and arrangemom 
are performed by the editors of texts, the au- 
thors of regeda, and the writers of monograjihs, 
leaving to the synthetic historian the more 
ambitious tasks of historical construction 
Such a division can, however, never become 
complete, for the historian must know how to 
test for himself the materials with which he is 
to build, and both the writer and the teacher 
of history must understand, though they need 
not regularly use, the whole histoncal process. 

The teaching of history, at least in the higher 
grades of instruction, is concerned witli a body 
of knowledge, a point of view, and a method 
of inquiry The body of historical knowledge 
is enormous and is constantly enlarged by tlie 
progress of historical investigation as well as 
by the lapse of time, and the problem of the 
teacher is, in the first instance, to sek'ct those 
facts which will make clear the geneial course 
of historical development and contnbute to an 
understanding of the periods and countries 
of special significance with reference to the 
world as a whole and to the particular country 
and age m which the student lives Tlu'sc' 
facts must on the one hand be seen as actual 
realities, against their contemporary back- 
ground, while on the other hand th(‘y must be 
grasped, not as disconnected events or dates, 
but as bound together in certain relations and 
forming part of a continuous process of develop- 
ment The student must learn that while the 
past is vitally connected with the present and 
can only be reconstructed by working hack 
from the phenomena of actual experience, it 
was never the same as the present , and he must 
be taught to lay aside for the moment the ideas 
and standards of his own age m order to enter 
into those of the age he is studjdng Impar- 
tiality, sympathy, and imagination thus be- 
come necessary qualifications for the study and 
teaching of histoiy, and thi' attitude toward 
the past which is thus attained is often called 
historical-mindedncss ” One element m 
this is the critical spirit, and the general 
student of history finds it necessary to know 
something of the way the historian collects 
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and tests his niah'rials, whih' the sjieeial stu- 
dent requires initiation into the nature of 
historical evidence and the processes of his- 
torical criticism and construction. Such train- 
ing is necessary, not only for the jirofessed 
historian, but also for those who as investiga- 
tors of topics in economics, political science, 
(‘ducation, and the history of literature, art, 
or plnlosojihv, are, often without realizing it, 
()hlig(‘(l to inak(‘ use of the historical method 
of inquirv In tlie earlier stages of historical 
instruction, attention is given particularly 
to the teaching of a few simple facts and the 
development of the historical imagination; 
in th(‘ higher stages the nuinbei of facts in- 
creases and more emphasis is put upon their 
relations and political and social significance, 
and upon the acquisition of a critical and im- 
jiartial habit of mind; while in the most ad- 
vanced grades of instruction the student learns 
to find, test, and combine his facts for himself 
until he is able to undertake independent re- 
search. 

Probably no other subject of study is so 
dependent upon great libraries as history 
The sciences of observation depend primarily 
upon field woik or the laboratory; the specialist 
in literature oi philosophy can go far with a 
small collecdaon of the great woiks in his de- 
partment, ])ut th(‘ student of history not only 
needs the lu'west works upon his subject and 
the standard authorities whose views he must 
compare and examine, but he is constantly 
driven liaidv to the sources of information, 
whudi in history are almost endless For him 
no book IS or can ever be wholly dead,” since 
when it ceas(*s to have value as a statemcmt 
of facts, it always ictains a jilacc in the history 
of learning oi of ideas, and thus serves as a 
source of Instoiical knowledge The efficiency 
of a univeisity department of history is closely 
conditioned by the libraries to which it has 
access, and these must he rich in the great 
collections of punted chronicles and documents 
and in the files of periodicals and publications 
of learned societies, as well as in current his- 
torical treatises Moreoyer, as no single li- 
brary can hope to be complete, even for 
printed works, advanced investigation involves 
the necessity of visiting other libraries and 
archnes for rare and uniiublished material 
For many fields of histoiy, as well as for the 
whole ])criod before wiitten records begin, 
museums of art and archaeology perform a 
function analogous to the library as repositories 
of historical materials, and access to them may 
in many cases be equally indispensable. 

History in European Universities — Al- 
though history is as old as the Greeks, it has 
acquired academic status only in comparatively 
recent times The curriculum of the medieval 
universities made no provision for history, as it 
made none for literature, nor did the revival 
of learning prove immediately favorable to 
historical study. The only period of history 


for which the huinamsts cared was the (Jraeco- 
Roman, and the study of history remained a 
subordinate part of the study of the Greek and 
Latin classics, just as oriental history was lim- 
ited to a study of the Old Testament The 
Protestant Rcyolt and the Catholic reaction 
gave an impetus to the study of the Middle 
Ages, but only on tlie ecclesiastical side, and so 
far as these moveinehts furthered the teach- 
ing of history m universities and seminaries, 
their influence was confined to the history of 
the Christian church The separation of 
history from philology on the one hand and 
from theology on the other was slowly accom- 
plished and IS not yet at all points complete 
As an independent subject history gained its 
footing gradually in the course of the eighteenth 
century and became fully established only in 
the nineteenth The rapid expansion of his- 
torical instruction in the course of the past 
hundred years has come about partly as the 
result of the great activity of historical re- 
search and the enormous extension of histori- 
cal knowledge in this period, partly through 
the growth of nationality and democracy, and 
the consequent efforts to cultivate jiatriotism 
and develop the civic virtues , and partly from 
a realization of the need of giving the youth 
of each generation an orientation with reference 
to the development of the world’s civilization 
and their own place in it 

In the universities of Germany history ac- 
quired an independent status in the eighteenth 
century, notably at the University of Gottin- 
gen, but German historical scholarship showed 
no peculiar strength in this period, and its 
preeminence was established by the school 
of writers and teachers which had its center 
in Berlin between 1810 and 1830 The pioneer 
in this movement was Niebuhr, in the lectures 
on Roman history which he gave as professor 
at the University of Berlin and which formed 
the basis of his writings on this subject, and 
his influence was soon apparent in the spread 
of his critical methods to other fields of history 
and in the application of the hist.orical habit 
of thought to the study of law, language, and 
religion With Niebuhr, as with German pro- 
fessors since his time, the writing and teach- 
ing of history went hand in hand, and the con- 
nection became still closer through the methods 
of teaching introduced in 1825 by Leopold 
von Ranke “ Ranke,” says Lord Acton, has 
not only written a larger number of mostly 
excellent books than any other man that ever 
lived, but he has taken pains from the first to 
explain how the thing is done ” His first book, 
written in 1824, was accompanied by a critical 
discussion of the materials upon which it was 
based, and in the following year he reenforced 
his lectures at the University of Berlin by the 
inauguration of an historical seminary The 
idea of such a meeting of professors and stu- 
dents for training and practice in the critical 
use of historical sources Ranke borrowed from 
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ihv clnssicnl soininanos of whicli ho bad Ix'oii a 
ni(‘nihoi ai Goi,1.i!i^;('n ; h\it it soon hocairx' an 
ostahli.sliod foat.uro of the univorsity svst(‘in, 
and in ono form or another (sominaiy, practical 
exorcises, coura pintique) it is now Ken(‘rally 
recognized as an essential ehancnt in higher 
historical instruction. The purpose of the 
historical seminary is to teach not the facts of 
history, but the process of historical invivstiga- 
tion, and it is designed as a part of tlie train- 
ing of the teacher as well as of the investigator 

An essential characteristic of the work,” as 
it has recently been analyzed by Professor 
George B Adams, is the practice of the methods 
of historical criticism and synthesis “ together 
by a number of students of about the same 
stage of advancement, and the resulting mutual 
criticism and stimulus of mind by mind ” The 
group of students must necessarily be small, 
and the relations with the instructor must be 
free and informal The subject of study may 
consist of a chronicle, a senes of documents, or 
a limited historical period or movement, and 
the work may be conducted cither by joint 
discussion of a topic prepared by all the mem- 
bers of the seminary or through the presentation 
and criticism of reports or essays assigned to in- 
dividual members; but such work cannot prof- 
itably be carried on unless it is so arranged 
that all members may take an intelligent part 
The method is essentially cooperative, and 
frequently results m a group of published 
studies upon related topics The narrative 
lecture and the seminary constitute the regular 
forms of historical teaching in the universities 
of Germany, Austria, and German Switzerland, 
and practically all these institutions maintain 
such instruction m ancient, in medieval, and 
m modern history, while at a university such 
as Berlin a great variety of seminary and lecture 
courses is offered Signihcant types of allied 
institutions are the Inditut fur osterreichische 
Gei^chichtHforschang at Vienna, which gives 
a thorough grounding m the auxiliary sciences 
and ill other subjects necessary for the study of 
Austrian history, and the Institut fur Urmer’- 
salgeschichte at Leipzig, where Professor Lani- 
precht has led a revolt against the more strictly 
political form of history cultivated bv the 
followers of Ranke. 

In France a chair of history was established 
at the GolRge de France in 1769, but although 
the incumbents comprised men of the dis- 
tinction of Guizot (q V ) and Michelet, they 
tended to address their lectures to the general 
jiublic rather than to students and had no 
special functions as teachers. The professor- 
ships at the Sorbonne were of the same sort, 
so that until the close of the Second Empire the 
actual teaching of history at Paris was confined 
to the Ecole Normale Sup^rieurCf which pre- 
pared^ teachers for the lyc^s and colleges, and 
the Ecole dea Charles j established in 1821 for 
the training of archivists and librarians, but 
developing an excellent set of special courses 


which gave a sound Insloncnl tijiming, (‘spici 
ally in the medieval held The foundation o! 
the if cole dcs Ifavt^s Etudes ]\\ 1S68 opened op- 
portunities for t.he special study of history sim- 
ilar to those afforded by the German seminary, 
and under th(‘ Third Rejiublic the strengtlu'n- 
ing of the faculties of letters and the develoj)- 
ment of a university organization have given 
a large place to historical instruction 'PIk* 
universities now perform tin* functions once 
monopolized by the Ecolc Normale, which is 
now combined with the Univ(‘rsity of Pans, 
and in addition to the public lecture courses 
maintain cours ferm^s for the special training 
of teachers and scholars m the principal helds 
of history The change in the character of 
university instruction is seen m the modifica- 
tion of the requirements of the agrSgatum 
d^histoire, the competitive selection of professors 
of history m the lycees, which m addition to 
the comprehensive examination on the general 
field of history now demands a tlu'sis based upon 
original sources, and certain examinations on 
more special topics The provincial univiM- 
sities seek, so far as their resources permit, 
to do the same kind of work as the Univi'rsitv 
of Pans, but they are less libeially supported 
than the corresponding German institutions, 
and their students of history are at a sjiecial 
disadvantage because of the absence of the 
special schools and great libraries of the capital 
Residues the more strictly academic training of 
the Ecole des Charles and the Ecole dcs Haules 
fjtudcs, the ^coJc Lxhre des Sciences Foliliques, 
a private institution established m 1871 pri- 
marily for the purpose of fitting young men for 
the civil service, offers instruction in modern 
political and diplomatic history 

The Camden Professorship of Ancient His- 
tory was founded at Oxford in 1622, and the 
Regius professorships of Modern History at 
Oxford and ('ambridge m 1724, but it was not 
until the second half of the nineteenth century 
that historical studies began to occupy a posi- 
tion of importance m the English universities 
Long subordinated to classics and latcT to law 
and the moral sciences, history was given an 
independent status through the establishment 
of the Honoi School of M odium History at 
Oxford in 1872 and the Histoiical Trqios at 
Cambridge m 1875 The historical instruction 
thus organized has been almost entirely di- 
rected to the preparation of undergraduates 
for the final examinations for their degrees, and 
to this end emphasis is laid upon wide and 
thorough reading m standard authorities under 
the guidance of a tutor, who is responsible for 
but a small number of students Brief courses 
of lectures are also given by the tutors and 
lecturers of the various colleges on the princi- 
pal periods and fields of history covered by the 
examinations Recently some progress has 
been made m the direction of advanced teach- 
ing, especially on the part of the university pro- 
fessors, who take no part in preparing under- 
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graduates for examinations and thus have con- 
siderable leisure for graduate instruction and 
the guidance of research. So far few English 
students have availed themselves of the priv- 
ileges of this sort of study, but the research 
degree of B Litt., recently established at 
Oxford, has proved attractive to a certain num- 
ber of graduates of American and colonial 
colleges. Among the newer English univer- 
sities the University of Manchester is an im- 
portant center of historical study, and the 
University of Liverpool has recently organized 
a special school of local history and records 
ffistory in American Colleges — Like their 
English contemporaries, the early American 
colleges made no regular provision for the study 
of history. The curriculum was predominantly 
classical, and historical instruction was limited 
to the history and antiquities of Greece and 
Rome. In course of time a few recitations 
upon a manual of universal history were in- 
troduced, but the nature of the required curric- 
ulum gave no opportunity for the growth of 
organized historical instruction A professor 
of ecclesiastical history was appointed at Yale 
College in 1778, but the first professorship of 
history in the more general sense of the term 
was created at Harvard in 1839, and filled by 
Jared Sparks, who three years later brought the 
study of American history for the first time 
into an American college Another significant 
date is 18v^)7, when Henry W. Torrey took up at 
Harvard the work which Sparks had relin- 
quished when he resigned the presidency in 
1853, and when Francis Lieber became pro- 
fessor at Columbia and Andrew D White at 
the University of Michigan. These three men 
had been trained in Germany, and the develop- 
ment of historical studies in the United States 
during the next twenty-five years is directly 
traceable to the influence of the German his- 
torical school. This movement, however, 
began slowly, and outside of the three insti- 
tutions just named the systematic teaching 
of history belongs to the period since the Civil 
War. Some qualification of this statement 
IS necessary as regards the colleges of the 
South, where in the generation preceding the 
war historical and political studies received 
more attention than in the North; for example, 
Lieber had been professor in the University 
of South Carolina, and instruction in history 
and iiolitical science, though not provided for 
by special chairs, had an important place in 
Jefferson’s plans for the University of Virginia. 
Even in the more recent period history has made 
way more slowly m the smaller colleges of the 
East than in the state universities of the West, 
where the traditional subjects of the cur- 
riculum have had a weaker hold; but at the 
present time every reputable college has at 
least one professor of history and a regular 
sequence of historical courses which offer some 
sort of view of the history of the world in gen- 
eral and of the United States in particular. 


The organization of the historical curric- 
ulum in American colleges is conditioned by 
the fact that their freshmen have reached the 
age of students in European universities with- 
out having acquired any such accurate ana 
substantial knowledge of historical facts as is 
possessed by pupils of the corresponding stage 
of the gymnasium or the lyUe Accordingly, 
while it is possible in the later years of the 
college course to do work which is in many 
respects of university quality, this work suffers 
from the lack of a sufficient basis of knowledge 
and discipline, while the earlier years of the 
course must be devoted in large part to carry- 
ing on studies of secondary grade with stu- 
dents who are too old for the methods of 
secondary instruction For this reason it is 
particularly important that the teaching of his- 
tory should begin with the freshman year, in 
order to remedy as soon as possible the defects 
of the students’ earlier training The problem 
of the introductory course in college is, how- 
ever, peculiarly difficult, since this course is 
likely to be taken by a large number of stu- 
dents, of wide diversity of preparation and 
interests, and since it has not only to serve as 
a basis for more advani^ed work, but also to 
meet the needs of those whose formal study 
of history will stop at this point The effort 
must here be made to give at the same time a 
body of definite historical information, some 
training in the use of historical material, and 
some quickening of the imagination and 
broadening of the historical horizon The field 
chosen must be large enough to give an idea 
of the growth of institutions and the char- 
acter of historical development, yet not so 
extensive as to render impossible an acquaint- 
ance at close range with the men and conditions 
of the times; but it cannot be said that any 
general agreement has yet been reached as to 
the course which best fulfills these conditions 
With rare exceptions, of which Columbia Col- 
lege and the University of California are the 
most notable, the attcm^it is no longer made 
to cover the whole range of universal history 
in the first course in college, as so rapid a 
survey has generally proved confusing and un- 
satisfactory; a favorite type of course is one 
covering the history of Europe from the close 
of the Roman period to the eighteenth century 
or, more commonly, to the close of the nine- 
teenth. Some colleges, such as Harvard, Wis- 
consin, and Kansas, finding this period too long, 
limit the introductory course to the Middle Ages, 
in order to secure time for more thorough study 
and more careful training In some instances, 
a general course in English history is given for 
this purpose ; at other places a course m ancient 
history; while Cornell, Wisconsin, Pennsyl- 
vania, and some others offer two or more 
parallel courses for beginners, an arrangement 
which avoids some difficulties but loses the ad- 
vantage of uniform preparation for later courses 
and tends to keep students too long in the ele- 
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mentary stage American history is generally 
regarded as not well suited for this purpose, 
since it is commonly studied in the last year 
of the high school and docs not offer the fresh- 
ness of interest and the breadth of view desir- 
able at the beginning of college work 

An introductory course of this kind should 
be taken by all college students, and most of 
them should be encouraged to take two or three 
additional courses as an essential part of their 
general education For the needs of the 
general student every college should provide 
instruction in ancient history, the history of 
the Middle Ages and of modern Europe, Eng- 
lish history, and American history How far 
courses m these fields should be multiplied and 
subdivided is a matter which each institution 
must decide for itself, provided always that it 
remains possible for the ordinary under- 
graduate to get a fairly satisfactory survey of 
the general field of history without devoting 
an unreasonable amount of time to the subject 
Some subdivision is desirable in every institution 
m order that students may have opportunity 
for the more intensive study of a period or topic, 
as a means to the fuller comprehension of what 
history is and how it is studied It is also im- 
portant that toward the close of their college 
work students of special aptitude for history 
should have access to an elementary seminary 
or practice course, not only for historical train- 
ing and for an understanding of the subject 
chosen, but also as a step toward the intellectual 
independence which comes from forming one’s 
own conclusions after a careful examination of 
all available evidence If the topic for such 
a course is not beyond the powers of a good 
senior, its selection may well be determined 
by the facilities of the library and the special 
interest and competence of the instructor In 
all questions of the historical curriculum there 
is great diversity of practice among American 
colleges, and while there is a growing tendency 
to pay attention to the experience of other in- 
stitutions, uniformity is neither desirable nor 
at present attainable Moreover, the field of 
history is so vast and its variety so great that 
it will never be possible to establish any such 
regularity and definiteness of order as exists 
m the case of courses in mathematics and 
natural science. 

With respect to the methods of college in- 
struction, o(|ual diversity exists The slavish 
memorizing of textbooks, once yiractically 
universal, has generally been abandoned, and 
the text is now supplemented or replaced by 
lectures, prescribed or recommended reading, 
and written reports, often reenforced by an 
outline or syllabus Illustrative material of 
various kinds has been introduced, and the out- 
line map has proved a valuable adjunct for 
the teaching of historical geography Con- 
siderable use is now made of extracts from the 
sources in undergraduate instruction, partly 
for greater vividness and freshness, partly, as 


in the case of constitutional documents, as a 
means to the more thorough understanding of 
significant topics, and partly for exercises in 
the process of historical criticism and construc- 
tion. The systematic use of such material 
at all stages of college work has boon (\spocially 
notable at the University of Nebraska As 
a result of these changes, the textbook itself 
has been greatly improved m the past twenty- 
five years, although, for commercial reasons, 
school and college texts in history are as yet 
imperfectly differentiated 

One of the most difficult problems in the 
college teaching of history is that of the manage- 
ment of the large classes, numbering from 
fifty to five hundred, which have developed m 
all but the smallest of American colleges and 
for which the teachers of history and similar 
subjects can hardly be said to have worked out 
a method equal to the laboratory work which 
accompanies classes of this size in the field of 
natural science Many colleges have adopted 
the so-call:d “ Harvard system,” by which the 
class meets together for lectures and is divided 
into small sections under instructors and as- 
sistants for discussion and quiz upon the lec- 
tures and the assigned reading This method 
is most effective when a written test forms part 
of the work of the sections and when frequent 
individual conferences are also held It is the 
most economical system and the only one which 
brings all members of the class into contact with 
the most experienced teachers in the depart- 
ment, but it requires for its success a larger 
number of thoroughly compet-ent assistants 
than is usually available Elsewhere, as at 
Yale, Columbia, and Chicago, the class metas 
only in sections, an arrangement which pio- 
vides well for daily drill but cuts off a con- 
siderable body of students from any contact 
with men of professorial rank, as no college 
has yet been willing to furnish a staff of higlily 
paid men sufficient to conduct all the divisions 
of so large a class At Princeton and Bowdoin 
the method first described has been modified 
and carried much farther by means of pieccp- 
tors who direct the students’ reading in groups 
of four or five, an exceedingly costly arrange- 
ment which shows promise but has not yet 
been tested on a large scale with introductory 
courses 

The University Study of History in America. 

— The university study of history in the United 
States may be said to have begun with the orig- 
inal investigations in medieval institutions 
which were und(‘rtaken at Harvard University 
in 1874 by a group of advanced students under 
the direction of Henry Adams and which bore 
fruit in 1876 in a volume entitled Esmys in 
Anglo-Saxon Law An ” historical seminary ” 
for seniors had, it is true, been organized at the 
University of Michigan by Charles Kendall 
Adams {qv) in 1869, but it was of a general 
and elementary character and did not reach an 
advanced stage till ten years later. Seminary 
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work in history was likewise a feature of the 
system of graduate study instituted by the 
Johns Hopkins University at its foundation in 
1876, and after 1881, under the leadership of 
Herbert Baxter Adams iqv)^ this seminary 
exerted a wide and fruitful influence upon the 
study of American institutions and upon 
methods of teaching throughout the country. 
In 1880 Columbia University organized a 
Faculty of Political Science, in which the study 
of constitutional and legal history held an im- 
portant place, and about the same time more 
adequate provision for advanced instruction 
in history was made at Cornell University, 
where the first distinct jirofessorship of Amer- 
ican history in the United States was estab- 
lished in 1881 

While the introduction of the seminary method 
was the determining element in the differentia- 
tion of the higher study of history m America, 
the line between college and university work 
has never been sharply drawn in this subject, 
nor is such demarcation likely in the near future, 
since it is possible to begin certain kinds of 
original investigation m college, while on the 
other hand the preparation of the advanced 
student and teacher demands a large amount 
of general work which cannot be completed 
in college and can best be carried on in the 
graduate school along with the beginnings of 
independent investigation. Accordingly under 
American conditions the transition from ele- 
mentary to advanced work m history is more 
gradual than m European universities, while 
at the same time the antithesis between the 
lecture and the seminary methods of teaching 
is less strictly observed, many of the most prof- 
itable graduate courses being conducted by 
a combination of lectures, stuclent reports, and 
class discussions Free use is everywhere 
made of the librar}^ indeed the freedom of 
access to the stack and the greater promptness 
of set vice m American libraries are points of 
distinct supeiiority over European institutions 
of learning; but at most American universities 
the resour(;es of the library, outside of nar- 
rowly limited fields, are quite inadequate for 
the most advanc(*d historical work Another 
characteristic of the advanced study of his- 
tory 111 America is the close connection main- 
tained with economics and political science, 
both in the organization of instruction and in 
the emphasis put upon the economic and con- 
stitutional aspects of history, and subjects like 
economic and diplomatic history are often left 
to these related departments 
A well organized university department of 
history needs a great library and the support 
of strong departments in related fields; it must 
also offer advanced instruction in ancient, 
medieval, and modern history, as well as m 
such fields as economic history, ecclesiastical 
history, and the history of religion, and in the 
auxiliary sciences Special attention will nat- 
urally be paid to the history of the United 


States and of thos(‘ countiies and movements 
most closely connected with American his- 
tory. At present the universities which have 
the most extensive equipment of teachers and 
books in these various fields arc Harvard, 
Yale, and Columbia, each with a dozen 
professors and assistant professors of history 
Well developed graduate departments of his- 
tory are also maintained by (-hicago, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Illinois ami 
Michigan also have important departments, 
while at Johns Hopkins and Bryn Mawi 
graduate work in history is definitely organ- 
ized, but with a smaller body of teachers 
Certain other universities do graduate woik 
of good quality m more limited fields, notably 
the University of California on the history 
of the Pacific Coast and the University of 
Nebraska on the French Revolution, and 
most of the state universities carry candi- 
dates as far as the master’s degree, if not 
farther. The state universities regularly omit 
any special treatment of church history and 
the history of religions. Topics which have re- 
cently obtained a footing in historical depart- 
ments are the history of Latin America, which 
receives particular attention at Columbia, 
Yale, Illinois, and California, and modern 
Oriental history, represented most fully at Yale 
and to a less degree at Wisconsin, Columbia, 
and Harvard Proper university provision 
for the promotion of research also demands the 
creation of traveling fellowships, for the ex- 
ploration of libraries and archives at a distance, 
and opportunities for publishing the results of 
the investigations of professors and advanced 
students So far Harvard is the only univer- 
sity which possesses regularly endowed travel- 
ing fellowships m history, but several in- 
stitutions have established organs of mono- 
graphic publication The most inqiortaiit 
special series are the Johm Hopkins University 
Studies in History and Political Science (since 
1882); the Columbia Studies in History, 
Economics^ and Public Law (1891); the Buh 
letins of the University of Wisconsin (1894), 
with an Historical Series and an Economic 
and Political Science Series, and the Harvard 
Historical Studies and Harvard Economic 

Studies (1906). At several other universities 
facilities exist for the publication of historical 
monographs, either as members of a geneial 
series of university studies, or in conjunction 
with the work of state departments of history 
or local historical societies. The majority of 
such products of seminary study naturally 
relate to topics of American history, but ex- 
cellent monographs are also produced in various 
fields of European, and especially of English, 
history. C. H. H. 

History in the Secondary and Elementary 
Schools. — The teaching of history in the 
secondary or elementary schools presents two 
main problems: hrst, the relative amount of 
time which should be assigned to the subject, 
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with the periods or kinds of history to which 
this time should be given ; second, the methods 
of instruction Each of these problems must 
l)e examined separately for the secondary and 
for the elementary school. History is a record 
of human experience, the rich variety of which 
IS not indiscriminately valuable for children 
of all ages The effort to find answers to these 
questions of matter and method appears late 
m the development of educational systems 
This is mainly due to the fact that not until 
the nineteenth century was the study of history 
well organized in the universities 

Before the Report of the Committee of Ten, 
made in 1892, the work of the secondary schools 
m history was usually composed of courses in 
(ireek and Roman history for pupils looking 
forward to college studies, with a brief course 
m English or general ’’ history for others 
The schools with a more developed program 
were so rare that their practice is not significant 
For the year 1889-1890 only 27 per cent of the 
])upils in the public secondary schools were 
studying history In the elementary schools 
American history was generally taught in the 
seventh and eighth grades alone As the 
majority of the pupils did not remain in school 
until the seventh grade was reached, they re- 
ceived practically no instruction m history. 
The subject had long been gaining more in- 
telligent attention in France and Germany 
With the organization of the lyc4e and the 
qi/mnasiurn early in the nineteenth century 
it was given an imjiortant place on the pro- 
gram of the secondary school The recogni- 
tion of Its value for elementary education came 
later In England, until Arnold’s time, there 
was little systematic teaching of history in the 
“ public ” schools, and even after his day, 
(‘xcept at Rugby and Harrow, the character 
of the work depended upon tiie interest of the 
individual teacher 

The Report of the Committee of Ten (q v) of 
the National Education Association, embody- 
ing the results of the Madison Conference, 
brought the question forward and suggested 
a program covering the last four years of 
the elementary school as well as the four years 
of the secondary school The most important 
single influence in the movement toward the 
adoption of a standard program for second- 
ary schools has been the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Seven y of the American Historical 
Association, which appeared in 1899 This 
recommended a four years’ course, beginning 
with ancient history in the first year, placing 
medieval and modern history in the second, 
English in the third, and closing with American 
history and civics in the fourth year. Effect 
was given to the recommendations of the com- 
mittee by the action of the prominent text- 
book publishers in arranging for series of texts 
constructed according to the plan Another 
mHii(mc(‘ has Ix'cn the requirements fixed by 
(olleges for entiance either upon examination 
VOL. in — u 


or by certificate. (See College Require- 
ments FOR Admission ) The complete success 
of the movement for uniformity has been 
hindered by the consequences of the elective 
system introduced into the schools Some- 
times also the fact that many colleges have not 
given credit for more than one or two units of 
history had a similarly retarding influence 
An investigation made in 1909, principally 
of schools in the Middle West, showed, howevei, 
that out of eighty-three schools offering a three 
years’ course fifty-six required all three units 
for graduation. 

Dissent from the recommendations of the 
Committee of Seven has usually been prompted 
by the desire to lay greater emphasis upon the 
modem period In order to satisfy this desire 
a Committee of Five, partly of the same per- 
sonnel, also appointed by the American His- 
torical Association, advised that schools ready 
to make a change should place English history 
as far as 1760, with its European connections, 
in the second year and give the third year to 
a course on the last century and a half of 
European history 

The recent development of commercial and 
technical high schools has rendered necessary 
a course adapted to their requirements For 
them emphasis should be put upon the history 
of the arts and of trade The interests of the 
two are also distinct, because, although the 
achievements of the Greeks and the Romans, 
and, in a measure, of medieval peoples, are in- 
structive to students of certain technical arts, 
students of commerce will find the modern 
period the most important Both should be 
taught to place the special aspects of life which 
they study in a true historical setting, while 
at the same time they should not forget other 
phases of history which explain the general 
growth of civilization 

The attempt to construct a standard course 
for the elementary schools has been beset with 
even greater difficulties, because many diverse 
authorities must be brought into harmony, and 
because of excessive assignments of time to 
other studies, especially geography Typical 
solutions of the problem have recently been 
presented by the University of the State of 
New York in a Syllabus , by the teachers of the 
Horace Mann School m their Elementary School 
Curriculum y by the Chicago University Ele- 
mentary School, by the Indiana State Board of 
Education, and by the (-ommittee of Eight 
of the American Historical Association 

The New York Syllabus divides American 
history into two cycles, the first, principally in 
a series of biographies, occupying the fifth and 
the sixth years, the second, with a narrative 
treatment, occupying the seventh and eighth 
years. The plan adopted m the Chicago 
University Elementary School is the most radi- 
cal departure from traditional arrangements of 
program, and is based on the attempt to 
develop the jiupil’s historical sense in con- 
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nection with his own industrial activities or 
those of the community in which he lives, and 
without much attention to chronological se- 
quence The curriculum suggested by teachers 
of the Horace Mann School, after providing 
stories and exorcises drawn from primitive life 
for the youngest children, begins at the third 
grade with work on the Phoenicians, as typical 
of ancient trade and adventure, and passes by 
a natural transition to the stories of Columbus 
and of Hudson, and to the early history of 
Manhatt-an In the fourth grade there is a 
study of the typical men of America, closely 
correlated with the study of geography This 
IS followed in the fifth grade by Greek and 
Roman history, and in the sixth by medieval 
liistory, passing over into the work of the dis- 
coveries and colonizers, in order to show the 
movement out of which America grew and to 
emphasize the fact that American civilization 
did not have its beginnings in the first settle- 
ments In the seventh grade, which is the 
final grade, there is a study of American history 
from the struggle between the French and the 
English for control in America to the present 
day The program of the Indiana State 
Board of Education offers certain similarities 
to this course, although it gives only part of 
one grade to stories of primitive life, follows 
these by stories of Amencan heroes, emphasizes 
the heroes of Hebrew history as well as those 
of Greece and Rome, and gives the sixth year 
to English history, followed by two years of 
American history and civics (q v ) 

Tlie plan of the Committee of Eight was based 
on the conviction, shared with the framers of 
the courses already described, that in teaching 
American history too little account had been 
taken of the European background or of the 
origin in Europe of American civilization The 
plan falls into two parts, the first suggesting 
simple tales and descriptions of types of life 
easily intelligible to children of the three earlier 
grades, developing into a biographical treat- 
ment of American history in grades four and 
hve In the second part is outlined a course, 
continuous chronologically, for grades six, seven, 
and eight Two thirds of the time of' the sixth 
grade is given to what may be called an ele- 
mentary introduction to the study of American 
history. Its topics include typical characters, 
stones, ways of living, selected from the most 
characteristic periods, beginning with the age 
of the Greeks and closing with the age of Colum- 
bus In the later portions of the course 
stories and descriptions from the European 
background are introduced wherever this makes 
the setting of American history more intelligible. 

In France and Germany the secondary school, 
lycie or gymnasium, gives instruction in history 
throughout a nine years' course The course 
corresponds to a possible course in our schools 
running from the fifth grade through the ele- 
mentary school, the secondary school, and up 
to the third college year History is also given 


in elementary schools distinct from the lycic 
and the gymnasium, and is parallel, therefore, 
to the first part of the secondary school course 
In the elementary school the content is con- 
fined more exclusively to the national history 
and omits ancient history. The last seven 
years of the secondary course are divided into 
two cycles, one of four and one of three years, 
thus including two journeys through the field 
from ancient times to the present day In 
the second cycle of the French course, if the 
pupil is on the classical side, i e has Latin and 
Greek, or Latin and the living " languages, 
he devotes four hours to history, two to ancient 
and two to modem, if he takes the sciences 
with either Latin or the liMiig languages. In* 
devotes two hours to modern history Except 
at this period of the course, the time given to 
history, both in German and French schools, 
averages three hours a week and the work is 
correlated closely with geography 

In England the average amount of time giviui 
to the subject is two hours a week in botli the 
preparatory years and in the secondary school 
proper On account of the variety of type 
in the organization of the English schools it is 
difficult to summarize the practice The most 
authoritative recommendation is presented in 
Circular 599, published by the Board of Edu- 
cation in 1908, and includes, for the first stage, 
with children up to the age of twelve, stories 
from the history of England and of other 
countries, centering about great characters like 
Charlemagne, ('olumbus, and Washington, 
as well as famous Englishmen; for the ages 
between twelve and sixteen, a chronologically 
continuous course in English history with th(' 
European connections, during the final yeans, 
classical history for students going to the uni- 
versities, for others English or modern con- 
tinental history The Circular records the 
gradual falling off m the practice of introducing 
a special period for more intensive study, and 
argues that there should be judicious selection 
all the way through of incidents and characters 
for special emphasis The Circular also crit- 
icizes the concentric method by which in some 
schools the whole subject of English history is 
gone over each year summarily In too many 
instances history is lumped in the program 
with English subjects." The general in- 
fluence of the type of questions asked in various 
public examinations, in competition for prizes, 
honors, etc , has been to retard the development 
of a plan of study satisfactory to the more pro- 
gressive teachers 

From the practice abroad, as well as from 
the character of the efforts to promote the 
teaching of history m American schools, it is 
evident that the best opinion is in agreement 
upon the necessity of making the instruction 
continuous throughout the pupil's school career 
Only by this means is it possible to form in his 
mind a useful frameworK of historical events 
and to train him to think of events historically 
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Time is also needed for the growth of interest 
and the formation of a habit of reading histori- 
cal books. In the opinion of a recent French 
minister of public instruction the habit of read- 
ing historical books is an important element of 
the reading habit, which, next to the habit of 
observation, should be the aim of popular edu- 
cation, and without which the pupils are m 
danger of falling into illiteracy after they leave 
school 

Methods of Teaching — Upon methods of 
teaching there is less agreement than upon 
questions of program, although for the attain- 
ment of the aims of the subject an effective 
method IS more important than the choice of 
any particular period for study If the method 
of teaching is not effective, the subject is dis- 
credited as an instrument of education As the 
matter now stands, the statement that a pupil 
has had a course in ancient or medieval and 
modern history, means much, little, or worse 
than nothing The most urgent need of the 
present time is the adoption and the general 
practice of a well-considered method of teaching 
the subj(‘ct In the management of subjects 
which are already well organized pedagog- 
ically, like English, chemistry, or Latin, 
teachers know what is exfiected the first month, 
tlie first term, the first year, they realize what 
are regarded as the essential elements of a good 
method But th(‘ teacher of history may con- 
fine his work wholly to the explanation of the 
paragraphs of the textbook, or he may assign 
selections for reading in other books, or he may 
also utilize collections of source material He 
may train his pupils in the use of notebooks or 
he may never allude to them What he shall 
decide to do seems to depend generally upon 
his individual jireference The well-trained 
teacher is capable of solving the problem for 
himself, but many others are groping about 
among haphazard experiments or apathetically 
following methods sanctioned by local tradi- 
tion. 

In Germany there is a recognized method 
of teaching history This is true of France 
also, although French teachers differ among 
themselves in regard to the function of the text- 
book. In Germany reliance is placed mainly 
on the teacher and the instruction is principally 
oral Many teachers even object to the use 
of a notebook during a class exercise, because 
they wish the attention of the pupils concen- 
trated upon what they are saying. By a process 
of questioning and repetition they work the 
facts literally into the pupil’s mind, so that 
he is gradually enabled to construct so solid 
a framework of the past that it is serviceable 
for all his future work whether in the university 
or elsewhere. Books of simple outlines, or- 
Leitfaden, are used to supplement the oral work 
So oomplete is the dependence upon the teacher 
that few or no references are given to historical 
works and there is slight us(‘ of selected sources 
This has been criticized as not offering the pupil 


enough training for independent work in his- 
tory and as being in one respect a poor prepara - 
tion for the freedom of university work Such 
reliance upon the teacher is possible only be- 
cause of the thorough training insisted upon by 
the State in the case of every teacher In botl/ 
France and Germany the subject is intrusted 
almost wholly to special teachers Although 
the French use the textbook more than the 
Germans, they generally go over the lesson in 
a carefully prepared lecture which the pupils 
record in notebooks The reason for this 
when a textbook is also used, is the need o)‘ 
placing the right emphasis and of stimulatiiq; 
the attention It is believed that by such u 
method the dull pupil obtains more than if he is 
expected to master without direction the topics 
assigned. The French do not make extensive 
use of selected sources or of other reading 
references In England, with no central con- 
trolling authority, the methods of work show 
less uniformity than those of France or Ger- 
many, but where the subject is well taught it 
IS likely to include excellent training in writing 
up topics on the basis of an intelligent use of 
reading references 

European methods of teaching history should 
not be transferred mechanically to American 
practice, but acquaintance with them empha- 
sizes the value of a standard of work and directs 
attention to the elements of the problem 
What may be suited admirably to the needs of 
the German boy m the gymnaaium or the French 
boy 111 the lyc^e may not take sufficient account 
of the more precocious individuality of the 
Amencan boy An adequate method must be 
the outcome of a careful study of the child and 
a wise consideration of the benefits which he 
should derive from his work in history The 
study of history should give him not merely 
a body of information, it should affect his atti- 
tude towards the world and train his mind for 
the successful search for certain kinds of truth 

In the elementary school the question of 
method, like the question of program, is partly 
conditioned by the fact that many pupils 
leave school at the end of the fifth grade For 
such a pupil the most that can be hoped is some 
acquaintance with the history of the United 
States through stories, primarily biographical, 
and pictures of life and customs Stories of 
the great world heroes should be added At 
this stage it is upon the never-failing interest 
of the story well told that the mam reliance 
must be placed The teacher should be trained 
for his work as the librarians of children’s 
libraries are trained for the story hour ” 
The most usual defect of the story is its lack of 
vivifying details, which enable the compar- 
atively feeble imaginative power of the child 
to form a picture of the incident as of some- 
thing that actually happened Children of the 
fourth and fifth grades are also beginning to 
lead for themselves, and they should be led 
to read stories from history It is unnecessar\ 
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to emphasize the need of correlating this work 
with what is done m English and in geography 

In the higher grades of the elementary school 
the pupil should he (‘nahled to form a picture, 
fairly accurate in its details, and in chronological 
order, of the principal (‘vents of American 
history and of its European background, in 
order that it may be a serviceable framework 
for later historical knowledge More emphasis 
shoudd be laid upon reading, in books furnished 
by the school library or by local public libraries 
Some use can also be made of original sources, 
with the aim of illustrating facts easily within 
the comprehension of children of this age 
Selections which illustrate two sides of a con- 
troversy, like that between Parliament and 
the colonies after 1765, or between the North 
and the South before the (hvil War, will tram 
pupils, who are beginning to read the news- 
papers, to read more intelligently and with 
some effort of judgment There should be 
practice m making simple maps, explaining 
geographically an historical situation Out- 
line maps may be used for this work Pictures 
offer an opportunity not only for awakening 
interest, but also for giving training in observa- 
tion 

The problem of method for the secondary 
school IS more complex, because the element 
of training should receive greater emphasis 
The most obvious requirement of a course is 
the mastery of the contents of the textbook 
To attain this result there are needed, besides 
the ordinary recitation exercises, the prepara- 
tion of outlines and summaries, the construction 
of what the English call “ date strips,” and 
the preparation of reviews The teachers most 
interested m the improvement of the teaching 
of history would add some reading from his- 
torical books other than the textbook, the 
study of selected sources of a simple and clearly 
illustrative character, and the making of re- 
ports upon topics with the use of several books 
of reference There must also be the construc- 
tion of maps How many of these exercises 
the individual teacher may be able to embody 
in any particular course depends upon the special 
conditions of the school, that is, the amount of 
other work demanded of the teacher, the exist- 
ence of a school or public library, the number 
of available historical maps, etc Each ex- 
ercise should be repeated at least once, because 
the first attempt serves principally to make 
clear the difficulties There should be orderly 
progress in the manner of work from the begin- 
ning to the end of the course. The pupil is 
studying history m order to learn how to study 
history as well as to acquire a body of historical 
facts Each exercise should have relation to 
its predecessor and to what is to follow. 

The teacher’s first task should be to con- 
struct a calendar of the course, apportioning 
the work of each day, and indicating at what 
stage any particular exercise is to be attempted 
An examination of the textbook will show what 


topics are adequately treated and upon what 
topics there must be supplementary oral ex- 
planations or informal lectures It is ap- 
parent that an exercise in constructing sum- 
maries should be inserted after an epoch of 
marked characteristics has been studied Upon 
the completion of the study of a long and com- 
plex process an outline, chronological or topical^ 
will be useful. Teacners may wish to use a 
simple outline for each day’s work, but the con- 
struction of such outlines should not be ri'- 
quired every day of all the class, tor t his work 
would soon become mechanical and wearisome. 
A review of the geographical relations of the 
subject will show at what points illustrative 
maps should be constructed (Vrtain topics 
should be studied partly through the medium 
of pictures (See Visual Aids to Tea('hing ) 
If there are to be reports on long readings, the 
place of these will be determined by the inter- 
est of the topic or incident and the availability 
of books on the subject The same is true of 
topical studies, of which there should not be 
more than two or three during the particular 
course The results of these exercises should 
be embodied in the pupil’s notebook They 
should be wntten on sheets of paper which may 
be inserted without copying in a loose-leaf note- 
book The pupil will need careful instruction 
upon the manner of preparing this written 
material for the notebook 

The teacher may not be able to insert upon 
the calendar more than an indisjiensable mini- 
mum of exercises, because such exercises re- 
quire efficient supervision, and the burden upon 
the average teacher is already heavy The way 
to meet the difficulties of the situation is to 
agree upon what this indispensable minimum 
includes, and from it as a basis work steadily 
toward the desirable H E B 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION — Its Value 

— An ai)preciation of the value of the study 
of educational traditions and customs is united 
with the tardy recognition of culture history 
m general The earlier study of histone as- 
pects of education was connected either with 
particular institutions, chiehv universities, or 
with the philosophical interpretation of edu- 
cation Recently, however, a wider significance 
is recognized both because of the function of 
the study in professional education and of its 
cultural value Certain of these reasons may 
be indicated briefly In the first place the 
recent strong emphasis upon the genetic ap- 
proach has brought into clearer light the signi- 
ficance of the historical, if a large proportion 
of our educational ideas and practices have 
no other support in the present but a historical 
or traditional one, it is quite essential to the 
teacher to know something of the origin and 
significance of these customs Again as a 
guard against the danger of extremes in moving 
away from the restrictions of inherited stand- 
ards, such a study is of value The waves of 
opinion which are popularly called “ fads and 
frills” can be minimized by a study of past ex- 
perience with similar schemes As an instru- 
ment for broadening the interests and sympa- 
thies of teachers, often far more restricted 
than those of the children whom they teach, 
this study is of great value because of the broad 
conception and wide social relation of educa- 
tion which it gives When the Herbartian con- 
ception of education as the development of 
many-sided interests upon the part of the pupil 
is considered, the importance of the same de- 
velopment for the teacher is evident The 
greatest professional significance is that the 
contributions of historical study clarify standard 
and ideals Where, as m teaching, no definite 
purpose, adequate or satisfactory, can be 
gained either from a knowledge of the subject 
matter imparted or from the mind of the 
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child taught, some formulation of ultimate 
standards is essential The study of the 
relation of school work to social needs and 
various historical stages contributes much to 
this end On the technical side, much is to 
be said for the training in the use of the com- 
parative or historical method as well as for the 
experimental through psychology or the logical 
through philosophy On the cultural side 
much could be argued for the value of a sub- 
ject which represents society’s conscious attempt 
to perpetuate its achievements of the past and 
to realize its aspirations of the future It is 
needless to add that these values are not to be 
found if the subject is to be conceived as a study 
of schoolroom devices or the pedagogical ideas 
of a few leading teachers or philosophers 
It IS only reached when treated, as by Plato 
and Aristotle, as an essential part of the study 
of society represented m its highest conscious 
effort, — the culmination of the social process 
Historical Development of the Subject — 
The study of the history of educational thought 
and practice did not receive serious attention 
until the end of the eighteenth century, when 
it was stimulated by two movements The 
first of these was the general interest in the past 
and a desire to estimate human progress by com- 
parison with the past Secondly, an impetus 
was given to a study of antiquity by the revo- 
lutionary and rationalistic movements of the 
age which refused to recognize the influence of 
the past Hence the desire by the opponents 
of these movements to trace the evolution of 
human progress and establish some standards 
and norms to counteract what were regarded 
as revolutionary proposals 

Probably the earliest history of education as 
such ,was the TraiU des Choix et de la Methode 
des Etudes (1675) by Claude Fleury, who was 
associated with Bossuet as instructor to the 
royal children This work was translated into 
English in 1695 by S Keble. As Floury states 
m the opening sentences of his work that ‘‘ to 
understand well the Order of our publick 
Studies, it seems to me Advisable to go to the 
Fountain-head; that so we may see whence 
every part is deriv’d down to us ; how the whole 
body of these Studies has been form’d in the 
Succession of many Ages.” The first part, 
about fifty pages, is devoted to a history of 
studies down to the^ Restoration of Hu- 
manity.” The chief interest in this part is 
perhaps a recognition of the influence of Ara- 
bian and Hebrew thought on the Middle Ages 
Otherwise the work, as might be expected, 
is somewhat sketchy The second part is 
devoted to a theory of the curriculum. In the 
century following there appeared many his- 
tories of individual schools, but no connected 
history of education Among these may be 
mentioned: Ludovicus, G , Histona Rectorum 
Gijmnasiorumy Scholar umque celehnorum (Leip- 
zig, 1908-1911); Biedermann, Acta Scholasticaf 
Altes und Neues von Schnhachen (Halle, 1752- 


1755) ; Burckhardt, De varus Germaniae Echo- 
larum a Caroli M tempore usque ad Soec. XVI 
Mutaiionihus (1715), Schottgen, De Statu 
Scholarum ante Ref or mationem {1717) ; Ulrich, 
Pragmatische Geschichte der vornehrnsten Katho- 
lischen und pi otestantischen Gymnasien und 
Schulen im Deutschland (1780) The author 
of the last work hopes by a complete account 
of the qualities and defects of certain schools 
to lead to improvement and greater perfection 
of teaching method and discipline in the schools 
of his day The work gives an account, valu- 
able because contemporary, of Basedow’s theory 
of the Philanthropinum (f 1774), a history of 
the Furstenschulen of Saxony, and of schools 
m Austria and Bavaria It is interesting to 
note, as bearing out the introductory state- 
ment, that the work which has usually been re- 
garded as the first history of education, C A 
Mangelsdorf’s Versuch einer Darstellung dessen 
was sett J ahrtausenden im Betreff des Erzieh- 
ungswesens gesagt und geihan warden ist (Leip- 
zig, 1779), was prompted by opposition to the 
educational thought represented by Basedow 
If one desires,” he writes, to form a correct 
judgment on new proposals for improving edu- 
cation, one must not only know what has been 
done in various directions, but also what has 
been said ” This work was followed bv the 
Geschichte des Schul- and Eiziehungs-Wesens 
in Deutschland von dci Eiufuhrung des Cliri^- 
tenthums bis auf die neuesien Zeiten, by Fr 
Fj Ruhkopf (Bremen, 1791) This is an 
attempt to record the most important steps in 
the origin and progress of German education 
The work is based on source material, and is 
valuable, bibliographicallv, for the references 
to earlier books on education, which, however, 
contained nothing but biographies, lists of 
births and deaths, or colh'ctioiis of writings 
The author refers to a ])lan for a History of 
Education published by Schoppeilm m Magazin 
fur Schulen about 1770, which was never carried 
out He takes a broad vk'w of education, and 
recognizes the intimate connection of education 
with the church, politics, and literature, and 
claims his book to be the first attempt m a new 
field. A significant step m advance was made 
by Fr H Christian Schwarz, who in 1802 had 
published Erziehungslehre ^ to which he added 
m 1813 Geschichte der Erzichung in ihrerti Za- 
sammenhang unter den Volkern von nltcn Zeitcn 
her bis aufs neueste. A new edition m 1829 
was preceded by the history, since a true con- 
ception of present problems is impossible with- 
out a knowledge of what has already been done 
He 18 opposed both to the view which looks 
upon the past as perfect because it is past, and 
to the view ” which holds that truth has never 
et been discovered and that every moment 
rings something better than before.” His- 
tory of education is a branch of the history of 
civilization, and while giving an account of the 
past, affords insight into the present. The work 
IS comprehensive, and deals with the educational 
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history of most of the nations of antiquity up 
to the philanthropinistic movements and the 
new education. The importance of the his- 
tory of education was also recognized by A H 
Niemeyer, who added a historical section 
{tiherlhck der allgemeinen Geschichte dcr Erzieh- 
ung und des Unternchts nehst nnar spec teller en 
pddagogisch£n Charakteristik des nchtzehnten 
J ahrhunderts bis auf die nemsten Zeilen) to the 
later editions of his Gr^indsdtze der Erziehimg 
und des Unternchts (1796) Here the history 
of education is given m outline up to the eight- 
eenth century, which receives more detailed 
treatment A separate work, Orjqinalstellen 
griechischer und romischer Klassiker uber die 
Theorie der Erziehurig und des Unternchts 
(1813) serves to supplement the earlier sum- 
mary While the author recognizes the breadth 
of the subject as an account of the theory of 
education, the leaders, institutions, and writings 
of the past, his work giyes little more than 
Inographical sketches of educational leaders 

The practical purpose of a study of the history 
of education, emphasized by Schwartz, was 
recognized in a number of histories written 
about 1830 Thus A Kapp, in Cornnientatio 
de historia educatiojiis et per nostram wtatem 
culla et in postern in colenda (1834) would in- 
clude a study of all types of education in addi- 
tion to the school, for the correct historical 
account of a science or art leads to a clear knowl- 
(‘dge of the really true standpoint ” He him- 
self was the author of Phdons Erziehungslefiie 
(1833) and of Aristotle’s Erziehungslehre (1837) 

So in the forties most books on the theory of 
(‘ducation were preceded by some histoiical 
account; as examples may be cited Gustay 
Braun, Grundzuge der Erziehungslehre (1849), 
and Rosenkranz, Die Pddagogik als System 
(1848) 

The history of education was not uninfluenced 
by the Hegelian philosophy of history Hegel’s 
own Lectures on the Philosophy of Hi story, 
dealing as it does with the deyelopment of 
human Geist or spirit toward self-realization, 
may to that extent be regarded as a history of 
education in its broadest sense Seyeral works 
accordingly appeared in this flcld with a pre- 
conceived law of progress to serve as a standard 
of judgment. Fr Cramer devoted his lifetime 
to the study of history of education, but never 
completed the work He published m 1832 
Geschichte der Erziehnng und des Unternchts im 
Altertuniy which m 1839 was brought down to 
the time of Lucian; and m 1843 appeared his 
Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unternchts in 
den Niederlanden wdhrend des Mittelalters He 
regards as the main aim of education not its 
purely practical aspect, but a knowledge of 
the educational means of ancient times, what the 
human efforts were in all fields, and how the 
divine idea to bring the human race to perfec- 
tion has developed and revealed itself m human 
progress. History should trace the influence 
of divine providence in the direction of human 
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affairs without any subjective additions Witli 
K Schmidt, Geschichte dcr Padagogik daujestcllt 
in vicltgeschichtlicher Entivickelnng und im <n- 
gantschen Zusammenhange niit deni Kidtm- 
leben der V other (1860-1862), the idea of th(‘ 
God-man is the central point m world history , 
progressiye evolution is accordingly the embodi- 
ment of God in man, and the history of (‘duca- 
tion attempts to accompany the spirit of man 
through the struggle for freedom At the same 
time this work contains a great deal of material 
and a full bibliography 

The work of Karl von Raumer, Geschichte 
der Pddagogik vom Wiederaufbluhen klassischei 
Studien bis auf unsere Zeit (1847), is important 
in a historical survey, for this work more than 
any other has exercised an influence on the 
histones of education written in English. Von 
Raumer began his studies with a course of 
lectures at Halle in 1822, and continued at 
Erlangen from 1 838 to 1 842 While he recognizes 
that a history of education must keep in view 
the cultural ideal of the time and show how this 
ideal was worked over into the practical fn‘ld 
of education, he devotes the greater part of his 
work to biographies of educational leaders as 
the embodiment of the ideals of their day 
Nor does he accept the tlu'ory that a history 
should be an objectiye account of facts, for 
if the history of education, for example, is to 
haye any value, it must be approached with 
subjective problems and standards. 

More comprehensiv(‘ than any of the pri^- 
C(^d ng works is the Geschichte dci Erziehung 
von Anfang an bis auf unsere Zeit (1884-1902), 
issued by K A Schmid with the collaboration 
of many scholars, each one a specialist Th(‘ 
work represents the modern conception of 
history as an account of facts as they really 
were and m their actual connection Systems 
of education remain unintelligible when fieed 
from the general intellectual atmosphere in 
which they are set So extensive a work would 
have been impossible foi one man alone, and 
it is representative of another modern tendimcy, 
not to issue general histones but monographs on 
special topics and publication of source material 
Sinc(‘ Schmid most of the general histones of 
education have m(‘rely been textbooks based on 
previous works, but. an exception must be made 
111 favor of Paulsen’s Das deutschc Bildungs- 
wesen in seiner geschichtlichen Enlwicklung 
(Leq)zig, 1906), which, in spite of its short com- 
pass, gives a good account of German education 
as part of the development of German culture. 
It was pointed out earlier how the first histories 
of education were histones of individual schools. 
Valuable special studies were A Heppe’s 
Geschichte des deutschen V olksschulwesens (1858) ; 
Grasberger, L , Erziehung und Unterricht im 
Klassischen Altertum ; Kehr, K , Geschichte 

der Methodik des deutschen V olksschulunternchis 
(1877); Paulsen, F, Geschichte des gelehrten 
U nternchts (ISM) Since then the number has 
increased rapidly, the most scholarly and valu- 
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able senes being l,hc Movinnenld Germanm Pm- 
dagogica (q.v.), edited by Kehrbach and issued 
since 1881) Under Kehrbach’s influence was 
organized in 1890 the Gesdhehafi fur detdsche 
Erziehung.s- and SchidgcHchichle for systematic 
research into the local educational history 
and the collection and publication of records 
bearing on education m (ierman-speakmg 
countries School ordinances, textbooks, biog- 
raphies, diaries, pictures, etc , are investi- 
gated In addition much local research is 
carried on, as an example of which may be 
cited H Heyd, Geschichte der Entwicklung des 
Volksschulwesens im Grossherzogium Baden (1894- 
1897), done under the auspices of the Elemen- 
tary Teachers' Association of the duchy The 
following series explain their purpose with- 
out any further description: Fr Mann, Bib- 
liothek pddagogischer Klassiker (1869-1895): 
(1 A Lindner, Padagogiache Klasfuker , Karl 
Richter, Pddagogische BMiothek, G Frohlich, 
Die Klassiker der Pddagogik, E Friedrich, 
and H Gehrig, Die pddagogiscfien Klassiker; 
H Vormbaum, Evangelisclie Schulordn ungen 
des 16 f 17 , und 18 Jahrhunderls , A Richter, 
Ncudrucke padagogischer Schriften, H Schutze, 
Auslese aus den Werken berukmter Lehrer and 
Padagogen des Mittelalters ; Aug InraiA^ Sa ram- 
lung selien gewordener padagogi^cher Schrifien 
des 16 und 17 Jahrkunderis , Kurz, F X , 
Bihlwihek der Katholischen Pddagogik, Von 
Ufer, Internationale Bibliothek fur Padagogik 
und den Hilfswissenschaften , Sarnmlung der 
bedeutendsten pad agog isc/ien Schriften For tlie 
history of the universities excellent material can 
be found in the work of W Ermaii and p] Horn ; 
Bibhographie der deutschen Universitdten (Leip- 
zig, 1904), a comprehensive list of works 
dealing with universities up to 1899 To this 
may be added the monograph scries edited by 
Th Kappstein, Die deutschen Hochschulcn 
(Berlin, 1907-) 

English — Histones of education m p]nglish 
have 111 tlie main followed the work of Von 
Raumer as a model P'ew of them have even 
attempted to trace the development of educa- 
tion m its broadest aspect as a branch of the 
history of civilization, and the majority have 
been content to give accounts of the educational 
h'adcrs and their theories Probably tiu‘ eai best 
systematic survey m Pmglish was given m a 
small volume issued in Harper's Familij 
Library n\ {M2 The author, H I Smith, Pro- 
fessor of German Language and Literature in 
Hie Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa , 
was evidently familiar with the earlier German 
works The volume gives a very creditable 
survey of educational development, and is 
superior to many published much later Bar- 
nard, while in general covering the whole of 
the history of education in different issues of 
the American Journal of Education, either based 
his contribution on German sources or trans- 
lated parts of Von Raumer German Teachers 
and Educators (1878) is an expansion of the 


Geiman Educational lieformeis, collected from 
the American Journal and published separately 
in 1863, being thus probably the first history 
of education in P^nghsh This had been jire- 
ceded m 1859 by th(‘ translation of Vol IV of 
Von Raumer, German LI nivei sities A similai 
collection on English education from the Ameri- 
can Journal was made m 1876, when two 
volumes, English Pedagogy, The School and 
the Teachers in English Literature, were pub- 
lished This work is of great value for the col- 
lection of source material and the light thrown 
on P^nghsh education by the quotations of 
writers who were not professional educators, 
and has hardly been surpassed up to the present 
Another work which has had and still has 
a great vogue is R H Quick’s Educatnmal 
Reformers (1868), also based largely on Von 
Raumer; this was expanded m 1890. Here, 
too, the treatment is confined almost entirely 
to education of the schoolroom The aim 
which Quick had in mind was to acquaint practi- 
cal men in education with “ what lias already 
been said and done by the leading men engaged 
111 it, both past and present ” (1868) , in a latei 
edition (1890) the aim is stated to be “ to select 
a few people especially worth knowing about 
and to tell concerning them m some detail just 
that which seemed to me specially worth know- 
ing ” As professor of education m the College 
of Preceptors, Josejih Payne (i/.r.) delivered 
the hrst course of lectures on the history of 
education in English, which aimed at nothing 
more than a treatment of the art of education 
at different periods In general the emphasis 
wliich was prominent with the (ierman his- 
torians IB also found here, to understand the 
history of the subject as an aid to the solution 
of modern problems Few have recognized the 
comprehensiveness of the educational influences, 
or, if they have, as Seeley did who saw that the 
“ details . embrace a study of the history 
and environment, of the internal, social, and 
religious conditions of the people,” they have 
failed to carry them out The following works 
which appeared before 1900 may be mentioned 
Browning, O , Educational Theories (Gam- 
bridge, 1881), Painter, F V N, A Histojy 
of Education (New York, 1886), Williams, S 
(i , The History of Modern Education (Syracuse, 
1892); Munroe, J P, The Educational Ideal 
(Boston, 1895), Seeley, L, Ilisto/y of Educa- 
tion (New York, 1899) The app(>arance of 
Thomas Davidson’s A Histoiy of Education 
in 1900 marks an epoch in the conception of 
educational history in Fnglish This is the 
first work which is not mainly biographical, and 
is an attempt to trace educational development 
p a phase in human evolution But while try- 
ing to avoid the narrowness of earlier histories, 
Davidson's book errs somewhat in exaggerating 
the other side without giving a clear definition 
of education An attempt to strike the mean 
by making “ evident the relation between edu- 
cational development and other aspects of the 
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history of civilization and to deal with educa- 
tional tendencies rather than with nien,’^ is 
made in Monroe’s Textbook in the Hinlory of 
Eddcatwn (1906) While not negilectmg the 
practical aim, to show (‘onnection between 
theory and school practice, and the influence of 
the past on the present, the work has t,he advan- 
tage of constant reference to source material 

Very little of th(' nature of the (lerrnan mono- 
graphs has been done in English, nor is the 
interest in the history of education so strong 
either in ICngland or America as m (iermany 
A valuable contribution on Education in Eailv 
lOngland was mad' as early as bSfl? by E .1 
Furnivall in the introduction to the Baheca 
Bo(tk , but with the exception of Leach’s Krighuh 
SrhooU before the Refonnation (1S96), Ed urn- 
Uonal Charteis (1911), and his contributions 
to the Victoria (k)unty Histones of England, 
de Montmoremey’s State Intervention ni Eng- 
land, and Watson’s Engbsh (rtamniai Se hoots 
to /6‘6‘Oand Begninings of the Teaching of Modem 
Subjects tn England^ little has been done 
toward a cornpreliensive history of English edu- 
cation , the serif's of monographs on the college's 
of Oxtord and (-arnbridge, and seveial on the 
large Public Schools may here be mentioned 
In America the h('ld is only just beginning to be 
studi ‘d P M and 1. L K 

See Ediuwtion, Academic Study of 

France -- The history of education is hardly 
1 aught in France, and only figures in the curncu- 
lum of noinial sehools A ministerial decree of 
Aug 3, 1881, introduced this subject into the 
(‘ourse foi the third veai in tlu' lollowing terms 
“ llistoiy of Pedagogy, the chief educators 
and their theories, Analysis of the most im- 
portant works ” 

In the universities there are no special chairs 
in the history or scu'iice of education except 
wheie occasionally the professors of philos- 
ophy or the instructors, few and far between, 
who fill a chair in the science of education, de- 
vote then courses to the history of a peiiod in 
education or to some educational topic It was 
m this way that the present writer as jirofessor 
of philoso])hv in the faculty of letters of the 
University of Toulouse, took education as 
the topic of his lectures, which resulted in the 
two volumes on the History of Educational 
Theories in France. 

In the secondary schools, lycees and colleges^ 
no attention is jiaid to the history of education, 
but the candidates for the vanous agi^.gations 
iq V ) must study at least some sections The 
decree of July 26, 1900, which regulates the 
rcfiuirements in the practice of education which 
candidates must at tain to b(' permitted to pre- 
sent themselves for the competitive examination 
distinguishes between the practical apprentice- 
ship as assistants in a number of classes in the 
lycees and preparation in theory by attendance 
at twenty conferences dealing with secondary 
education in general, its history and organiza- 
tion 111 France and abroad. 


Thus the history of education is not a regular 
subject of instruction in France For a long 
time those who were inclined to study it had 
only the (lerman authorities at their disposal 
Thus Fritz, in giving a survey of the works on 
history of education (in Esqmsse d’un Systhne 
coniplet d,'I ristruction et d^Education et de tear 
Jlistoire^ Vol III, ch 1 (Strassburg, 1848), 
refers in the mam to Clerman works and only 
mentions one in French ((xuizot, Essai sur 
V Histone et sur VEtat actml de VJnstruclum 
pubhque eii France, Pans, 1816) A year 
after Fritz’s work there appeared Histone 
critique et legislative de VI n^truetioii publique 
et de la Libert^, de V Enseigneinent en France by 
II de Riancey (Pans, 1844), which aimed with 
the help of a suivey of educational history to 
establish some standards for furthc'i reform But 
the contributions to the subject m France were 
very small until the eighties, since when a large 
number of works, the majority di'aling rather 
with French history, and jiaiticularly the peiicd 
during or subsecpient to the Revolution The 
standard work until this period was that of Jules 
Paroz, Histone univcrselle de la Pedagogic 
(Pans, 1867) 

The time has gone by when the efforts of the 
Revolution in educational matters can be ig- 
nored, or when a French university scholar, like 
Thery, m his Histone de V Edu( ation en Fiance, 
can open the chapter on the Revolution with 
these contemptuous words. On idetudie pas le 
vide, on n'analyse pas Ic neant It is precisely 
this period in our history, wdiich with the Report 
of Talleyrand to the Constitutional Dynast} , of 
C’ondorcet to the Legislative Assembly, of the 
plans of Mira beau, Lakanal, Daunou, has 
been one of the most productive, piejiaring the 
ideas which have been assured their accom- 
plishment in the Third Republic Collections 
of important documents hav(' been published 
which enable scholars to inv^estigate the edu- 
cational part, of these the most notable is the 
work of Gr^ard {q v ), La Legislation et VJ nstruc- 
tion primaire depms 1780 jusqida nos Terrps, 
including laws, decrees, and oidinances jiieci (led 
by an introduction Gr^ard w'as one of these 
who contributed greatly to sjireading a taste 
for the history of education in France, esiiecially 
by his excellent studies of the most celebiatcd 
educators, Mme de Maintenon and Mn e de 
R^musat, and bv^ his introduction to F^nelcn’s 
Education des Pblles Mention must also be 
made of M F Buisson, th(‘ second edition of 
whose Diction na ire de Peilagogie has just 
appeared, giving a caicdul lieatment of the 
history of education and ai tides on the niost 
important educators The authoi’s own His- 
tone de la P Magog le has been translated 
into English by W H Payne, as well as a 
few volumes of his series Grands Educateurs 
(Pioneers of Education, London, 1908) 

G C. 

Its Place in the Curriculum — See Ed ur v- 

■joN, Auvdemk’ Study of. 
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HITCHCOCK, EDWARD (1793-1864) — 
Collepio president and scientist, was boin at 
Deerfield, Mass , on May 24, 1793 He re- 
ceived his education in private schools and at 
Yale (College He was principal of the Deer- 
field Academy (1815-1818), professor of chemis- 
try and natural history in Amherst Colle^^e 
(1825-1844), and president of Amherst ColicKe 
(1844-1854) He served as state geologist of 
Massachusetts, and was one of the founders of 
Mount Holyoke ('ollege (qv) His writings 
include Life and Labors of Mary Lyon (1852), 
Reminiscences of Amherst College (1863), and 
sev(‘ral works on geology and botany 

W. S. M. 
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Tyler, W S History of Amherst College. (Spnng- 
field, 1873 ) 

HOAR, LEONARD (1630-1675) — Third 
president of Harvard College, and a prominent 
clergyman and physKuan, was graduated at 
Harvard in 1650, and subsequently took a degree 
in medicine at the University of Cambridge, 
England He succeeded Chauncy as president 
of Ilarvard in 1672 ‘‘As a scholar and a 
(Christian he was very respectable, but being 
deficient in the spirit of government, and fall- 
ing under the displeasure of a few men of in- 
fluence in the neighborhood, the students were 
thus encouraged to array themselves against 
him, and his situation was rendered so un- 
pleasant that he was under the necessity of resign- 
ing his office March 15, 1675 ’’ He advocated 
technical and industrial education as a part of 
the college course W. 8. M. 

See Harvard University 
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HOBART COLLEGE, GENEVA, N.Y — 

The successor of Geneva Academy In 1860 
the present tith* was adopted Though largely 
aided by Protestant Episcopal Societies and 
individuals,^ the college is nonsectarian m ad- 


ministration. Hobart College is among the 
institutions originally accepted by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
{qv.). The institution confers the usual bache- 
lor's degrees in arts, philosophy, and science, 
and the degree of A M for one year's graduate 
study in residence Admission is by examina- 
tion or certificate from an approved four-year 
high school In September. 1908, the trustees 
of Hobart Ckillege opened William Smith C'ollegc 
for the separate instruction of women, founded 
through the gift by William Smith, Esq , of 
Geneva, of $475,000 The work of the two 
colleges is conducted independently by a com- 
mon faculty upon whose recommendation the 
corporation of Hobart College grants to the 
students of both institutions the same degrees 
There was in 1910-1911 an enrollment of ninety 
men and thirty-eight women, with a faculty of 
twenty-three members C. G. 

HOBART, JOHN HENRY (1775-1830) — 
Founder of Hobart College (</ v ), was educated 
at the University of Pennsylvania and Prince- 
ton University His life was devoted to th(‘ 
ministry and episcopacy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church In 1821 he established an 
academy and divinity school at Auburn, N Y , 
which four years later Ijoeame Hobart CVillegi' 
He was the author of several works on religion 
and religious education W S M 

Sec Hobart College 
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McVickar, John L'lfc of John Henry Hobart (Ni*w 
York, 1834 ) 

HOBBES, THOMAS (1588-1679) — Son of 
an illiterate clergyman of the English church 
He was brought up by an uncle, a glovemaker 
in Malmesbury Hobbes’ education began at 
four years at a school in Westport, where h(‘ 
mastered Latin and Greek at an early age and 
was able to translate the Medea of Euripides 
into Latin iambic verse before he was fourteen 
Entenng Magdalen Hall, Oxford, at fifteen, lu' 
received his bachelor's degree in 1608 H(‘ 

seems to have had little sympathy with the 
pronounced Calvinism which prevailed in 
Oxford under Dr Wilkinson, and was left very 
much to his own devices in his university course 
Later he became tutor to the son of the Duk(‘ 
of Devonshire and throughout his life retained 
his connection with the family, with the excep- 
tion of two breaks During the Protectorate 
he was appointed tutor of the Prince of Wales, 
then m exile in Pans, where Hobbes became* 
a member of the learned coterie which gathered 
about the genial P^re Mersenne He also 
traveled much in Europe and acquired con- 
siderable acquaintance with the mathematical 
and physical sciences and philosophy of the 
continent His devotion to the cause of the 
English monarchy and nobility, however, ren- 
dered him unpopular among tlie leaders of the 
Puritan uprising, and gave a decidedly political 
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cast to all his more important speculations, thus 
illustrating a characteristic tendency of English 
philosophy For if Hobbes be the father of 
English psychology,” he also led the way in 
teaching that intellectual activity should, in 
aim and application, be practical 

Not long before the opening of the Long 
Parliament (1640) he wrote his works entitled 
On Human Nature and De Corpore Politico. 
At Pans he wrote others, including his master- 
piece, Leviathan (1651), which is a treatise on 
social y^olity It was, therefoie, not until his 
fiftieth year that the germ of his systimi began 
to fructify, in whicli the following points are 
to be noted. (1) Hobbes sought a philosophical 
foundation for his doctrine in the idea of motion. 
With this as a starting point he believed that 
the whole body of knowledge could be disposed 
of 111 three sections under the headings of Body, 
Man, and Society (2) Accordingly, m the work 
De Cor pore, the idea of body is examined Here 
he anticipated Leibnitz by attributing an atomic 
structure, endowed with potentialities of feel- 
ing, to matter He ex])lamed natural or phys- 
ical phi'iiomena in terms of the universal laws 
of motion, as motion had been mechanically 
explained by (lalileo and others (3) In De 
Homme he sought to di'duce all subjective ex- 
perience fiom sense, as sense is physically detei- 
mined by the body and its motions All knowl- 
edge, therefore, grows out of sensations 
After sensation tlu're icmains behind the mem- 
ory of it, which may reappear m consciousness, 
and, aided by signs (words, general notions, 
definitions, and mathematical foi mula3) , be com- 
municated to others All thought is nierel}^ the 
addition and subtraction of sense percep- 
tions (4) In De Cive he attempted to bring 
both socit'ty and man within the same principles 
of scientific explanation as he found applicable 
to nature, being the fiist Englishman to make 
such an attempt This part of his doctrine 
starts with the idea that all human beings are 
at war with each other But this state of things 
is so unsatisfactory that there is all the more 
need of an alisolute ruler, king or assembly, 
whose authority shall be law and to which all 
aie compelled to lender unconditional obedi- 
ence by formal contract Right and wrong are 
thus merely the conduct which the State sanc- 
tions or punishes. Even religion is a State- 
regulated convention, from which there is no 
appeal. 

The great work of Hobbes, Leviathan, is an 
elaboration, m a more popular form, of his 
theory of the commonwealth, and it is in this 
work that he touches on tiie question of educa- 
tion. For in it he attacked violently the uni- 
versities and their systems, maintaining (1) 
that by their allegiance to the Puritan cause 
they were subverting public order; and (2) by 
their adherence to the old learning they were 
working social mischief A bitter controversy 
was aroused by these charges, which Dr. Wallis, 
of Oxford, succeeded in meeting. As a reply 


to Wallis he published his Six Lessons to the 
Professors of Mathematics (1656), m which he 
explains his anti-Euclidean view of geometry. 
This he followed by other smaller works on the 
same subject, written in a controversial style, 
which, however, did not add greatly to his 
reputation as a philosopher. 

Hobbes was a man of immense energy, un- 
tiring activity, and regularity of life. Some idea 
of the range of his interests can be gathered 
from the fact that he translated Thucydides and 
at eighty-five turned four books of the Odysseij 
into English rhymes, adding later the Iliad, 
to which he prefixed an essay on the nature 
of heroic poems. H. D 
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HOBY, SIR THOMAS (1530-1566). — Eng- 
lish diplomatist and translator of Castighonc’s 
II Cortegiano. He studied at C-ambridge and 
tiavcled much m Europe; he was knighted in 
1566 and was sent as English ambassadoi to 
France He died m Pans The Courtyer of 
Count Baldessar Castilio was published in Lon- 
don in 1561 , and its populaiity is attested by the 
number of other editions, 1565, 1577, 1588, 1603 
Of Hoby, Ascham {q v ) says m the Scholcmaster 
(Arber^s reprint, p 66) that he was many 
ways well furnished with learning, and very 
expert m knowledge of divers tongues.” 

See Castiglione, Bald ass are. 
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HOCKEY, FIELD. — This is one of the few 
team games played by men and women Al- 
though its origin goes back to the fourteenth 
century m France, hockey was developed in Eng- 
land, the home of nearly all modern athletic 
games It is the favorite winter sport among 
English women and is gaining m populantv 
among men. The game was mtioduced to girls 
in American schools and colleges in the autumn 
of 1901 It was received with so much interest 
and enthusiasm that it soon won a permanent 
place m the athletics of schools and colleges for 
women. Field hockey is a splendid, healthful 
game; its effect upon the players is to develop 
vigor, endurance, and mental alertness. It 
offers to girls essentially the same advantages 
that boys derive from football, lacrosse, and ice 
hockey 

The game is played by two teams of eleven 
players — five forwards, three half backs, two 
full backs, and a goal keeper. The outfit con- 
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sists of a hardwood stick which has a blade 
about a foot long, bent at an angle of forty-five 
degrees from the handle, which is about two 
feet long. The ball used is a cricket ball or a 
solid rubber ball painted white. The game is 
played on a smooth field a hundred yards in 
length by not less than fifty yards nor more than 
sixty yards in breadth This space must be 
marked out with whitewash lines and with a 
flag at each corner The longer lines are called 
the side lines and the shorter ones the goal 
lines.’’ Transverse lines are marked in the 
centre and midway between the center and 
the goal lines. Five yards inside each side line 
is marked a dotted line, parallel with the side 
line, this IS called the “ five-yard line.” In 
the middle of each goal line, and four yards apart, 
are placed the goal posts. These are uprights 
seven feet high with a cross bar on top and a 
net forming a pocket behind the posts and 
crossbar In the front of each goal line and 
fifteen yards from it is drawn a line four yards 
long, parallel to the goal line The ends of this 
line are carried round in a curve, forming a 
quarter circle, until they reach the goal line 
at a point fifteen yards from the center of the 
goal This half circle is called the striking- 
circle.” G. L. M. 
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HOCKIEY, ICE. — A strenuous and fascinat- 
ing game developed in Canada during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The Eng- 
lish game of field hockey and the old game of 
‘‘ Shinty ” or Shinny ” contributed the essen- 
tial principles of the modern game of Ice 
Hockey In the United States this game is 
played by boys and young men in schools and 
colleges where the climate permits of ice skating 
during the winter months It is played on a 
rink about 80 by 180, or 100 by 200 feet sur- 
rounded by a wooden wall about two feet high. 
At each end is a goal made of two posts four 
feet high and six feet apart. The game is 
played by teams of seven players — four for- 
wards, one on each wing and two in the center, 
a cover-point, a point, and a goal keeper. The 
players use high, long, and strong skates, and 
a bent stick made of ash or hickory. The stick 
has a blade about a foot long and three quarters 
of an inch thick, bent at an angle of forty-five 
degrees from the handle, which is three and a half 
feet long. The game is to push and drive a 
puck into the goal. The puck is circular, one 
inch thick, three inches in diameter, and made 
of vulcanized rubber. 

The rules of the game resemble those of 
American football; the player must be on 
side,” and the puck must not be passed for- 
ward to another player. As played in the 
United States and Canada, it is a rough and 
strenuous game. A good hockey player must 


be a fine skater, and possess strength, agility, 
pluck, good judgment, and endurance. Hockey 
18 a splendid game to develop physical vigor and 
manly qualities when properly played, but like 
basketball, and football it degenerates into a 
rough and sometimes brutal game when not 
properly supervised. Students should not be 

ermitted to engage in this sport unless they 

ave been examined by a competent physician, 
and declared free from disease or organic 
weakness 

There is a real need for such games as ice 
hockey, football, and basket ball for the best 
physical and moral development of healthy 
boys and young men, but these games require 
most careful supervision by educational au- 
thorities to insure beneficial rather than harm- 
ful results G L M. 

See Athletics, Educational. 
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HOFWYL. — See Fellenberg 

HOGG, QUINTIN (1845-1903) — English 
social reformer and founder of the Regent Street 
Polytechnic, was born in London, February 
14, 1845, the fourteenth child of Sir James Weir 
Hogg, Baronet and Privy Councilor Quintin 
Hogg was educated at Mr. Lee’s preparatory 
school at Brighton and at Eton (1858-1863), 
where he showed intellectual promise, was very 
popular with the boys on account of his athletic 
distinction and public spirit, and founded in 
Joynes’ boarding house a Sunday Bible Class 
and prayer meeting which went by the name 
of the Synagogue.” England was moved 
at the time by a strong religious revival, and 
Hogg, most manly of boys, had an unique in- 
fluence upon the life of his contemporaries at 
Eton. In 1863 he went into a tea merchant’s 
business m Mincing Lane, in the city of Lon- 
don, and was touclied with sympathy for the 
wastrel boys whom he saw in the streets 
Impressed by some experiences with these, he 
devoted himself zealously to obtaining first- 
hand acquaintance with their class, and, dis- 
guised as a shoeblack, he spent nights with poor 
boys, frequently sleeping in the open or under 
arches. The beginning of the Polytechnic 
may be traced to his efforts to teach reading, 
with the Bible as a textbook, to two crossing 
sweepers. 

With his friend Arthur (afterwards Lord) 
Kinnaird, he hired a room in Of Alley (now York 
Place, Charing Cross) and started a ragged 
school iq.v.). He and his friend held prayer 
meetings for the Covent Garden porters and 
classes for the flower girls at Charing Cross. 
All this time Quintin Hogg was mastering the 
details of his own business and taking a lead- 
ing part in the athletic life of Eton and of Lon- 
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don. In 1868 ho traveled in the West Indies 
and the United States and formed a strong ad- 
miration for the Americans. In 1871 he mar- 
ried the daughter of William Graham, a famous 
collector of pictures For nearly thirty-two 
years Hogg and his wife devoted^ their leisure 
and a great part of their fortune to work among 
young people in London. Their experience m 
the United States and (Canada made them strong 
advocates of supervised, selected child emigra- 
tion In America Hojjg met D L Moody, 
whose subsequent work in England he did much 
to forward The Ragged School, which had 
been mov(‘d first to ('astle Street, W. and then 
to Long Acre, became the center of a wnlely 
extending philanthroinc work, Mr Koliert 
Mitchell acting as secretary from 1872 onwards 
Trade classes were organized with the aid of 
grants from the Science and Art Department, 
and the combination of educational with reli- 
gious work was the distinctive feature of Hogg’s 
policy In 1881 he purchased the buildings 
of the Polytechnic, an institution famous m 
Its time but then in decrejntude, which had 
combined instruction and amusement for the 
young This was the first of the London 
Polytechnics (q v.), which are institutions under 
luiblic management for the jirovision of in- 
stiuction, reel cation, and social intercourse for 
young men and women of the wage earning 
and lower middle class Hogg lived m (’av- 
endish Square, in a house which adjoined the 
Polytechnic at the back In order to make use 
of the rooms which lay empty in the daytime, 
a day school was established at the Polytechnic 
in 1886 The large annual deficit on the work- 
ing of the Polytechnic was met from Quin tin 
Hogg’s private purse 

Hogg’s life was given to tin* fusion of the two 
ideals of (Christian service' and educational 
organization When his work came to maturity, 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, had already 
provided a stronger, though still imperfi'ct 
substructure for technical instruction The 
religious revival had moved some of the iich 
to a new sense of public duty C’ollectivist 
thought had diffused an ideal of social unity m 
CIVIC enterprise. The timeliness of Hogg’s 
work lay in the convergence of these different 
currents of thought and opportunity 

But educational work on a scale so large as 
Hogg’s could not jicrnianently depimd upon 
jinvate lib('rality. Its very importance not 
I('ss than its financial needs necessitat('d public 
endowment and representative control In 
1878 a Royal (’ommission was apiiointed to 
inquire into the condition of the parochial 
charities of the city of London, many of which, 
though wealthy, had become obsoleti' in appli- 
cation. In 1888 the (hty of London Parochial 
('haritics Act was passed and directed the 
(Tiarity C’ommissioncrs to frame new schemes 
for the application of city charities in such a way 
as to promote the welfare of the poor of the 
metropolis by education, free libraries, open 


spaces, and otherwise. The work of the Poly, 
technic attracted the attention of the coiii- 
missioners, and large subsidies were promised 
from the city parochial funds, including a capital 
grant of over £11,000 to the Regent Street 
Polytechnic and a yearly endowment of £3,500, 
on condition that supplemental y resources were 
obtained from the public. Qulntin Hogg now 
for the first time appealed for subscriptions 
The fact was disclosed that his personal ex- 
penditure upon the Polytechnic alone had 
amounted to £100,000 Public opinion was 
heartily responsive and in the course of a few 
years ten new Polytechnic institutes, witli four 
branches, were established in London m imita- 
tion of the work which Hogg had set gome in 
Regent Street. 

Hogg, still immersed in the work of the 
Polytechnic, died suddenly on January 16, 1003 
At the Poly,” as the Polytechnic is known 
to its members, the memory of ‘‘ Q H ” will 
always remain in affectionate remembrance. 
Hogg’s work was one of the causes which, at 
a critical time, prevented a breach between 
religious activities and educational develop- 
ments in England. It now needs to be sup- 
plemented (1) by the systematic organization 
of continuation classes for adolescents, and (2) 
by an enlargement of tlie resources of the Uni- 
versity of London and its moie scientific ad- 
justment to the educational needs of the me- 
tropolis M. E. S. 

8ee Besant, 8m Walter, Mechanics In- 
stitute, Polytechnics, London 
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HOLBROOK, ALFRED (1816-1909) — 
Normal school principal, son of Josiah Hol- 
brook {qv), w’as educated m the public schools 
of Massachusetts and at Groton Academy He 
was for several years principal of the W(*stern 
Reserve Teachers’ 8cminary, and in 1855 he 
founded the Southwestern Noimal 8chool at 
Lebanon, Ohio, which ultimately assumed the 
name of National Normal llmversity He was 
piesident of this institution foi fifty years He 
WTote Methods of Teaching, School Management, 
and an English grammar W 8 M 

HOLBROOK, JOSIAH (1788-1854).— 
Founder of the Lyecum movement (q v) m the 
United 8tates and organizer of one of the earliest 
industrial schools, w^as educated in the district 
schools at I)(*rby, Conn , and graduated at 
Yale College m 1810 He organized an in- 
dustrial scliool at Derby m 1819, after the 
pattern of Fellenbeig’s institution at HofwyL 
and m 1824 he established an Agricultural 
Seminary at Derby, m which, besides the cus- 
tomary secondary school studies, surveying 
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and practical agriculture were taught (See 
Agricultural Education.) His most im- 
portant service to education, however, was the 
development of the lyceum movement which 
resulted in the organization of lecture courses, 
the establishment of libraries, and the equip- 
ment of schools with scientific appliances in 
hundreds of towns in the country. (See Ameri- 
can Lyceum Association ) In 1826 he opened 
an educational exchange in Boston for the manu- 
facture and sale of school apparatus. In 1830 
he began the publication of a series of Scientific 
Tracts for tlie use of teachers and advanced 
students In the next year he was active in 
the organization of the American School Society 
{q V ) In 1832 he founded The Family Lyceum^ 
a weekly pajier for the diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge He lectured widely before lyceum as- 
sociations on scientific subjects, and was a 
frequent lecturer at teachers’ institutes con- 
ducted by Horace Mann in Massachusetts and 
Henry Barnard in Connecticut He was also 
active in the American Institute of Instruction 
{q V ) and the various educational associations 
in New England, New York, and Pennsylvania 

W. S. M. 

See American Lyceum Association: Ly- 
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HOLIDAYS, SCHOOL — In the United 
States the public schools in cities usually begin 
in ScptcmbiT and continue until May or June 
The common term in the North Atlantic and 
North Central groups of states is from 180 
to 200 days in the cities, 140 to 160 days in the 
village or town, and 100 to 140 days in the rural 
schools The shorter the term, the longer the 
summer vacation Nearly all town schools 
begin by October, the term being shortened at 
the end During the regular school year cer- 
tain holidays are commonly granted, the most 
common and universal of which are every 
Saturdav and Sunday in full. Thanksgiving 
Day, on the last Thursday in November, and 
commonly the Friday following it- from ten 
days to two weeks covering Christmas and 
New Yearns, and from one or two days to a 
week at, or near, Easter Other general holi- 
days frequently observed as school holidays 
are election day, coming early in November 
in alternate years; Washington’s birthday on 
February 22 ; and Memorial Day on May 30 
Admission Day is observed as a holiday in some 
states; Columbus Day (October 14) is being 
declared a school holiday in many states; and 
Lincoln’s birthday (February 12) is also 
frequently observed in the Northern and 
Western states in whole or m part as a holiday. 

On the continent of Europe Saturday is 
seldom a whole holiday In Germany schools 
are commonly in session six mornings a week, 


with from two to four afternoons m addition. 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons are com- 
monly half holidays. About ten weeks of 
vacation are allowed each year in German 
schools, in addition to certain church festivals. 
In Prussia and most of the northern states 
two weeks are given at Easter ; about one week 
at Whitsuntide, four weeks m the summer, 
mostly m July , two weeks at Michaelmas ; and 
two weeks at Christmas Bavaria, where the 
summers are warmer, has no vacation at Whit- 
suntide and only one week at Christmas, but 
about eight weeks in summer The church 
festivals of Epiphany, Candlemas, Annuncia- 
tion, Corpus Christi, Peter- Paiihtag^ All Saints, 
and Conception of the Virgin are observed in 
Catholic countries, the Heformationsfefit in 
German Protestant schools , and the birthdays 
of the reigning sovereigns commonly in all 
monarchical countries Not to be omitt(‘d are the 
holida^'^s given wlien the thermomet(‘r registers 
twenty-five degrees C^elsius at ten o’clock a m 
{Hitzefreiheit)f at the discretion of the school 
principal or the local school inspector {Orts- 
schulinspektor) . In France the week-holiday 
is on Thursday, Saturday being a full school 
day The summer vacation is of about two 
months’ duration, with short vacations at New 
Year’s and Easter, and on certain religious and 
national holidays. 

In England the common practice in ele- 
mentary schools IS to give about two months 
of vacation throughout the year, usually divided 
as follows: three to four weeks in summer, 
two weeks at Christmas, one week at Easter, 
and one week at Whitsuntide Spc'cial holi- 
days are unusual, although a movement is on 
foot to introduce the geneial observance of 
Empire Day in schools In the secondary 
schools twelve to fifteen weeks in each year ar(‘ 
given up to vacations, of which six or seven 
weeks are taken in summer, three or four weeks 
at Christmas, one to three weeks at Easter, and 
in some cases, especially m the North, one to 
two weeks at Whitsuntide In addition most 
schools recognize a mid-term holiday of one or 
two days, and one or two half holidays in eacli 
week or a whole holiday on Saturdays Special 
holidays are observed on P'oundcr’s Days m 
the older schools, and occasional half or whole 
holidays are given to celebrate any distinctions 
won by a school cither in scholarship, athletics, 
or the more solid distinctions of later life 
See Session, Length of E. P C. 

HOLIDAYS, SPECIAL — Sei' School 
Term, Length of, Special Days, also Ex- 
cursions, School; Festivals, School 

HOLLAND. — See Netherlands, Educa- 
tion IN THE. 

HOLLAND, PHILEMON (1552-1637).— 
An English schoolmaster and translator, who 
practiced medicine for some time before he 
302 
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became usher m Coventry Free School in 1608. 
and then headmaster (1627-1628) Ho played 
an important part in the civil life of Coventry, 
and was given the freedom of the city m 1612 
The translator Generali in his Age ” (as 
Fuller calls him) was familiar with Latin, Greek, 
Italian, and French, and had a good command 
of the euphuistic style m English which was then 
popular His translations were somewhat fr(‘e, 
siiici' he worked on tlie theory that ‘‘ eacli 
nation liath severall luaiim^rs, yea, and terms 
apj)ropriat(‘ by themselves ” He translated so 
many books, according to l'ull(‘i, ‘‘ as will make 
a country gentleman a comp(‘t(‘nt libiary for 
historians ” These translations included Livv 
(1600), dedicated to Queen bilizabeth, Pliny’s 
Ndtuial Ilistori/ (1601); Plutarch’s Moiah 
(16(K1); di'dicated to Janu's 1, Suetonius’ 
Twelve Ccesars (1606); Camden’s Britannia 
(1610); and Xenophon’s Cyropoidia (1632) 
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HOLMES, GEORGE FREDERICK (LS20- 
1897) — C’oli(‘ge president and textbook authoi , 
was educated at Durham Uiiiversity, England, 
and came to America in 1838 He taught in 
secondaiv schools in Virginia and Georgia, was 
professor in Richmond Colleg(‘ (1845-1848), hrst 
presid(Mit of the University of Mississippi (1848- 
1849) , professor in William and Marv (k)llege 
(1849-1857) and the UniviTSity of Virginia 
0857-1897) He was author of an extended 
seru's of textbooks widely used in 1h(‘ South, 
and of se\(Tal historical works W S M. 

HOLMGREN TEST — A method of test- 
ing the ability t-o discriniinate between colors A 
large number of difierentlv colored worsted 
skeins, thoroughly intermixed, is shown the 
subject to b(‘ investigated The experimenter 
selects one of these, and, giving it to the subject 
without naming its color, asks him to pick out 
from the others, one by one, all worsteds of 
similar coloring The normal subject does 
this rapidly and without error The subject 
with defective' c.oloi vision will, however, if the 
color given him to match falls within his defect, 
show such h(‘sit,ancy in selecting and such un- 
certainty in his matches that the experimenter 
mav, on this account alone, well be suspicious 
But in addition to the uncertainty, he will make' 
positively wrong cheMces There are two mam 
tests, — the green test and the red test Fe>r 
the first a bright, low-saturated green, neither 
yellowish nor bluish, is given as the test color 
The red-green e'olor-blmd person will then 
chiefly choose, as similar colors, the grays, the 
browns, and the slightly reddish, yellowish, and 
bluish hues. For the red test an unsaturated 


red IS chosen as the test color The errors will 
include worsteds tinged with violet, and greenish 
and brownish hues Sometimes one of these 
tests will suffice, sometimes both are needed 
In one or the other, however, both types of tht' 
red-green color-blind will with fair certainty 
betray themselves, as wc'll as those commonly 
termed '' color- weak ” The yellow-blue coloi- 
blind will choose a bluish red as similar to a 
yellowish red or a bluish green as similar to a 
yellow-green It has been found, however, 
that many of the “ color-weak,” and even of 
the color-blind, may, especially with practice, 
successfully pass the Holmgren test, m cases 
of doubt, therefore, one of tlu' more exact tests 
should be given R. P. A. 

Sec Eye, Nagel’s Test 

HOLT, JOHN — The writer of a very early 
Latin grammar, the Lac Pveroruni, or Mijlke 
for Children llolt was master of the school 
attached to Magdalen College, Oxfoid, a school 
renowned for its teachers of grammar, includ- 
ing such men as Anwykyll, Stanbridge, Robert- 
son, and C’ooper l5r J H Lupton ( Ltfi of 
Volet, p 24) thinks that the earliest undat(*d 
edition of Holt’s book was published between 
1486 and 1496 Thi' earliest dated edition 
appears to be 1497, thirty years before C'olet’s 
Ajditio (1527), which was the basis of Lily’s 
Grammar The simjdicity of Holt’s grammar 
IS renuiikable, being written m the easiest 
English, clearly with a view to helping childien 
The earliest printed Latin grammars were in 
English, the use of Latin in the textbooks was 
established by Lily and the later grammarians 
and was a constant cause of disagreement 
amongst English teachers Holt begins with 
the names of parts of speech, and proceeds to 
the declension of tlu' article With the aid 
of woodcuts representing a hand or similar 
device*, he illustrates the different cases or 
declensions by labeling different parts with the 
appropriate names In a businesslike, sensible 
and concise way Holt goes through the whole 
of the accidence Thus in dealing with the 
moods of the verbs, he calls them the showing 
mood or indicative, the bidding mood or im- 
perative; the willing mood or optative, leav- 
ing the infinitive undescribed Then he pro- 
ceeds to the simple statement of the concords, 
the ablative absolute, construction of verbs 
with diverse cases, and other important con- 
structions, all being ananged so as to give the 
pupil the most important as well as the shortest 
teaching The l>ook ends with epigrammatic 
verses of Sir Thomas More iii praise of Holt’s 
book F. W. 

See Grammar, English 

HOLY CROSS COLLEGE, NEW ORLE- 
ANS, LA — A school for boys conducted bv 
members of the Congregation of the Holy Cross, 
established in 1879. (Jommercial and classical 
courses are offered. 
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HOLY CROSS COLLEGE, WORCESTER, 
MASS — See jEsuh, Society of, Educational 
Work of. 

HOLYBAND or HOLLIBAND, CLAUDE 

(pseudonym of Claude de Sainliens or A Sancto 
Vinculo) — Fnmch Huguenot refugee in Eng- 
land , cani(‘, to England in the second half of the 
si\te(‘(ith century, at any rate by 1566, and 
remaiiK'd there till 1597 He played an im- 
poitaut ])art in the development of French 
studies 111 England In 1566 Holyband pub- 
lished Ins French Littleton This was mtcnided 
to app(*al speiaally to lawyers and students of 
the Inns of Court, and was ])ublished by Holv- 
baud’s Huguenot compatriot, Vaiiti oilier In 
1575 an edition of Holybaiui’s French Sihool- 
nm.stcr was published (the first edition, of \vhich 
no copy IS known, is said to have been issued 
in 1565) This contains dialogues on such sub- 
jects as Getting up m the morning, Two 
neighliours nu'eting, Welcoming any one to a 
house. To ask tlie wav, To ask for a lodging, To 
go to bed. To buy and sell Then follow. 
Pro\crbs, (h’ced. Ten C'ommandmeiits, Graces, 
etc In 1580 Holyband wrote his Treatise for 
declining of (French) Fc/5c^andhis de Ptonnn- 
iiationc Lingiiw gallic (V (in Latin) in th(‘ sanu' 
year In tins year (15S0) also, he publish(*d 
The Ticasnne of the Fiench Tong^ teaching the 
irai/c to Dane all sortes of IVr5c.s; enriched so 
pic ntifiillii wdh Wordcs and F/iiascs 

In 1593 thi‘ Ticci^uue was develojied into A 
Dictioncii ic, French and English This was the 
most im])ortant French dictionary which had aj)- 
peaiod, and Miss Lucy 10 Farrcr has shown 
that a copy was by 16()(S augmented by 
Randle (-otgiave (gv) and in 1610 handed 
ovei to Isli[) the printer, who issued the com- 
plete' woik as thitgiave’s French- English Die- 
tionaii/ 111 1611 llolvband thus deserves a 
liigh jilace in the liistory of French studir's in 
Phigland, and is an inteiesting ('xainplc of the 
close connection of the immigration of religious 
exih's with the teaclimg of tlii'ir native language 
in the counti y of then adoption, partly of course 
because schoolmasteis often took an important 
part m the religious controversies of their tune 
in tlieir own country, and when exiled con- 
liniK'd their old avocation of teaching for a 
lu ing p. W. 
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J‘'\UKLU, fiiu \ JO Vh hd'dtKut <}* Iai Vfr 

(t /fs (Kuvns d( CUa\ui< de Saiciluiis, (iluis Chiuilms 

Holyband (Pari'»., l‘H)S ) 

W Fobtkr Htguininyis of Ifn aching of Modern 

Snhjecth in English (London, 1900 ) 

HOLYOKE, EDWARD ( 1 6S9- 1 769) . — 
Eleventh inesuh'iit of Har\ard ('olh'gr', was 
giaduated at Harvard in 1705 Uc ^^as libra- 
nan at Harvard from 1709 to 1712, and tutor 
fiom 1712 to 1716 He was piesideut from 
J737 to 1769 At the head of the university 
he jiosse^scd a dignity peculiar to himscll. 


His majestic appearance, his speech and de- 
meanor, were calculated to impress with awe , 
but notwithstandmg his air of dignity and 
authority, he was humble in heart.” 

W. S. M. 

See Harvard University. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. — This society was founded by 
John Stuekev Reynolds (1791-1874), a retin'd 
civil servant, m 1836, though m the coursi' 
of a few years his original plans were several 
times modified (1 ) Th(‘ first title, “ The Home 
and Colonial Infant School Society,” corre- 
sponded With the first purpose, the training of 
infants’ teachers A widening of the purposi' 
was indicated in 1845, when the words and 
juvenile ” were added after infant,” but the 
lu'w title proved too eurnbrous for daily us(', 
and it was m 1848 reduced to its final form, 
“ The Home and Colonial SiJiool Society.” 
(2) At the outset the students wt're not n'- 
quired to Ix'long to any particular denomina- 
tion if tliev held the fundamental truths of 
th(‘ Bible ” and were “ of decided piety,” though 
tlu' committi'e in their hrst report seem to 
regret the prejiondcrance of Dissenters among 
the students In 1841 the object of the society 
was (as it still is) stated to be the iinpiove- 
inent and extension of education on (’hristian 
jinncijiles, as such principles are set fortli and 
embodied m the articles of the Church of hhig- 
laiid ” In 1846 critics were informed that the 
eomimttee “ some years ago deemed it ('x- 
liodient to provide ” sepaiatc houses foi Chuieh 
and Dissent, that these houses were “at a 
model ate distance from each other,” and that 
th(* students met “only during school hours 
and for lessons.” The critics, however, were 
not silenced, and in 1848 a rule (now the thir- 
ti'enth of the society’s “ Laws ”) was passi'd, 
lireseribing that “ all individuals appointed to 
ri'side ” in the college should sign a declaration 
of eonformity with the Church (3) As R('v- 
nolds acei'ptcd Wilderspin’s theory that an 
infant school ought to have both a masti'r and 
a mistress, married eouples were sjiecially in- 
^ ited to become students. At hrst the m- 
\ itation was readily accepted, but m 1847 the 
eommitti'e reported that the sujijily had dimin- 
ished and that “these eircumstanei's ” had 
“ neiH'ssarily led to the training and eiiiploy- 
ment of females almost exclusively.” (If they 
liad waitijd a year or two, they could have 
omitti'd tlie “almost.”) (4) The first home of 
tin' society was in Southampton Street, Hol- 
1)01 u, London; but after two years the college 
was lemoved to Gray’s Inn Road, when', with 
lepeatod enlargements of its borders, it n'lnamcd 
till 1903. 



HOME AND THE SCHOOL HOME STUDY 


Th(' H(‘\ diMrh'.s Mmvo <><>(' of th(' 

earliost disoiplos of Pestalozzi, was an 

original rnoiiilx'r of th(' (‘onimittcM*, and through 
Ins influence th(‘ principles of the Swiss K'foriTUT 
were included in the curriculum lit' dit'd in 
1S46, hut the good work was c-oiitinued by his 
sister, who wrote several textbooks and for many 
years superyised the professional training The 
Seventu-F^Jth Annual Report of the Society says 
that ‘' the ])rinciples of Pestalozzianisin which it 
strovu' to inculcate and extend havt' long since 
incorporated theniselyt's in some form or other 
into every department of the training of the 
young, and are therefore no longi'i so distinctive 
as they were, say, fifty years ago ” 

When in 1846 state grants were offered to 
Training C'olleges, the committee resolyed to 
accept them As some of the students had, 
almost Irom the beginning, been prepared for 
teaching m nurseries or in private schools, the 
operations of the society were divided into two 
departments (still subsisting), a “government 
de])artment ” and a “non-government de- 
jiartrneiit “ The iiremises in the Gray’s Inn 
Road, being only adapted houses, could never 
have reached a high standard of comfort or 
convenience, and as the standard rose faster 
than imjnovemcnts could be made, the (’lorn- 
mittee determined to migiate to the suburbs 
J^aige and imposing buildings suirounded by 
lourteen acres of fine giounds were bought at 
Wood Green, where in 1903 the college entered 
on a Iresh cari'er of usefulness and prosperity. 

D. S-n 
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HOME AND THE SCHOOL — See Fam- 
ily Education, Parents and the School. 

HOME EDUCATION. — See Family Edu- 
cation. 

HOME EDUCATION, INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF. — See In'cernational Gon- 

(JHESSES OF IOdIICATION. 

HOME GEOGRAPHY. — See Geography. 

HOME STUDY, HYGIENE OF. — An im- 
portant function of school instruction is to de- 
velop interests that will deteimine and guide 
the pupil’s activity outside of the school For 
the attainment of this end home study is an 
important means. While hygienists strongly 
condemn excessive home work and the evils 
of worry and anxiety often connected with it, 
the desirability of a certain amount of home 
study, especially m the higher grades, is now 
generally recognized. With home study it is, 
of course, necessary that the home conditions 
should be hygienic. The wholesome habits 
developed in the school should not bo broken 
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by unhygienic work at honu' Pupils should 
sit in correct posturi' and hold the book at a 
proper distance fiom tin' ('yes, they should 
work foi rational ix'iiods of linx', tlx'v should 
breathe pure an , not ovc'rlx'ab'd oi too dry 
All the common])lac(' but imiiortant ruh's 
of hygiene foi int('ll(‘ctual work should be 
observed 

For many years there has been great conflict 
of opinion among educators in regard to the 
kind and amount of home study that is (h'sir- 
able. Recently special investigations have 
been made by Schmidt and Mayer, which bring 
out certain factors that are likely to lie ov(‘r- 
looked It appears that in our large cities 
frequently there is really no home, becausi' a 
whole family may be crowded into one or two 
basement rooms, an attic, or the like, and suit- 
able conditions for home work are out of the 
question. Again it is shown that in most sub- 
jects children working m a gioup of othei chil- 
dren do more and better work than m the 
relative isolation of the homi'. Certain kinds 
of work, however, seem to Ix' done bi'ttei in 
the home when the conditions an' hvgienic, 
especially work recpiiring indeiiendent think- 
ing, like composition in the motlu'r tongue, 
for example Schmidt’s studies show apparc'iitlv 
that the ordinary disturbancis m the home 
from the presence of the other members of the 
family, the noise of domestic work, and tlx' hki', 
do not serve as distracting stimuli foi ordinary 
children And thus it would apjiear that for 
some kinds of work in a moderate amount tlu'ii' 
are distinct advantages in home studv, but 
that for most of the school work, especiallv the 
more mechanical part, the conditions are more 
favorable in the schoolroom 

The practice of students m regard to home 
studv differs greatly in different countries and 
m different grades of the school, and individual 
variations are likely to be very great, some 
children studying none at all, others perhaps 
several hours a day .There is grave danger 
that the best students will overwork Kemsies, 
Griesbach, and Roller m Germany and Patzak 
m Austria found some students in tlu' higher 
classes of the secondary schools who spi'iit foui 
or five hours daily in home studv Tlu' regu- 
lations and customs in diffeient countiie.s in 
this matter also differ greatly There is pi ob- 
ablv, howe\ (‘r, a consensus of hvgH'insts that 
home work should be limited and in logaid 
to the points included m the school legulation 
at the city of Zurich For the secondary schools 
it reads as follows; “ The honx' work muf>t 
be thoroughly prepared for by tht' iiisiruction 
The repeated copying of (lie same task as a 
punishment is inapprojiriate Fiom the fore- 
noon to the afternoon of the same day no tasks 
may be given For Sundays and holidays, as 
well as the vacations, no more tasks are to be 
given than from one day to another. Where 
several teachers give instruction in the same 
class, there should be an understanding in 
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regard to thr jmd (*\tciii, and a propi^r 

division, of tho homo tasks ” W. H. B. 

See School Management 
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HOMER — The name Homer means to us 
the Iliad and tin* Odynsei/^ the two Hreck epics 
with whieli occidental literature begins It is 
generally agri‘ed that these earliest poems of 
hhirope are also the greatest A fact so strik- 
ing, while it raises questions that cannot be an- 
swered, itself goes far to justify the place* which 
(Jieek has held m occidental education, if 
literature should have in (‘ducation any con- 
siderable place. These epics are also a poetic 
picture (not a scientific description) of a his- 
torical period, an early stage m the deyelop- 
m(*nt of European society In this sense they 
may be called the beginning of European writ- 
ten history, though they are fiction Archaeo- 
logical finds, as idols, utensils, artistic handi- 
work, lordly dwellings, also throw light on the 
life of which they are the product, and are a 
parallel to Homer on tfiis side, at some points 
perhaps of more scientific value, but for most 
jieople these fragimnits have less interest than 
the poet’s whole 

Such highly wrought compositions, of nearly 
15,000 and 12,000 lines respectively, must have 
had predecessors, though none survive. First, 
the iiK'ter is not that of rude beginnings The 
dactylic hexameter is bound by strict laws, 
yet IS flexible and expressive, and is employed 
with a mastery that speaks of long practice, 
it was probably formed long before Homer, by 
the slow welding of two more primitive short 
verses The language also is not the unmixed 
speech of one region and a single period; it is 
a literary dialect, as truly as the language of 
Tennyson, combining for artistic use forms and 
phrases that in living speech had belonged to dis- 
tant localities and distinct generations and that 
bear the marks of long poetic tradition. Again, 
into the tale itself are skillfully woven some 
(‘lements that are shown to have originated, 


and been highly (*laborat(‘d in verse, in widely 
separated parts of Hellas. Finally, there arc 
allusions m the poems to earlier heroic lays, 
tales of famous deeds, and to songs of labor and 
of festival, and of mourning Far from being 
themselves primitive, the two poems are the 
culmination of a long d(*velopment, the product 
of an age of high poetic culture and informed 
with the distiiKitive qualities of the greatest 
Hellenic art, however undeveloped the people 
may have been in other respects The date 
of the poems is unknown, by inference and 
conjecture it may be placed about 1000 to 
800 B c 

The Iliad is probably slightly the earlier 
The title Ihad seems at first inappropriate, 
only a small part of the war against Ilios, an- 
other name for Troy, is included Yet around 
the account of the wrath of Achilles and its 
consequences the poet groups a sufficient ac- 
count of the origin and of typical incidents of 
the war to represent well the nature and spirit 
of the whole The name is after all not an 
artistic fault The subject of the Odyssey is 
the return of Odysseus after the fall of Troy 

The two poems together present a wide range 
of human life undei forms both simple and 
tyjncal, so elemental that they are m essence 
true for all ag(*s. And this is done with dignity, 
with a purity of taste that rarely errs, with a 
rapid movement that is never hurried, with 
a charm that holds the reader as it held the 
ancient listener of every class In Oreek edu- 
(*ation, from the earliest of which we know any- 
thing, the Iliad and Odi/ssey were the school- 
books most widely used The language was 
almost as antique by the fifth century b c as 
that of (Chaucer to us, it therefore gave the 
Greek boy a little of the philological training 
that comes with the study of a foreign tongui*, 
and was at the same time the basis of all later 
poetic language, so far as that differed — and 
it always differs — from daily speech The 
substance also of the poems (‘iitered into all 
later Greek literature 

Were these masterpieces the work of one 
master, Homer, or of two, or of a group or school 
of popular poets How did the Iliad and 
Od/ysscy come into being‘s That is the Homciic 
question The two poems have about as much 
likeness and difference as two novels of Scott 
or of Thackeray have If one supreme poet 
of that age is a marvel, still more are two 
And yet more marvelous would be a whole* 
school of poets, of more than one generation, 
all working in the same spirit, all anonymous, 
who should by any kind of joint activity, con- 
temporaneous or successive, produce two such 
extraordinary works of genius Yet it is true 
that each poem, while essentially a unit, con- 
tains incongruities not easy to explain. We 
must certainly admit later additions and in- 
terpolations, of considerable extent in the Iliad, 
less in the Odyssey After more than a century 
of active investigation and vigorous discussion. 
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vviili tlu‘ Pwlegotncita of Wolf (1795), 
scholars arc tending toward definite acceptance 
of one poet, wholly unknown except in the 
poems, with moderate additions and changes 
by successors and imitators, through whom, 
mainly by puhhc recitation, the poems were 
transmitted for several centuries, until written 
copies became common The references below 
will indicate where full discussion may be found 
In modern schools since the Renaissance 
Homer has been more read than any other 
classic (Ireek author, both because of his 
importance m the development of European 
l(‘tters and because his peculiar charm is of 
a sort that attracts young people as well as 
iheir teachers At present Homer is taken 
up after a very moderate amount of read- 
ing in Attic prost‘, he is continued more or 
l(\ss alongside of other authors in Gymnasium, 
h/(‘k\ and college; the difficulties of interpreta- 
tion and the Homer;c question are a large topic 
III university study Herbart and a very few 
teachers have maintained that (Ireek study 
should begin with Homer, on pedagogical 
grounds Evidently that is an error Would 
any one maintain that Clerman boys should 
b(*gin English with Chaucer, or that we should 
begin German with the N ibdungenliedf 

Homer should rather be postponed till more of 
Attic Greek has been read, both Iliad and 
Odyssey might then be read rapidly and nearly 
(‘iitire. Thus they would make more nearly 
their proper impression, and give far more 
jdeasui e On the linguistic side at this first read- 
ing the comparison with Attic forms, diction, 
and syntax should aim at full understanding 
()1 the poet’s meaning, and little more. And 
th(‘ rhythm, a most important element in the 
poetic form, is commonly quite missed. It is 
in ev(Mi, or two-four, time, while English and 
German imitations, like Longfellow’s Evange- 
line, are in triple time. The simplest way to 
aeiiuire the true movement is to re(*ite a few 
lines while walking, this leads one naturally 
to make the two halves of each foot equal, as 
they should be Eor the English lines that is 
a villainous distortion; for the Greek the true 
iliythm IS far more melodious and expressive 
The titles below merely suggest a good line of 
a])inoach to tin* works on Homer — a library in 
themselves T. D Q. 
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EdUiona — 

Hometi Opera Tom I, II, Iluits, III, IV, Odyssea 
Hecog 1) H Monro et T W Allen (Oxford Umv. 
Press ) Recent, good, well-printed textH 
Iliad, ed by D B Monro, and Odyssey, ed by W W 
Merry School editions, complete, with brief Eng- 
lish notes 

Homers I has, erkldrt von K F Ameis u C Hentze 
2 Bde rnit Anhang (Leipzig, Teubner ) 

Homers Ody^set, erkldrt von K F Ameis u C. Hentze 
2 Bde mil Anhang (Leipzig, Teubner ) This and 
the preceding have full German notes, with numer- 
ous references to special works — the most satisfac- 
tory single edition for a teacher New editions of 
separate Hefie often appear The partial editions 


in the College Scries (Ginn and ( 'o ) ari' based on 
this 

Dialect and (hamnuir — 

Monro, D B Grammar of the Homeric Dialect 2fl 
ed (Oxford, 1H91 ) Indispensable for a teacher 
Seymour, T D Introduction to the Language and Ver^n 
of Homer (Boston ) For Schools Also in the 
School Iliad, edited by the same 

Lexicons — 

Autenhieth, G Homeric Dictionary Tr bv R P 
Keep, revised by Isaai Flagg (New York) Brief, 
for rapid rc‘adiiig 

Capellb, C Vol/stdndige^ Worierhuch ilber die Geduhtc 
des Homeros a der Homeriden 9th ed (Leipzig, 
1889 ) Indispensable for a teacher 

Translations — 

Iliad, by A Lang, W Leaf, and E Myers (London, 
1883 ) Excellent prose version 
Odyssey, by S H Butcher and A Lang Companion 
to the pri^ceding, equally good 
Odyssey, by G H Palmer (Boston, 1891 ) Often 
reprinted 

Of the numerous translations m verse two ma^ be 
mentioned — 

Chapman, G The Iliads of Homer Vigorous P^liza- 
bethan English 

WoRSLEY, P S The Odyssey of Homer, new edition 
(Edinburgh and London, 1895 ) In Spenserian 
stanzas 

Handbooks — 

Browne, H Handbook of Homeric Study (London, 

1905 ) 

Dorpfeld, W Troja u Ilion 2 vols (AthiHis, 

1902 ) Full aeeount of excavations at Troy 
Jlbb, R C Homer (Glasgow, Boston, 1887 ) 

HtUl the best general mtroduetion, but antiquated 
on the archopological side 

Keller, A G Homeric Study 2d t*d (N(‘w York, 

1906 ) 

Lano, a Homer and his Age (London, 190() ) 

The World of Homer (London, 1910 ) 

Leaf, W A Companion to the Iliad (London and 
New York, 1892 ) 

Murray, G Rise of the Gnek Epic 2d ed (Oxford, 
1911 ) 

Rothe, C Die Ilias ah Dirhtung (Paderborii, 1910 ) 
Seymour, T D Life in the Homeric Agt (Nei\ 
York, 1907 ) 

HOMERIC EDUCATION -- See Gheei l, 
Education in Ancient. 

HOMES AND REFUGES FOR CHIL- 
DREN. — See Orphans, Education of 

HONDURAS, EDUCATION IN — Hon- 
duras has an area of 40,000 square mile.s witli 
a population, in 1905, of 500,000, oi less than 
eleven inhabitants to a square mile The vast 
body of the peof)lc are Indians, and of these it 
is estimated that 90,000 are uncivilized Tin' 
republic is governed under a charter pro- 
claimed m 1894 which provides for the election 
of a president by popular vote for a term of 
four years and a congress, the members of 
which are also elected liy populai vote, in the 
ratio of one to every 10,000 inhabitants The 
administration of public affairs is intrusted to 
a council of six ministers, oin' of whom has 
general charge of public instruction The con- 
stitution provides for a system of free, secular 
primary schools, with compulsory attendance 
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for children seven to fifteen years of age; but 
by reason of tlie siiarseness of the population, 
and its racial character, as well as the political 
upheavals of the country, littl(‘ advance has 
been made in the gcnieral diffusion of education 
The latest ofh(;ial statistics (1909) give the 
number of primary schools as 600, with about 
32,000 pupils; an average attendance is main- 
tained of 75 per cent For primary education 
the gov^ernment expends about SI 40,000 (silver) 
annually 

At the chief town of each of the sixteen de- 
jiartnients of the republic there is a school 
for secondary education (colcgio) with normal 
school attached. The government subsidizes 
these departmental schools and also maintains 
a (Vntral Institute (secondary) at the capital, 
T(‘gucigalpa. Recent efforts have been made to 
raise the standard of training for teacliers and 
to induce young people to engage in the service 
by increasing the appropriations foi salaries 

For the higln^r grades of education the follow- 
ing establishments are maintained: At Tegu- 
cigalpa, the Central UnivcTsity, with depart- 
ments of law, medicine, literature, and science 
In connection with the universitv there is a free 
public library, founded bv President Soto in 
ISSO, the College for Women, with courses in 
modern languages, music, domestic economy, 
physiology, and hygiene; the National Seien- 
tihc and laterary Institute; a manual training 
school for mechanic and decorative arts. 
There is also a theological seminary and paro- 
chial school attached, which is supirorted by 
and under the control of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The National School of Medicine 
has recently been ])ut upon a firm financial basis, 
and it IS hoped that it may soon recover its 
former prestige About 25,000 pesos arc 
annually spent to support students of engineer- 
ing and other practical professions in the United 
States, Mexico, and Europe. The increasing 
demand for engineers has led to preliminary 
measures looking to provision for their profes- 
sional training cither by the reestablishment 
of the department of engineering, which was 
formerly included in the university, or by the 
organization of an independent school of en- 
gineering. 

Honduras, British. — A crown colony com- 
prising an area of 7562 square miles bordering 
on the Caribbean Sea The population numbers 
about 41,000 The chief town is Belize, with 
population between 9000 and 10,000. There 
are forty-one public primary schools in the 
colony, maintained almost entirely by govern- 
ment grants, which amounted in 1909 to 3714 
($18,000). The enrollment in these schools 
was 4417, and the average attendance 3187, 
or 83 per cent of the enrollment There are 
also five private primary schools, of which two 
have secondary departments, and three private 
secondary schools. Belize is a center for the 
local examinations maintained by Cambridge 
University. A. T. S 
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HONOR SCHOOLS. — Examinations and 
courses for degrees in the English universities 
are divided into two classes, — the pass or 
ordinary, and the honor school. The require- 
ments for the pass degree are less extensive, and 
demand less specializc'd study than those for 
the degrees in the honor schools Generally 
the studies for pass degrees are arranged eithei 
in groups or are partlv prescribed and partlv 
elective The studies in the honor schools an' 
narrowly specialized, and demand intensive' 
study in one or two allied fields The follo\v- 
ing arc the honor schools at Oxford* htcrcj 
humamoreSy mathematics, natural scK'iice, juris- 
prudence, modern historv, theology, oriental 
studies, English language and literature, modern 
European languages. At Cambridge the honoi 
schools are known as Triposes and include' 
classical, economics, historical, law, mathe- 
matical, mechanical sciences, natural sciemce's, 
moral sciences, medieval and modern language's, 
oriental languages, and theological At the* 
Manchester Universitv, to take a modern in- 
stitution, the heinor schoe)ls arc classics, his- 
tory, English language and literature, modem 
languages and literature, ])hile)se)phv, architee*- 
ture, economic and fiolitical sciemces, eiriental 
studies, C'eltic stuehe's The organization e)f 
honor courses in the colh'ges of the United 
States is very ree'cnt These are discussed m 
the article on College, American The 
Canadian institutions follow more generally the 
English custom. 

See Universities; Cambridge University; 
Oxford University, etc 

HONORARY DEGREES — See Degrees. 

HOODS. — See Academic Costume. 

HOOLE, CHARLES (1610-1667) — The 
most important writer on contemporary school 
practice of the seventeenth century, educated 
at Wakefield Free School, and graduated from 
Lincoln College, Oxford (M A 1636) He 
was master of the Rotherham Fiee School, 
and afterwards Rector of Great Ponton, Lincoln- 
shire. In 1642, at the outbreak of the (hvil 
War, he went to London and, as Anthony a 
Wood says, “ by the invitation of certain noted 
citizens he taught a private school there, be- 
tween Goldsmith’s alley in Rcdcross Street 
and Maidenhead-Court m Aldersgate Street. 
By 1651 he had removed his private grammar 
school to Tokenhousc Garden in Lothbury, 
not far from the Royal Exchange; where, as 
in the former school, the generality of the youth 
were instructed to a miracle ” He became 
later Rector of Stock near Chelmsford in Essex, 

where he mostly spent the remainder of his 
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days with great content to himself and his 
parishioners.” Finally, Wood suiiiinarizes him 
as ‘‘a noted royalist and therefore suffered for 
it in the beginning of the wars, was a good 
Latinist, Grecian and Hebrician and admirably 
skilled m classical learning.” 

Hoole’s chief book is entitled- A New Dis~ 
covery [ = Description or Disclosing] of the old 
Art of Teaching Schools, In four small Treatises, 
concerning 1 A Petty Schoole, 2 The Ushers 
Duty, 3 The Masters Method, 4 Scholastick 
Discipline — in a Grammar School Shewing 
how Children in their playing years may Gram- 
matically attain to a firm groinidedness in and 
exercise of the Latine, Greek and Hebrew Tongues. 
Willie n about Twenty-three years ago, for the 
Benefit of Rotherham School where if ?ens first 
used, and after fourteen years trial by diligent 
practise in London in many par ticulnrs enlarged, 
and now at la^t published for the general profit, 
espeeially of young Schoole- Masters, etc 1600 

At the end of the ” Address to All favourers of 
good learning” Hoole gives a ‘‘Note of School 
Authors most jiroper for every Form of Scholars 
in a Grammar School ” In one row he places 
classical authors to be rf'ad, and in a parallel 
row subsidiary authors to be consulted This 
he does for each of th(' forms into which he 
divides a school Hoole, in the course of his 
woik, gives the names of l)(‘t ween 250 and 300 
authors and writers of textbooks allotted out 
amongst the different foims of the school, and 
the New Discovery is therefore a most important 
storehouse of school bibliography 

In the Petty School, Hoole shows how chil- 
dren should be taught “ with delight and profit,” 
pronunciation, spelling, reading The Usher s 
Duty IS chiefly connected with the perfecting 
of English reading and teaching Lily's Gram- 
mai The MasteCs Method deals with the 
training of scholars in Grammar, Authors, and 
Exercises; Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. The 
Petty School is a preliminary school, the usher 
deals with Forms I, II, III and the Master’s 
work begins m Form IV. 

Hoole d(‘serves credit for laying emphasis 
on the earliest teaching of the child He says: 
“ The Petty [t e. French petit] school is the place 
where indeed the first principles of all religion 
and learning ought to be taught, and therefore 
rather deserveth that moie encouragement 
should be given to the teachers of it than that 
it should be left as a work for poor women or 
others, whose necessities compel them to under- 
take it as a mere shelter from beggary ” Hence 
he appeals for the appointment of well qualified 
teachers for the Petty School, and the endow- 
ment of such posts with adequate funds, es- 
pecially praising Bathurst and Gouge for their 
efforts m this direction. He considers forty 
children as many as any one teacher ought to 
have in one class In the section entitled 
Scholastic Discipline Hoole deals with the 
Founding of a Grammar School, and appeals 
jji provision of further schools and masters. 


Besides the New Discovery, Hoole wrote: (1) 
An Easie Entrance to the Latine Tongue. 1649 
(2) Terminationes et Exempla Declinationum 
et Conjiigationurn 1650 and 1659. (3) Pro- 

pria Quae Maribus, Quae Genus and As in 
Praesenti, Englished and Explained 1650. (4) 
The Latine Grammar Fitted for the Use of Schools 
1651 (317 pp.) (5) 'H KAINH A1 A@i1kH. 

Novum Testamentum. Uuic editioni omnia 
difficihorum Vocabulorum Themata, quae in 
Georgii Pasoris Lexicon Grammatice rcsolvuntur , 
in marguie apposuit Carolus Hoole In eorum 
scilicet graham, qui prima Graecae Linguae 
tyrocinia faciunt 1653 (6) A translation of 

Maturinm Corderius's School- Colloquies. 1657 
(7) Vocabidarium Parvum Anglo- Lat mum, In 
usum Pueruloriim, qui prima Latinae Linguae 
Tyrocinia faciunt. 1657 (8) Sentences for 

children, Enghsh and Latin from Leonard 
Culman. 1658. (9) A translation of Come- 

nius’ Orbis Sensualiurn Pictus. 1659. (10) 

A translation of C atoms disticha de Moribus, 
Dicta insignia Septem Sapienturn Graeciae, 
Minn Piibliani, sive Senecae Proverbia, Anglo- 
Latina 1059 (This contains a valuable Pref- 
ace by Iloole on his Methods.) (11) Chil- 
dren's Talke, English and Latine 1659. (12) 

The Common Rudiments of Latine Grammar 
Usually Taught in all Schools 1659. (166 pp 

including Index ) (13) Examinatio Gram- 

maticae Latinae in usurn Scholarum adornatae 
1660. (14) A Ccntuiij of Epistles English and 

Latine; selected out of the most used School- 
Authors — VIZ. TuUie, Plinie, and Textor By 
imitating of which children may readily get a 
proper style for writing letters 1660 (15) 

P. Terentii Comoedia Sex Anglo- Latinae. 
Edited by Hoole, 1663 (16) Aesop's Fables 

English and Latin 1700 F. W 
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HOPE COLLEGE, HOLLAND, MICH. ~ 

Founded in 1851 as Pioneer School, reorganized 
as Holland Academy in 1857, and incorporated 
as Hope College in 1866, this institution is co- 
educational and IS under the auspices of the 
Reformed Church in America In addition 
to the college a preparatory school and a school 
of music are maintained. The requirements for 
entrance are about fifteen units. The college 
courses are arranged m classical, philosophical, 
modern language, and natural science groups, 
and all lead to the A.B. degree. There are 
twenty members on the instructing staff. The 
total enrollment in 1910-11 was 388. 
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HOPKINS BEQUEST AND THE HOP- 
KINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL — The fund 
was established by the will of Edward Hopkins, 
a London merchant who emij^rated to Hartford 
in 1638, and was many times governor of Con- 
necticut. Subsociuently returning, however, 
to England, he died there m 1658. After 
making other bequests, he l(‘ft the residue of 
his New England estate — besides £500 to 
be delivered upon the death of his widow — 
to give some encouragement in those foreign 
jilantations for tlie breeding up of hopeful 
youths in a wav of learning, both at the gram- 
mar school and college ’’ , two residents of each 
('Onnecticut colony were named to execute 
the trust After some hindrance the trustees 
m 1664 gave £400 for the grammar school at 
Hartford, and agreed to divide the remainder 
equally between the grammar schools at New 
Haven and Hadley, Mass , the latter being 
obligated, however, to give to Harvard (College 
the sum of £ 100. Eventuallv, New Haven 
leceived £412 and Hadley £308. When the 
widow died in 1699, none of the original trustees 
surviving, then successors applied for the £500 
becjiK'st, but were told that the estate did not 
sufhc(‘ to pay it. In the hesitation to enter 
u})on a doubtful suit at law m a distant court, 
nothing was done. In 1708 the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel (</ a ), learning 
of the failure of the bequest, moved in Chancery 
that it be assigned to the Society Whereupon 
friends of Harvard C/ollege moved vigorously 
m the matter and recovered nearly £800, prin- 
cipal and interest, of which sum the master in 
Chancery awarded three fourths to Harvard 
and one fourth to the Cambridge Grammar 
School It does not now appear how this 
direction of the fund was justified 

The beciuest so apportioned has been used 
in the mam as directed New Haven has 
utilized her portion most successfully The 
Hopkins Grammar School, organized m 1668, 
has maintained an unbroken succession under 
the original trust, and has proved a most im- 
1)01 taut i)iej)aiatory school to Yale almost 
fiom the foundation of the latter. Hadley, 
Hartford, and Cambridge have not maintained 
Hi'parate foundations The first of these has 
m(*rged it> remaining colonial grants and dona- 
tions 111 the town high school, the two latter 
maintain from similar funds classical masters 
in their respective high schools. At Cam- 
bridge he IS called the Hopkins classical master. 
^ , W. H. K. 
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HOPKINS, MARK (1802-1887). — Fourth 
president of Williams College, born at Stock- 
bndge. Mass , Feb. 4, 1802. He was in- 
structed by private tutors and at the Clinton 
Academy, and was graduated from Williams 
College m 1824. Five years later he com- 
pleted the course of instruction at the Berkshire 
Medical School. He was for several years in- 
structor 111 jirivate schools at Stockbridge and 
Richmond. For six years (1830 to 1836) h(‘ 
was a professor, and for thirty-six years he was 
president of Williams College. Under his 
presidency the course of instruction was broad- 
ened and the system of discipline modified 
Physiology and other sciences were added to 
the course, and he developed the theory that 
“ the college t hat is best is that in which ther(‘ 
IS the least government ” He made the pei- 
sonal influence of the teaching staff the chief 
factor in the government of the college. H(' 
was active m promoting the cause of education 
m mission fields, and gave three courses of 
lectures on moral science before the Lowell In- 
stitute (1844, 1860, 1861) In addition to his 
numerous sermons and addresses on education, 
he published Lectures on Moral Science (1862), 
Christian Ethics (1869), An Outline Stuclij of 
Man (1873), and Teachings and (^ounsch 
(1884) He died at Williamstown, Mass , on 
June 17, 1887, having continued his connection 
with the college as lecturer on mental and moral 
philosophy after he resigned the presidency 

W. S. M. 

For portrait, see p. 219 

See Williams College. 
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HORMAN, WILLIAM (d. 1535). — English 
schoolmaster, born at Salisbury and educated 
at Winchester He may have studied at Cam- 
bridge, and was fellow of New College, Oxford, 
when he became master at Eton m 1487, m 
1494 he beeame master of Winchester until 
1502, when he became fellow and later viee- 
provost of J^lton Horman was the author of 
many works m the fields of history, theology, 
and gi am mar. His best known work was the 
Vulgaria, published by Pynsoii m 1519, a col- 
lection of sentences in English and Latin ar- 
ranged according to subjects, e.g ^ de jnetate, de 
impietate, de exercilameniis et hidis, etc. The 
work presents an interesting picture of school 
life as seen by one who knew the two best 
schools of his day intimately In the Anti- 
hossicon (1521) Horman came to the defense 
of his friend, William Lily (q v ), wh()S(‘ nudliod 
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of teaching Latin had been attacked by Robert 
Whyttington. 
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HORNBOOK. — A device for teaching tlie 
alphabi't and the first reading lessons to begm- 
n(*rs Tt consisted of a flat board with a handle, 
and on this was pasted a sheet of pajier contain- 
ing the letters of the alphabet, the vowels, com- 
binations of vowels and consonants (ab, eh, 
etc ), th(‘ Benediction (In the Name of the 
P'atlu'r, and of the Son, and of the Holy (Uiost 
\mcn), the Lord’s Prayer, and sometimes the 
Homan numerals. Over this was placed a 
l-hiii sheet of transparent horn, which gives the 
name to the device, held down by narrow strips 
of some thin metal and nails. The handles 
were generally pierced with a hole by which 
th(' hoinbook was fastened on the girdles or 
round the necks of the scholars The backs 
of the hornbooks, such as were used in noble 
families, were sometimes covered with leather 
embossed with a picture of St George and the 
Dragon, or Charles 1 mounted on a horse, or 
with silvei or gold filigree work. When the 
hornbooks came into use (cannot now be traced, 
l)ut they were C(‘rtamly known at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. In a manuscript 
of Saciobosco, c 1442, a teacher is represented 
holding in his hand a board sliaped like the horn- 
l)ook, on which the Roman numerals up to nine 
are written (see Smith, Rara Anthmcticay 
Boston, 1908) The hornbook, containing only 
the alphabet, appears in an illustration in 
Heisch’s Maigarita issued in 1503. 

By the end of the sixteenth century the use of 
t lie hornbook is referred to as a common prac- 
t,ic(' in Knglish literature. And so it continued 
t o be to tlic end of the eighteenth century, for 
in 1790 a large English dealer in hornbooks 
found that orders for them came to a stop. In 
America the use of the hornbook was as wide- 
sjiread as in England, and declined at about the 
same time, the end of the eighteenth century. 
The hornbook of the English and American 
type is not found in Europe, although similar 
shaped alphabet boards without the horn were 
used, as e.g m Holland (AB boordje)^ Germany 
(ABC ToJbella), France {tablettej carte ^ La Croix 
(ie par Dieu), Italy {un ahbiciy ceiUuruola), i 

Since the letters of the alphabet in hornbooks 
and primers were sometimes preceded by a 
cross, the first line and frequently the whole 
alphabet was called criss-cross (Christ’s cross) 
row. It IS known that the hornbook was some- 
times made in the shape of a cross, although 
examples are difficult to find. 

Gingerbread hornbooks were familiar m the 
eighteenth century, the pupil being allowed 
as a H'Nvard to (‘at th(‘ l(‘tt(‘r winch he learned. 


Derivatives of the hornbook were the card- 
board and wooden battledores on which th(‘ 
letters of the alphabet were printed In 8pit(‘ 
of the great vogue of hornbooks, very few still 
remain, and their value, once Id or 2d, has now 
risen to $100 or $150 

See Primer. 
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HORNE, THOMAS (1010-1654) - Head- 
master of Eton College, 1648-1654 He was 
educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 1624-1628. 
Between leaving Oxford and becoming head- 
master of Eton, Horne had taught a jirivate 
school {c 1633) in London, had been master 
of the Free School at Leicester for two years 
and headmaster of Tonbridge School from 1638 
to 1848 His son William became headmaster 
of Harrow Horne was a translator of the 
Janua Linguariim — as drawn up by William 
Bathe or Bataeus (1564-1614), head of the Iiish 
(’ollege of Jesuits at Salamanca. The book 
therefore is to be distinguished from the Janua 
Lnignnram (^f Conienius {qv)y who borrowed 
part of the idea from the Salamanca Janua. 
Horne’s editorial work on the Salamanca Janua 
is more careful than that of John Harrnar (q r). 
He revised the English of th(‘ fornu'r version of 
William Welde and John Harrnar, (‘dited the 
Latin text of the Janua, altered the order of the 
words, and added marginal notes It is inter- 
esting to note that Thomas Horn(‘ was the last 
translator into English of the Salamaiuja 
Janua Linguarum (1645) and the first translator 
of Comenius’ Janua Linguarum (said to have 
been published as early as 1634) In 1641, 
while headmaster of Tonbridge Scliool, Horne 
published Manuduvtio in 

Aedern Palladia. This book discusses the most 
valuable method of reading good authors It is 
one of the best works of the jieriod for showing 
contemporary school aims m the teaching of 
classics Horne realizes the place of observa- 
tion and comparison of words and sentences, 
as well as phrases, and epithets, and the mental 
discipline involved in the attention to the 
minutiae, of composition, and insists, as Vives 
and As(diam had done, on (‘iitries in jiaper 
books of all that has been obser^ ed in the read- 
ing of authors, and In' gives a full account of 
imitation in writing. (See (U)Mmonpl\ce 
Books.) Horne also wrote Rhctoricae Com- 
pendium (Latino-anglice), 1651. F W. 
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HORTICULTURE, EDUCATION IN. — In 

North America, a group of subjects has been 
assembled in colleges of agriculture under the 
general name of Horticulture, including fruit- 
growing or pomology, flower-growing or flori- 
culture, vegetable-growing or olericulture, and 
also ornamental gard(‘Tiing and the general 
glass-house and nursery subjects It is not 
a homogen(M)us grouj), but it has so happened 
that persons have been trained to handle 
it as a coordinate to the group of general 
agriculture The group of gcnieral agriculture 
lias included the mam or jin^vailing farm organi- 
zation, the laising of staple foodstuffs and tin* 
nailing of animals, whereas horticulture has 
comprised many of the adjunct and amateur 
and si'ini-urbaii phases of faim life The old 
jxalagogical group of agriculture' is being divided 
into its component paits, and in the most ad- 
vaiuied of the colleges of agriculture, the word 
“agriculture” is no longer used as a name for 
course's, animal husbandry, farm mechanics, 
dairying, soil subjects, and others, have been 
separated out of it, and there is now a 
tendency to separate the farm-crops part into its 
units Similarly, horticulture is in the process of 
division In some institutions the' thre'e mam 
parts are now separated or in active process of 
separation Whether these anel other fiarts 
of the subjects shall be treateel as separate 
entities and be coordinated uiidei one ad- 
ministrative unit known as horticulture, is 
mostly an institutional question , but there can 
be no doubt that now or in the near future the 
parts must be handled by different specialists. 
The horticultuial industries ha\(' now become 
much differentiated and often highly specialized, 
and they frequently comprise entire farming 
schemes, and this calls for a very fi’ee handling 
of th(' subjects in the colleges 

In this country horticulturi' has di'veloped 
as a college subject rather than as a common 
school or training school subject. Only very 
recently have we begun with much hope of 
success to found special separate horticultural 
schools on the plan of European t'stablishments 
The earliest special developments of horti- 
culture in the colleges of agriculture ajipear to 
have been in Michigan under Traev, Oarfield, 
and successors (W. W Tracy was assistant 
firofessor of botany and horticulture in the 
Michigan Agricultural College m 18G7,and full 
professor of horticulture m 1809), New York 
(1874) and Ohio under Lazenby, Iowa under 
Budd, 1876 Probably the first full jirofessor- 
ship in horticulture in a university, with no 
other name in the tith', was that established at 
Cornell m 1888 Probably the first experiment 
station to employ a “ liorticulturist ” was the 
Now York Agricultiiial Experiment Station, 
at (h'lK'va, 1882 At pn'sent, horticulture is 
lepresented by a dt'jiartiiK'iit oi m tin* title of an 
offici'r 111 practically all the American collegi's 
of agi icultun', and also m expeiiment stations, 
and the equipment in many cases is very large. 
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In most early professorships horticulture was 
associated with botany, forestry, or landscape 
gardening As a separate subject or chan, 
it was often an offshoot of botany. Although 
it touches affairs at everv point, horticulture is 
primarily a biological subject, and it must always 
have the closest associations with botany 
The Field of Horticultinal Education — In 
the specialization m college's of agricultuic, 
some of th(' subjects that formeily were' in- 
cluded m horticulture are s('gi*egated to separate' 
elepartments This is corning tei be true' e)f 
plant-breeding and of some of the' either ajijili- 
e;ations of botanv. But the real held of the' 
horticulture gi’oup still remains, sufficient in 
range anel varietv to attract the be'st effeirt eif 
the veiv be'st men In the apphe'ations, the' 
colleges of agriculture must assureelly teae'li 
along the lines of public needs The' public 
needs m this he'lel are we'll e^xpresse'el m the kinds 
of horticultuial societies that are now ine)st 
prominent The vigorous horticultural societie's 

are of four kinels — poniologie*al, floricultural, 
market-gaiden, and nursery business These' 
represent four gre^at horticultural traeles e)i 
occupations, persons who are expert in eiiu' of 
these occupations usually are not expert in 
others Eve'rv highlv eleve'loped hortie*ultuial 
department sheiuld have at least these divismns 
If it is not de'sirable, m anv eommoriwe'alth, 
to have a separate' nursery sub-department, it 
will still b(' necessary to teae*h seimething eif 
nursery practice as an uiiderlvmg anel co- 
ordinating part of all good hortie'iiltural work 
Each of the‘S(' divisions must be m chaige' e)f 
a man who is e'xjiert m the' trade, as we'll as 
thoroughly grouneled in the science anel phile>'>- 
ophy of the occiqiation Tlie laboratory work 
shoulei be abundant, and it sheiuld cove'r the' 
whole theory and process of the' given art In 
the pomedeigical divisiein there' sheiuld be a 
laboratory e)f, say, thirty acres of ae*tual orciiaids, 
in which all phases of the work, fr-e)m start to 
finish, may be m natural operation , and if these* 
phases cannot be taught at the time of year 
when the stude'iits are in the habit of ce)mmg 
to college, the time of coming should be e'hanged, 
for the seasons, and the operations that folleiw 
the seasons cannot be changed to suit a tra- 
ditional college year Similarly, m the* other 
lines there must be ample areas that are used 
as teaching laboratories, - - actual nurseries, 
actual glass houses of practicable extent, actual 
garden farms in operation All the work, if it i^ 
to be of college grade, must be projected on a 
background of sufficient training in the natural 
sciences and the essential arts 

To meet the needs of rural civilization, it is 
essential that we build larger and in such a way 
that the future necessities will (‘xpand our scheme 
rather than break it In mat(*rial equipment 
there must be (1) land, (2) a large area umh'i 
glass, (3) orchaids, iiurserK's, gauh'iis, (4) build- 
ings containing special scientific laboi atoi i(*s, 
libraries, classrooms, and the like, (o) miisc'ums 
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TIk* iiiuscMinis should ])v aciivu' iojudiing equip- 
iTK'iitrS. One luusouiii might well eontam cross- 
s ‘ctions of all the kinds (d greenhousi's and all 
gn'enhouse appliances ; another, all the spray- 
nig machines, and these machines might be used 
on occasion , another, the hand implements of 
hortnuilture , another, all the horticultural 
pott(‘ry, aiiotluT, tlie horticultural jiioducts, 
and otluTs will be needed In addition, then* 
should be living museums, — one containing 
the trees and shrubs (an arboretum), another 
containing th(‘ varieties of fruits, another con- 
taining the piTi'iimal and other herbs There* 
should be some one plaete in every state wheie 
all these various things are preserved and on 
exhibition for the information of students and 
the people 

There is another class of subjects that is yet 
undeveloped m horticultural departments 
The dairy d(‘])artments of agricultural colleges 
are largely manufacturing enterpiises, they 
manufacture butter and cheese and other milk 
]n oducts They cover a definite set of problems, 
and this is one reason why they are developing 
rapidly There are also horticultural manu- 
factuies, — canning, preserving, evaporating 
of vegetaliles and fruits, the making of jellies 
and juic(‘s and other secondary products, — 
SOUK* 01 all of which should be investigated and 
taught by the colleges of agriculture The 
utilization of the waste products of fruit grow- 
ing and v(‘getable growing has scarcely begun 
to dev(‘loj) in this countiy, and the manufac- 
tun* of the stajile horticultural products is not 
vet taught 

A s a School Subject — In the public schools 
horticultun* is not likely to be taught, m general, 
as a separate subject or class Pieces of agri- 
culture are j)ut together into some kind of 
educational })lan or sequence, and some of these 
jneces aie derived from horticultural subjects. 
In particular schools fruit growing or flower 
growing or other applications may be intro- 
duced to meet local demands Gardening may 
be made a most useful adjunct to school work, 
but its purpose m most cases — particularly m 
the iormal school garden — is to provide a base 
loi the development of nature study and for 
geneial training rather than primarily to teach 
garden cuilture as such The mfluerice of plants 
and of ])lantmg on children is not yet sufficiently 
understood Horticultural subjects will be 
increasingly imjiortant as means of putting the 
])upil 111 touch with the situations in life. 

Theie is undoubtedly to be a demand for 
special training schools and trade schools of 
horticultui’c Probably some of them will 
soon be diflercntiatcd as floricultural or other 
technical schools The fact that so much of 
the horticultural work is manual and Ls accom- 
plished under glass, makes it very useful as a 
training subject In the horticultural in- 
dustries there will probably be an increasing 
field for women, and horticultural schools for 
women (one of which has recently been estab- 


lished in th(‘ Unit(‘d Slab's) mav b(‘ c\p('ct('(l 
to arise neai many of the populous c('ni,(‘is 
A mafcin (Uiukminr} - - ( laidc'timg is t Ik* gieai 
outlet of the amateui No othei phas<‘ of land 
work off(*rs such Aanetv, covers so conqiletelv 
the pi ogress of the sc'asons, is ada,ptabl(' to so 
many situations and climates, or allows such 
complete exfiression of ])cIsonallt^ There- 
fore the teaching of amateur gardc'iiing is of 
the greatest importance both for country and 
town In the colleges of agriculture the com- 
mercial aspects of horticulture are chiefly em- 
phasized, but the amateur side mav be expected 
to become prominent as the country matures 
A different order of abilities is requir(*d m the 
teacher of amateur gardening from that de- 
manded m the handling of education for the 
great commercial specialties, and we cannot 
expect the subject to develop strongly m the 
colleges until special teachers are jiroMded 
These teachers must be highly skilled m 
the feeling for plants and well trained m the 
skill of plant growing It is probable that the 
special schools of hortu'ultun', that aie veiy 
strong on the manual side, will largely mei't 
these needs, particularly ior town lot and subur- 
ban gardiMiing 

Literature — There is a huge Ami'rican 
literature of horticulture, but then' are no 
school textbooks among thes(‘ wiitings (if we 
exclude school-gardening texts) All the texts 
on agriculture contain more or less horticulture , 
and horticulture is pioperh' a part of agricul- 
ture. There are y(‘t (Idl 1 ) no i)ooks (jf college 
grade in the gen(‘raliz(*d horticultuial field, 
that are prepan'd exprc'sslv as class 1 (‘xts, but 
many treatises on particular subj(*cts are used 
as class books and referenci' books Textbooks 
in fruit-growing, vegetable gardi'inng, floricul- 
ture, and the like, will undoubtedly soon 
appear. They arc partK'ulaily needed foi col- 
lege work Manuals of various kinds will be 
helpful m the training schools L. H. B. 

Horticultural Education in Europe diffeis 
from similai work in America most conspicu- 
ously in the fact that it is nevei given as a jiait of 
a college or university course* I'l equi'iith 1 heri* 
are given special couises of instiuction, essen- 
tially like thosi* provided in the se\eial “ shoit 
courses ” ol American agiicultuial colleges 
The typical plan, howt*vei, is that of a special oi 
“ continuation ” school, in wdiich attention is 
focused directly upon the technical tiaimng, 
little or no attention being gi\ en to the questions 
or materials of general education 

One of the best of these institutions is the 
Horticultural Institute ( Komgbchcs (Partner- 
Le/iranstalt) at Dahlern, in the suburbs of Bei- 
lin This institution is thoroughly typical, 
and a brief descnpti m of its (»rganization will 
give a fair idea of how such woik is conducted 
in continental countries The institute owns a 
tract of approximately twenty aens of \ery 
excellent garden land inclosed by a high fence 
on all sides Within tin* privacy of this iii- 
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closurr live ihc director and a few workmen 
who are directly responsible for the care of the 
place The plant consists further of a largo 
classroom building, a small greenhouse equip- 
ment, and a small experimental laboratory 
No students live in the institute buildings, 
though in many other places the residence of 
students is an essential part of the plan. 
About the buildings is a small tract laid off in 
ornamental gardens, containing on a small scale 
the usual features of an arboretum and nursery. 
A large collection of plants is made unnecessary 
through the close proximity of the unrivaled 
Berlin Botanic Gardens There are extensive 
plantations of dwarf and trained fruit trees 
and of small fruits Garden vegetables are 
cultivated on a smaller scale. The course of 
instruction covers two years, and is divided into 
three principal vocational lines (1) garden art 
(landscape gardening), (2) fruit culture, (3) 
plant culture Instruction is given chiefly by 
lectures, with occasional demonstrations and 
])raeticums There is leas field work, either 
recjuired or voluntary, than in similar courses 
in American agricultural colleges The reason 
lor this lies largely in the fact that applicants 
for admission are requiied to present certih- 
cates showing one year of voluntary military 
service and three years of practical held expe- 
rience. The work is designed, therefoie, to 
meet the needs of men who have already entered 
upon their professions and who have a fairly 
substantial groundwork of experience upon 
which to build their theoretical education 

A number of the European schools are 
founded by particular societies or by local 
municipalities, in order to assist special indus- 
tries There is, for instance, a school for the 
canning industry in Brunswick, a district where 
large quantities of fruit and vegetables are 
canned, there is a school especially adapted 
to the needs of vine growers at Geissenheim, in 
the wine district; and so on Similar local 
schools, some highly specialized and some moie 
general in their scope, are to be found in Swit- 
zerland and Austria The National School of 
Horticulture at Versailles is the most important 
one in France. In England there are several 
horticultural schools, mostly of a strictly local 
nature, the one at Wisley being perhaps the 
most famous. In this connection, however, 
the work at Kew should never be forgotten. 
Here many of the best gardeners have received 
their training The apprentice system is, 
however, the most popular method of training 
gardeners in England, and is in general the 
typical method of horticultural education in 
that country. F A W 

See Aguicultural Education; Botany; 
Gardens, School 

For references to the general field see under 
the articles here referred to. 

HOSPITAL ECONOMICS. — See Nurses, 
Education of. 


HOSPITAL SCHOOLS. — A hosintal inean.s 
primarily a guesthouse, and may be defined as 
an endowed inn or public house for the recep- 
tion of guests gratis, whether they were travel- 
ers, poor, aged, children (especially orphans 
or foundlings), or sick Hospitals seem to 
have been unknown to the ancients, Greek or 
Roman, in classical times The Jews dispute 
their invention with the Eastern CUiristians, 
but the balance of evidence is in favor of the 
latter Tlie earliest hospital known to histoiy 
appears in the middle of the fourth centiirv 
A D , when Eustathius appointed a superintend- 
ent of the Hospital {xenodocheion oi ptochotro- 
pheiori) for the poor at Sebaste in Pont us Epi- 
phaiiius speaks of it already as a custom for 
bishops to maintain such institutions ( Hteres^ 
75, c 1). One of the first acts of Basil the 
Great (q v) on becoming Bishop of Ca^area 
was to include hospitals for travelers, the poor 
and the sick in the institutions which he 
founded Julian the Apostate directed the 
establishment of state hospitals as rivals to 
those of the Christians The Council of CJial- 
cedon in 451 placed the clergy in charge* of 
hospitals on the same footing as churches, and 
Justinian {Codex I, 42, 40) deals with the five 
classes of hospitals under the heading of 
“ bishops and clergy 

From the first hospitals became connected 
with educaHon Among the earliest hospitals 
were orphanages and foundling hospitals, owing 
to the prevalent pagan practice of exposing 
infants and deserting children Constantine 
the Great himself established an orphanage at 
Constantinople, and formally sanctioned the 
gift of endowments to them The warden of 
orphans (orphanatropus) a priest, was a high 
official The orphanage oecame the song school 
(Scola Caidorurn) j and in Greek rituals the term 
orphans was used as equivalent to choir boys 
The earliest mention of hospitals in England 
is found in a letter written by Alcuin {q v ) to 
his old pupil Eanbald II, in which he recom- 
mends to the newly made archbishop the estab- 
lishment of guesthouses (.TerK>doc/?eia), that is, 
hospitals (hospitaha) y at the same time that he 
discusses the organization of the school St 
Peter^s, afterwards called St Leonard’s Hos- 
pital, which has been imputed to King Atht*l- 
stan, c 932, may well have been foundt'd by 
Eanbald II on Alenin’s advice and augmented 
by Athelstan By 1280 this hospital was used 
partly as a foundling hospital “ ministering to the 
poor and sick and to infants exposed there ” 
There were twenty-three boys in the orphanage 
under charge of a woman, and they, together 
with no less than thirty chonsters, were educated, 
two masters, one of grammar and the other of 
song, being maintained to teach them The 
dean and chapter of York attempted to close 
the school in 1340 because the master was un- 
licensed; but the King upheld the school as a 
royal foundation, and “ free from all ordinary 
jurisdiction ” The two schools were still being 
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inainlain(‘(l lu tlio Honpital iii 153,), and only 
ceased on the dissolution of the hospital, when 
the Cathedral Grammar School was put on a 
more substantial basis 

At the Hospital of St Cross, near Winchester, 
founded in 1132 by Bishop Henry of Blois, thir- 
teen poor men were maintained, and dinners 
were provided for a hundred other poor. In evi- 
dence given in 1373 it appeared that among the 
hundred poor men had always been included 
“ thirteen of the poorer scholars of the High 
Grammar School of the City of Winchester 
There were also attached to the hospital four 
hired firiests, and, probably a later addition, 
“thiiteen poor secular clerks’ scholars,” and 
seven poor grammar (litterati) boys, two of 
whom were called choristers and the rest served 
in the church, “ and the services finished, at- 
tended school in the same hospital ” In the 
same manner three scholars of Durham school 
received food, drink, and beds in St. Cuthbert’s 
Almshouse at Durham (1190). In the case of 
the Hospital of St Katharine by the Tower, 
founded in 1147 for thirteen poor women, six 
scholais were added in 1272 to act as choristers 
in the Hospital chapel or church The six poor 
scholars are now represented by two elementary 
schools, one for boys and one for girls, in 
Regent ’s Park, London , since 1 826. At N orwich 
Bishop Suffeld founded in 1249 what is now 
known as the Great Hospital, originally God’s 
House or St Giles’ Hospital, intended for the 
infirm, under a master, four chaplains, and four 
sistcTS In addition to thirteen poor people 
who were daily to receive dinner, there were 
also seven poor scholars who were to be named 
by the master of the grammar school By 1430 
the seven poor scholars had become choristers 
in the Hospital church The Hospital was 
dissolved by Henry VIII, who, however, pro- 
vided for its reconstitution by his will, and in 
addition to the Hospital a grammar school 
was to be established with a “ scolemaister ” 
and usher to teche frely without any reward 
other than their stypends of £10 and £6 13 4. 
and convenient houses ” At Bridgewater in 
Somersetshire the rectory of Wembdon was 
appropiiated in 1285 to the Hospital of St 
John, founded before the reign of King John, 
for maintaining six more chaplains and thir- 
teen poor schohirs of ability to learn grammar, 
who should be maintained in the Hospital but 
attend the school of the town daily ” Seven 
other poor scholars of the school were to receive 
daily pittance from the hospital kitchen, pot- 
tage, etc. These boys were still being kept in 
this way in 1535, the date of the Valor Eccle- 
siastic us Precisely the same arrangement was 

made at York, where St Mary’s Abbey kept a 
boarding school for fifty boys who attended the 
cathedral grammar school 

Instances proved by contemporary docu- 
ments of the definite endowment of university 
(‘ducation in connection with a hospital are that 
of the Englishman Joyce or Joicey at Paris, 


in St Mary’s Hospital, a room in it witli eight- 
een beds being set aside and stipends provided 
for eighteen scholars or clerks (See C’olleoe ) 
This arrangement was imitated in the first uni- 
versity college in England, the House of the Val- 
ley Scholars, founded at Salisbury, in 1262, l)y 
the Bishop Giles of Bridgeport, in connection with 
and apparently in the precinct of the Hospital 
of St Nicholas there (See Rashdall, Univet- 
sities of Europe, Vol II, p 766 ) So Merton, 
the earliest college at Oxford, was in connection 
with a hospital for the poor at Basingstoke, 
Hampshire, to which the scholars might tliem- 
selves retire when old or incapacitat(‘d. In 
like manner St Bartholomew’s Hospital at Ox- 
ford was annexed to Oriel College in 1325, and 
St Julian’s Hospital, Southampton, to Queen’s 
College in 1340 The colleges maintained the 
poor, but took all surplus to themselves The 
earliest Cambridge college was originally 
planted in St. John’s Hospital there in 1280 
But the brethren of St John’s were ‘‘regulais,” 
and could not get on with the secular scholars, 
so in 1286 the scholars were removed to what 
IS still called Peterhouse St John’s Hospital 
was itself dissolved under a Papal Bull and con- 
verted into the present St John’s College in 
1504, just as St John’s Hospital at Oxford had 
been dissolved by the Pope and converted into 
the present Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1480 
Both were following many precedents in con- 
necting scholars with hospitals, though not of 
actual dissolution and conversion of one into 
the other 

How much neglect and malversation there 
were in the management of hospitals may be 
seen from the decree, Quw CoiUingit, of the 
Council of Vienne (1310-1311), which appeals in 
the Corpus Juris Canonici (Clement III, tit 
XI, 2) under the misleading title of “ Religious 
houses and their subjection to bishops ” Most 
hospitals were then in the hands, not of secular 
clergy, but of the religious or regulars, particu- 
larly the Augustinian canons By this decree 
the Ordinary 18 given power to investigate and 
reform hospitals, which were no longer to be 
conferred as ecclesiastical benefices. An ex- 
ception was made in favor of the military ordeis, 
the Knights of St John, and the religious, who 
were only to be subject to tlu'ir own supeiiors 
In England the first Parliament of Henry V at 
Leicester in 1414 investigated similar condi- 
tions and empowered the ordinaries to hold 
inquiries and reform the hospitals There was 
a tendency more and more in the fifteenth 
century, with the disappearance of leprosy, to 
convert the funds of hospitals to other uses; 
many hospitals became almshouses, and many 
were connected with educational purposes. 
Thus William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, 
founded an almshouse, in which he also planted 
a grammar school, at Ewelnie, in Oxfordshire 
(the license being granted in 1437 and the 
foundation statutes made not earlier than 1448). 
The Howse of almesse ” or “ Goddis Howse ” 
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was to consist of two priests and thirteen poor 
men; one of the priests was to be “ apte and 
able to techying of grarner, to whose office it 
shall longe and pertaync diligently to teche 
and informe childer in the faculte of grarner/^ 
The children of the lordship of Eweline were 
to be admitted to the school without tuition 
The Hospital remains almost intact, but the 
school has been sadly modernized and mauled 
to make it an elementary school and so save a 
few pounds in rates This institution is of 
great historical importance, as the Earl of Suf- 
folk was one of Henry VPs main agents and 
advisers in the foundation of Eton, which prob- 
ably owed its being in part as almshouse to his 
influence and example To the same influence 
may perhaps be attributed the school of St. 
Anthony’s Hospital, in Threadneedle Street, 
for about a century and a half one of the most 
famous of London schools In 1441 the rec- 
tory of St Henet Fink was appropriated to the 
Hospital founded in 1253 for sufferers from St 
Anthony’s Fire, and later (1441) continued as 
a hospital for the poor merely The endow- 
ment of the rectory was intended for the main- 
tenance of “ a master of fit Informers {Inf or- 
niator) in the faculty of grammar to keep a 
grammar school in the precinct of the Hospital 
or some ht house close by to teach, instruct and 
inform freely {gratis) all boys and others what- 
soever wishing to learn and become scholars 
{scolatigare) ” It was a school precisely on 
the saiiK' lines as Eton {qv) A song school 
had been already established in the preceding 
year for the choristers of the hospital New 
statutes were made for the hospital in 1446, and 
in 1447 the hospital was brought into connec- 
tion with Oriel College, Oxford, by maintaining 
scholars studying there In 1475 the hospital 
was annexed to St George’s, Windsor, and 
suffered thereby, for the canons, wishing to 
increase the surplus payable to themselves, 
cut down the salaries of the masters The 
school, however, flourished in numbers, and 
according to Stow, who was probably a boy 
there, St Anthony’s Hospital commonly 
presented the best boys and had the prize in 
those days ” at the disputations held in St 
Bartholomew’s Midy on St Bartholomew’s 
eve (August 23) A legular feud existed be- 
tween St Anthony’s boys and those of St 
Paul’s, the former calling the latter pigeons, 
because of the pigeons inhabiting then as now 
the chuichyard, and the Paulines calling the 
Antonies “ pigs,” because all stray pigs were 
the perquisites of the hospital In 1589 the 
school had sunk to little more than a parish 
school, but it continued till the Fire of London 
in 1666, after which it perished and was not 
rebuilt The endowment was swallowed by the 
dean and chapter of Windsor At about the 
same time the greatest of London Hospitals, 
then as now, St Bartholomew’s, was connected 
with education In 1444 John Stafford, chap- 
lain and citizen of London, left property to the 


master of the Hospital, including among other 
things for the increase of the clergy and of 
divine service ” £1 13 4 a year more “for the 
diligent instruction of boys m grammar and 
song ” This school has been left unnoticed by 
historians of the hospital, although it may well 
have contributed to the establishment of the 
grammar and song schools m Christ’s Hospital, 
when a scheme was made for the four great 
London hospitals at the end of Edward Vi’s 
reign Wliile in the fifteenth century, far from a 
period of decadence in learning, schools were 
added to hospitals, in the sixteenth hospitals 
were boldly annexed and converted to educa- 
tional uses, c g the Hospitals of St John at 
Oxford and Cambridge In 1501 John Stans- 
bridge {q v ) became master of the Hospital of 
St John the Baptist at Banbury, which was 
treated as a school and the mastership as a 
schoolmastership rathei than as a liospital and 
ecclesiastical preferment The school seems 
to have ceased in 1558 

The Valor Ecclesiastic us of 1535 revealed the 
extent to which the hospitals were mismanaged 
In one after another there were only one or two 
poor, and the master took nearly the whole of 
the revenues to his own use, and where there 
were none he took the whole A large number 
of hospitals were still in the hands of the regu- 
lars The acts for the dissolution of monas- 
teries also included hospitals So fell the Hos- 
pitals of St Bartholomew and St Thomas in 
London and Southwark, only to rise again in 
enlarged form 

The greatest of all hospital schools was that 
of Christ’s Hospital, London, found(‘d in 1553 
This was the only educational institution really 
founded by Edward VI in the sense of ci eating 
a new school where none had exisb'd before, 
and it was not founded as a school orfoi educa- 
tion piiinarily, nor was its site nor a j)enny of 
endowment given by Edward VI His con- 
tribution to it consisted of a piece of jiarchinent 
and some confiscated church linen, and the 
name of “ the Hospital of C3irist, Bridewell 
and St Thomas, the Apostle ” C’hrist’s Hos- 
pital was the deserted monastery of the Grey 
Friars, the Franciscans or P’riars Minoi, one of 
the largest churches in the city next to St 
Paul’s It was acquired by the city from 
Henry VIII in 1547, and in 1550 the Lord 
Mayor, Sir Richard Dobbs, brought before the 
Court of Aldermen a plan for the suppression 
of vagabondage and poverty by taking “ out 
of the streets fatherless children and other poor 
men’s children that were not able to keep them 
to the late dissolved house of the Grey Friars, 
which they decided to be a Hospital for them.” 
In 1552 the Grey Friars was prepared as 
Christ’s Hospital by the subscriptions and 
contributions of citizens and the common coun- 
cil. This was part of a general scheme to deal 
with every class of destitute jioor, and the 
charter included the “ Royal Hospitals ” of 
Christ, Bridewell, and 8t Thomas,” which with 
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St Bartholomew’s, which the city already had, 
made up the “ Four Royal Hospitals ” In No- 
vember, 1552, 380 children were admitted into it 
It appears from the evidence of a contempo- 
rary, an official of the Hospital, that it was a 
Foundling and Orphan Hospital for “ gutter ” 
children, and this is confirmed by the names on 
the admission book, which, however, only be- 
gins in 1556. In 1639 it was ordered that no 
child be admitted under three, but even as late as 
1653 out of 218 children 120 were under four In 
1677 a rule was made excluding children under 
seven Education is so far mentioned m this 
charter in that it says that one of its objects is 
that “ neither children yet being m their in- 
fancy shall lack good education and instruction 
nor when they shall attain riper years shall be 
without honest callings and occupations, nor 
that the sick or diseased when returned to 
health may remain idle and lazy vagabonds 
})ut m like manner may be placed and com- 
pelled to labour ” Grafton, the printer, how- 
t‘ver, who took a principal part in the estab- 
lishment of the Hospital, and others were fully 
convinced of the necessity of educating their 
toundlings and orphans They put m two 
“ scholemaisteis for the ])etti(‘s in ABC' ” at 
€2 13 4 a year, 13s 4d more than the barber 
and not half what the porters got, a “ teacher 
to wright(‘” was paid £3 6 8 a year, a 
teacher of pricksong £2 13 4, a “ schole- 

maistcr for musicke” £2 13 4 But they also 
jirovided for a “ Grammar Schoole mayster ” 
at £15 a vear and a “ Grammar Usher ” at £10 
a y(*ar Grafton was put into the Fleet prison 
in (iueon Mary’s reign because he allowed 
“ the children to learn the English primer in- 
stead ol the Latin absies [A B (’’s],” the latter 
having the Paternoster and prayeis m Latin. 
At first the children were clothed m russet 
(brownish red cotton), but at Easter, 1553, they 
appeared in the Idue cloth which has made the 
“ Blue coat boy ” so famous throughout the 
world But whereas of later years they have 
been noted for going about bareheaded, they 
originally had red caps Queen Mary wished 
to suppress the Hospital and put back the 
Fiiars, but the Spanish Fiiars themselves ad- 
vised against it Only one endowment was 
given in her reign, but m (iueen Elizabeth’s 
subscriptions, beijuests, and legacies poured in, 
and by CJamden’s time, about 1590, 600 chil- 
dren and 1240 pensioners were maintained 
But of these not more than 200 were in the 
Grammar School, and only those who attained 
the two highest forms, “ Deputy-(4recians ” and 
“ Grecians,” were retained after the age of six- 
teen In 1673 the above boys were increased 
in number by the Mathematical School of forty 
boys founded by King Charles II to prepare 
them for sea — one of the earliest institutions 
of its kind in recognizing that a classical edu- 
cation was not good for all boys. In 1774 the 
girls were moved to a separate establishment 
at Hertford, where a nursery, afterwards trans- 


formed into a pieparatory scliool had long Lcmmi 
established The numbcu was then 800, of whom 
about 200 boys undei twelve wtae at IL'rtfoid 
Under a scheme of the Cdiarity Comnll^- 
sioner in 1890 the bovs’ school was iemov(‘d 
in 1902 to Horsham to an ample site and sphui- 
did buildings For about 150 years before the* 
scheme the Hospital was jiractically governed 
by those rich enough to jmv £500 foi the privi- 
lege of being governois and having the pat- 
ronage of appointing the boys, with the result 
that the class of boy had been more and moi(‘ 
laised in wealth and the class for whom it was 
intended was no longer found A third of th(‘ 
boys are now admitted by competitive exami- 
nation from elementary schools, and to that 
extent the original class has now been restored 
(See Grammar School, Public Schools ) 

The Blue C’oat School, as it was commonly 
called, became a model for other foundations 
of the same sort, though none of them attained 
the size or fame or educational advancement of 
Christ’s Hospital The earliest of these was 
Phnanuel Hospital, Westminstei, in 1594, the 
(^harterhouse, which combined an almshous(‘ 
for decayed gentlemen with a grammar school 
in the old Carthusian Monastery of London in 
1611, but this catered more for the lower class(‘s 
like Christ’s Hospital; the Blue Coat Hospital, 
in the old St. John’s Hospital, Exeter, followial 
in 1632, the Green Coat Hospital, Westmin- 
ster, 1633, Chetham’s Hospital, Manchestei, 
1651, the Grey Coat Hosjntal for girls, West- 
minster, 1706 Scotland also in George Heriot’s 
Hospital in Edinburgh, 1628 (see Heriot, 
George), Gordon’s Hospital, Aberdeen, 1732 
(see Gordon, Robert), and diverse otheih, 
including Morgan’s Hospital at Dundee, build- 
ing in 1867, followed the example. (See also 
Hutcheson P]ducational Trust ) A new 
crop on a smaller scale sprang from the Charity 
School (<7 V ) movement m 1705, of which one 
of the largest remaining is the Blue Coat 
School at Sheffield These later ones aimed 
rather at training children for domestic service, 
and gave no more than a purely elemental y 
education, and were strongly condemned by the 
Schools Inquiry Comimssion in 1867 as wasting 
large funds foi no appn'ciable educational n'siilt 
or advancement of the children Many of them, 
like Emanuel Hospital, Westminstei, now the 
Westminster City School, have been turned 
into high('r grade or technical day schools, 
meeting a much-felt want in large towns for 
commercial and ti'chmcal education of the 
jioorer boys The connection of hospitals with 
general education has now practicallv ceased, 
except in regard to medical education and 
training, which are tieated under a separate 
article (See Medic \l Education ) A F L 
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HOSPITIUM — See Dormitories; Hall; 
Universities; Student Life. 

HOSTEL. — See Dormitories; Hall. 

HOT AIR FURNACE. — See Heating of 
School Buildings. 

HOT WATER SYSTEM. — See Heating 
OF School Buildings. 

HOUSEHOLD ARTS, HYGIENE OF. — 

See Manual Training, Hygiene of. 

HOUSEHOLD ARTS IN EDUCATION. — 
Terminology — Various terms have been used 
to indicate the content of this broad subject, 
to signify its connection with the home, and to 
indicate the fact that science, fine art, and the 
technical arts are fundamental. Tiie terms 
most in vogue at present are either home eco- 
nomics, household science and arts, household 
science, or household arts The English Board 
of Education has introduced the term “ house- 
craft (1911) The term “economics” is 
perpetuated m the American Home Economics 
Association, and is used in a number of insti- 
tutions. The term “ household science and 
arts ” would seem to include everything re- 
quired, but it IS inconveniently long. House- 
hold science does not include the art applica- 
tion. Household arts, on the other hand, while 
it seems to emphasize the practical or applied 
side, also implies a scientific and artistic basis 
This last term is coming into common usage 
in both the elementary and secondary schools, 
and its use is spreading in higher institutions 
Other suggested terms are “ Eugenics ” or 
“ Euthemes ” (freely interpreted, the art of 
right living) The term “household arts” 
covers all that has been included under the 
terms “domestic art” and “domestic science,” 
together with other more recently developed 
industrial, economic, and hygienic aspects of 
home activities 

Historical Development — In certain forms, 
the subject has had a long history. In the 
theoretical treatises on education some phases 
of the subject are advocated m the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when Comemus 
{q.v ), and, in a more general way, Luther {q v ), 
and many others emphasized the educational 
value of household activities In the eight- 
eenth century the philanthropinists (q v ) gave 


strongiM expr(\ssion t-o this belief, and at the 
ojiciung of th(' nineteenth (‘(‘ntury Pestaloz/i 
(qv) and other reformers began actual experi- 
mentation for educational purposes. Earlier 
than this the institutions of the philanthropin- 
ists of Germany and the charity schools {q v ) 
of England had emphasized such activities quite 
generally for practical purposes The monitor- 
ial schools of Lancaster and Bell usually included 
some instruction of this character Needle- 
work was commonly found in all private schools 
for girls. Sewing especially had a high social 
status, and in the finer forms of lace making 
and embroidery was incorporated in the private 
schools for the well-born as a jiart of the “ fin- 
ishing education ” of girls, so popular during the 
eighteenth century The claims for recognition 
of the domestic arts of cookery, laundry work, 
housewifery, and ncedlecraft in the curriculum 
of school or college received sparse recognition 
in Europe before the middle of the niruTee nth 
century. After that date their introduction 
into any scheme for the education of women or 
girls was for manv years gradual, partial, and 
tentative. During the last twenty-five years, 
there has been developed a remarkable range of 
diversified and more or less highly organized 
courses of instruction in primary and secondary 
schools, technical institutes, training colleges, 
universities, and institutions working for social 
betterment Peripatetic courses of instruction 
are arranged in many countries for rural dis- 
tricts; while post-school courses, residential oi 
otherwise, provide for the needs of fanners’ 
daughters or girls of the leisure classes In the 
United States these subjects have received uni- 
versity recognition in the form of college courses 
for under and post graduate students In Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, and Ireland, and in 
Norway and Denmark, increasing attention is 
given to the study of the scientific principles 
which underlie the practical processes In the 
United States about the earliest recognition of 
this field was given by Miss Catharine E 
Beecher (qv), a pioneer in woman’s education, 
who published (1840) A Treatise on Domestic 
Economy for the Use of Young Ladies at Home 
and at School In England Hannah More 
{q v.)j in the late eighteenth century, had writ- 
ten on the subject The local development of 
practical training relating to household arts sub- 
jects 18 given briefly in the sections on the sep- 
arate countries (See also Belgium, P^rance; 
etc ) 

Aim of Instruction in Household Arts — 

In its historical development the group of 
subjects may be looked upon as a part of the 
modern movement for an education that shall 
better fit for daily life, a so-called practical 
education More specifically it is an effort to 
better the home life of the people, which origi- 
nated everywhere outside of, rather than in, the 
school system The movement in the schools 
was strengthened by the development of other 
handwork, the subjects formerly classed as 
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manual traimiiK, which included handwork foi 
Kiris as well as for boys The earlier realization 
that systematic school training in these home 
arts was desirable, and the later conviction that 
their importance justifies, if it docs not compel, 
their adoption as school studies, are the out- 
come of. (1) the growth of preventive medicine 
and hygiene; (2) the desire to counteract the 
disintegrating influences upon home life and 
industry of modern industrial and social (changes , 

(3) the recognition of women’s needs in lespeet 
of technical and professional training, (4) at- 
tempts to solve the problems of domestic 
service 

If the fifteen or sixteen nations in whose 
educational institutions this teaching is now 
general are grouped into three divisions, the 
fact becomes apparent that the individual 
philanthropists or societies which started the 
movement in each country were prompted by 
one or more of these motives. State recog- 
nition and support is now invariably accorded 
with greater or less cordiality to this instruc- 
tion, but the pioneer work has been uniformly 
earned out by philanthropic service and sup- 
port(‘d by private funds 

Three groups of countries may be made 
according to the underlying aims. (1) The 
amelioration of home conditions, and the im- 
provement of existing domestic work and 
methods (United States, Great Britain, Ire- 
land, Germany, Belgium, Finland, Denmark, 
Norway, and Russia) (2) The solution of the 
problem of domestic service, although there is 
now a tendency to move in the direction of the 
first group (Sweden, Holland, Austria) (3) 
Vocational and professional preparation (France, 
Italy, Hungary, and to some extent also Bel- 
gium and Switzerland). In Spam, Portugal, 
Greece, and Roumania the study of the domestic 
subjects 18 still in its infancy, and attention is 
limited only to one or two branches 

Much of the inspiration which led m 1889 to 
the simultaneous organization of cookery classes 
111 Sweden, Norway, Finland, and Germany 
sprang from Great Britain, where the pioneer 
teachers in the first three of these countries 
secured their training Though the standard 
of training varies very widely (from three years 
to SIX weeks), wholly untrained teachers are now 
permitted only m France and Austria, and in the 
rural districts of Switzerland, Norway, and 
Sweden. State inspection of classes is general 
throughout Europe All teaching is gratuitous 
in primary schools, usually so in classes for 
factory workers, and occasionally for adults 
Fees, when charged, are always low, necessi- 
tating heavy state and local subsidies The 
urgent needs of the poorest classes dictated 
the utilitarian methods general in these courses; 
but in the girls’ secondary schools of Norway, 
Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, and Ireland, 
the tendency is now to connect them closely 
with laboratory work in elementary science and 
with art studies in the studio Contrary to the 
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usual (“ustom, th(‘S(‘ subjects first found a fool- 
ing in the secondary schools of Russia, Gci- 
many, and Denmark, but they are not yet gen- 
erally adopted into primary education in these 
countries Special tiaining for matrons in 
institutions, asylums, etc , exists in Russia and 
Italy, Norway and Holland provide special 
instruction for soldiers and sailors Efforts 
to solve domestic servi(‘e jiroblems by special 
training though attemjited in several countiies 
have had but moderate success 

General Content — When household aits 
began to form a subject of study in the ITiiited 
States, cookery, sewing, and housewifery were 
prominent. The need of scientific and artistic 
foundations was soon felt Chemistry, physi- 
ology, and physics were early required in the 
course of Domestic Science The scienci' 
required was, however, elementary, but le- 
quiremcnts have since been raised Since 
the importance of the home for individual and 
social welfare has been recognized, emphasis 
has been placed on the principles and prac- 
tices that have to do with the pi oper conduct 
of the home The training of a better class of 
wage earneis is considered on the industrial 
side, so that from this point of view house- 
hold arts may be classed as a social science and 
as a branch of economics Thus the subject 
has passed through three stages of develoj)- 
ment, all of which must now be given weiglit 
(1) practical, (2) scientific and artistic, (3) eco- 
nomic and sociological 

The general divisions of these fundamental 
problems are as follows (1) The food supply 
its ])roduction, manufacture, tiansportation, 
and cost; good quality in food, food sanitation, 
pure food and inspection laws, how to buy, 
composition and nutritive value, dietaries and 
menus, preparation and serving (2) Glothing 
and other uses of textiles textile fabiics, then 
primitive beginnings, their connection with the 
development of civilization, textile arts and 
crafts related to clothing and sheltei , modern 
manufacture and cost of textile materials, tex- 
tile adulterations, functions of clothing and 
costume in health, beauty, and ethics of life, 
the wardrobe, its repair and care, th(‘ making 
of garments, hats, household articles and fur- 
nishing, design in textile garments and house- 
hold furnishing (3) Shelter the cost of build- 
ing, rentals, and taxes and insurance, house 
architecture, sanitation, and mechanics, house- 
hold furnishing, for convenience, economy, and 
beauty (4) Housewifery processes of cleans- 
ing, preserving, and renovating all household 
materials, including laundering (5) General 
management the budget, accounts, savings, 
insurance; system in purchasing, inventories 
of household goods; household labor, relations 
of employer and employee; division and order 
of work; labor-saving apjiaratus Town and 
state laws that affei^t the householder (0) 
Care of the family: special needs of individual 
members, as infants, children, the elderl}', 
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home care of the sick; family ik'chIs and duties; 
mutual occupations and recreations, hospi- 
tality; municipal and stat(‘ reaponsil)ihti(‘s of 
the householder in eoniu'ction with eitv and 
states sanitation ( 7 ) Th(‘ (‘inployineni (»f wo- 
men in industries, then ocauipations, WM^^eH, 
clubs, settlements, jdeasures, (‘ducation, ])lans 
of bettcTinent, woman as a citizen, and her 
relation to civics and the government 

Household Ari 8 in the Elementary Schools — 
Under the influence of the culture epoch theory 
(7 V ) many of the simple industrial and house- 
hold processes have been introduced into kinder- 
gartens and the early gi ades of school ( 'ourses 
i!i sewing under special teachers seldom begin 
before the fifth or sixth grade, and in many 
schools they are connected with lessons in de- 
sign and discussions on textiles The handwork 
ri the better class of schools is on interesting 
articles connected with the home or the scliool. 
Previous practice of the stitches is given, but 
the “ model system ” requiring perfect work 
has long passed away Organized courses in 
cookery and other forms of home work are not 
usually given bcdoie the ae^ enth or eighth grade, 
altliough in view of the fact that many pupils 
ar(‘ then likely to leave*, they an* advisable in 
the sixth grade The sul)j(*ct usually includes 
less ms on nutritive values and buying With the 
present tendency to give vocational training in 
the last few grades of the elementary schools, 
cookery, sewing, millinery, and dressmaking 
have been given an industrial b’as, and are 
broadened and strengthened by academic and 
art work, as they apjily to the occupations 
To meet the exodus from the sixth and later 
grades many cities havf* organized special 
househ'j’d arts^ work in the afternoons With 
this vo^iv.tional preparation is also growing up 
very slowly a system of vocational guidance 

The courses are still tentative, and need a 
further working out in jiractical correlation with 
academic work and art and with determination 
of the length of time winch should be devoted 
to the different subj(*cts and the elimination 
of unnecessary material Tlu* domestic art 
work in the higher grades is usually conducted 
in the schoolrooms, although a sjiecial laboratory 
IS provided in a few schools Domestic science 
requires a special kitchen Much discussion is 
centered about the use* of individual e(|uipment 
with small quantities of food and the gioup 
system around a large range or stove Most 
school kitchens arc now equipped for individual 
work on the part of each pupil It is felt that 
this method helps to economize material and 
tends to develop the pupiPs initiative, but it 
does not always give the ability to deal with the 
practical problems of cookery in the home as 
well as does the group method Where the 
pupil cannot have enough material to make the 
process really practical, the best practice should 
include both individual and gioup work 

There are many practical questions of time 


division and laboratory management and 
(‘quipment, but at the present there is much 
divergence of opinion m different parts of the 
country Definite results, therefore, cannot 
b(* given In general it mav be said that in the 
lower elementary grades the time allotted is 
usually from twenty minutes to one half hour 
The processes and manipulation are simple, 
and are conducted by the regular teachers in 
the grade rooms In the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades the common practice is three 
quarters of an hour twice a week for two years 
for sewing and one and one half hours once a 
week for one year for cooking It is felt, how- 
ever, for the latter subject that two periods jier 
week would be better. 

Household Arts in the Secondary Schools — 
Here the work in housi'hold arts is too new to 
have evolved an ideal course There are differ- 
ent points of emphasis, in some cases there is 
an attempt to organize courses to secure college 
credit; in some the courses vary according as 
the previous training of the teacher concerned 
was in art or science, in other cases the jirevi- 
ous training and the future of tlu* pujuls is 
taken into consideration There is also con- 
siderable variation according to the type of 
school, thus the classical high schools, if they 
do not neglect the subject, ofter it as an electiv e 
01 require it foi oiU‘ y(‘ai, ])eihaps witli electives 
in later yeais, the manual training, technical, 01 
practical arts high schools and the recently or- 
ganized trade schools oflei extensive work, often 
in close* connection witl business methods, when 
the students expect to become wage earneis 
The tend(‘nc3^ is now not to leave the different 
subjects, e g sewing, dressmaking, millinery, 
cooking, etc , isolated from the lest of the 
curriculum, but the controlling aim is to give 
the students insight into the industries as they 
affect home and national life, into jiossibihties 
of greater economy m livung, as well as higher 
ideas of \y Oman’s municipal responsibilities 
Thus the courses aie being gradually related to 
instruction in art, science*, industrial history, 
geography, and arithmetic, and courses in 
home sanitatu)!!, chcmistiy of foods, nutrition, 
dietaries and menus on the oiu* side, and 
household management, house furnishing and a 
study of costume on the other 

In tlie secondary school the method and or- 
ganization ai(* essentially the same as for the 
elementary, but long(*i time is given to discus- 
sion The same principle holds good in regard 
to the number of lessons and the length of labo- 
ratory periods In both domestic art and do- 
mestic science from thirty to forty-five minutes 
a week are necessary for the best development 
of the subject through discussion, which would 
include a review of the past laboratory work, 
plans for that which is to be undertaken, and 
the development of economic and social ideas 
The teacher is much hampered by the lack of 
suitable textbooks, since those that arc written 
accurately are usually too advanced for high 
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school pupils The Bulletins of the United method is parallel with the teaching of other 
States Department of Agriculture, of the various college subjects. Lectures, discussions, and 
associations of Textile Growers and Manu- notebook work may be as accurately and 
facturers, and the Bulletins for Farmers' Wives, scientihcally conducted as in any of the natural 
published by Cornell University, alTord iiia- sciences or academic studies. There is no 
terial from which the teacher can assign some' dearth of sound reference books, so that read- 
work to be discussed in class J^aboratory mgs may be assigned and required, although the 
methods in the practical work in cookc'ry and majority of those dealing with textiles aie 
garment-making and in the housek(‘eping of the written from the point of view of the mill and 
cookery laboratory do not dilfei essentially, al- those on art in dress and home decoration ar(' 
though in some places the experimental method rather trivial Here, and especially in advanced 
mav be used to a greater extent and th(‘ pupils work, the opportunity opens up for individual 
trained to work with a largei degf(‘(‘ of inde- research, with all the possibilities of exact 
jx'ndence training that such woik affords 

In a technical or trade school, howevei, Equipment and Cost of Maintenance — 
wh(‘re preparation for a livelihood is given in th(‘ These of necessity vary from country to coun- 
fourth year, a large amount of practical work, try, from region to region, and from school to 
requiring at least four houis daily, should be in- school In some instances equipment runs to 
eluded The content of a com se that counts for the extreme of expense and elaborateness, 
college entrance should be more intensive along in others an effort is made to produce lesults 
scientific lines than one training for home work with the simplest possible equipment, or at least 
or lor a livelihood that which approximates the home conditions. 

Household Arts for General Training in possible or actual, of the children Equipment 
College and University — Since the secondary ranges from the simplest materials furnished 
schools frequently offer little or no preparation, by the child to whole buildings expensively 
the college courses in household aits are neces- furnished Any statement of details would of 
sarily elementary Domestic ait offeis a study necessity be of suggestive value only and can be 
of textiles including microscopical work on fiber, obtained from much of the practical htcratun' 
chemical testing, dyeing and weaving, art in the bearing on the subject, to which reference is given 
design of costume, interior decoration, liouse- m the appended bibliography 
hold furnishing, household economics, and craft United States — Histone Development ■ 
work in dressmaking and millinery Many Instruction in the household subjects origi- 
colleges now offer courses in foods and in the nated outside of the school system and in its 
chemistry of nutrition and sanitation, which modern foim sprang from the renewed interests 
lequire not only elementary hut oiganic cliem- in all these lines at the time of the Philadelphia 
istry and biology as prerequisites Practical Exposition m 1876 The work was started in 
couises are given, but usually m the fieshman the eastern cities and was supported by private 
veai and sometimes not for college credit funds in classes outside the schools ^icsssuc- 

Most of the colleges agre(‘ in placing a course in cessful attempts had been made eaeaer In 

household administration in the' senior year, Boston an attempt was made to introduce 
pn'supposing a st udy of nutiition and some of sewing into the lower grades as early as 
th(' domestic art subjects Histoiv of industry 1854 This met with little success until 1865- 
and at least one course in economics or sociol- 1866 Special schools of cooking weie estab- 
ogv are also reepured m connection with the lished in the two cities Public demon- 
household arts’ woik Where the subject strators and lectuiers aroused public interest, 
counts for credit about one third of the stu- and later a demand followed for the training 
dents’ time may be devoted to household arts of teachers Cooking schools were begun pri- 
Normal Courses — The content of these vately in Boston, c ^ by Miss Joanna Sweeney 
courses vanes with the institution, but where in 1874, in 1877 by Miss Maria Parloa, later a 
diplomas, or degrees, or both are granted, there teacher in the Lasscll Institute, whose jiresident 
are given courses m art as applied to costume had been interested in the teaching of cookery 
and house decoration, chemistry as applied to m the South Kensington School. In 1879 the 
food and textile tests, biology, bacteriology, and Woman’s Educational Association ol Boston 
sanitation, dietetics, practical work in cookery, voted to support a cooking school and made a 
millinery, and dressmaking, and housewifery, contribution towards it, and on Mai eh 10, 1879, 
laundering being sometimes included Courses the Boston Cooking School was opened, in which 
in the study of textiles as applied to the demonstration lessons were given to young 
economic training of the consumer are rapidly ladies, cooks, and girls The school was put on 
developing, and in addition, courses in peda- a permanent basis in 1883, and in 1903 was m- 
gogy and practice teaching The chemistry corporated with Simmons College Cooking 
covers elementary (sometimes a prerequisite) classes and kitchens were gradually provided in 
and frequently organic chemistry of foods and Boston schools and were taken ovei by tlu' 
nutrition, and in n few instances physiological imblic school system in 1885 A normal 
(‘hemistry was held in the Tennyson 8tH‘(‘t School in ISiSO, 

In college, iimveisity, and normal schools the and the Normal School of Cookery, whicli later 
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became the Mary Hemenway Department of into a national society and had great influence 
Household Arts m the Massachusetts State in the introduction of sewing as an educa- 
Normal School at Framingham, was opened in tional subject into schools of various rank in the 
1888. The School of Housekeeping, which was United States In 1901, the society, considering 
incorporated with Simmons College in 1902, was its work accomplished, was disbanded, for do- 
opened as a private institution in 1897 mestic art had become a part of instruction in 

In New York City in the early seventies, the educational institutions throughout the country 
churches opened sewing schools In 1876 the In the West the movement began in the state 
New York ("ookmg School was opened and was institutions, Illinois, Iowa, and Kansas being 
incorporated in 1878 It is now conducted in the pioneers. Iowa seems to have been the ear- 
the United (Khanties Building The Kitchen best in domestic science, for at its opening in 
Carden Association of New York was incorpo- 1869 the young women students were required 
rated on April 10, 1880, and included in its ob- to work each day in the dining room and 
jects tlu‘ piornotioTi of the domestic industrial kitchen Kansas Agricultural C'ollege reports 
arts among the laboring classes. In 1884 this the teaching of sewing as early as 1873” 1874 
assocnation became the Industrial Education In 1875-1876 lectu-res on food were given in the 
Association To meet the demand for teachers department of chemistry and a kitchen was 
of sewingthe hrst normal class was begun in 1884 fitted up in 1877. Women were admitted to 
as a part of its work Instruction consisted of the Illinois Industrial University (the State 
technical sewing alone, for methods of teach- University) in 1870 The catalogue of 1871- 
ing the subject had not yet been completed 1872 announced a Stdiool of Domestic Science 
(Masses in cookery and domestic art were held and Art In 1874 an instructor was appointed 
for public school children, and classes where for this work In 1875-1876 a well-organized 
gills could be trained for domestic service were course was printed in the catalogue 
also opened In the winter of 1886 a children’s Present Statvs — According to compilations 
industrial exhibition was held, representing sixty made by the United States Bureau of Pxlu- 

sehools and institutions from different parts of cation in 1909 and 1910 sewing and cooking are 

the Union This lirought children’s handwork taught in 95 elementary school systems, 207 
before' the public and had a direct influence in high schools; and 142 liighcr institutions 
the devi'lopinc'nf, of the work in schools In The most complete list is published by the 

1888 the (’ollege for the Training of Teachers, American Journal of Home Economics, 1911, as 

with a model school, was organized out of the follows* (a) C'ollegiate Institutions receiving 
Industrial Association, the name being changed aid from the PYderal (lovernment, 32, (5) (Vd- 
to Teachers (/olleg(‘ in 1892 In 1911 the legiate Institutions not receiving aid from the 
School of Practical Arts was differentiated from Federal Government, 102; (c) Normal Schools, 
the other pedagogical departments and thus 102; (d) Secondary Schools receiving State 

the household arts subjects again became a Aid for Agriculture and Domestic Science, 64; 
(amtral object of instruction As early as 1888 (e) High Schools giving courses in Home Eco- 

both cook y and sewing were introduced as nomics, 632 Special Institutions {a) Schools 
regular sn l*ts into the New York City public of Domestic Science and Arts, 12, (6) Industrial 
schools, one teacher being employed for each Schools, 24, (c) Institutions for Defectives and 
subject Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N Y , Dependents, 26; (d) Part-time Schools, 26, 

founded by Mi Cdiarles Pratt, was opened in (e) Institutions for Negroes receiving aid from 
1887, and science and domestic arts were in- the Federal Government, 17, (/) Institutions 
clyded at the beginning for negroes not receiving aid from the Federal 

In Philadelphia classes in cookery were offered Government, 69; (g) Institutions for Indians, 
by the New Century Club in 1878 These 137 Total, 1243. 

classes developed into a cooking school under the State U niversities, — (The statistics quoted 
direction of Mrs Rorer, which continued for are taken from the Organization List of Colleges 
twenty-five years Drexel Institute, Phila- and Experiment Stations, 1900-1905, see Bevier 
delphia, was founded in 1891, and instruction and Usher, The Home Economic Movement. 
was begun in 1892 Domestic science and art Those of later date were obtained through corre- 
were imjmrtant departments at the outset, spondence.) Arizona, 1900; Florida (State 
(k)okcry and sewing were introduced into the Ckdlegc for Women), 1906; Idaho, 1897 
elementary public schools of Philadelphia in (dropped in 1899; two years’ course added in 
1885, and had found a place in the Girls High 1903); Illinois, 1900; Indiana (Purdue), 1905; 
and Normal School m 1880 Kansas, 1910; Maine, 1909; Minnesota, 1900 

The World’s Fair at Chicago (1893) with (work for a degree, 1903); Missouri, 1901 
exhibits from Sweden and other European (dropped in 1904; reorganized, 1906); Ne- 
schools gave an impulse to sewing as a school braska, 1898; Nevada, 1901; New York 
subject In the fall of the same year the New (Cornell), 1908; Ohio, 1896; Pennsylvania 
York Association of Sewing Schools was formed (State College), 1907; Tennessee, 1903; Utah, 
and SCI ved as a ccnt(‘r of information concerning 1901; Vermont, 1908; Washington, 1909; 
courses, methods, and t laming, held conferences West Viiginia, 1899; Wisconsin, 1903; Wyo- 
and exhibits, and issui'd publications; it gr(‘w ming, 1907. 
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State Agricultural Colleger, — A list of agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges in the United 
States, published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Jan 1,1910, mentions sixty- 
seven institutions Of these forty-seven are 
stated as having courses in Home Economies 
Two more offer courses in Dressmaking Of 
the forty-seven, thirteen are connected with 
state universities and appear in the list of 
those institutions in the preceding paragraph 
This leaves thirty-four state institutions which 
offer such courses 

Private Colleges — Well-organized courses 
are now offered in many of the endowed colleges 
and technical schools of the middle west The 
work in the South has developer! well in the 
normal and industrial colleges In the East, 
Brown University has included work in home 
economics since 1908 in the Woman’s (’ollcge 
Simmons Ckdlege, Boston, incorporated in 1899, 
opened in 1902, to aid young women to self- 
support, numbers the School of Household 
Economics among its four schools The Wom- 
en’s colleges of the East, Bryn Mawr, Mt 
Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley, do not 
offer it, although they give courses in applied 
science, economics, and sociology that would be 
included in the home economies subjects in 
those colleges where such dejiartments exist 
Vassar, for instance, offers a course in house- 
hold sanitation and in the chemistry of foods, 
Bryn Mawr a course in methods of social re- 
search, and a graduate course in problems of 
nutrition (1909-1910) 

In the colleges and universities most of the 
courses offered count for the degree of B 8 
Crraduate work leading to the M A is also 
offered. In the University of Chicago the 
home economics course counts for either 
A B , B.S , or Ph B The subiect counts for 
college entrance to a very limited extent 
(Chicago and Illinois give two points credit each. 
At the University of (California domestic science 
under certain conditions counts from one and 
one half to six units 

In 1907 the North Clentral Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools accepted 
household arts and sciences under the manual 
training group, the subjects to count as follows, 
plain sewing, one unit, sewing and millinery, 
one unit, cooking, two units The revised 
Regent’s Syllabus for the state of New York, 
1910, includes syllabi of sewing and textiles and 
foods, which may prove a step toward the 
counting of the subject for college entrance A 
number of committees are at work on this sub- 
ject, but progress is of necessity slow 

Secondary Schools, — The growth of the work 
in the high schools was at first somewhat 
slow, but with the opening of the manual train- 
ing high schools in different parts of the coun- 
try, the number of schools giving household 
arts increased notably Among these were 
the manual training liigh schools, Saginaw, 
Mich , Los Angel(‘s, C^al , Providence, H.l Th(‘ 


establishment of the technical and vocational 
high schools has more recently added many to 
the list of high schools, as, for instance, the 
techmeal high schools of Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Newtonville and Springfield, 
Mass , the Cosmopolitan High Schools of Toledo, 
the Washington Irving School of New York 
City, and the William Penn of Philadelphia 
Others to be noted are the Practical Arts 
High Schools of Boston, and New Bedford, 
Mass Other cities are following the lead of 
these schools and in a few years every city will 
have its high school of practical training in 
which household art has an important part 
Night schools in all of the large cities also 
offer technical course's of high school grade, 
which aim to affect the art of everyday living 
and the organization and management of the 
home. For fuller discussion of this movement, 
sec Industrial Education 

Special Institutions — Notable among the 
schools that may be classed as philanthropic are 
the schools or classes connected with the Young 
Women’s Christian Association throughout the 
country In larger cities there are well-devel- 
oped departments which are also beginning 
training for domestic service 

Courses in the household arts are now given 
in a number of summer schools (.)ne of the 
pioneers in this field was the (’hautauqua Sum- 
mer School, where demonstration lessons in 
cookery were given as early as 1870 In 1900 
well-organized courses were offered, the work 
now covering a period of six weeks The 
American School of Home Economics is a cor- 
respondence school of good standing having its 
headquarters in C’hicago This school has 
been valuable not only to housekeep''rs, but its 
publications of twelve volumes has ''^n help- 
ful m school work The Lake Placic nference 
of Home Economics, founded by Mr and Mrs 
Melville Dewey in 1899, has developed into 
the American Association of Home Econom- 
ics, organized in Dec , 1909, with a magazine, 
the American Journal of Home Economic^ 
Various branches of this Association exist in 
different parts of the country The subject, 
too, is discussed in other associations of teachers 
and is becoming a prominent feature in the 
farmers’ institutes and granges New York 
City organized the Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls in 1902 and Boston followed in 1904 in 
the Boston Trade School Both were at fust 
under private control but were latei takt'n 
over by the Board of Education Thes<‘ 
schools attempt to reproduce trade conditions 
in their instruction; consequently they are 
organized as small factories To aid the 
trades and to develop a higher class of work, 
art, and academic courees adapted to the 
specific needs of each of the trades repre- 
sented in the schools are given. Wholesale and 
custom work are taken in all departments A 
system of business shojis beach'd by trade woik- 
ers wlio can tc'ach as well as c.onduct woikioon s 
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f^ivps th(‘ students real business organization 
under whicli to work The results in both 
schools show that such practical instruction 
enables the workers to enter better positions, 
to gain higher wages, and to continue to rise to 
more influential situations 

Trauinig of Teachers — The training of 
teachers of domestic arts for elementary and 
secondary schools now finds a place in many 
normal and in many university schools of edu- 
cation The training for trade school teachers 
IS not at, pi eseiit as well organized as in Europe 
but has be(‘n begun at Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, and at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
v(‘rsity 

The formal framing of teachers was begun in 
the Moston (V)oking School, the Boston Nor- 
mal School of ("ookery, the New York College 
foi the Training of Teachers, Pratt Institute, 
and Drcxel Institute From these centers, 
and from th(‘ Kansas Agricultural College, 
teachers were supplied for tlie new work all over 
tlie country A one-year full tunc normal course 
was offered by the Teachers College in 1890, 
the course leading to a diploma Up to this 
time a three-months’ course with a certificate 
was all that had been offered by this institution 
At the present time the University of Chicago 
and Columbia University train teachers of the 
household arts, the former in the School of 
Education, the latter in Teachers College 
Several of the state universities and agricul- 
tural colleges afford such opportunity Pratt 
and Drexel Institutes continue their normal 
departments Of 147 public normal schools 
in 1910, 103 schools offered one or more 
branches of household arts Of the 42 institu- 
tions listed in the Lake Placid Report as train- 
ing teachers (1907) only seven were state nor- 
mal schools or colleges The demand for 
household arts in the state normals is on the 
increase, however This is due probably to the 
awakening in regard to rural schools and the 
quickening interest in household arts teaching 

Training for Professional Service — The 
training in America for higher professional 
teaching is helping to develop still other voca- 
tional positions for women Leaders of cul- 
ture, artistic knowledge, executive ability, social 
and industrial intelligence and business knowl- 
edge, are needed for such positions as insti- 
tutional directors, managers of settlements, 
welfare workers, social secretaries, costume de- 
signers, inti'rior decorators and craft workers 
There is also an evident inclination to consider 
that highly educated and trained women can be 
successful as heads of large business houses for 
dressmaking, millinery, and embroidery, or for 
foreign buyers These demands may lead to 
the offering of degrees for women corresponding 
to those in the engineering courses for men 

Domestic art has become an important factor 
in th(* iiK'dical piofession and is used increas- 
ingly m work for e])ileptics, insane, and feeble- 
nnnd(‘d Orthopedic hospitals, insane asy- 


lums, blind asylums, orphanages, workhouses, 
and reformatories find in it a valuable subject 
which while offering practical help also has an 
ethical and hy^enic bearing. Settlements, 
churches, and social clubs are also using the va- 
rious subjects to help them in their work of 
betterment and in fostering a wise enjoyment of 
life. M S. W AND H K 

Great Britain and Ireland — References to 
the importance of attention to domestic econ- 
omy in the education of well-to-do girls are 
found in the writings of Hannah More, P>as- 
mus Darwin, and other educationalists in the 
eighteenth century In 1840 needlework was 
expected ” in national schools for girls and 
infants; it became compulsory in 1862. In 
1846 also the Privy Council Committee on 
Education considered the propriety of grant- 
ing a gratuity to schoolmistresses who taught 
domestic economy successfully in these schools, 
the reports of various Royal Commissions hav- 
ing drawn attention to the appalling home con- 
ditions of the laboring classes School kitch- 
ens and washhouses were equipped in certain 
industrial ” schools, and during the next 
fifteen years frequent reference is made to tht' 
instruction of the female apprentices (pupil 
teachers) in domestic industry ” The Privy 
Council concluded, however, in 1860, that as 
school laundries and kitchens were “expensive 
to establish, expensive to maintain and difhcult 
to conduct,” they would no longer “press for 
them,” but directed that attention be concen- 
trated upon needlework Henceforward until 
1875, domestic economy was taught sparseh 
and by theory only In that year practical 
instruction in cookery under trained teacheis 
was “ recognized ” by the Board of Education, 
and in 1878 the plan of cookery “ centers ” 
was started for jirimary schools, government 
grants for such classes in day and evening schools 
were first made in 1882-1883 A few years 
later experimental classes in school laundry work 
were held m London under a joint and most rep- 
resentative committee; but the subject was not 
admitted into the code until 1889-1890 Eight 
years later “ practical housewifery ” was offi- 
cially “ recognized ” by the Board of Educa- 
tion Another ten years, and domestic science 
was introduced viz the experimental study of 
definite problems in hygiene and domestic 
economy. All these terms were superseded in 
1905 by that of “domestic subjects ” (cookery, 
laundry work, household management, dairy 
work, needlework, elementary dressmaking) 
At this date the curriculum was recast and 
household subjects were definitely regarded as 
a part of the program in all public elementary 
schools, including special schools for mentally 
and physically defective children. A circular 
was issued in 1911, and the new term, “house- 
craft,” was introduced Domestic classes 
for adults, directly designed to improve the 
conditions of home life, wore established all 
over the country in 1890, as a result of the 
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money made available through the Technieal girls’seeondaiyschoolMn Wales, and new tin 
Instruction Act of 1889 These stimulated years’ home-making course (four hours a week) 
the provision by numerous private schools of appears in the program of the “mixed highei 
courses, residential and otherwise elementarv schools at Olamorganshire This 

Women inspectors of domestic subjects were county has by its enteiiiiise m the initiation of 
appointed by the government in 1889 The new developments in these subjects exercised 
official recognition of domestic subjects in great influence foi good on adjoining local 
secondary schools is relatively recent (1906); educational authorities These include a 

admirable courses arc now becoming general, m wider {e.g carpentering, care of children) and 
which laboratory and art work are correlated reorganized curriculum, a greater emphasis on 
with the practical domestic arts Post-school the scientific and educational aspects of tlie 
courses increase in popularity, while the example domestic arts, with no loss of the practical 
set (1908) by King’s College for Women (Uni- spirit; a more consistent and closer connection 
versity of London), in its post and undei-gradu- with general education and home life Special 
ate courses in household economics, is soon to rooms to facilitate these methods are a feature 
be followed by other universities Scholarslnjis in new schools A short course is now oflered 
for the residential housewifery centers and trade to students at the University (Vfllege of Noith 
school courses for girls on leaving the primary Wales 

schools indicate other lines of progress in large Scotland — Needlework is obligatoiy in 
cities Boys are taught cookery in the sea- girls’ primary schools in Scotland, otherwise 

ports of three counties The provision of in- cookery, of which the organization now (‘orre*- 
stiuctioii for girls over eleven in primary spends generally with that in England, is the 
schools remains quite inadequate, though m only domestic subject taught At first (1884) 
1909-1910 instruction in cookery was given to demonstration classes were frequently given to 
816,233 pupils, in laundry work to 118,040, and a hundred pupils, though practive was alwavs 

in combined domestic subjects to 6707 Needle- limited to twenty-four Pcculiai to Scotland ar(‘ 

work remains obligatory for all girls, but is now the “supplementary classes,” entered, aflei a 

discouraged 111 infants’ schools quahfving examination, by girls ovei twel\e, 

The levival of interest in 1875 was due to the from the primary schools Nine houis a W'cek 

lectures on the art of cooking given by Mr. for from two to three years are devoted to 

Buckmaster at the International Exhibition, domestic science, while the general education is 

London, 1873, 1874 saw the foundation of the also proceeding There are twenty-six such sup- 
National Training School of Cookery, the first plcmentary centers in Clasgow alone, with an 
of these “ recognized ” by the Board of Educa- attendance of ovei 2000 girls The first Tiairi- 

tion for the training of teachers, as well as for mg School for CookciTwas founded in the early 

the instruction of the public Though some eighties in Edinburgh, as a result of Mr 
of these schools are now under the management Buckmaster’s le(;tures, though official efforts 
of public education authorities, they were all to give a more practical chaiacter to the exaiui- 
founded by private effort Their union for nation in domestic economy of female candidates 
(‘xamination purposes dates from 1876, it for the teaching profession date from 1859 No 
developed in 1889 into the influential National recognition is yet accorded to the doimvstic arts 
Union for the Technical Education of Women m in the secondary schools for girls in Scotland 
the Domestic Sciences, to whose persistent Ireland — No decided interest in domestic 
efforts much progress is due So great was the subjects was taken in Ireland befoie 1886 
demand for teachers that many more training The City of Dublin Technical School organized 
schools were opened iii the nineties (thiitv classes in cookery, dressmaking, and laundry 
were “ recognized ” in 1897), when new subjects (the latter unsuccessfully) in 1 887 The Dublin 
were added Each training school issues its School of ( Cookery, Laundiywoik, and Dress- 
own diploma in cookery, laundry, housewifery, making, which owes its initiation to the Boyal 
needlework, and dressmaking, under specially Irish Association for Pioinoting the Training 
dehned conditions, the requirements in gen- and Employment of Women, in connection witli 
eral education and special training are being the Association for the Technical Training ol 
steadily raised, in spite of financial difficulties Women and the enthusiasm of private indi\id- 
which have crippled their efforts None but uals, dates from 1893 It w^as taken over in 
trained teachers have ever been sanctioned, 1903 by the Department of Agriculture and 
their Association, with a membership of 1100, Technical Instruction, with the object of train- 
was founded in 1896 mg teachers, though short courses are given to 

Wales — In the Welsh primary schools women of all classes It is now described as 

domestic art classes are on much the same lines the Irish Training School of Dornestic Economy, 
as those in England Twenty-nine out of thirty- and considerable attention is given to the sci- 
three local authorities made provision for ences fundamental to the arts of cooking and 
90,000 girls from these schools (1907-1908) cleaning A residence house was opened in 
The first training school for the domestic arts 1909, where students undergo a period of 
was established at Cardiff, 1892 Cookery and preliminary practical instruction, before the 
’•uindry work are now taught in most of the two-years’ course for teachers A special one- 
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year (MHihsc' nj lioiisorraft whs orgHiiizod in in dietetic cooking have been also organized at 
1910 at Alexandra College, Dublin Three the,university for young medical men 
residential schools for well-educated girls were Sweden — A school of household training 
established at the Ursiiline convents at Water- for girls was opened by a committee of ladies at 
ford, 1904, and Sligo, 1908, and in London- Cothenburg in 1865 The first of a series of 
derry, 1908, under the management of Vieto- schools for servants was started in 1870 at 
ria College Eight corresponding residential Stockholm by Froken Hedda Cronius, to which 
schools for working class girls are scattered over shops were attached for the sale of cooked provi- 
tln* countrv Domestic subjects are also taught sions; but the first cooking classes in Sweden 
(1909) in sixteen municipal and thirty-seven date from 1882 and are due to Fru Hierta Ret- 
technical schools in Ireland C-ourses in every zius, whose name will be always honored in 
branch of domestic economy, which admirably connection with the great work she pioneered 
combine the practical with the educational, in that country. The school was self-sup- 
have been carried on since 1901 in fifty-eight porting in two years It was presented by its 
girls' secondary schools, under the Department founder in 1893 to the Higher Training College 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction They for Women Teachers, with the sanction of the 
ar-e desci-ibed lespectively as “ auxiliary " government, to secure trained teachers in 
(two years) or “ special ” (four years), and are secondary schools for girls, with the result that 
obligatory on all pupils Needlework has al- m 1908 twenty-eight out of thirty-seven such 
wavs enteied into the primary school program. schools were eligible for the government grant 
Cookery, laundry, and hygiene classes were in this subject The instruction is carefully 
introduced in 1896 correlated with lessons in natural science, hv- 

Denmark — A few advanced educationalists giene, bookkeeping, etc (bourses last one to 
advocated the introduction of domestic econ- three years, with one l(‘sson a week The State 
omy into primaiy schools between 1870 and subsidizes four other training colleges for 
1880 , but needlework and hvgiene only were teachers in primary schools m towns and one foi 
taught The first school for the training of those in rural districts, the courses last about 
servants was started in 1872 by the Crown eight to twelve months, fees vary, but are all 
Princess Louise, and has remained the most im- low A union of Swedish teachers was fornnal 
portant among its successors In the nineties in 1906 A bill was passed in that vear making 
several housewifery schools were started by an annual government giant of 60,000 kr , to 
private individuals at C/openhagen and in a few promote this instruction in pi’imary schools, 
provincial towns, of these some are residential higher pi’imary schools, and people’s high 
courses, two to nine months All liave very schools No fees are permitted, classes are 
moderate fees A tentative plan for intro- limited to twenty, the bare cost of the food 
ducing cookery and laundry work into the pn- is charged for the dinruTs, etc School courses 
mary schools of Copenhagen was adopted in usually cover two terms- — four hours a day -- 
1893, but it was 1898 before voluntary classes one day a week Boys learn cooking in some 
were opened lor the elder girls Continuation of the seaport towns and in one agricultural 
classes were organized for workers from four- school, they also help the girls in the kitchens 
teen to twenty years of age at the same date of the twenty “ children’s workshops,” organ- 
The domestic arts ai’e now comyiulsory (four ized in Stockholm. Forty peripatetic courses 
liours a week) in the primary schools of Copen- are at work in twenty-one of the Swedish pro\- 
liagen and Fi(‘deriksl)erg, for girls m Class VII, inces, giving from five to seven courses of six 
ag(‘ twelve to fourteen years, and in a very few weeks’ duration each year to from fifteen to 
jirovincial towns, nowhere in the country twenty pupils at each course A large number 
Copenhagen and Fredei’iksberg have twenty- of private (xoles de jiaiichs, with verv complete 
thr*ee center's — provincial towns twelve These courses, also exist in Sweden C’ourses are 
subjects are taught in eight secondary schools provided for work girls in some factories The 
in (-openhageii and at seven in the provinces rapid development of this teaching in Sweden is 
Peripatetic t(‘achers are employed in rural dis- sometimes attributed to the admission of women 
tricts l)y various associations of women Sixty to the administration councils of schools 

to on(‘ hundred and sixty hours of instruc- Norway — Creat efforts to improve the 
tion are givcm to women and girls for a noin- education and general conditions of the people 
inal fee Litth* provision is made for the were made after 1814 Public opinion was edu- 
technical training of girls in Denmark, though cated by means of books and of a journal, 
the State sulisidizes a school for professional concerned with the need for greater efficiency 
dressmakers m Copenhagen and another for in daily lif^, which appeared 1860-1870, 
seamstresses University courses on the allied under the auspices of the Society for Promot- 
subjects of hygiene, chemistry, biology, etc , ing Popular Education Fru Mina Weltesen 
are accessible to women, and a state grant for founded the first school for domestic training 
further experimental work in domestic science at Abildso, near Christiania, in 1865, and car- 
was voted in 1905 to Fru Berg Nielson, one ried it on successfully for sixteen years The 
of the earliest advocates of housewifery teach- movement grew rapidly after the establish- 
ing in schools Practical demonstration courses ment of the first school kitchens at Christiania 
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in 18SI). Now cookery coursoH are School of Tjairiin^; in llous(‘wifcM v, al Inst mi])- 

in the primary schools of every town - The ported by private subscriptions, the i)ione(‘r oi 

system is a combination of the English and many successors at, eg, Kripio, Tannefois, 

German Instruction is closely correlated and Niborg Courses were and are offcTod to 

with science work Housekeeping appeared teachers (for whom (‘infilovnif'nt in schools of 

in the program of girls’ secondary schools in different grades is subse(iuently insuHal), 

1896, and is now a subject foi examination at for girls on leaving school, foi young peasants, 

the age of fifteen to sixteen Needlework is and in high class cookery foi ladies In 1907 

compulsory in all schools Trained teachers this society organized no less than twenty-thiee 

were employed from the first in all state schools, peripatetic courses, with 293 pupils, from fifteen 

special short courses being ai ranged for ordi- to forty y(‘ars of age The fees, five to fifteen 

nary staff teachers Two years’ courses m francs, are suiiplemented by grants from the 

housekeeping were introduced into training State In lcS92 a great impetus was given to the 

colleges in 1902, and the government grants movement by the formation of a new union be- 

include traveling scholarships for selected tween men and women to work, in concert with 

students Chemistry and physiology must be the Martha Society, for the advancement of 

studied at a university, and the domestic arts women’s education, with the assistance of 

at a training school of domestic economy, grants from the State (3000 francs per annum) 

General pedagogical training is also insisted Courses, varying in length from four days to six 

upon, in order to utilize the educative value of weeks, have been organized by forty of its 

these jiractical subjects, to permit of correlation, branches all over the country, and a residential 

and to dignify it in the popular estimation, school foi twelve pupils has been opened at 

Excellent private housekeeyung schools have Kolaris in Lapland (’ooking is not gen- 

been organized in different towns by private erally taught in elementarv schools, though 

individuals or by societies, such as the Society the instruction of girls has alwavs included 

for Euitheiing the Intel ests of Women Some needlework and knitting, to which the us(' of 

of these arv self-supporting, others receive the sewing machine is now added Ampl(‘ ])ro- 

grants from the government, municipalities, vision for its acquirement is jirovided in higher 

benevolent societies, etc They are largely grade schools oi by means of classes for adults 

frequented by voung ladies Courses adajited Russia — The first cookery school in Russia 
to the needs of working women are also pro- was opened in LSSOby the Society for the Pio- 

vided Fr(‘e instruction is provided for one tection of Public Health in St Petersburg 

third of the pupils in the piovincial residential In 1888 a technical school for girls and women 

housekeeping schools, with a nine to ten was founded, which has now over 200 jiupils 

months’ course The province defrays one In 1890 a second cookery school was found(‘d 

quarter total expense, government defra 3^8 in Moscow by the Society for Projiagating 

three quarters The subjects of instruction Practical Knowledge among Educated Woiihmi, 

are cookeiy, garden, laundry, dairy, needle- from which eight professional schools have 

work, chemistry, physics, biology, hygiene, etc sprung. It supjilies matrons for asvlums, hos- 
Short peripatetic courses of cookery and house- pitals, etc Four years latei the Societv" for 

h)ld management given by trained teachers Encouraging the Professional Training of 

ar(‘ organized in some country districts by the Women opened a similar school in St Peters- 

Agricultural Society Residential schools for burg. Over 1200 students gained appointments 

the training of girls as domestic servants exist in the first six years Large numbers of scholai- 

in Bergen and ('hristiama, with a two years’ ships are given by private individuals and soci- 

course C’ookery courses have also been carried eties of importance 

on for soldiers since 1900, while the fiist school The teaching in the Russian training schools 
for the training of ships’ cooks and stewards is of three types, and generallv^ is associated 
dates from 1893. with training in agriculture (1) coursesin St 

Finland — The movement was distinctly Petersburg foi the higlier study of these arts, 

educational from the first, and well supported designed for girls who have completed thi*ir 

by trained teachers, many of whom took the secondary school course, to prepare them for 

course in Mhiaghe PMagogiqiie provided by independent woik in agriculture and fanning 

the people’s high schools, others being trained (1907, 255 students) (2) So-called ‘ASteliiit 

for shorter or longer periods at the training courses,” from the name of then originator, of 

schools now available for the juirpose The which there aie three near Moscow and Skov, 

interest of the Association of Finnish Women designed for girls from higlier elementarv 

was first aroused in the subject in 1889, when schools, these giv^e both theoretical and practi- 

the organization of training upon educational cal instruction in both branches of knowledge 

lines was determined upon Subscriptions (1907, 120 pupils) (3) Schools of a more tech- 

sufficed to send Mile Anna Olsoiii (Mdme meal character, of which there are twenty-one 

Quist) to study the subject in Sweden and dispersed over the country under the Depart- 

Great Britain. After taking her diploma at merit of Agriculture, wdiich giv^e very full and 

Glasgow in 1890, she returned, and in 1891 thorough courses of two to three or four j^eais, 

became superintendent of the Helsingfors mostl}'' free for the farmer class All these 
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scliouls ai(' subsidized l)y tli(‘ niiHuii to a 

total sum of 86,000 roubles There are also a 
few similar sehools undei the Ministry of Pu])h(‘ 
Instruetion Sehools of eookerv exist, at Kiev, 
Odessa, Tiflis, and othei lar^e towns So fai 
the subject is not taught in the public schools, 
but it is required in institutions for orphan girls 
of noble birth. 

Holland — Great attention is given in Hol- 
land to the training courses for teachers and 
others These are comprehensive', and include 
physics, chemistry, jihysiology, hygiene, book- 
keeping and laundry work, as well as cookery 
and dietetics Diplomas are granted after 
examination by the Union of Teachers of House- 
hold Arts (founded in 1900), which is subsidized 
by the Dutch government This union or- 
ganizes vacation courses for its membeis by 
specialists; possesses an excellent library, pub- 
lishes an annual report upon the teaching of 
housewifery in Holland, and is associated with a 
Bureau of Women’s Employments The De- 
partments for Army and Navy recpiire that a 
proportion of soldiers and sailors shall attend 
cooking courses, specially adapted to their le- 
quirements, while other courses are arranged for 
recruits to the colonial army Membc'rs of 
the Association of Nurses and Sisters of Charity 
have their special courses also The new House- 
wifery School at Amsterdam has further oi- 
gamzed successful courses in dietetics for 
electors and medical students, the lectures on 
biological chemistry and invalid diet being given 
by university professors and supplemented by 
jiractical work under the supervision of the 
school staff There is a municipal school for 
training domestic servants at Amsterdam, as 
well as corresponding couises at the Hague and 
elsewhere, these last being due to private 
initiative Twenty-one housewifery schools 
have been founded since 1888, which are kept 
in close touch by their monthly journal Nine 
prepare girls for examination in handiciafts, 
domestic and otherwise, accounts, bookkeep- 
ing, cutting-out, dressmaking, and the care 
of children The remainder giant diplomas of 
various grades, pi ofessiorial or otherwise, in 
housewifery and cooking only The majority of 
these schools receive grants from the State, 
the province, and the city, where they are 
situated. The numerous classes for working 
girls and women owe their origin and s])i(*ad 
to various societies concerned with the jiublic 
welfare, as well as piivate individuals, and to 
these source's is due the provision for tin* 
training of jihilanthropic workers School in- 
struction in jiractical cookery and laundiy woik 
IS, so far, confined to a few jirimary schools in 
Leyden, the Hague, and Amsterdam; but twelve 
of the chief cities offer useful courses on leaving 
schools to gills who have gained their ceitifi- 
cates, and the training schools provide evening 
classes and others for the general public. 

Belgium -- The hrst administrative measures 
to promote the teaching of needlework in schools 


wen* tak(‘n in 1874, though the subject only b(‘- 
caine compulsory in 1879 Technical training 
foi women, designed to relieve the? poverty and 
unemployment brought about by industrial 
changes, originat(‘d in 1844, and cookery classe's 
foi their work-people were organized from 1871 
onward by one large firm after another, but the 
am))le provision lor training in the domestic arts 
by which Belgium is distinguished, is the direct 
outcome of a grave social crisis — the strike of 
1886 — to which the inefficiency of housewives 
was believed to be a contributory cause Or- 
ganized instruction, broadly speaking, dates 
from the year 1887. Public institutions for the 
necessary instruction of adults were soon opened 
by wealthy governors of provinces or societies, 
and after the experimental stages were passed 
received grants from the State, which subse- 
quently imposed its own regulations (1889) 
Great elasticity is permitted to meet local needs, 
and every effort is made to fix hours convenient 
to young workwomen. A complete course 
usually extends over two years These classes 
are considered the continuation and rational 
completion of the primarj^ school course Great 
impetus was given to this movement in primal > 
schools by the central and provincial com- 
mittees of influential women instituted for the 
purpose by the Royal Decree in 1880, it spread 
in 1881 to fifty secondary schools for gills, where 
three years’ courses, essentially exjierimental 
and practical, now lead up to a diploma of 
capacity (instituted 1893), granted upon a 
syllabus and examination defined by the State 
At the same time provision was made for the 
training of the necessary teaclieis at Brussels 
and elsewhere, at first by short tempoiaiy and 
holiday courses, until time permitted then moie 
complete preparation Hygiene, domestic econ- 
omy, and needlework arc taught in three out of 
the four years spent at a training college, by 
inductive, exjienmental, and practical methods 
All instruction is under the direction of the 
Ministere de lTnt6rieur et de I’lnstruction, oi 
of the Mimstf^re de rAgriculture, de I’lndustrie 
et des Travaux Publics, according to whether 
it deals with adults or pupils still at school 
Tlu* couises in housewifery are usually brief, 
limited, and tlu'oretical, for the State does not 
advocate teaching the practice of these arts at 
this stage Inspectors find that adults profit 
fiom the t(*aching far more than do children, 
though the system of instruction at centers is 
being intioduced at Brussels, Bruges, etc , 
and IS develo})ing in connection with the 
cantuLcs scolaires Admirably organized work 
IS cairied on by the ecoles professio^ielles et 
uicnagcres, which provide courses of from two to 
three years, and the Scales menageresj which 
hav(‘ courses of from one to two years, for 
girls from fourteen and upwards of varied 
capacity and social standing — chiefly lower 
middle class About 300 of these schools 
existed in 1901, and their number is reported 
to have largely increased, while their pupils 
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mimb(‘r many thousands. In each ^cole pro- They owe theii existence to private eiiterpiLs(‘, 
fcssionelle (trade school), domestic economy and have, unfortunately, no common standaid' 
and gymnastics must be taken in the general The Forthildimg.sfichuleii, which now cover tin* 
course; but in the other two types of schools country, and the Fachschulen (see Industhial 
mentioned, one half or the whole time respec- P^ducation) include domestic art courses for 
tively IS devoted to every branch of the teachers as well as pupils Many teachers aie 
domestic arts Grants are given for outht, trained locally, oririBcudin at the LettcHaus and 
and an annual subsidy of two hfths the expen- the Pestalozzi-Froebel Ilaus {q v ) Since no na- 
diture IS made to those schools which fulfill tional regulations exist for this purpose, gieat 
state requirements These trade, agriculture, diversity of requirements are found State 
or domestic schools may be under private or grants are made chiefly by the Departments 
municipal control Many bursaries are given, of Commerce and Agriculture The foimer 
and fees vary widely, according to th(‘ means of founded model state housewifery schools at 
tlie pupils No peripatetic teach(‘rs or ambu- Rheudt, Potsdam, and Posen, 1902. Gieat 
latory schools are permitt(‘d in Jhdgium opposition exists to making these subjects 

Germany — In 1792 Hipped, the friend and dis- compulsory in primary schools, but many pri- 
ciple of Kant, when advocating the higher educa- vate societies endeavor to supplement the 
tion of women, drew attention to the need for omission When given, school authorities are 
special tiaining ill domestic methods, on account responsible for all the arrangements made 
of their infliKuice on human well-being, but the The chief distinctive characteristic of Germany 
first efforts made, a century ago, to arouse in- is the large development of residential home- 
terest in the subject, resulted chiefly in the estab- making schools (those of the Diakonienvcrein 
hslimcnt of schools for tiaimng servants, of which give all lessons in relation to the practical needs 
many were founded betwe(‘n 1815 and 1875 of life) They are frequented by middle-class 
In Geimany, the movemmit is the outcome of giils, who pay good fees for one and a half year 
prnate initiative', and is warmly supjiorted by courses Reference must be also made to" the 
Women’s Societu's, large employers of women’s Society for CViiintry Housewifery Schools 
laboi, etc These societies, of which th(‘ JjcUc (1897), founded by Frau von Kortzfleisch and 
Vcu'in at Beilin was the first, sprang into life assisted by the Minister of Agricultuic; 
between 1850 and 1860, thougli it was 1873 also of the traveling cooking schools for ruial 
befoic the Giand Duchess I^ouise of Baden, districts, now at woik in Baden, Bavaria, the 
witli the support of the Women’s Association, Palatinate, Lower Franconia, and the Rhine 
1 ouiid(‘d the hi st house wifei v school at C^irlsi uhe, provinces 

cooki'ry classes foi adults were staited in Bei- Switzerland - The most striking features 
lin in 1885, at the instigation of the Giown are the rapid spread of such instruction, which is 
Princess of Piussia, who, also, in 1888, secured taught entirely as an applied art, not as science, 
some housewifery instiuction foi working girls <luring the past ten yeais, and the accessibility of 
FiMulein Foestei pioneeied th(' first cookery the classes C’ouises aie given in the primary 
classes in a girls’ primary scliool in 1889 schools of a few towns and communes, but aie 
Munich, Niuenibei'g, and Augsbuig followaal univeisal in Foifhddungsschulen (continuation 
th(' examph' of (Jassel, and added an ojitional schools), A? 5cd.sc/ndt*n (tiade schools), //air s/io/- 
eighth class, devoted cliieflv to a very complete iimgssc/ndcu oi ecoles mmag^res (housewifely 
course in housewifeiv, which is closely corre- schools) — resident and non-resident 8hoit 
bated with general education — no special courses are piovided for factory and other 
teacher being employed Thus oigamzed in- workers, in uibaii and rural districts. A close 
structioii 111 domestic subjects came into being alliance between jirivate societies and govein- 
relatively late, though great strides have been iiig authoritu's do('s much to forward the move- 
inatlo in the last twenty ycais , witness the ment, which sprang, m 1881, from the desire of a 
OffiCLdl C.ode for Higho Gnld Schools in group of piivate individuals to improve the 
Frussta, 1908, which lecpuH's that at, least one teaching of needlework This became obliga- 
V('ai’s training be givc'ii to ('ach giil in house- toiv in schools in 1878, and is now carried to 
craft, the rearing of clnldien, and kindred great perfection in th(' trade schools at Zurich, 
subjects Genc\a, etc , which confine their training to 

So great a vaiietv of agencies arc now en- needlecraff, hous(‘Wif('iv, and commercial work, 
gaged in the promotion of this instiuction, that, 1881 saw tin* foundation of the first of many 
111 the absence of impel lal rejiorts and statistics, succeeding icoUrS tnenageres, by La Societe 
it IS difficult accurately to fh'scrilx' their work d'Utildc puhliqiie dc,s Fcrnmeb. There are many 
Sewing schools of a high standard wei*e the first of these residential housekeeping schools offer- 
t('chnical schools for wonu'n to get a firm foot- iiig courses from three months to one year; 
Hig m Germany, needlewoi'k is taught in every their fees vary, but are very low. 

grade of school, classes being provided also for In 1895 the federal government decided to 
adults The state and municijialities have only make grants to these and similar institutions, 
(juite recently founded technical or industrial for training women in trades for the domestic 
schools for girls, such as an' found in Berlin, aits, which from th(' first had received hbeial 
Leipzig, Dresden, Munich, Stuttgart, etc. subsidies from the cantonal and local authorities, 
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Trained teachers wore drawn at first from 
Germany; now training schools exist at Berne, 
Zurich, Fribourg, Geneva, etc No general 
syllabus is yet imposed There is inspection 
by the federal inspectress, but a good deal of 
freedom is sanctioned Tn Geneva girls must 
proceed, at the close of their sixth year in the 
primary school, either to a secondary school, 
where there are now optional courses in the 
domestic arts, or to an ecnle profess lonalc et 
menaghre^ for at least two years, wlu're one half 
of the time is given to these subjects Other 
towns are imposing similar regulations The 
training of servants continues at Berne, Fri- 
bourg, and Winterthur, but has not so far effected 
a solution of the domestic problem Flaborate 
courses, domestic or professional, in ev<‘ry 
branch of needlework, are offered at a large 
number of special schools throughout the coun- 
try; they vary in length from a few weeks to four 
years. Very few of these classes arc free, as is 
constantly the case with those concerned with 
cookery only. 

Austria and Hungary — In the eighteenth 
century the Empress Maria Theresa {q v ) 
issued a general ordinance, requiring that girls 
be taught the best methods of sewing, knitting, 
and domestic economy in every school, but a 
century elapsed before the two former were 
introduced into elementary education Th(‘ 
whole group of subjects was made obligatory 
in 1869, but the regulation as to housewifery 
remained a dead letter and was suppressed in 
1883. Opportunities for instruction in cookei y 
aie still chiefly the result of private enterprise, 
though latterly some education authorities have 
recognized the movement In Hungary, es- 
pecially, this has occurred, and instruction is 
given to the girls in the RepetitioJi, or higher 
grade schools In Buda-Pest there arc thirty- 
six such schools, numbering 4000 pupils 
Cookery is also taught in the technical schools 
of that city, and in the normal colleges for 
women teachers, but nowhere yet in elemen- 
tary schools, though, through the persevering 
efforts of private and educational societies, 
courses are in some instances provided in an 
annex to the schools, supported by fees and 
subscriptions Austria and Hungary are 
chiefly responsible for (1) the schools for serv- 
ants and others attached to restaurants for 
the sale of the food cooked, started in 1883 by 
the Society of Housewives, taught by expert 
but untrained teachers. In 1906 the Union of 
Hotel Keepers combined with the country 
housewifery schools to provide a one-year 
course of training for teachers, from which much 
stimulus is expected (2) The local farm or 
housewifery schools, founded by agricultural 
societies in the various provinces, for the 
daughters of better-off peasants after leaving 
school. These include in their very practical 
curriculum the care of children and sick 
nursing. (3) The general provision by factory 
owners and philanthropists of free cooking 


classes for working girls (three months’ couises, 
five evenings a week), which now number 
over 2000 — twelve pupils to a course Un- 
trained teachers are the great obstacle to 
progress, as well as the absence of state interest 
and aid. Both are probably due in part to the 
peculiar racial conditions and difficulties of the 
Empire. Official attention has been concen- 
trated for years upon technical as well as school 
and normal college training in every branch of 
the finest needlework for women and girls In 
the large and efficient trade schools and tech- 
nical institutes scattered all over the Empire, 
general and special instruction is given in lace 
woik, lingerie, dressmaking, millinery, embroid- 
ery, design, drawing, and painting 

France — Needlework was recommeiKhnl as 
a school subject in 1850, and made obligatory 
in 1882, when practical teaching of tin* domestic 
arts was officially, though not actually, intro- 
duced into primary and secondary schools , 
an Icole dc menage was instituted at Rheims in 
1873, with a three years’ course for girls on 
leaving school, similar cours compUmentaires 
were organized more generally in 1884-1887 
But the iiractical teaching of cookery and 
housewifery has been generally brief, restricted, 
and theoretical, attention being concentrated 
upon elaborate needlework The movement 
to perfect girls in this art was begun in Pans 
in 1842, a societv to cope with its rapid develop- 
ment was formed in 1856 Since 1886 these 
eeoles professionelles have steadily grown in scope 
and importance The mornings are devoted 
to general education, the afternoons to tech- 
nical tiaining in every branch of needlecraft, 
dressmaking and cutting, millinery, etc There 
are eight such municipal technical schools 
{eeoles pratiques dc eomrnerce et d' Industrie) in 
Paris, with an average of 300 pupils each In- 
struction is free, scholai ships being granted for 
clothes and meals In the ecoJes profession- 
elks menaghes (technical schools), each pupil 
must have eight weeks’ practical cooking, laun- 
dry work, and housewifery during her three 
years’ course; but in part as the result of the 
relatively high level of cookery in P'rance and 
the belief that such training should be given in 
the home, practical teaching in these arts is 
still far from widespread. The Orders of 1887- 
1888-1889 remained dead letters, but a great 
extension of the movement dates from 1897, 
when the establishment of a training school was 
required in every town of over 50,000 inhabit- 
ants, and classes mhinghes became obligatoiy 
U)r girls over thirteen in everv urban school 
numbering over 250 ])upils (Considerable in- 
centive was given by the conclusions on the 
subject formulated at the International (’on- 
gress on Primary P^ducation held in Paris, 1900 
Cours compUmentaires tnanuels et menagers 
for girls holding certificates from the pnmary 
schools were established in 1901, which cover 
two years, with a weekly total of thirty-seven 
and a half hours; and a three years’ course pro- 
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vided for girls up to sixteen or seventeen in the 
{’Coles prifnaircs super icures, in which needle- 
work, dressmaking, millinery, and liygiene are 
included Though students in the training 
colleges for primary teachers do their own house- 
work, training is only given in needlewoik and 
dressmaking, two to three hours weekly for 
three years In one or two cases in the li/cecs 
(le jeu7ies filles (publn* secondary schools for 
girls) optional demonstration couises aie of- 
fered, given by the cook of the establishment, 
they are attendc'd chiefly by girls who have left 
school In 1903 the University of Lyons of- 
fered a two years’ course to women, six liouis 
a week, on applied biology, bacteriologv, the 
r61(‘ of women in the family, }i 3 'gi(‘ne, (‘tc 
The subject is slowly gaining lecognition in the 
primary schools of Pans, chiefly in connection 
with tln‘ contiKcs scokmc'^, foi which the eld(‘i 
gills pn'pare the food No provision is mad(‘ 
for the adequate training of teachers Creat 
(Tedit 18 , however, du(‘ to the work of La Liguc 
Patnotique des Frauqaises, for the promotion 
of such teaching as does exist among women of 
all ranks in France 

Italy — The state and municipal recognition 
and support now accorded to the domestic aits 
IS due to the influem'e of Queen Margheiita 
at the end of the ninet(‘enth century, as well as 
to that of the venerable apostle of training 
111 the domestic arts,” Signora Adele Levi Della 
Vida The parent institution of th(‘ numerous 
scuole professionale established at Rome, Turin, 
Venice, Milan, Florence, Naples, Parma, Bo- 
logna, Palermo, etc , for bo 3 's and girls of the 
working and artisan classes, was staited by the 
municipality of Rome in 187() The Ministei 
of Public Instruction (Signor Boccelh) intro- 
duced manual instruction into the primary 
schools in 1889, the teaching of housewifely 
followed in 1904 and became obligatoiy in the 
scuole professionale in 1 907 These schools aim, 
with every evidence of success, at the preserva- 
tion of educational advantages, while stress is 
coincidentally laid on the acquisition of practical 
skill Pupils are admitted, witli a nominal 
entiance fee, at ten years of age, there to finish 
their elementary education and then to proceed 
to some special line of handicraft All girls 
must learn drawing and cooking, while choice 
of three subjects must be made from needlework, 
lace, white embroidery, dressmaking, iioning, 
li airdressing, artificial flower making, geometri- 
cal and ornamental drawing and design, oi 
bookkeeping, etc. The wages earned on leav- 
ing average double those of untrained girls 
These schools are subsidized by the State and 
municipalities Several schools for the train- 
ing of matrons for factories exist in North Italy. 
Classes have been formed at Milan and other 
cities for the training of young girls of the 
working classes, while training for girls of the 
upper classes are provided at Rome m 1907 
These private efforts receive state aid 

Australia — Cookery has been taught in 


New South Wales since 1890, by 1905 both 
sewing and cooking had been introduced into 
the public schools Centers to which childien 
from neighboring schools are sent have been 
established throughout the State The courses 
extend over one half year, with one meeting 
of an hour each week The work is simple and 
jiractical, i elating to duties of the home Provi- 
sion has be(‘n made for the training of teachers 
for the subject. In Victoria there are some 
twenty-five fully (‘quipped ccmters for cook(‘iy 
throughout th(‘ State, th(‘ State is prepared 
to double any local expenditure for the erection 
of suitabh' kitchen ancl dining room. In W(‘st- 
(‘rn Australia there is a similar syst(‘m of c(*nte!s 
attendcMl by children from dehnit('l 3 ' assigned 
scIhjoLs The subjects taught are cookeiv, 
laundering, sewing, and housewifery Perth is 
the first town in the commonwealth to establish 
housewifery and a complete cottage Here 
cookery, laundering, care of sick, infants, and 
young children, besides house care and man- 
agement, house furnishing, and decoration, 
maiketing, and cleaning. In Queensland many 
branches of the subject are taught in the numer- 
ous technical colleges and in “ branch classes ” 
(extension) where no technical college exists 

South America — The girls of the upper 
classes are taught mainly in convents, in which 
the domestic arts include sewing, embroidery, 
flowei making, and lace making In the Ar- 
gentine Republic there are so-called profes- 
sional ” schools in which domestic science and 
needlework are taught. At Buenos Aires three 
trade schools for girls are maintained, while 
there is also a commercial school for women 
Girls from s(‘ven to thirteen in the primary 
grades of Brazil have needlework. Higher 
work IS provided in manual tiaming schools, 
normal colleges, polytechnic schools, and schools 
of arts and trades At Montevideo, Uruguay, 
some branches of household arts are taught 
in the school of arts and trades. 

Canada — At present domestic science and 
art are taught in a great number of the large 
public school systems throughout the country, 
usually by peripatetic teachers For advanced 
work provision is made in many agricultural 
colleges and special schools of household arts 
or science', the best known being the Macdonald 
Institute at Guelph, Ont , and the Macdonald 
C’ollege at Sic Anne de Bellevue, Que. (See 
Canada, Education in.) A. R. 

In general see the article on Industrial 

I^DUCATION 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

HOUSES, SCHOOL. — See Architecture, 
School. 

HOUSTON COLLEGE, HOUSTON, TEX 

— An institution for the education of colored 
men and women, established in 1845. Ele- 
mentary, college preparatory, normal, indus- 
trial, and theological departments are main- 
tained. 

HOVEY, CHARLES EDWARD (1827-1897) 

— Normal school principal; graduated at 

Dartmouth College in 1852 He was principal 
of the High School at Framingham, Mass , 
1852-1854, superintendent of the schools at 
Peoria, III, 1854-1857, and first principal of 
the Illinois State Normal School, 1857-1861 
He was editor of the Hhnots Teacher, 1856- 
1861. W. 8. M. 

HOW, SAMUEL BLANCHARD (1790- 
1868). — Sixth president of Dickinson CYillege, 
was graduated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania m 1810 and the Princeton Theological 
Seminary m 1813 He was president of r3iek- 
inson College from 1830 to 1832 He was the 
author of several works on religious education 

W. S. M. 

HOWARD COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA. — An institution founded m 1842 undei 
the auspices of the Alabama Baptist State 
Convention Academic and collegiate depart- 
ments are maintained Ten units arc required 
for entrance to the college, which grants the 
degrees of A B and A M There is a faculty 
of thirteen members 

HOWARD, JOHN — See Penology, Edu- 
cational Aspects of 

HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE, BROWN- 
WOOD, TEX — A coeducational institution 
under the control of the Baptist General Con- 
vention of Texas, founded in 1889 Prepara- 
tory, college, normal, business, music, expres- 
sion, and art departments are maintained 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHING- 
TON, DC — A coeducational institution for 
all races. The university buildings, with th(' 
exception of the medical and law schools, stand 
on a campus of twenty acres The institution 
maintains a college of arts and sciences, a 
teachers’ college, a school of manual arts and 
applied sciences, an academy and commercial 
college, as well as the schools of law, medicine, 
and theology The entrance requirements arc 
fifteen units of work The degree of A B is 
conferred on the completion of a college course 
or a four years’ course in the teachers’ college 
The entrance requirements to the school of 
medicine are those of the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges, and a four years’ course is 
offered. The New Freedmen’s Hospital affords 
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clinical facilities to the medical college. The 
school of law which is situated in the city 
offers a three years’ course, the requirements 
for which are a four years’ high school course. 
There are 121 members on the faculty 

HOWE, SAMUEL GRIDLEY (1801-1876). 
— Founder of American institutions for the 
education of the blind, was born at Boston on 
Nov 10, 1801 He was educated at the Boston 
Latin School and Brown University, graduat- 
ing in 1821 Three years later he completed 
the course at the Harvard Medical School He 
served for six years in the Greek war of libera- 
tion, and for a time gave his services to the cause 
of liberty in the ill-fated kingdom of Poland. 
At the suggestion of Dr. John D Fisher he went 
to France in 1831 to study the methods of 
educating blind children, and in the following 
year he opened at South Boston the Pei kins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, and during the next fortv-four years he 
trained the teachers and shaped the policy of 
practically all the schools f(^r the blind m tlu* 
United States (See the article, Blind, Educa- 
tion OF ) One of his notable triumphs was the 
education of Laura Bridgman (qv)y a deaf- 
blind girl, and through her education the de- 
velojiment of a system of touch tiaining now 
widely used in the education of deaf-blind 
children In 1846 he was chairman of a com- 
mission for the study of idiotic and feeble- 
minded persons, which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Massachusetts School for 
Feeble-Minded Ghildren In cooperation with 
his wife, Julia Ward Howe, he founded the 
Daily Commonwealth in 1851 He originated 
the Massachusetts State Board of Chanties 
and Corrections in 1863, — the first of its kind 
in the United States, — and was its first presi- 
dent He was intimately associated with 
Horace Mann {qv), m the establishment of 
the Massachusetts common school system 
He wrote numerous papers on the education of 
the blind and feeble-minded, several works on 
Greek modern history, and a number of text- 
books for the use of the blind. W S M 

See Blind, Education of; Deaf-blind, 
Education of the 
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HOWELL, JAMES (ir)94?-1666) — His- 
toriographer Royal of England (1661), and 
educationally of importance from his interest 
in advancing the study of foreign languages 
both by study in England and by his advocacy 
of travel abroad as a means of education He 
Js now best known by his letters from abroad. 


Howell was of a Welsh family, educated at 
Hereford Grammar School, whence he was 
entered at Jesus College, Oxford, and gradu- 
ated B A in 1613 With foreign missions and 
secretaryships he lived until 1642, when he was 
appointed as clerk of the Council, an arrange- 
ment upset by the Chvil War He turned to 
writing for a livelihood, and, as Mr Arher says, 
he IS one of the earliest instances of a literary 
man successfully maintaining himself with the 
fruits of his pen ” 

In his Tnstruchom for Forreuie Travel (1642) 
he claims to show “ by what course and m 
what compass of time, one may take an exact 
survey of the kingdoms and states of Christen- 
dom, and arrive to the practical knowledge of 
the languages to good purpose ” In this short 
treatise he points out the educational use of 
travel, which may be not improperly called 
a moving academy, or the true Peripatetic 
School ” More direct contributions of Howell 
to educational progress arc to l)e found m the 
direction of linguistics (1) He published a 
new edition of the French- English and English- 
French Dictionary of Randle C-ot grave (q v ) m 
1650, adding his “ Animadversions ” The 
book is addressed to nobles and gentry, and to 
merchant adventurers both English and the 
Dutch here resident ” foi commercial pur- 
poses (2) The Polyglot Dictionary of Howell 
marks the highest development, up to 1660, of 
polyglot dictionaries, from the point of \iew of 
the English people The compiehensive nature 
of the work was intimded to meet the needs of 
nobles and gentry, of commercial people and 
of scholars Howell not only jiioduced his 
modern languages lexicon, but did foi adages 
or proverbs generally m Pmgland what bh’asmus 
had done for classical adages m Europe Still 
further, he bi ought his native Welsh language 
in line with other languages as woithy of 
knowledge and study by other nations (3) 
Howell’s Grammar A New Englii>h Giam- 
mar^ Prescribing as certain Rules as the Lan- 
guage Will beai'j for Forreners to learn English 
There is also another Grammar of the Spanish or 
Castilian Toung, with some special rcmaiks upon 
the Portuguese Dialect etc Whereunto is an- 
nexed Discours or a Dialog containing a Peram- 
bulation of Spain and Portugal^ which may 
serve for a direction how to travel I through both 
Countreys, etc For the service of Her Majesty 
(i e Queen Catharine of Braganza) whom God 
Preserve 1662 This contains tlu‘ English 
grammar on one page and the same rendered 
into Spanish on the other Howell attempts 
a grammar of English m itself,” not an 
Pmglish grammar, “ to learn another language 
as Lily for Latin and Littleton foi French ” 
(vSee Holyband.) Accordingly (p 83) Howell 
writes an account of Divers superfluous letters in 
English Orthography, and advocates phonetic 
spelling as much as possible, his maxim being 
Frustra fit per plura quod fieri potest per paur 
ciora. F. W. 
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HOWLAND, GEORGE (1824-1892). — 
School superintendent, was educated in the 
public schools of Massachusetts and at Am- 
herst College, graduating in 1850. He was 
tutor in Amherst from 1850 to 1853; instructor 
in the Chicago High School, 1858-1860; prin- 
cipal of the same from 1860 to 1880, and city 
superintendent of schools in Chicago from 
1880 to 1892 His educational publications 
include Practical Hints for Teachers of Public 
Schools (1889), a grammar, several Latin texts, 
and numerous addresses on educational sub- 
jects W. S. M. 
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HRABANUS, MAURUS. — See Rabanus 
Maurus 

HROSWITHA. — Sec Robwitha; Women, 
Education of 

HUARTE NAVARRO, JUAN DE DIOS 

— Physician, psychologist, and educationist, 
born at Saint- Jean-Pied-de-Port, in Navarre 
(Basse-Navarre) about 1536 Though French 
by birth, he was Spanish by training Huarte’s 
name lives on account of his book, in which the 
mental activity brought to bear on the greatest 
educational problems affords ground for nam- 
ing it one of the most remarkable original works 
issued by the press in the sixteenth century 
(1575) This work was translated from an 
Italian version by Richard Carew {q.v ) in 
1594, with the title Examen de IngenioSy The 
Examination of men's Wits In which, by dis- 
couering the varietie of natures, is shewed for 
what profession each one is apt, and how far he 
shall profit therein By John Huarte Trans- 
lated out of the Spanish tongue by Mr. Camilla 
Camilli Englished out of his Italian, by R. C. 
Esquire Insisting on the essential differences 
in individual abilities, Huarte points out that 
it IS thus necessary educationally to make an 
examination or trial of minds to see the diverse 
natures or “ wits and from such an inquiry 
to determine the special directions from which 
tliey are to find suitable nutriment in the 
material of knowledge 

Huarte suggests classification of pupils on 
the basis of temperament or of psychological 
characteristics, rather than on common pos- 
session of the same details or bulk of knowledge; 
and claiming the authority of Galen, Huarte 
would wish state officials to sound the wit and 


natural application of children so as to set each 
to learn the art most suitable to each,^and not 
leaving it to them to act of their own choice ” 
There is much that may be regarded as anti- 
quated about Huarte^s views of temperament 
and the soul in its three aspects But Huarte 
is certainly in accord with later educational 
writers m his emphasis on self-activity as the 
principle of the human soul, m his theory of 
the effect of climate on character, in his idea 
of heredity and the mfluence of dieting on 
temperament and thence on educational pro- 
cesses Huarte also takes up questions of 
parentage, on the physical side, discussing the 
birth and prenatal conditions of “ wit ’’ in 
children 

Huarte has taken ideas from Plato, and still 
more from Aristotle Yet his debt is greatest 
of all to Galen (see Dr Guardians Essai, p 253) 
Huarte cites from classical authors and from 
the Scriptures in the manner of post-Renais- 
sance writers Di Guardia has given a full 
account of the critics of Huarte. 

Besides Richard Carew’s translation in 1594 
another was undertaken in 1698 by Edward 
Bellamy, who describes the book as “ useful 
for all Fathers, Masters, Tutors, etc It will 
thus be seen that the suggestions of Huarte 
logically led to the advocacy of child study, and 
he deserves recognition as one of the most im- 
portant of the pioneers of the subject 

Huarte was adversely criticized by Antonius 
Possevinus e Societate Jesu, Cultura Ingeniorum 
. . Examen Ingeniorum lo Iluartis ex- 
penditur (which first appeared in Possevmus’s, 
Bibliotheca selecta de ratione studiorum, Rome, 
1593; and afterwards was separately published, 
eg 4th ed , Venice, 1604), and by Jourdam 
Guibelet (Docteur en M6decine), Examen de 
V Examen des Esprits (Pans, 1631). F. W. 
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HUBNER, JOHANN (1668-1731). -- Ger- 
man schoolmaster and author of textbooks 
in scripture, history, and geography He 
graduated at Leipzig, and for a time lectured 
there, in 1690 he became rector of the gym- 
nasium at Merseburg, and in 1711 rector of the 
Johanneum at Hamburg in succession to Fa- 
bricius {q.v ) His success, however, lay more 
in his textbooks, especially Kurze Fragen aus 
der alien und neuen Geographic and Zweimal 
zwei und funfzig auserlesene biblische Historien 
und Fragen (1714). Both works were trans- 
lated into many foreign languages, and the 
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litter at any rate had a great vogue for many 
years The biblical stories were short, and 
Hubner's method was to have pupils read 
them two or three times and then be ready to 
answer questions on the text Hubner’s book 
furnished the questions without answers Hub- 
ner also issued a number of school atlases 
and maps Just before his death he published 
Die game Histone der Reformation in funfzig 
kurze Reden nehst einem Schauspiele von Be- 
kehrung der Sachsen zurn Christentum {The com- 
plete history of the Reformation in fifty brief 
Addresses^ lodh a Play on the Conversion of the 
Saxons to Christianity y 1730). 
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HUE — This term refers to the specihc 
qualitative difference between colors, which 
may, however, yjossess equal saturation {y u ) 
an(l brightness {q v ), The hue and the tone of 
a color are distinguished by reserving the latter 
term for monochromatic lights (see Color), 
while hue ’’ refers to mixed lights as well Thus, 
red, yellow, blue, etc , arc tones, scarlet, purple, 
crimson, etc , arc hues Buff and yellow, lilac 
and lavender, on the other hand, would not 
differ so much in hue as in saturation, or, to 
use the artist’s terminology, in chroma 

R. P. A. 

HUGH OF ST VICTOR 0096-1144) — 
A twelfth-century scholastic theologian, phi- 
losopher and mystic ; was born at Blanken- 
burg in the Harz, and at an eaily age took 
the habit of the Canons Regular of St Au- 
gustine at Hamerlcve, near Hallierstadt. There 
he received his early education In 1115 he 
went to the house of his ordei, the cele- 
brated monastery of St Victor, near Pans, 
where the entrance seven years previously of 
William of Champeaux marked the foundation 
of the Victorine School of mysticism From 
1133 to his death in 1144, Hugh was head of the 
school Besides works on general theological 
subjects and on saciamental theology which 
eariu'd him the title of Alter Augustinus, he 
wrote a number of imiiortant treatises on mys- 
tical theology, namely, Dc Area Noc Mystica, 
De Area Noe Moi'ali, De Vanitate Mundi, De 
Arrha Animm De A more Sponsi ad Sponsam, 
These are published m Migne’s Patrologia 
Latina, Vols CLXXV-CLXXVIL 

As a mystic, Hugh did not go to the length 
of condemning all rational philosophy On 
principle, he avoided the discussion of ques- 
tions which, though they occupied alihost ex- 
clusively the minds of his contemporaries, 
seemed to him to be futile. Such, for instance, 
was the question of Universala He himself, 
especially m the work Eruditionis Didascahee, 
developed a system of philosophy in which he 


attached paramount importance to psycholog- 
ical introspection But while he appreciated 
philosophy, he maintained that all rational 
knowledge must be supplemented, and in a 
sense superseded, by mystic contemplation 
He taught that knowledge is not to b(‘ valued 
for its own sake, but as a means of attaining a 
contemplation of higher spiritual truths In 
the treatise De Conte mplatione el ejus Speciebus 
(pub by Haur6au in 1859) he distinguishes 
three stages m the mystic life of the soul The 
first IS the preparatory stage, m which the soul 
by thought {cogitatio) seeks God m the material 
world, the second is the meditative stage, in 
which the soul by reflection (meditatio) seeks 
God m itself; the third is the contemplative 
stage, in which the soul by intuition {contem- 
platio) seeks God Himself The faculties by 
which truth is perceived in these successive 
stages are called respectively “ the eye of the 
flesh,^^ “ the eye of the intellect,” “ the eye of 
the contemplation ” It was hy means of this 
doctrine that Hugh exerted a very widespread 
influence among mystical writers and teachers 
all through the Middle Ages W. T 
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HUGHES, JOHN (1797-1864) — Leader 
of the Roman ("atholie movement for the 
division of the publie school funds, and founder 
of St John’s College, was educated at Mount 
St Mary’s College, Md and attained distinc- 
tion as an ecclesiastic in the Roman (hitholic 
Church He founded St. John’s College at 
Fordham {qv), and conducted the campaigns 
(which failed) during 1840-1842 m the munici- 
pal elections of New York City and the legis- 
lature of New York State for the admission of 
Roman Catholic schools to a participation m 
the common school funds W. S M. 

Sec Parochial School System. 
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HUGHES, THOMAS (1823-1896) — Au- 
thor of Tom Brown's School Days, born at 
Uflington, Berks , and educated at Rugby and 
Oriel College, Oxford At Rugby he came 
under the influence of Thomas Arnold {qv), of 
whom he has drawn such a reverent picture in 
the story of the school By profession Hughes 
was a barrister, but his interests were mainly 
m the social questions of the day He took up 
the cause of trades uuiomsm, cooperation, and 
the relations between employers and workmen. 
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He was intimately associated with F D. 
Maurice {qv.), the Christian Socialist move- 
ment, and the Working Men’s College m Great 
Ormond St , London Here he conducted a 
Bible class, out of which came his work, The 
Mnvhnv'<s of Christ (1879) He was principal 
of the college from 1872 to 1883. His interest 
m social reform influenced him to enter poli- 
tics, and from 181)5 to 1874 he sat m the House 
of Commons His admiration for Lowell 
])romptod him to visit N('W York and Boston, 
where he was received with enthusiasm as the 
author of Tom Broom's School Dnijs and as a 
svmpat.hiz('r with the North during the Civil 
War In Arnenca, too, at Rugby, Teim., he 
established a colonv on a (cooperative basis, 
which, how(‘ver, was financially a failure 
In addition to Tom Bi own's School Days^ 
which he wTote in 1853 and published anony- 
mously in 1857, Hughes was the author of 
Tom Brown at Oxford (1861); The Scouring of 
the White Hoise (1889), Memoir of a Brother 
(1873), Vacation Rambles (1895) But his 
fame will always rest on Torn Brown's School 
Daifs, which, more than any other work, spread 
far and wide the fame of Rugby, the reforms 
of Arnold, and the spirit of the public school 
r\)r some time it was thought that the pioto- 
type of Tom was Hughes himself or his elder 
brother, George, and that Arthur was Dean 
Stanley, but the author denied this strongly m 
the prefac(' to Tom Brown at Oxford 
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HUGUENOTS IN EDUCATION, IN- 
FLUENCE OF — See Calvinists and Edu- 

( ATION, FllANCE, EDUCATION IN 

HULL HOUSE --See Social Settle- 
ments AND Education 

HUMANE EDUCATION. — This foim of 
education is a jiroduct of the humane move- 
ment of the past century, which began in a 
distinctive way m England in 1822 with the 
jiassmg by Parliament of the first law for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals and with the 
organization of the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. In the United 
States its begin niTig was marked by the or- 
ganization of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in 1866 
Th(‘ movement has since sjiread so rapidly that 
organized protection of animals against cruelty 
and iK'glect is now world-wide 

The term humane education ” might fit- 
tingly be aiiplied to anv effort aimed at the 
inculcating of humane ideals or the furthering 
of humane practices by precept or rule of ac- 
tion. Such effort would include at least three 
aspects: (a) the instruction of children along 
humane lines, (b) the educating of teamsters 
and others dealing with animals in best methods 
of care and treatment, (c) the forming and 


stimulating of public opinion — through press 
and pulpit, through special literature and 
through exhibitions — to a more humane at- 
titude and practice. Only the first of these 
phases will be dealt with here. 

The philosophy underlying humane educa- 
tion vanes among its advocates As a rule 
the basis is emotional rather than rationalistic. 
This basis finds its most consistent expression 
in the view of an equality of absolute rights on 
the part of all sentient creatures. It is re- 
garded as a mistake to suppose that the rights 
of animals are in any w^ay antagonistic to the 
lights of men Animals, as well as men, in 
this view, have the right to live a natural hf(‘, 
to attain an individual development, subject 
to the limitations imiiosed by thi' permanent 
needs and interests of the (‘ommunity And 
in determining wdiat th(\s(‘ piTinanent inteicNts 
arc, there should be equality of chum on the 
part, of all orders of animal creation This is a 
philo.sophy of individualism applied to all sen- 
tient life Another view, that mav profierly 
be contrasted with this, would take into ac- 
count the desires and pleasures of the inferior 
animals, but not from the standpoint of the 
po.sitive rights of the animals themselves 
Man’s sov(‘reignty ovxr the animal kingdom 
IS recognized, and the effects of man’s acts upon 
human character and welfar(‘ is viewed as a 
dominant consideration Rights are relative 
The rule of nature is that the lower generally 
serves the ends of the higluT The qui'stion 
of suffering and (h'struction inflicted by the 
stronger upon the weaker should be made a 
suliject of scientific study as well as of senti- 
mental regard In any scheme of humane 
instruction, the sympathy of the young is tlu' 
motive that forms its cornerstone With the 
philosopher of absolute rights tlu' major aim is 
to arouse that svmpathy by dwelling on cases 
of extreme cruelty and suffering, to reach a hu- 
mane attitude by developing a keen apprecia- 
tion of wrongful acts The relativist, on the 
other hand, tends to lay stress on a knowledge 
of the structure, habits, and functions of ani- 
mals What ought to be done, rather than 
what ought not to be done, is emphasized, and 
a cardinal purpose is to teach that unnecessarv 
and wanton injury or destruction of either 
plants or animals is uneconomical, injurious to 
society, and dangerous to the character of the 
offender Actual instruction along humane 
lines, however, is ordinarily based on no well- 
reasoned philosophy of animal treatment 
The mass of those associated with the anti- 
cruelty movement are not doctrinaire They 
simply follow the opportunist policy of dealing 
with cryelties as they arise, and of mitigating 
seyenties of animal treatment as far as the 
prevailing situation will permit Humane edu- 
cational schemes usually share this opportunist 
quality. 

Private Organization — For the most part, 
humane education is carried on under private 
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auspi(!OH Humane workers have steadily em- 
phasized the need of humane instruction in 
public schools, and some progress has been 
made in this direction, but the larger effort 
has been expended on instruction given in small 
groups, organized in any opportune way 
Various titles are given to such groups “ Jun- 
ior Humane Society ” is sometimes applied, 

“ Young Defenders ” is the name used in the 
parent American anti-eruelty society, but 
“ Band of Mercy ” groups are much the most 
iiuiTiorous, iiiicl thuir Ectivitios iirii typical of 
scope and method, by whatever name chil- 
di’(‘ii^s organizations of this sort may be known 
Tho first Band of Mercy was established^ by 
Mrs Caroline Smithies at Wood Green, Eng- 
land, m 1875 At her death the movement 
was Vontinued by her husband and daughter , 
ami later, in 1883, a union of all bands m the 
kingdom was formed, with the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Ouelty to Animals at 
the head Under the arrangement the Royal 
Society became the governing body for the 
union, but the bands retained their freedom of 
direction and responsibility in all local matters, 
including financial independence Uniform 
cards of membership, members’ badges, and 
registers were adopted by all bands The 
goveining body provided these at cost A 
halt-penny monthly jouinal, pieviously and 
since issued by the Royal Society, entitled 
Band of Mercy, became tin* organ of the union 
The bands h.ave multiplied in number Their 
formation has been promoted m many direc- 
tions, as separate and distinct organizations, 
or within Sunday or day schools, or m connec- 
tion with Bands of Hope or other moral, social, 
or rc'ligious associations The Royal Society 
has been particularly insistent t hat (‘ach band 
should have a formal organization and a per- 
manent secretary Members pay small dues 
Regular meetings are h(*ld at which lectures or 
addresses are given. Band of Mercy melodies 
sung, readings and recitations delivered, stories 
and anecdotes related, and int, cresting or meri- 
torious work done by mmnbers reported 

The pioneer in American Band of Meicy wwk 
was Mr George T Angell of Boston He 
founded the Am(‘rican Humane Education 
Society, which has been instiumental in forming 
more than eighty thousand such bands in the 
United States How many of these are active 
organizations it is imjiossible to say lo each 
band of thirty or more members the Society 
sends each month a copy of Oar Dumb Atumah, 
from which leadings and recitations may be 
selected. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to 
Animals, published by the Society, badges, 
memViers^ cards and other matter are likewise 
provided Effort/ is made to have Band of 
Mercy Day observed in the public schools 
In Massachusetts a day in April has been ob- 
served in this way for three years past, and in 
the schools of Boston for four years In 1909 
a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, the Humane 
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Manual, was gratuitously distiibutiMi to the 
15,000 teachers of the State In 1908 a 
similar pamphlet containing a reprint of selei*- 
tions from the chapter on animals m Hyde’s 
Practical Ethics was so distributed This work 
is in the hands of the State Organizer of the 

An interesting experiment along these lines 
has been undertaken in New York by the 
American Museum of N atural History A seruvs 
of lectures dealing with animal life were planned 
to be given at the museum and at various settl(‘- 
ment houses throughout the city The lec- 
tures were used as a starting point for the 
formation of settlement bands of Young De- 
fenders,” wlio art? o\])vot(?d to protect stroot 
does and stray cats from molestation and to 
report cases of ill treatment to the anti-cruelty 
society Another method of reaching children 
is that of instituting humane essay competi- 
tions in schools, to the winners of which suit- 
able prizes are awarded In Buffalo, for 
instance, more than 1500 such essays weie re- 
ceived from pupils in the sixth, seventh, eiglith, 
and ninth grades and high schools m the 100.) 
coinpetition In Rochester the Humaiie bo- 
eiety offers piizes to jiublic, private, and paro- 
chial schools m a similar way «• i r 

Mven m a hastv survey of private efforts lor 
the humane education of children it would be 
a mistake to leave the imjiression that its object 
ends with the attaining of a more kindly at- 
titudc toward dumb (T(*ation Its inatciial m 
the mam deals with animals, and is calculated 
to further their humane treatment, but its 
aim — however quixotic and inspirational its 
methods — is the broader one of de\ eloping a 
more considerate attitude in every aspect o 

^'%tate Provimons — State legislation has done 
little to further humane education, beyond rec- 
ognizing humane societies, Audubon societies, 
and other organizations as agencies for its 
promotion A succession of New \ork laws 
provide for an agreement with the American 
Museum of Natural History m New \oik ( ity, 
by the terms of which materials, specimens 
etc , are provided for free instruction m natural 
history m normal and other schools foi the 
preparation of teachers, and m free common 
schools Further, lectures are provided for, 
to be given on holidays and at other suit- 
able times to artisans, mechanics, and other 
citizens In Illinois, ('aliforma, and some 
other states the law provides for an annual 
“ Bird Day ” m the schools The law of 
Colorado requires that two lessons per week 
(not less than ten minutes each) be given in 
the sehools on the humane treatment of ani- 
mals The law of North Dakota pr^enbes a 
like period for “ a system of study of the hu- 
mane treatment of animals,” as do the laws of 
South Dakota, Montana, and Wyommg. Ihe 
latter three, however, specify a system ot 
humane treatment as embodied in the laws ol 
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the respective States, and do not prescribe a 
definite period of instruction In California 
humane education is compulsory in all primary 
and grammar schools having more than one 
hundred census children in the district This 
instruction may be oral, and the purchase of 
textbooks may not be required of pupils In 
Oklahoma the law prescribes instruction in 
schools to the amount of not less than one half 
hour per week on the “ humane treatment and 
protection of dumb animals and birds; their 
lives, habits, and usefulness, and the important 
part they are intended to fulfill in the economy 
of nature ” The Illinois law is similar, but is 
the most extended of any of the state laws 
The Pennsylvania law provides for not more 
than one half hour per week on the “ kind 
treatment of birds and animals,” and those of 
Maine and Washington for not less than ten 
minutes. The law of Texas prescribes that 
“ suitable instruction shall be given in the 
primary grades once each week regarding kind- 
ness to animals of the brute creation and the 
protection of birds and their nests and eggs.” 
The New Hampshire statute provides for a 
well prescribed reading course dealing with the 
principle of the humane treatment of the lower 
animals ” Idaho and Utah have been re- 
ported as having compulsory requirements 
In England, France, and Germany, humane 
education is in no decree compulsory, although 
in all varying effort is made to link up private 
humane effort with the work of the schools 
Literature is given to pupils and teachers, 
teachers’ conferences are held, and other de- 
vices arc employed similar to those used in 
the United States In France activities have 
perhaps been more systematic and effective 
than in the other countries Humane instruc- 
tion there finds a place in the schools inci- 
dental to the general scheme of moral and 
civic instruction More than six thousand 
SocKiUs Protectrices have been formed m the 
schools under the patronage of the national 
society for the protection of animals The 
h]nglish Code of Regvlatioiis for Public Ele- 
mentary Schools contains a note to the effect 
that instruction “ should be especially directed 
to the inculcation of courage, truthfulness, 
cleanliness of mind, body, and speech, the love 
of fair play, consideration and lespect for 
others, gentleness for the weak, kindness to 
animals,” and other considerations But Eng- 
lish humanitarians lament their failure to carry 
out this suggestion in specific ways. 

R C. M 
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HUMANISM AND NATURALISM 

Salt, H S Animals' Rights Humanltanan League 
(London, 1905 ) 

Whiteread, E K Dumb Animals and How to Tren 
them. (Chicago, 1910 ) 

HUMANISM — See Course of Study^ 
Theory of; Culture; Humanities, Liberal 
Education, Renaissance and Education. 

HUMANISM AND NATURALISM — In 

educational literature, humanism has usually 
a specific meaning, indicating a distinctive 
intellectual tendency that marked the revival 
of learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies For that aspect of humanism, see 
Renaissance and Education. 

Under the present caption, only a somewhat 
rarer and also looser signification of the term, 
belonging to certain problems in the philosophy 
of education, receives consideration From the 
side of educational practices, this philosoph- 
ical question originated in the just mentioned 
historic sense of humanism As a consequence 
of the revival of learning (along with the back- 
ward state of the natural sciences), linguistic 
and literary culture succeeded theology as the 
controlling factor in higher education By the 
nineteenth century, however, natural science 
had made such extraordinary advances that 
its representatives were naturally restive, and 
even rebellious They challenged the prac- 
tical supremacy of language and literature, 
and attacked on intellectual grounds the theo- 
ries that were advanced in justification of this 
supremacy Uj)on the practical side, the case 
was decided m favor of the claims of the nat- 
ural sciences — not, of course, that the human- 
istic studi(‘s weie excluded, but that the claims 
of scientific sludy were admitted upon sub- 
stantially equal footing, whether by insertion 
of some natural science into the old classical 
course or by affording students an option be- 
tween a literary and a scientific course The 
adjustment thus far reached represents, how- 
ever, a working compromise through concession 
to forces strong enough to force recognition, 
rather than a solution based upon any gener- 
ally recognized philosophy of the relations of 
man and nature to each other. As ideals 
humanism and naturalism are perhaps more 
sharply opposed to each other now than at any 
previous period 

Humanism may be defined as the convieiion 
that spiritual and ideal values are of supreme 
rank m the make-up of reality, and that these 
values are most adequately expressed m the 
great or classic achievements of humanity 
m literature and art — especially literature. 
Naturalism rests upon the conviction that, 
negatively, humanism is a survival of the 
geocentnc medieval philosophy, with its false 
conception of the place of thetiarth and of man 
in the universal scheme, and with its exag- 
gerated teleological interpretation of things; 
positively, that man and his affairs are a subor- 
dinate part of nature, seen in their true place 
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only when nature is made the chief and primary 
object of study Incidentally, naturalism 
almost always has as one of its implications 
that language and^ literature are too artificial, 
factitious, and, as it were, ornamental, to be a 
sound basis for education Science, it is urged, 
presents mankind with truths concerning reali- 
ties of existence, language and literature with 
man's accidental and fanciful reactions to these 
realities . 

Philosophically viewed, the controversy is a 
reflection of the time-worn discussion of the 
relations of spirit and matter, mind and nature, 
subject and object; and the supposed antago- 
nism of naturalism and humanism originates in 
dualism (q v ) respecting these concepts Greek 
classic philosophy presents, upon the whole, 
a view of things in which there is a balance 
between naturalism and humanism From one 
standpoint, that of value, a humanistic ideal- 
ism dominates; the life of reason as exhibited 
in the realization of distinctively human func- 
tions is the supreme moral good, and hence the 
ultimate measure of worth in education. This 
conception was embodied in the Aristotelian 
conception of a liberal education and in the 
notion of the liberal as distinct from the me- 
chanical and industrial arts But reason is 
not a peculiar and isolaled property, much less 
creation, of man On the contrary, nature, in 
virtue of its orderliness, and especially in view 
of the fact that its order shows itself m the 
tendency to achieve specific ends, is itself 
rational, and the attainment of rationality by 
man is nothing but the realization in conscious 
thought of the relations immanent in nature. 
From the side of conditions or efficient means 
nature also, not man, is supreme The values, 
or goods, of life are absolutely dependent for 
their achievement upon the efficacious work- 
ings of physical conditions, even the contribu- 
tion of human deliberation and effort, regarded 
as a causal factor, falls within the scope of 
nature. Or, as Aristotle puts it, mind is the 
actualizing, the complete energizing, of the 
body, a view which makes it impossible to 
regard mind as a separate independent causal 
force In short, classic Greek idealism was 
idealistic in the sense that it had a teleological 
view of nature. Nature and mind were not 
regarded as two forces working either together 
or against each other, but as means and end, 
causal conditions and final values, potentiality 
and actuality. 

Medieval philosophy, even when professedly 
following Aristotle, introduced two profound 
modifications into this view. On the one 
hand, nature as it now exists is fallen or cor- 
rupted, being implicated m “ an aboriginal 
catastrophe," the denial by the first man of 
God's will as law, and the substitution for it of 
human inclination This profound perversion 
of reality affected all physical nature, in itself 
completely good, as well as human nature. 
The inevitable result (taken of course in con- 


nection with the barbarous state of society) 
was a depreciatory attitude toward all knowb 
edge of a natural kind, in contrast with 
knowledge having to do with man’s redemption 
— the subordination, both in philosophic theory 
and educational practice, of natural knowledge 
to supernaturally revealed science, or theology 
Medieval philosophy also inverted the relation 
between mind and nature, for it regarded mind 
as the sole ultimate efficient cause of natural 
existence, instead of conceiving mind as the 
final cause, or good, of natural things 
Thereby a metaphysical dualism of spirit and 
matter was superadded to moral dualism of 
the first state and ultimate destiny of man as 
contrasted with the present state of nature 

Renaissance philosophy was humanistic in 
both the narrower and the wider sense of that 
term^ It found in the revival of Greek philo- 
sophic thought a means of justifying the grow- 
ing interest in the iihenomena of physical and 
human nature lake Greek thought, it rested 
in a conception which united humanism and 
naturalism Naturalism was opposed to super- 
naturalism, and hence represented the means of 
satisfying distinctively human, instead of theo- 
logical, potentialities and aims. The prevail- 
ing way of conceiving the relation of man and 
nature was that of a microcosm to a macrocosm 
Man was in small edition that which the uni- 
verse was in large As Windelband truly says, 
the natural science of the seventeenth century 
was the daughter of the humanism of the six- 
teenth century. 

This union, resting upon the use of Greek 
thought and the emulation of the free Greek 
spirit to justify a free and full satisfaction of 
human capacity through natural conditions, 
was, however, soon undermined from both 
sides Humanism became more teclimcal, 
more literary and philological, and less pliilo- 
sophical. Moreover, the rise of the Piotestant- 
Catholic controversy diverted the study of 
language and literature from social and aesthetic 
channels, and made its use a weapon of reli- 
gious dispute As natural science woiked itself 
free from the earlier mystical and imaginative 
traits, it became more and more puri'ly me- 
chanical, more and more indifferent to teleologi- 
cal considerations. Nature mechanically viewed 
is indifferent to mind, or even opposed to it, 
since the chief mark of mind is its purposive- 
ness This tendency of natural science toward 
dualism was reenforced by the growing moral 
and political interest in the self or ego, and by 
the development of the idea that the final 
source of certain knowledge (as against the 
authoritative impositions of dogmatic beliefs), 
was to be sought simply within the inner self, 
the field of personal consciousness. These two 
latter factors conspired with the discovery of 
the inner world " as a field for literary ex- 
loitation, to mark off mind, reason, as a realm 
y Itself, sharply contrasted with nature. 
Natural and mechanical science was concernea 
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with the ^‘object/’ and over against the object 
stands the ‘‘ su])ject/’ defined and described in 
terms exactly antithetical to those applicable to 
nature, or the object The resulting dualism 
motivates directly all the jihilosophic problems 
of the seventeenth century, and supplies the 
background of the controversy between natu- 
ralism and humanism in education. 

The difhculties and problems that arise in 
rigid philosophic dualism are paralleled m 
educational controversy By assumption, 
there are two separate words, and yet both of 
them are necessary to make up the whole ac- 
count of our leal experience The result is, 
inevitably, whether in pure theory or in edu- 
cational, a mechanical compromise assigning 
one isolated region to mind and humanistic 
study and another to matter and to naturalistic 
studies. The same forces, however, that have 
tended to break down the rigid dualism of mind 
and matter have operated, though indcpend- 
entlv, to render questionable the division of 
studit's into exclusively human and exclusively 
jilivsieal. The rapid development of the his- 
torical, anthropological, economic, and other 
social sciences has introduced a large and im- 
poitant body of material that will not fit easily 
into either of the older rubrics Obviously 
liumanistK* in matter and imiiort, it also em- 
jihasizes both in its subject matter and its 
methods of explanation processes that connect 
man’s life with natural conditions The theory 
of evolution when applied to humanistic sub- 
ject matt(*r tends also to bring out its continuity 
with natural conditions Industrial conditions 
are seen to have the most intimate bearing 
upon human affairs, and they also arc bound up 
with the natural sciences As long as economic 
affairs weie regarded as out of the pale of serious 
concern by all those occupied with man’s 
higher interests, it was an easy matter to side- 
track them intellectually and educationally 
Now that the close connection of economic 
conditions with success m attaining the highest 
political and moral status of society is generally 
recognized, the thinness and superficiality of a 
humanism that excludes from attention all 
reference to industry, commerce, and applied 
science become increasingly obvious As a 
consequence, contemporary philosophy and 
contemporary educational theory may be said 
\o be confronted with a common problem: 
The discovery of the common background or 
matrix in which humanistic and naturalistic 
interests are united, and the tracing of their 
respective differentiations from this community 
of origin, — a differentiation, however, which 
should not become a separation, and which, 
accordingly, secures the possibility of fruitful 
interaction between them whenever desired. 

J. D 

See Idealism and Realism in Education; 
Nature 

HUMANITIES, THE. — This term came 


into use in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies as an English equivalent of the Latin 
literce humaniores, meaning in effect literary 
culture, letters ” The sense of the term was 
probably influenced by reminiscence of the use 
of the word Humanitas by Aulus Gellius and 
Cicero to denote the liberal culture befitting a 
man as a man. It was influenced by a dif- 
ferentiation from ‘^divinity,” so as to designate 
the studies of human interest as distinct 
from the theological studies which liAd domi- 
nated medieval education — especially to desig- 
nate secular instead of sacred ” rhetoric, 
poesy, and grammar This wider sense of the 
term shaded naturally into a narrower one 
Since as a matter of fact the material of literary 
secular culture was at first the Latin, and then 
the Greek languages and literatures, the term 
“humanities” came to mean almost exclusively 
the study of Latin and Greek Humanity is 
still in use in the Scottish universities as a 
technical term for the study of Latin , and at 
Oxford the classical studies are known as 
litercr humaniores Generally speaking, m the 
seventeenth centurj^ a humanist meant a gram- 
marian or philologist. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury the use of the term was influenced by the 
conflict in higher education between the clas- 
sical studies and the scieiuies of nature In 
the course of the contioversy, the term tended 
to broaden its meaning, and to revert to des- 
ignating whatever concerns man as distinct 
from physical nature. J D 

See Humanism and Naturalism, Liberal 
Education, Neo-humanism, Renaissance and 
Education 
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HUMBOLDT, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
CHRISTIAN CARL FERDINAND VON 

(1767-1835) — The Gennan philologian and 
statesman in his short connection with the 
educational administration of Prussia exercised 
a strong influence on its future development 
A profound scholar himself, he readily seized 
the opportunity afforded by his jiosition to 
introduce the characteristic features of the New 
Humanism {q v ) into Prussian higher educa- 
tion. But from another direction, too, his 
strong faith in independence and self-activity 
led him to introduce much-needed reforms m 
all branches of education, so that in the uni- 
versities the spirit of academic freedom was 
given the greatest scope, while in the elementary 
schools the Pestalozzian methods and the 
encouragement of individual development 
found a strong advocate in Humboldt. Edu- 
cated privately by skillful teachers, he later 
attended the universities of Fraiikfort;-a-0 , 
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Oottingen, and Jena, interested above all in 
the humanities and especially in Greek culture. 
In 1790 he entered the Prussian civil service, 
but retired within a year In 1802 he was ap- 
pointed minister to the Vatican, where his 
duties did not prevent him from forming a 
circle of friends interested like hirnsclf in classi- 
cal studies In 1808 he became Privy Coun- 
cillor and Director of FJccU siastical Affairs and 
Public Instruction, an office which he held for 
about eighteen months In this brief period 
he instigated the reorganization of the system 
of admission to the universities which resulted 
in new regulations for the Xhiturientenprufung 
iq V ) An important step in advance was made 
by the introduction of an examination for 
Becondarv school teachers Hitherto appoint- 
ments were made locally, and the candidates 
were as a rule students of theology or clergy- 
men Humboldt desired to establish a seinilar 
teaching profession The examination of 
teachers was placed in the hands of a commis- 
sion which should also consider educational 
methods and systems, new curricula, textbooks, 
and other publications To reform elementary 
education young men were sent to Yyerdun to 
study Pestalozzi’s work, while through Hum- 
boldt’s influence Zeller was enabled to open a 
normal school at Konigsberg, based on Pesta- 
lozzian princifiles Humboldt himself eyinced 
an interest in th(' teaching of drawing and 
music The whole work of Humboldt was 
directed to raising the cultural standards of the 
nation and to gwe it a feeling for the beau- 
tiful and aesthetic In 1810 Humboldt re- 
tired from educational administration, but in 
the interyal up to his complete severance 
from political life in 1819 he held several im- 
portant posts which required delicate diplomatic 
ability 

As a scholar Humboldt ranks liigh in the 
field of philology He established a reputation 
as a critic by a review^ of Goethe’s Hermann und 
Dorothea in 1800 His chief works were, how- 
ever, in linguistics, the principal of these being* 
Prafung der Untersuchungen uber die Urhe- 
wohner Hispamens vermittelst der baskischen 
Sprache (Researches into the Original Inhabit- 
ants of Spam by means of the Basque Language^ 
1821), and Vber die V erschiedenheit der mensch- 
lichen Sprachen und ihren Einfluss auj die 
geistige Entnnckelung des M enschengeschlechts 
(The Heterogeneity of Languages and Us In- 
jluenee on the Intellectual Development of Man- 
kind, 1836), a treatise on the philosophy of 
speech and language as the peculiar expression 
of a people’s characteristics His works were 
published in seven volumes (Gesammelte Werke) 
in 1840-1852, and under the title Gesammelte 
Schriften in 1904-1908. For portrait, see p 586 
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HUME, DAVID (1711-1776) — The phiior 
opher; born and died in Edinburgh. Hume’F. 
works include A Treatise of Human Nature, 
An Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, 
A Dissertation on the Passions, An Inquiry 
concerning the Principles of Moials, Political 
Discourses, History of England, Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion, essays on Suicide, 
the Immortality of the Sold, Miracles, A Par- 
ticular Providence and a Future State, various 
other Essays Moral and Political, and a short 
autobiography He left no strictly educational 
writings, and his inffuence on th(‘ history of 
education was so indirect that it is impossible 
to estimate its amount But in psychology, 
ethics, metaphysics, history, religion, and eco- 
nomics his influence has been very great in- 
deed In psychology and metaphysics he 
carried through the prevailing doctrines of 
Locke (q v ) and Berkeley (g v ) with unrelent- 
ing logic to conclusions so repugnant to common 
sense that (as he fully realized) neithiT he nor 
anybody else could really believe them Tak- 
ing his cue from Berkeley’s doctrine that we 
can form no conception of any material sub- 
stance beyond our own ideas, such as these 
are usually supposed to reveal, ho proceeded to 
prove that neitlier can we form any conception 
of a mind or any other reality l>ehind them, 
such as they are usually supposed to belong to 
Thus he resolved one’s very self into “nothing 
but a bundle or collection of different percep- 
tions (i c thoughts and feelings) which suc- 
ceed each other with an inconceivable rapidity, 
and jire in a perfect flux and mo\ement ” 

This doctrine of the self is one example of 
the general philosophical “ ske])ticisin ” in 
Hurne wdiich aroused Kant to write his Ciitique 
of Pure Reason and stirred Thomas Reid and 
his Scottish followers to develop the philosophy 
of “ common sense,” all more or less unsuccessful 
attempts to solve the problem of the possi- 
bility and nature of knowdedge Neither 
British nor German philosophy can be fully 
understood without a knowledge of Hume 
Hume’s doctrine that a cause is practically 
nothing more than a uniform antecedent, and 
need not in any way resemble or be “greater” 
than its effect, has helped us to break away fiom 
a vast amount of medieval philosophizing, and 
prepared the way not only for the agnosticism 
of Huxley and Spencer, but for a genuine phi- 
losophy of evolution In ethics and economies 
Hume cl(‘arly enunciated the principles after- 
wards worked out so successfully by his younger 
friend Adam Smith Huine’s Essay on Mir- 
acles, intended to be “ an everlasting check 
to all kinds of superstitious delusions,” did not 
attempt to prove that miracles cannot happen, 
but only that no amount of testimony is suffi- 
cient to prove one. Our only reason for be- 
lieving in testimony at all is our experience of 
its truthfulness — of the usual or uniform 
conformity between a man’s statements and 
the facts he tells about. But we mean by a 
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ixiiracle a violation of the laws of nature — a 
single event contrary to the uniform experience 
of all mankind To adduce the strongest kind 
of testimony for a miracle is therefore only to 
pit one experience of uniformity against an- 
other. The very thing that makes us trust the 
witness makes us disbelieve his tale But in 
fact the testimony usually adduced for miracles 
IS not strong at all The witnesses are not 
usually trained observers, and they are in- 
fluenced by religious enthusiasm and our 
common love of wonders “ Miracles ” are 
commonest amongst ignorant peoples; and 
the more you believe m the miracles of any one 
n'ligion, the more you must discredit those of 
every other f Hume’s argument concerning a 
future state is somewhat similar to that con- 
cerning miracles If we happen to believe in 
such a state, well and good, but the fact that 
things are not altogether as they should be m 
this world docs not prove that they will be 
better anywhere else In these two essays 
Hume shows the influence of his historical 
training In the Natural History of Religion 
he discussed historically the probable origin of 
popular religious beliefs. H. A. A. 
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HUMPHREY, HEMAN (1779-1861) — 
Second president of Amherst College; was born 
at Hartford, Conn , on Mar. 26, 1779 He 
was instructed by private tutors, and was 
graduated from Yale College in 1805 For 
sewer al years he served as pastor of Congrega- 
tional church(‘s He was president of Amherst 
from 1823 to 1845 He proposed the establish- 
ment of a department of education in the college 
foi the training of teachers, but the proposition 
was never carried into effect (see Education, 
Academic Study of, in the United States) 
111 1838 he traveled in England, France, and 
Belgium for the purpose of inspecting educa- 
tional institutions He was also active in the 
cause of temperance His published writings 
include numerous addresses on education, an 
edition of the New England Primer, and a work 
on Domestic Education (1840) W. S. M. 

See Amherst College; Education, Aca- 
demic Study of. 
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HUMPHREY, or HUMFREY, LAURENCE 

(c 1527-1590) — Writer on the education of 
nobles in the time of Queen Pllizabeth, was edu- 
cated at C’ambridge and at Oxford, was B A in 
1549, and, becoming M.A. in 1552 from Mag- 


dalen College, Oxford, lectured in that college 
on natural philosophy and on moral philos- 
ophy In 1553 he joined the Protestant exiles 
in Basle, and then in Ztirich, and afterwards 
at Geneva. In 1560 he was made Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Ox- 
ford, and in 1561 he was chosen president of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Humphrey was 
permeated with the Calvinistic views in religion, 
acquired abroad, and, as Anthony k Wood says, 

did not only . . stock his College with a 
generation of Nonconformists, which could not 
be rooted out in many years after his decease, 
but sowed also in the Divinity School . . 
seeds of Calvinism, and laboured to create in 
the younger sort ... a strong hatred against 
the papists ” 

Humphrey’s chief educational work was 
entitled The Nobles ^ or Of N ability e. It was 
first published at Basle m 1560, m Latin, as 
Opti mates, sive de Nobilitate, ei usque antiqua 
origine, natura, disciphna His own English 
translation appeared in London in 1563, as 
The Nobles or of N ability e. The Original 
nature, dutyes, ryght and Christian Institution 
thereof Joined with it is an English transla- 
tion of the Lytle Treaty se of Philo a Jewe, 
concernynge Nobditye Humphrey’s Nobles is 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth and also to the 
Right Honourable and Worshipful Gentlemen 
of the Inner Temple 

Humphrey lays down the demand that the 
Nobility ought to learn and to give ear to wise 
counsels. He recalls the names of previous 
writers on the subject, Lucas Gauricus (Bishop 
of Civitatc), and Hieronymus Osorius, and 
stoutly defends the distinction of classes as 
against Anabaptists and others At the same* 
time Humphrey declares that as to an “ idle ” 
Noble, he allows him “ not so much as one 
inch of Nobility ” Christ is the fane and type 
of Nobility Nobles must “ believe soundly 
and live uprightly,” and have piety toward 
their country, a congenial topic for the Eliza- 
bethan age They must be “ liberal,” a 
quality most proper to noblemen, and this 
liberality must be shown towards the learned 
To these the nobleman’s chest should be open 
Similarly, he must be “ liberal ” to God’s 
saints, and hospitable toward strangers Jus- 
tice must characterize the noble in all his 
dealings With special regard to institu- 
tion ” or education, it is the duty of the no- 
bles themselves to cultivate virtues Temper- 
ance must be cultivated Sports are to be in 
moderation; and only for the purpose of making 
men manlier. But learning is a pursuit worthy 
of the Noble, and Humphrey declares he will 
give not merely his own opinion, but describe 
the ancient princely way ” of education 
A learned careful teacher is necessary even for 
the elements Grammar should be learned 
“ briefly ” The shortest of Cicero’s Epistles 
follow Then Dialogues, e g those of Erasmus 
{qv), and Castalio {qv). Terence must be 
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taught for his colloquial phrases, but with care 
that nothing undesirable be acquired from him. 
Even at first Greek and Hebrew should be 
learned (“ preposterously do all Universities, 
schools and teachers that contrary it 

Another book by Humphrey, of considerable 
importance in its age, was the following In- 
terpretatio Linguarum . seu de Rati one con- 
vertendi et exphcandi autorefi tarn mrros quam 
prnfanos, libri ires Basileai, 1559. F. W. 
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HUNGARY, EDUCATION IN. — Hungary, 
constitutional kingdom: area of Hungary 
proper, 109,007 square miles; population, 
10,838,255 (1900); ethnical elements Hun- 
garian or Magyar 8,702,301, German, 2,135,- 
181, Slavonic people Slovak, 2,019,641, 
Roumanian, 2,799,479, Croatian, 1,078,569, 
Servian, 1,052,180; others, 397,761 Division 
of jKipulation by religion Roman Catholic, 
9 919,913, Greek C^atholic, 1,854,143, Gieek 
Oriental, 2,815,713, Evangelical Augs 1,288,- 
942, Evangelical Helv , 2,441,142, Unitaiians, 
68,568, Jews, 851,378; others, 14,760 ('aj)i- 

tal, Budapest., population 732,322 Minister 
of Public Instruction and Worship Count John 
Zichy 

Historical — The educational history of 
Hungary hardly begins before the influences of 
the Reformation made themselves felt in the 
sixteenth century Stephen I, it is true, had 
as earlv as the eleventh century ordered the 
establishment in every parish of schools for 
the teaching of religion and reading, but the 
decree had little permanent effect In 1854 
the diet ordered that the funds of the despoiled 
monasteries should be used to create schools, 
and by this action stimulated the Catholic 
Church to new educational activity But 
placed between the Turks and the Austrians, 
the Hungarians had little opportunity for 
development in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. After the crowns of Hungary and 
Austria were united in 1689, the educational 
history of the two countries developed along 
similar lines until the nineteenth century A 
wholesome rivalry continued between the Prot- 
estant schools and Jesuit colleges until the sup- 
pression of the latter in 1772, and under the 
protection of Maria Theresa the national 
spirit was fostered without interference* In 
1777 the Ratio Educattonis, a Hungarian 
edition of Felbiger's {q y.) Austrian regu- 
lations, was promulgated, but, since it iden- 
tified education with the Catholic Church, 
was refused recognition by the Reformed 
Church. The anti-national measures of Joseph 
II, including the exclusive use of the German 
language, aroused so much opposition that 
th(‘y were withdrawn in 1790, with the excej^- 
tioii of the freedom of worship Befon* the 
close of the eighteenth ccaitury, tlu* (list in(*tive 


features of Hungarian nationality, prid(‘ of 
language, and the spirit of religious and social 
toleration had been wrought into the schools 

The doctrines of the French Revolution of 
1789 found ready sympathy m Hungary, but 
its manifestation was checked by the Napo- 
leonic conquests The deeper movement of 
1848, which swept over all western and central 
Europe, revived the spirit of Hungarian pa- 
triots, and, led by Kossuth, they achieved 
momentary independence The Estates of the 
Realm were replaced by a national assembly, 
and the draft of an elementary education law, 
conceived m a modern and national spirit,” 
was drawn up by Baron Joseph Eotvos, the 
first Hungarian Minister of Education The 
effort was ended by the disastrous War of In- 
dependence, and the absolute rule that fol- 
lowed destroyed the legal basis of the old 
school system No other was adopted until 
the reorganization of the P]mpire after the 
brief war with Prussia, which ended m the 
defeat of Austria in the decisive battle of 
Sadowa By the compromise of 1867, Austria 
and Hungary became two distinct states und(‘i 
a common sovereign, and the same year the 
Emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph, was law- 
fully crowned King of Hungary, which was onc(‘ 
more assured entire control of its internal 
affairs 

The Ministry of Public Instruction — Tin* 
political idealism which marked the delibera- 
tions of the Hungarian leaders in the short 
term of independence achieved m 1848 found 
new and permanent expression in the measures 
adopted for the internal conduct of the stale 
in 1867 Baron Eotvos was again made Min- 
ister of Worship and Public Instruction, and 
a central department of education was con- 
stituted which by its scope and divisions il- 
lustrates the completeness of the service undei 
its direction The ministry is organized in 
ten departments, including distinct dejiart- 
ments of higher, secondary, and elementary 
education , practically five ^ departments arc* 
subdivisions of the last named The staff of 
the ministry includes a corps of inspectors and 
several educational experts The Hungarian 
Board or Council of Education formed by the 
appointment of the King or the minister is 
rirnarily an advisory council to the minister, 
lit it also has important executive functions 
The laws pertaining to education are prepared 
and enforced by the minister who has exclusive 
jurisdiction over schools maintained by the 
State The right of inspection is also exercised 
over other schools so far as consistent with 
their legal autonomy and in proportion to the 
measure of state assistance which they receive. 

Elementary Education. — In his capacity as 
Minister of Public Instruction Baron Efitvos, 
in 1868, one year before the adoption of a new 
education law by Austria, drew up and carried 
through the legislature the law of elementary 
education in Hungary (Act XXXVIII, 1868), 
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making the education of all children compul- 
sory, 111 day schools from the ages six to twelve; 
in continuation schools (Sunday or evening) 
from twelve to fifteen The civil officers of 
the parish were required to compel the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory provisions Children 
educated privately were required to pass an 
annual examination at the elementary public 
school The duty of establishing and main- 
taining schools was imposed upon the parish 
authorities, but denominational schools were 
recognized Tt was further ordered that where 
the local authorities and the religious denomi- 
nations should both fail to make due provision 
of elementary schools, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, acting in the name of the State, 
should provide schools. As a consequence of 
till' legal ])rovisions the elementary school 
system comprises national schools, public 
schools niaiiagod by the civil parish (cities, 
villages, etc, ), denominational schools adopted 
as public schools, and schools under private 
managers A measure of unity is secured by 
l(‘gal conditions binding upon all public schools. 
These conditions comprise a common program 
and specified requirements as to school build- 
ings and classrooms; they make eighty the 
limit of the number of pupils m a school; they 
lequire that boys and girls shall be taught 
separat(‘lv and that the schools shall be open 
for at least eight months a year in the country 
and nine months in the city. Teachers must 
liossess the legal qualifications, must receive, 
at least, a certain minimum salary, and must 
be guaranteed a pension after the prescribed 
])(‘riod of service Finally the law requires 
local inspection of schools by duly qualified 
officials These provisions appear the more 
remarkable when it is remembered that the 
Hungarian school law preceded by thirteen 
years tlie first of the senes of laws regulating 
the jiresent system of primary education m 
France, and by two years the passage of the 
net of 1870 by which the English government 
assumed diicct responsibility for the education 
of the masses In its regard for established 
customs and vested interests, the Hungarian 
law recalls the salient provisions of the English 
Act, which was undoubtedly inspired in part 
by the interchange of counsels between its 
author, Mr W E Forster {q v)^ and his cele- 
brated contemporary, Baron Eotvos. 

The law of 1868 prescribed somewhat mi- 
nutely the internal organization of the schools. 

It distinguished two courses of elementary 
education the six years day school course and 
the three years continuation course, and re- 
quired that state schools and communal schools 
should make provision for both The six years 
school may be under the management of one 
or more teachers, and the schools are called 
undivided or divided (graded) accordingly. 
Although the law r(‘(iuired scpaiate schools for 
boys and gills as a matter of theory, mixed 
schools are very common. The obligatoiy 
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program for every school includes, besides thoi 
three elementary branches, religion and ethics, 
grammar, geography, natural history, natural 
science, civic rights and duties, history of the 
constitution, elements of geometry, drawing, 
singing, physical exercises, needlework for 
both boys and girls, and practical training 
in agriculture and gardening An official 
syllabus is issued by the Minister from time 
to time, dealing with the purposes and matter 
of the several subjects and giving extended and 
admirable suggestions to teachers for the work 
of instruction A section of the syllabus is 
devoted to the urulivided schools, which pr('- 
sent special difficulties Th(' national language 
and literature (Hungarian or Magyar), the 
national history and the rights and dutic's of 
citizens form the very core of the school in- 
struction; hence the intense sentiment of na- 
tional life diffused throughout the land 
Second only to this group of studies is the 
instruction in natural science, with its comple- 
ment in the training in agriculture The 
latter, which begins in the fifth school year, is 
thoroughly systematized and pursued with 
enthusiasm as an essential factor in national 
prosperity The branches of elementary in- 
struction arc reviewed m the continuation 
schools with some extension and with greater 
regard to their ethical and social bearings By 
the official syllabus of H)02, the continuation 
course in agriculture was brought into closei 
relation with the immediate local conditions, 
and, as a result, the technical side of the con- 
tinuation schools has been highly developed 
in parts of the country. The greater number 
of these schools have farms or gardens attached , 
forty-five schools of this class have large ex- 
perimental farms and are provided with special 
teachers of agriculture. 

The judicious spirit which marks the law of 
1868 is illustrated by the sjx'cial provision for 
communities below and above the general level 
of the country The jiarish authorities were 
charged to provide for the instruction of chil- 
dren Jiving on farms within their jurisdiction, 
either by rni'ans of schools or itinerant teachers 
This IS a matter of peculiar significance, since 
in the great Lowland (Alfold), which constitutes 
a third of the entire territory of the realm, the 
greater part of the inhabitants live on widely 
scattered farms and are unable to comply with 
the school law; hence the State has intervened 
and is supplying the means of elementary 
education to these scattered homesteads In 
other parts of the country, especially in the 
northwest and southeast districts, the multi- 
plicity of languages and of church affiliations 
threatens the unity of elementary education. 
Here again the State intervenes, and without 
interfering with parochial or other schools, 
establishes state schools 

The organization of city schools differs from 
iliat of ruial schools not alone through force 
of circumstanceh, but by direct onHctinenls 
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These provide* for city high schools })ased upon 
the fourth year of the elenientary school course 
and continuing the instru(;1ion of pupils on 
quite different lines The city schools for boys, 
which are practically the same as the burgher 
schools of Austria, are organized in four classes 
(originally in six), and their studies are the 
same as those of the four junior classes, or forms, 
of the secondary schools The crowded obli- 
gatory program includes ri'ligion and ethics, 
the moth(‘r tongue of the pujiils, style, and 
liistory of literature, the Hungarian language, 
the German language, arithmetic, including 
practical arithmetic, geometry, the geography 
of Hungary, and universal geography, history, 
natural history, physics, chemistry (the last 
three with special regard to industry, commerce, 
and agriculture) , rural economy or industry 
(in accordance with the wants of the parish 
and the surrounding country), outlin(*s of 
common and civdl law, bookkeeping, drawing 
and caligraphy, singing, gymnastics and drill 
(Regulahmis 1879) Recently sloyd was m- 
tro(lueed CJ])tional branches are Latin, 
French and other languages, and music The 
city schools for girls included four years or 
lornis from the start Pupils who complete 
th(‘ course are admitted to the schools of m- 
duslTy and commerce for girls, or, if they pass 
examination, to the hfth class of girls’ high 
schools, if fourteen years old, they are eligible 
for admission to normal schools {Rcqidaiions^ 
1887) 

Teachers — The training of teachers was a 
cardinal principle in the scheme of national 
education comprised in the law of 1868 Nor- 
mal schools existed in Hungary before this date, 
but the law made explicit provision for their 
classihcation, distinguishing between normal 
schools for the preparation of teachers of ele- 
mentary schools and those for teachers of 
higher schools, and fixing the standards of 
graduation, conditions of students’ life, etc 
All the authorities entitled to establish ele- 
mentary schools may maintain normal schools, 
but they must conform to the legal require- 
ments Official regulations of 1903 introduced 
uniformity for all normal schools of the same 
order, state and private The program of the 
elementary normal schools is arranged for four 
years, and comprises general subjects and those 
strictly prof(‘Ssional, the latter being enforced 
by the critical observation of the work of 
student teachers m the model or practice 
schools The Hungarian language and litera- 
ture, Hungarian liistory, and the (Tcrman lan- 
guage are obligatory subjects m tlie course, 
other languages spoken in Hungary are op- 
tional In the normal schools for women, 
which follow the same general program as those 
for men, special attention is given to domestic 
economy, household work, artistic embroidery 
and needlework, dairy work, care of poultry, 

(d.c , and the official instructions emphasize the 
importance of these industries, and of women’s 
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influence* as ex(‘ited through the home life 
The recent movement for the higlu'i (‘ducation 
of women iirormses also to open up othei chan- 
nels for the exercise of their artistic and manual 
skill 

Above the ordinary normal schools are two 
state colleges which prepare teachers for the 
higher elementary and city schools, and serve 
as models for similar colleges maintained pri- 
vately The course of instruction covers three 
vears, and is conducted on the group or depart- 
ment system The central groups aie (1) 
languages and history, (2) matliematacs and 
natural science The subjects comprised in 
each are arranged in special or sub-groups, all 
additional branches form side groups By 
reason of this arrangement students may enter 
for special subjects and at any time In all 
sub-groups the following subjects are obliga- 
tory (1) preliminary study of philosophy 
(psychology and logic), (2) theory of educa- 
tion and teaching, with history of educational 
theories and institutions, (3) historv of Hun- 
garian literature, (4) teaching m the practice 
schools One of the side groups comprises 
music, vocal and instrumental, which is in- 
cluded in the course of instruction in all training 
colleges In school jirograms generally, Hun- 
garian music IS second only in importance to 
the Hungarian language and literatun* 

Tuition is free in all state normal scliools, 
and the expenses of boarding are covered jiar- 
tially or entirely by scholarships Intending 
teachers, whether graduates of normal colleges 
or others, must jiass examination for a teacher’s 
diploma, conducted by a government board 
composed of members of a training college 
staff and representatives of the ministry 
Separate boards are constituted for the exami- 
nations for the different grades of diplomas 
Every diploma must certify that the recipient 
knows the Hungarian (Magyar) language, a 
requirement which was extendi*d to teachers 
of denominational schools by a law of 1907 
In all continuation scliools the Hungarian 
language has been made the medium of instruc- 
tion 

Conditions of Service — Teachers of state 
schools are apixnnted by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, of communal public schools by 
local boaids, of denominational schools by the 
managers of tin* same The teacher of a public 
school has a life tenure unless removed for 
crimes or misdemeanors, and in accordance 
with recent laws a teacher must receive a 
specified minimum salary, whether engaged in 
a publn; or private school (Acts XXVI and 
XXVII, 1907) A pension fund is maintained 
partly by state and local appropriations, and 
partly by assessments on the individual salaries, 
and teachers can claim a pension after ten 
years’ service, after forty years’ service they 
receive full pension (Acts of 1872, 1891) 
From the same fund aid is extended to the 
widows and orphans of teachers. The solici- 
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for the welfare of teachers has led to tlic 
creation of Teachers’ Hornes,” where the 
(•liil(ir(‘n of teachers and school officers are 
cared for while pursuing professional study. 
The Teachers’ Home in Budapi'st, the Francis 
Joseph Home, was opened in 1899 The 
Hunyadi Teachers’ Home at Koloszvdr began 
operations in September. 1904 Both the 
intellectual and social wellare of teachers are 
promoted by their membership in teachers’ 
guilds, which is required by the law of 1868. 
These guilds, or associations, are animated 
centers of pedagogical discussion and reform 
as well as mutual benefit societies Teachers 
have the advantages of the Hungarian Museum 
of Educational Appliances at Budapest, which 
was opened in 1877 and in 1906 combined with 
the Teachers’ Library The annual appro- 
])riation for the entire institution is about 
12,000 crowns ($2400) 

Unifying Influences — In the union of 
public and denominational schools, the Hun- 
garian system of elementary education re- 
sembles that of England. But whereas the 
sense of national solidarity is preserved in 
England by many influences stronger than the 
school, in Hungary the school is the very 
source of its existence Hence, of necessity, 
the Hungarian language is required in all 
schools, elementary and normal, since unity of 
language is essential to national consciousness 
Moreo\er, so far as possible, the law seeks to 
impart a common character to all public schools 
of the same order, whether established by the 
State or th(‘ commune, and to this end has 
made very careful provision for their super- 
vision and inspection State schools are under 
the control of boards of trustees formed partly 
oy election and partly by appointment Parish 
s( hools (municipal and district) are under 
local school boards whose members are ap- 
pointed by the local administrative councils. 
These school boards attend to the external 
affairs of the schools, including the appointment 
of teachers, their salaries, etc. The profes- 
sional supervision and inspection of public 
schools IS intrusted to the royal inspectors 
and the local administrative councils. The 
inspectors are appointed by the King upon the 
nomination of the Minister, one for each county 
or school area They are the responsible 
heads of the system, exercising practically the 
same authority as a state superintendent in 
the United States, they arc also the inter- 
mediaries between the local authorities and the 
ministry The chief inspector is assisted by a 
corps of sub-inspectors 

The duties of the local council in respect to 
school affairs are judicial and executive (Act 
XXVII, 1876, amending provisions of the act 
of 1868) Although the managers of denomi- 
national and other private schools have in- 
dependent control of their institutions, they 
are subject in a measure to the supervision of 
the royal inspector and to the local councils. 


Statistics of Elementary Schools — Accord- 
ing to the official report, for the year 1907, 
the total number of children m Hungar 3 ^ of 
the obligatory school age was 3,125,000 
(1,564,000 boys, 1,561,000 girls). The en- 
rollment in elementary schools was 1,848,176 
children (948,918 boys, 899,258 girls); in 
general continuation schools 347,000; in the 
agricultural continuation schools 140,655; and 
in the higher schools of this class 8356, or a 
total enrollment m continuation schools of 496,- 
011. This gives a grand total of 2,344,187, 
or 74 per cent of the children of obligatory 
school ages The corresponding total for 1909 
was 2,775,278. The number of elementary 
schools in 1907 was 16,561, classified as follows* 
State schools, 2046; district, 1473; denomina- 
tional, 12,734; private, 271, proprietary, 37; 
of the total number of schools 1)8 5 per cent 
were “ undivided ” schools with one teacher 
each. The number of teachers engaged m 
public elementary schools was 30,194, of whom 
28,600, or 94 per cent, had government diplomas 
Of the elementary schools 1 1,527 had a general, 
2040 an agricultural, 102 a general and an 
agricultural continuation school attached 
57.67 per cent of the said schools used Hun- 
garian (Magyar) as the exclusive language of 
instruction; while in 17 97 percent other lan- 
guages of instruction were used m addition to 
Hungarian Consequently the percentage of 
schools where Hungarian is the language of 
instruction may be put at 70 91 per cent In 
1907 the amount appropriated for state ele- 
mentary schools was 10,570,010 crowns ($2,114,- 
002) j the amount appropriated for the sub- 
vention of public parochial, denominational, 
and private schools was 4,864,000 crowns 
($972,800), or nearly half the sum appropriated 
for schools supported entirely by the State. 

Supplementary Agencies — Infant Homes. 
— The system of infant protection for which 
Hungary is noted may be said to date from the 
efforts of the Countess Teresa Brunswick, who, 
with the support of Count Sz^ch4nyi, the 
leader of the reform movement m Hungary in 
the early years of the nineteenth century, 
established the hrst infant home at Buda, m 
1828, called Garden of Angels {Angyalkert) In 
1836 an association was formed for carrying on 
the work, m which several prominent men, 
among them Louis Kossuth, were actively en- 
gaged Through the efforts of this association 
a training college was established for direc- 
tre.sses of infant homes In 1848, when the War 
of Independence broke out, eighty-nine homes 
were in operation, all of which were greatly 
crippled by the war. Baron Eotvos proposed 
to include this work in the measures of 1868 
pertaining to popular education; but, owing to 
the objection of the legislature, the matter was 
deferred for some years Meanwhile the first 
Froebel kindergarten was opened (1869) and 
an association formed to promote this work. 
This association and the Hungarian Infant 
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Protvciwc Association are still active centers 
(if efforts in behalf of young children The 
first legislative provision concerning this matter 
deals with the qualifications of teachers of 
infant schools (Act XXXII, 1875) The com- 
plete organization of the system of infant 
protection was accomplished by the law of 
1891 (Act XV) The special features of the 
system are* provision for the establishment of 
infant homes by the State and by local au- 
thorities; the requirement of special training 
for the teachers and of other persons on the 
staff of the homes; the obligation placed upon 
parents to send their children between the 
ages of three and six, who cannot be properly 
cared for at home, to infant homes, under 
penalty of a fine ranging from twenty filler to 
one crown The magnitude of this work is 
indicated by the following statistics: number 
of infant homes reported m 190G-1907 (a) 
state, 582, (b) municipal, 1421; (c) denomina- 
tional, 338; (d) others, 254, total, 2595, among 
these are 1913 which make use of the Hun- 
garian language only In these homes were 
245,214 children, of whom 57 per cent were 
Hungarian-speaking, there were 1913 certified 
mistresses, 427 certified nurses and 332 un- 
certified nurses, total staff, 2672, the expense 
of maintenance was, in round numbers, 3,000,000 
crowns ($600,000) 

Among the marked features of infant homes 
should be noted the admirably planned and 
equipped buildings They are provided with 
ample halls, playgrounds, and covered courts, 
where the children engage in free sport and 
directed games The system of training is 
remarkable for its sympathetic adaptation to 
the impulses and capacity of childhood, the 
awakening of the national spirit by songs, 
stories, and pictures of national life, for the 
use of the Hungarian language, and for the 
grasp of Froebelian principles, with modifica- 
tions to suit the national circumstances and 
purposes 

Defective Children — The provision for the 
care and training of the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, and of children who are mentally and 
physically defective, has been brought under 
the supervision of the State, in the same man- 
ner as the system of popular education The 
following statistics relate merely to the educa- 
tional side of this work, as reported in 1907. 


Institutions 

Number or 
Children 

Funded Capi- 
tal, Crowns 

L>ay homes 

1652 

1,900,614 

Orphan asylums . 

4314 

17,612,007 

Children’s Aid societies 

4339 

660,989 

Summer colonies, etc 

Institutes for the Deaf and Dumb 

1032 

230,000 

(3) . . . ... 

91 

1,212,368 

institutes for the Blind 

88 

131,000 

Homes for child cripples 

Homo for feeble-minded chil- 

64 

131,000 

dren (1) 

105 

32,629 


Industrial and Commercial Education — In- 
dustrial education has along history in Hungary, 
beginning, as in other countries, with schools 
established by certain religious orders, and 
gradually coming under the supervision and 
fostering aid of the State Commercial educa- 
tion has a briefer history, and although regulated 
by special laws was left largely to the initiative 
of societies and private managers until the close 
of the last decade The significant facts in the 
progress of this practical education since 1867 
are the measures adopted for their regulation 
by the State 

The agencies for both industrial and com- 
mercial training fall into two general classes, 
apprentice schools and technical or professional 
schools proper The apprentice schools are 
under the direction of the Minister of Public 
Instruction; trade schools or industrial tech- 
nical schools, and also the technical high 
schools, pertain directly to the Ministry of 
Commerce, although the education department 
is consulted in respect to their scholastic in- 
terests Commercial education is organized 
under the direction of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, but in regard to the higher order 
of commercial institutions the departments of 
education and of commerce act conjointly 
The courses of training for apprentice schools 
are based upon those of the elementary primary 
schools; the industrial and commercial sec- 
ondary or high schools, in like manner, rgst 
upon the more advanced courses of the higher 
primary and city schools Hence these forms 
of specialized training bear the sanu‘ rt‘lation 
to the education of the artisan and trading 
classes as the agricultural schools beai to that 
of the farming population In accordance with 
the purpose of maintaining vital relations 
between technical schools and the industries 
to which they pertain, the organized agricul- 
tural schools are placed under the Ministry of 
Agriculture 

Apprentice Schools — The establishment of 
apprentice schools is obligatory upon all com- 
munities m which there are fifty ayiprentices 
working in shops or factories, the masters of 
trade are also obliged by law to proeun^ the 
attendance of their apprentices at these schools 
(Laws of 1872, 1884, 1893) Boys may enter 
the apprentice schools at twelve years of age 
after finishing the course of the elementary 
school The instruction given in the evening 
and on holidays occupies seven hours a w^(‘ek, 
two hours on each of two week days, and three 
hours on Sundays; the latter are exclusively 
devoted to drawing The branches of instruc- 
tion are (1) the mother tongue, (2) geography, 
history, and nature study, (3) penmanship, 
(4) arithmetic and bookkeeping, (5) drawing 
and sketching The course is given in detail 
by the central government. If the religious 
communities desire to have these apprentice's 
taught religion, they may do so, but they must 
do it at their own expense In 1906- 1907 
347 
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Huiisary had 465 approiitioo ((?voning and 
holiday) schools with 83,518 pupils and 3607 
teachers; of the entire number of schools 
fifteen were state schools, 423 district schools, 
two denominational, and twenty-five belonged 
to factories and companies The expenditure 
for these schools was provided as follows* 
437,886 crowns were allotted by the Treas- 
ury and from the National Apprentice Fund; 
1,241,758 crowns contributed by district au- 
thorities and other supporters, thus the total 
necessary expenses amounted to 1,679,644 crowns 
($335,928) In the same year there were ninety- 
one commercial apprentice schools, of which 
two were state schools (Fiume and Brasso), 
sixty-three district, and twenty-six belonging 
to companies The total number of pupils was 
7160, and the number of teachers, 417 The 
sum disbursed by parish authorities and com- 
panies for the schools was 223,983 crowns 

The commercial courses for women m 1906- 
1907 numbered twenty-four, of which seven 
were m Budapest The pupils numbered 
1456, and the expense of the courses, amount- 
ing to 141,452 crowns, was met chiefly by 
tuition fees 

The system of technical schools is crowned 
by the Polytechnicum at Budapest, and the 
system of commercial education by four insti- 
tutions of high standing, namely, the Oriental 
Commercial Academv, Budapest, a training 
college for teachers of commercial schools, and 
two commercial academies, one at Budapest, 
the other at Kolozsviir The total (expenditures 
of the Education Department upon trade and 
commercial instruction m 1907 was 1,450,638 
crowns ($290,127) 

Secondary Education — In his project for 
the reform of education in Hungary Baron 
Eotvos included the secondary schools, but the 
time was not favorable for any material change 
in institutions so deeply rooted in custom and 
sentiment, and it was not until 1883 that a 
measure was carried dealing with the system 
of secondary education Previous to this time 
its development had followed the same course 
111 Hungary as in Austria, excepting only for 
the authorized indi^pcndence of the schools of 
the Reformed and Plastern churches, which was 
exercised mainly m respect to administration 
and to religious instruction Many influences, 
social and professional, conduced to the general 
adoption of the courses and standards of in- 
struction prescribed by the regulations of 1777 
and 1806 (Ratio educatioms) These regula- 
tions prevailed till 1849, when, under the re- 
gime of absolutism, the Austrian system was 
forced upon the public secondary schools of 
Hungary^ The endeavor, during this period, 
to make German the medium of instruction was 
partly counteracted m Hungary by the general 
use of Latin, which accounts for the command 
of Latin as a spoken language, on the part of 
educated Hungarians even to the present time. 
A permanent advantage from the alien influ- 


ence was th(‘ official r(‘cognition of modern 
8tudi(\s, which was contmucHl after Hungary 
recovered its autonomy 

The present organization of secondary schools 
is based upon the law of 1883, the work of 
August Trefort, Munster of Public Instruction 
from 1872 to 1 888 This law recognizes second- 
ary schools of two orders: classical, represented 
by the gymnasia, modern, represented by the 
realschulcii The programs of the two arc* 
nearly identical m duration (eight vears) and 
study scheme, with those of the corresponding 
schools 111 Austria (q v) A single difference 
should be emphasized, namely, the inclusion of 
both the Hungarian and German languages as 
compulsory subjects, and the conduct of the* 
final or leaving examination m the Hungarian, 
requirements applied equally to state ancl 
denominational schools The widespread com- 
plaint of the overcrowded programs of the 
secondary schools led to a revision of the 
same in 1890 under the direction of Dr Julius 
Wlassics, at that time Minister of Public In- 
struction. Among the changes effected was 
that of allowing students in the classical schools 
a choice between Greek and certain specified 
studies, as a consequence Gre(‘k has been 
dropped in many gymnasia Notwithstanding 
this change, the literary requirements are still 
excessive 

As to the relative standing of the gymnasia 
and the rcalschulen, it should be observed that 
students who pass the final examination of the 
classical schools may be admitted to any uni- 
versity courses, students from the realschulen 
are restricted as regards rights of entrance to the 
polytechnic, the mining, forestry, and agri- 
cultural high schools, and to university com ses 
in mathematics and natural science 

The professors of secondary schools must be 
university graduates who have supplemented 
their general studies by professional training, 
and must have successfully passed the govern- 
ment examinations for admission to the service. 
A seminary aild practice school were established 
at Budapest in 1872, in connection with the 
university faculty of arts, by Dr Kdrmdn, who 
had been a student in Ziller’s Seminary at 
Leipzig, and was thoroughlv imbued witli the 
Herbartian spirit In 1895 a state normal 
college for secondary teachers was organized 
at Budapest under the auspices of Minister 
Wlassics, and this, also, is a center of H(*r- 
bartian principles Teachers of secondary 
schools attain to full appointment after thre^e 
years* probationary service At this stage they 
receive an annual salary of 2000 crowns 
($400) in the capital, and 1600 crowns ($320) 
in the provinces The teachers under full 
appointment are divided into two classes 
Salaries in the lower class begin at 2600 crowns 
and rise by periodical increase to 3200 crowns; 
in the higher classes the salaries increase by 
successive additions, from 3600 to 4400 
crowns. Directors receive from 4800 to 6000 
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Clowns After tliuty years’ service teachers 
and dii(a*tors may be n'tircal with a pension 

Stall sites ’rji(‘ total nuinlier of secondary 
schools rejmrted in JiKMi was 202, of which 170 
were classical and thirty-two modern Of the 
classical schools thirty-eight were maintained 
by the State, and of the modern schools twenty- 
five The number of secondary students was 
68,159, of whom 50,283 were of the Hungarian 
nationality and 6254 Germans As regards 
religious affiliations, the largest contingent, 
t e 27,499, were Roman (/atholics, and the next 
largest 14,455, of the Jewish faith The total 
number of teachers was 3711 The expendi- 
ture for secondary schools m 1906 amounted 
to 19,347,745 crowns ($3,869,549) Of this 
amount 3,380,587 crowns ($676,116) were 
derived from fees, the remainder from public 
appropriations and endowments Tlie esti- 
mated value of the property of secondary 
schools is about 90,000,000 crowns ($18,000,- 
000) 

High Schools for Girls — Separate schools 
and a distinctive typt* of education for girls 
mark the Hungarian system This is illus- 
trated by tlie arrangement of city schools and 
l)y the creation of special high schools for girls 
The first of th(‘ high schools was established at 
Budapest m 1875, and the example was soon 
followed by municipal and church authorities 
The course of instruction was based upon the 
sixth year of the elementary school, and ar- 
ranged for six additional years The purpose 
to maintain high scholastic standards in the 
new schools was indicated by requiring the 
same qualifications for the teachers as are 
required for those of secondary schools for 
boys The present organization of the high 
schools was determined by a ministerial decree 
of June 12, 1901 The official piogram com- 
prises the following studies religion, Hun- 
garian grammar and literature, German, French, 
])sychology and theory of education, history, 
geography, zoology and botany, mineralogy 
and chemistry, hygiene, houseciaft, physics, 
arithmetic, drawing, calligraphy, needlework, 
singing (optional from the fifth class upward), 
])hy8ical exercises Among the optional sub- 
jects are the English and Italian languages, 
taught from the fourth class upwards in two 
hours a week respectively 

In the year 1895, by the authorization of 
Dr. Julius Wlassics, young women were ad- 
mitted to the university, and thus were en- 
abled to devote themselves to philosophical, 
medical and pharmaceutical callings, with 
certain restrictions It was therefore necessary 
to make arrangements for a course of studies 
preparing them for the new privileges For 
this purpose a course of studies on classical 
school lines was established at the Budapest 
High School for Girls during the school year 
1897-1898; so that those who were preparing 
for the university might have special and 
suitable training, commencing with the fifth 


class and lasting four v(‘ars The Buda|)(‘.s1 
High School has suum* been transformed into 
a girls^ classical school, and other schools of the 
same character hav(‘ been established Hence 
the education of girls is now proceeding in two 
courses on(‘ marked by th(‘ predominance of 
modern languages and doiiK'stic science; the 
other closely assimilated to the classical school 
for boys. The high schools for girls have 
mixed faculties of men and women, and thmr 
development has created a demand for women 
teachers having tlie same qualifications as the 
professors of secondary schools for boys, re- 
ceiving the same salaries, and (m joy mg th(‘ 
same distinction In 1905-1906 the high 
schools for girls numbered thirty-two, of which 
sixteen were state schools The number of 
students was 5817, including 1008 boarders 
The majority, i e 5367, were Hungarians The 
schools employed 524 teachers, of whom 343 
were women The exjienditim* for the high 
schools for girls in 1905-1906 was, m round 
numbers, 1,970,000 crowns In the budget of 
1907 the State appropriated ioi this jmrpose 
the sum of 1,325,000 crowns ($265,000) 
Higher Education — The Royal Hungarian 
University of Sciences of Budapest is the chiel 
center of classical and scientific studv and r<'- 
search in the kingdom Its origin is tiacc'd to 
the establishment of a university uiideu- tin* 
direction of the Jesuits at Nagvszombat in 
the seventeenth century, it was nationalized 
in the eighteenth century and transferr(‘d from 
its original home to Budapest The universit\ 
of Kolozsvilr (Klausenburg) was founded in 
1872 by the incorporation of the existing Acad- 
emy of Law and Institute of Surgery The 
Royal Polytechnicum was organized as a uni- 
versity of technical sciences in 1871 Th(‘ 
latest official statistics pertaining to these' 
three institutions are presented in the following 
table — 
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Tlie distribution of university students liy 
faculties and the number of doctors’ diplomas 
conferred in the year of the latest available 
report, were as follows* — 
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In the same year the distribution of students 
by faculties in the technical university and the 
number of diplomas conferred were as follows 
in the department of engineering, number of 
students, 382; number of diplomas conferred, 
106, department of mechanical engineering, 
students, 587; diplomas, 121; architecture, 
students, 96; diplomas, 13; general department, 
students, 8; diplomas, 11 

Among recent events in the history of the 
University of Budapest, which illustrate both 
the scope of that institution and the general 
development of higher education, the following 
are particularly noteworthy. The expansion 
of the faculty of law to include political science 
and the institution of seminars for the promo- 
tion of research and practical training. In the 
medical faculty special courses of training for 
pharmacists and school doctors have been 
established In 1889 the Pasteur Institute 
and Hospital was established. The faculty of 
arts from its foundation served as a preparatory 
course for students of the other faculties, and 
it has become also a center of training for 
teachers of secondary schools and an examina- 
tion board for candidates aspiring to that service. 
Since 1885 the faculty of arts has comprised 
seminars which are partly for the training of 
teachers, partly for the purpose of initiating 
students into the methods of research The 
faculty can boast of five seminars, those of 
classics, modern philology, history, geography, 
and mathematics. By a royal decree of Nov. 

18, 1895, women were admitted as undergradu- 
ates of universities and university colleges in 
order that they might be prepared as teachers, 
doctors, and chemists. Permission is given to 
women students in each case after a statement 
has been made by the university or college in 
question and diplomas are issued to them after 
a successful completion of the prescribed uni- 
versity career In addition to these two uni- 
versities, the Minister of Education announced 
(1912) a bill to provide for the establishment 
of two new universities at Pressburg and 
Debreezin, only the former to include a medical 
school A royal academy has existed at Press- 
burg since 1794, with a faculty of law and polit- 
ical science and courses in philosophy. At 
Debreezin a Reformed Higher Institution 
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( Hochschule) was established in 1549 and now 
has theological, legal, and philosophical faculties 
with 277 students in 1910. 

The Baron Joseph Eotvos College is a unique 
institution at Budapest, the object of which is 
to give deserving students of the Budapest 
University, who intend to enter the teaching 
profession, an opportunity for holding social 
intercourse with their fellows and of acquiring 
the necessary theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge to qualify them for their work. The 
college is directly subordinate to the Minister 
of Public Instruction, who delegates his au- 
thority to the curator For the expert guid- 
ance of the resident students four tutors 
(chosen by the curator from among the teachers 
in the service of the State) are appointed by 
the Minister (for periods of three years in ro- 
tation) for special duties They are present m 
the college during the hours devoted to private 
study, to give individual or combined instruc- 
tion to the candidates, and, as occasion arises, 
to hold special courses of lectures 

Higher education in Hungary includes, 
further, independent colleges of theology main- 
tained by the various religious denominations; 
and colleges of law The schools of midwifery 
were raised to the rank of state professional 
schools by regulations of 1873, and placed 
under the control of the Minister of Public 
Instruction The Royal Hungarian College 
of Mining and Forestry, under the direction 
of the Minister of Finance and the Minister of 
Agriculture, makes provision for the scientific 
education of surveyors of mines, surveyors of 
smelting works, and surveyors of forestry It 
was attended in 1907 by 355 students, 117 in 
the mining department, 238 in the forestry 
department Students are admitted by com- 
petitive examination, and those who fail to 
satisfy the rigid requirements for promotion 
during the four years^ course are eliminated. 
Tuition IS free; the purpose of the school is to 
secure a body of highly trained experts for the 
state service of mining and forestry In ad- 
dition to the liberal support of higher education, 
the State contributes to the maintenance of 
the schools of painting and sculpture and the 
conservatories of music, which preserve from 
age to age the distinctive traits of national art 
The following art institutions are under the 
immediate direction of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and receive liberal appropriations 
annually from the State. The Royal Hun- 
garian College of Art is both a school for the 
training of teachers of drawing and for the 
development of independent artists; the stu- 
dents for 1907 numbered 347, of whom ninety 
were women; the State grant for the year was 
183,080 crowns ($36,616) A special school of 
painting for women was established in 1885 
under the auspices of the ministry. The an- 
nual appropriation for the school is about 
21,000 crowns (=$4200). The National 
Academy of Music is entirely supported by 
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the State at an annual expenditure of about 
230,000 crowns ($46,000) The Theatrical 
School was opened m 1863 in connection with 
the National Theater, and in 1873 was put under 
the charge of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
The age for admission to the school is sixteen 
for women and eighteen for men, and only 
such pupils are retained as show decided dra- 
matic talent The diploma of the school admits 
the recipient to membership in the National 
Association of Actors In 1907 the State ap- 
propriated 82,000 crowns ($16,400) for the 
current expenses of the institution A. T. 8. 
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HUNT, MARY HANCHETT (1831-1906). 
— Temperance educator , was educated at the 
Palapsco Institute, Maryland, and was for 
several years instructor of chemistry there 
She was the leader of the movement that made 
temperance physiology a compulsory part of the 
school instruction in the United States She 
was the author of thirty textbooks on tem- 
perance physiology. W. S. M. 

See Temperance Instruction in Schools 

HUNTINGTON, FREDERIC DAN (1819- 
1904) — Educational writer, was graduated 
from Amherst College in 1839, and later took a 
course at the Cambridge Divinity School He 
was for five years (1855-1860) a professor in 


Harvard College, but most of his life was givc'ii 
to the ministry of the Episcopal Church His 
Unconscioti.s Tuition, published originally in 
1856, was a notable contribution to the litera- 
ture of education, and is still widely read 

*W. S. M. 

HURON COLLEGE, HURON, S D -- 

A coeducational institution established by the 
Presbyterian Synod in 1883 at Pierre as Pierre 
University; the title and location were changed 
in 1898 Academic, collegiate, commercial, 
music, and elocution departments are main- 
tained The entrance requirements are equiva- 
lent to sixteen points of high school woik 
The degrees of A B and B S are granted on 
the completion of appropriate courses The 
faculty consists of twenty-four members 

HUTCHESON EDUCATIONAL TRUST, 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND — An endowment 
left by George Hutcheson (1550-1639) and 
Thomas Hutcheson (1589-1641), public writers 
and notaries of Glasgow, and now devoted 
largely to educational purposes George Hutche- 
son left a tenement of land for the building 
of one perfyte hospital for entertainment of 
the poor, aged, decrepit men to be maintained 
therein,^' and for its maintenance added bonds 
of the value of about $12,000 Thomas Hutche- 
son supplemented this by a sum equal to 
about £600, and for himself gave bonds amount- 
ing to about £12,000 for founding m connec- 
tion with the hospital “ a commodious and 
distinct house of itself for educating and har- 
boring twelve male children, indigent orphans, 
or others of the like condition and quality, sons 
of burgesses ’’ In 1821 a Royal Charter was 
obtained The scope and purpose of the 
endowment was extended, as m the case of 
many similar endowments in Scotland, foi 
educational purposes In 1876 the school was 
extended and a new school was added for girls, 
both schools being called Hutchesons^ Gram- 
mar School Moderate fees are charged and 
a limited number of free foundationers are 
admitted 

Sec Hospital Schools 
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HUTCHINS, JOSEPH (1747-1833) —Text- 
book author and college professor, was gradu- 
ated from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1765, and was for many years professor m 
Franklin College His First Principles of 
English Grammar (1790) antedated the text- 
book by Lindley Murray (qv) hy five years. 
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HUTTEN, ULRICH VON (1488-1523). 
— German humanist and reformer Of an er- 
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ratic> and unstablo (;harart(‘r, living gonerally 
on the generosity of patrons of learning, Ulricdi 
von Hutten won the admiration and friendship 
of many of the humanists whose center was 
at Erfurt. Hutten's chief works were the De 
Arte Versificandiy Liber umis (1510), which 
gives the rules of Latin prosody in 422 hexam- 
eters; patriotic poems addressed to Emperor 
Maximilian, who gave him the laureate crown 
in 1517; orations against Ulrich, duke of 
Wurttemherg, who had murdered a relative of 
Hutten, and in the last stage of his career, 
when he joined the cause of the Reformation, 
prose writings and poems m the vernacular, 
in which he was as successful as with Latin 
Hutten IS credited with an important part 
in the publication of the E pistoles Viroium 
Obscurorurn {q.v). It is now well established 
that in the first part of the letters Hutten had 
no share whatever, but he was probably the 
chief author of the second part which appeared 
in 1517 A man of strong impulses and con- 
siderable ability, Ulrich von Hutten threw him- 
self as enthusiastically into the fight for liberal 
culture as into the caUvSe of political and re- 
ligious freedom 
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HUXLEY, THOMAS HENRY (1825-1895). 
— Scientist, educational thinker, and social 
reformer, was born at Ealing, near London, 
May 4, 1825, the son of a secondary school- 
master Briefly educated at Dr Nicholas’s 
school in Ealing, whc're his father was a teacher 
l.ill 1835, Huxley showed an early turn for meta- 
physics and for scientific inquiry The lad’s 
r(*al education came through private reading, 
conversation, and intimacy with older people 
Anatomical studies and (’arlyle’s writings on 
])hilosophy and history deeply influenced Hux- 
1(‘V during adolescence Admiration for C’ar- 
lyle impelled him to acquire a knowledge of the 
(h'rman language subsequently invaluable to 
him as a scientific thinker In 1841 he went, 
a i)oy of seventeim, as assistant to a medical 
man, Mr Chandler, in Rotherhithc Among 
the po])ulation surrounding the I^ndon docks, 
he came face to face with the grimmest aspect 
of the social problem, and throughout life was 
a zealous reformer of social conditions, holding 
firmly to the middle way between repressive 
collectivism and crippling laissez-faire Studies 
at Charing C'ross Hospital (especially under 
Wharton Jones) completed his medical train- 
ing, during which he won brilliant distinction 
at the London University. In 1846 he was 
appointed assistant surgeon to H.M.8 


Rattlesiiake , a frigatt* siuit out by the Biilish 
Admiralty on an ('xploiing expedition to Nev\ 
Guinea Thus Huxley, like his intiinati* 
friends, Charles Darwin {q v ) and Joseph 
Dalton Hooker, began his scientific career on 
board a ship of the British Navy His work on 
the Ratilesrnake established Huxley’s scien- 
tific position On his return to London in 1851 
(aged twenty-six) he was elected Ftdlow of the 
Royal Society, becoming a member of its 
Council and receiving its Royal Medal in 1852 
But pure science was long in bringing Huxlev 
pecuniary preferment. In 1852 he, like his 
friend Tyndall {qv), was an unsuccessful 
candidate for a professorship at the Unlverslt^ 
of Toronto The death of his mother, and 
his father’s illness, in 1852, combined with his 
own failure to find a suitable post, brought him 
nearly to despair. He was on the brink of 
giving up science and of emigrating to Sydney 
as doctor or squatter. In 1854 the tide turned 
He was appointed lecturer in the Government 
School of Mines in Jermyn Street, London, and 
entrusted with coast survey investigations 
under the Geological Survey, to which he be- 
came naturalist in 1855. He also was ap- 
pointed lecturer on comparative anatomy at 
St. Thomas’ Hospital. Now established, Ik* ^ 
rapidly rose to eminence in the scientific world 

A characteristic of Huxley’s writing was his 
intimacy with the best current scientific thouglit 
in France and Germany. No earlier English 
scientific writer had shown the same European 
knowledge Huxley was one of the few who 
were initiated by Darwin into the argument of 
the Origin of Species before the publication of 
the book, which was submitted to the judg- 
ment of Huxley, Lyell, and Hooker In Dar- 
win’s words, he acted as the latter’s “general 
agent ” His famous reply to Bishop Wilbei- 
force at the Oxford Meeting of the British 
Association m 1860 gave him national fami‘ 
In 1862 Huxley began his scientific lectures to 
working men No one did so much to secuie 
public acceptance for the thesis of natuial 
selection 

Huxley as a teacher was magnetic Ills 
students found his intense love foi science in- 
fectious and his lectures memorable As Dean 
of the Royal College of Science, London, la* 
introduced changes of organization which an* 
of historical importance from the point of view 
of educational method. 

Huxley showed an untiring interest m ques- 
tions of education. In 1854 he delivered at 
St. Martin’s Hall, London, an address on the 
Educational Value of the Natural Histonj 
Sciences, urging that biology demands a promi- 
nent place in any worthy scheme of education 
In 1865 he supported the scheme for a group 
of international colleges (to be established m 
England, France, and Germany, so that a boy 
could in turn acquire a sound knowledge of all 
three languages while continuing the same 
course of education), which had been put foi- 
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ward by Dr Leonhard Schmitz and Richard 
Cobden, but was fatally interrupted by the 
Franco-German war of 1870 At the same 
period he supported Dean Farrar’s {q v ) pro- 
posals for the introduction of scientific teaching 
into the great Public Schools In 1866 he 
})ublished Lessons on Elementary Physiology, 
a textbook which had great formative influence 
upon later educational manuals In 1868 he 
addressed the South London Working M(‘n’s 
Club on A Liberal EducMion and Whereto Find 
It 

In 1870 Huxley published the Lay Sermons, 
a model of style in the aeeurate ]) 0 ]nihu ization 
of scientific thought In the same year (th(‘ 
l^^lernentary Education Act haAing just been 
jiassed) he wrote a powerful essav on The School 
Boards, What They Can Do and What Theq 
May Do He was elected a member of the first 
London School Hoard, and had an almost de- 
terminative influence both in planning the 
course of study and in the retention of the 
Bible in the curriculum He advocated infant 
schools, continuation scliools, technical educa- 
tion, and “ an educational ladder from the gut- 
ter to the University ” The first (‘lements of 
physical science were to b(‘ taught in the schools 
“ There is no form of knowledge or instiuction 
in which children tak(‘ a greater interest ” 
Girls were to be taught the elements of house- 
hold work and of domestic economy Physical 
training and drill were to be part of the regular 
business of every school Drawing and music, 
as civilizing arts, were also to find a place in 
('verv course of training History, except th(‘ 
most elementary notions of it, he regarded as 
too advanced for children of elementary school 
age He declared himself ‘hn favor of residing 
the Bible, with such grammatical, geogiaphical, 
and historical explanations by a lay teacher 
as may be needful, with rigid (’xclusion of any 
furtluT theological teaching than that con- 
tained ill the Bible itself” But Huxley was 
strongly opposed to any teaching of religious 
formularies, e g even tlu’ doctriiu' of the 
Trinity, in elementary schools aided from pub- 
lic funds 

Huxley became secretary of the Royal 
Society in 1871 and president m 1880 In 
1881 he declined the Liiiacre Professorship of 
Physiology at Oxford and to be nominated for 
till' mastershij) of University (k)llege, Oxford 
He refused all titular honors from the State, ex- 
cept a Privy ( ’ouncilorship in 1 892 The latter he 
accepted because, though incidentally carrying 
a title, it was an office, in virtue of which a 
man of science might, in theory at least, be 
called upon to act as responsible adviser to the 
Government should occasion arise ” His con- 
nection with the Science and Art Department 
from 1854 to 1890 was intimate and loyal. Of 
the good which that department did in stimu- 
lating scientific study and teaching he was on<‘ 
of th(‘ cliK'f authoiK But he was not blind to 
the d(‘b‘c1s ol th(‘ system, payment liy results, 
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which he accepted as the best practicabh* plan 
From 1877 onwards, Huxley was an ardent and 
powerful advocate of technical education The 
great address given at Mancliester in 1887 is a 
locus classLcus of contemporary English thought 
on the subject 

But he was out of sympathy with modern 
developments of English thought as to the 
relation between the State and s(‘Coiidarv 
education, holding that, while social wclfan' 
justifies a syst,em of compulsory elementary 
education with a rich curriculum, beyond that 
individuals must be left to rise through in- 
nate capacity, rather than be lifted by state* 
help into places for which thi'y may have no 
real qualification 

Since Thomas Arnold, Huxley was ])erhaps 
the most powerful personality in English edu- 
cation Brave as a paladin, absolutely feai- 
less and disinterested, profoundly learned, 
affectionate, humorous, tender, aitistic, at 
heart intensely religious, but the implacable foe* 
of dogmas m which he did not believe and of 
ecclesiastical authority which he distrusted oi 
denu‘d, he represented at its best a transitional 
phase in English speculation and yiractici* in 
the sphere of ethics and politics Throughout 
his life he was a great antiseptic influenci* m 
English thought upon education and the func- 
tions of the State MBS 

For portrait, sec p 621 
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HYGIENE — Hygiene (from {'yuta, In- 
gicnc, health) is usually defined as Ihe sck'hcc 
that tn‘,at8 of the prevention of disease and tin* 
preservation of health It is especially an 
applied science, and, in a certain sense, an ait 
It aims, in the words of a modem writer, “ to 
make growth more perfect, life more vigorous, 
decay less rapid, death more remote ” Thv 
positive nolo m this definition of aims is char- 
acteristic of recent hygiene It is no longc'i 
satisfied with the mere attimipt to proven 1 
disease, but it emphasizes especially the need 
of normal healthful development and the ac- 
quisition of vigorous habits of health that 
shall be prophylactic against disease 

The scientific study of hygiene is recent 
The attempt to practice hygiene is very old 
The art of hygiene is supposed to have begun 
with the ancient Egyptians ; and a crude mass 
of folk traditions representing more or less 
clearly the experience and superstitions of the 
race in r(‘gard to the preservation of health has 
come down to us On account of the recency 
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of the scientific study, a vast amount of error 
is mingled with the truths of experience that 
have survived But while the scientific method 
as applied especially to hygiene is recent, and 
the results are still so meager that some in- 
vestigators call it the science of the future, 
nevertheless the same ideals and the same 
methods are employed here as in other parts of 
the field of science, and here as elsewhere the 
most rigorous scientific experimentation under 
controlled conditions and with verification of 
results IS demanded 

The subject of hygiene naturally divides into 
personal and public hygiene Hygiene in a 
broad sense includes also the study of condi- 
tions that favor the healthful development of 
the human species (eugenics); the conditions 
affecting the health, preservation, and develop- 
ment of special races (racial hygiene); and 
the conditions that favor the healthful develop- 
ment of human society (social hygiene). 

Public hygiene has many divisions, on the 
one hand, sanitation as regards soil, water, food, 
air, cleanliness in general, protection from 
disease, care of the dead, the defective, the 
feeble-minded, etc ; and on the other hand, the 
hygiene of occupations — military hygiene, 
naval hygiene, the hygiene of factories, etc. 
An introduction to the subject of public hy- 
giene is given by such American textbooks as 
those of Bergey, Harrington, and Sedgwick, 
and the scope of it is shown by WeyPs great 
handbook Among these various departments 
of public hygiene none is more important than 
child hygiene and school hygiene, and the 
whole field should interest teachers These 
subjects and personal hygiene are treated 
below in special articles W H B. 

See Eugenics; Hygiene, Personal; Hy- 
giene, School; Hygiene, Teaching of 
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HYGIENE OF GRADING. — See Grading, 
Hygiene of. 

HYGIENE OF INSTRUCTION. — See Hy- 
giene, School. 

HYGIENE, PERSONAL — Personal hv- 
giene consists of two important parts, somatic 
hygiene and mental hygiene. On account of 
the great individual differences in strength, 
endurance, ability to work and to resist disease, 
the problem in both those fields must be an 
individual one The solution is of vital im- 
portance, especially for the teacher, not only for 
the preservation of the teacher’s own health, 
but for the right performance of one’s profes- 
sional work and to enable one to set a proper 
example before one’s pupils. Mental hygiene 
is quite as important for the teacher as somatic 
hygiene, and the teachings of mental hygient* 
and the hygiene of instruction are so important 
for sound education that for pedagogical as 
well as hygienic reasons the teacher cannol 
ignore them 

The subject has also important social aspects 
In its wider sense personal hygiene is the very 
basis of disease prevention and health preser- 
vation. All plans for community or national 
freedom from disease must rest upon and 
depend upon the care with which the individual 
members of society settle their problems in 
personal hygiene If every member of anv 
given social unit would persistently apply his 
rights of franchise in favor of more stringent 
and effective laws of hygiene and sanitation, th(‘ 
problems of personal hygiene would be far 
easier The difficulties of personal health 
control are largely difficulties which are of a 
community origin. The transgressions of one 
member of a community are visited upon the 
lives of his innocent fellow citizens Equity 
in matters of this kind is secured only through 
law backed by strong popular sentiment 
Then, if every member of any given social unit 
is protected from hygienic or sanitary injury 
inflicted by his fellow citizens, he may organize 
his policy of personal health control with every 
prospect of success Under such circumstances 
it would be possible to develop a community in 
which each member practiced intelligent habits 
of bodily nourishment, supervising the food he 
would eat, the food he would drink, and the 
food he would breathe; intelligent habits of 
excretion; intelligent habits of exorcise, in- 
354 
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telligent habits of rest, and intelligent habits 
of cleanliness. Men of such habits are men of 
health, men of strength, men of efficiency 
A community or a nation with such habits 
would have solved the problem of prevention 
of disease and have conserved its resources in 
terms of human life, human happiness, and 
human prosperit}^ with all that such conserva- 
tion means economically, socially, and politi- 
cally 

Another very important relationship of 
personal hygiene is its relationship to intellec- 
tual efficiency The uncorrected, incapacitat- 
ing, remediable physical defects of school 
children, the time lost through absences due to 
preventable disease, the paralyses and other 
organic degenerations following the preventable 
diseases and leaving chronic incurable condi- 
tions obstructive of further mental develop- 
ment and destructive of that already attained, 
the disturbed home conditions producing ner- 
vous strain, poverty, undernourishment, and 
lowered njsistance, following parental disease 
or death, arc all samples of serious avoidable 
and preventable conditions affecting the in- 
tellectual activities of school children If the 
personal hygiene of school children and the 
personal hygiene of the communities in which 
they live were what they ideally ought to be 
and what they could be, these destructive 
conditions could not exist 

Furthermore, the aggressively healthy child 
IS the most efficient child academically as well 
as physically considered, The teacher that is 
working with sound healthy minds will secure 
larger educational results than under less nor- 
mal conditions This fact is effectively proven 
by the experiences of our open-air schools, the 
introduction of school lunches, the progress of 
pupils who have been relieved of incapacitating 
physical defects, and the studies of men who 
have compared schools and school children 
representing various types of physiological 
health. 

The Scope of Personal Hypene — In its 

narrower sense, personal hygiene has been 
construed as including only those physiological 
and anatomical and very intimate personal 
relationships and habits which are obviously 
personal. Such a conception would bring the 
following topics under tlie heading of Per- 
sonal Hygiene’'. Care of the clothing, skin, 
scalp, nails, eyes, ears, nose, teeth, mouth, 
throat, heart, lungs, alimentary canal, genito- 
urinary organs, bones, joints, brain and nervous 
system, food, water, ventilation, tea, coffee, 
alcohol, and tobacco In some texts “ first aid 
to the injured ” {q v ) is included 

A wider construction of the scope of personal 
hygiene includes everything that bears upon 
the health of the human body. (See 
Hygiene, Teaching of ) Such a scope 
would include tlu various subtopics connected 
directly and indirectly with the following sub- 
jei^ts. Bodily nourishment, including food, 


water, and air, the excretions, exercise, 
rest; the influence of abnormal conditions on 
health (e g. defective vision, bad teeth, ade- 
noids, constipation), the influence of certain 
habits on health (e g. rapid eating, bad habits 
of vision, smoking, drug habits, sexual habits, 
etc ) , the causes of disease ; the carriers of 
disease, our defenses against disease, and the 
nature of our common diseases 

Personal hygiene considered from this point 
of view would be rational and comprehensive 
Its relationship to sex hygiene (q v ) domestic 
hygiene, school hygiene, medical inspection 
(q.v,)y school nursing, community hygiene, 
industrial hygiene, military, naval, and national 
hygiene is obvious These special divisions of 
hygiene arc important because they represent 
personal hygiene under special conditions 
The hygiene of all society and of all the enter- 
prises of society depends upon the hygiene of 
the individual. On the other hand, the in- 
dividual is more than powerless unless socii'ty 
as a whole stands for such regulations and such 
customs as will make possible, easy, and prac- 
tical the application of the laws of health 

T. A. S. and W. H B. 

For methods of instruction and content of the 
subject see Hygiene, Teaching of 
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HYGIENEj SCHOOL —School hygiene, one 
of the most important departments of public 
hygiene, is concerned with the conditions of 
health in the schoolroom and the sanitation 
of the school surroundings During the last 
fifty years the scientific method has been mure 
and more employed in this field, and a solid 
nucleus of scientific fact has been collected A 
rich literature has been contributed in the form 
of articles not only in the special periodicals 
devoted to the subject, in reports, proceedings 
of societies, and the like, but in the archives of 
Hygiene, of Medicine, Physics, Ps\( h()logv, 
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Anthropology, and even in those of Architec- 
ture and Engineering, as well as in the edu- 
cational journals The three large German 
handbooks, by Baginsky and Janke, Burger- 
stem and Netolitzky, and Eulenberg and 
Bach, show the scope of the work already done; 
and the little textbooks by Shaw, Kotclrnann, 
and others, furnish convenient cornpends of 
the elementary facts and principles 

Th(‘ history of the development of the subject 
is interesting, but can be briefly told The 
ancient Greeks, with their emphasis upon 
physical training m early education and the 
important treatises by Philostratus, Lucian, 
and Oribasius, were pioneers in school hygiene 
While in the Middle Ages hygiene was largely 
Ignored by writers and teachers, with the 
Renaissance came a new interest in health and 
jdivsical development Vittorino made play 
and hardy nurture a prominent feature in his 
school Luther emphasized the need of physi- 
cal exercise Coinenius insisted on spacious 
classrooms, playgrounds, physical training, 
sound health as a condition of a sound mind, 
and the adaptation of instruction to the pupil’s 
stage of development The Jesuits practiced 
hygiene in their schools, and the reformers like 
l.ocke, Rousseau, and Basedow preached it 
School hygiene in the modern sense began with 
tht' founders of gymnastics, — Guts Muths, 
Jahn, and Ling, — and with the work of phy- 
sicians like Frank and Lorinser, and was placed 
upon a solid foundation by the special studies 
of a long line of investigators from Lang, Zwez, 
Fahrner, Von PettenkofTer, Cohn, and 'Bar- 
nard, down to the present time 

Scliool hygiene draws its facts from many 
sources, and naturally it overlaps other related 
subjects, such as general hygiene, sanitary en- 
gineering, medicine, child hygiene, etc The 
subject naturally divides into three parts — 
the construction and sanitation of the school- 
house, the hygiene of the school child, and the 
hygiene of instruction All of these are, of 
course, ultimately concerned with the health 
of the child, but the classification is a conven- 
ient one The aim of all of these is positive, 
the development in the school child of habits 
of healthful activity Especially and directly 
IS this true of the last two divisions — the 
hygiene of the school child and the hygiene of 
instruction 

Hygiene of the School Child — Child hy- 
giene in an important sense is a special subject 
because the child’s body differs from that of the 
adult The hygiene of the school child de- 
mands special consideration because of the 
special work required m the school. It is 
based upon the character of the child’s body 
and the laws of growth, and it seeks to deter- 
mine the needs and to avoid the dangers of 
each stage of development Hence among the 
important contributions to school hygiene in 
(he last twenty-five years have been many 
scientific studies of growth and development, of 


the diseases and abnormalities of school chiL 
dren, and of the defects of the various sense 
organs Thus the relation of physical develop- 
ment to intelligence, the incidence of disease 
by years, by grades, by seasons, by months of 
the school year, the relation of defects to school 
progress, etc Methods of detecting and 
controlling contagious diseases have been in- 
vestigated, and certain important correlations 
have already been established By the intro- 
duction of health inspection into the public 
schools in recent years not only is the impor- 
tance of school hygiene emphasized, but a large 
amount of valuable material for the study of 
the subject is being collected The school 
should be made the most important factor in 
public hygiene; for in it practically all the 
children are collected, and conditions can be 
controlled in the interests of health The prime 
importance of this part of school hygiene for 
the teacher is obvious (See Contaoiour 
Diseases; Ear, Exclusion from School, 
Eye ; Medical Inspection, etc ) 

Hygiene of Instruction — While this de- 
partment of school hygiene may be said to have 
begun with the Greeks and been treated by Com- 
enius, it has been developed only in recent years. 
It is now so important, however, that Burger- 
stem devotes some four hundred pages to it in the 
second edition of his handbook, and each year 
brings important new contributions It em- 
phasizes the hygienic importance of the mental 
habits formed by education and of the secondary 
effects of instruction, and it studies every edu- 
cational principle and method and the matter 
of instruction from the point of view of hygiene 
Thus each. subject of instruction is considered 
with regard to the effect of the discipline on 
health (See articles on the Hygiene of Arith- 
metic, Rbadino, Drawing, Spelling, Sing- 
ing, etc ) 

The many problems concerned with the 
period of study — fatigue, the best alternation 
of periods of work and rest, the length of the 
school day, one session or two, recesses, pauses, 
etc. — have all been made the subject of 
scientific investigation The importance of 
this newer field of school hygiene is seen when 
one considers the fact that an important means 
of curing nervous and mental disorder is re- 
education, the development of healthful habits 
of mental activity — wholesome interests, 
habits of attention, self-control, and orderly 
association — in fact, the very habits that are 
essential for hygienic school work. And when 
one further reflects that the inmates of such 
institutions were a few years ago pupils in the 
public schools, the advantage of developing 
such habits as prophylactic against nervous and 
mental breakdown is obvious More and 
more scientific investigation and observation 
are showing the hygienic importance of such 
mental training; and the hygiene of instruc- 
tion has become of vital significance to the 
teacher 
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The Construction, Equipment, and Sanita- 
tion of the Schoolhouse. — First of all the 
sanitary surroundings of the schoolhouse have 
been made the subject of investigation The 
schoolroom is a workshop The conditions 
must be made hygienic for the work to be 
done in it The work required is performed 
chiefly by the brain, by the eye, and ear, and 
by the hand under the control of the eye and 
the brain Thus the conditions nec^essary ar(‘ 
not merely the avoidance of whatever would 
be injurious, — a stagnant, poisonous, and, or 
overheated atmosphere, too intense light, glare 
from surrounding buildings, noisy occupations, 
unsuitable rooms, etc , but m every wav the 
optimum conditions for such work — especially 
abundant and properly regulated light and an 
ample supply of oxygen So important is the 
condition last mentioned both for the health 
of the pupils and the work to be done that the 
desirability of schools out of doors, or in con- 
ditions approximating those out of doors, is 
now being emphasized Since in most parts of 
the country, howevei, a large amount oi indoor 
work seems necessary on account of inclement 
weather, it is becoming more and more impor- 
tant to provide hygienic conditions m the school- 
room 

Thus this department of school hygiene is 
concerned first of all with the optimum condi- 
tions for a workshop where the laborers are 
growing children and the labor brain work 
Architectural and artistic considerations are 
important, i)ut secondary First of all must be 
considered the health of the workers For 
example, the unit in a schoolhouse is the school- 
room, and the size of the room should be de- 
termined by consideration of the average limits 
of normal sight and hearing, and the problem 
of construction is that of grouping a sufhcient 
number of such units in a schoolhouse m a 
convenient way to give suitable light, air, etc 
Many scientihc studies have been made of the 
best forms of construction, and of methods of 
heating, ventilation, lighting, etc., and from 
these and the experience m building millions of 
schoolhouses certain definite norms for con- 
struction have been established If we could 
bring together into one schoolhouse all the good 
features that are actually incorporated in 
various schoolhouses throughout the country, 
features which actual experience has shown to 
be of practical utility, we should have a model 
schoolhouse Most schoolhouses, however, are 
seriously defective in certain aspects, and some 
apparently ignore modern hygiene altogether. 

W. H. B. 

See articles on Architecture, School ; 
Heating; Ventilation; Lighting, etc. 
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HYGIENE, SOCIAL — See Sex Hygiene 

HYGIENE, TEACHING OF - The im- 
portance of the teaching of hvgiene can hardlv 
DC overestimated. Health represents a uni- 
versal human interest Its importance can be 
estimated only in terms of human value 
Efficiency, to adopt the modern slogan, is 
impossible without it Both directlv as con- 
tributing to personal well-being and indii(‘cth 
as contributing to the welfare of others, health 
is a prime condition of human happiness and 
even of moralitv. Such truths, which are so 
commonplace as to be merolv platitude's, 
should not only be taught to the voung, Imt 
should be made vital by training Hence' tlie' 
aim of education from the pennt of vicw^ of 
hygiene is the development of habits of health- 
ful activity both physical and mental This 
training in habits of health should be supple- 
mented by suitable instruction at different 
grades To insure such training and such 
instruction, an adequate course iii hygiene and 
proper training are imperative in the prepara- 
tion of all teachers This is the consensus of 
hygienists, and a resolution to emphasize this 
need was passed by the Second International 
Congress of School Hygiene at London, 1907 

Instruction in Hygiene in the Schools — 
The extent to which instruction in the prin- 
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ciples and practice of hygiene has been intro- Europe, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
duced into the schools of the United States is Japan, China, Mexico, and Argentina are re- 
indicated by the recent investigations of the ported as having plans for various improve- 
American School Hygiene Association. Mey- ments in school hygiene. Medical inspection, 
Ian reported on 116 colleges, of which 75 per school nurses, open air schools, school lunches, 
cent were giving instruction in hygiene, school dental clinics are being reported from the 
Twenty-six per cent of the colleges reporting larger cities all over the world. On the other 
on the details of their work were giving instruc- hand, little is being said about the introduction 
tion in personal hygiene only; 24 per cent were of hygiene into the curricula of the schools 
giving instruction in general hygiene; others It is difficult to introduce a new subject into 
reported in smaller percentages that instruction the school curriculum School curricula every- 
18 being given in emergencies, community where are already overcrowded, and it has 
hygiene, industrial hygiene, and mental hy- been difficult to secure time and opportunity 
giene. Seventy-nine per cent of these colleges for the instruction of pupils in the principles 
reported that students were required to undergo and practice of hygiene in the primary and 
a medical examination before taking up their secondary schools France has provided some 
work Seventy-nine per cent reported regular instruction in her primary schools The 
sanitary inspections of school buildings and teacher gives this very elementary instruction 
dormitories; 77 per cent inspected kitchens; as a minor part of his regular work The 
83 per cent inspected the water supply and higher schools have more advanced instruc- 
grounds Twenty per cent of these colleges tion given by the teach ^^r or professor of nat- 
acccpted hygiene as a credit for admission ural history The English Parliament (May, 
Gulick reported on 90 public normal schools 1911), considered a bill “to require that in 

and on 2392 public high schools Seventy- public elementary schools instruction shall be 

four per cent of the normal schools and 16 per given in hygiene and to girls in the care and 
cent of the high schools were giving instruc- feeding of infants,” and the Education Board 
tion in hygiene At the last Congress of the issued syllabuses on these subjects. The status of 
American School Hygiene Association, Gulick instruction in hygiene in the secondary schools 
reported on 758 cities having graded public of the British Isles was stated by C E Shelly 

school systems He found that 45 per cent of at the International Congress on School Hy- 

those cities “have regular organized systems of giene, London, 1907 (see Proceedings, p 919) as 
medical inspection in their schools” and follows* “It cannot be said that hygiene has 
“ about one quarter of the cities have systems any existence as a recognized subject of instruc- 
under the Board of Health ” and three quarters tion in the Secondary Schools of this country 
are under the Board of Education “ Only a with the exception of a certain number of 
little more than one half of them undertake phys- training schools for teachers ” No instruction 
leal examinations ” Seventy-six of those cities in hygiene is required by law m Russia The 
were employing school nurses, and forty-eight, instruction that is given is given voluntarily, 
school dentists (See Medical Inspection.) and is optional The same condition is general 
Twenty-five per cent of those cities were using throughout Europe Attempts have been 
individual drinking cups, and 75 per cent had made in Germany to provide school instruction 
sanitary drinking fountains. (In some of the in sex hygiene (qv.). At last reports the au- 
cities both systems were in use ) “Over one thorities repressed the effort Austria is at 
half of these schools use moist cloths for dust- present giving such instruction in connection 
ing, in nearly all of them dust-absorbing com- with anatomy to pupils in the preparatory 
pounds are used in sweeping; and m nearly schools. This plan has been in operation 
a tenth of them the schools are supplied with three years It is reported that recently this 
vacuum cleaners ” Most of these cities re- instruction has been extended to the lower 
ported that their schoolroom floors were washed Austrian schools so that pupils who leave at the 
once m a month or once in three months^ “ al- age of fourteen years will have had its benefit 
though it IS by no means rare to find cities in Scope of a Course in Hygiene. — Authorities 
which they are washed once in five months or differ as to the proper content of a course in 
never washed at all.” Adjustable ‘desks are the principles of hygiene. The older texts 
reported m about one half of the cities heard combined a study of anatomy and physiology 
from “ Ninety-five per cent of the cities teach with a study of the influences that act injuri- 
their children the effects of alcohol and tobacco; ously upon the organs and therefore upon their 
61 per cent have special courses on the preven- physiological activities Some of the later 
tion and cure of tuberculosis, and 48 per cent texts minimize the amount of anatomy and 
give lessons in first aid. ” It is very evident from physiology presented and emphasize the presen- 
these reports that a large number of the larger tation of more purely hygienic material, 
cities in the United States have made provision Leaving out of consideration the essential 
for instruction in the principles of hygiene and value of an intelligent knowledge of the main 
have organized systems of medical and hygienic facts of human anatomy and physiology, there 
supervision which must be more or less effective remain obviously very strong reasons why an 
in establishing the practice of hygiene. intelligent knowledge of hygiene is impossible 
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without an equally intelligent knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology The teaeher must 
be well informed in these fundamentals, for he 
cannot afford to be ignorant of the basis of his 
subject. The pupil must necessarily be con- 
tent to take many things for granted, but his 
hygienic education will be more valuable in the 
proportion in which it is based on a real knowl- 
edge of its scientific basis The amount of 
time necessary to give an adequate knowledge of 
physiology and anatomy will depend on whether 
or not physiology is taught elsewhen' in the 
curriculum as well as on the age of the pupil 
and on the phase of hygiene under considera- 
tion 

There are different points of view also con- 
cerning the content of elementary, intermediate, 
and advanced courses in their relation to each 
other A common plan is to consider the same 
subject matter year after year, going more 
deeply into the details each time The oppos- 
ing plan is to take up new phases of hygiene 
each term, utilizing at the same time the facts 
already presented Another variation in the 
conception of the proper content of a course in 
hvgiene is that which includes procedures cal- 
culated to develop the practice of hygiene 
Habit IS most important We must have the 
knowledge, but the knowledge is of little use if 
it 18 not applied in the daily habits of the in- 
dividual The procedures that tend to develop 
habits of hygiene are physical exercise (games, 
sports, plays), swimming bathing, tooth-brush 
drills, hygienic and medical inspection with the 
correction of bad habits of hygiene and of reme- 
diable incapacitating physical defects, routine 
exclusions for contagious cases and cases ex- 
posed to contagious disease This conception 
combines instruction in the principles of hygiene 
with instruction m the practices of hygiene It 
unites classroom instruction with the applica- 
tions of hygiene in the various departments and 
divisions of the school 

It is most desirable from the standpoint of 
educational method and effective results to 
combine the essentials of related anatomy and 
physiology with a carefully graded sequence of 
hygienic subjects, at the same time insisting 
on the practice of health habits and procedures 
from those of simple cleanliness and exercise up 
to those of individual relief from the handicap 
of physical defect and those of community 
protection against communicable disease 

Methods of Instruction in Hygiene. — There 
IS the same necessity for sound educational 
methods in presenting the subject of hygiene to 
school children or college students as there is 
in the presentation of any other subject taught 
them The object of this instruction in hy- 
giene is the establishment of right habits of 
living based upon a rational knowledge of the 
reasons why those habits are right The sub- 
ject is essentially scientific in its foundations 
and logical in its application All the argu- 
ments that have been advanced in support of 


better educational nu'thods of teaching scien- 
tific subjects and all the arguments that have 
been advanced in support of educational 
methods that will best develop the power of 
reasoning are arguments in favor of the em- 
ployment of the best educational methods in 
the teaching of hygiene The subjects which 
are basal to hygiene, such as physiology, anat- 
omy, and bacteriology, should be taught bv 
the methods that have been found most effec- 
tive for those subjects The need for dissec- 
tions, models, illustrations, diagrams, charts, 
specimens gross and histologic, and clay mold- 
ing in anatomy; of illustrations, references, labo- 
ratory experiments, and so on in physiology, of 
cultures, experiments, and specimens in bac- 
teriology is as important when these subjects 
are a part of a course in hygiene as they are 
when they are independent 

The curricula of our schools are already 
overcrowded The addition of hygiene as a 
complete subject means a large addition. For 
these reasons there are very few schools in 
which hygiene is presented in anything like its 
complete form The commonest school method 
is that winch utilizes a selected textbook from 
which the pupils prepare their recitations 
Charts, diagrams, illustrations, and practical 
uestions accompany the recitations Where 
epartments of biology exist, or where physi- 
ology or bacteriology is taught, these sub- 
jects are often made to cover hygiene or 
various parts of it Many of our high schools 
and colleges are placing hygiene in the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, where it has a 
peculiar appropriateness A good deal of 
hygiene is taught by the medical inspectors 
and nurses in some of those schools that have 
an efficient system of medical inspection 
Teaching of Hygiene in the Primary Grades 
— The young child on entering school brings 
with him the habits of hygiene which have been 
taught him at home. If his mother has taught 
him good habits of eating, good habits of ex- 
cretion, good habits of bathing, good habits of 
exercise, and good habits of rest, the problem 
of his hygienic instruction during his elementarv 
years in school is much simplified In fact he 
has already received a quality of instruction 
which from the standpoint of his physiological 
well-being and efficiency will never be surpassed 
at any other time in his life As a rule, how- 
ever, the young child on entering school, par- 
ticularly the city child, is in need of more or 
less forceful instruction in the habits of hygiene, 
and has a faulty knowledge of even the simpler 
principles of hygiene The individual need for 
and the character of instruction must be deter- 
mined by the teacher or authorities m charge. 
It 18 obvious that such matters as cleanliness 
of the body and wearing apparel, care of the 
teeth, eyes, ears, nose, hair, and nails, habits of 
play, excretion, and posture, will figure promi- 
nently in this early instruction. The teacher 
will have profitable recourse to informal talks, 
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Ikm’soiimI tiilk-H, Mild Mk‘ u.S(' of .simple eharts, 
pictures, diagrams There should be hygienic 
and medical exammaiions supported by a 
requirement that reasonable hygienic and 
medical advice must be respected This (com- 
bined instruction in principles and practices of 
hygiene will tend even at a very early age to 
establish principles and practices in the thoughts 
and acts of the child. 

The Teaching of Hygiene in the Grades and 
in the High School — Throughout the later 
work in the grades and in the high school there 
should be the same careful correlation between 
the instruction in the principles of hygiene on 
th(‘ one hand and the procedun^s and conditions 
of applied hygiene and sanitation on the other 
hand as they exist in the school system, its 
buildings, grounds, and material equipment. 
The educational influences from these various 
sources should be harmonious. There should 
he no inconsistencies be.tween general scientific 
hygumic principle and local hygienic practice 
The subject matter m any given course in hy- 
giene should include particularly the hygienic 
features connected with the health problems 
which occur in the daily lives of the individuals 
concerned Such a course would logically 
include the following topics Food, its physio- 
logical importance and requirements; its 
.source, its contaminations, its preparation, 
its ingestion , the influimces of emotional states 
on its digestion, its assimilation and its excre- 
tion VVater, its jihysiological importance; 
its contamination Air, its physiological impor- 
tance, its contaminations , its alterations under 
various meteorological conditions, ventilation 
The excretions, their physiological significance; 
care of the bowels , the kidneys , the skin , the 
lungs Physical exercise, its importance, its 
neciissity, its varieties; its abuse Rest; 
mental and physical rest, relative rest and 
recreation, .sleep The influence of abnormal 
(‘onditioiis on health, cq defectwe vision, 
obstructed breathing, adenoids, tonsils, de- 
fcctiv(‘ and unclean teeth, diseased gums, 
sluggish ulc(‘r.s, wounds and old areas of irrita- 
tion , ex]K)sures to heat, to cold, to moisture and 
to drafts, fatigui' The effects of bad habits on 
health; eq rajud eating, mouth breathing; 
unwi.se use of the ey('s, sex habits, the abuse 
of t('a, (Miffeo, alcohol and tobacco, opium and 
cocaine habits. The causes of disease, such as 
pathogenic liacteria and other parasites The 
carriers of disease, such as the fly, the mo.s- 
(juito, the flea, the rat, and careless human 
beings Our defenses against disease, such as 
fresh air, sunshine, cleanliness, and good health 
Special hygiene, such as domestic hygiene, 
municipal hygiene, community hygiene, indus- 
trial hygiene, school hygiene, “ sex hygiene/^ 
First aid to the injured, and the care and 
feeding of infants 

Legal Reqt^ements. — In most city school 
systems special emphasis is laid on the un- 
hygienic influences of alcohol and tobacco A 


number of ,stal(‘ Icgislatuics hav(* (‘iiucled law.s 
requiring such instruction in the schools of the 
state The importance of this instruction is 
great No course m hygume can be complete 
without including a discussion of alcohol and 
tobacco There is, how(*V('r, a (jiiestiou as to 
the wisdom of specifying through state law that 
these subjects be included unless the law is 
made to cover in addition other equally impor- 
tant subjects such as dental hygiene, the hy- 
giene of alimentation, pathogenic bacteria, tlie 
fly and the mosquito as carriers of disease, 
spitting, and so on Emphasizing the impor- 
tance of instruction concerning the unhygienic 
effects of alcohol and tobacco through legal 
procedure must inevitably make other .seriouslv 
important phases of hygiene seem to be a 
matter of secondary consideration See Alco- 
hol; Temperance, Instruction in 
Instruction in the Training School for 
Teachers — The hygiene taught in the training 
school for teachers should include instruction 
in anatomy, physiology, bacteriology, and 
certain phases of sociology Special emphasis 
should be placed on the instruction in school 
hygiene, domestic hygiene, municipal and 
community hygiene, industrial hygiene, and 
certain of the general features of military hy- 
giene and sanitation In addition to the special 
topics noted m this paper for instruction in the 
grades and high school, the normal school 
should cover the following topics in school 
hygiene: the school site, buildings, and play- 
grounds, the mat(irial equipment, including 
benches, blackboards, lighting, ventilation, heat , 
water, toilets, accommodations foi exei cise, rest , 
and eating; school supplies, such as pencils, 
books, chalk, apparatus and utensils; the stand- 
ardization of schoolbooks , systems of cleaning, 
such as moist wiping, special sweeping, vacuum 
cleaning, periodical and special fumigation, and 
anthseptic cleaning; the food, dress, weight, and 
morbidity of school children, the fatigue ol 
school children; infectious diseases and school 
epidemics, the ears, eyes, noses, throats, teeth, 
and mouths of school children, nervous condi- 
tions, cripples, defectives, and the morbid and 
criminally inclined T. A S 

Bee Hygiene, Personal, Hygiene, Bc’hool 
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HYPiESTHESIA, or HYPOJESTHESIA — 

The deerease in ability to appreciate stimuli 
The term is applicable to all forms of sensation, 
including vision, hearing, taste and smell, as 
well as touch, pressure, and pain, but is com- 
monly applied onlv to the latter group of sen- 
sations Since special words an' employed to 
describe the decreased ability in vision, in 
hearing, in smell, in taste, in temperature 
sensations, and in pain, it is customary and the 
b(*st usag(' (although the custom is not always 
adhered to) to restrict the us(‘ of the simple 
terms ending in -lesthesia (? c an-, hyper-, and 
hypoaesthesia) to the pressure-like sensations 
such as those of touch and pressure K. I. P. 

See AnALGESI\, AN.fiSTHBSlA, IlYPERiEB- 
THESIA 

HYPALGESIA, or HYPOALGESIA — 

The decreased aliility to appreciate painful 
stimuli See Analgesia, An^bsthehia 

HYPATIA OF ALEXANDRIA — One of 

the most eminent women teachers of antiquitv, 
and one of the ablest of the later Greeks In 
spite of her remarkable position and the somber 
tragedy of her death, few passages relating to 
h(‘r survive, but they uniformly ascribe to her 
an exceptional distinction for culture and in- 
fluence no less than beauty and virtue She 
was probably born between 360 and 370. 
Suidas says that she flourished under Arcadius 
(395-408) Philostorgius places her story m the 
reign of Valens (364-378); and John Malalaa 
describes her as an “ aged woman at the time 
of her death (416). Her father, Theon, was a 
distinguished teacher of astronomy and mathe- 
matics at the Museum. Two of his many 
works still survive. But the daughter, Suidas 
says, surpassed her father in ability, and went 
on from mathematics to philosophy She 
wore the philosopher’s cloak, and expounded 
Plato, Aristotle, and “ the other philosophers” 
(])robably Neoplatonist) to large bodies of 
students The statement that she taught on 
the street seems to be a misinterpretation. 
The article in the Lexicon of Suidas is a late 
and adulterated epitome of an earlier writer, 
but the letters of Bishop Synesius, an enthusias- 
tic pupil, and the Ecclefiiastical History of 
Socrates confirm her position Socrates says 
that she “ surpassed all the philosophers of the 
time, and taught in the Platonist (Neoplaton- 


ist) school founded by Plotinus ” The N(*o- 
platonist school had by that time been detached 
from the Museum, and its one woman teacher 
drew pupils from all parts of the Greek world 
Hierocles, Synesius, Troilus, and other known 
scholars were amongst her pupils Her chief 
distinction was in philosophy, but she im- 
parted '' all disciplines, ” — mathematics, me- 
chanics, astronomy, and philosophy, — and 
the letters of Synesius refer to her technical 
skill Two larg(' works arc mentioned as hav- 
ing been written by her, but they hav(‘ not 
survived an arithmetical Commentary on 
Diophantus and a Commentary on the Conic 
Sections of Apollonius of Perga Slie is 
described as a fluent, jireeise, and attractive 
speaker, and is uniformly praised for beauty 
and high character Suidas tells that th(' 
leading persons of the city used to visit her, as 
it was the custom at Athens for magistrates 
to visit distinguished teachers Socrates nar- 
rates that she was friendly with Orestes, the 
Prefect, and that this friendship led to her 
lamentable fate A mob seized her as she 
entered her litter, dragged her through the 
streets, and, after tearing her flesh from her 
bones with oyster shells or broken pottery, 
burned her remains The cause is obscure, but 
Socrates seems to suggest that the Archbishop 
Cyril’s followers laid the blame for the friction 
that existed between the Prefect and (’yril on 
the aged and influential pagan teacher Tin* 
murder was perpetrated in 416, when Hypatia 
must have been in or beyond the sixth decade 
of her life She is the heroine of Charles 
Kingsley’s Hypatia J M 
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HYPER — A prefix to indicate an exagger- 
ated degree of any characteristic Thus hy- 
jiersesthesia is an excessive degree of sensitivity 

HYPERJESTHESIA. ■ — An increased sensitiv- 
ity to stimuli in any sensory held, but usually 
applied to the abnormal sensibility of the skin 
and the underlying tissues The hyperaes- 
thesia may be of peripheral oi central origin, 
due to abnormalities in the sensory end organs 
or in the spinal cord or brain, respectively 
Certain substances applied to the skin produce 
a peripheral hypersensitiveness which is nrob- 
ably due in large part to the increased nlood 
supply Examples of this are the conditions 
following the application of very hot, not burn- 
ing, stupes, of mustard plasters, of turpentine 
and of cantharides to the skin to act as 

counter irritants ” All of these leave the 
skin hypersensitive, at times so much so that 
the individual cannot bear the pressure of his 
clothing Pedagogically the hyperaesthesia are 
of little importance, except that in a highly 
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nervous individual of unstable mental make-up 
they may lead to convulsions, to voluntary 
isolation, etc S I F 

See ANiBSTHEsiA, Analgesia, and the refer- 
ences there given 

HYPERALGESIA — The exaggeration of 
the pain sense, whereby (1) pain-producing 
stimuli are felt to be more painful than nor- 
mally, and (2) the pain threshold is lowered and 
stimuli which do not produce pain in a normal 
individual or in normal parts give rise to pain 
sensations Sections of the body with a 
lowered pain threshold are sometimes called 

tender areas ” 

See Anaesthesia, llYPiBSTHESiA; HypERiBS- 

THESIA SIP. 

HYPERMETROPIA — See Eye, especially 
Sections on Hygiene of the Eye and Tests of Vision 

HYPEROPIA — (w€p, over, and eye). 
That condition of refraction where the eyeball 
IS too shallow, and hence parallel rays of light 
come to a focus behind the retina The hy- 
peropic eye is an undeveloped eye It is, m 
fact, the normal condition of the human eye in 
infancy Even with children of school age 
some investigators have found the majority of 
children with hyperopic eyes, but the number 
of such eyes decreases with the increased age 
and highei grade of the pupils, although the 
defect remains permanent in a considerable 
percentage of cases While it is the normal 
condition for young children, the fact of this 
prevalence of hyperopia makes certain hy- 
gienic precautions necessary In the first place 
the undeveloped eve of childhood, the hyper- 
opic eye, is better fitted for looking at objects 
at a distance than for near work Reading, for 
example, is an occupation peculiarly ill fitted 
for the hyperopic eyes of children, for their arms 
are too short to hpld a book conveniently even 
at the normal distance of twelve inches, while 
a greater distance would be desirable for them 
The error of refraction can be overcome by 
accommodation, but the child with hyperopic 
eyes reads with great muscular strain This 
defect, especially when combined, as frequently 
happens, with astigmatism, often causes head- 
ache and other physical disorders. 

When the hyperopia amounts to two diopters, 
or in any case on the advice of a competent 
oculist, the error of refraction should be cor- 
rected by the use of convex lenses The fact 
of hyperopia as the normal condition of the eye 
in infancy, the changing degree of refraction 
as the eye develops, and the need of adaptation 
to the actual condition at each stage, illustrate 
the importance of yearly tests of children’s 
vision and of expert advice when marked 
changes occur W. H. B. 

See Eye, especially sections on Hygiene of 
the Eye and Tests of Vision, also Desks and 
Seats, Reading, Hygiene of; Writing. 


HYPNOSIS — The phenomena of the hyp- 
notic state are induced through a psychological 
alteration of consciousness and control, which 
in turn are presumably conditioned by a change 
of status of brain-functioning Though plau- 
sible theories have been offered in explanation 
of the susceptibility to assume the hypnotic 
state, it cannot be said that we understand its 
nature, nor just what happens in the nervous 
system when hypnosis ensues Psychologi- 
cally we find in hypnosis a handicapped or 
impaired functioning, the loss of relation to the 
environment, to the normal assimilation of 
experience as material for the personal memory- 
continuum, and to the normal initiative and 
direction of the mind’s concerns The losses 
thus entailed lay the hypnotized subject open 
to the direct suggestion or command of mes- 
sages and influences that reach his altered 
consciousness; so that exaggerated suggesti- 
bility comes to be the most conspicuous symp- 
tom of the state That other handicapped 
states offer analogous relations is set forth 
under the term “ suggestion ” {q v ) Through 
the large areas of excluded mental action and 
responsiveness there goes out to the impres- 
sions that enter an intensive concentration, 
which again conspicuously characterizes the 
phenomena of this state In this respect the 
analogy of the state to somnambulism as it 
spontaneously occurs m predisposed individuals 
is very close, and gave to the state the name 
of artificial somnambulism. 

The typical phenomena may be briefly sum- 
marized The state is induced by the consent 
of the subject who passively yields to the n*- 
quest to seek sleep, to yield the command of 
his thoughts and to relax A sharp command 
(partly reenforced by strokings or similar manip- 
ulations), such, for example, that he cannot 
open his eyes, may then be successful, and tlu‘ 
attempt to open the eyes fail or succeed only 
after repeated trials The anticipation of the 
altered condition being thus gradually estab- 
lished, It 18 entered upon by trained subjects m 
response to any sign or suggestion, and simi- 
larly a snap of the fingers, an upward stroke, 
a sharp call in an altered tone, breaks uj) the 
state, and restores the subject to the normal 
condition. The development of the symptoms 
proceeds rapidly and through suggestion The 
subject becomes responsive only to the jiresonce 
and word of the operator He sees and hears 
nothing that is not presented to his avenues of 
sense by such imposed suggestion He will 
regard the fountain-pen as a stiletto, and the 
upholstered chair as his victim He will see 
a blank card as a photograph; and he will fail 
to see objects really present which he has been 
informed are spirited away (negative hallu- 
cination). He will perform actions seemingly 
impossible to his normal powers of self-com- 
mand; and hysterical subjects — the hysterical 
state either emphasizing or complicating the 
hypnotic disposition — will show mental in- 
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fluence over functions (such as the healing of 
scars) physiologically removed from conscious 
influence Though obviously endless in 
variety, the hypnotic phenomena present but 
the developments of suggestibility, made pos- 
sible by the limitations of responsiveness and 
the surrender of directive control Similarly, 
the actions of the (deeper) hypnosis remain 
unrecalled to the waking consciousness and 
find no place in its memory sequence But 
here the psychic impairment becomes more 
subtle and exhibits the typical relations of the 
subconscious phenomena For it may be 
shown that what is thus excluded from the 
normal consciousness is not wholly excluded, 
and by indirect and circumventing devices 
may be shown to find some sort of registry 
Likewise the hallucinations and the mseiibibili- 
ties of the hypnotic state are not wholly com- 
plete; and what the hypnotic consciousness 
fails to perceive yet finds indirect record (See 
Subconscious ) The situation becomes yet 
more complex through the possibility of post- 
hypnotic suggestion, for here the suggestion, 
though imposed m hypnosis, is yet acted out in 
the normal condition. The subject realizes 
his action, gives some excuse for it, if it is foolish 
or improper, and accepts it as his own conduct, 
due to an impulse for whicli he cannot quite 
account 

The applications of liypnotn; suggestion for 
the curaBve treatment of disease, partic.ularly 
of nervous functional troubles, has the same 
basis as that of waking suggestion, but through 
the artificially induced state lowers the resist- 
ance which a more nearly waking conscious- 
iiess might, in spite of a consenting effort, 
obstructively exercise Questions of legal re- 
sponsibility and commission of crimes m the 
hypnotic state have also led to critical discus- 
sions, and have raised the question as to 
whether the subject does not recognize the 
sham character of the crime which he hypnoti- 
cally commits Yet the practical submission 
of the subject to the operator’s will has led to 
a more cautious use of the process, and affects 
the bearing of its practical applications. 

Historically the state is connected with the 
older theories of an actual physical influence 
streaming from the operator’s person and 
physically affecting the subject, and again to 
the theories of special sensitiveness of the 
subjects by virtue of which they developed 
jiowers beyond the normal The former comes 
directly from Mesrner and the doctrine of ani- 
mal magnetism, or an all-pcryasive magnetic 
influence which the fayored operator embodies 
in his own person ; the latter found its develop- 
ment in the notion of sensitives ” or me- 
diums ” later absorbed by the spiritualistic 
sense of the term. It was the outgrowth of 
these unsupported notions and the explanation 
of the phenomena on the basis of an altered 
physiological and psychological state that was 
the special contribution of James Braid (1795- 


1860), and which inaugurated the modi'ru 
study of the topic. (See Mesmerism.) J. J. 
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HYPNOTISM — Sec Hypnosis 

HYPOTHESIS — A supposition, a theory, 
or a mode of explanation held tentatively pend- 
ing further inquiry, because of its value in the 
organization of knowledge and in direction of 
inquiry The increased importance attached, 
in the development of modern science, to mak- 
ing and using hypotheses is a necessary part 
of the evolution of inductive and experimental 
science. It marks the attainment of a genu- 
inely critical reflective attitude, and provides 
the working method for dealing with the other- 
wise insoluble antagonism of dogmatism and 
skepticism The older and classic scientific 
attitude (commonly called deductive, but better 
termed subsumptive or authoritative) as- 
sumed that science was possible only where 
there existed a body of absolutely certain and 
definite fixed principles of truths,” under 
which empirical or observable data might be 
brought. Only as the body of experienced 
data was subsumed under the absolute first 
principles did the former acquire logical sys- 
tematization and rational justification, that is, 
the characteristic traits of a science These 
first principles were themselves, ac(‘ordingly, 
of a radically different nature from that of tin* 
facts of experience The former were univeisal 
and necessary, self-evident truths of reasons 
or rational intuitions, innate ideas, a priori to 
all experience The latter were a posteriorly 
the result of sensations and imagination, 
contingent, fluctuating, particular When ac- 
ceptance of ultimate rational principles was 
made the foundation of all science, doubt and 
denial of their existence led to skepticism r(‘- 
gardmg the possibility of knowledge Dogma- 
tism and skepticism thus exhausted th(‘ 
philosophies of knowledge 

The modern scientihc movement began when 
men gave up the notion that science consisted 
m defining and classifying existences just as 
they were found and substituted the search for 
processes and energies which made the objects, 
or brought them into existence. The latter 
point of view necessarily involved the use of 
imaginative conceptions of possible causes 
The speculative danger latent in the new 
method was checked by insistence that the 
imaginative conceptions, or hypotheses, must 
lend themselves to mathematical statement, de- 
duction, and to corroboration by the results of 
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experimental observations Descartes’ theory 
of knowledge marks the transition from the 
older to the newer, or scientific, logic. He 
retained the notion that science begins with 
truths or concepts of pure reason, and that 
what was needed was concentric deduction from 
these universals, until the phenomena revealed 
to sense observation were approximated At 
the same time he insisted upon the necessity 
of definite and accurate (mathematical) for- 
mulation of these ultimate notions and upon 
methodic procedure, a series of intermediate 
steps from the universal to the particulars 
When the ('artesians called these ultimate 
principles “ hypotheses,” they did not mean to 
imply their doubtful character, l)ut rather that 
they were placed under ” all the particular 
facts of existence and of science When New- 
ton said that he did not make hypotheses (non 
jingo hypotheses), he did not mean (as is some- 
times stated) tnat he did not gratuitously in- 
vent them, but that he did not employ them 
m the Cartesian way In the modern sense, 
no one invented or used hypotheses more 
freely than Newton, but, as against the Car- 
tesian theory of the world, he held that general 
interpreting principles must not be derived 
from pure thought, but be suggested by ex- 
perience and then transferred by analogy to 
other phenomena, their verification existing 
in the suggestion of new^ or experimental ob- 
servations exactly confirming the deductive 
results In Kant, we find again an inconsistent 
compromise of the old and the new logics He 
recognizes that science does not consist in the 
mere accumulation and classification jof facts, 
since it requires conceptions which the mind, 
fiom its own initiative, uses to cross-examine 
existing observations and employs also as 
methods of undertaking new experimental 
constructions. To quote his own words : 

When Galileo caused balls which he had care- 
fully weighed to roll down an inclined plane, 
or Torricelli made the air bear up a weight 
which he knew beforehand to be equal to a 
standard column of water, a new light broke 
on the mind of the scientific discoverer It 
was seen that reason has insight only into that 
which it produces after a plan of its own, and 
that it must itself lead the way with principles 
of judgment and force nature to answer its 
questions ” But m his general philosophic 
formulation of this insight, Kant overlooked 
the fact that the ” principles of judgment ” 
with which thought approaches objects arc 
purely hypothetical m character and are ap- 
proved or rejected according as they work out 
in experimental construction of objects. Ac- 
cordingly, his philosophy, though called critical, 
was at bottom a revival of dogmatic rational- 
ism, since he held that knowledge requires a 
fixed stock of a priori concepts that are imposed 
once for all upon objects The inherent diffi- 
culties in this position conspired with the 
constantly increasing emphasis upon experi- 


mental verification to discredit the older em- 
piricism and rationalism alike, and led to the 
formulation of the doctrine that all general 
ideas, or concepts, are originally purely hypo- 
thetical, gaining certainty as they work success- 
fully to interpret and organize observations 
and to direct further fruitful experiments In 
placing the standard of value for concepts in 
their use, instead of their structure, the result- 
ing functional empiricism becomes truly critical, 
assigning a distinctive important r61e to con- 
cepts, a r6le not capable of being played by 
facts and observations by themselves, but 
insisting also upon the need of experimental 
test J. D. 

See Concept; Idea; Judgment; Knowl- 
edge; Method; Pragmatism. 

HYPSICLES. — See Geometry. 

HYSTERIA. — Among medical men there 
is the greatest difference of opinion regarding 
this topic; some deny the existence of a special 
disease under this name and would group the 
patients under other headings, while others 
include all cases that cannot clearly be diag- 
nosed in other ways In other words, for 
some hysteria does not exist as a medical 
entity, for others it is the name for a scrap 
basket into which cases are thrown if they do 
not fit into the regular pigeonholes It is, 
therefore, difficult, perhaps impossible, to d(*- 
fine the term m any manner that will be satis- 
factory to all, but it may be said that the best 
opinion is that hysteria is a disease of a nervous 
character, with varied manifestations which 
may simulate the conditions in many organic 
diseases, nervous and ollierwise 

The symptoms in hysteria have been the 
subject of much discussion, and on the limita- 
tion of the symptoms depends the conception 
of the disease The symptoms m this disease 
are extremely varied, and in a general way may 
be confused with corresponding symptoms m 
other diseases. The following classes of symp- 
toms may be distinguished: (1) emotional in- 
stability; (2) abnormal suggestibility, which 
Babinski regards as the chief characteristic of 
hysteria, to the extent of holding that the other 
accompanying phenomena of the disease are 
due to the suggestion of the examining physi- 
cian or the patient’s reading; (3) sensational- 
ism due to an exaggerated ego, which leads to 
a desire to win notoriety and sympathy in any 
way whatever; (4) motor disturbances, eg.. 
convulsions and tremors as well as paralysis ana 
motor defects; (5) sensation disturbances; 
(6) vasomotor, trophic, and secretory disturb- 
ances, about which, however, there is little 
agreement. Jelliffe, in the best account of the 
whole hysteria problem, has given the broadest 
expression to hysteria in defining it as “a 
general tendency to certain reactive expres- 
sions,” which have already been noted above. 
Babinski throws aside the classical ‘’vmptorns 
364 
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4ts noted by Charcot and his followers as arti- 
facts and poor observation, and attributes the 
disease wholly to suggestion Other psy- 
chological explanations of hysteria have been 
advanced, and in general it may be said that the 
psychological hypotheses are more satisfactory 
than those of a physiological nature, e g those 
in which attempts have been made to correlate 
the svmptoms with cerebral conditions The 
most important of the psychological explana- 
tions are those of Janet and of Freud. The 
definition of Janet, which gives his general 
explanation, is as follows* “ Hysteria is a form 
of mental depression, characterized by the 
retraction of the field of personal consciousness 
and by the tendency to the dissociation and 
the emancipation of systems of ideas and of 
functions, which by their synthesis constitute 
the personality ” The symptoms arc due to a 
narrowing of the held of consciousness, to an 
inattention which produces in general an am- 
nesia The anesthesias are, according to this 
view, due to lack of attention to the sensations 
from the body and the paralyses to a similar 
caus(‘. The sensation elements are grouped in 
a subconsciousness, if we may speak of such 
a thing, and thev are there combined just as aie 
the conscious perceptions The combinations 
give rise to impulses which arc not consciously 
controlled, and there appears to be a splitting 
or a doubling of the personality. 

Most authors agree, that although the hys- 
terical manifestations do not become obtru- 
sive until the third and fourth decades of life, 
the impressions that lead to the manifestations 
are obtained during the first fifteen years The 
explanations of liabinski and of Freud indicate 
the possibility of hysteria formation in children 
Tlie abnormal stimulation of bright children, 
the fixation of the attention upon his health, 
and the peimitting a child to daydream help 
in the formation of the characters that become 
hysterical. The vicious habit of obvious 
concealment from maturing children of all 
matters of a sexual nature, with the consequence 
of the acquisition of false notions, and the 
harsh treatment of childish fears lead to the 
formation of abnormal modes of reaction and 
to repressions and concealments of emotional 
.stat(*s which may become nuclei for hysterical 
manifestations in later life. SIP 
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lAMBLICHUS — See Neo-Platonism. 

IBN EZRA, ABRAHAM BEN MEIR (ABEN 
EZRA) (1092?-! 167) — A Jewish scholar, poet, 
philosopher, and mathematician The first 
period of his life was spent in Spain up to 1140, 


his home being in Toledo; the rest of his days 
was spent abroad, m.-nniy in Italy Ibn Kzra 
traveled much, and, in addition to the coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean coast, visited France 
and England His reputation rested for sevei al 
generations on his commentaries on the Holv 
Scriptures, for he raised the art of Biblical 
exegesis to the degree of a science He helped 
to revive Hebrew scholarship outside Spam 
Ibn Ezra also wrote on grammatical terms in 
Hebrew, on style, and meter {Zahot^ 1145) 
In his philosophical works, traces of Neo- 
platonic influences may be found His mathe- 
matical writings were numerous and include 
works on the peculiarities of the numbers one 
to nine (Sefer ha Ekad) , on arithmetic {Sejer 
ha Mxspar) ^ on the calendar (>Sc/cr ha Ibbur) , 
on the astrolabe ( Kelt ha Nehoshet) on three 
chronological questions (Shalosh She "elot) ; and 
composed astronomical tables (Lvhot), and 
translations of the astrologer Mashallah He 
is the subject of Robert Browning^s poem, 
Rabbi Ben Ezra. 
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ICELAND — A large mountainous volcanic 
island in the North Atlantic Ocean (latitude) 
63° 24'-66° 32', (longitude) 13° 32'-24° 35' W 
Area, 40 437 square miles , climate compara- 
tively mild, especially in the south The popu- 
lation is 83,000 (1909), engaged chiefly in sheep 
raising and in fishing 

History and Government — The effort has 
been made, but on very slight evidence, to iden- 
tify Iceland with the Thule of Pytheas, traces 
of Irish settlers (monks) were found by the 
first Norse discoverers The Norwegians began 
to migrate to Iceland in the year 874, and in the 
next sixty years the island was fully settled 
Government, in the form of an aristociatic le- 
public, was organized in the year 930 Chris- 
tianity was introduced in the year 1000 The 
Icelandic republic lasted until 1264, when Ha- 
kon. King of Norway, helped by the long-con- 
tinued feuds between noble families of the 
island, was able to induce the Icelanders to be 
incorporated in the Norwegian monarchy. 
Iceland with Norway was united to Denmark 
in 1397 The main events under Danish rule 
to the opening of the nineteenth century are 
as follows Introduction of the Reformation, 
practically complete in 1550 when the Danes 
had become the real national leaders, the last 
Catholic bishop, Jon Aiason, and his sons be- 
headed, the grant of a monopoly in Icelandic 
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trade to a kind of colonial company of Copen- 
hagen merchants, 1602 — an economic blunder 
of the Danish government, which brought the 
island to the brink of rum , abolition of the Althing 
in 1800, which meant the sweeping away of the 
last traces of Icelandic mdepeiidcnce. 

In the nineteenth century, especially after 
1830, there was a marked revival of national 
feeling and a struggle for national independence, 
resulting in 1843 in the restitution of the Althing 
in the form of modern legislatures (advisory 
only) The constitution of the millennial year, 
1874, gave the Althing legislative power subject 
to the veto of the King, the executive power 
being in the hands of a governor The jirescnt 
constitution, adopted in 1903, gave th(‘ Althing 
increased power and placed the executive power 
m the hands of a minister, an Icclandei residing 
in Iceland and having a seat in the King's cabi- 
net 

Language and Literature — The main body 
of the settlers of Iceland having come from Nor- 
way, the language naturally was developed from 
the West- Northern dialects of that country 
and got its literary form in Iceland on account 
of having been comparatively early put to 
literary use; it has been preserved far better in 
Iceland than in any of the other Scandinavian 
countries The modern written language differs 
from that of the Sagas about as much as Tennes- 
son's language differs from Shak<*speare’s 
This has the far-reaching educational result that 
every bov and girl has access to real classics, at 
the same time interesting to youthful minds 
It is impossible to understand the intellectual 
characteristics of the people without reference 
to the national literature which is taught in all 
schools. 

The Icelandic Literature comprises 1 
Eddas — Sacmundar Edda (Older Edda), a 
collection of cosmogonic, epic, and didactic 
poems, collected without doubt in Iceland and 
largely composed there. Snorra Edda, a text- 
book of mythology explaining the constantly 
recurring metaphors {Kenningai ) of the ^‘Scalds," 
giving the myths of the Scandinavian race and 
copious quotations from the older poets, showing 
their use in poetic technique. 

2 Sagas, which can be divided into three 
groups: (1) Historical sagas, mainly by known 
authors, as Snorri Sturluson's Heirnsknrigla 
(history of the kings of Norway); the Stur- 
langa saga, written by a contemporary and par- 
ticipant in the events, Sturla Thordason. (2) 
Family sagas relating the actions of the leading 
aristocrats at home and abroad, founded always 
on fact, but idealized for aesthetic motives. The 
form in some instances is concise, as in the mod- 
ern short story (Maupassant) ; such is the story 
of Gunnlang, the Worm Tongue. Sometimes it 
IS of epic proportions; stories of whole country- 
sides or families, as in Njah, the most artistic 
and famous of all (3) Romantic and legendary 
sagas often written under foreign influence 
{Chansons de gestCy Briton lays, etc.). These 
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are almost entirely medieval, and lack the 
realistic spirit of the genuine sagas The Eddas 
and sagas belong, it may be said, to the period 
c. 850-1300 

Besides the Eddie poetry, generally simple in 
form, — as Beowulf, — is the scaldic poetry, 
court poetry in praise of kings and princes, ex- 
tremely artificial in form To the period 1300- 
1500 belong the historical ballads (nmur) and 
some splendid religious poems in the old scaldic 
meter, as Eystemn Asgrimsson's IaIjo From 
the fifteenth down to the nineteenth century, 
there was a lull in the intellectual life of Ice- 
land, broken, however, by a few notable produc- 
tions, as Ilallgrimiii Pjetursson’s Passion Psalms, 
the sermons of Bishop Jon Vidalin, and the poems 
of Stefan Olafsson and Benedict Grondal (the 
elder) . 

The poetic renaissance came in the nineteenth 
century, coinciding very nearly with the political 
awakening The leader in this development 
was Jonas Hallgrimson, whose influence was felt 
to the end of the century The chief poets of 
the later romantic school, 1850-1880, were Stein- 
grimur-Thorstcinson, Benedict Grondal the 
younger, and Matthias Jochumson To this 
period succeeded that of realism (1882), inau- 
gurated by the poet-journalist J6n Olafsson 
Lyric poetrv reached its height in this period in 
Hannes Hafstein, author of the spirited ballad, 

The Death of Skarphedinn " The realistic 
impulse naturally gave rise to novelists, of whom 
the greatest is Gestur Pillsson, and to dramatic 
art The latter is stimulated by the establish- 
ment of a permanent theater at Reykjavik 

Educational Beginnings — Iceland having 
been settled mainly by the Norwegian aristoc- 
racy, the intellectual standard was naturally verv 
high from the beginning The vikings and local 
chiefs who emigrated to Iceland were often men 
who liad traveled far and wide, and had seen the 
civilization of the ('elt, the Frank, Saracen, and 
Byzantine On the other side, CJiristianity in 
Iceland was introduced more as a political than a 
religious measure, and its sponsors were the 
weightiest men of the land, the aesthetic and 
moral ideas are still cJosely connected with the old 
belief The people are almost without exception 
Lutherans, the State supporting the Lutheran 
C'hurch, but there is complete religious liberty 
The island foims one bishopric with 105 parishes 
In (‘arlier tinuvs the educational supervision was 
entiielv in th(* hands of the clergy Primary 
(‘ducation was always well provided for, th(' 
children being taught at home by their parents 
or by peripatetic teachers The pastor would 
visit each family in his parish once a year, exam- 
ining the children in the elementary branches, 
if it was found that a child had not received 
proper training, the pastor had the power to or- 
der it taken away from the parents and educated 
at their expense by some more competent person. 

Present Conditions — Since the new public 
school system was introduced, 1907, great prog- 
ress has been made Illiteracy is practically 
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unknown, and almost cvoryhody can write and 
knows the elements of arithmetic Young and 
old are very fond of reading, and the young 
people acquire on their own accord furth(‘r 
information, especially a knowledge of Danish, 
of later years also of English, and tlius gain 
access to larger literary fields, the ancient and 
modern Icelandic literature, as well as newspa- 
pers and periodicals, are eagerly read Each 
town has a public school, and there are a number 
of higher schools, a classical college at Reyk- 
javik with about 100 students (a continuation 
of the old cathedral schools at Holar and Skal- 
holt), two leal (or scumtific) schools, thiee 
schools for woiiKui , and some ])ublic high schools. 
At Reykjavik an* the following sp(*cial institu- 
tions a normal school, a school of navigation, a 
commercial college, and a tc'chnical school, also 
agricultural schools at Holar and Hvanmaeyri 

The three professional schools, of theology 
(est 1S47), medicine (est ISTO), and law (est 
1907), were in 1911 incoiporaled into the 
University (Hdrfikdh) of Iceland, which also em- 
braces a faculty of iiliilosophy and history, litei- 
ature, and languag(* of Ic(‘lan(l Tlu* unnersity 
was inaugurated Oct 4, 1911 

The national library {LaffdsbdhaMf/N) at Reyk- 
javik has the most complete collection in the 
world of books print(*(l in Iceland (73,000 \ol- 
uines and 0400 Icelandic Mss ) Resides the 
(*ollege library at Reykjavik, with a large and 
valuable collection of books and Mss , Iceland 
has thr('e county hbiaiu's The national 
archives (Rikiskjalasafn, est 1SS2) have* tlu* safe 
custody of all ci\il and e<*ch*siastical lecords 
more than thirty years old Tin* ai elueological 
musc'uni (Fa) pasafn), established JS03, has 
about 0000 objects The society of naturalists 
(/<slen:k(i nathinifniediski}) , established ISSt), has 
a museum of natural histoiv All th m* collec- 
tions an* housed in tin* national libran building 

Of learm'd societies, (*tc , must lx* nH*n- 
tioned the Icelandic Literary Soci(*tv {Hid 
i.slerrka nat unifinedi^fjrlag, established ISIO, 
the Icelandic Histoiical Society {I I id i'>l(tizka 
sdgriU'af), established 1902, the Agricultural 
Society, (*tc 

Tin* financial estimates of 1910-1911 carried 
a total of 2,930,000 crowns (1^780,240) Of this 
amount 302, 000 crowns (iji^l 3-1,430) w(*re voted 
foi tin* Uhiiich and education, and 145,000 
crowns for scientific and literary purposes 
Thus it a])])ears that 22 pc'r cent of the total 
budg(‘t was for intelleetual and i*eligious institu- 

tlOllN 

Iceland has alxnit a dozen jirinting (‘stablish- 
inents (the first introduced in 1530), which at 
present issue* about twenty n(*wspap('i’s, pul)- 
lished once or twice a week, and some ten peri- 
odicals During the last century inanv Ice- 
landers emigrated to America and established 
flourishing settlements in North Dakota and 
Manitoba; they publish journals of tln'ii own, 
which are also much read in Iceland. 

8t. St. and T J 
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ICKELSAMER, VALENTIN (1500‘^-154r^). 
— The author of tin* hrst Cicrman grammar 
He was born m the old free city of Rothenburg 
on the Tauber and studied first at the Uni- 
versity of Erfurt and then at Wittenberg, where 
he was attracted by the fame of Luthei and of 
Melanchthon In 1525 he held the position of a 
CJei man schoolmaster in Rothenburg, which city 
was then agitat(*d by tin* socialistic mov(*ment 
later culminating m tin* peasants' rebellion 
Ickelsamer took an active part in this move- 
ment, m consetpience of which he had to flee 
from tin* city He went to Erfurt and from 
there to Augsburg There, in 1534, he pub- 
lished his Deutsche Granunatiea (German Gram- 
mar) m which he made a stiong plea for the 
study of the mother tongue Tin* book con- 
tained mt(*Testing remarks on orthogiaphv and 
(‘tymology, but its (*hi(‘f object was to show a 
new' method of t(*aching reading based on the 
jihonetic value of the letters In this Ick(‘lsainer 
w*as about three hundred years ahead of his 
tmn*, for it W'as not until the se(*()nd half of 
tin* nineteenth centiiiy that the old ali)hab(*tic 
method WTis hiiall.y discarded in the schools 

F M 

IDAHO, STATE OF — First organized as 
a terntory by ('ongress in lS(i3, Idaho was 
admitted to tin* Unixin in 1890 as tin* forty- 
fourth state* It IS located in tlx* Western 
DiMsion, and has a land ai('a of 84,290 squaie 
miles 111 size* it is a little* largei than Kansas, 
neailv twice* the size* of JVnnsyhania, and 
would make* te*n states the* size* eif Massachu- 
se*tts For administrative purposes it is divide'd 
into t WT'nty-thre*(* counties, anel the'se, in turn, 
aie* eliMele*el intv) se*hool districts eif irre*gular 
and \ar\ingsize* In 1910 lelaho hael a poim- 
lation of 325,594, anel a ele'iisitv of peipulation 
of 3 8 pe‘ 0 ])le to the sejuare* mile 

Educational History — Owing to the small 
number eif inhabitants m the territory, little 
w'as done towarel the e‘stabhshment of schools 
pievious to 1870 In that year the census 
returns showed only 400 pupils in the- schools 
of the territory, anel a total scheied pe)j)iilatie)n 
of only 888 By 1875 the scheiol population 
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had increased to 3852; by 1885^ to 15,399; by 
1890, at the time of the admission of the state, 
it had increased to 27,311; and by 1908 it had 
reached 85,216 In 1875 the laws which had 
previously been passed were g:athered up, 
added to, and reenacted in the form of a new 
school law for the territory The territorial 
controller was made ex offiao territ rial su- 
perintendent of public instruction, the auditor 
of each county was made er offiao county 
superintendent of schools; and three trustees 
were to be elected to take charge of the schools 
of each school district The mam lines of th(‘ 
present school system were laid down in this 
law; the chief changes since that tinu* being 
in the increase of the powers and duti(‘s of the 
county and state school officials, at the (‘xpens(‘ 
of the district organizations The trustecss of 
each district, under the law of 1875, examined 
and licensed all teachers, adopted textbooks, 
and generally managed the schools, while the 
superintendents collected information, made 
reports, and apportioned funds A county 
school tax of from two to five mills was levied 
for the support of the schools lii 1874 there 
were seventy-seven school districts, fifty- 
three schoolhouses, three school libraries, and 
2030 pupils in the territory The increase of 
the territory in both population and schools 
was slow during the eighties, was inoie lapid 
after its admission as a state in 1890, and has 
bf'en still greater since 1900 For some time 
the progress of the schools was letaided m 
certain counties by trouble with the Mormons, 
but after 1890 this seems to have disappeaied 
In the revised school law of 1883 the office of 
county superintendent was created and sep- 
arated from that of county auditor, 1(*achers’ 
institutes were begun, and the functions of 
the State Superintendent’s office w'ere enlarged 
In 1887 the separate office of State Sujierin- 
tendent of Public Instruction was created 
Since the admission of the state, educational 
progress has been rapid 

The act of admission gave the state a large 
amount of land for educational purposes The 
common schools received the sixteenth and 
thirty-sixth sections in each township, or a 
total of 3,068,231 acres; two townships, or 
46,080 acres, were given for a state university, 
40,000 acres were given for a state school of 
science, which, m 1907, was added to tlie state 
university endowment fund, 100,000 acres 
were given for normal schools, 40,000 acres 
for a state academy, and 40,000 acres for a 
state industrial school. The constitution fixed 
the minimum sale price at $10 an acre, but the 
sales so far made have been for more than 
twice this price. Only about one tenth of the 
school lands are now under lease These lands 
will, in time, sell for a good price, and the funds 
thus created will yield a large inconu' for edu- 
cation The state constitution of 1890 made* 
v('ry detailed provision for a state systcmi of 
education A State Board of Education and a 


State Board of Land Commissioners were 
created; the public school fund and lands 
were carefully safeguarded, a minimum price 
of $10 an acre was set on all school lands; any 
form of aid to sectarian or religious schools or 
societies for any jiurpose, as well as religious 
tests and the teaching of religious tenets, were 
forbidden, compulsory education was author- 
ized, the university was located, and the title 
to university lands was confirmed; and the 
territorial office of county superintendent was 
aliolished, the probate judges of the county 
being made ex offiao county superintendents. 
In 1892 the ITiiiversity of Idaho was created, 
and the same year the first state teachers’ 
association was organized In 1893 a free 
textbook bill and a compulsory education law 
were enacted, and state normal schools were 
established at Lewiston and Albion In 1896 
the constitution was amended to provide for 
the re-creation of the office of county superin- 
tendent In 1899 the State Textbook Com- 
mission was reconstituted, and its work made 
more definite. In 1901 the Idaho State Acad- 
emy, a secondary and technical school, was 
established at Pocatello, and a State Lil3rary 
Commission and traveling libraries provided 
for In 1903 the Idaho Industrial Training 
School, a reform school for boys and girls, was 
established at St Anthony In 1905 the Stale 
Board of Education was given power to issu(‘ 
teachers’ certificates of a higher grade, valid 
anywhere m the state ; and the compulsory 
education law, long a dead letter, was revised 
and strengthened, and county probation officers 
provided for In 1907 three six-w'eeks normal 
schools were organized In 1909 rural high 
schools were (‘staldished, a State Board of 
Examiners was created, the system of certi- 
fication was changed into a full state' certifi- 
cating sy.stem, reepnred meetings of school 
trustees w'ore provided for, and a state school 
law commission was created In 1911 this com- 
mission reported, and its report was acce pted by 
the legislature, and a new school code enacteel 
This materially enlarged the peiwers eif the State 
Boaidof Edueaition, changeal the plans for certifi- 
cating teacher s and apport,ionmg scheiol funds, and 
made' changes in the management and instruction 
m all rural high schools. 

Present School System. — At the head of 
the school system is a vSuperintendent of Public 
Instruction, elecU'd for two-year terms by the 
jK'ople, aiul an ex offiao State Board of Edu- 
cation, consisting of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the Secretary of State, 
and the Attorney-General There are also a 
State Board of Land Commissioners, created 
by the constitution, and composed of the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education, with the 
Governor added, a State Library Commission, 
consisting of the State Board of Education, 
with the Pr('sid(*nt of tlu' State University 
add(*d; a State Textbook (’ornmission, consist- 
ing of the State Superintendent of Public 
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Tiistriictioii and mx ot-hors, appointed by the 
State Board of Education, two to practical 
business men and four to bo teachers of at least 
five years^ experience, and a State Board of 
Examiners, who read and grade all examination 
papers and grant all teachers’ certificates for 
the entire state To the State Board of 
p]ducation is given general supervision over the 
schools of the state and the preparation of a 
uniform course of study for the elementary and 
high schools of the state The State Superin- 
t ‘iident acts as the executive officei of the Board ; 
apiiortions the income of the school fund semi- 
annually; visits the counties, and holds meet- 
ings with the county superintendents; makes 
rules and regulations for the conduct of teachers’ 
institutes, and appoints assistant conductors for 
each one, prepares and distributes all blanks 
and forms used, and makes a biennial report 
to the Governor He or she (women have hold 
the office continuouslv since 1899) is also a 
member cc officio of the Boards of Trustees of 
(he two State Normal Schools, of the State 
\cademv, and of the State Industrial School. 

Th(‘ State Board of Land C’ommissioncrs is 
charged with the duty of locating, protecting, 
renting, and selling the school, university, and 
otluT lands granted to the state by the General 
G()\('inment bv the act of admission The 
Stati' Library Board has charge of the traveling 
libiari(‘s of the state, and is direct(‘d to cooper- 
at(‘ with public and other libraries anywhere 
in th(‘ state The State Textbook C’ommission 
selects the textbooks to bo purchased and sup- 
plied to the schools of the state, high schools 
included, and makes six-yeai contracts with the 
juiblishers 

In each county there is a County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, elected by popular election 
ioi a two-year term He (or she) must be a 
practical teacher of at least two years’ cx- 
])(‘rience in Idaho, and must hold at least a 
first grade teachers’ certificate to qualify for the 
office He is required to hold monthly meet- 
ings with his teachers, to visit each school each 
teim, to apportion the school money to the 
districts, to conduct an annual teachers’ in- 
stitute, may require' trustees to make repairs, 
or to abate a nuisance, mav transfer pupils and 
l.heir quota of funds from district to district; 
k(*eps all n'cords, and makes an annual report 
to the 8tat(' Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion 

In each school distiict a board of three 
school trustee's are elected, one each year, at 
an annual school election. District lines may be 
altered and new districts created by the Board of 
(bounty Commissioners. Any district may estab- 
lish a kindergarten or a high school, and all must 
provide a five months’ term of school and have 
an average daily attendance of five. Trus- 
tees have charge of all school property, and are 
empowered to employ teachers and fix their 
compensation ; by vote of the district may 
build, rent, furnish, or sell sclioolhouses and 


sites, may spend 25 jici cent of (he school 
money for fuel, janitoi, supplies, and ('<iuip- 
ment; must spend 5 per cent of the school 
money for the school librnry, mav dismiss 
pupils; must compile an a-nnual school censiH 
of all pupils six to twcrity-oiK' in the district, 
and must publish an annual financial report 
Teachers must make a yearly report to tlu' 
County Superintendent of Schools Any dis- 
trict having a valuation of $150,000 may b(‘ 
organized as an independent district bv tlu' 
County Commissioners Siudi independent dis- 
tricts have SIX trustees, who have, in addi- 
tion to the powers and duties of trustees of 
ordinary districts, power to levy a special tax 
sufficient to provide a nine months’ school If 
a district employs 35 teachers, it may also employ 
a superintendent and adopt its own textbooks 
School Support — No state tax is levied, but 
a required county tax of not less than five noi 
more than ten mills is levied, and any school 
district may vote a local district tax up to 
twenty mills The apportionment ol income 
from the state school fund is made to the 
counties on the sole basis of the numix'r of 
school census children In the counties all 
county taxation, fines, and licens(‘ moneys 
are added, and the total is then appor- 
tioned to the districts, one thud equally to 
each, without reference to its size, and two 
thirds on the basis of school census, less 5 per 
cent, which is withheld foi apportionment to 
the rural high schools District tiustees must 
levy a tax sufficient to provide five months of 
school, and the voters of anv district mav vote 
a further tax up to a total of 20 mills Inde- 
pendent districts have special taxing priv ilegt's 
Educational Conditions — Of the jiopula- 
tion of 1900, 15 2 per cent were foreign born, 
57 7 per cent were males, 3 5 jier cent of tlie 
total population wore Indians, and 1 7 per cent 
were Chinamen But 6 2 per cent liv^ed in 
cities of 4000 or over, while the reniaimh'r 
lived in country districts or m little towns 
The state is sparsely popnlatt'd, laig(‘ aieas 
being practically uninhabited The eliK'f occu- 
pations are mining and agricult uk' Th(‘ com- 
pulsory education law has long remained unen- 
forced It was revised in 1905 and made* mori' 
definite, and a probation officer was apjiointed 
for each county to assist tlie Judge of the Pro- 
bate Court m dealing with the worst offenders 
By the new law childK'ii (*ight to sixtei'ii 
years of age are re(|uired to go to scliool th(‘ 
entire time the schools are in session, though 
children over fourteen aie excused if they havi' 
completed the (*ighth grade, as are all cliildreu 
who are instructed at homo or who are physi- 
cally or mentally ineajiaeitated, or whose 
labor IS necessary for the support of themselve 3 
or their parents. Trustees are required to 
report all delinquent children to the C^ounty 
Superintendents of Schools, who m turn reports 
them to the Probate Judge 

In material conditions the schools have made 
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V(Tv ^)ro^l(^^s \m11iiii the past fifteen years. 
Many of tin* town and .school buildini^s are 
substantially built and fairly w(‘ll equipped 
The average value of tin* school buildings of the 
state is about $3000 The schools are rapidlv 
being graded and standardized All schools 
follow a state course of studv All ])upils 
who complete the eighth grade pass the uni- 
form st,at(‘ (‘\amination, and tins ci'rtihcate is 
required for admission to th(‘ higli schools of the 
stat * Manual training, domestic science, and 
agiicultur(‘ aie includ(‘d in th(‘ stat(‘ courM* of 
studv as o])tional studii's, and a number of 
schools are rejiorted as making a beginning in 
these subjects Two towns ar(‘ reported as 
off(‘nng regular instruction in manual training 
In a few places large consolidated schools have 
been established, and the pupils are transported 
to the central school Th(‘ state has a good 
school libraiy system which has been m ex- 
ist(‘ncf‘ for a long time Each school district 
must make yearly additions to its school library • 
the traveling library system is efficient, ami 
any town or city may levy a tax of one mill for 
library support On jietition of twenty voters 
in anv school district, an (dection must be called 
to vote on the (piestion of a similar library tax 
on th(‘ jiiopert}^ of the district 

Teachers and Training — For the train- 
ing of iK'w ti'achers the state maintains two 
state normal schools, and since 1907 has main- 
tained three summei schools, offering a six 
weeks^ course of instruction The cortihcation 
standaids are better than m many other states, 
and the C(U*tihcatiori plan has an especial merit 
in that it provides for a partially graded series 
of (‘xani illations loading up to the highest 
diploma 

Secondary and Higher Education — The 

state maintains the Academy of Idaho at 
Pocatello, and the University of Idaho at 
Moscow {q V ) The Academy of Idaho offers 
jireparatory, business, and technical courses. 
The University of Idaho is the only institution 
of higher l(‘arning in the state. High schools 
are developing rapidly, considering the sparsity 
of population, there being fifty-one public and 
private high schools on the University of Idaho 
list of inspected institutions in 1908, and new 
schools are being organized each year The 
union-district high school law of 1909, and the 
authorization of two-yi'ar agricultural high 
schools in the same* year, will add a new stimulus 
to their development The state maintains 
the Idaho Industrial School at St Anthony, a 
reformatory institution for both sexes, and in 
1909 established a state institution for the deaf, 
dumb, and blind of the state, who had heretofore 
been cared for elsewhere, under the supervision 
of the State Board of Education. E. P. C. 
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IDAHO, UNIVERSITY OF, MOSCOW, 

IDA — A coeducational state institution estab- 
lished in 1889 Its government is in the hands 
of a board of nine regents appointed by the 
Governor In addition to the college courses, 
preparatory, music, engineering, and agriculture 
courses are offered. The entrance require- 
ments are sixteen units Courses are off(‘red in 
the college of letters and sciences h‘ading to the 
degrees of AH, H S , Mus H , and B S m 
domestic economy, as wtdl as the A M and 
M S The college of agriculture gives a four- 
year course leading to the degree of B S , and 
a short winter course of a general nature Th(‘ 
college of engineering provides four courses m 
different departments of engineering, each lead- 
ing to the appropriate degree The State 
Teachers’ Certificate is given to those graduates 
with the A B or B S degree who have taken 
courses m education The enrollment m 
1910-1911 in all departments was 527 The 
faculty consists of fifty-four members, of whom 
nineteen are full professors 

IDEA AND IDEATION — Ideation de- 
notes eitlnu thf‘ act of thinking or the course, 
the stream, of ideas, according as ideas are 
regarded as manifestations of a soul substance 
or spiritual entity, or as mental contents which 
in their associations and sequences make up the 
mind Upon a third view, it expresses the 
function exercised by ideas, the results they 
effect ill subsequent experience So far accoid- 
ingly as the word is not a synonym for the pro- 
cess of thinking (qv)^ its meaning depends 
upon that assigned to the term ‘‘ idea ” 

Historically, the term “idea” dates from the 
Platonic philoso{)hy With him, it means an 
absolute, unchanging, immaterial archetype, 
standard, oi jiattern, which the manifold chang- 
ing particulars of sense that are called bv 
the same name partially share in and repre- 
sent It was the form, the nature, the essen- 
tial character of a set of particular existences 
It was their universal, generic, and also their 
end, their completion, or perfect reality 
Through its presence, and only through its 
presence, are changes controlled, or made other 
than an aimless, chaotic flux which as a flux 
is unknowable because not enduring long 
enough to have any assignable character 
Within the world of physical change or becoming, 
these ultimat(‘ immaterial essences appear as 
mathematical forms Mathematical relations 
supply nature with all its regularity and recur- 
rence, with whatever is constant, or resembles 
constancy, amid the scene of change They 
also supply the only conditions through which 
nature may be, in any genuine sense, known, 
be matter of science The usual charge against 
the Platonic theory of ideas is that it confused 
mental concepts with things. If the charge 
means that Plato began with psychical exist- 
ences or even with logical abstractions and 
ended with hypostatizing them, it quite misses 
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the method and object of Plato. He began 
with changing objects, acts, and beliefs, and 
concluded that self-consistent beliefs, stable 
modes of behavior (individual and social), per- 
manentlv real objects (and no object not per- 
manently real can be truly real at all) all imply 
unified eternal essences, which as unified and 
(‘t(‘rnal must he immaterial This meaning of 
tli(‘ t(‘rni (or of its Latin transliteration of the 
Aristotelian cn/e.s, species, namely) lasted 
through the entire scholastic period, nomi- 
nalism alone denying the objective existence 
of archetypal standards of action and belief 
Moreover, through the use of final causes m the 
medu'val science of nature, these standard 
patt(Tns, in the form of the ends for the sake of 
which (‘vents occur, were assumed also to be 
the keys to the natural sphere Even to-day, 
anv one who b(‘lieves in absolute eternal objec- 
tiv(‘ standards or typers of justice, truth, law 
(wheth(‘r natural or moral), (‘tc , to which [lar- 
ticulai sets and (‘vents tend to conform (or 
should conform) accepts the ess(‘ntials of the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas 

(^uit(‘ early in modem thought,, however, th(‘ 
t('nn ‘'idea^^ began to change its signification, 
taking on a iiiori' distinctn (‘Iv m(‘ntal coloring 
Th(‘ notion of objective pattern shaded over 
into that of internal design, a mental copy 
according to which an action is carried on, the 
not ion of objective end similarly shades into that 
of conscimts intent, purpose as a mental copy of 
s()m(‘ i(*sult to be accomplished In this way, 
the term ‘‘idea^’ came to designate any object so 
fai as that object was held in mind, whether for 
purjioses of action or thought According to the 
scholastic theory of knowledge, the species, 
the kind, was always the real object of knowl- 
edg(‘, even in dealing with a particular thing; 
that IS, ill this table the table-character is what 
IS grasp(‘d by intelligence, whatevei does not 
take the form of such a universal is incogni- 
zal)l(‘ John Locke also called the immediate 
obj(‘ct of the mind in knowhidge an idea, but 
accoiding to him general characters are never 
dii(‘ctlv apprehended objects or simple ideas 
On th(‘ contrary, sensible qualities, red, hard, 
loud, sweet, etc., are the forms, the idcias, which 
mind grasps or “knows" directly. But 
Locke also accepted the notion that many of 
these qualitu's exist only in mind, and so he 
t(‘n(led (though with some ambiguities) to hold 
that the objects of the mind in knowledge 
are mental objects only Locke’s influence 
practically determined, accordingly, the sub- 
sequent sense of tlie term “idea^^ — namely, 
mental event, occurrence, existence, especially 
if any cognitive force is attached to the 
mental existence However, even this restric- 
tion was not always observed, idea was often 
used to designate any mode of so-called psychic 
existence, such as a feeling, desire, etc (The 
word “ thought has also been used in the same 
loo^e style ) On the other hand, some surviv- 
ing flavor of the earlier intellectual connota- 


tion clung to the term, so that, following Hume, 
many psychologists reserved the term for 
secondary or revived mental events, keeping 
the terms sensation, “feeling,’’ “impression” 
for the primary. 

The 8ignihcanc(i of the term is still furtlier 
confused by the fact that it lias devc'loped a 
sense intermediate between the oiiginal Pla- 
tonic objective one and the modern psychic 
one: a logical usage to denote m(‘aning 
{what is meant), conception {what is conceived), 
the object of intellectual reference as distinct 
from the act of referring The fundamental 
importance of meanings in mathematics, the 
fruitful way in which these meanings interact 
for the production of new meanings which no 
inspection of the original meanings could have 
revealed, the objective coherence of the result- 
ing systems, have led to the formation of a 
school of Neo-realism whicli insists that the 
science of mathematics proves the indeiiendent 
existence of intellectual essences, not subject 
to the flux of time and non-physical in char- 
acter Moreover, many critics have pointed 
out that the psyc ical school confused ideas 
as meanings with ideas as private, psychic 
existences, thus making knowledge impos- 
sible, since knowledge requires that sensation, 
image, idea, have a stable leferenee beyond its 
own existence. The use of hypoth(*tical mean- 
ings as tools of inquiry has meantime suggest(‘d 
still another sense for the term “ idea ” — that of 
tentative hypothesis, suggestion, theory This 
interpretation mediates between the two con- 
ceptions of meaning as puie objective essence 
and idea as mere psychic existenci* As uncer- 
tain and tentatively used, tlie hyp()th(‘sis or 
suggestion is mental, in its application and 
possible outcome, if confirmed, it is subj(*c(ive 

J D 

See Conception; Hypothesis, Method, 
Thinking, also Aksoct\tion of Ii)e\s 

IDEAL COMMONWEALTHS - St i l io 

piAS AND Education 

IDEALISM — In tlie history of tliought, 
idealism covers two things very difT(‘rent tioin 
one another, each kind including inanv vaiieties 
and both distinct from the meaning of the t(‘ini 
“idealism” as employed in life In the lattei 
sense, idealism means a praisewoithy moial atti- 
tude, consisting m devotion to high aims, to 
ideals, even at the expense of peisonal loss in 
material comfort and hnancial gam. In its 
technical philosophical meaning, the two types 
of idealism are characteristic of ancient and 
modern thought, respectively The former 
is primarily a teleological theory of the cosmos, 
of nature, the latter is primarily an assimi- 
lation of nature to consciousness. C’ lassie 
idealism was a systematized method of inter- 
preting nature from the standpoint of final 
cause (see Cause) It held that nature exists 
for the sake of realizing purpose, the ultimate 
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purpose being the Good The degree of reality 
possessed by any temporal or phenomenal form 
of existence is accordingly measured on the 
scale of the degree in which it embodies or 
realizes the End, the Good. Reason, intelligence, 
was conceived as cither thq highest, the final, 
good of existence or at least as an indispensable 
element in the culminating end It was not 
conceived, however, as either the efficient cause 
of nature or as the stuff out of which apparently 
physical things are made. Nor was the proof 
of idealism sought in psychological or episte- 
mological grounds On the contrary, the 
theory of knowledge was such as would now 
be termed realistic It held that the human 
knower, the individual mind, became intelli- 
gent or rational through the process of knowing 
objects that exist independently of it, by means 
of appropriating to itself the amount and kind 
of ultimate reality embodied in them In the 
phraseology of Aristotle, sensation is a realiza- 
tion of the sensible qualities of objects; imagi- 
nation of their form so far as still immersed m 
particular cases j reason of their universal form, 
free from particular limitations. And while 
Plato and Aristotle, the two great names of 
classic idealism, disagreed m many respects, 
they were at one in holding that our mental 
operations are to be viewed and explained from 
the standpoint of objective realitv, not objec- 
tive reality from the standpoint of our opera- 
tions of knowing Consequently, while much 
is made of reason as explaining the order, the 
harmony, and proportion found in nature, little 
is made of the chief concept of modern idealism, 
consciousness, so that the term hardly appears 
as a significant conception 

Modern idealism may be said to have found 
its points of departure in two convictions 
(a) The most certain, the best known, thing is 
an individual’s own inner life, his play of emo- 
tions, hopes, fears, pleasures, pains, ideas, 
memories, etc , what was later termed con- 
sciousness, or the psychic, (b) all objects as 
known are relative to the processes of sense- 
perception and judgment that are involved in 
knowing them (1) From the feeling that the 
surest, the most accessible region, in fact the 
only directly accessible and absolutely sure 
thing, is the individual’s own inner life, it was 
but a step to the conclusion that the sole 
escape from skepticism as to the possibility of 
scientific knowledge of the world, as well as the 
sole way of explaining how a physical world 
can interact with a mental world, is to resolve 
that external world itself into psychic material. 
The assimilation of the objective to the sub- 
jective has been the characteristic trait of 
every form of modern idealism (2) The con- 
viction that sense qualities are relative to the 
individual percipient had been held by some of 
the sophists in antiquity Under the prevail- 
ing conditions of science at that time, however, 
such a theory could issue only in intellectual 
nihilism, the denial of all stable knowledge. 


The case was quite otherwise with the begin- 
nings of modern science. All those interested 
in removing from science the incubus of ex- 
planation through final causes fastened upon 
it by scholasticism and in substituting a me- 
chanical mode of explanation, were interested 
in reducing physical nature to a homogeneous 
medium, to mass, motion, space, and time 
capable of interchangeable statement in terms 
of one another. The most obvious obstacle 
to the accomplishment of this ideal was the 
diversity of static qualities presented by natural 
objects. By the simple device of relegating 
color, sound, smells, tastes, to the mind of the 
percipient, this obstacle was overcome, and 
the residual real ” object was left with only 
properties that lent themselves to mathemati- 
cal formulation and mechanical explanation 
Hence, it was those most interested in the jirog- 
ress of physical science that were most em- 
phatic m declaring the purely mental nature of 
the “ secondary ” qualities Galileo, Descartes, 
Hobbes, all taught that they arc “ effects ” 
produced by the real object on the sentient 
mind, useful as signs to point to powers 
in the object, but having a purely mental 
status 

It was the work of Berkeley (q v ) to carry 
this line of argument into a tlioroughgoing 
idealism. With acumen and vigor he pointed 
out that to common sense, to the plain man, 
the real object and the perceived object are 
identical, that as a matter of fact the so-called 
primary qualities (extension, resistance, and the 
spatial-mathematical properties generally) are 
inseparably bound up with the visible and 
tangible qualities, and hence that the so-called 
material real object was but an “ abstract ” 
idea Hence the entire world of known and 
knowable objects was mental esse equals 
per a pi Berkeley, as a theologian, had no 
difficulty in attributing the permanent and 
orderly relations manifested in the world of 
perceived objects — their “ laws ” — to the 
work of divine mind, leading us to expect, in 
regular and reliable ways, one perception to 
follow upon another Hume (qv), with his 
antitheological bias, had no difficulty in show- 
ing that upon Berkeley’s own principles, God, 
being unperceivable, has no valid status, and 
that mind itself must be resolved into the 
simple flux or stream of changing perceptions. 

Since his time, idealism has flowed in two 
separate channels Empirical, psychological, 
or subjective idealism has stood for the Berke- 
leyan resolution of existence into perceptions 
and their associations, simultaneous and succes- 
sive — minus, of course, his assumption of 
spiritual soul substance, divine and human. 
But since one school of philosophic theory, and 
upon the whole, the orthodox one, had always 
attributed slight, or even negative, importance 
to perceptions as compared with conceptions, 
in determining the framework of knowledge 
and in giving certainty, there arose another 
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typo of idealism which identified ‘‘ Reality ” 
with conceptual, or rational, contents; whose 
motto was esse equals intelhgi This school of 
rational idealism is also termed objective realism, 
because it has taught that thought relations 
(jonstitute objects independently of relation to 
any individual percipient, which, as merely indi- 
vidual, is only sentient and hence incapable of 
general (scientific) knowledge except as it is in- 
formed by the same a 'priori or objective rea- 
son that constitutes the objective world itself 
Its chief motif has been the necessity of perma- 
nent and universal relations for the existence 
of objects of scientific and systematized knowl- 
edge, and the identification of these relations 
with the various functions of rational thought 
This type of idealism was introduced by Kant 
and was carried to its culmination by Hegel, 
who, however, introduced another and indepen- 
dent conception, that the objectiv'c manifesta- 
tion of mind is found more adequately presented 
in social life, in the state, and in the historic 
phenomena of politics, art, and religion than 
in nature Schopenhauer, in turn, gave ideal- 
ism a further distinctive turn by finding the 
clew to the nature of existence m will rather 
than in rational thought. 

It may almost be said that, barring mate- 
rialistic and agnostic philosophies, these two 
types of idealism divided the field between them 
for a century after Kant At present, there are 
many signs that the idealistic movement has, 
temporarily at least, spent its force At least, 
there is a strong realistic tendency m active 
progress This movement is too recent and 
too close to permit of any accurate and just 
assignment of causes Some of the mam 
reasons for it are, however, obvious One is the 
('xhaustion of interests in the type of problems 
that gave idealism its original impetus An- 
other IS a number of inherent inconsistencies 
that no type of idealism has completely over- 
come. Allied to this, is the seeming deadlock 
between the two kinds of idealism Moreover, 
there is a growing feeling that the complete 
resolution of everything into psychical exist- 
ence, whether sentient or rational or a fusion of 
them both (as in Bradley and Royce) in break- 
ing down all distinction between mind and 
anything else, defeats its own end — that of 
attributing some distinctive, significant place 
and efficacy to intelligence m the scheme of 
existence. Concretely, the most influential 
force has probably been the development of 
the doctrine of biological evolution and its 
evidence that mind, instead of being the sole 
monopolistic existence, is itself an expression of 
life, and the means by which life secures its 
most effective control of the environment in the 
furtherance of its own active processes At 
present, the realistic movement has both a 
pragmatic and an intellectualistic form, the 
two agreeing in their common opposition to 
traditional idealistic systems rather than in 
a positive body of convictions J. D. 
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IDEALISM AND REALISM IN EDUCA- 
TION — Two idealistic systems of philosophv 
have had a peculiarly intimate connection with 
the theory of education, the Socratic-Platonic 
movement in antiquity and that of German 
transcendentalism m recent times They have 
also exercised a significant influence upon edu- 
cational practice The effect upon practice 
has not been so much direct as reflex, consisting 
chiefly m affording a supposed intellectual 
justification for procedures that originated 
independently of philosophy The Platonic 
idealism, so far as it affected education, was a 
development of the method pursued by Socrates 
in his endeavor to arrive at fundamental prin- 
ciples and standards of action Socrates urged 
that since no man would voluntarilv do vio- 
lence to his own being or deliberately seek his 
own harm, ignoiance of his own real nature and 
its proper end, or good, was the source of all 
evil doing Moreover, ignorance was the 
cause of the divisions, the struggles and fac- 
tions, of civil life Wherever there is kn )wl- 
edge or true understanding, dispute is impossible, 
agreement and knowledge are equivalent The 
search for knowledge, the process of learning, 
IS therefore, of necessity a search for that 
which all men have in common, and which, 
accordingly, they have a mutual interest m 
reaching Argumentative dispute, the desire 
to conquer m argument, is ipso facto evidence 
of lack of love of wisdom or knowledge. Its 
opposite, comparison of ideas with a view to 
discovering their common basis and intent, 
Socrates called dialectic Since opinions and 
beliefs could differ only if they meant to refei 
to the same thing, a common underlying reality 
was implied in them. 

In the dialectic method there were accord- 
ingly three elements: (a) The presupposition 
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of an objective universal as the proper subject of meanings rather than of external observa- 
niatter of knowledge, {b) the implication of tion of facts. 

this universal in all particular opinions and That for over fifteen hundred years education 
beliefs, (c) the possibility of its discovery by followed these lines is too well known to need 

systematic comparison of particulars The recording There is also no need to say that 

resultant discovery formed the concept or causes quite independent of the Platonic idealism 

definition of the object in question — justice were responsible for the neglect of the phvsical 

or whatever ethical reality might be the sciences and mechanical methods of analysis 

object of search. Unless there were such ob- But the Platonic dialectic as elaborated through 

jcctive universals, the moral anarchy of sub- the Aristotelian logic furnished the intellectual 

jectivism was inevitable; anything was good tools for the entire patristic and scholastic sys- 

or right that seemed to be right or good to tern of education, and the philosophic ideas 

an individual at any particular moment The tlirough which the leading ideas were defended 

further consequence was social discord and and systematized Even in the humanistic edu- 

-.trife, for only an objective universal gave any- cational ideal, the feeling that preoccupation with 

thing common, that is supplied a basis of unity ideas and beliefs is intrinsically more worth v than 
Plato extended the Socratic method from inquiry into natural existences is t ) a considerable 
moral rc‘ahti(‘s and knowledge of them to all extent a survival of the dialectic side of classic 
realities and the proper method of knowing idealism 

them Knowledge as distinct from private In the general sense of the term, accordingly, 

shitting opinions is possible only by virtue of Realism in education began with the reaction 

uiichangeafde substantial universals in which of the Renaissance period against the su- 

all the particulars of a class participate and premacy of those forms of subject matter 

thioiigh leferencc to which they can be defined that could be dealt with by pure logic It con- 

and understood Tiiese objective universals tended that such subject matter consisted 

were the Platonic Ideas ((/ 1; ) or Forms More- simply of abstractions at its best, and at 

over, since all particulars were changing, they worst simply of woids Moreover, since onlv 

\\('re capable of order and uniformity only in the ideas and beliefs that were alreadv in the mind, 

degree in which their changes tended toward or that were alreadv current, could be analyzed, 

their universal It was then their end, their defined, and systematized bv purely dialectic 

good, or peifcction Hence true or dialectical methodf, this method confined men to tradition 

knowledge consists in knowing the ends for and authority In the interest, then, of both 

which natural things exist, a thing without an reality and mental emancipation, the Realism 

end is a mere monstrosity. of the sixteenth and seventeenth cent lines 

There are many phases of the Platonic called men from ideas to things Francis 

idealism that are reflected in his own educa- Bacon is the great representative of this move- 

tional th(‘ory In fact, education was of central ment, philosophically, so far as philosojihu* 

importance in his philosophy, since it was only Realism influenced education it was chieflv 

by a pioper method of education that men through his work The older rmdhods were, 

could become skilled in the use of the dialectic however, too deeply entrenched to undergo 

method and be enabled to turn the eye of the much more than slight transfoi mations m 

soul from the sense appetites and opinions, externals The Baconian Realism was but 

that correspond to mutable particulars, upon prophetic; there were no well-dt^vclopi'd 

the eternal universal. But a more important methods of inquiring into fact and no organized 

consideration for our present purpose is the subject matter available for educational piir- 

fact that while the details of the Platonic poses 

scheme remained practically without mflu- The transcendental idealism of th(' later 

dice, the two chief aspects of his method be- eighteenth and early nineteenth century had a 
came firmly embedded in all higher education symbolic and an institutional form, the former 
These were the setting of dialectical above represented in education by Frocbcl, the latter 

pliysical inquiry, and of discussion of final by Hegel. Both arc dominated by the idea 

causes above search forefheient causes. Phys- of a progrc.ssive development or unfolding of a 

leal science dealt with just the particular and spiritual self-eonsciousnoss (which is the pnn- 

changing things which, according to this phi- ciple of totality) in and through the particulars 

losophy, were relatively unreal, they corre*- of nature and human experience 

spondod only to sense knowledge and mere According to romantic (or symbolic) idealism, 
probability, or opinion. More important was particulars (especially those approximating 

the elaborating and comparing of ideas and mathematical form) are suggestive, illustra- 

behefs, matters of classification and definition, tive, allegorically symbolic of the absolute 

rather than of observation and experiment truth. Accordingly they may be employed to 
Knowledge of antecedent conditions and con- awaken in the mind of infancy the absolute 

stituent (physical) elements was, moreover, truth or reality already implicit or latent in it. 

held in contempt compared with knowledge Froebebs great natural aptitude for perceiving 

of the end or purpose for which things existed the educative force of plays and games, and 
And this latter was a matter of development modes of occupation was accordingly utilized 
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by him in the interest of a religious, quasi- 
mystie, quasi-mathematioal formalism, the 
formalism being explained and sanctioned by 
its supposed correspondence in the realm of 
feeling and sense with spiritual essence and 
law in the absolute sphere 

Hegebs idealism was substantially an out- 
growth of his opposition to the subjective 
idealism he attributed to Kant and Fichte 
According to him, absolute mind is externalized 
in physical nature, but truly objectified m 
social institutions and history The state is 
objective reason and will Only by partici- 
pating m this realized spirit can the potential 
mind, latent m individuals, get rational sub- 
stance or body for what otherwise is a mere 
empty capacity for consciousness The un- 
qualihed necessitv of social institutions as the 
agencies through which the latent rationality 
of individuals is to be awakened and devel- 
()]) d or brought to full reality, was thus the final 
lesson of the Hegelian idealism The accom- 
plishing of this end constitutes education 
R(‘markably enough, the great metaphysical 
realist, Herbart, reached essentially the same 
conclusion by an opposed route Accoiding 
to him, there is no one final, all embracing, 
absolute reality, then' is a plurality of reals 
Moreover, there is no intrinsic tendency in the 
individual mind to evolve accoiding to its own 
inner law into realization of supreme reason or 
spirit There is onlv tin* capacity to react in a 
characteristic wav to every contact with a 
real Education is thus not the growth or 
development of the mind in accord with its 
own mnei nature, it is a forming or shaping of 
mind through the presentation of the external 
reals which operate iqion it The earlier 
rc'actions persist as ideas and form the mental 
mateiial through which all latei presentative 
leactioiis are received and organized By 
controlling the earlu'r presentations, in terms of 
which th(' later are “ apperceived ” and made 
effect iv(*, we can accordingly control the forma- 
tion of mind and character, this latter being, 
indeed, but the complex of patterns formed by 
past contents as they operati' in determining 
the reception and organization of new contents. 
In deciding, however, the order and sequence 
of the jiresentation of materials, Herbart was 
almost wholly under the influence of the notion 
of recapitulation of th(‘ culture of the past 
As th(' earlier contents in the history of the 
individual dominate the assimilation of tin' 
later, so these earhei contents aie to be assim- 
ilated to the culture products of the earlier 
stages of civilized mankind Thus, in spite of 
their radically diverging bases, the Hegelian 
and the Herbartian systems, as applied to edu- 
cation, agree in the primacy of social material, 
the former emphasizing the value of institu- 
tions, the latter of culture products 

It is out of the question in a matter involv- 
ing as many important considerations and issues 
as the idealistic-realistic controversy to do 


more than point out some of the chief points 
involved in passing judgment upon it From the 
earlier historic division it appears that the ques- 
tion concerns the respective places of meanings 
and of natural existences in the scheme of 
experience From the latter discussion, the 
issue is seen to have to do with the respective 
functions of inner development and outer 
control If one commenced the investigation 
of the problem with educational interests 
uppermost, one’s most probable conclusion 
would be that existence and meaning, internal 
growth and outer direction, are mutually com- 
plementary, not exclusive rivals As matter 
of fact, the beliefs of the greatest number of 
men have always been dualistic rather than 
exclusively idealistic or realistic But, again, 
from the standpoint of that direction of growth 
of character and intelligence that we call edu- 
cation, what is needed is not a division of the 
field into sejiarate regions, or into two dis- 
connected kinds of for(;e, hut a cooperation of 
two distinctions which are both relative to the 
evolution of life and experience In short, 
from the standpoint of education, the need is 
for a philosophy which translates the static 
divisions of mind and world, inner and outer, 
that characterize traditional dualisms into 
dynamic interacting factors of growth, thereby 
going beyond both traditional idealism and 
realism J D 

See Dualism, Humanism and Naturalism 

IDENTITY — See Self 

IDEOMOTOR (Idea and Motor) — 

Many active processes are dejiendent upon 
ideational processes ratlu'r than upon sensory 
stimulation These motor processes are said 
to be aroused through t-lu' action of ideas and 
the processes thus aroused are said to be 
ideomotor in character Thus the activity of 
an insane pi'rson may be aroused through ihv 
presence of certain fixed ideas {q v ) Tlu' 
significance of the word in psychological dis- 
cussion IS that it draws attention to the fact 
that many niotoi proci'sses depend upon cen- 
tral nervmus activitu's and are not dejiendent 
upon external sensory stimulations 

C H. J 

IDIOCY — The teini specifically used to 
denote th(' lowest grach's of mental defect, 
although it has been, and unfortunately is 
still, sometimes used looseh'^ to ajiply to almost 
any gradi' of deficiency In the definition 
adopted by tht' British Royal Commission on 
the Feeble-minded and agreeing with common 
usage, an idiot is described as “a person so 
deeply defective in mind from birth, or from 
early age, that he is unable to guard himself 
against common physical dangers,” being 
differentiated on this somewhat economic 
basis from (1) the Imbecile (qv) in that the 
latte., while ‘‘capable of jiroti'cting himself 
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under usual circumstances, is incapable of 
earning his living,” and from the Feeble- 
minded iq V.), who, while “ capable of earning a 
living under favorable circumstances, is m- 
capablc of competing on equal terms with his 
normal fellows ” 

Classification and Incidence — iHir pur- 
poses of description idiots are frequently divided 
into three groups, high, medium, and low 
grades, although obviously theie is no defitiite 
line of demarcation between these groups any 
more than there is between the larger division 
of idiot, imbecile and feeble-minded Suffi- 
cient evidence exists for the statement that 
tliere is a continuous distribution of cases 
thiough all grades of deficiency from the 
merely dull or stupid person to the lowest 
grade of idiot. 

The following typical classification is em- 
ployed by the New Jersey Training School for 
Feeble-minded, The low-grade idiot is the 
Iierfectly helpless child, the middle-grade idiot 
the one who is able to feed himself, but who 
('fits almost anything, the high-grade idiot, the 
child who eats with some discrimination, dis- 
carding that which is not food ” More com- 
monly idiots are divided roughly into two 
groups, the profound, or complete, and the 
superficial, or incomplete, and again on the basis 
of their disposition into ajiathctic and excitable 
(Ireland) In the first case “ the defect is so 
profound as to involve the fundamental or- 
ganic instincts, and even that of sucking is 
absent ” (Tredgold) 

Perhaps the most satisfactory classification 
for general purposes is on the basis of the 
clinical varieties and characteristics and their 
etiology Such a description will apply to all 
degrees of deficiency Thus Tredgold, follow- 
ing for the most part the clinical poups pro- 
posed by Ireland, first divides deficients into 
two classes, primary and secondary, according 
as the deficiency is due in the first instance to 
hereditary factors, “ the results of inheient 
defects of the germinal plasm and including 
probably about 90 per cent of the cases. 
In the secondary class, including about 10 per 
cent of the cases, “ there is no marked hered- 
ity, and no inherent ability to develop, but 
the growth of some portion or the whole of the 
brain is interfered with, or arrested, by disease 
or other adverse environment ” These terms, 
primary and secondary, as thus defined, are 
proposed as being more accurate than the more 
usual terms, congenital ” and acquired 
To these classes a mixed class of cases must. 


other than the anatomical and physiolojjical 
anomalies to aments in general, and divided 
according to etiology into porencephalic, scle- 
rotic, and hydrocephalic; (2) microcephalic; 
(3) mongoliaii, (4) epileptic ((/.v.); (6) vascular, 
toxic, or inflammatory, again subdivided^ into 
the three classes given under (1); (6) syphilitic; 
(7) infantile cerebral degeneration; (8) cretin- 
ism {([ V ) , (9) amentia due to nutritional 

defect; (10) amentia due to isolation or sense 
deprivation 

The number of persons classified as idiots 
depends somewhat on care and method of 
classification According to Tredgold there 
were in England m 1906 “ approximately 8654 
persons corresponding to 0 25 per thousand of 
the entire population The class is thus about 
one third as numerous as the imbeciles and 
comprise about 6 per cimt of all amounts As 
regards sex, there is a small preponderance of 
male idiots 

Reference should be made to the idiot savants 
or idiot geniuses They furnish evidence for 
the specialization of mental defect They may 
be gifted, foi example, with unusual memory 
of one sort or another, — numbers in the case 
of some of t he arithmetical prodigies, in music, 
art, or craftsmanship, but signally wanting in 
most, if not all, other respects (F. Peterson, 
Idiot Savants, in Popular Science Monthly, 
Vol L, p 237) For the details of methods 
of training tliat have been attempted, begip- 
ning with the early attempts of Itard {De VEd- 
ucaiion d^un Homme Sauvage, 1801) and the 
notable work of Seguin (Idiocy and its Treatment 
by the Physiological Method, 1866, republished 
by Teachers College, Columbia University) 
The reader is referred to these writings and the 
appropriate^ chapters in the following selected 
bibliography W. F. D. 

See Defectives, Schools for; Feeble- 
Minded 
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IDIOSYNCRASY -- A characteristic which 
marks the individual as different from his fellow. 
See Atypical, Genius 


IDIOTS —See Idiocy , Defectives, Schools 


as Shuttleworth and Potts point out, be recog- 
nized in which the actual lesion supervenes 
upon a brain originally imperfect m develop- 
ment, and to such cases, occurring at a crisis of 
early life, has been given the name developmental 
The chief clinical varieticvs r(*cognized an* 
(Tredgold): (1) simpl(‘ amentia coiTes|)onding 
to the “ genetous ” group of Ireland and pre- 
senting “ no special distinguishing features 


IDLENESS — See Attention; Interest, 
School Management 

IDO - See L \N(ji CAGES, Artificial. 

IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA. — See Jesuits, 
Educational Work of. 
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ILLINOIS COLLEGE, JACKSONVILLE, 

ILL - ~ A coeducatioiml institution founded in 
1829 and chartered in 1835. Interested and 
influential in its foundation was the Yale 
Band,” consistinp; of sev(*n men from Yale 
College, as well as th(' Presbyterians of th(‘ 
surrounding country Th(' institution l>ecam(‘ 
coeducational in 1903, when the Jacksonville 
Female Academy and the Illinois Conservatory 
of Music were merged with it The require- 
ments for admission are fifteen units 1'he 
college grants the degrees of A B and A M 
The faculty consists of twenty-one mcmlicrs 

ILLINOIS, STATE OF — Originally a 
part of the old North-West Territory Or- 
ganized as a separate territory in 1809, and 
admitted as the twenty-first state in 1818 It 
IS located in the North Central Division, and 
has a land area of 56,000 square miles In 
size, it 18 a little larger than New York and 
New Jersey combined, a little smaller than 
New England, and about the size of England 
and Wales For administrative purposes, the 
state IS divided into 102 counties, these in turn 
into townships, and these into school districts 
In 1910 Illinois had a population of 5,638,591, 
and a density of population of 100 6 persons 
per square mile About two fifths of the popu- 
lation of the state is in (9ncago and the adjoin- 
ing residential towns 

Educational History — The first school of 
which there is any record was kept m Monroe 
(/ounty, near St Louis, m 1783, and other 
schools were opened in neighboring counties 
before many years The first schools m Cook 
County were opened m 1816 (See C'hk acjo, 
City of ) The first constitution in 1818 made 
no mention of education The first legislation 
with reference to schools was m 1819, when the 
Legislature incorporated three academies, at 
Edwardsville, Carlyle, and Bellville The 
charters of the Edwardsville and Carlyle acad- 
emies provided for the free instruction of poor 
children, and, as soon as financial conditions 
would permit, girls were to be admit ted 1 n 1 825 
the first general school law was enacted This 
provided for common schools in every county, 
free to all white children, three to twenty-one, 
for the subdivision of the counties into school 
districts of not less than fifteen families, and 
foi the election of three trustees for each dis- 
trict by the voters at a called school meeting 
The trustees were to examine and lure teachers, 
to hold and lease property for the schools, 
and to make an annual statistical and financial 
report The support of the schools (*stablished 
was to be derived from local taxation, fiom 
the income of the sixteenth section lands and 
funds, from an apportionment of 2 per cent 
of all state taxes collected, and from five 
sixths of the income of the state school fund 
Fach district was empowered to jirovidc school 
buildings and equipment, and the clerk of each 
county commissioner's court was directed to 


collect and transmit to the Secretaiy of StMt<‘ 
the annual school leturns No stat(‘, outsKh' 
of New England, had so advanced a law, tin* 
people of Illinois were not educated up to such 
an advanced conception of education, the law 
was iiullifi(‘fl t wo years later, and the state lost 
its chaiicc' of educational leadership m the nev 
West In 1827 th(‘ whole or half support of a 
school by taxation was made optional with th(‘ 
voters of each district, and no man could b(‘ 
taxed for schools without first obtaining his 
consent m writing For the next twenty-five 
years little was accomplished, and church schools 
furnished the chief means of education for the 
state Excepting for a law providing for the 
election of three Township Trustees and a County 
School Commissioner to look after the school 
lands, and the creation of a county school 
fund in 1835 by depriving teachers of one half 
of the public money due to them for the year 
and with it establishing a permanent school 
fund, nothing whatever with reference to edu- 
cation was done lor ten years In 1837 pro- 
vision was made for the incorporation of town- 
ships, and for five Township. Tiustees instead 
of the tliiee School Land Trustees, in case of 
incorporation This board of five Trustees 
was to manage all the schools, and to repoit 
regularly to the County Commissioner of then 
county Teachers were to be certificated by 
the Township Trustees before they could re- 
ceive any public money In 1841 the school 
laws were revised, and the 1827 law witli regard 
to taxation w^as finally repealed In all town- 
ships not organized under the 1837 law' the 
previous provision, requiring three Township 
Trustees and a County School Land Com- 
missioner, w'as reinstated, and m addition 
three School Directois were to be elected foi 
each school district, under either form of town- 
ship organization These new officials were to 
manage the school of their district, to care for 
the building, to employ the teacher, and to 
vi.sit th(‘ school This cumbersome nudhod of 
combined district and township administration 
has persisted until the present time In 1840 
and 111 1843 there was legislation with referenci' 
to academies, as these were then being estab- 
lished in numbers A few wen' chartered with 
the specific privilege of receiving state moiif'y 
on the same basis as the public schools, but this 
plan was never generally adopted In 1845 
instruction m the schools was required to be 
wholly m the English language, and the people 
were required to determine annually, m school 
meeting, whether they would tax themselves 
to suppoit a school The limit of local taxa- 
tion was placed at 15 cents on the $100 (IJ per 
cent) In 1848 a new state constitution was 
adopted, but this made no mention of education, 
further than to provide for the exemption of 
school property from taxation and to permit 
the Legislature to invest school districts with 
the power to assess and collect taxes. It was 
not until the constitution of 1870 that a sepa- 
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rate article on education was ins(‘rte(l Unlike 
Indiana, the constitution of Illinois did not 
pave the way for new features in seliool ad- 
ministration, but on the contrary merely re- 
corded what had been established previously 
by legislation and fully accepted by the people 

The first attempt to secure a form of super- 
vision for the schools was made in 1845 by the 
designation of the Secretary of State as ex 
officio State Superintendent of (Common 
Schools, and the County School (Commissioners 
as ex officio County Superintendents of Schools 
These ex officio County Superintendents were 
directed to visit and inspect schools, to examine 
and license teachers, and to make an annual 
report to the Secretary of State The Secre- 
tary of State, in turn, was to recommend 
maps, charts, apparatus, and textbooks, to 
endeavor to reduce to a uniform system the 
means of supporting schools throughout the 
state, and to report biennially to the Governor. 
In 1854 this ex officio system was abandoned, 
and the separate office of State Suiierintendent 
of Public Instruction was created to lie filled in 
1855, and biennially thereafter, by popular elec- 
tion Until an election, could be held, the 
Governor was to appoint, and the first ap- 
pointee was to report a bill to the next Legis- 
lature which should provide for a free tax- 
supported system of public education for all 
the children of the state The proposed law 
was accepted by the Legislature of 1856, and 
marks the beginning of a real state system of 
schools. Up to this time private and denomi- 
national schools had occupied the field; from 
now on public schools developed rapidly and 
soon gamed the ascendency The new law 
defined and enlarged the duties of the State 
Superintendent; retained the County School 
Commissioners and changed them into County 
School Superintendents; retained the previ- 
ously established township and district school 
boards; permitted the establishment of district 
school libraries; provided for a two mill state 
school tax, to be added to a 6 per cent income 
from the school funds, and for local taxation; 
required a six months^ term, authorized bonds 
for school buildings; and abolished the rate '' 
and made the schools free This law is the 
foundation of the present system, no funda- 
mental changes having been made since that 
time During the next twenty years, the terms 
of the State and County Superintendents were 
changed to four years each; the terms of Town- 
ship Trustees and District School Directors 
were so changed as to secure a retiring one 
third each year; township high schools were 
authorized; and special laws for city districts 
were framed. In 1872, 1889, and 1909, the 
school law was revised, but no fundamental 
changes were made 

In 1839 a state institution for the education 
of the deaf and dumb was established at Jack- 
sonville. In 1859 an institution for the edu- 
cation of the blind, and in 1865 an institution 


for the training of the f(‘ebl(*-mm(l(‘d nnc tc uImi 
established at the same place In 1871 a 
state reform school was established at Pontiae. 
In 1853 the state teachers' association was 
formed, and in 1864 a County Superintendents' 
association was organized. 

The new constitution of 1870 was the first 
to contain a mandate for the establishment 
and maintenance of a system of public schools 
It also safeguarded all permanent school funds, 
prohibited aid to sectarian or denominational 
schools, prohibited teachers and school officers 
from being interested in contracts; and pro- 
vided for a ('Ounty Superintendent for each 
county. The office of State Superintendent is 
not mentioned in the constitution. Women 
were first permitted to vote at school elections 
in 1873 In 1874 a law was passed prohibiting 
the exclusion of children from any school be- 
cause of race or color, this law bt'ing still in 
force In 1857 the first state normal school 
was established at Normal, and a board of 
trustees, termed the State* Board of Education, 
was created to manage the school In 18()9 a 
second school was established at Garbondale, 
and opened in 1874 In 1867 the Illinois 
Industrial University (now the University of 
Illinois) was (‘stabhshed at Urbana In 1869 
county normal schools were authorized, and 
two county normal schools were at once es- 
tablished, one for Cook County (Chicago) and 
the other for Peoria County (Peoria). Tyo 
additional state normal schools were established 
in 1895, gnd a fifth such school in 1889 A 
child labor law was enacted in 1891, and revised 
m 1903 Kindergarten classes were authorized 
in 1895, classes for deaf children in 1897, and 
classes for crippled childen m 1903. 

An educational commission was created by 
the Legislature of 1907 and in 1909 reported a 
recodification and condensation of the existing 
school laws; a ])lan for the establishment of a 
State Board of Education with sufficient power 
to enable it to be of real educational service, 
a plan for County Boards of Education for each 
county to supervise the schools of the county; 
a new and graded plan for the certification of 
teachers, which, had it been adopted, would 
have given Illinois the best certificating law in 
the Union; a plan for making the township 
the unit of organization for schools, and a 
simplification of the present system of school 
organization by abolishing the District Boards 
of Directors; recommendations for the im- 
provement of teachers' institutes, and a mini- 
mum salary law providing for minimum sal- 
aries of $315 and $385 per year for teachers 
holding the two grades of teachers' certificates 
Only the first measure, the recodification and 
condensation of the existing laws, could be got 
through the Legislature, and the chance of 
finally organizing a strong and efficient state 
school system was lost This Commission made 
a second report in 1911, but no fundamental 
changes were made in consequence. 
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Present School System. — As at present 
organized, the school system of Illinois is as 
follows: A State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, elected by the people for four- 
year terms, heads the system. There is no 
State Board of Education, or analogous body, 
the so-called State Board of Education being 
merely a Board of Trustees for the State Nor- 
mal School at Normal. The State Superin- 
tendent is required to supervise the public 
schools of the state, to interpret the school 
law, decide appeals, and advise school officers 
as to their duties; to advise County Superin- 
tendents as to the construction of school 
buildings; to grant state certificates to teachers, 
valid in any county, and to revoke them for 
cause; to visit the charitable institutions of 
the state; to prescribe the forms of reports; 
and to make a biennial report to the Governor 
He may also authorize Co untv Superintendents 
to procure institute instructors, remit forfei- 
tures of the school fund for any failure on the 
part of districts; require school officers of all 
kinds to report; and may also request private 
institutions to make reports But little power 
and few functions are assigned to the State 
Department, and the office is clerical rather 
than creative. 

For each county there is a County Superin- 
tendent of Schools elected by the people for a 
lour-year term There are no County Boards 
of Education. The County Superintendent is 
required to look after and sell any township 
school lands remaining; to yisit eyery school 
in his county at least once each year, to advise 
and assist school officers, to conduct a teachers’ 
institute each year, examinations for teachers’ 
certificates each quarter, and examinations for 
normal school and university scholarships as 
necessary, to examine the Township Treas- 
urer’s bond, and to make an annual examination 
of his books, to collect fines from the civil 
authorities and to deposit them to the credit 
of the school fund, to apportion the state and 
county school funds to the townships and parts 
of townships, and to notify the district trustees 
of the amount distributed, to see that an an- 
nual school census is taken by each district , and 
to make quarterly and annual reports of his acts 
and visits to the county authorities and annual 
reports to the State Superintendent He is also 
empowered to require reports from all school 
officers, and to remove district officers for cause, 
to direct Township Treasurers in the keeping 
of their books, to renew teachers’ certificates 
without examination, and to revoke them for 
cause, and to determine disputes among school 
officials. 

Smaller than the county are the Congres- 
sional townships, each of which is a school 
township as well as a civil township. Frac- 
tional townships with less than 200 children 
may be consolidated with adjoining townships 
For each township, three Township Trustees 
are elected, one each year, at the annual April 


school elections, to hold office for three years 
each. These Township Trustees must hohl 
semiannual meetings, must apportion the 
school fund pro rata on census to all districts, 
and must elect a Township Treasurer, for two- 
year terms, who acts ex officAO as clerk of the 
township board They may also divide the 
township into districts, and, on petition of the 
voters, change the districts or consolidate them 
The Township Trustees report annually in 
detail to the County Superintendent, or, in 
case the township is cut by a county line, to 
the County Superintendents of both counties. 
The Township Treasurer has charge of all 
moneys; keeps all school accounts for the town- 
ship and the districts, loans the princijial of 
the township funds, makes an annual financial 
report to the County Superintendent, receives 
the taxes collected and pays all orders of the 
school districts, and acts as an overseer of the 
financial and business affairs of the district 
school authorities 

For each school district, within the township, 
the voters must elect a Board of School Direc- 
tors of three members, for thiee-year terms, 
one being elected each year The Board is 
required to manage the schools of the district; 
to determine the studies, apparatus, and text- 
books of the schools, and to loan textbooks to 
indigents; to emplov teachers, and to dismiss 
them for cause, to levy taxes for the support of 
at least a six months’ school in the district, free 
and equally open to all, to notify the Township 
Treasurer of the amount levied, to appropriate 
funds for specific purposes, to borrow money, 
and to issue bonds, to make an annual report 
to the Township Treasurer and to the electors 
of the district at the annual election, and, m 
case the district lies partly in two townships, to 
report to both Treasurers It is with these 
District Boards of Directors that the chief 
control of the schools of Illinois rests Dis- 
tricts having 1000 or more inhabitants, and 
up to 100,000 are managed by Boards of Edu- 
cation, which have all of the }>owers granted to 
District Boards of Directors, and, in addition, 
the power to maintain schools up to ten montiis, 
to examine teachers by examinations sujiple- 
mcntal to the county or state examinations, 
to buy, lease, and condemn school sites, to 
employ a Superintendent and a secretary, and 
to print an annual report and course of study 
Cities of over 100,000 inhabitants, of which 
there is only one, are governed by a board of 
education of twenty-one, appointed by the 
mayor, and have still larger powers (See 
Chicago, City of ) Women are eligible to 
election to any school office, and, if properly 
registered, may vote at any school election 

The system of school adrninistiation in 
Illinois is still further complicated by the pres- 
ence of high school boards Any township, 
any two or more townships or districts, and 
any district having 2000 or more inhabitants, 
may form a high school district, by petition 
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and election. For such high school districts 
a high school board of five trustees must be 
elected. The high school district is separate 
and distinct from the common school district, 
but may levy taxes and conduct a high school 
in the same manner as such a district 

School Support — Illinois originally received 
985,066 acres of land from the sixteenth section 
grant, made by Congress for the support of all 
schools This has all been sold excepting 
6375 acres The fund produced by the sale 
of this land belongs to the township in which 
the land was located To this has recently 
been added the county fund, created by the 
act of 1835, which amounted in 1906 to $161,- 
703 The combined fund now amounts to 
about nineteen millions, and is loaned out by 
the township treasurers for the benefit of the 
schools of their townships The state also 
received 3 per cent of the sale price of govern- 
ment land within the state, for education, 
five sixths of which went to form the perma- 
nent state school fund and one sixth to the col- 
lege fund To the five sixths constituting the 
permanent state school fund was added $335,- 
592 32 from the surplus revenue of 1837, 
being a little more than two thirds of that 
received Both funds were borrowed by the 
state and spent They amount, nominally, to 
nearly one million dollars, upon which the state 
pays interest at the rate of 6 per cent This, 
with a state two mill tax, constitutes the staters 
contribution, and in 1908 amounted to $896,- 
276 58, or to about 3 per cent of the cost of 
maintenance of the school system The in- 
terest on the township fund, and the proceeds 
of fines, forfeitures, and fees, each produced 
about 3 per cent more. District taxation is the 
main support of the schools, and produced 
88 per cent of the cost of maintenance in 1909. 
The remainder came from miscellaneous 
sources Boards of directors and boards of 
education m all the school districts of the 
state, regardless of size, are permitted to levy 
a local tax of IJ per cent on their assessed 
valuation for maintenance, and 1^ per cent 
for building purposes Bonds for further sums 
may be voted by the people All school money 
18 apportioned to the counties, from the coun- 
ties to the townships, and from the townships 
to the districts on the sole basis of the number 
of children under twenty-one years of age in 
each subdivision The income from the town- 
ship permanent fund is ajiportioncd to the 
districts on the same basis 
Educational Conditions — The state is a 
rich agricultural and manufacturing state, 
with many railroads and much business. Not- 
withstanding its large city population, nearly 
one half of the total population yet live in 
country districts Of the total population, 
about one fifth are foreign born, and about two 
per cent are negroes In illiteracy the state 
had but 4.2 per cent. The educational system 
of the state is characterized by an excessive 


development of local management and control, 
and little centralization in either management 
or support. Cook County, containing the 
large and wealthy city of Chicago, with its 
large expenditure for education and its many 
excellent schools, and the small, relatively 
ineflficicnt, and poorly financed rural schools of 
the black belt of southern Illinois, stand at 
opposite extremes of the educational system of 
the state, as well as of the state itself The 
10,613 ungraded schools, with that number of 
teachers, are supervised by something like 
40,000 school officials, not including the county 
superintendents 

Many districts report themselves as unable 
to provide a six months school within the limit 
of taxation allowed by law. One third of the 
districts were reported as without a library, 
and 924 of the 13,058 schoolhouses in the state 
are reported by the county superintendents 
as unsanitary and unfit Six hundred and 
eighteen schools enrolled less than eleven 
children. The district system has been so 
strongly intrenched that no laws for the con- 
solidation of schools and the transportation of 
pupils have so far been enacted, though strongly 
advocated Sixty-six schools in the state 
report kindergartens, 134 as having manual 
training, 70 as having domestic science, 102 
as having special teachers of drawing, 185 
as having special teachers of music, and five 
cities provide day schools for the oral instruc- 
tion of the deaf These extra educational 
advantages are confined almost entirely to the 
larger cities The private and parochial schools 
of the state enrolled 16 6 per cent of the public 
school enrollment, and m Chicago 35 per cent 

Teachers and Training. — Of the teachers 
employed 5 3 per cent were college graduates , 
7 per cent were normal school graduates; 21 5 
per cent had attended some normal school, 
14 per cent had not had the equivalent of a 
high school education; and 10 5 per cent were 
beginners Examinations for teachers^ certifi- 
cates are held quarterly m the counties, and 
two grades of certificates are granted, valid 
for one and two years respectively and in the 
county where issued The standards for these 
are low Special certificates may be granted 
in almost any subject. State certificates, 
valid in any county, may be issued on examina- 
tion by the State Superintendent. Cities may 
superimpose additional examinations for city 
certificates As a means of improving teachers 
in service, an annual county institute of at 
least five days must be held by each county 
superintendent, which is free only to the 
holders of teachers’ certificates For the train- 
ing of new teachers, the state now maintains 
five normal schools, all of which in 1910 main- 
tained summer sessions for teachers in service. 
The city of Chicago also maintains a city 
normal college, requiring high school gradua- 
tion for entrance Entrance to the state 
normal schools is from the grammar schools, 
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and the course is four years in length For 
high school graduates, a two years* course is 
arranged, and a one year’s course is also ar- 
ranged for those who must teach after one year. 
In 1907 the legislature authorized the four 
then existing normal schools to arrange for a 
degree course of two years of graduate study, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Education 
College graduates may obtain the degree in 
one year, and three eighths of the work may 
be done in absentia 

Secondary Education. — Any school district 
having a population of 2000 may establish its 
own high school and elect a high school board 
of education to manage the school City 
boards of education in cities of 1000 or over, 
may establish high schools as a part of the 
graded school system of the cities Any town- 
ship may by petition and election establish 
a township high school, and two or more 


In addition to professional depai tineiils niam- 
tained by the larger of the above institutions, 
there are also five independent theological 
schools, four independent law schools, and five 
independent medical schools, nearly all being 
located in Chicago 

Special histitidtons — The state maintains 
the following special institutions for the edu- 
cation of defectives the Illinois School for 
the Blind, at Jacksonville, the Illinois School 
for the Deaf, at Jacksonville, the School of 
the Sgldiers’ Orphans Home, at Normal, 
the State Training School (Reformatory) foi 
(lirls, at Geneva; the Illinois State Reforma- 
tory for Boys, at Pontiac E P C 
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townships, or districts, may unite to form a 
union high school On the petition of fifty 
voters in any high school district, the question 
of whether or not a manual training depart- 
ment shall be established by the trustees must 
be submitted for a vote, and if a majority votes 
in favor of it the trustees must establish sucli 
a department. These laws have resulted in the 
formation of a large number of high schools, there 
being about 700 in the state at the present time. 

Higher and Technical Education — The 
University of Illinois {q v.) founded in 1867 
as the Illinois Industrial University, and 
located at Urbana, stands at the head of the 
public school system of the state It is one of 
the largest of our state universities, and offers 
a wide range of instruction. The state also 
contains a large number of private institutions 
of learning. 
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ILLINOIS, UNIVERSITY OF, URBANA, 

ILL — An institution founded by the state as 
a land grant college in pursuance of the aet of 
Congress of 1862 The institution was in- 
corporated in 1867 as the Illinois Industrial 
Universitv, and opened to students in 1868 
At first labor on the farm was made compulsory, 
but was soon discontinued. In 1870 shop m- 
stiuction in the mechanics was introduced for 
the first time in an American university 
Women were admitted in the same year The 
university received legislative authority to 
grant degrees and diplomas m 1877, and in 1885 
the present title was adopted In 1896 the 
(’hicago College of Pharmacy became the 
School of Pharmacy of the University of 
Illinois, and in 1897 a school of law, known 
since 1900 as the College of Law, was opened 
In 1 897 the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
381 
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of ChiciiKo became the CU)llep;c of Mcdieme of 
the University of Illinois In the same year 
the State Library School was opened at the 
university In 1901 the School, now the 
College, of Dentistry, was organized The 
School of Railway h^ngiiieering and Adminis- 
tration was established in 1907. Courses in 
business administration had already been in- 
troduced m 1900 The government of the in- 
stitution IS in the hands of a board of nine 
truste(‘s elected for six-vear terms, and the 
(iovernoi of the stat(‘, the President of the 
State Board of Agriculture, and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instiuction ex officio Stu- 
dents arc admitted by certificate from an 
accredited high school or by examination The 
entrance reciuirements are fifteen units In 
addition to the schools mentioned above, a 
summer session and agricultural experimental 
station an* maintained The enrollment of 
stmients in 1909-1910 was 5118, distributed 
as follows graduates, 283, arts, 880, science, 
297, engmeeimg, 1303, agriculture, 628, library, 
31, music, ()1, academy, 334 (discontinued, 
1911), summer session, 313, law, 193, medicine, 
520, dentistry, 108, pliarmacy, 174 The fac- 
ulty at Urbana includes 140 members of pro- 
fessorial grade and 368 junior instructors and 
assistants I]dmund Janes James, Ph D , 
LL D , IS the president 

ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL — A coeducational in- 
stitution founded in 1850 and comprising four 
departments, an academy, college of liberal 
arts, college of law, college of home economics, 
school of fine art-s, and school of music and ora- 
toiy The lequiremcnts of admission are fif- 
teen units. The four courses, classical, Latin- 
scientific, scientific, and English, lead to degrees 
of A B and B S A high school education is re- 
quired of candidates who wish to enter the col- 
lege of law, which confers the degree of Bache- 
lor of Laws at the end of a three years^ course 
Of the 737 students enrolled m 1910-1911, 241 
were taking work in the college of liberal arts 
The faculty consists of 42 members 

ILLITERACY — A term used to denote the 
inability to read and write in any language, 
and applied to those ten years of age or over 
In a few foreign countries, and in a very few 
American states, statistics are also collected 
which segregate those unable to read the lan- 
guage of the country from the literate, and as an 
intermediate class Classified statistics as to 
illiteracy have been collected by the United 
States Census decennially since 1840, and simi- 
lar statistics are compiled and published at in- 
tervals by most other nations. The ability 
merely to read and write represents a very ele- 
mentary test, and many who are able to pass it 
are still illiterate in almost every other than the 
technical sense of the term. Nevertheless, the 
ability to read and write distinguishes those 
who may learn and improve their minds from 


papers and books from those who are shut of! 
from this source of knowledge. Thus, the per- 
centage of illiteracy to be found in a state or 
nation is to a very large degree an index of the 
extent to which the advantages of elementary 
education have been provided for the people by 
the government 

Illiterate people should be classified as to age, 
sex, nationality, and race to exhibit the exist- 
ing conditions in any intelligent manner 
Illiteracy under the age of ten is generally 
neglected in all educational statistics, so that 
little can be told, except in cities where a good 
school census is taken, as to the degree to which 
compulsory education laws are enforced during 
the early school period. The next measure of 
illiteracy, after the total number ten years of 
age or over, is usually the percentage of the 
voting population which is illiterate This is 
higher than the former, as it includes a laiger 
percentage of older persons Statistics for 
those who have passed certain age periods, such 
as forty or fifty years of age, show a still lurtber 
increase in the percentage of illiteracy (Classi- 
fied by sex, tin* illiteracy of females nearly al- 
ways exceeds that for the males of the same age, 
race, or nationality, t‘xcept that it is less in the 
United States for the age period of ten to twenty- 
four years In some Catholic countries, and 
in all Mohammedan and Asiatic countries, tin* 
illiteracy of the females is markedly highei 
than among the males In Turkey, India, and 
China we niid a high illiteracy among the 
males, and an almost complete illiteracy among 
the females 

The least illiteracy to-day is to be found 
among the people in the countries to the noith 
and west of Europe, and of Teutonic or mixed 
Teutonic stock It was in these countries that 
the Protestant revolt made its greatest head- 
way, and the ability to read the word of Cod 
and to participate in the church services wen* 
regarded as of great importance for salvation 
The lowest percentage of illiteracy to-dav is 
found among the Teutonic nations (the (hr- 
man states, Sweden, Norwav, Denmark, ard 
Finland), the Mixed Teutonic nations (Switz(‘r- 
land, Scotland, the Netherlands, and England), 
and in France As we go to the south and east 
of Europe, the percentage of illiteracy increases 
rapidly, reaching its highest points in Spain and 
Portugal in the one direction, and in Russia, 
Servia, and Roumania in the other. Greece, 
Italy, and the different states of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire also have a high percentage 
of illiteracy. 

Vanous methods are, however, employed to 
discover the number of illiterates in different 
countries. In Great Britain it is usual to com- 
pile statistics of illiteracy from the number of 
those who sign the marriage registers by mark; 
a supplementary test is also afforded by taking 
tests among the army and navy recruits. On 
the Continent the statistics of illiteracy are 
drawn mainly from the conscripts for the army. 
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In both tests the statistics are of course true 
only of people at a certain age In the United 
States the census accepts a declaration of each 
person as to his or her literacy. How varying 
the basis of calculation is shown by the follow- 


living in the rural districts of some of the ohh'r 
states; the very high percentage of ^lhterac^ 
among the colored race in the Southern states, 
the marked illiteracy among the Mexican 
element in the southwest, the great influx of 
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Ceylon (Other than 




Hoiimamu 

! 01 o 

Arrnv reeruits 

1908 

European 

78 4 

All ages 

1901 

Bussia 

' 70 0 

Population over 10 > r 

1897 

India 

92 5 

Population over 10 >r 

1901 

Russia 

; 01 7 

Armv recruits 

1894 

Philippine Islands * 

55 5 

Population over 10 n r 

P)03 

Scotland 

1 0 

Marriages 

1901-1910 

Russia 

87 3 

Populat ion over 1 0 vt 

1897 

Scrvia 

78 0 

Population over 11 vr 

1900 

Hawaii 

36 3 

Population over 6 vt 

1896 

Sorvia 

1 30 7 

Marriages 

1901-1910 

Akrk’a 




Spam 

58 7 

Population over 10 yr 

1900 

Algeria 

77 

Armv recruits 

1909 

Suwlcn 

: 0 3 

Army recruits 

1<K)7 

Cape of Good Hope 




Switzciland 

1 0 5 

Armv re( ruits 

1905 

(All races) 

65 8 

Population over 10 vt 

1904 

United Kingdom 

1 0 

Armv recruits 

1903-04 

Capo of Good Hope 




Vmfrica 




(European race) 

(>2 

Population over 10 vr 

1904 

Continental U S , 




Cape of Good Hope 




total popula- 




(Other than Eu- 




tion 

77 

Population over 10 vr 

1910 

ropean rare) 

80 2 

Population over 10 vr 

1904 

Native white, 




Egvpt^ 

92 7 

Population over 10 vr 

1907 

native parents 

^>7 

Population over 10 vt 

1910 

Natal (European 




Native white. 

1 



race) 

2 0 

Population over It) vr 

1904 

foreign parents 

1 0 

Population over 10 vr 

1910 

Orange River Col- 




Foreign born 




onv" ( European ; 



white 

12 8 

Population over 10 v r 

1910 

race) 

7 3 

Population ov'cr 10 v r 

PK)4 

Negro 

30 5 

Population over 10 vr 

1 1910 

Orange River (\)l- 




Indian 

50 2 

Population over lOyr 

1900 

onv (Aborigines) 

90 6 

l*opulatlon over 5 yr 

19(M 

Chinese 

29 0 

Population over 10 yr 

' 19(K) 

Orange River Col- 




Japanese 

18 2 

Population over 10 v r 

1 1900 

onv (Mixed and 




Argentina 

1 54 4 

Population over 6 vt 

1895 

other colored) 

85 9 

Population over 5 yr 

PMM 

Bolivia 

1 82 9 

Population iver 7 vt 

1900 

Transvaal (Kuro- 




Brasil 

85 2 

All ages 

1890 

pean race) 

3 9 

Population over 10 v r 

1904 


> No definition of “illiterate” is given m the census report 

* Including Ooatia and Slavonia 

* Native Maltese population 

* Excluding aborigines 

“ Excluding Chinese 

ing table, in which the term illiterates^ in- 
cludes all persons unable to write their own 
language, except in the case of countries marked 
with an asterisk, where illiteracy is based on 
inability to read: — 

In the United States a very determined cam- 
paign has been waged against illiteracy during 
the past thirty years. The relatively high per- 
centage of illiteracy among the native whites 


"Excluding nomadic aborigines 
^ Including Chinosc and aborigines 
* Excluding full-blooded aborigines 
0 Civihxed population 
w Caucasia, Sioena, and Central Asia 

foreigners into the cities and states of the 
North Atlantic and North Central groups of 
states, and particularly the rapid shift in 
immigration from the north and west of 
Europe to the south and east, after about 
1880 ; and the increasing state and national 
consciousness that an illiterate population is a 
national danger, - — all alike have tended to 
stimulate the American states in their efforts 
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to abolish illiteracy from among them Great 
headway has been made in the Southern states 
not only in reducing the illiteracy among the 
colored population, but among the poor native 
whites as well. The lustory of education in 
the different S)uth'‘rn stat(‘s (see articles on 
the different Southern State Seliool Systems, 
Alabama, Arkans\s, Florida, etc ) during 
the past thirty years is in large part the story 
of a battle to reduce the illiteracy of their 
people, to proyide elementary educational ad- 
vantages for all, and to enact and enforce 
some form of compulsory education and child- 
labor laws Arizona and New Mexico have 
also made commendable progress in reducing 
the illiteracy of the Mexican portion of their 
populations (See articles on the school sys- 
tems in these states ) In the states of the 
North Atlantic and the North Central groups 
of states the efforts tj reduce illiteracy have 
been seriously interfered with by the great 
immigration of foreign elements, coming largely 
from countries where illiteracy is high and where 
primary education is but poorly provided for 
The French (Canadians from Canada have 
caused much concern to the mill towns of New 
England. Similarly the great influx of South 
Italians, Greeks, and Russian and Polish Jews 
into the cities, and of Magyars, Slovaks, Lithu- 
anians, Poles, and other nationalities from the 
south and east of Europe into the mining regions 
and manufacturing towns of the Northern and 
Eastern states, have caused much concern there. 
Schools have been increased in numbers and 
improved, educational advantages have been 
multiplied, and in cases extended to the parents 
also, and compulsory education and child-labor 
laws have been enacted, revised, and enforced. 
The results of all of these efforts , in the different 
parts of the country, has been a marked reduc- 
tion in the percentage of illiteracy, considered 
as a total or by states as wholes But owing to 
the growth of the country the total number of 
illiterates has a little more than held its own 
during the past forty years (For full detailed 
figures, by states and for the decennial periods, 
as well as by race, sex, and ages, see the Reports 
of the United States Census. The Thirteenth 
Census, for 1910, gives the latest figures avail- 
able ) 

An analysis of the figures contained in these 
reports gives the following results In thirty 
years the percentage of illiterates, ten years of 
age or over, has been cut in two (17 0 per cent 
in 1880; 13 3 per cent in 1890, 10.7 per cent 
in 1900; and 7.7 per cent in 1910) The per- 
centage of illiteracy among the female sex is 
still slightly greater than for the males, though it 
has been reduced much more rapidly. Among 

E ersons between the ages of ten and twenty-five, 
owever, the percentage of illiteracy among the 
females is less than among the males. The 
percentage of illiteracy among the negroes is 
still high (30 5 per cent in 1910), though this 
has been more than cut in half during the past 


thirty years. The large percentage of ilhtei- 
ates among the colored race in a few of the old 
slave states raises the average for the race above 
what it would be for most of the Southern states 
Among the white jiopulation alone, the per- 
centage of illiteracy has been nearly cut in two 
also during the past thirty years (9 4 per cent 
in 1880; 7 7 per cent in 1890, 6 2 per cent in 
1900; and 4 9 per cent in 1910). This high 
average for the country as a whole is the result 
of adding in the large number of illiterates of 
foreign birth (native-born whites, 3 0 per cent; 
foreign-born white.s, 12 8 per cent), just as the 
large number of illiterates among the native- 
born population is the result of adding in the 
illiterates of the colored race 

Illiteracy among children has decreased 
greatly everywhere, and illiteracy is less preva- 
lent in the cities of 25,000 population and over, 
despite their large foreign-born element, than 
in the small towns and country districts. 
The percentage of illiterates among the children 
of native-born parents is, strange to say, much 
greater than among the native-born children 
of foreign-born parents In the Southern 
states there are relatively few foreign-born 
people, and the problem of illiteracy is among 
the negroes and poor whites In the Northern 
and Eastern states there are relatively few ne- 
groes, but a large foreign-born population, so 
that the problem there is among the foreign- 
born in the cities and th(' native whites of the 
rural districts In the western part of the 
North Gentral Division the foreign-born is 
largely from the noith and west of Europe 
and largely Teutonic in stock, the rural schools 
are good, and the percentage of illiteracy is the 
lowest to be found in the United States Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, and the two 
Dakotas are situated in this giou]), and all ha\e 
a very low percentage of illiteracy In the 
mountain and Western states, if wo omit a rela- 
tively small number of Indians, the illiteracy is 
almost entirely among a foreign-boin n imng 
and agricultural element in the pojiulation 
One significant thing about th(‘ tables ]nib- 
lished, when aiialvzed closely by states, is the 
growing illiteracy in the \illages and lural se(‘- 
tions of a number of the states, ])articularlv 
the older states This is jiartly due to the 
incoming ol a cheaper foreign-born agricultural 
laborer, and in jiart to the inefficiency of th(' 
rural school and the lack of the enforcement of 
compulsory education laws by country people. 
The first is one which is likely to cause the 
illiteracy of country districts to increase rapidly 
during the next few decades As scientific 
agriculture, carried on on both an extensive 
and an intensive scale, takes the place of the 
old style of farming, the size of farms and the 
number of large farms worked by a scientific 
agricultural superintendent and cheap ^reign 
labor may both be expected to increase. The 
roblem of education in rural communities will 
ecome more and more acute, and the need of a 
384 
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reorganization of rural education along rational 
administrative lines will be increasingly felt. 
(See article on Rural School Problem ) 

The idea of free schools for all, supported by 
the taxation of all, is an expression of the fear 
of an ignorant citizenship. As the problems 
of government increase in number and complex- 
ity, and as the franchise is extended to new 
peoples and in new directions, the national 
peril of an ignorant and an untrained citizenship 
is felt with increasing force. The good of the 
community and of the State, as much as of the 
individual, demand as high a general level of 
intelligence on the part of the masses as is within 
reasonable attainment, and nowhere is this more 
forcibly pushed upon the attention of statesmen 
than in a democracy such as our own The 
deeper this conception takes hold of the national 
consciousness, the more marked will be the ten- 
dency not only to stamp out illiteracy in the 
usual technical sense of the term, but to insist 
upon the attainment of at least the rudiments 
of a common-school education before the child 
IS allowed to leave the school and begin work 
The recent tendency of our American states to 
revise their compulsory education laws so as to 
require attendance at school every day that the 
schools are in session, the extension of the com- 
pulsory education peiiod from fourteen to six- 
teen, and the Massachusetts insistence upon the 
ability to undertake the work of the fourth 
school grade to be considered able to read and 
write, are all tendencies in this direction. 
The German and French requirements of the 
completion of certain grades of work before 
leaving school arc similar illustrations of this 
tendency. E P G 

Sec also articles on Attendance, Compul- 
sory; Child Labor; Childhood, Legisla- 
tion FOR the Conservation and Protection 
OF, and Leaving Certificates For the last 
available statutes on illiteracy in any country 
01 state, see the article on the school system of 
that country or state. 

ILLUSION — In many cases the process 
of perception is so disturbed by the conditions 
under which it takes place that the resulting 
image or mental process is not adequate as a 
representative of the external object from 
which the percept was derived Thus if for 
any reason one sees an object as very small 
when he should see it as large, an illusion is 
said to arise Such an illusion occurs when we 
look upon human beings from a great height 
If we looked at them at the same distance in 
a horizontal direction, we should see them as 
larger than when we look down upon them 
from above. The contrast between two such 
cases of perception makes it clear that one or 
the other of these percepts is not adequate to 
represent the external object Simple geo- 
metrical figures illustrate very (dearly what is 
meant by an illusion Figure I shows two 
horizontal lines which arc of exactly the same 


length The additional oblique lines, however, 
so disturb the process of perception that we are 



unable to recognize the two horizontal lines 
as equal to each other In Figure II the long 
lines are parallel to each other, but the inter- 
cepting oblique lines so disturb perception 



Fig II 


that we see the long lines as converging and 
diverging, not as parallel 

The reason why these illusions persist m 
adult life seems to be that there is no motive 
which would lead us to overcome them In- 
deed, the motive is m some cases very strong 
for the maintenance of certain regular, typical 
forms of interpretation which are illusory 
Thus, it is an illusion when we see a reflected 
object behind the mirror, but this illusion is 
due to the general perceptual habit of recogniz- 
ing all objects as placed in the direction from 
which light comers, and it would be disastrous 
to our mental life to overcome this natural 
perceptual habit The presence of the illu- 
sions is not a large consideration in educational 
discussions so long as we deal with the practical 
side of school work For purposes of scientific 
study of perception, however, illusions lend 
themselves as very heljiful instances of com- 
plexity which are capable of ready analysis 
and experimental study. C H J 

References : — 

Judd, C H Genetic Pbychology for Teachers^ Chap I 

(New York, 1903 ) 

Sanford, EC A Courm in Experimental Psychology. 

(Boston, 1894 ) 


ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING - In the kin- 
dergarten and the primal y grades drawing is 
used as a means of expression, paralleling speech, 
dramatization, song, and play, and preceding 
written composition The drawing is kept 
spontaneous both in selection of fact and inven- 
tion of form, no direct method being used to 
improve the form and technique chosen by the 
child to illustrate, exposit, or narrate his mean- 
ing Later when he begins to write, the mak- 
ing of illustrative pictures accompanies his 
written compositions This spontaneous draw- 
ing frequently goes under the term “ illustia- 
tive drawing H. S. 

See Drawing. 
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IMAGE. — A term used in general to de- 
scribe the experience which one has when he 
remembers anything Primarily the term is 
applied to visual memory Thus one has the 
image of a face which he recognized yesterday 
Secondarily the term is carried over to refer 
to auditory and tactual memories and all other 
recalled experiences Thus one is said to have 
an auditory image of the word which he heard 
an hour ago Images have different degrees 
of vividness, completeness, and assertiveness 
Thus certain individuals sec clear visual re- 
productions whenever they try to recall their 
past visual experiences , others have very dim 
reproductions An image may lack certain 
of the elements which the original percept 
contained Thus one recalls a building, but is 
quite unable to supply in his image the details 
of architectural devices which he originally 
saw Finally, one may have an image which 
haunts him and demands his attention, wdiile on 
the other hand he may be able easily to set aside 
the experience as a mere trivial memory In or- 
dinary usage the term “ image is broadly synon- 
ymous with the term “idea ’’ More strictly em- 
ployed, the image is only one jihase of the idea, 
namely, the content phase, whereas the term 
“idea^* {q v ) refers to the general processes of 
comparison present in all complex thought 

O H. J. 

See Generic Image; Imaginations; Memory. 

References : — 

Galton, Sir F Inquiries into Human Faculty (New 
York, ISSli ) 

Stout, G F. Manual of Psychology (New York, 1899.) 

IMAGELESS THOUGHT — The use of this 
expression has lately arisen in psvchology m 
protest against the doctrine that thinking and 
all conscious processes arc composed entirely 
of sensory images, along with present sensations 
Thought was regarded as a combination or 
sequence of pictures, either visible to the 
“ inner eye,” or audible to the inner ear, etc , 
and the practical inference was sometimes 
drawn that the way to develop thinking power 
IS to cultivate the powers of imagery When 
Galton found that good thinkers were often 
deficient in powers of imagery, at least of visual 
imagery, doubt was thiown on the image 
doctrine It had to be admitted that the 
image was often a very inadequate picture of 
the object of thought The concejition of 
nicaning (q.v) now arose, an image, however 
imperfect as a picture, might symbolize or 
stand for a thing or fact, and serve the purpose 
of thought as well as a complete and highly 
colored mental picture. The meaning was 
the important thing from a practical point of 
view, but was supposed to be very elusive in 
consciousness, so that introspection would 
show only the images with vague halos of 
meaning and intangible feelings of the tend- 
encies of the image In consciousness the 
image was still supposed to be the prominent 


feature. But recent experimental studies, in 
which the effort has been made to describe 
what is present in mind during actual thinking 
processes, have found that oftentimes the mean- 
ing is clear and prominent in consciousness, 
while the image, if present at all, is so elusive 
as to escape detection. Such “ imageless 
thought ” is now an admitted fact in some 
individuals. Whether it is an ultimate fact, 
as some contend, or whether it is to be ex- 
plained away as due to a blending of many 
obscure images, or whether it is composed of 
sensations of muscular tension and move- 
ment (which are sure to accompany any think- 
ing activity), or whether it is a nearly uncon- 
scious and automatic process, resulting from 
previous training in thinking on a given sub- 
ject, — all these alternatives are still open, as 
the psychology of thinking stands to-day 
From the practical point of view, it would 
certainly seem that the cultivation of imagery 
— however valuable this may be on its own 
account — is not to be regarded as essential 
to the development of powers of ihmkmg 
What 18 essential is the ability to grasp mean- 
ings and relations, and this may best b(‘ made 
the direct object in view — success being 
tested by ability to handle meanings and re- 
lations rather than by ability to handle images 

R. S. W. 

Rtf erences : — 


Anosll, J R Imageless Thought Psych, Hrv , Vol 
xiii , pp 296-322. 


IMAGERY. — See Image, lM\GEiJ!ihs 
Thought, Imagination; Memory, also Eye- 
AND EaR-MiNDEDNESS 


IMAGINARY NUMBERS. — See (\)Mi>lex 
Numbers. 

IMAGINATION. — This teini is enqiloyed 
to indicate that the content of consciousness is 
made up of images derived from past experi- 
ences In view of the fact that human eonscioiiv 
experience deals very largely with visual content, 
the word “image” is appropriate in the de- 
scription of most processes. Imagination is 
related to memory In memory the image is an 
exact reproduction of the earlier experience, or 
in HO far as it departs from the exact repro- 
duction of the eailier experience, it is defective 
On the other hand, in imagination memory im- 
ages are more or less readjusted. Elements of 
a number of different ineinorieH may lie brought 
together in a single new image. Thus, one may 
construct an imaginary scene in which a num- 
ber of different actors are brought together. 
These different actors may each of them be 
remembered characters, but the whole scene 
will be an imaginary scene in the sense that 
these particular persons were never presented 
simultaneously in experience 

The power which an individual has of thus 
rearranging his ideas is undoubtedly a very late 
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product in animal evolution The higher 
forms of animal life undoubtedly have memory 
images, but they do not have the power of 
working over these memory images into new 
combinations The behavioi of animals goes 
to indicate that they nevci succeed m thinking 
of new combinations which they may work out 
in the environment New combinations in 
the environment, as appear in the human con- 
struction of machinery, indicate a very high 
development of the power of imagination For 
these recombinations of material objects must 
be anticipated by some recombinations of ideas 
in the mind The earlier stages of imagination 
appear m mythology Here piimitive man, 
impelled by his desire to explain nature, brought 
together ideas which are not presented in this 
combination in his actual experience Such 
primitive imagination may be described as men- 
tal play The myths which resulted were of 
importance not merely in satisfying the mo- 
mentary demand for an explanation of giv^en 
phenomena, but they also cultivated the power 
of mental recombination and furnished the 
experience out of which grew the principles by 
which the products of imagination could be 
criticize i, for as soon as primitive man began to 
consider explanatory systems of id('as he found 
himself in conflict with otheis who had made 
sinular efforts to imagine explanations, and 
each thinker was thus imjielled to work out thes(‘ 
combinations of ideas which would most validly 
represent the external conditions He ulti- 
mately became critical of his own imagina- 
tions, and abandoned the mythical explanation 
for a more scientific investigation of the facts 
This scientific investigation lecjuired, no less 
than the earlier mythological explanation, a 
recombination of ideas. But this recombination 
of ideas was undertaken more critically than the 
linmitive imaginations. 

There grew up as a result of this more critical 
type of intellectual effort what is known as 
scientific imagination Tin* scumtist has no 
hesitation in combining ideas in a form which is 
not immediately suggested by direct observa- 
tion Thus in modern physics, light is ex- 
plained as a system of vibrations and is usually 
illustrated in classroom work by various gross 
forms of wave motion which are explained to the 
student to be representations which he may use 
in constructing an imaginary })icture of what 
actually goes on when light travels through 
space. The student is warned during such dem- 
onstiations that the pictures which are fur- 
nished to him are not exact rcprcsiuitations of 
light vibrations, but merely material which he 
may use in constructive thinking 

The importance of such constructive think- 
ing for human mental life is unlimited As soon 
as man learned to recombine his ideas through 
imagination, he gained a power over his external 
environment which he could not have so long 
as his images were merely reproductions of past 
experiences. He could now bring together, 


first in thought and afterwards in a practical 
way, elements of his experience which nature' 
would never bring together He could plan a 
complete transformation of his surroundings 
He could lay out a plan reaching into th(‘ 
future and involving combinations that no 
individual has ever seen 

Children arc sometimes said to be more 
imaginative than adults. The statement in this 
unqualified form is not justified by a study 
of mental development Mental development 
progresses in the direction of more and more 
active recombinations of experiences. Greater 
activity in this case does not mean that the 
individual is likely in the later stage of mental 
life to make more fantastic combinations of 
experiences. For example, the adult who is 
acquainted with the laws of zoology cannot 
imagine a dragon with the same confidence that 
a child imagines a dragon breathing fire Th(‘ 
adult is limited in his possibilities of imagina- 
tion because he knows that animal tissue would 
be injured by contact with fire In this sense, 
therefore, his imagination is restricted by his 
larger experiences On the other hand, the 
adult IS capable within the limits of his knowl- 
edge of physics and chemistry of thinking of more 
combinations than the child could possibly 
imagine He may work out the mechanical 
])iinciples of jihysics in a great variety of 
different kinds of imagery. He has freedom, 
therefore, to make mental combinations accord- 
ing to C(‘rtain laws of experience Indeed, h(‘ 
may for purpos(*s of fiction abandon some of th(' 
rigid laws of physics which he knows He may 
for example think of vaiious types of flying 
machines which he knows could not be actually 
constructed When such fantastic imagina- 
tions aie indulg(‘d in by adults, they gnc' 
pleasure and amusement, but they do not at- 
tiact the same tyjie of belief that they do in 
young childien The principles of criticism 
here opmale to protect the adult from any 
serious consideration of his faiiCK's The term 
“ fancy is used to mark off these imaginations 
which an* free and amusing, but an* not under- 
taken for serious practical purposes In tlu' 
child there is a confusion between fancies and 
serious imaginings, because the child is not 
supplied with the canons of criticism which the 
adult possess(‘s 

Adult imaginations are accordingly more criti- 
cal, while they are at the same time more num- 
eious and more varied in type Imaginations 
may be classifu'd from various points of vie\N 
Jdterary imagination is that type of imagina- 
tion in which combinations of characteristics 
and events are worked out for purposes of en- 
tertainment or instruction Scientific imagi- 
nation is that type of imagination in which the 
forces of nature are thought of for purposes of 
explaining phenomena Mechanical imagina- 
tion IS that type of imagination which is 
exhibited by the inventor 

The cultivation of the imagination is undoubt- 
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odly an important part of the work of the 
school. There is clanger in school instruction 
that the child’s efforts to make combinations of 
ideas will be unduly suppressed by the critical 
teacher The child whose combinations of 
ideas are thus suppressed is likely to lose the 
tendency which he naturally exhibits, because 
he will regard criticisms as unfavorable to all 
activity of the imagination. The skillful teacher 
should lead the child to recognize the value of 
constructive, critical imagination as distin- 
guished from mere fancy. There should 
be no abatement of the power to recombine 
ideas in the forms other than those which are 
dictated by actual experience, but there should 
be a gradual increase in the critical power which 
the child exhibits in the examination and 
classification of his own imaginations. Where 
th(' child shows a disposition to use only one type 
of mental imagery, he should be encouraged 
to broaden the scope of his imagination. 
(8ee Eye- and Ear-Mindedness.) The prac- 
tical interest which the individual attempts to 
work out constitutes a strong incentive for the 
cultivation of imagination, for whenever a per- 
son is trained to attack intelligently a new 
situation, he will naturally fall into the way of 
planning beforehand for this situation Plan- 
ning in advance is always a form of imagination 

C. H J. 

Reference. — 

James, W Principles of Psychology, ch. xvui (New 
York, 1890.) 

IMBECILES, EDUCATION OF — See De- 

fectives, Schools for; Idiocy. 

IMBECILITY. — A term used to describe 
a degree of mental deficiency severer than that 
of the feeble-minded {q i;.), but superior to that 
of the idiot {q.v.). According to the definition 
accepted by the British Royal Commission 
on the care and control of the feeble-minded, 
imbeciles are persons who are capable of 
earning a living under favorable circumstances, 
but are incapable from mental defect existing 
from birth or from an early age (a) of com- 
peting on equal terms with their normal fellows; 
or (h) of managing themselves and their affairs 
with ordinary prudence ” 

From the institutional standpoint the group 
ranges from the child “who plays a little and 
tries to help but can do nothing alone, to those 
who can do simple tasks of short duration, such 
as washing dishes, scrubbing floors, or sweeping” 
(Goddard). Because of the frequency of moral 
weakness and deficiency among imbeciles, they 
are commonly grouped also according to the 
degree of moral sense, as moral imbeciles of 
high, middle, or low grade See Idiocy. 

Tredgold estimates that the number of 
imbeciles (in England) corresponds to 0.73 per 
thousand of the ])opulation, being about 
“ half as numerous as the adult feeble-minded, 
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and about three times as numerous as idiots ” 
There is a slight preponderance of the male sex 

W. F. D. 

See Defectives, Schools for 

Reference : — 

See under Difbctivbs and Idiocy. 

IMITATION. -- The term is used in ordinary 
language to designate any repetition of any 
act or thought which has been noted by an 
observer Thus, one imitates the facial ex- 
pression of another, or his mode of speech. 
The term has been brought into prominence 
in scientific discussions through the work of 
Gabriel Tarde, who in his Les Lois de V Imita- 
tion points out that imitation is a fundamental 
fact underlying all social development The 
customs of society are imitated from genera- 
tion to generation. The fashions of the day 
are imitated by large groups of people without 
any consciousness of the social solidarity which 
is derived from this common mode of behavior 
There is developed through these various forms 
of imitation a body of experiences which is 
common to all of the members of a given social 
group In complex society the various imita- 
tions which tend to set themselves up are fre- 
quently found to be in conflict, thus the 
tendency toward elaborate fashions in dress 
is constantly limited by the counter-tendency 
toward simpler fashions The conflict of tend- 
encies leads to individual variation from the 
example offered at any given time, and, as a 
result, there are new examples to be followed 
Complex social examples are thus products of 
conflict 

This general doctrine of Tarde has been 
elaborated by a number of recent wiilers 
Royce calls attention to the fundamental im- 
portance of imitation as a means of social in- 
heritance The same doctrine is taken up by 
Baldwin in his Mental Develo'pment in the Child 
and Race, and in Social and Ethical Interpreta- 
tions. With these later writers, imitation lakes 
on a significance which is somewhat technical 
and broader than the significance which it has 
either with Tarde or in the ordinary use of the 
term Baldwin uses the term to cover that 
case in which an individual repeats an act be- 
cause he has himself ^one through the act 
In such a case, one imitates himself, and sets 
up what Baldwin terms a circular reaction 
The principle of imitation is thus introduced 
into individual psychology as well as into 
general social psychology, and the relation be- 
tween the individual’s acts and his own imagery 
is brought under the same general principle 
as the individual’s responses to his social envi- 
ronment The term “ imitation ” in this broader 
sense is closely related to the processes which 
are described under Sympathy {q v,). 

The term “ social heredity ” has very, fre- 
quently been used in connection with all of 
the processes here under discussion Society 
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tends to perpetuate itself in the new individual 
in a fashion analogous to that in which the 
physical characteristics of the earlier genera- 
tion tend to perpetuate themselves in the 
physical characteristics of the new generation 
Since modes of behavior, such as acts of cour- 
tesy, cannot be transmitted through physical 
structure, they would tend to lapse if they were 
not maintained through imitation from genera- 
tion to generation. Thus, imitation gives uni- 
formity to social practices, and consequently 
IS to be treated as a form of supplementary 
inheritance extending beyond physical inher- 
itance, and making effective the established 
forms of social practice. C. H. J. 

See Sympathy; Social Heredity 

Imitation in Education. — Large reliance 
upon imitation in education has been defended 
upon two grounds, one psychological, the other 
sociological Psychologically, it is claimed 
that out-of-school experience shows that the 
child acquires the larger part of his skill in vari- 
ous directions by imitation, so that economy 
and efficiency require that it be the chief re- 
source for learning m school Socially, it is 
contended that the chief distinguishing feature 
of social life is identity of mental contents, . 
especially of thought and beliefs, on the part 
of the various individuals who constitute 
society, and that this identity is secured by 
imitation Largely under the influence of 
Tarde, older biological theories of society were 
replaced by “ psychological conceptions of 
society, and imitation was made the chief, 
if not the sole, category of social psychology 
If this doctrine be accepted, appeal to imitation 
IS not merely a valuable psychological expe- 
dient, but IS an ethical necessity 

Both of these conceptions are questionable 
V common fallacy seems to underlie them both. 
vVdierever there is a social group, people are 
ound doing the same sort of things; and, 
what is even more important, believing the 
same sort of things and using the same stand- 
ards of valuation Since it is demonstrable 
that this similarity is acquired, and since it is 
(‘ortain that the younger members of society 
liave learned from the older, it is an easy 
conclusion that the likeness is due to imitation 
But this explanation hardly does more than 
to take a result and then give it the name of 
a cause or force. The certain fact that persons 
do, externally viewed, imitate one another, 
that is, do alike and think alike, and that this 
community is essential to society is translated 
over into a belief that imitation is a natural 
internal force, working to bring about the like- 
ness Closer inquiry shows, however, that 
other causes are chiefly responsible, and that 
so far as there is a distinctive psychological 
tendency to imitate, it works effectively only 
in subordination to these other factors 

Upon the personal side, the initial factor 
is the tendency of native impulses and acquired 


habits to complete or realize themselves in some 
external form The child spontaneously, nat- 
urally or instinctively as we say, tries to effect 
something, urged on by the force of his own 
impulsive tendency. He reaches out his hand, 
makes babbling noises, tries to throw a ball, 
to walk, etc. Intent upon his end, he uncon- 
sciously selects and adapts anything he notes 
that might help him He does what he sees 
others do in the same situation, not in order 
to imitate them, — a matter of which he may 
be quite unconscious, — but as a way of exe- 
cuting his own inchoate tendency. The mere 
imitation of others, apart from selective use, 
IS found in imbeciles, in the less intelligent 
children, and in the more mechanical and empty 
moments of intelligent children. When reliance 
upon imitation is urged in teaching, the essen- 
tial thing in the natural situation, personal 
initiative in a certain direction, is forgotten, and 
there is substituted for it a servile dependence 
upon the ends of others. Since the process of 
selecting and adapting the observed actions of 
others to one’s own results involves intelligence, 
while taking the acts of others as one’s ends 
abrogates judgment, it is not surprising that 
objection is made out of school to the latter 
process. 

Further examination shows that imitation, 
even in its subordinate r61e, is properly called 
such from without, not from within. Psy- 
chologically what occurs is a case of the wider 
principle of sensori-motor adaptation. While 
the human infant is not limited to predeter- 
mined coordinations of sensory stimulus and 
motor response, as are the young of lower ani- 
mals, the necessities of life require that there 
be some preference for certain forms of be- 
havior in connection with certain modes of 
excitation. A stimulus of light, for example, 
at once induces movement of the eyes in fixing 
and following it This act operates in turn as 
stimulus to the body to throw itself into a cer- 
tain posture, to the arm and hand to reach, and, 
at times, to follow by tracing the movements 
of the light Persons watching a runner, a 
baseball batter, or one performing a gymnastic 
feat unintentionally sway the body sympa- 
thetically Externally viewed, there is accept- 
ance of another as a model for copy, psy- 
chologically viewed, there is the only comple- 
tion of the sensori-motor coordination involved 
in every act of perception. Accordingly^ from 
the side of individual development, “ imita- 
tion ” is but a species of a wider genus. Per- 
sons act much ahke and think much alike b(‘- 
cause they are subject to the same stimuli and 
are urged on by the same needs. 

The case works out in a similar way from 
the social side. Mere imitation would nevei 
even make a beginning of a society, be- 
cause it would only give a number of persons 
doing the same thing at the same time. A 
society involves diversity of activities on the 
part of different persons (division of labor, in 
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a wide sense of that term) and cooperation 
of different acts to a common end But in 
addition to this co-adaptation of different acts 
to a single result f which is found m machinery), 
there must be also an intellectual and emo- 
tional appreciation of the common end and 
of the relation of the diverse individuals to it 
This fact has been partially recognized in 
Baldwin’s version of Tarde’s theorv, for he 
criticizes Tarde on tlie ground that his doctrine 
would apply equally well to a collection of 
tuning forks where one vibrates in response to 
another (Consequently he amends the con- 
ception to read imitation of though or mental 
contents^ not of acts In effect, this is to sur- 
render the idea of imitation and keep merely 
the name, for thoughts or mental contents 
as such, cannot possibly be imitated, being 
invisible and unobservable And the details 
of Baldwin’s account show that what he really 
is dealing with is the various processes by which 
one person arrives at community of beliefs and 
ideas with others This confirms our state- 
ment that the so-called imitation ” is simplv 
a name for the fact that different persons do, 
in the same community, think alike, that like- 
ness of thought being necessary to social life, but 
t liat it IS not a causal factor by which this com- 
munity of ideas and emotions is brought about 
Educationally, the emphasis upon imitation 
as the essential fact about society not only fails 
to throw light upon the causal forces by which 
social direction is brought about, but in a pro- 
gressive society sets up a false ethical ideal 
It makes identity of belief a good, and the 
supreme social good, just by itself Such a 
standard obtains only in static communities, 
controlled by conformity to custom, and i1 is 
a symptom and a cause of their stationary 
nature The intellectual and moral progress 
of the human race has come through first tolerat- 
ing and then encouraging divergencies and 
diversities of thought, — the essence of indi- 
viduality, — and through the conception that 
mere identity of thoughts is not an end in 
itself, but an incident of the accomplishment of 
other ends More specifically, it is quite con- 
trary to the spirit of a democratic and pro- 
gressive society to set up as a conscious end 
the idea that one, even if he be only an im- 
mature child, shall repeat the acts of another 
so as to arrive at a state of passive acquiescence 
in the ideas of others Whether as a psycho- 
logical method or as a social standard, imita- 
tion occupies a subordinate position J D. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EDUCATION.— 

Immigration creates duties for the administra- 
tion of schools by introducing into the body 
of citizens elements which are alien in speech, 
and are generally of lower intellectual attain- 
ments than the mass of the community. 
Broadly speaking, the problem of assimilating 
the immigrant is the problem of overcoming 
the contrasts between his condition and that 
of the older resident, of wiping out the inequal- 
ities of social condition introduced by his com- 
ing among us. So far as these inequalities 
result from a different upbringing, the problem 
of assimilation is that of education in its largest 
sense But the educative value of environ- 
ment, of laws and of institutions, of contact 
with other and unaccustomed modes of life 
and thought, are not here in question. It is 
also impossible here to discuss the difficulties 
which arise from the places of origin ol im- 
migrants The s]>ecific subject to be considered 
IS how far the established agencies of education, 
the schools, mav and do contribute to the 
assimilation ol the immigrant 

It IS necessary, therefore, to have not only 
a very clear vk'w of what the problem is, but 
also how far the schools are abk* to affect il 
Before going into the details of the situation 
created by immigration, it may be well to 
remernbei the necessary limitations upon th{‘ 
activities of the school administration, and to 
bear in mind that after th(‘ age of fouiteen veais 
has been passed the influence of the school 
system upon any class of individuals depends 
upon their consimt Our subji'ct, theicfon', 
falls naturally into three divisions, the influ- 
ence of the schools (a) upon tlu* adult in n i- 
grant, (6) upon the child imniigiant, and (c) 
upon the second generation, or children of 
native birth and foreign paientage In its 
first phase, the predominant influiuice of the 
school concerns language, in its thud phase, 
general education. In the second phase tlu' 
two influences intermingle in var\ing pro- 
portions. 

Statistics of Immigration — The imn igiants 
arriving in the United States are largely adults 
The figures published by the C-ommissioner- 
General of Immigration show that of 9,555,678 
immigrants in the years 1889 to 1910, 8,398,624 
or 87 9 per cent, were over fourteen years of age. 
How widely this proportion departs from a nor- 
mal age distribution of the population can be 
seen from the fact that in 1900 among the na- 
tive whites only 61 1 per cent were over four- 
teen years of age. 

The figures cited show the predominance of 
the adults among the immigrants. The follow- 
ing table shows 'the races which in the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1899, to June 30, 1910, 
have contributed to the immigration to the 
United States. For convenience of reference 
the proportion of persons over fourteen years 
of age and the proportion of males and females 
have been added : — 
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IMMKiHANTH FOR YEARS ENJ)IN(} JUNE iO, 
1899 TO 1910 



Total 

1 

1“ K CVni 

Uaob or People 

NfTMBER 
OF Immi- 



Over 14 


O KANTS 

Male 

Foiniile 

A ears 





of Vgo 

Afncan (black) 


(>2 2 

.17 8 

89 7 

Anneiuan 

Bohemian and Mora- 

2(>,49K 

7() 5 

2.1 .5 

88 8 

vian , . 

100,189 

57 0 

43 0 

79 (> 

Bulgarian, Servian, 





and Montenegrin . 

97, .191 

9.5 7 

4 .1 

98 2 

(%inei40 . 

(Croatian and Sloven- 

i2,.')90 

9fi 0 

4 0 

95 5 

ian .... 

:i.i5,.54;i 

84 9 

15 1 

95 7 

Cuban . . 

J )almatian, BoHiiian, 

44,211 

()8 5 

.11 5 

82 4 

and Hereegovinian 

31,696 

92 .3 

7 7 

97 4 

Dutch and Flemish . 

87,658 

65 7 

.14 .3 

78 6 

East Indian 

5,786 

98 0 

2 0 

98 9 

English . . 

408,614 

()1 5 

.18 5 

85 0 

Finnish 

151,774 

f)(> 1 

.13 9 

90 9 

French ..... 

11. '■>,783 

58 1 

G 9 

84 3 

German . . . . 

754, .17.5 

.59 4 

K) 6 

S3 0 

Greek . . . . 

21(i,9(i2 

<)5 1 

4 9 

9(> 2 

Hebrew . . . 

1,074,442 

.5(> () 

4.1 4 

75 1 

Irish 

439,724 

47 9 

52 1 

94 7 

Italian, North . . 

372, ()68 

78 3 

21 7 

91 1 

Italian, South 

1,911,933 

78 () 

21 4 

88 4 

Jupane.se 

148,729 

83 8 

16 2 

98 3 

Korean . 

7,790 

90 8 

9 2 

9.3 2 

Lithuanian . 

175,258 

70 () 

29 4 

92 1 

Magyar . . . 

3.38,151 

72 2 

27 8 

90 8 

Mexican 

41,914 

66 0 

34 0 

78 1 

Pacific Islander 

357 

78 4 

21 () 

<14 1 

l^oliah 

949,064 

69 5 

30 5 

90 8 

Portuguese 

72,897 

.59 5 

40 .5 

76 7 

Roumanian . . 

82,704 

91 0 

9 0 

97 7 

Russian 

83,574 

8,5 0 

15 0 

92 7 

Huthenian (Russniak) 

147,.375 

74 4 

25 () 1 

95 .5 

Scandinavian . 

686,306 

61 8 1 

38 2 1 

<10 5 

Scotch . . . . 

136,842 

615 1 

36 5 ! 

84 U 

.Slovak . . . 

377,527 

70 5 

29 5 ; 

90 7 

Spanish . . 

51,051 

82 8 : 

17 2 1 

<10 <1 

Spanish American 
.Syrian . . . 

10,669 

69 9 1 

30 1 

84 4 

56,909 

67 9 1 

.12 1 

84 1 

Turkish 

12,9.54 

96.3 1 

3 7 1 

97 8 

Welsh . 

West Indian (ex- 

20,752 

6.5 1 

1 

149 

82 .1 

cept Cuban) 

11,569 

.57 8 I 

42 2 ’ 

' 86.3 

Gther peoples 

11,7.35 

92 0 

8 0 

9,5 5 

Not Bpecihed . . 

77 

7(>() i 

2.14 

87 0 

Total . . . 

9,555,073 

1 

69 5 1 

.io.r> 

87^9 


In the entire number here s^ven the non- 
English-speaking races predominate They con- 
stitute an aggregate of 8,549,741, or 89 5 per 
cent of the total There is quite a contrast be- 
tween these figures and those of the census in 
which we find reflected the influence of the older 
immigration. The earliest distribution of the foi - 
eigii born by countries of birth is in the census of 
1850. In this census there were enumerated 
2,244,602 persons of foreign birth, of whom 
756,079, or 33.8 per cent, were from non-Eng- 
lish-speaking countries On the other hand, the 
provisional figures of the census of 1910 show 
that of 13,342,500 foreign whites 9,571,700, or 
71.7 per cent, are from non-English-speaking 
countries. In other words, recent immigration is 
bringing to our shores an increasing number of 
persons who do not know our language 


Schools for Adult Immigrants So Ini as 

these persons are adults, and most of thmn ;m‘, 
the schools can as a rule help them to a knowl- 
edge of English only in so fai as they .show 
themselves willing to avail themselves of the 
opportunities which the evening schools affoid 
Originally established for the benefit of persons 
who had had no early opportunitit's foi an 
elementary education, our evening schools no 
longer .serve to any large extent to educate tlie 
native population in the three R\s B(‘sideh 
the higher grades and high school woik main- 
tained for those' who wish to continue an (‘duea- 
tion already begun, tlu'y .serve principally to 
teach the English language and a few rudiments 
to foreigners No comprehensive inve.stiga- 
tion has yet been undertaken as to the extent 
to which this service is being rendc'nal by the 
evening schools of the country 

NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS TO THE UNITFD 
STATES 1892 ;^ TO 1910-1911 ()I FOURTEEN 
YEARS OF AGE AND UPWARD, TOGETHEU 
WITH THOSE UNABLE TO READ AND WRIJ i: 

From Roports — Bureau of Iminigration 


I 




UnABIL to Rf\D AM) W KITL 

Fisc a.i A ear 




Ending 

Total 



JUNL 10 






Nunibf r 

P( r ( (‘Mt 

189.3 

» 359,15.3 

2 61,038 

’ 17 0 

1894 

» 227,062 

2 .4‘),77.{ 

‘ 17 5 

1895 

• 213,449 

2 42,302 

' 19 8 

189(> 

1 290,526 

78,1.10 

26 ‘1 

1897 

’ 197.205 

43,008 

' 21 S 

1898 

’ 191.032 

4.3.057 

< 22 5 

1899 

267,732 

(»0.44(> 

22 U 

1900 

393,948 

93,576 

23 8 

1901 

425,35() 

1 1 7,587 

27 () 

1902 

574, ()80 

162,188 

28 2 

190.3 

754,615 

185,667 

24 6 

1904 

702,720 

168,188 

24 0 

1905 

911.831 

230,882 

25 3 

1906 

1 9()4,462 

265,0()8 

27 5 

P407 

, 1,147,005 

.337,573 

29 4 

1908 

670,722 

171,293 

2.5 5 

1909 

663,492 

191,049 

28 8 

1910 

921,061 

2.53, 5()9 

27 5 

1911 

760,750 

182,273 

24 0 


’ Fiftoon yoarH and over 
2 .S(‘v(‘ntef'n yoars and over 
■* notoh ^ and - 


A few illustrations drawn from school reports 
of larger cities will show the importance and 
extent of this .service which is rendered to the 
foreigner by tin' evening schools In New York 
(hty in the school year 1909-1910 there were 
80,369 pupils eni oiled in the elementary eve- 
ning schools, and of these 33,436 were foreigners 
learning English In Newark in the same year 
there were 9135 pupils enrolled in the evening 
schools of elementary grade. Of these 3055 
were in cla.sses for teaching English to foreign- 
ers The superintendent estimates further 
that among those in other evening schools a 
large proportion, certainly over one fourth, were 
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NUMBER AND BER ( ENT OF IMMKiRANTS 
ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STM ES WHO 
WERE FOURTEEN YEARS OF AOE OR OVER 
AND WHO (^OULD NEITHER READ NOR 
WRITE, DURING THE FISC'AL YEARS ISM) 
TO 1910, BY RACE OR PEOPLE 


Compiled from Reports of the (Commissioner-General of 
Immigration 




Numbeh 14 

Unable to Head 
OR White 

U^f’F OH l*KO»*I.K 

Aoe oh Oveh 






\i)MirrED 

Number 

P.T 
( 'ent 

Afriran (black) 


30,177 

5,733 

19 0 

Armenian 
Bohemian and 

Mo- 

23,523 

5,624 

23 9 

ravian 


79,721 

1,322 

1.7 

BulKaiian, Servian, 


and Montenegrin . 

95,596 

39,903 

41 7 

(’hinese 

Croatian and 

Slo- 

21,584 

1,516 

7 0 

veman 


320,977 

115,785 

36 1 

(^uban 


36,431 

2,282 

6 3 

Dalmatian, Bosnian, 



and Herzegovinian 

30,861 

12,653 

41.0 

Dutch and Flemish 

68,907 

3,043 

44 

East Indian 


5,724 

2,703 

47 2 

English . . 


347,458 

3,647 

1 0 

Finnish . 


137,916 

1,745 

I 3 

Froneh . . 


97,638 

(),145 

6 3 

German . . 


625,793 

32,236 

5 2 

Greek . . 


208,608 

55,089 

26 4 

Hebrew . . 


806,786 

209,507 

26 0 

Irish . . 


416,640 

10,721 

2 6 

Italian, North 


339,301 

38,8)7 

11 5 

Italian, South 


1,690,376 

911,566 

53 9 

Japanese 


146,172 

35,956 

24 6 

Korean . . 


7,259 

2,763 

38 1 

Lithuanian . 


161,441 

79,001 

48 9 

Magyar 

• 

> 307,082 

2 35,004 

11 4 

Mexican 


32,721 

18,717 

57 2 

Pacific Islander 


336 

83 

24 7 

Polish . . 


861,303 

304,675 

35 4 

Portuguese , . 


55,930 

38,122 

68 2 

Roumanian . . 


80.839 

28,266 

35 0 

Russian 


77,479 

29,777 

38 4 

Ruthoniaii (Russmak) 

140,775 

75,165 

53 4 

Scandinavian 



530,634 

2,221 

04 

Scotch . . . 


115,788 

707 

07 

Slovak . . . 


342.583 

82,216 

24 0 

Spanish . . . 


46,418 

6,724 

14 5 

Spanish- American 

9,008 

547 

6 1 

Svnaii 


47,834 

25,496 

53 3 

Turkish 


12,670 

7,536 

59 5 

W-hh 

West Indian 

(ex- 

17,076 

322 

1 9 

cept Cuban) 

9,983 

320 

3 2 

Oth"*r peoples . 


11,209 

5,001 

44 6 

Not specified . 


07 

5 

75 

Total . . 


8,398,624 

2,238.801 

26 7 


^ Including 693 “ Hungarians ” in 1899 
2 Including 35 “ Hungarians ” in 1899 

of foreign birth In Jersey City in an enroll- 
ment of 2240 in evening schools 1122 were of 
foreign birth In Philadelphia in a total regis- 
tration of 12,230 in elementary evening schools 
6354 were of foreign birth Chicago in the 
school year 1907-1908 had 20,133 enrolled in 
all its evening schools, and among them were 
12,344 in the foreign classes and 1267 other 
persons of foreign birth in other classes. There 
are also a very few interesting day classes 


for foreign adults, which are frequented by 
persons, such as watchmen, who pursue then 
regular callings at night 

Illiteracy among Immigrants. — The prob- 
lem of the immigrant is not only one of language, 
but of general education. Unfortunately we 
possess no generally accepted standards by 
which education can be statistically measured, 
except for such slight minimum of education 
as is represented by the ability to read and 
write In the absence of other measures, this 
becomes important. It is a familiar fact that 
the immigrants do not measure up to the stand- 
ard of literacy which prevails in the nation at 
large, and especially in the white population. 
The table on the preceding page summarizes 
by years the illiteracy of immigrants 

There is in these figures no evidence of im- 
provement during the period, but rather the 
reverse This change may be due in part to 
the shifting of the character of immigration. 
In this connection the table of illiteracy bv 
races which precedes is of interest 

An examination of this table reveals great 
diversity. Many of the races here represented 
show a less degree of illiteracy than was found 
in 1900 in the native white population of the 
United States (4 64 per cent) Others show 
a mu(‘h larger percentage, which in several cases 
represents more than half the immigrants 
Some of the races represented in the table have 
been coming to the United States in greater or 
less number for many years These are the 
Dutch, English, Flemish, French, (lerman, 
Irish, Portuguese, Scandinavian, Scotch, Span- 
ish, and Welsh The rernaindei are compara- 
tively newcomers Designating the former 
for convenience as the old and the latter as tlu* 
new immigration, we have the following results 
as to illiteracy among the two classes in the 
period 1899 to 1910 


ARRIVALS 1899-1910, FOURTEEN YEARS OF 
AGE AND UPWARD 



I'OTAL 

Illitekatf 

Per (’j«nt 

ll LITERATE 

Old . 

2,122,282 

103,948 1 

4 9 

New . 

6,270,342 

2,134,863 

34 0 

Total 

8,398,624 

1 2,238,811 

26 7 


It would be a mistake to assume from the.se 
figures that immigrants are necessarily more' 
illiterate than formerly They merely show 
that if immigration came to-day from the same 
countries as formerly there would be less illit- 
eracy than at present In 1850, 42 per cent 
of the foreign born were Irish Ten years 
earlier, in 1841, the Irish census ascertained the 
fact that 53 per cent of the population were 
illiterate Hence we may infer that the illiteracy 
of the immigrant was as great sixty years ago 
as it is to-day. 
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The statistics of illuoracy ainoii^z; iiiiinigrants 
arc in part borne out by tlu; census figures 
for the illiteracy of the foreign liorn The cen- 
sus figures are as follows. — 

I Census Pek Cent 1 lute hate 

1880 12 0 

1890 13 1 

1900 12 9 

1910 12 8 

The wide difference betwecMi these figures 
and those of the ininiigration authorities might 
be accounted for on the supposition that the 
older iinniigration had less illiteracy, and henc(‘ 
the jiercentage was less among the foreign 
born, with its many representatives of this class, 
than among the recent immigrants As we 
liave seen, this position is hardly tenable The 
('xplanation may he in part that among the 
birds of passage who come and go there are 
more illiterates than among those who perma- 
nently remain in this countiv 

It IS clear from the consideration which has 
already been given to the ages of the immi- 
grants that the public school can do little 
toward reducing this illiteracy Onlv a small 
proportion of the immigrants themselves come 
perforce under the operations of the school 
svstem, since relativelv few are under fourteen 
years of age, the usual limit of compulsory 
school laws Night schools can, as we have seen, 
do something, but their influence is limited 
Those who in the struggle to get a foothold 
yet hnd time to avail tlnunselves of the oppoi- 
tunitics such schools afford, are for the most 
part those who have a reading knowlt'dge of 
their own languages Hefoie consideiing the 
question of the relation of the schools to the 
small class of child immigrants, we mav inquire 
how far the illiteracy of the immigrant and 
of the foreign born tends to perpetuate itself 
in the second generation 

Illiteracy among Children of Foreign Parents. 
— On this point the census enumerations bear 
gratifying testimony The native whites of 
foieign parents liave a smaller percentage of 
illiteracy than the native' whites of native 
parentage The testimony of the census of 
1900 was as follows. — 


mentioned it is less for the persons of foreign 
than of native parentage This apparent 
advantage in favor of the foreign element is 
due to the fact that they are more largely 
city dwellers than the pure native stock, and 
enjoy on the whole better educational advan- 
tages. If the two groups be compared m the 
same localities, as, for instance, in the cities, there 
appears a slight advantage in favor of the purely 
native stock, though, as already noted, the 
amount of illiteracy for either class is insig- 
nificant In the disappearance of the differ- 
ence as res])ects illiteracy between native and 
foreign elements in the second generation we 
have indirect evidence of the service of the 
schools in assisting in the assimilation of the 
immigration. 

Schools and Young Immigrants — We may 

now return to the question, what can the schools 
do for the child immigrant ? This manifestly 
depends upon the age of the child, which deter- 
mines the length of time which it will stay under 
the school influence If the child is under 
school age at the time of its arrival in the United 
States, it enters the school with little more hand- 
icap than children of the same race who are 
born in this country If, on the other hand, the 
child is twelve years old when it comes here, 
it is not likely to have more than two years’ 
schooling 

Just how the children arriving in the United 
States are distributed as to ages is nol appar- 
ent from the statistics of immigration An 
investigation conducted by the Inunigration 
Uommission in twelve different cities in the 
United States showed that of 38,254 children 
having foreign fathers there were 8724, or 22.8 
per cent, born abroad Of the latter informa- 
tion was available as to the agt* of anival in 
the United States, as follows* — 


Age I 

Numbek 

1 Per Cint 

1 

t 

Under 8ix years 

4785 

57 1 

Six and seven year'? . 

1647 1 

1 19 7 

Eight and nine vears 

1108 1 

13 2 

Ten years and over . 

838 I 

_iqp 


8378 1 

100 0 


Put OnT lLLirEU\TF 

Native White 

Nortli Atlantic North Central 

Native parents . . 17 2 8 

J^’orcign parents . 15 13 

Instead of figures for the United States, those 
of the divisions where th(‘ foreign element is 
most numerous are given in order that the two 
groups may be compared under circumstances 
as nearly as possible identical In each case 
the proportion of illiteracv is gratifvingly small, 
hut it may be noted that in each group of states 


It apjiears that more than half the children 
had not yet reached the age of school attend- 
ance 

For the older child the problem of the public 
school IS largely one of language rather than of 
general education How can these children 
be taught to understand what is going on around 
them in the school? Where they are few in 
number the common expedient is to put them 
into the first grade and hope that they will 
gradually be able to take part in the school 
work This is largely leaving them to work 
out their own salvation, but it places them in 
favorabh' position to do so It introduces 
them to the English language in its simplest 
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forms, as the vocabulary of the teacher in first- Native Children of Foreign Parents. — Our 
grade instruction is of necessity limited to discussion of the relation of the schools to the 
simple words and is combined into simple immigrant children has brought us by natural 
sentences. Better results are obtained when stages to the consideration of a group among 
it is possible by reason of their number to place them, in which the fact of foreign birth has 
these pupils in a special class under a teacher little significance except as it involves foreign 
skilled in teaching them English and awaiting parentage There is in fact little difference ten 
a certain proficiency in English, before assign- years later between the child who was brought 
ing them to the regular grades Such classes into this country as an infant in arms and his 
are a regular feature of many school systems one or two years younger brother or sister who 
of our cities with a large immigrant popula- was born in this country We may therefore 
tion. The obstacle to the gem'ralization of this now inquire as to the relation of the schools to 
system is that there are not enough children children of foreign jiarentagc. 
of this description in each of the schools to The native children of foreign jiarcntage in our 
constitute special classt's This is in practice schools represent the offspring of many races, 
largely overcome bv the habit of the ininugiaiits which may or may not vary from the native w hite 
of settling in definite localities in t he cities wlu'rc American in language, but are supposed to \ ai v 
they find others of their race to at least some extent in tiaditions, ideals, 

Special Classes —In New York (htv, where and aspirations Such differences appear, so 
the special classes for foreigners are highly far as the record goes, to have had little effect 
developed, the foreign-born child of eight j^oars in perpetuating among the second generation 

of age or under is usually placed in the regular that great degree of ignorance which we term 

grades, the special classes being considered illiteracy. It may, however, be that if we 

necessary only for older pupils With upwards could establisli some higher standard of pio- 
of 600,000 pupils in the elementary schools of ficiency it would be seen that there was some 
New York City in 1900, there weie 1240 in divergence between the progress of childien 
these special classes Cincinnati gives to the of native as compared with foreign pai outage 
newly arrived children who arc nine years ot Considerable light can b(‘ had cn the problems 

age or over training especially in English of school advancement by a study of the 

One class suffices for the citv It is obvious facts of grades and ages of* the pupils, and es- 

that the needs of the older immigrant child, pecially of the relation of the two expressed 

however important to the individual himself, in the now familiar concept of letardation (v r ) 
do not present a problem of such magnitude The investigations of the Immigration Com- 
that It taxes in any way the lesources of the mission in 1908 conducted by the writ(‘r, the 
school system results of which have been only jiartiully 

For the younger immigrant child, who was published, cover a wid(‘ range, einbiacing ‘a 
brought here by his parents as an infant, and study of pupils in thirty-seven diffeient citK's 
who enters school at the same age as other These investigations distinguish pupils by 
children, the problem of language is of no parentage determined by the race of the fat hef 
special significance It is not infrequently sup- The contrast which here concerns us is between 
posed that the language problem is the most white children having fathers boin in tl)is 
serious one in the education of the child of for- country, and those wliose fatheis wrrv born 
eign parents The experience of the schools so abioad Inthelattei group are included native* 
far as the younger children an* concerned, whit(‘s of foreign parentage, the predominant 
refutes this view The foreign child who enters element, and foreign white, but as we have 
the first grade, or better still the kindergarten, already seen, the last-named are comparatively 
has no unusual difficultv The language of the f(*w in number Jt would exceed the limits of 
schoolroom is so simple that its comprehension space to give anything more than a f(‘W bii(f 
IS readily acquiied and the child advances notes of the main results of this investigation 
at an equal pace in his knowledge of English 

and his studies It is understood that in the FUPIL8 IN HCHOOL AT EACH A(iE EOR 1000 
Philippine Islands no difficultv is (Micountered NINE YEARS 

in teaching in the English language, and the -r- _ - -- - _ 

writer had a like experience in conducting the (’hii.dkkn oi< 5 Ylahh 0 7 Yi auh 

schools of Porto Rico In these instances Eng- - — - 

Iwh IK iiscd as a modiinii of iiistiuHion when Natiw fathore . . S4 73.) !»4,3 

there is far less English as a background in the Efm'iKn fathf^s . . 89 77i> \m 

environment of the child than in our American 

cities It is not contended that foi these very ~ 

young children an ignorance of English is not The figures for the ages are used to establish 
a factor of some iniportance. But its impor- certain probabilities in regard to entering and 

tance consists not in a direct impediment to leaving school Pupils in school in the early 

the progress of the child, but m its significance ages are compared with the estimated number 
as an indication of a home environment unfa- at nine years of age computed by taking th(' 

vorable to the school progress of the children. average of those reporting the three ages eight, 
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nine, and ten years. The results in proportions 
are given on previous page. 

In like manner we can compare the older 
children in school with the computed nuinher 
at the age of eleven. 

PUPILS IN SCHOOL AT EACH ACiE FOR 1000 
AT AGE OF ELEVEN YEARS 


^ 14 

14 

1.) 

lei 

17 

18 

Children oi 

Years 

Yl ARM 

Yearh 

Yearh 

Yl- Alts 

Native f ith 't ^ 1 96 1 

7(){) 

.50 1 

297 

173 

1.1(> 

Fon'ign fath 'is j 9Y) 

065 

443 

145 

71 

1 

57 


Th(‘S(‘ paraU(‘l figure's show clearly that theie 
IS veiy little difference between the children 
of native' fathe'rs and those eif foieign fathers 
with respect to their early entrance in the 
schools There is, however, a smaller repre- 
sentatieiii eff the children beyond the schoed 
age among those whose parents are foreign 
than among those whose parents are native 
Such a smaller representation might be due 
in the case of individual races to the fact that 
111 these ages there' were fewer childien in the 
corrimiinitv But with respect to the childien of 
loreign parentage as a whole, such an explana- 
tion IS not valid, and the more obvious one that 
childien of this class drop out of schools sooner 
than those whose parents are native a])plies 
('ontirmation of the conclusion that the chil- 
dien of foreign parentage leave school at an 
('ailiei ag(‘ than tliose of native is found in the 
following figures, which distiibute the childien 
among the different schools 


PER ('ENT (^F \LL PUPILS IN DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF S('HO(^LS 


('HII 1>U> N OI 


Native fathers 
ForeiKii fathers 


' 1 I 

Kindi k- Iguamm^k 


4 3 
4 4 


52 1 
57 h 


41 5 
.44 4 


1 SeHIKID 


0 1 
4 7 


It, will be noted thiit in the giaininar and high 
schools where the children are of older age the 
proportions are less for the children of foreign 
])ar('nts than those of native parents 

With respect to the progress of children 
within the schools, we have a convenient rneas- 
ure in the concept of r'etardation This is 
calculated m the following ratios for all ele- 
mentary pupils and also for those jnipils who 
are tenj ek'ven, and twelve years of age 

PER CENT OF PUPILS WHO ARE RETARDED 


Pupils, 10, 11, and 
12 Years of Age 


42.0 
46 2 


Children of 

All Elementary 

Native fathers . . 

34 1 

I^'oreign fathers . 

36 0 


By both methods of calculation it appears 
that the retardation of the children of foreign 
parents is somewhat gi eater than those of 
native fiarents, but the most remarkable 
result of these investigations is not that tlu' 
difference is so great, but that the difference 
is so small In other words, this investigation 
confirms in general terms the showing of the 
census that so far as intellectual attainments 
are concerned any difference between the na- 
tive and the foreign stock practically disap- 
pears in the second generation 

It IS to be noted that in the forc^going per- 
centages in the investigation of the Immigra- 
tion (k)mmission we are dealing with the ])U])ds 
of foreign stock, and not merely with those of 
fore'ign parentage Had the investigation elim- 
inated the children of foreign stock who were 
born abroad, it is more than likely that even 
the small differences which have been observed 
would disappear in the contrast between tlu' 
children born in the United States of foreign 
jiarents compared with those born of native 
parents In a more limited investigation under- 
taken by the commission, where it was possible 
to make this distinction, there were a number of 
cities in which the retardation of the children 
born in the United States of foreign parents 
was even less than that of purely native chil- 
dren 

This special investigation brought out clearly 
the fact that the language inherited by children 
of foreign birth was not in itvself a serious 
obstacle to the progress of children in American 
schools. The backwardness of the foreign 
child and the child of for(ugn descent, so far 
as it IS established by this investigation, a])- 
pears as a result of vaiious conditions of home 
life which are unfa voi able to the best progress 
of the children in the school However great 
the dutK's which immigration creates for the 
administration of schools in the Ihiited State's, 
the records show that the schools have in large' 
degree' master e'd those' duties and have' e'e n- 
tnbuted in no small measure' tei th(' graelual 
])rocess ejf assimilation bv which the feuei^n 
('lements are merged intei the boely eif the An e r- 
ican people B P F 
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Much penodical literature will be found under the title 
Immigration, in Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature 
and in the Readers' Guide to Periodical Literaiure 
(Cumulated) 

IMMUNITIES. — See Exemptions, 
School Management. 

IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY — See London, University 

OF. 


References : — 

Giddinos, F. H Principles of Sociology. (New York, 
1896.) 

Wundt, W. Ouilinee of Psychology. (Leipzig, 1897.) 

IMPURITIES IN THE AIR OF SCHOOL- 
ROOMS. — See Air of the Schoolroom; 
Cleanliness op the Schoolroom; Heating 
AND Ventilation. 

INATTENTION. -- See Attention. 


IMPRESSION — A general word referring 

to sensory mental processes. Thus one re- INCENTIVES. — See Rewards and Pun- 
ceivcs a visual impression from a bright object, ishments, also Attention; Interest, Mo- 
an auditory impression from a source of sound, tives; School Management. 

Practically synonymous with the word ^^sensa- 
tion ” In ordinary parlance, the word is used INCEPTION. — (Latin indpere, to begin, 
with a somewhat more general sense to refer to commence ) The ceremony of admission to 
sinking experiences as well as simple sensory the rank or grade of master or doctor in the 
processes C. H. J. medieval universities. With it was connected 

Sec Sensation. the entrance on the teaching career by actual 

performance of duties pertaining to it Two 
IMPRESSION — In Method — The tra- influences may be traced in the ceremony of 
ditional methods of te^aching in the lower inception: (1) Of Roman law, ‘‘according to 
schools have been for the large part dogmatic which a man was invested with the de facto 
and authoritative. They called for a receptive possession of his office by an actual and solemn 

attitude on the part of the child, rather than performance of its functions ” (Rashdall), 

one which is active There is, however, a and (2) the guild initiation of a master by oldc'r 

vigorous reaction expressing itself against such members, and possibly the ceremony of in- 

inodes of procedure Its effects are noted m vestiture of a knight The ceremony at Pans 

the effort to introduce subjects which call for University was performed in the schools of the 

increased motor and mental activity upon the respective faculties, and consisted of the placing 

part of the child, thus manual training, sing- of the cap or bnetta on the candidate’s head 

iiig, drawing, and play have grown in favor A and the granting of the ring and the book by 

similar effect is found m the domain of teaching his former master, who also conferred on him a 

method. Teaching the children to study kiss and a benediction The mceptor was tlien 

rather than merely to memorize is a move- placed in the master’s chair and delivered a 

inent toward the development of a larger lecture or held a disputation The expensiss 

initiative m the pupil Dramatization and of the ceremony were considerably increased 

“action work” as modes of instruction are by the custom of making presents to the older 

other influences suggesting increased emphasis master, of contributing to the society’s funds, 

l)y the modern teacher on the self-activity of and of giving a banquet to the new colleagues 

the child The popular pedagogical phrase, Inception became in time more important than 

“ No impression without expression,” sum- the Chancellor’s license to teach, and corre- 

marizes the modern psychological attitude sponded in every way to the compulsion to 

toward instruction H. S. belong to a guild before a trade or craft could 

See Teaching, Principles of; Motor be practiced. 

Activity The inception or principimn was common in 

Pans and the northern universities, at Bologna 
IMPULSE — Activity which is not pre- the corresponding ceremony or public exami- 

ceded by deliberation, which follows irame- nation was known as the ennventas, which was 

diately upon an external impression and is con- conducted in the cathedral and was moie 

sequently likely to be relatively iinintellgent, is elaborate and expensive than at Paris (’om- 

described as impulsive The term “ impulse ” pare the use of the term commencement {q v ) 

is used not only for the above described type for the graduation ceremonies in American 

of activity, but it is used as a general term universities, 

to indicate any tendency on the part of in- See Degrees; Universities. 
dividuals toward definite lines of action. That 

IS, there is a general impulse toward imitation INCIDENTAL EDUCATION. — It is held 
(q.v.), an impulse toward self-preservation, by some that a certain mental capacity can be 

(See Instinct ) Impulsive activity is charac- trained without explicit attention to this par- 

teristic of undeveloped individuals. The sav- ticular faculty Thus, if we carry on a course 

age is impulsive m his activities rather than in history, there may oe an incidental training 
deliberate. The child is impulsive of the moral sense. The possibilities of leav- 

C. H. J. mg certain phases of education to be taken 
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care of in a secondary way in connection with 
major forms of training has been much dis- 
cussed. It would be economical, if we could 
relegate the training in reading to the science 
class, devoting the major attention in this 
class to the subject inatter, and yet securing 
incidentally for the children the ability to use 
language. A distinction of importance should 
undoubtedly be made in these discussions A 
certain type of training may be incidental from 
the point of view of the child, but explicit and 
primary from the point of view of the teacher 
On the other hand, a certain type of training 
may be incidental both for the teacher and for 
the child In this latter case the training 
which is treated as incidental is likely to be 
neglected altogether In the former case, 
while the child regards himself as working for 
a given end, he may be induced through skill- 
ful guidance to carry on a variety of activities 
which will conduce to training m a number of 
different directions The secondary hues of 
training are incidental in this case only for the 
child, not for the teacher C. H. J. 

See Formal Education; Family Educa- 
tion. 

INCIDENTAL METHOD — Any plan call- 
ing for the teaching of a scries of facts, forms, 
or skills incident to the systematic study of 
some other subject utilizes the ^‘incidentar’ 
method of teaching Arithmetic, spelling, and 
grammar are among the subjects that are 
sometimes taught incidentally Thus if arith- 
metic IS not taught systematically as a subject 
till the third school year, it is taught inci- 
dentally during the hrst two years, that is, 
such arithmetical facts are taught as occur m 
the normal experience of the child or within 
the other school subjects. Again, those who 
propose that the subject of grammar should 
not be taught as a separate subject suggest 
that its important and useful facts might be 
taught as mere incidents of written composi- 
tion A still further instance is found where 
it is urged that spelling should be discontinued 
as a subject with the close of the sixth school 
year and taught incidentally thereafter 

H. S. 

See Methods, Teaching 

INCIDENTAL PERIOD. — In arranging 
the school program it is the practice in some 
schools to leave certain class periods un- 
assigned to a specihc activity, such as a recita- 
tion in arithmetic or a study period in history. 
These hours are termed free or “ un- 
assigned '' periods, and are utilized by the 
teacner only as special need occurs, such as the 
need to bring up a class in language, or to 
render additional assistance to individuals who 
are behind in their work Because of the use 
of such time for incidental needs that arise in 
the course of the regular teaching, they are 
termed incidental periods ’’ H. S. 


INCOHERENCE. — See Speech Defects 

INCOMMENSURABLE QUANTITIES - 

Quantities that have no common measure with 
a quantity arbitrarily taken as the unit For 
example, it the side of a square is taken as 
unity, the diagonal of the square is incom- 
mensurable with it, and numericaUy it is repre- 
sented by V 2 The number V2 is called an 
incommensurable number, there being no 
integer or common fraction that will exactly 
divide it and unity Incommensurable num- 
bers have of late been the subject of extended 
study, notably by Dedekind and G. Cantor 
From the standpoint of the secondary school, 
the interest in incommensurable numbers and 
magnitudes centers in the work in radicals in 
algebra and in the so-called “ incommensurable 
cases in geometry The scientific study of 
incommensurable numbers is so recent that no 
attempt has been made to introduce the modern 
theory into elementary algebra On the other 
hand, the study of incommensurable lines, 
surfaces, and volumes found place in Euclid's 
Elements^ and hence it still appears in many 
textbooks in plane and solid geometry A 
popular treatment of the subject from the 
numeiical standpoint would be quite as easy 
as one that relates to geometry It is, how- 
ever, the growing opinion that the concept is 
too abstract for the immature mind of the 
high-school pupil The treatment of the sub- 
ject in the current geometries is not scientific, 
and, since it is merely a popular introduction 
to the theory and is understood by a relatively 
small number of pupils, it is, at the present 
time, passing out of the high-school curriculum 
m the United States. It is felt that its place 
IS in the calculus, wheie the theory of limits is 
treated with some approach to scientific rigor 
It IS entirely proper, in the secondary school, 
to speak of the incommensurable, both in 
algebra and geometry, explaining its general 
nature Any serious attempt at a scientific 
treatment of the subject is, however, out of 
place at this point m the pupil’s education, 

D. E. S. 

INCORRIGIBLE CHILD — See Excep- 
tional Children, Special Classes; Truant 
Schools 

INCUBATION PERIOD OF DISEASES. 

— See C'oNTAGious Diseases 

INDEPENDENT WORK. — See School 
Management. 

INDETERMINATE EQUATIONS. — An 

equation is said to be indeterminate when 
there are indefinitely many roots that satisfy 
it For example, a; -|- 2 / *= 4 is satisfied by the 
following pairs of roots (0, 4), (1, 3), (2, 2), 
(3, 1), (4, 0), (5,-1), and so on indefinitely, 
and by an infinite number of non-integral roots, 
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INDIA 


■^uch as (3i i), (7i-3i), and (V2, 4-V2). A 
system of equations is indeterminate when 
there are indefinitely many roots that satisfy 
each and every one of the equations. In 
general, if there are n equations and n -h 1 
unknown quantities, the system is indeter- 
minate The subject of indeterminate equa- 
tions, particularly of the second degree, was 
first studied extensively by Diophantus (qv), 
and hence such equations arc often called Dio- 
phantine equations An indeterminate equa- 
tion may have only a limited number of positive 
integral roots, as in the case of x + y * 4, 
or it may have an unlimited number of such 
roots, as in the case of x — y == 4 In the 
older textbooks on algebra the former of these 
two kinds of equation often appeared, with 
the direction that the equation was to be 
solved in positive integers. At present, so 
crowded has the course in elementary algebra 
become, the subject plays practically no part 
in the work preparatory to the American col- 
lege, although it IS found occasionally in the 
college course Since it does not lead to any 
other theory of much importance, it is generally 
felt that the time which an extended study of 
the subject would require may better be devoted 
to other work The subject of alligation (qv) 
IS an early phase of this one, representing a 
crude form of indeterminate analysis applied 
originally to questions of the mixing of metal 
in coinage 

Aside from the general subject of indeter- 
minate equations, there is the special question 
as to when an equation or a system of equa- 
tions IS determinate, and this properly forms 
a significant topic in elementary algebra In 
this connection the graphic representation of 
an equation is helpful 

As an example of an indeterminate equation 
of the second degref', suppose two positive 
integers are to be found such that if their 
product IS taken from the sum of their squares 
the difference shall be a square. In other 
words, required to solve the equation 

-f 2/2 _ ^ 2 / = a square, say 2 ^, 

in positive integers The equation is satisfied if 
r = 2mn — n\ y ^ z ^ vr^ — mn 4* 

and special solutions may be obtained by 
substituting any positive integers for m and 
71, with the limitation that m shall be greater 
than n D E S 


INDETERMINATE FORMS — Certain 


quantities met in algebra are in forms such 
that it IS frequently impossible to determine 


their value. 


For example, 


g 

0 ^ 


, 00 ® are such 


forms. In the secondary school such expres- 


sions are properly avoided, being relegated to 
the calculus where they have place. When 
met in elementary algebra, as in the case of 
(a — 6) -5- (a - b) when a = 6, they are best 


passed over without reference to the funda- 
mental principle of limits that is involved 

It is sufficient, when the symbol ^ arises in 


the interpretation of a problem in elementary 
algebra, to say that a O « 0, where a is any 
finite number; whence, if we think of 0 as 
being admitted as a possible divisor, we have 

a = It is therefore reasonable to define 


the form - as standing for indetermination. 


While not satisfactory as a scientific proof, this 
simple explanation of the reasonableness of the 
definition is sufficient for elementary algebra. 

D E S 


INDEX OF PROHIBITED BOOKS — See 

Literary Censorship. 


INDEXES — See Bibliographies of Edu- 
cation. 


INDIA, EDUCATION IN. — PoHtical Or- 
ganization of the Empire. — Strictly speak- 
ing, the term British India applies only to 
the divisions under direct British adminis- 
tration, and docs not include the native 
states which are indirectly under British rule 
Thie^R^ive states have independent control of 
their eotHjational affairs, but they are rapidly 
adopting system developed for British 
India For purposes of administration, India 
is divided into nine great provinces, namely, 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal, and 
Assam, united provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Northwest Frontier 
Provinces, and Burma There are also the 
following minor charges Coorg, Ajmer-Mer- 
wara, British Baluchistan, and the Andaman 
Islands 15ach of the nine provinces is under 
the administration of a governor, or a lieu- 
tenant-governor The governors of Madras 
and Bombay are appointed by the Crown ; the 
remaining chief officers are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General with the approval of the Crown. 
The minor charges are each under a chief 
commissioner 

Each province is usually broken up into 
divisions under commissioners, and these, 
again, are divided into districts — numbering 
in all about 259 — which are the units of 
local administration. The supreme executive 
authority in India is vested in the Governor- 
General in Council, often styled the Governor 
of India. He is appointed by the crown, and 
usually holds office for five years The control 
of the Governor-General extends to all the 
provinces, but they enjoy a large degree of 
administrative independence varying with their 
importance. The local government of British 
India is vested in municipal boards, the mem- 
bers of which are, in large majority, elected by 
the ratepayers (Acts of 1882-1884). For rural 
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tracts, there are district and local boards which all-pervadmg religious ceremonials — iiicaiiia* 
are in charge of roads, district schools, and tions, sacrifices, and idol worship — still main, 
hospitals tained in parts of India 

The area of the British provinces is 1,097,901 On account of the difficulties of Sanskrit, 
square miles, the population (census 1901), the language of the Vedic literature, the Brah- 
232,072,832, the average population pei square mans had a practical monopoly of learning, 
mile, 211. The area of the native states is the majority merely learned by rote the hymns 
690,272 square miles, the population (census and prayers and ritual used in the religious 
1901), 61,325,376, population per sciuare mile, ceremonies, leaving to the few that lifelong 
189 The totals for India arc, then: aiea, absorption in learning which was one condition 
1,766, 642 square miles, population, 294,361,056, of attaining supreme bliss, 
population per square mile (census 1901), 167 The sacred obligation to teach, laid upon 
The total as given in census of 191 1 is 320,132,537. every one of the higher caste, was accom- 

Ancient Systems of Education — The Hindu plished in general by oral instruction, which 

System, — The endeavor of the British govern- imparted to the privileged the religious ideas 
rnent to engraft a system of modern education and caste obligations that made up the chief 

upon its Indian Empire is impressive by reason concern of life As the social organization 

of the enormous population dealt with, and developed, there gradually grew up separate 
the character of the native civilization and schools of literature, of law, of Vedanta, and 
culture From time immemorial India has even separate schools of astrology or astronomy 
been a land of schools, of literature, and of and of medicine 

philosophy, inseparably associated with the While the Brah manic or Sanskrit schools of 
religions which dominated its people before h'arnmg reached but a small fringe of the 
the advent of the English, and have pro- immense population, the village school had a 

foundly affected the course and progress of much wider range It was an integral part 

education under their auspices The first of of the village life, which, like the caste system, 

these, the Hindu religion, gave to the land the illustrates the organizing genius of the Brah- 

Vedic literature, the Brahmans or priestly mans The soil, chief source of wealth in that 
class, and the caste system, in other words, agricultural land, was controlled by the com- 
all that has proved vital and permanent in munity, though not to the exclusion of private 
Hindu higher education ownership The civil offices — headman, ac- 

The Vedas reveal the religious ideas and the countant, priest, schoolmaster, etc — were 
movement of this Aryan people from the time hereditary in families,* and carried for the in- 
they began their invasions of India, swept eumbent an allotment from the village land 
onward from the Indus to the (langes, over- The various industrial arts, carpentry, pottery, 
came or scattered the indigenous tribes, and weaving in cotton and silk, leather work, 
eventually organized kingdoms each under its stone cutting, and the higher arts fostered 
own ruler, but all dominated by the powerful by royal luxuiv and by the religious cere- 
priesthood * monials, — architecture, sciiljiture, and the 

In the absence of chronological records, all goldsmith’s art, — were also hereditary The 
dates in the early history of India aie infer- ciaftsman, like the civil officers, had his allot- 
ences chiefly from the Hindu language and ment of the village lands, and he was, more- 
literature; but it IS generally agreed that the over, a member of a guild which had rights 
Brahmanic period began about 500 b c and and obligations of its own Thus industrial 
continued with little abatement of power to art was a product of family training 
the thirteenth century of our era The Brah- The village school {palhsala) y like the village 
mans were the priests, teachers, and lawgivers itself, was founded on the sanction of the 

of the people, the custodians of the Vedic Shastras (books of sacred laws) In its primi- 

hymns and authors of the whole body of litera- tive form it was a mere class of village boys 

ture based upon them — the mythologies, fiom five years of age to ten or twelve years, 

rituals, commentaries, and laws — for all of sons of petty landowners, traders, and cul- 
which they claimed divine sanction This tivators, assembled around the master, under 
sacred literature, together with heroic, secular a spreading tree oi in a shed The instruction 
[looms and a crude science, also of Brahmanic Mas oial, and as ('ach lioy had his own task, 

origin, were the substance of Hindu higher the older pupils taught the younger Tracing 

education. The Brahmans determined the the letters on a sandboard with the fingers, 
limits of knowledge for the castes below them- and afterwards on the ground with a crayon, 
selves, the Kshatriyas (warriors), the Vaisyas constituted the earliest exercises; later, words 
(husbandmen), and the Sudras (artisans and and sentences were written on palm leaf or 
traders) Below the Sudras was an undefined on [irepared wooden tablets, with a reed pen 
mass of people, the indigenous tribes, low-down dipped in charcoal ink, the numeration tables, 
Aryans and mixed peoples, indiscriminately money, weights, measures, and simple accounts 
termed’ Pariahs (outcasts) For these there completed the course of instruction In some 
were no rights nor privileges, and no instruc- parts of India, especially in the Punjab, 
tion excepting what filtered down through the there were attempts at regular gradation of 
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classes, and in the trading centers, there 
was a class of schools termed Landi, in which 
boys learned to write a special business char- 
acter The village schools, in which only the 
vernacular language was used, were entirely 
distinct from the Sanskrit colleges (tolfi) The 
former had an eminently practical aim ; what- 
ever formative influence they exercised was 
due to the personal character of the teacher, 
to th(‘ ethical maxims which were copied and 
recited, and to the stories and verses rehearsed 
to the pupils 

The Hrahmanic s^^stem of caste and caste 
education in its full development was limited 
to the “ middle land ” of India; that is, to 
the region north of the Vindhya range com- 
prising the river systems of upper India with 
their fertile valleys; but the village system 
and the religion of Brahma spread throughout 
India 

Aritagonidic Influences — Every religious 
movement that subsequently developed m 
India was a reaction against Brahmanic domi- 
nation, the tyranny of caste, and the monopoly 
of learning Chief among these reactions was 
Buddhism, which prevailed over Northern 
India from the sixth century b c to the eighth 
century a d , when it was driven out of the 
Indian peninsula by the persecutions of the 
Brahmans. Buddhism left no schools in the land, 
but it struck at the heart of Brahmanism 
by its doctrines and its recognition of secular 
teachers (See Buddha and Buddhism ) A 
similar influence was ex(‘rted by the Sikhs, the 
Protestants of the Punjab, who arose in the 
fifteenth century, and whose schools remain to 
th(‘ jiresent time 

Mohammedanism — The Mohammedan re- 
ligion was introduced into India by an alien 
people in the eleventh century, and its jiower 
and p(M*manence were assured by the estab- 
lishment of the Mogul empire in the sixteenth 
century The fust revelation to Mohammed 
IS contained in a single verse of the Koran: 
“Head in the name of thy Lord! “ In obedi- 
ence to this command, every mosque in India, 
like the cathedrals of Europe, had a school 
attached, in which children were taught the 
Arabic alphabet and selected verses of the 
Koran. In the higher schools, which wer(‘ 
supported by imperial grants and private 
bounty, h'arned Mohammedans taught Arabic, 
the sacred language of the Koran, and Persian, 
the language of the royal circle and of the 
courts of law, where Moslem rule was estab- 
lished To the study of language were added 
rhetoric, logic, literature, law, and crude 
science' All students were welcome, and the 
Persian schools became a common meeting 
ground for Hindu and Moslem youths, even 
women were not ignored in the scheme of uni- 
versal instruction 

The Moslem teachings operated as an organ- 
izing influence among the outcasts and the 
aboriginal tribes, and at the same tune they 


modified the rigid caste notions of the Brah- 
mans themselves As a consequence, many 
treasures of Vedic literature were translated 
into the vernaculars 

At the advent of British rule in the seven- 
teenth century the population of India was 
comprised substantially in the two great bodies, 
Hindus and Mohammedans, in about the pro- 
portion of four to one In this comparison 
aborigines, who in 1872 numbered five and a 
half million in a total of 191,096,603, are not 
included Unlike as were the principles of 
the two systems, the effects of their intellectual 
disciplines were similar Both gave excessive 
development to the memory and fostered a 
passion for abstract reasoning, qualities which 
must be kept in mind in the endeavor to esti- 
mate the progress of Western education in the 
empire Schools of both systems, in number 
about 40,000, are still in operation, as shown 
by the government reports Many of the old 
village schools have been transformed into 
modern primary schools, and a few Sanskrit 
and Persian higher schools partially trans- 
formed into modern colleges 

As to the existence, general character, and 
wide diffusion of the ancient schools, all au- 
thorities agree; but no statistical measure of 
their operations was attempted before th(' 
English occupancy. Investigations carried on 
m three presidencies, Madras, Bombay, and 
Bengal, between 1823 and 1835, showed about 
the same condition in all The most complete 
of these investigations was made m Bengal by 
Mr W Adams, who reports 3355 schools witli 
41,247 pupils in a population of 7,789,189 
Mr Adams estimated that of the adult male 
population about 5 55 per cent could read and 
write 

The Transition Period — The British East 
India Company was incorporated bv the 
British Covernment in 1600, under tlu* tith' 
of the (Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London trading in the East Indies, and 
soon aftei received the charge of Bengal from 
the Emperor of Delhi During the first cen- 
tury of the Company’s operations nothing was 
done in regard to education in their (*ver- 
increasing domain The work was begun by 
missionaries, who followed the traders early in 
the eighteenth century, and for a hundred 
years more the record of English educational 
effort in India is solely that of missionary zeal 
reenforced at a few points by priyate under- 
takings No action was taken liy the govern- 
ment in the matter until 1813, when, upon the 
renewal of the East India Company’s charter, 
a clause was introduced providing for an annual 
expenditure of 100,000 rupees (equivalent at 
that time to $50,000), by the Company’s 
Court of Directors, for education in India. 
The appropriation was expended largely in 
scholarships to enable promising students to 
attend the existing schools, and for some time 
the government merely supplemented mission- 
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.‘iTv jiimI pnvair agoTicies with a constantly caulay’s Minuto on th(‘ subject, bearing dnir 
inei easing effort at their organization The Feb. 2, 1835, was followed by a pioehima- 
entire period, from the beginning of the eight- tion issued by the (Tovernor-General, Lord 
eenth century until the middle of the nine- Bentinck, on the 7th of March of the same 
teenth, when the Indian government was year, which declared that “ the chief aim of 
charged with full responsibility for the educa- the educational policy of Government should 
tion of the native population, may be regarded be to promote a knowledge of European litera- 
as a period of transition from ancient to ture and science The use of the govern- 
modern conditions It prepared the way for menl grants in printing oriental books wa.s 
a general system of native education on Euro- discontinued, and th(‘ funds thus set free w(‘i(‘ 
pean lines and under government direction thenceforth applied to promoting Europ(‘iin 
Two essential conditions of the system were studies through the medium of the English 
worked out in missionary schools: the use of As a consequence of this decision Englisli 
the vernaculars in the instruction of the masses, schools were opened in all the ])rovine(‘.s 

and the place of English in the scheme of Hoogly College (Bengal), established iii 183(‘), 
higher education The former was accom- enrolled 1200 students, and an annex was at 
])li8hed by the work of Carey, Ward, and once provided Statistics for 1843 gav(‘ a 
Marshman m the Baptist mission at Seram- total of fifty-one schools and colleges undei tlu' 
pore These men, all oriental scholars of government, comprising 8200 scholars Of 
note, devoted themselves to the double task these 5132 were studying English Moreover-, 
of teaching the humbler natives and translat- Cffiristian, Mohammedan, and Hindu boys, with- 
ing modem textbooks into the languages out regard to caste, came togethei, prompted 
familiar to Hindu and Mohammedan scholais by the common desire to learn the English 

Tlie question of English was practically settled language. The motive was obvious, tlu^ e\- 

i)V the action of Dr Alexander Duff, who perience of centuries had taught tlie nati\es 
arrived at Calcutta in 1830 as the represen ta- the advantage of knowing the language of their 
live of tlu' General Assembly of the Scotch rulers, in th(‘ case of English, expectation was 
(3iurch Ignoring all precedents, this ener- stimulated by the declared purposes of tlie 
getic leadei at once ojiened a school in ('al- government to admit trained natives to posth 
cutta with the express purpose of making of importance The principles laid down in 
English the medium of instruction in the Macaulay’s Minute have never since been 
science and literature of Europe* The success surrendered, but the claims of the classic learii- 

of the school and Dr Duff’s articles on the ing of India were recognized in 1830 bv a 

subject, in the home papers, played a promi- minute restoring for its maintenance an annual 

nent part in the famous controversy of 1834 grant of 25,000 rui)ees 

While the mission schools were thus pushing During this period advance was made m all 
forward on new lines, the private institutions the provmc'es In Bengal higher education 
established during this period — the Moham- received chief attention, in the Bonibav 
medan College founded by Warren Hastings Presidency the foundations of a public system 
in Calcutta in 1780 and a Sanskrit College of education were firmly laid by the vigorous 
established in 1791 at Benares by a wealthy action of Governor Elphmstone, in Madras 
English resident — followed oriental models, native and missionary influences prevailed, m 
and thus prevented a sudden and disastrous the Northwestern Provinces a model system of 
break between old interests and new purposes vernacular schools was developed through the 

In 1823 the Indian government created a endeavors of Mr Thomason, the Lieutenant- 

committee of public instruction to take charge Governor, in the Punjab, which did not come 
of the annual appropriation for the work and under the authority of the Company till 184tl, 
of the institutions which had come under a marked impetus was given to the indig(‘nous 
government control These included one Eng- schools and colleges 

hsh and six oriental colleges, together with a Before the close of the period all the agencies 
number of elementary schools in Bengal. The of education, still at work in Ibitish India, 
committee became the organ of the govern- missionary and private, municipal, provincial, 
ment for education, and local committees were and governmental, were fully established, 
appointed to supervise the institutions that The Government System — Depaitmcntal 
had the benefit of the fund, and to report to Period. — In 1853, when the lenewal of the 
the central committee. In 1833 the annual East India C'ornpany’s charter was under 
appropriation was increased from 100,000 to consideration, the feeling of tlie English nation, 
1,000,000 rupees ($50,000 to $500,000), after a aroused to the responsibility for this distant 
hot debate over the question of the language possession, found free expression. In the year 
to be adopted as the medium of higher educa- following the education of the whole people of 
tion fostered by the government in India. India was assumed as a state duty, and the 

The opportune arrival of Lord Macaulay in Court of Directors “ laid down with fulness 
India as the Legislative Member on the council and precision the principles that were to guide 
of the Governor-General settled the contro- the Indian Government in the performance of 
versy m favor of the English language. Ma- this great task.” Their dispatch of 1854 
VOL. Ill — 2d 401 
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orins Iho ])<‘rinaii(‘iit cliartor of education in 
India In a seiihe this celebrated document 
was simply the declaration of principles drawn 
from the experience of a century, and already 
formulated in Lord Macaulay’s Minute and in 
orders issued by Lord Bentmck and Lord 
Auckland, acting m their capacity as Gov- 
crnors-General But the Minute of 1854 gave 
to these principles the commanding sanction of 
the British government, and expressed the 
conviction and will of a nation The mam 
features of th(‘ policy thus announced were 
(1) the constitution of departments in the 
several piovinces or presidencies for the ad- 
ministration of education, (2) the establish- 
ment of universities at the presidency towns; 
{H) the support of training schools for teachers; 
(4) the maintenance of the existing government 
colleges and high schools, and the increase of 
their number when necessary; (5) the estab- 
lishment of new middle schools; (6) increased 
attention to vernacular schools, indigenous or 
other, for elementary education, (7) the in- 
troduction of a system of government grants 
in aid; and (8) inspection and periodical reports. 

The instructions advised the largest freedom 
to local initiative, and insisted that govern- 
ment aid for education should supplement and 
be proportioned to the local expendituie 
The importance of higher (‘ducat ion was em- 
phasized both 111 defer(*n(;e to the spirit of the 
people and as a means of preparing natives to 
enter in due proportion upon administrative 
and official careers; the importance of female 
education was urged, and as regards govern- 
ment institutions, it was ordered that the 
‘^education conveyed in them should be 
strictly secular ” 

Special reference was made in the dispatch 
to the need of colleges of medicine and civil 
engineeimg, and grants were authorized for 
schools of industry and design after the model 
of schools maintained by Dr Hunter at Ma- 
dras, and by Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy at Bom- 
bay The plan workeci out by Dr Monat of 
the Bengal committee, for an agricultural 
division in each zillah or district school, was also 
endorsed It was an all-inclusive scheme 
anticipating demands which have not yet 
been fully met in highly advanced nations, 
and which in India had necessarily to wait 
upon the slow disintegration of long-estab- 
lished institutions, customs, and prejudices. 

In 1858 the East India C'ompany ceased to 
exist and the government of India passed to 
the Crown There followed the Dispatch of 
1859, issued by the Secretary of State for 
Inclia, which reiterated and confirmed the pro- 
visions of the earlier dispatch, with a single 
exception. The grant-in-aid system had failed 
to promote vernacular education, and it was 
declared that this purpose could only be 
realized by the direct action of the provincial 
governments 

The Comrmsstim of 1882 — The system of 


education, started under government auspices 
and aided by grants from the general treasury, 
was mainly dependent for its development 
upon the education departments of the several 
provinces These departments naturally fa- 
vored the interests of higher education, which 
course accorded with the prevailing native 
tendencies For fifty years very little progress 
was made in the work of popular instruction; 
a mere fringe of the people in the immediate 
vicinity of the presidency towns was reached. 
Moreover, the select company of native stu- 
dents that passed through the schools and col- 
leges, so far from helping to raise the average 
level of the nation, were drawn away from its 
vital concerns The education problem was 
complicated, also, by other conditions fostered 
by English rule, especially as these had tended 
to exalt the Hindu race, the powerful Mara- 
thas of the south and the quick-witted Bengali, 
above their former masters, the Mohammedans 
The menace of the situation was fully compre- 
hended by Lord Ripon, Viceroy of India 
from 1880 to 1884, and in the second year of 
his administration he created a commission 
charged with the duty of examining into the 
educational system and advising as to the 
means of overcoming the dense ignorance of 
the masses and welding together the antagonis- 
tic races by common interests and sentiments 
The Commission, which was remarkable both 
in its membership and its exhaustive methods, 
adhered strictly to the principles of the Dis- 
patch of 1854, but urged as a matter of supreme 
importance the spread and financial support 
of primary education For this purpose it 
was declared that native methods must be 
followed, particular attention paid to the edu- 
cation of women; the confidence of the Mo- 
hammedans secured; and the backward races 
brought under modern influences The most 
important outcome of the labors of this com- 
mission was the increase of the central au- 
thority in the general direction of education. 
The change in this respect is indicated by the 
series of quinquennial reports on the progress 
of education in India issued under govern- 
ment orders, the hist of the series covering 
the period 1881“1882 to 1886-1887, and by 
the creation in 1902 of the office of Director- 
General of Education in India 

The (U)7nmismon of 1904 — The resolution 
of 1904 was the outcome of special inquiries 
and conferences ordered by Lord Curzon, in 
view of unsatisfactory conditions disclosed by 
the third quinquennial report (1892-1893 to 
1896-1897) on the progress of education. From 
this report it appeared that after a temporary 
advance, primary education was on the decline. 
The political development that had taken place 
since 1882 made the evil more alarming than 
at the earlier date, at the same time the rela- 
tion of primary education to the entire system 
was more fully comprehended than ever be- 
fore The higher institutions had stimulated 
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an artificial craving for official life, and like the 
inferior schools had failed to reach the vital 
interests of the country, its industrial needs 
and social welfare. Hence the Resolution 
comprehended the whole system in a common 
criticism and called for reform in its conscious 
aims and formal processes. Special stress 
was placed upon the need of higher schools 
of agriculture and technical arts, upon instruc- 
tion in science and its practical applications 
which foster observation and reflection upon 
natural phenomena as a feature of secondary 
schools 

The resolution voiced the convictions of 
many of the leading minds of the Empire, but 
it went far beyond the expression of opinion, 
and in no uncertain terras declared the purpose 
of the viceroy to employ all the forces at his 
command for the accomplishment of the jiro- 
posed reforms The sincerity of this purpose 
IS indicated by subsequent reports These ceased 
to be merely exhaustive summaries, and gave 
signs of vigorous activity This is especially 
true of the series of occasional reports issued 
from the office of the Director-General These 
deal with particular phases of education, point 
out defects, furnish suggestions, and follow 
instruction with the record of expert inspection. 
The effect is seen in the practical tendencies 
everywhere imparted to education and in in- 
creased appropriations for the work The 
example is followed by native chiefs who are 
responsible for education in their respective 
states. In schools for princes conducted under 
the joint supervision of British and native author- 
ities, these future rulers become habituated 
to western ideas and not only apply the educa- 
tional system of the British provinces to their 
own states but in several instances set the 
advanced pace 

Features of the System — The reduction 
of the provincial reports on education to a uni- 
fied scheme of statistical presentation was one 
of the chief outcomes of the Commission of 
1882. Maintained by the subsequent quin- 
quennial reports, this scheme makes it possible 
to grasp the common features of the system of 
education as it has worked out in the different 
provinces, and thus to form some conception 
of the state and progress of the work in spite of 
its magnitude and almost infinite variety of 
detail. 

Administration. — The Director-General of 
Education in India has no authority over 
schools and colleges, the work of his office being 
that of general supervision and advice, made 
effective by his voice in the distribution of 
government appropriations for education. The 
provincial education departments administer 
the government appropriation and have general 
direction of public education in their respec- 
tive divisions, and, in some cases, the direct 
management of public schools. As a rule, how- 
ever, these are under the control of district, 
rural, or municipal boards. Departmental super- 


vision is maintained by means of insp(‘ctors, 
of whom the larger proportion are recruited in 
England. The principals of the government col- 
leges, and a certain proportion of the profes- 
sors are also drawn directly from England 

By their examinations and the power of affil- 
iating colleges, the universities have from the 
first controlled the system of higher education 
Additional powers were conferred upon them 
by the Universities Act of Mar. 21, 1904, 
embodying the reforms proposed by the reso- 
lution issued by Lord Curzon The act author- 
ized the universities to institute regular in- 
spection of the colleges and provide for their 
transformation into teaching bodies with power 
to make full provision for the promotion of 
study and research. 

Colleges and secondary schools come within 
the sphere of university influence. The col- 
leges are subdivided into (a) arts colleges, of 
which the majority are English, and a few ori- 
ental, and (b) professional colleges of law, medi- 
cine, and engineering. Their courses of instruc- 
tion are regulated by the degree examinations 
Secondary schools are subdivided into (a) high 
and (b) middle schools, the former teach up to 
the matriculation standard and are all Eng- 
lish schools. The middle secondary schools 
may be either English or vernacular schools, the 
latter correlate with the primary schools and in 
the majority of the provinces are classed with 
them There are also special schools, of which 
the most important are for training teachers, 
others are technical and industrial 

All schools and colleges recognized by the 
education department are classed as public, 
hence, the term applies to institutions estab- 
lished and maintained by public authoiities, 
and also to those under private management 
which conform to the official regulations The 
latter, which are established and conducted 
by religious or other associations, and also by 
private individuals, may be aided by jiublic 
funds, or unaided and simply recognized 

It is necessary to have these distinctions in 
mind in order to understand the detailed sta- 
tistics presented in the government reports, 
they are of interest also as illustrating the 
course of the English government in utilizing 
all the agencies of education and gradually 
bringing them into a well-ordered system The 
distinction between institutions under public 
and those under private management may, how- 
ever, be disregarded in a summarized state- 
ment of their operations 

Sources of Income — The expenditures for 
education arc met by (1) provincial revenues, 
(2) local or district funds; (3) municipal funds, 
(4) fees, and (5) other private funds Provin- 
cial revenues consist of that portion of general 
taxation allotted to a province which the local 
government devotes to education. 

Local funds properly consist of that portion of 
local taxation which district or local boards de- 
vote to education. The system of local taxa- 
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tion vanes greatly in the several provinces 
In some cases there is a fixed cess, or rate, on 
agricultural lands for education; in others, a 
proportion of the general land tax (cess) must 
be devoted to education, in others, tolls and 
similar levies take the place of a land tax Mu- 
nicipal funds simply consist of that portion of 
municipal taxation which is devoted to educa- 
tion One of the features of the visit of the 
King-Emperor to India in 1911 was the announce- 
ment of a grant of fifty laklis ($1,666,665) “to 
the promotion of truly popular education.’' 
Further grants in future years are also pr6miscd. 

Operations of the System — Enrollment — 
From the latest quinquennial report covering 
the period 1902 to 1907, it appears that the 
enrollment in all classes of institutions sus- 
taining any relation to the government was, at 
the latter date, 4,744,480 If to this number 
be added the 644,152 students in schools known 
to, but having no relation with, the education 
department — that is, Arabic, Sanskrit, and 
indigenous vernacular schools, the grand total 
IS 5,388,632, pupils and students. Disregard- 
ing the independent indigenous schools, the 
distribution of the pupils m the different classes 
of public institutions at the beginning and end 
of the period covered by the quinquennial re- 
port, and also for the later year 1908, is shown 
m the following table — 


PUPILS BY CLASSES OF INSTITUTIONS 



1901-1902 

1906-1907 

Per 
cent 
of I n- 
errase 

1908 

Arts PollpRe'^ 

17,651 

18,918 

7 1 

25,736 

Profossional J’ollegPB 

5,358 

6,250 

16 6 


Secondary schoolH 

622,768 

7 13, .342 

14 5 

7.54,267 

Priiuiir\ schools 

3,204,336 

3,937,866 

22 9 

4,199,14 

Special schools 

36,380 

68,104 

87 0 

102,002 

Total 

3,886,493 

4,744,480 

22 0 

5,708,238 

Number m mstitu- 





tions under private 





management 

2,046,852 

3,088,513 

16 6 


Number m institu- 





tions under public 





management 

1,239,641 

1,655,967 

i 

33 5 

1 


Relative Status of the Several Provinces in 
Regard to Education — While the recent action 
of the central government of India has im- 
parted vigor and unity to the educational 
work, it is, after all, an interest over which each 
province has independent control; hence, for 
an adequate conception of its development 
each province should be viewed separately. 
The following summary, covering the enroll- 
ment in all classes of institutions by provinces, 
may suffice to show the relative extent and vigor 
of modern education in each 

The statistics following fall into two groups: 
one pertaining to popular education as the 
term is generally understood; the other to the 
education of those classes from whom the direc- 
tive forces of the Empire, the professions, the 
civil service, etc., are recruited. 


Provinces 

POPULA.- 

TION 

Pupils in Public 
Institutions 

Ratio of 
total 
pupils 

xn 

190e- 
1907 
to pop- 
ulation 

1901-1902 

1906-1907 

Madras . . 

38,210,302 

740,628 

875,666 

per cent 
2 3 

Bombay . . 

25, 471, .368 

.568,902 

646,777 

2 5 

Bengal 

52,669,869 

1,548,022 

1,215.014 

23 

United Provinces 

47,091,782 

368,495 

5.36,897 

1 1 

Punjab 

20,330,339 

182,303 

234,895 

1 2 

Burma 

10,477,508 

162,748 

1 

227,128 

22 

Eastern Bengal 



and Assam 

.10,788,134 

102,403 » 

749,087 

1 

24 

Central Prov- 

mees and 



Berar 

13,319,519 

195,652 

237,100 

1 7 

Coorg 

180,007 

4,325 

4.355 

24 

North-West 
Frontier Prov- 




ince 

2,125,480 

241,264,908 

12,9.55 

10,901 

07 

Totals . 

3,880,493 

4,744,480 

20 


1 Assam only 


The enrollment in primary schools is the 
natural index to the state of popular educa- 
tion in a country; but on account of the pecul- 
iar position of women m India, the number of 
girls in school must be disregarded in an esti- 
mate of general progress. The enrollment in 
schools for boys in 1907 was 3,631,000, equiva- 
lent to 20 5 per cent of the boys of school-going 
age In other words, above fourteen million 
boys had not been brought into the primary 
schools Nevertheless, the increase in this 
respect above 1902 was marked, amounting to 
621,539, pupils, or an average annual increase 
of 124,307 

Primary Education — Formerly reading, writ- 
ing, and elementary arithmetic were the limit of 
attainments for pupils in the vernacular schools 
At present the following additional subjects 
are compulsory in the number of provinces in- 
dicated in each case by parenthesis Kinder- 
garten methods for infant classes (4), drawing 
(4); object lessons (5), geography (7); history 
as a separate subject (3) , singing and recitations 
(2); hygiene (4); agriculture, either alone or 
included with object lessons (7), additional 
science subjects (2); mensuration (4) , physi- 
cal exercises (7) The following are optional 
in several provinces, but nowhere compulsory. 
English, Persian, and manual work for pupils 
above the infant classes 

This increased scope has been accompanied by 
special adjustments of the programs to the 
different demands of urban and rural life and 
by endeavors to excite the interest of pupils 
and parents in what are termed “ middle ver- 
nacular schools.” These schools, which in some 
provinces are classed with the secondary schools, 
are the crown of the vernacular system, upon 
them depends the welfare of the lower schools, 
since they supply to the latter the best qualified 
teachers. The enrollment in the middle schools 
increased from 158,706 in 1902 to 184,132 in 
1907, or 16 per cent. Their normal growth, 
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however, is prevented by the fact that parents 
who are willing to keep their boys in school to 
the age of fifteen or sixteen years prefer an Anglo- 
vernacular school, since in most forms of cleri- 
cal employment even a smattering of English 
has value U nfortunately teaching pays loss than 
the lower forms of clerical work, and this con- 
dition cannot be changed without an enor- 
mous expenditure For the five years 1902 to 
1907, the expenditure for primary edu(;ation in- 
creased from 10,545,000 Rs ($3,395,490) to 
13,671,000 Rs ($4,402,062), or from $1.05 to 
$1 11 per capita of enrollment Hut this en- 
rollment, as already shown, is a very small 
proportion of the total population of school 
age 

Teachers of Primary^ or Vernacular Schools — 
The official reports of education in India, as 
a rule, give very meager data with resp(‘ct to 
the teachers employed in the primary schools 
There is a traditional respect for the office 
which gives the teacher some advantage, but 
the changing standards of social values threaten 
to undermine this influence, and the pecuniary 
considerations are assuming more and more 
importance Hence the slight increase in the 
pay of teachers is noted as the chief element of 
recent improvement in the conditions of the 
service Provision for training teachers is also 
increasing, and there has been marked advance 
m the standards and methods of preparation for 
the work, so far at least as these are set forth 
in official regulations Madras, the only prov- 
ince that has recently reported the item, had, 
in 1907, a force of 30,000 teachers m th(' 21,379 
primary schools for boys, enrolling 692,409 
pupils This IS at the rate of one teacher for 
twenty-three pupils In 1902 it was found 
that the average thioughout India was one 
teacher to every twenty-six pupils 

During the quinquennium, salaries have been 
inqiroved in the schools of Madras under public 
management, and a system of grading has been 
adopted which offers prospects of promotion m 
schools employing more than two teachers In 
small schools, where the gradmg cannot be ap- 
plied, the trained teachers receive about two 
rupees a month more than the untrained teach- 
ers Under this system the minimum pay 
is eight rupees a month, from this amount 
it rises by successive increments to forty rupees 
or from $2 59 to $13. In eastern Bengal and 
Assam the salaries range from three to ten ru- 
pees a month 

Teachers of Secondary Schools — In respect 
to their financial status and qualifications, 
teachers of secondary schools differ radically 
from those employed in the vernacular or pri- 
mary schools. As a rule, they arc graduates of 
the colleges, and so far as possible the scholas- 
tic education is supplemented by professional 
training 

Training Colleges and Schools — The total 
number of training institutions for men teachers 
reported in 1907 was 318, with an enrollment of 


8225 students. In these totals are included 
six training colleges for masters of secondary 
schools, with an enrollment of 270 students 
For women teachers there were sixty-threc 
training schools, with 1297 students The total 
expenditure for these institutions in 1907 was 
1,141,045 Rs ($369,698) 

The Mohammedan Problem — A favorable 
change in the attitude of the Mohammedans is 
indicated by the recent active cooperation on the 
part of many of their leaders in the provincial 
educational conferences, it mav be inferred also 
from the fact that whereas in 1902 Moham- 
medanSj who constitute 22 2 per cent of the 
population, furnished only 18 8 per cent of all 
pupils, in 1907 their proportion had risen to 
19 5 per cent. 

Education of Girls — Particular interest at- 
taches also to the increase in the number of girls 
brought into the schools and to the endeavors 
to adapt the instruction to their aptitudes and 
social relations The advance in this lespect 
is due in great measure to the aroused interest 
of high-class natives in the promotion of the 
cause A signal indication of this mti'rest was 
the organization of a Social Reform conference 
m 1888 to consider means of ameliorating the 
condition of women m India The conference, 
which was attended by 6000 persons, inostlv 
Hindus, was held at Bombay at the same time 
as the notable assembly of the Indian National 
C^ongress At the meeting referred to, the 
latter, which has become an organ for the ex- 
pression of national aspirations, numbered 
1889 representatives fiom eveiv province of 
India They gave strong support to the Re- 
form Conference, and spread the spint of its 
purposes throughout India 

This movement reaches to the very root of the 
social life of the nation, and marks the l)i(‘aking 
up of the most stubborn of its traditional cus- 
toms Statistics as yet furnish no real measun' 
of its importance, they are, rather, valuable as 
a point of departure for estimating its futuie 
progress The total number of girls in all classes 
of public institutions in 1907, i e 579,648, was 
an increase of 186,480 above the total for 1902 
They were distributed as follows 273 m col- 
leges; 61,237 111 secondary schools, 513,248 
in primary schools, 1267 in training schools 
for teachers, and the remainder in othei special 
schools It is interesting to note that about 
forty-two per cent of the girls under instruction 
were attending schools for boys The total 
enrollment was equivalent to 3.2 per cent of the 
girls of school age, as against 22 7 per cent, 
the corresponding ratio for boys 

Secondary Schools — The courses of study 
in secondary schools are determined by the 
matriculation examinations of the universities 
In several of the provinces measures have 
been taken to organize special courses in the 
secondary schools with a view to preparing 
young men for entrance upon business careers, 
but this movement has made little progress as 
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vot, and fully 95 per cent of the boys who pass 
through the secondary schools pursue the 
course leading to the matriculation examina- 
tion It follows that secondary schools and 
universities, including the arts colleges and 
professional colleges affiliated to the latter, in 


which students pursue their studies after 
matriculation, represent a continuous course of 
liberal and professional education. The second- 
ary or preliminary course of study to the 
matriculation examination is represented in 
the following scheme — 


COURSE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AS INDICATED BY THE REQUIREMENTS FOR MA- 
TRICULATION AT THE UNIVERSITIES AGE FOR MATRICULATION 16 (MADRAS 
AND PUNJAB, 15) 


Subjects ^ 

Requiremunth by the Universities 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Compulsory 

Bombay 

Allahabad 

Punjab 

English / 

Mathematics . . ) 

Compulsory 

Compulsory 

Compulsory 

Compulsory 

Additional mathematics 

Elective 

None 

None 

None 

None 

History and geography . . 

Separate 

and 

Elective 

Combined 

and 

Compulsory 

Compulsory 

Combined 

and 

Compulsory 

Combined 

and 

Compulsory 

Combined 

and 

Compulsory 

A second language 

Compulsory 

Compulsory 

Elective 

Compulsory 

A classical language 

Compulsory 

Elective 

Alternative 
with a for- 
eign lan- 
guage and 
elective 

Alternative 
with French 
but one of 
the two 
compulsory 

Elective 

Compulsory 

An additional classical language . 

None 

None 

Elective 

Elective 

Aji Indian vernacular ..... 

Compulsory 

Elective 
and alter- 
native with 
a classical or 
foreign 
language 

Compulsory 

Elective 

Elective 

Science 

Elective 

Compulsory 

i 

Compulsory 

Elective 

Elective 


1 The complete course is arranRed for 10 years in the provinces of Madras, United Provinces, Burma, and 
Assam, for 11 years, Bombay, Bengal, and Central Provinces, for 9 years, in the Punjab 

Notk — Physioloj^ and hygiene are elective at Punjab, agriculture and surveying elective at Allaha- 
bad, drawing at Allfmabad and Punjab 


English in the Secondary Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities — While the efforts to develop 
vernacular schools have not been fruitless, 
the teaching of English still remains the pivotal 
point of the government system of education 
The stress of effort in the secondary schools is on 
this language For example, of the total of 
713,842 pupils (658,305 boys, 55,037 girls) 
enrolled in secondary schools, 423,317 (395,513 
boys, 27,804 girls) were studying English, as 
against 164,031 taking a classical language and 
611 ,391 (570,456 boys, 140,935 girls) a vernacular. 
Pupils who enter a higher institution pass the 
matriculation examination in which English 
is an invariable requirement. When the stu- 
dent has matriculated and entered college, his 
studies are pursued entirely in the English lan- 
guage, whether he chooses the arts or the science 
course The only exception is the special 
course m oriental studies offered m the Punjab 
University But of students m secondary 
schools, only a small number, about 11,000, 


annually pass the matriculation examination, 
and still fewer push on for a university degree 
The desire for English is evidently the sign not 
so much of a passion for modern learning, as of 
the stronger passion for an immediate means 
of livelihood and a passport to the favor of the 
rulers 

Higher Education — The number of ad- 
vanced degrees conferred by the five univer- 
sities in 1907 was 837 In this number 
Bachelor of Laws is represented by 638 diplo- 
mas, and Master of Arts by 195 

Movements in Higher Education — Among 
the important movements in India is that 
which is furnishing new motives to student life. 
These are supplied not only by the reorganiza- 
tion of the universities, including the expansion 
of their medical and engineering courses, but 
also by the development of agricultural educa- 
tion The first step in this direction was taken 
in 1901 by the appointment of an Inspector- 
General of Agriculture aided by a nucleus 
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TABLE SHOWING FOR EACH PROVINCE OF BRITISH 
INDIA THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN ARTS COI^ 
LEGES, AND THE RELATION OF THIS NUMBER TO 
THE ENROLLMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 
IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 




For Evh uy Student 


Number 

IN Arts Colleols 


OF Stu- 

THERE ARE KN- 

Provinces 

DENTS 

ROLLED IN 


IN Arts 




CoLLEOEB 

Serondarj/ 



Primary 



srhooh 

hooh 

Madras . . 


Pupils 

Pupils 

4h87 

26 

158 

Bombay 

2747 

21 

211 

BonRal 

5190 

30 

233 

Eastern BenRal and Assam 

1197 

96 

511 

1 nited Provinces 

3068 

28 

144 

Punjab 

1598 

42 

101 

Burma 

135 

392 

1272 

C'entral Province and Berar 

274 

169 

692 

C^oorff 

Northwest Frontier Province 

0 

22 

270 

499 


staff of agricultural experts A further im- 
pulse was given to the work in 1903 by the 
donation of SI 50,000 by an American gentle- 
man, Mr Henry Phipps, the greater part of 
which sum was devoted to the establishment 
of the Imperial Agricultural College and Central 
Research Institute at Pusa in Bcrar In 1905 
the government of India announced the in- 
tention of setting aside twenty lakhs of rupees 
($644,000) annually for the development of 
agricultural experiment, research, demonstra- 
tion, and instruction in India Local govern- 
ments and administrations were consulted as 
to the lines along which this development 
should be guided, and in an important dispatch, 
addressed to His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India, the government of India defined 
its general policy 

The proposed scheme included the estab- 
lishment in each important province of an 
agricultural college and research station, ade- 
quately equipped with laboratories and class- 
rooms, and possessing a farm of suitable size, 
the institutions to be conducted on the same 
general plan as that of the central college at 
Pusa Progress has already been made in the 
practical application of the scheme The staff 
at Pusa has been recently increased by the 
appointment of a cotton specialist, and in the 
chief provinces a whole-time Director of Agri- 
culture has been appointed, with a staff of 
assistants, consisting usually of the principal of 
the agricultural college, an agricultural chemist, 
an economic botanist, and one or two all- 
around agricultural experts Nearly sixty ex- 
perimental farms, in addition to the demon- 
stration plots, have been established in various 
parts of the country. 

Relations have also becui established betw(*en 
the Education and Agricultural departments 
for the control of rural education, and arrange- 
ments have already been made in some of the 
jiiovinces for training village' schoolmasters, 
for short terms, either at an agricultural col- 


lege or at the ordinary training college if the 
latter has a farm attached, A system of 
forestry schools {q v ) in affiliation with the* 
central school at Dehra Dun is also in course 
of development 

The educational conference called by Lord 
Curzon at Simla in 1901 laid great stress upon 
technical education, and as an immediate 
result a system of state technical scholarships 
was instituted The recipients are sent abroad 
to pursue definite courses of instruction in 
subjects connected with industrial science or 
research. During the quinquennium fifteen 
scholarships were awarded, and they are now 
granted at the rate of ten annually 

There are at present in India no technical 
institutions of the highest order, but this want 
will be supplied by the Indian Institute of 
Science, to be located at Bangalore, Mysore 
The project owes its inception to the liberality 
of the late Mr J N Tata and his family, who 
have donated for the purpose property in 
Bombay estimated to yield an annual income 
of Rs 125,000 (about $40,000) a year The 
Mysore government and the central govern- 
ment have contributed liberally, to the initial 
expenditure and permanent support of the 
Institute It IS intended primarily to be a 
center of post-graduate study and research, 
particularly in science, and conducted with a 
yiew to the application of science to Indian 
arts and industries The constitution of the 
Institute will resemble that of a university 
which takes entire responsibility both of 
teaching and examination Its diplomas will 
be restricted to its own students 
The material benefits of the* English system 
of education are most strikingly shown m tin* 
awakened interest in the practical applications 
of science To understand the spiritual change 
that IS going on under the influence of new 
ideals it 18 necessary to study the Indian 
press, to follow the proceedings of the educa- 
tional conferences, of the National Indian 
Association, of the Indian National Congress, 
and the scientific movements initiated and 
financed by native citizens The new vernacu- 
lar literature shows what British education 
has done for the preservation of the native 
tongues, and reveals the spirit of Western ideas 
and sentiments m a Hindu form In like 
manner the new religious organizations, the 
Brahma Samaj and the Arya Samaj, embody 
religious conceptions borrowed largely from the 
West 

Notwithstanding frequent outbursts of wild 
or menacing passions on the part of native 
leaders, their social and political activities 
offer irresistible proofs of steady advance 
toward a higher state of society and a 
nobler ideal of domestic and individual life ” 
The movement thus summed up by Sir W. W 
Hunter, one of the most eminent leaders Eng- 
land has furnished to this transforming Em- 
pire, has its root in the schools nuxh'h'd after 
407 
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English types Its final stage is foreshadowed 
in the recent admission of Hindus to the 
government Council 

Cost of Public Education — The total ex- 
penditure in 1907 was 559 lakhs of rupees 
($17,999,200), as compared with 401 lakhs 
($12,912,200) in the year 1902, an increase of 
39 4 per cent in five years Omitting cost of 
administration, and other items pertaining to 
the system as a whole, the direct expenditure 
on public education was 45,579,102 rupees 
($14,512,071), which was applied as follows 
for university education, including arts col- 
leges and professional colleges, 10 4 per cent, 
secondary schools, 33.1 per cent; primary 
schools, 34 1 pfT cent, special schools, 7.7 per 
cent, for buildings and equipment, 14 7 The 
proportion of the total expenditure borne by 
each contributing source, as already defined, 
was as follows by provincial revenues (in- 
cluding government appropriations) 33 per 
cent, by local funds, 16 4 per cent, municipal 
funds, 3 6 per cent, fees, 26 5 per cent^ all 
other private sources, 17 5 per cent; additional 
public sources, 3 per cent 

The realization of the vital importance of 
education to the uplift of India was empha- 
sized by the central government m 1902 by 
an assignment of 40 lakhs ($1,288,000) annually 
for this purpose The greater part of this 
fund has been devoted to primary education 
In 1905 the government made a definite 
assignment of 35 lakhs ($1,127,000) annually 
for primary education At the same time 
5 lakhs ($161,000) were assigned annually for 
universities and colleges, 2J lakhs ($80,500) 
for European education, and 2^- lakhs ($80,500) 
for certain new departures m technical educa- 
tion In addition, an appropriation of 20 
lakhs ($644,000) is made annually to the 
agricultural department, a large part of which 
IS devoted to the improvement of agricultural 
colleges The local governments have supple- 
mented these assignments by further provision 
from their own resources, so that the expendi- 
ture on education from public funds in the 
year 1907 was 296 lakhs ($9,531,200), as com- 
pared with 177 lakhs ($5,699,400) in the year 
1902, an increase of 67 per cent in the five 
years 

No detailed report of this vast system 
operating in nine great provinces, comprising 
a population three times as great as that of 
the Ignited States, has been issued since the 
fifth quinquennial report, already cited, which 
brings the record to 1907 Official summaries 
for 1908 which have been given in a foregoing 
table show an increase of 20 per cent in the 
total number of pupils in public institutions 
above the total for 1907 It is worthy of 
note that while there was very slight increase 
in the registration in colleges of arts and pro- 
fessional schools, the increase in special schools, 
which include normal schools and technical 
institutions, was very nearly 50 per cent 


The total expenditure for public education, 
which was equivalent to $18,000,000 in 1907, 
reached $20,000,000 the following year 

ATS 
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INDIA, TRAINING FOR SERVICE IN. 

— Sec Public Service, Training for 

INDIAN NUMERALS — See Notation. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. — Originally a 
separate territory, set apart largely for the 
homes of several of the civilized Indian tribes, 
hut now included in the vState of Oklahoma 
Its area was 31,000 square miles, and its density 
of population in 1900 was 12 0 jiersons 1o the 
square mile Of the total iiopulation in 1900, 
77 2 per cent were white, 9 4 per cent were 
negroes, and 13 4 per cent were Indians 

See Oklahoma, Stait. of E P C 

INDIANA, STATE OF — Indiana was 
organized as a separate territory in 1800, and 
was admitted to the Union as the nineteenth 
state in 1810 It is located in the North (k‘n- 
tral Division, and has a land area of 35,910 
square miles In size it is about three fourths 
as large as Pennsylvania, and four and one 
half tunes as large as Massachusetts For 
administrative purjioses, it is divided inlo 
ninety-two counties, and these are m turn 
divided into townships Uities and incorpo- 
rated towns are usually segregated parts of a 
township In 1910 Indiana hud a population 
of 2,700,876 and a density of population of 
75 2 people to the square mile 

Educational History — The first school in 
the territory of which there is any rei'ord was 
taught by a French missionary at Vincennes in 
1793, and the second school was opened at. 
Charleston in 1803 The first act of an educa- 
tional nature was passed by the first territorial 
legislature, meeting at Vincennes, in 1800 
This established the Vincennes University, 
and gave to the new institution the seminary 
township granted by act of Congress in 1804 
for the benefit of an institution of higher learn- 
ing in the territory This institution was 
opened in 1810, maintained a feeble existenc(‘ 
for a tune, and in 1824 was declared extinct 
and its lands forfeited for the benefit of the new 
Indiana Seminary, afterwards University, at 
Bloomington 

The constitution adopted in 1810 was par- 
ticularly noteworthy in that it was the first to 
throw careful safeguards around the various 
lands given by Congress to the state for educa- 
tion, and in that it laid a mandate on the leg- 
islature, “ as soon as circumstances will permit, 
to provide by law for a general system of edu- 
cation, ascending in regular gradation from 
township schools to a State Universitv, wherein 
tuition shall be gratis and equally open to all ” 
In 1816 the first school law was adopted It 
merely provided for the appointment of a 
superintendent of the school section m each 
congressional township, who was to attend to 
the leasing of the land, and that, on petition 
of twenty householders in any congressional 
township, an election should be held to elect 


three trustees for th(‘ township, who w(‘r(‘ to 
open schools and to ('ncourage education As no 
means of securing school revenue were provided, 
however, the law nunained a dead letter In 
1818 the Governor was instructed to appoint a 
seminary trustee for each county, who was to 
accumulate and invest funds with a view to 
providing a county seminary for each county 
In 1824 another law was enacted, which mad(‘ 
the system consist of rural schools, the county 
seminary, and the state seminary, definitely 
jirovided foi the (‘lection of thr(H‘ trustees in 
(‘ach township, and made the beginnings of th(‘ 
district system by giving the trustees power to 
subdivide the township, locate school districts, 
appoint district trustees, erect schoolhouses by 
the manual labor of able-bodied residents, and 
examine teachers for the schools of the town- 
ship This is the first general school law for 
the state Again no funds were provided, so 
that any schools that were opened were sup- 
ported by the rate bill and by private sub- 
scriptions 

In 1833 the district system was definitidv 
substituted for the township system Each 
district was to elect three district trusti^es for 
oiK'-year terms, who should examine th(‘ 
t(‘achers and manage the school Each dis- 
trict could determine whether or not it would 
have a school, and no one was liable for school 
taxes unless lie sent children to school R('- 
ligious and private schools were to share 
(Miually in the school revenue By the laws 
of 1836 and 1837, householders might make 
contracts with teachers to teach their children, 
under certain conditions In 1841 the cul- 
mination of the process of decentralization 
was reached by the enactment of a law which 
made the requirement of a teacher’s certificate 
optional with the district trustees In 1831 
the beginnings of county supervision were 
made m a law which provided for the (dection 
of a school commissioner for each county, for 
a three-year term, whose duty it was to look 
after the funds of the local school coiporations 
In 1837 the beginnings of a county system foi 
the examination of teachers was made by a 
law authorizing the circuit courts to appoint 
annually three examiners for eacli county, but 
district trust(‘es were still allowed to give such 
further examinations as they saw fit In 1843 
the first state supervision was instituted by 
the designation of the State Treasurer^ to act 
er officio as Superintendent of Common Schools, 
though the duties assigned to him were almost 
entirely financial In 1841 all the property of 
the district was made liable for a district tax to 
build a schoolhouse, and the year 1849 marked 
the partial establishment of the principle of 
general taxation for schools At the fall elec- 
tion of 1848 a popular vote of the state was 
taken on the question ‘'Are you in favor of 
free schools?,” the result being 78,523 for and 
61,887 against As an outcome of this vote, an 
optional law was enacted which provided for 
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a general tax of ten cents on all property, and 
a poll tax of twenty-five cents, this to remain 
in the counties where paid, and furth(*r permis- 
sion was granted to levy a local tax for school 
buildings, furnishings, and tuition The law 
was not to go into effect in any county until 
accepted by an affirmative vote of tlie people, 
which was finally done in 61 per cent of the 
counties. In counties accepting the law, the 
office of county school commissioner, estab- 
lished in 1831, was abolished, and his duties 
transferred to the auditor, the number of 
district trustees was reduced from three to one 
to tlH‘ district; and a detailed system of re- 
ports and blanks was provided with a view 
to securing better administration This law 
marks the beginnings of a change from the 
jiolicy of decentralization which began in 1824 
and reached its culmination m 1841 

Very little educational progress had been 
made under the old constitution, and the pro- 
posal to hold a convention to frame a new con- 
stitution was seized upon as an opportunity by 
the friends of education The new constitution 
of 1851 made it the duty of the legislatuie “to 
provide by law for a general and uniform 
system of schools, wherein tuition shall be with- 
out charge, and equally open to all ”, enumei- 
ated the items that were to constitute the 
common school fund, and declared it to be a 
perpetual fund; forbade special and local 
legislation with reference to schools and school 
funds, and provided for the election of a State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction by popu- 
lar election for two-year terms. The constitu- 
tional provisions with reference to education 
have remained unchanged since then 

The school law of 1852 contained the sub- 
stance of the present system A state school 
tax of ten cents, to be distributed on census, 
and local building and tuition taxes were pro- 
vided for, and township libraries established 
In addition to the office of State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, a State Board of 
Education was created, a body which has done 
more than anything else to establish the pres- 
ent well organized system of the state At 
first it was made up of state officials, but m 
1865 it was changed to an ex officio body of 
school men The development of the schools 
was somewhat retarded by a decision of the 
Supreme Court in 1854 that all local taxes for 
support were unconstitutional, and from then 
until 1867, when practically the same law was 
reenacted and later held to be constitutional, 
no local taxes could be levied to prolong the 
term or to provide better facilities In 1854 
the State Teachers’ Association was organized, 
in 1859 the number of township trustees was 
reduced from three to one, in 1861 county 
examiners were given larger power in regulating 
the issuance of licenses to teach; in 1865 county 
teachers’ institutes were begun, in the same 
year the State Superintendent gave up the 
power to grant local licenses, and the State 


Board began to issue state certificates; in 
1865 the state normal school was established, 
and opened in 1870; in 1872 the first township 
high school was started; in 1873 the office of 
county superintendent was created out of the 
office of county examiner, provision was made 
for the organization of separate city school 
systems with power to employ a city superin- 
tendent, and the State Board of Education 
began to commission high schools, in 1889 
kindergarten and night schools were authorized, 
and the State Board of Education was created 
a State Textbook Commission to select a uni- 
form series of textbooks for the schools of the 
state; in 1894 a state course of study was 
issued; in 1897 the first compulsory education 
law was passed, in 1899 the county superin- 
tendent’s term of office was extended to four 
years and educational qualifications were es- 
tablished for the office, the use of uniform ex- 
amination questions furnished by the State 
Board of Education was made mandatory, 
and definite recognition of high schools was 
made in the state law, in 1901 the time of 
attendance required by the compulsory attend- 
ance law was changed from twelve weeks to 
the entire school session, and m 1907 a mini- 
mum wage law was enacted and the State 
Board of Education was created a State Train- 
ing School Board, with power to designate 
institutions as training schools, and with a view 
to requiring all teachers in the state to secure 
some kind of professional training In 1911 
an optional medical inspection law was passed, 
county superintendents were given a fixed salary 
instead of a per diem, and a state agricultural 
and industrial commission was created. Along 
with all these changes has come a great change 
m the attitude of the people of the state toward 
public education, which has done much to make 
educational jirogress possible 

Present School System — At the head of the 
school system is a State Board of I^ducation 
and a State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion The State Board is composed of the 
Governor, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the presidents of the state univer- 
sity, Purdue University, and the state normal 
school, the city superintendents of the three 
largest cities, and three citizens of prominence 
engaged in educational work and appointed 
by the Governor, one of whom must be a 
county superintendent. The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is president of the board 
and acts, in jiart, as its executive officer This 
board has gradually, by careful and intelligent 
work, secured large authority for itself and has 
done very valuable work in fostering new and 
desirable educational undertakings. The 
board is charged with the duty of considering 
practical school questions, of examining 
teachers for state certificates; of preparing 
examination questions to be used by all county 
superintendents in the examinations for county 
certificates; and of examining and commission- 
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iiift lugh sohooLs The board also acts ex 
officio as a State Board of Textbook Com- 
missioners, to adopt uniform textbooks for 
the schools of the state, fix their sale price, 
and make contracts with publishers, and as 
a State Training School Board, to accredit 
institutions to tram teachers for the various 
kinds of schools of the state, to prescribe 
courses of study, etc 

To the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is given the general supervision of 
the schools of the state and the care of the 
school funds, he must visit each county once 
in two years and examine the auditor’s books 
and ascertain the condition of the school funds, 
prepare blanks and forms and prescribe 
methods of bookkeeping, apportion the school 
funds semi-annually to the counties; decide 
appeals from the county superintendents, 
and make a biennial report to the legislature 
and an annual report to the Governor He 
also serves ex officio as a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the State Normal School 

In each county there is a county superin- 
tendent of schools, elected for four-year terms, 
by the township trustees. He must hold at 
least a three years’ teachers’ license to be eli- 
gible He conducts eight public examinations 
each year for county teachers’ licenses, using 
questions furnished him by the State Boaid of 
Education, decides appeals from the decisions 
of township trustees, provides for the exami- 
nation of all graduates from eighth grade and 
from the town and township high schools of 
the county; conducts an annual teach<‘rs’ 
institute, holds a preliminary institute of the 
teachers of each township before the opening 
of schools, and visits each township institute 
once each year, visits schools, carries out the 
instructions of the State Board and the State 
Superintendent, inspects the county books 
to see that the school funds are properly pre- 
served, and makes an annual report to the 
State Superintendent and to the State Bureau 
of Statistics A county board of education, 
consisting of the county superintendent, town- 
ship trustees, and the chairmen of the town 
and city boards of education of the county, 
meets semi-annually with the county superin- 
tendent to consider the general wants and needs 
of the schools, and all matters relating to the 
purchase of school supplies 

Each county is divided into townships, 
cities, and towns. For each township one 
township trustee is elected by popular elec- 
tion. He has charge of the roads, bridges, 
poor relief, and schools of the township He 
has general charge of the educational affairs 
of the township; power to locate and establish 
a sufficient number of schools; may establish 
a township high school if he has twenty-five 
grammar school graduates m the township, or 
may unite with other township trustees for 
the purpose ; must maintain a six months term 
and shall authorize a sufficient tax for the pur- 


pose, within the limits set by law, may abandon 
schools and transport pupils with the consent 
of a ’majority of the residents of the school 
district, must take an annual school census, 
may transfer children and their funds to other 
townships, employs teachers and makes con- 
tracts with them in writing, according to th(‘ 
minimum wage law, and must make a detailed 
annual report to the county superintendent 
and the board of county commissioners 

Cities and incorporated towns are governed 
by separate and distinct school officials, though 
otherwise operating under the general school 
law, unless of over 50,000 inhabitants, m which 
case they may have special laws relating to 
the form of government The city council, 
or board of town trustees, appoints three 
school trustees, one each year for three-year 
terms, to manage the schools They have 
the same duties and powers as township trus- 
tees, and, in addition, may establish night 
schools 111 a city of over 3000 inhabitants, 
kindergartens in one over 6000, and a system 
of industrial training in one over 50,000 
Cities of 100,000 or over are governed by a 
board of five school commissioners, nomi- 
nated by petition and elected by the people, 
and to them are given certain large powers 

For each subdistrict in the township, the 
school director is elected by the parents each 
year, or appointed by the trustee if tlie parents 
fail to elect The meeting of parents may also 
add additional branches of study to the course 
of instruction of the school, designate the time 
of year at which they desire the school to be 
taught, direct that repairs be made, and 
petition the township trustees to inov(‘, sell, 
or repair the schoolhouse, or to dismiss the 
teacher The school director presides at all 
district meetings, serves an a means of com- 
munication between parents and township 
trustees; repairs the schoolhouse and provides 
fuel and sujiphes, and suspends or exjiels 
pupils 

The State Board of Education, acting as a 
State Textbook Commission, adopts a uiiiforni 
series of textbooks for the elementary schools 
of the state for ten-year periods, cojiy hooks, 
histones, and geographies excepted, these being 
adopted for five-year periods A depositorv 
is designated in each county, and from this 
books are sent out to dealers and trustees 
throughout the county for sale All schools 
in each township, cities and in "orporated 
towns excepted, must be taught an equal 
length of time The Bible is not to be excluded 
from the public schools of the state Colored 
children ma}^ be taught with other children, 
or m separate schools, as communities may 
prefer. 

School Support — The state originally re- 
ceived 650,317 acres of land from the sixteenth 
section grant, but most of this was sold when 
the state was very poor, and brought but little 
The total grant has produced a little less than 
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two and a lialf millions of dollars The state 
also received S8G(),254 44 from the Surplus 
Revenue of 1837, one half of which was added 
to the permanent school fund From swamp 
lands, saline lands, bank taxes, fines, forfeitures, 
and escheats, additional amounts have been 
added, so that the total permanent fund at 
present amounts to about eleven millions 
The interest on the Congressional Township 
Fund IS distributed to the townships to which 
the fund belongs, but the interest on the re- 
maining school fund, together with 94 8 per 
cent of the state school tax of 13.6 cents, is 
distributed to the different counties of the state, 
and from the counties to the townships, towns, 
and cities, on the basis of the number of chil- 
dren reported between the ages of six to twenty- 
one. The remaining 5 2 per cent of the state 
tax IS held as a reserve fund, to aid poor and 
deserving districts to enable them to bring 
their school term up to the minimum required 
by law All state money must be used for 
teachers’ salaries only No county school tax 
IS levied, but the surplus dog fund and license 
fees go to the school fund of the county Trus- 
tees m townships, towns, and cities up to 100,- 
000 inhabitants, may levy additional local taxes 
up to fifty cents on the $100 and a poll tax of 
fifty cents for extending the school term (tui- 
tion fund), and a similar tax but with $l poll 
for buildings, supplies, and other expenses, 
including salaries Cities of over 100,000 
inhabitants may levy up to fifty-seven cents 
for all purposes. About two thirds of the 
total revenue comes from local sources 
Educational Conditions — The state, gen- 
erally speaking, has relatively good educational 
conditions There is but a small percentage 
of foreign born in the state (5 8 per cent), and 
these aie largely settled in a few districts, and 
in the wealthier part of the state There are 
but few negroes (2 3 per cent), and these are 
mostly in cities, which renders the problem of 
the education of the colorc^d race easy to handle 
Agriculture and manufacturing are the chief 
resources Of the total population about 65 
per cent live m country districts The southern 
third of the state is much poorer than the 
central and northern portions, and has much 
greater difficulty in maintaining its schools 
The compulsory education law, which re- 
quires that all children, seven to fourteen years 
of age, must attend school during the time the 
schools are in session, is well enforced in the 
cities, and fairly well enforced elsewhere The 
county board of education in each county 
is constituted a board of truancy for the 
county, instructed to appoint one truant officer, 
and charged with the enforcement of the law 
(hties of 5000 constitute separate truancy 
districts, and all cities may appoint truant 
officers to enforce the law If children are too 
poor to attend school, the township trustee 
or the city board of education must provide 
books and clothing Homes for incorrigibles 
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and confirmed truants may be established and 
a special tax levied for their maintenance 

The average value of the schoolhouses of the 
state was about $3300 at last report This 
has advanced rapidly within recent years, 
owing to the abandonment of many poor and 
small buildings and the substitution of one 
well-built central consolidated school in their 
stead. The movement for the consolidation of 
schools and the transportation of pupils to a 
centrally located school has made very rapid 
headway in Indiana, some of the best con- 
solidated schools in the country being found in 
that state 

Practically all schools outside of cities follow 
a uniform state course of study, which is issued 
by the State Superintendent, along with a 
series of directions and bi-monthly questions 
on the work to be covered The required 
monthly township institute also tends to unify 
the work of the schools The schools are well 
graded, and high schools are numerous 
Manual training is taught m nearly all of the 
cities and in many of the town and rural con- 
solidated schools Instruction in domestic 
science is also given m many places There 
are many public libraries in the state, a Public 
Library Commission has charge of the public 
libraries provided by the state, and liberal 
township and city taxes for library purposes 
are allowed Each community may do as it 
desires with reference to providing separate 
schools for the colored race, but equal educa- 
tional facilities must be provided While 
sectarian or denominational instruction is not 
allowed, the law provides that “ the Bible shall 
not be excluded from the public schools ” 
Private and parochial schools are required to 
report statistics to the county and state school 
officials These schools exist chiefly in the 
cities, and enroll but about 3 5 per cent of the 
total enrollment of the state 

Teachers and Training — The yeaily sal- 
aries paid have increased 50 per cent in ten 
years, being now, on an average for all teachers, 
about $500. This is due in part to the mini- 
mum wage law, which now requires trustees 
to sign written contracts with teachers, with 
a $100 fine if the contract is made at a lower 
rate than the minimum wage allowed by law 
No statistics are available from which the per- 
centage of teachers m the state who have had 
normal training can be determined. The 
minimum wage law of 1907 provides that all 
new teachers must have had a high school 
education or its equivalent, and have had in 
addition twelve weeks in a professional training 
school for teachers in the case of all beginners, 
twenty-four weeks in the case of those paid on 
the basis of three cents, and must be graduates 
of a professional school to receive salary on 
the basis of three and one half cents (The 
basal minimum is multiplied by the grade made 
in the examination for the respective licenses to 
give the daily wage ) The State Board of 
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Education is designated as a State Training 
School Board, to define standards and equiva- 
lents, designate institutions in which the pro- 
fessional work may be done, and to outline 
professional courses of instruction In addition 
to these designated institutions, the state main- 
tains a large state normal school at Terre Haute 

For the improvement of those in service, 
besides the monthly township and the annual 
county institutes, there is the Indiana Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, organized in 1888, which is 
one of the most successful organizations of its 
kind in the United States Though conducted 
by the State Teachers’ Association, its work 
has been accepted by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and forms a part of the examination 
questions for teachers’ licenses About 85 per 
cent of the teachers of the state are members 
of the organization The Young People’s 
Reading Circle, a branch for children, was 
organized in 1887 

Secondary and Higher Education. — The 

high school has had a large development in In- 
diana, there being 730 high schools in 1910 with 
2054 teachers employed Of these 519 were 
township high schools and 855 were fully ac- 
credited four-year high schools. This develop- 
ment 18 due in large part to the wise policy of the 


State Board of Education, whicli f()st(‘r(‘d and 
aided the movement years before the high sehoo! 
was incorporated into the state scliool system 
A commissioned high school must have a cct- 
tain equipment and a four-year course of study, 
at least two teachers, and at least an eight 
months term, and the graduates of such schools 
are accepted into the different state and pri- 
vate institutions of higher learning without 
examinations Some of the iioncomrnihsioned 
high schools lack only in length of term, whil(‘ 
others are two and three-year sidiools in process 
of evolution Seven cities maintain high 
schools for the colored race, and four cities 
maintain manual training high schools Tli(‘ 
money for the support of high schools comes from 
the same sources as that for common schools 
At the head of the school system of the state is 
the State University of Indiana (g ) at Bloom- 
ington, opened in 1824 Purdue University 
(qv) at La F'ayette, opened in 1874, which 
owes its origin to the Land (Irants of 1862, is 
a second higher institution, supported by th(‘ 
state There is also a number of old denomina- 
tional colleges in the state which shan' with 
the state institutions the work of higher edu- 
cation, and a number of private normal schools 
which offer academic and normal work. 


Institution 

Location 

Opened 

Control 

For 

Wabash College 

Crawfordsvillc 

I8.i2 

1 

Non-seet 

Men 

Hanover College 

Hanover 

1833 

Presby 

M 10 

Both sexes 

Do Pauw Uiiivcrs 

Greeucastle 

1837 

Both sexes 

Concordia College 

Fort WaMie 

1839 

Luth 

Men 

Univ of Notre Dame 

Notn Dame 

1842 

R t: 

Men 

Taylor Uiuvers 

Upland 

1846 

M E 

Both sexes 

Earlham College 

Earlham 

1847 

Friends 

Both sexes 

Franklin College 

Franklin 

1833 

Non-sei t 

Men 

Butler College 

St Mary’s Col and 

Indianapolis 

1855 

Chr 

Both sexes 

Acadenw 

Notre Dame 

1855 

R C 

Women 

Moore's Hill Col 

Moore's Hill 

185b 

M E 

Both sexes 

St Memrad Col 

St Memrad 

18,57 

R C 

Men 

Union Christian Col 

Merom 

1859 

Chr 

Both sexes 

Rose Polytechnic Inst 

Torre Haute 

IS&i 1 


Men 

Oakland City Col 

Oakland City 

1891 

Bapt 

Both sexes 

St Joseph’s Col 

Collegeville 

1891 

R C 

Men 


Besides the two state institutions, the state 
maintains the Indiana State School for the 
Deaf at Indianapolis, founded m 1843, the 
seventh of its kind in the United States, the 
Indiana State School for the Blind at Indian- 
apolis, founded in 1846; the Indiana School 
for Feeble-minded Youth at Fort Wayne, 
founded in 1887; the Indiana Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphans Home at Knightstown, 
founded in 1867^ the Indiana Reform School 
for Boys at Plainfield, founded in 1867, the 
Indiana Industrial School for Girls at Indian- 
apolis, founded in 1869; and the Indiana 
Reformatory, established in 1906, an institu- 
tion for neglected and wayward children, and 
an outgrowth of the compulsory education 
law. 
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INDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, BLOOM- 
INGTON, IND. The first constitution of 
the state, adopted in 1816, made provisions for 
a state university as a part of the public edu- 
cational system. In 1820 a state seminary, later 
called Indiana College, was founded By act 
of the General Assembly, 1838, Indiana Col- 
lege was raised to the rank of a university, 
and m 1852 was officially recognized as the 
state university In 1856 as the result of a 
lawsuit the university was deprived of a part 
of its lands, and the loss was made up by a new 
grant from the federal government, which 
secured the future development After a 
brief setback during the Civil War, progress 
continued. The Federal Land Grant of 1862 
created some difficulty, since the university 
was at the time not definitely prepared to meet 
the requirements of the act. A new institu- 
tion was founded through a gift of Mr. Purdue, 
to which the federal grant was assigned. In 
1867 the first state appropriation was made to 
the university and in that year women were ad- 
mitted to the classes. The Indiana University 
School of Medicine was established in 1903 and 
gave a two years' preparatory course In 1908 
the Indiana Medical College, located at Indian- 
apolis, was united with it under the title of the 
former. Under the administration of President 
David Starr Jordan, who entered office in 1885, 
the university advanced to the rank of the lead- 
ing institutions. In 1889 the school of law, 
which had been discontinued, was revived with 
a three-year course. In 1895 and 1903 the 
revenue from the state was increased, the uni- 
versity receiving four elevenths of a tax of two 
and three fourths cents on every one hundred 
dollars of taxable property. In 1908 the School 
of Education was established. The government 
of the university is in the hands of a board of 
trustees elected partly by the State Board of 
Education and partly by the body of alumni 
since 1891. The departments of the university 
are the college of liberal arts, school of educa- 
tion, graduate school, school of law, and school 
of medicine. The admission requirements are 
sixteen units Candidates are admitted by 
certificate from commissioned high schools (sec 
High Schools, Accrediting of) or by examina- 
tion The college gives the following courses 
leading to the A.B. degree — classical, com- 
mercial, chemical, engineering, arts-law, arts- 
medicine, journalism, pedagogy. A summer 
session is also maintained The enrollment in 
1909-1910 was 2564, distributed as follows 
college, 1828; graduate school, 137, school of 
law, 143; school of medicine, 248, school of 
education, 236. The faculty at Bloomington 
consists of seventy professors and more than a 
hundred junior officers of instruction. 
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INDIANS, AMERICAN, NATIVE TRAIN- 
ING. — (The general discussion of the edu- 
cation of primitive peoples is given under 
that title. The present article is limited t ) 
the discussion of the concrete practices of 
selected American tribes by one who was edu- 
cated under the conditions he here describes ) 
It is generally assumed that the American 
Indian had no definite standards of his own, 
by which to measure life and initiate the young 
into the tasks and philosophy of the race 
This is not true. His ideals were surprisingly 
high, and he found it impossible to accept the 
material gains of a superior race " without 
spiritual loss For them he has sacrificed 
against his will the simplicity and the generos- 
ity of his manhood 

Nature gave to our mothers strength of 
body, and that sure intuition which led them to 
absorb and to transmit to the unborn all that 
is most vital and profound in the breathing 
universe Silence and solitude in the sur- 
roundings of the young wife — the expectant 
mother, a hush that was only broken by the 
sighing of the pine wood or the thrilling or- 
chestra of the distant waterfall — these were 
the foundation of our spiritual training Again 
in solitude and silence wc learned to rise to 
that which is beyond ourselves — the mysteri- 
ous and holyf In due time the child is born, 
and becomes at once the center of the family 
To this rude cradle the whole clan pays its 
respects, as the latest comer from the Mysteri- 
ous, the Great Giver of all life. The mother 
will never allow any other duty or pleasure to 
interfere with her duty to her child From 
the moment that its wondering eyes opened 
upon her in the wilderness, she has accepted a 
sacred trust She straps the cradle to her 
back while busy with her household duties, or 
suspends it from the bough of a tree, where she 
can still see and talk to the little one, ever 
pointing him to nature, and beyond to nature’s 
God He IS taught from infancy that he is 
brother to the animal people, — the innocent, 
dumb creation, — and that the trees and the rocks 
are the embodiments of a mysterious Power, 
and therefore worthy of reverence Above all 
things he must seek spiritual guidance fasting 
and in solitude ; he must honor and respect his 
elders, and learn to hold his peace. Words are 
weak, but silence is perfect equipoise, the evi- 
dence of a perfect self-control, and it is silence 
the Indian cultivates. He is admonished to 
be truthful and chaste, to love his country 
more than life, and never to violate the trust 
of a friend There was much of the stoic in our 
philosophy, and of the ascetic in our ideals. 
The boy is early forbidden to say or think: 
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‘^This IS mino' ” He is taught that the love 
of possessions is a weakness to be despised, and 
that one should desire to have only in order to 
give This law forever wiped out from the 
Indian mind all commercialism and cverv 
jiossibility of material progress under tribal con- 
ditions Trained to divide his last mouthful, 
he could not easily compete with his brother in 
a brutal and selfish struggle for existence 
In order to be a perfect man, one must have 
a perfect, symmetrical, and efficient body. 
This demands absolute self-control in eating 
and in all the pleasures of sense The Indian 
exercised constant self-denial, and accustomed 
himself to continual and severe exercise from 
the age of six to sixty His courage was early 
developed so that he should fear neither pain 
nor death. Living the natural life, he had no 
false modesty; he was naked and not ashamed; 
his courtesy was from the heart 

When the boy is seven or eight years old, his 
father begins in earnest his training for man- 
hood He is occasionally called upon to fast 
for a day, and the father usually fasts with him 
for the sake of example and sympathy They 
both blacken their faces for a sign, and the 
boy’s comrades make the ordeal more difficult 
bv secretly tempting him to break his fast 
His nerves are tested and strengthened bv 
awakening from sleep with a sudden war- 
whoop, or by sending him for water after dark 
in a strange country. Perhaps the father 
compels him to dodge around a tree trunk, 
while he sends arrows whizzing about his ears’ 
His faculty for observation and reasoning is 
developed not alone by constant roving, but by 
close questioning as well Each night he must 
be prepared to stand an examination on the 
things seen and learned in the woods that day 
The language of footprints includes the dis- 
tinction between the moccasin of different tribes, 
the age of the trail, and the probable intention 
of the traveler In the case of an animal, one 
should tell the sex, the number of hours since 
he passed, and something in regard to the cir- 
cumstances, as whether he was hunting or 
hunted. It was a common thing among us to 
be able to distinguish the footprints of members 
of one’s own family, as well as to know that of 
any member of the clan from an outsider’s 
The position of the sun and stars and the ordi- 
nary weather signs and appearances must be 
mastered for a guide to time, direction, and 
locality It is almost unheard of for an Indian 
to lose his way. He is carefully trained from 
an early age to be independent in the woods, 
so that he can take care of himself in an emer- 
gency If he is belated and overtaken by 
darkness, he must know how to settle himself 
for the night without anxiety He must be 
able to take fish and birds without a weapon, 
know where to look for edible roots, berries, 
and mushrooms, and how to start fire with 
pieces of punk or flint and knife. He is 
taught to make arrows for himself under the 


direction of his grandfatluT, who is usually 
his very good comrade, and later the bow, 
with which he assiduouslv practices the off- 
hand shot He must also learn to throw stories 
accurately. The art of finding and outwitting 
the game is a more complicated one, in which 
he is systematically trained by his father, 
grandfather, and male kinsfolk In pliysical 
training much stress was laid upon endurance, 
and the disproportionate muscular develop- 
ment of the white athletes was not desired 
Swiftness and agility were essentials The 
young warrior of our people might have posed 
as a model for the Apollo, and his sun-browned 
skin was as smooth and fine as satin The 
jet-black hair received painstaking care, and 
among the Plains Indians sometimes attained 
extraordinary length 

He never knew when or under what conditions 
he might be tried, hence he must be a “ minute- 
man ” both in war and hunting He was a 
public servant — one who would be forever 
disgraced if he failed to respond when called 
upon for difficult or dangerous service, in sum- 
mer or winter, by day or night He must be 
always ready, able to run without food or 
water, if necessary, and to sleep on frozen or 
wet ground, for such was his Spartan training. 
At the same time he had much personal liberty 
as a boy, and was rarely punished or severely 
scolded We Indians, even in childhood, had 
a peculiarly sensitive dignity and intense self- 
respect, which was cultivated by our elders 
by every means within their power The 
well-born child was distinguished and marked 
out for an honorable future bv a series of 
festivals given by the parents to celebrate and 
announce every stage of childish progress, 
such as the first step, the first shot with bow 
and arrow, or the ear-pierciiig, which was a 
sort of christening ceremony This gave him, 
while still very young, a sense of standing and 
responsibility as a recognized member of the 
clan 

His mental discipline consisted largely in 
memorizing the legends of his people and the 
brave deeds of their heroes, whether traditional 
or authentic, all of which he was exjiected to 
have at his tongue’s end In this tubal lore 
the wise and old men were the accredited 
teachers The young man generally said very 
little, willing to remain an apprentice until he 
should be admitted to the war feast or the 
council, which he well knew must depend 
entirely upon his own courage and success 
He had played with his sisters and girl cousins 
until he was twelve years old, but if he were 
seen with the girls after that age, the other 
boys would threaten to put a dress on him I 
It was now time to devote himself wholly to 
manly occupations, and he might even go upon 
the warpath as early as fourteen or fifteen. 
The first hamhedaij (religious fast or vision), 
came at about the same time, and was a period 
of solitary communion with the Great Mystery, 
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With the ancestral philosophy as a foundation, pride it was to see that her brothers 'and inah* 
the Indian’s out-of-door life made him a strong kinsfolk were becomingly attired; nor were the 
reasoner and an independent thinker. He poor and old people of the clan forgotten, 
was as ambitious to be a successful hunter as While hunting, fishing, and war weapons were 

a warrior, since the good hunter is also a feast- made bj^ the men and boys, the women made 

maker and the social center of the tribe everything else, including more or less fine 
Many of our most noted characters were of pottery in many tribes, the weaving of rush 
this type, men of peace, whose generosity and mats and blankets of wool, basket-making of 
good will gamed for them not only the favor vegetable fiber, and canoe-making All of 
of their own band, but intertribal distinction, these are decorated in symbolical designs, 
On the other hand, his sister was put through conventionalized from natural objects, such as 
a course of training equally rigid in its way, hills, a serpent, lightning, leaves, and floweis, 
according to our ideas of the womanly character while the marvelous combinations of color ar(‘ 
and vocation We Indians held firmly to the likewise adapted from nature with much of 
belief that purity and modesty are the founda- native artistry The Indian girl, as well as her 
tions of womanly strength and of the sacred- brother, was taught to repeat sacred stories 
ness of home All her energies were subdued and legends of old, especially those which have 
to this end Free and sportive when with her a feminine character Even her lullabies 
girl companions, in the presence of man she spoke of the doe, the mink, and the ermine 
became instantly mute, averting her face (to which woman is often compared in the 
from him with child-like, yet maidenly, timidity language of compliment), or of the fairy sisters 
and reserve The use of the eyes was strictly who lure the lone hunter to follow their musical 
inculcated by the careful mother, and the laughter into the depths of the forest Her 
straight eye,” that guarded, yet straight- dress was that of a miniature woman, a long, 
forward look, was deemed an index to the purity straight robe reaching nearly to the ankles, 
of the maiden There was, in the old days, with wide flowing sleeves; and her home-made 
no social gallantry or meeting of the young dolls were attired after the same unvarying 
men and maidens, save in one or two formal fashion Her long, black locks were dressed 
dances Even in these they did not take with perfumed oil, smoothly plaited and some- 
partners, the boys dancing on one side of the times adorned with beads or shells to match 
ring, and the girls opposite It was a sort of her necklace, but the woman might not weai 
Quaker gathering. The young girl must not eagle feathers, unless rarely in a sacred danc(‘ 
joke or talk freely even with her own brothers, She must learn by practicing when alone how 
or with any man except her two grandfathers to laugh musically and gracefully, must sit 
When one came to ask her hand, she was not sidewise in rnodest feminine fashion — never 
expected to reply at once, but to keep him on cross-legged like a man, and etiquette even 
probation until satisfied that he was sincere prescribed a distinctive speech, many words 
and worthy an answer. She had sometimes a being used only by women or having a feminine 
little teejiee of her own within the parental termination. The Indian girl could run, swim, 
lodge, and went nowhere without the protection and ride almost as well as her brother, and as 
of her grandmother, who was considered to be she had much labor to perform, the woman was 
her natural guardian and supported the part often quite as muscular as the man, and of 
with much dignity Every year, from the age heavier build She was apt at woodcraft, and 
of twelve or fourteen, she joined in the virgins’ a close observer of bird and animal life, par- 
feast, where all take their oath upon the ticularly of their home-making. She knew the 
“ sacred stone ” to their purity and innocence, plants and flowers better than he, since it fell 
vowing to remain chaste until their marriage to her to gather and preserve them for food 
The whole tribe attended this feast as specta- or medicine. 

tors, and if any girl was discovered or suspected Such was the practice and such the precepts 
to be untrue to her vow, she might be publicly by which we were prepared to bear an honor- 
disgraced able part in the life of our people. 

From early childhood the little woman,” as Present System of Education. — It is said 
she is called, worked side by side with mother that one of the early councils with the natives 
and grandmother, helping or imitating her in of Virginia was concluded by an offer on the 
beaver-like industry. Tanning and dressing part of the colonists to educate several of the 
skins, drying meat, making and pitcliing the children of the forest with their own sons. The 
skin teepees, fetching wood and water, cook- Indians retired to deliberate upon the matter, 
ing — these were her hardest tasks, to which after which they replied as follows “We 
she added the making and mending of the thank you for your generous offer. We have 
family clothing and moccasins, the gathering and decided that the education of your schools will 
drying of fruit, wild rice, and roots for winter not benefit our children in the life that is ours, 
use All these the little girl “ made believe ” but we desire to convince you of our friendship 
in her earliest play, and learned to achieve for the white man. If you will entrust us with 
gradually, as strength and skill permitted. She three or four of your most promising young 
usually became an adept in needlework, whose men, we will charge ourselves with their edu- 
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cation, and we will make men of themy The 
story illustrates, as well as may be, the com- 
placent attitude of the conquering Anglo-Saxon, 
who has been satisfied from the beginning that 
his kind of education was not only best for 
himself but for his red brother as well, and 
that he was doing him the greatest favor within 
his power by forcing upon him the customs, 
philosophy, and religion of an alien race. On 
the other hand, it shows us the unlettered sage, 
firm in his original belief that his own ways 
were best for himself He was not anxious to 
impose them upon others, but made his counter- 
proposal as the most courteous, and at the same 
time the most logical method of conveying his 
answer The first American had not the least 
desire to copy or emulate his unbidden guest, 
whose vices and weaknesses provoked in him 
at least as much contempt as his brilliant 
achievements aroused wonder and admiration. 
This position he maintained with dignity m 
every instance until convinced that he was 
beaten, that he was no longer to be allowed to 
live his own life, and must learn the language, 
manners, and religion of his conquerors or 
bo trampled under their feet When this point 
was reached by an individual or a tribe, and 
not until then, he has voluntarily placed his 
children in school and set himself with deter- 
mination to “ walk the white man’s road ” 

The evidences of his success in this difficult 
undertaking are so many and so varied, cover- 
ing, as they do, a period of over throe hundred 
vears, that it is curious how long the popular 
fallacy has persisted that “ the Indian cannot 
be civilized ” The only excuse for such a view 
18 to be found in the simple fact that the Indian 
did not in the main, or until he was pushed to 
the wall, desire to be ‘‘civilized,” and in the 
further fact that until a very recent period no 
svstematic or comprehensive efforts were made 
m that direction Sporadic and individual 
efforts there have always been since the date of 
the very earliest settlements in America, which 
efforts have, from the beginning, met with 
enough success to prove — if proof were needed 
— that the natives of America are as capable 
of taking on an alien culture as were the wild 
Celts of adopting the manners and language of 
the conquering Saxons. Man is, after all, a 
jirogrcssive animal 

The earliest education of the natives of this 
country by its invaders may be said to have 
been the undesigned and inevitable alteration 
wrought by contact Even without any con- 
scious wish or intention on cither side, a primi- 
tive people could not live m close touch with 
one more advanced, and not suffer a profound 
change. The Indian passed at once into the 
iron age. In every case, the first fruits of 
civilization were knives, firearms, and whisky 
These tended toward destructive intcrnicene 
wars, as they inflamed and brutalized his 
simplicity; and the next wave brought with it 
other dangerous and corrupting elements which 
VOL III —2k 


he was as little formed to resist. Venereal 
disease and small-pox, scrofula and tuber- 
culosis undermined his native vigor and 
decimated the tribes, or in some instances 
exterminated them altogether The white 
man literally possessed nothing which the 
Indian wanted or needed, while practically all 
the possessions of the lords of the soil were 
coveted by the invader He could not exist 
without them, and m order to secure them he 
created artificial desires which he could satisfy, 
but at frightful cost to his victim. Trade was 
at the first a mere farce, since the red man had 
no conception of material values, no taint of 
commercialism. He was generous and hos- 
pitable, willing to give of his abundance without 
return, and to accept pretty trifles with grati- 
tude Told that a string of blue beads 
were made from a piece of the sky, the credulous 
chief was ready to exchange for them all that 
he had! But after two or three generations of 
schooling in the tricks of trade, he became al- 
most as sly and avaricious as his teacher, and 
m the same way he has come to be in many 
instances a “ grafter ” m politics and a hypo- 
crite in religion This process in its several 
stages, differing in detail but alike in its general 
features, has been m evidence m widely sepa- 
rated portions of the continent during the past 
three hundred years 

Those enthusiastic propagandists and able 
organizers, the Roman Catholic clergy, have 
been leaders in the designed and deliberate 
instruction of the natives, not only in religion, 
but in art and industry Their courage and 
good intentions are worthy of all praise, how- 
ever one be inclined to demur as to the benefit 
of imposing their system in its entirety upon 
a naturally reverent and superstitious people 
They have commonly succeeded in grafting 
their ceremonials upon the “ pagan ” ritual, 
and by a free use of holy water and the sign of 
the cross have made more nominal converts 
than all other religious bodies put together 
It should also be admitted that they have much 
that is tangible to show for their laiiors As 
early as 1567 the agricultural education of the 
Indians in Florida was attempted by the 
Jesuits, and nearly two centuries later early 
Franciscan missions in California and other 
parts of the southwest achieved results mainly 
practical and social Domestic animals and 
the agricultural arts were permanently ac- 
quired The discipline of the fathers was 
rigid, and amounted to a benevolent servitude 
In 1834 the missions were secularized by the 
Mexican government against the protests of 
the order, and their extensive property divided 
among the Indians, who soon lost or were 
deprived of it Early French missions included 
those among the Abenaki in Maine, the Hurons 
in Ontario, Michigan, and Ohio, the Iroquois 
in New York, the Ottawa in Wisconsin and 
Michigan, the Illinois in the Middle West, and 
the trib(‘s of Louisiana Bishop Laval founded 
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a school at Quebec for French and Indian 
youth. Other pioneer missionary work, ex- 
tending into the nineteenth century, was con- 
ducted in the Missouri River region by Father 
Ravoux, Father Dc Smet, and other less noted 
explorer-priests, among Flatheads, Chippewas, 
and Sioux 

One of the avowed objects of colonizing 
Virginia, as stated in the early charters, was 
that of bringing the infidels and savages to 
human civility! ’’ The council of Jamestown 
in 1619 voted to educate Indian children in 
“ religion, a civil course of life, and in some 
useful trade ’’ A few were taken to England 
to be educated In 1663 the colonists de- 
manded children as hostages for the good be- 
havior of the Potomucks, which hostages were 
to be ‘‘ civilly treated and brought up in Eng- 
lish literature ’’ At about this time King 
James issued a letter authorizing collections to 
be taken in the cathedrals for ‘‘ the education 
of the children of these Barbarians,’^ and 
about fifteen thousand pounds was received 
In 1621 the Company had allotted one thou- 
sand acres of land and received subscriptions 
to endow an Indian school, wherein the “ most 
towardly Indian children ” should be fitted 
for college But an end was put to these early 
projects by a sudden uprising of the incensed 
natives to rid the land of the troublesome 
invaders; and although the larger part of the 
colonists owed their lives to the warnings of 
Christian Indians, no further efforts were made 
until the founding of William and Mary 
College in 1693. The charter of this institu- 
tion declares one of its main objects to be 
“ the propagation of the Christian faith 
amongst Western Indians ” There was, ap- 
parently, some difficulty in obtaining pupils, 
one explanation of which is given by Governor 
Spotiswood, who writes to England ‘‘ They 
(the Indians) urged the breach of a former 
compact, when, instead of their children 
receiving the promised education, they were 
transported, as they say, to other countries 
and sold as slaves ” 

In Massachusetts the famous Apostle to 
the Indians,” John Eliot, who translated the 
Bible into the vernacular, labored with them 
m things secular as well as spiritual He 
founded the Christian Indian town of Natick, 
laid out, built, and planted by Indian labor, 
and it was not his fault that the Praying 
Indians ” of Natick, who are said to have 
been thrifty and industrious as well as diligent 
church-goers, suffered cruelly from race prej- 
udice during King Philip’s War Daniel 
Gookin was appointed Superintendent of In- 
dians in the Massachusetts colony in 1656, 
and held the oflSce until his death thirty 
years later His duties included the conduct 
of schools among them, as well as the pres- 
ervation of good order and discipline These 
schools, however, were much hampered by lack 
of means and of suitable teachers, two diffi- 


culties which have largely persisted to this 
day. It was a part of the New England 
plan, as in Virginia, to give to selected youth 
a college education, to fit them for the Chris- 
tian ministry, and to instruct their wilder 
brethren. The charter of Harvard College 
contains a provision for the education of 
Indians, and not a few availed themselves of it 
But the sudden change to a sedentary and 
indoor life caused many to faM sick and die. 
One youth who was about to be graduated, 
‘‘ a good student and pious man,” says Gookin, 
was shipwrecked and drowned off Nantucket, 
and another who had taken his degree diecl 
soon after ‘‘of a consumption.” A third 
student at twenty years of age is said to have 
been “ an extraordinary Latin poet and a 
good Greek one ” 

At about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, an industrial boarding-school was estab- 
lished at Stockbridge, Mass , and the missionary 
at that place wrote of them: “ There are many 
Indian youth that read English well ” Several 
of these completed their studies afterward at 
Dartmouth College, which was founded in 
1755 as “ Moor’s Indian Charity School ” 
The school originated with the Reverend 
Eleazar Wheelock of Lebanon, Conn., who 
took into his own family a Mohegan by the 
name of Samson Occum. The youth proved 
an apt pupil, and became a Christian preacher 
of much force and distinction He was sent 
to England to raise funds for the school, after 
it had been incorporated as a college and 
removed to New Hampshire, and was highly 
successful in this, being a most interesting 
speaker He also wrote a number of striking 
hymns, one of which is sung in the churches 
to this day At Dartmouth, Indian and white 
youths were educated together, many of the 
latter being trained for missionary work among 
Indians The gifted and friendly chief of the 
Six Nations, Joseph Brant, who was brother-in- 
law to Sir William Johnson, was one of its early 
scholars, and afterward sent two of his sons there' 

The Moravian missions in Pennsylvania were 
very successful, and the story of the sad exile of 
^he converts from their prosperous villages and 
the brutal massacre of ninety innocent and un- 
resisting Christian Indians in 1781 is one of the 
blackest chapters in history 

There were Russian and English schools for 
the natives established in Alaska in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. In the Canadian 
colonies much pioneer work was done by Roman 
Catholic missions, but it was not until 1867 that 
the provincial government took up the work 
systematically. In 1904 there were in Canada 
24 industrial, 46 boarding, and 228 day schools in 
operation The natives of the Dominion are for 
the most part law-abiding, prosperous, and con- 
tented, having proved neither a menace nor a 
burden to the commonwealth. 

The first appropriation by the United States 
government for Indian education was the sum of 
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five hundred dollars voted to Dartmouth College 
in 1775. Cornplanter, speaking for the Senecas, 
appealed to General Washington in 1776 for a 
teacher, “ to teach our children to read and write 
and our women to spin and weave/' and agreed 
to send nine Seneca boys to be under your care, 
and learn to become wise and good men " The 
first general appropriation of $10,000 was made 
in 1819, and until 1870 all government aid for 
this purpose passed through the hands of mis- 
sionaries of various denom nations Afterward, 
for nearly thirty years, government schools and 
church schools aided by government funds ex- 
isted side by side, until in 1900 these “ contract 
schools" were abolished, the religious societies 
assumed the care and support of their own 
schools, and the annual Congressional appropria- 
tion is applied under the law entirely to schools 
conducted by the government. The original 
$10,000 had gradually increased by 1870 to over 
$100,000, but it should be remembered that this 
appropriation, which has now grown to several 
millions annually, is in large part the Indians' 
own money, being interest on trust funds or 
made in fulfillment of treaty stipulations, “ for 
value received " It is not disbursed as charitv, 
but as partial payment on an enormous debt 
By this tune, also, there were constant appeals 
and demands from the Indians for the establish- 
ment of new schools, and the further develop- 
ment of those already in existence 

111 1878 seventeen prisoners of war from St 
Augustine, Fla., were admitted to Hampton 
Institute, Va {q v), at their own earnest 
desire and the generosity of its large-hearted 
founder, General Armstrong (qv), who soon 
sent to Dakota Territory for fifty wild Sioux, 
and added an Indian Department This 
experiment was followed the next year by the 
establishment of a school of similar character, 
for Indians only, in the abandoned military 
barracks near Carlisle, Pa , by General R 
H Pratt, who built up at that place the largest, 
most famous, and in many ways the most suc- 
cessful Indian school in the country About 
one thousand pupils at Carlisle and one 
hundred at Hampton are given a grammar- 
school education, with a little normal or busi- 
ness training, one half of their time being 
devoted to agriculture, domestic work, or one 
of the mechanical trades, taught both for its 
educational and practical value. Through the 
‘‘ Outing System," originated by General 
Pratt and since extended to some western schools 
and reservations, boys and girls are placed in 
selected farmers' families to work for their 
board and attend the public school, or during 
the summer to work for wages, thus learning 
effectively by association and example. 

The eastern or non-reservation schools," 
now twenty-six in number and scattered widely 
over the country, have probably accomplished 
as much in the way of educating public senti- 
ment and furnishing inspiration and example 
as m more direct results. Carlisle’s brilliant 


record in athletics, its football team having mel 
and defeated the teams of some of our leading 
universities, has done much to attract popular 
attention to the “ educated Indian " The 
excellent bands of some of the larger schools 
are likewise a widely popular feature. The 
great majority of their students, even though 
not graduates, become self-supporting and 
self-respecting citizens, cultivating their allot- 
ments, making decent homes, or filling re- 
sponsible positions in the Indian Service, while 
an ever-increasing minority compete success- 
fully in the various trades and professions in 
white communities Of those who fail it should 
be said that much more is expected of them than 
is at all reasonable, in view of their meager 
training, often covering only three to five years, 
their frequent lack of physical vigor, and the 
general stagnation of their home surroundings 
Reservation boarding and day schools were 
first established by the government in 1873 
The courses m these are elementary, and in 
all of the boarding schools the industrial 
feature has been made prominent, but has 
only gradually been introduced into the day 
schools The evils of appointments made 
under the political “spoils system" have 
greatly handicapped the service, these evils 
having been reduced, but not entirely elim- 
inated, by placing most positions under civil 
service rules It is chiefly because of a higher 
personnel and greater continuity in the service 
that a comparison between mission and govern- 
ment schools has been generally, though not 
always, to the disadvantage of the latter 
Some of the smaller schools, especially day 
schools, hampered by poor equipment, ineffi- 
cient teachers, and a discouraging environment, 
were by many thought to be almost useless 
During the last few years, however, there has 
been some change in local conditions and a 
decided change in the official attitude in this 
regard, and a recent Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs has recommended the gradual abolition of 
the non-reservation schools and the development 
of the simpler and less expensive day-school 
system, as better adapted to the present needs 
of the people The last report of Indian schools 
gives 343 schools, including mission, with a 
total enrollment of nearly forty thousand pupils, 
and involving an annual expenditure of five 
million dollars. These figures do not include 
the New York Indians, who are under state 
control. Eleven thousand Indian children are 
admitted into the district schools 

A Superintendent of Indian Schools was 
appointed in 1882, and a force of traveling 
supervisors some years later The first super- 
visor in the field, in 1890, was a woman, and 
the most practical and successful Superin- 
tendent, holding the office for some ten years, 
was also a woman. Miss Estelle Reel of 
Wyoming Each year there are graduates 
who pass on into higher institutions, such as 
art, normal, or nurse's training schools, acad- 
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emies and colleges, so that we have now a 
considerable number of native teachers and 
preachers, and some lawyers, dentists, and 
physicians A few have succeeded as authors, 
artists, and lecturers, and we have representa- 
tives of our blood in both houses of the national 
legislature The results of a generation or two 
of systematic work are immeasurable, and the 
best evidence of the Indian’s capacity and 
progressiveness is the list of those who have 
won recognition and a livelihood in the most 
exacting and most arduous pursuits of modern 
lif(‘ C A. E. 
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INDICULUS UNIVERSALIS — A nomen- 
dator or dictionary of the names of things^ 
compiled by the Jesuit, Francis Pomey, 
similar in its inclusiveness to the Janua Liri^ 
guarurn of Coinenius, excepting that usually 
there is not the same amount of descriptive 
matter that there is in Comenius, t e Pomey’s 
hook remains strictly a nomenclator Po- 
niey (1619-1673) became a Jesuit in 1636, and 
was a teacher in various schools and chiefly at 
Lyons He wrote many books, particularly 
a large French and Latin dictionary, and a 
small one {Flos Latinitatis), a Pnntheum 
mythicum (1659), a rhetoric, and Colhqma scho- 
lastica (1668) The Indiculus IJnivei salts (in 
French and Latin) was published at Lyons in 
1667 It went through many editions, and has 
been issued in several languages, eg Italian, 
Spanish, German, Dutch, and English (Sec 
Backer, Bihliothhque de la Compagme de 
Jisus (1895), Vol VI, p. 989) An English 
edition by A Lovell, M A , appeared in 1679 

F, W 

INDIFFERENCE. — See Attention; In- 
terest; School Management 

INDIFFERENCE POINT — There are cer- 
tain experiences which are neutral with refer- 
ence to their feeling tone, giving neither pleasure 
nor displeasure. These are said to be at the 
indifference zone or point. A simple illustra- 
tion of this fact can be given by observing the 
transition which takes place in feeling tone 
when one passes from warm temperature sen- 
sations to cold. Between warmth and cold 
there is a central point at which no pleasure or 
its opposite is experienced C. H. J. 

Reference : — 

Wundt, W Outlines of Psychology (Leipzig, 1895 ) 


INDIRECT METHOD. — See Direct 
Method. 

INDIRECT VISION — The field of vision 
is large, and includes not only those objects 
which are in the center of clear vision, but also 
objects which lie around these objects which 
are most clearly seen The importance of the 
field of indirect vision for the individual is 
that he receives from this indirect field warn- 
ing of objects that are moving toward the 
center of the field However, because of the 
obscure character of the objects in the indirect 
field, the individual is not burdened by atten- 
tion to these indirect objects He can con- 
centrate attention and experience upon the 
small number of objects at the center of clearest 
vision The structure of the retina is different 
in the outlying regions It is more sensitive 
in these outer regions to differences of light and 
shadow, and consequently reports all differ- 
ences in movement of objects; while at the 
center of vision it is more sensitive to color 
differences C. H. J. 

See Eye 

INDIVIDUAL. — See Self; Personality 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES — Every in- 
dividual has characteristics which differentiate 
him from every other member of his race The 
biologists have long recognized the importance 
of individual differences They commonly use 
the term “ variation ” to indicate these de- 
partures of individuals from the racial type. 
When the variations are marked, the term “mu- 
tation ” IS sometimes used to designate the 
distinguishing characteristic The two biologi- 
cal terms “ variation ” and “ mutation ” are 
sometimes employed in describing human char- 
acteristics The term “ individual differ- 
ences ” IS used more commonly to call attention 
to the fact that along lines which the biologist 
would neglect there are characteristic differ- 
ences that are of importance to the educator 
and to the student of sociology and psychology. 
Thus the appearance of a very tall or a very 
short individual would be of importance to the 
student of physiology and biology, but it would 
be of relatively small importance to the stu- 
dent of psychology. The appearance of a black- 
haired family in a hght-haired stock would be 
another important event for the consideration 
of the biologist, but these physical characteris- 
tics are of no great importance to the educator. 
On the other hand, when an individual appears 
who 18 notably deficient or notably strong in his 
ability to work out number combinations, or to 
develop skill in one of the arts, we have a 
type of variation which is of great significance 
t ) the educator. These differences may be 
described as mental variations or mutations. 
Indeed, it may be said that in mental life we 
have a sphere of most plastic adaptation and 
readjustment. The nervous system has been 
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described as the organ of variation, and con- 
sciousness has been described as the sphere of 
readjustment. When animal forms reach the 
stage of complexity in which structural read- 
justment is difficult or well-nigh impossible, the 
readjustment in function which appears through 
the use of powers in a great variety of ways takes 
the place in a measure of the earlier variations 
in structure which are of prime importance in 
biology and physiology 

An important question for the student of 
education is the extent to which individual 
variations may be affected through educational 
agencies. The students of heredity have 
made it clear in recent investigations that there 
are marked individual differences in ability at 
the beginning of individual life. The question 
now arises whether the individual differences 
which arise /rom hereditary endowments may 
be emphasized or overcome through educa- 
tional practice. There are two schools of 
thinkers, one of which emphasizes the funda- 
mental hereditary endowments and lays very 
little stress upon the modifications which can 
be produced through education The popular 
mind, on the other hand, is impressed with the 
possibilities of modifying the hereditary endow- 
ments through educational activities 

The answer to this question has yet to be 
worked out with the aid of such methods as are 
described under the topic Tests {q.v ) See also 
Ability; Evolution; Heredity. C H J 


his work at home and reading it aloud to his 
fellow pupils at school Under this method 
the child knows that most of the class will be 
hearing unfamiliar material, the meaning of 
which he must make clear to them Such a 
method likewise increases the attention of the 
class, doing away with the listlessness which 
characterizes children who are compelled to 
listen to a selection which they themselves have 
prepared and with which they are thoroughly 
familiar H. S. 

See Reading, Teaching of. 

INDIVIDUAL TEACHING. — Any device 
by which the school program or other organiza- 
tion of classroom instruction allows of increased 
attention to the special needs of individuals is 
termed a method of individual teaching. 
Where the individual adaptation is attained 
through the teaching of small groups, it is 
more properly called ‘‘group’’ instruction. 
Hence the term “ individual ” teaching more 
strictlv applies to that instruction which 
attempts to meet the needs of a single child 
at a time Such particular care by the teacher 
may extend from that momentary attention to 
a pupil which IS incidental in class instruction 
to the use of a supplementary teacher whose 
chief function is to teach children who reijuire 
prolonged personal attention H. S. 

See (J ROUP Instruction, School ]MAN\(iE- 
ment 
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INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY — That 
branch of psychology which deals with the 
characteristics that distinguish one individual 
from another Much attention has been given 
to differences in individual imagery. (See Eye 
AND Ear Mindedness and Memory ) There 
are undoubtedly differences in individual in- 
heritance (See Heredity ) The importance of 
these individual differences is great in educa- 
tional practice, as indicated in the adoption of 
the elective system (q.v ) as distinguished 
from the required course The whole problem 
of j?rading (q v) is related to this matter of 
individual differences. 

See Ability, General and Special; Ado- 
lescence; Child Study; Psychology; also 
Grading and Promotion 

INDIVIDUAL READING. — In the teach- 
ing of reading in the elementaiy schools, the 
traditional practice in assigning lessons is to 
require the same work of all members of the 
class. More recent practice separates the 
class into several groups to each of which a 
different assignment is made. This is done to 
give the child an increased interest in preparing 


INDIVIDUALITY — The idea and fact of 
individuality are among the most familiai and 
best known things in experience They are also 
among the most difficult to describe and define 
Individuality is such a fundamental malter 
that it can hardly be defined without presup- 
posing itself or giving a ])urelv verbal equivalent, 
such as the unique, the distinctiv(‘ to the point 
of the irreplaceable An indication of its 
meaning is given by its logical usage, where it 
always implies contrast with a kind, sort, or 
class This implied contrast also gives an indi- 
cation of the place where the conception ol 
individuality is important for educational 
philosophy. School administration and in- 
struction require a certain uniformity oi rule 
and method, these in turn presuppose' same- 
ness of character in those dealt with In 
so far individuals are regarded as inembeis, 
specimens of a class, distinguished from one 
another by purely external and physical 
traits Since, as a matter of fact, there are in- 
trinsic mental and moral differences, the purely 
uniform, or class, standpoint leaves out of con- 
sideration conditions that cannot safely be 
ignored The idea of individuality serves as a 
reminder of these outstanding conditions It 
calls attention to those traits which are unique, 
non-repeatable, which are differential, and 
which accordingly require special treatment, 
particular readaptation of general or class 
methods and standards. 
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History shows a continual, even if irregular, clarify the obscure situation This consists in 
movement toward individuation, the recog- such analysis of the situation as indicates a 
nition of the increasing importance of indi- principle, law, or relation. Induction always 
vidually distinctive traits. In savage societies, terminates in an idea or proposition which is 
the individual is also lost in the group — general because a statement of a relation, a 
in the clan or tribe Not till a comparatively universal Deduction is the application of the 
recent point of historic development do we find generic factor to the interpretation, explanation, 
individuals possessing rights on their own and organization of specific data The two 
account in contradistinction from their status as movements are complementary because induc- 
members of a family, guild, class, caste, etc. tion terminates in the universal with which 
Their rise from submergence in a class is a deduction sets out, while the validity and scope 
part of the growth of democracy as a social of the universal is determined by its appli- 
principle From the scientific side, the appear- cation, under test conditions, to new facts — 
ance of the doctrine of evolution has ernpha- this application being deduction 
sized the importance of individual differences In Aristotelian logic, syllogism and demon- 
and variations, as against the older notion of the stration correspond to what is now called de- 
fixed species within which the individual was duction. The term which was translated into 
placed and which exhausted his important or Latin as dedadio designated simply the method 
essential nature of reductio ad absurdum, or the indirect proof of 

One of the most fundamental of all philo- a proposition by showing that its contradictory 
sophic cleavages centers in the question of the proposition involved a logical absurdity or 
method of valuing the facts of individuality, self-contradiction Induction was a method of 
Professor James has divided philosophies into collecting instances or particular cases, and was 
those which tend to assume the priority of the perfect when all cases agreed, and formed, there- 
whole and to derive the individuals from the fore, a class as it was imperfect when a number 
whole as its constituent parts or specimen of cases (not all) agreed, so that the most that 
instances, and those which assume the priority could be said was that some S is P, or that 
of the parts, the individuals, and make the usually S is P Perfect induction was known 
whole secondary, dependent upon the arrange- as induction by simple enumeration After the 
ments reached among the individuals The rise of modern methods of induction, many 
former philosophies approximate monism in logicians denied that the method of enumeration 
substance and rationalism in method, the latter was a true case of reasoning, on the ground that 
arc pluralistic and empirical The prominence it merely summed up in a single statement what 
of the concept of the organic in nineteenth- was already known, instead of discovering any 
century idealism is owing to the fact that it new truth 

seemed to yield a conception for reconciling the In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
otherwise opposed ideas of individual and um- attacks upon syllogistic logic because of its 
versal, whole and part. It may be ques- barrenness and verbal character were wide- 
tioned, however, whether the notion of the spread Interest centered in a logic that could 
organic is a solution or only a peculiarly vivid be employed to wrest nature’s secrets from her, 
presentation of the terms of the problem, while the syllogism was fitted, as Bacon said. 
The proper method of dealing with the question only for argumentation Agreed in their oppo- 
is probably suggested by the connection that sition to the old organon of thought, the new 
exists between the common, generic, or class- logicians at once divided among themselves 
universal and the facts of stability, order, con- Some, Descartes and his followers, sought the 
servation on one hand, and between individual- new method in a new type of deduction, others, 
ity and variability, freedom, progress on the the British empiricists, in a new form of induc- 
other In a static and finished world, indi- tion According to the former school, we should 
viduahty would have no meaning; while a begin by making a tabula rasa of all traditional 
world lacking in universal characters, in beliefs, and seek for some concepts that are so 
characters that make things capable of reduction inherently clear and certain that their meaning 
to classes, would not present any signs of law, cannot be disputed nor their truth doubted 
permanence, and conservation. For the fur- From these most general truths, by combination, 
ther educational significance of the term, see further truths were to be established, proceed- 
Education; and Philosophy of Education, mg by graded steps, so that at no time should 

J D. any new factor be introduced which was not 
clearly defined and certain In this way, reason 
INDO-CHINA — See French Colonies, was to proceed until reaching particular phe- 
Education in. nomena or concrete events, in space and time. 

These deduced phenomena would be approxi- 
INDUCTION AND DEDUCTION. — There mated by actual sensible phenomena, and would 
are two complementary movements of thinking constitute the rationality or explanation of the 
involved in directing inquiry to a well-grounded latter. Descartes even went so far as to offer a 
conclusion When a perplexity occurs or a system of (to him) self-evident first principles, 
problem presents itself, the first step is to from which, given an original chaotic state of 
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nature, the whole existing order of the world is due to an inhercMit propensity to g(‘neializ(‘, 
might be rationally deduced Stated in the or to assume that what happens in one case will 
above fashion, the method appears as formal and also happen in other cases The sole scientihc 
as fruitless as ever the syllogistic logic had been, warrant for this belief is the uniformity of na- 
but, as matter of content, the whole scheme ture, which is itself an induction from a vast, 
was conceived in mathematical terms In effect literally countless, number of particular observa- 
it was a plea for the application of mathematics tions, where not a single contiary or negating 
to nature. Toward the development of a instance is found. This widest of all inductions 
mathematical science of nature, Descartes is, then, the logical ground upon which all other 
himself took the first step by his invention of inductions rest 

analytic geometry And for succeeding men of In the development of his system Mill alter- 
science — however it may have been with natt's between two different definitions and 
philosophers — deduction has meant matin'- treatments of induction, one conventional and 
matical procedure, which, entering upon a bril- rather sterile, the other based on the actual 
liant career, became a chief tool of scientific procedure of experimental science According 
exploration and formulation. to the former, induction is the process of in- 

Francis Bacon is popularly reckoned the ferring that what has been observed to happen 

father of modern induction — an attribution for in a certain number of observed cases will al- 

which Macaulay is probably largely responsible ways happen in cases resembling them Evi- 

As a matter of fact, while he made much of dently such a statement is vague It raises 

induction, the method he proffered under that the questions How great must the number of 
name is a confused mixture of the older method observed cases be*'' What is it that really 

of cataloguing and the newer method of analv- happens in the original cases — no easy matter 

SIS Sir Isaac Newton was both the practi- to determine because of the complexity of 
tioner and the forrnulator of induction proper, natural events Just what degree of resem- 
Locke's influence on the philosophic side blance must exist to warrant belief in the same 
blending with Newton's According to New- thing happening in other cases'^ And how shall 
ton, the beginning must always be made with we make sure that the required kind of similarity 
observations, these observations by analogy exists*^ In dealing with such questions, Mill 
suggest some force or principle, known on other passed over to the idea that the crux of induc- 
grounds to exist in nature, though not previously tion is found in the various methods that analyze 
known to be concerned in the phenomena in the observed cases and bring to light within 
question This principle is then to be treated them some unvarying coexistence or sequence of 
deductively, or mathematically, and thereby elements Induction is thus the method of find- 
phenomena predicted which have not been pre- ing in the phenomena some relation which is 
viously observed, but which must be found if the not directly observable 

theory is true Further observation must then Mill never clearly apprehended, how(‘ver, the 
be resorted to to see whether the indicated phe- transformation which he himself effected in the 
nomena do exist If the actual phenomena notion of induction According to his first 
agreed precisely with the deduced phenomena, and official views, induction simply extends to 
the theory should be accepted until contrary all cases what is found in some cases Accord- 
evidence 18 discovered So consistent was mg to the later, his working, though not pro- 
Newton in his demand for precise corroboration fessed, view, it consists in finding out what 
that when the observed astronomical data did really happens or exists in “ some cases ” The 
not exactly agree with the results he calculated emphasis has shifted from the mere quantita- 
on the basis of his theory, he held the theory of tive collection and mechanical comparison of 
gravitation in suspense until new data enabled instances to the qualitative and experimental 
him to revise his calculations For a time the analysis of the one typical case, or to the few 
Newtonian and the Cartesian theories of the carefully selected cases Empirical collection 
constitution of the solar system were rivals, but of a great number of cases remains indeed of 
as the immense superiorities of Newton’s great importance, but as an assistance and 
explanation became more and more evident, safeguard m the selection and analysis of a typi- 
the inductive-observational method was as cal case and in testing the resulting hypothesis, 
firmly estabhshed in the natural sciences of not as furnishing the original premises of an 
facts, as the deductive in the mathematical inductive inference 

No important developments in the theory of Educational methods have reflected and have 
induction took place after Newton’s time until suffered from the divorce of the deductive and 
toward the middle of the nineteenth century, inductive phases of reflective inquiry character- 
when suggestions by Whewell and Herschel were istie of the history of logic The chief error upon 
taken up by John Stuart Mill, whose Principles the side of the inductive movement is in sup- 
of Logic is almost as classic a statement of an posing that the mind begins with a lot of sepa- 
empirical inductive logic, as Aristotle’s had rate, independent objects, such as this, that, and 
been of a syllogistic logic According to Mill, the other river, and then proceeds by me- 
we reason or infer, originally, from particular chanical comparison to select the things they 
to particular, from one case to another. This statically have in common, and to reject the 
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(jUiilitiUH not foiiiid in (ficMU ;ill As a innticn of 
fact, induction consists in | 2 ;riis|)inK wliat is 
sigmjicant, what is m1,(‘llcctiiallv important, 
in any one rivci ( Vnnjiarison and contrast 
with other rivers is of valu(‘, not in pointing out 
external likenesses and differences, but in hel])- 
mg to weigh the relative importance of quali- 
ties, and to seize upon and to emphasize any 
]>ropertv that gives a clew to understanding 
other features The trait of generalization 
found in induction does not primarily have to 
do with what is common to a number of cases, 
but with the law or udaiion which is significant 
in any case 

Kducationallv this means, that it is impor- 
tant to deal with a single river basin as a typical 
case, so as to get an idea of what is important 
in it, rather than to deal superficially with a 
large number of river systems Moreover, the 
importance of any feature means its power to 
explain other features Hence what should be 
emphasized in inductive study is the causal^ the 
jiroductive or dynamic factors. These can best 
l)(‘ brought out by a thorough study of a iiver 
system treated as a type, while compaiing a 
large number of cases without caieful analysis 
of any one case brings into relief only static 
jiropcrties, effects, not causes 

It will be noted that when the inductiv^e 
iiKdhod of instruction takes as its object the 
discovery of causal or explanatory features, it is 
organically connected with deduction, since the 
motive of discovering these basic features is 
to get a principle which may be appln*d to intei- 
preting and organizing the other facts chaiac- 
teristic of rivers. This application is deductive 
On the other hand, the mere selection of prop- 
erties common to a number of objects throws no 
light upon why they are common, nor does it 
help explain the traits which, being dissimilai, 
are eliminated. Hence induction is arbitrarily 
separated from deduction 

Other errors in the method of instruction due 
to this mechanical division of induction and 
deduction are the following (1) Teaching any 
subject so that isolated facts are amassed, with- 
out using them so that there is gained a view 
of some inclusive situation in which the different 
clews are connected and hence significant 
(2) Or, when the weakness of this method is p<‘r- 
ceived, the teacher is content to leave the pupils 
with only a vague notion of the whole to which 
tlie details belong This vagueness can bo 
(‘xpelled (and the special facts made really sig- 
nihcant) only as the mind realizes how the par- 
ticulars go together to make up the inclusive 
whole. 

It goes without saying that when induction is 
isolated from deduction, the latter must also 
be isolated and hence fail to exercise its proper 
function Educational errors of method flow- 
ing from this isolation are the following. 
(1) Beginning with definitions, rules, principles, 
laws It may sometimes be pedagogically ad- 
visable to present a definition or law at the out- 


s(‘t, especially with oldm* students, ]>ut in all 
cases it should be recognized that this is a 
psychological device for directing attention to a 
problem, not a statement of a true logical prin- 
ciple Logically, the general principle or law 
has no meaning until in the course of dealing 
with some individual complex situation need 
has arisen for explaining various particulars by 
binding them together into a more coherent 
system (2) Even when the explanatory prin- 
ciple has been properly reached, there may be 
failure in the proper use of deduction through not 
securing its application to new cas6\s It is at 
this point, not at the outset, that the refer- 
ence to a number of cases becomes most impor- 
tant When, by a study of a tyjie case, the 
pupil has become possessed of its principle, or 
generic nature, this principle must be ex- 
panded, clinched, and tested by application to a 
variety of other cases not previously studied. 
So far as possible this application should 
involve not only new observations, but also 
a factor of experimentation {q v ) Mathemat- 
ics, primarily a deductive study, suffers par- 
ticularly in education from lack of application 
of its general jirinciples to concrete enipiiical 
situation The application of a mathematical 
conception simply to other mathematical cases, 
however adequate in abstract theory, is, peda- 
gogically, simply an elaboration of tlie prin- 
ciple, not a deductive testing of its meaning 

The prior discussion may be summed up by 
saying that educational method lias lagged be- 
hind the devidopment of scientific method It 
has tended to remain at the plane of the earli(‘r 
scientific practices in which induction as deal- 
ing with particulars, and deduction as dealing 
with universals, were separated from each 
other. Educational method should adapt it- 
self to the change in scientific method, m ac- 
cord with which reflective inquiry is concerned 
with complex objects and situations, m which 
induction serves to discover, by analysis, a re- 
lation or principle, while deduction employs that 
principle synthetically to reconnect paiticulars 
into a more comprehensive situation or object 

J. D 

See Abstraction; Analysis and Synthesis , 
Conception; Generalization; Hypothesis, 
Knowledge; Method. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART. — See Manual Train- States are developing courses in industrial arts 
ing; Design, Art in Education; Art in the both in the elementary and secondary schools 
Schools, Art Schools. in the belief that this will provide a means for 

intelligent selection of a vocation and aid in 
INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOLS. — A type creating an appreciative public. The demand 
of schools uniting many of the features of art for competent teachers of the industrial arts, 
schools and of industrial or technical schools particularly for secondary schools, is in excess 
(For detailed discussion of principles underly- of the supply The most important of the 
mg the work of these schools, see articles on normal schools having industrial art courses 
Art Schools, Art in Schools; Design, arc Teachers ('ollege, C'olumbia University, 
Drawing; Industrial Education ) Instruc- New York, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, NY, 
t ion m drawing and design forms the basis of the and the Normal School of Manual Arts at 
work Specialized instruction is given along Santa Barbara, Ual 

one or more of the following lines ceramics, The following arc the most important in- 

designing for special industries, jewelry work, dustrial art schools in the United States 

costume designing, decoration, bookbinding, New York State College of Ceramics, Alfred, 
illustration, metal work, etc These schools NY.; Maryland School of Art and Design, 
form an important part of the (‘ducational Baltimore, Md , Ohio Mechanics Institute, 
system in many European countries, notably Cincinnati, Oluo, James Milliken University 
in Austria, Germany, Switzerland, Great Brit- (pottery and metal work), Decatur, 111 ; 
am, and France In Great Britain sucli schools Evening Drawing School (five years’ course 
liave been fostered by the national govern- for jewelers and silversmiths), Newark, N .1 , 
moiit, which, aroused by the International Ex- Newcomb Memorial College, Tulane Univer- 
position held m London m 1851, realized that sity. New Orleans, La (pottery, embroidery), 
the country must have well trained designers School of Industnal Arts, Teachers College, 
and craftsmen if its commerce was to be mam- Columbia University, New York, NY, 
tamed m competition with the artists of foreign New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
workshops In London, besides the large cen- (costume illustration, jewelry, commeicial 
tral industrial art schools, there are niimei- design). New York, N Y , Pratt Institute 
ous local centers under the direction of the (jewelry, metal woik, etc), Brooklyn, NY , 
(Vmnty Council and many schools conduct^'d Bradley Polytechnic Institute (metal, wood 
under private auspices work, and horology), Peoria, III , School of 

In the United States, industrial art schools Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum, 
were not developed until after the Philadelphia Philadelphia, Pa , Rhode Island School of 
(Umtenmal Exposition of 1876, when several Design (jewelry and metal work). Providence', 
were established within a few years The R I ; School of Industrial Arts (pottery), 
School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Trenton, N J ; School of Ceramics of the 
Museum was an immediate outgrowth of the University of Illinois, Urbana, 111 
Exposition, and to-day is the most irnyiortant F N. L 

school m the United States devoted entirely See Art; Art Schools; Art in Schools, 

to the industrial arts It is divided into two Design IN Drawing; Industrial Education 

separate branches — the School of Applied 

Art, wheie the enrollment m 1911-1912 was INDUSTRIAL DAY SCHOOLS — See 1 n- 
S‘14, and the Textile School, with 250 students dustrial Education 
The Rhode Island School of Design, at Provi- 
dence, makes a specialty of jewelry and silver- INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION — General 
smithing, as these arc some of the chief indus- Outline. — The term “ industrial edu(‘ation ” 
tries of the locality. For the same reason the may be used in a very comprehensive sense oi 
School of Industrial Arts at Trenton concen- in a more restricted meaning In a large wav 
trates on china and pottery, the principal local the term includes all education relating to 
industry * the industries, and in this sense would inclmh' 

The k Sophie Newcomb Memorial (college instruction in industrial arts m the elementary 
of Tulane University, New Orleans, was estab- school, trade and technical instruction designed 
lishcd in 1887, and has been the pioneer in the for the industnal workei, and the professional 
South A pottery was erected in 1901, and education of the engineering schools In 
Newcomb ware has a recognized artistic and common usage, however, the term has come to 
conimcnaal standing In (’incinnati the Ohio be used in a more limited fashion as denoting 
Mechanics’ Institute, although established as the field of vocational education aimed to meet 
early as 1828, did not have a day department the needs of the manual worker in the trades 
until 1899 Now buildings have recently and industries, and in this sense is used in the 
been erected, and the industrial museum is following article In this conception industrial 
being developed along art lines, the aim being education has to do with the secondary field 
to make industrial art the special feature of beyond tlu' point at which boys and girls leave 
the Institute. the elenuuitary school and below that of the 

The public schools throughout the United college (See Manual Training for the 
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former, and Technical Education for the learner, on the other hand, entering into such 
latter.) an organization, faces for the most part a 

The need for industrial education, as far as wage earning career in which his place will be 
it IS a matter of schools, has arisen since the determined not alone by his abilities and ambi- 
industrial revolution of the eighteenth cen- tions, but by the particular opportunities af- 
tury, which introduced the factory system as forded him for breadth of experience and for 
the universal type of modern industrial organ- comprehension of these experiences. In such 
ization During the four or five centuries a situation it has ceased to be the immediate 
when the handicraft system of small masters interest of the employer to bestow more atten- 
and establishments was the prevaihng basis of tion upon the learner than will suffice to make 
production, the matter of industrial training him most rapidly into a productive unit at 
was met in a simple, and on the whole, a corn- some process in the range of the establishment 
petent manner within the conduct and orgamza- Still less is there economic incentive for the 
tion of trade procedure (See Apprentice- wage earning worker in a commercial establish- 

sHiP Education; Gild, Medieval, and Edu- ment to give time and effort to extend the train- 

CATioN ) * ing of the learner. Productive efficiency is 

It IS true that the gild records of England the sole aim of the modern organization of 
and the Continental countries disclose many industry For this purpose it is a highly 
items indicating frequent attempts on the part adapted instrument, but education lies outside 
of masters to take advantage of apprentices of this purpose These latter considerations 
through failure to provide competent instruc- operate so powerfully upon the case that even 
tion in their craft, as well as to furnish proper in trades representing very little division of 
food and findings; and the repeated occurrence labor, the value of apprenticeship training has 
of regulations as to fines and other penalties often fallen to a very low point 

aimed at such abuses, shows very clearly that To sum up the situation presented by modern 

such conditions were not uncommon It is also industrial conditions in this connection, it 
unquestionably true that, particularly in those should be noted, first, that grades of skill and 
countries where the period of apprenticeship the extent to which division of labor is carried 
was of considerable length, as in p]ngland and vary greatly in different industries Second, 
m many trades in PVance, a large amount of that the typical manufacturing industries 
time was consumed in menial tasks of little employ a large number of workers of low-grade 
industrial value to the young worker On the skill, requiring little initial instruction or expe- 
whole, however, the handicraft system under riencc to adapt themselves to their tasks, which 
gild supervision, as trades were then practiced, often involve only a narrow range of machine 
undoubtedly made for a fairly effective sys- operations, and a smaller number of highly 
tern of industrial training, and this particularly skilled workers demanding breadth of expe- 
becauso of three elements inherent in the sit- rience and trained intelligence for their equip- 
uation, all of which have disappeared under ment. Third, that the economic interest of 
present conditions. (1) It was distinctly to the employer is mainly concerned with the 
the master’s immediate advantage, with his supply of the latter class, and that any meas- 
small staff of workers, which permitted of very urcs undertaken by him to train such a class 
little division of labor, to give his apprentice are necessarily based on the prospect of future 
a thorough training in order that he might reap return and not of immediate profit. Tourth, 
a full labor return during the period of the mden- that such training on the part of the employer 
ture (2) The master, being not only employer involves labor in addition to the purely produc- 
and merchant, but chief craftsman, working side tive work of an industrial organization, and 
by side with his assistants, was free to give in- for that reason an additional element of ex- 
struction at such times and in such directions pense. This element of expense and the 
as he saw fit. (3) The fact that the appren- extreme mobility of labor under modern con- 
tice in the regular order of things expected ditions, which leave no guarantee to the em- 
111 a few years to become himself a master must ployer that the learner will remain m liis 

have stimulated his ambition to obtain as employ after receiving a training, constitute 

broad a knowledge of his craft as possible the chief obstacles to the development of ade- 

The influence of the factory system upon this quate measures of industrial training within 

situation was not only that division of labor, commercial establishments To these ob- 

constantly extended, no longer allowed the stacles is added the fact that, besides skill of 
learner, if employed to the greatest economic hand, modern industry requires in its expert 
advantage, to obtain a broad experience in all workers increasing knowledge of mathematics, 
branches of a craft, but, even more important, science, drawing, and technical matters in 
that the entire relation between employer and order to insure proper comprehension of new 
learner was changed The master craftsman, methods and new forces, and for instruction in 
no longer taking direct part in the processes these branches the organization and personnel 
of production, became the capitalist employer, of an industrial establishment is not well 
whose first concern is the development of high- adapted 

est immediate productive efficiency. The These conditions, in which modern industry 
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Imds the task of competently training high- all boys, and sometimes girls, who do not 
grade workers within its own organization attend higher schools 

difficult, expensive, and not assuredly profitable, Germany realizes full well that differentiation 
have brought forward the demand for an and specialization lie at the heart of effective 

outside agency, viz. the school, to assist in industrial education, and must not only set 

the task. The problem thus presented of the keynote of instruction as between various 

supplying the deficiencies of training under trades, but must be recognized in training 

commercial conditions, and of supplementing the many grades of workers needed for her 

this training by additional instruction, is industrial army. Not only the rank and file, 

evidently one that must find its solution in par- but the foreman, the superintendent, the inas- 

ticular and varied measures adapted to the ter, and the technical office clerk must be pro- 
needs prescribed by different localities and vided for ; and to this end have been developed 

different industries From the nature of the for those whose ambitions and resources extend 

case there can be no general solution, but only beyond the instruction of the continuation 

a multitude of particular solutions schools large numbers of day industrial or 

The precise ends, then, placed before indus- technical schools that touch all the important 

trial education looked at from this purely industries of the country. One of the salient 

economic aspect, are to supply either breadth characteristics of all these institutions, save 

of practical experience along particular lines, or an almost negligible few, is that they do not 

knowledge leading to the comprehension of admit beginners to a course of practical work 

technical practice, or both, to youth having op- as a substitute for apprenticeship, but require 

portunities or ambitions to fit themselves as for admission one to four years of experience 

high-grade workers. under commercial conditions and then present 

To this problem the leading countries of courses of scientific and technical instruction 

Western Europe have addressed themselves bearing on particular industries. Another fea- 

with increiising seriousness for something ture of many of these day schools, which illus- 

over half a century, and in the United States trates a contrast between the German point 

conviction as to its importance has been of view and that of some other countries, 

rapidly developing during the last few years, particularly of the United States, where only 

The particular ways in which European large schools or classes are usually considered 

countries have approached the problem have worth while, is the small size of the student 

been markedly differentiated by racial tern- body, a condition the Germans seem contented 

perament, institutional development, and m- to maintain, provided the institution secures 

industrial conditions Germany, with her pol- sound, definite, practical results of impor- 

icy of fostering the old trade gilds and their tance for its locality or the Empire 

supervision of apprenticeship, has found her In the efforts to adjust all of these schools as 
particular problem met to a large extent by closely as possible to the actual industrial 

specialized industrial continuation schools, at situation, many of the states have removed their 

first conducted in the evening and now to an control from the Ministry of Education and 

increasing extent in the day These schools Public Worship and placed them under the 

have devoted themselves almost wliolly to Ministry of Commerce and Industry The 

supplementary technical instruction; but in financial assistance afforded to industrial edu- 

the continuation schools of Munich, Dr cation by the state governments also rejire- 

Kcrschensteiner has introduced trade work both sents another well defined policy and is a large 
to broaden the commercial routine and to lend element in the support of the various schools, 

zest and point to the other instruction being often one half to two thirds of the cost 

One of the chief reasons why the continuation of maintenance To the towns, however, is 

schools fulfill such an important function in generally left the initial burden of buildings 

German life is the fact that apprenticeship and equipment, a task in which they are often 

IS not only general, but is entered into at the assisted by the local chambers of commerce and 

age of fourteen, at the time when youths leave the gilds And finally it should be noted that 

the compulsory Volksschule. Another fea- the measures for individual education have the 

ture that distinguishes the German con- hearty sympathy of the German labor unions, 

tinuatiori schools, though shared to some extent and that these bodies particularly approve 

with those of Austria and Switzerland, and the impartial supervision conducted by the 

which marks their seriousness of purpose, is State. The whole fabric of German industrial 

that attendance upon them is generally com- education in this way represents a remark- 

pulsory until seventeen or eighteen years of able example of cooperation between schools, 

age In the cases where the continuation employers, and workers, or, looked at in a larger 

school classes have been brought into the day, way, oetween the state, municipalities, cor- 

employers are compelled by law to allow their porations, and the public, and testifies in a 

apprentices time for attendance. Compul- striking manner to the solidarity and unity of 

sory attendance upon the primary school is German life, and the profound belief in the 

ill this way immediately followed by the com- school as an instrument of social efficiency, 

pulsory attendance at continuation schools of Austria, following to a large extent in the 
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footsteps of Germany, has also placed strong and progressive standards of apprenticeship 
emphasis upon the continuation school and has training, Zurich and other cantons have made 
made attendance thereon compulsory during it obligatory upon every apprentice to take an 
the period of apprenticeship The Austrian examination at the end of his course, which shall 
government, however, because of less satis- test his technical ability and knowledge of the 
factory conditions of apprenticeship than in trade. These examinations are supervised by 
Germany, arising partly from the many races the State, which also bears the necessary ex- 
and nationalities in the country, has given more pense, and are conducted largely by trade 
attention to the development of schools that organizations At the successful passing of 
supply a practical training as a substitute for the examinations, a certificate of apprentice- 
apprenticeship These craft schools, or Each- ship is issued. Switzerland also gives liberally 
schulcn, are widely distributed throughout toward the maintenance of trade and technical 
the Empire, and comprehend both purely tech- schools for advanced training of the more 
meal courses and art instruction as apphed ambitious workers 

to the industries, the latter forming a very The development of industrial education in 
marked feature of Austrian education Admis- France presents marked contrasts in some re- 
sion to those schools is nominally limited to spects to the measures above noted Appren- 
those fourteen years old who have finished eight ticeship in France has been in a more or less 
years of the elementary schools, but in outlying unsatisfactory condition ever since the aboli- 
districts pupils under this age are allowed to tion of the gilds or corporations by the Na- 
entcr The duration of the courses in these tional Convention in 1791. Various attempts 
schools is two, three, or four years, as the con- have been made to effect improvements both 
diiions of the particular industry demand, and by municipalities and by associations, but these 
the certificate given at the end of these periods have not been particularly successful, and the 
IS often accepted in place of apprenticeship most distinctive efforts of the French govern- 
experience Among these schools are many ment in the field of industrial education have 
dealing with the home or cottage industries been directed toward the creation of schools 
— a phase of industrial education to which that shall articulate directly with the elementary 
Austria has given particular attention An- schools and supply a practical training to take 
other distinctive feature of governmental ac- the place of apprenticeship These schools 
tivitv IS the effort to promote and sustain the (Ecoles 'pratiques de commerce et d'mdusine) 
lessor mdustrios or crafts, which arc conducted admit pupils at thirteen years of age at the 
111 establishments of small size To this end close of the primary school period, and give a 
the Department for the Promotion of Crafts, three years' course, involving a generous amount 
iiiuler the Ministry of Public Works, has, of practical training in school workshops, 
particularly since 1908, through industrial The same feature of building directly upon a 
museums and other institutions in different previous school training rather than upon 
jiarts of the country, fostered exhibitions for required practical experience, characterizes 
handworkers, illustrating technical processes, the national schools for foremen, and those for 
and lectures upon advanced methods of pro- superintendents and managers In the em- 
duction Courses are also provided for those phasis placed upon this approach to trade 
who hope to become masters, not only in tech- training, the system fostered by the French 
meal methods of production, but in the economic government stands alone among European 
principles essential for the successful conduct countries Although there are a very large num- 
of a small business The department goes ber of drawing and industrial evening classes 
even further, and assists m the formation of throughout France, the continuation school 
associations of handworkers, to which it sup- has not received the attention or emphasis given 
plies modern machinery and tools to be^ used to it in the Germanic countries Attendance 
in common by its members, and for which it upon such schools is voluntary, and their ses- 
requires payment only on long-term loans at sions are almost always held in the evening 
a low rate of interest United States — In the United States the 

Switzerland, with her scant natural resources conditions which force attention to the prob- 
and consequent economic dependence upon lem of industrial education have only recently 
skilled artisanship, has directed her main ef- appeared. This country has lived over the 
forts to the fortifying and advancement of her long industrial history of western Europe in 
apprenticeship system To this end the can- the brief span of little more than a century, 
ton of Zurich passed a law in 1905, the provi- Beginning with many of the activities of the 
sions of which have been followed by other hunting and fishing stage, as illustrated in the 
cantons, which requires all apprentices to life of the pioneer and settler, eastern America 
attend a continuation school for four hours passed through in rapid succession the agricul- 
weekly, and provides that this period may be tural or farming stage, the handicraft period, 
taken from the working time. This provision with its independent town economy, and 
is resulting to a large extent in bringing the reached in the closing years of the nineteenth 
instruction time in such schools into the day century a highly developed national system 
lust ‘ad of evening To further insure high marked by immense manufacturing growth. 
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Throughout this rapid evolution almost to 
the present time, the great demand for intelli- 
gent labor consequent upon the exploitation 
of the enormous natural resources of the coun- 
try, has afforded countless opportunities for 
advancement to the individual workman gifted 
with superior wit and adaptability Practical 
ingenuity and power of quick comprehension 
and adjustment have often under these con- 
ditions been of more importance in winning 
to positions of leadership and mastership than 
highly trained skill and technical knowledge 
When to this situation has been added an enor- 
mous current of immigration that has served 
to supply not only skilled workmen, but 
a great army of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers increasingly needed for manufacturing 
operations, it is apparent why for a generation 
of advanced industrial organization both the 
American employer and the native-born Amer- 
ican workman have remained comparatively 
indifferent to the need of industrial education 

This period, however, has come nearly to an 
end, and the stress of international competi- 
tion and lowered margins of proht make it 
more and more evident that American indus- 
trial development can only be maintained by 
recourse to old-world methods, and the adop- 
tion of comprehensive and effective measures 
that will insure a competent supply of highly 
expert workers What has already been ac- 
complished in the United States is largely the 
result of private enterprise and philanthropy 
Until within a very few years, the public school 
svstern has given little or no attention to 
industrial education and has devoted its cnoi- 
gies entirely to general and non- vocational in- 
struction 

Evening Schools — The first serious efforts 
to react upon the industrial situation weie 
represented in the establishment of a number 
of important evening schools (qv), affording 
instruction in drawing, science, and mathe- 
matics Cooper Union and the Mechanics 
Institute of New York, Franklin Union, and 
the Spring Garden Institute of Philadelphia, the 
Ohio Mechanics Institute of Cincinnati, and 
the Virginia Mechanics Institute of Richmjtid 
were all founded or opened their classes about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Such 
scJiools, and many others, among which should 
be mentioned the evening classes of the Young 
Men’s ('hristiaii Association (qv), have ac- 
complished an important work in supplying 
supplementary technical instruction to the 
ambitious young workingman in the larger 
cities Even in this direction, however, which 
represents the simplest and least expensive 
approach to industrial education, the public 
schools have been slow to follow Their concern 
has been almost entirely with general studies, 
and it is only of late years that differentiated 
and specialized courses, related to industrial 
practice, have been introduced in the public 
schools of a few of the more important cities. 


The early work of the evening industrial 
and technical schools consisted of various 
lines of drawing, to which were gradually 
added courses in science, mathematics, ai d 
technical subjects Beginning about 1890, cer- 
tain of these institutions established practical 
shop courses in a few of the high-grade mechan- 
ical trades, intended to broaden the experience 
obtained by the student during the day. In a 
few cases such classes have been incorporated 
in public evening schools, where they have some- 
times performed a valuable practical service 
in advancing those employed at like occupa- 
tions during the day, and sometimes have served 
merely to give a little tool dexterity to the 
amateur or the clerk 

Technical Schools — The next important 
reaction of organized education upon the indus- 
trial situation was that which took place for 
the most part in the period of mining and rail- 
road expansion following the Civil War, and 
which resulted in the establishment of many 
engineering schools or institutes of technology 
The establishment of such schools was at first 
through private foundation, but the passage of 
the Morrill Act in 1862, by which large land 
grants were made to the states for the support 
of instruction in the agricultural and mechanical 
arts, resulted shortly in the inclusion of engi- 
neering departments in most of the western 
colleges and universities The development of 
this type of institution has been widespread in 
the United States, and has produced an insti- 
tution equal, and in some respects superior, 
to anything of its kind to be found abroad 
The function of such schools is to produce the 
engineering and technical expert, the men 
needed to design industrial constructions, 
to devise technical processes, and to superin- 
tend industrial production They, conse- 
quently, lie outside the scope of this article 
and are fully treated under Technical Educa- 
tion {q v) 

Manual Training — The first serious agi- 
tation for the inclusion of industrial training 
in the public schools was not for real voca- 
tional training, but for the inclusion of manual 
work in the general course of study as an cle- 
ment of culture and general efficiency The 
Manual Training School connected with Wash- 
ington University, St Louis, opened classes 
in 1880, and was rapidly followed by the estab- 
lishment of manual training high schools in 
other cities, some on private foundations, but 
in many cases organized as part of the public 
school system From the high school manual 
training gradually made its way downward 
into the elementary school, until it is now repre- 
sented in many cities throughout all the grades, 
The office of such instruction, however, both 
in theory and results, is not vocational train- 
ing, which IS always a matter of specialized 
instruction and self-determined groups, but as 
a broadening and energizing element in gen- 
eral education (See Manual Training ) 
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Trade Schools, — The first important at- 
tempt to deal with the problem of industrial 
training in day schools took the form of a 
trade school for the building trades. In 1881 
the New York Trade School (qv) was founded 
by Richard T. Auchmuty. The founder was 
an architect by profession, and felt very keenly 
the small part played by American trained 
mechanics in the various building trades. Con- 
vinced that the apprenticeship system in the 
building trades was no longer effective, and that 
modern conditions gave no hope of its revival, 
he turned to the plan of a trade school as the 
only solution of the problem To meet the eco- 
nomic difficulties involved in attendance, the 
courses m the school are only four months in 
duration, and only young men between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-four are admitted. 
The aim of the school is to give a knowledge of 
processes and skill of hand sufficient for immedi- 
ate practical usefulness, leaving speed and per- 
fected skill to be developed in after experience. 

The development of schools which aim to take 
the place of apprenticeship in whole or in part 
after this point was very gradual In the first 
twenty years aftei the New York Trade School 
was founded, only two important institutions 
were added, viz the Williamson Free School 
of Mechanical Trades near Philadelphia, and 
the Baron de Hirsch Trade School of New York 
Since the year 1910 some ten or twelve institu- 
tions that may strictly be called trade schools 
have developed in different parts of the country 
under either public or private support, as well 
as a number of commercially conducted schools 
in the building and other trades. In 1907 
the trade school entered upon the stage of 
public administration In that year the al- 
ready established Milwaukee School of Trades 
was taken over by the city under the terms of 
the industrial education law passed by the 
Wisconsin legislature Since that date public 
trade schools have been opened in Philadel- 
phia, Pa , Portland, Ore., Worcester, Mass., 
and Indianapolis, Ind 

Certain of these schools — the New York 
Trade School and the Baron de Hirsch School 
— represent the short-course type; the others 
offer courses of two or three years in which prac- 
tical trade training is supplemented by instruc- 
tion ill drawing and technical practice, and 
in some cases by science and mathematics. 
Tuition in such schools is either free or on a 
nominal basis, a condition made possible either 
by large endowments or public support. Such 
schools are still somewhat in the expenmeiital 
stage They labor under very severe economic 
difficulties, first among which is the problem 
of support presented to the student worker dur- 
ing the period of instruction Training for the 
skilled trades in the United States is in com- 
mon practice restricted to the period above 
sixteen years of age, and as the great bulk of 
the youth who will form the mechanics and 
industrial workers of the country must of 
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necessity enter upon remunerative work at 
sixteen or shortly after, the sacrifices necessary 
to permit attendance at a trade school can be 
expected only from a comparative few. The 
second aspect of the economic problem in 
relation to such schools is found m the large 
expense of administration, instruction, ma- 
terials, and physical maintenance in propor- 
tion to the number of students that can be 
instructed Furthermore, it is only in a few 
high-grade trades, the full command of which 
involves extensive subject matter and breadth 
of experience, that trade school training can 
claim sufficient advantages over training under 
commercial conditions to repay its expense. 
It is, consequently, only in cities representing 
exceptional concentration of such industries 
that tiade schools can expect support, and it 
is not yet entirely clear whether the results 
obtained will prove proportionate to their ex- 
pense. 

In the earlier agitation for industrial train- 
ing in the United States, the tiade school 
occupied the forefront of discussion and was 
usually considered as the one institution needed 
to solve the entire problem, but as the great 
economic difficulties of attendance for youth 
and young men who are to become ordinary 
workmen have come to be better apprehended, 
it is seen that such institutions can, as far as 
numbers are concerned, fulfill only a very sub- 
ordinate office, and that this in the case of the 
long-course schools will probably be to tram 
a comparatively small number of highly 
equipped workers in a few of the skilled trades 

Preparatory Trade Schools — Conditions 
similar to those noted above in the case of 
England have recently brought forward m the 
Eastern states the type of school called a pri*- 
paratory trade school or intermediate indus- 
trial school. The situation of the fourteen- 
year-old boy m the United States is more acute 
even than in England, inasmuch as the disin- 
clination on the part of employers in the skilled 
trades and high-grade industries to employ 
youth below sixteen years of age is much inoie 
general Since the report of the Massax;hu- 
setts Commission on Industrial and Technical 
Education in 1906, which pointed out the laige 
numbers of boys and girls in that state wJio 
leave school at fourteen before graduation from 
the elementary school, the demoralizing influ- 
ences that surround them, and the lack of eco- 
nomic progress made by such children, interest 
in a type of industrial school that shall aim 
particularly at the ages from fourteen to six- 
teen has been steadily growing 

The first school of this type to be estaldished 
was at Rochester, N Y , in 1908. Since then 
a considerable number of schools providing 
practical work in one or more of the large 
trade groups, together with related instruc- 
tion m drawing, elementary science, history. 
English, shop calculations, accounting, ana 
business forms, have been organized in Massa- 
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chusetts and the state of Now York Such tancc of buch schools in the development ol 

schools aim to give the advantage of some industrial education in America The more 

amount of industrial intelligence and knowl- individualistic spirit under which industry is 

edge of shop methods and materials to the boy conducted in the United States, and the great 

or girl of sixteen in entering upon industiial variety of conditions represented, make prog- 

employment rather than to impart a trade ress toward such an arrangement necessarily 

training a very gradual matter, and it will undoubtcdlv 

This type of school points to the fact that be a considerable turn' before any geneial 

forces other than the purely economic enter agreement among manufactuiers will be reached 

into the movement for industrial education, to allow learners in their establishments to 

and that responsibilities are involved in tin* attend industrial schools during the working 

conduct of such (>ducatioii beyond those of hours NeveTtheless, the increasing discussion 

developing industrial efficiency The caus(\s and study of this plan, and the recognition of 

that have brought the prepaiatoiy trade school its important advantages, indicate* that its 

into being in the United States are not alone* considerable extension may be expecteel in 

the economic adv^antage to the Industrie's in the near future Such a plan is more rapielly 

preparing better material for entrance therein, applied in cities, where the concentration of u 
an advantage that employers would be epiick few high-grade industries gives a large number 

to perceive yet slow to bring about, hut rather of apprentices and learners in particular lines 

the recognition on the part of the public of a If such schools are to increase beyond the held 

social obligation to better the opportunities of these few skilled trades, it is evident that 

for great numbers of young persons to entei the problems of instruction become complex 

upon more substantial careers These schools and difficult In the case of low-grade factory 

also serve to illustrate the fact that any insti- industries, wln're little opportunity for tcch- 

tution which enters upon the task of industiial meal instruction is to be found in industrial 

education cannot escape the responsibility of content, school instruction must necessarily 

advancing at the same time the training of its assume other directions and hnd its opportunity 

students in social and civic efficiency It is in increasing the social horizon or honiekeeping 

very evident that no school under any form of usefulness of the pupil, or in aiding to dcveloj) 

representative government can command pub- capacity for change of occupation It i> 

lie support or churn a large place as an educa- evident that the beginnings of such schools as 

tional factor iii dealing with the education of are represented at Cincinnati and Worcesti'r, 

youth that does not attempt to instruct Uh* ]\Iass , must be necessarily upon a voluntary 

individual in his relations to the State as well atti'iidance basis, and many years must ob- 
as in promoting his economic efficiency viouslv elapse before public opinion in the 

Part-time and Cooperative Plan — The two UniU'd States i caches the point of authorizing 

schools just described aim to pri'pare loi compulsory attendance for a term of years, as 

entrance into the industries bv training lx*- is the case in southern Germany 

ginners, a task only economically (ustihable The cooperative plan by which the students 
when such tiainmg cannot be obtained under sjiend half their time at woik in industrial 

commercial conditions Of late y('ais n(‘w establishments and half in school, and which 

tyjies of school — the part-time day school and was first developed in the Kngineeiing Di'pait- 

tiic cooperative school — that aim to gi\e ment of the University of Cincinnati, has lat(*ly 

instruction to the individual at the saint' time been apjilied to students of high scliool gradt* 

that he is gaining practical experience in the This plan differs from the part-time plan m some 

industry, have assumed importance Such important respt'cts In the first place the stu- 

schools do not attempt the entire task of train- dent body consists of enrolled high school stu- 

ing the learner at any jieriod, but divide the dents and not of appii'iitices already employed 

work with organized industrj'^, leaving to in- in commercial establishments This fact insures 

dustry the practical training, and providing a higher grade of academic preparation than is 

in the school those elements that industiv geneially the case with apprentices, and the 

cannot readily supply These schools, to- larger amount of tinre spent in school allows 

gether with evening industrial schools and coi- the general education to be earned much fui- 

respondence schools, bring formal instruction thcr Encouraging beginnings have been made 

into essentially cooperative relations with with this type of school at Fitchburg, Mass , 

industry, avoiding the large financial buidi'ii and Gincinnati, Ohio, but it is too early to 

of practical trade training, with its many diffi- (h'fine its future ])lace Whether, on the one 

cult problems, and undertaking only those hand, any considerable number of those aiming 

lines of instruction with which the school is at and fitti'd for regulai mechanics work in 

prepared to deal readily and effectively. the tradi's will be drawn to such schools, or 

The important practical results of the Ger- whether, on the other hand, they will develop 

man, and, in particular, the Munich contin- capacity for training leaders of the foreman and 

nation schools, that have brought instruction expert type, remains to be seen, 

into the period of the regular working day, have In this same group of supplementary or 
produced a growing conviction as to the impor- cooperating schools might be included the cor- 
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respondence schools {qv)^ which enroll a great such a proposition is whether such results can 
number of young men engaged in industrial be secured from a type of school that does not 
employment in the United States, and afford require practical experience before entrance, 
insl ruction by mail in a large number of tech- as in the case of the German technical schools, 
nical subjects or provide parallel experience, as in the case 

Appienitceship and Corporation Schools — of the cooperative schools 
The apprenticeship or corporation school, Legislation — Laws have been passed in a 
which has been developed in several indus- number of states providing for state super- 

trial coiporations of large size in the United vision of industrial education and in seveial 

States, is in a sense a part-time school in which cases for the establishment and assistance of 

both practical training and instruction are industrial and trade schools Massachusetts 

given within the commercial establishment was the first to act in this direction In 1906 

(See Apprenticeship Schools ) Such a plan, a State C'oinmission on Industrial Education 

which allows a maximum coordination between was created, with power to superintend the 

all lines of instiuction, will probably be in- establishment and maintenance of industnal 

creasingly adopted in the case of railioads and schools for boys and girls The act fuiiluT 

other large corporations dealing with high- provided for the reimbursement to cities and 

grade workers, but for the great majority of towns of a part of the amount expended foi 

industrial establishments, such a system is the support of such schools After two years 

hardly practicable, and division of labor be- of trial, the plan of an independent coinimssion 

tween the employer on the one hand and the was found to be unsatisfactory, and the admin- 

pubhe school on the other is the method istration of the law was vested in the leorgan- 

making for gicatest efhcieiicy and economy ized State Boaid of Education, with piovision 

Secondary Technical Schooh — The middle for a special commissioner to d('al with Ihc 

technical schools of (ieimany have no exact field of industrial education Since the leor- 

counterpart in the United States, but the sev- ganization the stale board has accomplished 

(‘ral schools for the textile industry corre- v(*ry important woik in standaidizing th(' 

spend closely to this type Most prominent vaiious types of schools that come undei ils 

among these institutions are the Textile School control in regard to scojio, courses of study, 

of the Pennsylvania Museum at Philadelphia, and methods of instruction, as well as in fuithei- 

cstablished 1884 and noted for the high grade ing the establishment of a consideiable numbci 

of its instiuction, three state-aided scliools in of schools 

Massachusetts at Lowell, New Bedfoid, and New York Stat(‘ enacted a law in 1909 
Fall River, and the Textile Depaitmiuit of the authorizing the establishment of general in- 

Georgia School of Technology at Atlanta dustiial schools, trade schools, and schools of 

None of these schools requires previous prac- agricultuic, mechanical arts, and hornemak- 
tical training in the textile industiy for ad- ing, and providing for th(‘ award to such sch(K)ls 

mission, but m each school there aie a number of a certain measure ol state suppoit Tli(‘ 

of riiatuK' students with such expenence, and disbuisement of state moneys to th(‘ school.*- is 

the chaiacter of the work approximates closely by the terms of the act placed in th(‘ liands of 

to that of the German schools the State ('ommissionei of Pklucation and mad(‘ 

Of late years othei technical schools oi classes dependent upon his approval of th(' (•()uises 

of secondary rank have appeared, such as the of study maintained The establishment and 

day courses in machine design and applied conduct of these schools is refeiK'd to the local 

electricity of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, the boaids of education, but the ajipointment of 

Technological High School of the Ohio Me- advisory boards representing the local tiades, 

chanics Institute at Gincuinati, and certain industries, and occupations is mad(‘ compul- 

(ujurses in the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, sory The duties of such adMsoiy boards 
aaul in the L(‘wis Institute of Chicago are to counsel with and advisc' the boards of 

Technical High Schooh — The question education in legard to the establishment and 

vvhethei technical high schools with the same conduct of the schools 

i(‘(|uireinents of admission as reguhu public In 1907 a law was iiassed in the state' of 
secondary schools can be incorporated into the Wisconsin (‘mpowenng cities oi school distiicts 

American public school system has received to establish, conduct, and maintain schools tor 

consideiable discussion of late years The tlu' purpose of giving practical instiuction in 

manual training schools, as above noted, do not th(' useful trades, and placing such schools 

contribute trairu'd workers to the industries, undei the supervision and control of the local 

and strong arguments have been made toward school boaids Permission was given to the 

the conversion of these schools into technical school boards to appoint advisory committees 

high schools, having the distinct purpose of to assist in the administration of the trade 

preparing pupils for industrial leadership, that schools, and provision was made' for the levy 

is, for positions m industrial life requiring of a special local tax for 1 he establishment and 

skill and technical knowledge, and of greater maintenance of such schools The law was 

importance and responsibility than those of amended in 1909, and the minimum age of 

skilled mechanics The serious question facing entrance to a trade school reduced from six- 
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teen years to fourteen years for both young men 
and young women. In 1911 the state passed 
a number of acts relating to industiial (‘dura- 
tion, which among other measures piovides 
(1) for a modification of the apprentic(‘ship 
laws of the state by which apprentices shall 
receive instruction of not less than five hours 
a week (2) That whenever any evening school, 
continuation classes, industrial school, or com- 
mercial school shall be established for minors 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen work- 
ing under permit provided by law, every such 
child shall attend such school not less than live 
hours per week for six months in (‘ach year, and 
every employer shall allow all imnoi emplove(‘s 
ov(‘r fourteen and under sixt(‘en years of age 
a corresponding reduction in hours of work 
(3) That employers shall allow a reduction in 
hours of work at the time when the classes are 
held whenever the working time and that of 
the class coincide (4) That a state board of 
education be appointed to control the distribu- 
tion of state moneys under the act 

Other states hav(‘ recognized industrial edu- 
cation through legislativ(‘ measures to th(‘ ex- 
t(‘nt of pioviding official machinery for th(‘ 
dev(‘lopment and supei vision of such woik, 
and in still other states investigating (jommis- 
sions hav(‘ been appointed with the object of 
ultimate legislation in this direction 

C R H 

Germany — The history of industrial edmai- 
tion in (Tcrmany is intimately bound up with 
the developnumt of continuation schools and 
with the system of apprenticeship Established 
at hrst to give instruction in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and religion for one or two houis 
on Sundays, the early continuation school, like 
its firesent successor, aimed to secure efficient 
citizens The hrst Sunday continuation school 
appears to have b(‘en founded by the Jhshop of 
Samland in 1509, this system was warmly sup- 
ported and encouraged by the pietist Spener 
Continuation Sunday schools weie (‘stab- 
hshed by law in Wurttembeig in 1695 to 
supplement the limited work of tlie elemental y 
schools, in 1739 they were exteiKhnl to boys 
who had left school, in 1810 these schools weie 
authorized not only to repeat the elementarv 
school work, but to give furthei education 
Baden instituted the Sunday school system in 
1750, and in 1803 attached continuation schools 
to the existing elementary schools In Havana 
the schools were introduced in 1771, and in 1803 
attendance was made compulsory for apjiren- 
tices up to the age of eighteen Repetition 
courses were provided for in Prussia by the 
Generallandschulregle merit (1703) At the b(‘- 
ginning of the nineteenth century the spread 
of continuation schools was encouraged by town 
councils and industrial associations, but the 
interest was soon relaxed as the system of ele- 
mentary schools became more widely estab- 
lished The real success of the continuation 
schools goes back to the Industrial Law passed 
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by the Noith (human F(‘deiation in 1809, by 
which local bodies were allowed to make attend- 
ance at continuation schools compulsoiy on all 
workmen iindtu eighteen, whih' (‘inployeis were 
(jompelled to allow such attendance This law 
formed the basis of the later Imperial Industrial 
Law of 1891 (Reichfigewerheordnung) extended by 
the law of 1900 — 

Section 120 — Employers of labor are requir(*d to 
unuit to those of their omplovt es under eii>:hteen ye-irs 
of a^e who attend a Continuation Sehool arranged bv tin* 
GovcTumcnt or by the loeal authoiity th(‘ nefessar^ 
tune for t^chool attendanee as pieseribed hv tin* autlioi- 
it\ in tpiestion f Masses aic only allow(‘d on Suiidav.s 
if tln‘y do not interfere with attendanee at Divuk' S<r\- 
ice 

Section 142 — By the by-law of a Distrn t or Town 
C^mneil attendanee at Continuation S( bools (an lx 
made eompulbory foi male iierstuin under eighteen 
V(‘ars The regulations iieeesRai:v to enforce ( ompul.soiy 
r(‘gular attendanee at such schools may be fixed bv th(‘ 
local authoiity, and the duties of pupils, iiarents, guar- 
dians, and employers may be so defined as to ensure the 
regular attendanee, the discipline, and tin* oiderlv 
behavior of the pupils Those pupils are rehev(‘d 
fiom the attendance at such compulsory schools wlio 
attend a gild or Fach sehool, provid(‘d that sueh a sehool 
is leeognized bv the superior administrative authority 
as ecjuivaleiit in status to the said Continuation Sdiool 

Section 150 - A fine of twenty marks ($5), oi, 
if this IS not paid, imprisonment up to three da\s for 
(‘V('ry off(*nse, is imposed upon any ou(‘ eontiavining 
.iiiy of th(‘ above regulations 

The greatest impetus to the develo])meiit (»f a 
system of further education came immediately 
after the Franeo-German war, whicli tv as con- 
sciously inspired by the desire to enler into the 
commercial and industiial compidition ol the 
world. ( -ontinuation schools weie made eitluu 
(1) compulsory by local by-laws, as in Piussia 
(1874), Baden (1874), 8ax(*-Altenburg (1889), 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (1874), Anhalt (1874), 
Brunswick (1878), Gldenburg (1874), Mecklen- 
burg-Strehtz (1873), Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 
(1875), Lippe (1874), Reuss j L (1874, com- 
pulsory by state law 1900), Alsace-Loriaine 
(1873), or (2) compulsorv by state law, as in 
llavaria (1803), Saxony (1873), Wuitteinbeig 
(1895), Hesse (1874), Saxe-Weimar (1874), 
Saxe-Meiningen (1874), Mecklenburg-Schwenn 
(1905), Schwarzburg-Sondershausen (1874), 
Waldeck (1895), Bremen (1908), oi (3) waslelt 
voluntary asm Reuss a L , Schaumburg-Lippe, 
Hamburg, and Liibeck In the movement lor 
the spread of compulsoiy systems the Deutsche 
Verhand jur dchs Foitbitduugs.schuUreseii (f 
1892) has taken a very proniineiit part 

Within the last twenty vears the development 
of continuation schools intended foi gciK'ral 
education rather than specific industrial or 
vocational training coalesced with another 
movement for the provisions ol industrial edu- 
cation. While the gilds continued in full vigor, 
the apprenticeship system, with all that it im- 
plied in the way of tiaimng and moral oversight, 
could take the place of a state-organized system 
of vocational education. But the rise of Ger- 
man sohdaritv and the introduction of national 
free trade broke the power of the gilds, and some- 
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thiii^ had U) take tli(‘ plaia* of the appi entice- has been introduced laigely for political and 
ship system At the same time the growing administrative reasons As a general rule com- 
complexities of industry which made more and pulsion applies only to boys The rapid and 
more demands on science, made dcsiiable u extensive development of elementary educa- 
training of a type which the individual employ(*r tion has eliminated the necessity of general con- 
could not give. In 1765 the Gcsellachaft fur tinuation schools where the work of the lower 
Beforderung der Kumle and nutzlirhen Gewerbr school is repeated Many of these schools, of 
(Society for the Promotion of the Arts and Use- course, still exist, but they are intended for the 
ful Trades) was established in Hambuig, and class of unskilled laborers In most states 
recommended classes for architectural drawing attention is given almost ent rely to commercial 
Classes were organized, and new subjects were and industrial education. (The formei is dis- 
added constantly. In 1865 the society’s school cussed under Commercial Education.) The 
was taken over by the city and was maintained reasons for this arc theoretical and practical, 
as the Allgemeine Gewerbesch ule The success It has been recognized that the success of 
ot this school led to similar establishments in instruction depends on concentrating on the 
Berlin ( Haridwerkerschule)^ and at Hanover, vocation of the pupils; this gives unity to 
Brunswick, Kiel, Lubeck, Magdeburg, Cologne, the pupils' work and on the other side meets the 
Breslau A Feiertagsschule fur Gesellcn and practical demand for more efficient workmen 
(Vacation School for Journeymen and to assist m the rapid industrial advance of 
Apprentices) was established at Munich in 1793, Germany. Hence the aims of these lower in- 
giving instructions in the three R’s, chemistry, dustrial schools may be defined as efficiency 
physics, geometry, practical mechanics, law, and citizenship, and in so far as the instruction 
history, geography, and nature study The is not narrowed down to the pupils’ vocation, 
school met with considerable success, and in but takes in all its ramifications, such educa- 
1825 an elementary section was added At tion may serve humanistic and cultural ends. 
W(‘imar and Eisenach and other towns of Saxe- Hence the reformed continuation school re- 
Woimar free industrial schools (Freie Gewerbe- quires a different kind of equipment Work- 
schulc) arose toward the end of the eighteenth shops and laboratories are now regarded by 
century which laid special emphasis on drawing theorists as important adjuncts of the schools, 
and geometry In Saxony town councils and and have been adopted largely in South Ger- 
industrial corporations established schools about many Practice vanes, however, and in some 
1820 for instruction in arithmetic, German, and systems only theoretical instruction is given 
drawing, and by the law of 1835 continuation in the schools, while the practical work is re- 
schools were empowered to teach such subjects garded as sufficient. The value of the new 
as were not taught in the lower schools, but in- type of industrial continuation schools is shown 
terest flagged when after 1859 the gilds were de- by the number of students who come volunta- 
prived of the power to compel attendance on the rily after the period of compulsory attendance 
part of their apprentices The most continu- to take work in the classes for journeymen and 
ous development of industrial schools with master workmen. 

voluntary attendance has taken place in Where attendance at a continuation school 
Wurttemberg Beginning in 1818 there were is compulsory on girls, instruction is given to 
eighteen such schools in 1826, in the preceding tram them as mothers and housewives a^ well 
year they were placed under the charge of the as to render them more efficient at their voca- 
Royal School Board; instruction, given on Sun- tion. 

days, covered drawing, industrial arithmetic. The period of compulsory attendance inns 
geography, geometry, mechanics, trigonometry, parallel, as a rule, with the period of appren- 
bookkeeping, and estimating In 1853 the ticeship, that is, from fourteen to eighteen yeais 
schools were placed under the Royal Commission of age. Within this period a boy must attend 
for Industrial (continuation Schools, with repre- school for two or three years. The increasing 
sentatives of the Departments of Education importance of the industrial continuation 
and of the Interior Evening Industrial Schools schools in the national system is attested by the 
were soon added by the Commissioner They growing practice of holding the classes during 
were maintained by local bodies with support the day It is recognized that with the increas- 
froin the state. After Wurttemberg joined the ing importance of the studies, pupils cannot be 
Empire and the Reichsgewerbeordnung became expected to be fresh at the end of a long day. 
applicable to it, many communities made Thus in Wurttemberg, Hesse, and Weimar no 
attendance at the industrial improvement instruction is permitted after 7 p.m.; in Prussia 
school compulsory for apprentices it is not allowed after 8 or 8 30. The tendency 

Present Position — Attendance at continua- on the whole is now to have special school 
tion schools is now compulsory in twenty-two buildings, made necessary by the need of in- 
out of twenty-six German states Of these, creased equipment, and to give instruction 
nine still allow the local bodies to make their throughout the day. The number of hours 
own by-laws on the subject Prussia is still which a pupil is obliged to attend varies con- 
among this number, except for the Western sec- siderably; where the instruction is merely 
tion and Posen, where the compulsory system repetition of primary work, two hours a week 
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arc sufficient where an attempt is made Agriculture for teachers in their respective 

to make the education of real social value from fields. Another means of training has been the 
four to eight hours a week are given. Instruc- encouragement of journeys of investigation 

tion extends over the whole of the usual school (Studienreisen) . But it seems highly probable 

vear that is for about forty weeks. Different that a more definite system of training will be 

arrangements are made with different trades introduced as the number of industrial schools, 
and industries, so that attendance does not fully equipped on the mechanical side, increases, 
become an unnecessary burden; thus in some and the candidates will be drawn equally from 
places bakers and confectioners are released school and workshops Further must be 
from school during the rush of the Christmas mentioned conferences and discussions, as for 
holidays builders and painters, on the other example a three-day course in technical draw- 
hand, attend mainly during the slack winter mg held at Chemnitz, and conferences on spin- 
season On the whole, employers are now will- mng held in the same town 

mg to allowtheir young employees the necessary The administration of industrial continua- 

time for school attendance, and are beginning to tion schools has in most states been taken 
recognize the value of the instruction given, out of the hands of the central boards of 
though it is indirectly at their expense for the education In Prussia the supreme control is 
time being The greatest opposition is met under the Ministry of Commerce and Labor, in 
with in commercial offices, where it is some- Saxony the Ministry of the Interior and in 
times a matter of difficulty to release the young Wurttemberg the Higher Industrial School 
clerks at certain times of the day. But the Council The pubhely maintained schools 
school authorities are ready to accommodate are locally under the municipal authorities, 
th(> houM of school attendance to the wishes which in all cases receive state grants (Jener- 
of employers there are associated with each school ad- 

The provision of industrial continuation visory councils representing the community, 
schools has been more rapid than the supply of chambers of commerce, gilds, and othei iiulus- 
properly Qualified teachers For the general trial societies. Frequently the gilds, and indus- 
continuation schools the elementary school trial societies contribute to the support of 
teachers were a good source of supply, and even schools, in a number of cases these bodies fur- 
with the addition of new academic pbjects, msh the necessary tools and mechanical equip- 
the elementary teachers gave satisfactory ment. i , i j 

service pieparing themselves privately for The continuation schools may be divided 
their special work The training of teachers into three broad divisions, — general, indus- 
of drawing was also of a high standard, though trial, and commercial The geneial continua- 
here too the new industrial needs required a tion schools give instruction in the elementary 
dilTereiit emphasis The chief difficulty arose, school subjects, and add drawing, ci\ics, and 
however upon the introduction of workshops hygiene. The comiiiercial courses are provided 
and machine shops into the school and the for girls as well as boys (See, howeyr, 
arrangement of day classes Two methods of Commercial Education ) The purely nidus- 
supplying teachers have been adopted, ele- trial courses are found in the laigoi towns, where 
mentary school teachers are given short courses the numbers of employees in different occu])a- 
and make themselves acquainted with the prac- tions justify such an arrangement oiganized in 
tical working of a factory, and master work- groups. Where twenty-five to forty students 

men are taken from the factories and given following one occupation are found, a special 

short courses in methods of teaching In only a course is provided for them. W here the 

few instances have special courses been estab- numbers are too small, and for unskilled labor, 

hshed for training industrial teachers; the most the pupils are sent to the general continuation 
notable institutions are the training school at schools Girls may be compelled, 1 hose 
Carlsruhe at the Building Trades School, and in commercial occupations are compelled, to 
the courses at the Imperial Technical School at attend continuation schools, but usuallv the 
Strassburg Generally, however, short six period of attendance is not so long as for bovs. 
weeks' courses are given: in Berlin courses Courses for girls are, however, not so generally 
are held in upholstery, baking, hairdressing, provided The general courses cover not only 
book trades, modeling, metalwork, masonry the elementary school subjects, but also female 
and carpentry, house painting, pottery and handicrafts, household arts, cookery, etc 
anatomy, hygiene and first aid. Visits are One general distinction must be made be- 
made to factories, and instruction is given in tween North and South Germany I he south- 
tools, machines, and materials. At Dusseldorf ern states, on the whole, have been more 
a short course of lectures on method is given to progressive in the provision of industrial contin- 
teachers selected from the trades The Deutsche nation schools and adapting courses to various 
Verein fur Fortbildungsschulen conducts short local industries and occupations, and have been 
courses at Leipzig and Frankfort a. M. for careful to combine theoretical and practical 
continuation school teachers. Courses are also work. In the north the schools as a rule con- 
conducted by the Prussian Ministry for Com- fine themselves to general theoretical courses 
merce and Industry and by the Ministry of and leave either employers or associations to 
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take care of the practical sides So a com- 
parison can be made between the subjects 
taught in Prussia and in Bavaria Prussia: 
German, arithmetic, drawing, business routine, 
and composition, technology, government, 
labor laws and conditions, insurance, economics, 
industrial arithmetic, and practical drawing, 
according to the various trades, are found 
generally, and in the larger towns also geom- 
etry, trigonometry, algebra, physics, chemistry, 
electrotechnics, English, history, shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, exchange, materials, 
law, gymnastics, and singing Bavaria the 
fundamentals are religion, German, business 
correspondence, arithmetic, drawing, geometry, 
nature study, chemistry, materials and book- 
keeping, and then the specialized vocational 
courses The following courses as arranged 
in a few representative towns will indicate the 
organization more clearly 

Strassburg, (1) Building groups (stone 
masons, cement workers, stovernakers, joiners, 
cabinetmakers, coopers, locksmiths, boiler- 
makers, tin and copper smiths, upholsterers, 
etc ) (2) Commercial groups (3) Trade 

groups (grocers, shoemakers, druggists, errand 
boys, bakers, butchers, tailors, waiters, cooks, 
barbers, confectioners, printers). (4) Unskilled 
labor 

Leipzig- (1) Unskilled labor (2) Technical 
groups (3) Combined technical groups where 
the numbers are not large enough for separate 
classes (4) Private schools 

Berlin (1) Building trades, clerks, metal 
workers, art crafts, provision dealers, potters, 
tailors, woodworkers, leather workers, con- 
fectioners (2) Private schools (printers, 
butchers, chimney sweeps, saddlers, painters, 
barbers, etc ) (3) Unskilled labor 

Dusseldorf (1) Unskilled labor (2) Engi- 
neers, electricians, mechanics, and watchmakers, 
plumbers and fitters, building trades, painters, 
art crafts, printers, turners, gardeners, confec- 
tioners, bakers, shoemakers and tailors, up- 
holsterers, decorators, barbers and hairdressers, 
butchers, errand boys 

The Munich system, which, as organized by 
the School Superintendent, Dr G Kerschen- 
steiner, has attracted attention throughout 
the world, deserves more detailed treatment 
Here attendance at a continuation school is 
compulsory for boys up to eighteen, or during 
their period of apprenticeship; for girls the 
period of obligatory day attendance is three 
years Boys attend from eight to ten hours a 
week, girls only six hours, although they may 
attend a voluntary course up to twelve hours a 
week An eighth class has been organized 
in the elementary schools, obligatory for boys, 
voluntary for girls. This class is intended to 
bridge the gap between the elementary school 
and employment, and is preparatory to the in- 
dustrial courses of the continuation school, the 
chief emphasis being on manual work The 
continuation schools for boys consist of twelve 
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general and fifty-two trade schools for appren- 
tices. The general courses are attended by 
errand boys, unskilled laborers, and the groups 
which are too small for a special school For 
girls there are forty compulsory schools giving 
household training, and twenty-one voluntary 
schools providing household training, commer- 
cial, and industrial courses A trade or indus- 
trial school is established where there are 
twenty-five apprentices of one industry. Higher 
divisions are also provided for journeymen and 
master workmen who attend voluntarily. The 
schools, with the exception of six, are located in 
their own buildings; the six exceptions use 
primary schools Attached to each school are 
associations of employers who pay for materials, 
discuss courses of study, recommend technical 
teachers, supervise and examine the practical 
work The board of each school consists of the 
headmaster, a member of the city council, and 
three employers. Pupils attend one day oi two 
half days, forfeiting wages for that period 
The teachers are drawn from journeymen, arti- 
sans, master workmen, and professional teachers 
The expenses of maintaining the school for boys 
are shared by the state and the city, schools for 
girls are maintained by the city alone The 
curriculum covers drawing and arithmetic, 
practical and applied to the special industries, 
tools; machines, physics, chemistry, German 
literature, religion (up to sixteen) ; civics, his- 
torical development of the specific trades and 
their interrelations; the individual in i elation 
to town and state; hygiene, gymnastics, and 
games 

The schools are organized as follows* (1) 
Commercial classes (2) General continuation 
classes. (3) Technical or trade classes (turn- 
ers, druggists, wood carvers, stokers, chimney 
sweeps, coachmen, saddlers, glovemakers, vat- 
ters, coopers, locksmiths, smiths and caiiiagc 
builders, carpenters and joiners, upholsterers, 
decorators, stovernakers, watchmakers, engi- 
neers, mechanics, plumbers, fitters, bookbinders, 
printers, photographers, lithographers, barbers, 
confectioners, house painters, enamclcrs aiul 
gliders, innkeepers, butchers, shoemakers, ma- 
sons, jewelers and goldsmiths, stucco and stone 
workers, dentists' assistants, glass and porce- 
lain workers) 

The best organized state system is that of 
Wurttemberg, which in 1907 passed a compre- 
hensive law for the establishment of industiial 
and commercial continuation schools. Local 
communities are compelled whenever for three 
successive years the number of employees 
reaches forty to establish industrial continuation 
schools in the first place and commercial schools 
in the second. All workmen under eighteen must 
attend such a school for three years, although 
local by-laws may extend this period to four. 
Girls' schools may be established locally. Tui- 
tion may be charged, and employers may be 
compelled to pay it. Instruction should be 
given during the day up to 7 p.m. for 280 hours 
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a year. Teachers are trained at Carlsruhe for building, masonry, carpentry, sanitation, drain- 
industrial schools, and at Leipzig and other age, surface improvement, etc Many officcis 
universities for commercial They arc drawn for city, state, army, and i ail way admimstra- 
from elementary school teachers and from tion of buildings and loads are trained Stu- 
employees in workshops and factories All arc dents are admitted at the age of sixteen, and 
required to have had practical work in shops for must have had practical experience The course 
at least two months The schools do not give lasts four years, and is given as a rule in the 
practical work, as is the case in Munich Schools winter months 

have also been established for women’s occupa- Schools for machine construction and foun- 
tijiis, and give courses in needlework, embroid- dry work give a two years’ course for lower 
cry, machine stitching, dressmaking, knitting, technical officers based on common schooj 
correspondence, bookkeeping, and commercial training and four years practical experience 
arithmetic Traveling instructors have lor a Many of the lower schools are attached to a 
lo ig time been employed to give short courses higher technical school, and in some cases stu- 
in handloorn weaving, technical courses (three dents are allowed to pass from the one to the 
to twenty-one days), and courses for teachers, other 

masterworkmen, and merchants A two years’ course of study and practice is 

Da}j Trade and Industrial Education — In provided in the Schools for Metal Industries at 
addition to the system of industrial continua- Iserlohn, Remscheid, Siegen, and Schmalkalden. 
tion schools, there exists in Germany a large The entrance requirements are the common 
number of day schools with courses varying school branches In these courses are trained 
from a duration of six months to four ycais pattern makers, engravers, locksmiths, turners, 
They arc voluntary, and tuition is charged printers, etc 

Schools have been provided by the states, by At Hohr and Bunzlau schools are maintained 
cities and local authorities, and by private foi the ceramic industries One year of prac- 
organizations or societies interested in com- tical work in addition to the common school 
merce and industry Generally there is a state branches is required for entrance. Couises 
subsidy Here it is proposed to deal with are given in German and arithmetic drawing 
those schiils which require only a knowledge and painting, chemistry, physics, mineralogy, 
of the elementary branches for admission geology, ceramic technology, and piactical 
They aim to furnish not only efficient workmen work in the shops 

and servants, but to train master workmen, The textile schools were reorganized in 1896. 
supervisirs, and foremen In most instances and afford training for master workn.tn and 
the schools insist that candidates shall have had young manufacturers in spinning and the 
practical experience in a workshop or factorv allied trades Traveling teachers are also 
for one or two years In some schools attend- employed for the country districts where the 
ance takes the place of apprenticeship, in others handloorn has still been retained 
it is supplementary, and in others again the There are besides special schools, like the 
courses are intended for journeymen The navigation schools, schools of mines, schools for 
schools are known as middle or lower technical blacksmiths For girls and young women there 
schools {rnitllere und niedere Fachschukn), to are courses in women’s handicrafts, machine 
distinguish them fiom the higher technical stitching, white work, laundry, dressmaking, 
schools and the technical universities, both of art embroidery, lace making, commercial sub- 
which have higher entrance requirements jects, and household arts 
(See Technical Education ) The other German states have provided simi- 

In Prussia a number of industrial schools lar schools through the same organizations as in 
(Gewerbeschulen) arose in 1828, and met with Prussia. Variations occur as demanded by the 
success; the entrance requirements were raised, different industries In addition to the types 
and in 1878 they were transformed into of schools referred to above, there are, for 
Obcrrealschulen. New schools were established example, in Bavaria schools in the wood in- 
to take their place, c g Municipal Artisan dustnes — carving, cabinet making, toys, etc. 
School in Berlin, 1880, lion Workers’ School Such schools are maintained at Berchtesgaden, 
at Remscheid, 1880, Machine Construction Oberammergau, Partenkirchen, and Furth 
School at Cologne, 1881; Spuming Schools at Saxony spends more on industrial schools of all 
Aachen, Berlin, Cottbus, 1883, Industrial grades than any other German state. At 
Arts School in Dusseldorf, 1883 In 1884 this Cffiemnitz the Technical Institute has several 
type of schools was placed under the Ministry thousand students in the different departments 
of Labor and Commerce The development was of machine construction, industrial drawing, 
rapid after 1890. and many municipal schools building construction, textile branches Each 
were taken over by the State (See Rep U S of these branches is also cared for by separate 

Com Ed 1910, pp. 324-329, for list of voca- institutions in other towns textile schools at 
tional schools in Prussia ) The following types Reichenbach, Zittau, Plauen, Groschorau, etc ; 
of schools have been developed, building machine construction at Mittweida, Zwickau, 
trade schools for the preparation and training and Hainichen. To the Royal Industrial 
of workmen and foremen m all that pertains to School at Plauen a museum is attached, with 
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models, designs, patterns, natural objects, etc. Munich and Nuremberg. In Saxony there are 
The handworkers’ schools aim to give general several special industrial art schools in addition 
industrial courses to apprentices and master to the Komghche Kunstgewerbeschule at Dres- 
workers, such schools are found at Dresden, den, which also has a preparatory school. At 
Leipzig, and Bautzen. In Saxony are located Plauen courses are given in the application of 
a number of national schools maintained pri- the arts to textiles The Komghche Akademie 
marily by private societies throughout Germany der graphischen Kunste und Buchgewerbe at 
with state or city support. Among these may Leipzig pays special attention to the applica- 
be mentioned the Tinworkers’ School at Aue, tion of the arts to all branches of the book in- 
the Locksmiths’ School at Rosswem, Watch- dustry (hthography, woodcuts, engravings, 
makers’ School at Glashutte, Turners’ and Carv- photography, and manifolding). The state 
ers’ School at Leipzig, Tanners’ School at Frei- Kunstgewerbeschule at Stuttgart has preparatory 
berg, and the Millers’ School at Dippoldiswalde courses in addition to the special courses which 
The same provision of industrial schools is are divided into five courses, the arts applied 
found in Wurttemberg. At Reutlingen there is to furniture, models, and woodcarving, decora- 
the Technicum for the weaving industry, giving live arts, chasing, and the teaching of drawing 
instruction in spinning and weaving for manu- Similar provisions are found throughout the 
facturcrs, supenntendents, and master workmen country. 

engaged in the textile industries. Other schools England. — As in Germany, industrial edii- 
in the same field are located at Heidcnheim, cation in England has developed along seveial 
Laichingen, Sindclfingen, and Sontheim. A different hnes. The system of apprenticeship 
state school for skilled mechanics at Schwen- disappeared earlier in England than on tin* 
ningen offers courses in watch and clock making European continent, and, although the indus- 
and electrotechnical work. Supported by the trial and commercial development was more 
state and city, there is at Stuttgart a school for rapid, little was done to promote training until 
the book printing trades under the auspices the latter part of the nineteenth century 
of the Union of Proprietors of the Book Print- Classes for adults and young workers were 
ing Establishments. estabhshed in the eighteenth and early nine- 

Industrial Art Schools. — Within the scope teenth century in connection with the Sunday 
of industrial education must also be included sebonJL movement (g v ), the Society for the 
the industrial art schools, which are nearly Promotion of Christian Knowledge {qv), 
all under direct state control While the ar- the Adult Schools ((/r), and the Mechanics’ 
tistic side of the industries is by no means Institutes (( 7 1 ; ) But only the two latter move- 
neglected, the emphasis in the industrial school ments can be strictly said to have attempted 
falls primarily on the industry involved The to improve the efficiency of the working classes 
industrial art schools give instruction m the at their occupations It was not until 1851 
arts as applied to industries, and as a rule are that national action was taken to promote the 
general in scope, and while a few provide courses education of adults In that year the govern- 
with reference to special industries, they reqmre ment made grants to evemng schools and classes 
a preparatory general course. The schools Two years after the Exhibition of 1851 the De- 
admit pupils at the age of sixteen, and generally partment of Science and Art was estabhshed 
require two years of practical workshop expe- for the encouragement of instruction m drawing 
rience The course extends over two years and science. From 1860 grants were given by 
While fees are charged, numerous scholarships the department on the result of written exami- 
are offered. Some schools have, in addition nations; grants were also made for buildings, 
to the general course, preparatory courses of books, and equipment. In 1872 organized 
two years, pupils being admitted at the age of science schools, which offered instruction in 
fourteen. The instruction in the industrial science in courses of three years, were estab- 
art schools covers the following subjects: all lished, and might be held by day or night The 
branches of drawing, architectural drawing. Department made grants in respect of the sci- 

modeling, decorative arts, wood carving, ence work at these schools Many day science 

painting, enameling, chasing, pattern design- schools in 1902 became secondary day schools 
irig, engraving, art embroidery Some schools. Grants have also been made by the Department 
especially in Bavaria, give courses in glass for instruction in drawing and design. The 

and porcelain painting. In Prussia there are Technical Instruction Act of 1889 was also 

industrial schools at Berlin (Kdnighche Kunst- administered by the Science and Art Depart- 
schule and Konigliche Kunstgewerbemuseum) , ment, and provided for instruction in the 
at Breslau ( Konigliche Kunst^ und Kunstge- principles of science and art applicable to indus- 
werbeschuU) y at DUsseldorf (municipal Kunst- tnes and in the application of special branches 
gewerbeschule) y at Frankfort a. M. ( Kunst^ of science and art to specific industries or em- 

gewerbeschule of the Kunstgewerbe-Verein), ployments.” This act remained in force until 
Hanau a M. ( Konigliche Zeichem Akademie) 1902, and under it local authorities used the 
for training art-jewelers, gold and silver smiths, powers intrusted to them to provide instruction 
etc.). The two chief industrial art schools in almost every subject except the classics In 
are the Konigliche Kunstgewerbeschulen at 1899 the Science and Art Department became 
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a branch of the Board of Education. Many ars, of whom only 1375 were fifteen years of age 

private associations also supported and encour- or over The hope that children would be 

aged the introduction of scientific instruction induced to stay and complete a three years’ 

mainly into the evening classes. The chief course ending at fifteen years of age has been far 

of these was the City and Guilds of London from realized In a number of cases no satis- 

Institute, an association founded in 1878 '' for factory attempt appears to have been made to 

the purposes of all such branches of science and give the curriculum a bias appropriate to the 

the fine arts as benefit or arc of use to oi may circumstances and the probable future occupa- 

benefit or be of use to productive and technical tions of the scholars The Board’s conclusion 

industries, especially to commerce and indus- is that it can hardly be said that the majority 

try generally . . The department of tech- of higher elementary schools are in any special 

nology of the Institute registers and inspects degree fulfilling what the Board conceived to 
classes in technology and manual training and be the true function of a school of this type.” 
holds examinations annually in the subjects But, as the Board of Education admit, the corn- 
taught in these classes in the British Empire parative failure of higher elementary schools in 

Much of the early work in science and the England does not really indicate the failure of 

technical branches, encouraged by the different the principles underlying the scheme for their 
movements referred to above, by various asso- establishment 

ciations, and by the Department of Science and As often happens, the central government has 
Art, has now been taken over by the local made its regulations too advanced, and the 
universities and technical schools, and since higher grants earned by a school definitely classi- 
1902 by secondary schools (See England, tied as a higher elementary school are eaten up 
Education in; Technical Education ) by the greater costliness of fulfilling the struc- 

In the present article only those forms of tural and other conditions required to secure 
industnal education which are based directly recognition It is probable that large numbers 
on an elementary school course will be treated of schools classified as ordinal y elementary 
Such instruction is given in higher elementarv schools, e g such schools as have been recently 
schools, evening schools (q v ), and in day trade organized in London under the name of central 
and technical schools This classification is, schools, are performing quite successfully the 
however, incomplete if it neglects the provisions functions of a higher elementary school, 
made by employers for giving special trade in- According to the Report of the Education 
struction to their apprentices (See Appren- Committee of the London County Council 
TicESHiP and Education.) Nor is any account made in March, 1910, the central schools 
given hereof the preparatory courses in the should “ be schools which will give their pupils a 
manual arts in elementary schools. (See Man- definite bias toward some kind of industrial or 
UAL Training.) commercial work, while ensuring that their in- 

Higher Elementary Schools — These schools telligence should be fully developed, and they 
were first recognized by a Minute of the Boaid should occupy a distinct position from the sec- 
of Education (Apr. 6, 1900) as schools organ- ondary school They should avowedly frame 
ized to give a four years’ course to pupils be- their curricula with a view to the pupils leaving 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen, with a cur- at an age between fifteen and sixteen Their 

nculum including practical and theoretical courses should be so framed as to jirovide foi the 

science. Instruction was to be suited to the pupil the best possible equipment for (mtering 

special circumstances of the districts which upon the industrial or commercial world as soon 

they served By Article 38 (IV) of the Board of as he leaves school, while at the same time 
Education’s Code for 1905, it was to be a con- qualifying him to enter upon a special course of 
dition of the recognition of such schools that training for some particular industry at a poly- 
“ the curriculum must have for its object the technic or similar institution, if he desires to 
development of the education given m the ordi- continue his education further ” The central 
nary public elementary schools and the provi- schools were intioduced in London in April, 
Sion of special instruction bearing on the future 1911 A similar type of school was established 
occupations of the scholars, whether boys or in Manchester in the same yeai 
girls” The reason for the establishment of Evening Schools — The development of in- 
siich schools was thus stated by the Board dustnal traimng in higher elementary schools 
“ The scholar who must at the age of fifteen and in the higher classes of elementary schools 
begin an industrial employment or enter the may fairly be considered as an attempt to link 
lower ranks of business needs a course of in- on directly the elementary with the technical 
struction different from that of the secondary schools But an intermediate link is felt by 
schools, and yet one which is higher in standard some to be, if not absolutely necessary, at any 
and somewhat more special in aim than that rate desirable For the fairly large proportion 
given in the ordinary jiublic elementary of children who leave the elementary schools 
schools ” The number of such schools in the at fourteen without reaching the higher classes, 
year 1909-1910 in the whole of England and and who are quite unfit to take their places in 
Wales was not more than fifty-one, containing, the technical school even of a comparatively low 
on the last day of the school year, 10,771 schol- grade, it has long been sought to form a link 
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by means of evening continuation schools; and 
certainly the evening continuation schools of 
Great Britain have done magnihcent work, 
not only for the imperfectly educated, but also 
for those who have left the higher classes of 
elementary schools, where no attempt whatever 
has been made to bear industrial considerations 
111 mind The impasse caused by the Cocker- 
ton Judgment {q v ), which forbade the use of 
rates for higher education in evening schools, was 
lemoved by the act of 1902, which permitted 
local authorities to support higher education 
By the regulations of 1903 evening continuation 
s(;liools may provide instruction in manual train- 
ing (wood and metal work), any generalized or 
special branch of science, including mathemat- 
ics, home occupations and industries The 
curriculum is flexible, and may be adapted to 
local requirements. Evening technical classes 
with four or hve year courses have also been 
established in connection with technical sciiools 
They cover instruction in mathematics, draw- 
ing, physics, mechanics, machine construction, 
and some specialized work, c g mechanical or 
electrical engineering. 

Day Trade Schools — A recent attempt has 
been made to provide the link bv means of cer- 
tain day schools in various localities popularly 
desciibed as “ trade schools ” or ‘‘ preappren- 
ticeshij) schools ’’ As a matter ol fact there are 
two grades of such schools (a) the preap- 
preiiticeship school, (6) the trade school proper 
or apprenticeship school — the avowed object 
of which IS to provide a substitute for the 
obsolescent apprenticeship system Of the 
latter a useful account has been given bv Mr 
Blair, the education officer of the London County 
Council, in a paper read before the Imperial 
Education Conference held in London in 1911 
He describes these schools as a development 
of the day school for boys or girls of thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, designed generally to pro- 
vide a more specialized industrial curriculum 
than IS held to be admissible in an elementary 
school Their object is to prepare boys and girls 
to become intelligent workpeople with a chance 
of rising later, and it is naturally expected that 
many on leaving the trade school will pursue 
their education through the avenue of the tech- 
nical school properly so-called, in many cases, 
of course, by attendance at evening classes 

As a typical illustration of one of the ten 
trade schools for boys in London may be taken 
th(‘ School of Building at Brixton, opened in 
190S The course is for three years, and ad- 
mission IS restricted to boys between thirteen 
and fifteen years of age, who have passed the 
sixth standard of an elementary school, or its 
equivalent ‘‘ The curriculum, which is com- 
mon to all students during the first year, and 
which is looked upon as a probationaiy p(*riod, 
includes building construction, workshop jirac- 
tice, study of materials, workshop arithmetic 
and mathematics, experimental science, geo- 
metrical and plan drawing and lettering, free- 


hand drawing of building details, English 
literature, history with special reference to 
industrial changes and the development of 
public and domestic architecture, geography 
with special reference to building materials, 
English composition, and business correspond- 
ence. Briefly this is: — 

8 hours per week workshop practice (general) , 

G hours pel week technical and drawing office instruc- 
tion , 

4 hours per week elementary science, 

10 hours per week English, mathematics, and art applied 
to building, 

2 hours per week physical instruction 

At the end of the first year the principal advises 
the parents of the boys attending the school as 
to the most suitable vocation or craft to select 
for their sons, this recommendation is based 
upon any special aptitude shown during the 
first year, reports from the masters, the charac- 
ter of the boy, and the position of the parents ” 
In the second and third years the courses aie 
divided into two main sections, an artisan cours(‘ 
and a higher course for architects, buildeis, and 
surveyors, and the development of the time 
table in the direction of greater specialization 
IS shown by the fact that in the second y(*ai, in 
place of an eight hours a week course in work- 
shop practice of a geneial kind, ten hours aie 
devoted in the second yeai to specialized in- 
struction, and fifteen in the thud year It is 
clear that the last year’s course is haidly dis- 
tinguishable at all from that of a technical in- 
stitution properly so called. 

Of the six trade schools or apprenticeship 
schools for gills in London it may be said that 
they provide instruction in eleven skilled trades 
for women ‘‘ The school hours aie fiom nine 
to five, Saturdays being free About two thuds 
of the school time is devoted to trade woik, the 
remainder being given to art and general educa- 
tion The trade teaching is in the hands of 
teachers who have obtained their knowledge of 
the trade in first-class business houses As far 
as IS possible in a classroom, workroom condi- 
tions are set up The equipment and arrange- 
ment of the room is similar to that of a trade 
workroom Workroom methods and trade 
standards of work are adopted, the chief differ- 
ence being that, whereas m a workroom many 
workers may combine to produce one article, in 
a classroom each girl is responsible for and re- 
quired to carry through all thepiocesses of the 
article she makes Very little formal work is 
done, as far as possible all completed work is 
real work made for a particular purpose The 
ingenuity of the teachers is called upon to pro- 
vide sufficient variety of work to provide prac- 
tice and experience of the various branches of 
the trade which each girl must learn A record 
is kept of the trade work of each girl and of the 
time spent in producing it 

Of the preapprenticeship tyjie of school for 
boys, the Trade Preparatory School at Liver- 
pool may be taken as an illustration The 
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conditions of admission arc much the same as 
those described above for the London Trade 
School. The full course of instruction is 
arranged to extend over two years, and occu- 
pies SIX hours per day on five da 3 ^s per week for 
forty-two weeks in the year The curriculum 
comprises workshop practice m wood and metal, 
practical mathematics (including the applica- 
tions of arithmetic, mensuration, algebra, etc , 
to workshop problems), practical drawing of 
simple engineering and building details, with 
constructive and solid geometry and hand 
sketching; elementary science (including lab- 
oratory work) ill mechanics, physics, and 
chemistry, P]nghsh (including composition, 
geography, etc ) ; physical exercises Th(» 
time at present allocated to each of the subjects 
is as follows — 

HOURS 

Woikshop practice ^ 

Practical math(*matics . . . . r> 

Drawing .... . 7 

Experimental scK'nce 5 

English . .... 4 

Physical exer(*iH(}8 ... . . 1 

Total . . . . ‘Ih 

There is very little specialization of the work 
even in the second year, and there is no thud 
year, for the boy who is willing to pursue his 
education fuither is expected to pass on to a 
technical school propei ” 

In the same class of school may be reckoned 
the schools of domestic science for girls which 
liave sprung up in various towns all over 
England and Wales, of which the York Tei- 
race School of Domestic Science in Liverpool 
may be taken as an example (See House- 
hold Arts ) It should be added that there is 
a tendency to graft on to the general courses in 
thes(‘ schools instruction in such branches of 
woman’s work as millinery, upholstery, etc 
The ten trade or apprenticeship schools for 
hoys in London contain 730, and the six London 
trade schools for girls 620 pupils There are, 
as yet, no reliable statistics for the rest of the 
country, inasmuch as it is very difficult to dis- 
entangle the figures for the two types of 
school , namely, the apprenticeship type and 
th(' preapprenticeship type; but it is probable 
that there are at least fifty schools These 
hgures, both for London and the country at 
large, are so small as to show that even as an 
experiment the day school link between the 
elementary school and the technical school has 
hardly passed out of the embryonic even into 
the infant stage The costliness of the schools 
IS against them In London of the 736 boys 
only 378 pay fees; of the 620 girls only 229 pay 
fees; and where education is not wholly free, 
the real measure of public appreciation is not the 
number of free, but of fee-paying scholars 
The net cost to the rates is probably a good deal 
higher in the schools of the apprenticeship type 
than of the simpler preapprenticeship type 
Thus the net cost to local rates of each girl in 


one of the London trade schools for 1909-1910 
was £14, 18s The net cost of a girl in th(‘ 
Liverpool York Terrace school was £4, 8.v lOd 
The net cost per head of the Liverpool Boys’ 
Preparatory Triuh' School was £9, 19s 

The trade schools echo th(‘ general complaint 
in England, to be heard in technical institutions 
of all kinds, namely, that they have not yet 
won the full confidence and sympathy of employ- 
ers But there is reason to believe that the posi- 
tion in this regard is improving partly because 
employers are becoming more intelligent under 
the spill of international competition, and 
partly because th(‘ schools are endeavoring 
more strenuouslv to turn out young people with 
the qualifications that square-headed employers 
arc actually found to appreciate, not those that 
the domed foreheads of the school authorities 
think thev ought to appreciate It is noteworthy 
that, in this regard, the success of the girls' 
trade schools in London has been greater than 
that of the boys 

This day school experiment, however small, 
is a valuable one, but it is yirobable that, until a 
eompulsorv system of continuation schools is 
established the bulk of the real industrial edu- 
cation of the country will continue to be sup- 
])hed b}^ the higher classes of elementary schools, 
which are endeavonng to connect themsc'lves 
up directly with technical institutions, and by 
the link between the eleimmtarv school and 
the technical institution furnished by the e\en- 
ing continuation school 

In conclusion it may be said that Fust, the 
present situation in England is one of expeii- 
ment and development Out of the weltei of 
discussion C('itain principles au' emerging, and 
in the application of these principles there is 
infinite varietv But this ferment is all to the 
good, for it indicates Iht' keen interCvStof active- 
ininded people, above all of teachers of e\eiy 
grade, in new problems, and something making 
for the good of the people is more likelv to 
result from the geneial attitude of iiKpiiiv 
than from any apathetic submission to this 
authority or that Second, there is a gi owing 
recognition of the tiuth that it is impossible to 
have effective industiial education unless th(‘ 
very basis of it is real work, and work which a 
child or young person lecognizes as useful work, 
such work indeed as makes him realize that he 
IS not only an individual, but also a member of 
society and a citizen J G L 

France — The tiTin “technical education” 
(eiiscjgiiemerU technique) has been adopted in 
FianCe for that education which prepares for 
industrial and commercial careers The term 
“professional education” is sometimes used; 
this tiTin, however, is too broad, and leads to 
confusion, since all the institutions which pre- 
pare for law, medicine, teaching, etc , are pro- 
fessional schools In the organization of tech- 
nical education France is far from having at- 
tained to the level of Germany, if it is true that 
the number of pupils in Germany who attend 
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industrial courses can be (‘stiinated at 400,000 National Schools of Arts and Traces (Ecolcs 
and that of students in coniincrcial schools at nahonnles des Arts c( Metiers), — There are five 
48,000. Groat efforts are still necessary to of these schools (C/?d/ons-5wr-Marn€,Aix, Angers, 
develop a type of education on which the Lille, and Cluny) A sixth school is to be opened 
economic future of the country depends. It is in Pans in 1912 Boys between fifteen and 
especially in the lower grades of technical edu- seventeen are admitted on an examination 
cation that there is room for progress if France which includes written composition and oral 
is not to be left behind by Germany, and if the tests in orthography, arithmetic, elementary 
so-called crisis in the system of apprenticeship geometry, lineal and ornamental drawing, and 
is to be remedied. In the higher and middle algebra The schools are boarding institu- 
or secondary grades of technical education, tions, and admit about 300 pupils. About 
there is little cause to envy foreign powers The three fourths of the pupils hold government 
enrollment in these institutions is 3500 pupils scholarships covering tuition and board A 

To these may be added in the intermediate three years^ course is given, theoretical and 
grade the four national professional schools at practical, for the industrial training of fore- 
Armenti^res, Nantes, Vierzon, and Voiron, with men, managers, capable and trained artisans. 
1327 pupils, the schools of watchmaking at National Professional Schools (Ecoles na- 

Ouses and Besangon, with 208 pupils; and the tionales professionelles), — The four profes- 
fifteen professional schools for boys and girls at sional schools at Armenti^rcs, Vierzon, Voiron 
Pans with 3116 pupils. (established in 1881 and 1882, but opened 

All these institutions, maintained or supported later), and Nantes (1900) are intended for the 
by the State, are controlled by the Minister of training of artisans and foremen in industry, 
Labor and Commerce The National Con- they also prepare for the competitive examina- 
servatory of Arts and Trades was established tion for admission to the National Schools of 
in Pans at the close of the eighteenth century. Arts and Trades They were formerly under 
and has been reorganized several times It the Minister of Public Instruction, but by law 
serves two purposes, it is an industrial museum of April 19, 1900, they were placed under the 
displaying models and machinery, and is an edu- Minister of Labor and Commerce Instruc- 
cational institution It .provides free public tion is practical and theoretical, and is of the 
courses, which are generally given in the evening same character as in the watchmaking schools 
and are intended for those who are engaged during at Ouses and Besangon They all have courses 
the day Twenty-three different courses are in iron and wood work, and also specialize in 
given in the conservatory, which may fitly be the industries of their district, thus, Armen- 
called the Sorbonne of industry The follow- ti^res has spinning and weaving, Voiron, weav- 
ing 18 a list of the courses; geometry applied to ing and silk culture, Vierzon, pottery 
trades, mechanics, machine work, physics Lower Schools of Commerce and Industry 
applied to arts, industrial electricity, weaving {Nicoles pratiques de Commerce et d’Industrie) 
and spinning, civil engineering; art applied — General preparatory training for industrial, 
to trades; metallurgy and metal work, gen- commercial, and agncultural pursuits is given 
eral chemistry in its relation to industry, in the Higher Primary Schools {Ecoles Pri- 
agricultural and analytical chemistry, indus- maires Supirieures) These offer courses of two 
trial chemistry; chemistry applied to coloring or three years, which are based directly on the 
matters, dyeing, and bleaching; chemistry work of the elementary schools, but are not vo- 
applied to limestone and cement, pottery, and cational in any sense. (See further detailed 
glass work; agriculture, industrial hygiene; account under France, Education in ) 
political economy and industrial legislation; Special industrial schools based on manual 
industrial economics and statistics; insurance work were estabhshed by the government in 
and provident societies, commercial law; so- 1880. These Ecoles manuelles d^apprentissage 
cial economics; trades unions; industrial and (Manual apprenticeship schools) were under 
commercial geography. the control of both the Minister of Public In- 

The Central School of Arts and Manufactures, struction and the Minister of Commerce and 
established in Paris in 1828, became a national Industry Their aim was to impart manual 
institution in 1857, for the training of engineers dexterity and some knowledge of the science 
in all branches of industry. Foreigners are underlying the industries. The dual control 
admitted on the same terms as natives. The {condominium) of this type of school proved 
course lasts three years There are twenty unsatisfactory, and a reorganization took place 
professors. On leaving, the students receive in 1892. The manual apprenticeship schools 
either a certificate of attainments or a diploma became lower schools of commerce and in- 
of engineer in arts and manufactures The dustry, and were placed under the Minister of 
holders of this title are much sought after for Commerce and Industry. They were intended 
industrial positions, but have no claim to any for the training of commercial employees and 
official appointment. For government service artisans, and their justification was thus stated* 
engineers are trained at the Polytechnic School With few exceptions apprenticeship in a 

{iScole polyteclinique), and the School of Bridges shop no longer exists to-day. It has become 
and Roads {Ecole des Ponts et Chauss^es). indispensable to put at the disposal of business 
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men assistants who arc well prepared and to 
supply to employers selected artisans/^ These 
schools receive pupils up to the age of fifteen. 
They may be established by municipalities, 
communes, or departments and receive state 
aid In 1910 there were 66 such schools (53 
for boys and 13 for girls); 36 of the boys' 
schools gave instruction in both commerce and 
industry, 16 in industry, and one in commerce 
alone The girls’ schools gave the combined 
courses. There were enrolled 10,350 boys and 
285S girls In the industrial schools there is a 
course common to all, — iron and woodwork, 
while the other courses vary considerably ac- 
cording to the needs of the district, e g in- 
dustrial chemistry and dyeing; wool weaving 
and cloth manufacture; manufacture of fur- 
niture; electricity; gunsmithmg; watchmak- 
ing, cutlery; printing and typography; etc. 

In the commercial schools the courses are also 
distinguished by the local needs. Thus, the 
choice between two modern languages is deter- 
mined bv the geographical location of the 
school, the course in merchandise varies ac- 
cording to the local trade; and similarly in the 
vine-growing districts, the chemistry of wines 
is taught In nearly all the schools there is a 
commercial bureau in which the pupils are 
made acquainted with samples of prints em- 
ployed in commerce. The girls receive train- 
ing to equip them for the home or for employ- 
ment as artificial flower makers, modistes, 
corset makers, dressmakers, etc At the con- 
clusion of the course of three years the gradu- 
ates receive the Certificat des Etudes pratiques 
CO miner ciales et industrielles. 

In a number of these schools there have been 
estal)lished normal departments which prepare 
teachers of industry and commerce. It is 
proposed to establish at Pans a normal school 
for industrial education. 

The efforts of the State are supplemented by 
municipalities, chambers of commerce, com- 
munes, and individuals. In Paris the town 
maintains seven boys' schools fpr special in- 
dustries, for the book industry, Estienne; 
for iron and wood work, V E cole , Diderot and 
VEcole Dorian; for furniture, VEcolp Boulle; 
for fine arts applied to industry, VEcole Ber- 
nard- Palissey, for practical drawing, VEcole 
Germain- Elgin ; for the sciences applied to 
industry, VEcole de Physique et de Chimie. 
These schools give general and industrial (the- 
oretical and practical) courses extending over 
three or four years In addition there are also 
eight industrial schools for girls, which prepare 
for the recognized trades for women, such as 
tailoring, millinery, flower making, fine lin- 
gerie, etc. 

A number of schools may be mentioned 
throughout the country. Attached to the 
University are the Chemical Institute of 
Lyons, the Ecole de Brasserie (School of Brew- 
ing) of Nancy; the Electrotechnic Institute of 
Grenoble, etc. Due to private initiative or 
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municipal authorities are the Ecole La Mar- 
tinihe at Lyons, celebrated for its special 
methods of instruction; the Industrial Insti- 
tute of the North, the Spinning and Weaving 
School at Lille; the Technical Institute at 
Roul^aix; the Industrial School at Tourcomg, 
the Ecole RouvUre at Toulon, etc. The State 
assists about 400 technical courses with sub- 
ventions. 

The Schools of Hydrography should also be 
mentioned, of these there are sixteen, attended 
by candidates for the merchant marine, and the 
School of Forestry at Nancy and the Ecole de 
Bergerie at Rambouillet. 

As in other countries, chambers of commerce, 
associations of workmen and employers, and 
private individuals play an important part in 
the promotion of commercial and industrial 
education Such societies for industrial training 
include, for example, the Society foi Elemen- 
tary Instruction and the Polytechnic Associa- 
tion (1830) and the Philotechmc Association 
(1848) at Pans; the Popular Education SocK'ty 
at Havre ; the Society of the Rhone for Industrial 
Instruction at Lyons. Many schools of this type 
are distinguished from the preceding in that the 
pupils are received at a more mature age and aie 
already following their occupations, while tin* 
courses of instruction tend to be more special- 
ized. Among these schools may be men- 
tioned the technical schools for masons es- 
tablished by the Paris societies of masons and 
stone cutters, courses for tailors maintained 
by the incorporated body of tailors, schooE 
for jewelry manufacture maintained by the 
jewelers' syndicate.^' G. C 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, ENGLISH.— 

A term used in England with special reference 
to the schools provided for wayward, truant, 
and cnrninal children, or children of criminals 
and drunken parents They include both day 
and boarding schools. See for detailed ac- 
count the article on Reformatory Educa- 
tion. 

INEBRIETY. — See Alcohol, the Use and 
Psychological Effect of, Intoxication; 
Temperance, Education in. 

INEQUALITIES. — If a, 6, and c are 
positive quantities, such that a + t = c, we 
say that c is greater than a, or that a is 
less than c These relations are symbolically 
expressed thus: c > a, a < c, and these ex- 
pressions are called inequalities Inequalities 
are subject to some of the laws of equations, 
but not to all of them For example, if a < c, 
then a X < c + x; but ax is not less than 
cx, if X is negative The subject of inequalities 
was formerly treated quite extensively m 
elementary algebra, and it has an interesting 
theory. Of late, however, it has been recog- 
nized that it IS of little value until the subject 
of limits IS reached, and therefore it has but 
slight treatment m our current textbooks on 
the algebra of the secondary school The 
symbols > and < are due to Harriot, an Eng- 
lish algebraist who wrote m 1631 At the same 
period Oughtred, another well known Eng- 
lish algebraist, used “D and CL for the same 
purpose, and these latter symbols were used 
by several English writers of the seventeenth 
century. D. E. S. 

INFANCY, THEORY OF, IN EDUCATION 

— Infancy denotes, biologically, the phase of 
immaturity in the development of a function or 
organ of an organism It is a more or less 
relative term, since some one function mav be 
quite undeveloped while others are fully opera- 
tive The conception of infancy m contem- 
porary educational theory is also colored by 
its legal, or better, social sense Infancy 
means the period of minority, the period when 
an individual is legally represented by an adult 
and IS under special protection and super- 
vision By a natural extension of this mean- 
ing, infancy, in education, signifies the entire 
period in which individuals arc protected from 
the assumption of the full duties of adult life, 
especially those of economic self-support. So 
considered, infancy consists of those years m 
which children arc shielded against the impact 
of economic conditions, in order that their time 
and energies may be devoted to adequate 
growth; in other words, the years m which 
the chief interest is education Quite ob- 
viously, the biological and economic phases of 
infancy go together. The immaturity of capac- 
ity 18 the cause of economic dependence, while 
the period of economic dependence preserves 


the plasticity of organs that is favorabh* to 
continuous educational growth. Thus the 
conditions favorable to education have been 
identified with “the prolongation of infancy.” 

John Fiske is the author of the doctrine of 
the importance of prolonged infancy. H(‘ 
seized upon the fact that early perfection and 
high specialization of function are unfavorable to 
further development, and that they render prac- 
tically impossible the acquisition of new powers. 
In some sense, the early perfection of animal 
instincts and powers is the barrier that pre- 
cludes learning, and hence development On 
the other hand, the incompetency for special- 
ized acts of tlie human young means a plas- 
ticity (q V.) which permits and demands learn- 
ing — adaptation of capacities to new condi- 
tions as these show themselves Consequently, 
infancy (of some organ) remains as long as 
genuine growth, transformation, is possible to 
a human being Its opposite is not so mucli 
competency of action as arrest i)f growth, ex- 
haustion of potentiality, of possible assump- 
tion of new directions of thought and action. 

It follows that infancy is to be conceived 
positively, rather than negatively, it marks 
the presence of a powerful and significant 
resource rather than the mere absence of 
capacities Our tendency to conceive infancy 
111 terms of lack, deprivation, impotency, is due 
to our taking certain specialized adult forms of 
capacity as our standard, the lack and im- 
potency are purely relative and comparative. 
If we emphasize the limit of growth which 
characterizes adult specialized powers (th(‘ 
fact that they evidence the formation of habits 
that resist readaptation), adult powers are a 
sign of defect as compared with the mobile, 
alert ease of adaptation to the new that chai- 
acterizes infancy Viewed absolutely, infancy 
IS a power, not an impotency It is power of 
growth Viewed statically, crosswise as it 
were, immaturity is mere deficiency of develop- 
ment, and till tlie rise of the biological sciences 
and of the theory of evolution, it was almost 
universal to conceive childliood in this negative 
fashion Children were simply partial, in- 
complete adults, the object of education was 
to hurry them through this period of lack into 
the full competency of adultliood Put othei- 
wise, education was a preparation for a futur(‘ 
which alone was fully real and significant But 
the theory of education substitutes a length- 
wise view for this crosswise interpretation, it 
reveals immaturity as the essence of life itself, 
the power of continuing development, of re- 
newal, of readaptation to the changing. It 
represents, so to speak, the evolutionary im- 
petus itself, as against the fixations of capacity 
foi adaptation indicated by matured organs 

The importance of the idea of infancy for 
educational purposes requires that we note the 
reflex influence of prolonged infancy upon the 
social conditions of adult life. It is hardly 
too much to say, as Mr. Fiske {q v ) also 
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first pointed out, that the helplessness of 
infancy has probably been the chief force in 
socializing the human race in its progress out 
of an animal condition Mutual defense and 
economic efficiency have been powerful forces 
in bringing about associations of human beings 
Relations of sex have brought about even more 
intimate and intense associations. But com- 
binations brought about by these forces are 
relatively transitory and instinctive as com- 
pared with those due to the need of the con- 
tinued care of the young. Although the young 
of savage peoples are more precocious than 
those of civilized races, the years in which 
their dependence demands continued close 
association are relatively long in contrast with 
the weeks, days, or hours during which eco- 
nomic and sexual needs hold people together 
It IS generally admitted, for example, that the 
change of the marriage relation from a tempo- 
rary to an enduring form has been chiefly ef- 
fected by the presence of children, with their 
long-continued need for support And this 
latter motive can hardly have failed to react 
into industry, changing it from a predatory 
immediate satisfaction of physical wants 
as they became urgent into systematized, 
cooperative, and sustained inodes of action. 
And this is only to say, with respect both to 
family and industry, that the presence of the 
dependent young has been a powerful factor 
in transforming instincts into conscious affec- 
tions and thoughts The continued care of 
children tends to change passionate attraction 
into tender emotions, into sympathy, into 
affectionate interest It also involves fore- 
sight, planning ahead, taking into considera- 
tion matters broader and longer than the 
immediate satisfaction of organic appetite 
An interesting light upon the education of adults 
through the necessities due to the presence of 
children is shed by the r 61 e which the need of 
instruction has played in the organization of 
science Desire to get knowledge into a form 
in which it would be available and effective in 
the training of the less advanced has been an 
infinitely more powerful motive in bringing 
together and systematizing knowledge and 
beliefs than all purely logical motives put 
together The need of education has been 
the chief cause of a survey of experience wider 
than that required by the narrow immediate 
personal exigencies of appetite and circum- 
stance This fact is illustrative of the funda- 
mental intellectual and moral influence due to 
the presence of infants — that is, of the rela- 
tively helpless In the narrower psychological 
sense of the terra, applying to the period from 
birth to the end of the third year, the subject 
is discussed in the preceding article on Infant 
Education J D. 

See Education; Growth; also Child 
Labor; Child Psychology; Child Study; 
Childhood, Legislation for the Conserva- 
tion OF. 
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INFANT EDUCATION —Historical 
Sketch — The education of the child for the 
first three or four years of its life has among 
some people received much attention, among 
others very little So also has it been in the 
discussion of education when education has 
become a matter of philosophical or social 
consideration 

Among primitive people there exist many 
customs relating both to the conduct of motlicr 
or father, and to the conduct as well as the care 
of the child. While most of these relate to the 
care of the body, many of them relate even thus 
early to the social education Some of the 
Zuni or Pueblo Indians even have an initiatoiy 
ceremony within three years of infancy (See 
Primitive Peoples, Education among.) 

Among ancient peoples whose civilization 
was of a high order, the Greeks, perhaps, were 
most acutely conscious of the importance of 
utilizing the plastic period of infancy for im- 
planting moral and cesthetic ideas and for 
developing a sound physique. In his Life of 
Lycurgus Plutarch tells us that the Lacedae- 
momans attached the greatest importance to 
the rearing of healthy and vigorous children 
To this end the girls — future mothers of citi- 
zens — received much the same rigid physical 
and moral training as the boys The Greek 
practices concerning infant education are dis- 
cussed in the article on Greek Education, the 
ideals and theory are further presented in the 
articles on Aristotle, Plato, and Plutarch, each 
of whom wrote in detail upon the subject. 
Aristotle and Plato also devote much attention 
to the duties and obligations of the guardians 
or political officials regarding the education of 
infants as well as of youths. 

With the Romans one finds a type of home 
training of infants which has become famous 
The position of the wife and mother in the 
Roman household was one of far greater honor 
and dignity than that of the Greek wife. The 
newborn infant, far from being consigned to 
the mean dwelling of a hireling nurse,'’ was 
carefully reared by its own mother who divided 
her time between household concerns and the 
nurture of her children. If her cares were 
too onerous, some female relation of irreproach- 
able character was placed in partial charge of 
the children. The Romans had a just apprecia- 
tion of the value of imitation in the training 
of young children. In his treatise called 
BrutuSy Cicero maintains that greater atten- 
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tion should be paid to the laiiRuage which 
children daily hear and imitate The fullest 
statement of the educational theorist is given 
by Quintihan. By his time (c 118 ad) the 
emphasis upon intellectual pursuits and the 
traimng of the accomplished orator had become 
pronounced Hence we need not be surprised 
to find this prince of educators and stylists not 
only urging that parents and nurses be cultivated 
persons, but taking his stand with one Chry- 
sippus, who affirmed that no part of a child’s 
life should be free from tuition. Even though 
the first three years be allowed to nurses, vet 
the minds of children may be imbued with 
excellent instruction even by them ” Quin- 
tilian concedes that probably very little can 
be accomplished in these early years; never- 
theless ‘‘ even studies have their infancy ” 
Yet the little child should by no means be 
driven to intellectual tasks, but rather be led to 
find amusement m them 

During the Middle Ages the earliest stage of 
education, like all other stages, was influenced 
by a combination of the custom of primitive 
peoples of the classical civilization and by Chris- 
tianity The discussions on early Christian 
education, Christian Church, Early Edu- 
cation UNDER, Catechetical Instruction, 
Church Schools, Middle Ages and Edu- 
cation, and related topics give the details 
for this period The school ordinances of 
the German states during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries reveal, however, the per- 
sistence of much of the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the primitive period into that late age 
During the Renaissance and the centuries 
following, ideas and customs with regard to 
infant education very slowly and gradually 
underwent modification. In the seventeenth 
century the swaddling of infants was no longer 
practiced in England and Germany, although 
the custom persists in parts of Italy and France 
down to the present time, despite the vigorous 
protest of teachers The nurse becomes a 
prominent figure in English child life in the 
reigns of the Tudors and the Stuarts But 
the habit of sending children from home to be 
brought up by foster nurses never gams the 
foothold in England that it obtains across the 
channel The faithful nurse of the Tudor 
period has been delightfully portrayed in 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet She it was 
who cared for the bodily wants of her small 
charges, and repeated those legendary tales, 
ballads, and rhymes so dear to the hearts of 
children. (See Nursery Rhymes.) 

For methods and materials which now began 
to come in vogue, especially in this early in- 
tellectual training, see the article on Abcda- 
RiANB, Nursery Rhymes, etc The evil of 
forcing young children beyond their mental 
strength existed in the seventeenth century 
as now, although it was probably not a com- 
mon practice Sir John Evelyn, in his Diary, 
proudly writes of his infant son* At two and 


a half old he could perfectly rcadc any of the 
English, Latine, French oi Gothic letteis, 
pronouncing the three first languages exactly ” 
Apparently this infant wonder, who died when 
he was but just five years old, could decline 
Latin and French nouns, conjugate most of 
the regular and irregular verbs, and “had a 
strong passion for Greeke ” Luther and 
Erasmus {qq v ) give some consideration to th(‘ 
training appropriate to the very early years 
But the most notable writers who consider infant 
'^ucation in the seventeenth century are C’oine- 
nius and Locke In his well known work, the 
Great Didactic, Comenius draws a sketch of what 
he calls the “ Mother-School,” or “ School of 
the mother’s knee ” Here he quaintly describes 
the process by which a very little child may 
gradually acquire many valuable facts about 
its world As the tree very early puts forth 
the shoots that will later become its branches, 
so in this first school we must implant in the 
future man the seeds of all knowledge Locke 
iqv,) is probably the first writer or theorist on 
education who makes the child the center of the 
entire process And for this reason he stresses 
the physical, moral, and intellectual aspects ol 
education Of the three the physical is funda- 
mental or basic, but the moral is the most 
important aspect The formation of habits of 
good conduct, which can be begun in the period 
of infancy, is the chief aim of education The 
intellectual aspect is secondary, and comes later 
With the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the result of Locke’s teaching becomes appar- 
ent. In the kmile of Rousseau (1762) the 
educational importance of the period of infancy 
receives its first full recognition (See Rous- 
BEAU, Jean Jacques, for details) From the 
writings of this reformer comes the conception 
of education as the development of the powers 
of the individual which makes the physical 
and psychical growth of the first few years of 
utmost importance Extreme as he was in 
asserting that the nature of the newboin 
infant is wholly good “ as it comes from the 
hands of the Author of Nature,” deteriorating 
only in the hands of man, he performed an 
incalculable service in directing the attention of 
parents and teachers to the “ primitive dis- 
positions ” of little children, and to the part 
these should play in determining early home 
education This was an age of individualism, 
and Rousseau would have even the little child 
emancipated from an unintelligent and cramping 
tradition, and given his full rights as an indi- 
vidual In spite of all the inconsistencies and 
exaggerations so frequently commented on by 
Rousseau’s critics, no one can deny that his 
influence upon the course of infant nurture 
and education was enormous 

Pestalozzi and Froebel carried to practical 
embodiment the more or less theoretic sug- 
gestions of Rousseau From his Letters on 
Early Education it would appear that Pesta- 
lozzi was as actively interested in infant 
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education as Ins famous successor Froebel 
He writes with the utmost earnestness that h(‘ 
despairs of accomplisinnj!; all that he hopes 
and plans for the uplifting of mankind unless 
the earliest stages of education be provide<l 
for. The mother, with hei unfailing fount 
of maternal love, is the agent in whose hands 
lies the future of human improvement. But 
how IS the untaught mother to direct these 
powers*^ Pestalozzi would reply “ By devel- 
oping heart and brain and hands to the tru(‘ 
standard of all activity — the spiritual nature 
of man ” (See Pestalozzi ) It was Froebel, 
however, who stands as the great organizer 
of the ideas and much of the practices relating 
to infant education With Froebel the gospel 
of the sacredness and almost limitless possi- 
bilities of childhood reached its culmination 
The original nature of every little (;hild he ear- 
nestly believed to be whole and sound, since 
this nature was but an individual expression 
of the Divine Unity, of the spiritual life of 
God pulsating through His highest creation 
Therefore every unspoiled child unconsciously 
and yet surely seeks that which is best It 
follows that ail early education should be pa.s- 
Hive following, not prescriptive, categorical, 
interfering ’’ The details of FroebePs ideas 
and practices are given under Fhoebel, 
Fkiedrk’H, and Kindergarten In this con- 
nection acepunt should be taken of the more 
superficial and mechanical scheme worked out 
in England under the mane of Infant Schools 
(q V ) chiefly by Wilderspin (q v ) Y(‘t Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel were hardly more 
than frontiersmen m the new domain of child 
study, staking out the land and indicating 
the work to be done by their more seientihc 
successors The modern psychologist and edu- 
cator, using the suggestions thrown out by 
these great pioneers, have patiently endeav- 
ored to understand, by observation and cxiieri- 
ment, the unfolding mind of the infant Sjiecu- 
lation and hit-or-miss empiricism have given 
place to the painstaking methods of science in 
the studv of tlie little child, a study u])on 
which the earliest as well as the most adyanced 
t'ducation must be grounded if it is to bear 
wholesome fruit W G 

Theory — The term “education’' has for .so 
many years been identified with the formal in- 
struction of the schoolroom that the joining of 
the terms “ infant ” and “ education ” secuns 
almost a paradox However, the present view- 
point IS more and more emphasizing the fact 
that education is adjustment, is change, is prep- 
aration for service, the trend being always to 
ward ideal ends or purposes. With this emphasis 
on change and adjustment, no period in the 
child’s life offers such evidences of education as 
do the years before he enters school, those years 
before his education is supposed to have com- 
menced If it be possible to point to any one 
period of four years as tin* one in which the 
greatest number of adjustments is made by the 


child, when h(‘ learns most, this time must 
.sin el}" be the period of infancy During this 
interval the child passes from a being with little 
or no mental life to one surpassing the highest 
animals in intelligence, showing at least the 
rudiments of all the human faculties; from a 
helpless being that makes a few reflex and in- 
stinctive movements to one that has control of 
many voluntary movements which enable him 
to care for himself, and to manipulate objects 
and often people to do his pleasure; from a 
being whose pains are expressed by a single cry 
to one that experiences many human emotion.s 
and desires, capable of expressing himself in 
symbolic human language, from a being that 
merely vegetates to one that shows such poten- 
tial powers that we recognize human capaci- 
ties. 

The importance of this period, which has been 
emphasized by Preyer, Fiske, Miss Shinn, and 
others, has been largely lost sight of during 
the past fifteen years, a fact due to the wide- 
spread influence of President Hall and his 
followers The adolescent period has been des- 
ignated as the critical one in the life of the 
child, hence interest in educational circles ha.s 
been centering on the development of the in- 
dividual during the early teens However, th(‘ 
Montessori {q v ) movement in Italy, and, more 
recently, the psychological inve.stigations ol 
Jung and Freud, ar(‘ again focusing attention 
on the early infancy of the child. The results 
of these two investigators in psycho-analysis, 
although still in the tentative stages, indicate 
that the desires, emotions, and the mental and 
phy.sical habits formed in infancy, often before* 
the age of four years, have a very great in- 
fluence in detei mining not only the physical 
status of the child, but also the future emo- 
tional and volitional life of the adult The 
general trend of development and charactei 
given during these early years, even though for- 
gotten, is, they claim, of lasting importance in 
shaping the final product. 

Even those who regard this peiiod as im- 
portant, however, have offered few suggestions 
and principles for education; these few aie 
very general and flexible in chara(!ter This 
lack IS due to the fact that during this early 
life the child is in the care of his parents and 
physician, therefore he has not been subjected 
to the same close investigation as has been 
accorded the child of school age The day 
nursery is the one institution with its chief 
interest in children of this age, although to the 
Montessori schools, wherever found, and to 
the 6cohH maternelles of France children are 
admitted at two years, and to the infant schools 
of England at three. Day nurseries were 
founded for the care of young children whose 
mothers were at work; the emphasis in these 
in.stitution8, especially in this country, has been 
on the development of good health, the pre- 
vention of disease, and on educating the chil- 
dren through play. 
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The educational principles involved in infant 
education center around two great topics, 
whether applied by the mother to the training 
of the child m the home, or by the teachers in 
any of the schools mentioned, or by the nurse 
in the day nursery; these are physical 
welfare, and the process of habit formation 
Of primary importance is the physical welfare, 
especially during tlie first year, for upon health 
must depend not only the habits of this period, 
but also the intellectual development of later 
vears During this first year the child nearly 
trebles his size, a rate of growtli far exceeding 
that of any other period, though it continues 
rapid for a ycair oi two. In connection with 
this fact, if one realizes that the proportion ot 
the weight of each of the vital organs to the 
lest of the body, and the proportion of body 
suilace to weight greatly exceeds what it will 
be later, andlik(‘wise that the automatic machin- 
ery goveining ])hysiological operations is not 
v('t running smoothly, that about 11 per cent 
of all childien die during the first year and but 
'1\ p('i cent during the next two years, is a 
fact not so surprising Recent statistics show 
that “a substantial reduction in the propor- 
ti )n of mortality 1ms taken place even in the 
laige cities, but it is also apparent that the 
decrease' is more' maiked for children under five 
than foi infants, — a fact which proves that the 
health prviblems of the latU'i hav<‘ not yet re- 
c(‘ived sufiicient attention ” This, then, is the 
most critical ])eriod of physical development, 
and all the jiositive measures to insure normal 
growth and to jn event dis('ase should be care- 
fully studied and provided liy parents. 

The factor having most to do with promoting 
growth and preventing disease is piopei feed- 
ing In the early months thoie is no food 
wliudi can take the place of the natural one — 
milk ‘‘ Tests made in European eountiies 
have revealed the fact that bi east-feeding 
VK'lds the lowest infant mortality, that the 
use of animal milk causes a huger death-rate, 
and that the milk substitutes cause the largest 
death-rates ” After the child is weaned, his 
food must still be fluids, and i ichor in albumi- 
noids than that of the adult The way for 
solid foods must be paved very gradually, for 
the digestive system is still highly sensitive, 
tlu'refore easily upset 

Because of the largei ladiating sin face, and 
th(' pooily regulated heating apparatus, the 
infant is very susceptible to changes in tem- 
perature, so that the clothing of the child and 
the varying temperatures of rooms are im- 
portant items in insuring good health To 
expect an infant to thrive in the hot, dry air 
of city apartments, where even jilants wither 
and die, is to expect the impossible Fresh air 
and sunshine are more important now than at 
any subsequent time. The furnishings of the 
nursery and playroom are influential not only 
in determining the emotional reactions of tlu' 
infant, l)ut also in predisposing him to <‘eitain 
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aesthetic habits, and should therefore be chosen 
with care 

Plenty of sleep and lack of intense and 
rapidly changing stimulation are necessary, as 
well as plenty of opportunity to exercise the 
muscles of the body without incurring too 
great fatigue One of the most radical changes 
in leeent years in infant education is along this 
line The baby used to be considered tin' 
plaything of the family, and was always ex- 
hibRed and shown off to guests While 
awake, the child was being played with con- 
stantly, thus calling for constant change of 
attention. The forcing of so much violent 
sense stimulation upon the delicate, growing 
nervous orgaiusm made the baby cross and 
irritable, induced unnecessary and extreme 
fatigue, and resulted often in an overexcitable 
nervous system The present view is that, 
though he should be played with and coddled 
every day, yet much of the time he should be 
left to himself, to play and to exercise as he 
pleases, without undue stimulation by adults 
Other children later become his companions, 
and the same principle holds true for the group. 

The education of the infant has as its second 
important factor the formation of good habits 
The most important ones, perhaps, aie the 
physiological habits, those of muscular control, 
— such as talking and walking, — those of 
pciception, and certain moral habits All 
education at all times in the life of any indi- 
vidual IS conditioned by the capacity of that 
individual The instinctive equipment of the 
infant must determine the habits that can be 
formed As some instincts develop later than 
others, some habits must bo begun after the 
others are i\(‘ll fixed As the appearance of 
the instinct, however, depends not only on the 
stage of physical development reached by the 
infant, but also upon the environment, it nec- 
cs.sarily follows that the presence of an ade- 
quate environment at the piopcr time is a vital 
factor in the normal education of a child The 
formation of a habit on the basis of some in- 
stinct, on this level of development, in every 
case follows the same general course Blind, 
uncontrolled movements are made m response 
to the stimuli of the environment, sometimes 
many, sometimes few, a proportion of them 
meet with jiartial success The contiast be- 
tween the two results, and their varying de- 
grees of jierfection, tend to develop eoiiseious- 
ncss in connection with the situation, and the 
movement which ended in success comes to be 
deliberately repeated. This repetition of the 
movement, with the correcting of errors and 
eliminating useless movements through com- 
parison with a standard, results in a good 
habit The importance of the two factors of 
pleasure from results, and the conscious en- 
deavor to iierfcet the i)erformari(*e through 
coinjiarison with a standard, will vary in 
strength and importance, the lattei faetoi 
])laying a more prominent part as ihv v\u\d 
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grows older. The duty of the parent or teacher 
is first, to sec that the environment is of such 
a character that the instinctive reactions will 
show themselves; second, so to arrange 
tilings that good and useful reactions shall 
meet with success, and harmful or useless ones 
with failure; third, to make sure that all the 
elements which form the environment of the 
developing infant, especially the habits, tem- 
pers, and ideals of the adults who surround the 
infant, shall be of a character worthy to serve 
as standards toward which his growth may 
proceed, fourth, to bear in mind that many 
habits, particularly those in the intellectual 
and moral fields, need to be progressive, not 
fixed and left once for all. 

In his learning at this stage the infant fol- 
lows the animal method of trial and acci- 
dental ’’ success; the pleasure which means 
most to him is physical pleasure, and the pain 
which really deters is physical pain Approval 
and disapproval have considerable influence 
with the child toward the end of this period, 
and come to be sought or avoided, at least in 
the beginning, according to their association 
with pleasurable or unpleasurable physical 
conditions The only motive appealing to 
the infant is the individualistic one His only 
aim IS self-advancement and self-gratification 
In all children between the ages of two and 
three the control of this motive is hidden by an 
apparent unselfishness; this is due to the in- 
ability of the child to distinguish between him- 
self and others, his own personality has not 
vet been differentiated Because he is not yet a 
self-conscious being, it makes little difference 
to him whether he or some one else has the bite 
or the coddling This state does not last long, 
however, for at three, sometimes even before, 
the consciousness of self appears, and in its 
emergence the infant shows the individualistic 
motive in all its strength. To expect a child 
of three or four to act from any motive other 
than some form of self-seeking is to expect not 
alone what cannot happen, but a thing which 
would be most unfortunate if it did happen. 
The only method by which the social-minded, 
altruistic adult can be made is through having 
the child seek his own well-being alone, with all 
his heart, mind, and strength He must learn 
to know and to be much, before his giving can 
count for much. Parents and teachers will 
do well to recognize that this extreme egotism 
of the young child is both natural and useful; 
it must be developed, not suppressed. The 
infant must be won gradually to social interests 
and motives During the first three or four 
years of the child’s life it is scarcely possible to 
make a beginning. In tliis period to train a 
baby to be influenced by a word of approval 
as well as by some reward in the way of food, 
to want a story instead of a toy, and to be 
willing to wait for rewards and pleasures in- 
stead of demanding them immediately, is to 
lay a good foundation for futuie conduct. 


Regularity in the physiological processes 
must be established during the period of in- 
fancy. Habits of eating, sleeping bathing, 
and evacuation should be fixed. The health 
of the infant demands at this time the estab- 
lishment of such habits, and the well-being of 
the adult, physically and in other ways, may be 
largely conditioned upon them. 

Muscular control comes gradually only, and 
is evolved from many spontaneous, uncoor- 
dinated movements; the baby, therefore, 
should have wide opportunity to exercise all 
his muscles, and clothing should not hamper 
his movements or interfere in the least with 
circulation or respiration. On a bed or a pile 
of rugs he can twist, wriggle, kick, swing arms, 
grasp at the air or anything else, and crow and 
gurgle, thereby preparing for future muscular 
control. Such control comes by degrees, first, 
probably, the large muscles of the arm, then 
those of the eyes and head in turning toward 
sights and sounds, then the body in sitting, 
the hands in grasping, and finally, near the close 
of the first year, the legs in creeping, standing, 
and walking, and the vocal organs in repeating 
sounds.” None of these habits is perfected 
in this penod, but some control is gained, to 
be perfected and extended during the following 
period The habits of walking and talking 
seldom come together, but a fair degree of 
control is attained in one, and then attention 
is called to the other. Walking usually pre- 
cedes, but if talking is begun early, it may be 
delayed. Since both of these habits depend 
on the development of the brain centers in the 
third level, their appearance is some indication 
of the development of the nervous system 
Undue delay, therefore, in the appearance of 
activity or in the control of either of these may 
be a cause for anxiety, indicating a lack of 
development in higher brain centers But forc- 
ing the infant to walk before the muscl(*s or 
nerves are ready is unwise, and may result in 
serious difficulty After the infant has gained 
some measure of control of the muscles of arms 
and legs, he is anxious to use them, and almost 
any activity will satisfy him, just so he is doing 
something that does not involve too much 
fatigue. This, then, is the time to teach him 
to dress himself, to pick up and put away toys, 
and to help in many little ways, thus may be 
established with little effort valuable habits of 
orderliness and helpfulness. 

The development of definite human language 
from the incoherent babble of the infant has 
always aroused the interest and wonder of the 
adult, but the method here followed is that one 
herein outlined. The babble, involving as it 
does all the sounds of the language, approaches 
at times the semblance of a word; the child is 
then coddled and kissed and made much of. 
Again and again, his process of accidental suc- 
cess, with subsequent pleasure, takes place, until 
the child finally deliberately says the word to 
gain the result; thus grows his control of the 
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language, imitation of the words and accents 
of others coming in as aids At first simple 
words play the part of whole sentences, for 
the normal and verbal relations do not exist 
independently for the young child. For him 
the object is always acting, for many months, 
therefore, the verb is neglected, and the noun 
takes the part of both; tbis is particularly true 
of the copula, for gesture and intonation can 
discharge its function The other parts of 
speech appear in the following order adjec- 
tive, adverb, preposition, conjunction, and the 
pronoun at the beginning of the third year In 
order that he may once for all learn the correct 
forms, it IS obviously important that the child 
shall hear good language; this last fact bars 
from approbation the use of “ baby talk,” 
despite the attractiveness it possesses for the 
adult Opportunities for verbal expression 
should be given, and situations presented where 
needs are satisfied only after the use of such 
expression The scope as well as the character 
of the vocabulary of the child of three depends 
primarily on the need he has been made to feel 
for this kind of expression, and the amount of 
pleasure he has derived therefrom The lan- 
guage habits formed before school age control 
for many years 

The relation between the development of 
language and that of ideas is a very close one, 
at least to some extent the latter is conditioned 
by the former The intellectual life of tlio 
child at this age is largely perceptual and 
imaginative He is becoming acquainted with 
himself, with people, with objects From the 
mass of unrelated sensory impressions he must 
evolve unified wholes, possessing certain chai- 
acteristics The line of development of this 
i3erceptual faculty is suggested by the order of 
language development noted above During 
this process between the third and the fouith 
year the confusion between the memory of 
percepts and the images of imagination shows 
itself The percepts are still hazy, lacking 
many essential characteristics, and the im- 
ages are extremely vivid and interesting, so 
arises the confusion. The need at this time 
IS for manifold sense experiences, but with op- 
portunity for repetition so that the percept 
may be fixed with enough variety not to lose 
the novelty. The broader and more complete 
the sensory and perceptual experiences of th(‘ 
infant, the greater the possibilities of future 
intellectual development Toys afford one of 
the chief educational means, they should be 
few, simple, offering much chance for activity, 
thus offering stimulation for initiative and 
imagination. With the young child, toys 
should be changed often, the old ones brought 
back have the charm of novelty, and so stimu- 
late to further knowledge Suggestions af- 
forded by the toy congress and by toy exhibits 
should be of great service to parents in making 
this stage of the child's development normal 
and healthful Before he is four the child 


should be asking for stories, these are a very 
necessary part of his education, alike stimulat- 
ing the imagination and giving material for 
the dramatic play. Stories should be chosen 
carefully, should be within the child’s ex- 
perience, yet with the wonder element promi- 
nent Children of this age are especially in- 
terested in other children and in animals, but, 
whatever the content of the story, it must 
possess movement, color, life, in order to ap- 
peal Stones told at this time are often the 
source of the night fears that trouble the ma- 
jonty of children These fears arc due to two 
factors, the child’s lack of experience, which 
prevents his distinguishing between possible 
and impossible happenings, and his lack of 
ability to distinguish between pcicepts and 
images If the story contains anything fright- 
ful, the baby is very apt to recall it later, after 
the darkness has added its mystery, making 
even the familial room seem strange He 
then may really behove that the bear is under 
the bed, oi that a chance noise is the rattle of 
the witch’s broomstick As it is the emo- 
tional element in any situation that makes 
the deepest impression on the young child, the 
fear-producing factor may he in the telling of 
the story rather than in its content The 
probability of the child’s developing night 
fears at this time is considerably reduced if 
fiom infancy he has been trained to go to sleep 
in the dark, on the other hand, if he is be- 
tween two and three years of age befoie he is 
left m the dark to go to sleep, he will scareel> 
escape these night terrors, and then, if ho is a 
sensitive, imaginative child, his suffering may 
be extreme The other fears which appear in 
many babies, such as fear of animals, wind, 
etc , if they are not due to the example of adults, 
are usually transitory, and can be eliminated by 
having some definitely pleasurable result con- 
nected with the fear-arousing situation 

The period of infancy is the natural time foi 
the establishment of the habit of obedience^ 
It IS a natural outgrowth of the relation be- 
tween the infant and the adult Obedience 
must first be given to a personal authority, 
because pleasure and good results arise from 
it Punishment best understood is physical 
pain, and, a little later, disapproval The 
adult should be consistent and model ate in 
his demands, but the obedience required should 
Ih' immediate and cheerful No other habit is 
of greater importance than this one to the futuie 
moral development of the individual Tlu' 
adult’s appreciation of law and his power to 
command find their source in this habit of 
obedience. Other moral habits, of self-con- 
trol in emotions and desires, of cleanliness, of 
consideration for others, of generosity, loyalty, 
and truthfulness, must be begun during in- 
fancy, the motive appealed to being the same, 
some foim of individual pleasure The child 
of tliiee or four who has found out that it 
pays ” to wait things, to share vnth others, 
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and to obey promptly, is in a fair way to be- 
come a social-minded, law-abiding citizen 
Briefly summarizing infant education cen- 
ters about the child’s physical welfare, primarily 
depending on proper feeding, a wise environ- 
nient including necessarily restful sleep, fresh 
air, a lack of undue stimulation, juicious 
“ letting alone,” and the formation of proper 
habits as to muscular control, the correct use of 
language, the regularity of the physiological 
functions, responsiveness to proper incentives, 
the development and control of desirable 
emotions, and the virtues of obedience and 
self-mastery N. N. 
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INFANT MORTALITY. — See Mortality 
AMONG School Children. 

INFANT SCHOOLS. — The honor of estab- 
lishing the first infant school is generally 
ascribed to Jean- Frederic Oberlin {q v ), but 
the institution from which sprang the infant 
schools of the British Islands and the icoles 
maternelles of France was established by 
Robpt Owen (q.v.). As soon as Owen had 
obtained complete control of the cotton mills 
at New Lanark, a building which may be 
termed the New Institution was erected in the 
centre of the estabhshment with an enclosed 
area before it . . . intended as a playground.” 
The upper story was intended to serve for a 
senior school, lecture room, and church, the 
lower for an infant school To the infant 
school children were admitted almost as soon 
as they could walk There they were ‘‘per- 
petually superintended to prevent them ac- 
quiring bad habits, to give them good ones, 
and to form their dispositions to mutual kind- 
ness ” They were taught also “ whatever 
might be supposed useful that they could 
understand,” and the instruction was com- 
bined with singing and dancing and as much 
amusement as was found requisite for health 
and to render the little ones active, cheerful, 
and happy. In fine weather they were much 
out of doors. There was no punishment, and 
“the children were not to be annoyed with 
books, but were to be taught the uses and 
nature or qualities of the common things 
around them by familiar conversation” and 
“ by sensible signs — the things themselves or 
models or paintings.” The first master was 
“ a good obstinate dominie of the old school,” 
but “ he could not and would not attempt to 
adopt what he deemed to be . . ‘ new- 

fangled ^ ideas.” Owen therefore sought among 
the population of the village (all depending on 
the mills) “ two persons who had a great love 
for and unlimited patience with infants, and 
who were thoroughly tractable and willing 
unreservedly to follow ” his instructions He 
found a master in “a poor simple-hearted 
weaver named James Buchanan (qv.), who had 
been previously trained by his wife to perfect 
submission to her will,” who “ loved children 
strongly ” and had inexhaustible patience 
with them, and who was willing to be in- 
structed. To aid him “a young woman about 
seventeen years of age, known familiarly 
among the villagers as Molly Young,” was 
appointed 

The New Institution was only one of many 
plans for forming the younger or reforming 
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the older inhabitants of New Lanark, and, 
Owen being skillful in attracting attention, 
these plans became well known both at home 
and abroad. The Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Brougham, James Mill, Zachary Macaulay, 
Joseph Wilson, and other benevolent English- 
men who approved of the infant scliool, 
combined in 1818 to set up a similar one at 
Westminster, and in order that the copy might 
be perfect they obtained the services of Bu- 
chanan as master He does not seem to have 
had the originality or the enthusiasm necessary 
for working well alone, but he inspired Wilder- 
spin iq.v.)f who had sufficient originality to 
evolve a new type and sufficient enthusiasm 
to make it popular Wilderspin was himself 
instrumental in establishing a considerable 
number of infant schools, and his advocacy 
may have had some influence in inducing the 
British and Foreign School Society {q v), the 
National Society {qv.)y and the Irish Com- 
missioners to make such schools an integral 
part of their systems. His influence m Scot- 
land can be plainly seen (See Stow, David ) 

In 1836 the Home and Colonial Society (g v ) 
was founded to train teachers for infant 
schools, and as a leading member of the Com- 
mittee, Dr Mayo, had resided for nearly three 
years at Yverdun, the methods of Pestalozzi 
were inculcated. These must have tended to 
correct the “ bookishness which was the 
chief fault of the earlier schools, for Joseph 
Fletcher, a government inspector who in 1845 
examined the schools connected with the 
British and Foreign School Society, reported 
that a great improvement had been wrought 
The improvement continued, and the Royal 
Commission appointed in 1858 reported that 
infant schools form a most important part 
of the machinery required for a national system 
of education inasmuch as they lay the foun- 
dation, in some degree of knowledge and in a 
still greater degree of habits, which are essen- 
tial to education, while without them a child 
may contract habits and sustain injuries 
which the best school will afterwards be un- 
able to correct and remedy ” Even then the 
school for infants was too much a copy of the 
school for older children, too much was thought 
of lessons,’^ and instruction was too often 
allowed to usurp the place of education. 
There was a gradual amendment till about 
1874, when the introduction of FroebeFs prin- 
ciples effected not a reformation but a trans- 
formation, surprising alike in its extent and its 
lapidity. The aims as well as the methods 
were changed, and the schools, though retain- 
ing their old shape, were animated by a new 
spirit 

France — In the only country outside the 
United Kingdom where it is an integral part 
of the national system, the infant school may 
be traced back to the efforts of Mme. de 
Pastoret. The salle hospitaliU which she 
founded in Paris in 1801 (see Oberlin) does 
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not appear to have lasted long, but when, m 
1825, she heard from the Baron de G6rando, 
who had recently visited London, of th(‘ 
success of Buchanan and Wilderspin, her 
interest was revived and she resolved to try 
again With herself as president and Mine 
Millet as treasurer she formed a committee 
which on Apr. 1, 1826, opened in the Rue du 
Bac what was called a salle d'asile This 
excited the attention of M Cochin, the Mayor 
of the Twelfth Arrondissement, who jier- 
siiadcd Mme Millet to go to England to study 
the plan He soon followed, and in 1828 aftei 
their return the committee opened in the Rue 
des Martyres a fialle d'asile on the English 
model The same year M. Cochin opiened 
another in the Rue Saint-Hippolyte which by 
royal command was named after him To 
this was attached a normal department under 
the direction of Mme Millet In 1833 the 
mile d^asile was adopted by the government 
as part of the national system and M Cochin, 
published a manual in which he anticipated 
several of the kindergarten occupations four 
years before Froebel had opened his first kin- 
dergarten {qv) In 1837 M de Salvandy 
(g V ), the Minister of Education, appointed a 
commission, with M. Cochin as president, to 
make rules for the conduct of the mllef^ d’nsUe 
and to draw up a program for the exanieiis 
d^ aptitude of their mistresses Ten years later 
M. dc Salvandy founded in the Rue Neuve 
Saint-Paul a rnaison provisoire d^etudefi, in- 
tended to complete the instruction of persons 
desiring to devote themselves to the direction 
or the inspection of tsallei^ d^asde This was 
ultimately called the Ecole Pape- Car pentier, 
after the distinguished lady who for twenty- 
seven years consecrated her talents and her 
zeal to its superintendence 

Benefiting by the experience of the English 
pioneers, the French pioneers strove to avoid 
the error of making the schools for infants 
small copies of the schools for older children 
The genius of the mile d’asilc, said Mme Millet, 
was to be found in the heart of a mother; and 
Mme. Pape-Carpentier said that the miles 
d'asile ought to be what M Carnot decreed 
in 1848 they should be called, ecoles viatei nelles 
The old name was resumed after a dicret of 
Mar. 21, 1855. This dicret and the conse- 
quential r^glement fixed the curriculum and the 
method as well as the name The curriculum 
was to include the elements of religious in- 
struction, of reading, of writing, of mental 
arithmetic and of linear drawing, a knowledge 
of common things, suitable manual work, 
hymn singing, moral exercises, and physical 
exercises. By a dicret of Aug. 2, 1881, 
which incidentally adopted once more the name 
icole maternelley the curriculum was modified 
It now includes (1) the first principles of moral 
education; a knowledge of common objects, 
the elements of drawing, of reading, and of 
writing; exercises in the mother tongue, 
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notions of natural history and geography; suit- 
able recitations; (2) manual exercises, (3) 
singing and graduated “ synoptic ” movements. 

D S“N. 

Sec England, Education In; France, 
Education In 
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INFANTILE PARALYSIS. — Infantile paral- 
ysis, or epidemic poliomyelitis, is considered an 
infectious disease of contagious character It 
ii caused by a very minute organism which 
cannot be seen under the most powerful micro- 
scope, a germ of the kind called “ultramicro- 
scopic These minute parasitic bodies can 
pass through the pores of earthen and porce- 
lain filters, but no difficulty is encountered m 
the modern laboratory in dealing with the 
invisible virus in an accurate manner 

The characteristic symptoms are a high tem- 
perature, pain in the back and limbs, then 
suddenly paralysis, generally in the muscles 
of the leg The disease attacks especially 
children between one and five years of age, 
but adults are also affected Young children 
are more likely to be attacked by the disease, 
but it IS more fatal with adults. It attacks 
chiefly the spinal cord and the brain. The 
virus IS always contained in the central nervous 
system, and may be absent from the other 
organs The virus may enter the nervous 
system through the blood or by the lymph 
channels that connect the nasal mucous mem- 
brane with the membranes surrounding the 
brain The infection may come through the 
blood by puncture of the skin by an insect, or 
after swallowing or inhaling the virus into the 
stomach or lungs, or it may come through the 
upper nasal mucous membrane. The nose and 
throat have come to be looked upon as the 
places where the germs are introduced into 
the body and expelled from the body. The 
virus may survive on clothing and the like, 
and may perhaps be carried by flies and 
insects. 

“ While the period during which patients 
remain infected is not accurately known, there 
is reason to believe that in most instances the 
danger is past about four weeks after the onset 
of the disease, and this period has been adopted 
as a safe average one of isolation. In excep- 
tional cases of marked severity this period 


should be extended somewhat in order to provide 
a greater security.'* 

There has been in this country an epidemic 
more or less prevalent since 1907. This is 
part of a pandemic which has embraced a large 
part of the world. The prevalence of this 
disease is an added reason for competent medi- 
cal inspection in the public schools. It is 
important that the disease should be detected 
when it occurs among school children, and it 
is necessary that other pupils from the family 
where the case occurs should be excluded from 
school for a period of four weeks from the 
onset of the disease. W H. B. 

See Infectious Diseases. Contagious 
Diseases; Paralysis. 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASES. — Germ diseases, 
distinguished from the so-called contagious dis- 
eases only by the difference of directness in con- 
tact required for transmission Consequently 
there exists no real distinction between the two 
groups. Besides the diseases discussed under 
the caption Contagious Diseases (q v,), the 
most common school diseases, diphtlieria, 
scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough, mumps, 
as well as trachoma, infantile paralysis, grippe, 
meningitis, typhoid fever, and tuberculosis 
{qq.v.)f are discussed under separate titles 
The general relation of these diseases to the 
schoolroom is discussed under the caption, 
Medical Inspection of Schools (q v.). So far 
as their importance in the school is concerned, 
these diseases may be grouped into two classes 
(1) Those diseases for which nearly all cities 
exclude children, they are: smallpox (novv 
very rare where compulsory vaccination laws 
are enforced), mumps, chicken pox, pedicu- 
losis, ringworm, and scabies. Second, those 
diseases for which only a limited number of 
cities exclude children; they are. tonsilitis, 
tuberculosis, acute conjunctivitis, trachoma, 
acute coryza, favus, impetigo, and molluscum 
contagiosum. 

All these diseases are infectious, and there- 
fore communicable through the close contact 
which is inevitable in the usual activities of the 
schoolroom and schoolyard Some of them, 
like mumps, chicken pox, smallpox, acute con- 
junctivitis, tonsilitis, and acute coryza, are self- 
limiting germ diseases requiring exclusion of 
infected children for a definite period. In New 
York City the period of exclusion for mumps 
and chicken pox is as follows: — 
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Dissabk 

Incubation 

Pkriod 

Duration of 
Infectiouw- 
NEB8 

I’l- U10I> OF 

j Thoi.ation 


1 

Days 


Mild 

Seven 




CaMf'H 

cases 

Mumps 

14-28 

2 weeks 
Until the re- 

14 days 

28 days 



moval of 
the scabs 



Chiokenpox 

13-19 

2 weeks 

14 days 

21 days 


Exclusion of the other self-limiting infectious 
diseases is usually for five to ten days according 
to the severity of the case. (2) The parasitic 
diseases, such as pediculosis, ringworm, scabies, 
favus, impetigo, and molluscum contagiosum, 
arc not self-limiting, but, in most cases, they re- 
spond readily to proper treatment Exclusion 
from school must be supplemented with instruc- 
tion to the parents for the treatment of these 
cases, otherwise many children affected with 
such diseases as pediculosis, scabies, impetigo, 
or ringworm would be kept out of school for 
indefinite periods Two methods have been 
adopted in different cities for the handling of 
this problem. One is to have the school nurse 
visit the home and instruct the mother as to 
the proper method of treatment The other 
method IS to send printed directions to the 
parents with the notice of exclusion In Ev- 
erett, Mass , printed directions and a drug 
store prescnption are given to children excluded 
for parasitic skin diseases, as follows 

Pediculosis {Lice), — Directions Saturate the 
hair with crude petroleum. Keep it wet 
for three hours Then wash the whole head 
with hot water and soap. Repeat this process 
on three successive days Then comb the hair 
with a fine-toothed comb wet with vinegar. 
To make the treatment easier and more thor- 
ough, have the hair cut short before beginning 
treatment While under treatment, keep away 
from the fire or a lighted lamp Prescription: 

^ Crude Petroleum, 6 oz. M. Sig Apply to 
the hair as directed. 

Impetigo Contagiosa. — Directions: Wash 
the affected parts with warm water and soap. 
Apply the ointment morning and night until 
the disease has disappeared Prescription: 

R Resorcin, .16; White precipitate, .50, 
Adipis, q s. 15.00 M Sig Apply a m and e m 
until disease is cured 

Ringworm. — Directions. Remove the scales 
with soap and warm water Dry thoroughly 
and apply the medicine morning and night 
until disease is cured Prescription: 

R Tincture of Iodine, 10, Alcohol, 20. M. 
Sig. Apply once a day until disease has 
disappeared. 

Scabies {Itch). — Directions* Take a bath 
with warm water and soap, scrubbing oneself 
thoroughly. Then dry the skin by vigorous 
friction, and rub into every diseased spot the 
ointment the prescription calls for. Continue 
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the treatment daily until disease* is cun'U 
prescription . 

R Sulphur, 7 50, Beta Naphthol, 7 50, Ad- 
ipis, q.s., 90. M Sig. Apply as directed 

O L M 

For References see Contagious Diseases; 
Hygiene; Medical Inspection. 

INFERENCE — The process of thinking or 
reasoning, in so far as it arrives at new facts, 
conceptions, or truths It is practically syn- 
onymous with going from the known to the 
unknown, from the uncertain to the established 
In its widest use, it covers the entire piocess 
of reflection so far as that terminates in dis- 
covery. Sometimes, however, the emphasis 
falls so sharply on discovery that inference 
and proof are treated as the two antithetical 
functions of thinking — inference making the 
leap to the new, the hitherto unknown, while 
proof tests and validates what is inferred As 
demonstrative proof and deduction are usuallv 
identified, this limited meaning identifies in- 
ference with induction {qv) J D 

See Proof 

INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS — See ( al- 

CULUS. 

INFORMAL METHOD. — It is frequently 
the case that some technical or conventional 
fact IS taught incidentally, as it occurs in the 
setting of a content, rather than in the systi^rn- 
atic relation that it bears to facts of a similar 
sort. Thus m the composition period, the 
teacher merely states to the child that good 
usage requires “ he doesn’t ” instead of “ he 
don’t.” No attempt is made to give the child 
a formal knowledge of the distinction tlirough 
a complete conjugation of the verb This at- 
tempt to keep the facts of the formal subjects, 
e g. arithmetic, grammar, spelling, composi- 
tion, clovsely related to their content and u.se, 
with a minimum of that distraction which 
would come through reference to tables, rules, 
inflections, or other systematic and formal 
treatments, is called an ‘^informal” method 
of teaching. It is one species of the incidental 
method, but refers particular!}^ to instruction 
given in formalities as occasion requires 

H S. 

See Incidental Method. 

INFORMATION. That phase or branch 
of knowledge {q v.) which consists of facts and 
ideas that have been communicated or trans- 
mitted by others, and that are accepted, par- 
tially at least, on the credit and authority of 
others; that branch of learning {q v.) that con- 
cerns the materials learned from other persons, 
orally or through books. As will be seen from 
the defiriitioii, information has two marks a 
body of cognitive material existing irrespective 
of its original acquisition and utilization — a 
ready-made character; and dependence upon 
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social transmission Obviously the two traits 
belong together The ready-made character of 
information is due to its being carried along in 
the social medium; while by means of the social 
processes of communication, facts and ideas 
discovered by any individual are taken up into 
the general body of knowledge, independently 
of the conditions of the original discovery 
Without the funding of personal experience's 
into information capable of separation from 
the experiences in which it originated, so that 
it may be acquired by others without the ne- 
cessity of their repeating the original experience, 
every generation would be obliged to redis- 
cover everything by its own observations and 
reflections — which means of course that man- 
kind would be forever engaged m a hopeless 
struggle to emerge from savagery Since 
language is the medium of deposit and transmis- 
sion, it IS natural that language as the store- 
house and vehicle of information should be, 
upon the whole, the chief concern of schooling, 
and that teaching should be largely identihed 
with the processes of purveying information. 
On the other hand, the attacks which educa- 
tional reformers have always found it necessary 
to make against the domination of schooling 
by language give evidence of certain dangers 
lurking in the dependence of individual intel- 
ligence upon social acquisitions. The material, 
not originating in personal initiative and moti- 
vation, may easily become a foreign dead load, 
carried by memory, but not entering m a vital 
way into personal observations, thoughts, and 
acts Such an external second-handed body 
of information is not only useless, but positively 
harmful It weighs down native active tend- 
encies, crushing them, and comes between a 
person and his use of his natural judgment 
There is, therefore, no problem in education 
more pressing than the right adaptation of 
information, as socially communicated knowl- 
edge, with these modes of knowledge whose 
achievement involves active personal response 
Without the material of information, individual 
experience is raw, crude, narrow, untrained 
But without the organic assimilation of this 
material, knowledge tends to be useless pedan- 
try, or learning displayed simply for impressing 
others by its sheer mass In the degiee in 
which the body of information remains a 
special isolated set of facts and ideas not enter- 
ing freely into everyday direct exjieiiences, 
it fails wholly of its propei enlightening anil 
directive function It is suggestive to note 
that we distinguish between a person of much 
information and an informed person The 
latter is not one who is possessed of a large bulk 
of second-hand knowledge, V)ut one who is wise, 
posted, equipped to deal with the matters that 
concern him In order that information should 
be really informing, it is necessary that it be 
communicated in connection with an active 
direct experience, not simply in association 
with other information. It is also necessary 


that it be applied to use m some direct activity. 
For example, scientific information communi- 
cated in connection with the undertaking of a 
laboratory mciuirv so as to clarify the question 
at issue and to direct the experiment intelli- 
gently 18 much more likely to be assimilated 
into effective knowledge (or ‘‘wisdom’') than 
exactly the same material conveyed as just so 
much matter to be learned by itself The same 
may be said about the connection of, say, geo- 
graphical material with the taking of excui- 
sions, there is very much important knowledge 
about the world that pupils cannot possibly ac- 
quire by themselves, but this transmitted rriati*- 
rial IS likely to be fruitful in just the degree in 
which it IS conveyed in connection with those 
activities in which pupils acquire something 
through their own observations and reflections 
In the latter case, the two modes of knowledge 
blend and reenforce each other, in the former 
they remain in mechanical juxtaposition, and 
their isolation prevents the due efficiency of 
both. J D. 

See Knowledge. 

INFORMATION TALKS -- The contem- 
porarv ('rnplmsis on individual study bv children, 
and the use of the method of development by 
teacheis have in great degree neglected the 
fact that there is a great deal of accumulated 
information that the child does not have to 
discover for himself or have taught him by the 
slow inductive methods of teaching To over- 
come this defect, information talks are now 
frequently given by the teacher, the function 
of which is to supplement the knowledge that 
the child has gotten for himself in a vital but 
more or less fragmentary way Such infor- 
mation talks do not do away with individual 
study or developmental teaching, they com- 
plement it They usually follow rather than 
precede the more individualistic modes of teach- 
ing, the exception arising when the teacher 
wishes by way of preliminary to develoj) in- 
terest in a situation or to give a setting to the 
problem under consideration These infor- 
mation talks are for the most pait short, ap- 
pearing here and there as needed in the class 
period. In elementary school practice they 
are the correlatives of the university lecture, 
undergoing such necessary modification and 
subordination that a different name is applied 
In the best pedagogical sense, information 
talks arc a sane and useful application of the 
lecture method II S 

See Lecture Method; Teaching. 

INGOLSTADT, UNIVERSITY OF, BA- 
VARIA — An institution founded in 1472 
by Duke Lewis the Rich of Upper and Lower 
Bavaria, on the model of the University of 
Vienna The Papal Bull of Pius II authorizing 
the establishment of the university was dated 
1459, but instruction was not actually begun 
until thirteen years later. The institution 
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consisted of four faculties, of which the faculty 
of philosophy early assumed the chief impor- 
tance. During the Reformation Ingolstadt 
sided with the Catholic party, one of the most 
prominent members of the teaching staff being 
Johann von Eck, who replied to Martin 
Luther’s ninety-five theses, thereby paving 
the way for the Leipzig disputation between 
himself and Luther in 1519. At the close of 
the sixteenth century the university attracted 
a large number of students, Jesuit influences 
being paramount from the middle of the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth century, i c to the 
suppression of the Jesuit order in 1772 The 
foundation for the present faculty of political 
science (University of Munich) was laid m 
1799 by the establishment of an institute of 
cameralistics, which comprised a senes of sub- 
jects from the helds of jurisprudence, natural 
science, political economy, statistics, technology, 
agriculture, and forestry In due course of 
time technology and agriculture were trans- 
fen ed to the technical school at Munich, but 
the subject of forestry is to this day included 
in the faculty of political science of the Uni- 
versity of Munich In 1800 the uuiveisity 
was transferred to the city of Landshut, and 
fioni there to Munich {q v ) twenty-six years 
later Ingolstadt is also the scat of the first 
Jesuit college founded in Germany (1555). 

R. T. Jr. 
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INHIBITION. — A term applied to two 
groups of phenomena, the one jisychological, 
the other physiological Psychological inhibition 
consists in the conflict of parts of the content 
of consciousness, and the jiartial oi total suj)- 
pi(‘ssion of one by another. Awaieness of 
pain, for example, may be inhibited by other 
sensations The soldier frequently suffers 
severe wounds of whicli he remains uneon- 
seioub because of the inhibiting influence of emo- 
tional experience In the hypnotic state one 
of the most obvious jihenomcna is the inhibi- 
tion of ccitain kinds of consciousness by others 
which, peihajis, have been suggested by the 
hypnotizer 

Physiological inhibition consists in the i>ai- 
lial or total suppression of one jihysiological 
])rocess by another oi others The phenome- 
non IS best known in connection with the func- 
tioning of the nervous system. There arc 
certain specifically inhibitory nerves, as for 
example the vagus, whose function is the regu- 
lation of certain organic processes by suppression 
or depression The activity of the heart may 
be inhibited by stimulation of the vagus. But 
the cases of inhibition which result from the 
functioning of inhibitory nerves or centers, 
if such exist, are few and unimportant in com- 
])ari8oii with those which appear to be due to 
the conflict or competition of impulses within 


the nervous system The appropriate reflex 
of the leg of the frog to stimulation of the foot 
may often be inhibited by simultaneous stimu- 
lation of the other leg. As Sherrington says, 
the most striking thing that we know of in- 
hibition IS that it IS a phenomenon in which an 
agent, such as in most cases excites or increases 
an action going on, in this case stops or di- 
mimshes an action going on ” R. M. Y. 
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INITIATIVE — A term denoting originality 
and independent force as factors to be main- 
tained and secured in education. Initiative 
IS etymologically connected with the word in- 
itial”; namely, something at the beginning oi 
outset It thus refers to ability to originate', 
to undertake independently, some desired line 
of action It is opposed to mere docility, 
passiveness, imitativeness, and other concej)- 
tions that denote dependence upon others m 
entering upon a new course of action The 
demand for initiative as an indispensable part 
of the educational aim is coincident practically 
with the growth of democracy (q r ) In a 
feudalistic society jicisonal imtiativi' is iinde- 
siied with respect to the masses of men, what 
is wanted is that they should readily subordi- 
nate themselves to the carrying out of th(' 
demands and ideas of others The propi'i 
adjustment of the personal initiative reciuired 
by a democracy on its social and political sides 
to the conditions of industrial employment and 
wage-earning involved m the capitalistic r6- 
gime is a problem still to be solved, or e^en 
seriously considered, yet it is the heart of the 
question of industrial education J D 

8ce Activity; Individuality, Freedom 

INJURED, FIRST AID TO. — Instruction 
in first aid as it is ordinarily given is of \alu(‘ 
because of its health-pieserving oi life-saving 
]) 0 ssibihties But in addition to this utili- 
tarian quality, such instruction in the hands of 
the well-informed and skillful teachi'r may be 
given intellectual and scientific qualities. All 
rational first-aid treatment is based on a scien- 
tific knowledge of the relation between ana- 
tomical structure and physiological function, 
and between pathological cause and morbid 
effect These relationships arc most easily 
and successfully brought out in those courses 
where instruction in first aid is made an es- 
sential ])art of a general scheme made up of 
instruction in hygiene and physiology In- 
struction in first aid may then easily be educa 
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tional as well as utilitarian. It is, however, 
chiefly and most seriously valuable because of 
Its utility. 

In planmiig a course of instruction in first 
aid the teacher must take into account the 
maturity of his pupils It is obviously useless 
as well as dangerous, to instruct young children 
in the use of poisonous antiseptics, and then 
expect them to make any practical use of the 
knowledge they may have gained through such 
instruction 

Anothei important consideration is the appli- 
cability of the instruction given to the daily 
affairs of the individual who is receiving the 
instruction 

Instiuction in first aid should always be 
graj)hically illustrated and demonstrated in 
every practicable way. In addition, the in- 
dividual receiving such instruction will proht 
a great deal more, if he is permitted to do under 
supervision the minutest details of what he is 
being taught The application of simple ban- 
dages, the construction of a sling, the technique 
of resuscitation of the partially drowned are 
samples of procedures that each member of 
the class should be required to do step by step 
under careful supervision. In other words, 
the teacher of first aid will do well to emplov 
appropriately the various practical educational 
methods which he finds advantageous in his 
other classroom or laboratory instruction 

Instruction in first aid should emphasize 
the need for medical help in appropriate cases 
Serious consequences may be avoided, if the 
non-medical attendant is not so sure of his own 
ability as to neglect to call in expert help 

Scope of Instiuction — The scope of a course 
in first aid should include instruction concern- 
ing pievcntive and protective measures, emer- 
gency treatment, and emergency prophylactic 
treatment appropriate to the maturity, intelli- 
gence, and education of the individuals under 
instruction and applicable to the conditions 
under which they are most likely to have prac- 
tical use for such instruction. 

Preventive and Protective. — Instruction in 
swimming, diving, rescue, and resuscitation 
manoeuvres; management of the rowboat 
and canoe, danger of the undertow, seapuss, 
waves, breakers and waves in the wake of the 
passing steamer; the avoidance of street acci- 
dents from automobiles, street cars, trucks, 
railway trains, etc.; the avoidance of injury 
from lightning and electricity; the transpor- 
tation of the injured, the handling of fire- 
arms, the handling, labeling, and storing of 
combustibles and explosives, the management 
of small fires; what to do in case of fire; how 
to smother burning clothing; escape from 
suffocation in burning buildings; escape from 
burning buildings; poisons, their handling, 
labeling, and storage; avoidance of frost bite, 
freezing, heat exhaustion and sunstroke; avoid- 
ance, particularly by children, of exposure to 
injury from maddened animals; protective 
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measures in appropriate countries against poi- 
sonous insects, snakes, plants, and fruits. 

Emergencij Treatment — Hemorrhage from 
the limbs, trunk, head, nose, stomach, intes- 
tines, or urethra Simple and compound 
fractures of the legs, thigh, ribs, collar bone, 
toes, fingers, forearm, upper arm, and skull. 
Sprains and dislocations of the ankle, knee, hip, 
sacro-iliac joint, fingers, wrist, elbow, or 
shoulder. Poisomng with the various common 
acids, alkalies, and poisonous domestic prep- 
arations Foreign bodies in the skin (splin- 
ters), the eye, ear, nose, throat, stomach, and 
trachea. Burning clothing, active acid and 
alkali burns Fainting, shock, epilepsy, apo- 
plexy, hysteria, convulsions, and delirium 
Pam in the head, ear, face, teeth, chest, ab- 
domen, groin, muscles, bones, and joints Hic- 
cough, nausea, vomiting and diarrhea, croup, 
asthmatic attacks, and other sudden evidences 
of obstructed breathing 

Emergency Prophylactic Treatment — In- 
struction here should include, first, a discus- 
sion of the serious value of early treatment for 
the avoidance of later infection. This instruc- 
tion should further include aseptic and anti- 
septic treatment, simple dressings, bandages, 
the cleansing of wounds, the approximation of 
the edges of gaping wounds, special care of 
superficial and deep wounds of the skin and 
scalp, special prophylactic treatment of powder 
burns and P'ourth of July accidents; special 
treatment of other burns, special treatment of 
wounds of the eye, car, nose, lips, and mouth 

T. A. S 
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INNATE IDEA — The rationalistic school 
has always attributed to thought or reason a 
certain inherent content of its own, irrespective 
of the processes of experience. It has insisted 
that without this original equipment experi- 
ence itself would b(' a floating, unorganized 
mass of particulars, incapable of delivering any 
general or scientific knowledge. The particu- 
lar mode m which this inherent endowment 
was conceived varied from time to time accord- 
ing to conditions In the seventeenth century 
the supposed rational stock was quite com- 
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monly spoken of as ideas or conceptions which 
the individual immaterial soul brought with it 
to its union with the body as inborn ideas 
In the interests of empiricism, Locke attacked 
this whole theory, contending that none of the 
tests relied upon by the innate school bore out 
their contention; that the origin of all ideas could 
be traced in experience itself, and that the belief 
in mnatencss, instead of being favorable to the 
advance of science, tended to block inquiry 
by consecrating as unquestionable princijiles 
any long-standing prejudice, especially if class 
interests were concerned in its maintenaii(‘(‘ 
Locke’s onslaught was substantially successful 
against the doctrine which he attacked. But, 
as Locke liimself held to certain innate powers 
(such as comparing, combining, disccimng, 
abstracting) of the mind, it was not difficult for 
the rationahstic school to regather its forces 
The modified form of the conception found its 
classical expression in Kant, who, denying the 
existence of ideas, or mental contents, concep- 
tions, beliefs, prior to sense experience, never- 
theless held that the mind brought with it 
certain a prion forms and categories to the 
reception and organization of the materials of 
sense The universal and necessary action of 
these a priori forms alone made experience 
capable of delivering coherent and instructive 
judgments. J- R 

Sec Intuition. 

INNER MISSION. — See Wichekn, J. H 

INNERVATION — The process of sending 
a nervous impulse out from the central nervous 
system 

See Neuvous System. 

INNS OF COURT, LONDON — Origmallv 
these were the Hostels or Inns in which lived the 
apprentices, who belonged to the (bid of Law, 
the residence of those studying under the Masters 
of Law. The earliest of such Inns is said to 
be that of (Jlifford’s Inn, which in 1344 was 
established in a demise from Lady Clifford 
to the lawyers of the Couit of Common Pleas 
Thavies Inn seems to have been established m 
1348. The origin of these Inns is apparently 
connected with the exclusion of the clergy from 
practicing as lawyeis in the civil courts, and 
the necessary consecpiencc of training of lay 
lawyers In the first instance, senior members 
of tiie gilds of law teachers and learners of law 
established their own voluntary classes and 
small residential Inns, in considerable numbers. 
The number of such students gradually in- 
creased, until, as Dugdale says, they divided 
themselves into two bodies, e g the Society of 
the Inner Temple and that of the Middle Temple. 
The Inner Temple is first mentioned in 1440 
and the Middle Temple in 1442. About the 
year 1470, Sir John Fortescue wrote his De 
Laudibus Legum Anglioey in which he states 
that there were four Inns of Court, and ten 


lesser Inns called Inns of Chancery, ‘^in each 
of which there are an hundred students at the 
least, and in some of them, a far greater number, 
though not constantly residing After 

they have made some progress here, and aie 
moie advanced in years, they are admitted into 
the Inns of Court, properly so-called; of these 
there are four in number ” They were Lin- 
coln’s Inn, the Inner Temple, the Middle 
Temple, Cray’s Inn. “ In these greater Inns,” 
Fortescue continues, “ a student cannot be 
well maintained under eight and twenty pounds 
a year (£450 a year of our money), and, if 
he have a servant to wait on him (as for tlui 
most part they have), the expense is propoi- 
tionally more ... As to the merchants, 
they seldom care to lessen their stock in trade 
by being at such large yeaily expenses So 
that there is scarce to be found, throughout the 
kingdom, an eminent lawyer, who is not a 
gentleman by birth and fortune; consequently 
they have a greater regard for their character 
and honour than those who are bred in an- 
other way ” 

With regard to the education of the stu- 
dents, Fortescue gives the following interest- 
ing account. There is both in the Inns of 
(Jourt and the Inns of Chancery, a sort of 
Academy or Gymnasium, fit for persons of 
their station; where they learn singing, and 
all kinds of music, dancing, and such other 
accomplishments and diversions (which are 
called Revels) as are suitable to their quality, 
and such as are usually practiced at Court At 
other times out of term, the greater part apply 
themselves to the study of the law Upon 
festival days, and after the offices of the Church 
are over, they employ themselves in the studv 
of sacred and profane history here eveiy- 
thing which is good and virtuous is to be 
learned: all vice is discouraged and banished 
So that knights, barons, and the greatest nobil- 
ity of the kingdom often place their children 
in these Inns of Court, not so much to make 
the laws their study, much less to live by the 
profession (having laigc patrimonies of their 
own), but to form their manners and to pre- 
serve them from the contagion of vice 
Neither at Orleans, wlieie both the Canon and 
C’i\nl Laws are professed and studied, and 
whither students resort from all parts, neither 
at Anglers, Caen, nor any other Uiiiversitv in 
France (Paris excepted), are there so many 
students, who have passed their minority, as 
in our Inns of ('ourt, wheie the natives only 
an‘ admitted.” 

Fortescue devotes a chapter to answering 
the question why the laws of Fngland are not 
On 1470) taught in the universities, and his 
answer is that in the universities ” the sciences 
are taught only in the Latin tongue, whereas 
the Laws of England are ^\rlttcn, and made up 
of, three several languages, English, French and 
Latin ” He mentions that the English ‘ to 
this very day ” speak French in their diversions 
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and their accounts. ‘‘ In the Courts of law, 
they formerly used to plead in French, nor had 
the practice entirely fallen out, (1) by reason of 
certain law terms, more apt in French than in 
EngUsh, (2) Declarations upon Original Writs 
are learned and practised in French, (3) Re- 
ports of pleadings etc , in the King’s Courts 
are digested and reported in French; (4) Many 
Acts of Parliament are penned in French ” 

The advantage of studying in the Inns of 
Court, as against the universities, is further 
emphasized by proximity to the Courts of Law, 
where students may hear proceedings and listen 
to the judges and thus become experienced in 
all sorts of law learning and court practice at 
the sam(' time Mr C. E A Bedwcll says 
It is difficult to define the status of the Inns 
of Chancery in their earliest days, but by the 
time of Fortescue the relationship of each one 
to the Inn of Court to which it was attached 
approached to that of a college to its univer- 
sity 

The Inns of Chancery ceased to exist with 
the sale of Clifford’s Inn in 1900 Stow says 
the Inns of Court were replenished with young 
students, graduates, and practicers of the law. 
whilst the Inns of Chancery were furnished 
with officers, attorneys, solicitors, and clerks 
that follow the courts of King’s Bench or 
C’ommon Pleas Stow mentions that young 
students from the universities and some 
straight from grammar schools came both to 
the Inns of Cffiancery and the houses of 
Couit,” and having spent time in studying the 
first elements and grounds of the law, they per- 
formed (before admittance as barristers), the 

exercises ” of their own houses, called bolts ” 
and “ moots” — the course taking seven years 
— the same length of time as apprentices in 
business 

Educationally, the “ boltings ” and '' moots *’ 
are interesting, and represent to law what 
laboratory work is to science teaching The 

boltings ” were thus the “ sifting ” of the 
law with regard to cases, m which ” an ancient 
and two bairisteis sit as judges, three students 
bring each a case, out of which the judges 
choose one to be argued, which done the stu- 
dents first argue it, and after them, the bar- 
risters ” This exercise, being a private one, 
was regarded as inferior to the ” moot,” which 
was substantially the same kind of arguing of 
(!ases by the students to enable them to see 
every point of a case, but was a public exercise. 
The place chosen for the exercise was called 
th(‘ Moot-Hall. The Inns of Court appointed 
a bailiff of the moot, who chose the inootmen 
for the Inns of Chancery, and whose duty it 
was to ‘‘ keep accounts of the performances of 
the exercises both there and in the house” 
For account of the exercises in the different 
Inns, see 8ir Wm. Dugdale’s Origines Juri- 
diciales (1666^1680). J. E. G. de M. 

See Law, Education for the, for an account 
of the present practice. 
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INNSBRUCK, THE IMPERUL ROYAL 
LEOPOLD-FRANCIS UNIVERSITY OF — 

The University of Innsbruck in the Tyrolese 
Mountains, Austria, was established by Em- 
peror Leopold I between 1670 and 1674, the 
charter dating from the year 1677 The Em- 
peror Joseph II transformed it into a lyceum 
in 1782, but it was restored to university rank 
ten years later by Leopold II In 1810 the 
institution was abolished by the Bavarian gov- 
ernment, but in 1826 it once more opened its 
doors under Austrian protection with facul- 
ties of law and philosophy. In 1857 a theologi- 
cal faculty (Catholic) was added, and twelve 
years later a medical faculty The univcrsitv 
library owes its origin to a collection founded 
in 1745 by the Empress Maria Theresa, various 
collections of dissolved Jesuit colleges having 
been added latei The attempts made in 1904 
to organize in Innsbruck a faculty of law and 
political science, in which instruction was to be 
given 111 the Itahan language, met with failure. 
The University had 1227 students (fifty-one 
women, all auditors) in the winter semestei of 
1909-1910, of whom 225 were auditois The 
largest faculty, contrary to the condition exist- 
ing in all other German and Austrian universi- 
ties, is that of theology (337 students), con- 
trolled by the Jesuits, which is followi'd by law 
(266), medicine (213), and philosophy (186) 

R T , Jr 
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INSANITY. — A term for a number of 
abnormal mental states, which are combined 
into complexes to make up distinct diseases 
The usual statement that insamtv is a mental 
disease or that it is an absence of sanity does 
not dehne, because we must then state what we 
mean by mental health or by sanity. Th(‘ 
general term may be compared with that 
applied to any organ of the body, c g liver 
disease, heart disease, etc., and we find that 
the connotations of such terms are equally 
vague We, therefore, speak more properly 
of the insanities than of insanity. The variety 
of forms that are grouped under the general 
term insanity ” will be considered below. 

When the varying phenomena of the insane 
are grouped, it is found that the differentiation 
of insanity from sanity is made from two points 
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of view: the duration of the abnormal mental 
conditions and the variation of the present 
conditions from the normal conditions of the 
individual. The best definition of the term 
is as follows: ‘^Insanity is a disorder of the 
mind, due to disease of the brain, manifesting 
itself by a more or less prolonged depaiturc 
from the mdividuars usual maiinci of think- 
ing, feeling, and acting, and rchulting in a 
lessened capacity for adaptation to the envi- 
ronment (White). It will be seen that this 
definition excludes all the abnormal individuals 
who from birth depart from the normal in a 
mental way, i e. all the cases of retaidation, 
including idiocy, imbecility, and psychopatliic 
inferiority, for their condition is continuous and 
not a departure from the usual manner of their 
thinking, feeling, and acting On the other 
hand, there arc excluded the tcmpoiarv depar- 
tures from the normal, sucli as slight intoxica- 
tions, profound grief, fits of angei, etc The 
ethical and legal aspects, so often taken as th(‘ 
main criteria, of knowledge of right and wrong 
are not considered, because these vary in the 
insanities as much as in normal conditions 
Perhaps of the gieatest importance is the 
factor of the individual variation, ? e the 
variation of tlie indi\idual from his usual 
manner of f(‘eling, thinking, and acting In 
themselves the individual mental states may 
be greater oi less than those of the othei indi- 
viduals 111 the environment without warranting 
the conclusion of ^‘insanity.’’ The example ot 
the savage transported to a civilized countiy 
makes this chair In an educated peison 
actions sinulai to those of the savage aietakcm 
as signs of an insane state 

Psychologically considered, the abnormalities 
of the insane arc only diffeient in degiee from 
1101 mal mental functions So far as the ab- 
normal mental conditions have been analyzed, 
no (pialitative diffeieiice from the normal has 
liecm discoveied The insanity is always a 
difiereiice in the amount oi the prominence' of 
this 01 that mental state or states, and not a 
difference in the quality of the mental states 
No new functions aic introduced, and theie aie 
no new qualities of normal mental jiiocesses 
developed in the insane Another popular mis- 
conception IS that the tcim “ insanity is almost 
synonymous with the term ‘‘delusion,” that all 
insane persons arc egocentric, fantastic, abnor- 
mally excitable, or expansive The quiet gen- 
tleman whom I meet daily has noni' of the lat- 
tei qualities, but he is incapable of adaptation 
to the en\ ironment because he can perform no 
work that the spiiits do not approve, and he is 
often hiiiderod by the action of the spirits 
In civilized commumties the proportion of 
insanity to the total population is almost a 
constant, 1 : 300. The initial symptoms are 
often noticed before the age of twenty, but the 
disturbances do not usually become sufficiently 
profound to warrant or to require institution^ 
care for a number of years. 
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There are both physical and mental causes 
for the insanities Head injuiu's, chionic and 
exhausting diseases, and various intoxications 
iq V.) are some of the bodily causes, and on the 
mental side any great shock, mental stiess, or 
worry may bung about a moK* or less perma- 
nent derangement of the mind The mental 
factors have recently been given more promi- 
nence than hitherto, and many of the patients 
who were picviously supposed to be insane 
from physical causes aie now lecognized as 
purely psychogenic cases 

The caily classifications of the insanities 
were largely symptomatic, and can be com- 
pared directly wuth tlie classification of the 
levers into hot and cold, intei mittent, lemit- 
tent, and continuous On the otlu'r hand, 
classifications have been devised to indicate 
the probable causes of th(‘ conditions, and we 
find mentioned thi' insanities of childbirth, 
of puberty, of the climacteric, of leligion, aiul 
many othcis The current classifications ol 
the insanities are cither that of Kiaepelm oi 
modifications of the Kiaepelinian This authoi 
intioduced into the coiisidei ation oi th(‘ in- 
sanities a new conception, viz , that the dil- 
feient forms w^re to be ditb'rentiati'd not 
Ix'cause of the prominence of some symptom 
and not because the patient oi his lelatives 
assigned some cause, but because of the chai- 
actciistics of the condition fioin the beginning 
to the end In other words, Kiaepelm takes 
into account causes, com si', oi dev i‘lo])ment, 
and the final result Thi' following classifi- 
cation IS a convenient one jiaranma and 
jiaranoid states, manic-depicssive insanity, 
paresis, dementia precox, melancholia, involu- 
tion, senile ])sychoses, infi'ction-exhaustion 
psychoses, toxic ])sychoses, jisychoneuioses, 
psychoses due to organic diseasi' and injuiies of 
biain {qq v ) 

The infection-exhaustion psychoses aii' simi- 
lar to the toxic psychoses, in that confusion 
and deliiium aie usually the prominent synq)- 
toms All of these ])sychoses are jirobably dui' 
to the piescnce in tlie blood ol toxins that act 
upon tlie nervous structures in much the saini' 
way as tliosi* introduced fiom without, such as 
alcohol, ojnum and its deiivatnes, cocaine, etc 
The infection-exhaustion psychoses may be 
divided into («) infection, {h) delirium, (c) 
febrile dehiium, (i/) piist-febiih' ])sychoscs, and 
(c) collapse psvcliosi'S All forms have cloud- 
ing of consciousness, a greatei oi less amount of 
confusion, hallucinations and di'lusions, and 
for months these sviiqitoms may alternate 
with normal mental states In tlie most 
severe states stupor is found The senile 
psychoses are of little interest here, except in so 
far as they are associated with rather definite 
mental disturbances of memory The term 
second childhood ” describes only some of 
the senile insane, and from the educational 
})omt of view these are of interest in that they 
enable us to make certain analyses of forgetting 
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and of memory loss In many cases we find 
hallucinations^ delusions, depressions, exalta- 
tions, and on the physical side epileptic and 
apoplectic attacks. Mental derangements are 
also sometimes found associated witli brain dis- 
ease or injury. These patients differ greatly 
m their symjitoms, but all may be briefly 
desciibcd as “demented.’’ The injury effects 
often give a means of diagnosis of the part of 
the brain whicli has been injured, and a cure is 
sometimes jiroduced by appropriate surgical 
intervention Aphasia is sometimes associated 
with those psychoses, and it often simulates a 
profound dementia. 

Although insanity was defined as a “disorder 
of mind clue to disease of the brain,” we arc 
still completely at a loss to correlate certain 
mental diseases with brain changes In the 
manic-depressive psychoses, in paranoia, in 
dementia piecox, and in the psychoneuroses 
no typical cerebral alterations have been 
found These conditions are, therefore, some- 
times called “ functional ” in contradistinc- 
tion to the “ structural ” diseases, such as 
paresis, the senile psychoses, and the in- 
sanities due to disease and injury of the brain 
In paresis the nerve cells are found to be 
greatly degenerated, and the cerebral cortex is 
found to have many abnormal elements, due 
to the disintegration of the cells or to the 
development of the non-nervous elements 
The greatest changes are said to be found in the 
frontal and posterior association areas In the 
senile insanities there is found atrophy of the 
brain, so that the convolutions are shrunktui, 
and small or large areas of softening (or dis- 
integration) are often found associated with 
occlusion of the arteries The changes in the 
cortical cells differ from those in paresis, 
although both are retrograde and destructive. 
The pathology of the psychoses due to brain 
disease or injury differs in accordance with the 
part of the brain injured. In dementia precox 
changes in the structure of the cortex have been 
observed, but it is not certain that these are 
typical of the disease 

It will be noted that all the developmental 
defects, idiocy, imbecility, and other forms of 
retardation, have been omitted from the dis- 
cussion of insanity As was noted above, 
these arc not forms of insanity, but defects or 
lacks of development, and are to be treated in 
separate articles. S. I. F. 

See Idiocy. 
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INSOMNIA — Abnormal wakefulness or 
loss of sleep. The condition is the opposite of 
narcolepsy {q,v.). Insomnia may be total or 
partial, and may continue only one day, or for 
long periods The varieties of insornma are 
numerous, those most frequent being the condi- 
tions in which the individual goes to sleep at 
the normal time, but wakes up soon and 
remains sleepless the remainder of the night, 
and those in which the individual finds it 
difficult to go to sleep and lies awake for hours, 
tossing about until exhaustion overcomes him 
and sleep ensues. In both cases the amount 
of sleep may be normal, but the going to sleep 
and staying asleep are abnormal These two 
kinds of insomnia are often due to bad habits of 
sleep, and not to any pathological nervous 
condition of the individual Losses of amounts 
of sleep aic common in many nervous and 
mental diseases, especially in the eases of 
excitements, eg in mama and in disturlied 
dementia precox. In the insane and in men- 
tally normal jieople who suffer great pain the 
amount of sleep may be greatly reduced, and 
the patient sleep little, if at all, foi several days 
It IS usual to find, however, that individuals 
complain of sleeplessness even when they have 
had a normal quantity of sleep, and oiu' 
should hesitate to accept the individuars opin- 
ion regarding the amount and character of his 
sleep. 

The effects of loss of sleep are much greater 
than those of the losses of food, and the effects 
are found to be mentally effective as wtII as 
physically. On the physical sid(‘ there are 
loss of body weight,, changes in the tempera- 
ture of the body, and reflex nervous phenomena 
A few days’ loss of sleep will produce a di'lit- 
ium, a condition that would not follow star- 
vation for five or six times the number of days 

On the mental side slight or continued 
loss of sleep is accompani(*d liy inability to 
fix the attention, memory defects from inatttui- 
tion, and feelings of lassitude When children 
exhibit these symptoms even to a mild degree, 
it is important to inquire regarding the amount 
and character of the sleep, for some cases of 
retardation are due to bad family surroundings 
that prevent the child having a sufficient 
amount of sleep. 

Most of the cases of insomnia are due to bad 
habits, and must be treated as such If the 
sleeplessness be due to concomitant jiathological 
conditions of the body, the latter must be 
treated, and the insomnia will disappear It 
should be remembered, however, that bad 
habits are formed here as well as for other bodily 
and mental activities, and it is not uncommon 
to find that the habit of sleeplessness is formed 
by only a few days’ illness Sleeplessness 
may also be due to imaginary causes, and it is 
most easy to jjroduce a sleepless night by call- 
ing the attention of one who has taken coffee 
to the fact that this beverage is a stimulant 
and will produce wakefulness On the other 
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hand, it is equally easy at times to produce 
sleepiness by calling attention to monotonous 
sounds and by recommending innocuous drug- 
like prescriptions. S. L P. 
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INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. — Some sys- 
tem of school control through inspection has 
always existed, since the time when education 
was in the hands of the Church and teachers 
were licensed by the scholastic us oi the chan- 
cellor, to the modern period when the State has 
taken over the charge and maintenance of 
schools. For the medieval period sec Bishops’ 
Hchools; Chuiich Schools, Chancellor, 
ScHOLASTicus, VISITATIONS. Duriiig the 
Reformation period immediate inspection and 
visitation of schools was exercised by the local 
pastor, and consisted usually in an examina- 
tion of pupils and teachers. The earliest sy.s- 
tcni of state inspection was probably intro- 
duced at Gotha (q v ) undei Ernest the Pious 
(r/ V ) Inspection by official inspectors of the 
State was introduced on a large scale when the 
State began to supply funds for the mainte- 
nance of schools Thus in England the fir.^t 
government inspectors were appointed in 18d9, 
when a grant was made in aid of school 
buildings. Inspectors who visited Church of 
England schools had to be apjiroved by the 
Archbishop The first instructions weie issued 
in 1840, and required the inspectors to report 
on the number of schools in their districts and 
the state of education there, to inspect aided 
schools, and to recommend the appointment 
of teachers. These remained essentially the 
duties of inspectors for many years After 
1861, when payment hy results was intro- 
duced into elementary education, the inspectors 
began to examine the pupils, and this system 
left its mark on English inspection The large 
majority of inspectors were professionally un- 
ti allied, although from 1879 a number of school- 
masters were appointed as assistant inspectors. 
Admimstrative duties, such as the examination 
of legistcis, time-table, and log-books, con- 
tinued The broader function of supervising 
instruction and the teaching piocess, and in this 
way assisting the teachers, is only gradually 
being recognized as of primary importance. 
No special professional qualifications are yet 
demanded from those who aie appointed co 
inspectorships, as long ago as 1879 Mr Rath- 
bone moved in the House of Commons that 
before being appointed to an independent 
Jiost, newly appointed inspectors should have 
one year’s training under an experienced in- 


spector, unless they have previously bi'oii 
engaged in the education of childien foi a 
sufficient time to make this unnecessary " 
The great need of the present, however, is a 
requirement ol professional training and expe- 
rience as a necessary qualihcation for appoint- 
ment, if the msiieeting staff is to secure the 
confidence and professional support of teachers 
Spexaal inspectors are also employed for art, 
domestic subjects, drawing and handicrafts, 
rural education and agriculture, music, ami 
the training of teachers The employment of 
local inspectors, in most cases teachers of 
experience, by local authorities is increasing 
rapidly. Since 1899 the Board of Education 
has undertaken to inspect secondary schools 
on request, while all schools which desire to 
qualify for the state grant must submit to an 
inspection of both instruction and premises 

See Supervision of Teaching; Supervi- 
sion, Principles of; also Accredited Schools , 
England, Education in; France, Education 
in, Germany, Education in. 
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INSTINCT — Use of Term — Modern 
writers have not agreed upon a fixed meaning 
of the term ^‘instinct. ” The field of instinct is 
the common ground of both psychologists and 
biologists The expeiirnental biologists take 
an objective viewpoint with respect to instinct 
For them, instinct is a combination of congenital 
resp mses, unfolding themselves serially under 
appi ipriate stimulation: the series as a whoh* 
being generally but not necessarily adaptive' in 
character (always so from a Darwinian stand- 
point) Each unit reaction or clement in this 
senes may be looked upon as a “reflex ” An 
instinct JR thus a concatenated series of reflexes 
Such a senes of reflexes, or an instinct, is illus- 
trated by the first attempts at nest building of 
young birds, by the hrst fighting responses in 
xmung animals of any kind, and by the captur- 
ing, killing, and eating of prey (as appears in 
kittens), etc The combination must be ob- 
si'rved on its first appearance if it is to be seen 
“ pure,” ? c without the presence of the 
habit-factor. 

Reflex — If this definition of instinct is to 
be acceptable to the animal psychologists, it 
is necessary to add that the term “ reflex ” 
(including tropisms under this heart) should 
not be understood to mean an absolutely fixed 
and unalterable type of response. Jennings, 
Mast, Yerkes, and many other American writers 
have shown that the responses even of the pro- 
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tozoa and of the lower metazoa are not reflex 
in the sense of being fixed and stereotyped. 
Two factors determine the overt observable 
response* the extra-orgamc stimulation (sen- 
sory stimulus) and the intra-organic processes 
(physiological states) If either set changes, 
the overt response changes, either gieatly or 
little; e.g the stentor may react m several 
different ways or in the same way, but more or 
less intensely, to the same (extra-organic) 
stimulus, provided the physiological state of the 
animal be different at cUfferont moments of 
stimulation Yerki's has sho^\n that the 
amount of the reflex movement of the leg of the 
flog called forth by an electric stimulus (uin be 
greatly increased by introducing an auditory 
stimulus simultaneously with the electric 
stimulus, although the auditory stimulus calls 
forth no visible response when given alone. 

As the interval between the auditorv and the 
tactual is gradually increased, the rcenforcc- 
ment of the reflex response grgidually decreases, 
and finally gives place to an actual inhibition 
Similar conditions hold in the case of the human 
knee jerk and other reflex-like phenomena 
In general terms, then, while the reflex is the 
simplest type of organic resjionse, calling on the 
structural side for the presence merely of an 
open pathway from receptor to effector (or 
from sensory surface to muscular mass when 
the nervous system is lacking), at the same 
time many influences, as has been well brought 
out by Sherrington, are at work, or mav be at 
work, to alter the perviousness of this path- 
way (blockage on the reverse at the synapses, 
momentary or more lasting differences in 
tonicity of the musculature, etc.), and thus to 
alter the intensity, and to some extent, even 
the character of the so-called “simple reflex^’ 
responses “ Simple reflex,’^ then, is a mere 
concept — a general term to cover segmental 
reactions which appear at first sight to be rela- 
tively simple in character. If the individual 
units composing the series of responses which 
are grouped together to give us the total pic- 
ture of an instinct in action are variable in 
their function, then the senes as a whole must 
necessarily offer still greater possibilities of 
variation. If the above contention for the 
variable character ^ of the simple reflex is 
granted, the biological or objective definition 
of instinct is acceptable 
Presence of Consciousness — The older 
psychologists, the early naturalists, and the 
metaphysicians have complicated the discus- 
sion of instinct by bringing m the question as 
to whether consciousness is present, and if so, 
to what extent. This additional element of 
consciousness in the instinctive response was 
supposed to differentiate instinct from reflex. 
However interesting a question this may be 
from the standpoint of general psychological 
theory, it seems relatively futile to attempt to 
introduce psychological considerations of a 
structural kind into any discussion of instincts 
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in the present state of animal psychology. If 
instincts are defined as above, it is clear that, 
neither the human ammal nor one lower in the 
scale 18 conscious of the end to be gained by the 
first exercise of any instinctive group of re- 
sponses. Even the human adult cannot image 
what has never formed a part of his perception. 
It is unreasonable to suppose that there can be 
any plan, picture, or image of a neat of any 
kind in the mind of the thrush which has been 
hatched in an incubator and reared in isolation 
from all other birds; nevertheless, at the 
proper tunc she will construct her nest true to 
the species type, and go through with the 
whole breeding cycle. The separate move- 
ments from a psychological standpoint are not 
voluntarily initiated; there are no images 
anticipatory of the series of acts or of their 
results. As James states it, the animal is so 
constructed that it must act in that way, m the 
presence of such stimuli. On the other hand, 
it may be argued with some justice that the 
process may be and probably is an intensely 
conscious one from the standpoint of the pres- 
ence of sensations, one has good reasons for 
supposing that the bird is visually aware of the 
stick and the twine — of their form, size, and 
color (though even these functions are really 
hypothetical until decisive experiments have 
been made), -- and that she is conscious of her 
movements toward them, of their weight and 
contact values as she picks them up, and, 
furthermore, that she is vividly conscious of 
her own emotional state It may be likewise 
argued that after the bird has built her first 
nest, arguing by analogy from human processes, 
she might be able to image it when absent from 
it, since by building it iiLstinctively she has 
laid a perceptive basis for the rise of an image 
In other words, while the animal is not planning 
or controlling the situation voluntarily in this 
first exercise of the instinct, she is “feeling" 
vividly her emotional state and is conscious, 
however poorly she may analyze the experience, 
of the visual, auditory, tactual, and kingesthetie 
stimuli which assail her from within and 
without as she successively goes through with 
the separate acts 

Method of studying Instincts — Present-day 
comparative psychology, looking at instincts 
from the above objective standpoint, is taking 
up individual instincts and making a detailed 
experimental study of them. It is thus rapidly 
enlarging and making more definite our con- 
cept of what in any given case is an instinct. 
It is showing that what was earlier called in- 
stinct is in most cases a delicate and complex 
combination of instinct and habit. It is impos- 
sible except by laboratory methods to separate 
the congenital (phylogenetic) from the acquired 
or habit form of reaction (ontogenetic). With- 
in the last few years it has been shown that the 
responses of practically every organism, from 
amoeba to man, are plastic and modifiable, and 
that all animal forms actually do alter their 
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original or ])rimary congenital modes of re- 
sponse, where necessary, m the direction of 
habit The young of any given species must 
be watched from the moment of birth until 
the last instinctive cycle (those connected with 
reproduction) appear. This has now been 
partially done, but only in a general way, for 
the young of several species of birds and mam- 
mals The work of Morgan, Spalding, Porter, 
Watson, Craig on the birds, and of Wesley, 
Mills, Small, and Yerkes on young mammals, 
shows quite clearly that many apparently 
simple instincts are not completely congemtal 
at all Lloyd Morgan has shown that the 
drinking response in young chicks is very im- 
perfect until habit factors enter in Breed, at 
Harvard, has shown that the pecking response 
in the same animal is very imperfect at birth, 
and that it is only gradually learned. 

Many of the instincts at birth, however, 
appear, though later experiments may prove the 
case to be otherwise, perfect without modi- 
fication, such as the building of the first nest 
by young birds, brooding, rearing of the young, 
many of the responses of the msecta, etc 
Unquestionably, as these activities are engaged 
in from season to season, habit factors mav and 
do enter in The scientific way, then, of ap- 
proaching the problem of instinct is to isolate 
the young animals, and to observe what reac- 
tions will from time to time unfold themselves 
(congenital responses), and then to determine 
experimentally how these congenital responses 
arc supplemented and changed by habit 

The explanation of why there is a congenital 
response taking place before experience or 
tuition can have played any part must be 
sought for on evolutionary grounds. All 
organisms are born into the world with certain 
structural modifications which force the animal 
to react, however imperfectly, in a certain 
way in the presence of certain stimuli. The 
origin of such structures is a mooted question 
to-day, and no satisfactory answer can be 
given. We sketch below the two most impor- 
tant hypotheses 

Origin of Instincts. — Darwin’s theory of 
the origin of instincts by the process of grad- 
ually heaping up favorable fluctuating varia- 
tions, the process as a whole being under the 
influence of natural selection, has already been 
discussed (See Darwin.) In recent yeais 
Darwin's theory has been shown to be un- 
tenable In the first place, while it is true that 
all individuals of a given species do show 
fluctuating variations when compared with 
the norm or average, it has been shown by a 
number of investigators, including Nillson, 
De Vries, Jennings, Morgan, Pearl, and others 
that such variation cannot be heaped up along 
specialized lines, as Darwin supposed Fluctu- 
ating variations are not inherited; conse- 
quently, they have no bearing on the theory 
of evolution. 

“ The use-and-disuse hypothesis ” (and the 
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theory of lapsed inteUig(*nce of Wuiidf , ('ope, and 
others, based on it) of Lamarck, and espoused 
as a supplementary hypothesis by Darwin, 
has been practically abandoned by biologists 
for lack of experimental support. The same 
may be said of the third of Darwin’s principles 
for accounting for the ongin of instincts, 
namely, his theory of secondary sexual char- 
acters. Being forced to abandon these Dar- 
winian hypotheses, we are forced by the 
experimental method to seek some other mode 
of accounting for structural differentiations 
Fortunately, the recent work of Bateson, 
De Vries, Nillson, McDougall, Vail, and Shull, 
and of Tower and others, throws light on this 
question. De Vries’s work on the evening prim- 
rose, (Enethera Lamarckiana, is probably best 
known For over twenty years De Vries bred 
this plant under conditions of scientific accu- 
racy. His first culture gave a wholly new 
mutation — i e. a wide and totally unexpected 
and unpredictable variation, as distinct from 
the usual slight, fluctuating variations In the 
continued cultivation of it other mutations 
— some of which are very striking, such as the 
dwarf, 0 Nanella^ and the giant, 0 (hgas 
were observed Some twelve mutations from 
the original pure strain, 0 Lamarck lana, 
have l)een described by Do Vries, all of them 
breeding true to the type, and appearing with- 
out intermediate forms In other words, dif- 
ferentiation in this plant takes place by 
jumps — mutations, and such mutations are 
hereditary McDougall, Vail, and Shull have 
shown that these mutations may be experi- 
mentally produced by the injection of certain 
solutions directly into the plant ovaries 

By far the larger amount of this work on the 
production of new types and races has been 
done on plants The color form and be- 
havior changes noted by Tower in his chry- 
somelid beetles parallel the work of De Vnes 
on plants. A great mass of work, similar in 
character to that of Tower, is accumulating 
In addition to mutations which have been 
obtained experimentally, it is now generally 
recognized as being the most probable assump- 
tion that the breed of hornless cattle m Para- 
guay, the long-horned sheep in Brazil, the 
Ancon sheep in Massachusetts, to use familiar 
illustrations, arose suddenly and by mutation 
De War and Finn in a recent book, The Making 
of Species, devote several pages to a discussion 
of mutation in animals. 

The conception that the special structures 
underlying instinctive responses arise by dis- 
crete and sometimes large variations, as well 
as that species themselves arise in this way, is 
rapidly gaining ground. According to the 
mutation theory, congenital adaptations are 
not slowly produced by environment, but are 
the accidental correlates of the particular 
structures with which the mutant happens to 
be endowed; and it is with these adaptations 
that the new type must begin its struggle for 
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a suitable (‘nvironrnent. If Uie mutant springs 
forth at a time when the environment is such 
that the actions on the part of the animal 
necessary for obtaining food, shelter, and tlie 
reproduction of its kind can be called forth, 
— or, put the other way around, if the mutant 
is fortunate enough to bf^gin life with a senes 
of responses adequate to meet environmental 
demands, that type of mutant can exist and 
procreate its kind, leaving adecjuate paleon- 
tological record behind it, if not, the variant 
IS annihilated, witliout leaving marks of its 
temporal V existence Nat ural selection, while 
not being responsible for the formation of new 
structures, and hence of new responses, is still 
o[)erative in eliminating the unfit variants 
What boots it whether the snail is coiled to the 
light or to the left; or that certain Crustacea 
have one claw so much overdeveloped that 
its possession must be a disadvantage', so long 
as these animals possess enough favoring adaj)- 
tations to make the necessities of life obtain- 
able*^ Selection will allow the mutant many 
peculiar and non-advantageous structures, it 
steps in only when there is an actual deficiency 
in the number and complexitv of functions 
necessary for life and leproduclion 

Human psychology is especially interested 
in this theory of mutations by reason of the 
fact that it does away with the necessity of 
looking for adaptive value in certain (‘mo- 
tional and instinctive attitudes, as in dizziness, 
trembling, nausea, and many other such leac- 
tions which put the human subject at a dis- 
advantage in critical situations 

Important Human and Animal Instincts — 
Any complete or general inventory of animal 
instincts 18 impossible at the piesent time, 
because ( 1 ) animals possess so many instincts 
that students of behavior have not had time 
to study them exhaustively in any one species, 
and ( 2 ) instincts differ too widely in the dif- 
ferent species All animals may be said roughly 
to possess many adaptive specialized congenital 
modes of reacting to food, enemies, shelter, 
and sex, and to possess, in addition, many other 
congenital modes of response which are acci- 
dental and non-adaptive Special studies in 
animal psychology will give soon, it is hoped, 
a clear and concise knowledge ol the order of 
appearance and the number of instincts m any 
given form, their fixity, variability, and 
modifiability, their constant, cyclic or deferred 
character, etc 

The important human instincts appearing 
later than the group immediately connected 
with the preservation of life (such as sucking, 
crying, sneezing, etc.) are in just as much need 
of careful study as are the instincts of animals. 
Angell in his Psychology gives the following as 
the probable list Fear, anger, shyness, curi- 
osity, affection, sexual love, jealousy, envy, 
rivalry,' sociability, sympathy, modesty (?), 
play, imitation, constructiveness, secretive- 
ness, and acquisitiveness. It is easy to see 


first that many of Ihesi' arc questionable 
instincts, as for examjile, modesty, imitation, 
affection, secondly, that many of these are 
general terms which cover groups of instincts. 
Play, for example, consists m the releasing of 
many congenital responses, and the number and 
character of these responses differ widely with 
respect to the objects calling them forth A 
kitten will play with its tail or a ball of twine, 
or it will engage m a mock combat with its 
fellow, or tease a helpless mouse The re- 
sponses differ greatly in the several cases A 
similar condition obtains m the child Thirdly, 
many of them are so masked by the network 
of habits which the child has formed before 
the responses appear that the pure and char- 
acteristic instinctive group cannot be isolated 
Jealousy, envy, rivalry, sociability, and syrn- 
})athy are of this type In the child they 
show really the beginnings of conscious atti- 
tudes There is an instinctive AnlngCj but lit- 
tle more The works of Preyer, Perez, Shinn, 
Major, Baldwin, and Stern deal largely with 
instincts in the child, but mainly from an 
observational standpoint 

Psychological Bearing of Instinct — While 
the mechanics of instinct par sc interests I he 
student of behavior mainly, the human psy- 
chologist is concerned with them first be(*aus(‘ 
of the light they throw on the origin of emotion , 
emotion always appears in th(‘ human being in 
conjunction with instinctive expression Sec- 
ondly, by reason of the fact that all volitional 
control has its origin in instinctive movement 
Thirdly, by reason of their intimate beanng 
on adult impulses, motives, and attitudes 
Pedagogical Bearing of Instincts. — A study 
of instincts is of the highest importance peda- 
gogically because the changes in the interests 
of the child are somewhat determined by 
changes in the instinctive and emotional com- 
plexes Instincts ripen serially and decline 
serially — each one as it comes brings about an 
interest in a different set of objects and a dif- 
ferent focus of attention, as shown very cleaily 
at the onset of puberty. James, in his Prin- 
ctples of Psychology y speaks very vividly of 
striking while the iron is hot,'^ i c. of choos- 
ing the favorable moment when the child is 
instinctively interested in a group of objects, 
to instill proper modes of reacting to these 
objects and to store up knowledge about them 
While he largely overestimates the number, 
independence, and permanence of instincts of 
this class in man and of their adaptability for 
such a starnping-m process, there is such an 
element of truth in what he says that no teacher 
can neglect the study of human instincts. 

A large group of educational psychologists, 
in their adlierence to the reduplication theory 
of Cope, have carried the process just described 
to an unwarranted extreme. The child is sup- 
posed to duplicate in ontogeny the whole 
phylogenetic process. We are taught by them 
to find m the growing child a series of culture 
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epochs, similar to the rough-stone age, the 
hunting stage, and the agricultural stage in 
primitive man. The above school has based 
educational theory and practice on this hy- 
pothesis It remains to be said that this aspect 
of the reduplication theory is based on the most 
flimsy biological speculation, and that modern 
experimental biology finds few data supporting 
it In exceptional and isolated cases there 
appear to be certain growth processes which 
are apparently reduplicative m character But 
nearly all such changes take place m the (un- 
bryonic stages or during the early period of 
infancy To carry this proctess over to the 
child of eight, ten, and twelve years of age, 
and to base an educational system upon it, is 
building upon a foundation of sand 

J B W 
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INSTITUTE, FRENCH (INSTITUT DE 
FRANCE) — A Frencih association comprising 
a group of societies for tJie advancement of 
literature and science in all their branches An 
association of this type had been planned by 
Richelieu when the French Academy was 
established in 1635 In the same century, 
under the influence of Louis XIV and some 
of his ministers, there sprang up the Academ.y 
of P'lne Arts (1648), the Academy of Insciip- 
tions (1663), and the Academy of Sciences 
(1666) These were all abolished liy the 
(/onvention m 1793, and in their jdace the 
Institut National des Sciences et des Arts was 
established in 1795, ‘^charged with collecting 
discoveries and with perfecting the arts and 
sciences Its members were now drawn not 
fiom Pans alone, but from all parts of France, 
and foreign associates were also elected The 
plan appears to have been suggested by 
Talleyrand and Condorcet There were three 
classes devoted to (1) physical sciences and 
mathematics, (2) moral and political sciences, 
and (3) literature and fine arts In 1803 the 
Institute was reorganized with four classes 
with a new distribution, excluding moral and 
political sciences at the order of Napoleon. 
In 1816 the old names of the academies were 
restored, and in 1832 the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences was revived and the 
name was changed to Institut de France, The 
membership consists of regular and honorary 
members^ foreign associates, and corresponding 


members. Election is by ballot, confirmed by 
the government The members receive 1500 
francs a year each. The Institute is located 
in the old Mazarin Palace The library, 
which includes the old town library of Pans 
allotted to it in 1797, contains a valuabh 
collection of books The Institute has tlu 
right to nominate professors to the College oi 
France, the Museum, Schools of Rome ami 
Athens, School of Maps, School of Oriental 
Languages, Conservatory of Arts and Handi- 
crafts, the Observatory and the Ecole Poly- 
technique. One of the important functions 
exercised by the Institute is the award of prizes 
for distinguished services to literature, science, 
and arts Funds are provided by the state and 
private benefactions, the general funds being 
administered under the supervision of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and depart- 
mental funds by each academy. 

See Academy. 
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INSTITUTES — The teachers’ institute is 
a distinetly American institution As origin- 
ally organized, the purpose of the institute was 
to provide opportunities for the review of the 
subjects taught in the common schools, to give 
suggestions on methods of teaching and school 
management, and to stimulate teachers to self- 
improvement For a tune the institute did 
the work of the normal school in the jiiofes- 
sional training of teachers, and in parts of tlie 
country, where normal schools do not meet the 
needs of rural communities, the institute con- 
tinues to provide abbreviated courses of pro- 
fessional training Wheic, however, normal 
schools are reasonably well organized, tlie in- 
stitute serves the purpose of an education 
gathering for the discussion of broader profes- 
sional subjects The summer school, in many 
parts of the United States, is taking over tlie 
function of the teachers’ institute 

In some parts of the country th(‘ institutes 
are under state aus 7 ficcs and arc gemually or- 
ganized by the state superintendent of public 
instruction In most states the county is the 
unit, and the county supeiiiitendcnt is the re- 
sponsible director. In cities of 20,000 and more 
inhabitants, separate institutes are generally 
held under the direction of the city superintend- 
ent of public schools In most of the states 
there are special appropriations from the 
school funds that meet part of the cost of the 
institutes Such funds are generally sup- 
plemented by membership fees on the part of 
the teachers or by fees that accrue from the 
licensing of teachers The duration of the 
institute varies from one day to six weeks. 
Some states have paid corps of institute in- 
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structors, but most states secure the services of 
members of the faculties of the state normal 
schools and colleges and other educational 
workers to give the instruction In institutes 
that are in session a week or less, the instruc- 
tion is generally of a purely professional char- 
acter and is given in the form of lectures 
Where the sessions are of longer duration, the 
teachers are organized into classes for more 
definite academic instruction in the elementary 
school studies 

Historical Development — The first teachers' 
institute was held at Hartford in the autumn 
of 1839 by Henry Barnard {qv). Twenty-six 
young men, some of whom had already taught 
in the common scliools, were organized into a 
class and given instruction for six weeks In 
the previous winter Barnard had asked the 
state legislature to make an appropriation to 
enable him to organize two such institutes, 
one for male and one for women teachers As 
the measure failed in the senate, he organized 
a class of men at his own expense, with slight 
aid from some friends of education in Hartford 
He wished to show the people of Connecticut, 
he said, “ the practicability of making some 
provision for the better qualification of common 
school teachers, by giving them the oppoitunity 
to review and extend their knowledge of tlie 
studies usually pursued in the district schools 
and the best methods of school management, 
instruction, and government, by means of 
recitations and lectures conducted by ex- 
perienced and well-known teachers and edu- 
cators " 

At this first institute held at Hartford, 
Chailes Davies, {qv.), the well-known author 
of mathematical textbooks, gave instruction in 
arithmetic, Thomas H Gallaudet {qv), had 
the classes in composition and school govern- 
ment, Mr. Barton, of the teachers' seminary 
at Andover, gave lessons in reading, Mr 
Brace and Mr Wright, of the Hartford schools, 
had charge of the subjects of geography, spell- 
ing, and writing, and Mr Barnard himself 
gave lessons in principles of teaching and school 
hygiene “ A portion of each day," wiites 
Mr Barnard, “ was devoted to oral discussions 
and written essays on subjects connected 
with teaching. The students also spent some 
time in visiting the best schools in Haitford " 

The experiment was repeated the next year 
(1840), with the addition of a class for women 
teachers. It was not until 1847 that the leg- 
islature of Connecticut provided the funds for 
the organization of institutes (two in each 
county) at state expense Private initiative, 
however, had made possible many such insti- 
tutes in different parts of the state, at which 
such well-known educators as Henry Barnard, 
Thomas H Gallaudet, William A Alcott, Jesse 
Olney, Charles Davies, and J E Lovell gave 
instruction. These early gatherings in Con- 
necticut were not called institutes, but teachers' 
classes. 


In 1842 J. S Denman, the superintendent 
of schools in Thompkins County, New Yo»'k, 
conducted for two weeks a class of teachers for 
the purpose of “ reviewing and extending the 
topics taught in the common schools." He 
called his class a teachers' institute. This 
was probably the first use of the term. In the 
following year Mr Denman held an institute 
for six weeks. He was assisted in the instruc- 
tion in his institutes by James B. Thomson, 
David Powell, Salem Town, and David P 
Page {qq v ) By 1844, remarks Mr Fowlc in 
an article published at that time, institutes 
wore held in most parts of the state In 1847 
the legislature of New York appropriated $60 
toward defraying the expenses of teachers’ in- 
stitutes in each county in the state. 

Rhode Island was probably the first state 
to organize institutes under state auspices 
Henry Barnard, then at the head of the school 
system, held institutes at Westerly and Piom- 
dence in 1844 During the next few yeais 
institutes were held in all parts of the state, 
and such well-known educators as William H 
Wells, John Kingsbury, Charles Da\ies, Josiah 
Holbrook, Samuel S Greene, Francis Way land, 
and William B Fowle {qqv), were secured as 
instructors The institutes of Rhode Island had 
several unique features One of these was the 
teaching of ‘‘ model lessons " by Wilham G 
Baker A covered wagon was fitted uj), and this 
conveyed Mr Baker and a dozen children about 
the state At each institute Mr Baker gave 
lessons in the different elementary school sub- 
jects, to show the members of the institute 

how to teach " Another feature was the 
distribution of educational tracts and almanacs 
at the evening sessions, which were of a general 
nature and attended by the people of the com- 
munity 

An institute was held at Sandusky, Ohio, 
in 1844, under the guidance of Judge Ebenezer 
Lane He was assisted by Henry Barnard, 
Salem Town, and A. D Lord Many similar 
meetings were held during 1845 and 1846, that 
were supported by private contributions, but 
in 1847 the state legislature authorized the 
county commissioners to appropriate certain 
funds for the payment of instructors and lec- 
turers at teachers’ institutes 

As Massachusetts had organized two state 
normal schools in 1839 (Framingham and West- 
field) and a third in 1840 (Bridgewater), in- 
stitutes were not held in that commonwealth 
until 1845 In October of that year, Horace 
Mann {q v ) organized a ten-day institute at 
Pittsfield, and before the end of the year in- 
stitutes were held at Fitchburg and Plymouth. 
Massachusetts secured from the first a corps of 
strong men to give the instruction at the 
teachers' institutes, including such distin- 
guished educators as William Russell, John 
Pierpont, Sanborn Tenney, Samuel S. Greene, 
Lowell Mason, C. D. Colburn, Josiah Hol- 
brook, Wilham H. Wells, and at a later date the 
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three Swiss- Americans, Louis Agassiz, Arnold 
Guyot, and Hermann Krusi, Jr {qqv) As the 
instructors were employed by the state board of 
education, they were also assigned to the dif- 
ferent normal schools to give courses of lec- 
tures and lessons It may also be mentioned 
that in Massachusetts such new subjects as 
singing, physiology, and mental arithmetic 
were popularized at the institutes before being 
introduced into the schools 

The first teachers’ institute was held m Penn- 
sylvania at Columbus, Warren County, in 1848 
It was conducted by Fordyce A Allen {qv) 
and J C Moses. Institutes were held in 
Lawrence County in 1851, Indiana County in 
1852, and Lancaster County in 1853 In 1854 
the legislature granted aid to teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and in 1867 they were made an integral 
part of the Pennsylvania school system 
Among those who took active part in the early 
institutes held in the Quaker State were Thomas 
H Burrowes, James P Wickersham, Fordyce 
A Allen, John F Stoddard, and S S Ilalde- 
rnan {qq v ) 

With the organization of the state school 
systems, teachers’ institutes in one form or 
another became a part of the educational 
machinery, and although they have changed 
greatly in character in the more thickly popu- 
lated states, thev are still a part of the school 
systems of practically all the American states 
Originally peripatetic normal schools, often 
extending then sessions into weeks, to-diiy in 
such populous states as Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New Jersey, they aie 
rarely in session more than one day At an 
earlier period the institutes were of special value 
in arousing and solidifying public sentiment in 
favor of state-supported schools, in disseminat- 
ing useful knowledge concerning methods and 
principles of teaching, and m enriching the 
common school course by popularizing new 
subjects As the number ot trained teachers 
has increased, the institutes have tended more 
and more to become general education conven- 
tions for the discussion of current educational 
problems W S M 

Present Status. — As at present conducted, 
the teachers’ institutes aim to provide general 
academic instruction, professional training, dis- 
cussion of immediate pioblcms, *Mnd profes- 
sional inspiration They thus attempt to take 
the place of training schools, teachers’ associa- 
tions, and social organizations As a rule insti- 
tutes are held once a year and last five days , 
though they vary from one day, m New England, 
to five or SIX weeks in some of the Southern 
states The most common unit is the county, 
except in Colorado and Nevada (institute dis- 
tricts), and New York (school commissioner 
districts) In Rhode Island a state institute is 
held. Counties may join to hold institutes. In 
three states (Michigan, Nevada, and Nebraska), 
state institutes are held Attendance is com- 
pulsory m twenty-eight states, and, although 


optional elsewhere, various inducements {e.g 
continued salary, per diem expenses, mileage 
allowances, and a percentage toward grading) 
are offered. The institutes are maintained 
by the state or by fees from teachers for 
examinations, licenses, and registration In- 
structors may be appointed by the state- oi 
by the local authority from a list prepared 1)\ 
the State, in some states the instructors must 
be licensed Commonly the normal school fac- 
ulties supply instructors, although the range 
and scope is, of course, much wider The insti- 
tutes are in the main attended by rural school 
teachers, occasionally by city school teachers, 
hardly ever by high school teachers The sys- 
tem of institutes has been seveiely criticized 
within recent years The chief ground of ob- 
jection is that it IS an anachronism It had 
a place when there were no facilities for the 
training of teachers But since the establish- 
ment of normal and summer schools it meiely 
connives at inadequately trained teachers in 
attempting to do training work for about five 
days in a year Fuither, the piograms are 
as a rule haphazard, unconnected, and r(‘- 
(|uiie no preparation, and are followed by no 
discussion Frequently the lectures ha\c be- 
come inspirational and entertaining in the 
woist sense. The tendency at present is to 
permit tt^achers to attend summer schools in 
j)lace of institutes, to lengthen the period of 
the institute, making it almost a summer 
school, to require definite preparation of 
some connected educational topics, and to 
conduct the meetings as classes in a school oi 
college Ultimately the institute will dis- 
appear, but before that time professional stand- 
ards must be raised, universal training and 
higher (jualifications must be insisted upon, and 
teachers’ associations must play a more signifi- 
cant part in the teacher’s life than at present 
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INSTRUCTION. — Sec P]ducation and 
Instruction 

INSTRUCTION, COST OF, IN COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY. S(‘(' Umvkrsity and 
College, Cost of Ivsthi ction in 

INSTRUCTION, HYGIENE OF — See Hy- 

giene, School 

INSTRUCTION PERIOD. — The weekly 
program of the scliool is made up of periods 
which are assigned in varying quantity to the 
several school subjects, hence we speak of the 
arithmetic period or the grammar period 
These class peiiods are further classified ac- 
cording to the function, use, or value of the 
activity emjiloyed Thus, if the period is 
assigned for the purpose of instruction bv the 
t(‘acher, it is called an instruction or r(‘cita- 
tion period, if for preparation by the pupil, 
a studv period All periods cannot be tlius 
classified, as several purposes may be piesent 
in one exercise H S. 

See Lessons, Types of. Management, 
School, Teaching, Types of. 

INSUBORDINATION — See School Man- 
Ac.EMENT, Rewards and Punishments 

INSURANCE COMPANIES, EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORK OF. — Quite recently insur- 
ance companies have realized that in addition 
to guarding the interests of policyholders by 
thorough medical inquiry, it may be possible 
to lower the death rates generally by a system 
()1 education along the lines of sanitation and 
hvgiene It is recognized to-day that manv 
diseases are preventable, and that, if the 
liopulation generally could be educated re- 
garding the possibilities of prevention, the 
population 11101 tality might be effectivelv 
1 educed It is for this reason that certain life 
insurance companies are working hand in hand 
with public officials in the direction of spread- 
ing the gospel of education in sanitary and 
hygienic matters The general subject of 
prevention of disease and conservation of 
human life has been fully dwelt upon in the 
report of the National Conservation Commis- 
sion b}^ Professor Irving Fisher, entitled, 
National Vitality ^ its Waste and Conservation, 

The large majority of life insurance com- 
panies conduct so-called ordinary ’’ business 
The risks on which they write policies belong 
to a better financial stratum of society, and 
are able to take insurance in amounts of $1000 
and upwards The mortality in this group, 
for obvious reasons, is lower than in the general 
population^ and at some ages is only one half of 
the mortality in what may be termed indus- 
trial population A number of the companies 
not only write so-called ordinary insurance, but 
industrial insurance as well This form of 
insurance has been arranged for the working 
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classes, and permits them, through the payment 
of small weekly premiums, to insure themselves 
against death For this group, however, it 
has been necessary to devise a special mortality 
table based on the experience gained from a 
study of the mortality in this particular group 
The individuals comprising the industrial 
masses arc less in a position to avail themselves 
of the opportunities to guard themselves against 
disease, and for this reason a campaign of edu- 
cation directed specifically to them may have 
a tendency to bring about better results than 
a campaign among the better circumstanced 
Of the companies which have attempted a 
campaign to improve the physical conditions 
and the health of their policyholders, probably 
the most noteworthy aie the Provident Savings 
Life Assurance Society, recently merged with 
the Postal Life Insuiance Company, the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, and the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. The first 
named company, in August, 1909, organized 
a so-called ‘‘ Policyholders’ Health Bureau,” 
through which the company has issued health 
bulletins to policyholders, keeping them in- 
formed of the most recent advances of science 
in the promotion of health and the prevention 
of disease, and answering inquiries on matters 
of health The various bulletins which have 
been issued by the company tieat of the evil 
results due to intemperance, and overeating, 
and the contingencies from various poisons 
In one number, the bureau discussed certain 
of the so-called pi’cventive diseases, such as 
pneumonia and typhoid fever Another num- 
bei was given over to the use of narcotics and 
the dangers attending their use 

Outside of the field of the life insurance com- 
panies several of the accidimt companies have 
published bulletins m refcrenci' to the preven- 
tion of accidc'iits lleic in particular may be 
mentioned the bulletin published by tlu 
Fidelity and (kisualty Company of New Yoik 
on The Prevention of Industrial Accidents 
The campaign of education which was begin 
m 1909 by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York has been directed pri- 
marily to its so-called industrial policyholdeis, 
representing all nationalities, and in many 
instances individuals who have but little edu- 
cation and no opportunity of coming in contact 
with modern current thought on the subjects 
of health and hygiene. To meet the needs of 
this large group, the company through its 
agents who yisit the policyholders weekly has 
distributed pamphlets of various kinds on the 
movements which have sprung up to improve 
living conditions and to prevent disease. For 
y(‘ars the company has published a periodical. 
Incidentally, it has attempted to place in the 
hands of its policyholders articles written in a 
popular fashion on subjects dealing with the 
health of the family, and in particular with the 
health of the children in the family. The 
magazine m a sense is a children’s magazine. 
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The illustrations which it contains, and many 
of the articles especially prepared for it, have 
been published with the children in mind 
Some of the articles which have appeared m the 
last year are the following. Just Fhes^ calling 
attention to the danger of the fly as a trans- 
mitter of disease; If you have a Baby^ Place 
this where you will See d Every Day, 
Chinese Doctors; Daily Health Hints, Summer 
Clothing for the Children; Oui Glorious Fourth; 
Seven Laws of Infant Health; Physical Defects 
which may he Overcome, etc 

The company, as would be expected, suffers 
a heavy loss from deaths due to tuberculosis. 

In the year 1908 there was a total of 92,411 
deaths, of which 16,585 were caused by tuber- 
culosis. Of these the number of deaths of chil- 
dren over one and under fourteen years of age 
was 1330, or 8 01 per cent, and it is clear tliat the 
r(‘duction of mortality from this dread disease 
is of vital importance to the company An 
effort lias been made to educate policyholders 
regarding the causes of the disease, its cure, and 
its prevention Over four and a half million 
copies of a pamphlet, A War upon Consump- 
if oil, printed m ten languages, have been dis- 
tiibuted to policyholders This painjihlet, as 
well as others which arc issued by the comjiany, 
was put in an attractive form so that it would 
l)i‘ lead Copies have been distributed to 
school children in certain cities at the request 
of the authorities, and in one instance the pam- 
])hlet has b *en used as the text foi compositions 
and essays written by the children Supple- 
menting the above iiamphlet, the company 
prepared a list of the tuberculosis sanatoria, 
hospitals, dispensaries, classes, and a.ss()cia- 
tions in the United States and Canada, which 
It has distributed among its policyholders 
suffering from the white plague, and one wdnch 
IS entitled, Directions for Living and Sleeping 
m the Open Air It is hoped through this 
pamphlet many jiolicy holders who are unable 
to obtain sanatorium treatnumt may attempt 
to obtain tieatinent in their own homes The 
company has at piesent in preparation a 
booklet on domestic hygiene and the care of 
children. 

The company has also been exiienmenting 
for the last two years in the direction of send- 
ing visiting nurses to its industrial policyholders 
suffering, not only from tubeiculosis, but fiom 
any disease which may leiiuire nursing. Ikit 
the actual treatment and caic given by the 
nurse is probably the least of her ac^tivitics 
From the standpoint of jnevention, the value 
of the nurse consists in the education along 
sanitary and hygienic lines wdnch she is spread- 
ing broadcast in every home which she visits. 
Th^ere can be little doubt that in time, while it 
may not be possible to prove the matter by 
actual statistics, there should be an impiove- 
ment to a greater or lesser extent m the 
mortality of policyholders, and in jiaiticular 
tludr general welfare will be materially en- 
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hanced It is hoped that the nurse will bi‘ (ff 
particular value in preaching the doctime ol 
the prevention and cuic of tuberculosis m 
connection wuth the pamphlet, DiiecUons foi 
Living and Sleeping in tin Open An, to pohev- 
holders unable to obtain sanatoiium tr(*atnient 
A nurse, plus the pamphl(‘t, should m time pio- 
ducc tangible and visible results Mat(‘rnit\ 
cases have been given particular consideration 
in this nursing experiment both before and 
after the birth of the child 

As a matter of interest, it may be mentioiU‘(l 
that at present the experiment is being c.on- 
ducted in approximately 775 cities and towns, 
in the greater number of wkich the seivice has 
been installed but a very short time The sta- 
tistics for the year 1911 show a total of ovcm 
675,000 visits Visits are requested iii the main 
for acute diseases, that is, wdiere theie is a 
stronger possibility of recovery Undei tht‘s(‘ 
may be included pneumonia, grippe, bronchitis, 
and vanous children’s ailments such as convul- 
sions, paralysis, etc 

It may be said that an insuiance companv 
that ])rotccts the lives of the working classes 
has assumed very definite lesiionsibihties 
To wdiat extent such a company may furthi'i 
enlarge or increase its activities is problematic 
Tlie activities mentioned abo\e indicate the 
possibilities, at any rate. Much will de^iend 
on the extent to which it mav go under tlu' 
jirovisions of its chaiter and the laws of th(‘ 
seveial states That the extension of such 
work by an msuiance company, that the ('ii- 
deavor on its part to better the ciicumstancc's 
of its policyholders and m ]iarticular to increase 
the length of their lives, are subjects worthy ol 
the deepest consideration, is beyond doubt 
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INTEGRAL CALCULUS — S( ‘e Calculi s 
INTEGRATION OF STUDIES. — Se e Cou- 

llELATION 

INTELLECT. — Intellect is a teini which 
lias been emjiloyed m a broad and in a narrow 
sense In its broadest sense it includes all 
of the piocesses of knowledge as distinguished 
from the emotions and will Thus w e speak of 
the exercise of the intellect on the part of any 
“ one wdio is of Ingher grade than the imbecile 
111 the narrow sense, the teim intellect has 
been employed to designate the higher foriuh 
of mental activity as (listinguished from cer- 
tain of the low'cr forms of knowledge. Thu.s 
the mere processes of sensory experience are 
not to be regarded as belonging under this 
term wdien used in its narrower sense. This 
distinction is clearly marked in the title 
employed bv one of the great English psy- 
chologists, Bain, in his volume Senses and 
Intellect Here the intellectual processes are 
(hose of discrimination, comparison, memory, 
judgment, reasoning, etc The piociisses of 
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sense recognition, on the other hand, are 
treated as forms of knowing which are carried 
on at a lower level This distinction is very 
ciften employed m defining the relation between 
human and animal consciousness Man is 
said to be distinguished from the animals by 
his possession of intellect. This, of course, 
does not signify that man is superior to the 
animals in sensory processes. It indicates 
rather that the material which is supplied by 
the senses is employed in human life in higher 
forms of comparison and discrimination. 

C H J. 

See Mind; Psychology; and for educational 
bearings, Education, Ideas; Knowledge 

INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. — See Ed- 

ucation 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS, BINET. — See 

Tests, Intelligence. 

INTEMPERANCE. — See Temperance, In- 
struction in; Alcohol, the Use and Psycho- 
logical Effect of. 

INTENSITY — One of the attributes of 
sensation The intensity of the sensation is 
related to the amount of energy that affects 
the sense organ The difficulty in dealing with 
the intensity of mental states is that it is im- 
possible to compare two intensities unless they 
are in consciousness in close succession, and then 
it is not possible to do more than say that 
one intensity is greater or less than another. 
Measurement in the sense that it is used in the 
physical sciences is impossible. The only meas- 
urements that have been made are of the 
amount of physical stimulus that will just give 
use to a sensation in any department and the 
difference in two physical intensities that may 
just be appreciated The discussion of the 
first problem is given under the different senses, 
of the second under Weber’s Law W. B. P 
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INTERACTION — See Body and Mind; 
Nervous »System 

INTEREST — The “ doctrine of interest ” 
in education is a sort of shorthand expression 
for a number of different motives, which focus 
in the recognition of the necessity of discover- 
ing points of genuine and intimate contact be- 
tween the subject matter of instructioieand the 
vital experience of pupils, an experience that 
exists and operates independently of attempts 
to master the subject matter The etymology 
of the word“ interest,” namelv, inter and esse, 
to be between^ suggests, if it does not adeijuately 
convey, the idea. Interest indicates that no 
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gulf exists between material to be learned, les- 
son material, and the concrete mind of the 
pupil — that the mental powers and tendencies 
find themselves at home in the material of 
study, that the material awakens congenial re- 
sponses in the self. So regarded, an interest 
in a problem, a topic, a subject, is evidence 
that there is a vital union between the student 
and his study. Its opposite is the feeling of 
alienation and repulsion that accompanies the 
presentation of matter that is foreign to the ex- 
perience of the student 

Psychologically, interest and attention are 
closely allied events. They are frequently 
regarded as the subjective and objective as- 
pects of the same activity. That is to say, 
the effective assimilation of new material into 
the course of experience is interest when viewed 
from the standpoint of the mental affection, 
the emotion and personal attitude, that accom- 
pany it. It 18 attention when viewed as the 
active outgoing of mental habits in grasping 
and mastering the subj ect matter Other views 
regard interest as prior and as the source 
of attention; or, vice versa, conceive interest 
as the emotional result of a prior act of 
attention. All views, however, acknowledge 
the intimate connection of the two, and it is 
this close connection which is the significant 
matter for education Like attention {q v), 
interest as a state of mind depends upon the 
proper balance of the old and the new in ex- 
perience. Where the material is almost wholly 
new, there is excess of stimulation; the re- 
sponsive powers of mind are overwhelmed and 
confused Discouragement and aversion result. 
As the term aversion ” implies, there is a strong 
tendency for the mind to turn away and devote 
itself to some more congenial and rewarding 
topic Even if this tendency is partly over- 
come, it means divided, and consequently 
wasted, energy as compared with the uni- 
fied, whole-hearted activity where interest is 
naturally and directly sustained. On the 
other hand, the thoroughly familiar denotes 
the mastered, the habitual It sets off 
tendencies that work automatically and me- 
chanically If there is also a new factor 
about which habits may play, these habitual 
tendencies will furnish the background for in- 
tense and concentrated interest But if there 
IS no stimulation beyond that evoking the 
established habits, the result will be ennui, 
monotony, routine. The effect is that of 
walking in a treadmill where nothing new is 
achieved. Put in other words, a certain degree 
of difficulty, a certain amount of obstacle to be 
overcome, enough to set the problem of a re- 
adjustment of habit, IS necessary for sustained 
interest If the self is to put itself whole- 
heartedly into what it is doing, its powers must 
be thoroughly awakened, and this is impos- 
sible without a challenging difficulty. 

The fact just stated throws light upon the 
relation between desire (as standing for in- 
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tercst) and effort, and helps plaec' the relation 
of the doctrine of interest to that of discipline. 

As long as children “ live in the present, they 
are absorbed in their immediate concerns. All 
their powers are directed at and, so to speak, 
discharged upon, the immediately present stim- 
ulus There are no endSy that is to say, no con- 
ceived results to be reached, after an interven- 
ing time, through the controlled adaptation of 
conditions as means — or the end lies in such 
a near future that but little thought has to be 
given to the management of intermediate con- 
ditions 

This state of immediate interest characterizes 
the play activities ” When more remote 
ends are entertained as objects to be reached 
by the consistent and sustained maintenance of 
a series of acts that, of themselves, lack im- 
mediate interest, (but that are of interest 
because of their importance for the remoter 
end in view), we have mediate interest Being 
dependent on an idea, mediate interest involves 
an intellectual interest in a way, in which the 
emotional heightening accompanying direct ab- 
sorption does not The interest in a more or 
less prolonged scries of acts is dependent upon 
the persistence of an idea — the thought of an 
end and the thought of the bearing of the im- 
mcdiatelv present upon the attainment of this 
end The control of the activity, and the 
source of interest, reside in what is conceived, 
what IS physically absent, not in perception or 
what IS physically present 

The remoteness of the end in time means of 
course increase in the number of difficulties to 
be dealt with, there is a series of difficulties 
to be dealt with one after another Conse- 
quently the seriousness, the depth of the in- 
terest of the self in its objective — its aim — is 
continually being tested and retested If the 
interest is slight and passing, the emergence of 
a difficulty in an unexpected form or in an 
unusually strenuous way will distract the 
mind from its pursuit, and lead to taking up 
something which has an immediate, non- 
intellectual value On the other hand, if the 
self is deeply concerned with, thoroughlv com- 
mitted to, its object, each successive obstacle 
will deepen the sense of the importance of the 
object and increase the effort expended in behalf 
of its realization In many cases, perhaps the 
majority of cases, there will be an oscillation 
a tendency to surrender the end in behalf of 
some more immediately interesting object, and 
a tendency to cling to the end, to emphasize its 
importance, in order to enlist further effort 
in its behalf Under these conditions, while 
physical effort will go to the means for reaching 
the end, moral and intellectual effort will be 
directed to sustaining the idea of the end in 
such force as to give it motive power 

We have here all the elements of a seeming 
conflict of interest and effort, with immediate 
attractiveness, immediate agreeableness on 
the side of interest, while serious and important 
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values are all on the side of effort Ilcnci' 
the situation has been frequently completely 
misinterpreted in theories of education, with 
respect to both its intellectual and its moral im- 
plications That 18, interest has been regarded 
as an inherently unworthy and objectionable 
factor, operating only as a temptation away 
from the objectively important; it has been 
identihed with the attractive and swerving 
power of the immediately pleasurable over 
against what thought — or reason — shows to 
be really worth while. This implies that the 
objectively valuable end is totally lacking in 
inherent interest, so that sheer effort of the 
will has to be relied upon as the sole motive 
for keeping the self in its right course — for 
keeping it struggling against the seductions (if 
“ interest ’’ 

The previous analysis should reveal what is 
at fault in this interpretation What sustains 
effort is not sheer appeal to will power, but in- 
ter(* 8 t in the end — the interest that is indirect 
and intelligent, as distinguished from that which 
IS immediate, purely personal, emotional, and 
sensuous The genuine educational need is, 
therefore, not to eliminate interest, but to fos- 
ter the indnect interest, the interest attach- 
ing to the end in view, to make it more powerful 
than the immediate interests which would, if 
they became motive forces, take the self away 
from its end, and reduce action from the plane 
of thought to that of sense The import of 
immediate interest is quite different before and 
after reflection and the conceiving of remote 
ends have entered in When thought is not 
playing an important part, or when the situa- 
tion is such that there is no need that it should 
play a considerable role, immediate interest is 
simply an indication of hearty, wholesome out- 
going activity of the self, a sign of its ability 
to identify itself with its surroundings, to ex- 
press itseif therein and to find itself reflected 
by the environment It remains a funda- 
mental trait of all ff‘sthetic and artistic manifes- 
tations. Moreover, in the degree in which the 
interest in the end is seriously sustained and 
worked out, it tends to transfer itself to in- 
terest in the means of reaching th(‘ end A 
new type of immediate interest is thus de- 
veloped, one which is as direct, as hearty and 
spontaneous, as the earlier personal and sen- 
suous interest, but one which depends upon the 
intervention of thought When an individual 
becomes intensely and sincerely interested in 
an end which reflection holds up, the sense of 
separation between means and end tends to 
disappear The means become saturated with 
a sense of the value of the end; and the end is 
so identified with the means of achieving it 
that it ceases to seem remote and far away, 
every one of the present means represents, em- 
bodies it This mutual interpenetration of 
means and end is constantly exhibited in scien- 
tific pursuits as well as in endeavors to achieve 
wealth and political distinction. But there is 
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often a period between the original absence 
of the end dependent upon reason and the final 
unification of interest in intellectual end and 
existent means, when the thought of an end 
pulls one way while the immediately present 
conditions pull in another In this intervening 
state, there is temporarily a real conflict be- 
tween thought, standing for continuity of 
purpose, and reason, immediate interest, stand- 
ing for the agreeable, the pleasurable, the 
direct urgency of desire But, as already indi- 
cated, the effective way of dealing with this 
critical juncture is not to attempt the hopeless 
task of crushing out all interest by sheer effort 
in behalf of something totally lacking in in- 
terest; it is to reenforce by all possible means 
the interest in the end, so that its interest may 
fuse with that of means for its attainment 

We are now in a position to perceivr^ the true 
and false signification of discipline in connec- 
tion with interest. A disciplined mind is one 
that can hold to a train of thought in spite of 
the attractions and distractions of irrelevant 
considerations, it means power to attend to 
the conceived, and to relate the perceived 
(and what the imagination incidentally pre- 
sents) to the conceived A disciplinary process 
’ll education is one which tends to bring about 
the state of mental control. True discipline, 
in short, is distinctly a matter of intellectual 
attitude and method the power to keep think- 
ing in dominant control of the situation when 
the situation needs reflective survey and es- 
timation Since this clearly involves the over- 
coming of obstacles and the holding of mind 
to what IS directly more or less disagreeable, 
tiie false notion of discipline arises by ignoring 
the function of intelligence as the source of 
concentration, order, and regular sequence, 
thereby identifying discipline with sheer effort 
directed to the disagreeable. Hence disci- 
])linmg methods are supposed to be effec- 
tive whenever a person is forced to occupy 
himself with whatever is uninteresting and 
naturally repellent Difficulties are multiplied 
for the mere sake of having difficulties, tasks 
are assigned as tasks to discipline will, the 
power of attention to the repellent The 
error is in isolating will or the power of atten- 
tive application from thought as the function 
of sustaining remote ends and of bringing them 
into close connection with means, or existent 
conditions 

This fallacious conception of discipline which 
relates it to effort to the exclusion of habits 
of thought is strengthened by an opposite 
error One school of educators, noting the 
waste that comes from trying to work against 
interest, substitutes appeal to momentary 
emotional agreeableness, for both appeal to will 
and to the interest of the remoter end Like 
the so-called disciplinary school, it fails to 
denote that thought, that ideas of ends or pur- 
poses, holds the key to the situation. By 
interest it means various devices that tend to 


conceal the real end from view, that lessen the 
need of serious thinking, and that place the 
control of action in the direct stimulation of 
present conditions. Interest thus comes to 
naean a sort of sugar-coating over of difficul- 
ties Since this method inevitably relaxes dis- 
cipline in its proper sense — that is, the power 
to utilize thinking as an effective method of 
guidance of action — its failure to develop 
continuity of application and serious industry 
evokes a reactionary appeal to the method of 
securing discipline by the assignment of 
obnoxious tasks Then as this method fails 
to secure motivation and genuine regard for the 
materials of instruction, it in turn calls out re- 
course to the method of emotional stimulation. 
The only way out of this vicious circle is the 
recognition of the importance of the intellec- 
tual factor, the idea of a more or less distant 
end, and the necessity of reenforcing interest 
in it as the controlling factor 

We have noticed above that indirect 
interest involves an intellectual interest. At 
the outset, this intellectual interest, whil(‘ 
genuine and indispensable, is secondary to the 
interest in achieving an end or purpose — to 
a practical interest in the broad sense of “ prac- 
tical.^' The transfer of interest from ends to 
means is, howevei , one of the commonest 
phenomena of experience, having its traditional 
illustration, on its undesirable side, m the miser’s 
transfer of interest in what money will do to 
the money itself But the principle has also its 
positively valuable side It shows itself when- 
ever there is developed an intciest in thinking 
for its own sake, an interest in conducting 
reflection, pursuing inquiries, with no ulterior 
aim. Different minds differ immensely in their 
susceptibility to this transferability, but when- 
ever it occurs we have strictly intellectual in- 
terests A certain amount of intellectual 
interest for its own sake is necessary to a proper 
degree of detachment, of generosity and im- 
partiality, of comprehensive survey of the 
field, even in practical matters Hence it is 
an end to be cultivated in educational proce- 
dure Some minds are as likely to fall into 
excess upon this side, however, as otheis are 
in the narrowly practical, unintellectual direc- 
tion Such minds become academic and scho- 
lavstic, “ abstract ” in the bad sense of that 
term; their knowledge is divorced from in- 
fluence upon action, theory is separated from 
practice Hence ideas remain untested and 
unfertilized by application, while practice 
remains hard and narrow because not enlight- 
ened and inspired by breadth of intelligence 
Owing to various historic circumstances, most 
schooling has come to favor unduly the foster- 
ing of the pale academic type, at the expense 
of those individuals whose natural and persist- 
ent interests are more active and objectively 
constructive. (See Activity and Culture.) 

We have approached the subject of interest 
from the psychological side This implies, how- 
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ever, its objective side The term “interest/’ 
or an interest, is constantly used to denote 
that in which interest is taken It is used 
as synonymous with a concern, a value, a 
dominant direction of thought and action, an 
occupation that is persistently important 
Thus we speak of business, of science, of art, of 
religion, of politics as interests This objec- 
tive use of the term “interest” bears out what 
was originally said of interest as the point of 
identification of mind with its object, or sub- 
ject matter This identity may be approached 
and discussed — as above — from the side of 
the mind, but it may be equally well ap- 
proached from the side of the subject matter 
in which the self finds its powers sustained and 
fulfilled The fundamental thing, educa- 
tionally, IS that interest has both of these 
aspects As a guiding principle or norm in edu- 
cation its influence should be to protect educa- 
tors from two harmful abstractions On the 
one hand, from viewing mind as something 
which can operate and manifest its nature all 
by itself in a mental, subjective region As 
against this notion (and the many educational 
piactices connected with it) the doctrine of 
interest holds up to view the need of subject 
mattei of content in art, in science, in hteiatuie 
and histoiy, in t(H*hnical constructive activities, 
(‘tc , in order that mind may be actne ami 
be fulfilled On the other hand, theie is tin* 
fallacy which makes the mind equally indifTei- 
cnt to subject mattei, which sujiposes that if it 
only will (if it but will choose to do so), it may 
apply itself to any subject matter, and that any 
regal (1 foi the inherent choice and spontaneous 
direction of mind is a concession to a weak 
and enervating principle As against this 
notion, the doctrine of mtciest is important in 
maintaining the fact that subject mattei is 
assimilable and capable of having educatne 
influence only so far as it is caught up into and 
held by certain mheient active tendencies of 
the self, therebv becoming an inteiest, a vital 
concern, a significant occupation of the self 

J. D. 

See Effort, Formal Discipline; Her- 
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INTEREST — In medieval Europe the ob- 
jection to paying for the use of money was so 


great that the borrower was supposi'd to lotmr. 
only the amount of his debt If, however, 
he delaj^ed, he was held to pay as compen- 
sation a sum representing that which was b(‘- 
tween (“ id quod interest ”) the croditor\s 
position because of the delay and that which 
he would have occupied if the debt had bciui 
promptly paid Hence our word “ interest ” 
The taking of interest is very ancient From 
the old records on the clay cylinders, it apjiears 
that the usual rate in Babylon was a shekel 
on a rnaneh, or about Ifi per cent, although it 
ran even higher than this Tablets as early 
as the seventh century b c. relate that in- 
terest was computed either by the month or 
by the year In ancient India it appears that 
15 per cent a year was not uncommon, and six 
different forms of interest appear, including 
compound ‘ interest In the writings of Bhas- 
kara (q v ) problems appear like the following 
“ If the interest of a hundred for a month and 
one third be five and one fifth, sav what is the 
interest of sixty-two and a half for three 
months and one fifth? ’’ In Greece the inter- 
est (roA 09 ) was apparently not restneted bv 
laws but the rate varied from 12 per cent to 18 
])cr cent In Rome, interest was called fetiys, 
or, later, v.sura (generally in the plural, vsvrw) 
The late was at first unrestricted, but the Duo- 
decim Tabulae (450 b c ) limited it as between 
Romans to per cent The Lev Gennnn 
(342 B c ) prohibited the taking of interest, 
but, like the medieval law, it was probably laxl}' 
enforced In later Roman times the Eastern 
custom of monthly interest came into use, th(‘ 
ordinary rale being 1 per cent, or 12 per cent 
per annum In (hccro’s time 48 per cent 
was allowed, but by the time of Justinian this 
had been reduced to 6 per cent Some idea 
of percentage appears in the usuiw centefamor, 
or 1 per cent per month The “id quod in- 
terest ” of the Middle Ages came in the thir- 
teenth century to be agreed to in advance, 
and Leonardo of Pisa (see P'ibonacci) gives 
problems involving 20 per cent Matthew 
Paris says that in his time 10 ])ei cent was 
exacted every two months, and that thus tin* 
unscrupulous “circumvented the needy in their 
necessities, cloaking their usury under the 
show of triide ” The supposed antagonism 
of the canon law to all forms of interest was 
seriously questioned in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries (as by Franciscus de Platea, 
Opus de restiiuhomhus iisurarum et excom- 
7 nunicati ambus; Johannes Nieder, Tractatus de 
contractibus mercatoruvi^ and others), and as a 
result the subject appears in many of the early 
printed arithmetics For example, Calandn 
(1491) speaks of lending money “per 3 armi a 
10 per cento lanno ” Some of these writers 
introduce the subject under protest, as a 
“diabolical” one, as in the case of Cataneo 
(1546), Gemma Frisius (1540), and Pagani 
(1591) From that time to the present, the 
topic lias appeared in practically all arithmetics. 
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Compound interest was known to the 
Romans, and was not forbidden by the earlier 
laws. It appeared in printed arithmetics in 
the sixteenth century as interest “ h capo d' 
anno (compounded from the first of each 
year), and “ i\ capo d’ alcim tempo” (com- 
pounded from the beginning of some other 
fixed peiiod). From the Italians the latter 
passed over to the French as “ meritc a chef 
de terme ” (Trenchant, 15G6), and to the 
Dutch as interest op interest ” It was 
unjustly chaiged that compound interest was 
chiefiy used by the Hebrews (“vsitato da ghhc- 
brei ne suoi Banchi,” as Pagani writes in 
1591), and it was occasionally called by their 
name (“ che cluamano Giudaica,” as the Italian 
edition of Gemma Fnsius misspelled it in 
1567, ‘Tien loodtsch profijt,” as Vander 
Schuere gave it m 1 000) 

The method of reckoning simple interest 
has never been settled. The year is about 
3651 ^ong, and hence there is jiractically 
no such thing as exact interest For conven- 
ience 360 days are taken for the year in ordi- 
nary computations, and 865 days for more 
accurate work Tables were caily constructed 
to facilitate computation, and they appear m 
many of the first printed aiithmctics 

As an educational topic, interest usually 
appears among the early applications of per- 
centage The subject has become unduly 
complicated m the schools through the elab- 
oration of problems requiring the finding of 
the time, rate, or principal The chief empha- 
sis should always be laid upon the finding of 
the interest, the other cases demanding rela- 
tively little attention 

The growth of banking facilities has devel- 
oped short-term notes to such an extent that 
the subject as formerly taught is losing much 
of its practical value. Interest is now com- 
monly paid every thirty, sixty, or lunety days, 
or else every year, and wc may reasonably 
expect a gradual simplification of the subject 
as taught in the schools D. E. S 

INTERFERENCE OF HABITS. — Mental 
processes of all types are so interrelated that 
no single phase of mental life can develop 
without influencing all of the other types of 
activity The same is true m general of the 
pliysiological processes of body activity Thus, 
if one moves a certain portion of the body, 
the circulatory system responds by abstracting 
blood from other parts of the body and sending 
it to the exercised region If now the individ- 
ual trams himself so that a certain portion of 
his body, or a certain type of thought, is highly 
cultivated, he may thereby interfere with an 
equally high development of other phases of 
his nature. Examples of interference of mental 
haoits can readily be drawn from ordinary 
experience The individual who is very much 
interested in natural objects is not likely to 
develop an equal degree of interest in literary 
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forms Id 10 individual who lias learned one 
form of handwriting cannot so readily take 
on another type In short, the negative side 
of habit cultivation is one which deserves very 
full recogmtion m educational discussions 
Whenever a habit has been perfected, the pos- 
sibilities of developing other habits are corre- 
spondingly curtailed When two habits must 
be cultivated side by side and mutually 
interfere with each other, they require more 
exercise for their perfection than would bo 
required for a single habit unaccompanied by 
the interfering type of activity The whole 
matter here under discussion relates itself to the 
problem of formal discipline (g.v.). C. H. J. 

See Habit. 
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Anoell, J R , PiLLSBURY, W B , and Judd, C H 
Symposium of three articles Educ. Rev , June, 1908, 
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INTERFERENCE TONE. — See Combina- 
tion Tones 

INTERMEDIATE GRADES — The middle 
grades of tho elementary school, always the 
fourth and fifth, and sometimes inclusive of the 
third or sixth grades H S 

See Elementary Schools, Primary Grades; 
Grammar Grades, Grading and Promotion 

INTERMEDIATE HIGH SCHOOL — A 

term applied, m a few cities, to a school inter- 
mediate betw’een the elementary school system 
and the high school proper, and including parts 
of each The city of Berkeley, ( ’al , olTers 
a good illustration of the use of tho term 
Here the first six years of the elementary school 
system are taught by grade teachers, and along 
grade lines The seventh, eighth, and ninth 
years are grouped together, in separate build- 
ings, termed Intermediate High Schools, and 
arc taught by teachers who have had college 
training, and on the departmental system 
(See Departmental System ) The course of 
instruction during these years is materially 
enriched, and certain options are offered These 
schools also serve to make the transition to 
the high school easier The teiitli, eleventh, 
and twelfth years then constitute the regular 
high school. The plan serves also to relieve the 
pressure for seating space in both the elemen- 
tary schools and the high schools, as two or more 
intermediate high schools may be provided for 
in different parts of the city, and these serve 
to take two grades out of eaifii elemontarv 
school and one out of the high school While 
not saving anything in classiooms, it provides 
better for the educational needs of the city. 
The main argument for the plan, however, 
lies on the educational side. E. P. C. 

See High Schools, Six-Year. 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS S(‘(' Eu:- 
MENTAUY Schools; (jRAMMar (Jrades, In- 
termediate IIioH School; Germans, Fni ( v- 
TioN IN, UTuIor Middle Schools. 

INTERMISSION — See Recesses; Ses- 
sion, Length of. 

INTERNAL SPEECH, INNER SPEECH.— 

The efforts to carry on ideational processes 
are accompanied by certain incipient (contrac- 
tions of the vocal organs These incipient 
contractions of the vocal organs can be shown 
to be of the highest importance in the formation 
of ideas. Whenever they are interrupted, th(‘ 
individual is handicapped in memory and in 
clearness of recognition.. The distinction be- 
tween internal speech and ordinary syH'ech 
IS not great m a child Here the tendencies 
arc always strong toward external, comph'ti' 
expression, but as development goes forward 
the individual suppress(‘s moi(' and more th(‘ 
grosser forms of activitv, and carn(\s on Ins 
nu'iital pr()cess(‘8 willi the aid of internal sp(H‘ch 
alone (Ml J 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS IN PE- 
DOLOGY — See Parenthood, Education 

FOR 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HOME 
EDUCATION. — See Parenthood, Education 

FOR 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF 
EDUCATION — Educational congresses hav(‘ 
been held in connection with practically all 
the international expositions {qv) of the last 
half century. There was an educational con- 
toence in connection with the international 
exposition held at London m 1S51, at which 
representatives from Germany, France, and the 
United States joined English educators in 
the discussion of the educational aspects of 
the exhibits and other topics of international 
interest The recently organized kindergarten 
{q V ) in Germany was one of the subjects dis- 
cussed at the London conference Americans 
who participated in this conference were Henry 
Barnard, Walter R Johnson, and Mrs. p]mma 
Willard (qq v ) Theie were also conferenc(*s 
on elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion at the Pans expositions of 1855 and 1867 
President F. A. P Barnard {q v ) was the 
official representative of the United States at 
both congresses Somewhat broader in scope 
and more international in character was the 
conference held at the Vienna exposition of 
1873. The various phases of infant education 
and child welfare — the crdche, the salle 
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dV/.s//(, llic kiudcigarU'ii, the car(‘ and tiain- 
mg of defc‘ctiv(‘ children — the blind, the deaf, 
aud th(‘ t('('bl(‘-mmded; elementary education, 
school gard(‘n.s, and sex in education wen* 
among the subjects pr('scntcd The United 
Slat(‘s was represented by John Eaton, Jolin 
1) Philbrick, and Edward Seguin (qq v ) 

Foul iiiteriiational congresses of education 
liave been held in the United States, — Phila- 
d(‘h)hia, 1876, New Orleans, 1885, GJiicago, 
1893, and St Louis, 1904 At the international 
conf(Tence on (‘ducation held in connection 
with the exposition which celebrated the lirst 
anniveisary of American Independence, thirteen 
foreign countries and most of the states of the 
American Union were represented Sir Richard 
Barry of Australia presided, and Gommissioner 
of Education John Eaton organized the pro- 
gram, which included ten topics foi discussion, 
— courses of study, methods of instruction, 
supervision of schools, pedagogical museums and 
exhibits, technical education, traimng of teach- 
ers, the kindergarten and elemental y schools, 
univ(‘rsitv and piofessional education, and th(‘ 
education oi women 

The tliird Pans conference was held in con- 
nection with the international exposition of 
1878 Besides tlie general congresses then' 
were numerous special conferences on the edu- 
cation of the blind and deaf, technical and in- 
dustiial education, etc The United State^ 
w^as reprcNsented by J(din 1) Philbrick, James 
P Wickiu’shan, and F A P Barnard (qq r ) 

There was also a general conference on edu- 
cation at the Brussels exposition of 1880, at 
which William T Harris ri'jiresimted th(‘ 
United Stat(‘S 

The second American congress was held in 
connection with the international cotton expo- 
sition at New Orleans, February, 1885 John 
Eaton, Gommissioner of Education, presided 
Besides the general meetings, tlieie weri' 
departmental meetings devoted to elenumtary, 
secondary, and superior instruction, school 
architecture and hygiene, care and training of 
dc^fective, dependent, and delinquent children, 
national aid to education, caie of the Indians, 
and educational journalism The fourth Paris 
congress was held in 1889, at which M Gri^ard 
iq r ) presided There WTre three general 
congresses of education — primary, secondai^ , 
and superior instruction — and six special 
congresses — physical education, commercial 
and industrial education, psychology, matlu*- 
matics, and chemistry 

The third American congress was held at 
Chicago in 1893 in connection wnth the (Colum- 
bian exposition and under the auspices of the 
National Education Association (q r ). Wil- 
liam T Harris presided Besides the general 
sessions there were fifteen departmental con- 
gresses, including higher, secondary, and ele- 
mentary education , experimental (genetic ) 
and rational psychology, school supervision, 
manual training; the kindergarten, training 
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of teachers, and educational journalism Most 
of the countries of the world were represented. 
The fifth and last Paris congress was held in 
1900. It included practically every phase of 
educational activity, and conferences (-more 
than twenty) were in session for two months 

The fourth American congress was held at 
St. Louis, September, 1904 Its purpose was 
to bring to the consciousness of the world 
the too much neglected idea of the unity of 
truth ” In consequence the congress was 
orgamzed into seven general divisions — nor- 
mative science, historical science, physical 
science, utilitarian science, mental science, 
social regulation, and social culture These 
divisions were again subdivided into a great 
number of departmental conferences (128 in 
all), m each of which the fundamental methods 
and the progress of the century formed the 
basis of the addresses A second international 
congress of education was held at Brussels m 
1910 Besides the general congress on popular 
education there were numerous departmental 
congresses. 

In addition to these general congresses of 
education, there have been a number of special 
congresses, such as the International Congress 
of Home Education, with meetings at Liege in 
1905, Milan in 1906, and Brussels in 1910, 
the International Congress of School Hygiene 
at Nuremberg in 1904, London, 1907, and Pans, 
1910, the International Congress of Psy- 
chology at Pans, 1889, London, 1892, Munich, 
1896, Pans, 1900, Rome, 1905, and Ceneva, 
1909, the International Congress of Technical 
Education at Bordeaux, 1886, Pans, 1889 
and 1900, London, 1897, and Brussels, 1910; 
International Congress of Educators of the 
Deaf at Pans, 1878 and 1900, Milan, 1880, 
Brussels, 1883, Chicago, 1893, and Edinburgh, 
1907 ; and International Congress for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind at Pans, 1900, Brussels, 
1902, Naples, 1909, and Cairo, 1911 

W S M 

See Expositions, International, and Edu- 
cation 
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INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF 
TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS — See 

Teachers and Professors, International 
Exchange of. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW — See Politi- 
cal Science 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE, EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASPECTS OF. — See Peace, Educa- 
tional Aspects of 

INTERNATIONALISM, FOUNDATION 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF, THE HAGUE, 
HOLLAND — The main purpose of this 
Foundation, organized in 1910, is to promote 
internationalism in movements foi intellectual 
and social progress, and is part of the broader 
movement for world’s peace It aims to es- 
tablish permanent international oiganizations 
dealing with related problems and grouped 
according to related interests Three such 
bureaus already exist Buieau do la Com- 
mission permanent des Congres inter natioiiaux 
dc M6dicine (1909), Bureau permanent d(‘ 
la Federation intei national de Phairnaeie 
(1910), and the Bureau permanent de Tln- 
stitut international de Statistique (1912). 
Other bureaus are contemplated for pure 
science and letters, hygiene, and technology 
The leading spirit in the movement is Dr 
P H Eijkman, director of the Preliminary 
Office of the Foundation and author of Llnler- 
nationalisme mMical and L’liiternationalisme 
scieMtifique 

See Scientific Societies 
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Winslow, C E A The Movement for Scientihc Intor- 
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INTERPRETATION — Every impression 
has added to it in individual experience certain 
meanings, which are derived through compari- 
son and memory. These added phases of 
experience which enlarge the significance of a 
given impression are called interpretations. 
Whenever, therefore, an impression is enlarged 
upon through mental activity we have an 
example of interpretation. In common usage. 
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this term is employed to cover such cases as 
translation of a j^assage from a foreign language 
where the additional factors are the elements 
of the vernacular which are used to explain 
the foreign terms. An example of psychological 
meaning is that of a sound which in addition 
to being heard is amplified by association and 
understood as a word. C H J 

Reference; — 

Stout, G F. Manual of Psychology, Bk II, ch ii (New 
York, 1899 ) 

INTERVAL. — The lapse of time between 
one event and another is known as a temporal 
interval, the qualitative difference between one 
tone and another is known as a tonal interval, 
distance in space is designated a spatial inter- 
val In general, any transition from one point 
to another involves the traversing of an 
interval C. H J 

INTERVAL. — See Musical Terms 

INTOXICATION — In the broadest sense 
anv kind of poisoning, usually rcstrie1t‘d to tlu‘ 
imuital and physical effects lollowing an o\(‘i- 
poweimg dose of poison, and jiopularly used 
to designate the irumtal condition following the 
continued or excessive use of alcoliolic iKpiors 

Two kinds of intoxication are recognized 
that of endogenous and that of exogtmous 
origin. Endogenous intoxication is due to tin* 
j)oisons (toxins) manufactured within the body 
by its ddferent organs, such as those of faulty 
metabolism from disease of tlie liver or ol tin* 
gastro-mtestinal tract, and the condition is 
then known as or called autotoxic The 
exogenous intoxications arc due to the inltu- 
duction into the body of substances that act 
deletcnously upon the organs, and es])ecially 
upon the nervous system Intermediate be- 
tween these two kinds of intoxication aie the 
intoxications due to toxins produced by micio- 
organisms In this foim of intoxication the 
micro-organisms are introduced from without, 
but the formation of the toxins takes plac(‘ 
within the body. Because of the latter t.nt 
these intoxications are usually classed with the 
endogenous 

Endogenous Intoxication. — Normally, dige s- 
tion is the chemical breaking up of tlie food 
into simpler compounds that may be absoilxal 
and utilized for the upbuilding and the repair- 
ing of the body. Abnormal conditions occui, 
however, in which the chemical division of tin* 
food does not stop when the food is fit for bodily 
^consumption, but continues to the elaboration 
of some products that are deleterious to tht* 
organs. With the normal working of the kid- 
neys and the liver most of tlu'se produ(;ts aie 
taken care of, are rapidly changed into innocu- 
ous compounds and excreted. In the normal 
working of the body tissues are broken down 
and the metabolic products are eliminated 


through the joint action of th(' kidneyh and 
the liver It requires the normal activity of 
both of these organs, and of many others, to 
keep the body in a normal chemical condition, 
and if these organs be diseased, there may be 
too great a formation or a lack of elimination 
of the waste products, with the result of poison- 
ing all the tissues This is in an autotoxic con- 
dition. 

The auto-intoxication effects from diseases of 
the thyroid glands are well recognized. The 
congemtal absence of the gland is productive 
of imbecility {q v ) of the form known as 
cietimsm {q r ) In exophthalmic goiter hal- 
lucinations and states of anxiety and of agi- 
tation are found In myxeederna, the mental 
symptoms arc stupidity, apathy even to the 
d(‘gree of complete dementia, attention, appre- 
hension, association, and memory defects 
In this connection it is worthy of note that 
Kraepelin at first grouped dementia precox 
with thyreogenous insanity, and there have 
been repeated attempts to explain all the 
symptoms in dementia precox from an auto- 
toxic standpoint 

Exogenous Intoxication — Most drugs, when 
taken m sufficient quantities, produce mental 
and physical symptoms that may be called 
intoxications Certain drugs have this prop- 
erty more than others and are called intoxi- 
cants, hypnotics, narcotu's, and anaesthetics 
(See Anesthesia ) Among these we find 
ether, chloroform, chloial and its derivatives, 
sulphonal, trional, paraldehyde, urethane, ve- 
ronal, hedonal, ethyl and methyl alcohols, and 
nitrous oxide Opium and its derivatnes 
{e g morphine), cocaine, atropine, hyoscine, 
salicylates, mercury, lead and many other 
substances give similar symptoms of intoxica- 
tion Some of these produce intoxication effects 
only after long-continued use, and the effects 
are somewdiat similar to those of chronic 
poisoning I^ad poisoning may result in a 
condition similar to that of alcohol Halluci- 
nations, agitation, anxiety, incoheience, dis- 
oiientation, and intellectual defects may be 
present Morphine brings about hyjienesthe- 
sias, hallucinations, slow and slightly inco- 
herent mental state, but usually mcmoiy is not 
impaired. For the effect of alcohol see Al- 
('OHOL, Use and Psychological Effect of 

Although most of the intoxications of 
exogenous origin are found in adults, it should 
be rememhiTod that children may be similarly 
affected The use of soothing syrups, of cer- 
tain patent medicines, and even of physicians’ 
prescriptions containing any of the drugs 
mentioned above may produce intoxication 
It is well known that soothing syrups contain 
morphine in some form, and once the habit is 
formed in a child we have a condition similar to 
that of the adult morphine fiend Many 
patent medicines contain alcohol, and from their 
use (or abuse) there may result an alcohol 
intoxication, usually of a chronic nature. 
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Whenever a child exhibits any dc'gree of 
stupidity, of incoherence, or of agitation, and 
always when hallucinations are present, a 
careful examination regarding the food and 
drink should be made. Special attention 
should be paid to the quantity of candy and 
its nature, for it is known that alcohol may be 
formed in the intestine from ingested sugar, 
and it may be introduced in the form of 
“brandy drops, which are not uncommonly 
sold to children. Lead in toys and in drinking 
water is another common intoxicant, but the 
symptoms are usually chronic. S. I. F. 
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INTROSPECTION. — This is the method 
of psychology whereby the individual observes 
his own internal mental processes For ex- 
ample, one has a feeling of pleasure, and when 
he notes this fact and observes its character 
he is introspecting his own mind. Attention 
has always been called to the difhculties of such 
introspective observation. The will to turn 
one^s attention upon one’s self interferes with 
the normal flow of normal processes. Most 
introspection is therefore retrospection For- 
merly it was said that introspection was the 
only method of psychological investigation 
With the development of experimentation in 
psychology it has become obvious that one can 
study the mental activity of another individual 
without coming into direct contact with the 
inner mental processes involved. C. H. J. 

See Psychology. 
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INTmTION. — A name given to direct, 
as distinct from mediate or logical knowledge. 
In the history of thought two types of intui- 
tion have been discriminated: sense perception 
and rational perception. With respect to the 
former, the chief problem has been whether it 
is in and of itself a mode of knowledge, or 
whether it is a mode of judgment, that is, 
of inferential interpretation. If the former, 
there is such a thing as knowledge without 
thinking; in the latter case, the instantane- 
ous character of a perceptual intuition ex- 
presses the fact that recurring previous infer- 
ences have finally formed an automatically 
operative habit. The perception is then, in its 
strict sense, a re-cognition, a knowing in terms 
of prior knowings that involved judging. In 
this controversy, the party that held that per- 
ception was acquired rather than primitive 


intuitive knowledge is admitted to have been 
successful. However, as far as the philosophi- 
cal point at issue was concerned, this conclusion 
was offset by recourse to sensation as a sub- 
stitute form of immediate knowledge. The 
doctrine of rational intuition was first sys- 
tematically developed by Plato. He felt the 
need of some way of knowing which should 
combine the rationality of discussive, or de- 
monstrative, knowledge with the directness and 
vitality of pure immediacy. So he introduced 
the conception of a face-to-face perception by 
pure reason of ultimate absolute essences (sec* 
Idea). This intuition involved a mutual in- 
terpenetration of knower and known and an 
assimilation of the former to the latter. This 
motif was developed by the Neo-Platonists in 
their conception of an ecstatic vision trans- 
cending all logical categories, and by the mystic 
school of Christian theologians in the idea of 
the beatific vision of God 

In the Platonic tradition rational intuition 
was an envisagemcnt of absolute reality, and 
implied a quasi-mystic factor. After the 
collapse of the doctrine of innate ideas {q.v ) 
the rationalistic anti-mystic school introduced 
the idea of rational intuition of abstract truths, 
like those of morals and mathematics. This 
doctrine of an immediate certitude of first and 
necessary truths became the bulwark of the 
Scotch school in opposition to the skeptical 
turn given empiricism by Hume. Kant em- 
ployed the notion of an intuitive understanding 
as an ideal of knowledge, unattainable but use- 
ful in providing a limiting notion by which both 
sense perception and reflective judgment could 
be criticised and their pretensions to yield 
more than relative knowledge exposed. In 
contemporary thought Bergson has introduced 
an interesting variation of the idea of rational 
intuition. According to him, logical or dis- 
cursive intelligence has been evolved in the 
interests of action, and is accordingly quite 
unadapted to the speculative task of grasping 
Reality in itself. Intelligence and instinct 
represent, however, diverging lines of evolu- 
tion out of a common reality; while a sort of 
vague penumbra of instinct still surrounds the 
clear-cut outlines of intellectual knowledge. 
By retracing that phase of the evolution of 
reality which has taken the road of instinct, 
human beings may by an extreme effort of will 
bring about a fusion of intellectual results with 
the residual penumbra of instinct they still di- 
rectly possess, and thereby secure at least a 
fleeting glimpse of the inner creative impetus 
of reality itself. J. D. 

See Empiricism; Idea; Innate Idea; 
Mysticism; Neo-Platonism; etc. 

INVENTION. — A general term referring 
to that type of mental activity whereby one 
departs from experience which he has had and 
works out a novel combination (See Imagi- 
nation, Ideas ) In its usual form invention 
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realizes itself in the construction after the 
pattern of the mental recombination of some 
external mechanism. Thus, the inventor of a 
machine, after working out the relations be- 
tween the parts of the machine in his mind, 
realizes his ideas in some actual construction. 

Royce has shown that the range of individual 
possibility of invention seems to be limited by 
certain habits of the individiiars life One 
cannot deliberately invent a new form without 
exhibiting his natural tendency to operate 
within a fairly limited range of possible forms. 
That individual who is capable of the largest 
number of unique combinations is said to be 
most inventive His mental activities are 
closely related in type to biological variations 
{q V,) C. H. J. 

See Genius; Imagination; Imitation 
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Royce, J. Outlines of Psychology, ch. xiii (London 
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INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. — A term 
rather loosely used in the United States to 
designate an introduction to elementary geom- 
etry, the pupil being led to discover for him- 
self the theorems he is to prove, and to invent 
the proofs It is substantially the same as the 
heuristic teaching of the beginnings of geom- 
etry m the German schools The Germans 
have an expression, Vaischulc der Geometney 
that happily represents this initial stage In 
this are developed the fundamental concepts 
of plane and solid geometry, and the mensura- 
tion of the simplest forms This is followed 
by easy propositions relating to angles and 
triangles, with simple constructions by the aid 
of the ruler and compasses This is taken up 
in the spirit suggested by the name Inventional 
Geometry The latter term is not a fortunate 
one, since it gives the impression that it refers 
to a kind of geometry different from that of the 
secondary school, as is the case ^nth the pro- 
jective and descriptive geometries, when it 
really refers only to a method of teaching a 
part of that geometry to young pupils. For 
this reason it is not liable to be used exten- 
sively. The spirit suggested by the term is, 
however, worthy of serious attention Up to 
the present time the work in geometry in the 
elementary grades has been little besides men- 
suration, and under the present school condi- 
tions there is not likely to be any change in 
this limitation With departmental teaching 
in grades seven and eight it would be quite 
possible to introduce the German plan. 

Inductive geometry is, as the term indicates, 
substantially synonymous with inventional 
geometry as it is usually considered The first 
steps in any science may properly be inductive, 
leading to the discovery of probable truths. 
This should be followed by the deductive stage 
in which tlie probable becomes the veritable 


INVOLUNTi^Y ACTION. — That form of 
behavior in which no conscious choice or de- 
liberation is present. 

See Will. 

INVOLUTION. — The operation of raising 
a number to a power. The word comes from 
the idea of rolling or involving a number into 
itself by means of multiplication, and was not 
common until rather recently. The earlier 
arithmetics proceed at once to Evolution (the 
extraction of roots) without any preliminary 
work on Involution Thus in De Arte Sup- 
putandi of Tonstall (1522), division (De parti- 
tione) is followed by roots (De qvadrati et cvbi 
lateribvs invcstigandis) The reason for the 
presence of a chapter on Involution in arith- 
metic IS to be sought in the reflex influence of 
algebra on the subject There is no need for 
the word m elementary arithmetic, nor for any 
more than a passing reference to the subject, 
together with the expansion of (a -f 5)^, if 
square root is to be studied, and of (a 4- by, 
if cube root is included It may confidently 
be expected that the topic will cease to have 
any separate treatment in elementary arith- 
metic. D. E. S. 

IOWA, STATE OF — Originally a part of 
the Louisiana purchase, and organized as a 
part of the Territory of Missouri in 1812, 
Michigan in 1834, Wisconsin in 1836, and as 
the separate Territory of Iowa in 1838 It 
was admitted to the Union in 1846 as the 
twenty-ninth state. It is located in the west- 
ern portion of the North Central Division, and 
has a land area of 55,475 square miles In 
size it IS one fourth larger than Pennsylvania, 
and nearly as large as the six New England 
states In 1910 Iowa had a population of 
2,224,771 and a density of population of 40 01 
persons to the square mile 

Educational History. — The first school in 
Iowa was taught m 1830, near the present site 
of Keokuk Bv the time of the organization 
of the territory in 1838 some forty schools were 
in existence in different places. All of these 
were private or subscription schools The 
first school building, a combined church and 
schoolhouse, was erected near Dubuque in 
1833 By the time of the admission of Iowa 
in 1846, there were one hundred log school- 
houses in the state In January, 1838, five 
seminaries were chartered for Iowa by the 
Wisconsin Teriitorial Legislature, but no 
means of maintaining these schools was pro- 
vided. Two colleges were also chartered at 
the same time The first legislature under 
the territory of Iowa enacted the first school 
law in 1838. This provided for the formation 
of districts, the establishing of schools, and 
authorized the voters of each district to levy 
taxes for schools up to a total of five mills and 
$10 per person. The second legislature in 
1840 enacted a law which made provision for 
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free public schools, but the law was in advance 
of public sentiment, and practically remained 
a dead letter The census of 1840 reported 
but one academy and sixty-three common 
schools in the territory In 1841 the office of 
Tcrntorial Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion was created, but the superintendent made 
but a single report, and the office was abolished 
the next year Though the territorial gov- 
ernors urged important action, little was ac- 
complished during the territorial period. 

The state constitution of 1846 made careful 
provision for the establishment of a system 
of state schools. A Supcimteiident of Public 
Instruction was provided for, to be elected for 
three-year periods by the peojile, the General 
Assembly was instructed to provide for a sys- 
tem of common schools by which a school 
should be kept up and suppoited foi three 
months in each school district each year; and 
the school and university funds were enumer- 
ated and declared perpetual funds, the income 
only to be used At the time of admission to 
the Union there were 416 school districts in the 
state The law of 1847 made partial provision 
for carrying out the insti notions of the constitu- 
tion The election of a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was provided foi, who was 
to look after the school fund and report to the 
legislature, means of organizing school dis- 
tricts, electing directors, raising funds for 
schoolhouses, the inspection of schools, and the 
examination of teachers by the inspectors were 
also provided for School fund commissioners 
were to be appointed in each county to manage 
the county’s share of the school fund and to 
report to the 8tate Superintendent In 1848 
the legislature authorized a district tax both 
for schoolhouses and support, and in 1857 
towns and cities were authorized to provide 
a graded school system, including schools in 
which languages other than English might be 
taught, and to levy a tax up to five mills there- 
for. Notwithstanding these efforts, the schools 
continued to be supported in large part by the 
rate bill until 1858, when they were made free, 
while inspection and examination of teachers 
existed little more than in name In 1857 
there were 3265 school districts in the state 
In 1857 a new constitution was adopted 
which made detailed and very advanced pro- 
vision for a strong state school system The 
constitutional provisions relating to education 
were divided into two parts The first made 
detailed provision for a State Hoard of Educa- 
tion, to be elected by tlie peoph*, and consti- 
tuted it a legislative body with jiower to make 
laws and rules and regulations for the schools, 
levy taxes, make appropriations, and to appoint 
a Secretary, who was to supersede the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and act as the 
executive officer of the board This board 
was charged with the duty of providing for a 
svstem of common schools whereby a common 
school should be kept uj) in each school district 


at least three months each year. A final clause 
gave the legislature power at any time after 
the year 1863 to reorganize the board and 
abolish its legislative functions, and this was 
done in 1864 The second part of the article 
on education made detailed provision for the 
care of the school lands and school funds, pro- 
vided for its increase, and for the distribution 
of its income In the preceding year the 
Governor of the state had been authorized to 
appoint a commission to revise the school laws 
of the state and to provide an efficient school 
system for Iowa Horace Mann and the 
Chancellor of the State University, Amos Dean, 
were the two commissioners who framed the 
report. The commission submitted their lec- 
ommendations m the form of a bill, December, 
1856, but it was not until early in 1858 that 
any action was taken The recommendations 
weie then enacted into law by both the legis- 
lature and the new Board of Education. The 
^Gate” was abolished, and the schools were 
made free to all the children in the state, the 
office of county superintendent was established 
for the examination of teachers and the visita- 
tion of schools, county institutes were to be 
established and to receive aid, county high 
schools were authorized, and the toWnship 
was made the unit of organization, and the 
school districts were reduced to subdistricts 
Later, in 1858, cities and towns were allowed to 
organize into independent districts, and since 
then this objectionable permission has been 
extended and extended, until now any village 
of 100 residents may segregate itself and form 
an independent district, and thus escape th(‘ 
burden of general taxation From 334 inde- 
pendent districts and 1176 school townships 
in 1870, the number has increased to 3766 
independent districts and 1182 school town- 
ships m 1005 The new law of 1858, providing 
for taxation for free schools, was enacted at a 
time of great financial stringency, when the 
people found it difficult to accept any new 
financial burdens, and the new legislative 
State Board of Education did a valuable serv- 
ice, during the few years of its existence, in 
steadying affairs and in upholding the new law 
until the people could get used to it and accept 
it In 1864 the board was abolished and the 
office of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction was revived. This law marks the 
establishment of the present school system, the 
changes since then having been nearly all in 
the nature of the expansion and development 
of the system 

In 1847 the State University had been 
founded, and in 1868 the Agricultural College 
was opened In 1849 the first permission to 
form higher grades m schools had been granted; 
in 1851 the first graded school had been organ- 
ized; and in 1870 the County High School Law 
was passed. In 1868 the standards for cer- 
tificating teachers were raised, and in 1882 a 
State Board of Examiners was (*r(‘at(‘(l and 
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state teachers’ certificates authorized. In 
1876 women were made eligible to hold school 
offices, and in the same year the state normal 
school was established In 1896 school cor- 
porations were authorized to provide free 
textbooks if permitted to do so by vote of the 
people In 1882 Arbor Day was instituted In 
1906 a compulsory education law was enacted 
In 1911 the consolidation of schools and the 
transportation of pupils, free high school tuition, 
and county teachers training classes were pro- 
vided for. 

Present School System — The school sys- 
tem of Iowa, as at present organized, is as 
follows At the head is a State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, elected by the people for 
two-year terms. He is charged with the duty 
of preparing and distributing courses of study 
for the rural and high schools of the state, of 
collecting and publishing certain kinds of 
statistical information, of preparing questions 
for the use of county teachers’ examinations 
and grading the papers; of rendering opinions 
and determining appeals from the decisions of 
the county superintendents, of calling the 
county superintendents together in convention, 
of designating a time and place foi holding 
county institutes and approving the conductors 
selected, and of making an annual report to 
the Auditor of State and a biennial report to 
the (Governor His salary is $2200, with $300 
foi traveling expenses He is also cx officio 
a member of the State Educational Board of 
Examiners and president of the board, of 
the board of regents of the state university, 
of the board of tiustees of the State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, and of 
the board of trustees of the state normal 
school, and president of this board 

The State Educational Board of Examiners 
IS the nearest approach to a State Board of 
Education that Iowa has had since the abolition 
of that board in 1864 It was established in 
1882 to hold examinations for state teachers’ 
certificates, and is composed of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the president 
of the state university, the principal of the 
state normal school, and two persons ap- 
pointed by the Governor for four-year terms, 
one of whom must be a woman They are 
charged with the duty of holding two examina- 
tions annually for state certificates and state 
diplomas, they may issue special certificates 
for special lines of work, and may validate 
certificates from other states if these have been 
issued on equivalent requirements This 
board is also a board of inspection and super- 
vision of schools for the training of teachers, 
approving institutions, and providing rules for 
the certification of graduates of the approvi'd 
institutions The board also makes out lists 
of books for which the hbiary fund mav be 
spent by the School I’)ir('ctors of the state 

For each county a count v supiM’intendeiit 
IS (‘h'cted by the jieople for two-year tiTins 


He is to serve as a means of communication 
between the State Superintendent and the 
township or district school authorities, inusf 
visit the schools of the counfiy, must hold four 
examinations for county teachers’ certificates 
each year, using questions prepared by the 
State Superintendent, and transmit the answer 
pajiers, with his opinions and impressions, to 
the State Superintendent for grading, may 
conduct a special examination with the per- 
mission of the State Examination Board, if 
there should prove to be a shortage of teachers 
for the county; must conduct an annual 
county teachers’ institute, must see that all 
school laws are enforced, and must make an 
annual report to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction To qualify for the office, a 
county superintendent must hold a first-grade 
county teachers’ certificate, a state teacheis’ 
certificate, or a life diploma. The salary is 
$1250 a year for all counties There also 
exists in each county a rudimentary type of a 
county board of education, consisting of the 
county superintendent, the county auditor, 
and the county board of supervisors The 
duty of this county board seems to be only to 
submit the question of county umformity in 
school textbooks to the voters of the county, 
\vhen petitioned to do so by one third of the 
school directors of the county, and to adopt 
uniform textbooks for the county in case the 
voters decide that they want county uniformity 
Aside from a certain centralized control ovei 
teachers’ institutes, and the examination of 
teachers, Iowa may be said to represent a de- 
centralized system, somewhat analogous to 
that of certain New England states, as the 
greatest power and authority is in the hands of 
the township and district school corporations 
l^^aeh congressional township was created a 
school township by the law of 1858, but since 
then great numbers of independent districts 
have been organized Wlnle the township is 
nominally the unit of organization, with sub- 
districts, as a matter of fact, any city, town, 
or village having 100 residents, and any rural 
subdistrict may be set off as independent 
school districts, having their own board of 
school directors, escaping township taxes, 
and managing their own affairs, subject only 
to the control of the county and state superin- 
tendents, as enumerated above This is the 
weakest feature of the Iowa school system. 
Subdistricts and townships hold annual school 
meetings Women are eligible for school 
offices, and may vote on all questions relating 
to taxes and the voting of bonds Subdistrict 
annual meetings have the power to elect a 
member of the board of school directors, and 
to vote extra subdistrict taxes for maintenance 
or for schoolhouse purposes The township 
annual meeting has power to direct a change 
of textbooks; to provide for free textbooks; 
to add to the branches of instruction; to sell, 
lease, or let school property, to authoriz(‘ the 
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construction of roads to the schoolhouses; 
and to vote bonds and a schoolhouse tax up to 
ten mills. Township boards are required to 
take an annual school census in June, to notify 
the county superintendent when the schools 
arc to begin; to determine the amount of the 
teachers’ and contingent fund necessary, and 
to notify the county board of supervisors, whose 
duty it is to levy it, to prescribe the course of 
study for the schools, to care fur the school prop- 
erty, locate schoolhouses, determine what 
schools pupils may attend and fix the length of 
term; to carry into effect the legal instructions 
of the annual school meeting , to elect teachers 
and dismiss them for cause; to designate school 
visitors from among their own number; and to 
make an annual financial report to the animal 
meeting and to the county superintendent. 
Boards of directors may also contract with 
other corporations to teach children if more 
convenient, or may furnish transportation, if 
cheaper, either witliin or without the township; 
may establish graded umon or high schools, of 
their own volition, may establish kindergartens 
and employ a township superintendent, may 
petition the county superintendent for a vote 
on county uniformity and free textbooks, may 
authorize each director to furmsh fuel, sup- 
plies, and a teacher for his subdistrict; must 
expend between five and fifteen cents pei pupil 
for the school library each year, and may ex- 
pend up to $25 per school per year for library 
and apparatus; may appoint a truant officer, 
may contract for all the textbooks used m the 
schools and buy and sell them to the pupils at 
cost, furnislung free books to indigeiits, or they 
may furmsh them free to all pupils and pay 
the expense out of the township contingent 
fund, if so directed by the annual school 
meeting. The treasurer of the board of 
directors receives all money due the town- 
ship or district and pays the same out on 
the order of the president and secretary of 
the board 

School Support. — At the time of its admission 
into the Union, Iowa received the sixteenth 
section in each township, or a total of 905,184 
acres from the government, for the benefit of 
common schools. The 500,000 acres of land 
granted to new states, some saline lands, 5 per 
cent of the sale of United States lands within 
the state (after 1857), and the net proceeds 
of the estates of persons dying without will or 
heir have been added to the pcimanent fund. 
The lands have all been sold, and a fund of 
about four and three quarter millions has been 
produced. The income on this was $214,132 80 
in 1905, and remains nearly constant from year 
to year. This is equal to about thirty cents 
per census child, five to twenty-one years of 
age, and is distributed to the counties by the 
State Auditor on this basis No state school 
tax is levied or appropriated. The only state 
grant for education, aside from the appropria- 
tions for the support of the higher educational 
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institutions, is a grant of $50 per county each 
year for the benefit of county institutes. 

In each county a county school tax of not 
less than one nor more than three mills must be 
levied for schools, and the proceeds of this tax 
together with the income from the state school 
fund and the net proceeds of all fines collected 
for breaches of the penal laws, is distributed 
by the county auditor to the different school 
corporations of the county wholly on the basis 
of the school census. Each school corporation 
raises the balance of the money needed to main- 
tain its schools by local taxation. When a 
district or town withdraws from the township 
organization and sots up an independent dis- 
trict, this action renders void any tax previously 
levied on the new independent district The 
result of this is to effectually prevent any 
equalization of school burdens, as the wealthier 
subdistricts can escape all general taxation 
except the county tax. The local tax for con- 
tingent funds is limited to $5 per census child 
and not over $75 per school, and the local tax 
for teachers’ salary fund is likewise limited to 
$15 per census child or $175 per school Low 
teachers’ wages are the result of such limita- 
tions. 

Educational Conditions — The state is es- 
sentially rural and agricultural, and the large 
number of small schools which must be main- 
tained IS probably the cause of the low expen- 
diture Of the total population about 75 per 
cent live in country districts, and onlv about 16 
per cent lived in the seventeen cities of over 
8000 inhabitants Of the total population 
99 4 per cent are white, and about 85 per cent 
are native born. The foreign-born are chiefly 
Germans, Scandinavians, and English. The 
state consequently has no negro problem or 
foreign problem to deal with The percentage 
of illiterates in the total population, ton years 
of age or over, was but 2.3 per cent, which, with 
Nebraska, was the lowest of any state in the 
Union. The compulsory attendance law re- 
quires that all children between seven and 
fourteen must attend school for sixteen weeks 
if physically and mentally capable and if living 
within two miles of a schoolhouse Private 
and parochial schools must make attendance 
reports. Any school corporation may appoint 
a truant officer, but the means provided for 
enforcing the law are not such as to ensure any 
adequate enforcement. 

In addition to the regular elementary school 
instruction, a number of counties provide some 
instruction in agriculture; about thirty cities 
and towns maintain kindergartens, a rapidly 
mcreasinfi; number report instruction in man- 
ual training; and in domestic science. School 
libraries exist in all schools, and each school 
corporation must devote from five to fifteen 
cents per census child to the purchase of 
books for the school library. The law pro- 
vides that the Bible shall not be excluded from 
the schools of the state, or from any state m- 
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Btitution, and readings from the Bible with a 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer by the teacher 
and school is authorized. 

Teachers and Training. — The state main- 
tains one large and well-organized normal school 
for the professional training of teachers, which 
has a little over 200 graduates annually In 
addition to the state normal school, a number 
of colleges assist the state in the preparation 
of teachers, being accredited for this purpose 
by the State Educational Board of Examineis, 
which 18 authorized to inspect and accredit 
such institutions, and to determine the condi- 
tions under which the graduates of these in- 
stitutions may receive teachers’ certificate.s 
Normal training classes in high schools were 
authorized in 1911, and in time they will add 
materially to the number of trained teachers in 
the state. All teachers’ certificates are issued 
by the state. 

Secondary and Higher Education — Graded 
schools and high schools are to be found in all 
the cities and larger towns, and also in manv 
of the independent districts and consolidated 
townships. The state is well supplied with 
high schools No state or county aid is given 
to them, each being maintained by local taxa- 
tion Although provision exists in the law for 
forming county high schools, few have been 
formed, and the law has not been regarded as 
successful 

The University of Iowa (qv) at Iowa Gitv, 
opened in 1855, and the Iowa State Agricul- 
tural College (qv) at Ames, opened in ISOS, 
form the culmination of the public school sys- 
tem of the state The state also maintains 
the Iowa Industrial (reformatory) School for 
Boys at Eldora; the Girls’ Industrial (leform- 
atory) School at Mitchclville, the Iowa C"ol- 
lege for the Blind at Vinton, the Iowa School 
for the Deaf at Council Bluffs, and the Iowa 
Institute for Feeble-Minded Children at Glen- 
wood E P. C. 
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IOWA COLLEGE, GRINNELL, lA. — 

See Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IA. — 

An agricultural and mechanical arts college for 
men and women founded by act of the state 
legislature in 1858. In the following year a 


farm of 640 acres was purchased for the use of 
the college. In 1862 the General Assembly 
accepted the land grant offered by Congress 
for the establishment of agricultural and me- 
chanical arts colleges. By a state act of 1882 
provision was made for giving a necessary 
liberal education m addition to the purely 
specialized courses The entrance require- 
ments are fifteen units The college offers 
four hve-year courses in engineering and four- 
teen four- year courses in engineering, the dif- 
ferent branches of agriculture, veterinary 
medicine, general science, and home economics, 
all leading to degrees The faculty consists of 
eighty-eight professors; there are eighty-four 
instructors and assistants In 1911, 2307 stu- 
dents were enrolled m different courses, includ- 
ing short winter courses and music. 

IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY, IOWA CITY, 

IA — A coeducational institution forming an 
integral part of the public educational system 
of the state An act establishing the univer- 
sity in Iowa City was passed in 1847, but the 
opening was postponed until 1855 Until 
1860 only a normal department was maintained 
Subsequently the following departments, now 
colleges, were added- law (1868), medicine 
(1870), homoeopathic medieine (1876), den- 
tistry (1882), pharmacy (1885), graduate 
(1905), applied science (1905) Since 1909 
the university, together with the State Teachers’ 
College and the State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts, is under the control of 
the State Board of Education The umversitv 
plant consists of thirty buildings on a campus 
of fifty aeies The ineome is derived from 
invested funds and state appropriations The 
university was among the first to orgamze 
university extension courses in different parts 
of the state, a movement which has met with 
success Students are admitted on satisfying 
the entrance requirements of fifteen units 
The usual university degrees are granted by the 
institution The total enrollment in all de- 
partments in 1909-1910, including summer 
session, was 2352 The faculty consists of 
sixty-nine members of professorial rank and 
150 instructors of other grades. 
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IOWA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. MT. 
PLEASANT, IA — A coeducational institu- 
tion founded in 1842 as the Mt Pleasant 
Collegiate Institute; the present title was 
adopted in 1854 It is under the auspices 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
university maintains an academy, college of 
liberal arts, normal, music, and commercial 
departments The entrance requirements are 
fifteen units. The college, on the completion 
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of appropriate courses, grants the degrees of 
A B., B S , and Ph B. There is a faculty 
of twenty-eight members. 

IRELAND, EDUCATION IN. — Early His- 
tory. — Under the Druids. — In the most 
valuable information given by Caesar about the 
druids (see Druids, Schools of the) there is 
much which may be almost certainly trans- 
ferred to the earliest teachers and schools of 
Ireland The Irish term for a druid was 
dial, modern draoi (d/ircc), but its genitive is 
druad, from whence no doubt the Latin druidis 
The Irish druids were the learned class in early 
Ireland, as they were in Gaul. They were the 
lawyers, poets, astronomers, and instructors 
of youth, and are intimately connected with all 
early Irish history and fiction. 

The invading Milesians had, according to 
Irish Tegend, three druids with them in their 
ships, one of them the poet Amergin They 
continue to be frequently mentioned, down to 
the times of the early Irish Saints They are 
met with not only as teachers or tutors, but 
also as ambassadors and spokesmen Kings 
were sometimes druids; so were poets The 
word, indeed, seems to have been used with 
much laxity in early Ireland, and they do not 
seem there to have formed a definitely estab- 
lished order or caste, still less a regulai sacrificial 
priesthood, as they did upon the Continent, 
nor does there appear anything to connect ihvm 
in any way with human sacrifice In the 
Latin lives of the Saints the word druid is 
generally translated by magus. Some of the 
early saints appear to have lived on fair terms 
with them 

When the druid died out as a druid is doubt- 
ful; tlie word evidently had an evil sound m the 
ears of the early C'hristians, and, while much 
of the druids’ teaching and school organization 
must have been quietly perpetuated, they 
themselves either disappeared or else silently 
adapted themselves to the changes introduced 
by Christianity. The doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, which was so vigorously insisted 
upon in Gaul (c/ Caesar de Bello Gallico, VI, 14) 
was perfectly familiar to the early Irish, as 
saga after saga shows us, though there is 
nothing to prove that the Irish druids elevated 
it into a doctrine to be taught in the schools 
with the deliberate ethical purpose of making 
men valiant Again the early books of the 
Brehon law (and the druids appear to have 
been the first brehons or judges) contain many 
curious teachings about the heavenly bodies, 
the colors of the various winds, and the like, 
things about which, as Csesar tells us, the 
Gaulish druids taught also There are many 
other indications that the Gaulish and the 
Irish druids liad much m common, as the chief 
teachers of their respective nations 

Schools of the Bards and Brehons. — With 
the gradual abolition of paganism in Ireland 
the druidic name seems to have died out, and 
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their place to have been taken by the bards 
and brehons, who were probably their direct, 
gradually christianized, successors We know 
that, side by side with the colleges of the early 
clergy, there flourished, perhaps in a more 
informal way, the purely Irish schools of the 
bards and brehons, but though, thanks to the 
very numerous lives of early saints, a great deal 
is known about the Christian colleges, little 
can be discovered with certainty about the 
bardic institutions, which represented some- 
thing much moio antique than even the very 
earliest schools of the Christians Unlike the 
Christian schools, however, they do not seem 
until the end of tlie sixth century to have been 
centered in a fixed locality or in a cluster of 
houses, but to have been peripatetic The 
bardic scholars appear to have grouped them- 
selves rather round personalities than localities 
and to have wandered freely over the entire 
country, gladly supported by the people From 
what must have originally been the druidic 
school we can see gradually emerging the poet, 
the brehon, and the historian At first a 
poet was by virtiu* of his office a judge, and 
there is an interesting account of how through 
their ])r(‘dilectiou for technical language which 
none but themselves could undei stand they 
lost this privilege in (^onor MacNessan’s 
time, shortly before the Christian era {Irisihe 
Textc, III, H, 1, pp 1S7-204) But we lack 
exact data to show how and when the historian, 
the poet, and the brehon difiercntiated them- 
selves fiom the more pnmitivi* druid The 
brehon and liistoiian were freciuently united m 
the same person, for where the lawgiver’s 
judgments concerned, as they so freqinmtly 
did, the hokling of tribal land by virtue of 
descent, it was almost necessary for him to be a 
tribal historian as well as a lawgiver; and as 
much of both tribal genealogy and law was 
enshrined in verse, he had to know something 
about this as well The poets, however, 
were not necessarily historians or judges 
They were a class in themselves, and they 
were at one time so numerous and so insolent 
that they constituted an intolerable burden 
upon the country. Three separate attempts 
(Keating’s History, and MacFirbis’s Geneal- 
ogies) were made to get rid of them;* but 
each time they found refuge in the northern 
province of Ulster At length at the end of 
the sixtli century, a period when, according to 
the Irish historian Keating (History, O’Ma- 
hony’s translation, p 44G), nearly one third of 
the free tribes or patrician families had em- 
braced poetry as a pursuit, a determined effort 
was made by King Aedh MacAinmirech to 
shake off their incubus. He held a great con- 
vention of all Ireland at Druim Coat, near 
Limavaddy, in the north of Ireland, to dis- 
cuss several matters of importance, not the 
least of which was the banishment of the poets. 

It was the intervention of St. Columcillc, a 
poet himself, who saved the bardic institution 
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from extinction or banishment on this occa- 
sion. The numbers, however, were cut down 
to a mere tithe of what they had been The 
High King, the kings of the provinces, the 
chiefs of each territory, and the lords of each 
subdistrict were all allowed to keej) their own 
Ollamh {ollav) or chief poet None, except 
those specially sanctioned, were to b(‘ allowi'd 
to pursue a bardic calling On the ollnn 
hand, the order was compensated for this in 
another way Their unchartered fn^edoin and 
licentious wanderings were checked, but thev 
now became for the first time possessois of 
fixed property and of local stability Distinct 
public estates in land were set aside for tlnur 
maintenance, and tliey were obliged in letuiii 
to give public instruction to all comers in the 
learning of the dav Rathkenrv in IVIeath 
and Masree in (^avan are parti culailv men- 
tioned as bardic colleges then founded, ^\heT(‘ 
aiiv of the youth of Ireland could acquiie a 
knowledge of historv and the scnuices Tlie 
High King, the jirovincial kings, and the sub- 
kings were all obliged (MacFirbis Ms , Book 
of Preface) bylaw to set apait a 

(•(‘rtaiii jiortion of land for the ])oet of the tern- 
toiy to be held bv him fiee of rent, and a law 
was passed making the persons and property 
of the ])oets sacied At the same time the 
amount of rewards which thev W(‘re allowed to 
leceive foi then jioems was h'gally settled 
1^’rom this t,irn(^ forward, for nearly 1000 yc'ars, 
the bardic colleges, as distinct from the eccle- 
siastical, taught poetrv, law, and history, and 
educated the lawyers, judges, and poets of 
Ireland 

There were two kinds of poets, the file 
(filla) and the bard, the first being the most 
important The legal price of his poems was 
much greater than that of the bard '^Fhen' 
were seven grades of filcy differently named 
and of different dignitv In his first vear the 
file had to leain fifty Ogams, and stiaight 
Ogams amongst them He had to learn the 
grammar, called uraicept na n-eigtiiocy with its 
preface, and that part of the book called 
reiineanna, or courses, with t wen tv di Yachts 
(story-lays'^), six meters, and other things 
The original course of study seems to have been 
taken in seven grades, but afterwards it lasted 
for at least twelve years or more (O’Currv 
Ms Matenah, p 290). Compare with this 
(.'sesar’s statement about some of the Druids* 
pupils continuing their study for twenty years 
The highest poet was called an Ollamh {ollav) 
and the annalists give the obituaries of the 
arch-ollarnhs as if they were so many princes 
When a poet had at last, after twelve or twenty 
years of study, worked himself up through all 
the lower degrees and had attained the rank 
of an Ollamh, his knowledgi*, amongst other 
things, included the following He knew three 
hundred and fifty different kinds of versifi- 
cation, he was able to recite and coordinate 
two hundred and fifty Prime Stones and one 
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hundrc'd S(‘condaiv ones Tlu' ancuait and 
fragmentaiv Mss {Jnsihe T(it(, III, Heft 1) 
in which these details are jirc'served not only 
give the names of th(‘ meters which tin* poet 
had to know, but hav(‘ actually preseiwcal 
examples of between two and thna* hundred of 
them, tak(*n fioni difterent ancient poems, 
almost all of which have long since jieiislnal 
Nearly all the ti'xtbooks usi'd in tlu' caKan of 
the old Irish jioet during his twedve* \(‘ais’ 
course aie lost, and with them have gom* the 
particulars of one of the most unnjue and iiitiu- 
estmg civilizations in Kuropi* The baids, 
who were not mairly so impoitant as ihv files 
were divided into two gre-at classes, the Saor 
and Daor, or jiatrician and jffebeian bards 
There \ver(‘ eight grades in eacii class, each 
having a title and honor of his own Each 
of these sixteen classes had his own peculiar 
meters, and the lower bard was not allow ('d 
to encroach upon the meters sacred to the bard 
next in rank The (‘laborateiu'ss of the system 
thev evolved, the prodigious comph'xitv of tin' 
rules, the subtlety and intricacy of then poetical 
code are astounding, as was also the numlier 
of people w'ho followed the profession (ff poet 
It was not until the Noithmen (wdio first 
invaded the peaceful shor(\s of Iidand at the 
close of th(‘ eighth century) had laid wuistc 
the country and thrown (‘vmvthing into the 
wildest (confusion, that (he distinction betwTcn 
the hard and \hc file wuis lost 

The Great Christian Schools -- St Patrick 
(died 493*0 the early ('hristians of the 
fifth century spent most of their labor upon the 
conversion of pagans and the building of 
churches rolumcille (521-597) and the lead- 
ing churchmen of tlie sixth century had leisure 
to give themselves up to the foundation of 
monastic institutions and the conduct of 
schools Bv the middle of this century Ire- 
land found itself dotted all ovei with schools, 
monasteries, colleges, and otlnu foundations 
belonging to tin* ('hristian community, and 
books had already multiplied to a lnaI^(‘l^us 
extent The three jiation Saints of Indand, 
Patrick, Budget, and (*olumcille had estab- 
lished their schools at Armagh, Kildare, and 
Iona After them St l^Idna, wdioin Dr Healey 
(Irelaiurs Ancient Schools and Siholais, p 
104) calls one of the fathers of monastic life in 
Ii eland, settled dowm finally about the year 483 
on the rocky and iK'ailv inacc(‘ssible Island of 
Aron M6^, and he wuis the fust of the holy men 
wdio w'on for it the afipellation of Aian of the 
Saints Here he wnis visitc'd by man}" other 
celebrated men, among them by Brendan the 
Vovager, whose wander mgs, under the title of 
Navigatio Brendani^ became so celebrated later 
on throughout medieval Europe To him 
came St. Finnian, of Fiona rd, known later as 
the “ Tutor of the Saints of Erin,” Finnian of 
Moville, Ciaraii of Clonmacnois, Jarlath of 
Tuam, and Carthach of Lismore It is said 
that even St Columcille himself in his youth 
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Bought Aran 1o hold ronviTso with him 
St Finnian^s school at (donard, hard by the 
river Boyne, was founded about the year 520, 
and even during his own lifetime Viceame a 
great institution, and three thousand students 
are said to have gathered round it It con- 
tinued to grow in wealth and dignity until the 
ninth century, but after that time Ireland was 
m the throes of the Norse invasion, and it was 
lundered and destroyed twelve times, and 
urnt down wholly or m part no less than 
fourteen times Clonfert on tlie Shannon was 
another great college, fouiuhal by Brendan the 
Navigator, and it is said to have produced three 
thousand monks Fursa, whosi' visions were 
known all over Ireland, Britain, and France, 
and no doubt (through Bede’s History) to 
Dante, was a grand nephew and jiupil of 
Brendan. Even a greater school than Clon- 
fert was that founded by St Ciaran, the car- 
penter’s son, about the year 544 at Clonmacnois, 
at a curve in the Shannon near Athlone This 
college was resorted to impartially by all the 
various tribes of Ireland, and the most di\er- 
gent races both from the North and South gave 
it assistance and buried their dead in its shade, 
so that it became the greatest university in 
Ireland, and produced some of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars But, like every other home 
of Irish civilization, it fell a prey to the bar- 
barians The Northmen plundered it or burnt 
it, or both, on ten separate occasions Bangor 
on Belfast Lough founded by Comgall, the 
friend of Columcille, between 550 and 560, was, 
after Armagh, the greatest school in the noi- 
thern province, a noble institution,” said 
St Bernard (Life of St Malachy) Colum- 
banus, who evangelized large portions of Bui- 
gundy and Lombardy, St Gall, the evangelizer 
of Switzerland, and Dungal, the astronomer, 
were all disciples of this college St Bernard 
says that the northern pirates slew as manv as 
nine hundred of the inhabitants of Bangor 
Other great institutions were Moville at tin* 
head of Strangford Lough in the County Down, 
founded by St Finnian, who was born some 
time before a d 500, Clonenagh in Queen’s 
County, founded by St. Fintan, Glcndalough, 
founded by St Kevin, Lismore, the great 
college of southeast Ireland, founded by 
St Carthach, Cork College, founded by St 
Finnbar, the school of Ross in Southwest 
Munster, founded by St. Fachtna, Innisfallen, 
founded upon an exquisite site on the lower 
lake of Killarney by St Finan, and Iniscaltra, 
on an island in Lough Derg, founded by Co- 
lumba of Terryglass, who died in 552 In addi- 
tion to these, a great number of lesser schools 
existed, and they were crowded with students 
not only from Ireland, but from foreign lands 
Bede tells us of the crowds of Anglo-Saxons 
who flocked over into Ireland during the plague 
about the year 664, and how they were all 
warmly welcomed by the Irish, who took care 
that they should be provided with food every 


day without payment on their part, that th(‘v 
should have books to read, and that they should 
receive gratuitous instruction from Irish mas- 
ters Aldhelm, abbot of Malmesbury (a cor- 
ruption of Mael-dubh’s-bury, Maeldubh, its 
founder, having been an Irishman), tells us 
that, while the great school at Canterbury was 
by no means overcrowded, the English swarmed 
to the Irish schools like bees. The office of 
St Cathaldus states that the school of Lismore 
was visited by Gauls, Angles, Scotti, Teutons, 
and scholars from other neighboring nations. 
The same was true of Clonmacnois and other 
foundations 

The original design of the founders of these 
schools may have been the propagation of the 
Christian religion, but it is certain that almost 
from the very first they taught the heathen 
classics and the Irish language side by side 
with scriptural and theological studies. All the 
knowledge of the time appears to have been 
taught through the medium of the Irish lan- 
guage, not merely theology but arithmetic, 
rhetoric, jioetry, hagiography, natural science 
as then understood, grammar, chronology, 
astronomy, Greek, and even Hebrew ” In 
Ireland,” sums up M Darmesteter {English 
Studies), the Classic tradition to all appear- 
ances dead in Europe burst into full flower ” 

The Renaissance began in Ireland seven 
hundred years before it was known in Italv”, 
and again “ at one time Armagh, the religious 
capital of Christian Ireland, was the metrop- 
olis of civilization ” “ In the next (sixth) 

century,” savs Babington (Fallacies of Hare 
Theories, p 122), the old culture lands had to 
turn for some little light and teaching to that 
remote and lately barbarous land (of Ireland) ” 

The Greek language, all knowledge of which 
may he said to have died out on the Continent 
(“ had elsewhere absolutely vanished ” says 
M Damesteter), was widely studied in Ire- 
land There is a Greek Ms of the Psalter, 
written in Sedulius’s, own hand (he was Abbot 
of Kildare about 820), now preserved in Pans, 
and at least a dozen other Greek texts written 
by Irish monks are preserved elsewhere in 
Europe The knowledge of Greek, says Pro- 
fessor Sandy s, in his History of Classical 
Scholarship, which had almost vanished in the 
West was so widely dispersed in the schools of 
Ireland that if any one knew Greek, it was 
assumed that he must have come from that 
country ” 

Irish Teachers on the Continent — From 
about 600 to 850 a d. was the most barbarous 
and the darkest period of the Middle Ages 
upon the Continent, a period when all study, 
both classical and ecclesiastical, was at its very 
lowest ebb It was at this period, especially 
toward its close, that the Irish nation, by 
general acclamation the most cultured in 
Europe, sent forth the swarms of scholars to the 
Continent to teach and preach and found 
monasteries and preside over schools. About 
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the year 800 Cambrai was a celebrated rally- 
ing place of theirs Not only Cambrai/' 
says M. Dom Louis Gougaud (Les Chritiennes 
celtiques, p. 289), “but also Rheims, Soissons, 
Laon, and Lidge, had at one and the same 
period colonies of Irishmen " At Laon, in- 
deed, thanks to the efforts of the erudite 
Hibernians, it became for a while the fashion to 
dabble in Greek “ Bishop Hincmar tried it, 
and more, he who did not know his own lan- 
guage — according to his uncle Hincmar of 
Rheims — prided himself upon learning to 
speak m Irish ’’ ( Hincmar opusculum LV Cajn- 
tulorum, quoted by Gougaud) “ If,’' says 
M Gougaud, “ we consult the evidence given 
))y their contemporaries concerning the learned 
men that had come amongst them out of Ire- 
land, we must acknowledge that they all show 
that they are conscious of being greatly in their 
debt for the progress realized in their studies. 
Irish knowledge is in their eyes something apart 
from all else, and worthy of their most pom- 
pous encomiums ” (p 293) 

But with the evil days of the Vikings came 
change The ancient monasteries, shrines, 
schools, and colleges, and all settled institu- 
tions of society offered to the fierce Norsemen 
the first objects of onslaught, and the shrines 
of the churches, above all, promised them 
plunder For two centuries they made, to 
quote the words of the almost contemporary 
Irish historian, “ sjioil-land and sword-land 
and conquered land of her, ravaged her chief- 
tainnes and her privileged Churches and her 
sanctuaries, and they rent her shrines and her 
reliquaries and her books, and demolished 
her beautiful ornamented temples — in a word, 
although there were an hundred sharp, ready, 
cool, and never-rusting brazen tongues in each 
head and an hundred garrulous loud unceasing 
voices from each tongue, they could never 
relate or enumerate all the Gael suffered in 
common, both men and women, laity and 
clergy, noble and ignoble, from these valiant 
wrathful purely-pagan people” (Wars of the 
Gael and Gall, p 51) One aim of the Norse- 
men was to destroy all learning “ It was not 
allowed,” writes Keating, “ to give instruction 
in letters . . . No scholars, no clerics, no books, 
no holy relics were left in Church or monastery, 
through dread of them Neither bard nor 
philosopher nor musician pursued his wonted 
profession in the land ” (Keating’s History) 

On the afternoon of Good Friday, Apr 13, 
in the year of our Lord 1014, the dream of a 
Scandinavian kingdom in Ireland was shat- 
tered forever by the crushing defeat of Clontarf, 
wWe, however, fell the King of Ireland, his 
son and heir, and his son’s son and heir, leav- 
ing the monarchy greatly imperiled and the 
High-Kingship thrown open, as it were, to 
competition — to any one who was powerful 
enough to wrest it to himself Nevertheless 
the succeeding centurv and a half witnessed a 
great revival of art and learning, of schools 


and scholarships. The books “ drowned ” by 
the Northmen were rewritten in the language 
of the period, the churches and monaster- 
ies rebuilt, the schools repeopled, the bards 
and brehons reinstated, and some of the old 
civilized polity brought back Even before 
the battle of Clontarf, King Brian had sent 
emissaries “ to buy books beyond the sea and 
the great ocean,” because, says the history, 
“ their writings and their books in every church 
and m every sanctuary where they were had 
been burnt and thrown into wat(*i by the 
plunderers” (Wars of the Gael and Gall). It 
IS from the brief period of comparative rest 
succeeding the battle of Clontarf that the 
most important relics of Celtic literature now 
in the world date. 

The Irish still continued, however, to travel 
and preach In 1076 they founded the great 
monastery of Ratisboii That of St James 
they completed in 1111. They are now to bo 
found as far afield as Bulgaria and Poland. 
They founded the Monastery of Wurzburg m 
1134, Nuremberg in 1140, Constanz in 1142, 
St George in Vienna, in 1 155, Eichstadt in 1 183, 
St Maria in Vienna in 1200, and scores of others. 

The Norman Invasion and Irish Learning. 
— One hundred and fifty-five years after the 
battle of Clontarf, that is to say, in May, 1159, 
appeared the first Norman invaders, and these 
repeated, though perhaps in a milder form, 
the havoc and plunder of the Northmen Bv 
the close of the century they had established 
themselves over Ireland. Then commenced 
that permanent warfare between the English 
and the Irish which rendered all literary scho- 
lastic and artistic advancement practicallv 
impossible Ireland became, to use a graphic 
exprcvssion of the Four Masters, a “ trembling 
sod.” “ Since the Norman invasion,” wrote 
the late Miss Stokes, the highest authority upon 
tins subject, “ the native character of Ireland 
has best found expression in her music. No 
work of purely Celtic Art, whether in illumina- 
tion of the sacred writings or in gold or bronze 
or stone w^as wrought by Irish hands after that 
century ” 

The exact position of learning and of educa- 
tion during the four centuries which follow are 
very obscure. The Normans almost invariably 
attacked church and monastic property, as 
being generally the least vigorously defended. 
They deliberately quenched the holy fire 
which had burned unceasinglv in the shrine 
of St Bridget from the fifth century onward, 

“The 1 imp \ihich oner shone m Kildare’s holy fane 

Ar.d burnt through long ages of darkness and storm,” 

and generally set themselves from the first 
against native Irish institutions, monasteries, 
schools, and colleges, both in church and state. 
They established churches and sanctuaries of 
their own, and to these institutions no native 
Irishman was to be admitted Gradually, 
however, the bulk of the Normans became 
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largely assimilated with the Irish. They soon 
gave up talking Norman-French, and spoke and 
wrote only in Irish The schools of the bards 
and brehons which existed throughout the 
island supplied them, as they did the Gaels, with 
their family poets, and as most of them ad- 
hered to the Brehon law as jiroper and more 
suitable to their sunoundiiigs than the Eng- 
lish, they no doubt were dependent largely 
upon the Irish schools for their judges and his- 
torians also In most or all of these schools, 
Latin was spoken as a second language 
h^very one of any education at all in Ireland 
spoke it fluently, and thiough it the Irish, 
cut off from Ihigland by the percnmal war 
between the two nations, kept in the closest 
touch with the Continent “ They speake 
Latino like a vulgar language learned in their 
schooles of Leachciaft and Law whereat they 
begin children and holdc on sixterme or twcntie 
yeares,” wrote Champion in 1574 “ I have no 

doubt,’’ writes the Right Hon Mr Justice 
Madden in his book on the Classical Learning 
in Ireland (Dublin, 1908, p. 43), that the use of 
Latin as a OTitten and spoken language out- 
side the Pale is a survival from the centuries 
during which Ireland was the Umvcisity of 
Western Europe ” 

Irish Schools under Elizabeth and her Su(^ 
ccssois — Elizabeth’s wais did much to break 
up the power of the native Irish and with them 
then schools and institutions Their mon- 
asteries had, whenever the English could get 
at them, been already secularized by her 
father, Henry VIII, and the collegiate estal> 
lishmeiits connected with them broken up 

It was the deliberate policy of the English 
to destroy all the schools and institutions of 
the native Irish and to kill or banish their 
learned men, especially the poets In the Pale, 
however, and in those parts of Ireland where 
the English plantation held there were some 
good grammar schools conducted on English 
lines which were not interfered with, and some 
of then best scholars went on to Oxford or 
Cambridge, generally Oxford. At one time 
great numbers of native Irish went there, too, 
but they were soon ])rohi])ited by law from 
availing themselves of this means of education, 
as Mrs Green has shown in her Making of 
Ireland and its Undoing The most ferocious 
laws of all were passed against the unfortunate 
poets, and many of them were hanged James I 
followed the same policy Under him tlie 
native schools seem to have been ruthlessly 
closed by Ussher, who became, later on, the 
Protestant Primate, on the convement ground 
that the teachers did not conform to the 
established religion. Yet some of the bardic 
schools and of those of the brehons continued 
surreptitiously to exist, though in ever decreas- 
ing numbers and with diimnishmg prestige, 
until the first quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury When the Conlcderate Irish rose to 
arms m 1642, they strove to reestablish then 


native schools, and we find Rory O’ More, the 
close friend of Owen Roe O’Neill, writing to 
Brussels and urging that the learned and 
religious fathers ” at Louvain should hasten 
over to Ireland with their Irish printing presses 
so as to open an Irisli school before Flan 
MacEgan dies ” This MacEgan was -an emi- 
nent brehon and head of a celebrated school 
of law and history in Lower Ormond at the 
time. The sword of Cromwell, however, put 
an end to this dream 

The bardic school, to follow the description 
of them given in tlie Memoirs of Clanrickard, 
printed in London, 1722, was usually a group 
of low’ whitew’ashed buildings lying in the 
liollow of a secluded valley or shut in by a 
thick, sheltering wood, far removed from human 
traffic and the noise and bustle of the groat 
world It had few’ apertures Each student 
as he arrived was assigned a windowdess room 
to himself witli no othei furniture than a couple 
of chairs, a clothes lail, and a bed Those 
students wlio did not know all about th(‘ in- 
tiicacies of the Irish metrical system, its 
syllabification, quartans, concord, corresjiond- 
eiice, teimination, union, laws of nudation, etc , 
weie turned over to the inferior professois 
After bri'akfast the students, having been 
allotted a tlieine, retuined each to his warm but 
perfectly dark compaitimuit to throw thein- 
selves each upon his bed, to think or compose 
until su])j)(‘i houi, wfien a servant came round 
with candles for each to write down what h(‘ 
had composed Thev were then called to- 
gethei into the great hall and handed then 
wiitten compositions to the professois, and 
chatted and amused themselves till bedtime 
The schools alw’ays broke up on tin' 25th 
of Maich, and the holidays lasted for six 
months Only members of bardic familns as 
a rule were admitted to the bardic schools, and 
poetry as a profession ran very largely in spi'cial 
clans, thus tending from the fourteenth to the 
scventemith century to become in away heredi- 
tary The O’Dai vs were perhaps the princqial 
poetic family of Ireland, but there were over a 
score of other families wJio followed ])octry as a 
profession or from Jiereditary instinct, as th(‘ 
0 ’Clear 3 '^s, O’C’offeys, O’ Higgins, Wards, etc 
Elizabeth having extirpated, so far as her 
power extended, both bards and brehons, and 
broken up the native Irish schools, set about 
giving the Anglo-Irish, the planters, and Prot- 
estants a university of their own in Dublin 
To do this, she founded Trinity College, which 
has now flourished as a great seat of learning 
for over three hundred years, supported, how- 
ever, largely by the lands plundered by the 
Queen from native Irish institutions (Sec 
Dublin University) James I and his suc- 
cessor followed this up by founding a number 
of Royal Schools,” evidently intended as 
feeders to the new college, — Portora, Ennis- 
killen in 1618, Armagh and Dungannon in 
1627, and others Peter Lombard, the Catho- 
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he Archbishop of Armagh, who died in 1625, 
describes in his Comrmntary on the Kingdom 
of Ireland, published on the Continent, in Latin, 
how it had been the steady policy of the Eng- 
lish government to cut off all education from 
the native Irish, even before the difference in 
religion brought about by the Reformation 
gave them an additional excuse for doing so. 
And when the University, so long and so anx- 
iously sought for by the natives, was at last 
founded sumptibus indigenarmn, at the expense 
of the native inhabitants, most capacious, 
most splendid. in the shape of Trinity C'ollege, 
Dublin, and tney saw themselves excluded from 
it nominally on religious grounds, their indigna- 
tion knew no bounds. But indignation availed 
them little. When they backed it with their 
swords, Cromwell beat them, and their last state 
was rendered worse than their former one 
The Restoration and the short-lived rule of 
James II did not avail very much to reinstate 
Irish learning or Irish schools The period 
was too short and the times too troublous. 
Then came the defeats at the Boyne and Augh- 
rim and the treaty of Limerick in 1691 After 
this, all hofies were shattered. The era of the 
Penal Laws against Catholics commenced, and 
as almost all the native Irish weie C/atholics, 
they w(Te practicallv deprived of all education. 
Henceforth, so far as the education of the 
native Irish, who were the vast bulk of the Irish 
population, IS concerned, it is as an organized 
thing nonexistent, picked up furtively at home 
or illegally acquired abroad Stories are told 
of children deprived of books learning their 
l(‘tters on their fathers’ tombstones. The 
possession of an Irish Ms might easily involve 
the owner in serious trouble or send him to 
prison Many valuable books were buried or 
built up in walls It was m a wall that the 
great valuable old Irish Ms , the Book of Lis^ 
more, was found during the last century There 
were no native schools any longer existing ex- 
cept those of the kind later known as Hedge- 
schools (qv,), where in hue weather the chil- 
dren assembled under the hedges Still, despite 
indescribable educational hardships and priva- 
tions, the classical tradition did not wholly die 
out Crofton Croker {Researches in the South 
of Ireland) at the beginning of the last century 
mentions that among the peasantry classical 
learning is not uncommon, and a tattered Ovid 
or Vergil may be found even in the hands of 
common labourers ” For an account of these 
hedge-schools in later times, Crofton Croker and 
Carleton may be consulted But, to sum up 
briefly, from the period of the battle of the 
Boyne down to about the year 1790, when 
Catholics were at last admitted to matriculate 
in Trinity College, though allowed none of its 
honors or emoluments, the words educa- 
tion” and 'Treland,” with regard to schools, 
colleges, or institutions, have no connection, 
except in so far as they concern the Anglo- 
Irish and the Protestant population D. H 
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Modern Period — Primary Education — ■ 
The cradle of Irish, and in a sense of English 
and Scotch, primary education, in the modern 
acceptance of the term, is to be found in a 
large school founded in Dublin m 1786 (For 
this school were built, in 1798, the premises 
used to this day by the West Dublin Model 
Schools ) Here was devised a monitorial 
system, similar to that afterwards connect(‘d 
with the names of Bell and Lancaster, and here 
took oiigin the principle of educating the pooi 
without religious interference 

A quarter of a century later, in 1811, the 
success which had attended the experiment 
encouraged the formation, on a national scale, 
of the Society for the Education of the Pooi,” 
better known as the Kildare Place Society ” 
They proposed to cover Ireland with schools, 
open to all, and interfering with th(‘ religion of 
none Their fundamental principle was that 
the Bible, as common to all sections of Chris- 
tians, should be read daily, but without note or 
comment A commission on ('ducation ap- 
pointed in 1806, 111 its final report jiublished 
in 1812, indorsed the principles of the society, 
and, in 1815, Mr, afterwards Sir Robert, 
P(‘el, then Chief Secretaiv, consHiiied that tlu* 
recommendations of the commissioners could 
best be carried into operation by parliamentary 
grants to the Kildare Place Society The work 
of these pioneers, affecting as it has done, in a 
marked degree, England and Scotland, and to 
some extent each of the colonies, deserves 
fuller recognition than it has yet received 
Here only the barest outlines aie possible 
The whole machinery of education had to be 
called into existence ab initio As has always 
been the case in Ireland, the demand for knowl- 
edge was keen, but the means for satisfying it 
were crude. It is computed that perhaps 
five thousand schools of all kinds existed, 
but so wretched were they commonly that 
the term “hedge-school” {q v ) was invented to 
describe them. For the application of the 
remedy, the society went vigorously to work 
At Kiidare Place they founded a model school 
for the training of teachers, wdiich wmn the 
admiration of all — (see Model Schools) , they 
published a sciies of schoolbooks which was 
largely used not only in Ireland, but m Eng- 
land and Scotland, holding that without a 
library no school w^as complete. th(‘y issued 
at cheap rates a collection of works, instructive 
and entertaining, which had no rnal at the 
time, and in consequence went all over the 
world; with the help ot the sums voted by Par- 
liament, which rose to upwards of £30,000 a 
year, building grants were made to encourage 
and supplement the exertions of the localities, 
with the result that substantial schoolhouscs, 
built commonly m accordance with plans fur- 
nished by the society, sprang up everywhere 
P'lnally, a careful system oi inspection was 
planned, the prototype, in many of its features, 
of every subsequent system, and a staff of 
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inspectors trained for the purpose visited the perity. So numerous were their schools that, as 

schools all over Ireland. late as the date of the Powis Commission in 

The success which rewarded the society was 1870, they were held to constitute a dangerous 

signal: 150 masters and 60 mistresses left the menace to the Board. The last to oppose were 

Training School each year; the annual output the Roman Catholics, satisfaction at the over- 

of the ‘ Cheap Publications was 60,000, the throw of Kildare Place made them disposed to 

society’s schools, which numbered 8 in 1816, welcome the National Board, for a time even 
had risen to 1621 in 1831, pupils to the num- the Christian Brothers placed their schools m 
ber of 137,639 were in attendance, the average connection. Roman Catholics, however, were 
per school being between 84 and 85. It is not more favorable towards combined in- 
not surprising that, with such a record m view, struction than the other opponents, and when 
distinguished visitors from other countries, the Board early changed '' combined literary ” 
expressed their admiration and approval m into combined moral and literary ” by in- 
the strongest terms. Professor Pillans (q v ), troduemg for all a book of Scripture Extracts, 
prominent for his work on behalf of Scotch their suspicions were aroused, and they lost no 
education, was of opinion that the Kildare opportunity of giving publicity to their ob- 
Place Schools were a hundred years ahead of jections; in particular, the Synod of Thurles in 
those in Scotland The Count de Lasteyrie, 1852 openly denounced the system of the 
in a letter still extant, pronounced the model Board 

school the best m the world. As the result of these attacks, many modifi- 

In 1831 the Kildare Place Society wa.'? sue- cations were introduced into the original con- 
ceeded by the National Board The fall was stitution. Two call for mention here (1) 
the result of the strictness with which they en- Non-vested Schools, as distinct from Schools 
forced the rule which enjoined the reading of Vested in the Board, were permitted, — a con- 
the Bible without note or comment. The rule cession by which the principle of combined in- 
was never popular, churchmen objected to the struction was virtually abandoned, because, in 
prohibition of definite catechetical teaching, a non-vested school, religious instruction can- 
Roman (catholics received with suspicion any- not be given, as of right, except by the denomi- 
thing of the nature of joint religious instruc- nation with which it is connected (2) A 
tion, m 1827 the Commission oi Educational compulsory conscience clause was introduced 
Inquiry reported against the rule, and m 1829 whereby the teacher must send away during 
a select committee of the House of Commons religious instruction pupils of differing beliefs 
recommended that Irish primary education In consequence of these and other concessions, 
should be intrusted to a board responsible to the Board, which began with an undenomiiia- 
Parhament, whose principle should be combined tionalism more marked than that of Kildare 
literary and separate religious instruction Place, became transformed into a denomina- 
The National Board, whose constitution was tional system with a conscience clause, and 
framed in accordance with this recommenda- as such it has completely solved the religious 
tion, met with violent and protracted opposi- problem in connection with primary education 
tioii The Presbyterians were the first to in Ireland. 

move ; quite satisfied themselves with the Kil- The education given in national schools 
dare Place Society, they resented what they began on Kildare Place lines, and the books of 
considered a slight to the Bible, and in partic- the society were largely used Gradually the 
ular they found fault with certain regulations Board prepared books of their own, and until 
for promoting combined instruction, which lately no others were permitted. The teachers 
would force them into joint action with Roman were paid by local contributions, by school 
Catholics Churchmen were not long m fol- fees, and by fixed salaries depending on their 
lowing The absence of distinctive teaching classification. In 1870 a modified system of 
had seemed to them a blemish m the Kildare payment by results was superadded. It had 
Place Society, the Society, however, had in- the usual effect of emphasizing the subjects or 
sisted on the reading of the Bible, but the portions of subjects which brought fees, to the 
National Board not only made no such demand, detriment of the rest In 1900 the resulting 
but was even disposed to exclude from school system was abandoned, and a new method of 
hours” any time which imght be devoted to paying the teachers was introduced. At this 
its study. The result was an educational date the amounts contributed by the localities 
schism which lasted more than fifty years, and were insignificant, and school fees had been 
at times threatened the very existence of the abolished by the act of 1892. For purposes 
Board. For the prosecution of the attack the of salary, three grades were introduced. 

Church Education Society was founded in Teachers, who formerly rose by examination^ 

1839. By adding definite denominational are now promoted from the lowest to the high- 
teaching to the Bible reading of the Kildare est grade by seniority and merit; they are also 

Place Society, a new warmth of interest was awarded triennial increments for good service, 

evoked, and the income from voluntary sources and receive a pension which is arranged on a con- 
rose as high as £45,000, more than Kildare tributory basis, on retirement. The average in- 
Place had enjoyed at the height of its pros- comes from state sources are as follows: — 
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PBINCIPAliB 

Assistants 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

£112 

£90 

£81 

£68 


In addition to the more ordinary branches, 
the curriculum includes singing, drawing, 
object lessons, physical drill, hand and eye 
training including kindergarten, elementary 
science, cookery, and laundry Instruction 
in these subjects has been much developed 
since 1900, and the same is true of Irish, which 
IS now taught in 3066 schools to 180,000 clul- 
dren, as compared with 105 schools and 1825 
children in 1899. On the 31st of December, 
1909, there were 8401 schools in operation in 
connection with the National Board In the 
following table the progress of primary educa- 
tion is shown from the Census Reports: — 



Proportion Per Cent 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

Read and Write . 

41 

49 

59 

71 

79 

Head only 

20 

17 

lb 

11 

7 

Neither Head nor 






Write 

39 

33 

25 

18 

14 


Higher Grade Schools — The board, owing 
to the inadequacy of the grants, has hitherto 
been unable to make satisfactory provision for 
the higher education of promising pupils. For 
the Roman ('atholics, the Christian Brothers 
have done much to remedy this deficiency, for 
the C'hurch of Ireland the scholarships of the 
Incorporated Society have discharged a similar 
office 

The Tiaining of TeacJiers — As was seen 
above, the training of teachers in Ireland had 
attained to European celebrity under the Kil- 
dare Place Society. The National Board 
founded its college m Marlborough Street m 
1833 Till 1883 it remained the only govern- 
ment college, being undenominational, it met 
with little support from churchmen or Roman 
Catholics In 1883 the English system of 
denoimnational colleges was extended to 
Ireland, and specially favorable terms were 
granted in 1890 in order to place the new col- 
lege on a level with Marlborough Street. There 
are now seven colleges, one of them being the 
old foundation of the Kildare Place Society, 
which, as the Church of Ireland Training Col- 
lege, became a government denominational 
college in 1884 

Secondary or Intermediate Education. — The 
position of secondary, or, as it is generally 
termed, Intermediate, Education, during the 
century previous to the Commission of 1885, 
may be estimated by means of a passage from 
the commissioner's Third Report, After draw- 


ing attention to the inadequacy of existing 
endowments, they say “ the subsequent course 
of our enquiries has confirmed our belief that 
the provision for intermediate education in 
Ireland is wholly inadequate, and bears no just 
proportion to the provision for university 
and primary education Unsatisfactory as 
the results were found to be where the resources 
were so slender, the common mismanagement of 
the endowments made matters still worse In 
striving to account for the failure of the Royal 
Schools, whose endowments were the largest 
in Ireland, the commissioners were of opinion 
that a prime cause was to be found in the 
constitution of the supreme authority In 
1813, as the result of the Commission of 
1788, the royal and other endowed schools, 
were placed under a newly formed board, en- 
titled the Commissioners of Education in 
Ireland. The constitution of the board was 
such that the commissioners were not brought 
into contact with the schools, nor had they 
direct interest in or control over them. But 
whatever the contributory causes may have 
been, the deficiencies of the intermediate schools 
as a whole were marked During the last 
twenty-five years, however, a decided change 
has taken place, the credit for which is largely 
due to the Eaucational Endowments Com- 
mission, 1885-1894, and to the Intermediate 
Education Board The Royal Commissions 
reorganized the Commissioners of Education, 
and perfected schemes for the management of 
upwards of 200 endowments In all they did 
they emphasized the importance of giving the 
localities a defimte share in the control of the 
schools, and made provision for dealing with 
neglect or inefficiency. The Intermediate 
Board represents an attempt of government 
to subsidize secondary education Founded 
in 1878, and endowed with £1,000,000 out of 
the Irish Church Surplus, its funds were in- 
creased by the local taxation (customs and 
excise) act of 1890, — a variable source of income 
against whose fluctuations they have recently 
been guaranteed by fixed sums included in the 
estimates. As originally constituted, the sole 
duty of the board was to hold examinations in 
centers all over Ireland, and to distribute its 
funds upon the results, the schools receiving 
fees for each pupil who passed, and the pupils 
being rewarded with exhibitions and prizes. 
In 1900, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of a royal commission, this cast-iron 
system was modified, and extended powers 
were granted; in particular, provision was 
made (a) for introaucing inspection, (5) for 
arranging with the newly formed Department 
of Agriculture for practical examinations in 
science, and (c) for the encouragement of spe- 
cialization While few defend the methods 
of examination, and the payment on individual 
results which are indorsed by the acts under 
which the board works, and while none can 
excuse the sluggishness with which the required 
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funds are supplied by Parliament, there can be 
no question as to the quickening power which 
the board has exercised. As an illustration, it 
may be mentioned that though inspection was 
approved in 1900, the appointment of inspectors 
had to be delayed till 1909 through lack of 
the necessary funds. The intermediate schools 
of Ireland fall under three main divisions: 
the old endowed schools which, for the most 
part, are in Protestant hands; schools founded 
and managed by the different Roman Catholic 
orders; and schools which arc the result of 
private enterprise. In 1850 the income of 
fifty-four of the largest endowed schools 
was under £15,000, and in ninety towns with 
population of 2000 and upwards, there was no 
provision of any kind for secondary teaching. 
Since the establishment of the Intermediate 
Board, a sum which has averaged £50,000 has 
been distributed annually among the schools, 
in addition to the prizes and exhibitions 
whereby deserving pupils have been helped. 
How the work has grown, the following table 
will show : — 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS WHO PRESENTED THEM- 
SELVES FOR EXAMINATION 



Boys 

. - 1 

Girls 

Total 

1879 

2163 

521 

2684 

1899 

5726 

2042 

7768 

1910 

7967 

3933 

11900 


The examinations in 1910 were held at 988 
centers, in 127 different localities. 

Technical and Commercial Education. — As 
early as 1841 the demand for education with a 
definite practical end took shape in the estab- 
lishment of an engineering school in connection 
with Trinity College, Dublin, — a step in 
which the Irish university gave the lead to both 
Oxford and Cambridge In 1867 the Royal 
College of Science was founded with the specific 
object of giving instruction in science as ap- 
plied to the industrial arts, especially mining, 
engineering, and agriculture In 1900 a step 
of much importance and fruitful in results was 
taken in the establishment of the depart- 
ment of agriculture and of technical instruc- 
tion. With the help of parliamentary grants 
of upwards of £180,000 annually the depart- 
ment has been able to make progress in many 
directions, and has taken a prominent part in 
the industrial revival of the twentieth century. 
In many parts of Ireland special industries 
have been promoted and helped, much atten- 
tion has been bestowed upon the improvment 
of live stock, and, in particular, admirable 
work has been done in connection with agricul- 
ture The aim has been to place within general 
reach good technical knowledge of all subjects 
relating to agriculture. Local schools have 
been set up, and classes conducted in the 
most remote districts; itinerant instructors 


and field demonstrators have gone everywhere. 
With such kindred institutions as the Albert 
Agricultural College, Glasnevin, and the Mun- 
ster Institute, the department has willingly 
cooperated, it has made full use of the machinery 
of the county councils, and has employed the 
College of Science in many practical ways 
The college is now under the management of 
the department, and its splendid new build- 
ings opened in July, 1911, are rich with promise 
Specially worthy of notice is the educational 
work done m promoting practical instruction 
in experimental science, drawing, manual work, 
and domestic economy in secondary schools 
Unlike the Intermediate Board, the depart- 
ment enjovs freedom of action, and has been 
able to plan its educational activities upon 
modern lines, with the most satisfactory re- 
sults 

Higher Education — Trinity College, Dub- 
lin (see Dublin University), and Maynooth 
were the universities of Ireland in 1800 Since 
1794 Trinity had received students of all creeds, 
but Roman Catholics were debarred from its 
fellowships and scholarships. Maynooth had 
been founded by the Irish Parliament in 1795, 
with an endowment of £8000 a year, to prepare 
students for the Irish priesthood From 1800 
onwards the university question has passed 
through many phases, in all of which two sets 
of influences have been at work. The Roman 
Catholics, with fixed purpose, have been 
struggling to obtain for themselves a univer- 
sity which would combine unquestioned effi- 
ciency and due recognition of ecclesiastical 
authority. Trinity College, eager for the 
maintenance of its supremacy and independ- 
ence, has either sought or accepted reform after 
reform, thereby demonstrating its liberality 
and enhancing its influence 

The steps taken toward satisfying the 
requirements of the Roman Catholics have 
been many. At the Union the endowment of 
Maynooth was continued In 1818 it was 
raised to £8928 In 1815 the Maynooth Act 
gave a permanent subsidy of £26,000 a year, 
which was commuted in 1869 for a capital sum 
of £372,000 out of the Irish Church Surplus. 
Sir Robert Peel, who had shown a similar 
spint in his recognition of the Kildare Place 
Society, was the first to take definite stops to 
meet the desire for a university which would 
be available for and acceptable to all His 
plan was to found a group of federated non- 
scctarian colleges, affiliated for examinations 
and degrees with a central university. Th(‘ 
Queen’s Colleges, as they were called, were 
established and endowed in 1849 in Belfast, 
Cork, and Galway; they were given faculties 
in law, medicine, arts, and engineering. The 
establishment of the Queen’s University in 
1850 completed the scheme. From the first, 
anything of the nature of permanent success 
was hopeless. Before the plan was tried, its 
wholly secular character incurred the con- 
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(jemnation of the Pope, and in the year of its 
foundation the university was denounced by 
the Synod of Thurles Furthermore, the same 
year saw the Roman Catholics preparing to 
open a university for themselves The result 
was the Catholic University of Dublin, which 
was founded in 1854, with Doctor, afterwards 
Cardinal, Newman, as its first rector Per- 
haps the chief purpose served by this univer- 
sity was to emphasize the demand of the 
Roman Catholics for equality of treatment 
with reference to higher education Refused 
a charter by the government, and therefore 
unable to grant degrees, depending wholly on 
private support, and for this reason comi)elled 
to work in a restricted area, the university 
could never satisfy the requirements Very 
effectually, however, it drew the attention of 
statesmen alike to the earnestness and the 
determination of the Roman Catholic party, 
both clerical and lay, with the result that, 
for the rest of the century, and up to 1908, the 
question of a Catholic university was always 
prominent After several previous attempts 
oy other statesmen, Mr Gladstone {q v ) in- 
troduced his bill in 1873 His plan was to 
have one great university, which would include 
different colleges, such as Trinity College, th(‘ 
Catholic University, and any other prop<‘ilv 
qualified The projects met with little favoi, 
as provision was not made for endowing the 
(.'atholic College, the Homan Catholics wen* 
only lukewarm in their support, Trinity C'ol- 
legi*, considering that anything which intei- 
ferecl with independence must be injurious, 
offered the most strenuous resistance The 
bill was thrown out, and the ministry fell 
Lord Beaconsfield was more successful when, 
in 1879, he abolished the Queen’s Uniyeisity, 
and replaced it by the Royal Uniyersity of 
Ireland With the exception of its medical 
faculties, which required courses of lectuies at 
certain recognized institutions, tlu' n(‘w uni- 
yersity was wholly an examining body which 
had power to bestow prizes, and confer de- 
grees, on all who presented themselyes, ii re- 
spective of their colleges This alone was suffi- 
cient to include Roman Catholic colleges in 
university benefits, and the Catholic Uni\er- 
sity of Dublin enjoyed some special ad\antagcs 
through being able to appoint on its staff 
fellows belonging to and paid bv the Royal 
University The effect was seen immediately 
in the reorganizing of the Catholic University 
As a set-off to the Queen’s Colleges, which 
would be credited as a whole with the distinc- 
tions of their students, six Roman (’atholic 
colleges, VIZ. Maynooth, the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Dublin, henceforth known as University 
College, University College, Blackrook, St 
Patrick’s College, Carlow, Holy Cross Ciollege, 
Clonliffe, and the Catholic University School 
of Medicine, were federated to form the Cath- 
olic University. The Royal University ipet 
with some favor, on account of its recognition 


of the Roman Catholic colleges, there was, 
however, a feeling that the students of these 
colleges were at a disadvantage, as compared 
with those from the state endowed and equipped 
Queen’s colleges, and it was strongly held that 
the whole scheme kept the Roman Catholic 
colleges in “ tangible and humiliating inferior- 
ity to Trinity College, Dublin ” In conse- 
quence, the agitation for equality of treatment 
continued. An attempt made by Mr. Bryce 
in 1906 failed, as Mr Gladstone had failed, 
because it proposed to interfere with the privi- 
leged independence of Trinity College It 
remained for Mr Birrell to find what may 
perhaps prove a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties in his Act of 1908 By this act two 
new universities were founded and endowed, 
VIZ the National University, and Queens’ 
University, Belfast The Royal University 
was dissolved, and University College, Dublin, 
Queen’s College, Cork, and Queen’s College, 
Galway, became constituent colleges of the 
new National Univeisity. Though the Na- 
tional University is undenominational, and 
flee from tests, in awarding its honors and 
making its appointments, it encourages th(‘ 
t (‘aching of religion, provided the expenses are 
not paid out of state funds, and its governing 
body IS so constituted as to command the 
confidence of Roman Catholics By way of 
endowment the National University received 
€170,000 for such expenses as buildings and 
(‘(piipment, together with an annual grant of 
£64,000 Queen’s University, Belfast, received 
for building and equipment £60,000, with an 
annual grant of £18,000. 

The Presbyterian Church has two colleges 
empowered to grant degrees in divinity, one 
in Belfast, the other in Londonderry. 

The higher education of women has been 
promoted in particular by Alexander College, 
Dublin, the Queen’s Institute, and the Ladies’ 
(’ollege, Belfast The Royal University stimu- 
lated the movement by being the first universit> 
in the United Kingdom to open its degrees to 
women. H. K M 
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IRENiEUS (c 180-202) — ('hurch Father, 
a pupil of Polycarp, who in his turn was a 
disciple of St. John, and is therefore a most 
important witness as to the life and faith of the 
('hristian Church in the first two centuries of 
its history In early life he removed from 


Asia Minor to Rome, where he became influ* 
ential as a teacher In 177 he was made 
Bishop of Lyons, and for the next twenty-five 
years figured prominently as a peacemaker in 
the controversies of that period. He took 
great pains to ascertain and transmit the 
apostolic tradition as to Christian doctrine and 
practice, and did good service in establishing the 
unity of the Old and New Testaments He was 
the first writer to treat the Bible as an inspired 
whole, and took a prominent part in the for- 
mation of the New Testament Canon Hi.s 
chief significance as a theologian consists in his 
doctrine concerning the Person and Work of 
Christ. He was the first doctor of the Church 
who worked out with any thoroughness tlu* 
great doctrines of the incarnation and redemp- 
tion, and his treatment of these subjects was 
by far the deepest and soundest which thev 
received m the ante-Nicene age His method 
was to oppose a true Christian gnosis to the 
heretical gnosis 'which disturbed the early 
church It was by this conflict with Gnos- 
ticism {q V ) that Christian theology was devel- 
oped and vitalized, and Irenieus was its earliest 
champion His acute and striking iiolemic 
subserved the interests of philosophy as 
well as those of religion He was a writer 
of painstaking accuracy, and his wiitings are 
of "the highest value as sources of ecclesiastical 
history. None of them have survived in the 
original Greek, but there are very ancient Latin 
versions of two of them His Refutation of 
Knowledge Falsely so Called, commonly known 
as Adversus Hocreses, in five books, is our chief 
source of information as to gnosticism (q v ) 
and other her(3sies It is one of the most pr(‘- 
cious remains of early Christian literature' 
and IS an inexhaustible storehouse of apologetic 
materials His Proof of Apostoht Trnchnig, 
a later work, is of a more positive eharactei 
and was written, not to confute hore'tics, hut 
to confirm thei faithful by a defc'iise' and 
exposition of the (diristian Faith. W K 

See Christian Church, Education in thk 
Early, Gnosticism, Scholastic’ikm 
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IRNERIUS (r 1050-1130). — Italian jurist, 
probably born at Bologna He was a mastei 
of liberal arts and taught rhetoric at Bologna 
while still comparatively young lOxtrava- 
gant claims have been made for him as the 
founder of the study of law at Bologna, and the 
introducer of glosses. That he was neither has 
been shown by Rashdall, but his importance 
m the development of legal study cannot be 
denied Previous to the time of Irnerius, the 
chief center for the study of law was Ravenna 
Several circumstances combined to bring about 
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the decline of Ravenna and put Bolgna in the 
position of importance. Irnerius undoubtedly 
contributed to this by introducing and lectur- 
ing on the new parts of the Digest, hitherto 
unknown in Bologna, as well as the old, and 
he was possibly the first glossator of it, the 
old philosophic study of legal principles was 
replaced by a closer and more professional 
st'idy of texts; at tins time the whole Corpm 
Juris Civilis began to form the curriculum for 
students of civil law, the specialization now 
demanded led to a law faculty as distinguished 
from liberal arts, and law became a professional 
study with more mature students These 
facts tended to give the law students and law 
doctors a position of great influence not only 
in Bologna, but throughout Italy, and to this 
influence Rashdall traces the rise of the student- 
university characteristics of Bologna 

Irnerius was the author of a legal formulary 
(fonnulariurn tahellionum, see Dictamen), and 
of many other works, the chief being the Suimna 
CodiciSj the earliest medieval system of juris- 
prudence He held an important position as 
an imperial jurist, and his name appears fre- 
quently m royal documents from 1113 to 1125. 
On the question of papal election he supported 
the claims of the Emperor Henry V 
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IRRADIATION. — Whenever a portion of 
the retina is stimulated by a beam of light, 
there is a tendency for the stimulation to spread 
over neighboring portions of the retina The 
result is a sensation which is not limited to the 
direct source of the stimulation Illusions 
sometimes arise from the spreading of the stimu- 
lation Like phenomena of spreading of irrita- 
tion have been observed in other parts of the 
nervous system 
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IRIL-.TIONAL NUMBERS. — A number 
that cannot be expressed as the ratio of two 
integers is called an irrational number. It 
is not necessary that such a number should be 
expressible as a terminating decimal. For 
example, i = 0.777 . , and = 1.4142 

. . . , but the former is rational while the 
latter is irrational. There are irrational num- 
bers that cannot be expressed in such a surd 
form as V2, as, for example, w and e. (See 
Transcendental Numbers ) The modern 
theory of irrational numbers is due largely to 
Weierstrass, Dedekind, and G. Cantor. For 
VOL. Ill — 2 K 


this theory the reader may consult Dedekimrs 
Essays on. Number (translated by Beman), 
Chicago, 1901 The theory is not simple 
enough itor the secondary school, so that there 
the work must be confined to the recognition 
of the common laws of operation with these 
numbers The tendency at present is to elim- 
inate from the secondary school all work with 
irrationals of a complicated nature, reserving 
this until the theory can be studied more fully 
in college In particular, the extracting of th(‘ 
square root of a binomial surd, a subject of 
practical value before the invention of the 
decimal fraction, is now commonly omitted in 
this type of school, at least beyond the most 
elementary case D. E. S. 

See also Roots; Incommensurable Quan- 
tities. 

IRRITABILITY. — The disposition of or- 
ganic substance to undergo certain marked 
physiological changes under the influence of 
incident forces which act as stimuli All living 
substance is irritable in that it is capable of 
reacting, in some way, to stimuli The term 
is primarily a physiological one, and it has no 
psychological implications In other words, 
irritability may, for all that is known, exist in 
the absence of sensibility. Nerve and muscle 
cells are commonly said to be highly irritable 
because upon the application of certain forms 
of energy they undergo pronounced changes. 
The nerve cell, when acted upon, may give rise 
to a nervous impulse, the muscle cell may 
entirely change its form These two kinds of 
cells are first thought of as possessing irritabil- 
ity, because their expressions of this property 
are more striking than those of most tyjies of 
cell R. M Y. 
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ISELIN, ISAAK (1728-1782) — Swiss author 
and philanthropist Born at Basel, he studied 
law at Gottingen, and after traveling for some 
years obtained an appointment at Basel as 
Secretary to the Council He devoted himself 
almost immediately to public and political 
questions His chief philosophical works were 
Geschichte der Menschheit {History of Mankind, 
1764), and Traume ernes Menschenfreundes 
(Dreams of a Philanthropist, 1776), in which 
from a viewpoint opposed to that of Rousseau 
the progress of man is the upward progress of 
reason to happiness and perfection. Iselin^s 
main interests, however, seem, as with so many 
other Swiss leaders at this period, to have lam 
in education for the improvement of the nation 
and humanity. In 1760 he played an impor- 
tant part in organizing the Helvetische GeselU 
schaft, and in 1777 the Gesellschaft der Guten 
und Gemeinnutzigen (Society for the Public 
Welfare), which has continued to the present 
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In 1700 lu‘ was appoinli'cJ on a commission to 
c‘ iiiBidcr measures for the improvement of the 
Basel gymnasium He had already offered sug- 
gestions in 1757 for the improvement of the 
university m Uiwoigreiflichen Gedanken uber 
die Verbesserung des Baselscheii hohen Schulen 
{Humble Thoughts on the Improvement of the 
Basel} High Schools.) In 1768 he wrote a col- 
lection of stories for children (Sammliing den 
Nidzen und Vergnilgen der Jugend gewidmet) 
In the same year appeared Uber Erziehung {On 
Education), m which there is a demand for an 
education to tram men to the highest, noblest, 
and best, not through abstract ideas, but by 
pleasurable, interesting, and concrete methods. 
Such work was for the philosopher who thor- 
oughly understands children. At this time 
Basedow’s V orstellungen came into his hands, 
and thenceforth Basedow had no warmer friend 
and supporter. Iselin secured subscriptions, 
brought the Appeal to the notice of the HeU 
vetische Gesellschaft, and hoped that such a 
school would be established in Switzerland. 
In Uber die Erziehungsanstalten {On Educa- 
tional Institutions) the author makes a proposal 
for institutions in which different classes of 
societv could be educated for lifers work side 
by side for their mutual welfare. The educa- 
tion of girls is also insisted upon Above all, 
Iselin seems to have welcomed the possibility 
of training teachers opened up by Basedow, 
and he assisted four Swiss students to proceed 
to Dessau for training He continually kept 
the merits of the Philanthropmum and the 
movement connected with it before the public 
in Ephemeriden der Menschheit oder Bibliothek 
der Sittenlehre und der Pohtik (1776-1782) 

How great was Iselin ’s service to Pestalozzi, 
it 18 impossilde to estimate After meeting 
with repeated failure in his attempt to secure 
the publication of Leonard and Gertrude, Pes- 
talozzi turned to Iselin, who read through 
and corrected the Ms., secured a publisher 
m Berlin, and arranged for a reasonable re- 
muneration for the work 

The Gesellschaft der Guten und Gemeinnut- 
zigen, of which Iselin was the moving spirit, 
devoted a great part of its labors to education; 
it offered prizes for attendance and drawing; 
distributed readers, taught special subjects 
such as singing, geometry, and needlework; 
encouraged gymnastics and opened a girls’ 
school in 1812, founded libraries for children 
and adults, museums, a civic newspaper; con- 
ducted children’s festivals; and apprenticed 
boys on leaving school. 
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ISIDORE OF SEVILLE, or ISIDORIJS 
HISPALENSIS — A Spanish bishop who flour- 


ished in the late sixth and early seventh cen- 
tury. He was noted for his learning, eloquence, 
and ability, and was the author of numerous 
treatises. His importance educationally, how- 
ever, depends upon his one work, the Etymolo- 
giarum Libri XX or Ongines. This was an en- 
cyclopedic work covering all branches of knowl- 
edge which served throughout the Middle Ages 
as a textbook of higher learning and a source of 
general information. For his sources the author 
depended quite generally upon second-hand in- 
formation, and was not very particular as to its 
character Yet it was convenient and an au- 
thoritative church summary and as such ex- 
erted wide influence. The titles to the various 
books are as follows: (1) Grammar; (2) Rhet- 
oric and Dialectic, (3) Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Music, and Astronomy; (4) Medicine, (5) Law 
and Chronology (history); (6) Ecclesiastical 
books and offices; (7) God, angels, and the 
orders of the faithful, (8) Church and the sect, 
(9) language); (10) Society and relationship; 
(11) Man and habits; (12) Animals; (13) The 
world and its parts; (14) The earth and its 
parts; (15) Buildings, helds, and their meas- 
ures; (16) Stones and metals; (17) Agriculture, 
(18) War and games; (19) Ships, buildings, and 
garments; (20) Provisions, domestic and rustic 
instruments P. W. 

See Encyclopedias, Liberal Arts, Seven, 
Middle Ages, Education in 
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ISOCRATES (436-338 b c ). — The Athen- 
ian orator and rhetorician played an important 
part in the educational history of the fourth 
century. Educated under the leading sophists, 
Prodicus, Protagoras, and Gorgias, he became 
a professional logographer or advocate, i e he 
wrote speeches for clients engaged in lawsuits 
About 390 B c. he opened a rhetoric school at 
his home near the Lukeion In his speech, 
Against the Sophists, written c 390 b c , he 
attacks those who attract pupils by low fees 
and big promises of imparting absolute and 
universal knowledge and eloquence without 
regard to the natural ability of the pupil. He 
aimed to prepare for an active public life, and 
this preparation consisted in a study of philos- 
ophy or a training in the formation of correct 
judgments by practice in deliberation and 
debating. He took pupils from the ages of 
about fifteen to twenty-one and charged ten 
min© (about $200) for the course of three or 
four years. Students from all parts of the 
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Greek-speaking world flocked to him. He 
expected a previous knowledge of mathematics 
and sciences, and his own course consisted of 
essay writing and speeches on all manner of 
topics, practical, political, theological. Em- 
phasis was laid on style, diction, and matter. 
Speeches written by himself or others, includ- 
ing those of pupils, were studied, and sub- 
jected to criticism and revision. By a wise 
selection of themes and by inculcating high 
standards, Isocrates claimed that his course 
111 itself was an excellent tmining of character, 
for he did not hold that virtue was teachable. 
Tlie success of his school was evidenced not only 
l)y his own great wealth, but by the number of 
ills students who attained eminence in all walks 
of life, as rulers, statesmen, orators, lawyers, 
and historians The truly educated man is 
distinguished by good taste, sound judgment, 
correct behavior, self-control, and modesty. 
C'ulture and polish were the ends of education, 
for, as ho says, “ Those whose soul is well trained 
to play its part in all these ways, those I call 
wise and perfect men, and declare to possess 
all the virtues; those I regard as truly edu- 
cated This ideal in almost identical terms 
IS, of course, also characteristic of the Renais- 
sance Towards the close of his career (354 
B (■ ) his great wealth drew on him an attack 
from one of his many rivals whom he had so 
often criticized In his defense, AntidosiHf or 
On the Exchange of Estates^ he sums up his 
career as a teacher and defends himself and 
rhetorical training For the use of selected 
Orations of Isocrates in modern schools, see 
Greek, Study of 

See Rhetoric, History of the Teaching 
OF, Rhetoric Schools. 
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ISOLATION — A term used to express the 
opposite of correlation {q.v)j in instruction, or 
the method of teaching subjects as separated 
from one another It is claimed that only by 
recognizing arithmetic, geography, history, etc., 
as independent studies, adequate and complete 
in themselves, can each subject attain its own 
due rights and realize its own appropriate 
end The logical idea underlying this con- 
tention is that the various subjects represent 
something beside convenient distinctions 
carved out within a comprehensive unity; it as- 
sumes that there are just so many objectively im- 
portant phases of reality, and that each subject 
(or group of subjects) stands for just one of 
these phases. Accordingly by isolation of each 
subject and then by coordination of the various 
independent subjects, the subject matter of 
instruction will be rendered both definite and 
harmoniously complete. 


It may be replied that, philosophically speak- 
ing, both isolation and correlation represent 
stages in growth from the more direct and vital 
forms of experience to its logical formulation, 
that is, its organization for purposes of better 
intellectual control. Experience does not be- 
gin with a number of sharply marked off fields, 
or topics, either requiring to be made more 
distinct and definite in their separations, or 
else needing to be bound up together by 
various correlating devices It begins with a 
vague, somewhat confused and fluctuating 
unity, whose parts flow readily into one another, 
these parts being marked off by various in- 
terests and purposes, rather than by objective 
or logical differences. Growth takes place by 
a movement toward differentiation, on one 
hand, and toward interrelation of discrim- 
inated parts on the other. Isolation thus rep- 
resents a goal toward which instruction and 
learning are moving, not original divisions. 
The distinctive character of mathematics, as a 
subject on its own account having its own 
unique material and special method, follows 
after a term of study marking the attainment 
of a logical comprehension Even then it is 
undesirable that differentiation should be 
carried to the point of isolation in its liteial 
sense For the purposes of all education save 
that of the specialist it is needful that the intei- 
dependence of each study with the other studios 
— their mutual applications to one another and 
to life — should be borne in mind This re- 
quirement is met only when correlation and 
differentiation are used to supplement each 
other, instead of being treated as rivals. J. D. 

See Correlation. 

ISRAELITES. — See Jewish Education. 

ITALIAN, STUDY OF. ~ See Modern Lan- 

GUAGBB. 

ITALY, EDUCATION IN — Italy is a pa.- 
liamentary monarchy. Its area is 280,682 sejuare 
kilometers, its population 34,688,653 (1911). 
The territory is divided into 69 province and 
over 8000 comuni (towns and villages) The 
affairs of a province are administered by a 
Consiglio provinciate (provincial coun(al), 
elected by the people, and a Deputazwne pro- 
virwiale elected by the Consiglio from among 
its members. The affairs of a comune are like- 
wise administered by a Consiglio comunale^ 
elected by the people, a Sinda/co (mayor), and 
a Giunia comunale (communal committee), 
elected by the Consiglio from among its mem- 
bers. A government officer, the Prefetto, 
supervises all local bodies. Provinces are for 
administrative purposes subdivided into cir- 
condari (circuits) or distretti (districts). The 
town in which the Prefetto resides and the 
Consiglio provinciate meets is called Capoluogo 
di provinciay and gives the name, as a rule, to 
the province. Likewise, the administrative 
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center of a circondanoy or distrettOy is called Car 
poluogo (chief town) di circondario, or distretto, 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. — Italian 
education, as a part of Italian culture, is a 
direct outgrowth of Roman society and has its 
origin even m pre-Roman times. The consider- 
ation of these historical foundations of modern 
conditions is given under Roman Education. 
The Roman schools continued until well into 
the Middle Ages, and the discussions of educa- 
tion during the Middle Ages {q v.) applies par- 
ticularly to ltaly> So, too, the discussion of 
Monasticism and Education and the minor 
topics such as Abbey Schools, Bishops^ Schools, 
etc , relate particularly to Italy. Universities 
took their rise in Italy, and the discussion of 
origins under this topic has special reference to 
Italy Again, with the period of the Renais- 
sance, the educational and cultural influences 
had their origin in Italy, and the survey of 
education during the Renaissance (q v.) forms 
but a chapter in the history of Italian educa- 
tion The Teaching Orders (see Jesuits, etc ) 
furnished many schools after the Reformation. 
After the Council of Trent (1545) seminaries 
were established in many places, and, though 
primarily intended for the training of the clergy, 
laymen were also often instructed in them 
The academies and private schools of both 
secondary and elementary type furnished a 
well-developed system of schools for Italy 
during the early centuries of the modern period 
Those were established by princes, by teachers, 
by cities, or by private endowment, or by' ec- 
clesiastical authority of various types Some 
of these schools were very noted In some 
instances there was an approach to a local 
system of schools Venice, for instance, had 
public schools very early, and in 1551 it was 
ordered that each section of the city should 
maintain a grammar school However numer- 
ous, these schools cannot be regarded as con- 
stituting a system of education, though pro- 
visions were made by some of the states to regu- 
late the whole matter One of the earliest is 
perhaps that of Victor Amedeus II, of Sar- 
dinia fi729). Education in the first half of the 
eighteenth century fell to a very low plane; 
in the second half there is the beginning of a 
revival. In Lombardy, then under the Austrian 
crown, were introduced the reforms of Maria 
Theresa and her successors. (See Austria ) 
After the invasion of the French at the end of 
the eighteenth century and at the beginning 
of the nineteenth, Italy passed under the rule 
of France, either directly, as Piedmont, Genoa, 
Rome; or indirectly, as the kingdoms of Naples 
and Italy, and laws were enacted following the 
French model. The fall of Napoleon brought 
back the old regime, and very little, if anything, 
was done to promote public education, though 
universities and many schools were state or 
municipal institutions more or less controlled 
by the clergy. The kingdom of Sardinia had 
a general statute pertaining to education 
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(1824); Lombardy and Venetia, under Austria, 
followed Austrian laws; other states had no 
general statutes 

THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF EDUCA- 
TION.— The fundamental law that regulates 
public instruction in Italy is the Casati act of 
Nov. 13, 1859. When promulgated, it applied 
only to the kingdom of Sardinia ; that is, Sardinia, 
Piedmont, Liguria, and Savoy, and Lombardy; 
it has since been extended, with some changes, to 
other parts of the kingdom of Italy. The lack 
of another general act, however, has caused 
many parts of it to be applied more or less 
legally to the whole kingdom, and it has been 
the basis of most of the acts dealing with par- 
ticular phases of education. 

Central Administration. — At the head of 
the national system is the Minister of Public 
Instruction. He is a member of the cabinet 
and either a deputy or a senator. His control 
extends to all orders of public instruction, 
military and naval schools excepted, and to all 
officers charged with the inspection of public 
schools and higher institutions The Minister 
decides upon all disputed questions, revises the 
decisions of his subordinates, and, by means of 
his officers or other persons designated by him 
for the purpose, supervises private schools and 
institutions of instruction and education In 
the case of refusal to conform to the laws, he 
may order the schools to be closed, after con- 
sulting the Higher Council. Next in impor- 
tance to the Minister is the Undersecretary of 
State for Public instruction, who takes charge 
of the affairs intrusted to him by the Minister, 
substitutes for him during his absence, and may 
represent him in the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate. 

The highest body dealing with public in- 
struction is the Higher Council {Consiglio 
Snpenore) According to Act 496, of 1909, 
this Council consists of thirty-six members, 
chosen as follows: six senators elected by the 
Senate, six deputies elected by the Chamber 
(senators and deputies so elected must .not be 
university professors), twelve members nomi- 
nated by the Minister, and twelve designated 
by ordinary and extraordinary university 
professors.x Members are selected or appointed 
for four years and cannot be reflected within 
two years from the close of their terms of serv- 
ice; half of the Council is renewed every two 
years. Before the passing of this act, there 
were only thirty-two members, none of whom 
were elected by Senate or Chamber. The 
change was bitterly opposed by many profes- 
sors, who feared that senators and deputies 
would bring politics into the Council. The 
Minister is the chairman of the Council. A 
Vice-President is appointed by the King for 
two years. The Council meets regularly twice 
a year, in spring and fall, but the Minister may 
call an extra session at any time. The Council 
in committee of the whole at the request of the 
Minister prepares and examines all bills, by- 
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laws, and general provisions relating to the or- 
ganization of schools, appointment of profes- 
sors, etc. The Minister cannot dismiss or sus- 
pend a professor unless the Council concurs. 

Within the Council there is a committee 
{Giunta) of fifteen members appointed by the 
Minister from the councilors To this com- 
mittee, which meets once a month and may 
be called together by the Minister or Vice- 
President at any time, all affairs pertaining to 
higher education not coming before the full 
council are referred Affairs of special mo- 
ment are first considered by a section of at least 
five members of the committee who submit 
their report to the full committee for a final 
discussion. A special section of the committee, 
created by an act of 1906, deals with matters 
pertaining to secondary education This sec- 
tion IS composed of four councilors, members of 
the committee (one being chairman of tlie com- 
mittee of the section), appointed by the Minis- 
ter; one director and two teachers of govern- 
ment secondary schools, who must have taught 
seven years; and one director or teacher of 
schools, recognized as equivalent to government 
schools, elected by the directors and^ teachers 
of those schools. Another special section of the 
committee, created by the act of June 4, 1911, 
deals with matters pertaining to primary edu- 
catioh. This is composed of three members 
of the Higher Council appointed by the Minis- 
ter, the director general of elementary educa- 
tion, a head master and a teacher of normal 
schools elected by all head masters and teachers, 
an inspector selected by the Minister, a director 
of primary education and two elementary 
teachers selected by all directors and teachers, 
and another member with a knowledge of educa- 
tion appointed by the Minister. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction is also 
assisted by permanent committees which ad- 
vise on particular, subjects Among these are 
a central committee for diffusion of education 
in southern Italy tod Sardinia and Sicily 
{Commissione centrglt^ per la diffusione delV 
xstruzione elemenCdre nel mezzogiorno e nelle 
isole) and a committee to pass on all contro- 
versies relating to primary education {Com- 
missione consultiva per le controversie relative alV 
xstruzione pnmaxxa). 

The Ministry ^of Public Instruction is di- 
vided into four bureaus {Direzioni generali ), — 
elementary and normal education, secondary 
education, higher education, and fine arts re- 
spectively; and two independent divisions (Z)i- 
visioni)^ with a total t)f 191 ^ployees of higher 
grade, including 26 inspfeetPrs, 62 accountants, 
128 minor clerks. All employees 6,re subject to 
the geifferalvact 290 of June 25, 190,8. They 
are appointed by competitive examination, and 
vacancies are filled by promotion, those of 
higher grades by examination The chiefs 
of bureaus ai*e chosen by the council of Min- 
istersv they may also be persons not belonging 
to the aihninistration. 


The salary of the Minister is 25,000 lire, of 
the undersecretary 12,000, of chiefs of bureaus 
(Direttori generali) 10,000 lire That of higher 
grade clerks and accountants varies from 2000 
to 8000 lire, that of minor clerks from 1500 
to 4000 lire (1 lire = 18 cents.) 

Local administration — In each province 
there are: (a) A Provveditore who has charge of 
everything relating to public instruction in the 
province. The sixty-nine Provveditori have 
salaries-^arying from 6000 to 8000 lire (b) A 
Consiglio provinciate scolastxco (Provincial edu- 
cation council) of fifteen members including 
the Provveditore, who is the chairman, repre- 
sentatives of the Consiglio provinciate, of the 
Consigli comunali, of teachers, etc. The Cori'- 
siglio has the general supervision of elementary 
schools and the direct administrations of schools 
for most of the comuni (see below) (c) A De- 
putazione scolastica (Education committee) of 
seven members including the Provveditore, who 
is the chairman It prepares the budget and 
all affairs to be submitted to the Consiglio 
(d) A Delegazfone governativa (Governmental 
committee) which revises the accounts of the 
Consiglio, (e) A Giunta provinciate ver le sc uole 
medie (Provincial council for middle schools) 
which has the general supervision of secondary 
schools of the province ^ 

Istituti tecnici and nautici, and schools under 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Com- 
merce are not under the Giunta, but each of 
them has a special supervisory committee, that 
of the former called Giunta di vigilanza Uni- 
versities and schools of university rank arc 
i^id^T^cndent of local authorities 

Primary Schools. — Under the Casati act all 
comuni had the direct administration of their 
schools, the state contributing to the expenses 
and having the general supervision. In this 
respect the act of June 4, 1911, has made radical 
changes Comuni capoluogo di provincia and of 
a circondario or distretto, the last, if they have a 
population of more than 10,000, will retain the 
administration of their schools. The capoluoghi 
di circondario or distretto may within three 
years from the promulgation of the act waive 
the right to administer their schools Comuni 
which by the census of 1911 have less than 
25 per cent of illiterates, provided they have 
fulfilled all requirements of the laws relating 
to elementary education for the last five years, 
may retain the administration of their schools, 
but are not obliged to do so. Schools of other 
comuni will be administered by the Consiglio 
provinciate scolastico 

The Casati act provided for a full system of 
elementary education, though not compulsory 
According to it elementary schools were divided 
into two grades, each completed in a term of 
two years, the child entering the first class at 

1 The DeptUatione, Delegazione, and Oiunta were created 
by the act of June 4. 1911 Formerly the Conaxgho pronnciale, 
differently composea, had supervision of primary and secondary 
education 
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the age of six or seven. The course of study of 
the lower grade covered religious instruction, 
reading, writing, elements of arithmetic, Italian 
language, and elements of the metric system. 
That of the higher grade included, besides the 
subjects of the lower grade: composition, pen- 
manship, accounting, elements of geography, 
the most important events of national history, 
the elements of physical and natural sciences, 
chiefly in their application to everyday life; 
also in the higher grade schools for boys the 
elements of geometry and geometrical draw- 
ing; in those for girls, needlework 

Compulsory education was established by 
the act of July 15, 1877, known as the Coppino 
act, which required all children to attend school 
from six to nine, or ten, if they did not pass the 
prescribed examination By this act the sub- 
jects of instruction for the three compulsory 
years were elements of civics, reading, pen- 
manship, the rudiments of the Italian language, 
arithmetic and the metric system The omis- 
sion of religious instruction excited much 
opposition, but without effect. The obligation 
placed by the earlier act upon com am, having 
a population of over 4000 or possessing a 
secondary school, to maintain elementary 
schools of the higher grade, was not changed 
by the Coppino act. 

At the time of the passage of the act of 1904 
(Orlando act) there were: (a) comuni which had 
established the whole course of five classes 
either because obliged to do so, or voluntarily, 

(6) comuni which had established schools with 
four classes though not obliged to establish 
the fourth, (c) all other comuni having only 
the three classes of the lower grade The act 
of 1904 changed nothing as to the comuni of 
division (c), but it required those of division 
(a) to establish within three years a sixth class, 
reducing the teaching hours to three daily in 
the fifth and sixth classes, and assigning both 
of them to one teacher. In these comuni the 
age limit was extended to the twelfth year 
unless the Minister recognized that the expense 
involved was too great The act forbade comuni 
of division (6) to close any of the schools vol- 
untarily opened; here compulsory education 
has been extended to all existing school classes. 
Comuni oi divisions (a) and (6), which had 
voluntarily opened classes of the higher grade 
and charged a fee, have been authorized to 
maintain the fee, though attendance has been 
made compulsory. 

The syllabus for the fifth and sixth classes 
covers: Italian language, Italian history of the 
nineteenth century, civics, geography, arith- 
metic, geometry, accounting, domestic economy, 
natural sciences and hygiene, penmanship 
and drawing, and, in schools for girls, needle- 
work. Singing, manual training, agriculture, 
and other subjects may be added by the comuni. 
Pupils intending to enter secondary schools 
leave the elementary schools at the end of the 
fourth year, when they take a special examina- 
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tion called maturity examination at ten years of 
age, for which a fee of fifteen lire is charged; 
pupils who have followed the whole course of 
SIX classes may be admitted, under certain con- 
ditions, to the second class (year) of the Scuola 
tecnica. 

The act of 1904 made more stringent provi- 
sions for enforcing compulsory school attend- 
ance and provided for the establishment of 
3000 evening and Sunday schools for illiterate 
adults in those districts where the number of 
illiterates is highest. Special provisions for 
the diffusion of elementary education in the 
southern and central provinces were made by 
a later act of 1906. 

The act of June 4, 1911, has gone much 
farther toward improving the conditions of 
elementary education; under its provisions 
the state assumes a larger part of the expenses 
In each comune a patronaio scolastico is es- 
tablished in order to further encourage attend- 
ance and efficiency by the distribution of free 
meals, clothes, establishments of libraries, etc. 

Teachers — Teachers in comuni, which re- 
tain the administration of their schools, are 
appointed by the Consiglio comunale with the 
approval of the Consiglio provinciate scolastico 
Those of other comuni are appointed by the 
Consialio provinciate scolastico Salaries in 
force from Jan 1, 1912, have been fixed by the 
act of June 4, 1911, and range from 1200 to 
1700 lire for teachers in graded schools, i e in 
larger comuni, for boys or boys and girls, and 
from 1050 to 1500 for teachers in graded schools 
for girls. For schools not graded, namely, in 
very small villages, salaries arc 500 and 800 
lire. Teachers in charge of two classes have an 
extra compensation of 300 lire All teachers 
have four increases, equal to one tenth of their 
salary, once every six years Some of the 
comuni pay considerably higher salaries 
Rome pays from 1800 to 3100 lire, Milan 
from 1850 to 2900 for men and 2600 for women, 
Venice from 1700 to 2200 for men and 1400 to 
1800 for women. Legally no one can be ap- 
pointed as a teacher unless he has secured a 
diploma; but the appointment can and often 
does go temporarily to any one who, in the 
estimation of the Provveditore, is able to take 
charge of the class The teacher is first ap- 
pointed for a term of three years, if reappointed, 
he can be dismissed only for cause No man 
can be appointed teacher under eighteen years 
of age, and no woman under seventeen years 
of age All teachers receive a pension upon 
retirement, either from a special pension fund 
established for that purpose or from the comum, 
if the comuni had provided a system of pen- 
sions before the pension fund was created. 
Comuni contribute to this fund five per cent 
of the salaries paid to their teachers. The 
teachers pay four per cent. The state also 
contributes. 

To supervise elementary schools there are 
diretton didattici (school directors in the comum, 
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who have the administration of their schools; 
sub-inspectors (1000 in the whole country 
newly established by the act of June 4, 1911, 
at salaries from 2000 to 2400 lire, part of them 
replacing diretton didattici of smaller comum) ^ 
and over them inspectors (400 in number at 
salaries from 2500 to 4500). There are also 
ten central inspectors connected with the Min- 
istry with salaries of 6000 and 7000 lire 

Cost of Education — The expenses for ele- 
mentary schools are borne by the comum with 
contributions from the State In 1899 the 
State paid nearly 4,000,000 lire, the prov- 
inces less than 400,000, and the comuni 64,000,- 
000, making a total of 68,400,000 lin* This 
IS less than three lire per capita while at 
the same time the expenses of Great Britain 
and the United States were nearly twelve lire 
and those of Germany over nine per capita 
Under the Education Acts of 1886 and 1900, 
and more especially those of 1904 and 1906, 
the State has increased its share of the expendi- 
ture It amounted to nearly fourteen million 
lire for the fiscal year 1906-1907, to nearly 
eighteen for 1907-1908, to twenty in 1908- 
1909, and to nearly twenty-four million in 
1909-1910 The act of 1906, applying to 
southern and central Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, 
provided for more than 18,000 new schools 
at an expenditure of more than 18,000,000 
lire, of which above 11,000,000 will be contrib- 
uted by the state and 7,000,000 by tlie com urn 
Five years were allowed for carrying out the 
provisions of this act The act of June 4, 1911, 
has further provided that within three years 
all rural schools shall be reorganized The 
higher expenses caused by the increase of 
salary of teachers, and the establishment of 
new schools will fall upon the State The 
Bank of Deposit and Loans will lend to the 
comuni 20,000,000 lire a year for twelve years 
and the State will pay the interest on this sum 
It IS estimated that the total expense of the 
State will rise from nearly 34,000,000 lire for 
the fiscal year 1910-1911 to nearly 74,000,000 
lire for the fiscal year 1920-1921. The share of 
the expenses for the comum whose schools will 
be administered by the Consiglio will be fixed at 
the highest figure of their expenses for schools 
for the years 1909 or 1910 and turned over to 
the Consiglio. 

Statistics — Recent statistics cover only 
government schools and those recognized as 
equivalent to them. General statistics arc not 
issued oftener than five-year periods The last 
statistics covering all kinds of schools relate to 
the school year 1901-1902 for normal and 
complementari schools and special schools for 
girls ; those for all other schools arc much older. 
The most recent general statistics available are 
for 1907-1908. 

Additional schools needed above number 
for 1907-1908, 27,000. State of schoolrooms 
(1907-1908): good, 21,028; poor, 20,233; 
u!isatisfactory, 18,806; total, 60,067. 


STATISTICS OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOT^S 


School Ybar 

Schools 
( i e grades) 

Teachers 

Pupils 

1871-1872 

33,556 

34,309 

1,545,790 

1877-1878 

39,702 

39,702 

1,830,749 

1882-1883 . 

42,390 

43,659 

1,873,723 

1887-1888 

42,247 

47,998 

2,126,207 

1892-1893 

49,722 

51,385 

2,291,966 

1901-1902 

53,259 

56,43:i 

2,548,583 

1907-1908 

63,618 

60,323 

3,002,168 


Pupils. — The total number of children 
from SIX to twelve years of age was 4,500,000 
(estimated); obliged to attend school 3,949,141 
(1907-1908); enrolled in public schools, 
3,002,168, or 93 per cent of population. 


SCHOOL YEAR 1907-1908 


Grades 

Pupils 

enrolled 

Pupils who passed the 
Final Examination 

lat ... 

1,260,317 

633,378 

2d . . 

856,587 

479,792 

3d . . 

607,317 

310,846 

4th 

181,323 

106,656 

6th ... 

77,875 

52,751 

6th ... 

18,749 

13,052 

Total 

3,002,168 

1 1,596,475 or 58 90 per 
j rent of pupils enrolled 


EXPENDITURE (l.IRE) 




1 Comuni 

‘ '1 






Per 

cent of 
total 
expen- 
diture 


Fiscal Year 

Statf 

! 

Calen- 

dar 

year 

1 

Total 

i 

Per 

cap- 

ita 

1903-1904 

1910-1911 

6,756,171 

26,791,116 

1899 

1909 

66,350,966 

136,023,760 

14 18 
16 52 

2 07 
4 00 


EVENING AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS FOR ADULTS 


E8tabli8h(*d under Arts of 1901 and 1906, 47H3 (1907- 
190S ) 


Enrolled 

Who took the 
Examination 

Who passed n 

Men 148,233 

78,314 

61,543 

Women :14,140 

19,689 

16,174 

Total 182,373 

98,003 ! 

77,717 


Private Schools (1907-1908)- schools, 3504; 
Grades, 11,904, schoolrooms, 6534; pupils, 
148,081; principals, 2063; teachers, men, 1318* 
women, 4749; total, 6067 
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The number of private schools is about the 
same as reported for 1901-1903, the number of 
teachers has decreased Kindergartens for 
1907-1908^ numbered 4967, teachers were 
7393; pupils were 378,563 

Secondary Education — General Regula- 
tions. — The secondary schools are regulated 
by the Casati act, but the full provisions of 
that measure, as regards the number, location, 
and support of the several classes of secondary 
s(;hools, liave never been realized. As a rule 
Ui(' buildings and eipiipments for the secondary 
schools an' provided by the local authorities 
and the current expenditures by the state and 
local authorities, the proportion borne by the 
latter having been fixed by an act of 1904 
and amending act of 1907, for the schools taken 
ovov by th(‘ state hereaftei. 

In the normal and complernenian schools the 
salaries of teachers, the expenses for scientific 
and teaching material for the laboratories and 
for the library arc paid by the state, the sala- 
ries of teachers in the elementary schools, the 
cost of the building, its care and janitors^ 
salaries arc paid by the coniuni Anyone hav- 
ing the moral qualification may open a second- 
ary school provided he gives notice to the 
Provveditoie or the chief of the Giunia (Com- 
mittee) of the Istituto tecnico of the province, 
if he wishes to open such a school, or to the 
Minister, if there is no Istituto tecnico in the 
lirovmce Teachers must have diplomas The 
students of private secondary schools must 
pass the government examinations to secure 
the lecogmtion of their studies Cornuni prov- 
inces and other public corporations may estab- 
lish secondary schools; such schools may under 
certain conditions be recognized as equivalent 
to government schools 

Types of schools. — The secondary schools 
are classified as follows — 

(I) Classical schools and modern schools 
with Latin (a) Ginnasio — hve years’ course, 
(6) Liceo -- three years 

(II) Modern schools without Latin, and 
technical schools; (o) Scuola tecnica and 
Scuola complementare — three years, (6) IsU- 
tuto tecnico — four years, and Istituto nautico 
— three years. 

(III) Normal schools, (a) as II; (6) Scuola 
normale — three years, or (a) as I, {b) Cor so 
niagistrale — two years 

Ginnasw, scuola tecnica, and scuola comple- 
meniare are schools of the first grade, Liceo, 
istituto tecnico, istituto nautico, and scuola nor- 
male, of the second grade In cities having 
ginnasio and liceo the two institutes are com- 
bined in one liceo-ginnasio. Candidates for 
admission to a secondary school must pass the 
maturity examination 

The full classical course, it will be seen from 

‘ KindorKartona are regarded as charitable lustitutioiuj, and 
therefore are under the Hupervmion of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior , the State grants them subsidies from a speeml appropria- 
tion for that purpose 


the above outline, covers eight years; the full 
modern course, seven years. Girls are ad- 
mitted to all secondary schools on the same 
terms as boys, but the scuola complementare is 
exclusively for girls The plan of studies for 
the ginnasi includes Italian, Latin, Greek, 
French, history, geography, mathematics, nat- 
ural history; that of licei, philosophy, physics 
and chemistry and the subjects taught in the 
ginnasi with the exception of French The 
plan of studies of the modern ” ginnasi es- 
tablished by act No 860 of July 21, 1911, in- 
cludes Italian, Latin, French, German or 
ICnglish, geography and history, mathematics, 
natural history, drawing, and physical culture, 
that of the licei includes m addition political 
economy, philosophy, elements of civics, phys- 
ics, chemistry, astronomy, and physical geog- 
raphy. These new schools will be established 
in those cities having more than one liceo- 
ginnasio^ and only the fourth class of the gin- 
nasio will be established for the school yeai 
1911-1912, the fourth and fifth in 1912-1913 
and so on. The studies of the scuola teemen 
are Italian, history, the elements of civics, 
geography, French, mathematics, the elements 
of natural sciences, drawing, penmanship A 
few schools have special courses comprising 
besides the above with slight changes, (a) ag- 
riculture, (b) accounts and English or German, 
(c) the elements of mechanics and technology 
These new plans have been established re- 
cently (1899) and in a few schools only The 
studies of the scuola complementare include 
Italian, geography, Italian history, the ele- 
ments of mathematics and accounting, the 
elements of natural and physical science and 
hygiene, French, drawing, needlework, gym- 
nastics There are also numerous special 
schools for girls, mostly boarding schools, with 
plan of studies similar to those of scuole com- 
plementari 

Technical schools (istituti tecnici) are divided 
into sections (sezioni) The three most impor- 
tant are: (a) physico-mathematical section (sez- 
lone fisico-matematica) , (b) surveying, building 
and agricultural section {sezione di agnmensura), 
(c) accounting and commerce section {sezione di 
commercio e ragionena) A few istituti have 
also {d) agricultural section {sezione di agro- 
no mia), {e) industrial section {sezione indus- 
triale). The plan of studies for all sections in- 
cludes Italian, history, geography, French, 
drawing, logic and ethics, natural history, 
physics and chemistry, and mathematics; the 
various subjects, however, do not cover the 
same ground for all sections Additional 
subjects arc, for section (a) higher branches of 
mathematics, and German or English; (6) agri- 
culture, building and drawing, real estate and 
building law, surveying and drawing and descrip- 
tive geometry, (r) accounting; commercial, 
administrative, and civil law; political economy; 
finance and statistics, English or German. Sec- 
tions {d) and {e) have special programs. 
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The Nautical Institutes are divided into 
three sections (o) ongmeenng section, (h) 
nautical section, (r) shipbuilding section (for 
small crafts only) The plan of studies for all 
sections includes, though in different measure, 
Italian, history, mathematics, physics, mechan- 
ics, English Also lor section {a) applied 
mechanics, steam engines, drawing, materials of 
construction and fuels, engineers’ duties, and ship 
practice; for section (6) navigation, seaman- 
ship, astronomical geography and nautical 
astronomy, steam engines, meteorology, com- 
mercial geography, maritime law and account- 
ing, for section (e) applied mechanics, steam 
engines, naval construction and drawing, 
material of construction, theory of the ship, 
law 

Connected with the technical and nautical 
schools there are evening courses, and with 
the nautical schools also preparatory schools, 
and special courses at one of them {Piano (h 
Sorrento) for foremen m shipyards 

The plan of studies for the normal school for 
boys includes pedagogy, ethics, Italian, history, 
geography, the elements of mathematics, ac- 
counting, physics, chemistry, natural historv, 
and hygiene, drawing, penmanship, singing, 
agriculture, gymnastics, practice m elementary 
schools, and manual training The normal 
schools for girls include all above subjects, 
except manual training and needlework, 
domestic economy, and practice in the kinder- 
garten Owing to the scarcity of men teachers 
special two years normal courses (corsi magis- 
tral)) have been established in towns having 
ginnasi only, by act of July 21, 1911 Boys 
and girls will be admitted if they have passed 
the licenza examination of the ginnasio Not 
more than fifteen of such courses may be 
opened during 1911-1912, 1912-1913. 

Examinations — Under the examination by- 
la v/s of 1904 all pupils as a rule undergo three 
examinations, written and oral or only oral, 
during the school year, in December, March, 
and June. Marks arc given to each pupil by 
the teacher of each subject on general effi- 
ciency during the three months preceding each 
examination, and on all examination papers by 
the teacher of the subject and another teacher. 
The highest mark is ten and the pupil who 
averages six in the above examinations and 
seven for good behavior in all subjects is ad- 
mitted to the next class (i e. year of study); if 
he docs not average six, he must present him- 
self for examination in October. If he fails to 
pass, he must repeat the year of study and he 
must also do so, if he gets less than five marks 
for good behavior in more than one half of the 
number of subjects. 

At the end of each school course the pupil 
must pass a special examination called licenza 
examination, unless he has obtained eight marks 
in the examinations during the last year. The 
licenza from the ginnasio is required to enter 
the liceOj that of the scuola complementare or 
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scuola tecnica to enter the istituto tecnico or 
nautico or the scuola normale. Admission to 
the Istituto tecnico is obtained also through 
special examination A licenza certificate 
from a government or equivalent school is neces- 
sary to take the civil service examinations or 
to enter the universities or higher schools. 

Pupils studying at private schools may take 
an examination to enter any class of the schools, 
except normal schools, or the licenza. If they 
wish to enter the second class of a school of 
the first grade, they must have passed the 
mat unto examination at least one year before, 
if the third class, at least two years before, etc 
If they wish to enter the second class of a school 
of the second grade, they must have passed 
the licenza examination of the corresponding 
school of the first grade one year before; if the 
third class, two years before, etc. Admission 
to the second or third year of the normal school 
cannot be obtained by any but regular pupils 
of a government school. 

Fees — The fees to be paid by pupils of 
government, or equivalent schools, for the 
whole course including examination fees (part 
of which IS reserved to the teachers), vary 
from 106 to 409 lire Clever pupils, if m needy 
circumstances, are exempted from payment. 
Pupils who have studied privately pay higher 
examination fees. 

Teachers. — No one can be appointed teacher 
in any government or equivalent schools or 
teach in any private school unless he has a 
degree granted from a university or school of 
the same standing, or a special diploma, which 
can be granted only after examination and for 
such subjects as are not taught m universities. 
These are modern languages (though there are 
some courses at a few universities), drawdng, 
accounting, penmanship, and stenography. 
The status and compensation of teachers m 
government and equivalent schools are regulated 
by the two acts of April S, 1906, nos. 142 and 
144, which fixed the rules to be followed in 
appointing, dismissing, transferring from one 
place to another, censuring, etc., any teacher. 
The first appointment is for three years, after 
which it is made jiermanent, if the inspectors 
report favorably, if not, the appointment is 
extended for another year, when the teacher is 
definitely appointed or dismissed. During this 
probationary period the teacher (professore) 
is called extraordinary {straor dinar io) , after 
the definite appointment, ordinary {ordinario). 
Not all places, however, are filled by teachers 
so appointed. In certain cases, when a teacher 
would have only a few hours a week, a tem- 
porary appointment is made. Such appoint- 
ments are also made if a regular appointee 
cannot be found for the place, and in schools 
with a large number of pupils, when it is neces- 
sary to divide classes and the regular teacher 
cannot take charge of all. As a rule, a teacher 
is appointed for a single study or for two re- 
lated subjects. 
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Salaries. — The scale of salaries paid to 
teachers ia secondary schools varies consider- 
ably with the subject taught Here only the 
salaries paid to teachers of subjects which are 
definitely secondary are given (o) All teachers 
of secondary schools of the first grade, with the 
exception of teachers of the fourth and fifth 
class (year) of the ginnasij and teachers of 
drawing and penmanship in the normal schools 
for boys, and of drawing in the normal schools 
for girls, have salaries of 1800 lire if extraor- 
dinary, and from 2000 to 4800 if ordinary 
(6) Ail other teachers of secondary schools of 
the second grade and those of the fourth and 
fifth class of the ginnasi have salaries of 2200 
lire if extraordinary, and from 2500 to 5400 
if ordinary 

All ordinary teachers have four increases in 
salary of 500 lire each, every five years Then 
two increases, one tenth of the salary thus 
reached, each at six years interval In this 
way they pass from the minimum to the maxi- 
mum salaries, as given above. The four fixed 
increases, but not two consecutive ones, can 
be anticipated one year in case of exceptionally 
able teachers. 

Teachers, like all the government employees, 
receive pensions on their retirement from serv- 
ice. 

Teachers of class (a) have to teach from fif- 
teen to eighteen hours, of class (6) from thirteen 
to fifteen hours, of the other classes a number 
of hours which varies from four to fifteen, ac- 
cording to the subjects If they teach more, 
they receive extra pay. Extra pay, varying 
from sixty to one hundred and fifty lire a year, 

18 also granted to those teachers who have 
charge of laboratories or have to correct exer- 
cises at home, etc. All receive part of the 
examination fees paid by the pupils 

Headmasters are appointed from teachers 
who have taught for thirteen years and from a 
list compiled by the Giunta del Consigho Svr 
periorCy sezione scuole medie, in accordance with 
results of the inspections. They are appointed 
for a first period of five years during which they 
teach and receive extra compensation varying 
from 750 to 1000 lire a year. After the pro- 
bationary period, they are permanently ap- 
pointed and receive salaries not higher than 
5750 lire for schools of the first grade, and 6500 
for schools of the second grade, and they may 
be relieved from teaching. 

Schools equivalent to government schools 
must pay the same salaries. 

Inspection — A new body of inspectors for 
secondary schools was formed by Act 414 of 
June 27, 1909 For the purpose of this act the 
whole of the kingdom is divided into twenty- 
one districts. In September each year by order 
of the Minister, inspectors are assigned to each 
district; for certain subjects one inspector may 
be assigned to more than one district. The 
appointments are for a year and may be re- 
newed for two following years, after which one 
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year must elapse before the appointment can 
be renewed. 

Inspectors are chosen from among (a) Pro- 
fessors of universities and schools of the same 
rank, (6) Provvediton, (c) Heads of secondary 
schools situated in another district, (d) Ordinary 
teachers of the second grade of secondary 
schools having taught at least ten years and 
teaching in schools outside of the district for 
which they are appointed inspectors a and b 
inspect second-grade secondary schools, and 
c and d first Inspections are made according 
to need, but there is a regular inspection m 
each school for each subject once in five years 
The purpose of the inspection is to ascertain 
whether the course of study has been followed 
and to report on textbooks and to superintend 
the discipline and the method of teaching; to 
make, according to the results of the inspec- 
tion, the needed recommendations for the final 
appointment or dismissal, approval or censure 
of teachers, to give any information required 
by the Ministry concerning any teacher 
At the end of each school year the inspectors 
of each district meet and compile a collective 
report in which arc stated the conditions and 
needs of the schools 

At the Ministry there are ten inspectors for 
secondary schools; six are permanent and are 
appointed from among officers of classes (a), 
(6), and (c) Four are appointed yearly and 
reappointed for not more than five years The 
central inspectors, besides special duties that 
mav be assigned to them from time to time, 
compile the general program of inspections to 
be submitted to the Minister, coordinate the 
results of inspections; recommend to the Minis- 
ter the needed changes on the basis of those 
results, propose to the Minister extraordinary 
inspections, general and particular inquiries and, 
if needed, carry them out; promote investiga- 
tions relating to course of study and method of 
instruction; present to the Minister yearly a 
general report on secondary schools. 

Fine Arts and Music Schools. — Govern- 
ment fine arts and music schools are under the 
direction of the Minister of Public Instruction 
They have not a uniform organization and vary 
m importance in every respect The number 
of fine arts government schools was thirteen in 
1901-1902 with 2433 pupils (2137 boys and 
296 girls) The non-government schools were 
thirteen with 1625 pupils (1363 boys and 262 
girls) The former had 167 teachers, the latter 
65, 

The government music schools were five in 
number with 952 pupils (353 boys and 419 
girls), the non-government 51, with 4431 
pupils (3408 boys and 1023 girls). The num- 
ber of teachers in the former was 146, in the 
latter 395. 

Agricultural, Industrial, and Commercial 
Schools. — Notwithstanding article 1 of the 
Casati Act. which says all schools are under the 
Ministry of Public Instruction a great number of 
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schools have been established under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Commerce They are practical schools of 
agriculture, commerce etc 

The schools of agriculture are regulated 
under the act of June 6, 1885, No. 3141. They 
are established at the suggestion of local au- 
thority (comuniy province, etc.) which pay two 
fifths of the expenses besides providing an 
experimental farm, while the state pays three 
fifths. Each school is managed by a committee 
whose members are appointed partly by the 
government and partly by the local bodies 
sharing in the expenses. They are classified 
as either practical or special schools. The 
course of study of the practical schools covers 
three years, and includes Italian, history, 
geography, arithmetic, geometry, surveying, 
drawing, accounting, bookkeeping, penman- 
ship, natural and physical sciences, agriculture 
and related industries Some have a fourth 
year of practical studies. 

To be admitted, boys must have passed the 
examination for admission to the fourth class 
(veai) of the elementary schools, but though 
that examination is usually passed at the age 
of nine to ten, boys are not admitted to the 
agricultural schools until they arc at least four- 
teen and not after they are seventeen. The 
boys may board on the school farm The staff 
of each school includes, as a rule, a director, a 
vice-director, an elementary school teacher and 
an assistant, besides extraordinary teachers for 
special subjects 

Special schools of agriculture are of two 
gracles Those of the first grade are organized 
like the practical schools with this difference, 
that instead of agriculture in general, particular 
branches are offered, i e dairying at Reggio, 
horticulture at Florence, vine raising and wim* 
making at four schools The four of the 
second grade, all for vine raising and wine 
making, are m their plan of studies similar to 
sections of istituti tecnici. Boys are admitted 
if they have passed the final examination of a 
practical school or a special school of the first 
grade or of a scuola lecnica 

Commercial and industrial schools are gov- 
erned by the by-laws of June 1, 1908, No. 187. 
They are established on the suggestion of local 
bodies {comuni^ province, chambers of com- 
merce, etc ), which share the expense, the Min- 
ister of Agriculture contributing within the 
limits of the total appropriation for that pur- 
pose These schools are divided into, (a) in- 
dustrial schools, ie, manual training schools; 
{h) artistic-industrial schools; (c) commercial 
schools; (d) schools for girls. 

There are two grades of each class corre- 
sponding to the first and second grade of the 
secondary schools. Their plan of studies varies 
greatly, ranging from schools of drawing with 
one teacher to a school fully equipped like the 
scuola indmtriale of Vicenza or like the scuole 
medie di comrnerciOf which correspond in all 


respects to a section of istUuto tecnico. In the 
majority of these schools the teaching takes 
place on evenings and Sundays. The total 
number of these schools, which receive grants 
from the government, was 310, with more than 
47,000 pupils in 1903-1904. The total expense 
for that year was more than 3,000,000 lire, 
of which about 700,000 was paid by the state 
and more than 800,000 by the comuni. The 
number of teachers was over 2000. There 
were 427 schools, which did not receive any 
grant from the government. 

All these agricultural, commercial, and in- 
dustrial schools are under the supervision of a 
special committee, the Consigho supenore deW 
xmegnamento, agrario, indusiriale e commer- 
ciale which was established m 1907 by the amal- 
gamation of two previously existing, one for 
agricultural and the other for commercial and 
industrial schools. There is also a body of 
inspectors, and the Minister may appoint other 
persons, whom he thinks suitable, for s|)ecial 
inspections 

There are also tliree mining schools wliicli 
rank as secondary schools of the second grade 

Boarding Schools — The schools referred to 
above are day schools. Boarding schools are 
for the most part private institutions There 
are a few government institutions (those for 
boys called convitti nazionali), where pupils may 
board and follow the courses at the publu* 
secondary schools or the elementary schools 

Reform. — Ever since the promulgation of 
the Casati act the reform of the secondary 
schools has caused much discussion Since 
then some changes have been introduced in the 
plan of studies by one Minister and changes in 
the opposite direction by another. Many bills 
have been introduced into Parliament for a 
general reform, but none has become a law 

In 1906 a Royal Commission was appointed 
to investigate the whole subject of secondary 
education. They have issued a report includ- 
ing a proposal for a new organization The 
idea of a single secondary school for the first 
grade, which not long ago obtained, has been 
abandoned, and they propose for the first grade 
(a) A three years^ ginnasio for those who intend 
to pass to the hceo and then to the univeisities, 
the plan of studies including Italian, French, 
history, geography, psychological education, 
elements of mathematics and natural sciences, 
drawing Boys and girls will he admitted if 
they are ten years old and have passed the 
maturitd, examination, (b) A scuola tecnica 
preparing for the professional school of the 
second grade Boys and girls will be admitted 
if they have passed the maturitd examination, 
(c) A scuola complementare for those who do 
not intend to pass to schools of the second order. 
Admission to be gained after the sixth year of 
study in the elementary schools 

For the second grade they propose: (a) A 
liceo with a five-year course for those who in- 
tend to pass to the university. They propose 
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three different kinds of liceo: (1) classical 
liceo with Latin, Greek, and French; (2) mod- 
ern liceo with Latirij French, and English or 
German; (3) scientific liceo without Latin, 
which would take the place of the physico- 
mathematical section of the istituto tecnico 
(h) Professional schools taking the place of the 
firofessional sections of the istituto tecnico and 
of the special schools of the second grade now 
under the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Higher Education. — Higher education is 
given at the universities (univerdtd) and at 
other institutions the majority of which are 
designated as schools {scuole) or institutes 
(istituti). Some of these institutions are con- 
nected with universities, others are entirely 
independent If under the control of the gov- 
ernment, the universities are called regie; 
if under local bodies, libere All universities 
arc governed by the same laws and by-laws, 
the other institutions by special laws and by- 
laws. 

The faculties, all of which are found in thje 
largest universities, are: (1) law, (2) medicine 
and surgery, (3) mathematical, physical, and 
natural sciences, (4) belles-lettres and philos- 
ophy. In addition, there are schools in the 
following subjects: pharmacy, engineering, 
veterinary science, agriculture, commerce and 
social sciences, oriental languages, midwifery; 
and courses for notaries and attorneys, for 
secondary and elementary school teachers, 
and schools for women All commercial 
schools, the agricultural schools at Milan, 
Portici, and Perugia, and the forestry school at 
Vallombrosa are under the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Industry, and Commerce; all other in- 
stitutions are under the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. 

The following is a list of institutions with 
the date of foundation, faculties, and number 
of students in 1910-1911. 

Maintenance — The expenses in the various 
institutions are borne by the State, local bodies 
contributing in different ways By act of 1862 
the universities of Genoa, Parma, Modena, 
Siena, Macerata, Cagliari, Sassari, Messina, and 
Catania were made universities of the second 
rank. To have them raised to first rank local 
bodies agreed to pay to the State the difference 
involved in the salaries of teachers, and in a 
few cases to have the faculties completed. 
Local bodies of other cities contribute funds to 
establish schools either in connection with 
universities or as independent institutions. 
These contributions are of a permanent char- 
acter Other extraordinary payments have 
been made for new buildings or other extraor- 
dinary expenses. Free universities are sup- 
ported entirely by local bodies, except Urbino, 
which receives a small subsidy from the State 
The Institute of Social Sciences of Florence 
and the Commercial University of Milan are 
supported by private gifts. 

To all other commercial schools, to the Poly- 


technic School at Turin, the School of Naval 
Engineering at Genoa, the Higher Institute of 
Florence, and the Clinical Institute at Milan, 
the State contributes a fixed sum. All these 
institutions are administered by special boards 
in which local bodies are represented, but pro- 
fessors are appointed by royal decree or min- 
isterial selection The School for Oriental 
Languages at Naples has a patrimony of its 
own administered by the Minister of Public 
Instruction; also the Institute of Agriculture 
of Perugia. 

The general by-laws regulating the univer- 
sities and some of the other institutions are 
those of Aug 21, 1905, No 638. 

Administration — For each university there 
are the following: (a) a principal (Rettore) ; 
(6) an academic council ( Consiglio accademico) ; 
(c) a general assembly of professors {Assem- 
blea generate dei professori). For each faculty: 

(а) a dean {Preside)] (b) a council of pro- 
fessors {Consiglio di facoltd) Special schools 
have, as a rule, an organization like the facul- 
ties; the head, however, is usually called 
director {Direttore) 

Rector. — The Rettore is chosen by the king 
from three ordinary professors nominated by 
the general assembly of professors; he is ap- 
pointed annually and may be reappointed 
In Naples he is elected by the professors from 
three ordinary professors selected from the 
various faculties m turn; the election has to 
be approved by the Minister. The Rettore is 
appointed for two years He is the chairman 
of the academic council and the assembly of 
professors; represents the university on all oc- 
casions, confers degrees in the name of the 
king ; communicates his decisions, those of 
the academic council, the faculties councils, the 
general assembly of professors and the Minister 
to all concerned; sees that all by-laws are ad- 
hered to, looks after the administration by 
means of the secretary of the university and 
other employees; inspects the university 
library and all institutions belonging to the 
university; regulates the discipline of pro- 
fessors, students, and employees; and compiles 
a yearly report to the Minister, and grants 
leave of absence 

Councils. — The academic council is com- 
posed of the following: (a) the Rettore m office, 

(б) the retiring Rettore; (c) the deans of the 
faculties; {d) the retiring deans; (e) the di- 
rector of the schools connected with the uni- 
versity. Among other functions the council 
(a) grants scholarships and makes proposals 
for state scholarships; {b) gives its advice on 
changes relating to the university regulations 
or any subjects submitted by the Rettore or the 
Minister, (c) fixes the time schedule for classes; 
{d) grants dispensation from payment of fees; 
{e) decides upon the disposal of funds. 

The general assembly of professors, both 
ordinary and extraordinary, gives its advice on 
reforms in universities, and nominates the three 
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Town 

Date 

Aquila 

1806 

Ban 

1806 


1886 

Bologna iqv) ... 

1088 


1877 

Cagliari iqv) . . . . 

1626 

Camerino 

1727 

Catania .... 

1434 

Catanzaro . . . 

1806 

Ferrara (fl » ) .... 

1391 

Florence (« » ) 

1349 


1882 


1875 

Genoa .... 

1243 


1870 


1884 

Macorata . . 

1290 

Messina . . . 

1549 

Milan 

1859 


1870 


1902 


1905 

Modena .... 

1078 

Naples (gw)... 

1224 

1810 


1856 


1727 

Padua (qv) . . . . 

1222 

Palermo 

1805 

Parma . . . 

1512 

Pavia 

1300 

Perugia 

1270 


1890 

Pisa 

1328 


1810 

Portici . . ... 

1873 

Rome (tf ) 

1303 

1817 


1900 


1882 

Sassari 

1077 

Siena 

1240 

Turin 

1404 


1906 


1796 


1906 

Urbino 

1671 

Vallombrosa . . . . 

1869 

Venice . . 

1868 


Institution 


University School 


Faculties 


courses for notaries, pharmacy 
and midwifery 


Enrollment 


39 


(а) University School 

(б) Hit;her Commercial School 
R University 


Eneinoerin^ School 
H University 

Free University 


K University 
Universitv School 
Free University 

R HiRher Institute 


Higher Institute for Women 
R Institute for Social Sciences 
R University 

R School of Naval Engineer- 
ing 

Higher School of Commerce 
R University 
R University 
R School of Engineering 
R Facultv of Ijctters and 
Philosophy 

R School of Veterinary Sur- 

Kpry 

R School of Agriculture 
University of (Commerce 
Clinical Institutes 
R University 


R University 
R Engineering School 
R School of Veterinary Sur- 
gerj 

R Institute of Oriental Lan- 
guages 

R University 

R University 

R University 
R University 

Free University 


R Institute of Agriculture 
R University 


R Higher Normal School 
R Higher School of Agricul- 
ture 

R University 
R School of Engineering 
R Institute of Commerce 
Higher Institute for Women 
R University 

R University 
R University 
R Engineering School 
R School of Veterinary Sur- 

R *Sciiool of Commerce 

Free University 
R Institute of Forestry 
R School of Commerce 


as Aquila 

all, and schools of agricul- 
ture, and veterinary sur- 
gery 

law, medicine, sciences,! 

school of pharmacy 
law, medicine,! schools of 
pharmacy and veterinary 
surgery 

all , school of pharmacy 
as Aquila 

law, medicine,! sciences,! 

school of pharmacy 
medicine, letters, and philos- 
ophy, sciences,! school of 
pharmacy 

all , schools of pharmacy , 
and engineering ! 


law only since earthquake 


law, medicine, sciences , * 
schools of pharmacy, and 
veterinary surgery 
all , school of pharmacy 


all ; schools of pharmacy , 
and engineering 
all , schools of pharmacy', 
and engineering 
as Modena 

all , schools of pharmacy , 
and engineering ! 
law, medicine , ! schools of 
pharmacy and veterinary 
surgery 

all, schools of pharmacy, 
agriculture, and engineer- 
ing! 


all , school of pharmacy 


law, medicine , school of 
pharmacy 
as Sassari 

all , school of pharmacy 


85 

130 (1900-1907) 
1520 


166 

243 

406 


1048 

21 

490 

482 


135 

105 (1909-1910) 
1024 

130 

119 (1905-1906) 
435 
229 
875 
86 


50 


91 (1908-1909) 
99 (1908-1909) 

522 


5340 

209 

131 


220 

1333 


435 

1137 


350 


73 (1908-1909) 
956 


(included m above) 
126 (1905-1906) 

2847 

308 

248 (1907-1908) 

285 

176 

244 

1898 

1236 

59 

57 (1906-1907) 

1st year 

31 (1W8) 

173 (1905-1906) 


The totals do not include students following the special course for elementary school teachers 


1 Incomplete. 
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professors whose names are to be submitted to 
the king for the appointment of the Rettoic 
For this latter purpose representatives of pri- 
vate professors take part, two for each faculty 
or school. 

The dean represents the faculty on all 
occasions and is the chairman of its councils, 
acts as intermediary between the faculties and 
the rector; submits a yearly report from the 
faculty to the Rettore concerning the work and 
examinations, with his remarks The dean 
is appointed for three years and may be re- 
aiipointed 

The eouneil of ordinary and extraordinary 
professors of the faculty suggests to the stu- 
dents the order of studies to be pursued, 
co-ordinates the syllabi submitted by the 
professors, compiles the schedules for classes 
proposes new courses, designates the persons 
htted to give such courses, and those who may 
temporarily fill vacant chairs, and proposes 
the means of permanently filling such vacan- 
cies The council submits to the academic 
eouneil projiosals for changes in the regulations, 
and submits the names of three professors 
from whom the king will appoint the dean 
The council meets once every two months and 
may meet extraordinarily when five professors 
demand it 

Professors — Professors are ordinary (or- 
dinari), extraordinary with a permanent aj)- 
pointment (siraordinari siabili), extraordinary 
(straordinau), incaricah^ and private professors 
(hbeji docenti) The appointments and trans- 
fers of ordinal y and extraordinary professors 
are regulated by the acts of 1904 and 1907 
The provisions of these acts apply to all Royal 
umversities and to some of the schools, and 
are also followed in the main for the others, 
although their ])ro visions do not appl} to 
them 

The Minister has the right, according to tlie 
Casati act, to submit to the king the names of 
men of exceptional merits for appointment as 
ordinary professors This, however, very seldom 
happens, and both ordinary and extraordinary 
professors are, as a rule, appointed by selection 
from applicants according to their qualifica- 
tions, which are passed upon by a committee 
of professors (jrdmary professors are ap- 
pointed by royal decree. An extraordinary 
professor is appointed for the first time by the 
Minister for one year, after which he is ap- 
pointed for a second year and then for a third 
in consultation with the faculty When he 
has been reappointed twice and has taught 
three successive years, he is made, by royal 
decree, a permanent extraordinary professor 
[straordinario stabile) after the advice of the 
higher council has been heard. In engineering 
schools extraordinary professors may be ap- 
pointed by the Minister, regardless of the usual 
formalities. An extraordinary professor having 
a permanent position mav be promoted to or- 
dinary upon the favorable report of a com- 


mittee appointed in the same way as those who 
pass upon the applicants for new positions. 

Incaricati are appointed by the Minister 
on the suggestion of the faculty in the case 
of obligatory courses ’For complementary 
courses the advice of the higher council is also 
taken. Ordinary and extraordinary profes- 
sors, those who have been recognized fit to hold 
chairs as such, those who have occupied chairs, 
and private professors, may have a temporary 
appointment as Incaricato Such an appoint- 
ment lasts not more than one year, but may b(‘ 
renewed. 

Jiesides official professors there are private 
teachers To be permitted to teach, one must 
file an application with the Minister, stating 
what subjects and at what institutions he 
wishes to teach. He has to pass a special ex- 
amination which consists of (a) a written dis- 
sertation on a subject chosen by the examining 
committee; (ft) an oral examination upon that 
subject and on the science which he intends 
to teach; (c) a lesson Applicants, however, 
who have given proofs of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject may be excused from the 
examination or from parts (a) and (ft) Such 
applicants must have published at least one 
memoir on the subject they desire to teach 

The universities of Turin, Genoa, Sassan, 
and Cagliari have also Dottori aggregati, which 
correspond to the French agrege. 

Salaries — By an act of 1 909 the salary of or- 
dinary professors has been raised from a minimum 
of 5000 to a minimum of 7000 lire, with periodic 
increases of 750 lire every five years up to 10,000 
lire, and that of extraordinary professors from 
a minimum of 3000 to 4500 lire with periodic 
increases for the stabili of 450 lire up to 7000 
Incaricati receive a fee of 30 lire per lesson, if 
they are ordinary or extraordinary professors, 
they receive 2000 lire a year, if they are not 
official professors. This increase applies to all 
Royal universities and other institutions with 
the exceptions noted below. The same act 
fixed the salaries of professors of higher insti- 
tutes for women at 5000 lire, if ordinary, with 
increases of 500 lire every five years up to 7000 
lire, and at 3500, if extraordinary, with increases 
of 350 every five years up to 5000 lire Sal- 
aries of professors at the university schools are 
lower. 

The salaries of the professors of the Higher 
Schools of Commerce, of the School for Oriental 
Languages, and of the Institute of Forestry 
have not been changed and are as a rule 5000 
lire, with periodical increases of 500 for ordi- 
nary, 3000 for extraordinary, and 1200 for in- 
caricati. 

The Casati act fixed the number of ordinary 
and extraordinary professors in each Faculty 
or school, but the act of 1909 has done away 
with such provision and fixed the total number 
of professors at Royal universities and other 
government institutions under the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, except institutes for women, 
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oriental institutes, and university schools, at 
861 ordinary professors and 215 ordinary pro- 
fessors of fundamental subjects and thirty- 
eight ordinary and twenty-seven extraordinary 
professors of complementary subjects. New 
cWrs can be established in these institutions 
only by law, with the exception that those 
institutions which have a special administra- 
tion to which the State contributes a hxed sum 
may change the number of ordinary and ex- 
traordinary professors provided no higher 
charge will result to the State The number 
of ordinary and extraordinary jirofessors at 
the other institutions is separately fixed at 
each of them. For the incancah compensa- 
tion a lump sum is appropriated 

A certain number of assistants are attached 
to universities and schools The total attached 
to Royal universities and other government in- 
stitutions under the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, except institutes for women, oriental 
institutes, and university schools, is 1054, and 
the salaries vary from 1500 to 2400 lire a year. 
To Royal observatories also are attached 
assistants, thirty m all, including the observa- 
tories of Milan, Naples, and Rome not attached 
to universities, their salaries varying from 
2000 to 5700 lire 

Fees — Fees were considerably raised by 
an act of 1903 For the whole course they 
amount to 1275 lire for the faculty of medicine, 
1185 for the faculty of law, 1150 for the en- 
gineering ochools, 805 for the faculties of 
sciences and letters, from 950 to 510 for the 
school of pharmacy, 705 for the courses for 
notaries and attorneys, 500 for the schools of 
agriculture, and 510 for the school of votcrmaiy 
surgery, 110 for the courses for secondary 
teachers (above faculty fees) Examination 
fees are included in the above totals and go 
to the examiners. The increase of revenue, 
due to the raising of the fees, is applied partly 
by the State, partly by the universities and 
schools to increase salaries of assistants, to 
establish scholarships, to grants for laboratories 
and libraries 

Those who wish to be authorized to teach 
privately at umversities must pay a fee of 250 
tire, and if they wish to transfer from one uni- 
versity to another, they must pay a fee of 100 
lire. 

Numerous scholarships are granted by the 
comunif 'province, state and endowed institu- 
tions. Among others the State grants every 
year nine scholarships to be held abroad 

Students. — In order to matriculate as a 
regular student in a university it is necessary 
to have the diploma granted to those who have 
passed the final examination of a liceo (or have 
been excused from it) or, for the faculty of 
sciences and the schools, that of the physico- 
mathematical section of a techmcal institute. 
The diplomas of all sections of the technical 
institute admit to the schools of pharmacy , 
veterinary science, and agriculture. The diplo- 


mas of special (secondary) agricultural schools 
admit to the latter, those of the (secondary) 
professional schools of the second grade admit 
to the corresponding schools of university 
standing. 

Besides regular students, there are udiion 
(auditors) who pursue certain courses but can- 
not become candidates for a degree No con- 
dition is required to matriculate as uditon 
All courses are open to the public 

No colleges m the English sense exist at any 
of the universities There are, however, the 
Collegia Ghislieri at Pavia, where those students 
belonging to the Lombard provinces who gain 
scholarships board, and a boarding college 
annexed to the Scuola normale superiore of 
Pisa 

The school year begins in the middle of 
October and ends in July Work begins early 
m November and ends about the 20th of June 
Degrees — The faculties of science and let- 
ters and the school of pharmacy under the 1906 
regulations granted a preliminary depoe called 
licenza after two years of study, which was re- 
quired m order to enter the third year of studv, 
but a recent decree has removed such require- 
ment After he has passed all special examina- 
tions, the student is admitted at the end of the 
course of study or at any time afterwards to 
take the examination for the doctor^s degree 
Such examination consists of (a) a written dis- 
sertation on a subject chosen by the student, 
(6) an 01 al discussion of the dissertation and of 
two out of three subjects chosen by him. A 
doctor’s degree is required not only for the 
professions (physician, lawyer, teacher in sec- 
ondary school, etc.) but also to enter the high- 
est grade clerkships in the government service 
in all branches. 

The length of the courses in the various facul- 
ties 18 as follows — 

Law four years’ course leading to the doctor’s degree 
(dotfore in giurisprudema ) , also two special courses f>f 
two years each for notaries and attorneys 

Medicine six years’ course leading to the degree of 
doctor of medicine and surgery A two years’ course 
for midwives is given at all faculties of medicine 

Sciences four years’ courses leading to the degree.s 
of doctor of pure mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
natural sciences The first two years are prerequisite 
for schools of enginoering Courses for secondary school 
teachers 

Belles-Lettres and Philosophy four years course 
leading to the doctor of belles-lettres, and doctor of 
philosophy (for which courses in the sciences and ex- 
peninental psychology are obligatory) Special two 
years’ course for elementary school teachers 

Pharmacy • four years’ course leading to a diploma 
of pharmacy, five years’ course leading to the degree of 
doctor of chemistry and pharmacy. 

Veterinary Science four years’ course leading to the 
doctor’s degree (dottore in zooiatna) 

Agriculture • four years’ course leading to the degree 
of doctor of agncultural sciences Special teachers’ 
diplomas are given to holders of this degree, on com- 
pieting additional courses at Milan and Portici 

Commerce * three or four years’ courses leading to the 
doctor’s degree in sciences applied to commerce. Courses 
for secondary school teachers 

Engineering three years beyond the two preparatory 
years in the faculty of sciences, or at the special school 
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The total number of students has grown from 
22,515 in 1893-1894 to 27,302 in 1905-1906 or 
from about 72 per 100,000 inhabitants to over 
81. In 1910-1911 the total number of regular 
students at all universities (Royal and Free) 
and all schools under the Ministry of Public 
Instruction (the institute for oriental languages 
excepted) was 26,372, that of students following 
only some courses 212 In 1909-1910 these in- 
stitutions granted 2903 doctor’s degrees, 485 
engineering diplomas, 494 pharmacist diplomas, 
and 702 other minor diplomas. 

Higher Institutes for Women — These in- 
stitutions offer to those who have completed 
the course in normal schools special four years’ 
courses at the end of which the students are 
granted diplomas authorizing them to teach 
Italian or history and geography or pedagog}’’ 
and ethics or foreign languages in all second- 
ary schools for girls. The first two years are 
common to all and include- algebra and geom- 
etry, physics, chemistry natural history and 
hygiene, history of Italian literature, geog- 
raphy, political history, psychology, logic, 
and ethics, French language and literature, 
English or German language and literature, 
drawing For the third and fourth year all 
pupils follow courses of history of Italian litera- 
ture; political history, French language and 
literature; German or English language and 
literature; civics and political economy, his- 
tory of art; drawing, and other special courses, 
according to the diploma they wish to take 
and practice in the subjects of the diplomas 

Besides the two government institutes at 
Rome and Florence there is a jirivate one m 
Naples whose diplomas are recognized as equiva- 
lent to those of the former. 

Special Schools — The old C’hmese college 
estaolished in 1727 was reorganized in 1888 into 
a School for Oriental Languages A general 
course is now offered in the geography, religion, 
legislation, and commerce of oriental countries, 
and special courses in Turkish, Arabic, Chinese, 
Japanese, Persian, Amharic, Modern Greek, 
Albanese, English, Russian 

As will be seen, there is no provision for uni- 
versity teaching of theology, fine arts, and 
music For the last two some courses at the 
secondary schools are of a higher grade, and th(‘ 
State offers some scholarships every year to be 
held at Rome for music, fine arts, and historv 
of ancient and medieval art At three en- 
gineering schools there are courses for archi- 
tects, but with very few pupils and studies 
more scientific than artistic Bills introduced 
for the establishment of schools of architecture 
have failed The faculties of Catholic theology 
were suppressed by act of 1873. Such teach- 
ing is now carried on at the seminaries, and, in 
Rome, at some other institutions. For Prot- 
estant theology there is a Waldensian school 
at Florence. 

Other Educational Institutions — Not 

treated in the foregoing account are: (a) 


universith popolan (as they do not offer regulai 
courses of study, but only university extension 
lectures) ; (b) military schools, under the Min- 
istry of War (see Military Education); 
(c) naval schools, under the Ministry of the 
Navy (see Naval Education); (d) school 
for officers in the customs service, under the 
Ministry of Finance, (e) postal-telegraph in- 
stitute under the Ministry of Post and Tele- 
graph; (/) school for medal artists {scuola 
delV arte della rnedaglia), connected with the 
Mint; (g) reform schools (nformatori), under 
the Ministry of the Interior; {h) Italian schools 
road, under the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
(?) courses on agriculture (cattedre ambulanti 
d^agricoltura) and other courses connected with 
agricultural experiment stations under the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce; (j) the school for forest guards at Cit- 
t^ducale; (A:) courses on paleography and 
diplomatics at stale archives, under the Min- 
istry of the Interior 

Reform — Many bills dealing with uni- 
versity reform have been introduced in Parlia- 
ment, but as for secondary education none 
has passed Only those dealing with apjioint- 
ment, transfer, and salary of professors have 
become acts In 1912 two bills were presented 
to Parliament reorganizing the higher schools of 
commerce, professional schools under the Ministry 
of Agriculture, etc , and transferring the school of 
forestry at Vallombrosa, and amalgamating it with 
the Higher Institute at Florence A F 
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IVES, ELI (1779-1861) — Author of text- 
books and medical writer, was graduated at 
Yale College in 1799 He was principal of the 
Hopkins Grammar School (q.v ) at New Haven, 
one of the organizers of the medical depart- 
ment of Yale College; professor at Yale (1813- 
1861), and the author of several textbooks 
and numerous papers on medical subjects 

W. 8. M. 

See Yale University. 

JACKMAN, WILBUR SAMUEL (1855- 
1 907) — Leader in the nature study move^ 
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merit {q.v ) and educational writer, was born at 
Mecbanicstown, 0. He graduated at the 
California (Pa.) State Normal School in 1877: 
studied two years at Alleghany College, and 
graduated at Harvard University in 1884 He 
was instructor of science in the Pittsburgh High 
School from 1884 to 1889, when he was engaged 
by Francis W. Parker {qv) to take charge of 
the science work in the Cook County (now 
Chicago) Normal School Here he developed 
the lines of nature study teaching which became 
the general practice in elementary schools In 
1899, when the Chicago Institute was organ- 
ized, he accepted the post of head of the science 
department, and when this was latei merged 
into the School of Education of the University 
of Chicago, he became the professor of natural 
science He was dean of the College of Edu- 
cation from 1901 to 1904, and principal of the 
University Elementary School from the latter 
date until his death. His published works 
include Nature Study for Comnuw Schools 
(1801), Number Work in Nature Study (1893), 
Nature Study Record (1895), Nature Study for 
Grammar Grades (1898), and numerous papers 
on the place of nature study in education lie 
was also editor of the Elementary School 
Teacher W. S. M. 

See Nature Study, Parker, Francis W. 
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JACKSON, ABNER (1811-1874) — Fourth 
president of Hobart College, was graduated 
from Trinity (then Washington) College in 
1837 He was tutor and professor at Trinity 
(1838-1858) and was president of Hobart Col- 
lege (1858-1867) Author of several papers 
on education W. S. M. 

JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN — 

See Tufts College 

JACKSON, CYRIL (1746-1819) —Dean 
of Christ Church, Oxford, born in Yorkshire 
and educated at the Manchester Grammar 
School and at Westminster School under Dr 
Markham (q.v.). He entered Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1764, graduated B A. in 1768 
After acting as siili-preceptor to the sons of 
George III under Dr Markham, he took holy 
orders. He became Canon of Christ Church 
in 1779 and Dean in 1783, in which position 
he attained great popularity with the students 
in spite of the strict enforcement of discipline 
He attached importance to the college examina- 
tions and encouraged his students to compete 
for prizes and exhibitions He assisted in fram- 
ing the Public Examination Statute at Oxford 
which was put into practice in 1802, many 
Christ Churcli students took high rank in the 
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Oxford examinations He resigned in 1809 
Jackson was a man of great intellectual ability, 
was considered a good classical scholar, had a 
knowledge of mathematics, botany, and ar- 
chitecture, and became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society Many of his students attained posi- 
tions of eminence in politics, the chief among 
them being Sir Robert Peel. 
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JACKSON, EDWARD PAYSON (1840- 
1905). — Author and teacher, born at Erzerum, 
Turkey; educated at Amherst College; master in 
the Boston Latin School (1877-1905), and author 
of several geographical works and numerous 
scientific articles and monographs. W. S. M. 

JACKSON, HERMAN MERILL (1815- 
1 868) — College president and educational 
author, was graduated from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in 1839 He was professor at St. Charles, 
Mo, College (1839-1842), Augusta College, 
Ky (1842-1844), Ohio Wesleyan University 
(1844-1850), Dickinson College (1850-1860), 
and president of Dickinson College (1860- 
1868) He was author of Latin textbooks and 
essays on education. W. S. M. 

JACKSON, SHELDON (1834-1909) — 
Missionary educator and organizer of schools 
in Alaska (qv), graduated at Union College in 
1855 and at the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary in 1858. He engaged in missionary work 
among the American Indians (1858-1864); 
served as principal of the Rochester Female 
Institute (1864-1869), was special agent of the 
government to select Indian children for the 
schools at Carlisle and Hampton {qv)y and 
organized mission schools in the Northwest 
(1869-1877), organized the educational work 
of Alaska in 1877, and was superintendent of 
schools and general agent of education in Alaska 
(1877-1900) He published the North Star at 
Sitka (1887-1893); organized the Alaskan 
Society of Natural History and Ethnology 
(1887), and published numerous reports on edu- 
cation in Alaska He inaugurated the rein- 
deer service in Alaska in 1892. W. S. M. 

See Alaska, Education in 

JACOBI, MARY PUTNAM (1842-1906). 
— Educational writer and physician, received 
her professional education in the Philfidelphia 
Woman’s Medical College and the Ecole de 
Medicine of Paris She was professor in 
the Woman’s Medical College of New York 
and the New York Post-(iraduate Medi- 
cal School She wrote Studies in Primary 
Education, Adolescent Girls, and numerou.s 
papers on educational and medical subjects 

W S M 
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JACOTOT, JEAN JOSEPH (1770-1840). 
— ^^A French mathematician and teacher, who 
originated a famous “ universal method in 
education. In his diversified career he was 
professor of Latin and Greek literature, sub- 
sequently of mathematics, and Roman law, 
entered the army, eventually rising to rank of 
captain of artillery; was a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, later became lecturer 
on PVench language and literature at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, and director of the military 
school of Belgium The extremely diversified 
character of his life and interests undoubtedly 
led to one of his educational fallacies that “ ail 
human beings arc equally capable of learning.'' 

If this be sound, it forces one to the conclusion 
that everybody can be proficient in anything to 
which he turns his attention, in which case there 
is really little justification for believing in the 
selective function of the school Jacotot's edu- 
cational principles are set forth in paradoxical 
fashion in his En.sctgnenient iniivernd (Louvain, 
1822). “ Every man can teach, and even 

teach what he himself does not know " Jaco- 
tot's own success in teaching French to Flemish 
students at the University of Louvain, while 
he himself did not know a word of the language 
of his jiupils, gave some color to his assertion 
lie did this by means of books printed in French 
and Flemish in jiarallel columns The fact that 
his students learned though he did not teach 
them apparently supported another one of his 
contentions One can instruct himself all 
alone " Tout cst dans tout (All is in all) is 
probably the most familiar of all his paradoxes 
The corollary, “ Know one thing thoroughly 
and relate everything else to that," throws 
considerable light upon the earlier axiom In 
other words, no bit of learning exists by itself, 
but bears a direct relation to a large number of 
related knowledge fields In practical applica- 
tion of this axiom, Jacotot took F4nelon's 
TdSmaqne as a point of departure, requiring 
that SIX books of that classic be committed to 
memory by the pupil Not only did this, with 
all the commentaries, immensely broaden the 
field of the pupil's knowledge, but furthermore 
the method of work necessary to assimilate 
this carried over very materially in attacking 
other problems His universal method con- 
sisted of four steps: (1) learn something as 
closely related as possible to the subject in 
hand, but learn it so thoroughly that it will be 
constantly ready for use, (2) repeat that 
something unceasingly; (3) reflect upon that 
work done until it no longer rests upon the sur- 
face of the memory mass, so to speak, but until 
it has sunk down deep and has become a real 
part of the individual's mental stuff; (4) 
verify or test other facts, rules, generalizations, 
etc , and measure them all in terms of what 
vou already know Concrete applications of 
this method will lie found in each of the au- 
thorities cited below In spite of the vagarious 
character of his paradoxes, Jacotot’s generaliza- 
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tions did contain some germs of truth, but 
stated in the sweeping form in which he ex- 
pressed them, they had little practical value 
This is particularly true of his notion that 
whatever became really assimilated was that 
which the individual had worked out for him- 
self, and not what somebody had told him; and 
the very broad suggestion of the principle of 
correlation which is found in his “ all in all " 
axiom. Nevertheless, Jacotot enjoys a far 
greater reputation in Germany than in his 
native country, and one which unquestionably 
overestimates his positive influence upon edu- 
cational thought and educational practice 
His chief works were* Enseignement universe!, 
Langue matcrnelle (Louvain, 1822), Musique, 
Dessin et Peinture (Louvain, 1824); MathS- 
rfiatiques (Louvain, 1827); Langues itranghes 
(Louvain, 1828); Droit et Philosophie panS- 
caciques (Pans, 1837). See also the Journal dc 
VEmancipation intellectuel, published by his 
two sons F. E. P. 
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JACQUES, JABEZ ROBERT (1828-1892) 
— College president, was graduated from Gene- 
see College in 1854; instructor in academies in 
New York, 1854-1858; professor in Rochester 
Collegiate Institute, 1862-1865, and Illinois 
Wesleyan University, 1865-1875, president of 
Albert College, Canada, 1875-1885, and of 
Hedding College, Illinois, 1886-1892. Author 
of Study of Classical Languages and sermons 
on education W. S. M. 

JAHN, FRIEDRICH LUDWIG (1778- 
1852) — The father of German gymnastics, 
familiarly known to German gymnasts as 
Turnvater Jahn. He was born in Lanz, 
Prussia, the son of a country pastor. The 
first thirteen years of his life were spent at home, 
where he learned to read the Bible and studied 
historv, geography, and the German language 
under the direction of his parents He early 
manifested keen interest in outdoor life and all 
sorts of physical activities; he learned to ride 
and swim and was very fond of walking, climb- 
ing, jumping, and running. In 1791 Jahn 
entered the Gymnasium at Salzwedel, and in 
1894 left to enter the Gymnasium zum Grauen 
Kloster in Berlin. His independent and rest- 
less spirit led him into frequent conflicts with 
teachers and fellow pupils. His university 
career was varied and stormy. He spent five 
years in Halle, one year at Greifswald, and brief 
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periods at Gottingen and Jena. In each of 
these universities he carried on strenuous cam- 
paigns of opposition against the student clubs 
or Lansmannschaften In 1806 he joined the 
army and wandered through various German 
states until July, 1807, when the Treaty of 
Tilsit was signed. 

The next two years were spent in literary 
work at Jena, and in 1809, Jahn went to Berlin 
where he taught history, German, and mathe- 
matics in the Gymnasium zum Grauen Klostor, 
the same school from which he had run away 
fifteen years before. Ho took the boys to the 
Hasenheidc, on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons, and taught them games, running, 
jumping, and wrestling. The exercises were so 
popular with the boys that Jahn continued to 
teach them indoors during the winter months. 

In the spring of 1811 Jahn established the 
first regular Turnplatz at the Hasenheide, and 
from this time on the terms Turnkunstf tumeric 
Turnhalle became familiar This was the real 
beginning of his life’s work, the founding of the 
great movement for popular gymnastics in 
Germany. An important feature of the ac- 
tivities was the singing of patriotic songs 
In 1813 Jahn responded to the first call for 
soldiers in the War of Liberation. He returned 
to Berlin after the war, and in 1817 received tlie 
honorary degree of Doctor of Philosojihy from 
the universities of Jena and Kiel, in recognition 
of his services to the fatherland in time of need, 
his stimulating influence on the young, his 
power as a public speaker, and his efforts in 
behalf of the German language As the result 
of his agitation in favor of German nationality, 
he was arrested in July, 1819, on suspicion of 
secret and most treasonable association.” 
From this time until 1840 Jahn was forbidden 
to live in Berlin or within a radius of ten 
miles from the capital, or in any city contain- 
ing a university or higher school for boys ” 
This restriction was removed when Frederick 
William IV ascended to the throne, and Jahn 
was decorated with the Iron Cross In his 
last address delivered about 1848, he closed 
with these words: Germany united was the 
dream of my childhood, the morning glow of 
my youth, the sunshine of middle life, and it is 
now the evening star which beckons me to 
everlasting rest.” His declining years were 
spent in poverty and obscurity, and he died at 
Frey burg, after a brief illness, Oct. 15, 1852 
Turnvater Jahn is still held in loyal and grate- 
ful remembrance, as the apostle of German 
unity and the man who gave to the German 
people a love for gymnastics. Monuments 
have been erected to him in Berlin, Lanz, Frey- 
burg, and other places. Jahn’s most important 
writings are the following- — 

Uber die Befdrderung des Patnotismus im, 
Preussischen Reiche (Halle, 1800); Be- 
reicherung dee Hochdeutschen Sprachschatzee ver- 
sucht im Gebiete der Sinnvermndschaft, ein 
Nachtrag zu Adelung's und eine Nachlese zu 


Eberhard^s Worterhuch (Leipzig, 1806), Deut- 
sches Volksthum (Llibeck, 1810), Die Deut- 
sche Turkunst zur Einrichtung der Tvrnpldtze, 
dargestellt von Friederich Liidwig Jahn und 
Ernst Eiselen. (Berlin, 1816.) Q L. M. 
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JAMAICA, EDUCATION IN. — Jamaica 
was seized by the I^nglish in 1655, and their 
possession of the island and the attached Turks 
and Caicos islands was confirmed by the treaty 
of Madrid in 1670 The admimstration is 
committed to a resident governor appointed by 
the crown, and a legislative council which is 
partly formed by election. The population 
is estimated at 862,000, of whom the blacks 
constitute 56 per cent and mixed races 18 per 
cent The moral and intellectual condition of 
the people early excited missionary inteiest, it 
was not, however, until the nineteenth century 
that systematic efforts were made for their 
improvement by religious societies and phil- 
anthropists. Between 1820 and 1834 forty 
schools were established for the instruction of 
slaves and seven for free people In the latter 
year slavery was abolished in the island, and 
in the following year (1835) Government al- 
lowed £50,000 to be used in building scliool- 
houses. Soon after, the Mico bequest of £1000 
which was made 100 years before and had in- 
creased in the inteiim to £110,000, became 
available for the education of the former slaves 
Under the double stimulus of government and 
private funds, schools for the people multijilied 
for a time, but the interest declined and for 
thirty years little progress was made In 
1865 the cause was revived and several measures 
were adopted by the Legislature, looking to 
the improvement of the schools, (competitive 
examinations were ordered for schoolmasters, 
and m 1867 the grant-in-aid system was in- 
troduced after the English plan, and thus the 
existing elementary schools were bi ought under 
a measure of government supervision Several 
endowed schools, following the model of the 
English endowed or grammar school, had also 
been established for the children of the privi- 
leged or ruling class in Jamaica, and in 1879 a 
special commission was appointed to inquire into 
the condition of this class of school and to make 
recommendations for their further conduct 
A few years later, 1885, a commission of iiir 
quiry was appointed for the entire system of 
elenientary education and as a result, chiefly, 
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of the investigations of that body, a new or- 
ganization of the work was effected. 

In accordance with the recommendations 
of the commission, the legislative council in 
1892 created a central board advisory to the 
Education Department in respect to element- 
ary education, authorized the levy of a local 
school tax, and provided for a special grant in 
lieu of fees for schools remitting the same 
The legal age for school attendance was fixed 
at six to fourteen years of age, and the governor 
was authorized to enact compulsory attendance 
laws at his discretion A second commission 
appointed in 1898 made a very thorough in- 
vestigation of the entire educational system, 
and their recommendations as regards element- 
ary schools, as far as practicable, were embodied 
in the code of regulations issued by the Edu- 
cation Department in 1900 

The schools are either public, i e supported 
and managed by the government, or voluntary 
(chiefly under denominational management) 
Both classes of schools share on the same terms 
in the grant which is distributed on the basis 
of the results of the annual examinations and 
the inspector’s report as to the general con- 
dition of the school, together with the number 
and qualifications of the teachers There is 
no color line m the public schools, but separate 
schools are allowed where required White 
children are generally sent to private schools 
or are instructed at home by tutors 

For the latest year reported (1909-1910) the 
number of elementary schools was 693, with an 
enrollment of 89,902 pupils and an average 
attendance of 57,849, or 64 per cent of the en- 
rollment. The government grant for the 
schools amounted to £47,399 ($228,359) equiv- 
alent to $3.94 per capita of average attend- 
ance The obligatory program for the ele- 
mentary schools includes besides the three 
elementary branches, elementary science as 
related to agriculture and handicraft Op- 
tional branches for which grants are allowed 
are Scripture lessons, geography and history, 
English language, geometric drawing, and sing- 
ing Special grants arc allowed for drawing 
and needlework The government bears part 
of the expenditure for five industrial schools 
in which provision is made for orphan or aban- 
doned children. The three training colleges for 
women were attended by sixty-one students 
and the single training college for men, by 
sixty-eight students. 

For secondary education there are two 
schools aided by the government, enrolling in 
1910 a total of 133 pupils, and several unas- 
sisted, endowed schools. These schools all 
prepare students for the Cambridge Local 
Examinations, Senior, Junior, and Prelimin- 
ary, which are held at seven centers in the 
Island. University College, founded in 1888 
as an extension of the Jamaica High School, 
prepares students for the London University 
examinations. A Rhodes scholarship of the 
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value of $1500, tenable for three years, is as- 
signed to Jamaica. 

Two noteworthy evidences of progress are 
dwelt upon in the recent official reports; viz. 
the multiplication of school gardens, and the 
excellent condition of the schools in Kingston, 
the capital city. The number of schools to 
which school gardens are attached is 361, with 
an attendance of 24,000 children of an age to 
benefit by the practical training thus afforded 
The sum of $2500 was appropriated in aid of 
this work in 1910, and four prizes ranging in 
value from $5 to $20 offered for competition in 
each of the schools A special course in agri- 
culture is given at Kingston for the benefit of 
teachers Provision has been made at seven 
centers for advanced manual training, and it 
is proposed to establish at Kingston a school of 
technology The system of elementary edu- 
cation with its special extensions is under 
the general supervision of the Superintending 
Inspector, who is assisted by a corps of inspec- 
tors, one for each of the seven school districts 
The majority of these officials are graduates of 
English universities. The most urgent need 
of the system is provision for adequate salaries 
and a more certain tenure for the teachers. 

A. T. S. 
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JAMES, WILLIAM (I 8427 I 9 IO.) — Prob- 
ably the most eminent American philosopher 
and psychologist, was the son of a theologian. 
The account of his training and of the develop- 
ment of his career and influence as teacher and 
author, as psychologist and philosopher, is one 
of the most romantic known to biography. 
Owing in part to the foreign residence of his 
father, and in part to his own varied interests, 
his higher education extended over a period of 
ten years. It included a year at the University 
of Geneva, one year as a student of art under 
Hunt at Newport, two years in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, devoted mostly to anatomy 
and chemistry, two years in the Medical School 
of Harvard University, a year in Brazil with 
Agassiz, the naturalist, one year in Berlin, pur- 
suing physiology, and finally a return to Har- 
vard, for further work in zoology, where he 
received the M.D. degree in 1869. 

During thirty-five years he was a teacher in 
this university. After giving instruction in 
physiology and anatomy seven years, he 
transferred his work to philosophy for nine 
years, followed by a nearly equal period as a 
teacher of psychology. The last decade of 
active teaching found him again a professor 
of philosophy. He was brilfiant, influential, 
ever ready to help young minds find them- 
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selves/^ He was also a lecturer at Columbia 
and Oxford Universities. He was one of the 
founders of the Psychological Review^ and of 
the American Psychological Association, of 
which he was twice president. 

A gifted and prolific writer in the fields of 
psychology, philosophy, and education, he 
frequently contributed to periodicals and pub- 
lished half a score of books. Among these are: 
The Varieties of Religious Experience y The 
Will to BelievCy Pragmatism, A Pluralistic Uni- 
verse, and The Nature of Truth His greatest 
and most influential work. The Principles of 
Psychology, appeared in 1890, and soon be- 
came a classic in an unusually literal sense of 
the word With the repeated reprintings, and 
the translations of several of his books into 
foreign languages, as French, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Spanish, or Russian, and the exten- 
sion of his fame, he was signally honored with 
degrees by seven foreign and American uni- 
versities, and with menibership in the national 
academies of science in America, Denmark, 
England, Germany, Italy, and Russia As a 
personality, his was a gentle and universal 
character, marked no less by its modesty and 
simplicity. 

The chief work of James consisted in a re- 
construction of psychology by resetting its 
problems and by exploring old as well as new 
fields in search of data for their solution By 
his rare mastery of English and his keen sense 
of the concrete in experience he turned the 
abstract difficulties in the human subjects into 
vital interests for the public as well as for stu- 
dents in general He elaborated no closed sys- 
tem of psychology, and organized no school of 
psychologists. Working with the new and 
strong tide of the theory of evolution, he re- 
spected past achievements as well, bringing 
together and rendering mutually helpful varied 
materials from the associational, experimental, 
pathological, and physiological developments 
in the science His characteristic contribu- 
tions consisted in showing consciousness to be 
a process, this use of the cerebralistic hypo- 
thesis, his explanation of habit, his appeal to 
instinct, a new theory of emotion (shared 
with Lange), and the typical analysis of special 
processes, such as the feeling of relation, self, 
reasoning, and will. 

In his philosophy James made his approach 
to problems through his psychology, the former 
being in many respects a direct application of 
the latter His devotion to truth in all its 
apparent forms and his abhorrence of the ab- 
stractions of the past led him into anti-intel- 
lectualism and empiricism. He stimulated new 
interest in speculation in terms of behavior 
and expediency, and actively fostered current 
pragmatism. “ We are acquainted with a 
thing as soon as we have learned how to behave 
toward it.^^ His philosophical efforts centered 
on the nature of man^s mind, the knowledge 
which it fashions, and the basis of religious ex- 


perience, and encouraged an optimistic attitude 
toward the experience and the world which 
man is creating 

Educational theory and practice, particu- 
larly in America, are greatly indebted to James 
The rising Herbartian movement was met by 
his contributions derived from a more enliven- 
ing, yet less systematic, psychology. What is 
being done with children in schools to-day, by 
way of letting the order of subjects and the 
methods of teaching follow the lead of the 
native activities and interests, is in part an 
outcome of his influence His conception of 
education and his views of the work of the 
teacher appeared in the widely read Talks to 
Teachers on Psychology and to Students on 
Lifers Ideals, Education is the organization 
of acquired habits of conduct and tendencies 
to behavior “ The great thing in all educa- 
tion is to make the nervous system our ally 
instead of our enemy No amount of cul- 
ture would seem capable of modifying a man's 
general retentiveness.’' By directing attention 
to the value of instincts as the equipment for 
education, by emphasizing the importance of 
the formation of habits, and by the serious 
doubt he threw around the doctrine of formal 
discipline, he fostered a descriptive study of the 
data of teaching and hastened the coming of 
experimental pedagogy. E. F. B 
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JAMES-LANGE THEORY — See Emo- 
tions. 

JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY, DE- 
CATUR, ILL — Founded in 1901 by the 
amalgamation of Lincoln College, Lincoln, 
and the Decatur College and Industrial School 
The institution which is coeducational is under 
the supervision of the Synods of Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa of the Presbyterian Church 
The University includes a preparatory school 
and the college, which gives courses in liberal 
arts, engineering, fine arts, domestic economy 
music, commerce and finance, pedagogy, and 
library science The entrance requirements ar(‘ 
fifteen units. The degrees of A B and B S au 
conferred The faculty consists of sixty-four 
members 

JAMESTOWN COLLEGE, JAMESTOWN, 
NORTH DAKOTA. — A coeducational institu- 
tion which was organized in 1883, and gave in- 
struction until the spring of 1893, when in- 
struction was suspended. In 1909 the college 
was reopened with an enrollment of 102 students 
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The enrollment in 1912 was 190 The college 
is under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church. 
The plant consists of five buildings, and a 
campus of 107 acres There is a permanent 
endowment of $200,000. It is the only college 
now operating in the state west of Fargo and 
Grand Forks, a territory of 140,000 square miles 
Courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
A B. and B S , courses in music, in expiession, 
in domestic science, in commercial subjects, and 
in secondary subjects, as well as regular c(>llege 
courses Fifteen units m high school are rec|uired 
to enter the college There is a faculty of six- 
teen members 

JANES, LEWIS GEORGE (1844-1901) 
— Educational writer and lecturer, received 
his school training at the Providence High 
School and Brown University. He was instruc- 
tor m Adelphi Academy, president of the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association, and directoi of 
the Greenacre, Me , Summer School of Com- 
parative Religion Author of Evolution of 
Morals, (1889) Scope and Principles of Evo- 
lution Philosophij (1890), Life as a Fine Art 
(1891), (hismic Philosophy as Related to Ethics 
G^!i95), Social Ideals and Social Progress (1899), 
and of numerous papers on educational, social, 
and religious subjects W. S M 

JANITOR, SCHOOL — An official who 
takes care of a school building, e g sweeps and 
cleans it, looks after the heating of the build- 
ing, makes minor repairs, and renders such mis- 
cellaneous service to the principal and teachers 
as may be required The position is one of 
importance, and it is capable of becoming much 
more so than it is as yet, except in a few favored 
places Too often the position of janitor in 
our city schools is filled by le warding political 
service, and not infrequently a relatively poor 
janitor is safe from dismissal, because he is 
supported by those whom the superintendent 
of schools does not think it wise to antagonize 
It not infrequently happens, too, as a result 
of this political basis of selection, that the 
janitor of a school building receives a larger 
yearly salary than the teachers who teach in it. 
With some form of civil service tests, and with 
appointment and dismissal by the business 
manager for the Board of Education instead 
of by the Board itself, the position can be made 
one of much importance in the management 
of a school system E. P C 

See Architecture, School; Business Man- 
ager; City School Administration; Clean- 
liness OF Schoolroom, etc. 

JANSEN, CORNELIUS — See Port Roy- 
alists. 

JANSENISM AND EDUCATION. — See 

Port Royalists. 

JANUA LINGUARUM. The gates of 


languages ” — a popular name for an intro- 
ductory text in the classical languages espe- 
cially during the seventeenth century when 
Comenius’ text by that title became famous. 
The title had been used previous to Comeniua 
by Habreoht, Batseus, and possibly by others 

See Comenius, John Amos. 

JAPAN, EDUCATION IN. — Historical — 

The present educational system of Japan dates 
from 1872, when the first education code under 
the new regime was published In 1868 took 
place the great event called The Restoration of 
Meiji, Mciji being the name of the new era 
then inaugurated Up to that time, for some 
seven hundred years, the whole administrative 
power of the empire had been in the hands of 
the military class, the head of which under the 
title of Sei-I-Tai-Shogun (generalissimo fvi 
subjugation of barbarians) was de facto ruler of 
the country, under him, there were military 
lords, each having an almost autonomous 
power m his own territory In 1868 the 
Shdgun gave up his power into the hands of the 
Emperor, and in 1871, the feudal system was 
finally abolished. The military class lost its 
monopoly of civil and military services and all 
classes were made equal before the law. The 
first education code of 1872 established equality 
of all classes in educational matters and the 
principle of compulsory education The pre- 
amble to the code says* “ It is intended that 
henceforth universally without any distinction 
of class or sex, in a village there shall be no 
house without learning (education), and in a 
house no individual without learning. Fathers 
and elder brothers must take note of this in- 
tention, and, bringing up their children or 
younger brothers (or sisters) with warm feeling 
of love, must not fail to let them acquire learn- 
ing. As for higher learning, that depends upon 
the capacity of individuals, but it shall be re- 
garded as a neglect of duty on the part of fathers 
or elder brothers, should they fail to send 
young children to primary schools at least 
without distinction of sex,” But before enter- 
ing upon the description of the present system 
initiated by the new code, it will not be without 
interest to touch briefly upon the education in 
the old feudal days before the new era, for it 
was chiefly men educated under the old regime, 
who have been leaders in the evolution of 
modern Japan. 

With the introduction of the Chinese civili- 
zation in the seventh and eighth centuries, 
learning began to be cultivated, and in ac- 
cordance with provisions of the education sec- 
tion of the famous Taiho code issued in 701 a.d. 
a university was established in the capital for 
study of classics (or philosophy and history), 
law, literature, music, calligraphy, and mathe- 
matics, all except law being exclusively Chinese; 
a school was also established in every province : 
only the children of higher officials were, how- 
ever, admitted either into the university or to 
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provincial schools. With the rise of the mili- 
tary class and the establishment of feudalism, 
those fell into decay, and for ccnturicH the only 
places where people could obtain any teaching 
were Buddhist temples, even sons of great 
military chiefs receiving their education there, 
if at ail. It was only towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, when the country began 
to enjoy continued order and tranquillity under 
the Shdgunate of the Tokugawa family, tliat any 
regular provisions were made for education 
Even then it was chiefly confined to sous of 
samurai or military men, and it was not till 
some hundred years later that schools began to 
be established m any number for coinmon 
people In fact, higher learning was limited to 
the samurai class, while of the others, including 
farmers, artisans, and merchants (to name them 
in the order of the social scale of the time), the 
large mass was entirely without any education 
or with only the elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; while the number of those who 
acquired any literary culture was small indeed 
The education of samurai in those days con- 


compiled schoolbooks and wall cliarth (‘iitin^ly 
after the American model This school was 
opened in June, 1S72, and in S(‘ptember of tin* 
same year the new education code was promul- 
gated, which introduced an entirely new system 
of education after the Occidental model The 
provisions of the new code were too ambitious 
to be carried out completely at the time 
Moreover, they had been copied too closely 
after a foreign model and some of them were 
found to be unsuitable for the country During 
the forty years which have elapsed since that 
time, many and gieal changes have been made; 
but the fundamental piinciple enunciated, that 
everybody without distinction of class or sex 
shall receive primary education at least and 
that equal opportunities shall be given to all 
to receive higher education according to their 
ability, has always been maintained 

Present System — General Outline — Edu- 
cation is regarded as one of the most important 
functions of the state and is placed entiiely 
under the state control, there is a Minister of 
Education who is a member of the cabinet and 


Bisted m the study of Chinese^ classics and of is in charge of all administrative matters con- 
training in military arts, they were taught in nected with education It is to be observed 
schools established by each feudal lord for his that the educational system of Japan is not 
retainers, while those who showed any s{)ecial determined by laws which have to pass through 
ability, either in literary studies or military the two houses of the Imperial Diet and to bo 
arts, were allowed or sometimes ordered to sanctioned by the Emperor, but more im])or- 
proceed to study further with noted masters taut matters connected with the educational 
tiiroughout the country There was an acad- system are regulated by imperial ordinances, 
emy in Vedo (now Tokyo), the seat of the which are issued by the Emperor on the rec- 
Sh6gun’8 government, where noted professors ommendation of the cabinet after being sub- 
gave lectures on Clunese classics, there weie mitted to the Privy (Vmncil These are also 
also private academics kept by masters, to submitted by the minister previous to their 
w'hich scholars flocked, attracted by their fame proposal by him in the cabinet to the High 
Other studies were also cultivated to a certain Educational Oouncil, an advisory body corn- 
extent such as Japanese literature (m con- posed of presidents of imperial universities, of 
tradistinction to the Chinese), mathematics, heads of different collegi's and schools, of cer- 
medicine, etc., and, notably towards the latter tain coopted members, of members reiiresent- 
part of this period, the Occidental learning ing the Departments of the Interior, of Agri- 
through the study of the Dutch language. It is culture and Commerce, of Army, and of Navy, 
a mistake to suppose that we liegan to study mid of members specially appointed for then 
Western arts and sciences only within the last educational experience and knowdedge Theie 
fifty years, — after the coming of (bmmodore are imperial ordinances relating to primary 
Perry, there were earnest students, though few, (or elementary) schools, middle schools, girls' 
who under great difficulties read such foicign high schools, normal schools, higher sidiools, 
books as were brought into Japan by the Dutch special colleges, technical schools, imperial 
and in several cases translated them into Japanese universities, private schools, etc 


or sometimes Chinese, which was the language 
of the learned at the time. 

Under the new regime, which began in 1868, 


General — Let us begin with a brief out- 
line of the whole educational system as d(‘- 
termined by those ordinances At the base 


education was encouraged from the very begin- of the whole system is the primary school 

ning. The academy of foreign languages. Below this, there is the kmderprten, which, 

which had been in existence before, was re- howevm*, can scarcely be said to forni a part of 

opened and enlarged, developing in the course the national educational system 1 he primary 

of some ten years into the University of Tokyo, course is divided into ordinary and higher 

while many new schools were opened Students The ordinary primary course extends over six 

were sent abroad; foreign teachers were years and is compulsory for all children who 

engaged, among others being an American have completed their sixth year After fin- 

normal school teacher, who was placed in ishing the ordinary primary course, a t^ild may 

charge of the newly opened normal school go on to the higher primary school with a 

and taught the method of class teaching in course extending over two or three years 

Drimaxv schools; under his direction were Supplementary courses may be provided for 
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children who at any stage after the (jomplction 
of six years^ compulsory education cannot 
proceed further with regular education In 
primary schools, boys and girls are usually 
taught together in the same schools and often 
in the same classes, especially in the ordinary 
primary, there being but little difference either 
in the matter or manner of teaching. But 
beyond the primary, the education of boys and 
girls becomes distinct both as regards schools 
and subjects After six years of the ordinary 
primary course, a boy who proposes to pursue 
higher education will, instead of going on to 
the higher primary, enter a middle school A 
middle school has a course of five years to 
which may be appended a supplementary 
course of one year. After passing through the 
middle school, a boy intending to pursue the 
university course enters a higher school, having 
a course or rather courses of three years, pre- 
paratory to different colleges or faculties of 
the imperial universities. This would cor- 
respond approximately to the first two years 
of the college course of American universities 
After finishing three years of the higher school 
course when he is between twenty and twenty- 
one years of age, supposing him to have 
passed through all the stages without any 
interruption, he enters one of the colleges or 
faculties of the imperial universities, having an 
undergraduate course of three or four years, 
after which he may pursue further study as a 
postgraduate student Instead, however, of 
proceeding to the imperial universities, a boy 
may, after he has finished the middle school, 
enter at once a special college or a technical 
special college This college must be distin- 
guished from the college of an imperial univer- 
sity and is more like an American college m its 
standard and scope. 

It should be mentioned that in all cases the 
graduation from one school or college is a 
qualification for entrance into the next higher 
stage, but in recent years the demand for higher 
education has increased at such a rate that, 
notwithstanding the very great and rapid ex- 
pansion of educational resources (see tables at 
the end), at almost every stage a competitive 
examination has to be held for admission, the 
number of candidates for admission being from 
twice, thrice, to even in some cases as large 
as ten times the number of those that can be 
admitted After leaving a middle school, a 
boy may also enter a higher normal school for 
the training of secondary school teachers, or 
one of the military and naval schools or the 
navigation school for training of officers of 
the merchant marine, etc After two years of 
higher primary school (or after two years of 
middle school) a boy may enter a technical 
school, i.e a school for the teaching of indus- 
trial arts (manufactures, engineering, technical 
arts), agriculture, commerce, navigation, etc 
The length of a course in these schools is gen- 
erally three years, so that a boy will finish his 


education on this line at about the same age 
as the boy who has taken a middle school 
course will have finished his There are tech- 
nical schools of even lower grade than this, to 
which boys are admitted after finishing the 
ordinary primary school There are also tech- 
nical supplementary schools for those who have 
finished the ordinary or higher primary course. 

A girrs education runs on a similar line as far 
as it goes. Thus after finishing the ordinary 
primary school, instead of going on to the 
higher primary, she may enter a girls' high 
school The usual length of the course in a 
girls’ high school is four years but may be five 
years; a supplementary course of two years 
may be added In the girls’ high school at- 
tached to the female higher normal school in 
Tokyo, the course is five years, with a supiile- 
mentary special ” course of three years 
There is no provision made either by the central 
or local government for girls desiring to receive 
a higher education than the supplementary 
courses of girls’ high schools, except female 
higher normal schools for the training of 
female secondary school-teachers; but several 
colleges have been established by private in- 
dividuals Besides high schools, there are also 
technical schools of various grades, just as foi 
boys 

Normal schools for the training of both male 
and female teachers of primary schools form a 
separate class by themselves Their graduates 
are eligible for admission into the higher normal 
schools already mentioned equally with the 
graduates of middle schools and girls’ high 
schools 

There are thus several grades of schools and 
colleges; first, primary schools with kinder- 
gartens and some other schools of the same 
grade, including some technical schools; next, 
secondary schools, including middle schools, 
girls’ high schools, technical schools, and normal 
schools; above them are special colleges for 
law, medicine, science, literature, fine arts, 
etc , and technical special colleges for tech- 
nology, engineering, agriculture and forestry, 
commerce, etc , besides higher normal schools 
and higher schools preparatory to the imperial 
universities; and lastly come the imperial uni- 
versities with their colleges of law, medicine, 
science, literature, engineering, and agriculture 

Moral Instruction — The object of the pri- 
mary education is defined in the first article of 
the Imperial Ordinance on Primary Schools as 
follows Primary schools are designed to 
give children the rudiments of moral education 
and of civic education, together with such gen- 
eral knowledge and skill as are necessary for 
life, while due attention is paid to their bodily 
development ” From which it will be seen 
that great stress is laid on moral instruction; 
and this is the case, not only in primary schools, 
but in schools and colleges of all grades and 
kinds. It is a national tradition that the 
primary object of education is moral training. 
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Thus in the old feudal days Chinese classics 
and philosophy were studied by young samu- 
rai, not so much for literary purposes as for 
moral training and intellectual culture They 
were thereby taught their responsibility as 
members of the ruling class, and how to dis- 
charge this responsibility; there they read of 
deeds of great and wise men; by such means, 
through precepts and examples, a spirit of 
loyalty to their lords and filial piety to their 
parents, of reverence for the Imperial House 
and veneration for their ancestors was incul- 
cated For the lower classes of people condi- 
tions were similar, only in a lesser degree, 
textbooks for popular instruction in reading and 
writing were chiefly moral lessons Thus, there 
was no necessity for special moral instruction 
in those days; but under the new system with 
the introduction of so many different subjects, 
it was found necessary to devote a certain 
number of hours specially to moral instruction 
But here arose a difficulty as to what should 
be made the basis of the moral teaching It 
seemed impossible to return to the old Chinese 
philosophical teaching, Buddhism (qv) had 
been discarded as the national religion, some, 
while not themselves believing in C'hristianity, 
nevertheless thought it might be adopted as 
the basis of our ethical teaching, there was 
even some wild talk of a new religion, we 
seemed to have cut loose from our old moorings 
and to be drifting, no one could say whither. 
People seemed to have forgotten that in our 
old tradition of devotion to the Imperial House 
and reverence for ancestors, of loyalty and 
filial piety, we had a most valuable inheritance 
vv hich has always explicitly or implicitly formed 
tlie basis of our moral teaching, even in the 
days of ascendency of the Chinese influence 
But this was now formulated in the memorable 
Imperial Rescript issued in LSOO by the Em- 
peror. It runs as follows — 

IMPERIAL RESCRIPT ON EDUC ATION 
Know ye, Our subjeets 

Our Impenal Allocators have founded Our Empire 
on a basis broad and everlasting;, and have deeply 
and hrmly implanted viitue, Our subjects ever united 
in lovalty and filial piet\ hav<‘ from generation to 
KeiH'ration illustrated the beautv thereof This is the 
kIoiv of the fundamental character of Our Empire, 
and heiein also lies the souice of Our Edmation Ye, 
Oui Subjects, be filial to jour parents, affectionate to 
vour brothels and sisters, as husbands and wives be 
harmonious, as fnonds true , bear vourselves in modesty 
and moderation , extend your benevolence to all , 
pursue learning and cultivate arts, and thereby develop 
intellectual faculties and perfect moral poivers, further- 
more, advance public good and promote common inter- 
ests , always respect the ('lonstitiition and observe the 
laws , should emergency arise, offer yourself coura- 
geously to the State , and thus guard and maintain the 
prosperity of Our Imperial Throne coeval with heaven 
and earth. So shall ye not only be Our good and faith- 
ful subjects, but render illustrious the best traditions 
of your forefathers. 

The Way here set forth is indeed the teaching bi^ 
nueathed by Our Imperial Ancestors, to be observed 
alike by Their Descendants and the subjeets, infallible 
for all ages and tnie in all plac<‘s It is Our wish to lay 


it to heart in all reverence, in common with you, Our 
subjects, that we may all attain to the same virtue 
The 30th day of the 10th month of the 23rd year of 
Meiji (October 30th, 1890) 

Imperial Sign Manual. Imperial Seal 

Such IS the Rescript that now forms the basis 
of our moral education; it will be observed that 
the two cardinal virtues are lovalty, whioli 
with us IS identical with patriotism, and filial 
piety, meaning thereliy, not filial piety to our 
immediate parents only, but to our ancestors 
for generations The precepts given are notli- 
ing new but “ teaching bequeathed by the 
Imperial Ancestors,” and the Emperor calls 
upon us to join with him in observing those 
precepts by appealing to our loyalty and filial 
piety The message that the Rescript convey.s 
to us cannot be properly understood without 
the knowledge of the peculiar relation betwecui 
the Imperial House and the people, and of tlu' 
spirit of reverence for ancestors, in fact it may 
be said that the most important object of oui 
moral education consists in so imbuing our 
children with the spirit of the Rescript that it 
forms a part of our national life 

A copy of the Rescript is distributed fioni 
the Department of Education to every school 
in the Empire, those under government control 
being actually signed by the Emperoi To 
foster the spirit of loyalty, portraits of the Em- 
peror and the Empress are distributed from 
the imperial household to every government 
and public schools above the grade of higher 
primary inclusive, and to some private schools 
These are brought out on all public occasions 
and school functions, at which also the reading 
of the Rescript always plays an important part 
Two hours a week are given in primary 
schools to lessons in morals The following 
directions as to these lessons are given in the 
regulations — 

The teaching of morals must bo based on the Im- 
perial Rescript on education, and its aim should be to 
cultivate the moral nature of children and to guide them 
in practice of virtues 

In the ordinary pnmarj course, easy precepts appro- 
priate for practice concerning such virtues as filial pietv 
and obedience to eldeis, affection and friendship, fru- 
gality and industry, modestj, courage, etc, should bf‘ 
given, and then some of the duties towaids the Stat<‘ 
and society, with a view to elevate th(*ir moral charactei , 
strengthen their will, increast* their spiiit of enterpnsc, 
make them value public virtue^, and foster the spin! 
of loyalty and patriotism 

In the higher primary (*ourse, th(‘ above must be 
further extended and training given made still more solid 
In the teaching of girls, special stress must be laid 
on the virtues of chastitj and modesty 

Encouragement and admonition should be given by 
means of wise sayings and proverbs and by tales of 
good deeds, so that children may lay them to heart. 

At present textbooks compiled on these lines 
by a special commission, appointed in the De- 
partment of Education for the purpose, are 
in use in all the schools 

Similarly for moral lessons in middle schools, 
1.0 winch an hour a week must be given, the 
following dircction.s are given: — 
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The teaching of inorala must be based on the pre- 
cepts of the Imperial Rescnpt Its object is to foster 
the growth of moral ideas and sentiments, and to give 
boys the cultuie and character necessary for men of 
middle and higher social standing, and to encourage 
and promote the piactie(* of virtues The teaching 
should begin with an explanation of the essential points 
of morals in connection with daily life by means of 
good words or inaxinib and examples of good deeds, to 
be followed by a little more systematic exposition of 
the duties to self, to famil>, to society, and to the State 
Elements of Ethn s may also be taught 

For girls’ high schools, where two hours a 
week are devoted to moral lessons, almost/ the 
same (lirections are given, but here in addition 
lessons must ho given in manners, under which 
are included, not only personal conduct, but 
vaiious social observances In other schools, 
at least an hour a week is given to moral 
lessons, alwavs based on the Imperial Rescript 
and on similar lines, but adapted to the age 
and future position and occupation of pupils; 
thus, for instance, in commercial schools great 
stress IS laid on various phases of commercial 
morality 

Physical Education and School Hygiene. — 

As seen in the article above quoted, defining 
the object of the primary education, a great 
deal of attention is paid to the physical de- 
velopment of children In the old feudal days, 
sons of samurais spent a large portion of their 
time III jiractising military arts, such as fencing, 
archery, riding, use of spears, 7 etc , which 
of course was an excellent physical training, as 
for children of other classes, their plavs and 
games and even work in open air with but 
little school teaching kept them healthy and 
strong, while it was deemed unwomanly for 
girls, especially m the middle and higher 
classes, to take any kind of active exercises 
Hence when the new education was hrst intro- 
duced, no need of physical education as such 
was considered, and while boys and girls, 
young men and women were subjected to much 
harder mental work than before, they had 
scarcely any physical exercise The conse- 
quences soon made themselves apparent on 
the physique of educated youths, and weak 
sight and pale consumptive features came to be 
regarded as characteristic of students Such a 
state of things could not be allowed to go on; 
a teacher of gymnastics was engaged from 
America, who trained teachers of gymnastics, 
and by this means a system of gymnastics 
after the (lerinan model was introduced into 
all the schools. Various modifications have 
since i)ocn made in the method of teaching 
very young children in primary schools aie 
now taught plays and games, while older boys 
m primary and all higher schools practice mili- 
tary gymnastics and drill in addition to com- 
mon gymnastics In girls’ schools, square 
dances are taught as exercises, and the Swedish 
system of gymnastics has been introduced to 
some extent. Besides systematic teaching in 
gymnastics, foreign games and sports have been 
introduced: baseball is now a very popular 


game, and there are lawn tennis courts in 
almost every school, while boating and athletic 
sports have their votaries. At the same time 
old military arts have been revived as phys- 
ical exercise, especially fencing and jujutsu, 
which in some schools are made almost com- 
pulsory, and, in a less degree, archery. Schools 
of every grade have their annual or semi- 
annual school excursions (qv), which, while 
undertaken primarily for the purpose of in- 
struction in geography, history and science, 
afford a great deal of training in long-distance 
walking and marching, hill climbing, etc 

Medical examination of school children is made 
by medical officers in April of every year under 
the following heads. (1) height, (2) weight, 
(3) circumference round the chest, (4) the spine 
(scoliosis and kyphosis, q.v.) , (5) general consti- 
tution, whether strong, medium, or weak, 
(6) eyesight; (7) diseases of the eye, (8) hear- 
ing, (9) diseases of the ear, (10) teeth, (11) dis- 
eases in general, especially scrofula, insufficient 
nourishment, anaemia, kakke or hen-ben, con- 
sumption, megrim, epistaxis, neurasthenia, and 
chronic diseases The results of the examina- 
tion of over one million school children are 
sent to the Department of Education, where 
they are collated and examined It is too 
early to draw any definite conclusions from 
these statistics, but there seems to be no doubt 
that there has been a very remarkable improve- 
ment in the physique of our young men and 
women 

Primary Schools — Parents and guardians 
are under obligation to send children to school, 
from the beginning of the first school year 
(April 1) after they have completed their sixth 
year until they have finished the ordinary pri- 
mary course, unless they arc specially exempted 
by the mayor or headman of the district on 
account of mental or bodily infirmities or extreme 
poverty or for some other valid reason. Hence, 
an obligation is also laid on the communitv to 
establish and maintain a sufficient number of 
primary schools to accommodate children within 
its jurisdiction, tuition being, of course, free, the 
community may be a city, a town, a village, or a 
union or a division of the same, as the case may 
be. Special permission must be obtained from 
the mayor or headman to pursue education at 
home or at any other school than that estab- 
lished by the community, as a matter of fact, 
this happens very seldom except in Tokyo, so 
that practically all children in Japan receive 
their primary education m common schools 
without any social distinction In Tokyo the 
upper classes are beginning to complain that by 
sending their children to the same schools as 
those of the lower classes they suffer in their 
manners and speech, and also in their intellectual 
progress, and a few private schools for children 
of the rich have been started within recent 
years 

Curriculum. — The subjects taught in primary 
schools are, besides morals and gymnastics al- 
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ready mentioned, language (reading, writing, 
and composition), arithmetic, geography, and 
Japanese history, science (or nature study), 
drawing, singing, sewing (for girls only), and 
manual work, making all together from twenty- 
one to thirty hours a week. It should, however, 
he mentioned that an hour means usually a forty- 
five minutes’ lesson (or even less), followed by 
fifteen minutes’ play In higher primary schools 
the subjects are mostly a continuation of the 
same^ except that elements of agriculture or com- 
mercial knowledge and the English language arc 
usually added As to language, Japanese child- 
ren are very much handicapped by the fact that 
they have to learn a large number, some 1 500, of 
Chinese characters m common use in Jajian 
In arithmetic, almost all our weights and meas- 
ures being in decimal system, it is not neces- 
sary to introduce fractions very early, in fact 
not until the last, or sixth year, of the ordinary 
primary Sewing forms a very imiiortant sub- 
ject for girls, not only in primary schools, but 
throughout their school course 

Teachers — Primary school teachers must 
have certificates or licenses, which are granted 
to graduates of normal schools and of certain 
other prescribed schools and to those who havi* 
passed the examination held annually m each 
prefecture, the standard of which is the same 
as for graduation from normal schools The 
normal schools are maintained by the pie- 
fectures for the training of primary school 
teachers and have a four years’ course, and, in 
some cases, a preparato^^ course of one yeai 
The qualifications foi entrance into tht‘ prepaia- 
tory course are that candidates shall be of good 
moial character and sound constitution and 
shall have finished two years of the higher 
jirimary course The last, or fourth yeai, of the 
normal school course is largely devoted to prac- 
tice in teaching in the primary school attached 
to every normal school A giaduate of a 
middle school or a girls’ high school rnav enter 
a normal school for one year, dining which he 
or she studies the theory and practice of peda- 
gogy, and becomes qualified as a primary school 
teacher It will be seen from the above that 
the qualifications for primary school teachers 
are not very high; yet so great has been the 
educational expansion that the supply of 
teachers has not kept pace with the demand, 
and many not properly qualified teachers have 
to be employed It inay be remarked that this 
is the case not only in primary education, but 
in every grade and kind of education in Japan. 
The salaries of teachers, from university pro- 
fessors to primary school teachers, are very in- 
adequate; this, no doubt, is one of the reasons 
why the supply of teachers is not sufficient to 
meet the demand More than half of the 
primary school teachers have salaries ranging 
between 15 and 24 yen ($7.50 to $12) a month, 
which, even allowing for the low rate of living 
in Japan, is very inadequate; the highest salary 
for a university professor is about 4000 yen 


($2000). All teachers in government or public 
schools and colleges arc entitled to a pension 
equal to one fourth the amount of their salary 
at the time of retirement, if they retire after 
fifteen years of service, and to ‘‘ additional 
th the amount of their salary for every year 
exceeding fifteen ” 

Middle and Higher Schools. — Curriculum 
— The subjects taught in middle schools arc* 
morals, the (Japanese) language, and Chinese 
literature, a foreign language (one of the three, 
English, French, and Cicrman), history, geog- 
raphy, mathematics, natural sciences, physics 
and chemistry, law and economics, drawing, 
singing, and gymnastics, of which law ami 
economics and singing may be omitted None 
of those call for special remark, except the 
language and Chinese literature ” One who is 
not acquainted with our language may well 
wonder why Japanese language and Chim‘se 
literature should be coupled as one subject in 
this way, but the fact is that with the intro- 
duction of (^hinese civilization we not only 
adopted Chinese literature almost as our own 
and introduced very many Chinese words into 
our own language, but even adopted Chinese 
characters into our writing, so that at present 
ordinary Japanese lit(‘iature is wiitten or 
printed with Chinese characters, amongst which 
our own are interspersed It would take too 
long to explain this anomalous state so as to be 
intelligible to a foreign public, but it is a very 
great handicap indeed, not only for our bovs 
and girls, who have to learn three or four 
thousand Chinese characters, but also for the 
general public, for it prevents the use of type- 
writers, linotypes, and similar instruments 
based on the use of a limited number of char- 
acters. 

Teachers — Teachers in secondary schools 
are required to have a certificate, granted bv 
the Department of Education to the giaduates 
of higher normal schools and of certain other 
institutions, as for instance colleges of science 
and of literature of the Imperial universities, 
and to those who have passed examinations 
held annually by the department for the pur- 
pose As already stated, however, a large 
number of teachers without certificates have to 
be emjiloyed for want of certificated teachens 
The tables appended below^ will show^ that theic 
has been a steady improveni(*nt in this respect 

Higher Schools - — The question of secondary 
schools IS a very difficult jiroblem m cverv 
country, even in (iermany, which may be said 
to be a leading authority in every educational 
question, this problem seems to be still a matter 
of discussion In Japan the problem presents 
serious difficulties The present middle school 
course is not sufficient as a preparation for Im- 
perial universities, not only because the stand- 
ard in the universities is high, but also because 
to pursue higher studies of this standard m 
Japan at present requires a knowledge of two 
or at least one of the occidental languages, so 
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entirely different in their structure and nature 
from the Japanese language, and presenting 
corresponding difficulties to Japanese students, 
far greater than French or German to an 
American. This chasm between middle schools 
and universities is bridged over at present by 
“ higher ” schools, having three different 
courses of three years preparatory to different 
colleges of the universities Thus the normal 
age of a student when he is ready to enter an 
Imperial university is above twenty, it will 
be seen that the higher school courses corre- 
spond both in their standard and the normal 
age of students somewhat to the first two 
years of the college course of American uni- 
versities There are at present eight higher 
schools, capable of admitting about 2000 new 
pupils annually, and as there are between 7000 
and 8000 applicants for admission (graduates 
of middle schools and thereby duly qualified), 
higher schools and conseauently universities 
obtain a number of tolerably select students. 
At the same time, however, the voice of dis- 
content of the nonadmitted is loud, and, in- 
deed, it is a great problem what to do with 
them, many of them enter private, so-called 
universities, of which mention will be made 
later 

At a session of the High Educational Council, 
held in the spring of 1910, it was decided that 
higher schools should be replaced by higher 
middle schools having two courses of two years 
and a term, not simply preparatory to the 
universities, but giving a higher general liberal 
education, one of the courses being literary and 
the other scientific, it is thought that the 
graduates will be qualified to enter Imperial 
universities at the same time that they receive 
general liberal culture. Pernqssion will be 
given to prefectures and private individuals to 
open higher middle schools, and several will no 
doubt be established within a few years, so 
that the present state of congestion at the 
entrance of higher schools will be avoided 
This decision in a modified form was approved by 
the late minister of education; the only ques- 
tion is whether m two years and a term, instead 
of three years, as heretofore, students will be 
so prepared as to satisfy university authorities 

Imperial Universities — These institutions 
are established and maintained by the central 
government There are at present four, one in 
Tokyo (f 1868) and one in Kyoto (f. 1897), 
one in the Northwest and one in Kyfishfi in 
course of organization Each university con- 
sists of several colleges or faculties, six in Tokyo, 
viz. colleges of law, medicine, engineering, litera- 
ture, science, and agriculture, and four in Kyoto, 
viz. colleges of law, medicine, literature, and 
science and engineering; the Northwestern Uni- 
versity has at present colleges of science and of 
agriculture; and the Kydshfi University those of 
medicine and engineering Those colleges are 
like professional schools of American univer- 
sities, except those of science and literature, 


which would correspond approximately to the 
last two years of the American college course 
and a little more. In each college, there are 
prescribed courses, which may he taken up by 
students in Tokyo, in the college of law, there 
are courses of four years in law proper, politics, 
political economy, and commerce; in the col- 
lege of medicine, besides a course of four years 
in medicine, there is a course of three years in 
pharmacy; in the college of engineering, there 
are courses of three years in civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering, naval architecture, 
technology of arms, electrical engineering, 
architecture, applied chemistry, technology of 
explosives, mining, and metallurgy, in the 
college of literature, courses of three years in 
philosophy, history, and literature, each of 
them being subdivided into several branches, 
such for instance as Japanese, Chinese, English, 
French, and German literatures at the last, in 
the college of science, courses of three years 
in mathematics, astronomy, theoretical and ex- 
perimental physics, chemistry, zoology, botany, 
geologv, and mineralogy; in the college of 
agriculture, courses also of three years in agri- 
culture, agricultural chemistry, forestry, and 
veterinary medicine. In Kyoto there are simi- 
lar courses A hospital is attached to the 
college of medicine for the purpose of clinical 
instruction After graduation, students may 
remain in the university as postgraduate stu- 
dents. Tuition fees, inclusive of everything, 
amount to 50 yen ($25). The enrollment at 
Tokyo in 1909-1910 was 5649, at Kyoto 1424 
Special Colleges. — Under the nomenclature 
of special colleges are classed institutions for the 
instruction of special subjects, other than the 
Imperial universities, whose entrance qualifi- 
cation IS graduation from middle schools or 
girls’ high schools, or higher. There are special 
colleges for law, medicine, literature, languages, 
sciences, arts, music, etc. There are five col- 
leges of medicine maintained by the central 
government and several established by the local 
government or private individuals; these medi- 
cal colleges all have a course of four years, but 
their standard is necessarily lower than that 
of the Imperial universities, students not being 
so well prepared, especially in foreign languages 
Many of the private institutions teaching law, 
literature, and theology (Buddhist or Christian), 
and styling themselves universities, are officially 
classed under this head, among these, the 
most noted are the Kei-O-Gijuku founded by 
the famous educationalist Fukuzawa, and 
Waseda Daigaku founded by Count Okuma, 
with faculties of law and literature, and the 
Joshi Daigaku (Women’s University). Some 
of them have a large number of students, but 
most of them are suffering from want of funds; 
for, with very few exceptions, they have scarcely 
any endowment, nor can they charge high 
tuition fees. Among other special colleges may 
be mentioned Foreign Languages School, 
Academy of Fine .^s, and Academy of 
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Alubic, all in Tokyo and maintained by the 
central government There are, besides those, 
technical special colleges, of which, however, I 
shall speak under the next head Th(‘ College 
of Navigation, for the training of ofheers of 
merchant marine under the Department of 
(Communications, and the College of Fisheries 
and Marine Products, under tlie Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, also fall under 
this category 

Technical Schools — A great deal of atten- 
tion has been paid to technical education, more 
especially within the last fifteen yeais, and a 
large number of new technical schools has been 
recently brought into existence, and old ones 
have been enlarged both in scojie and ac(*om- 
modation By technical education is meant 
education in engineering and technology, in- 
dustrial arts; agiicmlture in all its blanches, 
including seiiculture and veterinary medicine, 
forestry, fisheries and maiine products, navi- 
gation, and commeice There are several 
grades of schools, lea\ing out the engineering 
and agiicultuial colleges of the Imperial uni- 
\ersiti(\s, there are immediately below them 
technical special colleges, admitting graduates 
of middle schools and having a course of thiee 
or four yeai-s, below these aie technical schools 
of two classes, A and B Schools of class A 
are of about the same standing as middl(‘ 
schools, admitting bovs or girls who have 
hmsheil two years of the higher piimary, or 
unch'r certain conditions two years of a iniddh‘ 
school or a girls’ high school, tliev have 
gimerallv a course' of tliiee years, sorm'tiriK's 
lour, and their graeluates an' undei c('ilain 
comlitions admitted to technical special col- 
leges Schools of class B admit bov^s or girls 
who have finished the ordinary primarv, and 
usuallv have a course of three years In 
addition to these there are technical sipijile- 
mentarv schools for giving general and ele- 
mentary technical knowledge to those who 
cannot enter regular schools, they are mostly 
night schools 

Technical special colleges are mostly gov^- 
ernnient institutions, among which are the 
engineering or technological college's of 'IVikvTi, 
Osaka, Kvoto, Nagoya, Kumamoto, Sendai, 
Yamagata and Akita, the commercial colleges 
of Tokyo, Kobe, and Yamaguchi, Nagasaki and 
Otani, and the agricultural college of Moiioka 
There aie several instit utions attached to these, 
to train teacheis for technical schools of class 
A, want of good teacht'rs being a great hin- 
drance to their establishment, which is greatly 
('iicouraged by the government A sum of 
;150,000 yen ($175,000) was voted bv the Diet 
as subsidy for the encouragement of technical 
education for the year 1908, this sum being 
distributed to the schools and colleges estab- 
lished by the local governments 

Female Education. In the old feudal days 
a gill’s ealucation generally stopped at an 
eh'mentarv stage, even for daughters of sarnu- 


rat They were taught to read and wTite, 
and to sew, while those of richer classes were 
also taught many accomplishments, such as 
music and dancing, chanoyu (tea C('remony), 
flower arrangement, etc Theie were some, 
especially among the sarnuari class, who r(‘- 
ceived much higlier literary culture, but they 
were only a small minority Under the new 
regime, female education received great en- 
couragement. The preamble to the first edu- 
cation code already quoted is emiihatic on the 
point that no distinction shall be made as to 
sex at least in primary edinaition. A girls’ 
school w'as opened m 1871 with an Amcncan 
teacher to teach English, in the following year 
a female normal school was op('ned bv the 
Empress herself, an event without precedent in 
the history of Japan But notwitlistanding 
the encouragement given to tlie female edu- 
cation by the government, it. is only quite 
r(‘cently that peojile in gimeral have begun to 
n'cognize its importance In 1878, a veai aftt'r 
the promulgation of the code, out of a total 
of 1,145,800 attemling jirimniv schools, 77 
I)er cent were boys and only 23 per cent giils, 
in 1883 the total had increased to 3,23S.()00, 
but the ratio of boys to girls was 68 to 32, 
statistics for 1893 show no gieat advance 
eithei in the total number (3,338,000) or m 
the ratio of boys to giils (GO to 34), but in 1908 
the total had increased to 5,990,000, showing 
an enormous stride made in pi unary education 
since the China War of 1893-1894. and the 
ratio of boys to gills shows the same satisfac- 
tory jirogress, being 57 to 13 In secondary 
education, the same thing is to be obseived, 
m 1883 there were only 7 girls’ high schools 
wuth 350 pupiE, besides a lew schools of about 
the same standing but not (piite satisfying the 
lequirements of a high school, in 1893 tin* 
number had increased to 28 with 3020 pupils 
The official report for 1908 gives 159 schools 
with 46,580 pupils, and the miinbei seems to 
be increasing at the rate of more than 20 a 
year 

The course in a girls’ high school is niostlv 
four vears, the subjects taught are morals, 
the (Japanese) language, a foreign hMiiguage, 
history, geogiaphv, mathematics, scienc(‘, draw- 
ing, household matters, sewing, music, and 
gymnastics The standard is not quite as high 
as in middle schools The foreign language 
may be either French oi English, actually 
there is no school, exct'jit the Beei esses 
School,” wheie French is taught A geneial 
supplementary course of two or three vears 
may be added for those who, having finished 
the regular course, desire to receive a further 
education, these correspond somewhat to the 
college courses, but they arc not verv largely 
attended, girls staying at home to learn sewing 
and housekeeping with their mothers, or receiv- 
ing private lessons in music, chanoyu, and other 
accomplishments 

A girl who has finished the girls’ high school 
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may enter a female normal school for two 
years and become qualified as a primary 
teacher, or she may enter one of the two higher 
female normal schools and pass a four years^ 
course, when she becomes quahfied as a 
secondary teacher. There are also a few 
private colleges where girls may receive edu- 
cation in literature, languages, etc. There is 
at present no means by which a girl may enter 
one of the Imperial universities. There are 
also technical schools for girls of different 
grades as for boys, although not so many; 
subjects taught in them are sewing, household 
matters, embroidery, artificial flower making, 
sericulture, filature, etc. 

Statistics — The statistics which are ai> 
pended here to give some idea of the extent and 
progress of education in Japan are compiled 
from materials given in the Reports of the 
Department of Education, mostly from that for 
the year 1908-1909. 


GENERAL VIEW OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 



No or 
Schools 

No OF 
Teachers 

No OF 
Pupils 

Primary schools . . . 

26,38b 

134,337 

5,996,139 

Blind and deaf-mute schools 

40 

221 

1,802 

Normal schools . . 

76 

1,307 

21,618 

Higher normal schools 
Female higher normal 

2 

120 

980 

schools 

Temporary training school 
(for secondary school 

1 

45 

365 

teachers) 

2 

18 

56 

Middle schools . . . 

296 

6,719 

115,038 

Girls’ high schools . . . 

159 

2,395 

303 

46,582 

Higher schools 

8 

5,435 

Imperial universities . . 

3 

653 

7,617 

Special colleges 

54 

1,765 

37,432 

Technical special colleges 
Technical schools of 

13 

475 

6,114 

classes A and B 

Technical supplementary 

403 

3,627 

56,573 

schools 

Technical school teachers’ 
training schools 

4,751 

3 

2,049 

192,331 

151 

Schools nut classed 

2,180 

7,944 

148,971 

Total 

34,376 

160,878 

6,627,104 

PERCENTAGE OF 

SCHOOL 

ATTENDANCE 



1893 

1900 

1902 

1904 

1906 

1908 

Boys 

74 8 

90 6 

95 8 

97 2 

98 2 

98 7 

Girls 

40 6 

71 9 

87 0 

91 5 

94 8 

96 9 

Average , . . 

58 7 

81 7 

91 6 

94 4 

96 3 

97 8 


MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


Number of 

1896 

1900 

1904 

1908 

Schools 

Teachers with certi- 

99 

193 

253 

288 

ficates . . . 

Teachers without oerti- 

1,005 

2,137 

2,934 

4,222 

ticates . . 

692 

1,568 

1,830 

1,385 

Foreign teachers . . 

12 

21 

53 

67 

Pupils . . . 

40,577 

77,994 

100,8.53 

114,395 

Graduates 

1,798 

7,747 

14,216 

14,960 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS 


Number of 

1896 ‘ 

1900 

1904 

1908 

Schools ... 
Teachers with certifi- 

18 

61 

94 

1.58 

cates, men 

Teachers with certifi- 

42 

76 

279 

704 

cates, women 
Teachers without cer- 

68 

178 

621 

857 

tificates, men 
Teachers without cer- 

68 

144 

235 

260 

tificates, women . 

40 

241 

403 

546 

Foreign teachers, men . 
Foreign teachers, 

— 

— 

1 

1 

women .... 

— 

— 

3 

5 

Pupils . . 

3,798 

11,678 

28,191 

46,229 

Graduates . . . 

417 

2,469 

6,825 

10,191 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Number of 

Schools 

Pupils 

Grad- 

uates 

Technological schools of class A 

32 

4,577 

1,056 

Apprentices school (class B) 

81 

6,799 

1 ,709 

Agricultural schools of class A 

77 

12,595 

3,459 

Agricultural schools of class B 

103 

8,257 

2,143 

Fisheries and marine products 




schools 

14 

1.084 

215 

Commercial schools of class A . 

60 

18,247 

2,648 

Commercial schools of class B 

18 

2,810 

774 

Navigation schools of class A 
Supplemeiitarv schools 
Technological 

12 

2,027 

202 

251 

14,395 

4,083 

Agricultural 

4,185 

159,092 

33,325 

Fisheries and marine products 

97 

3,757 

872 

Commercial 

215 

14,. 582 

3,712 

Navigation 

2 

47 

8 

Grand total for 1908 

6,147 

248,269 

.54,206 

Grand total for 1904 . , 

1,942 

110,609 

20,523 

Grand total for 1900 

285 

25,725 

4,655 

Grand total for 1896 

59 

7,604 

1,168 


N B Slight discrepancies in the above tables arc due to 
various facts , as, for example, m one table a brunch school ih 
counted independently and m the other not, and so on , the\ 
are not such as arc signihcant D K 

Korea, Education in. — Korea (Morning 
Splendor), since 1910 part of the Empire of 
Japan, is a peninsula covering with its archi- 
pelago 85,000 square miles, with a jiopulatioii 
of 12,934,282, m 11 provinces, 317 distiicts 
and 4362 villages Roughly speaking, it con- 
sists of an eastern mountain ridge fronting pre- 
cipitously the nearly tideless sea of Japan, and 
a long western slope which faces China and a 
sea containing many islands and with tides 
rising over thirty feet. Thus, in history and 
geography, Korea has had her back to Japan 
and her face to China, the former being in 
her traditions the land of savages and pirates, 
the latter the sun and sum of all power and 
culture. In popular legend- the founder of 
Korean civilization is Kija (Ki-tsze), ancestor 
of Confucius, who in 1122 b.c , with five thou- 
sand followers settled east of the Yalu river. 
Critical scholarship, however, knows nothing 
of Kija’s presence within the limits of modern 
Korea. As with the Japanese, the Korean 
historiographers, when, nearly two thousand 
years later, first practicing their art, followed 
in imitation and rivalry their only model, the 
Chinese, carrying back antiquity as far as 
possible and ascribing their national beginnings 
to a great name and looming personality. The 
foundations of all early Korean historiography. 
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like the Japanese, lie in the annals of China, 
whence writing was derived Among the tribes 
of the peninsula, three states (a d 9-960) arose, 
in the north, east, and west, into which Chinese 
letters and culture filtered, but it was the en- 
trance of Buddhism, 884 a d , which, destined 
to a thousand years of activity, opened the 
literary, artistic, educational, and intellectual 
history of Korea The state predominant, in 
the Middle Ages was Silla (Shmra), whence 
students traveled to (fiiina in ships guided bv 
the mariner’s (compass, and returning greatly 
(‘Xtended the knowledge of Chinese etlues, 
l(‘tters, and philosophy P>om a d 960 to 
1892, under the name of Korai (wJience Kor(‘a), 
the peninsular peoples were united and h(‘came 
for the first time a nation, uniform in language, 
law, religion, and social customs Aftei sev- 
eral centuries of clash and rivalry between the 
two systems, Confucianism won the day over 
Buddhism, at the fall of the old Korai dynasty 
and the establishment of that ruling from 1392 
to 1910, since which time the Chinese* system 
has been the monopoly of the privileged classes, 
scholars, and office holders Korean Bud- 
dhism, exiled, in its outward manifestations at 
least, to the mountain monasteries, and held to 
mainly by the women of the common people, 
had not those doctrinal developments so note- 
worthy in Japan The basis of all (‘ducation 
was the Chinese classics 

The method was for the schoolmaster to 
have, squatting before him, a dozen or more 
boy pupils, who first committed to memoiv, 
through the eye and ear --usually ])awhng 
out the sounds at tlu* toj) of then voices -- 
the characters m ordei of their composition in 
the text, and then to “ back the book ” and 
recite Then, by analysis and syntax, leading 
was made thorough Aftei that came com- 
ment and e^fplanation The brush-pen was in 
constant use foi both ordinary and rapid wilt- 
ing, and calligraphy was greatly jirized Ex- 
cept some slight knowledge of (Chinese) his- 
tory and arithmetic, this curriculum com- 
prised the average educated man’s training, 
though a minority went on farthei, in reading 
and mastery of the world of Chinese loie — 
jioetry, philosophy, commentary, and discus- 
sion, — or excelled in mastery of the brush-])en 
in calligraphy Thousands of Koreans can 
write and decipher numerous ideographs, who 
cannot read books In the native newspapers 
of to-day, read liy many of the common people 
and women, the Chinese logograms an* plenti- 
fully used, but require no knowledge of (8iin- 
ese syntax, the mixed script, native and Chinese, 
being read in the same way as we read our 
Arabic numerals, terms in Latin letters, and 
words of Greek origin, as familiar parts of 
speech. Korea’s greatest scholar, Chul-chong 
m the Silla era, or eighth century, invented or 
adapted from selected Chinese characters the 
Nido, or syllabary, which admirably expresses 
vernacular sounds. Later on, a true phonetic 


alphabet, based on the organs of speech and one 
of the finest of the world, of eleven vowels and 
fourteen consonants, macie of straight lines and 
circles, called En-mun, was invented by a 
Korean statesman The two systems exist 
side by side The letters, being associated in 
all their possible combinations into syllables, 
199 m all, arc learned, without analysis oi 
sexual ation, by children by rote In this popu- 
lar script personal letters are written, and the 
novels read by women and young people are 
jirmted Being so v(‘ry easy to learn, and bi*- 
caus(‘ made the vehick* of tin* vulgar fiction, 
tin* En-mun was despised by scholars P ’01 cen- 
turies it lay virtually unused by the learned, 
until the advent of the missionaries, who to 
their delight found ready to hand the apparatus 
of education and evangelism, of which tliey at 
once made liberal use Thiee or four styles 
of language still prevail, as in Japan (1) pure 
Chinese, (2) Chinese vocabulary set in native 
syntax, (8) popular book style, vernacular 
but refined, (4) exnstolary style 
The end and aim of all formal education in 
old Korea was political offici* Society had 
but two classes, the yang-ban (civil and inili- 
taiy), office seekers and holders, and the masses 
or commoners, given up to ignorance and supei- 
stition, there being virtually no middle class 
The whole outlook on the univeise and the 
world of aims and ideas were changed with the 
coming of the missionaries in 1885, the first 
being Horace N Allen, who, in 1885, founded a 
hospital under royal jiatronage He was soon 
followed by other jihysicians, and the natives 
wen* given valuable training in the laws of 
cause and effect The fust teacher and edu- 
cator was Henry G Appenzeller, who in 1885 
opened a school and began the teaching of the 
J'higlish language and sciences His school in 
1886 was noticed by the king himself, who gave 
it the name of Hall for the Beaiing of Useful 
Men. About the same time Mrs W B 
Scianton opened a school for Korean girls, both 
being soon housed in brick buildings A gov- 
ernment medical school was started by Di. 
Horace G Underwood, Dr J W. Heron, and 
Di II N Allen, and two Ameiican lady phy- 
sicians served the Queen Three American 
teachers, requested by the Koiean government, 
Messrs Gilmoie, Bunker, and Hulbert, ariived 
in July, 1886, and ojiened an Englisli language* 
school From this time forwaid the native 
language was seriouslv studied by foreign 
scholars, and manv writers visited the country 
and by then wiitings made Korea better known 
Schools for the study of German and French, 
and other English language schools were estab- 
lished by Pmropeans The results of the Chino- 
Japanese war of 1904-1905 completely altered 
the intellectual attitude of the Koreans toward 
C’hina, and they turned to the missionaries for 
light As early as 1906, under the energetic 
administration of Prince Ito, the Japanese them- 
selves, having had already over a generation 
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of experience, established modern common 
schools and reorganized the normal, high, and 
foreign language schools in Seoul So far the 
system is a model, rather than an advanced de- 
velopment As a rule, the number of native 
teachers compared with Japanese is as t\\o to 
one To encourage female education, a girls 
high school was established in 1908 to serve as 
a model, wlule girls in separate classes were 
admitted to the public schools In 1909 the 
regulations for establishing industiial schools 
and increasing the curriculum of agriculture, 
commerce, and industrv in the higher schools 
alrcadv m opciation, witc issued In De- 
cember, 1909, 512 Korean, 103 Japanese', and 
four fonagn teacheis (679) were serving in 134 
schools maintained or appointed by the gov- 
ernment, m which were 811 female and 15,445 
male students, the usual number in a class being 
sixty Only the limitations of finance and the 
lack of skilled teachers prevent rapid growth 
In new pla(*(‘s the school established is meant 
to sei v(' as a model, $82,700 for all schools were 
estimated m the budget for 1909 In the normal 
schools manual training was made compulsory, 
the classes to number fifty each Increase of 
public intr'rest is shown in the 2250 applica- 
tions made to enter the Seoul Normal Scliool, 
194 passing the examination successfully, the 
number of students in 1908 being 140, and 
212 in 1909 For high schools the regulations 
of 1909 shorten th(‘ period of study fiom four to 
thiee years, according to local conditions The 
number of applicants far exceeds those who 
pass the enti’ance examinations In 1909 25 
t(‘acheis taught 269 students, and there were 35 
graduates In tht‘ girls’ high school, in which 
7 teachers taught 151 girls, sewing is compul- 
sory and artificial flower making, optional. 


were selected and sent to Japan for higher 
study. 

Translation of the Bible into Korean printed 
with mixed script or En-mun, and its rapid 
distnbution by energetic Bible societies, follow- 
ing upon widespread propaganda and revivals 
(which have resulted in a total Christian popu- 
lation of 250,000), marked not only with fervor, 
but with habitual study of the Scriptures, com- 
])elled many to learn the alphabet to master a 
sacred library so rich in substance and novelty, 
have constituted a national school of intelli- 
gence and culture Tins is especially notice- 
able in Seoul and Ping Yang 

In spite of the handicap to education which 
the hereditary hatred of Koreans to their con- 
querors, the survival of sedition, the prevalence 
of early marriages the brides being usually 
older than the grooms — the age — old prejudice 
against manual labor by the intellectual classes, 
education promises to be universally ap- 
preciated the Koreans having an innate love of 
letters and respect for scholarship. W E. G. 
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In the foreign language school m December, 
1909, Japanese, English, French, Gerinaii, and 
CliiiK'se were taught Of 1130 applicants, 307 
passed, 38 teachers taught 443 pupils, and the 
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JASSY, UNIVERSITY OF. — See Roumania, 
Education in. 

JAVA, EDUCATION IN. — See Nether- 
lands, Colonies of, Education in the. 


isteriiig tlu‘ sum of $1,000,000 l(‘ft by Miss Anna 
T. Jeanes of Philadelphia for impioving negro 
rural education The aim of the board is to 
encourage and cooperate with established edu- 
cational authorities without attempting to 
relieve them of the burden of responsibility. 
Thus the foundation steps in to jioint the way 
At present its work lies in thiee directions (1) 
the appointment of teachers to introduce and 
supervise industrial education (Heniico plan), 
(2) the appointment of teachers to do extension 
work among a number of schools and to act as 
supervisor, (3) the appointment of a county 
agent to improve the homes and the schools 
and to create a public sentiment for better 
schools, lie also acts as a supervisor of schools 
President Dr James H Dillard of Tulane 
University is general agent of the Foundation 


JEALOUSY — A complex emotion which 
always involves some feeling of self-conscious- 
n(\ss on the part of the jealous individual 
The rights or desires of tlie jealous individual 
are in some way felt to be invaded, wliennipon 
the individual is aroused to anger and tlu^ 
tendency to assort liis own rights, either real 
or fancied McDougall (Social Psycfwloqy, p 
138) reduces the emotion of jealousy to the 
fundamental instinct of possession or ownei- 
ship, and holds that the earlier forms of 
jealousy which appear in animals and young 
childreii are piiniarily forms of anger or fear 
The emotion has also been describ(‘d by Ribot 
(Psycholngq of Emotions), who quoted with 
approval Descartes’ definition Jealousy is a 
kind of fear related to th(‘ desire we have of 
keeping some possession ” 

Whatever may be said of the psychological 
character of this emotion, it is a matter of 
common experience that it is one of th(' earliest 
forms of social experience Oertainlv the con- 
sciousness which IS involved ni'cd not be of 
any very elaborate type The child becomes 
aware of his own desires and possessions by i\w 
fact that some one else arouses in him the 
anger which follows upon the invasion of his 
rights and possessions Jealousy may, there- 
fore, be regarded as the first emotional expres- 
sion of the growing feeling of scdf-imjiortance 

As 111 the case of the othei emotions, so in 
the experience of jealousy, there is no veiy 
clear intellectual apprehension of the relations 
that are involved As soon as one comes to 
recognize clearly his rights and those of others, 
the tendency is for the emotion to give away, 
and for a fuller form of intellectual experience 
to arise. 
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JEANES, ANNA T , FOUNDATION. — 

An organization consisting of a board of trus- 
tees formed in 1908 for the purpose of admin- 
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JEBB, JOHN (1736>1786). — Theologian, 
doctor, and university reformer, born at 
Cashel, Ireland; studied at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Peterhousc, Cambridge, wheio he 
graduated B A in 1757, being second 
wrangler He took holy ordeis in 1762, and 
contmued at Cambridge as lecturer in mathe- 
matics and Greek Testament In the history 
of Cambridge University (q v ) he played a 
noteworthy jiart as the originator of a plan 
for examinations In 1773 he brought forward 
a scheme for an annual examination m May ol 
all undergraduates, including noblemen and 
fellow commoners The subjects of examina- 
tion were to be “ the law of nature and of 
nations, chronology, history, classics, mathe- 
matics, metaphysics, and jihilosophy, natural 
and moral ” These examinations were to be 

preparatory to the more important Examina- 
tion for the Bachelor’s Degree ” (See his Re- 
inai'ks upon the present Mode of Education in 
the University of Cambridge . a Proposal 
for its Improvement ) The scheme w'as rejected 
and a syndicate appointed to consider the 
scheme reported unfavorably In 1774, how- 
ever, he secured the appointment of a com- 
mittee, “to draw up a plan for the improve- 
ment of the academic course of the university ” 
A scheme for examinations was proposed by 
the committee, approved by the Caput, but 
lost by one vote in the Senate The question 
called forth several pamphlets against Jebb, 
to which his wife Ann, who wrote frequently 
under the name of “ Priscilla,” replied In 
1771 he had taken an active part in promoting 
the petition to abrogate the rule requiring sub- 
scription of the Thirty-nine Articles on admis- 
sion to the B. A. degree In 1775 he resigned 
his clerical functions on conscientious grounds, 
and in 1776 he left Cambridge and took up 
medicine which he practiced in London In 
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1779 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society He was a friend of Priestley {q.v ), 
who dedicated to him his Doctrine of Philo- 
sophic Necessity (1777) In politics he sup- 
ported the movement for Parliameiitarv reform 
and universal siift‘rage 
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JEFFERSON, THOMAS (1743-1826) — 
Third President of the United States, “ author 
of the Declaration of Independence, of the 
statute of religious freedom, and father of 
the University of Virginia,” according to the 
inscription on his tomb at Monticello, which 
he prepared before his death He was gradu- 
ated from the College of William and Mary 
in 1762, studied law, and was admitted to the 
])ar in 1767 Two years later he became a 
member of the Viigima House of Burgesses 
He took an active interest in scientific agricul- 
ture, and after numerous experiments he suc- 
ceeded m domesticating many European shrubs 
and trees m Virginia. As a member of the 
Virginia legislature he secured the passage iii 
1776 of the statute of religious freedom, 
which abolished the connection between Cdiurch 
and State 

In 1779 he introduced into the assembly of 
Viigiiiia a measure that contemplated the 
establishment of a state school system that 
should meet the needs of all the children 
His measure provided for the division of each 
county of Virginia into hundreds, and the 
erection of suitable school houses and the 
maintenance of schools by the hundred settlers 
His measure was demociatic in that it pro- 
vided free schools for all classes, and it was in 
advance of the time in making the same pro- 
vision for the education of girls that was made 
for the boys Secondary schools were also 
contemplated iii his scheme, m the organiza- 
tion of which three or more counties were to 
(;oo]ierate; and at the head of the entire 
system was to bo the college Thus the thiee 
great branches of education were to be unified, 
and through an ingenious system based u])on 
the suryival of the fittest, the brightest pupils 
in the elementary schools of the hundreds 
would pass on to the county secondary schools, 
and the brightest pupils in the secondary 
schools would ultimately reach the college 
The college, which represented the choicest 
products of democracy, was to furnish the 
state with its leaders Talent, he maintained, 
was always latent in the common people, and 
the scheme that he proposed aimed to bring 
the highest education within the reach of the 
poorest boy in Virginia The measure did not 
become a law, but Jefferson never ceased to 
believe in its reasonableness. 


He was subseiiueni ly siml to ITanc(‘ to join 
Franklin and Adams in negotiating commer- 
cial treaties, and during his five years’ Euro- 
pean residence he studied with care the edu- 
cational systems of the Old World, and by 
means of correspondence kept the American 
colleges advised with reference to educational 
movements, appliances, and publications 
He wrote to President Washington from 
Oneva concerning the feasibility of removing 
bodily to Virginia the entire' teaching staff of 
the Swiss university 

After nearly forty-five years of public life, 
Jefferson retired from the presidency of the 
United States in 1809 and devoted the remain- 
ing fifteen years of his life to education The 
public school system, whicli he had advocated 
as a member of the Virginia assembly nearly 
a half century before, was taken up with fresh 
vigor, and the correspondence on the subject 
with Joseph C Cabell, a member of the stati' 
legislature interested in educational matters, 
covers 528 pages In one of these letters he 
says A system of geiH'ral instruction which 
shall reach eveiv description of our citizens, 
from the richest to the poorest, as it was the 
earliest, so will it be the latest, of all the public 
concerns in which I shall permit myself to 
take an interest ” 

For nine years he labored earnestly with the 
legislature to secure the enactment of meas- 
ures that would bring about a system of stati' 
education, such as he had proposed during 
the American Revolution, but the bills intro- 
duced by Cabell and other friends were suc- 
cessively defeated by one or the other branches 
of the Virginia legislature Finally, in 1818, 
a bill was passed making an annual appropria- 
tion of $15,000 for the maintenance of a uni- 
versity “ wherein all the branches of useful 
sciences were to be taught,” with a special 
grant for the purchase of a site and the con- 
struction of buildings Commissioners — in- 
cluding Jefferson, James Madison, and Joseph 
( ' Cabell — were appointed by the governor, 
in 1819, to carry out the provisions of the law 
Jefferson was selected rector, and “ henceforth 
until his death in 1826,” remarks the late Pro- 
fessor Herbert B Adams, he was the direct- 
ing and shaping power in the upbuilding of the 
University of Virginia. From his original and 
sovereign interest in university education, and 
from his residence in immediate proximity to 
the university, the other visitors were well 
content to leave to him practically the entire 
management of affairs Not only did he 
evolve the entire system of education there 
introduced, but he actually devised every 
feature of construction and administration 
He drew plans, made estimates and contracts, 
busied himself about bricks and mortar, and 
superintended the whole process of building ” 
(See Virginia, University of; College, 
American.) 

Jefferson’s views on university organization 
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included: (1) the abolition of a prescribed cur- 
riculum and the adoption of an elective system, 
and (2) the reduction of discipline to a mini- 
mum, “ avoiding too much government, by 
requiring no useless observances, none which 
shall merely multiply occasions for dissatisfac- 
tion, disobedience, and revolt ’’ The purpose 
of a state university, as he saw it, was (1) to 
form the statesmen, legislators, and judges, on 
whom public prosperity and individual happi- 
ness depend; (2) to expound the principles and 
structure of government, the laws which regu- 
late the intercourse of nations, those form(‘d 
municipally for our own government, and a 
sound spirit of legislation, (d) to harmonize 
and promote the interests of agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce, and by well-informed 
views of political economy to give a free scope 
to the public industry, (4) to develop the 
reasoning faculties of our youth, enlarge their 
minds, cultivate their morals, and instill in them 
the precepts of virtue and order, and (5) to 
enlighten them with mathematical and physical 
sciences, which advance the arts, and adminis- 
ter to the health, the subsistence, and comforts 
of human life W. S M 

See Feench Influenc’E in American Edu- 
cation 
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JENA, UNIVERSITY OF — T his univer- 
sity, which IS under the joint control of the 
Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, Eisenach, and 
the three Saxon duchies, owes its origin to a 
Gymnasium founded as a Lutheran seat of 
learning by the Elector John Frederick the 
Magnanimous in 1548 The institution was 
raised to the rank of a university by an imperial 
decree dated August 15, 1577, but the now 
university did not open its doors until Feb- 
ruary 2 of the following year The domi- 
nant faculty for two centuries was that of 
theology, wliich at first i ejected pionounciHl 
orthodox tendencies in contradistinction to the 
more liberal tendencies that flourished at the 
University of Wittenberg, but later became a 
center of rationalism The halcyon days of 
the university fell between 1620 and 1720, 
when large numbers of students were attracted 
to its halls Toward the close of the eighteenth 
century, Jena began to play a distinguished 
r6le in the field of philosophy, becoming a 
center for the dissemination of the theories of 
Kant, among its prominent teachers at this 
time being Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel These 
were the days — the closing years of the eight- 
eenth and the opening years of the nineteenth 


century — when the Duke Karl August reigned 
ill Saxe-Weimar Goethe came to his court 
in 1775 and Schiller some years later, and the 
former took an active interest in the affairs of 
the university, while the latter taught history 
there for a brief space, ill health compelling 
him to resign his chair. The activity dis- 
played by Jena in the field of philosophy has 
been continued to the present day, Rudolf 
Eucken being at present head of the depart- 
ment Jena is one of the few German uni- 
versities at which emphasis has been jilaced 
upon the study of pedagogy, and the institu- 
tion enjoys a well-deserved reputation in this 
field, the pedagogical seminar, in connection 
with which a practice school is maintained, 
being the first to have been established at a 
German university (1843) (See Education, 
Academic Study of.) The political economy 
seminar, founded about the middle of the last 
century, was also the first of its kind Among 
well-known former professors of the university 
may be mentioned H Hettner in Germanic, 
Georg Ebers in Oriental, and August Schleichei 
in Indo-Germamc philology, J G Droysen m 
history, and Rruno Hildebrand in political 
economy. More recently Jena has come into 
prominence largely through the teachings of 
Ernst Haeckel, who has filled the chair of 
zoology since 1865 Another field in which the 
university has won, and is still winning, much 
renown is that of physics and mechanics, more 
esjjecially optics, a considerable fund for equip- 
ment and research in this and related lines 
having become available through the generous 
gifts of Carl Zeiss, the optical manufacturer of 
Jena The theory of the microscope was first 
developed in the mechanical laboratory of the 
University of Jena by Professor Abbe, and the 
optical laboratory of the institution is to-day 
the leading one of its kind in existence The 
university also maintains an agricultural school, 
in contradistinction to the custom prevailing 
in Germany of making provision for this subject 
in separate seats of learning, the Jena school 
being the continuation of a private agricul- 
tural institute founded in 1826 by F G 
Schulze as the first agricultural academv The 
university possesses a Germanic museum, a 
valuable collection of Oriental coins, as well as 
excellent geological, mineralogical, and zoologi- 
cal colloctions Among the medical institutes 
may be mentioned one for hygiene and one 
for psychiatry The nucleus of the library is 
the collection transferred from Wittenberg to 
Jena after the surrender of the former town 
in 1548 and presented to the university at the 
time of its foundation ten years later. It con- 
tains almost 1000 Mss , about 100,000 disser- 
tations, and over 200,000 volumes. A group 
of new and up-to-date buildings was erected 
between 1905 and 1908 The annual ex- 
penditures of the institution amount to ap- 
proximately $160,000 In addition to the 
endowment provided by Carl Zeiss, which i- 
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available for various purposes in addition to 
those mentioned above, other funds have been 
supplied by private individuals — until quite 
recentlv a rather rare phenomenon in Oerman 
higher education, among which may be men- 
tioned the fund donated by Paul von Ritter 
for research in the field of phylogenetic zoology 
In 1815 there was established at Jena the 
first of a series of democratic student societies 
known as the Burschenschaften {qv ), which 
later played an important part in the ])olitical 
affairs of the nation, Prussians being forbidden 
to attend the university from 1819 to 1825 
(Sec Die Gnindvrig der deiitschen Burfichen- 
schaft in Jena Jena, 1883 ) In point of 
winter attendance Jena ranks fourteenth among 
the German universities, although at one time 
it was one of the most frequented In the 
winter semester of 1911—1912 it attracted 1831 
students, of whom 93 were auditors As at so 
many other German universities, more than 
half of the matriculated students were registered 
in the faculty of philosojihy (1010), medicine 
enrolling 356, law 302, and theology (Protestant) 
70 A well-attended summer school, which 
attracts students from all parts of the world, is 
also conducted. The teaching staff consisted of 
101 professors and 20 docents R T Jr 
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JEROME, SAINT (HIERONYMUS) — 

Early Latin Father, born at Stridon in Pannonia, 
about 340, died at Bethlehem, 420 About the 
year 360 he went to Rome, where he was bap- 
tized Thence he went to the famous school 
of Trier, where he made his theological studies 
After spending some time at Aquilcia, he went 
in 373 to Antioch, and there he was ordained 
priest. In 381 he was at Constantinople, and 
in 382 he returned to Rome There for three 
years he enjoyed the friendship and patronage 
of Pope Damasus After the death of the 
pope in 384, he set out for Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Bethlehem. He reached the last named 
place in 386 and there he remained until his 
death in 420. His Letter to Lceta^ on the 
education of lier daughter Paula is an im- 
portant document in the history of early 
Christian education Jerome advises that a 
teacher be selected who is of approved manner 
of life, of discreet age, and equipped with 
learning. The pupil, he says, should be given 
wooden or ivory letters and be taught their 
names. She should be encouraged both by 
healthy emulation and by games and amuse-r 
ments. She should not neglect the study of 
Holy Writ, but, beginning with the Psalter, 
should read the Proverbs, the Book of Job, 


and the Gospels As to dress and manners, 
she should never lose sight of the fact that she 
is consecrated to God. Her religious education 
is all important, and the mother is charged in 
conscience with the duty of supervising the 
child’s education from day to day. Similar 
advice is given in the Letter to Gaudeniius 
on the education of Pacatula It should be 
remembered that the severity of life prescribed 
by Jerome is justified in his estimation by the 
wickedness of the pagan world from the con- 
tamination of which he strives to save the 
young Christian maiden. W. T. 

See Monasticism and Education. 
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JERSEY, EDUCATION IN THE ISLE 

OF — The first grammar schools date from 
the year 1496, when King Henry VII, by 
letters patent dated Nov. 15 confirmed the 
establishment and endowment of the free 
grammar schools of St Magloire (now St 
Maunelicr) in the jiarish of St Saviour’s, and 
St Anastace in the parish of St Peter’s for 
the teaching of grammai and the ‘other lesser 
liberal sciences ’ The appointment was in 
the hands of tlie dean and clergy of the island, 
and this was confirmed by a decision of the 
Privy Council in 1693, when the right of appoint- 
ment was claimed by Charles de Carteret, 
Seigneur of Trinity Scholars from this school 
passed to the University of Saumur, and this 
practice led to the separation of the Church 
in Jersey from the Church in England Despite 
the fact that in 1499 the Channel Islands were 
transferred by Pope Alexander VI to the 
diocese of Winchester, the Bishop of C’ou- 
tances exercised ecclesiastical jurisdiction as 
late as 1550 By that date the Reformation 
had taken its effect in Jersey, but the connection 
with Saumur made it follow the line of the 
French and Scottish Calvinists, with the result 
that the Presbyterian organization was in- 
troduced and a synod held on June 28, 1554. 
In 1619, however, the episcopal order was re- 
stored, and a code of canons for the Channel 
Islands received the royal assent on June 30, 
1623 Canons forty and forty-one provided 
that there should be a schoolmaster in every 
palish to teach the children “ 6. lire, escrire, 
prier Dieu, respondre au Catechisme; les 
duiront aux bonnes McBurs, les conduiront 
au Presche, et Prieres Publiques, les y faisant 
comporter comme ils appartient.” These 
schools had long existed ; and were officially 
recognized by these canons In the mean- 
time efforts had been made to bring Jersey 
into connection with Oxford and Cambridge, 
and Laurens Bandains founded scholarships 
for the purpose, having failed in Queen Eliza- 
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Deth’s reign to found u iimveraitv college 
in Jersey. In 1637 the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury founded at Oxford three fellowships lor 
the Channel Islands, and a little later the Bishop 
of Winchester (Morley) founded hve scholar- 
ships for the islands at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Thus Saumur was abandoned, and 
the last English link with Fi ance broken. 
The Jersey elementary schools were in the 
eighteenth century better than those in Eng- 
land, and most people in tiic island could lead 
and write. In 1836 the National Society be- 
gan to make grants to Jersey schools, and ele- 
mentary education followed the normal Eng- 
lish lines By a Rigle merit ol Aug 9, 1872, 
when the Pnvy Council giants ceased, a sys- 
tem of education similar to that established 
in England by the Act of 1S70 came into force* 

J E G de M 

Reference : — 

Montmorency J E G de State Inlermntion in 
English Education (Cambridge, 1902 ) 

JESUITS, EDUCATIONAL WORK OF: 
OR EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS — The Society, oi 
Company, of Jesus, wa.*» founded by the Siianish 
nobleman Ignatius of Loyola The name 
‘‘ Jesuits was given the membcis of the Society 
of Jesus by the opponents of the older, and 
occurs as early as 1544 According to an English 
educationist, “ since the Revival of Learning no 
body of men has displayed so important a part 
in education as the Jesuits ” (Quick). 

Ignatius of Loyola — Ignatius, or, as he was 
originally called, Imgo (after a Spamsii saint 
Fhieco), was born at the castle of Loyola, ip 
Guipuscoa, one of the Basque pioMiicos of 
Spain The year of his birth is most piohahly 
1491 Brought up in the house of a lugh ofh- 
cial of Ferdinand and Isabella, the ambitious 
youth took service m the ainiy, and m 1521, 
while among the defenders of Painpeluna 
against the French, was scnouslv wounded by a 
cannon ball During the slow lecovery the 
reading of the lives of CJiiist and the saints 
wrought a great change in the hitherto extrava- 
gant officer Determined to abandon his 
worldly life, he letired to Manresa, where Ik* 
spent sqine time in the ])ractico of ascetical 
austerities, solitary prayer, and meditation on 
religious things The inner expeiiences of 
this period of spiritual formation giow into the 
Book of Exercises Through this little manual 
of practical asceticism Ignatius becomes one of 
the foremost religious educators of modern 
times, and in our own days continueh to in- 
fluence the spiritual training of hundreds of 
thousands of Catholics annually, in the so- 
called retreats and “ missions Ihc 
‘‘ Spiritual Exercises ” contained the germ of 
the future Society of Jesus In 1523 Ignatius 
went to the Holy Land to devote himself there 
to a life of piety and labors for the conver- 
sion of the Moslems. Obliged to depart from 


Jerusalem, he recognized the necessity of further 
studies, in order to be of greater helji to otheis 
At Barcelona he learned Latin among little boys, 
then went to the universities of Alcala and 
Salamanca, 1526-1527, and finally to Pans, 
then the greatest center of learning in Christen- 
dom, where he studied philosophy and theology, 
1528-1535 Although he took a creditable 
degree (M A ), his distinction was less that of 
the scholar than of the guide and luler of men 
and of the skillful oiganizei A band of able 
and devoted students had gathered around Ig- 
natius at Pans (Faber, Xavier, Laynez, Sal- 
ineron, Bobadilla, Rodriguez), and in 1534 at 
Montmartre, Pans, they took vows of poveity 
and chastity, besides the vow of going to the 
Holy Land and there leading a life in close imi- 
tation of the life of Chiist When they later 
found it impossible to em))aik for Palestine, 
they offcicd their services to the Pope In 
1539 they determined to form a compact re- 
ligious order, and the outline of a constitution 
was approved by Pope Paul III in the follow- 
ing year Ignatius was elected the fiist Gen- 
eral of the order, and governed it till his death 
in 1556 He was canonized in 1622 The stoiy 
of the life of 8t Ignatius, esjieeially the patience 
with which, m advanced age, he devoted eleven 
yeais to study, the careful deliberations and 
freejuent consultations with others on impor- 
tant matters, are sufficient proof that he was 
not a mere ‘‘ religious entliusiast,’’ or a “ vision- 
ary ’’ (Macaulay) His work shows that he 
was a genius in the practical ord(*i, a man of 
powerful gifts of intellect and an unusual 
practical foresight ” (Littledale) But the 
most prominent characteristic of Ignatius was 
a burning zeal for the spread of C'hristianity 
and the religious and moral betterment of his 
fellow-men Towaid this end he diiected his 
foundation, the Society of Jesus 

The Society of Jesus — Tlie official title of 
the ordei is “ Society of Jesus ”, but Ihe name 
“ Jesuits ” was gradually adopted by its members 
and friends Ignatius himself had used the 
Spanish word Coinpafiia,” winch might be 
translated Regiment of Jesus” This term 
suggests the former militaiy life and sjiint of the 
lounder and the active pait which tlie okIct was 
to }>lay in the service of the Chinch militant 
It IS, howo\er, an erroneous opinion, held by 
many Prot(*stants and some Catholics, that the 
Society was founded with the avowed inttmtion 
of 0 ]jposing Protestantism X^either the papal 
Ictteis of ajiprohation noi the CVinstitutions 
of the order mention this as the objc*et of the 
new foundation In fact, when Ignatius began 
to think of devoting himself to the scivicc of 
the Church, he had probably not as much as 
heard the names of the Protestant Reformers. 
His early plan was rather the conversion of Mo- 
hammedans, an idea which, a few decades after 
the final triumph of the C^hnstians over the 
Moors m Spain, must have strongly appealed 
to the ardent and chivalrous Spaniard It is a 
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remarkable coincidence that the name Societas 
Jem had been borne by a military order ap- 
proved and recommended by Pius II in 1459, 
the purpose of which was to hght against the 
Turks and aid in spreading the Christian faith. 
The early Jesuits were sent bv Ignatius first to 
pagan lands or to Catholic countries, to Prot- 
estant countries only at the special request of 
the Pope, and to Germany, the cradle land 
of the Reformation, at the urgent solicitation 
of the imperial ambassador From the very 
beginning of the order, the missionary labors of 
Jesuits among the pagans of India, Japan, 
China, Canada, Central and South America, 
were at least as important as their activity in 
C'hristian countries As the object of the 
Society was the propagation and strengthening 
of the Catholic faith, it is evident that the 
Jesuits endeavored to counteract the spread of 
Protestantism They became the main in- 
struments of the Counter-Reformation, which 
may rightly be styled the Catholic Reforma- 
tion; the reconquest of southern and western 
Germany and Austria for the Church, and the 
preservation of the Catholic faith in France 
and other countries were chiefly due to their 
exertions 

Organization of the Society — The object 
and spiiit of the Society of Jesus are to be 
sought in the ‘‘ Spiritual Exercises,’^ which are 
the training school of the religious life of the 
Jesuits, and the Constitutions, which contain 
the laws of the order. The so-called Manila 
Sen eta, oi Secret Instructions, are spurious, and 
a libel on the order, composed by one Zahorow- 
ski, who had been dismissed from the order; 
this work has been styled a lampoon, an in- 
genious forgery, etc , by writers not friendly 
to the Society, as Dollinger, Reusch, Huber, 
Harnack, Littledalc, and others. The Society 
has no secret doctrines, nor any teaching which 
IS different from that held by the Catholic 
Church in general. The order is divided \nto 
jirovinces, which comprise the colleges and 
other houses within certain countries or dis- 
tricts Several provinces form an assistancy, 
arranged according to nationalities, or geo- 
graphical proximity, there are, at present, five 
assistances Italy (with five provinces), 
Germany (provinces Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, (lalicia, Belgium, Netherlands), 
France (with four Provinces), Spain (prov- 
inces: Aragon, Castile, Toledo, Portugal, 
Mexico), England (provinces. England, Ire- 
land, Maryland-New- York, Missouri, New 
Orleans, California, Canada). The superior of 
a province is called provincial, the head of a 
college rector, both provincials and rectors 
are appointed, for a number of years, by the 
head of the whole Society, the General. The 
General is elected for life by the General Con- 
gregation, which 18 the legislative assembly of 
the order, and alone can add to the Constitu- 
tions, change or abrogate them. This Gen- 
eral Congregation consists of the General (or 


after his death his Vicar), the Assistants 
(chosen by the previous Congregation, one from 
each assistancy), the provincials, and two 
special deputies, elected by each Province 
The Congregation may even depose a General, 
for grave reasons, although such a step was 
never necessitated in the history of the order. 
Although the General possesses full adminis- 
trative power, he is not an absolute ruler, the 
Assistants form his council, and the monarchical 
character of the government is tempered by 
various constitutional restrictions The mem- 
bers of the order are divided into different 
classes or grades the Professed P'athers, who, 
besides the thiec vows of religion, have made a 
fourth, of special obedience to the Pope in 
regard to undertaking foreign missions, the 
Formed Coadjutors, either spiritual, ? c 
priests who have taken the final three vows of 
religion, or tempor'al coadjutors, ? e lav brothers, 
engaged in domestic duties, the Scholastics, who 
after their first religious vows are engaged in 
studying or teacliing, lastly, the novices, who 
devote themselves for two years chiefly to ex- 
ercises of religion before taking their first vows 
The Jesuit priests are admitted to the last 
vows only after a long course of studies and 
religious tests, the profession is granted only 
after from seventeen to twenty years of life 
in the Society Before the suppression of the 
Society in 1773, the number of Jesuits had ex- 
ceeded 22,000, 111 1910 there were 16,293, 
of these 7848 were priests, 4385 scholastics, 
4060 lay brothers There is no class of lay 
affiliates, neither male nor female The Jes- 
uits are not monks, like the Benedictines, nor 
friars, like the PYanciscans and Dominicans, 
but “ Regular (^lerics,” or “ Clerks Regular ’’ 
St Ignatius introduced several innovations, 
deviations from the life of the older religious 
orders Thus there was no common choir, no 
distinctive religious habit, no prescribed aus- 
terities; a special vow was taken not to accept 
any ecclesiastical dignities, except at the per- 
emptory bidding of the Pope All these fea- 
tures were intended to free the Society from 
whatever might be an obstacle in the way of 
active work 

Object and Special Work of the Order — 

The object for which the Society was lijstitutcd 
IS expressed in the first papal approbation of 
the Institute in these words “ The progress 
of souls in good life and knowledge of religion ; 
the propagation of faith by public preaching, the 
Spiritual Exercises and works of charity, and 
particularly the instruction of youth and ig- 
norant persons in the Christian religion. 
This object is expressed in the Motto of the 
Society Omnia ad Majorem Dei Gloriam 
(abbreviated O.A M.D.G ), ie ‘‘All for the 
greater glory of God.’’ Jesuit wnters fre- 
quently designate the work of the Society as 
“ apostolic,” and this briefly expresses its char- 
acter In the occupations of the Society thcTe 
18 great variety, in fact, a universality, which 
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embraces all activities whicli can further the 
glory of God and the betterment of men 
The Ratio Studioruin — From the beginning 
education occupied a very prominent place 
among the activities of the order. Fiequent 
mention is made in ofhcial documents of “teach- 
ing catechism to children and the ignorant, 
lecturing on philosophy and theology in the 
universities, and instructing youth in the 
grammar schools and colleges ” In fact, 
education so largely prevails in tlie activity of 
the Society that it can be (‘ailed in a spc^cial 
sense a teaching, or school, ordei Of the t('n 
jiarts of the C constitutions the fourth treats of 
studies, it IS the longest of all, and its eleai 
and practical arrangement is worthy of ad- 
miration. Successive General Congi(‘gations 
emphasized the importance of educational 
work, calling it a “special and characteiistic 
woik of the Society,'’ “ one of the most dc'sii- 
able and beneficial occupations “ In the hnal 
vows the Jesuit promises to have “ a particulai 
concern for the education of boys " Dining 
the lifetime of St Ignatius, colleges wen* 
founded in Italy (Messina, Palermo, Na])l(‘s, 
the Roman and German Collges), Spam (Gan- 
dia, Salamanca, Alcala, Valladolid), Poitugal 
(Lisbon), France (Billoni), and the Geiinan 
Empire (Vienna, Ingolstadt) Otheis weie 
established soon after the death of St Igna- 
tius, as Cologne, Munich, Prague, Innsbiuck, 
Douay, Bruges, Li^ge, Antweip, etc With the 
increase of the numbei of colleges the want oi a 
uniform and detailed system of education was 
felt more and more. Plans of study were drawn 
up in different places, but they were merely 
private works During the generalate of 
Claudius Aquaviva (1581-1015), the educa- 
tional methods of the Society received a definite 
shape In order to ensuie a certain universality 
and uniformity (which were needed because 
men were often sent fioni one country to an- 
other), and at the same time to profit by the 
(‘ducational experiences of different countiies, 
SIX able schoolmen were selected fiom different 
provinces and nationalities (France, Spam, 
Portugal, Austria, Germany, and Italy) and 
called to Rome, 1584 For a year these men 
studied pedagogical works, examined u*gula- 
tions of the most famous colleges and univer- 
sities, and considered the suggestions sub- 
mitted by prominent Jesuit educatois In 
1580 the report di-awn uf) by this coniimtti'e 
was sent to the provinces to be examined hy at 
least hve experienced men m evci-y piovince 
The observations and criticisms obtained in 
tins manner were utilized in the drawing up of a 
second plan, which, after careful revision, was 
printed in 1591 For souk* years the practical 
working of this plan was watched, and in 1599 
appeared the Ratio atque Institutio Siudioruvi 
Societatis Jesu, usually quoted as Ratio Studi- 
orum It was the result of carifful and most 
jiamstaking labor, lioin t.h(‘ niannci m wluch it 
was drawn up it is evident that it \vas tin' woik 


of the whole Society rather than of any n - 
dividual 

Sources of the Ratio Studiorum. — Th(‘ stuti'- 
ment frequently made that the Ratio was mod- 
eled on the educational theories of the Spanish 
humanist Vives {qv), and the plan of studies ol 
Johannes Sturm {q v ), of Strassbui’g, needs con- 
siderable modification Educational treatise's 
and regulations were extensively consulted 1)} 
the men who drew up the Ratio, Stvdiomm, and 
among the numerous documents examined was 
also Sturm's famous plan of studii's But 
Sturm acknowledges his indebtedness to th(' 
humanistic schools of the Netherlands, espi*- 
cially the celebrated school of the Brethr-en of 
the Common Life {qv) at Liege, of which he 
had been a pupil Some of the ablest early 
Jesuits were natives of the Netherlands, or had 
studied in the schools of that country, which 
were among the best in Europe at that time 
It IS natural to think that these schools were 
the chief model for the literary course of the 
Ratio as well as of other systems and plans 
In fact, several features common to the Ratio 
and Protestant schools were found in Liege 
and other humanistic schools, of the Nether- 
lands The method of teaching philosophy, 
the sciences, and theohjgy was essentially an 
adaptation of the system ])i evading in the 
University of Paris, where Ignatius and his 
first companions had studied Still, as is eleai 
from the description of the origin of the Ratio, 
the chief source was the collective experience' 
of Jesuit teachers in various colleges and coun- 
tries 

Later Modifications — Until the time of the 
suppression of the Society (1773), the Ratio 
Studiorum remained, in all its essential features, 
the authoritative plan of studies in the schools 
of the Society This docs not mean that thcie 
was absolute uniformity in all colleges Tlie 
Gonstitutions and the Ratio repeatedly declare 
that, according to special needs and circum- 
stances, changes ma 3 ' be introduced In soiiu' 
countries the teaching of the veinaculai lan- 
guage and the systematic study of history and 
geography were added to the original classical 
curriculum Certain kinds of punishment, 
competition, and reward, popular in southern 
countries, were allowed to be abandoned in 
northern countries The need of a more thor- 
ough reform was R'lt aftei the lestoration of 
the Society (in 1814), as it was evident that 
the changed conditions of intellectual life 
demanded more radical modifications of the 
curriculum Under the General Father Root- 
haan, the re\used Ratio Studiorum was pub- 
lished in 1832 Nothing was changed in the 
fundamental principles, nor in the general 
mode of teaching, but innovations were made 
chiefly in regard to branches of study. Latin 
and Greek remained the principal subjects, 
but henceforth more time and care were to b(‘ 
devot(‘d to the niothei tongue and its litera- 
tuie, to histoiy, mathematics, and the natuial 
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sciences. For the teaching of physics and 
chemistry separate regulations were made, 
which are indicative of the broad and jirogres- 
sive attitude of the revision “ The theoretical 
treatment is to be supplemented by experi- 
ments, and as these sciences make daily prog- 
ress, it IS the duty of the professois to acquaint 
themselves with the latest discoveiies, and to 
advance in their lectures as the sciences pro- 
gress. Since 1832 the non-classical blanches 
have been emphasized more and more, non- 
classical schools have been declaied to be in 
accord with the work of the Society as well as 
classical institutions In modern Jesuit col- 
leges physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology, 
biology, physiology, and other branches are 
taught according to the established principles 
and methods of modern science In the words 
of the present General of the Society (F. X. 
Wernz), ‘'As the early Jesuits did not invent 
new methods of teaching, but adopted the 
best methods of their age, so will the Jesuits 
now employ the best methods of oiu own 
time ” Undoubtedly, the Jesuits were always 
conservative and did not immediately adopt 
every educational experiment; nor were the 
changes which seemed necessaiy intioduced 
with the same readiness and celerity every- 
where In some countries (as in Austria), the 
Jesuits adopted the system pi evading in the 
state institutions, nearly everywhere the Jesuit 
colleges adapted themselves, in a considerable 
degree, to the national schools and the pre- 
vailing educational currents The last Gen- 
eral ('ongregation of the Society (1906) gave 
official recognition to this tendency by the fol- 
lowing important decree “ Under the present 
conditions a new revision of the Ratio Studio- 
rum 18 not to be attempted. Not even the 
Ratio of Father Roothaan can be satisfactoiily 
carried out, on account of the s])ecial needs of 
different countries For this reason the pro- 
vincial superiors, after consultation with their 
advisers and the most approved teachers, 
should devise plans of studies for their prov- 
inces, and for the various distncts in which the 
same conditions prevail There is, accord- 
ingly, no longer a uniform Ratio Studiorurn in 
force, as far as subject matter and arrangement 
of studies are concerned 

Contents of the Ratio Studiorurn — Theo- 
retical discussions on the educational value of 
different branches and similar topics were con- 
tained in the trial Ratio of 1586, but weie ab- 
sent from the final Ratio of 1599 The latter 
document was rather a code of laws, a body of 
practical rules drawn up by practical teachers, 
a collection of regulations for the officials and 
teachers I. Rules for the provincial su- 
perior; for the rector (president) in whose 
hands is the government of the whole college; 
for the prefect of studies, the chief assistant 
of the rector, entrusted with the direct 
supervision ol the classes and everything 
connected with instruction; another assistant 


of the rector, the prefect of discipline, re- 
sponsible for all that concerns order and dis- 
cipline. II Rules for the professors of 
theology* Senpture, Hebrew, dogmatics, moral 
theology, ecclesiastical history. Canon Law. 
Ill Rules for the professors of philosophy, 
mathematics, physics, and other natural 
sciences. IV. Rules for the teachers of the 
Studia Inferiora^ the lower department, de- 
voted chiefly to liteiary studies Originally 
there were five classes in this department, later 
frequently six: the three (or four) “ Grammar 
CUasses,” corresponding with a classical High 
School, then the class of Humanities (Fresh- 
man) and the class of Rhetoric (Sophomore). 
Latin and Greek were the main branches in 
this department; other subjects, as history, 
geography, antiquities, were taught, under the 
name of “ aceessones,^’ in connection with the 
classics In the course of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries history and geography 
began to be taught as separate branches in 
many provinces, and graded textbooks — 
usually SIX small volumes — were used exten- 
sively in France and Germany Treatises on 
the method of teaching history and geography 
were in the hands of teachers m the beginning 
of the eighteenth century Foreign languages 
were taught early in various places, e g French 
and Italian at Dillingen since 1655 Mathe- 
matics and natural sciences were considered as 
belonging to the department of “ Arts,^' and 
were taught in the course of philosophy, since 
the revision of the Ratio in 1832, also in the 
lower department In 1843 the curriculum of 
the college of Fribourg in Switzerland, one of 
the model colleges of the Society, contained the 
following subjects in the lower department 
(high school) * Religion, Latin, Greek; French, 
German (one obligatory), history and geog- 
raphy (in all classes), arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry; in the higher (college) department, 
besides philosophy physics, chemistry, as- 
tronomy, botany, zodlogy, mineralogy; plane 
and spherical trigonometry, higher algebra, 
analytical geometry, differential and integral 
calculus, philosophy of history, and an ad- 
vanced course m literature In addition to 
these obligatory courses, Hebrew, Italian, 
English, and Spanish were offered as electives 
This is an instructive example of local adapta- 
tion and modification, which shows how mis- 
leading it would be to take the text of the Ratio 
as an absolute indication of what was actually 
taught 

Philosophy was regarded as the desirable 
crowning of general training for all, and an 
important preparation for strictly professional 
studies. The system followed in philosophy 
and theology was the scholastic, or rather 
‘‘ neo-scholastic,^^ i e, scholasticism as devel- 
oped by the Post- Reformation Catholic 
teaeliers, particularly the great representatives 
of the Society Suarez, Vasquez, Molina, etc. 
The old Ratio had prescribed Aristotle as tha 
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chiof guide {iiid .standard auilior in philosophy, 

“ excopt whore his teaching is contrary to the 
Christian faith, or the commonly accepted 
doctrine of the [Catholic] Schools ’’ The 
revised Ratio no longer mentions Aristotle as 
guide, although his philosophy continued to be 
followed largely in logic and metaphy.sics In 
theology St Thomas Aquinas {q v)^ wa.s “ the 
proper Master, but not so as if no deviation 
from his teaching were ])ermitted on any 
point,” particularly in regard to qu(‘stions 
treated inori' fully by later authors 

The Ratio does not contain any jirovisions 
for elementary (‘du cation The cause of this 
omission is not, as has been imagined, contemjit 
for this branch of educational activity, much 
less opposition to popular instruction, but the 
practical impos.sibility of entering that vast 
field The C'onstitutions and General Congre- 
gations declare elementary education to be 
“ a laudable work of charity, which the Society 
might undertake if it had a sufficient number 
of men ” As there was often a dearth of men 
even for college work, and as the whole ti*aining 
of the Jesuits fitted them bett(‘r for higher edu- 
cation, it would be uni*easonable to blame them 
for thus limiting their work In places, how- 
ever, where elementary education was much 
neglected, especially in mission fields, the 
Jesuits frequently devoted themselves to this 
work, employing chiefly able lay brothers as 
teachers 

Character of Jesuit Education — The fol- 
lowing features may be mentioned as mo.st 
characteristic of Jesuit education Fust, it 
was a system, well thought out and well woiked 
out, and that at a time when in mo.st schools 
there was little system, although the Jesuits 
had largely borrowed from other men and in- 
stitutions, they had done so intelligently, above 
all, they had unified and systematized educa- 
tional principles and methods in a manner never 
done before The many practical rules laid 
down for the different classes and teachers, 
the careful supervision, the close unity and 
centralization, could ensure efficiency even in 
the case of teachers of moderate talent, while 
to teachers of more than ordinary ability suffi- 
cient scope was left for the display of their 
special aptitudes Provisions were made for 
systematic professional training of the teachers, 
as early as 1565 the second General Congre- 
gation urged the establishment of a special 
pedagogical ” seminary ” in every province 
Literary, philosophical, and scientific training, 
although given not simultaneously, but suc- 
cessively, formed a fair combination, which 
avoided the one-sidedness of pure scholasti- 
cism, and the still greater one-sidedness of hu- 
manism, or of later purely scientific education 
At a time when barbarous punishments were 
common in schools, the discipline of the Jesuit 
colleges was comparatively mild; corporal 
punishment was inflicted rarely and only under 
rigid precautions. Playing was encouraged, 
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and gen(‘ral attention paid to the phy.Mcal wel- 
fare of the students The teachers were* urged 
to take an interest in all the concerns of the 
individual student, and much was expected 
from personal contact between teacher and 
pupil All teaching was to be gratuitous, fees 
were not admitted until, in later times, the 
spoliations of Jesuit jiroperty and the absence 
of sufficient endowments necessitated the ac- 
ceptance of tuition money From its l)egin- 
ning the Society took a warm interest in needy 
talented students, and in many places founded 
and supported boarding houses (convictus) for 
them The most important aim of education, 
the one emphasized for all grades, and in the 
rules for all superiors and teachers, is the moral 
and religious training To this end were 
directed the teaching of catechism, the practice 
of receiving the Sacraments of Penance and 
Gommunion, the pious associations of students, 
called ” Sodalities ”, even the classics were 
to become “ Heralds of Christ,” by being in- 
terpreted in the light of Chri.stian revelation 
The determination to safeguard Christian 
faith and morality explains the rigid exclusion 
of books inimical to revealed truth, and the 
careful expurgation of all obscene and vulgar 
pa.ssages from the pagan writers used as text- 
books In this there was a radical and inten- 
tional reaction against the paganizing tend- 
encies found in such humanists as Valla, 
Poggio, Beccadelli, etc , and in many Renais- 
sance schools The educational ideal of the 
Jesuits was like that of the Biethren of the 
Common Life {q v ) , namely, piety adorned with 
learning, oi culture on the basis of religion 
(pietas hterota) 

I ntellectual Scope and Methods of Teaching — 
The intellectual aim of the literary course was 
that common (o all humanistic schools, it 
has been well expressed in the two words “ learn- 
ing ” (classical) and “eloquence” {sapientia et 
cloquentia) This meant the acquaintance with 
the thoughts of the clas.sics, mastery of the 
Latin language, and the acquhsition of a good 
Latin style During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries Latin remained to a great ex- 
tent the medium of political and scholarly 
intercour.se, hence it was of considerable 
practical use, and Piotestant and Catholic 
.schools alike aimed at imparting the mastery 
of it This practical use, however, was not the 
only object sought in teaching the cla.ssics 
In 1669 a French Jesuit educator wrote “ Be- 
sides literary accomplishments gained from 
the study of the classical languages, there are 
other advantages, especially an exquisite power 
and facility of reasoning ” Here we have an 
early expression of what now is called the 
theory of mental training, or formal discipline 
This aspect of classical teaching was, naturally, 
more emphasized by Jesuits and other edu- 
cators after the directly practical use of Latin 
could no longer be urged. 

The means of acquiring a knowledge of the 
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elaasical languageh was a oai efully plaiiiK'd sys- 
tem of coordinate exercises the “ prelection,” 
memory lessons, repetitions (daily, weekly, 
monthly, annual), compositions, disputations, 
contests, and examinations The tyyiical form 
of Jesuit teaching, the “ prelection,” is niinutely 
described in the Ratio It means lectunng ” 
in the higher faculties, its ecjuivalent, V al- 
iening, IS at present used in German foi the 
lectures in universities In the lower grades 
it means “ explanation,” and is applied to the 
translation and interpretation of authors as 
well as to the explanation of the precepts of 
grammai , poetry, rhetoric, and style One part 
of the prelection is called “ erudition,” which 
means the explanation of various details con- 
tained in the text historical, geographical, 
archspological, biographical, political, ethical, 
and religious In the philosophical course the 
freiiuent disputations constitute the most irn- 
jmrtant exercise An inheritance of the me- 
dieval universities, they were retained for a 
long time also in Protestant institutions In 
fact, th(‘ iiilellectual aims and practical methods 
were nearly the same in Protestant and Jesuit 
schools, the chief difference is found in the 
greater systematization and centralization of 
the J(‘suit system In both Protestant and 
(Uithohc colleges of former centuries the school 
drama was an important feature, in Jesuit 
colleg(‘s it was cultivated to a remarkable 
degre(‘ foi the purpose of training in speaking 
and acting, and even more for religious edifica- 
tion and moral elevation Not a few of the nu- 
meious Jesuit productions possessed more than 
ordinary dramatic value. 

Criticism — Few systems of education have 
been the subject of such conflicting valuation 
as that of the Jesuits Many have praised it 
enthusiastically — some even extravagantly; 
— otlu'rs, es])ecially in recent times, have 
severely censuied it That extremes in this, as 
in other matters, are to be avoided is evident 
The Society itself did not consider its educa- 
tional system absolutely perfect, as is clear 
from the frequent inquiries about its working, 
from rejieated leiiuests for suggestions concern- 
ing improvements, and most of all, from the 
various i(‘\isions and gradual transformation 
of the system Leading historians of the order 
(e g Duhr, (rcsclnchte der Jesuiten, I, p 259), ad- 
mit that, esfiecially m the old Ratio, there were 
defects, as the relative neglect of history, geog- 
raphy, and other branches, which were taught 
only as ” aiaa'ssories ” to the classics. How 
this defect, common to all schools of former 
centuries, was gradually remedied has been 
mentioned before Again, the old curriculum 
was, undoubt(‘dly, too purely literary, too 
prominently classical, and neglected subjects 
which were rightly insisted on by the later 
realistic ” educators Nor can it be denied 
that the humanistic conception of the impor- 
tance of eloquence and style ” was exagger- 
ated and one-sided, and was open to the charge 


of excessive formalism ” Much, however, of 
current criticism of Jesuit education is due to 
misunderstandings The very terminology of 
the Ratio Studioriim has led some into serious 
errors. Certain regulations, meant for the 
“ Scholastics,” ? e members of the Society 
engaged m studies, have been interpreted as 
ajiplying to other students. Many critics 
forget ‘that educational pnnciples and prac- 
tices, established in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, should not be judged accord- 
ing to twentieth-century standards There 
would be much force in such criticism, if all 
the older practices had been retained in the 
Jesuit colleges of our own days Such seems, 
indeed, to be the conviction of some critics, as 
when it is asserted that ‘‘ the Ratio Studiorum 
devised by Aquaviva is still obligatory in the 
colleges of the Society ” {Encyclopedia Bntanmca, 
11th ed , Vol XV, p 342) How little this ac- 
cords with actual conditions is clear from what 
has been said on the modifications of the educa- 
tional system of the Jesuits Many secondaiv 
features of the Ratio, as the colloquial use of Latin, 
certain means of fostering emulation, the em- 
ployment of boy monitors, have long ago been 
abolished in most places A great deal might 
be said in defense of certain much censured 
features, e g emulation ” An excess was, 
perhaps, not always avoided; but it should be 
remembered that some emulation is indispens- 
a])le in the schools ” (Paulsen, Geschichte des 
gel Unterrichts, Vol 1, p 341) 

In more recent years the Jesuit system has 
been censured for maintaining prescribed 
courses instead of a broad electivism, for re- 
taining the classics and upholding the theory 
of mental discipline These charges need not 
be discussed here, as they do not concern 
Jesuit colleges alone, the controversies on these 
points are not yet closed, but in the case of 
some, notably the question of electivism, there 
is a reaction toward the view defended by the 
Jesuits Dr. Elmer E. Brown has well observed 
that in many of these controversies “ the Jesuit 
side IS the side of many who are not Jesuits ” 
{Educational Review, December, 1904) The 
most common and most serious charge against 
Jesuit education is that it suppresses origi- 
nality and independence of mind.” In reply, 
the Jesuits can point to the variety of scholar- 
ship found III their own midst, as well as to th(‘ 
great number of pupils who achieved distinc- 
tion m most varied spheres of life: poets like 
Calderon, Torquato Tasso, Moli^re, Goldoni , 
orators like Bossuct, jurists like Pothier, the 
greatest French jurist before the Revolution, 
scientists and historians like Gahleo, Cassini, 
Reaumur, Buffon, Lalande, Descartes, Mura- 
tori, Ducange. Father Por6e, Voltaire’s 
teacher, saw many of his pupils — it is said nine- 
teen — elected members of the French Acad- 
emy. It would be absurd to claim all the 
greatness of these men for the system under 
which they were brought up. Some Jesuit 
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pupils, as Voltaire and Lamarck, became fa- 
mous for opinions which they had not been 
taught by their Jesuit masters But tliis last 
fact seems to prove all the more conclusively 
that their originality was not crushed by the 
system. If, however, by “ independence of 
mind '' is understood unrestrained liberty of 
thought in religious matters, it must be ad- 
mitted that the Ratio Studiorum and the whole 
Institute of the Society are uncompromisingly 
opposed to it, and that the Jesuits always 
endeavored to suppress it For they are bound 
by their profession and fully determined to 
uphold, defend, and propagate revealed re- 
ligion, as taught and interpreted by the Catho- 
lic Church In this they do not differ from 
other rehgious orders, nor from any consistent 
Cathohcs 

Jesuit Schools before the Suppression — 

For some time the Jesuits possessed almost the 
monopoly of higher education in various Cath- 
olic countries On the eve of the suppression 
the Society had 669 colleges and a number of 
other institutions of higher learning, or, in 
round numbers, about 700 higher schools 
Some of the colleges had more than 2000 
students each, it is impossible to give an exact 
average, but 300 seems to be very low Ac- 
cordingly the 700 institutions would have 
numbered over 200,000 students, from which 
it follows that the educational influence of the 
Jesuits in those days was extraordinary In 
Latin America alone there were 90 colleges, 
m the north was the flourishing college of 
(iuebec (since 1635) , and a report of 1711 states 
that there grammar, the humanities, rhetoric, 
mathematics, philosophy, and theology are 
taught, perhaps with greater regularity, exact- 
ness, and fruit than in many colleges in Fiance ” 
Owing to the Penal Laws, which weie especially 
severe and explicit in regard to the Jesuits, it 
was impossible for them to have schools with a 
full college curriculum m the p]nglish colonics 
Still, they attempted to open higher schools 
when and where opportunity offered Thus 
they had a classical school in New York for 
some time under the Catholic Covernor Don- 
gan, about 1684 In Maryland a school under 
their direction is mentioned at Newtown about 
1640, and in 1677 a “ school of humanities ” 
was established, a Latin school of a prepaiatory 
character. In the midst of government op- 
position, legal penalties, and the hostility of 
part of the Protestant population, the Jesuits 
continued their educational activity in that 
colony for a long time Before the middle of 
the eighteenth century their school was at 
Bohemia, Md. Georgetown (DC), which 
was opened after the War of the Revolution, 
may be regarded as a successor to Bohemia. 
Elementary schools were maintained in the 
Jesuit missions of South and North America. 
In the mission schools of Lower California, 
and especially of Paraguay, besides reading and 
writing, also music was taught and manual 


training given In ('anada the Jesuits bad 
established “ Seminaries,’' i e elementar\ 
schools for European and Indian cliildren, 
and they called rehgious women from France 
for the education of girls After 1740 ele- 
mentary schools were opened in various Catholic 
settlements, chiefly German, in Pennsylvania, 
of which the Jesuits had charge “ Tracing 
things to their commencement and their cause, 
we must attribute to the Jesuits, more than to 
any other single influence, the establishment 
of the Catholic school system, such as it exists 
to-day . It IS principally to the Jesuit 
schools in Maryland and Pennsylvania that 
we owe the development of the Catholic paro- 
chial school system in the United States ” 
(Burns, The Catholic School System in the 
United States pp 89, 164) 

Jesuit Schools in Modem Times — The 
expulsion of the Jesuits from France, Portugal, 
and Spain through the absolutist Bourbon 
courts, and the suppression of the order by 
(Uement XIV (1773) at one stroke annihilated 
the vast educational organization of the Jesuits 
m all parts of the world, with the exception of 
Prussia and Russia, where their schools were 
maintained by the express orders of two free- 
thinking rulers, Frederick the Great and Cath- 
erine II, because, as these sovereigns declared, 
the Jesuits were the best teachers available 
for their Catholic subjects Tlie suppression 
meant to the Jesuits the total loss of their 
colleges, libraries, observatories, and all prop- 
erty After the restoration (1814) the order 
struggled into existence under very unfavor- 
able conditions There was hardlv a year 
during the nineteenth century that the Jesuits 
were not harassed in one country or other, or 
even driven into exih* It is evident that such 
liersecutions were most detrimental to educa- 
tional activity, and they were the principal 
cause which prevented tlie Jesuits from ob- 
taining results similar to those of former cen- 
turies Still, the numbei of colleges has in- 
creased considerably, especially in English- 
speaking countries At present tin* Jesuit 
colleges all over the world number about 225 
In North America there are in Canada the 
colleges of Montreal (two) and 8t Boniface 
(Manitoba), in the United States forty-one 
colleges, with over 16,000 students Kecentl^y 
several American colleges have expanded into 
universities, with medical and law faculties, as 
Georgetown (D C ), P'ordham (NY), St 
Louis, and Omaha In foreign countries the 
most prominent Jesuit schools are the Gregorian 
University in Rome (successor to the old Roman 
College, which, with its observatory, precious 
library, and Museo Kircheriario,'wiis secularized 
by the Italian government) , Stonyhurst (qv), 
Beaumont, Liverpool, Mount St Mary’s, Stam- 
ford Hill, Wimbledon (England); Clongoyves, 
Dublin (2), Mungret, Limerick (Ireland) , Sydney 
(2), Melbourne (2), (Australia); Grahamstown 
(South Africa), several institutions in Belgium; 
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Innsbruck (university), Feldkirch, Kalksburg 
(Austria), Kalocsa (Hungary); the university 
in Beyrut (Syria); Bombay, Calcutta, Trichino- 
poh Undia); Manila (Philippines), Zi-ka-wei 
(China). In mission countries numerous ele- 
mentary schools are under the direction of the 
Jesuits. 

The following is a list of Jesuit colleges and 
schools in the United States. — 


New York 

St Franois Xhvkt New York City 1847 

Fordham University . New York City 1841 

Loyola School , . . New York City 1000 

Brooklyn College . Tirooklyn 1909 

Caniaius College Buffalo ^ 1870 

Novitiate of St Andrew . Poughkeepsie 1903 
Massachusetts 

Boston College .... Boston 1864 

Holy Cross College . . . Worcester 1843 

New Jersey 

St Peter’s College . . . Jersey City 1878 

Pcnnsylyania 

St Joseph’s College . . PhiladeUihia 18.51 

Maryland 

Loyola College .... Baltimore 1852 

Woodstock College . . . Woodstock 1869 

District of Columbia 

Georgetown University . . Washington 1780 

Gonzaga College' .... Washington 1821 

Missouri 

St Louis University . . St Louis 1818 

St Stanislaus Seminary . Florissant 1823 

Ohio 

St Xavier College Cincinnati 1831 

St Ignatius’ C’ollege . Cleveland 1886 

St John’s College . . Toledo 1898 

Michigan 

Univi'rsity of Detroit . . Detroit 1877 

Illinois 

Lo\ola University . . . Chicago 1870 

Wise 01181 n 

Maniuette University . . Milwaukee 1864 

Sacred Heart College . . Prairie du Chien 1880 

Nebraska 

Creighton University . . Omaha 1879 

Kansas 

St Mary’s College . . St Mary’s 1848 

California 

St Ignatius’ College . . San Francisco 1855 

Santa Clara College . . Santa Clara 1851 

Los Angeles College Los Angeles 1911 

Sacred Heart Novitiate . Los Gatos 
W ashington 

Gonzaga College . . . Spokane 1887 

Seattle College . . . Seattle 1892 


Louisiana 

College of the Immaculate 

Conception . . . .New Orleans 1847 

Loyola College . . .New Orleans 1910 

St Charles College . . Grand Coteau 1838 

St John’s College . . . Shreveport 

Alabama 


Spring Hill College . . . Spring Hill 1830 

Florida 

College of the Sacred Heart Tampa 1899 

Georgia 

Sacred Heart College . . Augusta 1900 

St Stanislaus College Macon 1887 

(formerly Pio Nono College) 1871 

Texas 

St. Mary’s University . . Galveston 1854 

Colorado 

College of the Sacred Heart Denver 1876 

Literary and Scientific Activity. — In con- 


nection with the educational work of the Jesuits 
brief mention must be made of their Uterary 
and scientific work, because it was largely done 
by college professors and is an indication of 


their scholarly interests and attainments 
The Bihhoihhuw dc In Compagme de JSsus, 
published by Sommervogel (1890-1909), con- 
tains in ten folio volumes the names of over 
15,000 Jesuit writers and several times as many 
titles of works composed by them Many 
of these treat of ascetical and theological sub- 
jects, and may hero be left out of consideration, 
except the catechetical works of about 400 
Jesuits, which, in numerous languages and 
editions, were a powerful means of religious 
instruction of youtli In particular, the cate- 
chisms of Peter Camsius and Bellarmin, were 
for centuries m almost universal use throughout 
the Catholic world; in recent times the cate- 
chisms of Father Deharbe obtained an im- 
mense circulation, not only in Europe, but also 
in America A great number of the works 
composed by Jesuits deal with literary and 
scientific subjects It is but natural to assume 
that in so vast a number there are many produc- 
tions of not moie than ordinal y quality , liiit a 
respectable portion are of more than common, 
even of exceptional value Not a few Jesuit 
writers have gained gioat distinction in various 
fields of scholarly activity, as some of theii 
bitterest enemies are compelled to acknowl- 
edge “ In mathematics and natural sciences 
there are among the Jesuits wi iters who stand 
in the first rank ” (Huber, Der Jesintenorden, 
p 418) And long before D’Alembert had 
written in a violent attack on the ordei “ J^et 
us add — for we must be just — that the 
Jesuits have successfully cultivated eloquence, 
history, archseologv, geometry, and hteiature 
There is scarcely a class of writers in which 
they have no representatives of the first rank ” 
Only a few names can be mentioned here 
Beschi, Ricci, Pr^mare, CJaubil (oriental phil- 
ology), Hervas (comparative philology), Tira- 
boschi (literary history), Petavius (chronology), 
Hardoum (history), the Bollandists (history 
and criticism), Kircher (various branches of 
learning), Clavius (mathematics and calendai 
reform), Saccheri (non-Kuclidean goemetry), 
Riccioh, Schemer, Grimaldi, Boscovich (mathe- 
matics, astronomy, optics, physics), Secclii 
(physical astronomy and meteorology) Some 
of these men made important discoveries and 
through their rt'searches have contributed to 
the advancement of science With a consid- 
erable number of Jesuit colleges observatories 
were connected According to Montucla, at 
the time of the dispersion of the Jesuits, 180 
observatories existed all over the world Of 
these thirty-two, le one fourth, were directed 
by the Jesuits At the present day, more 
than twenty Jesuit colleges possess observa- 
tories, astronomical, magnetic, meteorological, 
or seismological Great services have been 
rendered to science and navigation especially 
by the meteorological observatories of Belen 
(Havana) and Manila 

Summary — Jesuit colleges and Jesuit edu- 
cation stand for a groat deal more than mere 
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(InsMCiil culture There is reason to think 
that opposition to the religious principles of the 
Jesuits has prevented many critics from form- 
ing a correct appreciation of the educational 
work of the order It should certainly lie 
jiossible to separate clearly considerations of 
religious tenets from questions of educational 
methods and efficiency This has been done 
by men like Bacon, Grotius, Ranke, and othcTs, 
who spoke with admiration of the zeal and 
success of Jesuit educators Of r(*cent writers, 
who had judged with independence and fairness, 
it will suffice to mention Professor Paulsen, one 
of the greatest historians of education “ No 
One can doubt,” he writes in his classic work on 
higher education, that the Ratio Studiorum 
was worked out with extraordinary care and 
with much intelligence Nor do I doubt 

that the order through its schools has effectu- 
ally furthered the spread ol intellectual cul- 
ture, especially classical learning, in Gatholic 
lands The Jesuits were certainly the most 
learned and most zealous teachers that could 
then be had in Catholic countries And that 
they were not unskilled teachers has beiai 
proved by their success ” {(resch des gel Unt 
Vol I, p 423) In his last work the same 
writer adds “ The success of the order was 
brilliant, almost overwhelming, in two gen- 
erations it had iiecome ‘ the order of piofessors ’ 
in tlie Catholic world One must, undoulitedly, 
assume that this success was, on the whoh', 
gained through positive achievements ” {Dan 
deutsche BtUlungswcsen, 1906, p 52) A 
system which produced such lesults must, 
from the beginning, have contained featuies 
of unquestionable merit It embodied, savs 
another writer, “ much educational wisdom 
and experience, jiractical skill, and a pedagogi- 
cal insight which nevei swerves from the main 
purpose ” (Fleischmann) It contained much 
that is of permanent value in education 

H. S 
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from Dartmouth College in 1828 and the An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1833. He was 
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W. S M 
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JEWISH EDUCATION — Ancient Period 

— The Jews, long before any other nation of 
anti(}uity, formulated an educational ideal and 
expressed the aim of education in terms of 
character formation, based on religious and 
ethical principles The product of a sound 
(‘ducation was to be a God-fearing man (Deut. 
X, 12; Prov i, 7), for “the fear of the Lord 
IS the beginning of wisdom The Jews did 
not, as the Greeks, create God in the shape and 
with the qualities of man, but man was created 
in the image of God, and his ideal was to be 
found in God. Unlike their neighbors, even 
the most civilized, the Jews did not practice the 
exposure of children, for none was so unfit that 
it could not learn God. Indeed, the reward 
for true observance of faith was increase of 
jirogeny, “ happy is the man that hath his 
(piiver full of them (Ps cxxvii, 5) 
Schools as such were unknown in Biblical 
times, because it was felt that the education 
of children was the business of the family It 
was the duty of the parents to act as inter- 
preters to their children of the annual festivals 
and the religious rites and ceremonials, all of 
which served as object lessons in the history 
of their ancestors and as practical religious 
and moral training (See, especially, Exod 
XU, 26, 27; xiii, 8, 14; Deut. iv, 9, 10, xxxii, 
46, etc ) More particularly was it the duty 
of fathers to hand down the national tradi- 
tions (Deut. iv, 19, VI, 6; Ps. xliv, 1; Ixxviii, 
3-6), and to explain local landmarks (Josh iv, 
6, 21). But it IS clear that the mother also 
had an important educational function (Prov. 
i, 8, vi, 20) That the welfare of the State 
depends on the well-being of the family was 
also recognized (Fifth Commandment). Read- 
ing and writing (Deut. vi, 9; xxvii, 8, 
Josh xviii, 9, Judges viii, 14; Job xxxi, 
35, etc), and sufficient arithmetic to calculate 
dates of festivals and everyday needs were 
included in the curriculum. History and songs 
formed part of the life of the nation. With the 
Jews, as with the Greeks, life was education, 
though the content was different How 
strongly rooted the religious ideal of education 
was among the Jews may be gathered from the 
fact that, in spite of the material greatness 
and wide intercourse with the world, a worldly 
culture did not arise. Typical of the literature 


of this period (c. 1000 n c ) is the Book of Prtiv- 
erbs, the whole of which may be read as the 
expression of the educational ideals of the time, 
with its emphasis on the importance of both 
the father and the mother in the education of 
the child, with its stress on habit (“ Train up 
a child, etc. xxii, 6); on the value of re- 
proof as a mode of guidance (x, 17, xii, 1), 
on the importance of discipline and the rod of 
correction (xxii, 15, xxiii, 14; xxix, 15, etc); 
and with its description of the virtuous woman 
(xxxi). The so-called “schools of the proph- 
ets, reputed to have been established by 
Samuel, were probably nothing more than 
associations of kindred spirits interested in the 
same work 

Under the influence of Ezra and Nehemiah 
the sacred writings acquired a new value and 
became an object of definite study. From 
this time on the Jews were the people of the 
Book “ The sacred writings became the 
spelling book, tlie community a school, religion 
an affair of teaching and learning (Wel- 
hausen) A new class of instructors (Sophenm 
or Scribes) arose, as opposed to the Levites or 
official interpreters The synagogues at a later 
date became jilaces of instruction and dis- 
cussion (cf Philo, and Matth xxi, 23, 
Luke 11 , 46, etc) Ezia is credited, but on 
little authority, with the establishment of a 
school system In the second century b c 
H ellenistic influence made itself strongly felt 
among the Jews Greek customs and a gym- 
nasium were introduced into Jerusalem (1 
Macc 1 , 14, 2 Macc iv, 9, 12). This, 
indeed, is the first reference to physical exer- 
cise, although young men over twenty were 
expected to bear arms (Numbers i, 3, xxvi, 
2; and later 2 Chron xxv, 5) The sages 
recommended the study of Greek and even the 
translation of the Torah into that language, 
because “ only by Greek can it be adequately 
rendered Furthermore, Greek was taught 
to girls as an accomplishment, although as a 
rule girls were only tiained in household woik 
and the duties of motlierhood It is not nec- 
essary here to do moie than refer to the intel- 
lectual influence of the Hellenized Jews, for 
example, in Antioch and Alexandria, where 
Greek was more familiar than Hebrew, or to the 
merging of Greek and Hebrew philosophy and 
early Christian doctrine into the school of Neo- 
platonism. Nor was this contact with the 
world around a very late devedopment, Theo- 
phrastus speaks of the Jews as a race of phil- 
osophers (<f>tX6cro<l>OL TO yeVos ovtcs). 

That the education of children was almost 
wholly domestic has already been mentioned 
But the problem of the education of orphans 
had to be faced, and about 70 b.c. an educational 
system was established by Simon ben Shetach 
in Jerusalem, with compulsory attendance 
The details of this law cannot be traced, but 
it seems highly probable that the education of 
orphan children of sixteen years of age was 
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luUnided A century later, liow(‘\(M , tlie High ordaitHul students to th(' unordaund disciples 
Priest, Joshua ben Gamla, passed a law pro vid- or candidates {haberirn), with the power to 
ing for the establishment of elementary schools, sum up reserved to the president In this way 
with compulsory attendance from the age of six was accumulated the lore wliicli foi many gen- 

Attcndance before that age was strongly dis- erations was handed down orally Since hardly 

couraged. Children would come to school any limits were set to the discussions, almost 
equipped with a knowledge of reading, of some every field of knowdedge was touched upon, 
extracts from the Pentateuch, and the cere-^ 'vuncluding theology, j)hilosophy, mathematics, 
rnonials learned from the father By this law astronomy, astrologv, medicine, geogiaphy, 
each community had to provide a teacher for i history, architecture, botany, and animal anat- 
every twenty-five children, with an assistant j omy, etiquette and manners were also discussed 
if the number rose to forty, and another teacher i By 219 these traditions were collected by Rabbi 
if the number reached fifty The curriculum j Jehuda Ilanasi (the Prince), head of the acad- 
was religious, consisting of the Scriptures and I emy at Sepphoris, and formed the Mishnah, a 
anything arising out of this in the way of arith«^ word literally meaning '' teaching,'' and applied 
metic, history, geography, and general knowd-j to the laws and regulations At Tiberias the 
edge Josephus (Contra Apion, I, 12) says foundations were laid by Johanan ben Nappaha 
Our chief care of all is to educate oui chil- (a d 189-279), the founder of the academy, 
dren," and elsewhere (ibid II, 18) “ from their for the work which was finally compiled in the 
earliest consciousness they had leaiiu'd the hfth century as the Jerusalem Gemara, or sup- 
laws so as to have them, as it weie, engraviui plemcnt of the Alishnah, consisting of supple- 
on their souls " The last statement is corrob- ments, discussions, and elaborations of that 
orated in almost similar terms by Philo work The academy at Tiberias flourished 

adGaium,&eG 31) How successful the system with brief intervals to the time of Saadiah. 
of education was may be shown by the testi- The teachers at the academics bore different 
mony of Josephus ( Vita, 2), who declares that names at different periods, up to the compila- 
at fourteen he could expound the most abstruse tion of the Miahnah they were known as Tanaim 
questions of law, a fact which may be confirmed (teachers), during the development of the 
by reference to the story of the Christ Child Gemara they were called Amoraim (speakers), 
in the Temple (Luke ii, 40, 47) later the name was Saburaini (examiners or 

Academies — One of the most interesting investigators) 
illustrations of the influence of education on At the same time a parallel development was 
the survival of a nation is that presented by the going on among the Babylonian Jews, where 
Hebrew academies (Beth hamidrash) The the academies became important about 219 a D 
synagogues had already been centers of study, Sora and Nehardea were the chief centers at 
probably from the time of Kzra, lor in addition hrst, but the place of the latter, on its destrue- 
to the prayers, passages from the Holy Writ tion, was taken by Pumbeditha At Sora 
were read and explained to the people After originated the Babylonian Gemara under 
the destruction of the Temple Johanan ben Ashi (d 427) This work during its cornpila- 
Zakkai obtained permission fioni Vespasian tion was submitted tieatise by treatise to the 
to establish an academy at Jamnia or Jabneh, assemblies for discussion and criticism, until 
which became the new center for Jewish life it was completed in the sixth centuiy by 
Here the traditional literature and laws of the the Saburaim The Babylonian academy was 
nation were discussed, legal and ritual ques- called (meeting or session), or Fc.s/??6u/?, 

tions were decided, contradictions m the law the one being the Aramaic, the other the H(‘- 
were settled; theoretical and hypothetical brew name, and th(' head was called /fc.s7/ 
questions were considered at length, and th(‘ meiibta or Bosh yeshibah At first the title of 
foundation for future development was laid Gaon (Excellencv) was given to the lu^ad of the 
Under Gamaliel II the academy at Jabneh academy at Sora, but wwis later bestowed on 
acquired great influence Young men flocked other (*minent scholars. Sora was surpassed 
here for training and ordination as rabbis, with in importance in the eighth century by Pum- 
pow^r to teach, judge, and, with limitations, to beditha, which continu(‘d successfully until it 
decide on questions of ritual. Other academies was brought to a close on the death of Hai 
sprang up at Lydda, Bekiin, llsha, Sepphoris, Gaon (1038) An inten'sting institution con- 
Cffisarea, and Tiberias With changing po- nected with the Babylonian academies was the 
litical conditions and the eminence of the Kallah, a general assembly meeting twice each 
teachers, the influence moved from one place to year, at the end of summer and winter, and not 
another. The right of ordination was at first unlike the modern institutes or Chautauquas 
vestedin the patriarch, whose office was heredi- A treatise, previously announced, was pre- 
tary in the house of Hillel, but later was exer- pared by the disciples and discussed at the 
cised by the patriarch and council A formal Kallah, the assembly being seated according 
order and routine gradually sprang up accord- to rank and a definite procedure being followed 
mg to which the privilege of speech was regu- All present were questioned individually by 
lated and ranged from the president of the the president. In addition to the prescribed 
academy (Rosh Yeshibah) through the sages and work, questions from all parts were discussed, 
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iiud the answers were formulated by the presi- 
dent. And these questions came from wher- 
ever Jews had settled, for the Babylonian 
academies had during the Gaonic period (from 
the seventh century on) surpassed and taken 
the place of those in Palestine, and it was not 
until the tenth century, when Moses ben 
Chanoch, himself a student of Sora, founded an 
academy at Cordova, that the Western Jews 
became independent of the East 

The two compilations, the Mishnah and 
Cfcmma, dealing with the laws and regulations 
and the exegetical discussion that had grown 
up around them, were known as the Talmud, 
which for many centuries remained the store- 
house of Jewish learning and the center of 
Jewish intellectual activity 

Educational Theories in the Talmud — The 
theory of education in the nine centuries fol- 
lowing the Old Testament period are to be 
found scattered in the Talmud Education, 
meaning, as always, religious education, was 
regarded as the business of life The igno- 
rant man, the Am haarez, was to suffer civil 
disfranchisement and social ostracism, for the 
ignorant man cannot be religious, while “whoso 
knows the Bible, Mishnah, and morals will not 
sin easily ” Hence the school was as much a 
requisite in every community as a synagogue, 
and to live where there was no school was 
forbidden “ The world exists by the breath 
of the children in the school ” The importance 
thus attached to education explains also the 
reason why teachers were regarded as “the 
protectors’’ of a town But the maintenance 
of schools was not a matter of importance to 
the individual alone, but also to the nation ; and 
on these grounds the Patriarch in the fourth 
century sent two inspectors of schools up and 
down the countr}^ The first and last duties 
of the father were to care for the education of 
his children, duties in which the mother also 
participated to some extent, and it was in the 
home that children first learned the meaning of 
the religious ceremonies and rites The educa- 
tion of the child by the father began as soon as he 
could talk 1 n some communities infant schools 
{Makri Dardeki) were maintained, and received 
children at the age of five Here the alphabet 
was taught, mainly through play and fanciful 
stories attached to each letter. But generally 
it was not considered wise for their future de- 
velopment to send children to school before 
the age of six, when they were admitted to the 
public schools, which were under the care of a 
publicly paid Melamed Tinokoth (teacher of 
children) But how intimate the relation be- 
tween the home and the school was is evidenced 
by the fact that it was always the father, and 
not a slave, who took the child to school; while 
it was not unusual to supervise the work done 
at home. Great care was to be exercised in 
the selection of a teacher The first qualifica- 
tion was an acquaintance with the whole store 
of learning. The teacher was to be married, 


not young, patient and wholly devoted to the 
needs of his pupils, for a dishonest teachei- was 
regarded as “of those of whom it is said, 
^ Cursed be he who doeth the work of the Lord 
deceitfully ’ ” Teachers were exempt from 
taxation, and, although those in the lower 
grades were paid a salary, it was very general 
for the teachers of the Talmud to follow some 
vocation; so Rabbi Johanan was a shoemaker. 
Rabbi Simon a weaver. Rabbi Joseph a cai- 
penter. The reverence with which teachers 
were regarded is reflected in their titles, “ lights 
of Israel,” “ Pnnees of the people,” “ Pillars 
of Israel ”, and more respect and service were 
due to a teacher than even to a father, for “ the 
father gives the son only temporal life, but the 
teacher heljis him to obtain eternal bliss ” 
Women could in no case be employed as 
teachers Their sphere was the home The 
pupils attended school morning and evening 
for hve hours each day. The Sabbath and 
festivals were employed for review and ex- 
aminations Vacations were, accordingly, un- 
known, the only concession being a reduction 
of one hour a day during the heat of summer 
A well-defined school procedure came to be 
recognized, and a traditional curriculum was 
early established. The school age (five or six to 
fifteen) was divided into three periods — one de- 
voted to the Scriptures, one to Mishnah, and 
one to Gemara At thirteen boys were con- 
firmed and attained their religious majority 
The subjects mentioned formed but the core 
of the studies, the extent and scope has been 
described above in dealing with the develop- 
ment of the Talmud The method, as usual 
with oriental peoples, and as is to be expected 
from the lack of written material, was wholly 
oral The teachers, however, frequently wrote 
out sections for their pupils to read. The 
pupils sat on the ground or on benches around 
the teacher, and repeated their tasks aloud and 
articulately, for “to speak aloud the sentence 
which is being learned fixes it in the memory ” 
Since so much of the work was a matter of 
memorization, numerous mnemonic devices were 
introduced. Among these may be mentioned 
acrostics, the arrangement of sentences in al- 
phabetical order; the alphabet itself was 
learned in different arrangements forward, 
backward, grouping by twos taken from each 
end (a system borrowed from the Greek, e g 
aw, ^i/r); numerical symbols were also used 
But above all stress was laid on repetition, and 
teachers were recommended to repeat with 
their pupils until they mastered a subject 
thoroughly. Wholesale reviews and revisions 
were frequent in order to fixate the larger 
topics. At the same time it was not desired 
so much that the amount of information im- 

E arted should be great, as that a pupil should 
ecome the master of what he knew, and if a 
pupil failed to comprehend, the charge was laid 
to the teacher. But diligence and industry 
were expected from the pupils, and he who 
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said, ‘‘ I have taken pains and acquired no- 
thing,'’ was not to be believed The pupil was 
expected to ask questions, for “ whoso is 
ashamed to question, learns nothing,” and 
again ” one who is bashful cannot be learned ” 
Of classroom devices to stimulate the pupil 
there was no lack, emulation and rivalrv being 
the chief of these Sweetmeats and cakes, on 
which were inscribed words or whole sentences, 
were given to the younger pupils for good jirog- 
ress, while coiporal punishment with a strap 
was inflicted for misbehavior or laziness Older 
pupils were reprimanded or rebuked for 
breaches of disci])linc On the whoh*, while 
teachers were expected to b(‘ stern, a certain 
degr-ee of respectful intimacy between thrun and 
their pupils was recommended The honor 
of a pupil was to be as dear to a teacher as his 
own Mutual instruction and the instruction 
of backward children by an older boy, usuallv 
the head of his class {Hesh Duchria), was a well 
recognized principle In this way tlie teachers 
were relieved where classes were large, and a 
new stimulus was added, for ‘‘ as a small chip 
of wood sets hre to a large one, so the younger 
pupils sharpen the older, or just as steel whets 
steel, so is one scholar sharpened by another,” 
a principle which was rediscovered by the 
Jesuits Fuither, intercourse with the learned 
was enjoined, since “ even the ordinary con- 
versation of the wise is instructive,” or, as 
Rabelais puts it, ” haunt the company of 
learned men ” 

The Talmud divides students into four cate- 
gories, which ‘‘ correspond respectively to a 
sponge, a funnel, a strainer, and a sieve, ” and 
develops the analogies In another passage, 
which deserves quotation, it is stated that 
four characteristics are found among the 
disciples The first quickly comprehends and 
quickly foi’gets, such an one loses more than 
he gains The second with difficulty compre- 
hends, but does not readily forget, he gains 
more than he loses He who comprehmids 
quickly, but does not easily forget, has a goodly 
portion He who slowly compiehends and 
forgets quickly has an evil portion ” How the 
psychology of memory was developed has 
already been described. The connection be- 
tween knowledge and conduct was emphasized, 
and the value of the impressions gained was 
measured by the expression in behavioi 
” CJreat is the study of the law, for it leads to 
action,” and again “ Not theory but practice 
IS the important thing ” And if the value of 
knowledge lay in its use, not the least service 
of the learned man was to teach others 

Intellectual training did not complete the 
education of children. Vocational preparation 
was not neglected, and this duty was enjoined 
on the father as much in the interest of society 
as of the individual, for “ whosoever does not 
teach his son a handicraft, teaches him to be 
a thief,” and again ” learning, no matter of 
what kind, if unaccompanied by a trade, vmh 
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in nothing and leads to sin ” That labor 
honors the laborer ” has been shown by re- 
ference to the many scholars who were humble 
artisans Fathers were also charged with the 
duty of the physical training of their children 
in so far as they were advised to teach them 
swimming 

Such was the educational tradition established 
by the Talmud Modifications were made, but 
the spirit remained unchanged up to the present 
day. While there is some dangei in attempting 
to read into the system what is not to be found 
therein, there is as little justihcation for dismis- 
sing, as some German writers have done, the 
educational theory of the Talmud as entirely 
valueless, because it did not have any histoncal 
influence The reason for this, however, does 
not he with the system, but in the fact that no 
trouble was ever taken to learn from a people 
which was regarded with contempt 

Middle Ages — Spam. — Few nations have re- 
sponded so readily to external conditions as have 
the Jews, so in cosmopolitan Spam of the early 
Middle Ages their intellectual interests were as 
broad as the field of knowledge, and resulted in 
a profound influence on European thought, in 
Italy they showed the same hght-heartedness, 
the same worldly spirit as their neighbors, 
while in (;iermany there is noticeable that 
strong moral and religious atmosphere, mystical 
in tendency, which marked the Teutonic people 

For three centuries (sixth to ninth) there had 
been intellectual stagnation until the admission 
of Arabic influences gave risaj^o a new develop- 
ment, and a revived attention to the Talmud 
from a new point of view Philosophy was 
called in to the support of the national religion 
There arose an army of scholars, grammarians, 
astronomers, historians, philosophers, and 
poets, and with the new studies came a re- 
newed interest in the education of childien, 
and the formulation of educational theory to 
meet the new requirements The educational 
ideals of the time (from the tenth to the thir- 
teenth centuries) are indicated in letters, wills, 
and monographs The best illustration of 
these IS the will of J(*huda ibn Tibbon (1120- 
1190), a doctor and translator of philosophical 
and grammatical works He had provided 
his son with a well-stocked library, with several 
editions of each book, and had engaged a 
teacher for him in secular subjects, the son is 
advised to study Arabic and Hebrew, oithog- 
raphy, grammar, and style, leligion and 
medicine, he is to learn by teaching, to take 
piide in his library and be ready to spread 
knowledge by lending books willingly (the last 
recommendation is repeated frequently in 
other works of a similar nature as an act of 
piety) The highest point in the develop- 
ment of Hebrew-Arabic culture was reached in 
the time of Maimomdes {qv)^ who attempted 
to reconcile Platonic philosophy with the 
Hebrew religion in the Moreh Nebuknu (Guide 
of the Perplexed), which with his Codex of th(^ 
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Talmud exercised a great influence on Hebrew 
study. Works on method of instruction and 
programs of study are now frequently met 
with, either original or based on Arabic sources 
So Jehuda Cliarisi in the Moral Sayings of the 
Philosophers recommends ten subjects for a ten- 
year course writing, grammar, and prosody, 
law or religion, arithmetic, mathematics, as- 
tronomy, medicine, music, logic, philosophy 
These studies, however, always presupposed 
the Talmud and the Bible, which indeed 
formed a foundation The best exposition of 
the ideas of the time is found in the llvahng of 
the Souls by R Joseph 1) Jehuda Aknm of 
Barcelona (end of twelfth century) It is cleai 
from this work that, as in Europe general^, 
so among the Jews, the influence of Aristotle 
led to an encyclopedic study Numerous 
encyclopedias were written or tianslated in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries Akmids 
curriculum included reading and writing, the 
Pentateuch and Mishnah, grammar and poetry 
(carefully selected for its influence on char- 
acter), Talmud, which must be memorized and 
thoroughly understood before proceeding to 
philosophy, including mathematics, natural 
science, and metaphysics Philosophy is to be 
studied as a defense against heresy and for 
the pievention of erioi Logic, dialectic, 
rhetoric, and poetics find a place, and Aristotle 
is the textbook. Mathematics includes geom- 
etry, astronomy, optics, music, and mechanics 
Under natural science come medicine and the 
eight divisions given in Aristotle’s Physics 
Each study is justified on Biblical authoiity 
No better desci'iption of the qualities of a 
teacher can be found than those given by 
Aknm He must have full knowledge of his 
subject and critical ability, and knowledge 
must be the mainspring of conduct, he must 
treat his pupils as his sons and thiough knowl- 
edge lead them to right conduct, he must 
teach step by step according to the ability of 
his pupils, and teach them that learning is its 
own reward The pupil must respect hiS 
teacher more than his parents, he must be 
ready to ask questions, he must let nothing 
distract him from his studies, beginning with 
the first princiiJes, he must leave no point in 
his course unsolved, and he must leave Ins 
home to find the best teachers and the soundest 
learning It is not necessary here to point out 
the analogies between the attitude toward 
philosophy and the curriculum here described, 
and the seven liberal arts and the aim of phil- 
osophical study in the scholastic period 
The change m political conditions, the ex- 
pulsion of the Arabs, and the persecutions 
under Christian rule, combined with internal 
disputes, led to a decline in Jewish studies In 
many places the rabbis forbade the study of 
philosophy at about the same tune as the works 
of Aristotle were burned at Pans Mysticism 
lUi OIK' side or rationalism on the other, with 
a c iii^cKpient contempt for nJigious prescrip- 


tions, took the place of a study of philosophical 
foundations It even became a matter of 
pride to admit ignorance of the sciences. At- 
tempts were made here and there to revive 
secular learning, as by R Jehuda b Samuel b. 
Abbas {Jair Natih, or Light of the lEa/y, c. 
1250), by Schemtob b Joseph Falaquera 
(c 1290), by Abraham ibn Chasdai (c 1250), 
but with little avail The reaction was com- 
plete in non- Arabic Spain and the Piovence 
While the study of philosophy was forbidden 
because it led to contempt for religion, justi- 
fication for it was sought, as l)y Josejih Kaspi 
of Argenticres (c 1822), liy claiming Hebrew 
origin for Aristotle’s woiks and leading into 
them commands to lulfill the woids of th(‘ 
Hebrew teacheis and prophets As with 
scholasticism, so with Hehiew studies, ig- 
norance began to cover its defects by disjni- 
tations, by quibbling, and by stiawsplitting, 
the spirit of the law was forgotten in a mass 
of petty details, no\els, and commentaries 
By 1350 Profiat Duran of Catalonia, although 
he himself had enjoyed a bioad education, felt 
that the only way out of the confusion which 
had been wrought was a return to the tradi- 
tional Hebrew curriculum Hence his giam- 
mar (Maase Efod), which contains a mimbei of 
pedagogic principles, omits all mention of 
secular studies 

As a general rule children received their 
education from jirivatc tutois, although every 
community maintained one or two public 
teachers The practice of receiving payment 
for teaching became common in the twelftli 
century, as it was more and more impossible 
to combine a trade with the professional woik 
Maimomdes rebukes teachers for receiving 
pay and scholars for accepting stipends and 
board The teachers were always exempt 
from taxation. Instruction began at three or 
foul, the child being introduced to his studies 
with ceremonials Discipline as a rule was 
mild, rebukes being piefeired to corpoial pun- 
ishment, fruit, clothing, and toys were used to 
stimulate the future scholar While girls 
were excluded from schools, they learned the 
Hebrew language and prayers Higher studies 
were pursued in the academies or public school- 
houses of the rabbis, the synagogues being also 
used It became a matter of distinction for 
wealthy men to maintain academies at their 
expense, as it was also to possess a libraiy and 
to be willing to lend books The young men 
wandered from academy to academy in search 
of knowledge, many going as fai east as Pales- 
tine and Babylon 

Northern Europe, — The Jews were long 
settled in the north of France a:^d in the 
Rhine districts, their settlement having been 
encouraged by Charlemagne, who himself em- 
ployed Jewish physicians and ambassadors. 
For several centuries they were allowed to live 
undisturbed and maintained friendly relations 
with their neighbors, as may be indicMted in 
546 
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France by the numerous fables (Conies et 
Fabliaux), both original and translations from 
the French, and in Germany by the use of 
the vernacular and the many i)opular transla- 
tions or transcriptions into J(‘wish Geiman 
dialect, while the troubadour, Susskind von 
Trimbcrg, could hardly have been an isolated 
instance of the part played by Jews m the 
literature of the homes of then adoption The 
Crusaders, ecclesiastical decrees (c g that of 
Archbishop Odo of Paris, 111)7), and the Black 
Death tended to destroy these relations, and 
the persecutions and intolerance 'broke up the 
Jewisli homes and drove them to other settle- 
ments Removed as they were fiom the Arabic 
influences, th(‘ northern Jews tended to remain 
hugely in the traditional groove of intellectual 
activity, — collecting, editing, and commenting 
on the Bible, the Talmud, and other exegetical 
woiks Epoch-marking was th(‘ work of R 
Solomon b Isaac, better known as llashi of 
Troyes (1039-1105), whose summaiy, wiitbm 
in a simple, natural style, served as a useful 
scliool textbook to introduce students to the 
commentaries This work was also used by 
Chiistians, so by Nicholas de Lyra, called the 
ape of Rashi, and by Luthei 

The aim of Ilebiew study at this time was to 
t(‘late the Talmud to the changed conditions 
of life, and so new decisions and oidinances 
( 7\}ssaJot and Tekauot) were issued While 
there is littl(‘ on educational theory at this time, 
practice hardly differed from that among Jews 
(‘Isewhere The child was entered at school or 
with a teacher at Pentecost with a ceremony in 
the synagogue, and the teacher at once ga\(* 
him his first lesson on the alphabet from a 
tablet smeared over with honey to denote the 
sweetness of h'armng, a cake, inscribed with 
several Biblical verses, was given to the young 
scholar, there were also otlnu symbolical 
ceremonies The curriculum differed but little 
from the tiaditional Bible, Mishnah, and Tal- 
mud, and Rashi When the pupil had gone 
through these studies, it was usual to wander 
round to othei teachers to learn the latest and 
most authoritative decisions and supplements 
( Tossafot ) , and many coinmumties established 
houses of learning or academies (Beth havu- 
drash), and often provided board and lodging 
for wandering students 

It was in the north, and especially Germany, 
that the wandering spirit attained its greatest 
development among Jewish as well as Gentile 
students The former (the Talrnud-bahur) was 
more fortunate than his brother, for legulai 
provision was made either in the Yeshibah, or 
academies, or in private houses for their re- 
ception and entertainment. But they suffered 
much privation and want in spite of this. The 
chief desire which inspired the wanderers was 
to hear some new cxjilanation, some new 
decision These scholars performc'd a service 
bv making copies of, or in sonu* cases stealing, 
works and thus circulating them, and by 


spreading the new decisions and thus subjeidiiig 
them to thorough criticism It is not suipiis- 
ing that in time the value attached to “ no\ els ” 
led to hairsplitting disputations for their own 
sake and neglect and ignoiaiice of the Bible 
and Talmud, features for which analogies can 
easily be found in later scholasticism 

An extremely interesting type of educational 
literature was produced by the northern rabbis 
which finds its analogy -in the contenipoiai> 
Books of Virtue, of Manners, and of Etiquette 
But the distinguishing mark of the Jewish 
works IS that they weie addressed to the masses, 
while the chivalric books were intended foi 
the gentry and noble At a time wlnm the 
canons of chivalry make almost no mention of 
learning, the Conduct of Life, contained in the 
will of R Elieser of Worms (c 1050) addressed 
to his son, cm})hasizes the importance of knowl- 
edge and piety y respect for learning and rev- 
erence for the teacher, intercourse with the 
wise, upright dealings with his neighbors of 
all religions; kindness to those in trouble and 
chanty to the poor, and does not omit to give 
practical hints on hygiene and diet Similarly 
R Elasar of Worms (d 1298) urges piety and 
humility, observance and knowledge of the Law, 
uprightness and love of neighbors, self-denial 
and kindness to the needy, constant study, and 
caie for the education of children The most 
complete work of this type is the Book of the 
Pious, attributed to R Jehuda Chassid, a 
mystic of the thirteenth century Heie are 
emphasized neighborly love, upright dealings; 
kindly treatment of inferiors and animals, 
tine piety and charity, education of children, 
boys by teachers and girls b.y then parents, 
separation of good and bad children, of bright 
and weak pupils, readiness to lend books and 
manuscripts, reverence for and care of sacred 
books How the tradition was maintained is 
indicated in the Book of the Pioiib (called the 
“ short ” to distinguish it from the earlier 
work) of R Moses Kohen b. Elasar of C'oblenz 
(c 1473), and in the anonymous Book of Moials 
(c 1400), which was translated into the Jargon 
in 1542 While both works rep(‘at the em- 
phasis on the qualities already mentioned, 
theie are additions on table manneis and 
etiquette in daily intercourse Works of a 
similar character are found fr*equently through- 
out the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
adequate testimony to th(‘ perennial interest 
111 education 

Hebrew Influence in Middle Ages — In 

the early part of the peiiod under considera- 
tion, that IS, about the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, Jew and Christian lived amicabl}^ side 
by side Synagogal and church melodics were 
exchanged, and many Christian scholars used 
Hebrew words an commentaries There was 
an interchange of thought on religious ques- 
tions, and disputations appear to have been 
frerjuentlv engaged in Alcuin refers to a dis- 
putation at Pavia about SOO between a J(‘W, 
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Julias, and Peter of Pisa In the tenth century 
Ratherius, Bishop of Verona, defends his anti- 
Jewish attitude on the ground that the Jews 
were too outspoken in disputing with Christian 
theologians The traditional training of the 
Jews afforded them a jireparation for dispu- 
tative argument which frequently led them to 
victory. Indeed, such was the confidence in 
their powers, that they were often the chal- 
lenge! s It IS not surprising, then, to find that 
toward the end of the twelfth century the 
Chuich began bv forbidding laymen to enter 
into theological discussion with Jews, and soon 
forbade such intercourse even to the somewhat 
better educated clergy. On their side, the 
Jewish labbis used their influence to jirevent 
such disputations when the era of persecution 
b(*gan (Cf Hook of the Pious ) The friendly 
relations which existed between Jews and Chris- 
tians not only led to disputations, but many of 
the clergy seized the opportunity to learn 
Hebrew from their Jewish friends, and there 
appears to have been an interchange of church 
and synagogal melodies But the Church put 
an end to such tendencies to tolerance, holding 
quo) iim dispar est cuUuSj nullus debet esse am- 
moruni consensus 

^ In two helds of study — medicine and as- 
tronomy — the Jews of the Middle Ages were 
preimiinent, and their influence is strongly 
marked The profession of medicine was al- 
most wholly in their hands from the ninth to the 
thirteenth centuries At Salerno there were 
in the early beginnings many Jewish teachers, 
and Hebrew was one of the languages in which 
lectures were delivered The first medical 
encyclopedia {Cowpendium Salernitanum) was 
composed by Copho, who is thought to have 
been a Jew From Salerno the Jewish doctors 
spread throughout Italy and held many impor- 
tant positions in ecclesiastical and secular courts, 
e g Farragut and Charlemagne, Zedckia and 
Charles the Bold The Canon of Avicenna 
was first made accessible by a translation into 
Hebrew, and a commentary on Hippocrates 
was written in the thirteenth century by Abia- 
ham Cabrit ^At Montjielher a Jewish medi- 
cal school, the forerunner of the later university, 
was opened about 1025; and later, many Jews 
were connected with the medical faculty as 
teachers and as deans, until a ban went out in 
the thirteenth century against Jewish doctors 
In astronomy the Jews were active practically 
and theoretically They made several astro- 
nomical tables, e g. the Toledo tables in 1080, 
and the Alfonsine tables under the supeiin- 
tendence of Isaac ben Sid. Levi Gerson (Leo 
de Bagnolas) invented an astronomical instru- 
ment, and his work upon tliis was translated 
into Latin by order of Clement VI, and was 
highly appreciated by Kepler As translators 
of Arabic astronomical works the Jews made 
accessible the most valuable studies in the field 
Ibn Ezra (qv) translated the Canons of the 
Khowurezmi Tables of Al-Mattani, Moses ibn 


Tibbon the work on the Ptolemaic system by 
Jahir ben Aflah; Jacob Anatoli translated 
Ptolemy^s Almagest and AverroSs^ compendium 
on this work. Profiat Tibbon was professor 
of astronomy at Montpellier. ^In the field 
which was then so nearly allied to astronomy 
— astrology — the interpretations of the Jews 
were much sought after, until they were for- 
bidden by the rabbis as likely to lead to trouble. 

In philosophy the Jews exercised an in- 
fluence for which they have only received scant 
credit. Interested as they were mainly in 
reconciling Hebrew theology with philosoph- 
ical speculation, their work fell directly into 
line with the aims of the early scholastics, and 
few of the leading medieval theologians failed 
to show a knowledge of Hebrew philosophical 
writings While it is true that the Jews served 
mainly as intermediaries between Greek and 
Arabic philosophy on the one side and Chris- 
tian theology on the other, without this medi- 
ation the development of scholasticism would 
have been retarded for many years until a 
direct knowledge of Aristotle would have been 
possible. The first Hebrew philosopher to 
exercise a marked influence on Christian phi- 
losophy was the Neoplatomst, Ibn Gabirol 
or Avicebron (1021-1058), possibly because 
he was not known for several centuiics as 
a Jew Ibn Gabiroks Fans F?/cr, translated 
into Latin at Toledo, c 1150, served as a text- 
book of Neoplatonism, and was known by Duns 
Scotus, Albertus Magnus, Aquinas, William of 
Auvergne, and Alexander of Hales The work 
was a matter in dispute between the Francis- 
cans as represented by Duns Scotus and the 
Dominicans, represented by Albertus Magnus 
and Aquinas Duns Scotus was a stanch 
upholder of Avicebron, and accepted his theory 
of the universality of matter, and the emana- 
tion of the divine will The latter view was 
also accepted by Albertus Magnus, who de- 
votes some space in the De Causis et Proccssu 
Umversitatis to a consideration of Avicebron ’s 
views But the most permanent and broadest 
influence was exercised by Maiinonides (Moses 
ben Maimon, d 1204) (q v ) through the Aris- 
totelian Moreh Nebukim {Guide of the Per- 
pZcxed), translated into Latin within fifty years 
of his death He is quoted freely by Albertus 
Magnus as Moyses iEgyptus, and his work as 
Dux Neutrorum The Moreh Nebukiw is an 
attempt to reconcile revealed religion and ra- 
tionalism or Aristotelianism Albertus accepts 
Maimonides^ theory of the creation, and, as 
against Aristotle, his arguments against the 
eternity of the world Albert’s De Divina- 
tione is largely based on Maimonides, especially 
the distinction between visions, dreams, and 
prophecy. Where Albert differs from his 
authority, it is purely on doctrinal grounds. 
Thomas Aquinas is even more indebted to 
Maimonides, whose views he reproduces almost 
verbatim He accepts the proofs of God’s 
existence, the theory of the creation, and 
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the views on the eternity of the world, on God’s 
omniscience, and on angels as intelligences or 
emanations of God These instances will 
perhaps suffice in a brief account, but many 
others could be cited, — Isaac Israeli, for ex- 
ample, whom Albertus Magnus regarded as 
the greatest philosopher after Maimonides, 
David (possibly the same as I bn Daud or Jo- 
hannes Hispalensis), whose Dc Causis he quotes, 
Andrea (or Anatoli), who assisted Michael Scot, 
according to Roger Bacon, Levi ben Gerson, 
the astronomer and commentator on Averroes’ 
Aristotelian commentaries, who exercised some 
influence on Pico del Mirandola Many other 
Hebrew writers could probably be discovered 
on investigation, for it was a custom of medie- 
val writers to quote without citing authorities 
The greatest contribution of the Jews to the 
development of medieval civilization was made 
by their activity as translators The Jews by 
the conditions imposed on them wore' neces- 
sarily polyglot They readily adopted the 
vernacular of the countries whiedi aflorded 
them a home How catholic were their in- 
terests may be seen by a glance at Steinscliiuu- 
der’s Ilebraische Uhci setzungm des MitUdaltcrs 
They entered eyery field of human knowledge 
which was accessible to them Their trans- 
lations into Hebrew were made from Latin, 
Arabic, Spanish, and other languages With 
many the impulse was purely intellectual, 
others were professional translators in th(‘ pav 
of patrons, of whom Alfonso X, Fiedenck II, 
C’harles of Anjou, Robert of Anjou, and Don 
Pedro are the most notable There were two 
methods by which otherwise inaccessible woiks 
found their way into the hands of (Jiristiaii 
scholars, — most usually the Jewish secretaries 
translated into the yernacular, and this was in 
turn translated into Latin, or else they them- 
selves translated directly into Latin One of 
the most famous centers for translation, es- 
pecially from Arabic, was established by Ray- 
mond, Archbishop of Toledo (1130-1150), who 
was assisted by Gundisalyi The chief trans- 
lator was Johannes Hispalensis, or Ayendeath 
{le Ibn Daud), a Jewish conyert, who trans- 
lated mainly Arabic astrological and astro- 
nomical works and some philosophy He 
compiled an Epitome Totius ARtrologioe, prob- 
ably from Arabic. Among other works 
translated under Gundisalyi with the same 
assistance were Ayicenna’s Physics, in which 
another Jew, Solomon, collaborated, De 
Anirna, Metaphysics, De Ccelo et Mundo, 
De Ortu Scientiarum; the Khowareznu of Mo- 
hammed ben Musa; some works of Maschallah, 
an astronomer Other interpreters were 
Abraham bar Chijja, the astronomer, who 
probably assisted Plato of Tivoli in the trans- 
lation of his Liber Embadorum, a work on 
geometry, and possibly in translations of his 
astrological aphorisms, taken from the Arabic 
Chajjim (c. 1250) translated astrological works 
of Ibn Ezra into French, and assisted Hen- 


ricus Bates and several otheis with Latin 
translations In the service of Alfonso X, 
were Isaac ibn Sid (Rabbi Zag), who translated 
into Spanish several Arabic works on astronom- 
ical instruments and assisted in drawing up 
the Alfonsine Tables, Abraham Alfaguin, who 
translated part of the Koran; Judah b Astruc 
compiled a Book of Sentences in Catalonian 
dialect from Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
a work intended for the education of the nobles, 
Judah 1) Moses translated Arabic astronomical 
works into Spanish, e g Costa b. Luka’s Globe, 
and also a Lapidarinm of Abolays. Charles of 
Anjou employed Moses Farachi or Faradj, 
translator of the medical work Continens of 
Razi, Pseudo-Galen, Dc Medicinis expertis from 
the Arabic of Hunain, and a medical dictionary 
of Abu All ibn Djazla {Tacuynum oegntudinum 
et morboruni corporis), Moses of Palermo was 
taught Latin at the request of Charles for pur- 
poses of translation, and translated from Arabic 
Pseudo-Hipjiocrates’ Lib de C uratiombus In- 
firnntatuni Equorum Kalonymus b Kalony- 
mus translated for Robert of Anjou, among 
other works mathematical and medical, many 
ol Averroes’ Aristotelian commentaries, e g 
Topics, Sophisms, Analytics, Plants. It would 
be impossible here ti) enumerate the number 
of independent translators and interpreters or 
to do more than indicate those who made 
Arabic works accessible through translations 
into Hebrew. Of these the most famous were 
the members of the family of Ibn Tibbon, who 
settled in the south of France about the middle 
of the twelfth century, Judah ibn Tibbon, 
the father of translators (1120-1190), Samuel 
(1150-1230), the translator of Maimonides, 
Moses (fl 1240-1280), the translatoi of Aver- 
roes, Euclid, and Avicenna; Jacob b. Machir 
(Profatius Judaeus, 1236-1304), the translator 
of Euclid, Averroes, Kosta ben Luka, and the 
Almagest Jacob b Abba Mari (Anatoli), a 
son-in-law of Samuel ibn Tibbon, was retained 
as translator by Emperor Frederick II, and 
collaborated with Michael Scot. Direct trans- 
lations into Latin by Jewish scholars do not 
appear in any number until the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and among these may be mentioned the 
works of Elias l3el Medigo (whose patron w^as 
Pico del Mirandola), Abraham de Balines, 
Kalonymus ben Judah, Jacob Mantino, and 
Moses Alatino From the end of this century 
on, the knowledge of Hebrew was sufficiently 
widespread for independent translations by 
Christian scholars 

End of Medieval and Beginning of Modem 
Period — In France the period of Jewish 
development came to a close with the perse- 
cutions which ushered in the thirteenth cen- 
tury A decline had already begun to set in as 
a result of the disputes centering round Mai- 
monides’ philosophy and this was completed 
when the Talmud was burned at Pans in 1242, 
and the Jewish academies were closely watched. 
That some attempt was made to stem the de- 
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dine IS indicated in a remarkable school statute 
of the thirteenth century, of which three dif- 
ferent versions exist A school organization is 
projected from top to bottom. A “ petty 
school was to be established under a superin- 
tendent of studies and teachers who were to 
have only ten pupils of selected ability under 
their charge Books were to be used instead 
of the oral method, and translation into the 
vernacular was to be employed Pupils should 
be encouraged to hear each other every night 
for mutual improvement Weekly, monthly, 
and half yearly reviews were to be conducted 
by the teachers In the capitals an academy 
or great school ” was to be maintained at 
public expense, to which the “ separated or ob- 
lates, i e the firstborn male children, were to 
proceed at the age of sixteen, the lecture 
system was to be employed here and tutors 
were to be appointed to conduct “ quizzes ” 
The whole course in both schools was to last 
fourteen years, beginning with the fifth or sixth 
year While there is no eyidence of such a 
system in practice in France, it is possible that 
it may haye existed in England, for there ap- 
pears to have been a small provincial school at 
Norwich and a great school {Magna schola 
Jndceorum) in London For this reason an 
English origin is assumed for the code (see J. 
Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, p 342) 

The education of girls was not encouraged, 
for “ education leads woman to error 8he 
was to be educated for the home, and in any 
case the custom of early marriage precluded an 
education beyond a knowledge of the faith and 
ritual necessary for the home Many women 
conducted businesses, while their husbands 
traveled for study; many encouraged learning 
by loan of books, and by helping poor students 
with board and lodging, some, however, did 
themselves attain considerable knowledge of 
religious traditions 

In Germany and Poland, however, the me- 
dieval system began to be stereotyped, and 
when the sixteenth century is reached the 
traditional Jewish educational institutions are 
firmly established The center of Jewish 
learning, however, tended to move to Poland, 
where the German Jews gradually settled in 
large numbers The institutions are G) the 
Heder or Talmud Torah, giving instruction up 
to the age of fourteen or even sixteen, and 
(2) the Ye^hibah, or rabbinical academy The 
Heder (lit ‘‘ room ”) was a private school in 
which pupils paid tuition fees The teacher 
{Melammed), not always a competent scholar, 
frequently taught m the one room of his house, 
m the miist of his family, while he continued his 
occupation or business, if he had one. Some- 
times he would have the aid of an assistant 
{Belfer or Behelfer) who brought the pupils to 
and from school and taught the elements. 
Since the number of pupils was small and they 
varied in age, class instruction was generally 
impossible, much to the detriment of a con- 


sistent curriculum Among defects of the 
Hedanm in the seventeenth century are also 
mentioned the bitter competition between 
teachers, frequent changes of schools, dishonest 
practices to retain pupils, inadequate accom- 
modations, etc (Moses ben Ahron, 1635). 
An interesting statute was passed by the com- 
munity at Nikolsbiirg in Moravia to remove 
these and other abuses (1676, revived 1726) 
A board of education was also established at 
Frankfort in 1662 The conditions of the 
Heder remained unchanged up to the present 
day, although some attempt is everywhere 
being made to improve them 

The Talmud Torah was originally a com- 
munal school for poor and orphan children. 
Toward the beginning of the sixteenth century 
Talmud Torah societies arc found in most of 
the Jewish settlements in northern Europe, 
elsewhere communal boards of education were 
elected (e g Posen, Worms) In both cases 
schools were maintained by fees, by voluntary 
contributions, by a share of the contributions 
to synagogues, by collections made at circum- 
cisions, marriages, and funerals, and by charity. 
In Cracow the Talmud Torah Society super- 
vised both private and pubhb schools, and 
weekly inspections of instruction were made 
(see Statutes 1551-1639) But although more 
ngorously supervised, the Talmud Torahs were 
not much superior to the Hedanm. 

The curriculum in both types of schools was 
the same From the age of two or three chil- 
dren were taught a few prayers and benedictions 
at home, and were introduced to the cere- 
monials Entering school at the age of five, 
they were taught the alphabet, benedictions, 
the dally prayers (Sidur), the Pentateuch with 
translations into the vernacular, the rest of the 
Bible, exegesis (Hashi and other commentaries), 
and Talmud Reading and writing in the 
vernacular, Hebrew grammar, and arithmetic 
were also taught in some schools But the 
main emphasis was on religious instruction 
and practice Toward the thirteenth year, 
the time of initiation, when the boys became 
legally members of the community {Bar- 
mitzvah), they were instructed in the laying of 
the Phylacteries {Tefillin) The method of 
instruction throughout was oral, and the tra- 
ditional mnemonic devices and numerous 
reviews were employed If a boy proved in- 
tellectually dull at fourteen, he was put to a 
trade, apprenticeship fees being paid by the 
community or societies for the poor Those 
who had the ability entered the Yeshibah, the 
public academy under the charge of the rabbi. 

Academies were to be found in all large 
towns, in Spam and the south of France they 
provided, as was shown above, a broad uni- 
versity education In Germany and Poland 
all energy was devoted to rabbinical studies, 
and all profane or vernacular works were 
rigorously forbidden. The course of study 
consisted of the numerous commentaries and 
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exegetical writings on the Scnptur(‘s, Mfshyuth, 
and Talmud. The chief of these w(‘re the 
Halakot (an abridgment of the Talmud) by 
Isaac ben Jacob Alfasi (d in Spain in th(‘ 
eleventh century), the Tunrn (a compilation 
of the codes, omitting those parts which wen' 
obsolete) of Jacob hen Asher (1340), and later 
the Shulhan ^ Aruk (code on ritual and legal 
questions) of Joseph Ckro (1) l4fS,S) One 
part of the course was given to jirivate study 
of Gemara, Rashi, and Tofimfot (the glosses on 
the Talmud which were begun aftei Hashi) 
The students prepared questions on their 
readings, which were discussed by the llabbi 
at the next meeting Another pait ol th(‘ 
course was devoted to scholastic disputation 
to clarify any difficulties or contradictions in 
the codes This method of disputation (Pil- 
jnil) tended to become an end in itself, and led 
to subtleties and quibbling, but it demanded 
a ready knowledge of the fundamental codes 
and commentaries Learning was grc'atly es- 
teemed, and the learned man was giyen the place 
of honor wherever he came Boys of promise 
were eagerly sought in matrimony, and wealthy 
fathers willingly proyided maintenance for 
learned sons-in-law 

Modem Period — These forms of education 
haye in part continued up to the present time, 
more especially among the Russian and east 
European Jews The emancipation of the 
Jews dates from the time of Moses Mendels- 
sohn (1729-1786), who realized that their 
further progress depended upon tlieir restora- 
tion to the normal conditions of social life 
The yernacular which the secluded Jews spoke 
through centuries of isolation must yield to the 
national language of their Oerman enyiron- 
ment i In order to bring about this change, 
Mendelssohn translated the Bible into (Ger- 
man, knowing that the acquisition of the 
language of their adopted country would be 
a right beginning toward the reformation, and 
that the Bible, always a household book among 
the Jews, would be the most effcctiye means 
for the purpose "Neyer was a people so serious 
and so passionate and so ideal in the pursuit 
of an education Ten or twenty years sufficed 
to make a remarkable change The dih'ttantes, 
who had preoccupied the schools and whose* 
want of understanding of both their obligation 
and their opportunity had been in a large 
measure the cause of the decadence, disap- 
peared, and schools arose in seyeral places, 
patterned after the best models, such as the 
Philanthropin of Basedow {(j v ) in Dessau 
Among these may be mentioned the Samson ’sciie 
Freischule at Wolfenbuttcl, the Freischule of 
Berlin, the Philanthropin of Frankfort a M 
the Freischule in Seeseii, and a large number 
of congregational schools all oyer the land 
The Freischule of Berlin was organized on the 
plan of David Friedlander, the friend of Moses 
Mendelssohn, in 1778 When, in 1774, J. J 
Basedow opened the Philanthiopm, Mendels- 


sohn urged that tlu' J(‘\vs encoui ag(‘ tin* undei- 
taking, and a lirother of H Wessely (aune to 
its support and enlisted a number of Jewish 
families for its patronage. But although the 
experiment failed, the Jews of Dessau, in the 
light of the experience and the interest in edu- 
cational matters which it stiired, undcitook 
to establish a school which should secure foi 
the Jews the influences and tin* enliglitennuail 
so yiyidly desired by them At first a school 
for poor Jewish children, it soon b(‘came a 
communal school receiymg even non-Jewish 
children This school was known as the Jewish 
Central and Free School (Judi,sche Hnupt- 
und Freischule), and later the Duke Francis 
School { Herzogltche Fraiizsch ule) , its principal 
was David Fiaenkel 

Noteworthy schools of this period arc the 
school of Scesen, founded by the reformer 
Israel Jakobson in 1801, the school at Breslau 
estabhsh(*d by Joel Loewe, a pupil of Moses 
Mendelssohn, in 1791, the Samson’sclie Frei- 
schule at Wolfenbuttel, which graduated such 
eminent pupils as Leopold Zunz, the bibliog- 
rapher, and J M Jost, the historian, and 
the Philanthropin at Frankfort a M , which 
was established in 1805 Some of these schooLs 
are still in operation, tliough their method of 
instruction and their aims have been modified 
by the changed conditions and the modern 
conceptions of pedagogy 

In Austria, by the Edict of Tolerance issued 
by Emperor Joseph II (Oct 29, 1781), Jews 
were permitted to establish schools of equal 
standing with those of Christians It was the 
purpose of the “ Toleration ” to enable the 
Jews in the Austrian Empire to sjieak the pre- 
yailirig language and to enter into the ti’ades 
The results of this liberal policy were not slow 
to appear The Jewish educational institu- 
tions were organized by Heiz Honiberg in 
1818, who was sup])orted in his labors for the 
u})litt of the Jews by the wise and persistent 
policy of the goyeriirnent The training of 
teachers was proyided for at the yery begin- 
ning of the moyement for the reform of Jewish 
education The Pedagogical Seminary at Cas- 
sel was established in 1809, and the one in 
Berlin, founded in 1840, was under the direc- 
tion of Leopold Zunz There aie also semi- 
naries at Munster and Hannover The aim is 
to eijuip the teachers of tlie Jewish coniinuiial 
and congregational schools in a manner com- 
poiting with the modern requiiements 

In England secular institutions were not 
established until the beginning of the mnt*- 
teenth century Talmud Torahs and religious 
schools probably existed earlier In 1811 the 
Westminster Jews’ Free School was established, 
followed in 1817 by the Jews’ Free School in 
Whitechapel, now one of the largest elemen- 
tary schools in the world In the provinces, 
schools were not established until some years 
later, the Jews’ Free School at Manchester 
and the Hebrew School in Liverpool weie both 
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establishrcl 111 1M2 Tii IS.")! tin* J ('wish schools 
wore allovv('(l to shaio in the national grant to 
education Tin' Mil)H('(iuent liistory of the 
Jewish schools has heen the same as that of 
other denoininatioiis \'oluntary or non-jiro- 
vided schools (See Enoiand, Education 
IN ) 

Jewish secular schools have not been numer- 
ous in the United States Schools were eaily 
attached to synagogues and taught both re- 
ligious and seculai subjects llebiew schools 
were established in New York in 1808 by the 
Sheareth Israel In Philadelphia a geimral 
Sunday school, not affiliated to any synagogue, 
was established in 1838, followed in the same 
year by one at Charleston, S (\ at Richmond, 
Va , in 1839, in New York in 1845 by the 
Emanuel Society In 1864 a Hebrew Fiee 
School Association was estabhshed, in which 
the children were brought togethei ii respective 
of their synagogue affiliation and were taught 
by voluntary teachers The rajnd increase of 
immigration immediately raised a complicated 
problem, the extent of winch has only recc'iitly 
been realized and which is only just being 
faced 

The Present Problem — The problem of 
piindy Jewish education is becoming more and 
more difficult and comiilex m proportion as the 
facilities for secular education incn'ase In 
Russia and eastern Europe many of the ty^jies 
of schools referred to above, the Heder, tlu' 
Talmud Torah, the Yeshibah, still play a sig- 
nificant and important part in the lives of the 
people, in Russia these schools also jirovnU^ 
the secular education which is denied the Jews 
by the government authorities. Rut it is in 
the countrK's where fi(‘edom has been gieaU'st 
that the decline of Jewish teaching has beem 
most rapid The J(*wish ndigion has always 
been essi'iitialby a religion of the home, many 
of the ceremonials only have meaning as thev 
are performed in the home, the welcoming of 
the Sabbath, the close of the Sabbath, the 
('elebration of the festivals, are occasions for 
the inculcation in a concrete manner of Jewish 
tenets and Jewish beliefs in the minds of the 
young The growing economic independence 
of children, and freciuently the difference in 
outlook, due to difference in language and 
education, aie tending to break down the home 
bonds and home life which have been at the 
root of Jewish life This, howevei, is onlv one 
of many causes On the side of the Jewish 
schools for the purely sectarian and religious 
education, little has Ix^en done to keep pace with 
the advance in educational thought and piactice. 
The methods are still in the majority of in- 
stances the methods of the medieval period 
Cramming and memory work without apjieal to 
the understanding too often tend to arouse a re- 
bellious spirit On the material side, too, the 
schoolroom, especially the Heder, is too often 
an unsanitary room used for most other pur- 
poses of life beside teaching; the teacher, 


however learned he may Ix', in most instances 
takes up his work as a pis allcr Class in- 
struction IS unknown in the Heder, and the 
bo vs take their lessons in turn for a few minutes 
al a time The visiting Hebrew teacher 
(Melammcd) is professionally of the same type 
as the master of a Heder, his presence is un- 
welcome, his methods as unmethodical, and his 
remuneration as miserable as of the Hedei 
teacher. Of a higher type are the communal 
Talmud Torahs, which alone may hope to cope 
with the problem They are housed in modern 
school buildings, they provide a consistent 
curriculum, and the beginnings are being made 
to train teachers for the work Class work 
takes the place of individual and random tui- 
tion Above all, instruction is given in the 
vernacular (English or German) and not in the 
Yiddish jargon At present these schools have 
a struggling existence, since they are dependent 
to a large extent on voluntary contributions 
and fees The curriculum generally includes 
elementary Hebrew, the Daily Prayers, the 
Pentateuch, the piinciples of Jewish faith and 
practice, and with more advanced students 
other jiarts of the Bible and simple commen- 
taries But even the Jewish parents who are 
anxious to educate their children in many cases 
have only the confirmation (at the age of thir- 
teen) in view, aft('r that time, when the boy is 
able to read his portion of the Law and to lay 
the Phylactenes, little further attention is 
paid to his education As for the girls, their 
education is almost entirely neglected and 
rarely goes beyond ability to read and a knowl- 
edge of Jewish faith and practice This jirob- 
lem is one of the most difficult which Jewish 
educators will ha\ e to face Traditionally the 
home lias always provided for the education 
of girls The decay of the home, the early 
economic independence, the wi'ak hold of the 
synagogue, the so-called attractions of the 
street contain in them the causes of many a 
tragedy. The girls, it must be recognized, 
have as great a claim on the attention of the 
Jewish school as the boys. 

One other type of school may be referred to, 
the congregational school, modeled on the 
Sunday school, maintained in connection with 
a synagogue and meeting on Saturday after- 
noon or Sunday morning and sometimes on(' 
other period in the W(‘ek Here the program 
IS l(\ss ambitious and is confined to a little 
Hebrew reading. Biblical and post -Biblical 
history, the Jewish creed, and some singing 
But too often the teaclx'is aie voluntary 
workers, the school has not the support of the 
parents, discipline is weak, and the pupils at- 
tend at will and drop out early There is a 
tendency, too, in the congregational schools, 
more particularly in those connected with the 
reformed synagogues, to abandon entirely the 
teaching and study of Hebrew, since services 
are in any case conducted in the vernacular 
In these schools the curriculum consists of 
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Biblical history, singing, and some discussions 
of Jewish creed and principles. 

Much thought IS being given to the question 
of Jewish education both in England and 
America In London the Jewish Religious 
Education Board (est 1894) has for a long time 
certificated teachers for Sunday school work, 
and in New York seveial well-conducted Tal- 
mud Torahs have sprung up which meet the 
best requirements of seculai schools iii material 
conditions, and the Kehillah (C'onimunity) 
has established a Bureau of Education under 
an efficient director to consider the whole 
question of reform in the direction of efficiency 
Statistics have been obtained of the number 
of unsanitary schools (lledarim), of teachers, 
salaries, funds, etc., and conferences have been 
held for the improvement of the cuinciilum 
One other tendency which will contribute in 
large measure to some reform is the strong 
national or racial movement, an offspring of the 
Zionist movement, which, without raising any 
question of loyalty to the adopted counti'y, aims 
to arouse an interest in the cultural side of 
Jewish history and Jewish life With these 
proposals there is frequently connected the 
adoption of the new method of teaching H(‘- 
brew by the direct method {'Ihrit he-^lbnt), with 
which much successful work has already been 
done The reformed curriculum will, there- 
fore, have an emotional as well as an intelh'ctual 
aim, it will stimulate an appreciation in the 
best that has been, and by dissipating ignorance 
will remove much of the besetting sin of con- 
tempt and scoffing. I. L K. and L G. 
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JOANNES DE GMUNDEN (c 1880-1442) 
— Tlic first ])rofessor of mathematics, as a 
sepal ate sulqect, iu Austiia He is also 
known as Johann von (^Tinuiulen, and Johannes 
de Gamundia, and th(‘ names Wissbier, Nyden, 
iind Sclimd(‘l, ar(‘ also doubtfully assigned to 
linn He an as born about 1380 at Gmunden 
on the Traunsee, (lemund in Lower Austria, 
or (lemuiid m Swabia lie died at Vienna, 
Feb 23, 1442 Ho was educated at Vienna 
and was professoi of mathematics there He 
wrote a work on sexagesimal fractions (see 
Fh\(’tiun8), Tractatm dc Miuucijs phisins 

D. E. S. 
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JOANNES DE MURIS — A prominent 
writer on arithmetic, astronomy, and music 
He was born in Normandy about 1310, and 
died after 1360 He is also known as Jean dc 
Meurs (Mars, Muria) His Anthmctica com- 
unis appeared in print in 1515. D. E. S. 

JOHN, ABBOT OF ST MARTIN’S. — See 

Biscop, Benedict 

JOHN B STETSON UNIVERSITY, DE- 
LAND, FLA — A coeducational institution 
toundod in 1(S87, tlu' present name was adopted 
in 1889 The university maintains an acad- 
emy, college of liberal arts, college of law, a 
iiusiness college, a normal school, a school of 
mechanics arts, a music school, and a school 
of fine arts The entrance re(|uirements are 
equivalent to sixteen units C’andidatcs for the 
college of law which offers a two years’ course 
must satisfy the faculty with evidence of their 
qualifications The degrees of A B , AM, 
B S , and LL B , are given on the completion 
of appropriate courses The faculty consists 
of fortiy-seven members 

JOHN OF DAMASCUS — The founder of 
(ireek scholasticism and the forerunner of the 
scholasticism of the West, was born in the latter 
part of the seventh century and died shortly 
befoie 574 He entered the cloister of St. 
Sahas at Jerusalem about 730, but even before 
that he had distinguished himself as a theologi- 
cal writer of ability He spent two years of 
his noviciate at this monastery, and was or- 
dained priest before 735 at Jerusalem He 
spent the I’est of his life almost entirely in his 
monastery of i8t Sabas His importance in 
the history of the Eastern Cdiureh rests upon his 
great dogmatic treatise in three paits, entitled 
by him the Fountain of Knowledge, his spirited 
defense of image worship, and his admirable 
hvmns Several of the latter arc used in Eng- 
lish translations by Neale, in the Eastern 
Church these compositions are of great litur- 
gical importance The importance of John in 
the history of education rests upon the use he 
makes of Greek philosophy in the first part of 
his Fountain of Knowledge In this part, 
entitled Philosophical Chapters, later called 
De Dialrctica, and intended to be introductory 
to theology, John establishes bv practical use 
the principle that philosophy was to serve as 
the handmaid of theology or faith, a position 
which became a commonplace in Western 
theology and education in the Middle Ages, 
but was first stated and applied by John. 
With this conception of the relation of the two, 
he constructs a well-wrought-out methodology, 
based upon the categories of Aristotle and 
the universals of Porphyry’s Isagoge In this 
way the revived Aristotelianism, already 
strongly tinged with Platonism, became a part 
of the theology and theological training of the 
East The Fountain of Knoxoledge, especially 


the first or philosophical part and the third or 
the Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, con- 
tinued for many centuries to be the most im- 
portant and the authoritative summary of the 
philosophy and theology of the Greek Church, 
taking a place as a basis of teaching more au- 
thoritative than even the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard in the West, or the Sumrna of 8t 
Thomas in the modern schools But the in- 
fluence of the work did not remain confined to 
th(‘ East It was translated into Latin by 
Bernardino of Sienna in the fifth decade of the 
twelfth century, and was used by Peter Lom- 
banl in th(‘ compilation of the Sentences 
From this translation it has been thought that 
Peter adopted his method of exposition, 
whereby (jiiotations of the Fathers arc arranged 
under each head. J. C. A Jr 
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JOHN OF SALISBURY — A famous Eng- 
lish scholar, toaclier, diplomatist, historian, 
philoso])her, and bishop of tlie twelftli century 
(1115-1180) Early in life he crossed over to 
France, where he studied for fifteen years under 
Abdlarcl iq v ) and other great teachers and 
secured the best scholarly training which was 
to be had Returning to England, he became 
secretary to Archbishop Theobald, by whom 
his talent for practical affairs and remarkable 
scholarship were utilized in many ways. He 
was intrusted with many delicate and difficult 
undertakings both at home and abroad and 
exercised a quiet but powerful influence in th(‘ 
affairs of Church and State Later on he was 
the trusted friend and adviser of Thomas k 
Bccket, shared his misfortunes and was present 
at his tragic death. During the last four years 
of his life he was Bishop of Chartres. 

He was an enthusiastic humanist and became 
the best classical scholar and the most elegant 
Latin writer of the Middle Ages. The range 
and readiness of his knowledge was unparal- 
leled He was more thoroughly familiar than 
anv man of his time with the speculations of 
the ancient philosophers, was devoted to the 
Platonic tradition, and was the first to make the 
whole of Aristotle’s Organon available to 
medieval readers At the same time he was 
conversant with all the phases of the scholastic 
controversies and has given us accurate and 
critical accounts of contemporary philosophical 
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discussions His own philosophy is known as 
moderate reahsm He struck a middle course 
between the extremes of realism and nominal- 
ism, combining the most valuable elements of 
both. While he legarded dialectic as sterile 
in itself, he admitted its efficiency as an aid to 
other disciplines Reacting from the prevalent 
mysticism, he made a thorough examination 
of the psychological questions of the relative 
importance of sensation, peiception, and under- 
standing in arriving at concepts, and of the 
relations of faith, opinion, and knowledge 
His historical knowledge was wide and accurate, 
and his theology was based ujiGn extensive 
patristic learning. His acute and active intel- 
lect never tired of hearing and weighing the 
views of the men of his time, and he has left us 
valuable estimates of their learning and phi- 
losophy His writings ludp us to understand 
the literary and scientific conditions of the 
twelfth century His great learning and inde- 
fatigable industry were applied largely to edu- 
cational pursuits Not only was h(‘ one of the 
most cultured scholars of the century, but one 
of its greatest teachers, directing the inv(‘sti- 
gations of a wide circle of learners He dis- 
cusses frankly thi' (‘ducational conditions of 
his day and describes m detail the methods 
then in use He has left us in his Mctalogicus 
one of the very few circumstantial accounts of 
medieval student life and educational proce- 
dure His wiitings form an invaluable store- 
house of information as to the matter and 
method of scholastic education They cover 
a wide range of subj(*cts His Fohcraticus 
{The Stalesmati’.^ Book) deals with the piinciples 
of governnK'nt, philosophy, and leaining and is 
the most perfect reftection remaining to us of 
the cultivated thought of the twelfth century 
His Meialogxcm, in four books, is a defen&e of 
the metho(l and use of logic and ])hilosophy 
His Lettcr.Sy some three hundred in number, 
shed valuable light upon the constitutional 
struggle then agitating England His Dc 
Septem Scptcnis is a treatise upon the Sevtm 
Liberal Arts as then understood and practiced 
His Hidoria Pontificalis and his Lives of St 
Anselm and St Thomas a Becket contain im- 
portant historical materials, and possess great 
human interest W. R. 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTI- 
MORE, MD — Incorporated Aug 24, 1867, 
and opened Oct 8, 1876, has from its inception 


been influential among American institutions 
in upholding high standards ot scholarship 
and scientific research The university was 
founded by Johns Hopkins, who was born in 
Maryland, May 19, 1795, and died Dec 24, 
1873, in Baltimore, in which city he had accu- 
mulated a fortune The first Board of Trustees 
was organized on June 13, 1870, and met on 
Feb 6, 1874 The Board is a self-perpetuating 
body of twelve members and the President 
ex officio; the trustees are elected for life The 
first president was Daniel Coit Gilman {q v ); 
he was inaugurated on Feb 22, 1901, and held 
office during the first twenty-five years of the 
university, resigning on Feb 22, 1901 His 
successor was Ira Remsen, LL D , Ph D , 
professor of chemistry in the university, 
inaugurated on Feb. 22, 1902 Upon the 
inauguration of President Remsen a suburban 
tract of 176 acres at Homewood was given as a 
future site by William Weyman, William 
Keyscr, Francis M Jencks, Julian Le Roy 
White, and William H Buckler of Baltimore, 
and Samuel Keyscr of New York Fifty acres 
of this property have been deeded to the city 
for a public park The site has been irnpio\ ed 
by the construction of a greenhouse and an 
athletic field Plans for new buildings haye 
been drawn, after a competition among selected 
architects, and building operations have been 
begun 

The institution maintains collegiate insti no- 
tion for undergraduates Features empha- 
sized in this work are the distinction between 
the discipline of college study and th(‘ freedom 
of advanced research, a modified elective 
system of studies (the “ grouj) system”; see 
(College, American, undei Piesent Type of 
College Curricula ) , and the influence uiion 
undergraduates of distinguished professors and 
of the neighborhood of a body of giaduate 
scholars conducting original investigations 
Admission depends upon the presentation of a 
certificate showing completion of courses in 
arithmetic, yiolitical geography, freehand draw- 
ing, and a science, preliminary to examinations 
in Ihiglish, Latin, mathematics, histoiv, and 
either (Reek or French or German No 
certificates are accepted in place of examina- 
tions In 1907 the course was increased from 
three to four years, wuth an increase in enroll- 
ment The principal w^ork of the univeisity 
has lam in its graduate courses leading to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, which may be 
gamed m the departments of mathematics, 
physics, astronomy, chemistry, geology, zo- 
ology, botany, physiology, Greek, Latin, clas- 
sical archfieologv, Sanskrit and comparative 
philology. Oriental languages, English, German, 
Romance languages, history, political economy, 
political science, and philosophy A graduate 
department of education is planned An im- 
portant place ill the university has alw^ays been 
occupied by the fellows ”, twenty fellowships 
arc awarded annually, each yielding $500, but 
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II exempting the holder from tuition Cer- 
{ 11 n classes of individuals are also eligible for 
appointment as fellows by courtesy.’ From 
its inception the university has offered, from 
time to time, systematic courses of public 
lectures. Since 1890 extension courses have 
been given for teachers and others m Baltimore; 
a number of these courses, which ordinarily 
do not carry credit for a degree, are offered 
in cooperation with Goucher College of 
Baltimore {q v ) Admission is by exami- 
nation or certihcate. The medical school of 
Johns Hopkins University is one of the strongest 
in the United States Its buildings, in another 
portion of the city from the other departments 
and adjoining the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
include a central structure devoted chiefly to 
administration, two large private wards, a 
number of buildings containing separate wards, 
a large dispensary building, a surgical building 
and amphitheater, and a nurses’ home The 
Harriet Lane Home for Invalid Children, the 
Phipps Psvclnatric Clinic, and the Phipps 
Dispensary for the Treatment of Tuberculosis 
are situated within the hospital grounds The 
school has numbered among its professors Sir 
William Osier, now Regius Professor in Oxford 
Universitv, Howard A. Kelly, a gynecologist, 
and William H Welch, pathologist. The 
school IS preeminent m medical research. 
Johns Hopkins University is one of the insti- 
tutions originally accepted by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The buildings including those for the Medical 
School aic valued at $1,577,330.40, with 
equipment The productive endowment is 
$4,557,537 07 The State of Maryland appro- 
priates $25,000 The library has 137,000 
volumes The average salary of a professor is 
$3184 There are (1910-1911) 197 members 
of the resident instructing staff, and 15 non- 
resident lecturers, 54 are full professors The 
student enrollment was 781, of wliom there were 
156 graduate students, 348 medical students, 
52 physicians attending special courses, and 
188 undergraduates C. G. 

See Gilman, Daniel Coit. 
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JOHNSON, ELLEN CHENEY (1819-1899). 
— Leader in the movement for reform schools 
for delinquent girls, was educated in the public 
schools and at the Francestown (N.H.) Acad- 
emy During the Civil War she engaged in 
the soldiers’ relief work of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, and at its close engaged in prison 
reform work. She was a member of the Board 


of Prison Commissioners of Massachusetts, 
and superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory for Women at Sherborn (near 
Framingham) from 1884 to 1899. She wrote 
many papers on reformatory education. 

W. S. M. 

See Reformatory Education. 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL (1709-1784). — It 
would be strange if among the numerous 
interests of the great English writer, some char- 
acteristic utterances on education were not 
to be found. His own career as usher in the 
school at Market-Bosworth and as master of 
an academy where he only had three pupils, 
among them David Garrick, was not marked 
by success, nor does his Scheme for the CAasses 
of a Grammar School display any originality 
Strongly devoted to the humanities, he failed 
to recognize the value of other subjects Hence 
the seventy with which he criticizes Milton’s 
Tractate and its emphasis on sciences and 
external nature. The first requisite,” he 
says, is the religious and moral knowledge of 
right and wrong, the next is an acquaintance 
with the histor^^ of mankind, ... we are 
perpetually moralists but we are geometricians 
only by chance Our intercourse with intel- 
lectual nature is necessary, oui speculations 
upon mattei are voluntary and at leisure 
. . . Those authors, therefore, are to be read 
at school, that supply most axioms of prudence, 
most principles of moral truth and most 
materials for conversation, and these purposes 
are best served by poets, orators, and his- 
torians ” To the view that popular education 
would make people less industrious he replied, 
when everybody learns to read and write, 
it IS no longer a distinction ” Of the public 
boarding schools he had a high opinion in 
general for “ there is the collision of mind with 
mind, or the radiance of many minds pointing 
to one center ” But there are exceptions, as 
in the case of dull or idle boys, where the pri- 
vate school IS to be preferred On the question 
of corporal punishment, Johnson has made 
several pronouncements, generally iii its favor 
He himself had been severely disciplined at 
school, but that apparently did not affect his 
judgment of it “ A child is afraid of being 
whipped, and gets his task, and there’s an end 
on’t, whereas by exciting emulation and com- 
parisons of superiority, you lay the foundation 
of lasting mischief,” and again, Correction 
in itself is not cruel; children being not rea- 
sonable, can be governed only by fear.” Of 
the power which he attributed to education the 
following is the best evidence “I do not 
deny, sir, but there is some original difference 
in minds, but it is nothing in comparison of 
what is formed by education ” Nowhere 
does Johnson devote himself to a general dis- 
cussion of education, with the brief exception of 
the passage in the Life of Milton. His obiter 
dicta, however, are truly representative of the 
556 
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attitude of the cultured classes of the period to 
education 

Reference : — 

Barnard American Journal of Education, Vol. II 
p. 66, Vol XIII, pp 359 aqq * 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL, JR (1757-1836). 
— Lexicographer, was educated at Yale College, 
and published the first dictionaiy in the Eng- 
lish language in America (New Haven, 1798) 
He was engaged in teaching, and refers to 
himself in the preface of his dictionary as “ an 
instructor of youth for many years ” Besides 
various augmented editions of his dictionary, 
he published a Grammar of the English Tongm 
and a History of the English Language 

W. S. M. 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL, SR (1696-1772) 
-- First president of Columbia College (then 
King’s College) and educational writer, was 
born at Cuilford, Ct , in 1696, and died at 
Stratford, CH , in 1772 He graduated at Yale 
(’ollege in 1714 For two years he was a pri- 
\ate family instructor and foi three years a 
tutor at Yale For thirty years he was engaged 
in the ministry, and m 1754 he was selected as 
president of the newly organized King’s Col- 
lege in New York This position he held until 
1763, when he was succeeded by IVlyles Cooper 
{(/ V ) His educational writings include- Com- 
pendium of Logic (1752), System of Morality 
(1746), English Giammar (1765), Hebrew 
Grammar (1767), and numerous essays and 
sermons on education and religion 

W. S. M. 

See (/OLUMBi\ University 
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(’handler, T B Life of Samuel Johnson (London, 
1824 ) 

JOHNSON, WALTER ROGERS (1794- 
1852) - - Educational authoi and leformei, 
was born at Leoniinstei, Mass He studied at 
Croton Academy and was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1819 He was principal 
of academies at Framingham and Salem, Mass , 
and Cermantown, Pa (1819-1826), principal 
of th(* high school of Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia (1826-1836), and professoi in the 
University of Pennsylvania (1839-1843) He 
was afterwards connected with the Smithsonian 
Institution {qi)) and carried on scientific 
investigations ioi the governmenir of the 
United States He made a peisonal investi- 
gation of the condition of (common school edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania (1822-1823) and wan 
active in the passage of the common school law 
of that state in 1834 In his Improvement of 
Learning in the United States (1825) he strongly 
advocated the establishment by the State of 
schools for the training of teachers He 


believed it was a mistake to teach Greek in 
secondary schools as a dead language, and in the 
Germantown Academy and Franklin Institute 
the ancient language was taught only by oral 
and conversational methods He was one of 
the representatives of the United States to the 
first International Congress of Education held 
at London (1851), and was active in the organ- 
ization of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Education (q v ) and the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, of which he was the first secretary 
His published educational works include • Essays 
on Education (1832), I m provement of Learning 
in the United States (1825), Provisions for Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania (1826), Lectures on 
Mechanics and Natural Philosophy (1828), 
Introduction to the Greek Language 0829), 
Duty of the Several Stales in Regard to Educa- 
tion (1830), Importance of Linear Draunng 
(1830), General Stale of Education in the United 
States (1831), Schools of Ait (1835), and Chem- 
istry and Natural Philosophy (1840) He 
contributed numerous articles on education to 
the Journal of the Franklin Institute, American 
Journal of Education, American Annals of 
Education, and the proceedings of the American 
Institute of Instruction. W. S M 
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Barnard, H American Journal of Education, 1858, 
Vol V, pp 781-802 

JOHNSON, WARREN (1830-1877) — 
State superintendent ol schools, was educated 
at Farmington Acadeniv and Bowdom Col- 
lege, graduating in 1854 He was for two years 
principal of the academy at Foxcroft, Me , 
two years tutor at Bowdom (’ollege, ten years 
principal of a secondary school for boys at 
Topsham, Mo , and eight years (1868-1876) 
state superintendent of public instruction in 
Maine Author of repoits and addresses on 
education W. S M 

JOHNSON, WILLIAM SAMUEL (1727- 
1819) — Thud president of Columbia Col- 
lege, was graduated at Yale College in 1744, 
engaged in the prartiee of law, and attained 
erninenee in public life He was a member of 
the Continental (’ongress, a judge of the su- 
preme courL a mcmbi'r of the convention that 
framed the constitution of the United States, 
and (^me of the hrst senators from Connecticut 
to the United States Congress He was presi- 
dent of Columbia College from 1792 to 1800 
He was the authoi of a History of Greece in 
Veise (1807) and of several works on literature 
and science W S M. 

See Columbia University. 
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JOHNSTON, JOHN (1806-1879) - Text- 
book author, graduated at Bowdom College in 
1823. He was an instructor and principal of 
Cazenovia Seminary, and professor at Wesleyan 
University. He wrote Rudiments of Phi- 
losophy ^ Manual of Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry for Common Schools, and essays on science 
teaching and scientific subjects. W. S. M 

JOHNSTON, WILLIAM PRESTON (1831- 
1899) — First president of Tulanc University 
{q V ) and active in educational movements m 
the South, was graduated at Yale University 
in 1852 He served during the Civil War, and 
attained the rank of colonel on the staff of 
Pr(‘sidcnt Jefferson Davis He was professor 
at Washington and Lee University (1867-1880), 
president of Louisiana State University and 
Agiiculturc College (1880-1883), and president 
(hrst) of Tulane University (1883-1889). He 
was active in the organization of higher educa- 
tion in the South and published numerous 
papers on educational subjects. W. S. M. 

See Tulane University. 

Reference : — 

Mayo, A D William Preaton Johiiston’a Work in 
the New South Report of the Commissioner of 
Education for 1898 1899, Vol II, pp 1367-1.S71 

JOHONNOT, JAMES (1823-1888) — In- 
stitute lecturer and educational writer, was ed- 
ucat(*d in the district schools of Vermont and 
at the Albany State Normal School He was 
teacher and principal of schools in Vermont and 
New York, institute conductor in New York, 
principal of the high school at Joliet, 111,; 
principal of the State Normal School at War- 
rensbuig. Mo., and superintendent of schools 
at Deposit, N.Y. He was the author of a work 
on School Aichitecture (1872), Principals and 
Practice of Teaching (1886), and of several 
supplementary readers for school children. 

W. S. M. 

JOINERY — See Manual Training 

JOINT DISTRICT. — See Districts, 
School, Consolidation of Schools. 

JOINT UNION DISTRICT. — See Dis- 
tricts, School; Union Schools, Consoli- 
dation OF Schools 

JONES, GRIFFITH — Sec Charity 
Schools; Wales, Education in. 

JONES, HUGH (1669-1760), — Educator, 
received his training in the universities of 
England He was for sixty-five years a teacher 
and preacher in Virginia, and from 1702 to 1722 
a professor in the College of William and Mary. 
He urged the introduction of history and civics 
into secondary school courses and recommended 
the establishment of special departments in 
the colleges for the training of the civil servants 


of the colonies He was author of a History 
of Virginia, and of several papers on educa- 
tional topics. W. S, M 

JORDANUS NEMORARIUS (d. 1236) — 
The greatest mathematician of the thirteenth 
century, excepting Fibonacci {q v ) He was 
horn at Borgentreich, in the diocese of Pader- 
born, and died m 1236. He studied at Pans 
He is also known as Jordanus de Saxonia His 
arithmetic was based on the theory of numbers 
as set forth by Boethius It was first printed 
in 1496, at Pans, and went through several 
editions He also wrote a work De Ponderibus 
which was edited by Apianus and was published 
at Nurnberg in 1533 An Algorithmns Demon- 
shatiis IS also attributed to him D E. S 

JOUFFROY, THEODORE-SIMON (1796 
1842) — French philosopher and psychologist . 
born , at Pontets and died at Paris h]ntered 
the Ecole Normale in 1814, and in 1817 was 
made doctor of philospphy and 6Ihe-n^pefiteur 
in philosophv in the Ecole, and was given the 
chair of philosophy in the College Bourdon, 
which he resigned in 1820 In 1822 the Ecole 
Normale was closed, and Jouffroy began to 
give private courses in philosophy, and to 
wnte for several literary journals When th(‘ 
ftcolc Normale was reopened in 1828, he was 
made maitie des conferences in philosophy 
From 1828 until his death he was in succession 
professor of ancient philosophy, adjunct pro- 
fessor of modern philosophy, and professor of 
philosophy in the Facult^ des Lettres at Pans 
From 1833 to 1838 he was professor of Cireek 
and Latin philosophy m the ('ollege de Franci', 
and in 1838 became librarian of the Unlverslt^ 
JoufTioy was a pupil and associate of Cousin and 
of Royer-Collaid. His spiritualistic lationab 
ism exerted considerable influence on educa- 
tional thought in PYance during the si'cond 
quarter of the nineteenth century His cliu'f 
work was in translating and expounding the 
Scottish philosophy His principal writings 
were translation of Dugald Stewart’s Moral 
Philosophy, 1826, MSlanges philosophiques, 
1823; Cours de droit naturel, 1835-1842, 
Nouveaux melanges philosophiques, 1842, and 
Cours d^isthetique, 1843. K. D 
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JOURNAL OF PEDAGOGY. — Sec Jour- 
nalism, Educational 

JOURNALISM, EDUCATION FpR. — Pro- 
fessional education for journalism is of recent 
origin. Only within the last ten years in the 
United States has there been a decided move- 
ment in American colleges and universities 
toward the establishment and maintenance of 
courses in journalism or departments and 
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schools of journalism Occasional lectures 
upon journalism had been given iii various in- 
stitutions, but no organized courses in jour- 
nalism or in preparation for journalism had 
been offered The state universities of the 
Middle West were the leaders in the training 
for the new profession. 

In different colleges and universities different 
courses are given, and thc're aie various foims of 
organization for the courses At the University 
of Wisconsin courses arc offen'd in the academic 
dejiartmimt associated with the woi k in l^higlish 
In Kansas at the state Umvi'rsity two years’ 
work is given in reporting, and in n(‘ws and 
editorial writing The courses are gioup(‘d 
in the acad(‘mic department At th(‘ Kan- 
sas State Agricultural C’ollege, at the Iowa 
Agricultural C’ollege, and at th(‘ Wisconsin 
Agricultural College courses aie given m 
agricultural journalism These college courses 
arc to prepare writers on farm pajiers for the 
presentation of the news of agriculture m clear, 
(convincing, attractive* style At the llniv(‘r- 
sity of Illinois, the University of Indiana, the' 
Uni\ersity of Ohio, the University of Washing- 
ton, the University of Pittsburg, and othei in- 
stitutions theie aie departments of journalism 
in which fundamental courses in the gathering 
and presentation of news are guen The Uni- 
\ ersity of ( ’alifonua, the University of Oklahoma, 
the Univeisitv of Noith Dakota, Marepu'tte* 
College, and other institutions give sp(*cial work 
for students who jilan to take uji journalism 
as a prof(*ssion At the Uruveisity of Missoun 
journalism is a si'parate jirofessional school, 
coordinate with the schools of law, nu'dicim*, 
engineering, and (‘ducatioii It has a M'paiate 
faculty ami gives, upon conijih’tion of a thi(‘e 
years’ course, the degree of Bach(*loi of Scu'iicc* 
in Journalism Sixty houis of college woik, 
ill addition to a four veais’ high school couise, 
aie i(‘(iuired foi entrance In othei univci- 
sities the coursixs in jouinahsm count tow aids 
the degree of Bacludor of Arts Thv gift of 
the late Joseph Puhtz('i, projuietoi of the 
New York World and the St Lotus Po^t- 
Dispatch, of $2,000,000 to Columbia Univ(*r- 
sity for the establishment of a School of Joui- 
nalism in connection with that institution 
insunvs education for journalism at Columbia 
At Cornell University, Yale Univeisity, the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the University 
of Yirginia, and m several other institutions 
lectures on journalism, usually by men in the 
active* practice of the profession, are givc'ii 

While all studies are regarded as helj)ful in 
education for journalism — so broad is the 
field of work of the journalist the studies 
which he may take at the different colleges and 
universities are correlated so as to present the 
subjects which will be of the most immediate 
and practical service. Students m journalism 
are usually most interested in English and other 
languages, history, economics, sociology, j^sv- 
choTogy, political science, philosojihy, and logic. 


on the academic side On the professional side, 
journalism courses in these institutions include 
courses m news gathering, reporting, news 
writing, newspaper making, newspaper admin- 
istration, editorial writing, editorial direction, 
the history and principles of journalism, copy 
reading, illustration, the ethics of journalism, 
advertising and newsfiajier publishing, and news- 
paper jurisprudence The last-named subject 
includes a consideration of the libel law m 
its relation to newspaper publication The 
names of these courses given m education for 
journalism suggest their content 

The new movement in education for jour- 
nalism has as its fundamental and distinctive 
l(‘ature the application of the laboratory 
method The students in the present-day 
schools or dejiartments of journalism aie taught 
to ])roduce newspapers by producing lu'ws- 
papers In nearly every college or uiin ersity 
wdierc journalism is now seriously taught, the 
students of journalism issue, under faculty 
advice, supervision, or direction, a newsyiaper, 
usually a daily newspaper, the work on which, 
other than mechanical, the reporting, new^s 
wTiting, editorial writing and other work, is 
done by the journalism students In some 
cases the entire publication, even the mechan- 
ical w'oik — tyjiesetting and press work — is by 
Ihe students As the hospital sujiphes bedside 
insti uclion to the student of medicine, the train- 
ing school j)iaetic(‘ m teaching to the student 
ol education, and tlie moot court a laboratory 
ioi the student of law, so the newspaper affords 
actual praidico foi the student of journalism 
Some of these new'spapers are not mere college 
jouinals, but are general newspapers, giving 
the news of tin* (ajinmunity m which they are 
j)u))lishcd They carry advertising m their 
columns and have regular subscription lists 
and the students make them profitable business 
enterprises At this point the schools of jour- 
nalism aie not theoretical, but intensely prac- 
tical 

More than one thousand students are now 
enrolled in courses in journalism in American 
universities The number increases each school 
year 

Assuming the teaching of journalism or 
education in courses preparatory to journal- 
ism, the problem of organization for such 
(‘ducat ion presents its(*lf Various conditions 
existing in various institutions made neces- 
sary various foims of organization The 
organization, moreo\er, depends upon the ex- 
tent of course's in journalism and upon the 
g(*neial purpose and content of such courses. 
All organization which is sufficient where only 
an occasional lecture on journalism is given, 
or where courses in journalism are offered in 
connection with an already existing depart- 
ment of instruction, is manifestly insufficient 
where more extended courses are offered and 
mdcjpendently of any other department of 
mstiuctioii. The tendency is towards the sep- 
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arate grouping of journalism studies and to 
such organization of the professional school 
or department as will best bring about such 
separate grouping. This is obtained, in some 
degree at least, under practically any form 
of organization It is obtained in the newer 
forms of organization by grouping specifically 
and formally the journalism students m a 
separate and distinct professional department 
or school in charge of a responsible faculty* 
In the organization of such faculty to the teach- 
ers selected from the College of Arts and 
Science or academic department, whose sub- 
jects are those prescribed or usually elected 
in pieparation foi journalism, are added the 
members of the so-called professional faculty, 
who are teachers who give courses in theoreti- 
cal and practical journalism The schools 
of law, medicine, engineering, and particu- 
larly the school of education, have afforded 
models for the organization of the school of 
journalism. This form of organization dig- 
nifio.s education for journalism, concentrates 
the attention of the students upon the sub- 
jects best adapted to their professional educa- 
tion and lends interest, emphasis, and strength 
to the courses thus offered. W W. 

See Newspapers and Periodicals in 
Schools and Colleges. 
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JOURNALS AND JOURNALISM, EDU- 
CATIONAL — Specialized professional ])ubh- 
cations develop only with the growth of a 
profession Hence educational journals of a 
professional type appeared only m the nineteenth 
century, and in most countries (juite late in 
that century Such professional journals wore 
preceded by a typ(‘ of publications, also jnop- 
eily called educational journals, which aimed 
to create popular sentiment in favor of jiublic 
education These in turn were preceded by 
a type of publications which were designed to 
improve the general intellectual condition of 
the people Among these were The Taller 
(1709) and The Spectator (1711) in Hngland, 
and the Moraltf<chc Wochenschriftea (1713) in 
(llermany These were counterparts of numei - 
ous book publications, such as Defoe, Fannhj 
Instructor. The development of professional 
publications follows closely that of develop- 


ment of educational associations (qv). (Sec 
also Educational Journalism ) 

The following article gives, first, the more 
important of the second type of magazines in 
England, the United States, and Germany, and 
second, a selected list of contemporary educa- 
tional publications of various types in a large 
number of countries where the educational 
interest is great In this connection see also 
the bibliographies in connection with the 
articles on the educational systems of the 
various countries, and also the aitick on 
Official Publications on Education 

England — Just as the study of education 
and the growth of a teachmg piofession aie of 
recent origin, so the journals devoted to the 
interests of the subject and the profession made 
only a fitful progress up to the last cpiarter of 
the nineteenth century, from which period the 
best of the inodein educational journals date* 
Although, as will be seen fiom the following 
article, which is not exhausti\(‘, the numbei of 
such journals is huge, few continued foi more 
than about five years But much valuable 
matter dealing with adiniiiistratiou found, as it 
still finds, its way into the gcmeial magazuu‘s, 
periodicals, and newspapcTs, with which, ho^v- 
cver, no atteni])! will be made to deal in this 
article Of the (‘ally magazines inaikv weic' 
devoted to special causes oi weie associati‘d 
with special societies Probalilv the eaihest 
educational journal in England was the (rttanl- 
lan of Education conducted by JVIrs Trimmer of 
Lancastc'rian iam(‘ as '‘a periodical woik con- 
sisting ol a practical essay on Gliristian (’du- 
cation, foumled iminediat(‘ly on th(‘ Scrijitnu's 
and the sacred offices of the (Jiurch of Eng- 
land, memoirs of modern jihilosophers and 
extracts from their writings, extracts from s(9- 
inons and otln'r books r(‘lating to ndigious 
education, and a cojnous examination ol model n 
systems of (‘ducation, clnldien’s books and 
books for young jiersons ” It ajijx'au'd in 
1802, and eight oi nine numbers were issued 
each year, (.leafing with (^lucation from th(‘ 
religious and moral jioiiit of view This maga- 
zine existed for four y(‘ais It is significani 
that more niagaziiK's were d(‘\oted to Sumhn 
school woik than to any oth(‘r bianch of (‘duca- 
tion The natuiT of th(‘ magaziru's which 1 ol- 
io w needs no further d('sciij)ti()n The Sundaij 
School TeachoH Magazine and Journal oj 
Education (lS3()“lSfi7), th(‘ Dnerlonj of Sun- 
day School Tcachvis (1831), th(‘ TiaduiJ 
Offering and Siindai/ School Monfhly (1840- 
1862, 1863-1804), The Teachers' Manual, a 
Eepositoi y of Praeheal Suggestions and Biblical 
Jllusirations (1840-184.')), The Sunday Scholar 
(1843-1844), The Sunday School Directory of 
Sciiptuic Instruction together with the Psalms 
and Lessons (1844-1840), The Teachers' 
Monthly Magazine published by the Church of 
England Hunday School Institute (1851-18.54), 
ami eontinued in 1857-1861 as the Church oj 
England Sunday School Monthly Magazine for 
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TmcherUy and m 1865 as the New Monthly Magazines ol {lurcly professiuiial interest 
Magazine for Church of England School Teacheii^ made their appearance throughout tlu' een- 
(1865-1867); and many others A periodical tury, but wore all short-lived The Notional 
of a general educational character was the School Magazine (1824), though intended for 
Educational Magazine and Journal of Chriatian boys and girls, was a strong advocate of the 
Philanthropy and of Public (1835-1 <S36), national school The Educational Review and 

continued as the Educational Magazine and M agazinc {lS2(y) only existed one year in the in- 
Journal of Scholastic Literature (1839-1841), terests of higher classes of society The Sehool- 
which during its last year was edited bv F L) master (1829) indicates its scope in its subtitle*, 
Maurice {q v ) The English Journal of Edu- “ a weekly essav, the object of whicli is to jioiiit 
cation was ^‘specially designed as a niediuni out the errors and defects ot the jireseiit systems 
of correspondence among parochial eh'igvmen of education and modes of managing childien 
and all promoters of sound (‘ducation, jiai- and to propose bettei ” T\\o QuarUilq J ouinal 
cuts, sponsors, schoolmasters, Sundav school of Education has already been ref(‘rred to as 
teachers, etc” (1843); witli it were incorpo- having appeared in 1831 The Scholastic 

lated the Educational Expositoi (f 1853), the Journal and Magazine of Education was issued 

Educational (iuaidian (f 1859), and the M u- for one year (1840) In 1844 apjieared for 

scum (f 1861) in 1863 or 1864 It dealt also the one year the British Annals of Education, 

with elementary education and general educa- being the Scholastic Review ” of educational, 
lional (luestions, foreign educational systems, philosophical, scientific, artistical, and gen(‘ral 
(‘tc , although the belief was declared in the intelligence ” In 1847 was formed what has 
opening jiages “ that the principles of our pioved to be the longest lived educational 
(‘ducation need not be imported from any other journal in England, the Educational Times, the 
shore ” The Home and Colonial School Society official organ of the College of Preceptois {q v ), 
(Juarteilq Educational Magazine (1848) was the which records current events and discusses 
record of the society ot that name (r/ r ), and educational questions, a feature of this lournal 
had as its object the “ (Jiristian education of has for a long time been the numbei of ])ages 
the ])eof)le ” The same socK'ty issued in 1859 each month devoted to mathematical ])iob- 
the Home and ('olonial School Society Educa- lems The practical work of teaeheis in ele- 
tional Paper, intended to help teachers in eh'- mentary schools was treated in tin* J^apers 
iiK'ntary schools by means of papers and tin* Jor the Schoolmaster (1851-1853) The Edu- 
theory and practice of education Tn 1831 cational Expositoi, “specially designed for 
thi' Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- schoolmasteis and schoolmisti esses, mothers 
(‘(Ige, of winch Lord Jfi'ougharn (qv) was of families, and all inteiested in education” 
chairman, issued the Quarterly Journal of (1853), included piinciples and methods ol 
Education, which attempti'd to lecord the teaching, biography of eminent teachers and 
progress of education in vaiious countries and educators, tianslations from foreign educa- 
to communicate interesting developments and tional works and re\iew\s, it was incoi})orated 
secuie unity to education iii the British Isles with the English Journal of Education The 
This journal lasted until 1836 TIk' Britisli three branches of education, elementary, sec- 
and Foreign School Society made known its ondary, and universitv, were covered in tlie 
objects through its organ, the Educational LUeranuni or Educational Gazette, “ a weekly 
Record (1848), a continuation of the Quarteily journal of Education, Literature, and Science ” 
Extract (1827), winch also published notes as (1857) The Educational Guaidtan was edited 
to the central administration of elementary and conducted by schoolmasters in the in- 
(‘ducation and papers on mt'thod, and still terests of the elementary school teachei mainly 
continues to appear The Educator, or Home, (1860-1863) when it was incorporated with 
the School and the Teacher, was established in the English Journal of Education Tin* piqul 
1854 as the organ of the Congregational Board teacher system, by which young ajipi enticed 
of Education The agitation for the cential- teaeheis were practically thrown on their own 
ization of education was responsible for several resources to prepare themselves acade'imcally 
periodicals The Advocate of National In- for the profession, led to the publication of sev- 
'^truction appeared m 1853 “ for jiromoting the oral journals m their interests, of these may be 
establishment of a general system of schools loi mentioned The School and the Teachei, “for 
secular instruction, supported by local lates the use of schoolmasteis, schoolmisti esses, 
and under local inanageinent ” (1853-1854) and pupil teachers in elementary schools, con- 
Tho organ of the National Education League ducted by Church Schoolmasters ” (1854); 
was the National Education League Monthly the Pupil Teacher, a monthly journal of 
Paper (1869-1877), which discussed elementary practical education and educational literature 
education from the standpoint of undenomina- (1857), the Teachers’ Assistant and Pupil 
tionalism; while a contemporary periodical in Teachers’ Guide (1876-1880), incorporated with 
the interests of voluntary schools was the The Students’ Magazine, a monthly journal 
National Society’s Monthly'Paper {IS47), which of assistance for private and class students 
111 1876 became the School Guardian, a weekly in literature, science, and art; The Teachers’ 
educational newspaper and review Magazine, being a monthly miscellany of 
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hints and ht*lj)s !(► cltniunilary ieachcis 
(1880) 

The Museum, which was issued in I8(>J, was 
“ a quarterly magazine of Education, Litera- 
ture, and Science,’’ and aimed to giv(‘ an 
accurate record of educational events, to dis- 
cuss current educational questions, and to com- 
bine with this the element of general literature 
It included among its contributors Sir Joshua 
Fitch, S 8 Laurie, and J 8 Hlackie In LS(>5 
it was issued monthly under the title M usciirn 
and English Journal of Education, liaving 
incorporated the English Journal of Education 
mentioned above The Academia, scholastic, 
educational, and literary record (1868), was a 
journal which discussed both elementary and 
secondary questions, but was probably intended 
for secondary teachers In 1869 appeared the 
Educational Reporter, a new monthly journal 
reflecting the opinions and advocating the in- 
terests of the scholastic profession,” which up 
to 1874 dealt with elcmentarv and science 
teaching, and after that date as the Educational 
Reporter and Teachers^ Review gave a large 
share of attention to questions of secondary 
education 

In 1870 the School Government Chronicle, 
now the School Government (^hronicle and Edu- 
cation A uthonties Gazette, made its appearance 
This journal is the best organ on the adminis- 
tration of education, its reports and comm(‘nts 
covering the proceedings of Parliament, the 
Hoard of Education, the Local Government 
Board, the Home Office, and the local education 
authorities All parts of the educational sys- 
tem are dealt with P'or a long time the journal 
stood for the principles of unity in the educa- 
tional profession and administration, which 
was more or less achieved in 1899 and 1902 
The Educational Review, which has as its sub- 
title embracing topics of interest in general 
literature and science,” appeared from January 
to July of 1871, and contained papers dealing 
with all grades of education 'Phe National 
Union of Elementary Teachers began in 1872 
the issue of its official organ, which has con- 
tinued to appear weekly to the present day as 
The Schoolmaster, dealing not only with cuireni 
news about elementary school teachers, but 
questions brought up in Parliament and educa- 
tional committees particularly affecting ele- 
mentary education The Journal of the 
Women's Education Union (1873), edited by 
Miss Shirreff and G C. T Bartley, was, as the 
name indicates, the organ of the society which 
aimed at the improvement of education for all 
classes of women 

In 1879 the Journal of Educaiion, which is at 
present one of the leading educational periodi- 
cals in England, was issued for the hrst time 
under its present title Its history goes back 
to 1870, when the Quarterly Journal of Educa- 
tion and Scholastic Advertiser appeared, the 
title was changed in 1875 to the Monthly 
Journal of Education, and in the following year 


to the Journal of Education with which arc in- 
corporated the Educational Reporter and Scholas- 
tic Advertiser. In 1879 there was also incor- 
porated in the present magazine the Scholastic 
Register, which dated from 1869. The Journal 
of Education is the best record of English edu- 
cational thought and practice. Among the 
contributors may be found the names of most 
of the leaders in the recent educational develo))- 
ment of England The journal is the official 
organ of the Teachers’ Guild (q.v ) since 1884, 
and IS also employed as th(' medium of com- 
munication of the Association of Teachers in 
the Secondary Schools of Scotland and the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters 
While the articles deal with all phases of edu- 
cation at home and abroad, secondary educa- 
tion receives particular attention Another 
feature is the Translation Prize which has been 
offered monthly since 1879 In 1881 was 
started the Practical Teacher, which still con- 
tinues as a monthly devoted largely, but by no 
means altogether, to the interests of infant 
and elementary school teachers Ghild study, 
geography, and science also form features of the 
journal School, a medium for the ventilation 
of all matters of educational interest, was is- 
sued for foul years (1886-1890) In 1899 
another of the current leading periodicals was 
established, the School Woild, a monthly il- 
lustrated magazine of educational work and 
progress, devoted mainly to questions of sec- 
ondary education and the practical work of 
the classroom Important contributions have 
appeared on the teaching of science in all its 
branches Notes are given on educational 
progress throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
Recently the scope of the articles has been 
extended, becoming more general in charactc'r 
than formerly School, a monthly record of edu- 
cational thought and pi ogress, appeared for five 
years (1904-1909), and dealt with topics of gen- 
eral interest in educational theory, practice, and 
admimstration 

The formation of numerous associations 
within the last few years (see Educational 
Associations), devoted to special sulqects, has 
led to an increase in the number of special- 
subject periodicals, of which the following may 
be mentioned: Classical Review (monthly), 
connected with the Classical Association of 
England and Wales, and of Scotland, and of 
the Oxford Philological Society, and the Clas- 
sical Quarterly] Modern Language Teaching, 
the organ of the Modern Language Association , 
the Modern Language Review, the Mathe- 
matical Gazette, the organ of the Mathematical 
Association ; Child Study (formerly the Pai- 
dologist, 1899), of the Child Study Society; 
Child Life (1899), of the Froebel Society; and 
several others. A number of periodicals serve 
as the organs of general educational associa- 
tions, of which some have already been referred 
to; others are the A M A., of the Assistant 
Masters’ Association; the Teachers' Guild 
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Quarterly; the Preparatory SchooW Review 
(1895), of the Asbociation of Prepaiatory 
Schools, the Parents^ Review (1890), of the Par- 
ents’ National Education Union, Secondary 
Education (1896), of the Private Schools As- 
sociation, Incorporated, the Highway, of the 
Workers’ Educational Association, Tiaining 
College Record and Journal of Experimental 
Pedagogy^ of the Training C’ollego Association, 
and several local publications The most 
recent publication is The Child, “ a monthly 
journal devoted to child welfare”, it is ac- 
cording to announcements, “ a medico-socio- 
logical and educational journal dealing with all 
questions relating to infancy, childhood, and 
youth ” The first number appeared in Octo- 
ber, 1910 A E T and ILK 

United States. — The first educational jour- 
nal jiublished in the United States was The 
Academician (1818-1820) It was a semi- 
weeklv of sixteen octavo pages, and was edited 
by Albert and John W Pickett and published 
by the Incorporated Society of Teachers of 
New York The first number appeared on the 
7th of February, 1818, and included essays on 
tin* l)(‘st modes of education, notices of literal v 
and philosophical institutions, and obseiva- 
tions on moial and physical science The 
labors of Pestalozzi and Joseph Lancastei, and 
the reforms which they advocated, were lead- 
ing features of the journal dunng its two 
y(‘ais’ existence The American Journal of 
Education (1826-1830) was a monthly of 
sixty-four octavo pages edited by William 
Russell {qv), and was published by Tait, 
(Ireen, and (’o , of Boston The first number 
(January, 1826) contains a prospectus of eight 
jiages by the editor, in which he observes that 
the spirit of inquir}^ which has of late ex- 
t(*nded to everything connected with human 
improvement, has been directed with peculiar 
earnestness to the subject of education ” 
Science and litcratui*e, he points out, have 
th(‘ir lespective publications, but education, a 
subjei‘t ol the highest practical importance, has 
hitherto not had a proper vehicle of informa- 
tion The held to be occupied by the new 
journal was to include (1) record of facts 
regarding the past and present state of educa- 
tion in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, (2) enlarged and liberal views of educa- 
tion, with means of improvement in the science 
of instruction, (3) physical education, (4) fe- 
male education, a topic which the editor deems 
“ unspeakably important ”, (5) moral train- 
ing; and (6) early and elementary education 
The editorial statement was followed by orig- 
inal articles on systems of infant schools, prog- 
ress of physical education, course of study in 
the New York High School, and the Boston 
Monitorial School, the latter by William B 
Fowle {q v ) Twelve pages of reviews and 
ten pages of intelligence completed the first 
number Subsequent numbers contained ar- 
ticles on infant schools, the lyceum movement. 


female education, monitorial schools, the edu- 
cational value of the study of Latin and (I reek, 
progress of education in the United States and 
Europe The articles as a rule were not signed, 
but so far as there are signatures and initials, 
the contributors included Samuel R Hall, A 
Bronson Alcott, Thomas H Gallaiidet, Wil- 
liam B Fowle, Wilbur Fisk, William C Wood- 
bridge, James C Carter, Walter R Johnson, 
Cornelius C". Felton, and Josiah Holbrook 
{qq v) Among foreign educational writers 
whose articles were translated and reiniblished 
were Pestalozzi, Jacotot, Maria Edgeworth, 
Jean Paul Richter, George Combe, and Eliza- 
beth Harrison The foreign correspondence 
included letters from Loin am on Jacotot’s 
system of instruction in languages, Fellenberg’s 
scheme of agricultural and industrial education 
at llofwyl, and nine of Pestalozzi’s letters to 
James Pierrepont Greaves {q v ), on early edu- 
cation William C Woodbndge (qv) suc- 
ceeded Mr Russell as editor of the journal in 
Januaiy, 1829, and in June, 1830, it was merged 
into the American Annals of Education (1830- 
1839) The A7inals continued the foim and 
general character of the Journal Mr Wood- 
bridge declared in his introductory editorial 
that it was his puipose to make the Annals 
subservient to the best interests of educational 
jirogress, and to draw from othei countries the 
fruits of experience and obseivation in matteis 
of institutions and methods of instuiction 
The first volume contained letteis fiom Hofwvl 
on Fellenberg’s system of education, accounts 
of educational legislation in New York, New 
J(*rsey, and Kentucky, and a notable series of 
articles on teachers’ seminaries by Thomas H 
Gallaudet (q v) Among important articles 
in subsequent volumes of the A minis weie the 
study of modern languages, school discipline, 
the language of infancy, manual labor schools, 
study of American history, ventilation of 
schoolhouses, use of the Bible in the public 
school, the study of jihysiology, music as a 
branch of education, moral and religious in- 
struction, female education, truancy, education 
and crime, the use of pictures m sf*hoolbooks, 
education of the American Indian, infant schools, 
letters from Hofwyl (twenty-two in all), ar- 
ticles on Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, 
Dartmouth, and West Point The contiibu- 
tors included Walter R Johnson, C'atheiine E 
Beecher, Thomas H Gallaudet, Samuel R 
Hall, Goolde Brown, John Giiscom, Lydia H 
Sigourney, George Ticknoi, Thomas S Grimke, 
Jacob Abbott, William A Alcott, Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, James G Carter, William B. 
Fowle, Warren Burton, Theodore Dwight, 
Samuel G Howe, and Horace Mann (qqv). 
Mr Woodbridge was the editor of the A nnals 
from 1830 to 1836, William A Alcott during 
1837, and M G. Hubbard from 1838 to 1839 
It was published in Boston, first by Carter and 
Hendee and later by Ticknor and Allen Con- 
temporaneous with the Annals was The Com- 
563 
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mon School Asfustant (1836-1840), a monthly 
journal edited at Albany by J Orville Taylor 
iq.v.). As its name indicates, it was directly 
interested in the common school movement 
and the review of elementary school textbooks 
Its contributors included James Wadsworth, 
Gideon Hawley, and John C Spencer An- 
other New York state journal was The DiMnct 
School (1840-1852), edited by Francis Dwight 
(q.v.)j and including among its contributors 
Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, W F Phelps, 
and Samuel S Randall {qq v ) Still another 
New York journal was the Teachers' Advocate 
(1845-1852) which was edited by Joseph Mc- 
Keen and to which Salem Town, E North, 
Emma Willard, Catherine E Beecher, William 
A. ^ Alcott, and Chester Dewey contributed 
articles. This was followed by the Neie York 
Teacher (1852-1865) edited by Thomas Weston 
Valentine {qv). In Now England the logical 
successors of the American Armais of Educa- 
tion were the Common School Journal (1838- 
1848), edited by Horace Mann {q v ), and the 
Connecticvi Common School Journal (1838- 
1842), edited by Henrv Barnaid iq v ) Of 
most significance, however, was Barnard’s 
American Journal of Education (1855-1881) 
This comprehensive work — thirty-one octavo 
volumes of more than eight hundred pages each 
— IS a veritable encyclopedia of education At 
a meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Education (q v ) held at 
Washington in 1854, Henry Barnard submitted 
a plan for a new quarterly journal of education 
winch should include accounts of systems, 
institutions, and methods of education, as well 
as current educational thought ” The plan 
was approved by a committee appointed to 
consider the scheme, but as the necessary funds 
were not available, Barnard in the next year 
undertook the journal on his own responsibility. 
The first volume included accounts of the meet- 
ings of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education {qv), Frederic D. 
Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, since become 
an educational classic , accounts, with statistics, 
of educational movements in England, France, 
Germany, Holland, and Russia, and the Ameri- 
can states; sketches of the Lawrence Scientific 
School at Cambridge, the Peabody Institute 
at Danvers, the American Institution for the 
Deaf at Hartford, and the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind at Boston, with steel portraits (jf 
the founders of these institutions; papers on 
methods of teaching Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
and the physical sciences; education among 
the Hebrews and the Cherokee Indians, edu- 
cational biographies of Ezekiel Cheever {q v ) 
and Thomas H Gallaudet {q v)) besides ar- 
ticles on school discipline, the education of 
women, improvements practicable m American 
colleges, and the prevention of crime among 
children The Westminster Review said of it* 
The first volume of the A merican Journal of 
EdmaJtion we received with unmingled pleasure. 


save in the regret that England has as yet noth- 
ing in the same field worthy of comparison with 
it ” Practically all import.ant educational writ- 
ings, from Plato’s Republic to Herbert Spencer’s 
Education, were published in Barnard’s Jour- 
nal He included accounts of all the great 
school systems of the world; histories of the 
systems of the different states of the Amer- 
ican Union; sketches of the great educa- 
tional reformers of the world, as well as 
of American educational leaders. Normal 
schools, institutes of technology, colleges and 
universities, educational associations, institu- 
tions for defective, dependent, and delinquent 
children, libraries, kindergartens, and prac- 
tically every other subject relating to education, 
found exhaustive treatment in this monu- 
mental work; and all the American and foreign 
educational writers of the first three quarters 
of the nineteenth century are represented in 
its columns. In the publication of his Journal 
Barnard spent a private fortune of more than 
forty thousand dollars To prevent the plates 
from going into the melting pot for type metal, 
the Henrv Barnard Publishing Company, witli 
William T Harris as president and C W Bai- 
decn as secretary, was organized in 1891 The 
Journal is now published and sold by Mi 
Bardeen as a work of reference The Collegi 
Courant (1869-1874), edited by Chester C 
Chatfield, was devoted to the interests of sec- 
ondary and collegiate education, and The 
Academy (1886-1892), edited by George A 
Bacon, was devoted to secondary education 
Among the current American educational joui- 
nals are the Journal of Educatwn (1875), 
School Bulletin (1874), School Journal (1870), 
Popular Educator (1884), Educahon (1880), 
Journal of Pedagogy (1887), Educational Re- 
view (1891), Pedagogical Seminary (1891), School 
Review (1893), and Elementary School Teachei 
(1900) In many of the states of the Fnion 
there arc journals which meet the local needs 
of particular geographic sections of the country 

W S. M. 

Germany — The history of educational joui- 
nals in Germany goes back to the early part of 
the eighteenth century Their forerunners were 
the moral weeklies ” {Morahsche Wochen- 
schriften), the earliest of which appeared in Ham- 
burg in 1713, and which were modeled after 
Steele’s Taller (1709) and Addison’s Spectator 
(1711) Many other Cl ties followed, such as Leip- 
zig, Zurich, Berlin, Gottingen, Jena, Magdeburg, 
Konigsberg, Danzig, Frankfort, etc The most 
influential of these papers were the Disco^irse 
der Mahlern, published by the Swiss poets 
Bodmer and Breitmger in Zurich (1721), Der 
Patriot (Hamburg, 1724), and Gottsched’s 
publication, Die vernunftigen Tadlennnen 
(Reasonable Female Critics) (Halle and Leipzig, 
1725) These and their numerous imitators 
devoted much attention to the reform of edu- 
cation Many of the pedagogical ideas which 
later on were advocated by Rousseau and 
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Basedow find an earlier expression in these 
old weeklies. Through their influence on the 
educated classes, they prepared the soil for the 
spread of that enthusiasm for education which 
characterizes the second half of the eighteenth 
century 

Gradually the pedagogic interest in many of 
these weeklies predominated over the literary 
and social, and purely pedagogic journals also 
began to be published Among the earliest are 
Der getreiie Hofmeister (The Faithful Tutor) , 
Frankfort and Leipzig, 172.), V lerteljahrbchc 
U nterhandlungcn mit Men^chenfreunden ubcr Kr- 
ziehutig (Quarterly Discussion imth Philanthro- 
pists on Education), published by Basedow in 
Bremen, 1768-1769, Der Kinderfrcund, by C 
7" Weisse, Leipzig, 1776, 24 vols , Padago- 
isrhc U ngte haltungen, by Campe and BasedoA\, 
Dessau, 1777, Das Schweizerblatt, by Pestalozzi 
(1782), Der Bote aus Thunngen, by Salzmann 
(Sehnepfenthal, 1788) In the early pait of 
the ninet{‘enth century the most impoi- 
tant pedagogical journals were Zerrennei’s 
Dcutsrher Schulfreund (Magdeburg, 1791 “1828), 
Stephani’s Der bayensche Schulfreund (Erlangen, 
1811-1832), and Gutsmuths’s Bibliothek fur 
Padagogik, Sch iilwesen und die qesanimtc pada- 
gogisrhi Liter at ui (Gotha, 1800-1819) 

With the greater attention paid to the prepa- 
ration of the teacher and with the rise of th(‘ 
teachers’ jirofessiori, tlie number of pedagogic, 
journals increased, so that, at the beginning of 
the second quarter of the century, there weic 
about twenty published in the different prov- 
inc*'. of Germany Prominent among these 
wa^ Diesterweg’s (q v ) journal, Hheinischc 
Blatter fur Erziehiing und Untenicht (1827- 
1902), and the AUgemcine Schidzcitung, which 
was i)ublished by Dilthey and Zimmcrmann in 
Darmstadt (1821-1881) The present output 
of the educational jness in Germany is far in 
advance of that of any other country, both in 
the numbei of peiiodicals and the degree of 
specialization winch has been reached Not 
only every province, but almost every district, 
has its own educational pajier, while, at the 
same time, a considerable number of papers 
circulate all over the counti’y Many of them 
appear weekly, or even twice a week, and on(‘, 
the Pieussischc Lehrcrzeitung, is a daily pub- 
lication The local papers aiT geneially con- 
trolled by the teachers’ associations, which 
are found in every part of Germanv E\eiv 
kind of school, evci’v subject of school study, as 
well as every important educational movement, 
has its own publication Thus there are not 
only separate journals for the kindergarten, the 
Volkschule, the Burgerschule, the Gymnasium, 
the Realschule, the University, as well as for 
teachers’ seminaries, trade schools, commercial 
schools, continuation schools, etc , but, in ad- 
dition to these, special periodicals for the study 
of methods in religious instruction, the mother 
tongue, modern languages, classical languages, 
geography, history, mathematics, biology. 


physics, and chemistry, drawing, manual train- 
ing, physical education, etc The fight for the 
reform of secondary schools was largely carried 
on in the Zeitschnft fur die Reform der hbheren 
Schulen, founded by Fr. Lange (Berlin, 1889), 
while Das humanistische Gymnasium, pubhshed 
(since 1890) by Jager and Uhlig, represents the 
point of view of orthodox classicism. The 
success of the reform method in the teaching 
of modern languages was greatly aided by Die 
neueren Sprachen, founded in 1893 by Vietor in 
Marburg In like manner the teachers in- 
terested in school hygiene, in female education, 
in the playground movement, in Herbartian 
pedagogy, and other movements, have each 
their own separate periodicals. There are also 
a number of educational periodicals especially 
devoted to the interests of Catholic schools 
The official publications of the different 
states, such as the Zentralblatt fur die gesammte 
Unterrichisverwaltung in Preussen, which has 
been published since 1859 by the Prussian 
Ministry of Education, furnish a periodical 
record of changes in laws and regulations af- 
fecting the schools Of great importance also 
are tlie various Jahrbucher or annuals; the 
most important of these is the Padagogischer 
J nhrcsbericht, founded by Nacke in 1845, and 
the J ahresberichte uber das hohere Schulwesen, 
published since 1887 by Rethwisch in Berlin, 
the first devoted chiefly to elementary schools 
and the second to higher schools Of the 
highest rank, both by the weight of its articles 
and the liberal spirit of its discussions, is the 
M onatsschrift fur hohere Schulen, whose two 
editors are members of the Prussian Ministry 
of Education, this journal, whose publication 
was begun in 1902, immediately after the great 
Educational Conference of 1900, undertakes 
to further the reforms in secondary school 
methods, initiated by the Conference. Similar 
in the spirit of broad tolerance are the Lehr- 
proben und Lehr gauge (Model Lessons and 
Courses of Instruction) which have appeared 
since 1885, in quarterly installments (Halle, 
Waisenhaus), a journal that furnishes a valu- 
able record of improvement in the teaching 
methods of secondary school subjects Akin 
to these journals in their great educational 
significance aic the official published records 
of the Direktorcnconferenzen in the vanous 
provinces of Prussia since 1879; at each of 
these conferences several important educa- 
tional questions form the basis of prolonged 
discussions, each question being introduced by 
an expert referee previously designated for 
the task, a typical summary of the conclusions 
reached in these conferences published in Kill- 
rnann. Die Direktoren-V ersammlungen des 
Komgieichs Preussen von 1890-1900. (Weid- 
mann, Berlin ) Frauenhildung, edited by Dr. 
Wychgram since 1902, is the organ for the 
school activities of women in the different 
types of schools In addition to these there 
are a number of statistical yearbooks and 
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calendars, among which Minerva^ a calendar 
for universities, and Mushacke’s German School 
Calendar may be mentioned F. M. 

France. — Magazines dealing exclusively 
with educational questions did not appear in 
France until the organization of public educa- 
tion by the Convention and by Napoleon. In 
the eighteenth century such topics were not 
treated outside of special works, except in the 
Mercure de France, the EncyclopHie ol Diderot 
{q.v ), the Journal de Trhoux, etc It was 
during the decades of the revolutionary peiiod 
that they found a place At that time, 1811, 
Guizot founded the Annates de V Education, 
soon after (1816) appeared the Jouinal d’ Edu- 
cation, published by a society organized in 
Pans for the improvement of elementary edu- 
cation This society, which is still active in 
the Rue du Fouarre in Pans, was the ancestoi 
and prototype of the societis philomathiques, 
associations philotechniques, cours d'adultes, etc , 
so widespread in these days. 

At present the educational journals may be 
divided into five classes (1) Kindergarten 
and infant school journals for the mfprmation 
of teachers in these schools, e g I J Education 
Enfantine To these may l)e added the rec- 
reational journals which are intended for chil- 
dren on the model of the Magazin Pittoicsque, 
established in 1833, and which have increased 
since 1880, eg Mon Journal (1881), St 
Nicholas (1880), etc. (2) Journals for teachers 
in elementary schools. These are the most 
numerous They contain official documents, 
subjects for pupils’ home work, information 
for use in classroom, educational suggestions, 
etc The chief of these are the Manuel 
General de V Instruction Primaiie, established 
m 1832, weekly in 1850, monthly in 1858, and 
again weekly in 1 864, and now conducted with 
the Dictwnnaire de Pedagogic under the direc- 
tion of M F Buisson, the Revue de F En- 
seignement Pnmaire ct Primaire Supeneur, a 
weekly giving besides educational articles 
others referring to professional, social, and 
associational questions The Revue Pedagogiquc, 
under the direction of a committee of admin- 
istrators, educationists, and members of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, dealing with 
questions of primary, secondary, and higher 
education (3) Journals for secondary edu- 
cation are the fewest in number One of the 
earliest was UUniversite, devoted to questions 
of public instruction and secondary education 
(1883); the Revue de V Enseignemeni Secondaire 
(1884), which under the direction of M. Jules 
Gautier has cooperated in the majority of the 
reforms in secondary education; Revue Uni- 
versitaire de V Emeignement Secondaire (1891), 
changed to Revue U niversitaire in 1892, UEn- 
seignenient Secondaire des Jeunes Filles, etc 
(4) Journals for higher education; in 1863 was 
established the Revpe des Cours LitUraires de 
la France et de VEtranger, and the Revue des 
Cours Scientifiques, etc , which in 1870 became the 


Revue Bleu and the Revue Scnentifique, in 1878 M 
Boutmy founded the SociUi de V Enseignemeni 
Supmeur to examine all questions relative to 
higher education, and to collect all documents, 
this society has set in motion most of the re- 
forms made in higher education, and has as its 
organ the Revue Intel nalionale de V Enseignemeni 
now under the direction of M. F Pica vet 
Since 1892 there has appeared a Revue Heb- 
domadaire des Cours et Conferences in the Sor- 
bonne, etc , originally undertaken by a group 
of students in the Sorbonne Nearly all the 
special studies of the universities have each 
their own reviews (5) Journals for general 
educational questions, with discussions on 
school hygiene, physical and moral education 
These are at jiresent few in number There* 
may be mentioned IJ ^duration Moderne, es- 
tablished in 1906 by J Philippe and (h Paul- 
Boncour, and now under the direction of G 
C'ompayr4, U ^Iducatwn established m 1909 by 
G. Bertier. J. P. 

The following is a list of current educational 
periodical , with the frequency of their issue* 
(a., annual, q , quarterly, m., memthly, f , feirt- 
nightly, w., weekly, d , daily , irreg , irregular) — 

Great Britain — 

General 

Educatioiiiil Record, 3 no8 (London ) 

Educational Tiniea, in (London ) 

Highway (Workers’ Edueeition Association), in 
(London ) 

Journal of Ediuation, in (London ) 

Morning Post (Schools and Scholars), w (London ) 
Parents’ Review, ni (London ) 

Praf ticeil Teacher, m (London ) 

School Ciuardian, w (London ) 

School Monthly, in (London ) 

School Review, in (London ) 

School World, in (London ) 

Times, Educational Suiipleinent, w (London ) 

A dminibtration 

Education, in (London ) 

London County C’ouncil Clazette, w (London ) 
School CJovernnient Chronicle, w (London ) 

Elementary 

Educational News, w (Edinburgh ) 

Infanth’ Magazine, m (Ix)ndon ) 

Iiish School Weekly and Irish Teachers’ Journal, w 
(Dublin ) 

London Teacher, w (London ) 

Notes for Teachers, (\ (Edinburgh ) 

Schoolmaster, w (London ) 

Schoolmistress, w. (London ) 

Teacher, w (London ) 

Teacher’s Aid, w (London ) 

Secondary 

A M A (Journal of the Assistant Masters’ Assoc ), 
in (London ) 

Preparatoiy Schools Review, 3 nos (London.) 
Secondary Education, (» nos (London ) 

Teachers^ Guild Quart(‘rlv, q (London ) 

Many of the general magazines emphasize secondary 
education 

Special Subjects 

Classical Quarterly, q. (London ) 

CUassical Review, m. (London.) 

Educational Handwork, m. (London ) 

Geographicid Teacher, 3 nos. (London ) 

Manual Training, m (London) 

Mathematical Gazette, 6 nos. (London ) 

Modi'rn Language Review, q (London ) 
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Modern Language Teaching, S nos (London ) 

Moral Education League (Quarterly, q (London ) 

Music Student, w (London ) 

Physical Education, q (London ) 

School Hygiene, rii (London ) 

School Music Review, rri (London ) 

School Nature Study, 3 nos (London) 

Educational Psycholotiu 
Child Life, h nos (London ) 

Child vStudy, ni (London ) 

Journal of Experimental Pedagogy and Training Col- 
lege Record, 3 nos (London ) 

The Child, rn (London ) 

United States — 

Gem ral 

Aniericaii Educational Review, ni (Chicago, New 
York ) 

hiducation, 10 nos (Hoston ) 

Educational Review, 10 nos (Rahwav, N J ) 

.Journal of Education, w (Hoston ) 

Pedagogical Seminary, q (Worcester, Mass ) 

School Journal, 10 nos (New York ) 

Teachers (^ollege Record, bm except July (New 
York ) 

Weeterii Journal of Education, m. (San Eran(a8co ) 
HiQh(r 

Intercollegian, 0 nos (New York ) 
comlary 

School Review, 10 nos (Chicago.) 

Eli men far y 

American Primarv Teacher, 10 nos (Boston ) 
1‘Mucational Hi-montlil> , lini (Chicago ) 

Pidiicat;ional Exchange, in (Hiiiningharn, Ala ) 
P'Jementary School Tea< her, 10 nos (Chicago ) 
Northwest Journal of Education, 10 nos (Seattle ) 
l*oi)ular Education, 10 nos (Boston ) 

l*rimarv Education, 10 nos (Boston) 

Progressive Journal of Educ ation, 10 nos (C'hic ago ) 
Rockv Mountain hlducator, ir (Dcnvc'r ) 

School and Home lOducation, 10 nos (Bloomington ) 

Sc hool Bulletin, rn (Svracaihc. NY') 

School Education, 9 nos (Minneapolis ) 

School World, m (New York ) 

Southern ScJiool Journal, m (Lexington, K> ) 

Tc'ac-hers’ Magazine, 10 nos (New York) 

Local (chieflv Elementary) 

American Educaticjii, 10 nos (Ylbany) 

Atlantic Educational Journal, 10 nos (Baltimore) 
(Yinadian Teacher, m. (Toronto ) 

Educator-Journal, m (Indianapolis ) 

Interstate Schoolmen, m. (Hutchinson, Kan ) 
Progressive Teacher, 10 nos (Nashville, Tenn ) 

Sc'hool Exchange, o times a year (Newark, N J ) 
Schoolma.ster, 10 nos (Saginaw, Mich ) 

Soutlu'ni Educ*ational Rcwiew, ir. (Chattanooga, 
Tenn ) 

Teachc*r, 10 nos (Philadelphia ) 

Western Journal of Education, 10 nos (Ypsilanti ) 
Western School Journal, m (Topeka, Kan ) 

Psy/c hology 

Vmerican .Journal of Psychology , cj (Worcester, 
Mass ) 

.Journal of Animal BehaMor, rn (Baltimore, Md ) 
.Journal of Educaitional Psyc-hologv , 10 nos (Balti- 
moie ) 

.Journal of Religious Psychology, ci (Worcester, 
IVlass ) 

Mind and Body , in (Milwaukee ) 

Psychological Bulletin, bm (Lancaster, Pa) 

I Psychological Clinic, 9 nos (Philadelphia ) 
Psychological Review, bm (Lancaster, Pa ) 

. I dministration 

American School Board Journal, m (Milwaukee ) 
Special Subjects 

\ merican Physical Education Rev lew, 9 nos (Spring- 
hf‘ld, Mass ) 

Boston rV)okiTig St hool Magazine, 10 nos (Boston ) 
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(^atholic Edutational Review. 10 nos (St Francis, 
WlH ) 

Catholic School Journal, 10 nos (Milwaukee ) 
('hild-Welfare Magazine, 10 nos (Philadelphia ) 
Classical Journal, 9 nos (Chit ago ) 

History Teachers’ Magazine, 10 nos (Philadelphia ) 
Journal of Geogiuphy, 10 nos (Madison.) 

Journal of Home E(f)iiomics, bm (Baltimore ) 
Journal of Philosophy , Pyschology^ and Scientiht 
Method, sm (New Y'ork ) 

Kindeigarten Magazine, 10 nos (New York ) 
Kindergarten Review, 10 nos (Springfield, Mass ) 
Manual Training Magazine, bm (Peoria, 111 ) 
Mathematics Teacher, ({ (Lancaster, Pa ) 
Mathematics Teacher, ir (Syracuse, N Y ) 

Nature Study Review, 9 nos ((^hicago ) 
Playground, m (New York ) 

Religious Education, bm (Chicago ) 

School Science and Mathematics, 9 nos (('hicago ) 
Science, w (Nt'W' Y ork ) 

Science and Mathematics (.see School Science and 
Mathematics above) 

Scientifit Temperance Journal, m (Boston ) 
Southern Workman, m (Hampton, Va ) 

Vocational Education, bm (Peoria, 111 ) 

In addition to the above, there are a great 
number of ininoi educational journals chiefly of 
local circulation Practically every state has 
such a local journal In some states two oi more 
compete for patronage In the same way some 
of the largoi cities possess such local organs 
The Bureau of Education at Washington pub- 
lished in 1910 a list of more than 100 educa- 
tional publications issued in the United States 

Germany — 

General 

Allg<'m(‘inc r)(‘utsch(' Lchi(‘rz(‘itung, (Leipzig) 
Yuh del Schulc fur di(‘ Schuh', m (Leipzig ) 

Blatter fiir deutsche Erziehung (Leipzig ) 

Die deuthclie Schulc, m (Leipzig) 

Die JugendfiirHorge, w (Berlin ) 

Dcr pruktiBthe Schulmium, S nos (Leipzig) 

Der Sacmuinn, m (Leipzig ) 

Deutsche Blatter fur erziehendo Unterricht, w 
(Langensalza ) 

Deutseher Fruhling, m (Leipzig) 

Dcutsehe Lehrerzeituiig, \\ (Berlin ) 

Deutsche Sr hulzeituiig, v (Beilin ) 

Jahrbueh des Ven‘iii.s fur wissensehaftlir he* T*ada- 
gogik, a (Leipzig ) 

Mitteilungen dc'i Gesellsehaft fur dc'utsehe Erzichungs- 
und SehulgeHehichte, 2 4 nos (Berlin ) 
Moimmcnta Germaniae Paedagogicu, ii (Berlin) 
Ncue Bahnen, m (Leipzig ) 

Padagogisehe Abhandlungen, 12 nos (Bielefc'ld ) 
Ptldagogisehe Bhittc'r, q (Munich ) 

Padagogisehc' .Jnhresrundaehau, m (Trier ) 
PadagogiHche Monatsliefte, m (Stuttgart) 
Padagogisehe Reform, w and q (Hamburg) 
Padagogisebe Stiidien, m (Eisc'uaeh ) 

Padagogischc' Studien, b nos (Dresdem ) 
Padagogische \\ sirte, f (Ostc'iNMec k ) 

Padagogisehe Zeitfrageii, () nos (Munich) 
Padagogische Zeituiig, w (BctIiii ) 

P.idagogiHc luT Jahrc'sbeiieht, a (Leipzig) 
Padagogiw he.s Arehiv, m (Bruiiswiek ) 

Zcntsehiift fur den deiitschen Unterrieht, m (Leij)- 

2ig ) 

Zeitsehrift fui T’liilosophie und Padagogik, 6 nos. 
(Langensalza.) 

Adm mistral ton 

Das Schulhaiis, rn (Berlin) 

Da.s Schulzimmer, <1 (Berlin ) 

Du* Schulpflc'ge, f (B(*rhn ) 

Deutsche Sehulgescdzsammluug Zentralorgun fur 
das gc'sainmte Sc-Kulweseii im d(‘Utseheii Reich i.i 
OsteiicMc-h und der Schwc'iz, (Bc'rliii ) 
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Ministerialblatt fur Kirchen- und Schul angel cgcn 
heiten. (Munich ) 

Preuasxsches Volksschularchiv, q, (Berlin.) 
Zentralblatt f d gesammte Untemchtaverwaltung 
(Berlin ) 

Elementary, 

Bldtter fur die Schulpraxis fttr Volkaaehulen und 
Lehrerbildungsanstalten, 6 nos. (Nuremberg ) 
Comenius-blatter fur Volkserziehung, 5 nos (Ber- 
lin ) 

Die deiitsclu* Volkssehulc, f (Leipzig ) 

Die katholische V’^olksschulcn, f (Innsbruck ) 

Die zweisprachige Volksschulon, m (Berlin ) 

Der praktische Sehulmann, 8 nos (Leipzig.) 

Der Sehulfreund, ni (Hamm ) 

Der Volkssehulfri'iind, m (Komgsberg ) 

.lahrbuch des deutschen Lehrervereina, a (Leipzig ) 
Jahrbuch des katholischen Lehrervereins, a (Co- 
logne ) 

Padagogiseher Jahresbericht fur Deutschlanda Volks- 
schullehrer, a (Leiiizig ) 

Padagogisches Jahrbuch, a. (Leipzig ) 

Praxis der Laiidschule, m (Goslar ) 

Praxis der Volksschule, m (Halle ) 

Preussisehe Lehrerzeitung, d (Spandaii ) 
Preussisches Volkssohulareluv, 4 nos (Berlin ) 

Secondary 

Bhltter fur hbheres Schulweaen, m (Berlin ) 
Bldtter fur das Gymnaaialschulwesen, m (Munich ) 
Das humanistische Gymnasium, q (Heidelberg ) 

Die Madchenschule, m (Bonn ) 

Die Mittelschule und hohere Schulen, m (Leipzig ) 
Frauenbildung, m (Leipzig ) 

Gymnasium, f (Paderborn ) 

Monatschrift fur nohere Schule, m (Berlin ) 
Lehrproben und Lehrgange aus der Pi axis dor Gym- 
nasien und Realschuh', q (Halle ) 

Suddeutscho Blatter fUr hohere Unternchtsanstalten, 
q (Stuttgart ) 

Zeitschnft flir lateinloso Madchenschuleii, f (Halle ) 
(Berlin ) 

Zeitschnft fur das Gymnasialwosen, m (lierlin ) 
Zeitschnft fur die Reform der hbheren Schulen, q 
(Berlin ) 

Zentralorgan fiir die Interessen des Roalschulwesens, 
rn (Berlin ) 

Training of Teacheit, 

Archiv fur deutsche Ijehrerbildung, m (Jena ) 
Jahrbuch fur Seminansteii und Praparandc*, a 
(Gross-Lichterfelde ) 

PadagogiHche Blatter fur Lehrerbildung und Lehrer- 
bildungsaiistalten, m (Gotha ) 

Special Subjects, 

Monatsblatter fur den Katholischen Heligionsunter- 
richt an hoheren Lehranstalteu, ni (Cologne ) 
Zeitschnft fur den evangeliseheii Religionsuntei- 
richt (Berlin ) 

Die neueren Sprachen, 10 nos (Marburg ) 
Zeitschnft fiir den franzosischen und enghschen 
Untemcht, 6 no.s (Berlin ) 

Geograjihisehe Zeitschnft, in (Leipzig ) 

Zeitschnft fiir geographischen Untemcht, ni (L<‘i|j- 

zig ) 

Natui und Schule, Zeiteclnift fur den gebainten Na- 
turkundlichen XTriterricht alh*r Schulen, m (Leip- 
zig ) 

Zeitschnft fur matlieniatischen und natui wissen- 
Hchaftlichen Unteincht, S nos (Leipzig ) 
Zeitschnft fiir den physikalischen und cheniischen 
Untemcht, 6 nos (Berlin ) 

Bhittc'r fur Knabenhandarbeit, m (Leipzig.) 

Die Stimme, m (Berlin ) 

Monatschnft fur Schulgesang, m (Essen ) 
Muhikpadagogisclie Blatter, m (Quedlinburg ) 

Der Zeicheiilehrcr, iti (Stuttgart ) 

Der Kunstgarten, q (Berlin ) 

Die Kreide, m (Berlin ) 

Zeitschnft des Vereins dei deutschen Zeichenlehrer, 
33 nos (Gross-Liehterfelde ) 

D(‘utsche Turnz(‘itung, m (Berlin.) 

Gesunde Jugend, b nos (Leipzig ) 
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Internationales Archiv fur Schulhygiene, q (Munich ) 
Jahrbuch fiir Volks- und Jugendspiele, a (Leipzig.) 
Korper und Geist, f. (Leipzig ) 

Educational Psychology 

Kinderfehler, Zeitschnft fiir Kinderforschung, 6 nos 
(Langensalza ) 

Padagogisch-psychologisclie studien, w (Leipzig ) 
Sammlung von Abhandlungen zur psychologischen 
Pkdagogik, 5 nos (Leipzig ) 

Zeitschnft fUr angewandte Psychologic, 6 nos (Leip- 
zig ) 

Zeitschnft fur padagogisclie Psychologic der Sinnes- 
organe (Leipzig) 

Zeitschnft fur padagogisclie Psychologic, Pathologic 
und Hygiene, 6 nos (Berlin ) 

Zeitschnft fur pudagoi^ische Psychologic und ex- 
perimentelle Padagogik, m. (Leipzig ) 

France — 

Annuain* de rEiiseignement commercial et industnel, 
a (Pans ) 

Annuaire de rinstriiction publique, a (Pans ) 
Annuaire de la Jeunesse, a (Pans ) 

Bulletin admimstratif du Minist^ic dc Tlnstruction 
publique, w (Paris ) 

Bulletin de rEnseignement technique, f (Pans) 
Ecole nouv^ellc', m (Pans ) 

Educateur moderne, 10 nos (Pans ) 

Education, ci (Pans ) 

Enseignement inatheniaticiiie, hm (Pans ) 
Enseignement secondairc', f (Pans ) 

Enseignement secondaiu* des jeuiu's Pilles, m 
(Pans ) 

Enseignement sup6ri(‘iir libre Bulletin de Tlnstitut 
Catholiciue de Pans, 10 nos (Pans ) 

Joqrnal crEducation populain*, cj (Pans ) 

L’Ecole des rommunes, m (Pans ) 

Le Journal des Instituteurs, w (Pans ) 

Le Volume, w (Pans ) 

Les Langues modernes, in (P^l^l8) 

Manned g6n^ral de rinstruction pnmaire, u (]*ans ) 
M6monale d(‘H Pr6c(‘pteurs, f (Pans ) 

Revue de rEnseignemcmt des Langues vivantes, in. 
(Pans ) 

Revue de rEnseignement des Scien(*es, m (Pans ) 
Revue de rEnseignement iirimairc* (Pans ) 

Revuie Internationale de I’EnseignenHuit, m (Pans ) 
Revue p6dagogi(]iie, in (Pans ) 

Re\nie universitaiie, m (Pans) 

Austria-Hungary — 

(dinstliche padagogische Blatter, f (Vicaina ) 
Chnsthche Schul- und Elternzeituiig, f (Vienna ) 
Deutsch-osterreichischc' Lehrerzeitung, f (Vienna ) 
Deutschc'r Jugendhort, in (Vienna ) 

Deutsche Schulzeitung, f (Vicuma ) 

Ereie deutsche Schul(‘, f (Vienna ) 

Freie Lchrerstimme, f (Vienna ) 

Katholischer Sehulfreund, m (Vienna ) 
f)bterreichisch(‘r Schulbotc, f (Vienna.) 
Osterreichische Schulzeitung, 36 nos (Vienna) 
Padagogische Rundschau, in (Vienna) 
Padagogiseher Ratgeber, m (Vienna) 

Die BUrgerschule, f (Vienna ) 

Jahresbericht der osteiri'ichischiui Gruiijx* der Gesell- 
schaft fur die Krziehungs- und Schulgeschichte, .i 
(Vii'iina ) 

Osterreichische Mittelsehuh*, ir (Vii'iina ) 
Padagogisches Jahrbuch (Wiener ptidagogische CJesf*lb 
schaft), a (Leipzig) 

Verordnungsblatt fiir das Dieiistbeieieh des K K 
Mmistenums fur Kultus und Untemcht, f 
(Vienna ) 

Vierteljahrschrift fur korperlichc Eiziehung, q 
(Vienna ) 

Zeitschnft fur das osterreichische Volksschulwesen, 
m (Vienna ) 

Zeitschnft fUr das Realschulwesen, in (Vienna ) 
Zeitschnft fiir die osterreichischen Gymnasien, m. 
(Vienna ) 

Zeitschnft fur Kindergarten wesen (Vii'iina ) 

Zeitschnft fur Schulgeographie, m (Vienna ) 
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Zeitschnft fur Zoicheu- und Kuustunterncht, m 
(Vienna ) 

Zentralblatt flir daa gewerblicho Unternchtswesen, 
q (Vienna ) 

Belgium — 

!$lcole pratique, m (Lifege ) 

Ecolo pnraaire, f (Bruxelles ) 

Education familiale, 10 nos (Bruxelles.) 
Gymnastique scolairc, m. (Bruxelles ) 

Journal des Instituteurs, w ^ruxelles ) 

Schoolbode van Limburg, f (reer.) 
tichoolgids, w (Brasschaat ) 

Tribune scolaire, bm. (Li6ge ) 

Opvoedmg, m (Maeseyck ) 

Zuid en Noord, m. (Ghent ) 

Denmark — 

Danmarks Laererforenmgs Modlensblad, w. (Copen- 
hagen.) 

Skolebladet, f (Copenhagen ) 

Vor Ungdom, 10 nos (Copenhagen ) 

Holland — 

Christelyk Sehoolblad, w (Gravenhage ) 

De Chnstel-School, w (Rotterdam) 

Do Vrije School, w (Nmeguen.) 

Hot nieuwe Sehoollilad, v (Amsterdam ) 
Katholieke School, d (Arnhem ) 

Mmerva, Nederl Stud Weekblad, w. (Leyden.) 
Sehoolblad, w (Giomngeii ) 

Vox Studiosorum, w (Leyden ) 

Sweden — 

Folkskolans Van, w (Goteborg ) 

Kamraten, f (Stockholm ) 

Svonsk Lararetidning, w (Stockholm.) 

Verdandi, ir (Stockholm ) 

Norway — 

Norsk Skoletidende, w (Hamar.) 

Skolebladet, w (Christiania ) 

Italy — 

Bollettino ufficAale del Mmietero dell’ latruzione 
pubblica, a (Rome.) 

Corrente, m (Milan ) 

Dintte della Scuola, w. (Rome ) 

Donna e la Famiglia, m (Genoa ) 

Educatore, f (Arezzo ) 

Educazione del Bambini, f (Rome.) 

La nuova Scuola, m (Milan ) 

La Scuola, w (Milan ) 

Nuova Scuola educatnee, w. (Rome.) 

Nuovi Doveri — Rmsta quiiidicmale de Problemi 
educativi, f (Palermo.) 

Paradiso dei Bainbim, f (Naples ) 

Per la Scuola e per la Classe, f (Catania ) 

Ri vista pedagogica, 10 nos (Rome ) 

Switzerland — 

Amtliches Schulblatt, m (Zurich ) 

Amtliches Schulblatt des Kanton St. Gallon, m 
(St. Gallon.) 

Berner Schulblatt, w. (Berne ) 

Bliitter, fur den zeichen- und gewerblichen Berufs- 
unterncht, m (St Gallon ) 

Bulletin p6dagogique, m (Freiburg) 

Der Pionier, Organ der Schweizerischen permanenten 
Schulausstellung, m (Berne ) 

Educatore, f (Bellinzona ) 

Journal des jeunes Filles, f (Neufchatel.) 

L’Ecole primal re, 10 nos (Sion ) 

L’Educateur, w. (Lausanne ) 

La Fourmio, m (Lausanne ) 

Luzernisches Schulblatt, m (Lucerne ) 

Monatsbl litter fUr Schulturnen, m. (Zurich.) 
Neuer Schweizer Volksfreund, w (Basel.) 
PAdagogischo BlAtter, w (Einsiedeln.) 
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Pestalozziauum, in (Zurich ) 

Schweizensche Blatter fUr Knabenhandarbeit, m. 
(ZUnch ) 

Schweizerisches evangelischcs Schulblatt, w (Berne.) 
Schweizcrische Lehrermnenzcituiig, m (Berne ) 
Schweizerische Lehrerzeituiig, \v (Zurich ) 
Schweizensche padagogisclu' Zcitschrift, 6 nos 
(Zunch ) 

Russia — 

Journal of the MinistiT of Publi< Instruction (Rus- 
sian), m (St l^'tersburg ) 

Pnroda i Ljiidi, w (St looters burg ) 

Wokung SwK'tii, v\ (Mos( nw ) 

Spain — 

Bolettn d(‘ hi Institucion libre de Ensefianza, m. 
(Madrid ) 

Escuela inodeiiLi, in (Madrid) 

Escuela inoderna, Supplement, sw (Madrid.) 
Magistein> c.^piifiol, w (Madrid ) 

Other County ICS — 

Argentine — 

Archuos de Pedagogia > Cienciub afines (La Plata ) 
Monitoi <lt la E(lu( at jbn conu'in, in (Buenos Aims ) 

Australia — 

Edination (lazt'tte, in (Adt'laide ) 

EdiK ation ( laz(‘tte and 'rearhers’ Aid, m (Victoria) 
(^vu'ciisland Education Journal, in (Brisbane ) 

Brazil — 

Kosmoh, m (Rio de Janeiro ) 

Cape Colony — 

Education Gazette, ir (C'ape Town ) 

Chile — 

Revista de Instruccidn primana, m (Santiago de 
Chile ) 

Costa Rica — 

Educacion Costarncensc, m (Heredia) 

Cuba. — 

Cuba pedagbgica, f (Havana ) 

Instruccion primana, m (Havana ) 

Greece — 

Paidagogikon Deltion, ir (Athens ) 

Mexico — 

Boletin dc Instruct idn iirimaria, m (Mexico.) 
Bolcthi de Instnufion publiea, ni (Mexico) 
Escuela, w (Mexico ) 

Instructor, in (Aguascalienti's ) 

Magisteno ( 'hihualiuonse, in (( 'hihuahuense ) 

New Zealand — 

School Journal, m (Wellington ) 

Philippines — 

Philippine Education, m (Manila ) 

Teachers' Assembly Herald, d except Mondays, 
during the vacation assemblj (Baguio ) 

Tasmania — 

Educational Record, m. (Hobart.) 

References — 

German — 

Kawozyrnski, M Studienzur Literatur des 18 Jahr- 
hunderts, Morahsche Zeitschriften (Leipzig, 1S80 ) 
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JOWETT 


Lehmann, O Dip <kutHckvri momliHciicn Wochen- 
schrxftcn dea 18 Jahrhundertit nls pfidagogxschc 
ReformschriJtPN (Leipzig, 1893 ) 

Lexis, W Daa Untenichtawesm irn Deui'nhen Hetch, 
Vol III, p 189 (Berlin, 1904 ) 

Loos, T Enzyklopndischea Handhuch der Erzithunga- 
kunde, s v. P&dagogische Zeitschrifteyi 
Hein, W. EmyklopMischea Handhuch der Pddagogik, 
8 V PUdagogische Preme 

French — 

CoMPAYRE, G The Edueational Journals of France 
Edu(. Rev, Yol XIX (1900), pp 121-142 

English — 

Ruhhei^l, J Edueational PiTiodieals in England 
Educ Rev , Vol XXII (1901), pp 472-497 
Schoolmasters' Yearbook, 1910-1911, pp. 412-419 
(London ) 

United States and Canadian — 

Bardeen, C W The History of Educational Journal- 
ism in the State of New York (Syracuse, 1893 ) 
Severance, H O , and Walsh, C H A Guide to the 
Current Periodicals and Serials of the United States 
and Canada, pp 395, 396 (Ann Arbor, 1908 ) 
U S Bureau of Education, Rep Com Ed Vol I, 

pp. 003-609 (Washington, 1910) 

JOURNEYS, SCHOOL — See ExriTRBioNS, 
School. 

JOWETT, BENJAMIN (1817-1893) — 
Teacher, theologian, and educational reformer 
He was born in Camberwell, London, of a 
family which sprang from near Bradford, 
Yorkshire, and as a boy was addicted to pri- 
vate study showing exceptional mental pre- 
cocity Jowett attended St Paul’s School, 
London, 1829-1835, under Dr Sleath, who 
pronounced him the best Latin scholar whom 
he had ever sent to the University At school 
Jowett learned hy heart large quanhtios of Greek 
and Latin poetry and formed th(‘ habit of 
retranslating into the classics passages whicli 
he had previously translated into English 
In 1835 he gained an open scholarship at Bal- 
liol and came into residence at the University, 
October, 1836. Among his contemporaries 
as scholars of Balliol were Dean Stanley, 
Stafford Northcote (afterwards Lord Iddes- 
leigh), and Dean Lake of Durham Among 
the Fellows of the College at the time wcie 
Tait (afterwards Archbishop) and W G Ward 
Jowett won the Hertford (University) scliolar- 
ship in 1837, and in 1838 was elected Fellow 
of Balliol while still an undergraduate He 
took a First Class in Literal Humaniores 
in 1839 He graduated BA in 1839, M A. 
in 1842, and in the latter year was appointed 
to a tutorship in Balliol College, a post which 
he held for the following twenty-eight years 
He took^ deacon’s orders in the Church of 
England in 1842, and priest’s in 1845 Brought 
up in evangelical opinions, Jowett was plunged 
at Oxford into the midst of the Tractarian 
Movement and was greatly attracted by W G 
Ward (see Oxford Movement) In 1844 he 
took a leading part on the side of toleration 
of religious opinion in the University He 
now became acquainted with G Hermann 


Becker and Ewald, and other famous German 
scholars. HegePs writings fascinated him He 
gradually turned to the study of Plato, to which 
he devoted a large part of his life. 

For many years theology was his chief occu- 
pation. An intimate friend of A. P. Stanley, 
he undertook an edition of St Paul’s Epistles 
and threw! himself with vigor into the agita- 
tion for university reform. He wished to 
retain tlie college system, but favored an in- 
crease in the number of professors. The 
claims of tlie ])oor student found in him a 
strenuous advocate Witli what he called 
the gentleman heresy ” of university life 
he had no sympathy He gradually became 
recognized as an authority on questions of 
public education In 1855 he was appointed 
to the Regius Professorship of Greek in the 
Umversit^v His supposed heterodoxy roused 
against him much theological oiiposition, which 
for a time deprived his chair of a greatly needed 
addition to its trifling endowment As Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Jowett lectured on the Repuhbt 
of Plato and the early Greek philosophers, 
and by his devoted attention to his pupils, 
not only thos(‘ of his own college, won foi 
himself an abiding place in the affection ol 
the rising generation In 1S()0 his article on 
the intcrjirctation of Scriiituie, when pub- 
lished in Essays and Reviews^ excited once 
again the anger of his theological opponents 
The controversy deepened his spiritual insight 
and caused him for a time to hold lus tongue 
about theology ” 

His tutorial labors in college were immense 
At one time he saw every undergraduate in 
Balliol once a week His remarkable influ- 
ence is attested by the long list of distinguished 
and di^voted pupils who received their inspira- 
tion from him, and by the stamp which he set. 
on Balliol From 1865 onwards he devoted 
much time to the organization of education 
both in college and in the university Inter- 
collegiate lectures were arranged He urged 
the necessity of lessening the expense of an 
Oxford career He established a hall for pooi 
students He took an active part in the re- 
building of the college He tried to enlarge the 
area from which the University drew its stu- 
dents Elected to the Mastership of Balliol 
in 1870, Jowett redoubled his energies both 
for the enlargement of the college and for the 
extension of its usefulness, devoting to this 
work a large part of his private means. He 
interested himself in the development of uni- 
versity and secondary education in other parts 
of Plngland The University College at Bris- 
tol (now the University of Bristol) owed its 
foundation m large measure to him He en- 
couraged the study of Oriental languages in 
Oxford by candidates elected to the Indian 
( hvil Service He greatly improved the health 
of Oxford by taking an active part in the better 
drainage of the Thames valley. He encouraged 
the drama and music in Oxford During a 
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brilliant Vice-Chaiicellorship he helped in 
developing the system of university extension 
and was chiefly responsible for the erection of 
the examination schools m the High Street, an 
important addition to the mechanism of uni- 
versity life 

In 1871 his translation of Plato was pub- 
lished, and later years were largely given to its 
revision for a second edition No ordinary 
translation, this book contained a series of 
essays and commentaries which comprised the 
wisdom of a studious and active life He also 
completed translations of Thucydides and of 
Aristotle’s Fohiicfi No Oxford teacher had a 
more brilliant circle of pupils or greater in- 
fluence upon public affairs He died m Octo- 
i)er, 1893, and was buried in Oxford 

Jowett’s study of Plato had a profound in- 
fluence upon his educational ideas It was 
Plato who conhrmed him m the belief that 
“ education comprehends the whole of life and 
IS a preparation for another life in which educa- 
tion begins again.” It was Plato who en- 
couraged him to press on men and women the 
dutv of self-education m later life In Bacon’s 
words, Jowett asked counsel of both times — 
of the ancient time what is best, and of the 
later time what is fittest Those whose privi- 
lege it was to work with him in public affairs 
can never forget the quickness of his insight, 
his grasp of detail, his courage in action, his 
indifference to academic hesitations, his severe 
self-command With him mere information 
had been distilled into wisdom. His speech 
had always the “ salt of ciicumstance,” though 
his plans were touched with a secret idealism 
He wrote no systematic treatise on pedagogy, 
but he was a master of the science and art of 
education A hard worker himself, he hated 
loafing But he know that most men can only 
jirofitably give a few hours of intense appli- 
cation to their daily studies Therefore he 
encouraged moderate athletics He was ^ a 
loyal friend of physical science and urged its 
study in the university. But he was no partisan 
of scientific as against literary, or of literary 
as against scientific, studies He had reached 
the synthesis where the two are joined in one 
discipline He was, perhaps, a little blind 
to some of the subtler evils of the svstem of 
competitive examination, which he did so 
much to generalize He knew that examina- 
tions are necessary He had seen the mis- 
chief caused by their absence, the danger of 
dilettante studies, the necessity for most men 
of a punctually recurring intellectual audit 
But perhaps he did not foresee the danger 
of a too great development of the examination 
system As a tutor, his way of teaching was 
to compel self-knowledge and to excite interest 
rather than to satisfy it He disliked sentimen- 
talism He had Dr Johnson’s hatred of ex- 
aggeration and conceit He had a great idea 
that the welfare and prosperity of the nation 
depended on the upbringing and education of 


the young men of station and ability who would 
be called upon to bear part in public life To 
poor scholars he was a sincere and munifi- 
cent friend He was proud of the fact that the 
success of Balliol had been due to the Fellows 
having always preferred public interests to 
private ones. He was a sincere believer in the 
virtues of college life But there was nothing 
monastic in his view of college training He 
did not aim at making specialists, but men of 
affairs, men who would serve God in Church 
and State It may be said of Jowett what he 
said of Plato, that “ he had many sides of 
wisdom, and he was not always consistuil with 
himself, because he was always moving onward 
and knew that there are many more things 
in philosophy than can be expressed in words, 
and that truth is greater than consistency ” 
He would have said of himself, as he said of his 
master, Plato, that his teaching was ” half 
playful, yet having a certain measure of sen- 
ousne.ss ” MBS. 
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JUDGMENT — This term is emj^loyed in 
a larger and more vital sense and in a narrower 
and more formal one In its pregnant sense it 
means the act (or the power) of weighing facts 
or evidence, in order to reach a conclusion or 
decision, or (as is usual with words dcmding 
acts) the result, the outcome of the process, 
the decision reached by the process of leflective 
inquiry and deliberation In this sense judg- 
ment expresses the very heait of thinking All 
thinking is, directly or indirectly, a pait of the 
act of judging, of forming an estimate or valua- 
tion after investigation and testing The 
difference in the adequacy of different cases of 
thinking is due to the care and thoroughness 
with winch the operations of critical summon- 
ing and weighing of evidence are performed. 
The evaluating nature of judgment and its 
relation to a reasonably reached, intellectually 
valid conclusion, are suggested by the judi- 
cial procedure from which the word “judg- 
ment ” IS derived. There is primarily something 
at issue, at stake, something which is as yet 
undetermined, uncertain, but which needs to 
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be decided. Without a crisis of uncertainty 
of this sort, without a questionable or prob- 
lematic situation, there would be no judging. 
Then there follows the calling and hearing of 
witnesses, presenting all the facts relevant to 
settling the matter — that is to say, there arc 
the processes of observation, recollection, etc , 
which bring in the data or evidence upon 
which a correct decision depends Then there 
is the sifting, comparing, classifying, and re- 
lating operation by which is determined the 
respective force, the authority, to be assigned 
to this fact or that This weighing or evaluat- 
ing process involves the use of the general rules 
or principles bearing upon cases of this sort 
that have been established in prior experience 
Finally the judgment issues in a decision, or 
declaration that the case is thus and so, within 
certain limits of probable error From this 
sketch it is evident that judging involves in 
individualized concrete form all the operations 
of thinking or reflective inquiry, both material 
and formal: that is, the material operation by 
which facts are gathered and the formal one 
by which the facts are weighed and their mean- 
ing determined From the standpoint of 
logical analysis, existence and meaning are 
thus the defining traits of every judgment 
The central position occupied by the train- 
ing of judgment in the scheme of education 
IS obvious It may be explicitly stated by 
calling up to view the errors involved in failing 
to give it a central position In brief, these* 
consist, on one side, in the amassing of mere 
information, through observing and memoriz- 
ing material which is put to no intellectual 
use, and, on the other, in merely formal ex- 
ercises in reasoning apart frorp consideration 
of subject matter. In contrast with these 
counterpart errors, judgments involve the 
gathering of facts, but also the use of reasoning 
to compare, contrast, place, and interpret the 
subject-matter Only where these two pro- 
cesses are combined (corresponding to the 
interrelation of existence and meaning) is there 
any training which is of value cither for the 
practical deliberations of life or for the theoreti- 
cal pursuit of science Conditions that work 
against in the training of judgment are, accord- 
ingly, such procedures as the following The 
multiplication of isolated sense observations, as 
in some schemes of object lessons and sense 
training; the multiplication of logical analyses 
apart from their bearing on reaeSng a conclu- 
sion; attaching great importance to correct 
reproduction of things previously learned 
without emplo 3 dng that material in pursuing 
some further inquiry; attaching importance to 
correct results or answers,^’ quite apart from 
the mental operations by which the results were 
reached; exercises where the material and 
methods are externally dictated, with no op- 
portunity for the employment of judgment in 
selecting, arranging, and testing, methods in 
which mechanical skill, automatic rapidity. 


and accuracy are set above reflective ii quiiy - 
as in many so-called ^^drilU’ exercises, methods 
in which opportunity to commit errors is me- 
chanically excluded, or in which, when com- 
mitted, they are externally corrected without 
throwing upon the pupil any intellectual respon- 
sibility 

In its narrower and more technical sense a 
judgment is a statement of a relation between 
two objects, or between two contents of 
thought, two meanings. This is the meaning 
which the term ^'judgment'' has gradually as- 
sumed in formal logic, from its standpoint the 
vitally practical meaning of judgment just 
expounded is sometimes contemptuously looked 
down upon as merely psychological in charac- 
ter. From the standpoint of judgment proper 
the actual operation of thinking as performed in 
life, the formal statement of a relationship in 
abstractor is one important stage in the develop- 
ment of a controlled judgment It marks a 
summing up, a gathering together of the net 
outcome of prior reflections Such formula- 
tions are indispensable factors in the adequately 
performed vital judgment Because the functien 
of formulation is so unportant, judgment is lu.t 
unfrequently identified with the statement of 
relations, or with the proposition (qv) J. U 

JUNGE, FRIEDRICH (1832-1905) — A 
German tcachei , became prominent through 
his reform of the methods of nature study in tin* 
German schools Born of an extremely pooi 
family in a small village m Holstein, he pri*- 
pared for the teaching jirofession at Segeberg, 
a seminary of his native province From his 
earliest youth he was greatly interested in the 
study of nature, and when, as a man of forty, 
he received a position as a teacher m Kiel, he* 
improved his opportunities by attending lectures 
in zoology and botany at the university, and 
by working m the laboratories and museums 
As the fruit of these studies and of his long 
experience in the schoolroom he published, in 
1885, his Dorfteich als Lebensgemenischafl 
{The Village Pond, a Biological Conimimity) , 
which was read with great interest by teachers 
all over Germany In this work he condemned 
the current methods of nature study, which 
aimed at mere systematization, and introduced 
the observation of communities of organic be- 
ings, both plants and animals, living under the 
same conditions and dependent on each other 
and on their environment The child's inter- 
est was to be aroused by studying the life of an 
organic community which was near to him, such 
as the village pond, the meadow, the forest, the 
swamp, etc , proceeding thence to more remote 
organic communities, and finally to the aim of 
all nature study, a clear and sympathetic insight 
into the unity of all life in nature F'. M 
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JUNGIUS, JOACHIM (1587-1657) —Ger- 
man scientist and schoolman, was born in 
Lubcck, and studied at the universities of Ros- 
tock and Giessen In 1609 he was appointed 
as professor of mathematics in Giessen Three 
years later he was ordered by his sovereign, the 
Landgrave Ludwig V of Hesse-Darmstadt, to 
investigate the new method of teaching pro- 
mulgated by Ratke (q v ) He published a 
very favorable report about tlie work, in which, 
among other things, he advocated instruction 
111 the mother tongue When Ratke was called 
to Augsburg in 1614, to put his method into 
practical operation, Jungius followed him theie 
The result of the exiierirnent, however, ])roved 
disappointing, and Jungius returned to his 
native city of Lubeck in 1615 The following 
year he again entered the University of Rostock, 
this time as a student of medicine He le- 
mained for three years, and then went to Padua, 
where he obtained the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine Returning to Rostock, he founded there, 
in 1622, a scientific society {natmjorschemie 
Gesellschaft) , the first in Germany and in the 
whole north of Europe, “ for the purpose of 
investigating truth through reason and expe- 
rience, of freeing from sophistry all arts and 
sciences which are based on reason and experi- 
ence, and of promoting them hy happy inven- 
tions ” He thus became one of the first repie- 
sentatives of Ihiconian ideas in (jeimany in 
1628 he was called to Hamburg as director of the 
Johanneuni, there he remained until his death 
Among his friends were Comeniiis and Haithb 
(qg v). Jungius was a pioneer in Germany in 
insisting on a truly scientihc method of study- 
ing nature by means of experiments and induc- 
tion He applied his principles chiefly to phys- 
ics and to botany In botany he anticipated 
some of the ideas of Linmeus on the classihca- 
tion of plants F. M 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, 

PA — An institution founded in 1«S76 as the 
Hrethnm’s Normal School and Collegiati* 
Institute*, the present name being adopted in 
1806 An academy, college, school of educa- 
tion, Bible and music schools, are main- 
tained The entrance requirements to the col- 
lege are equivalent to fourteen points of high 
school work The college course of four years 
leads to the degree of A H. The faculty consists 
of twenty-three members. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE. — A term used by 
the University of Chicago, the University of 
California, and a few other institutions of 
higher learning to designate that part of the 
four-years’ college course embraced in the 


freshman and sophomore vears, tin* college 
course being thus divided into a junior college 
of two years, and a senior college of two years. 
The outline of instruction, or the requirements 
as to work and electives, vary in the two divi- 
sions, being more largely prescribed in the lowei 
division than m the higher One object of 
the division is to make a separation between 
what IS pure college work and what is the 
beginning of univensilv work, another is to 
form a basis for the radiation of piofessioiial 
instruction, beginning with the juinoi veai , 
another is to encourage small colleges of liinit(‘(l 
endowment to limit theii work to that of th(‘ 
junior college, and then make the transfer of 
their students casv bv admitting them to the 
senior college, and another is to encourage the 
larger and better equipped high schools to gradu- 
ally add a thirteenth and a fourteenth vear to 
the high school course of instruction, and thus 
stimulate the building uj) of junior colleges 
in the larger cities The term has thus, bv 
transfer, also come to mean a two years’ course 
of instruction beyond the four-vear high school, 
and a number of city school systems to-dav 
s])eak of having the first yeai, or both veais, 
of a junior college The legislature of Gab- 
forma in 1906 authorized cities to establish 
such course of instruction, covering two vears 
beyond the ordinary high school cour.se, and 
a number of citv high schools have now^ added 
one year, and a few are planning to add two 
years A number of colleges in the Missis.sippi 
valley have entered into junior college re- 
lations with the Univeisity of Chicago With 
the rapid increase in students in the largei 
colleges and universities, with the rapid growth 
of city school systems in equipment and in 
the ability to provide advanced instruction, 
and with the shrinking of the endowments 
and income of the smaller colleges, relatively 
if not actually, the junior college idea is likely 
to make much more rapid progress in the 
next decade than it has m the past E P C. 

JUNIOR NORMAL SCHOOLS — These 
are in a sense a revival in a new form of the old 
six-weeks summer normal institute, common 
thirty to forty years ago These new schools 
are conducted under better auspices and em- 
brace a more definite outline of instruction. 
Nebraska offers a good illustration of the new 
movement This state first founded such 
schools nearly ten years ago and has so far 
provided for the establishment of eight such 
schools. The term of instruction is six weeks 
in length, and the session is held at some time 
during the three summer months The in- 
structors for each such school are selected and 
the course of instruction is outlined by the 
Board of Education for the normal schools of 
the state County superintendents of schools 
in adjacent counties may declare any week of 
the term of the junior normal to be the insti- 
tute week for their county, and appropriate 
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their institute fund to assist in its niiiinteininee. 
The different schools are supported from state 
and county institute funds A few other states, 
such as Idaho and Louisiana, have analog >us 
summer institutes The six- weeks sunirm'i ses- 
sions of the regular state normal schools is a 
step farther in advance, as in such cases the 
normal schools have the buildings, equipment 
and teachers of the regular school foi the 
work of instriKdion E. P. i\ 
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JUNIOR REPUBLIC — See CIeorge Jun- 
ior Republic 

JUNIUS, ADRIAN (c. 1512-1575) — A 
learned Dutch scholar, of great repute hir his 
knowledge in pliysic, classical writers, history, 
philosophy, and in modern languages Had 
he lived, it was proposed to give him a pro- 
fessorship 111 the new university at Ix'yden 
He w'as born at Hoorn in Holland He pur- 
sued his studies at Haarlem, Louvain, Pans, 
and Bologna, and in the last-named univeisity 
took the degree of M D He traveled in 
(lermaiiy, and lived m England 1543-154K 

He settled finally as a physician at Haarlem, 
where he was head of the College He was a 
man of great erudition, and had a jirodigioiis 
memory The following are his chief educa- 
tional works — 

( 1 ) Edited books of Ausonius, C^assius (animal 
medicine), Eunapius, Hesychius (Lencen), 
Juvenal, Lucan, Martial, Nonius, Marcellus, 
Plautus, Plutarch, Seneca, Virgil (2) Editeil 
an Kpilhetorum . Epitome of J Ravisius, 
usually called Text or (3) Adagiorum Cen- 
turix VIII cum dimidia Banlix, Frohen^ 
1558 [an addition to Erasmus' Collec- 
tions of Adagia]. (4) Emhlemata, 1565. (See 
Emblems, and Mr. Henry Green in his 
reprint of Whitney’s Choice of Emblems, p 
250) (5) A Greek- Latin Lexicon, with 

dedication to Edward VI, 1548 (6) No- 

menclator, 1557, in Latin, Greek, German, 
Dutch, French, Italian, Spanish This work 
was translated into English by J Higins, 
London, 1585 The Nomenclator is a dic- 
tionary of all necessary words arranged not 
alphabetically, but grouped under subjects 
Adrian's Nomenclator is, therefore, a fore- 
runner of J A Cornemus' Janua Lingiumnn, 
but without the descriptive sentences There 
are many in common, e g living creatures, 
animals, fishes, all kinds of food, trees, vege- 
tables, apparel, buildings, parts of ships, 
tools, terms in war, games, money, the ele- 
ments, God and spirits, handicrafts, trades, 
affinities, etc. The Nomenclator is thus clearly 
a source of the Janua Linguarum of Comcnius, 
though the form was suggested by the Jesuits' 
(Salamanca) Janua Linguarum It may also 
be mentioned that Eilhardus Lubinus {q,v.) 


in his Epistolary Discouisc before his edition 
of the New Testament refers to this work 
of Junius, and Brinsley {q v ) in 1612 recom- 
mends the repetition of a few words daily out 
of the Nomenclator F. W. 

JUNKIN, GEORGE (1790-1868). — First 
president of Lafayette College, graduated at 
Jefferson College in 1813 He engaged in the 
ministry, became interested in agricultural edu- 
cation, conducted the Manual Labor Academy 
at Germantown (1830-1832), was president ot 
Lafayette College (1832-1841 and 1844-1848), 
president of Miami C^ollegc (1841-1844), pro- 
fessor 111 Washington College (1848-1860) and 
Lafayette College (1865-1868) Author of 
several works on religious education 

W. S. M 

JUSTIN MARTYR (110-165 ad) — The 
earliest Christian apologist and the first 
Christian after the original Apostles whose 
writings are known with sufficient fullness to 
enable us to form a clear picture of him and his 
system. He was born in Shcchem of heathen 
parentage and received a thoroughly Greek 
education with added advantages of foreign 
travel He became familiar witli a wide range 
of Hellenic culture and has loft, in the opening 
pages of his Dialogue with Trypho, an inter- 
esting description of his studies and philo- 
sophical experiences He was successively a 
Stoic, a Peripatetic, a Pythagorean, and a 
Platomst After his conversion to Christi- 
anity, he saw no reason to forego the pursuit 
of philosophy nor abandon the distinctive dress 
of a philosopher He simply embraced the* 
Christian religion as the true philosophy H(‘ 
did not break with jihilosophy, nor regard it 
as the enemy of Christianity, but rather as the 
handmaid of the truth At Ephesus and at 
Rome, where he resided for some years, h(‘ 
held himself ready for discussion with every 
comer and devoted himself to the defense anil 
dissemination of the Christian faith, drawing 
to himself many pupils and disciples who 
afterwards became famous champions of the 
cross He was at once a philosopher and a 
saint He used the dialectic method in the 
spirit of Socrates, but his mental attitude was 
distinctly Platonic His apologetic method 
appeals strongly to men of the present day 
While the Antonines were reigning as philoso- 
phers,'' he was building up a great new system 
of Christian philosophy which could fearlessly 
appropriate everything that had ever been 
rightly said and done as its own and throw 
the light of revelation over the doubts and 
contradictions of the past His writings are 
of the utmost value, not only as apologetical 
and theological treatises, but also as pictures 
of ChrivStian life and thought before the Canon 
of the New Testament was completed, the main 
outlines of which are luminously drawn by 
lum. Hi8 Dialogue with Trypho, the Jew^ 
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modeled after the dialogues of Plato, contains 
all the vital points of Christian theology, and 
IS a defense of Christianity as the successor 
of Judaism and of the Christian interpretation 
of the Old Testament His Apology, addressed 
to the Emperor in defense of his fellow-Chris- 
tians, IS the noblest representative of early 
(^hristian literature. He wrote an essay on 
])sychology in which he differed radicallv from 
l^lato and the Greek philosophers on the na- 
ture of the soul. W. H 
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JUSTINIAN - See Roman Education 

JUVENCUS, CAIUS VELTIUS AQUILI- 

NUS — A Spanish priest of noble family, who 
i'omposed a poem in four books consisting of 
about 800 hexameters in eacli book The name 


Evangelica should be mentioned as rising to 
a higher level of poetic inspiration In it 
Juvencus speaks of the transitonness of all 
earthly material things Nevertheless, men 
are celebrated through long ages for their deeds 
and lives, and poets who celebrate these deeds 
themselves reap fame. The glory of Homer and 
of Vergil is eternal Juvencus' song is the 
life and work of ('hrist Even the fires which 
will destroy this world will not touch tlial, 
and perchance, even Juvencus’ book with 
such a subject will save him from the hre, 
and he ends with a jirayer for divine assistance 
to speak worthily on his great theme This 
desire of fame is a forecast of the early Renais- 
sance spirit. F W. 
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of this Latin poem was //os’/orm £'mn( 7 c/?ca. Wilt- JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, JUVENILE 
ten about the year 330 a d Juvencus is the COURTS, AND JUVENILE PROBATION — 
first of the conspicuous (dinstian Latin poets “Juvenile Delinquency” is a term generally 
“ Th(‘ [classical] Ivnc no longer existed, the used to refer to the conduct of children of ail 
mythological epic had been sung out, and an ages when it runs counter to the public stand- 
epic treatment of the New Testament was a ards of propriety The term has also a legal 

new and daring undei taking to lie approached and technical meaning, as defined in the penal 

only in a spirit of reverence especially as le- law of New York State since Sept 1, 1909, 

gards the subject matter ” (J T Hatfield’s which says that a child between the ages of 

Study of Junencus) The story of the gospels seven and sixteen who commits any act oi 

is given in hexameters, closely following the omission which in the case of an adult would be 

old Latin version of the Bible, though at points a crime not punishable by death or life imprison- 

in the New Testament Juvencus evidently merit shall be deemed guilty of juvenile delin- 
has consulted the original Greek The close- quency and punished in the same manner as 
ness of his following of the Scripture text an adult would be for the same offense except 

has taken away from any possibility of origi- when the law provides specifically other pun- 

nality of treatment of the subject matter He ishment for children under sixteen (L 1909, 

especially follows St Matthew, and ends his ch 478, New York) The object sought by 

story where St. Matthew ends his Juvencus the New York law, which is similar to that 

IS of importance as an early experiment m imita- in other states, is to relieve children who 

tion of a classical model. He takes Vergil as commit minor offenses from the stigma and 

a model, and as Dr. Hatfield’s minute study disabilities of a public record of crime so 

of Juvencus shows, the direct citations in- as to give them the maxinium chance and 

elude every book of the Georgies and jEneid, (‘ncouragement to make their future conduct 
and not a few passages m the Eclogues normal The criminal law now very generally 

He never quotes entire more than half a verse holds children under seven incapable of com- 

and this but rarely.” The combination of mitting crime in the legal sense, and a child 

Christian subject matter directly from the between s(*ven and fourteen years of age is 

gospels and the close imitation of Vergiliau entitled to the presumption of innocence of a 

style made Juvencus a popular educational guilty knowledge that he was doing wrong, 

work in the Middle Ages, a popularity which though at this age mens rea, or intent to do a 

continued into the sixteenth century Colet criminal act, may be shown by evidence and the 

in drawing up the Statutes for St. Paul’s School, child held to full responsibility 

1518, requires that the boys be taught specially It is less than a century since the attitude of 
in *''Christyn authors that wrote theyre wys- the laws of England and the United States, 

dome with dene and chaste laten other in and the practice of the courts in condemning 

verse or in prose,” and specifically names and sentencing very young children to bar- 

Juvencus (with other authors) to serve as barous penalties for trivial offenses revealed 

school authors to be read. little knowledge of the mental life of children 

The preface or prologue to the Hislona and less regard for their possible reformation. 
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Thiough association with hardened tTiniinals 
and every form of vice during the period of 
police custody, court proceedings, and subse- 
quently in jails and prisons when under sen- 
tence, the record reads like a deliberate attempt 
on the part of the State to manufacture crimi- 
nals Happily a very different effort is now 
made in all civilized countries, based on a better 
understanding of the psychology of child life 
and a better appreciation of the environmental 
factors in fixing responsibility for crime, which 
lias for its aim reformation and prevention 
rather than punishment. Now every possible 
device is sought to keep the child away from tin* 
contaminating influences of police methods, 
criminal court procedure, jails, and prisons, and 
to deal with juvenile delinquency through the 
educational machinery of a children’s court, 
with its special juvenile probation officers, and 
with the cooperation of parents, school authori- 
ties, and all public and private agencies dealing 
with children. Only a beginning has been 
made and the change in purpose necessitates so 
many new adjustments which only time can 
bring about that doubtless mucli of our present 
achievement in dealing with juvenile delin- 
quents will seem to future generations to fall 
as far short of justice to the child as the record 
of the past looks dark and dreary to us 

Character and Extent of Juvenile Delin- 
quency — Very trivial offenses may constitute 
delinquency, and the present tendency in 
juvenile legislation is to enlarge thescojx'of the 
law in order to bring conduct that may (‘asily 
lead to more serious crime under preventive 
and proliational control Thus the Colorado 
law includes under delinquents yiersons under 
sixteen years of age charged with visiting 
saloons, jumping on moving trains, wandeiing 
aimlessly about the streets at night or about, 
railroad yards, using vile or obscene language, 
associating with immoral persons, as well as 
those who violate state laws and city or village 
ordinances Truancy is usually dealt with in 
the hrst instance by the truant officer or by the 
school authorities, and therefore doe‘s not appear 
often in court cases Foi the entire countiy it, 
would doubtless appear numencally neai tlie 
top of the list of offenses charged against juve- 
nile delinquents 

Owing to the varied and changing definitions 
of the law, no general or comparative statistics 
of juv(‘nile crime throw any satisfactory light 
on the most frequent forms of juvenile delin- 
quency 

The following table gives a summary of the 
business of several of the more important and 
best organized juvenile courts, covering the 
year 1908, as taken from a report of Miss M. Z 
Doty to a subcommittee of the New York Child 
Welfare Exhibit. The figures are approximate 
and not comparable because of the different 
bases of organization and procedure in the differ- 
ent courts, but they serve to show the aggregate 
numbo- of children coming before these courts, 


and something as to the probabh' serious or 
trivial character of the conduct that brought 
them into court. 


JuvBNiLE Courts 

Total 

Sent 

TO Rb- 
FORMA- 
TOKIFH 

Put on 
Pro- 
bation 

Sent to 
Homes 
for 
Neg- 
lected 
Chil- 
dren 

Re- 
leased t 

New York City 
(Manhattan, 
Bronx, Brook- 

1 1409 

1722 

1649* 

564 

7501 

lyn) .... 

4475 

776 

648 

216 

3061 

Chicago . . 

3761 

772 

1679 

1025 

255 

Columbus, O 

1200 

154 

331 

276 

273 

Indianapolis 

1760 

100 

289 

26 

310 

Milwaukee, VVis 

926 

86 

544 

97 

199 


* Paroled Thoro was no probatjoii svstein m Manhattan in 
this year 

® Includes those aeriuitted, suspended sentences, and dismissed 
eases 
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ENTS 

Total 

Total | 

Minor 

Act’S 

Crimi- 

nal 

OlIIKR 

Ol- 


1 

1 

i 

A(’Th 

H N8LS 

New York 

2401) 

9000 

6000 

2000 

1000 

Brooklyn 

1 539 

1198 


119S 


Chieago 

1650 

2100 1 

500 

1000 

()00 

("olumbub, O 1 

400 

785 1 

235 

2(K) 

350 

Indianapoliis . j 

80 

1 

270 

30(> 

100 

Milwaukee ' 

170 

770 j 

160 

460 

150 


Dr (j iStanley Hall gives a remarkable sum- 
mary of the record evulenccs of juvenile faults, 
immoralities, and crimes in Adolescence (Vol I, 
ch 5, pp 325-410), which gives data for many 
countries and jiresents many considerations of 
value concerning the nature and charactei 
of juvenile delinquency In New York City 
two thirds of the cases brought into the 
Children’s C’ourt were technically charged 
with violation of section 720 of the penal law, 
which in effect makes playing baseball in th(' 
city streets or any form of annoyance in public 
places and on jiublic conveyances a misde- 
meanor The majority of cases in the children’s 
courts of other cities which children are sum- 
moned for, or charged with, like minor offenses, 
more often reveal changes in the natural envi- 
ronment of the child and the absence of proper 
provision for the natural, and, under slightly 
changed conditions, liarmless acts of normal 
child life rather than a depraved or inherently 
criminal disposition. 

A recent study of delinquent children 
brought to court in Chicago during the first 
ten years from June 1, 1899, when the first 
juvenile court in the United States was estab- 
lished in Chicago, to June 30, 1909, covered a 
total of 14,183 children, about equally dis- 
tributed over the ten years. Of these, 11,413 
were boys and 2770 were girls. Up to 1905 the 
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court had jurisdiction only of children under of the girls were put on probation Twenty- 
sixteen years of age, but a change in the law one and three tenths per cent of the boys and 
that year gave the court jurisdiction up to seven- 515 per cent of the girls were committed to 
teen for boys and eighteen for girls Among institutions, and 16 9 per cent of the boys and 
the boys 22 per cent were fifteen years of age, 10 per cent of the girls were cases continued 
18.6 per cent were fourteen years, 14 6 per indefinitely or dismissed, while the remaining 
cent thirteen years, and 13 per cent twelve years cases (2 5 per cent boys and 1 4 per cent girls) 
of age. The largest number of girls range from were disposed of otherwise, 
fourteen to seventeen inclusive, with the maxi- Another interesting fact in connection with 
mum per cent 26 3 at fifteen years the analysis of these Chicago cases shows that 

An analysis of the offenses which were the 67 9 per cent of the boys and 79 7 per cent of 
cause of these children being brought to court the girls appeared in court only once in this 
is interesting, and shows that more than half ten-year period, while 86 2 per cent of the boys 
of the delinquent boys were charged with vio- and 96.7 per cent of the girls were in court 
lation of rights of property (“ stealing from the twice or less 

railroad heads the list; stealing money Causes of Juvenile Delinquency — Much 
comes second, junk, third, shop-lifting, fourth, may be inferred as to causes of juvenile delin- 
breaking into empty buildings, fifth, stealing quenej'^ from what has be^n said as to its char- 
froni parents, stealing and driving away with acter and extent Specific and convincing 
horse, motor, or bicycle, stealing gum, fiuit, statistical evidence is not available, but recent 
candy, or tobacco, stealing jngeons, ducks, studies of cases that come befoie juvenile 
stealing newspapers and miscellaneous thefts courts in the large cities indicate that environ- 
follow in due order) A careful studv of mental conditions play Ihe largest lole ('on- 
these cases led the investigator. Dr Breckin- gestion in living quarters, the absence of play- 
ridge, to comment Without minimizing grounds or any outlet for normal phvsical ac- 
the dangers into which a bov mav be led, it tivities of youth, inadequate or ill-adapted 
seems clear that a considerable number of schools, and commercialized amusements which 
these acts are not vicious, but are perfoimed exploit the normal desire foi recreation, taken 
in a spirit of harmless adventure* and without colleetiv(‘ly constitute a group of environmental 
realization of their possiblv serious conse- conditions which in the large city play havoc 
quences with the growth and development of childhood 

Next after stealing, to which is credited 50 8 Parental neglect and irresponsibility plays, 
per cent of the offenses, comes incorrigibility perhaps, the second most important role 

(21 7 per cent), disorderly conduct (16 2 pei This in turn is attributed in part to the long 

cent), malicious mischief (6 5 per cent), va- woiking day of the father, to widowhood, 

grancy (2.3 per cent), immorality (1 6 p(‘r cent), and to conditions of pov(Tty that require the 

dependent charges, — drunkenness of })a rents, mother to be away from home at work either 

lack of care, etc (8 per cent), truancy (7 for long hours or at hours when the children 

per cent), miscellaneous offenses (1 4 per cent) arc free from the control or supervision of the* 

This makes the total 102 per cent Two pei school The ju\enile court as a public agency 

cent represents cases counted twice, that is, to deal with dehiKpient and neglected children 

brought into court under two diffen'iit charges has b(*en (*xtend(‘d to cover negl(‘ct, and in many 

The total number of cases brought into court states, as originally in Colorado, the paient or 
was 11,641. parents or legal guardian who is responsible 

Of the girls (2770) the offenses aie classified for, or by any act encourages, causes, or con- 
as follows stealing (15 per cent), incorrigi- tributes to the delinquency of the child is guilty 
bility (42 8 per cent), immorality (31 4 per of a misdemeanor This enables tin* court to 
cent), disorderly conduct (6 7 per cent), ma- bring the parent into court on a charge directly 
licious mischief ( 2 per cent), vagrancy ( 1 per connected with the delinquency of the* child, and 
cent), dependent charges (3 3 per cent), mis- by suspending sentence the paient can piacti- 
cellaneous ( 1 per cent), not reported ( 4 ])<*i cally lx* made the agent of the court to carry 
cent) The charge of immorality is somewliat viut the sent(‘nce of tlu* court und(*i th(' siqier- 
different from that in the cas(* of bovs, and intendenee and diiectioii of tlu* court 
usually signifies that the girl has been going in Poverty and dependenci* would seem to be 
bad company, or in the street day and night, responsible for a great deal of delimiuency if 
or has a bad reputation, or is staying away we regard the n'coids of tin* court as its sole 
from home in company with vicious peo})le, is measure Many persons believe that children 
strongly suspected of being immoral, or is ought not to be brought into court at all on a 
charged with using vulgar and obscene Ian- charge of destitution or poverty, and it is certain 
guage Every effort is made to protect girls that tlie courts are always embarrassed to know 
from the charge of immorality, and where the how to deal with such cases, which would seem 
evidence is not clear the offense charged is more properly to belong either to private chari- 
usually incorrigibility. ties or to officials of the poor^ law than to 

In the treatment of the cases just cited juvenile courts Definite commitments to in- 
59 3 p(‘r cent of the bovs and 37 5 per cent stitutions in the case of orphan children or of 
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children who must be taken from their parents administrative machinery of the government, 
because of improper guardianship would still can also serve to bnng into effective coopera- 
have to be settled in a court of justice and tion for the better protection of the child and 
should of course be put witlun the jurisdic- the improvement of its surroundings through 
tion of a juvenile court probation and other proper methods and court 

Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency — The procedure every child-helping resource of the 
Juvenile Court, — The movement for separate community, — parents, teachers, social work- 
courts for children began in Massachusetts in ers, playgrounds, neighborhood centers, settle- 
1869, and although measures were taken to ments, churches, and institutions of all kinds 
secure them, no jirogress was made The idea It can secure for the child a physical examina- 
was, however, adopted in Adelaide, South tion and proper treatment for physical defects 
Australia, in 1898, and soon after this example It can do all of these things under the continu- 
was copied in Toronto. As now known, the oiis and wise supervision of the court authorized 
first juvenile court in the United States was or- at anv time to intervene on behalf of the welfare 
ganized in ('hicago in 1899, and is now an of the child and exercise the full compelling 
institution very generally found in the largei authority of the State. The courts of last 
cities of the country, as an adjunct of then resort have construed the laws creating juve- 
judicial system It has spread as an institu- nile courts so as to uphold this broad exercise 
tion vciy rapidly even beyond the borders of of power on the ground that this is a power 
the United States, and is now recognized in which has been used from earliest times by the 
England and throughout Europe as a distinc- English chancellors, who in some of the oldest 
tive American contribution to social adminis- cases held that the right to take a child from the 
trative progress In many places, as in New custody of its parents existed where the father 
York City, it is grafted upon the regular ju- ill-treated or was cruel to infant children, was 
dicial system. In Manhattan, the New York drunken or debauched, or whose domestic rela- 
("hildren’s C'ourt, as it is called, is known as the tions tended to corrupt and contaminate his 
children’s part of the second division of the children 

Court of Special Sessions. Two of the judges of To separate the child offender from the adult 
the (Jourt of Special Sessions sit in turn, threi* criminal, to make the court an agency for rescue 
months at a tune, in the Children’s Court, and as well as punishment, and to bring home to the 
it has its regular quota of court officials and parent a lealizing sense of the great responsi- 
police officers Until recently it had no proba- bility for the wrong-doing of his child, and to 
tion officers, but agents of the Society for the avoid the necessity for commitment of chil- 
Prevention of (hiK'lty to Children acted as dren to jail, — are among the prime objects 
official investigators and parole officers of the of the juvenile court 

court, now there are eighteen probation officers England through the Children’s Act of 1909 
The ])roccduic of the court is that of (see (’hildhood. Legislation for the Con- 
thc criminal court, with slight modification sekvation and Protection of) has made pro- 
dependmg upon the attitude and personality vision for juvenile courts by authorizing the 
of the judge on the bench. This is not a good appointment of special children’s magistrates, 
sample of what the Children’s Court ought to and while, as yet, little progress has been made 
be, as conc(‘ived by those who regard it as a in providing different rooms or buildings from 
new device for handling children in a new way those in which other sittings of the coiirt are 
without neccs.sarily implying any new legal held and thus giving to the juvenile court a 
principles or any radical changes in our juris- distinctive character of its own, the legal ma- 
prudenc(‘ chinery exists, and only a more hberal copstruc- 

Thc model juvenile court seeks to express a tion of the act by the home office is necessary 

new attitude of society toward juvenile delin- to accomplish this result. 

quency which will make the welfare of the child A great deal depends on the physical ma- 

and the good of tlu* State sufficient grounds on chinery of the juvenile court for its best success 

which to base the right of the court to control A separate building constructed on different 
the custody of tlie child and to })ei mit the couit, architectural lines from the traditional court- 
if necessary, to take the child from its natural house and se])arat(‘d from the machinery asso- 
parents oi guardians, provided its welfare is ciated with police ai rests and prosecuting meth- 
th(‘ determining factor The juvenile court ods is desired Even in densely populated 
thus becomes, not an instrument for prosecut- areas the impossibility of providing separate 
mg a criminal, for the juvenile delinquent hence- courts m sufficient numbers to be readily acces- 
forth is not to be regarded as a criminal, but siblc for all the children suggests the further 
the agent of the State for the purpose of pro- necessity of creating some local agencies other 
tecting and conserving a great and fundamental than police courts for hearing and sifting minor 
interest of the State, which is the well-being of complaints, sending only the more serious ones 
each individual cluld whose well-being for any to the children’s courts. 

cause IS not pioperly safeguarded by its natural The existing practice in many communities 
protectors or guardians. of assigning the regular judges and using the 

The juvenih' (!ourt, organized as part of the regular couithouse foi part time in the work 
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of the children's court may be an intermediati^ 
step to an improvement on existing methods 
where there is no children's court, but it is not to 
be commended as a solution of the diftculties 
or as a way of achieving the aims of a proper 
juvenile court. The detention house, or a 
place where children may be kept in custody 
pending trial or investigation of their cases, or 
for brief periods of necessary confinement, is 
an important adjunct of the children’s court, 
and should differ as much from the ordinary jail 
as the children’s court is different from the 
regular court. The essence of juvenile court 
procedure, however, consists in a proper system 
of probation. 

Juvenile Probation — The New York Pro- 
bation Association defines probation as a 
means of disciplining and seeking to inipiove 
offenders without committing them to correc- 
tional institutions This is applied both to 
children and adults in New York State, and now 
in many jurisdictions. The “ fine ” system is 
rapidly losing favor, especially in dealing with 
children, where the parent invanably paid the 
fine and was the one punished, or the child 
went to jail in default of payment and was 
put under influences likely to instil or develop 
criminal tendencies Some method of tieat- 
nient that will lestrain children from continu- 
ing in evil ways and at the same time help them 
to overcome bad influences and encourage them 
to attend school regularly, keep away from 
harmful places and unfit companions, and con- 
duct themselves with some regard for the rights 
of others is so univcrsallv needed, and proba- 
tion, properly safeguarded in a way to secure 
appointment of efficient probation officers, so 
admirably meets this need, that its adoption is 
spreading rajiidly Massachusetts enacted the 
first probation law in 1878, whicli for two years 
apiilied only to Boston, then to the entire state, 
and both to juvenile and adult offenders Illi- 
nois, IVfiniK'sota, and Rhode Island were the next 
states to adopt probation laws in 1899, more 
than twenty years aftei Massachusetts had 
pointed the way New Jersey and Vermont 
followed in 1900, winch brought the list up to 
SIX states, but by the (‘lul of another decade 
(1910) thirty-eight states and the Distnct of 
('olumbia applied probation to children, and 
twenty of these states to adult offenders 

The prmcijiles of probation are simple, but 
their application difficult So much depends 
on the personality of the probation officer 
In many places such offu;ers are appointed as 
part of the spoils system in politics, and even 
where, as in very few cavses, civil service appoint- 
ments are made, it is difficult to secure compe- 
tent persons and to get adequate appropriations 
lur the payment of enougli probation officers 
so that efficient work can be done without over- 
burdening the probation officer with more cases 
than he can handle with due regard to the deli- 
cate nature of the woik and thoroughness in its 
execution Several states, like Massachusetts 


and New York, have provided for state supervi- 
sion of probation work through a state proba- 
tion commission, and in this way secure more 
unifonn and better results. 

Volunteer and unpaid probation officers are 
relied upon in some communities to perform 
such work They can be used as aids to public 
salaiied officers, devoting their whole time to 
their professional duties. The paid probation 
officer serving as a public official under state 
supervision is essential to secure the best results, 
and the volunteer can best serve as an aid and 
supphmientary force The expense of the pro- 
bation svstem is not large, and when considered 
in relation to the saving in the cost of mainte- 
nance where persons are put in jails or public 
institutions, it is a real economy. The “Big 
l^rother” movement was started in 1904 by the 
Men’s Club and Bible Class of the Central 
Presbyterian Church of New York through the 
efforts of Mr. Ernest K. Coulter, Clerk of 
the Children’s Court of Manhattan, to secure 
a Protestant probation officer to look after 
Protestant children m the court as Jewish and 
( ’atholic children were being looked after by rep- 
resentatives of their own religious bodies The 
idea of the movement is that a man shall take 
one boy, make a friend of him, and helj) him and 
his family in any wa}^ he can, that is, be “ a big 
brother ” to him The projier assignment oi 
boys from the court to the most suitable per- 
sons among volunteer big brothers, the securing 
of records and reports of what is done with the 
boys and the instruction and guidance of big 
brothers demands a central organization and 
supervision which has led to the incorporation 
of a board of directors The cooperation of the 
Y M.C A. and the pait use of its plant foi 
big brother boys has been secured and plans 
have been considered to organize the movement 
on a national scale, but thus far it has been diffi- 
cult to get sufficient financial support to t(\st 
fully its possibilities A woman’s auxiliary 
known as the “ Big Sisters ” has been started 
to deal with girls 

Recent Legislation — The statutes enacted 
in 1910 on probation, juvenile courts, adult 
contributory dehnquency and dependency, and 
juvenile detention homes are cited by chaptei 
and date in the report of the New York Probation 
Commissioners for 1911, while similar statutes 
for earliei years are given m previous reports 
of that commission in 1910 adult contribu- 
toiy delinquency laws were enacted in Vii- 
ginia, Rhode Island, New York, and Kentucky, 
while the probation system was extended oi 
ado])ted for the first time in the District ol 
Columbia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
New York, Vermont, and Virginia, and statu- 
tory provision for detention homes was enacted 
in Maryland and New Jersey 8 M. L 

See CITIZENSHIP, PJducation for, Child- 
hood, Legislation for the Conservation 
\ND Protection of; Humane P]ducation, 
Penology, P^ducational Aspects of; Re- 
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to Employment Report on conclition of Women 
and (’hlld Wage-earners m the United States 
Prepared undei Diiection of United States (kiiiir 
of Labor (Washington, 1911 ) 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 

KALAMAZOO COLLEGE, KALAMAZOO, 
MICH — A coeducational institution, char- 
tered as the Michigan and Huron Insti- 
tute, in 1833, and later changed to the 
Kalamazoo Literary Institute. For a few 
years following 1837 the school was affiliated 
with the University of Michigan In Feb- 
ruary, 1855, the institution was chartered as a 
college. Women were, from the first, admitted 
on equal terms with men. A theological sem- 
inary originally planned was early abandoned 
The Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating 
body of thirty-six, elected in three classes, one 
class being chosen each year to serve three years 
There arc no fraternities. Presidents of Kala- 
mazoo College liave been the Rev JAB Stone, 
1855-1 863 , John M Gregory, 1864-1867 , the Rev 
Kendall Brooks, 1868-1887, the Rev Monson H 
Wilcox, 1887-1891, Theodore Nelson, 1891-1892, 
and Arthur Gaylord Slocum, 1892 The institu- 
tion maintains undergraduate courses leading 
to the bachelor’s degrees m arts, and science , 
the entrance requirements are fifteen units 
The degree of A M is given for one year’s 
graduate study in residence. Grounds, build- 
ings, and equipment are valued at $142,000 
The productive endowment is $460,000, yielding 
an annual income of $22,000 There are (1912) 
thirteen members of the instructing staff The 
enrollment, in 1911-1912 was 186 C. G. 

KANSAS CITY UNIVERSITY, KANSAS 
CITY, KAN — A coeducational institution 
established in 1896 under the auspices of the 
Methodist Protestant Church It includes Mather 
college, college of theology, college of music, 
Kansas City Normal School, Wilson High School, 
school of elocution and oratory and Kansas 
City Hahnemann Medical College Students 
are admitted on meeting the entrance require- 
ments of fifteen units The degrees of A B , 
B S , Ph D , and B L arc conferred The 
degree of B D is conferred in the theological 
department, for which the entrance require- 
ment IS the A B degree The faculty con- 
sists of fifty-six members, of whom forty have 
the rank of full professor. In 1910-1911 the 
enrollment of students was 445, of whom 
thirty were in the college, sixty-eight in medi- 
cine, and thirteen in theology The faculty 
consists of fifty-six members 

KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, MANHATTAN, KAN — An institu- 
tioii organized in 1863 as a result of the Morrill 
Land-Grant Act of C'oiigress of 1862, and by the 
donation to the state of the grounds, buildings, 
and equipment of Bluemont Central College, 
founded in 1858. The college offers facilities 
for a liberal or a technical education The 
faculties include 186 professors, instructors, 
and assistants, organized into four divisions 
or schools, viz. Division of General Science, 
Division of Agriculture, Division of Mechanic 
Arts, and Division of Home Economics Four- 
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teen four-year courses, each leading to a degree, three teachers and an iiispectoi were to bt 
are offered in the several divisions Graduate elected for one-year terms During 1861 
courses lead to the master’s degree. Prepara- reports show that the schools in existence were 
tory courses are offered, and also short courses mostly subscription schools or private enter- 
of twelve to four weeks each, in agriculture, prises, no state aid was granted that year and 
dairying, and domestic science A department only twelve counties made any returns as to 
of college extension employs a staff of fifteen schools A law providing for a state one mill 
specialists, who devote their whole time to ex- tax was enacted in 1861 In 1862 reports 
tension work consisting of lectures, farmers’ from twenty-eight counties wei(‘ leceivcd 
institutes, social center work, rural education. Between 1855 and 1860 as manv as eighteen 
correspondence courses, and highway, bridge, universities and ten colleges were chartered 
and drainage engineering An agricultural by the legislature, only three of which sui- 
experiment station with a central station at vived, two of the three becoming state insti- 
the college and four branches had an annual tutions 

budget for 1911 of $102,500 An engineering In the constitution of 1859 dehnite proMsion 
experiment station conducts investigations of was made for a KState Superintendent of Public 
engineering problems The campus consists Instruction and for county superintendents, 
of 160 acres, and the experimental farms of for the preservation of the school lands and for 
5130 acres The college has twenty buildings a board of school fund commissioners, and 
devoted to instruction and laboratory pur- for the establishment of a state universitv 

poses The library contains 60,000 volumes and the preservation of its funds The (nluca- 

The total budget for 1911 amounts to $563,000 tioiial provisions of the 1859 constitution have 
The enrollment of resident students for 1910- remained unchanged to the present time 
1911 was 2407 After the settlement of the sla\erv difficulties, 

the eastern portion of the state i)egan to fill up, 
KANSAS, STATE OF. — First organized and the increase in population was still moie 
by Congress as a separate territory in 1854, lapid after the close of the Civil Wai Th(‘ 
and admitted to the Union as the thirtv-fourth number of oiigmal scliool districts m 1865 
state in 1861 It is located in the north was 222, in 1866 it was 986, and in 1870 it was 
central division, and has a land area of 2068 In 1863 the first teachers’ institute was 

81,700 square miles In size it is about tin* held, and the State Teachers’ Association was 

same as that of Minnesota and one third laigei organized In 1863 LawTence University, chai- 

than all the New England states For admin- tered in 1859, became tht‘ State University of 
istrative purposes the state is divided into Kansas (gr), Blueniont College, chartered in 
counties, and these in turn into cities and 1858, became the Kansas State Agncultuial 
school districts In 1910 Kansas had a iiopu- College (q v ), and the bill establishing a state 
lation of 1,690,949 and a density of population normal school was signed In 1864 the issu- 
of 20 7 per square mile t»-nce of bonds for school buildings was first 

Educational History — The Jesuits were the authorized, and the State Superintendent was 

first teachers in the territory, opening schools directed to hold a teachers’ institute m each 

at a number of places for the instruction and senatorial district in the state In 1868 the 

conversion of the Indians A white school holding of teachers’ institutes was changed 
was opened at what is now Kansas Citv, in from one in each senatorial to one in each 
1844, but the school which is usually rcgaided judicial district In 1869 the examination ol 
as marking the beginning of free schools in teachers was taken from the county superm- 

Kansas was opened at Lawrence in 1855 tendents and given to a county board ol 

Four constitutions were prepared by differ- examiners of three, of which the county supei- 
ent parties and conventions, viz in 1855, 1857, intendent w^as the chairman In 1870 a 
1858 and 1859 The constitution of 1859 district tax foi library purposes was authorized 
was finally accepted by Congress on the admis- In 1870 a second normal school was estab- 
sion of the state In each of the four constitu- lished at Leavenworth, in 1872 one was estab- 
tions, provision was made for a state system lished for colored students in connection with 
of education, and somewhat similar provisions Qumdaro University, and iii 1874 a third 
with reference to education were contained in school was established at Concordia In 1876 
each of the four In 1855 school trustees were the appropriations for all schools were cut off. 
required to report to the Secretary of State and all but the one at Emporia were definitely 

In 1857 a territorial superintendent of n-bandoned The land endowment saved Em- 
schools was appointed to look after the school poria, and appropriations for it were resumed 
lands though little was done toward the open- a few years later In 1873 the State Board of 
ing of schools before 1859 In 1858 county Education was created and given power to 
superintendents were provided for, but the examine teachers for state certificates. In 
office was abolished the next year In 1860 1877 a four-weeks teachers’ institute was made 

township trustees were directed to divide their obligatory in each county, and the control 
townships into districts and the district system of the institute was transferred, m part, to 
was definitely established. For each district the county superintendent. About 1870 the 
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movement for public high schools began, and 
111 1885 the State University abandoned its 
preparatory department, after which the devel- 
opment of high schools was rapid In 1897 a 
state textbook commission was provided for, 
m 1899 high school books and school supplies 
were also to be adopted, and in 1901 it was 
made unlawful for any one to offer to sell to 
trustees any book, map, chart, or piece of 
apparatus not approved by the commission 
and having a minimum price fixed by them 
In 1903 an efficient compulsory education 
law was enacted, and an extra tax for indus- 
trial training authorized In 1903 the State 
Hoard of Education was given power to pre- 
scribe a course of study for th(* schools of the 
state, a good child labor law was enacted, 
and a tax for county high schools was pioA'ided 
in 1907 educational requirements foi the office 
of county superintendent were added 

In 1909 normal training in high schools and 
academies was provided foi, and $30,000 slntc 
aid voted for this purpose, the school land laws 
were revised; the Barnes high school law 
validated, and provision was made to lic(‘ns(‘ 
business colleges to canvass for students in the 
counties. The legislation of 1911 was tin* 
most important enact(‘d by any legislature 
The minimum term was raised from five to 
seven months, and state aid grant(*d to weak 
districts; the standards for certification were 
to be increased gradually, and the State Board 
of Education given power to naiiu* and to in- 
crease requirements, consolidation of districts, 
and the provision of transjiortation weie made 
easier, city boards of education weie reduced 
m number, and made elect iv(‘ at large', town- 
ship high schools were authorized, t|ic high 
school normal training law of 1909 was extended 
and grants for agricultural instruction added; 
free high school tuition for rural pupils was 
provided, joint county institutes wi're per- 
mitted; and the salaries of county superin- 
tendents were materially inci eased 

Present School System — At the head of 
the school system of the state is a State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, a State Board 
of hklucation, a Board of School Fund CUmi- 
missioners, and a School Textbook Commis- 
sion. The State Superintendent is elected by 
the people for two-year terms He has genei-al 
supervision and management of the educa- 
tional interests of the state, gives official 
ojnmons to the county superintendents, pre- 
pares all blanks and forms, and edits the school 
laws biennially, visits each county biennially, 
and makes a biennial report to the Governor., 
apportions the school fund to the counties; 
and advises with the county superintendents 
as to the time and place of holding their normal 
institutes, and the selection of an institute 
conductor The State Board of Education 
consists of the State Superintendent, the Chan- 
cellor of the University of Kansas, the President 
of the State Agricultural College, the President 


of the State Normal School, and thi’ee school- 
men, appointed by the Governor with the con- 
sent of the Senate and for two-year terms This 
Board meets at its own pleasure, and its chief 
function is to prepare uniform examination 
questions for use in the county examinations- 
to examine teachers for state certificates and 
state diplomas; to approve colleges and normal 
schools, both within and without the state, 
and place them on the accredited list for the 
exemption of their graduates from all or jiart 
of the state examinations; and to prescribe 
standards for the certification of kindergarten 
and manual training teachers, and to prescribe 
the course of instruction in manual training 
schools 

The State Superintendent together with the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney-General 
constitute the Board of Commissioners for the 
management and investment of the state per- 
manent school fund, the normal school fund, 
and the university fund. The State Superin- 
tendent IS Secretary of the Board. All school 
districts issuing bonds must first offer them at 
par to the Commission, thus insuring that all 
the school funds may be kept safely invested 
all the time 

The School Textbook Commission consists 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
ex offino, as chairman, and eight ])ersons, 
apiiointed by the Governor for four-year terms, 
the Senate approving, and not more than five 
from the ranks of any one political paity 
This (.Commission adojits a uniform senes ol 
textbooks for the (dementary and high schools 
of the state, and fixes the price at which they 
may be sold Maps, charts, globes, and appa- 
ratus must be similaily adopted and a minimum 
price fixed Any city, town, or district nuu 
vote to furnish free books to its pupils, but tin' 
use of the adopted books is made obhgator\^ 
upon all. 

For each county there is a county superin- 
tendent, elected by the people for two-year 
terms He is required to visit schools, keep 
detailed records of many kinds, make quarterly 
and annual reports to the State Superintendent , 
apportion the school moneys to the districts, 
determine and change school district hiu's, and 
discontinue depopulated districts, hold an 
annual normal institute of four weeks in length, 
divide his county into from one to five truancy 
districts and nominate a truant officer for 
each to the county commissioners, to open 
schools, employ teachers, and levy a school tax 
sufficient to maintain five months of school in 
case school directors fail or refuse to do so, 
and to act as agent and supervisor of the orphan 
and reform school pupils indentured in his 
county, visiting each twice a year and report- 
ing as to their condition and progress. For 
his services he receives a salary of from $600 
to $1800 a year, varying with the school popu- 
lation of his county The county superin- 
tendent together with two competent persons, 
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holding hign-grade teachers’ certificates and 
appointed by him, constitute' the county 
board of examiners. This board conducts 
quarterly examinations, using epK'stions pr(‘- 
pared by the State Board of Education, and 
grants four grades of county teachers’ certifi- 
cates. Cities of the first and second class are 
exempt from the county examinations, and 
any school district (‘luiiloving ten or moie 
teachers may have its own board of (‘\amineis 
and examine its own teachers lloldeis of 
state certificates and normal school ceitificati's 
are exempt from such local t'xaminations. 

The counties are divided into school districts, 
each having a district board, consisting of a 
director, a cleik, and a treasurei, each elected 
for three-year terms (htics having a popula- 
tion of 15,000 or over constitute (aties of the 
first class and are governed by boards of edu- 
cation of SIX members elected at huge Cities 
of from 2000 to 15,000 population consti- 
tute cities of the second class, and are governed 
by boards of education of six members also 
elected at large (htu's of 250 to 2000 people 
constitute cities of the third class, but, unless 
provided for by special law, these are governed 
as school districts The treasurer of the boaid 
has charge of the moiu'} of the distiict or citv, 
and the clerk k(‘(‘ps all records and makes an 
annual rejiort to the school meeting and to th(‘ 
county superintendent An annual school 
meeting is jirovided for, and its powers set 
forth The annual mei’ling of the district may 
by vote, it the county 8U])ermtendent concuis, 
discontinue its schools, and pay an adiommg 
district to teach its pupils for one or more 
years, and still retain its integrity as a dis- 
trict , or it may v^ote to annex the district 
to an adjoining district or city, or to con- 
solidate Its schools with those of one or more 
other districts 

School Support — The state originally re- 
ceived the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections 
(2,801,306 acres) for common schools, two 
townships (46,080 acres) for a university, 
90,000 acres for an agricultural and mechanical 
college, and 30,380 acres of salt lands for a 
normal school The common school lands 
have been sold and a permanent common school 
fund of $8,500,000 has been built up So large 
IS the number of school children m Kansas that 
the income from this fund is worth only about 
ninety cents per census pupil, five to twenty- 
one years of age, per year It is apportioned 
to the counties and from the counties to the 
districts semiannually on this basis The 
one-mill state tax enacted m 1861 was later re- 
pealed. Strong efforts have been made within 
the last ten years to secure a new state school 
tax, but so far they have been unsuccessful. 
The university lands have produced an endow- 
ment of $145,000; the agricultural college 
lands, $500,000; and the normal school lands, 
$2701,000 The chief reliance of the schools 
18 on local taxation, which may go up to 


mills. District boaids must levy up to that 
rate if necessary to maintain a si'vcn months’ 
school (hties may also levy local taxes for 
schools uj) to 6 mills if of the first class, 9 mills 
if of the second class All cities and districts 
may, in addition, levy a tax of from ^ to 1 null 
for industrial training, and i to 2 mills addi- 
tional for library purposes About 85 per cent 
of the total expenditun' for education comes 
from local district taxation 

Educational Conditions — Of the total 
population, about 95 per cent are white and 
IK) per cent are native born The foreign born 
arc largely English, German, and Swedish 
There are few cities in the state, and about 
75 per cent of the total population live in 
rural districts 

Since 1903 the state has had a good com- 
pulsory attendance law, and since 1905 a good 
child labor law Each count}^ is dnnded into 
Irom one to five truancy districts, and a truant 
officer IS appointed to see that the law is en- 
forced C’lties form independent truancy dis- 
tricts In 1900 Kansas stood thud in the 
percentage of literates (2 9 per cent) in th(* 
total population, Iowa and Nebraska alone 
having less The estimated value of the school 
property of Kansas is $18,000,000, or an 
average of about $1900 for each schoolhouse in 
the state Since 1903 th(‘ state has offered anl 
lor industrial instruction (manual training and 
domestic science), duplicating anv amount 
raised and expended up to $250 a year in each 
place Separate schools lor the colored race 
are not permitted except in the cities of the 
first class and the high school at Kansas Citv, 
Kan , but a i‘ecent lejiort of the State Super- 
intendent rei'omniends such change in the law 
as will permit of then establishment 

Teachers and Training — About one fourth 
of the teaching force each year is composed of 
inexperienced teachers, and about 80 per cent 
are teaching on second and third grade couiitv^ 
certificates About 5 per cent are normal 
graduates For the training of these, and tlu' 
improvement of those in service, a teaclu'rs’ 
normal institute, of not less than four w(*eks’ 
duration, must be held in each county each yeai 
Adjacent counties may combine for a union insti- 
tute The time and place of holding the institute, 
as vv'ell as the institute conductors to be em- 
ployed, must be approved b}^ the stale superin- 
tendent, and all conductors must be certificated 
for the woik by the State Board of Education. 
A State Teachers’ Reading Circle, under the 
direction of a board chosen by the county super- 
intendents’ section of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and with the State Superintendent as 
ex offLcio Chairman of the Board, outlines a 
course of reading each year for the teachers of 
the state, and all examinations for state teach- 
ers’ certificates must include reading circle 
work as one of the examination subjects. For 
the training of new teachers, the state main- 
tains three normal schools, and has made ex- 
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tensive provision for normal training classes in 
the high school of the state, with annual state 
aid. 

Secondary Education. — The law provides 
for three kinds of high schools, — district, 
umon, and county. Cities and single districts 
may establish a high school for their own chil- 
dren, which must be maintained out of the 
ordinary district funds, ('ounties may estab- 
lish county high schools for all the children of 
the county, liy election and majority vote, and 
levy a special county high school tax up to six 
mills for the support of the same Aiiv two or 
more school districts may vote to unite to foim 
a union for the purposes of providing higher 
instruction, in which case each district main- 
tains its separate schools and the umon district 
IS a separate superimposed district, with power 
to levy regular district taxes, but the share 
paid by each district is in proportion to the 
number of children attending the union dis- 
trict. The support of all high schools is by 
local taxation, except that, since 1905, anv 
county not maintaining a county high school 
may vote to levy a general county high school 
tax of from one fourth to threi* mills on all 
county property except that cities of 16,000 in- 
habitants or over arc exempt, and to apportion 
the proceeds of such tax pro rata among the 
diffenuit high schools of the county in propor- 
tion to the average daily attendance m each 
Pupils in non-high school districts m the poorer 
(bounties are provided with free tuition m ad- 
jacent high schools. State aid is granted for 
normal training classes ($500) with $250 addi- 
tional if they also offer courses in agriculture and 
domestic science 

Higher and Special Education — The Uni- 
versity of Kansas (qv), opened m 1866, and 
the State Agricultural College (qv.), opened in 
1863, are the two higher institutions maintained 
by the state In addition to these two state 
institutions, eighteen denominational colleges 
offer higher education within the state 


College 

Location 

Opened 

Control 

For 

Highland University 
Baker College 

Highland 

1867 

Presb 

Both sexes 

Baldwin 

1858 

M K 

Both sexc-s 

St Benedict’s Col- 

Atchison 

1858 

R C 

Men 

lege 





Ottawa College 

Ottawa 

1865 

Bapt 

Both sexes 

Washburn 

Ht Mary’s 

Topi'ka 

1805 

Cong 

Both sexes 

St Mary’s 

1869 

R C 

Men 

Bethany 

Lindsborg 

Emporia 

1881 

Luth 

Both sexes 

Emporia 

1883 

Presb 

Both sexes 

Kansas Wesleyan 

Salma 

1886 

M K 

Both sexes 

University 





Southwest Kansas 

Winfield 

1880 

M E 

Both sexes 

(’ollege 

Midland College 





Atcluson 

1887 

Luth 

Both sexes 

Cooper College 

Sterling 

1887 

U Pres 

Both sexes 

Fairmount College 

Wichita 

1892 

Cong 

Both sexes 

St .lohn’s Lutheran 

Winfield 

1893 

Luth 

Men 

Kansas City Uni- 

Ksnsa < 

18<i6 

Meth 

Both sexes 

versity 

McPherson College 

C ity 

MePiurson 

1897 

Prot 

Ger 

Bapt 

Friends 

Both sexes 

Friends University 

Wiehita 

1898 

Both sexes 

(’ampbell College 

Holton 

1903 

U B 

Both sexes 


Since 1899, the state has made special appro- 
priations for the partial support of Western 
Umversit}^ at Qumdaro, an institution founded 
for freedmen ” before the days of emancipa- 
tion The Governor also appoints a majority 
of its Board of Trustees, thus virtually making 
it a state normal, agricultural, mechanical, 
and domestic science school for tht‘ coloreil 
race The state has similarly jiracticallv 
adojited the Topeka Industrial and Educa- 
tional Institute, a western Tuskegee, and 
makes small annual appropriations for its 
partial support The state also maintains th(‘ 
Soldiers' (Orphans’ Home at Atchison; th(‘ 
State School foi the Deaf at Olathe, the Stale 
School for the Blind at Kansas City, Kan , 
the Boys’ Industrial School at Topeka, and 
the Kansas Industrial School for Girls at 
Beloit E P 

References : — 

A Colunihian of Education in Kansas, compiU'd 

by KiiiiHas Kduoatois (Topoka, ISO.S ) 

Bl\(’kmak, Prank W Higher Education in Kans.is 
Ctre Inf U S Bu) No !i (Washing- 

ton. 1000 ) 

OonstitutioiiH of Kanban, 1S55, 1S57, 1858, 1850 
Law'i RdaUng to ttu (Unnnion SfhooU of Kansas, 1011 cd 
Ropts Supt Rubl Inst} A'aasa.s, annual 18b 1-1 870 , bi- 
ennial, 1877-1878 to date The First Hicn Ib'pt , 
1877-1878, pp 34-4‘J, contains an outline of the 
history of odination in Kansas from 1854 to ls7() 

KANSAS, STATE UNIVERSITY OF, LAW- 
RENCE, KAN — A coeducational institution 
forming part of the free public school system 
of the state, and established by act of legisla- 
ture in 1864 Seventy-two sections of land 
had already been set apart for the purjiose ))^ 
Act of C/ongress in 1861 Th(‘ institution was 
opened at Lawrence' , the citizens ol which 
provided the first building, in 1866 The la\^ 
school was opened m 1878 the school of phiu- 
macy in 1885, the school of engineering in 
1891, ill 1896 the graduate school was organ- 
ized, and in 1899 a full school of medicine 
was instituted , in 1909 the school of education 
and division of university extension were 
added. 

The government of the University is vested 
in a board of seven regents, six of wdiom are 
appointed by the Governor and who hold 
office for four years The departments of 
instruction of the Umversitv are as follo^As 
graduate, college, fine arts, law, pharmacy, 
medicine, summer session, (‘dui^ation, univer- 
sity extension. The entrance requirements 
are fifteen units except in the medical school, 
where two years of college work are required, 
and in the law school, where, after 1912, one 
year of college work will be necessary. All the 
departments offer four-year courses leading to 
their appropriate degrees, except the law school, 
where only a three-year course is given leading 
to the LL.B. Advanced degrees, including 
A.M., M.S., and the Ph D., are conferred foi 
work in residence. The total registration in 
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1910-1911 was 2398. The teaching staff con- 
sists of 176 professors and 65 instructors and 
assistants. 

KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
SALINA, ELAN — A coeducational institution 
founded in 1886 under the auspices of the 
Northwest Kansas Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Academic, collegiate, nor- 
mal, musical, commercial, and oratorical de- 
partments are maintained Candidates are 
admitted on about eight points of high school 
work On completion of the appropriate 
courses the degrees of A B , Ph B., and B 8. 
are granted The faculty consists of forty- 
three members 

KANT, IMMANUEL (1724-1804) —The 
most important and commanding figure in the 
development of later modern culture, and the 
author of the intellectual and moral revolution 
which brought forward and fashioned a radical 
(^oru;eption of the significance of humanity 
He was born of humble parentage in Konigs- 
berg, Germany The advantages that came to 
him in youth through his education during eight 
years in the Collegium Fredeucianum weie due 
to the devotion and wisdom of his mother, the 
material assistance of a maternal uncle, and the 
belief 111 his ability by the family pastor, F A 
Schultz, who was also a leader in the movement 
known as Pietism Despite his poverty, he 
(jompleted a course at the university in his 
native city (1740-1746), intending, as sometimes 
supposed, to prepare himself for the CJiurch 
This alleged purpose waned as ho passed on in 
the acquisition of culture iii many fields under 
the influence of Knutzen and Tesko, professors 
of philoso])hy and physics, respectively The 
following nine years were passed as a tutor in 
several families near Konigsberg, and brougiit 
to him valuable personal and pedagogical experi- 
ences 

In 1700 Kant returned to the university, 
and, (pialifying as a private lectuiei in mathe- 
matics, physics, and jihilosophy, was destined 
to pass over forty years as an eminent teaclier 
in this one institution His six years’ service 
as a librarian in the castle library aftei 1766 
(‘lUibled him to expand his acquaintance with 
litei’aturc in all its branches Having earliei 
(h'cliiK'd the vacant chair of poetry, lie was pro- 
moted in 1770 to the ])rofessorship of logic and 
metaphysics. His brilliant and popular lec- 
tures covered a wid(‘ rangi* of subject, s, as was 
then the custom of members of the philosophical 
faculty Arnoldt’s iiujuiry into the range and 
repetition of Kant’s h'ctures is in itself an inter- 
esting sketch of his yersatility He lectured 
on logic 54 semesters, metaphysics 19, physical 
geography 46, moral philosojihy 2S, aiithro- 
])ology 24, theoretical physics 20, mathematics 
16, natui*al right 12, (Uicyclopedia of jrhilos- 
o])liv 11, pedagogy 4, besides on a number of 
o. ) ‘i subjects He created and gave academic 


standing to physical geography and anthro- 
pology, despite his lack of travel His active 
teaching ceased in 1796, owing to the infirmi- 
ties of age By the exercise of strong will he 
overcame the physical weakness of his youth, 
and by regulating his daily life by principles he 
fashioned a character that is one of the noblest 
models of self-education 

Before Kant became the author of the revo- 
lutionary critical philosophy, his mental de- 
velopment carried him through several inter- 
esting phases Equipped as a student with the 
Leibnitz- Wolffian philosophy, he turned his 
attention to the more scientific iiroblems of 
the material univeise He held to the unity of 
the physical woild, advocated a mechanical 
dynamism for the explanation of its phenomena, 
elaborated the nebular hypothesis to account 
for its origin, and gave foreshadowings of the 
conception of evolution (A General Natural 
History and Theory of the Heavens, 1755) 
These years were succeeded by a period of rather 
quiet and uncertain empiricism in which th(' 
influence of Hume and Rousseau seemed to 
inqiress him The Dreams of a Spirit- Seer 
explained by the Dreams of Metaphysics (1766), 
was written apparently to show the impossi- 
bility of knowledge beyond experience 

In 1769 a “great light’’ came to him which 
brought out clearly the contrast between na- 
ture (to be explained by causality), and spirit 
(whose essence is to be found in morality and 
religion) In his inaugural dissertation. On 
the Forms and Principles of the Sensuous and 
the Intellectual Worlds (1770), he had advanced 
so far as to sec that jihysical science^ and 
philosophical idealism aie but two aspects of 
knowledge and reality which human expcnenci' 
unifies In a letter to Herz (1772) there is th(‘ 
first definite intimation of the settling of the 
real jiroblern that he tiled to solve Then fol- 
lowed the silent and lonely years of refli'ction 
which resulted in the Critique of Pure Reason 
(1781) and marked the beginning of the philo- 
sophical ri‘ volution that is still in progress Tin' 
new method of “criticism ” shows the possi- 
bility of experience and science by discovering 
the a prion forms of space and time and the 
twelve categories possessed by leason, and liy 
establishing the princijile of human self-con- 
sciousness as the maker of nature and the uni- 
fier of experience Tlu' subjective and syn- 
thetic basis of all truth of natuie was mad(' a 
basis for the objective' and metaphysical value of 
moialitv^ as ('xpressed m the “ categorical im- 
pel ative ’’ of the (Antique of Piactical Reason 
(17S8) The systematic rounding of his think- 
ing was reached in the a'sthetical and teleologi- 
cal principles of the Critique of Judgment 
(1790) The completeness of his attack on the 
problem of the unity of experience appears 
from the attempted harmonization of the three' 
Critiques b\ giving a psychological foundation 
to the first in intellect, to the si'i'oiid in will, 
and to the third m the feelings. His senice to 
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philosophy became a harmonization of ration- 
alism and empiricism, of dogmatism and 
skepticism in the method and results of criti- 
cism,^^ making possible the radical develop- 
ment of idealistic philosophy which greeted 
Germany within a decade after his death. 

The influence of the critical philosophy grew 
slowly The less than thirty publications on 
it after three years grew to one hundred and 
fifty in five years, and fell but little short of 
three thousand books, pamphlets, and articles 
by 1804. Kant became the center of a contend- 
ing mass of friends and foes An anonymous 
philosophical book (by Fichte, 1794) was im- 
mediately attributed to him Three years 
later Fedor, who in an early review of the first 
Critique called him a Herkeleian and thus drew 
from Kant the Prolegomena to Every Future 
Metaphysics that can appear as Science (1783) 
and eventually the famous second edition of 
the Critique (1787), was on his own admission 
literally forced out of his chair of philosophy 
at Gdttingen because he could not seem to 
understand the Konigsberg philosopher Im- 
jiortant additional writings of Kant are Idea 
of a Universal History, etc (1784), F undamen- 
tal Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals and 
Metaphysical Foundations of the Natural Sci- 
ence (1786), Religion within the Limits of Mere 
Reason (1793), The Metaphysics of Ethics 
(1797), Anthropology with Reference to Prag- 
matic Ends (1798), Logic (1800), Physical 
Geography (1802), and On Pedagogy (1803), 
the last three being edited by two of liis pupils 

Kant\s contributions to education as a prac- 
tice and a theory are to be sought in his long 
career as an effective teacher of the leaders of 
his country, his writings bearing directly on the 
subject, and the immeasurable influence of his 
epistemological and ethical thinking upon the 
cultural and t(*chnicul thought of his own and 
succeeding ages In later years he modestly 
doubted the value of his early efforts as a teacher 
of children, saying, “ there could never have been 
a worse tutor in the world than himself, because 
he could not even apply those pedagogical rules 
which he knew ” As an academic teacher he 
held his chief end to be ^‘to promote right 
opinions, and to inculcate fixed principles in 
minds of native excellence, in order to afford 
the only proper direction tq the development of 
talent ” His high ideal demanded that stu- 
dents should be taught how to think, rather 
than given mere information. The famous 
tribute of Herder in 1792 to his teacher of thirtv 
years before shows the rare command of knowl- 
(‘dge (“ nothing worth knowing was indifferent 
to him^'), the well-developed technique of in- 
struction, and the effective guidance of liberty 
in thinking which made Kant the great teacher. 

Owing to an old university rule, which re- 
(|uired of one of the professors public lectures 
on the subject two hours a week, Kant^s formal 
attention to education was given chiefly in his 
lectures on pedagogy throughout four semesters 


between 1776 and 1787. This material, which 
never received systematic handling, was edited 
by Rink and published as Ueher Padagogik 
(1803) It has since appeared in several Ger- 
man editions, and in one French and two Eng- 
lish translations Kant’s interest in education 
as a topic for reflection probably awakened dur- 
ing the early years when Montaigne was a fa- 
vorite author and Rousseau’s writings riveted 
his attention, and continued to the end of his 
active career. He treated directly, however, of 
only a few questions in education. He drew 
chiefly on the memories of his own expeiiences 
as a teacher, and in part agreed with the peda- 
gogy of the .1 ufklarung as it was exjiressed in 
Rousseau, Basedow, Gampe, and others In 
some of his views he characteristically dejiarted 
from the positions of his contenqmraries and s(‘t 
problems for the nineteenth century, chiefly 
in the evolutionary basis and the moral task of 
education. 

Education is the greatest and hardest prob- 
lem that is presented to man, because its ])U!- 
posc is the attainment of human destiny and 
perfection which consist in absolute moral 
worth. Man can become man through edu- 
cation only The history of the race shows 
progress through education towaid the devel- 
opment of humanity Since* “there are germs 
in human nature” and the unfolding of ‘‘hu- 
inamty from its seeds” does not take j)lac(* of 
its own accord, education is the most necessary 
of all arts A call for an (‘ff(‘ctiv(' rationaliza- 
tion of this ait and foi experinu'iital schools is 
made at the same time that princes and paients 
are criticized foi pursuing the defective aims of 
cxpenence instead of “ the good of the world 
and the perfection for which man is intended ” 
As a pnnciple Kant declares “Children should 
be educated, not with reference to their present 
condition, but rather with regard to a possibly 
improved future state ot the human race, i e 
according to the idea of humanity and its entire 
destiny ” His conception of education includ(‘s 
its necessity, its possibility, its worth, its prin- 
ciples, its art-, and its types. It is necessary, 
because of the great gap existing between the 
rawness of infancy and the human will organized 
into free action under law, and because nature 
alone does not educate It is possible, because 
a “ germinal reason and a quasi-gerniinal mo- 
rality,” as innate capacities, actually equip man 
for peHection It has value, because of the 
absolute worth of goodness as human destiny 
“ It IS morality alone which gives meaning to 
man, and at the same time puts an end into 
educational thought and effort.” It is rational 
and involves principles, and we may therefore 
hope for a future science, wherein every activity 
in the artistic nature of teaching will be placed 
on a firm basis. Education is evaluated also 
according to types of schools, teachers, and 
methods 

The educational solidarity of the individual 
and the race is expressed not only in his wonder 
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whether the education of the individual should 
imitate the development of the race in general 
through its various generations/’ but also in his 
insistence ‘‘ that every phase of educational 
effort must proceed upon a recognition of the 
basis which natural and mechanical processes 
universally present, be it in physical, psychical, 
cultural, or moral education, in the constant 
endeavor to hand the child over to a free, ra- 
tional, individual independence ” 

Kant’s treatise ” on pedagogy was divided 
into two parts On Physical Education (§§ 34- 
90) and On Practical Educaiwn (§§ 91-113) 
The former includes all natural or mechanical 
processes, the latter all that has refenuice to 
freedom. The development of the individual 
is conceived as requiring foui types of (‘duca- 
tional activity, discipline, cultivation, civi- 
lization, and morahzation Discipline includes 
everything pertaining to physical nature, and 
attempts “to prevent the animal natuie fiom 
becoming injurious to human nature,” both 
individually and socially. Under cultivation 
arc included instruction and teaching, which aie 
designed to equip the individual with skillful- 
ness as the means of executing a great variety 
of purposes. Civilization, which is not treated 
by Kant, leads to the acquisition of prudence, 
and the complete socialization of the individual 
Morahzation is the means of bringing the indi- 
vidual to “ acquire that type of mind which 
chooses good aims only ” He chaiged his age 
with developing the first three and omitting 
the fourth type of educational activitv 

The antinomy between constraint and fiee- 
dom haunted Kant constaiitlv He letuins 
repcatedlv to the ciuestion “ How shall 1 cul- 
tivate freedom under conditions of compul- 
sion? ” His only dehnite recommendation with 
respect to the plan of instinct ion was the intro- 
duction of “a catechism of right,” an outline 
of which he furnishes in the Mciuphysnal 
Elements of Ethics (1797). The method pro- 
posed invites children to apply the moral law 
to concrete cases of conduct, and thus become 
conscious of it and accept it as the one obli- 
gatory principle of the will. Moral education 
differs in aim and in method from the cultural 
development of the mental capacitu's of the 
individual The ethical conception of duty also 
became the basis for religious pedagogy His 
insistence on freedom as the essence of man’s 
intelligible character and the v(*iy opposite of 
causality as the key to empirical character 
greatly influenced the educational theorv of th<‘ 
following century, as is instanced in Herbart’s 
polemic against transcendental freedom, and 
its continuance by his followers. 

Kant disapproved of a state scheme of edu- 
cation, because it was too narrow and misdi- 
rected. The development of humanity being 
the end of education, “ the basis of its plan must 
be cosmopolitan’ \ Princes also distort educa- 
tion by seeking merely to make men “citizens” 
who are to be used to further the immediate 


purposes of the State His great interest in 
Basedow’s philanthropic institute at Dessau 
was therefore due to his belief in this experi- 
ment as promising a way of true educational 
reform 

The philosophy created by Kant was itself 
a system full of pedagogical motifs by reason of 
its acute analysis of inner experience and its 
recognition of the creative power of pure 
reason It also becaim^ fruitful in opening 
the current epoch of west(*rn thought in whicli 
the pedagogy as well as t he philosophy of Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, Sehopenhauei, Herbal t, 
Schleiermaeher, Schiller, (ioeth(‘, Niemey(‘i, 
Schwarz, and their nuimuous followers radiated 
throughout the miietecmtli centuiy K. F B 
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KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, SIR JAMES 
PHILLIPS (1804-1877) — First Seeretary of 
the (’ommittee of (’ouncil on Education in 
England and Wales, was born at Rochdale, 
Lancashire, in 1804, the son of Robert Kay 
As a boy he was employed in a bank belonging 
to a relation at Roehdale, but in 1824 entered 
the University of Edinburgh as a student of 
medieine, becoming M D 1827 He had a 
brilliant university couise during which, both 
in Edinburgh and m Dublin, he studied the 
condition of the poor After graduating he 
settled at Manchester as a jihysician and 
served as medical office! of the Ancoats and 
Ardwick Disjiensury situated in one of tlic 
poorest and most crowded districts of the city 
During the outbreak of cholera in 1832 he was 
devoted in his attendance at the cholera hospital 
The experience gamed during this epidemic 
and as seeretary to the Manchester Board of 
Health impressed upon him the social danger 
of the insanitary surroundings of the poor In 
1832 he published a pamphlet entitled The 
Moral and Physical Condition of the Working 
Classes Employed in the Cotton Manufacture 
in Manchester the disclosures of which led to 
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local measures for sanitary and educational 
reform He was an ardent supporter of the 
Anti-corn Law movement He was appointed 
in 1835 Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, 
and for some years served in that capacity hrst 
in Norfolk and Suffolk and afterwards in the 
metropolitan district As a Poor Law official 
he became more than ever convinced of the 
necessity of national educational reform In 
1839, when the Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil for Education in England and Wales was 
first appointed, in order to administer the par- 
liamentary grant for public education in Creat 
Pntain, Dr Kay (as he was then called) was 
appointed the first secretary of the Committee, 
l)(‘ing allowed to retain for a time the superin- 
tendence of the metropolitan schools for pauper 
children under the Poor Law Board He thus 
became the first secretary of the Education 
Department for England and Wales 

Hand in hand with his intimate friend and 
colleague under the Poor Law Board, Mr. 
Edward Carleton Tufnell (born at Chichester 
1806, educated at Eton and Balliol College, 
Oxford, and subsequently director of Green- 
wich Hospital), Dr Kay worked out apian for 
establishing a training college for the prepa- 
ration of teachers who would devote their lives 
to the care of hapless pauper children in the 
Poor Law Schools of Norwood The condi- 
tion of these children was deplorable Kay 
and Tufnell conceived the idea of establishing 
a training college, the discipline and spirit of 
which should fit and inspire young men for 
this task of mercy and rescue Their first 
step was to travel in Europe in order to ac- 
quaint themselves with the best that- had been 
done in other countries for the professional 
training of teachers destined for the schools 
of the poor After visiting Holland, Prussia, 
and France they went into Switzerland, 
attracted by what they had heard of the work 
of Pcstalozzi (who had died in 1827) and of 
Fellenberg and Father (hrard {qqv ) who weie 
still engaged in tlieir educational work Re- 
turning to England, Kay and Tufnell found 
premises at Battersea in West London The 
house still forms the nucleus of St John’s 
College, Battersea In 1840 the college was 
opened for the admission of students, the fiist 
pupils being some boys selected from the 
school of industry at Norwood in view of the 
excellence of their conduct and their intel- 
lectual promise The period of instruction in 
the 1 raining school was to last for three years 
and to be followed by two years’ employment 
as pupil teachers in the Battersea village school 
during three hours of every day The new 
training college, which was maintained at the 
private cost of Kay and Tufnell, was cordially 
supjiorted by philanthropists in all parts of 
the country and quickly grew into an institu- 
tion of considerable size The whole of the 
liousehold work was committed to the charge 
of the boys and young men. The masters 
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partook the same diet as the pupils The aim 
was that the teacher of the peasant’s child 
should himself be acquainted with the peasant’s 
duties In this, the first organized training 
college for men teachers in England, the first 
Secretary of the Education Department resided 
during the critical years in which he built up 
the administrative fabric of English public edu- 
cation under the supervision of the civil State 
The success of the college was great In 
1843 Kay (who had assumed the name of Kay- 
Shuttle worth on his marriage in 1842 with 
Janet, daughter and heiress of Robert Shuttle- 
worth of Gawthorpe Hall, near Burnley) 
handed over the college to the committee of 
the National Society (qv), by whom it has 
been conducted with increasing usefulness, 
though with great modifications in its cur- 
riculum and mode of life, to the present day 
In the meantime Kay-Shuttleworth had 
thrown himself with vigor into the new work 
of the Education Department On his appoint- 
ment as Secretary, the Ministers of the Crown 
had given him a special injunction to assert 
the civil influence in education The first 
steps were to propose (1) the establishment of a 
great training college for teachers, and (2) the 
inspection of all schools receiving government 
aid The first of these schemes was wrecked 
by dissensions between the civil power and the 
ecclesiastical bodies on the subject of the 
religious instruction to be given m the college. 
The second fiart of the plan, viz. inspection, 
was entirelv successful, the whole weight of 
the Benthamite tradition favoring the adoption 
of the plan It was because the idea of a state 
training college broke down that Kay -Shuttle- 
worth and his friend Tufnell determined to 
establish the training college at Battersea at 
their own expense Their indomitable courage 
and personal self-sacrifice won the day Estab- 
lished by private effort, the college became the 
first of a long succession of training institutions 
During the early years of his secretaryship, 
Kay-Shuttleworth proved himself biilliantlv 
resourceful in administrative ideas He pei- 
suaded the government to employ John 
Hullah to introduce a modification of th(‘ 
Wilhelm method (the fixed doh system) into 
the teaching of singing in elementary schools 
It was an application of th(‘ Pestalozzian 
method of ascending from the simple to th(' 
general through a clearly analyzed series of 
steps Hullah’s efforts were extraordinarily 
successful Kay-Shuttleworth also introduced 
Pestalozzian methods of the teaching of arith- 
metic and geography He was also the first 
to insist upon the teaching of drawing as an 
indispensable part of elementary education 
In 1843 the Committee of Council, on Kay- 
Shuttleworth ’s advice, began to give regular 
grants in aid of (1) the erection of teachers’ 
residences; (2) the purchase of school furniture 
and apparatus; and (3) the establishment of 
training colleges under the management of 
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religious bodies or approved educational so- 
cieties This gave a decisive turn to English 
policy in regard to national education The 
idea of a State monopoly in elementary educa- 
tion was definitely abandoned. Under Kay- 
Shuttleworth’s influence the State entered 
into a partnership with the religious and 
voluntary associations for the improvement of 
the education of the poor This concordat 
between the civil state and the religious or 
voluntary associations was the keynote of 
Kay-Shuttleworth’s policy. In an eloquent 
pamphlet entitled The School in Us Relations to 
the State, the Church, and the Congivgntion, 
issued anonymously with tlie sanction of the 
government, Kay-Shuttleworth expounded the 
policy of the new Minutes and vigorously 
defended the idea of a concordat between 
the State and the religious bodies against the 
secularist party on the one hand and the anti- 
govcrnmental ecclesiastical wi iters on the other 
Owing to a breakdown of health from over- 
work, Kay-Shuttleworth resigned his office of 
Secretary of the Committee of Council in 1849 
In the same year he was created a baronet 
Recovering from his illness he devoted himself 
with ardor to pulilic work He was vice- 
chairman of the Central Relief Committee 
duiiiig the cotton famine in Lancashire, 1861- 
1865 He served on the Royal C'ommission 
on Scientific Instruction (Duke of Devonshire, 
chairman) from 1 870 H 873 His later yeais 
weie occupied with reforming the administra- 
tion of several local grammar schools, especially 
(liggleswick and Burnley He died m London, 
1877 

Kay-Shuttleworth was the true begetter of 
the modern English system of elementary edu- 
cation aided by the State. The training of 
teachers, public inspection of schools, the pupil 
teacher system, the combination of secular in- 
struction with religious teaching and with 
liberty of conscience, and the synthesis of con- 
tributions from the government treasury and 
from local benefactors were iirommcnt features 
ol his plan, and all of them have persisted with 
modifications down to the present time 
Matthew Arnold said with justice that, ^‘when 
at last the system of English elementary edu- 
cation comes to stand fully and fairly formed, 
Kay-Shuttleworth will have a statue He 
combined in his own person the administrative 
decision of the Benthamites, the philanthropic 
ardor of the samtary reformer and the reli- 
gious zeal of the Anglican statesman 

M. E. S 
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KEAGY, JOHN M (1795-1837). — Ameri- 
can advocate of the word-method of teaching 
reading He was educated in private schools 
and graduated from the university ol Pennsyl- 
vania in 1817 111 turn he was principal of the 

Harrisburg Academy and the Friends’ High 
School in Philadelphia, and professor in 
Dickinson College He became interested in 
the work of Pestalozzi and his Ameiican dis- 
ciple, Joseph Neef {q v ), and became an ardimt 
advocate of the word method of teaching read- 
ing in opposition to the alphabet method then 
in use His educational writings include Essay 
on English Education (1824) and Pcstalozzian 
Pnmer, or First Steps in Teaching Phildien 
the Art of Reading and Thinking (1827) 

W S M 

KEATE, JOHN (1773-1852) - IL^admas- 
ter of Platon College from 1809-1834 He 
was educated at Eton and King’s (’ullege, 
Cambridge, where he distinguished himself in 
classical scholarship He giaduated B.A in 
1796 and was elected fellow In 1791 ho was 
appointed assistant master at Eton and m 
1809 became headmaster His whole career 
\vas a struggle with the frequently tuibulcnt 
and rebellious boys, disclipine was bad, and he 
suffeied many indignities Under such con- 
ditions the state of scholarship was poor 
Keate’s chief elaim to fame as headmaster was 
his constant and \\holesale use of the biicli, 
on one occasion he flogged as many as eighty 
boys Many stones are related of the flogging 
headmaster He distrusted bovs as much as 
Hawtrey and Arnold {qq r ) relied on then 
sense of honor Nor was the staff of niasteis 
of the standard of scholarship usually connected 
with good schools In the end, howevei, 
Keate attained a measuic of ])opularity and 
secured efficient assistants He was able on 
his resignation to hand over to his successor, 
Hawt-rey {q v ), a better disciplined school 
than he had found He sympathized with 
educational reforms, but the problem of dis- 
cipline absorbed the greater part of his atten- 
tion He did encourage oratory and English 
composition and the establishment of debating 
and other societies After his resignation he 
lived in retirement as rector of a country 
church. 
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KEBLE, JOHN (1792-1866). — English poet 
and divine, born at Fairford, Gloucestershire, 
the son of a clergyman from whom he received 
his education until his entry into Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford He obtained a fellow- 
ship at the early age of nineteen, after graduat- 
ing with a double first He was ordained in 
1815 and remained at Oxford until 1823, when 
he became a parish priest In 1827 he pub- 
lished the Christian Year, a collection of reli- 
gious poems which attained a remarkable 
popularity From 1831-1864 he was professor 
of Poetry at Oxford. In 1835 he became Vicar 
of liursley in Hampshire It is, however, 
with the Oxford Movement ” that Keble is 
most generally identified as one of its chief 
leaders and inspirers. Connected with this move- 
ment were his share in the Tracts foi the Times 
and the translation of the Cliurch Fatfiers 
(Library of the Fathers) Keble wrote many 
books on religious topics and in addition to the 
Christian Year was the author of Lyra Innocen- 
tium (1846), and Pradertiones Academmr (1844), 
in which he discussed the theory of poetry On 
state control of schools, which was suggested in 
his day, Keble took the stand that England “ as 
a Christian nation was a part of (^hrist’s 
Church and bound in all her legislation and 
policy by the fundamental laws of that Church 
Keble ('ollege, Oxfoi’d, opened in 1870, was 
named in honoi of Keble, ‘‘ to the memory of 
one of the most eminent and religious writers 
whom the Church of England has ever pro- 
duced, one whose holy example was perhaps 
even a greater power for good than his Chris- 
tian Year ’’ 

See Oxford Movement. 
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KEHR, KARL (1830-1885) — A German 
educator, born in Goldbach, Thuringia, and 
educated at the seminary at Gotha, where he 
was appointed teacher of pedagogy in 1863 
In 1872 he became the director of the seminaiy, 
which position he later exchanged for a similar 
one at Halberstadt, and finally at Erfurt 
Through his efforts in these positions, as well 
as through his numerous writings, he exerted 
a great influence on the training of teachers in 
Germany. His most important work is his 
History of the Methods of Elementary Instruc- 
tion in Germany (Geschichie der Methodik des 
deutschen V olksschulunterrichts) , published with 
the collaboration of a number of schoolmen in 
lcS77 He was the founder of Padagogische 
Blatter fur Lehrerbildung und Lehrerbildungs- 
anstalten. F. M. 
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KEILHAU — A village near Rudolstadt in 
Thuringia, Germany, the scene of FroebeFs 
first school, which he established in 1816 for 
the education of his brother's children and 
others Although founded in Griesheim as the 
Allgerneine deiitsche Erziehungsanstalt, it was 
soon moved to Keilhau Froebel was assisted 
by Wilhelm Middendorff and Heinrich Lange- 
thal; in 1823 they were joined by Johannes 
Arnold Barop, a nephew of Middendorff 
Froelxd left the institution in 1829 Under the 
influence of Barop, who became sole owner of 
the school in 1854, the institution gradually 
developed into a private boarding and second- 
ary school In 1870 the examination for the 
one year military service was held in the school 
for the first time In 1878 Barop died and was 
succeeded by his son, Johannes Barop In 
1892 the Prussian curriculum for secondary 
schools was introduced, but the principles of 
Pestalozzi and Froebel remained, and the in- 
stitution IS still marked by the emphasis on the 
social and cooperative work The school is 
now a Kealschule with Latin as an optional 
subject There are about 100 pupils In 
1896 an alumni association was formed The 
present headmaster is Dr. Otto Wachter 
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Keilhau in Wort und Bild (Leipzig, 1902 ) 

KELLER, JOSEPH EDWARD (1827- 
1886) — Jesuit educator, educated at St 
Louis University. ,He held professorships at 
St Francis Xavier's College, Cincinnati, and 
St. Joseph's College, Bardstowii, Conn. He 
was president of Woodstock College and pro- 
vincial of St Louis University He was 
author of several religious and philosophical 
works. W. S. M. 

KELLNER, LORENZ (1811-1892) — One of 
the most prominent Catholic schoolmen of mod- 
ern Germany, born at Kalteneber, near Heili- 
genstadt, Prussia, and educated at the seminary 
of Magdeburg After a few years' experience 
as an elementary teacher, he was appointed 
to a position in the newly founded seminary at 
Heihgenstadt, of which his father was the 
principal From there he was called, m 1848, 
as school inspector to Marienwerder, West 
Prussia, and later on in the same capacity to 
Trier in the Rhine province, where he worked 
for thirty-one years until his retirement in 1886. 
For several years he was a member of the 
Prussian parliament. He published a large 
number of educational works and articles 
treating of the history of education, the meth- 
ods of teaching the mother tongue, and other 
matters of pedagogical interest. Among these 
may be mentioned: Erziehungsgeschichte in 
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Skizzen und Bildern; Zur Padagogik der 
Schule und des Hauses^ etc His autobiog- 
raphy, Lebenshlatter, Erinnerungen aus der 
Schulweltj is a model of its kind F M 

Reference: — 

W 1 BN 8 TBIN, F. Preu88%8che Pfidagogen der NeuzeU, 
pp. 13-28. (Arnsberg, 1900.) 

KELLOGG, MARTIN (1828-1903) — Uni- 
versity president, graduated from Yale College 
in 1850 and the Union Theological Seminary in 
1854 He subsequently studied at the um- 
versities of Bonn and Berlin in Germany He 
was professor in California College from 1860 
to 1869, when this institution became the Uni- 
versity of California, and continued as professor 
in the University of California to 1893, when he 
was chosen president of the institution (1893- 
1899) He was the author of seveial Latin 
texts and of numerous addresses on educa- 
tional subjects. W. S M. 

See California, University of 

KELTIS, or CELTES, CONRAD — See 

Renaissance and Education. 

KENDRICK, ASAHEL CLARK (1809- 
1895). — College professor and textbook au- 
thor; graduated from Hamilton College in 
1830, and later studied at the Umversitv of 
Athens He was tutor and jirofessor at C'ol- 
gate University from 1831 to 1850, and pro- 
fessor at the University of Rochester from 
1850 to 1880 His published woiks include 
Child’s Book in Greeks Intioducium to Greek, 
and Greek (h'amrnar; he also edited several of 
the Greek classics . W. S. M. 

KENESIS. — See Tropism 

KENNEDY, BENJAMIN HALL (1804- 
1889). — One of the most brilliant classical 
scholars in England during the last century and 
headmaster of Shrewsbury School He be- 
longed to a family of distinguished scholars 
When he entered Shrewsbury School in 1819, 
he at once attracted attention by the remark- 
able quality of his compositions, and while still 
at school he won the Person Prize, one of the 
most important of the classical prizes at Cam- 
bridge University In 1823 he (mtiTcd St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and graduated B A with 
great distinction After serving lor a year as 
assistant master at his old school he was elected 
to a fellowship at his college in 1828 From 
1830-1835 h(‘ was assistant master at Harrow and 
in 1836 he was elected headmaster of Shrews- 
bury. Here his first task was to reduce the 
school to discipline, winch, as in most English 
public schools of the day, was somewhat lax. 

He also paid much attention to the housing ac- 
commodations, then in a very bad state tlirough 
overcrowding While laying chiei stress on the 
classical studies, he introduced French and mathc- 
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matics, geography and history into th(‘ curricu- 
lum, although littk* value was attacheu to any 
of these subjects and none counted for pi omotioii 
Another innovation was the institution of daily 
supervised preparation, atlJetics wore encour- 
aged, religious instruction and devotion were 
strengthened, and the establislmient of a school 
choir encouraged an interest m music. In many 
ways Kennedy’s reforms show the strong infiucncc 
of Arnold (qv) at th(‘ neighboring school at 
Rugby When the inhabitants of Shrewsbury 
claimed that the school was founded as a free 
school m the literal sens(‘, Kennedy wrote a 
pamplilet, Shrewsbwg School, Past and Present 
(1862), to prove that Libnn Siholn (rrammaticalis 
meant a royally chartered sidiool pri'paratory 
for the universities, a view which was 
proved to be baseless (St'e P’ree Schools ) 
Kennedy was not only a remarkable classical 
scholar, but widely read 111 modern literature 
and history As a teacher he ^vas, in spite of 
his impulsiveness, eminently successful, and 
trained a large number of famous scholars lie 
had a remarkable abilitv in writing Latin 
verse, as may be seen in Sahumc Corolla (1850) 
and in Between Whiles, 01 Waqsule Amusements 
of o Walking Life (1882) His influence on 
classical teaching was exercised by his gram- 
mars, esjieciallv the Public School Latin Pnmei 
(1866) and the Public School Latin Pnmer 
(1871), he also edited a number of classical 
texts, including Vergil, the Agamemnon of 
yl^schvlus, and Sophocles’ G^Jdtpus Tyrannus 
He resigned from the headmasterslnp in 1866, 
and in the following year was appointed Regius 
Professor of Greek at (.’ambndge. 
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KENTUCKY, STATE OF — Originally a 
])ait of Virginia, organized as a separate ter- 
ritory in 1790, and admitted as the second 
new state in 1792 It belongs to the South 
Central Division, and has a laml area of 40,000 
square miles In aiea it is jiractically the same 
size as Ohio or Viiginia For administrative 
purposes the state is divid(‘d inlo 119 counties, 
and these in tuin into cities and towns on the 
one hand, and into educational subdivisions 
and subdistncts on the othei In 1910 Ken- 
tucky had a jiopulation of 2,289,905, and a 
density of jiopulation of 57 p('r square mile 

Educational History — Th(' hi st tiermaiient 
settlement was made in 1774, and the first 
lirivate school was opened at Harrodsburg in 
1776 Other schools were opened, and private 
higher schools or academies were established at 
various places before 1800, but these schools 
were very primitive and elenuuitary In 1799 
the foundation of a state university, to be 
known as Transylvania University, was laid 
by the union of Transylvania Seminary, estab- 
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lished })y Virginia iii 1780, and Kentucky 
Academy, chartered by the Kentucky legislature 
in 1794 The institution for a long time re- 
mained but little more than an academy. 
Though a number of private and advanced 
schools existed in the different settlements, no 
general interest in education existed befon^ 
1 820 at least So far as there was any interest, 
it centered aliout the academies, but even they 
did not pros])er, and their lands and funds w('r(‘ 
not infrequently mismanaged oi squandenal 
The state constitution, adopted at the time of 
admission, and a second state constitution, 
adopted in 1799, contained no mention of 
education 

The hrsi legislation with reference to edu- 
cation took place in 1798, when the legislatuie 
granted 0000 acres of land to each of three 
academies and two seminaries. In 1805 
and 1808 acts were passed extending these 
provisions to all the existing counties Per- 
mission to raise $1000 by a lotteiy was also 
given to each institution. By 1820 there vere 
forty-seven county academies in opination, 
though they led but a precarious existenc(‘, 
and their failure as a system of education be- 
gan to be recognized by this time. Between 
1819 and 1829 six colleges were chartered, 
which were destined to compete with and even- 
tually to ruin the chances of Transylvania 
University developing into a strong university 

The first mention of education in a message 
of the (lovernor occurs in the messages of Gov- 
ernor Slaughter in 1816, and again in 1817, 
1818, and 1819, but the legislature took no 
action on his recommendations In Decem- 
ber, 1821, the state made provision for the first 
aid for common schools by providing that one 
half of the net profits of the Bank of the Com- 
monwealth were to be set apart to form a jici- 
manent Literary Fund, but the income, which 
eventually amounted to about $60,000 a year, 
was not spent for education, but was used by 
the legislature for defraying dcficicnces in the 
general state revenues. In 1821 the legislature 
was induced to appoint a commission to 
investigate the question of public education 
and to make a report on the subject This the 
commission did in 1822, reporting in favor of 
fostering Transylvania University as a state 
institution, the retention of the academies as 
training schools for teachers, and the estab- 
lishment of a general system of public educa- 
tion for all, as nearly free as possible. The 
report favored the New York plan, Avith state 
appropriations supplemented by local taxation. 
The document was an able onc,^ but since the 
people were not ready for taxation for educa- 
tion, the legislature did nothing more than 
pnnt the report. 

Louisville had the best schools in the state 
at the time, and in 1829 these were made free 
schools by a city appropriation for support. 
The next year, however, the city reverted to 
tuition fees, which continued up to 1840, when 


the schools were once more made free city 
schools. Night schools were established in 
1834, and a superintendent of schools was first 
appointed iii 1839 

An act to establish ‘‘a uniform system of 
public schools’^ was passed in 1830. This 
gave county courts power to lay off the counties 
into school districts, and the people were to 
elect three trustees for each district. Taxes 
up to SIX and a quarter cents on the $100 and a 
poll tax of fifty cents might then be levied for 
schools So small was the interest in education, 
and so great the unwillingness of the people to 
pay taxes for schools, that few schools were ever 
organiz(‘d, and the law remained practically a 
dead letter The distribution of the surplus 
revenue in 1837 seems to have awakened a new 
interest m education By an act of 1838 
$850,000 of this fund was set aside for educa- 
tion, and the foundation of a public school sys- 
tem was laid By this law a state school fund 
was established; a state board of education and 
a state superintendent of common schools were 
created; and county school commissioners, 
district school trustees, and local taxation were 
jirov ided foi At this time, half of the children 
of school age had n(‘V(‘i been to school, and 
one thud of the adult jiopulation could not 
read or write This law provided a definite 
form of organization, but it took fifteen years 
to overcome the indifleronce and the opposition 
of the legislature and the peojile sufficnmtlv to 
get the law into opiu-ation in every county, and 
no marked jirogress was made until after the 
Civil War In 1840 the state refused to jiay 
the interest on the school fund, and in 1845 the 
state school bonds were destroyed by legislative 
act In 1848 the debt to the school fund was 
recognized and capitalized in the form of a 
bond; and in 1849 a proposal to levy a state 
two cent tax for schools was submitted to a 
vote of the people and adopted The n('^\ 
constitution of 1850, the first to mention edu- 
cation, contained a section which fixed the 
debt of the State to the school fund and de- 
clared it to be inviolate for the purpose of 
Bustaining a system of common schools, and 
another section which provided for the election 
of a state superintendent of public instuiction 
In 1850 a law declaring the debt to the school 
fund a first charge on the rcsouices of the treas- 
ury was carried in spite of the deter mim'd op- 
position of the Governor, and in 1853 some 
kind of a school was finally got into opeiation 
in each county of the state The yearly in- 
come from all state sources was at this time 
but sixty cents per census child By 1863 the 
income had risen to $1.10, but the losses of the 
Civil War caused it to fall to seventy-two cents 
by 1867. In 1865 the state school tax was 
raised from two cents to five cents by popular 
vote, and in 1856 an unsuccessful attempt to 
revive Transylvania University by converting 
it into fi s1at<' normal scluiol was made The 
Civil War for a tune seriously inferniptcd the 
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work of education, and at its close the need of 
educating the negro was added to the educa- 
tional problems of the State 

In 1867 agitation for a better organized and 
financed system of public education was begun 
W the new State Superintendent, Z F Smith. 
Two years later his proposals for an increase of 
the state school tax from five cents to twenty 
cents, with poll taxes and local taxation, were 
approved by the legislature and the people, and 
in 1870, a new school law was enacted which 
laid the basis of the present system In 1S7.‘> 
district taxation was authorized to sujiplmiKuit 
th(* state funds A system of colored schools 
was begun in 1866, when all taxes paid by the 
colored people were set apart for the benefit of 
colored schools, and in 1882 the apportionments 
for white and colored schools weie equalized, 
and the state school tax raised from twenty 
cents to twenty-two cents Since this time 
other additions have been voted, the present 
tax being twenty-six and a half cents In 
1884 county superintendents, elected by the 
people, were substituted for the county com- 
missioners appointed by the county courts, 
the size of districts reduced, and provision 
made for state and county institutes 

In 1891 another new constitution was 
adopted, in which full and definite provision for 
a state system of public instruction was made 
for the first time, and the legislature was 
cliarged with the duty of providing an effi- 
cient system of common schools throughout 
the state ” The school fund was carefully 
defined, the direct-tax refund made by the 
national government, amounting to $606, 
64103, was added to the permanent fund, 
separate schools for the two races were made 
mandatory, the income from the fund was 
required to be distributed without distinction 
as to race or color; and aid to sectarian schools 
was forbidden The revised school law of 
1893 carried these provisions into effect and 
provided, in addition, for the grading of all 
schools a five-months term, obligatory county 
teachers’ associations, and county teachers' 
libraries In 1896 a compulsory school law 
was enacted, which required eight weeks of 
continuous attendance each year from all 
children between seven and fourteen In 1902 
an act providing for county taxation and a 
county poll tax to extend school terms was 
enacted. In 1904 county school book com- 
missioners to select a series of uniform textbooks 
for the schools of the state were provided for 
In 1906 two state normal schools for white 
feachers were established. In 1908 a county 
school district law was enacted which provided 
for a partial abandonment of the school dis- 
trict plan and a partial approach to the county 
unit system. County high schools were also 
provided for. An educational commission was 
also created for the purpose of considering a 
revision and improvement of the school laws of 
the state. 


Present Educational System. — At the head 
of the state school system is a Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, elected by the people for 
a four-year term and receiving an annual salary 
of $2500 He prepares all blanks and registers 
used, issues plans for school buildings; renders 
decisions on appeal; is general custodian of the 
school funds; must travel and visit the schools 
of the state; apportions the state school fund; 
makes plans for the teachers' institutes, and 
holds an annual conference with the institute 
conductors He is also u member ex officio and 
chairman of the State Board of Education, the 
State Board of Examiners, and the Boards of 
Trustees of the three state normal schools, and 
a member ex offiicio and secretary of the State 
School Book Commission. 

The State Board of Education is an ex officio 
body, consisting of the Stale Sufierintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Secretary of State, and 
the Attorney-General It has charge of the 
school fund lionds, makes rules and regulations 
for the government of schools and the manage- 
ment of county teachers’ libraries, and pre- 
scribes and publishes a graded course of study 
for use in the schools The State Board of 
Education, together with the Governor, Audi- 
tor, Treasurer, and Clerk of the Court of Aj)- 
jieals, form the State School Book ( ’ommission, 
which adopts a series of textbooks for the 
schools of the state, acting on the recommen- 
dation of the different county school book 
commissions. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, together with two piofessional 
educators appointed by himself, constitute the 
State Board of Examiners This body ex- 
amines all county sunermtendents and all 
applicants for state diplomas and certificates, 
and prepares, subject to the approval of the 
State Board of Education, all (piestions used 
in the state and county examinations of teardiers 

For each county a county superintendent of 
public instruction is elected by popular elec- 
tion for four-year terms He must hold or 
secure a state certificate or diploma or a county 
superintendent’s certificate He must visit the 
schools of his county, superintend the taking 
of the annual school census and examine and 
report the results, decide all questions touch- 
ing the administrative duty of teacheis or trus- 
tees, pay all teachers on the certificates of the 
trustees, reipiisition the county judge for all 
textbooks needed to supply to indigmts, and 
make an annual settlement with the county 
judge and an annual report to the State Sup- 
erintendent The county judge makes ap- 
pointments, and may remove the superintend- 
ent for cause With the county judgi' oi the 
county attorney, he divides the county into 
districts and groups these into four, six, or 
eight subdivisions. Each district then elects 
one trustee and the different trustees unite to 
form subdivision boards of trustees, of each of 
which the county superintendent is ex officio 
a member, but without a vote except in case 
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of a tic Tlic chill] man of those sulxliMsion report to the StaU‘ Superiutemhml direct 

boaids of liuslees, to^^ether with the eouiitv Graded school districts and cities i’(‘ceive their 

superintendent^ form the (‘ounty hoard of (luota from the state school fund, hut are ex- 
education for the county This body grants enipt from the county school tax levied, if tln^y 

all county teachers’ certificates, and the count> levy a local tax of twenty cimts fo? schools 

superintendent makes a report of all receijd-s The colored race may establish graded schools 

and expenditures to it It employs all teachers on the same terms as the white race, that is, 

for the county high schools and fixes then sal- each race pays for its own Money and taxes 

aries, and may prescribe a course of study for for ungraded common schools are distributed 

the same It detei mines the amount of county without reference to lace or color, 

school tax needed and lays the amount before School Support — The State was admitted 
the financial court of the county It may before the ])ohcy ol making land grants for 

establish new school districts, change bound- education was begun by the national govern- 

aries, and consolidate distiicts It holds the merit and hence received no public land for 

title to all school property, and may condemn schools The permanent school fund of the 

or purchase sites and build and repair school state is largely nominal, being in the form of 

buildings. County boards ar(‘ required to bonds of the commonwealth, the interest on 

establish at least one county high school in which is raised, in part, by direct taxation 

each county not having a four-yeais high school, The state money is apportioned to the counties 

or to unit(; with such a school already in exist- (for the districts) and cities on the basis of the 

eiice, and to arrange for the free tuition of all numbei of census children, six to twenty years 

high school pupils in the county Three and of age, though in making the a])portionnient, 

two year high schools may also be provided, no subdistiict is consideied as having less than 

and all courses shall include domestic science, fifty census children A county school tax of 

manual training, and elermmtary agricultur(‘ not ov(t twenty cents on the $100 and a county 

Th(‘ county superintendent, togetln'r with poll tax of $1 may also be levied by the hscal 

two persons appointed by him, constitute the courts of the county, on the recommendation 

county boaid of examiners This body ex- of the county boaid of education, but all 

amines all candidates for county teacheis’ cei- cities and special tax districts which levy a local 

tificates, using uniform state questions, and tax of twenty cents are exemiit.lrom this so- 

reports the results to the county board of called county tax Any subdistrict may Ica^v 

education The county superintendent, to- a local tax up to twenty-five cents, but ven 

gether with the county judge and the county few do Graded school districts, where es- 

attorriey, constitute a county school book tablished bv eithei lace, may levy a local tax 

commission, of which the county supia intend- up to fifty cents and a local poll tax up to $1 50 

ent IS chairman This body meets, (‘xamincs (’ountv high schools aie maintained out ol the 

the books submitted to the State School Book county school tax 

Commission in response to its advertisement Educational Conditions. — Of the total pop- 
and reports its choice A book to b(‘ adopted illation about S7 per cent arc white and 

must receive a majority vote of the county lii pei cent are negroes Only about If pei 

school book commissions, except that after cent of the population are of foreign birth 

thri'e trials, the books having the largest num- The state is largely rural and agricultural, 7(S 2 

ber of votes may be adopted per cent of the total population living in lural 

The school district law is an attempt on districts, and about 1(> per cent living in 

the part of the state to do away with some of cities of over 8000 inhaDitants The illiteracy 

the evils of the district form of scliool govern- hi the stati' in 1900 was voiv large, 16 5 per 

ment, and is an approach toward the couni v cent of the total jiopulati on ov*^’^ ten years of age 

form of school government Th(‘ number of being illiterate The i)ercent»'ge of illiterates 
trustees for each school district has bt*en re- among the whites was 12 8 jier cent and among 

duced to one, holding office for two years, and the colored people it was 40 1 ner cent This 

he IS a member of a subdivision board of trus- has betui niateriallv leduccd since 1900 
tees Kach trustee is required to siqiervise the Jn matin lal conditions, the schools of the 
school or schools of his subdistrict, compile an state, outside of the cities, make little lietter 

annual school census, and report in writing to showing Schoolhouses and school repairs are 

his division board The division boards eh*<*t still provided hugely by local subscription, 

the teachers for thi‘ ditferent schools, and have though the number built by voting bonds has 

general oversight of the schools Graded school increased within recent years. As late as 1907 

districts, levying a s]iecial school tax for grad(*d 11.5 per cent of the schoolhouses of the state 

schools, may be established by petition and were log houses, and but 1.5 per cent were of 

affirmative vote of the people Huch districts brick or stone. Only 77 per cent of the school- 

may elect their own boards of trustees, who houses are reported as being supplied with 

possess about the same powers as boards of suitable desks and blackboards; 41 per cent as 

trustees for county subdivisions, and who being supplied with globes, maps, and charts; 

report to the county superintendent of schools, while the average value of furniture and ap- 

Gities similarly enjoy special privileges, and paratus was but $57 per schoolhouse, and the 
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average value of schoolhouses and grounds was 
$365 each. In the twenty-five cities of the 
state good school buildings are provided 

The school system of the state is as yet im- 
perfectly organized, and the elementary school 
system is only imperfectly developed The 
establishment of graded schools will help to 
round out the elementary school work, though 
these can be organized only in the more thickly 
populated districts, and few can be organized for 
the negro race under the present laws In 
1906-1907 there were 105 white and thirteen 
colored graded schools in the state No sta- 
tistics as to length of term of the county schools 
are available, other than that only 8 per cent 
of the schools are maintained f(jr miTe than 
SIX months No statistics are available to 
show the number of teachers who have had any 
form of professional training, but the number 
is not large 

Teachers and Training — Up to 1906 the 
preparation of white teachers for the state was 
made in private institutions, but in that vcar 
two state normal schools for white teachers, 
the eastern and the western state noimal 
schools, were established by the legislature, 
and both of these have done good work during 
the short time they have been in oxistenci' 
For the education of colored teacheis the state 
has for some time maintained the Kentucky 
Normal and Industrial Institute for coloied 
persons, an institution offering normal, agricul- 
tural, mechanical, and domestic instniction 

Secondary and Higher Education — Graded 
schools have been oigamzed in many of the 
towns, but a high school systiun for the state is 
only now in the piocess of development The 
new high school law of 1908 jirovides that the 
county boards of education, by 1910, must 
establish one or more county high schools in 
each county not having a first-class (lour-yeai) 
high school, and directs the county boaids to 
pTovide for tlu* free tuition of all jmpils comjilet- 
ing the course of study in the elemental y schools 
of the county The law provides for tlie estab- 
lishment of two, three, and four year high 
schools, and provides that domestic science, 
manual training, and elementary agriculture 
shall form a part of all high school course's of 
study. The funds for providing these schools 
are rather meager, as all county boards of 
education are allowed to levy a county school 
tax of only twenty cents on the $100 lor all 
jiurposes, and out of this fund the high schools 
must be maintained With the awakening of 
the state in all matters relating to education 
which is now under way, a good system of 
secondary schools may be expected to be de- 
veloped before long 

In higher education the state helps to main- 
tain the State College of Kentucky (qr), lo- 
cated at Lexington This institution owes its 
origin to the Land Grants of 1862, the institu- 
tion opening m 1866 In 1880 a state tax of 
one cent was imposed for the benefit of the 


college, and in 1904 an additional appropriation 
of $15,000 per annum was made The institu- 
tion is a combined agricultural and mechanical 
college and a school of science and arts The 
state also maintains the Kentucky Normal 
Industrial Institute for C^olored Persons, lo- 
cated at Frankfort; two normal schools for 
white teachers, the Kentucky Institute for 
Feeble-minded Children at bTankfort, the 
Kentucky School for the Deaf at Danville, 
and the Kentucky Institution for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind at Louisville Ten colleges 
for men or for both sexes, and nine for women, 
mostly denominational, supplement the one 
state institution in providing collegiate instruc- 
tion for the voung people of the state 

E. P. C. 
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KENTUCKY, STATE UNIVERSITY OF, 
LEXINGTON, KY. — A coeducational in- 
stitution founded m 1865 as a Land Grant 
college as a constituent member of Kentucky, 
now Transylvania, University In 1878 the 
agricultural and mechanical college was sep- 
arated from the university and in 1880 was 
moved to Lexington Bv an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly the style and title of the institu- 
tion was changed to State University At 
present provision is made for departments of 
agriculture, mechanic arts, and military science; 
an experiment station is maintained; and in- 
struction IS offered in sciences and classics 
The entrance requirements are about fifteen 
units The university embraces an academy, 
colleges of arts and science, agriculture, civil, 
mechanical, and electiical engineering, law, and 
a school of education The college ot law, to 
which after 1911 only candidates who can be 
admitted to the freshman year of college w^ork 
wall be admitted, gives a three-year couise 
leading to the degree of LL B The School of 
Education courses are aecepted bv the slate 
for teachers' c(*rtificates of different grades 
and duration Thei'e were enrolled in 1909- 
1910, 721 students, of whom 427 were collegi- 
ate, 46 law, and 155 m the academy. The 
faculty consists of 65 members 

KENTUCKY WESLEYAN COLLEGE, 
WINCHESTER, KY — A coeducational in- 
stitution founded in 1863 and under the aus- 
pices of the Kentucky (.Conference, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South It provides pre- 
paratory and collegiate courses. The require- 
ments for admission are fifteen points of high 
school work Courses are offered leading to 
the A B and B.S degrees The A M 
degree is conferred after a year’s work in resi- 
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denue anJ the pieyeutatiou of a thesis. The 
faculty consists of nine professors. 

KENYON COLLEGE, GAMBIER, OHIO. 

— Founded in 1824 as the theological seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
diocese of Ohio The present title was adopted 
in 1891 Candidates are admitted bv certifi- 
cate from high schools or by examination, 
the requirements being fifteen units The 
college courses are divided into four groups, 
the classical course leading to the A B degree, 
the philosophical course leading to the Ph B 
degree; the scientific leading to the B S and 
the literary leading to the B L. The faculty 
consists of twenty members 

KEPLER, JOHN (1571-1630) — One of the 
great astronomers, born at Weil in Wurttem- 
berg ABer attending various schools, he 
entered the University of Tubingen and studied 
classics and theology. He found an oppor- 
tunity to study the Copernican system privately 
and devoted himself to the subject In 1594 
he was appointed to the chair of mathematics 
at Cratz, and had sufficient time to pursue his 
astronomical studies In 1600 he became 
Tycho Brahe’s laboratory assistant and in 1601 
succeeded his master as imperial mathematician 
and astronomer His fii st work which attracted 
attention was the Mystenum Cosrnographicum 
(1596) In 1609 he published Corurnentanes 
on the Motions of Mars, the study of which 
had been assigned to him by Tycho Brahe 
In this work he established two important 
rules (1) of the elliptical movement of planets, 

(2) that the line joining the planet to the sun 
sweeps out equal areas in any two equal in- 
tervals of time In 1612 Kepler became a 
teacher at Linz and continued his inv(‘stiga- 
tions Between 1618 and 1621 he published* 

(1) Epitome of the Copernican Astionomy, in 
which his two previous laws are applied to 
other planets besides Mars, the distance from 
the earth to the sun is given with greater 
accuracy than by previous writers, the eclipses 
of the sun and moon are discussed and ex- 
plained (2) Harmony of the Woild, in which 
he formulated his third important rule that 

The squares of the times of revolution of 
any two planets (including the earth) about 
the sun are proportional to the cubes of their 
mean distances from the sun.” It was also in 
this book that he discussed the music of th(‘ 
spheres,” and gave a musical notation for each 
of the planets. (3) Comets, which included an 
account of the comet later known as Halley’s 
Comet. In 1627 he published the Rvdolphine 
Tables which were based on the observations 
made by Tycho Brahe and himself While 
Kepler is ranked among the leading astrono- 
mers, much of what he wrote is of little value; 
of a mystical temperament, he often gave him- 
self up to wild speculations, allegorical interpre- 
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tations, and astrological explanations and pre- 
dictions. On the whole, however, his method 
of work was scientific, for however fanciful his 
hypotheses may have been, he was untiring in 
correcting these by thorough observation and 
investigation. 
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l^RLIN, ISAAC N (1834-1893) — Educa- 
tor of feeble-minded and backward children 
He was educated in the schools of New Jersey 
and the University of Pennsylvania, taking a 
medical degree in the latter institution in 1856 
He engaged m teaching feeble-minded children, 
and from 1858 to 1892 he was superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania School for Feeble-minded 
Children He was the author of a number ol 
papers on the care and training of feeble- 
minded and idiotic children W. 8. M 

See I"eebiji-Mindedness 

KERSEY, JOHN (1616-1690‘0 — Teacher 
of, and writer on, mathematics In 1650 he 
was teaching in Covent Carden London, and 
afterwards he removed to the Sign of the 
Globe m Chandos Street, St Martin’s Lane, 
London In 1650 he published Arithmetiquc 
Made Easie, or n Pci feet Methode foi the true 
knowledge and practice of Natural Arithmehque, 
according to the ancient vulgar way, without 
dependence upon any other A uthor for the ground'^ 
thereof By Edm Wingate, Esquire The 
Second Edition, Enlarged {at the request and 
with the approbation of the A uthor with divers 
chapter.^) . By John Kersey, Teacher of 
the Mathernatiques The late Professor Augus- 
tus de Morgan described Wingat(‘ as “ one of 
the verv best of the old writeis on arithmetic ” 
Kersey is also associated with h]dwar(l Cockei’s 
Decimal Arithmetic, 1684 On th(‘ title page it 
IS stated “ Whereunto is added also his 
Algebraical Arithmetic according to the 

Method used by Mr John Kersey in his In- 
comparable Treatise of Algebra ” This had 
been published, the first volume in 1673 and 
the second in 1674, as The Elements of the 
Mathematical Art, commonly called Algebra 
This work received the commendation of some 
of the best mathematicians, and became for 
some time the standard work. The Prospectus 
of John Kersey, which appears in the 1650 
edition of Wingate’s Arithmetic, shows the 
mathematical teaching in probably the best 
mathematical school of the times. F, W. 
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KEUKA COLLEGE, KEUKA PARK, NY 

— A coeducational institution chartered in 1892 
as a member of the University of the State of 
New York. The first class was graduated in 
1900. It IS under the auspices of Free Baptists 
and Disciples of Christ It maintains a prepa- 
ratory institute, a college, and a department of 
music. The admission requirements are about 
fourteen units. The Regents College entrance 
diploma IS accepted Tlie college offers courses 
leading at the end of four years to the A B 
and B S. degrees Of the eniollment of 107 
students in 1910-1911, twenty-seven were in 
the college. The faculty consists of fifteen 
members 

KEY. — See Musical Terms. 

KHAYYAM. — See Omar Khayyam. 

KHOWARAZMI — See Al-Khowarazmi. 

KIDDLE, HENRY (1824-1891). — School 
superintendent and textbook author He was 
principal of the first school established by the 
New York Public School Board (1841-1848) 
He was assistant superintendent of schools of 
New York City, under Samuel S Randall (q v ) 
from 1850 to 1870, and city superintendent of 
New York from 1870 to 1879 He was the 
author of textbooks in astronomy, physics, 
and grammar, of a series of school readers, and 
of several manuals for teachers, and was co- 
editor with Alexander Schem of a Cyclopedia of 
Education W S M. 

KIEL, THE ROYAL CHRISTIAN- 
ALBRECHT UNIVERSITY OF -- Founded by 
Duke (dinstian Albert of Holstein-Cottorp in 
1665, tlie plans for its establishment dating 
back to the closing days of the Thirty Years’ 
War, while the imperial decree had been secured 
as early as 1652 from EmptTor Ferdinand III 
by Christian’s father The institution was 
opened under the most promising aus})ices, four 
faculties with a teaching staff of sixtemi pro- 
fessors attracting no less than a hundred and 
forty students at the very beginning, a num- 
ber which rose to almost nine hundred during 
the first decade of the university’s life After 
the death of the founder, the umveisitv was 
seriously impoverished as a result of the strug- 
gles which continued uninterruptedly between 
the house of Gottorp and the kingdom of Den- 
mark. The history of the university at this 
time reads like that of an (‘ighteenth-century 
American college, for we learn of an instructor 
who lectured on history, poetry, elocution, 
natural philosophy, politics, mathematics, aiul 
physics. But the attendance during the wintei 
semester of 1762-1763 had shrunk to three 
students. Brighter days were in store for the 
university, however, for at this time the duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein were reunited under 
Danish rule, and quiet was restored In 1768 


King Christian VII issued a mandate in ac- 
cordance with which all residents of Schleswig- 
Holstein, who pursued university studies and 
looked forward to a career in their native land, 
were compelled to spend four semesters at the 
University of Kiel Even under Danish rule 
the university continued to reflect German 
intellectual traditions and ideals, and politically, 
too, there was a strong sentiment among the 
faculty in favor of a reunion of the duchies with 
Germany. This pro-German attitude came to 
a head in 1848, when several of the professors 
sided with the duchy in its attempt to throw 
off the Danish yoke As a result eight mem- 
bers of the faculty were dismissed after the 
disturbance had been quelled After 1866 the 
university flourished under Prussian rule, in 
1876 a new lecture hall was built, which was 
enlarged in 1902, while a library and a group 
of institutes and laboratories have been elected 
on the University hill. With these improve- 
ments in equipment, and with the growing 
importance of the city as a naval base, the 
attendance of the university has grown 
steadily of late and is still increasing, the sum- 
mer enrollment being larger than the winter 
registration on account of the charming loca- 
tion of the city. The faculty of philosophy 
includes departments of agriculture and veteri- 
nary medicine, while the faculty of medicine 
makes provision for the study of dentistry and 
maintains, among others, a hygienic institute 
and a clinic for nervous and mental diseases 
A student union, the Seeburg, situated on the 
shore of the bay, and, with the exception of 
the Palsestra Albertina at Komgsberg, the only 
one of its kind in Germany, has recentlv been 
comideted The library contains almost 
300,000 volumes and over 25,000 manuscripts 
The annual budget of the university amounts 
to approximately $450,000. Among promi- 
nent former teachers of the university may be 
mentioned Von Jhcring in law, Stromeyer and 
Gohnheim m medicine, Pfleiderer in philosophy, 
Dahlmann, Droyssen, Waitz, and V’'on Treitschke 
in history, Curtius, Mullenhoff, and^ Mobius 
in philology. Hertz in physics, and Eichler in 
botany Klaus Groth, the famous Low-German 
( Flattdcutsch) author, was a docent at Kiel for 
sev('ral years 

The faculty i§ composed of 75 professors and 
64 docents In the winter semester of 1893- 
1894 Kiel ranked nineteenth in attendance 
among German universities, but by 1911-1912 
it had advanced to the sixteenth position In 
the latter year there were enrolled 1861 stu- 
dents, of whom 75 were auditors, the matricu- 
lated students being distributed as follows 
Philosophy 708, medicine 506, law 320, theology 
(Protestant) 52 R. T., Jr. 
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KIEV, UNIVERSITY OF — See Russia, 
Education in 

KILDARE PLACE SOCIETY. — See Ire- 
land, Education in. 

KIN.®STHETIC SENSATIONS —The sen- 
sations which arise from moving the members 
or from lifting weights and similar experi- 
ences are known as kma*sthetie It has been 
shown that there are sense organs in the 
muscles and tendons and in the tissues about 
the joints, and it has also been shown that the 
sensations of movement and the others of this 
group disappear or are weakened whenever 
these sense organs are ansDsthetizcd, or when 
the posterior roots of the cord through which 
their impulses are transferred to tlie brain are 
destroyed, as is the case in the disease known 
as tabes. It is demonstrated that the kin- 
sesthetic sensations arise from the sense organs 
in muscle, tendons, and about the joints 

W. B. P. 
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KINASTON or KYNASTON, SIR FRAN- 
CIS (1587-1642) — English scholar and poet, 
of a Shropshire family He was at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford 1601-1604, and also went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and took his M.A 
there in 1609. lie was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1611. In 1635 Kinaston 
published a Latin verse translation of two books 
of Chaucer’s Troilus and Cressida The object 
was to familiarize foreign as well as English 
readers with Chaucer’s subject matter and is 
an excellent indication of the position of Latin 
at the period for such a purpose Educa- 
tionally, Kinaston is still more important on 
account of his project in 1635 to convert his 
own house in Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
London, following Sir Thomas Gresham’s 
(qv.) example, into a college, which he agreed 
to furnish with books, manuscripts, musical 
and mathematical instruments, paintings, 
statues, etc., as well as charts, experiments, 
secrets, and demonstrations lie drew up The 
Constitutions of the college, which he termed 
the Musaeum Minervae (printed 1636) The 
normal course was to be for three years and a 
half, though it could be prolonged to seven 
years. It was to be confined to gentlemen 
The object of the institution was to prepare 
the nobility and gentry with all necessary 
instruction {e.g. in languages) before under- 
taking foreign travel, which was then a part of 
educational eqmpment. The officers were: 
I. The Regent (in the first instance Kinaston 
himself), who was to “ see performed ” — 
Heraldry, Blazon of Coats and Arms, practical 
knowledge of Deeds and Evidences, Principles 
and Processes of Common Law, Knowledge of 


Antiquities, Coins, Medals, Husbandry, etc 
II. The Doctor of Philosophy and Physic 
III The Professor of Astronomy who was to 
teach Astronomy, Optics, Navigation, and Cos- 
mography. IV. The Professor of Geometry 
to teach Arithmetic, Analytical Algebra, Geome- 
try, Fortification, and Architecture V The 
Professor of Music to teach skill in singing and 
music, to play upon Organ, Lute, Violl, etc. 
VI The Professor of Languages for Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, High 
Dutch VI 1. The Professor of Defence, to 
impart skill at all weapons and wrestling. 

Other subjects to be taught in the Musaeum 
were Riding, Dancing and Behavior, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Writing Further, Kinaston 
intended to have attached a school for “ the 
young gentlemen whose jiarents are desirous to 
have them brought up in the Musaeum from 
their first years ” As much as possible all the 
subjects were to be treated “5// demonstration 
and experiment^' Everv year each professor 
was to give some rarity to the library from 
his own branch of learning. 

It was provided in one of the regulations 
that opportunities should be taken by pointing 
to examples of the leaders in their own tune 
and of their own ancestors to train the schedars 
of the institution to serve as “ an example, 
help, reason, and happiness ” to their mftTiors 
This project fell through on the d(‘ath of Kinas- 
ton in 1642 F. W. 

See Academy, Courtly; Gentry and 
Nobles, Education of. 
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KINDERGARTEN, THE — An institution 
for furthering the systematic development of 
children below the school age by the oiganiza- 
tion of their natural play instincts in accord- 
ance with the principles upon which devoloj)- 
ment is based The name, which signifies a 
children’s garden or gardim of childien, was 
selected by its founder, Fiieduch Fioebel (</ v ), 
because it expressed the idea which he wished 
to convey, of devcloiimeiit directed by a 
knowledge of the organism to be developed, 
and aided by the selection of a right environ- 
ment. There is another aspect of the kinder- 
garten, however, — its social aspect, — of which 
this name gives no suggestion From this 
standpoint it has been defined as ‘^a society of 
children engaged insplay and in various forms 
of self-expression, , through which the child 
comes to learn something of the values and 
methods of sodal life without as yet being 
burdened by its technique.” These widely 
differing definitions indicate the complexity of 
th(' institution 

The kindergarten was the product of Froe- 
bel’s mature years, since he had been a teacher 
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for nearly a quarter century before the idea 
of such an institution came to him It is with 
the kindergarten that his name is chiefly asso- 
ciated, however, and upon it that his fame will 
ultimately rest He himself consideied the 
evolution of the kindergarten as the crowning 
achievement of his educational carc'ei, the su- 
preme effort of his creative genius This was 
due in part to the fact that ho consideied it 
the true foundation for effective school work 
and therefore the right beginning of all t‘duca- 
tion, and m part to th(‘ fact that it embodies 
as in a nutshell the aims, means, and methods 
of edu(;ation as he conceived it 

Evolution of the Kindergarten — The doc- 
trmes which the kindergarten (‘inbodies w^ere 
<i('rived from many sources While Froebcl 
was still a student at the Umveisity of Jena, 
he came into contact with the idealistic philoso- 
phy of which that university w'as the center, 
and by later study he made its vicw\s Ins owm 
That philosophy interpreted the* universe as 
an organic* whole developing by means of a 
self-developing spiritual principh*, and man as 
a part of that whole, whose end is to realize 
himself as one of its members by means of his 
ON n self-activity {q v ) It interjireted the in- 
stitution of society as expressions of man’s 
spiritual nature, and held that that spiritual 
development of the individual could only be 
effected bv ])articipation in them These 
view^s led Froebel to form certain imjiortant 
educational condtisions, — that education is in 
naility a jirocess of development, that because 
man is spiiitual and theiefore creative, his 
development must be effected by means of 
creative self-activity, that since his sjiiritual 
development is achieved by participation m the 
organiz('d life of his fellows education must lie 
social, and that the best agency for his d('\el()|>- 
rnent during the early years is the child’s own 
characteristic form of activity, jilay yAll these 
doctrines Froebel had accepted and ajijihed in 
his work with children of the customary school 
age for many years. The idea of an institu- 
tion for young children in which play organized 
111 accordance with these principles should be 
the sole educational agency did not occui to 
him until he was forced to consider the needs 
of a group of young children in an orphanage 
m Burgdorf, Switzerland, to the directorship 
of which he had been appointed in ISdo It 
w^as toward such an institution that Ins thought 
had been logically tending for some vears, and 
i 1 IS not surprising that when the idea dawned 
upon him, he should have given several years 
to its elaboration 

In the institution which Froebel conceived 
he wished children to play with the freedom 
which they feel in the home, and the person m 
charge to organize and interpret their play 
experiences in the spirit of the mother but with 
an insight that the mother does not ordinal ilv 
l>ossess The carrying out of his idi‘a, there- 
fore, meant that the child gardeuei must b(‘ 


able to meet th(' children upon their own 
plane and lead them to a higher one by guiding 
their natural play impulses Froebel saw, 
however, that, if play was to become an (‘dii- 
cational agency m this sense, it must b(‘ 
organized in several respects The ciistoniaiv 
forms of play needial to be analyzial and 
classified wuth reb'rence to the ends which each 
tends to accomplish in tli(‘ child’s development, 
and a progressive series of ])lay instrumentali- 
ties needed to be devised by which that de- 
velopment could be effected More iinjioitant 
than even these was the determining from a 
careful study of childien what the kaiding ])lav 
interests are' during tin* v(‘ars for which such 
a form ol education w^as intended, and hov\ 
each may best b(‘ oiganized In providing for 
the child’s physical development by means of 
play, for example, his physical status during 
the years between four and six, and the naluie 
and degree of development possible to him, 
must be determined* before plays and games 
for the furthering of that development could 
be devised A like study was needed befon* 
the plays and games that tend towaid social 
cooperation or toward constructive or aesthetic 
effort could be created 

Although the knowledge required foi such a 
study of childien’s play needs was inadequate 
at this period, Froebel undertook the organi- 
zation of the play instrumentalities which liis 
institution called for These instrumentalities 
fall naturally into two groujis, those m which 
no material is needed, and those in which the 
idea requires a medium for its expression In 
the first belong the games of social cooperation 
and contiol These are mainly of tw^o kinds, 
— the dramatic games wdiose purpose is to 
represent the activities of groups of social 
w orkers, such as the farmer, the carpenter, and 
otlnu-s, and the games of skill by means ol 
which the qualities needed for successful social 
effort are cultivated The instrumentalities 
which Fioebel invented for the progressive 
development of the children's constructive and 
lesthetic ])ow^er are the materials knowm as th(‘ 
“ gifts and occupations ” He had emploved 
modeling, weaving, sewing, etc , with oldei 
children, and it w’as with the adaptation of 
these' to voung children that he now began. 
He saw, however, that although progressive 
exercises in each provided for continuity in 
separate lines, the relation between them, 
which he considered necessary, w^as lacking 
He recognized the need, therefore, of a prin- 
ciple of connection, not alone to bind together 
the v^arious forms of creative expression, but to 
furnish a basis for expression of any kind 
This gave him the idea of an organized series 
of playthings from which children should gain 
a progressive series of sense impressions. This 
was the root idea of the kindergarten gifts. 

For the first of thesi' he selected a set of balls 
of the SIX standard colors, for the second, th(' 
thiee fundamental forms, and for the several 
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immediately following, cubes differently di- 
vided. From these he wished the children to 
gain, progressively, ideas of color, form, num- 
ber, dimension, etc., and the ideas thus gained 
he intended them to work out creatively by 
means of plastic material The gifts as an 
organized series, therefore, furnished the central 
principle which bound the several forms of 
play material into an organic whole The 
organization of a system of instrumentalities 
which embodied the idea of progressive de- 
velopment that he wished to see effected in the 
child was therefore an important step in the 
evolution of the kindergarten itself By the 
establishing of unity in the material for play, 
Froebel felt that he had made it possible to 
bring about the higher unity required in true 
educational effort, — that between the child 
and the means by which his development is to 
be effected There are additional reasons, 
however, for Froebers choice of the objects 
designated as gifts According to the thought 
of the period, children have foregleams of 
great principles in the form of anticipa- 
tions ’’ and premonitions These principles, 
it was believed, could be brought to their con- 
sciousness by play with the objects that sym- 
bolize them The gifts are, therefore, not alone 
the means of conveying fundamental sense im- 
pressions, nor yet agencies for the exercise of 
creative self-activity; they are symbols of 
universal truths for cluldren to absorb By 
play with the first gift, Froebel believed that 
llu‘v would become conscious of the principle 
of unity, and by play with the second of the 
principle of mediation of opposites So im- 
portant did he consider this second principle 
that he not only embodied it in a gift, but 
made it the principle of method in the gifts 
and occupations alike This feature of the 
gifts occasioned no little criticism when the 
kindergarten doctrines were brought to the test 
of modern thought, as will be seen later. 

The Kindergarten in Practice — With the 
organization of the materials for play com- 
pleted, the institution which Froebel had con- 
ceived could come into existence. As has been 
stated, the conception of such an institution 
came to him in Bu^:gdorf, Switzerland, in lS;k5 
As ail objective fact, it came into existence in 
Hlankenburg, Germany, in 1837 It is because 
the name “ kindergarten was no{ adopted 
until 1840 that the latter year is given as the 
date when the first kindergarten was estab- 
lished Blankenburg was a city of 2000 in- 
habitants, about two miles from Keilhau, the 
scene of Froebel’ s earlier labors It afforded 
many opportunities for the gardening and 
nature excursions upon which Froebel laid 
great stress. A building adapted to the needs 
of the experiment was difficult to find, how- 
ever, and the little company of children met 
in a disused powder mill In spite of the un- 
attractive surroundings, the new institution was 
at on(‘(‘ successful Froebel entered into a 


play with the children so completely, and the 
materials which he presented were so attrac- 
tive, that the children were carried away with 
enthusiasm, and never realized that their play 
was being directed The exercises were simple 
and informal, but similar in general character 
to those of the kindergartens at present The 
children formed a circle upon entering and 
sang songs of greeting and thanksgiving 
Then came a period of play with the organized 
materials in which the children’s experiences 
were taken as a point of departure, and given 
meaning and relation by Froebel After this 
the children marched to the gardens, the woods 
or fields, or the playground out of doors In 
both the games and the nature observations, 
the children’s immediate interests formed the 
starting point, and from these they were led 
naturally to games or observations controlled 
by those in charge. After the games or out- 
of-door period, came another period of pla} 
with the organized materials, and sometimes 
stories were told From all accounts, Froebel 
indeed “ lived with the children ” One write' 
says of these first kindergartens “ Although 
the kindergarten system was then still in the 
making, its spirit was there in a freshness and 
wholeness that can hardly have been surpassed 
since 

The kindergarten has made great progress 
since Froebcl’s day, although the play program 
which he devised has not been materially 
altered. The doct/Tines which the kindergarten 
embodies are more clearly comprehended at 
the present ; the agencies which it employs 
have been greatly improved ; the program of 
exercises has been elaborated ' and the kinder- 
gartners are better prepared to realize its 
ideals. A more fundamental knowledge of the 
child’s nervous and muscular development has 
shown the need of a larger material and more 
active games than those which Froebel planned, 
a clearer insight into his modes of thought has 
created stories suited to his comprehension yet 
tending toward the formation of true literary 
tastes, and a better acquaintance with the 
facts of his musical development has brought 
into existence songs that arc childlike m 
thought and musical feeling, but in harmony 
with the fundamental principles of musical 
art The kindergarten song, picture, and story 
are recognized to-day as the best that the arts 
which they represent can furnish 

The program of exercises in the kindergar- 
ten has changed somewhat since Froebel’s 
day, although not wholly for the better. 
There are but few kindergartens at present in 
which the out-of-door work receives the atten- 
tion which Froebel gave it or which its im- 
portance merits. Many other phases of the 
kindergarten program have been elaborated 
The opening period, originally devoted mainly 
to songs, now generally includes more or less 
organized conversation upon some phase of the 
children’s experience A period is frequently 
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devoted to musical interpretation, voice work, 
or picture interpretation, but the games, and 
gifts, and occupation exercises still receive the 
greater share of attention. In many kinder- 
gartens the gift and occupation exercises over- 
shadow everything else 

The work of the kindergarten has been 
much criticized of late as being too formal 
to be 111 accord with the principles of child 
development. The foundation idea of the kin- 
dergarten is that of development, and foimal 
work is therefore out of harmony with its fun- 
damental conception There is but one phase 
of kindergarten procedure which has a tendency 
toward routine, — the work with the gifts and 
occupations Froebel devised these as one of 
several means to the child’s development, aj)- 
jiareiitly of no greater significance than the 
games or the garden and nature work. As 
time passed, the balance between these several 
agencies became disturbed, some Ixung neg- 
lected and others overemphasized The out- 
of-door work has been almost eliminated, as 
has been stated The work with the gifts 
and occujiatioiis, on the contrary, has received 
an inordinate empliasis, for reasons given latei 
Ibit to select for emphasis the one among the 
s(‘veral agencies that tends toward the formal 
and the mechanical is to give the work a direc- 
tion that its founder could not have intended, 
since it is out of harmony with the fundamental 
idea which the kindergarten embodies It is 
the undue emphasis that has been placed upon 
the kindergarten material that has caused the 
work of the kindergarten to become stcreo- 
type‘d and formal. It is against thus feature 
of its work that the ‘‘ liberal ” movement, dis- 
cussed elsewhere, is directed 

Status of the Kindergarten in Different 
Countries. — The progress which the kinder- 
garten has made during the seventy or more 
years of its existence has surprised even its 
friends It has found its way to every con- 
tinent and its literature has been translated 
into the world’s leading languages. It was 
introduced into almost every country in 
Europe during the twenty years following Fioe- 
bel’s death in 1852, by his most distinguished 
pupil, the Baroness von Bulow In some of 
these countries the movement has made little 
or no progress, and efforts in its behalf are un- 
organized at the present time; in otliers the 
kindergarten is replacing the infant school {q r ), 
which had been organized to et the needs of 
the pre-school period before the kindergarten 
came into existence, and in others ifc has be- 
come an organic part of the school system 
In the countries of northern Europe the exist- 
ing kindergartens are mainly private or eharit- 
aUe. They have existed in Holland since 
1857 as a result of the Baroness von Bulow’s 
influence, and may now be found in all the 
large cities. Institutions f or kindergarten train- 
ing have been established m Leyden and 
Rotterdam. The state, however, does not 


concern ibsell witli these. Denmaik sent stu- 
dents to Dresden in the early seventies to be 
trained by the Baroness von Bulow, that they 
might introduce the kindergarten into their 
own country As a result, the movement has 
had a steady growth, and kindergartens may 
be found in the larger cities. Copenhagen has 
as many as fifty, and a well-equipped training 
school. There are no kindergartens in Noi- 
way and very few in Sweden In Finland, 
liowever, there are thiity or more, and a train- 
ing school at Helsingfors Russia sent stu- 
dents to Geimany for training as early as 
1861 There is a tiaiiiirig school at St Peteih- 
burgand some kiiidcigarteiis in the large citii‘s 

In Spam and Portugal, too, as well as in 
some of the countries of southeastern Euiojie, 
the kindergarten has but a slight foothold A 
kindergarten was opened in Oporto in 1879, 
and at about the same time Spam sent sev(*ial 
students to Dresden for training. Upon then 
return they established some kiiideigartens 
and a training college at Madrid The king 
of Spam was trained by one of these kinder- 
gartners In the early seventies seveuil 
wealthy Greek women went to Dresden loi 
training and upon their return establisln'd 
kindergartens m Greece Kindergartens ha\c 
also been opened in Bulgaria, Roumania, and 
Servia, but in all of these countries aeti\e 
effort 111 behalf of the kindergarten is slight 
In many European countries the kmdergarttMi 
has had a greater growth and has exerted a 
marked influence In Germany, howevci, but 
little recognition has been given to it m spite 
of the effort of the Baroness von Bulow and 
other devoted friends of the cause The 
centers of kmdergaiten influence in Germany 
have been Hamburg, m which Fiocbcl’s widow^ 
settled m 1854 to take up the w’ork of kmdei- 
garten training , Dresden, w hich the Baronivss 
von Billow^ made the chief scene of her labors, 
and Berlin, in which citv Froebel ’s niece ami 
co-worker, Madame Schrader, built up the well- 
known Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus As a result 
of these and other efforts the kindergarten is 
gaining strength m Germany, although it is 
not likely that it will be made a part of the 
system of public education. At the present 
time, kindergartens are to be found m all the 
large cities, siqiported iii whole or m part by 
municipal grants The Bewahranstaltenj or 
caretakmg institutions for children below the 
school age had gamed favor in Germany before 
the kindergarten was conceived, and such m- 
stitutions share with the kindergarten m public 
favor In 1902 it was estimated that there 
were over 800 kindergartens and Bewahranatal- 
ten, in which 79,000 children were enrolled. 

In Switzerland kindergartens have not been 
made a part of the school system, but their 
work is recognized as the true basis for that 
of the school, and the private institutions 
are rapidly being transferred to municipal au- 
thority. As early as 1876, 206 private 
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were converted into kindeiftarteiih under wstate 
control in Geneva, under the able leadership 
of Madame de Portugal! In 1906 there were 
forty-seven municipal kindergartens in Zurich, 
and seventy-three in Basel Th(T(‘ aie also 
several well-equipped training colleges 

In Italy kindergartens are private' and 
communal, although they receive grants from 
the general government Kindergartens have 
been established in at least one fourth of the 
communes, Milan alone in 1908 having sixty- 
five under communal, and eleven under jiri- 
vate, control Since children are allowed to 
enter at the age of two and a half years, many 
of the so-called kindergartens are in reality 
crk'has, or dav nurseries, in which the educa- 
tional features of the kindergaiten aie want- 
ing The lack of trained kindergartners is 
the weakness of the Italian kindergaitens 
There arc some good training courses in con- 
nection with the normal schools, and excellent 
privnite training schools in Naples, Verona, 
and Rome In the last named city is the 
Royal Froebel Institute, w'hich receiv^ed an 
endowment from Victor Emmanuel 1 1 (See 
Montessori Method ) 

England and France arc the principal Kuio- 
peaii countries that have retained the infant 
school instead of adopting the kindergarten 
But the Froelielian doctrines have had a 
marked influence upon the infant schools of 
England, and the movement in that country 
IS of great interest. The first kindergartens 
were opened in London and Manchester in 
1854, as a result of the Baroness von Billow’s 
^dfort Many of the leaders are known to 
kindergartneis the world ovqt They have 
directed their efforts, not to the establishing 
of kindergartners, but to the modification of the 
methods employed in the infant schools (7 v ) 
Official recognition of Froebelian princi})h‘s was 
given 111 thc‘ Education Department’s Circu- 
lar (322) on the Instruction of Infants (1893) 
This necessitated the organization of courses 
of instruction for the teachers, the estab- 
lishment of courses in the training colleges, 
and the inspection of the work done In 
1896 there wore thirty or more instituiions 
that gave kindergarten instruction, and ten 
kindergarten colleges proper This has prove I 
a task of some magnitude in view of the fact 
that in 1900 there were enrolled 111 the infant 
schools of England 622,494 children below 
the age of five years Of the results, Mr. 
R E Hughes says in his Making of Citizens, 
‘Tn the best English infant schools a profound 
revolution has taken place during recent years. 
Formal lessons in the Three R’s have disap- 
peared and the whole of the training of the 
little ones has been based on the principles of 
the kindergarten as enunciated by Froebel. 
Much of the old routine still remains, neverthe- 
less there is no part of the English educational 
system so brimful of real promise as the work 
that is being done in the best Infant Schools ’’ 


(Sec England, Education in, Inf\n 
Schools ) 

The Baroness von Bulow’s efforts in France 
in 1855 resulted in many reforms in the in- 
laiit schools of that country. Their reorgani- 
zation upon a Froebelian basis continued for 
several years, but as the result of the feeling 
aroused by the Franco-Prussian war, every- 
thing German, even the name kindergarten, 
was rejected, and ,])rogress in that line came 
to an end In 1906-1907 the E coles Mater- 
nelles enrolled 651,955 children between tlu' 
ages of two and six years Their work is 
well organized and their equipment fair, but 
their educationl work leaves much to be ^^e- 
sired (See France, Education in ) 

If the real purpose of the kindergarten is vo 
furnish the right beginning for the work of 
the school, that purpose is best realized 111 
Belgium and Austria-Hungary, since these 
countries have adopted the kindergarten as 
a part of the school system Belgium had a 
system of infant schools for children between 
the ages of three and six years, but in 1857 the 
Baroness von Bulow convinced the Belgian 
authorities of the wnsdom of reorganizing these 
on a kindergarten basis, and the E coles Gardi- 
ennes or J(t}dins d’ Enfants arc now in effect 
true kindergartens In 1905 there were 2771 
such institutions in the country, which were at- 
tended by 258,149 children, one half of those 
between the ages of three and six in the country. 
In completeness of equipment, in the prepara- 
tion of its teachers, and in the quality of work 
done the Jaulins d' Enfants of Belgium may 
well serve as a model for other countries. 

In Aiistria-Hungarv infant schools had been 
organized before the kindergarten was invented, 
but the influence of Froebel began to be felt 
even during his lifetime, and the transforma- 
tion of the ml ant schools w^as gradually effected 
In 1872 kindergartens were made a part of the 
school system In 1903 there were 77,000 
children between the ages of three and six years 
m the kindergartens of Austiia, and 154,000 m 
those of Hungary There is also a completely 
organized system of day nurseries, which enrolled 
152,000 children The kindergartens of Hun- 
giry are among the best in the world and may 
be classed with the best Swuss and American 
kindergartens The equipment is admirable 
and the spirit and training of the teachers 
excellent There are many gooJ training 
schools 

The kindergarten has gained a foothold 
on other continents also Those in Asia and 
Africa are m the main the result of missionary 
effort by the leading churches of the United 
States In Buenguella, Portuguese West Af- 
rica, there are kindergartens in four out of 
five mission stations There is another such 
kindergarten in Umtali, Rhodesia There 
arc a few kindergartens in other parts of 
Africa, — in Cisambia, Bailundu, Machakos, 
and Cape Town 
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in Asiii th(‘ kindergarten is in large measure 
tne product of American missionary enterprise. 
In Asiatic Turkey there were in 1896 twenty- 
eight kindergartens, the outgrowth of a mission 
kindergarten opened in Smyrna in 1885 In 
India there are several kindergartens and 
training schools of missionary origin, — one 
at Lucknow, in connection with Thoburn Col- 
lege, and one at Sholapur Kindergartens may 
also be found in Calcutta, Bombay, ( 'awnpore, 
Madras, and several other cities There are 
several kindergartens in connection with mis- 
sions in Burma, and at least two in ("hiiia, one 
111 Foochow, and one in Penang In Foochow 
there is also a training school In Japan the 
kindergarten is a conspicuous part of the mission- 
ary work A kindergarten and training school 
were oiganized in Kobe College, one of the 
important centers for training of girls, in 1889, 
under the leadership of Miss Annie L Howe 
This has had a wonderful development Several 
other training schools have been organized since 
that time 

In Japan, however, the kindergarten had 
been adopted before it became an agency m 
the missionary work of that country When 
Japan reorganized its educational system upon a 
western basis in the early seventies, it sent to 
Cermany for some one to introduce the kin- 
dergarten into its educational plan As a 
consequence, a kindergarten was opened in 
connection with the Female Higher Normal 
School in Tokyo, in 1876, and the adoption 
of the kindergarten as a part of the public 
school system was provided for In 1904 
there were 185 public, and nearly a hundred 
])rivate, schools In these 24,000 children be- 
tween the ages of three and six years were 
enrolled In buildings, gardens, playgrounds, 
and in general equipment the kindergartens 
compare favorably with the best in America. 
JVaining work has not been adequately oigan- 
ized, however, and many kiiidergartners are 
not well trained This is not surprising in view 
of the many difficulties to be overcome The 
fact that Japan has already done so much is 
proof that she will do still more The fact 
that the leading country of the Orient has 
adopted the kindergarten will insure a liKe 
adoption by other Oriental countiies in the 
near future (See Japan, Education in ) 

In Australia the kindergarten has not gamed 
as strong a foothold as one would expect 
The school system is based upon that of Eng- 
land and the problem is therefore that of sub- 
stituting the kindergarten for the infant school, 
or reorganizing the latter in accordance with 
the principles of Froebel The centers of 
kindergarten work and influence are Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Adelaide Sydney stands 
at the head of the movement in Australia. 
It has a fully equipped training college, with 
a staff of American trained teachers The col- 
lege has about fifty students In this city 
the tendency is to substitute kindergartens 


for the infant schools, and theie ar(‘ Iheiefore 
several public kindergartens, as well as jiri- 
vate ones The Educational Depaitnienl of 
New South Wales has become convin(‘ed of the 
value of kindergartens, and is establishing Ukuii 
in the public schools of the province wheievei 
possible The work in Melbourne has also beiMi 
of great value Something along kindcigarteii 
lines was attempted in the infant schools of this 
city as early as 1887 In 1900 the reorganiza- 
tion work of the infant schools upon a kinder- 
garten basis w^as begun and much has been 
accomplished in that direction Reforms m 
this direction have also been introduced in 
Adelaide 

In South America the kindergarten has ap- 
parently made but little progress Some kin- 
dergartens were organized in Buenos Aires and 
elsewhere in Argentine m the nineties, but the 
training of the kmdergartners was apparently 
very inadequate, and in 1900 all these in Buenos 
Aires were closed by the Board of Public Edu- 
cation Miss Sara C Eccleston, who has given 
kindergarten instruction in the normal school at 
Buenos Aires for nearly twenty years, said with 
reference to this that ‘‘ the mutations which 
were permitted to flourish for a tune have been 
a great hindrance to the advance of the sys- 
tem She adds, As there are now several 
members on the board who have an idea of how 
a genuine kindergarten should be conducted, it 
IS to be hoped that what seems to be a blow at 
the system is but a means to reestablish the 
institutions under projx'r conditions ” What 
the present status of the kindergarten in that 
country is could not be ascertained In Uru- 
guay the introduction of kindergartens was 
arranged for by the sending of students to 
Germany and Belgium for training by the 
government The results of this effort made 
in 1890 could not be learned In Chile some 
kindergartens have been opened, and some 
kindergarten instruction is given in the nor- 
mal school at Santiago In 1908 the gov- 
ernment sent its leading kindergartner to 
the United States for observation This will 
doubtless give the movement in that country 
an impetus toward kindergarten effort In 
Brazil one or two kindergartens have been es- 
tablished as a result of missionary effort in the 
United States In Mexico the kindergarten 
situation is not unlike that in the countries 
of South America There arc ten or more 
kindergartens in the City of Mexico, and a few 
in other parts of the country Here, too, 
the training of kiiidergartners is very inade- 
quate, since it is only such as can be obtained by 
the study of kindergarten books The attempt 
is being made to improve this by improving 
and developing the kindergarten instruction 
in the Girls’ Normal School of the City of 
Mexico 

In the United States the kindergarten has 
found a cordial reception and its doctrines 
have exerted a great influence. This country 
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has a creditable number of kindergartens, but 
the success of the movement is not measured 
by that alone; it is measured as fully by its 
reorganization of the school, and the appli- 
cation of its principles to other fields The 
first kindergarten in the United States was 
opened in Watertown, Wis , in 1855, by Mrs 
Carl Schurz, a pupil of Froebel. During the 
next fifteen years ten or more German kin- 
dergartens were organized in German-speak- 
ing communities The first kindergarten for 
English-speaking children was opened m Bos- 
ton in 1860, by Elizabeth P Peabody, who is 
usually considered the apostle of the kinder- 
garten in the United States In 1868 Madame 
Matdde Kriege and her daughter came from 
Germany to organize kindergarten training m 
Boston, and in 1872 Miss Mane Boelte, now 
Madame Kraus-Boelte, organized kindergarten 
training classes in New York City The follow- 
ing year, her pupil, Miss Susan E Blow, in coop- 
eration with W. T. Hams (qv), opened the first 
public school kindergarten in St Louis, Mo. 
The movement grew rapidly and St Louis be- 
came one of the chief centers of kindergarten 
influence At about the same time a kinder- 
garten was opened in the German-P]uglish 
Academy of Milwaukee, Wis , and training 
courses were organized botli in German and 
English by the president, W N Hailman, 
and his wife, Eudora L Hailman The first 
kindergarten in Chicago was opened in 1874 
by Mrs Alice H. Putman, and training work 
under her direction was inaugurated soon 
after In 1880 four hundred kindergartens had 
been opened in thirty different states, and kin- 
dergaiten training had been organized in ten of 
the leading cities During the decade from 
1880 to 1890 kindergarten associations were 
organized in all the important cities of the 
country for the promotion of the kindergarten 
cause Many of these opened kindergartens 
in the poorer parts of their respective cities, 
and thus proved the value of the kindergarten 
to educational authorities In consequence, 
kindergartens were increasingly incorporated 
into the school system. From 1890 on, the 
increase in public school kindergartens has 
been ^ rapid In 190tl-'1904 the Report of 
the Commissioner of Education showed that* 
there were over 3000 public kindergartens, 
which were attended by nearly 200,000 chil- 
dren The number of private kindergartens 
is supposed to be about 1500. 

With the growth of the movement there has 
been a great increase in the number of kin- 
dergarten training schools. At first these 
were all private or were supported by kinder- 
garten associations There are at least a 
hundred of these at present. In addition, 
kindergarten training departments have been 
organized in more than seventy state normal 
schools, and nearly twenty colleges and uni- 
versities. This growth has been made possible 
by the enactment of laws in twenty-seven states, 
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legalizing the expenditure of public schof)! 
funds for the education of children below the 
legal school age. In eight states the kinder- 
garten may be established without legislation 
The kindergarten therefore has a legal foot- 
hold in all but eleven states It has mso been 
adopted in Cuba, in Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines. 

The kindergarten in the United States has 
been the stimulus to the adoption of the kin- 
dergarten in Canada This was the direct 
result of a visit made to the kindergarten.s 
of St Louis by Mr. J L Hughes of Toronlc 
in 1882, at the request of the de'partment of 
education of the Province of Ontario Th(‘ 
result was the adoption of the kindergarten as 
a part of the school system in that province, 
Miss Ada Marean, now Mrs Ada Maiean 
Hughes, being appointed supervisor of kindei- 
gartens in Toronto Before the end of the 
decade the other cities of the piovince had 
adopted kindergartens, and training depart- 
ments had been organized in the normal 
schools at Toronto, Ottawa, and London In 
1905 there were 130 kindergartens in the pro\- 
ince, which were attended by 12,000 children 

In the province of Quebec there are public 
kindergartens in Montreal only. The move- 
ment in this city was inaugurated m 1892, 
and in 1905 there were sixteen public kinder- 
gartens in the city and suburbs. There is 
a kindergarten training department in the 
McGill normal school. In other Canadian 
provinces the kindergarten has found less 
foothold In New Brunswick there have been 
private and mission kindergartens since 1880, 
but it was not until 1910 that public kinder- 
gartens, two in number, were opened in St 
John. In Nova Scotia there arc three public 
kindergartens, and a kindergarten training 
department in the normal school at Truro. 
In Winnipeg there are only private and chari- 
table kindergartens. The need of kindergar- 
tens in the western provinces is conceded, 
however, and its extension to that field is but 
a matter of time. 

Influence of the Kindergarten. The rec- 
ognition which the kindergarten has received 
the world over is proof that it possesses excep- 
tional educational value. Its doctrines, based 
upon the conception of evolution before the 
theory had been worked out, are m fundamental 
accord with modern thought, and have in re- 
cent years received signal indorsement from the 
evolutionary sciences. As the world’s thought 
has been reconstructed on the basis of these 
sciences, the value of the kindergarten has been 
increasingly recognized. The critical study 
which it has received during recent years 
has satisfied educational experts that the con- 
ception of education which it embodies is 
essentially the true one. In spreading that 
conception, and in indicating the reconstruc- 
tion in general education which must follow 
its acceptance, the kindergarten has been a 
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significant influence. By showing the vital 
interest that children take in doing, the kin- 
dergarten demonstrated at one stroke that 
activity, baied upon the child’s stage of de- 
velopment, forms the true basis for education. 
By revealing the child’s delight in beauty, it 
indicated the value of art as an educational 
factor; and by illustrating the pleasure and 
profit that children derive from games and other 
forms of social cooperation it suggest ed a means 
for the child’s social development that had not 
thus far been utilized for educational purposes 
It demonstrated these truths for one ])eriod 
only, but from that demonstration their appli- 
cation to the rest could easily be inferred The 
application of these truths to educational 
procedure beyond the kindergarten has as 
yet made little progress except in a few coun- 
tries. Although kindergartens flourish in Ger- 
many its doctrines are wholly unrecognized in 
the work beyond the kindergarten But in 
Belgium, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy, these same doctrines have exerted a 
marked influence, not alone in transforming 
the infant schools, but in reconstructing that 
in the grades beyond And although Eng- 
land has not adopted the kindergarten, a com- 
plete reorganization of the infant schools is 
in progress on the basis of its principles, and a 
reorganization of the work beyond as well 
It IS in the United States that the application 
of the kindergarten doctrines to the work 
beyond the kindergarten has made the great- 
est progress, and what follows applies mainly 
to that country. The fact that the elementary 
curriculum is being reconstructed in the United 
States on the basis of the child’s developing 
powers at different periods, that subjects involv- 
ing activity, such as art and manual training, 
are being accorded an important place there, 
and that games and other forms of cooperative 
effort are being incorporated into school life, - ~ 
all these changes are due in no small degree 
to the influence and example of the kinder- 
garten. 

It 18 not alone in the reorganization of th(‘ 
curriculum upon a psychological basis, how- 
ever, that the influence of the kindergarten is 
apparent; it is discernible also m a new con- 
ception of method. Upon the old ba.sis little 
was asked of the child in the educational 
process except receptivity. According to the 
new, as illustrated in the kindergarten, the 
child must make his contribution of self-active 
effort before the teacher can furpish the inter- 
pretation and guidance which constitute her 
contribution On this basis, educational 
method is a process of interaction between the 
child and the teacher, in which the child con- 
tributes the impulses and interests, and the 
teacher the organization of these toward their 
educational ends. The attitude toward chil- 
dren which this calls for is illustrated by the 
kindergartner, whom the children regard as 
a companion rather than as a teacher. Such a 


method calls for oven more than symiiathctic 
insight, it calls for a knowli'dgc of the* chil- 
dren’s piogroKsive development at diflerent 
stages, and the means of furthering it that was 
not demanded of the teacher in the earlier day 
That the spirit W'hich this conception of method 
inplies has already permeated the school in 
large measure is apparent The w^ork in ait, 
in manual training, in music, and m language' 
shows that the teacher seeks to secure fiom tlie 
children original expression, upon which she 
may exercise hei function of guidance, for the 
))urpose of leading them to higher levels of 
insight and power. 

The influence of the kindergarten is apparent 
in still another direction The school is organ- 
ized upon a monarchical principle Its chief 
virtue IS obedience to an external authority 
The practice of that virtue does not, how^ever, 
fit children for a self-governed life among their 
equals. The qualities needed foi such a life 
are acquired unconsciously m the kindergarten 
by participation in cooperative play That 
institution 18 based upon the pnncqiles of 
democracy. It has, in fact, been called “ t he 
republic of childhood.” It sec'ks to form 
correct habits of social action in chihlri'ii, but 
to do even more, — to lead them uiion t he basis 
of their own social experiences to a compiehen- 
sion of and a recognition for the need of social 
laws As a result of an insight into this truth 
the school has recognized that the d(*velopmerit 
of self-governing power in children may be 
made an organic jmrt of its procedure, and that 
such development is quite as important an 
educational end as the teaching ol the school 
arts It IS, therefore, progressis^ely organizing 
its work upon a coo])erative aud self-govern- 
ing basis, and is becoming, like the kinder- 
garten, a mmiatuie society in which the law> 
underlying social coordination a*id control ar< 
learned by practice 

These are a few of the more important Iiik'.s 
in which the kindergarten has influenced general 
education It is difficult to trace that influ- 
ence, however, since the doctrines of Froebel 
ha\e become interwoven with allied doctrines 
derived from other sources. Dr Monroe says 
“The Froebelian movement is characterized 
by an emphasis upon the importance of the 
child, upon his interests, experiences, and 
activities as the starting point and means of 
introduction, and by an improvement m the 
spirit, purpose, atmosphere, and morale of 
the schoolroom Whenever the emphasis in 
school work is placed upon the activities of the 
child rather than upon the technique of the 
process of instruction, and whenever develop- 
ment of character and personality is sought 
rather than mere impartation of information 
and training of intellectual abilities, there the 
Froebelian influence may be recognized.” 

Modern Tendencies. — The effort to apply 
the doctrines of the kindergarten to general 
educntion had an effect upon the kindergarten 
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itself that was hardly anticipated Upon its 
adoption by the school the kindergarten was 
brought to the test of present-day knowledge 
of the child^s development, — a knowledge far 
greater than that possessed by Froebel himself 
That test revealed the fundamental truth 
which the kindergarten embodies, but it re- 
vealed also defects hitherto unrecognized — the 
result either of Froebel’ s inadequate knowledge 
of the facts of child development or of his inter- 
pretation of these facts m a manner not sanc- 
tioned by modern scholarship The smallness 
of the kindergarten material and the lack of 
adequate activity in the games resulted from 
Froebcl’s inadequate knowledge, the symbolic 
basis in the gifts grew out of his belief that the 
children have anticipations of universal truths 
m advance of experience, and that they may 
become conscious of these by means of play 
with materials which symbolize them This 
challenging of kindergarten theory and prac- 
tice caused considerable hostile feeling among 
kmdergartners who had thus far accepted the 
Froebelian doctrines without question, and 
considered the doctrine of symbolism as not 
only sound because sanctioned by rational 
psychology, but of especial im])ortance. It 
was m fact regarded by many kmdergartners 
as the keystone in the arch of kindergarten 
education and the justification for the exalta- 
tion of kindergarten instrumentalities In 
time the differences between the theory and 
practice of those holding these different atti- 
tudes became more clearly defined and the 
terms “conservative'’ and “liberal” were 
adopted to designate them. The work of the 
two schools which have thus grown up shows 
considerable divergence. That of the con- 
servative school follows quite closely the 
traditional lines, although it shows that the 
criticisms have not been without effect In 
consequence the size and quality of the materials 
has improved m even the most conservative 
kindergartens; the games are better adapted 
to the children’s physical needs, and the ‘‘oc- 
cupations” are used with a better apprecia- 
tion of the principles that underlie art education. 

The theory and practice of the liberals has 
not been fully worked out as yet. They recog- 
nize the need for an interpretation of the 
universe such as philosophy gives as a basis 
for education, but they maintain that in the 
nature of the case no such interpretation can 
be final. Any interpretation implies an ade- 
quate basis of facts, and this the inductive 
science alone can furnish Although the (uid 
of education must be found in the interpreta- 
tion of the facts, they agree with the educational 
expert in believing that the method of educa- 
tion cannot be deduced from philosophy but 
must be found in the observed facts of child 
life, i.e. in the sciences. Basing their method 
upon genetic psychology, the liberals interpret 
education according to Froebel, as the pro- 
gressive organization of the impulses that have 


educational significance, — the impulses to 
communicate, to dramatize, to represent, and 
to construct. They value the kindergarten 
instrumentalities chiefly because of their power 
to satisfy and thus to organize these various 
impulses, and consider that the Froebelian 
ideal of education has been realized when the 
children’s responses to the stimuli of the mate- 
rials have been guided to a higher plane than 
they could themselves reach The liberals, 
therefore, use the kindergarten material “ on 
a basis of selection and elimination rather than 
as a related whole whose value is lost if the 
charmed circle of unity be broken ” Thus 
the whole tendency of the liberal movement is 
away from the formalism into which the work 
of the kindergarten has fallen and which has 
brought it into disfavor, and in the direction of 
that for which it was originally created, — the 
child’s natural development The movement 
has already had an appreciable effect in lessen- 
ing the mechanical work against which criti- 
cism has been directed and in bringing back into 
the kindergarten the childlikcness that pre- 
vailed there in Froebel’s own day The 
liberal kmdergartners believe that the recon- 
struction of kindergarten thought and practice, 
which they are attempting to effect, will not 
only make the kindergarten a more perfect 
instrument for its mission to the world’s little 
children, but a more perfect one likewise for 
the dissemination of the doctrines which it 
embodies, — the doctrines of the new edu- 
cation N. C V. 

See Froebel, Friedrich, and articles on 
the various National Systems of Education; 
also Infant Schools, Infant Education 
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KINDERGARTEN, HYGIENE OF THE 

— The physical characteristics ol the child of 
three to six are such that the primary aim of th(^ 
kindergarten should bo healthful develop- 
ment and protection from disease. Not only 
18 the child at this period growing rapidly and 
its brain undeveloped, but its organism is 
poorly protected from contagious disease 
The constituents of the blood are different in 
ease' of the child and m case of the adult. The 
uuinbei of white blood corpuscles in the blood, 
V, hose function is to destroy invading germs, 
/ c the leucocytes with bactericidal powt'i, 
according to some invcstigator.s, is much h‘ss 
In other ways the child’s protection seems to 
be inferior. Experiments upon animals have 
shown that young animals are likely to be 
more susceptible to contagion than mature 
animals, and the statistics of the ordinary 
children’s diseases show that most of them 
occur m the early years of childhood The 
mortality, also, is usually greater in the eaily 
vears It has been estimated that more than 
00 per cent of the mortality from the oidinarv 
(diildren’s diseases, scarlet lever, diphthena, 
measles, and whooping cough, occurs befoie 
the age of ten (See Contagious Diseases, 
M()ut\lity among School Children ) 

Most of those diseases not only occur nioie 
frecpiently, but are more fatal in the eailv 
yeais Infantile paralysis is perhaps the onlv 
marked exception In case of this disease it 
is said that, while children are inoic fiequentiv 
attacked, it is more fatal to adults Exteruhnl 
studies of measles have given emphatic (‘\i- 
dence of the importance ol piotecting child k'd 
at the kindergarten age Studies in Munich 
and Clraz indicate that the mortality among 
children between two to h\e years of ag(' is 
between 2 6 per cent and 5 ]ier cent, while 
among children from five to ten years of age 
it is onlv from .1 to 4 per cent. In otlnu 
words, if an epidemic of measles occuis in the 
kindergarten, out of a thousand cases foitv 
children are likely to die, while, if it is possible 
to postpone the epidemic, even to the pi unary 
school age, there are likely to be only three or 
four fatal cases m a thousand (See Con* 
TAGious Diseases; and articles on separate 
diseases, eg Colds; Diphtheuix, etc) 

Hence, the first duty of the kindergarten is 
to protect the children. It should never 
become the breeding-place for the school 
diseases For this protection of the children 
the kindergartners must have an intelligent 
training in hygiene, and special records of the 
health condition of the kindergarten children 
should be kept It should b(' possible for the 
teacher and the higher school officials to know 
at once from adequate records just how manv 
unprotected children theie are, or how much 
inflammable material is present in the class 
whenever a case of contagious disease occius. 
Only in this way can rational and effective 
measures be adopted If a case of measles. 


for example, occurs, and most of the children 
have not had the disease, the kindergarten 
should at once be closed. If, on the other 
hand, the majority of the children have already 
had the disease, the individual children that 
are unprotected can be excluded, but closure 
IS unnecessary. 

In regard to the schoolhouse for the kinder- 
garten, there is a growing opinion that as far 
as possible the work should be out of doors, 
and only m inclement woather should the 
oecu])ations he m tlu‘ house Whether m or 
out of doors, the ordinary rules of school 
hygiene should be observed Care should be 
paid to the ehiklren’s eyes, children with 
defective hearing should have special atten- 
tion; and cleanliness should be everywhere 
enforced 

The kindergarten room should be large and 
wt 41 \entilated, the walls plain with simple 
hospital bas(‘ without wainscoting, or the like, 
to catcli the dust The^ chairs should be 
arianged for occupation so that the light comes 
Irom the hit and the rear of the children and 
none of the children face the sunlight The 
blackboards should be low, and m the toilet 
rooms the bowls and sinks low, individual 
drinking cups used, or better a fountain of the 
improved modiTii type provided Individual 
towels, or paper napkins, or the like, should be 
used, the clav shoulJ be disinfected every 
da> , and all kindergarten apparatus disinfected 
at intervals Especially to he condemned are 
dry swa^epiiig, the use of feather dusters, the 
common tow^el, and common drinking cup 
(See Rla(’kboaui)s, Cleanliness of the 
Schoolroom, Desks and Seats, Drinking 
Fountains, etc ) 

The air of the kindergarten room should 
not only be kept clean and be of the proper 
temperature, probably not more than 65° F , 
but it should be moistened by suitable devices, 
if nothing b(4ter offers, bv a large shallow vessel 
of w^ater on the stove or radiator. The extreme 
dryness of the air in many schoolrooms causes 
diseomfoit and many colds and sore throats 
(See Air of the Sc'Hoolroom ) 

As the kindergarten occupations consist 
largely of physical exercise and the use of the 
voice, the host modern methods of cleaning 
should be used, a vacuum cleaner if possible; 
if not, sweeping with oil preparations or the 
kerosene ml brush at night and wiping off 
the fuiiiiture and apparatus with a moist cloth 
m the morning (See Cleanliness of the 
Schoolroom ) 

Finally, especial care should be given in the 
kindergarten to the hygiene of the nervous 
system At this period, when the brain is in 
process of rapid growth and development, 
when much of the nervous substance is imma- 
ture, it IS important that there should be no 
undue stimulation either by too complex and 
too fine occupations, by overstimulating plays, 
or by unduly exciting stones, and the like. 
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The interest of kindergarten childn'ii can be 
easily kept by simple occupation's, excitinc 
stories and occupations are unnecessary ana 
unwise, and likely to leave the children in a 
blase condition, unfortunate from the point of 
pedagogy, as well as that of hygiene It is 
maintained by Professor Tyler, President Hall, 
and some others, that the fundamental nerve 
centers controlling the large muscles of the 
different physiological series, and functioning 
the simpler and larger movements must 
developed in the early years, if the normal 
development and the health of the lu^rvcs in 
later life are to be insured These* funda- 
mental nerve centers form the lim* ot d('fens(‘ 
for the whole body, and any premature de- 
velopment of the accessory centers, thosr' 
functioning in the finer and more* complex 
movements, is distinctly to be condemmed for 
hygienic reasons. Thus, the activity m the 
kindergarten should be spontaneouN motor 
activity, as far as possible the simph* plays and 
games and simple occupations All of the gifts 
and apparatus should be large, the occu])ations 
and exercises should involve the larger muscles; 
all fine delicate and complex proc(*ss(‘s are 
out of place For example, the use of a hammer 
in driving a nail is a more healthful occupation 
for the kindergarten child than the threading 
of a needle; for the former involves the use of 
the large muscles of the hand and the arm, 
while the latter requires the delicate and 
complex coordination of the muscl(‘8 of the eye 
and fingers Some kindergartners seem to 
suppose that if in the finer occupations the 
work is held at a suitable distance from the 
eyes, that is all that is necessary, but a great 
part of the children probably at the kinder- 
garten have hyperopic eyes, and their aims are 
not long enough, so that it is possible foi them 
to hold the book or the work at the projier dis- 
tance. The larger occupations are also neces- 
sary for their positive value 

The mam business of the child at the kinder- 
gart^en age is physical gro^vth and sjiontaneous 
motor activity. Thus the primary aim of the 
kindergarten should be to protect the child 
from disease at all cost, to give opportunity 
for spontaneous normal development, and to 
develop habits of healthful activity both physi- 
cal and mental. All scholastic acquisitions 
are of secondary importance and any formal 
scholastic training is out of place, and, if 
obedience be taught, other necessary social 
training will come spontaneously from associa- 
tion in group activities 

In recent years, improvements have been 
niade in the kindergarten and there is a grow- 
ing interest in all matters of health pertaining 
to the kindergarten child. The reforms espe- 
cially needed at the present time are the follow- 
ing: (1) Clear and emphatic enunciation of 
health and normal development as the primary 
aim of the kindergarten. (2) The training of 
all kindergarten teachers m school and per- 


sonal h>giene (3) The adoplioii of modern 
methods of scientific cleanliness, which involve 
the abolition of common drinking cups, com- 
mon towels, and the like. (4) The organiza- 
tion of the kindergarten out of doors for all 
occupations at all seasons of the year when the 
weather will permit (5) Care of the nervous 
system by the avoidance of all forms of pre- 
mature stimulation, fine and difficulty work, 
and the like (6) Competent health inspec- 
tion with an adequate system of health records 
for (‘ach pupil and the adoption of modern 
melliods in the management of contagious 
diseases W. H. B. 

See also Child Psychology; Child Study; 
Growth, Kindergarten. 
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KINDERMANN, FERDINAND (1740- 
1801). — An Austrian educational reformei, 
born in Konigswalde, near Schluckeiiau, in 
Bohemia He studied theology at the Uni- 
versity of Prague, where he received the doctor’s 
degree in 1766 In 1771 he was called as pastoi 
to the town of Kaphtz in southern Bohemia and 
there devoted his energies to the improvement 
of the rural schools He introduced manual 
and industrial training, and his work attracted 
the attention of the Empress Maria Theresa, 
who was keenly alive to the educational needs 
of her subjects. She appointed him as general 
inspector of the German schools of Bohemia, 
and raised him to the nobility with the title 
“ von Schulstein.’^ In 1790 he was made Bishop 
of Leitmentz, where he continued to work for 
the education of the people until his death. 
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KING, CHARLES (1789-1867). — President 
of Columbia College, educated in England and 
France. He engaged in commercial and jour- 
nalistic pursuits, but took an active interest 
in educational matters From 1825 he was 
one of the trustees of Columbia Ck)llege, and 
was president of the college from 1849 to 1864. 
Under his administration the school of medi- 
cine was reestablished and the school of mines 
organized W S M 

KING S COLLEGE, LONDON, ENGLAND 

— A constituent part of the University of 
London {qv), founded in 1829 “for the pur- 
pose of giving instruction in the various branches 
of literature and science and the doctrine and 
duties of Christianity as the same are incul- 
cated by the United Church of England and 
Ireland ” The Duke of Wellington was an 
ardent supporter of the college in its begin- 
nings Work was begun in 1831, and in 1836, 
when the University of London was founded, 
King^s College became a constituent body. 

To the departments of literature and science a 
medical department was soon added; an engi- 
neering department followed in 1838; a hospital 
in 1839, theology m 1847, evening class in 1856; 
an oriental section m 1861, the woman’s de- 
partment in 1881 In 1903 the obligation of 
membership of the diurch of England for 
appointment on the teaching stall was removed 
conijiletely, except m the faculty of theology 
By act of 1908 the depaitments of theology and 
advanced medicine were placed under independ- 
ent boards and King’s (’oUege and the King’s 
Ckillege for Women were incorporated in the 
reconstituted University of London, with the 
following faculties and departments arts, 
science (natural and medical preparatoiy) , 
engineering, evening classes, and teacheis’ 
training dejiartment The institution lias al- 
wavs been well attended and the enrollment in 
1910-1911 was 3147 (1402 regular and 1745 
occasional students) 

KING’S COLLEGE, THEOLOGICAL DE- 
PARTMENT — See London, Universiti of 

KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, I O M -- 

See College, English, Grammar Schools, 
Public Schools 

KINGSBURY, JOHN (1801-1874) —Leader 
ill the movement for the organization of high 
schools for girls; was born at Coventry, (kmii , 
on May 26^ 1801, and graduated from Brown 
University m 1826 He taught for two years 
in the schools of Providence, and in 1828 he 
organized the Providence Young Ladies’ High 
School, which he conducted for many years. 

He was one of the founders of the American 
Institute of Instruction (^.t;.) and of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, and 
^rom 1857 to 1859 he was State Superintendent 
of schools in Rhode Island. W S. M. 
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KINGSLEY, CHARLES (1819-1875) — 
The English clergyman, poet, and novelist 
was born at Holne, Dartmoor, and educated 
privately and at King’s College, London. He 
entered Magdalene C’ollege, Cambridge, in 
1838, was ordained in 1842, and in the same 
year he became curate of p]versley which prac- 
tically became his home until his death He 
was for a year. Professor of English Literature 
and Composition at Queen’s College, Harley 
Street, London, under F D Maurice {q v), and 
in 1860 became Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge. In his own parish he took a deep 
interest in the education of his people and 
established an adult school, a writing school 
for girls, and an infant school He is, however, 
associated mainly with the Christian Socialist 
Movement, which he espoused in 1849, stirred 
by the sufferings of workingmen throughout 
the country Under the name of “ Parson 
Lot ” he wrote “ Letters to the C’hartists ” in 
Politics for the People and the Christian 
Socialist Cheap Clothes and Nasty exposed 
the evils of the sweatshop, and the novels, 
Yeast and Alton Locke placed before a larger 
public the social questions of the day His 
interest centeied in “ national education, 
sanitary and dwelling-house lefoun, the free 
sale of land and corresponding leform of the 
land laws, moral improvement of the family 
relations, public places of ieci(‘ation “ As a 
member of the Educational League he strongly 
advocated a national and comprehensive system 
of education and supported W F Forster’s 
Bill (1870). In 1869 he delnered a presi- 
dential address on education, female and 
male, compulsory and for all charges,’’ before 
the Social Science Congress at Bristol, which 
was published and widely distributed Like 
his friend, Maurice, he sympathized strongly 
with the movement for the higher and profes- 
sional education of woincrn In Health and 
Education, a collection of various essays (1874) 
Kingsley dwells on the v’^alue of a knowledge of 
hygiene and sanitation and on the importance 
of science Ale landna and her Schools (1854), 
is a collection of four lectures dealing with the 
rise, development, and decline of different sys- 
tems of philosophy from the Ptolemaic era 
onward, and it was with one phase of this that 
the no\eiist d(‘all in Hypatia (1853) It, is 
jierhaps in the field of children’s literature that 
Kingsley’s contribution has been greatest and 
will be more enduring His earliest work for 
children was Glaucus or the Workers of the Shore 
(1855), which like Madam How and Lady Why 
were intended to interest children in science. 
Heroes or Greek Fairy Tales (1856), Water 
Pabirs (1863), and Hereward the Wake (1866) 
are beaut it ul stones whic.h will always continue 
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to make their appeal to readers both young 
and old. 
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KINNER, CYPRIAN — A Silesian de- 
scribed by Samuel Hartlib as of a very public 
spirit to advance that part of learning which 
IS the foundation of all the rest, ? c the right 
education of children.’^ Kinner was born and 
educated in Silesia, and married a rich wife, 
fiom whose estate £2600 was set apart to 
develop his educational plans liut the im- 
]ierial troops entering Silesia, he and his wife 
were driven into exile in Transylvania and 
Hungary, where he met Alsted Kinner then 
came into communication with Comenius, and 
went to meet him in Prussia Comenius was 
called away to Lessna, and Kinner was left at 
Dantzic “ to depend upon Providence '' He 
was anxious to devote himself entirely to edu- 
cational plans, but had no funds even for 
subsistence Samuel Hartlib tianslated the 
Latin draft of Kinner’s educational tract, 
and published it in London c 1648, under the 
title A Conliniialion of Mi John Amof< Com- 
eiu}is\^ School Endeavours, oi a Summauj 
Delineation of Dr Cyprian Kinner Silesian, 
Ins Thoughts concerning Education The title 
IS interesting as anticipating that of John 
Locke He aims at three ^‘marks^’ Piety, 
Learning, and Civil Prudence His mam posi- 
tion for earlv teaching is realistic and is stated 
as follows I show Naturall Things m the 
living book ot Nature, Things Artificial! in the 
Shops and Work-houses of their Makers, and 
f)oth of them in the Repositories of their 
figures and lepri^sentations, which belong to 
our School, where 1 show them either living 
or carved (vet as near the life as may be) or 
at least painted Kinner is thus a foilower of 
Lubinus (q v ), as well as of Comenius, and 
appears to go even farther m the suggestion 
that “ animals should be provided and kept for 
the purposes of school teaching ” F W 
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KIRCHENORDNUNGEN — The laws or 
regulations for the government of the evan- 
gelical churches of Germany, issued by the 
rulers of various states, often with the advice 
and consent of the orders or estates While 
there were Kirchenordn ungen before the Refor- 
mation, the sixteenth centurv is the period in 
which most of thiun aiijiear Through these 


regulations the old laws were modified to meet 
Reformation ideals, and the maintenance of 
proper administration of teaching and sacra- 
ments was secured Without some such laws 
an a[)parently impossible condition would 
have had to exist the free development and 
administration of church and school laws upon 
the basis of the Lutheran ideal without the 
sanction of any responsible and efhcient ad- 
ministrative body While these Oi dnu ngen were 
generally promulgated by the seculai authority, 
they were largely the work of clergymen and 
teachers Melanchthon, Luther, Bugenhagen, 
Joannes Aepin, Urbaniis Rhegius, and many 
other prominent men of the time lent their 
assi, stance Luther was the authoi of the 
Wittenberg Kiichenordnung of 152^^ and col- 
laborator in several others Melanchthon was 
concerned in the writing of at least nine 
Ordnungen, beginning with Nuremberg (1526) 
and the Saxony Visitation Articles (1528) 
When once a few typical Ordnungen had been 
framed, they were adopted as models Thus 
the Saxony Visitation Instructions became the 
basis of the Brunswick Kirchenordn ung (1528), 
and upon the latter were based those of Ham- 
burg (1529), Lubeck (1531), Pomerania (1535) , 
Schleswig llolstein (1542), and many others, in- 
cluding that of Wittenberg (1533) This Wit- 
ianhex gOi dnu ng in time became the model after 
which at least seven others were composed 
While the Oidnungen are not uniform in their 
material or aiiangement, there is at lea^t a 
general similarity in subject matter As a rule 
there is a first part, called Credenda, wdiich is 
dogmatic in its nature and is an expression, in 
more or less definite form, of the agreement of 
the city or provincial church with the general 
Lutheran confession of faith This is follow^ed 
by the Agenda, which contains piovisions con- 
cerning liturgy, appointment of church ofh- 
cers, duties of officers of church and school, 
organization of church government, discipline, 
administration of church property, caie of sick 
and poor, baptism, and miscellaneous matters 
relating to church affairs. C L R 
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KIRKLAND, JOHN THORNTON (1770- 
1840). — Fourteenth president of Harvard 
College and son of the famous educational 
missionary among the Six Nations of the Ameri- 
can Indians, educated at Phillips Andover 
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Academy and Harvard College, graduating from 
the latter in 1789. He was instructor at Phillips 
Andover Academy and tutor at Harvard He 
was president of Harvard from 1810 to 1828 
His publications include numerous biographical 
and historical works W. S. M. 

See Harvard University. 

KIRKLAND, SAMUEL (1741-1808) — Ed- 
ucational missionary among the Indian tribes 
of the Six Nations, educated in Dr Wheelock’s 
school for Indian youth (subsequently Dart- 
mouth College) and at the College of New 
Jersey (now Princeton), from which he was 
graduated in 1765 P'or nearly forty years 
he was engaged in educational and religious 
work among the Indians of the Six Nations 
He organized the Hamilton Oneida (^ollege 
(now Hamilton College) an institution for the 
education of Indian and American youth 

W S M 

KITCHEN GARDEN — The Kitchen Gar- 
den IS a method of teaching little children 
household processes through songs and games 
with an equipment designed foi the purpose 
This method was devised bv Miss p]mily 
Huntington (d 1910), who directed a mission 
school for girls on the East Side of New York 
(htv more than thirty years ago A visit to a 
kindergarten exhibition gave her the idea that 
children might be taught housework thiough 
games She wrote tlie songs and games, which 
were afterwuird published in book form She 
began by using toys as they were found in th(‘ 
market, and later found manufacture! s who 
made articles designed for this pin pose 
Classes were formed in the Wilson Mission by 
a number of young women interested m the 
work of teaching these children. The Kitchen 
Garden Association was formed in 1880 to 
promote the teaching of industrial and domestic 
arts, enrolling eighty active members and super- 
vising the instruction of nearly a thousand 
children in and near New York Classes wTre 
formed in the West and South The Kitchen 
Garden Association was reorganized as the 
Industrial Educational Association (See 
Household Arts.) Miss Huntinglon also 
devised a scries of lessons in cooking taught 
in the same way and published a volume of 
these lessons. The toys were copyrighted. 

The Kitchen Garden system is still used in 
Settlement work in New York City to some 
extent, and tor the same ])urpose iii other 
parts of the country, i)ut it has never become 
incorporated in the public school system The 
work IS being continued by Miss Peck of New' 
York, whose method is now" being used m Los 
Angeles, Washington, D C , and New York 

H K 

KLAUSENBURG (KOLOZSVAR), THE 
ROYAL HUNGARIAN FRANCIS JOSEF, 
UNIVERSITY OF. -- Thv youngest of the 


three Hungarian universities (the other two 
being Agram and Budapest), established in 
1872. The university maintains faculties of 
law and political science, medicine, philosophy, 
and pure science, there being no school of 
divinity The great majority of the students 
(1497 out of 2116 matriculated students in 
1909-1910) are enrolled m the faculty of law, 
medicine following with 321, and philosophy 
and pure science bringing up the rear with 29S, 
191 auditors bring the total attendance of the 
year in question to 2307 The annual budget 
amounts approximately to $415,000 The 
library, founded in 1872, contains 200,000 
volumes. Associated with the university is a 
Unitarian theological faculty, established m 
1556, and a reformed theological academy, 
founded in 1895 Klausenburg is also the seat 
of an agricultural school, originally established 
m 1869 and reorganized in 1906 R T , Jr. 
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Gedenkbuch der UniveraitAt (Klausenburg, 1903 ) 
Marki and PiSZTory Geschichte der UnioersiUii 

(1896 ) 

KNEIPE. — This term in the language of 
the German student may mean (1) the place 
where drinking takes place, or the tavern, 
(2) the drinking itself, or (3) by transference, 
a fraternity house The Kjieipc, before the 
introduction of fraternity houses, a recent 
movement, afforded the best meeting place for 
the members of one organization In the 
derived meaning of the drinking ceremony the 
Kneipe is less formal than the Kommers In 
connection with these ceremonies definite codes 
Bicrcommcnt) have been established and are 
carried out under a presiding officer 
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VoLLMANN,.r BuT8ch%cubet^Worterhuch ( Ruga tz, 1846 ) 

KNIGHT, EDUCATION OF THE — See 

GHivxLuir Education, GentuyandNobi.es, 
Edit('\tion of, Manners and Morals, Edi- 

C\TTON IN 

KNOWLEDGE.— A term of the very wid- 
est scope, designating, as will presently appear, 
a variety of operations and of subject matter 
that, however, possess at least two elements in 
common namely, some connection direct or 
indirect with intelligence (or reflection) and with 
certainty, security, assurance, settledness Like 
many analogous terms, — conception, judg- 
ment, thought, for example, — the term has 
both an active and a passive sense; it desig- 
nates both an operation or act, that of know- 
ing, and the result, what is known. Like the 
term ‘ ^science, however, the word “knowl- 
edge” is itself used mainly in a passive sense 
to denote the content, the subject matter, which 
is the outcome of the successful performance of 
the function of knowing The verb “to know” 
and the participle “knowing” retain both 
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senses, designating the act of inquiry, search, 
finding out, and also the possession of a certain 
subject matter The opposite of knowledge is 
Ignorance. 

The term “ knowledge covers four distinct 
connected matters Of these the two first to 
be mentioned are the most personal, direct, and 
practical They are knowledge in the sense of 
uitelhgently acquired skill, and in the sense of 
acquaintance We know houi to walk, talk, 
skate, etc , experts know how to weave, dye, 
work metals, etc Ability to do things is per- 
haps the most primary sense of knowledge The 
abilitv IS distinguished from instinct only in 
that it has been intelligently acquired But 
even this difference is not consistently main- 
tained, for we speak, popularly, of an instinc- 
tive knowledge The first necessity ol a living 
being is to know how to conduct itself with re- 
spect to certain situations; m order to live it 
must be able to adapt its behavior to the be- 
havior of the things with which its own for- 
tunes are bound up This necessity includes 
not only physical needs, hut also the fundamen- 
tals of social intercourse and the elements at 
least of some of the social arts The primary 
and profound character of this sort of knowledge 
IS seen m the fact that until the rise of philos- 
ophy among the Greeks the same word de- 
noted art (technical skill) and knowledge, 
namely, rexvrf. The well-known recourse of 
Socrates to the analogies of the arts, his appeal 
to the procedure of the shoemaker, flute player, 
carpenter, etc , in his logical discussions was 
witness to the fact that the control of his mate- 
nal evinced by the artisan in reaching the ends 
appropriate to his art represented at once th(^ 
most certain and the most intelligent piocedure 
extant 

Familiarity, acquaintance, are closely con- 
nected with knowing how to do, and to a consid- 
erable extent they lesult from the latter and 
measure its extent So far as we can adapt 
ourselves readily and successfully in any situa- 
tion, we are familiar, acquainted The rough 
edges of a strangeness, remoteness, the barneis 
of understanding nothing, are worn away In 
their place there is a sense of intimacy, oi inner 
adjustment When we know how to behave 
with respect to a thing, we know what it is 
like; we are on terms with it; there is mutual- 
ity of response Knowledge in the form of 
acquaintance is not only the outcome and 
reward of knowing how, or intelligent skill; 
but it establishes emotional ties — a capacity 
for appreciation, or apprehending the thing in 
terms of its worth, its usefulness for a purjiose. 
Acquaintance, familiarity, normally presup- 
pose a certain amount of friendliness, of agree- 
ableness, as well as a sense of power and ease. 
But excessive familiarity, too long continued 
occupation with one subject, breeds con- 
tempt ”, it leads to revulsion, a sense of ennui 
•ind constraint 

Our third sense of knowledge covers that 


acquired from others, that attained indirectly 
by learning from others Communication by 
means of language carnes us far beyond the 
limits of personal acquaintance with persons 
and things, leading us to know of or about 
many matters which are within the direct ac- 
quaintance of other people By oral tradition 
and more especially by written and printed 
language, this second-hand knowledge comes 
to include much that is not and that could 
not be within the direct acquaintance of any 
living. Such knowledge constitutes informa- 
tion (qv) and also learning — in the sense 
of what is learned or is to be learned. 

In all the three above-mentioned types of 
knowledge, intelligence or reflective thought 
is used, but only secondarily It is employed 
as a means of gaining control of things, in 
enlarging acquaintance with them, in appre- 
hending and understanding things reported by 
others It is not, however, used in any sense as 
a source of knowledge for its own sake Gradu- 
ally, however, materials of acquaintance and 
of information are amassed and systematized 
not for the sake of increasing familiarity and 
possession of learning, but for the sake of 
rational demonstration or of inferential dis- 
covery of new knowledge. Men are not con- 
tented with the kind of assurance that icsts 
upon personal acquaintance or upon the credit 
of others, they search for that which opens 
from rational grounding, from logical sequence 
and system Thus a fourth kind of knowl- 
edge comes into existence* rational knowledge, 
science, knowledge that so and so is true Like 
information, this sort of knowledge is indirect, 
but It IS indirect in the sense of dependence upon 
logical data and premises, not in the sense of 
dependence upon the observations and reports 
of others From this point of view, knowledge 
IS identical with science, and we have no logi- 
cal right to denominate intelligent skill, matters 
of acquaintance, of information, knowledge, 
unless they are reduced to general principles 
and are connected with one another in system- 
atic ways. Otherwise they represent beliefs, 
opinions, rather than knowledge. This ten- 
dency to define knowledge from an exclusively 
logical point of view has been an important 
factor in calling out in reaction the philosophy 
of pragmatism {qv), which regards this exclu- 
sive view of knowledge as the characteristic error 
of iiitellectualism (or rationalism, as it is some- 
times termed). The purely technical character 
of knowledge when defined on a purely logical 
basis, its aloofness from practical considerations, 
from the affections and aversions (so important a 
factor in acquaintance) and from the social pro- 
cesses of learning and transmission characteristic 
of information, are treated as evidence that sci- 
entific knowledge, when isolated, is an abstrac- 
tion Thus the other types of knowledge 
are regarded as not only more primitive geneti- 
cally and psychologically (which would be 
generally admitted), but also as more final and 
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significant. In fact, knowledge as a system of 
logical propositions is regarded by it as ulti- 
mately of value because of the greater control 
and the greater richness of content that it sup- 
plies to the more direct, active, and social types 
of knowledge 

Educationally speaking, there can be little 
doubt that the orcler in which the four types of 
knowledge have been set forth in this article 
represents the order of their development 
The opposition of all modern educational i(‘- 
forins to beginning with so-called '' deductive ” 
methods, with systems of definitions, classifi- 
cations, and laws of exjilanation, is, in substance, 
a claim that the logical type of knowledgt' repre- 
sents a matured, relatively late specialized 
development of more basic bodies of knowing, 
and is consc'quently meaningless and educativel y 
harmful when presented in isolation or as a 
starting point. On the other hand, many of 
the reformers have, in their reaction against ab- 
stractions in education, failed to note the opera- 
tion of a subordinated factor of reflection and 
interpretation in even the more primitive modes 
of knowing, and have thus made the mistake of 
identifying the “ concrete ’’ with the bare 
ph)’'sicai object, instead of with the cent(‘i of 
an active experience, or interest 

Many questions of instiuction arc bound iq) 
also with the matter of the i elation of infoima- 
tion or communicated knowledge, to personal 
acquaintance A flavor of the s(‘Cond-handed, 
derived, and more or less conventional hangs 
about information Its subject matter is not 
so vitally lived through, so intimately appie- 
ciated, as that of familiar acquaintance Any 
examination of prevailing modes of instruction 
will show that the mere bulk of matter com- 
municated in books and lectures tends to swamp 
the native and active inter ests operative in 
intelligent behavior and in the acquaintance- 
ship it brings Then this inattei remains 
unassimilated, unorganized, not leally under- 
stood It stands on a dead level, hostile to the 
selective arrangements characteristic of think- 
ing, matter for m^unorizing, rather than for 
judgment, existing as verbal symbols to be me- 
chanically manipulated, rather than as genuine 
realities, intelligently appreciated Yet with- 
out this communicated matter, the circle of 
personal acquaintance is veiy narrow and 
superficial, and personal activity hardly gets 
above the place of routine Tlie solution is 
found in realizing that social communication is 
a very real factor in personal doing and ac- 
quaintance. The educational ami is not to 
multiply information for the sake of informa- 
tion, nor yet to try to exclude it or narrow it 
down as much as possible It is to fuse the 
transmitted matter and the matter of direct 
behavior and emotional response with as inti- 
mate union as possible, so that the former 
will gain force, vivacity, directness from the 
latter, while the former is insensibly but con- 
tinually extended and deepened by the latter. 


In short, the common error does not (‘onsist 
in attaching great importance to transmitted 
facts and ideas, but in presenting them in such 
an isolated way that they are not spontane- 
ously welded with the intense, though narrow, 
matters of direct concern. J. D. 

KNOWLEDGE, SOCIETY FOR THE DIF- 
FUSION OF USEFUL — See Society fob 
THE Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

KNOWLEDGE, THEORY OF. — See 

Epistemology , Knowledge. 

KNOX COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILL — 

A nonsectarian, coeducational institution, in- 
corporated as Prairie C'ollege in 1836, had its 
incejition m the plan of the Rev George W 
Gale, a Presbyterian clergyman, to found a 
college in the Middle West In 1837 the insti- 
tution was chartered as the Knox Manual 
Labor College The name was changed to Knox 
(College in 1857 The Lincoln-Douglas debate of 
1858 was held on the grounds of the colh'gc* 
Distinguished presidents have been Jonathan 
Blanchard (1845-1856) and Newton Batmnan 
(1876-1893), educational leaders in Illinois, and 
JohiuHuston Finley, \S7. who in 1903 became* 
president of the College ot the (3ty of New’ Yoi k 
(q V ) Knox College is one of the institutions 
originally accepted by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancemtuit of Teaching (q v ) 
The Board of Trustees is a body of tw’entv-five 
members selected bv a committee of the trustee's 
on whose recommendation the board acts, the 
term of service is for life By resolution of 
the board no denomination can have a majority 
of trustees 

Knox College maintains undergraduate 
courses leading to the A B and B S degrees 
The entrance requirements are fourteen units 
A conservatoiy of music w^as organized in 
1883 The degrees of A M. and M S are given 
for one year’s graduate study in residence 

There was in 1910-1911 a faculty of twenty- 
five members and an enrollment of 616 stu- 
dents, of whom 335 were in the collegiate 
department C G 

KNOX, JOHN (1505-1572) — The great 
leader of the Scottish Reformation, and deviser 
of the Book of IMsciphne The date of his 
birth IS uncertain, for though the traditional 
date IS 1505, yet there are implications from 
contemporaries that seem to point to the 
limits of 1513-1515 Knox is thought to 
have been born in Giffordgate, a hamlet adja- 
cent to Haddington in Scotland It is assumed 
that he w^as educated at Haddington Grammar 
School, and entered St Andrews University in 
1529, where he studied the ancient fathers, 
particularly St. Augustine (q.v ), a fact which 
explains his “preparedness’’ for the doctrines 
of Calvin (q.v.) later on. By 1540 he had be- 
come a priest of the Church of Rome, exercised 
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the office of notary, and for a time was a ))ii\ ntv 
tutor. It was not till 1545 that he showed aiiv 
signs of becoming a Protestant. Knox came 
to England, and was sent by the Privy Council 
as Protestant Minister to Bcrwick-on-Tweed, 
where he stayed for two years, with a congrega- 
tion consisting of the garrison and citizens. In 
1551 he was removed to Newcastle-on-Tyno, 
and was appointed a royal chaplain, and had tlrt' 
offer of the bishopric of Rochester, which he d('- 
clined In ir).‘j4, w hen Queen Mary had already 
begun her ])olicy of persecution, Knox l(‘ft 
England, and after a tour through Swiss Prot- 
estant congregations, he reached Geneva and 
entered into friendship with John Calvin 
From 1554 to 1559 Knox remained on the (\)u- 
tineiit He became one of the tw'o ministias 
of the English Protestant refuge(‘s at Fiank- 
fort in November, 1554 Here internal dis- 
sensions took place with regard to the use of 
the English Prayer Book, and Knox voluntarilv 
retired to Geneva in 1555 The com])l(‘b‘ 
supremacy of Calvin in Church and State' 
made a most im])osing obje'ct lesson in th('o- 
cratical government, one not lost on Knox, 
whose Book of Discipline was afterwxaids 
closely framed on the Genevan model His 
theological view^s w'ere definitized l)v his tr/'atisi' 
on Prerlcslination published in 15()0 Knox’s 
permanent n*turn to Scotland was in 1559 
He was appointed minister at 8t Giles' Chuich, 
Edinburgh, and soon became the leader of 
the Scottish Reformation In 1500 the Es- 
tates di'inanded a statement of the views of 
those wdio opposed Roman Catholic doctrine, 
and to Knox and five others was intrusted the 
drawing up of the Confession of Failh Pi'iial 
8tatut(‘S W'ere then granted against the saving 
of mass 111 1500 the organization of the 
Reformed Cdiurch was laid down in the Book 
of Discipline, which was drawn up by Knox 
and the other five ministers who had compost'd 
the Confession of Faith, and was translated 
into Latin, so as to obtain the criticism of 
Calvin and the Swiss Reformers Knox brought 
Geneva and Calvin to Scotland and accli- 
matizeni them to Scotch soil The Ecclesias- 
tical polity earned with it, as was the case at 
Geneva, the educational system, and this, 
again, was of the most democratic type. 

The chapter in the Book of Discipline de- 
voted to schools could not be carried out with- 
out a large sum of money, and though the 
Scottish reformers proposed to apjiropriate the 
money for this purpose from the old eccle- 
siastical revenues, the Scottish nobles, as had 
been the case with the English nobles, hoped 
to get a share in the plunder Their success 
necessarily deferred the carrying out of such a 
scheme into immediate execution. The Book 
of Discipline, however, did not receive the sanc- 
tion of the Scottish Parliament, and Scottish 
education was not endowed with Roman spoils 
Nevertheless, the educational ideals of the 
Book of Discipline mark an important stage 


in the history of education, for they suggest 
a deliberate scheme of organization of national 
education The salient educational features of 
the Book of Discipline together with the steps 
in the actual development of the Scotch educa- 
tional system are presented in the article on 
Si'OTLAND, Education in 

The later years of Knox's life (1560-1572) 
wer(' concerned with the political and religious 
questions centering round the names of Mary, 
(^ueenof Scots, and (afterwards) of the regent, 
Ili(‘ Earl of Morav Politically, in the days of 
the Tudors, he was piejiared to advocate the 
(h'position of tvrants, and thus is a prede- 
cessor of the spirit of aGiornw'ell Religiouslv, 
Knox put Scotland m touch with the religion 
of Geneva, of the lIugiK'iiots, and the Dutch, 
and thus tended to helji forward cosmopolitan 
syrniiathies, at least, amongst Protestants in 
Great Britain and abroad His deniociatic 
tench'iicies are shown in lajnng the basis of 
Scotch Presbvtorianism, in the introduction 
of lav elders and deacons into church govi'rn- 
ment It is not too much to say that these 
characteristics, though not technically educa- 
tional, have had great educational effects 

F. W. 

S(‘(‘ Gxlvinists and Education, Scot- 
L\ND, EdUCXTION In 
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KNOX, SAMUEL (1750-1832) — A pi- 
oneer of education in Maryland, educated at 
the University of Glasgow' He was engaged 
for some years in the ministry of the Presby- 
terian church In 1795 he became principal 
of the Frederick Academy Subsequently 
he organized and became the president of 
Baltimore College He was active in the at- 
tempts to organize a common school system in 
Maryland and published numerous pamphlets 
on the subject Thomas Jefferson {q v ) was 
keenly impressed with his educational views. 
Knox’s most valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of education IS his Fjssnq on the best System 
of liberal Education adapted to the Genius of the 
United States (Baltimore, 1799). W. S M 
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KNOX, VICESIMUS (1752-1821) — Eng- 
lish schoolmaster and essayist, born near 
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Loiidon. He was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School and St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, graduating B.A in J775 and obtaining 
a fellowship. In 1778 he succeeded his fathei 
as headmaster of Tonbridge School, a position 
held up to 1812. He devoted himself to mis- 
cellaneous essay writing, WivUi EveningH or 
Lucubrations on Life and Letters^ Kssai/s 
Moral and Literary, Family Lectures or Do- 
mestic Divinity ami several other works of a 
religious nature For Ins school he (‘dited 
('latullus, Horace, and Juvenal, and Elegant 
Extracts, or Useful and Eidcrtairung Passages 
in Prose, selected for the I niprovement of Clas- 
sical and Other Scholais m the Art of Speaking, 
in Reading, Thinking, Com posing, and in the 
Conduct of Life (17S5), Elegant Ejtracts ot 
Useful and Entertaining Pieces of Poetny se- 
lected for the Improvement of Youth (17S9), 
Elegant Epistles or a Copious Collection of 
Familiar and Amusing Letters selected for the 
Improvement of Young Persons and foi (uneral 
Fntertainment (1790) His treatise, tmtitled 
Liberal Education or a Practical Treatise on 
the Methods of aeg lining Useful and Polite 
Learning in two volumes (17S1), is a \aluable 
contribution to the history of education It 
not only contains sound criticisms of existing 
practice with suggestions for reform, but a good 
account of the best textbooks of the peiiod 
While insisting on thorough classical cuiiicu- 
luin as the oiilv means of educating gentlemen, 
Knox would admit such studies as English, 
French, geography, historv, and the elements 
of Euclid The modern languages aie to b(‘ 
taught on the same method as the ( lassies, 
that IS, grammatically, although he recom- 
mends broad reading in hhighsh hteiatuie 
both in and out of school Accomplishments 
and athletics are advocated, proviihal that 
they do not become disti acting ICxaimna- 
tions are to be held frequently as a irndhod 
of r(‘taining what has been learned Knox 
recognizes that women are intellectually as 
capable as men and would have them (‘ducated 
privately (for boys the ]nibhc schools w^ere 
best) in English and French, the classics being 
added, if they have inclination and wealth 
The second volume deals with the universities 
and gives a very good insight into the corrup- 
tion and lack of discipline there prevailing 
Knox attacks conservatism, formality in tidies, 
absence of study, and idleness of the ])rofessors 
and fellows, who regard the universities not 
as places of education but as almshouses. 
The remedy according to Knox is greatei ein- 
])hasis on study and less on formalities supei- 
vised by the proctors In 1821 Knox wrote 
Remarks on the Tendency of Certain Clauses 
in a Bill now Pending in Parliament to degrade 
Grammar Schools, with Cursory Strictures on 
the National Importance of preserving Inviolate 
the Classical Discipline preserdnd by the Found- 
ers The pamphlet was called forth bv a 
Bill to introduce' into tin' old foundations 
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instruction in reading, writing, and anthnn'tt'- 
for poor children. 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE, KNOXVILLE, 
TENN — A coeducational institution foi the 
education ol negro youth iwider the auspices 
of the United Presbyterian cliuich opi'iied 
in 1875 The following departments are 
maintained collegiate, normal, theological, 
musical, industrial, and common school The 
entrance requirements to the college, which 
offers courses leading to degrees, are about 
fourteen points of high school woik Ol the 
404 students enrolled in 1909-1910, only 29 
were in the collegiate department There is 
a faculty of thirty -four membeis 

KOBEL, JAKOB (1470-1588) — One of the 
most iirominent of the early Oerman writers 
on arithmetic His name also appeals as 
Kobel, Kobehus, and Kobihnus He was 
bom at Heidelberg in 1470, and died at Oppen- 
heim, January 81> 1538 He was a fello^\ 
student of Copernicus at Ciacow He was 
a man of varied attainments, meeting with 
siK'cess as a Rechenmcister , printer, engravei, 
woodcarver, poet, and public official He wrote 
three works on arithmetic that met wutli great 
favor (1) Ain New gem duet Recherdneehlin, 
Augsburg, 1514, (2) Mitder Kt y(te od' Schr leb- 
federn, Oppenheim, 1520, (8) Vysierhuch, 

Oppenheim, about 1515 The thud lelated to 
gauging, at that time a very popular subject 
The first of these books was puiely commeicial, 
and the ojierations on numbers were pei formed 
by means of counters, as was then the custom 
Roman numerals are used practically through- 
out. the work, even in wTiting common frac- 

IfC 9QQ 

tions, where ^ appears for His 

llir. LX 4()0 

work showed little Italian influence, and it is 
one of our best sources of information as to the 
early Cerman arithmetic D F S 

KOHLMANN, ANTHONY (1771-1838) — 
Jesuit educator, received his training in the 
schools of Cermany He became superior 
of the Order of Jesuits in the United States 
in 1817 He was rector of Ceorgetown C’ollege 
from 1818 to J820 and superior of Washington 
Seminary from 1821 to 1824. H(' published 

a number of philoso])hical and theological 
works W S M 

KONIGSBERG, THE ROYAL PRUSSIAN 
ALBERTUS UNIVERSITY OF — Founded by 
Margiave Albrecht, the last knight of the 
Teutonic Order in Prussia, who in 1541 es- 
tablished a university preparatory school, 
transformed into a university, of Protestant 
affiliations, three years later. 
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the office of notary, and for a time was a pnvali' 
tutor. It was not till 1545 that he showed anv 
signs of becoming a Protestant. Knox came 
to England, and was sent by the Privy Council 
as Protestant Minister to Berwick-on-Tweed, 
where he staved for two years, with a congrega- 
tion consisting of the garrison and citizens In 
1551 he was renun ed to Newcastle-on-Tyn(‘, 
and was a[)p()inted a royal chaplain, and had the 
off('r of th(‘ l)ish()[)ric of Rochester, which h(‘ d(‘- 
eJnu'd III 1554, when (iueen Mary had ah (aul\ 
begun hei jiolicy of persecution, Knox left 
England, and after a tour through Swiss Piot- 
estant congregations, he reach(‘d Ceneva and 
ent(‘red into fiiendship with John ('alvin 
From 1554 to 1559 Knox lemained on the Con- 
tinent He became one of the twm ministers 
of the English Protestant refugees at Fiaidv- 
fort in November, 1551 ller(‘ inteinal dis- 
sensions took j)lace with r(‘gaid to the use ol 
the Ihiglish Prayer Hook, and Knox volunlariE 
ndired to (Jeneva in 1555 Th(‘ comph‘l(‘ 
supKunacy of Calvin in Chinch and Stab' 
mad(‘ a most imposing obj(‘ct lesson in tlu'o- 
cratical goveiimu'iit, one not lost on Knox, 
whose Book of Discipline was aiteiwaids 
closely flamed on the (h'lievan model Ills 
tlu'ological VK'ws were definitizc'd l)V Ins tu‘atis(‘ 
on Picdc^lniotion pubhshi'd in 15b() Knox’s 
pi'rrnaiu'iit i(*turn to Scotland was in 155t) 

H<' was appointed minister at St Cih's’ Chinch, 
I'ulinburgh, and soon became the leadei of 
the Scottish Ih'torination In 15()() the Es- 
tates demanded a statc'iru'nt of th(‘ vu'ws of 
those who opposed Roman Catholic doctinu', 
and to Knox and hve others w^as intrusted the 
drawang U[) ot the (''onfrs^ion of Faith Penal 
statute's weT(‘ tlu'n granted against the saying 
of mass In 15b() the organization of the 
Reformed Chinch wxas laid down in the Book 
of Discipline, which was drawn up by Knox 
and the othei five ministers wdio had composed 
the Confession of Faith, and wiis translated 
into Latin, so as to obtain the criticism of 
Calvin and the Swiss Reformers Knox brought 
Ceneva and (’alvin to Scotland and accli- 
matized them to Scotch soil The Ecch'sias- 
tical ])oIity carried wuth it, as was the case at 
Geneva, the educational system, and this, 
again, was of the most democratic ty{)e. 

The chapti'r in the Book of Discipline d(‘- 
voted to schools could not be earned out with- 
out a large sum of money, and though the 
Scottish reformers proposed to apjiropriate the 
money for this purposi' from the old eccle- 
siastical revenues, the Scottish nobles, as had 
been the case with the Ixnglish nobles, hoped 
to get a share in the plundei Their success 
necessaril}^ deferri'd the carrying out of such a 
scheme into immediate execution. The Book 
of Discipline^ however, did not receive the sanc- 
tion of the Scottish Parliament, and Scottish 
education was not endowed with Roman spoils 
Nevertheless, the educational ideals of the 
Book of Discipline mark an important stage 
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in the history of education, for they suggest 
a deliberate scheme of organization ot national 
education The salient educational features of 
the Book of Discipline together with the steps 
in the actual development of the Scotch educa- 
tional s^xstem aie presented in the article on 
Sl’OTLAND, EdIK'ATION IN 

The later years of Knox’s life (15(50-1572) 
wi'ie concerned with the political and religious 
(pK'stions centering louiid the names of Mary, 
(iuei'iiol Scots, and faft('rwards) of the legent, 
tlu' Eairl of Moiav^ Politically, in the days of 
1 he Tudors, lie was prepared to advocate the 
({(‘position of tyrants, and thus is a piede- 
c('ssor of the spirit of a(’romwell Heligiouslv, 
Knox put Scotland in touch with the ri'ligion 
of Geneva, of the Huguenots, and the Dutch, 
and thus tended to hel]) foiwaid cosmo])olitaii 
sympathies, at least, amongst Protestants in 
Gixait Jiritain and abroad His di'inociatic 
1(‘nd(‘nci(‘s are shown in lavung the basis of 
Scotch Pi('sbyteiianism, in the introduction 
of lav elders and di'acons into church govi'in- 
ment It is not too much to say that these 
characteristics, though not technically educa- 
tional, have had great educational effects. 

F. W. 

S(‘(‘ (’alvimsts and Editovtion, SeoT- 
LXND, FiDUeVTION In 
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KNOX, SAMUEL (1750-1852) — A pi- 
oiK'er of education in Maryland, educated at 
the University of Glasgow He was engaged 
for some years in the ministry of the Piesby- 
terian church In 1795 he became principal 
ot the Fiedenck Academy Subse(iu(*ntly 
he oiganiz('d and becanii' tlu' fin'sideiit of 
Ihiltimore C-ollege He was active in the at- 
tempts to organize a common school system in 
Maryland and published nunn'rous pamphlets 
on the sub]('ct Thomas Jeffc'rson {q n ) was 
kc'enly inipiessed witli his (‘ducational views. 
Kihjx’s most valuable contiibution to the litera- 
ture of education IS his fjssaij on the best System 
of liberal Fdiication adapted to the Genius of the 
United States (Baltimore, 1799) W S M 
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KNOX, VICESIMUS (1752-1821) — p]ng. 
hsh schoolmaster and essayist, born near 
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liOiulon. He was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School and St John’s Collej!:e, Ox- 
ford, graduating B A iii 1775 and obtaining 
a fellowship In 1778 he succeeded his tathei 
as headmaster of Tonbridge School, a position 
held up to 1.812 He devoted himself to mis- 
cellaneous essay writing, Wnilrr Emuniqs oi 
Lucubi alions on Life and Letters^ hUnaijs 
Moial and Liteian/, Fatnili/ Lcctaics ai Do- 
mestic Divinitq and seveial othei woiks of a 
religious nature' For his scliool he ('dited 
(’atullus, Hoi ace, and Juvenal, and Elajant 
Ertracts, oi (Jfieful and Entertaimnq Passaqc'^ 
in Prose, selected foi the I mprovement of Pla.s- 
sieal and Othei Scholais in the Ail of Speahinq^ 
in Reading, Thinking, (Unn posing, and in the 
(\mduel of Life (1785), Elegant Eitiacts oi 
Useful and Enteitaining Picies of Poetiq se- 
lected fo 7 the I nipiovenK nt of Youth (1789), 
Elegant Epistles oi a ('opious Uolledion of 
Familiar and Amusing Letters selected foi the 
1 mprovement of Young Persons and fo> (iincial 
Entertainment (1790). Ills tieatise, (‘ntitled 
Libeial Education or a Practical Tieafisi on 
the Methods of acquiiing Useful and Polite 
Learning in two volumes (1781), is a \aluabl(' 
contiibution to tlu' history of education It 
not only contains sound criticisms of existing 
piactice with suggc'stions for refoim, but a good 
account of the best textbooks ol the peiiod 
While insisting on thorough classical cuiiicu- 
lurn as the only means of educating gentlemen, 
Knox ^^ould admit such studies as l^nglish, 
French, geogiaphv, histoiv, and the elements 
of hluchd The modern languages aie to be 
taught on the same method as the classics, 
that is, giammatically, although he recom- 
nu'iuls jiioad reading in luiglish litc'iatuK' 
both in and out of school Accomplishments 
and athletics are adxocated, piovided that 
they do not become disti acting hXamina- 
tions are to be held iiecpiently as a method 
of retaining what has been learned Knox 
recognizes that women are int(‘lU‘ctuallv as 
capable as men and would ha\e ttn'in educated 
privately (foi boys the public schools were 
best) in Fnghsh and French, the classics being 
added, if th(‘y have inclination and wealth 
The second volume deals wnth the uniM'rsities 
and gives a very good insight into t/lu' corTU]>- 
tion and lack of disci])hne thei’e ])ievailing 
Knox attacks coiiscryatism, formality in tiihes, 
alisence of study, and idleness of tlie prof(*ssois 
and fellow^s, wlio regard the universities not 
as places of ('diication but as almshouses 
The remedy according to Knox is grc'ater (‘in- 
idiasis on study and h'ss on formalities siipc'i- 
vised by the ])roctois In 1821 Knox wrote 
Remarks on the TendeiKi/ of i^eitain (louses 
in a Bill now Pending in Parliament to degrade 
Grammar Schools, with Uursoig Stiictwes on 
the National Importance of pi esei ring Inviolate 
the Classical Disciplim pu scribed bg the Found- 
ers The ])amphlet was called forth by a 
Bill to introduce int(> tin' old foundations 


instruction in reading, wilting, and aiithnu'l'' 
for pool children. 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE, KNOXVILLE, 
TENN — A coeducational institution lot the 
education ot lu'gro youth iwidwi th(' aus])ices 
of the United Pri'sbyterian church ojx'rual 
in 1875 The following dc'partrnents are 
maintained collegiate, normal, theological, 
musical, industrial, and common scliool The 
entrance lequir ('merits to the (‘olh'ge, wdiicli 
off(irs courses leading to degrees, are about 
fourteen points (jf high school w^ork (_)1 the 
404 students emolled in 1909-1910, only 29 
were in the collegiate department Theri' is 
a faculty of thirty-four inemb('is 

KOBEL, JAKOB (1170-15:15) --One of the 
most piomiiH'nt of the eaily (U'rman waiters 
on aiithiiK'tic Ills nanu' also aj)])eats .is 
Kobel, Kobehus, and Kobihnus He wais 

boin at Heuh'lbeig in 1 170, and died at Oppen- 
heim, January :H> 15:i3 He was a fc'llow 
student of Co])ermcus at (’lacow He was 

a man of varied attainments, meeting with 
Miccc'ss as a Rechcnmeist( r , printi'i, ('ngra\('i, 
woodcarvei , poet, and public official He wrote 
tliK'e works on arithmetic that met wnth gn'at 
favor (1) Am New gear duet R< chenbicc him, 
Augsburg, 1514, (2) Mit dei Kitple orT Sdnieb- 
fedein, Ojipenheirn, 1520, (5) V ijsierbudi, 

Olipenheim, about 1515 Th(' third lelati'd to 
gauging, at that tinu' a verv jiopulai subji'ct 
The hrst of these books was purely commercial, 
and the operations on numbers were pc'ifoimed 
bv means of count (‘rs, as was then the custom 
Roman nunn'rals an* used ])r a (‘t really through- 
out tlu' work, even in writing common frac- 
tions, where .. appears for His 

Ilir. L\ 4()0 

wmik showa'd little Italian mflm'nce, and it is 
one of our Ix'st sourc(\s of information as to the 
('arlv (Jer man arithmetic I) F S 

KOHLMANN, ANTHONY (1771-18.58) — 
Jesuit ('ducator, rvceivc'd his training in tin* 
schools of Germany H(' became su])eTior 
of the Older of J(xsuits in the United States 
in 1817 He was n'ctorof (h'orgetow ii Uollege 
fiom 1818 to 1820 and suiierioi of Washington 
Seminar V from 1821 to 1821 He published 
a number of philosophical and theological 
works W S M 

KONIGSBERG, THE ROYAL PRUSSIAN 
ALBERTUS UNIVERSITY OF — Founded Iry 
Mai'grave Albrecht, the last knight of the 
Teutonic Order in Prussia, who in 1541 es- 
tablished a university preparatory school, 
transforiru'd into a university, of Prot(‘stant 
affiliations, three years later. 
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The new ui)iv<‘rsity stMuirod a good start, 
notwithstanding financial difficulties, enroll- 
ing a considoraldc nuinlier of foreigners, prin- 
cipally from Poland, Kussia, and Sweden 
Its further dovelonmcnt was sadl}^ hampeied, 
however, by tin* plagiu* of 1549 and still more 
by the Thirty Years’ War in the following cen- 
tury For two cent lines after its establish- 
ment its history is replete with theological 
controversies The close of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth centuiy 
marked an era of heallhy giowth, for which 
the Great Elector and the first kings of Prussia 
were largely responsible The period of ds 
greatest renown, however, came somewhat later 
in the days of Kant (q v ), who became a docent 
at the university in 1755, and full jirofessor 
of philosophy fifteen years latei (1770-1797). 
One of his successors was J F Her hart (q v)^ 
who established a fiedagogical seminai at 
Konigsberg in 1810 

In 1862 a new mam building was erected 
for the university, and for thirty years after 
the Franco-German War considerable activity 
was displayed in the building of laboratories 
and institutes of various kinds, including labora- 
tories for agricultural chemistry and for dairy- 
ing, and in 1901 a new library building contain- 
ing almost 300,000 volumes and about 1500 
manuscripts 

Among the prominent former members of 
the teaching staff may be mentioned Bessel in 
astronomy, Jacobi in mathematics, Hagen in 
natural science, Burdach m anatomy, Helm- 
holtz in physiology, physics, and matliematics, 
Wagner in surgery, Karl liachmann in Gei- 
manic ])hilology, and Simsoii and Stobbe in 
jurispiudence The German (Vown Prince is 
rector of the university, a prorector being 
elected annually by the faculty The annual 
budget amounts to about $400,000 Through 
the initiative and financial assistance of Di 
Fritz Lange, a Geimaii physician who prac- 
ticed for a number of years in New Yoik C’ltv, 
the first German student ‘‘Union,” the PaUes- 
tia Albertina, was established by the univei- 
sity in 1898 The building contains a gym- 
nasium and a letectory, clubrooms, fencing 
rooms, swimming jiool, etc , but owing to the 
lack of sufficient endowment, provision has 
been made m it since 1905 for several univer- 
sity seminars 

In size Konigsberg ranks fifteenth among 
+he twenty-one German universities In the 
vunter semester of 1911-1912 there were in 
attendance 1694 students, of whom 199 were 
auditors. By faculties the matriculated stu- 
dents were distributed as follows philosojdiy 
701, medicine 432, law 280, theology (Protes- 
tant) 92 The teaching staff consisted of 91 
professors and 57 docents 

The city of Konigsberg is also the site of a 
joval academy of art, established in 1845 and 
leorganized in 1901 

The municipal library was founded in 1540 


and contains 50,000 volumes and over 600 
manuscripts 

R. T , Jr. 
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KOREA — See Japan, Education in 

KRAKAU, THE UNIVERSITY OF, KRA- 
KAU, AUSTRIA. — One of the oldest univer- 
sities in Europe, the papal bull providing for 
its establishment having been signed by Pope 
Urban V on May 12, 1364. No provision was 
made in the deed of foundation for a theo- 
logical faculty, and six years after its founda- 
tion the university was compelled to close its 
doors Permission to establish a faculty of 
theology was gi anted by Pope Boniface IX in 
1397, and three years latei the university was 
reorganized by King Wladislaw Jagello of Po- 
land, being removed to a new site in the fol- 
lowing year Krakau being the capital of 
Poland from 1320 to 1610, the univ'crsity 
served for several centuries as the center of the 
intellectual life of the Kingdom of Poland. 
Gradually, however, after the Polish capital 
had been transferred to Warsaw at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, a decline set 
in and led finally to another reorganization in 
1817 In the meantime, at the last partition 
of Poland in 1795, Krakau had been turned 
over to Austria, becoming part of the fiee 
state of that name thirty years later In 1846 
Austria again assumed control, and since then 
the development of the university has been 
marked by continuous progress The German 
language was used in all faculties, with the 
exception of the theological, from 1853 on, 
but has been gradually supplanted by Polish, 
which has reigned supreme since 1870 

The university library was founded in 1400 
and contains over 400,000 volumes, over 6000 
manuscripts, over 3000 maps, and almost 
10,000 engravings and other reproductions. 
It IS housed in the old university building, 
which was completed in 1497, but altered and 
repaired at various times between 1839 and 
1872 The new mam building was erected in 
1881-1887 The annual budget of the uni- 
versity amounts to approximately $225,000 
Krakau is the third largest university in 
Austiia, being exceeded in point of attendance 
only by Vienna and Budapest. In the winter 
semester of 1909-1910, there were enrolled 
3211 students, including 441 auditors, of whom 
‘209 were women. Of the matriculated stu- 
dents, L30V men were registered in the faculty 
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of law, 446 men and 48 women in the faculty 
of medicine, 701 men and 182 women m phi- 
losophy, and 86 men in theology (Catholic) 

Krakau is also the seat of an art academy, 
established as an art school in 1818 and trans- 
formed into an academy m 1900 Here, also, 
Polish is the language of instruction 

R T.Jk. 
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KRAUS, JOHN (1815-1896) — Active in 
American kindergarten work He was edu- 
cated in the normal schools of ( lei many, and 
after coming to America was engaged in private 
and public school woik, and from 1867 to 1878 
he was connected with the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the United States In 1873, with his 
wife (Maria Kraus-Boelte), he organiziHl a 
training school for kindergai tners in Nh‘w York 
City His published writing includes seveial 
papers on the kindergarten W. 8 M 

KRUSI, HERMANN, JR (1817-1903) — 
Ameiican Pestalozzian, born at Yverdon, 
Switzerland, on June 24, 1817 He leceived 
his education in the cantonal schools at Tio- 
gen, the normal school at Gais (conducted by 
his fathei), and at the noimal school at Dres- 
den, conducted by Dr Blochmann, afterwards 
minister of public instruction of Saxon v, and 
at one time an associate of Pestalozzi in the 
institute at Yverdon Aftei an additional 
year of inspection of the noT’inal schools and 
other institutions of (Germany, he retuined to 
Switzerland and taught for fiv(' years in the 
cantonal normal school at Dais under the 
principalship of his father (1841-1846) In 
1846 he received an appointment as instructor 
in a Pestalozzian school at ('heam, England, 
organized by Charles Mayo {q v ) The school 
was Pestalozzian in name only, notes Krusi, 
for its methods were relics of the medieval 
age At the end of the vear h(‘ se\eied his 
connection with the school at Cheam to 
accept an appointment in the noimal college 
conducted by the Home and Colonial School 
Society (q V ) He had charge of the classc's m 
methods of teaching, mathematics, and (haw- 
ing, and while here he worked out and ])ul)- 
hshed his system of inductive drawing After 
five years (1847-1852) in the noimal college in 
London, he returned to Switzeiland, but a 
year later he came to America to accept a post 
in the private normal school conducted by 
William Russell {q r ) at Lancaster, Mass 
Here his associate teachers were Dana Pond 
Colburn and Sanborn Tenney He was insti- 
tute lecturer in Massachusetts for two v(*ars 
U855-1857), having as associates his country. 


men Louis Agassiz and Arnold Cuvot {qqv). 
For two years he was associated with W F 
Phelps iq r ) in the newly oiganizcd state nor- 
mal school at Trenton, N J (1857-1859) 
The next three years were devoted to lec.tuie 
work 111 Massachusetts, and in 1862 Mr 
Krusi accepted an appointment in the state 
normal school at Oswego, New York, with Dr 
E A Sheldon (q v ), wheie he sj;ent twent>- 
five active years in the woi k of training teachei s 
He was one of the* jirmcipal figures m the 
Oswego movement iq r ) which emphasized oral 
methods of instnudion in primaiy schools. 11(‘ 
resigned his post at Oswego in 1887 and spmit 
his closing yeais at Alameda, Cahloinia, whei(‘ 
he died on Jan 28, 1903 His published 
wTitings include a Sydcni of Inductive Di owing, 
published oiigiually in lOngland and repub- 
lished in the United States, Life, Woik, and 
Influence of Pestalozzi, Rccollechoius of niq Life, 
and various essays and addresses on the 
jihilosophy and history of education 

W 8. M. 
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KRUSI, HERMANN, SR (1775-1844) — 
Swiss educator and first associate of Pestalozzi, 
educated in the schools of (lais in the (‘anion 
of Appenzell He taught in the public schools 
of Appenzell from 1793 to 1799, when he took 
charge of an or])han school at Burgdorf It 
was here that, he made the acquaintance of 
Pestalozzi Aft(‘r a short time Krusi umt(‘d 
his school with that of Pestalozzi, and h(‘ 
accepted tlie rank of assistant teacher Thri'c 
of Krusds friends, Tobler, Niederci, and Buss, 
were called to the Burgdorf institution as 
additional assistants The four men had jik'- 
viously arrived at ideas similar to those lu'ld 
by l\‘s1.alozzi Thev were devoted to, and 
behe\(Hl m, dis.sinninating his ideas Tlnw 
Ined under conditions of great poveidy, sim- 
phcit.v , and e\ (‘ii ignorance, but they lived m 
an atm()s])here of human lova' In his Paol- 
ledioub, Krusi savs that his lif(‘ at Burgih'il 
was broadi'iHHl, deepened, and enlighteni'd 
Wlam P(‘stalozzi transferred his institution to 
5'v(‘id()n in 1805, h(‘ was accompanied bv 
Krusi H(' continued to labor here until 
1816, when then' arose scnious (hirer ences 
among the associates of Pestalozzi because of 
the arrogant demeanor of the financial manager 
of the school, Joseph Schmid (see Pestalozzi). 
Krusi, Tobler, Buss, Niederer, and the other 
trusted associates of the great Swiss reformer 
resigned m a body, and Krusi organized a 
private school at Yverdon which he conducted 
foi six vears In 1822 he was called to the 
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prnicipalship ol a liig,hoi cantonal school at 
Trogan Undei his adnnnistratioii the school 
attained distinction, and pupils weie sent to it 
from different parts of Switzerland and from 
Italy. In 1833 Krusi was called to the prin- 
cipalship of the new iioimal school at Gais 
Tlie school became well known in Europe, and 
was visited by many American and English 
students of education who have left records of 
their impressions It was in many im])ortant 
features a replica of the more famous institu- 
tion at Yverdon Books, except for reading, 
were seldom used The instruction was largely 
oral, but the pupils had to make their own 
books, by collecting and organizing the suliject 
matter of class e\ercis(‘s into notebooks Field 
(‘xcursions for the jiurpose oi studying natural 
history and local geograjiliy occupied consider- 
able time, and walking, climbing, swimming, 
and systematic exercises in gymnastics formed 
a part of the physical training of the students 
lie contmuecl at the head of the cantonal 
normal school at CJais until his death in 1S44 
His son, Hermann Krusi, Jr (5 v ), was first a 
student and later an instructor m the noimal 
school at Gais W S. M. 
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KYMOGRAPH — See Psychological Lab- 
oratory 

KYOTO, UNIVERSITY OF — See Japan, 
P]ducation in. 

KYPHOSIS — See Spinal Curvature 

LABOR — See Manual Labor , Society 
FOR PROMOTING MaNUAL LaBOR, also INDUS- 
TRIAL Education, Gilds and Education; 
Manual Training 

LABOR BUREAUS — See Vo('ational 
Guidance of School ('hildren 

LABOR, CHILD — See (Tiild Labor 

LABOR PERMITS — For school children 
See Leaving Certificates 

LABORATORY (from Lat laborarc, to labor) 

— Originally the term applied to the shop where 
the alchemist or chemist elaborated his chemi- 
cal and medicinal products, now used very 
generally to indicate the buildings or rooms set 
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apart for conducting practical investigation 
in any of the sciences The laboratory fur- 
nishes a most impoitant adjunct to any educa- 
tional institution and is essential m the teaching 
of any science, and is treated in its various as- 
jiects under different captions in the (Jyclopedia 
Th(' th(‘ory of laboratoiy work is discussed 
under Experiment, Experimentation, Logic 
OI , Experiment in Educytion , Experiment, 
Teachin(. By, also Psychology, JOxperi- 
ment\l. Science, JOxperienc’e, and Empiri- 
cism The function, (‘(lUipiiH’nt and opera- 
tion of laboi atones is discussed under eacli 
of th(‘ natural scnuices, as Botany, Ghem- 
isTRY, Physics, (‘tt Of special educational 
interest i.s the treatment undei Exi’ERimental 
Peda(.ogy , Psychology, Educ\tional, Psy- 
(’iioLOGicYL Laboratory In a bioader, less 
technical sense, the t(‘rm is sometimes used to 
lefer to such work as is descrdied under lOx- 
perimentyl Schools and Statistical Method 
The litciatuie of the sufiject will also be found 
in connection with the articles mentioned 
above Th(‘ historical development of the 
laboi atoiy is outlined in the histoiical sections 
of the articles on the various natuial senmees 

LABORATORY METHODS IN MATHE- 
MATICS — See Mathematics, Laboratory 
Methods in 

LABORATORY, PSYCHOLOGICAL — Sec 

Psychological Laboratory 

LACE MAKING — See Household Arts 

LA CHALOTAIS, LOUIS RENE DE CARA 
DEUC DE (1701-1783) — French magistrati' 
and stat(‘sman H(' was a striking figuie din- 
ing the ])rei(‘\ olutionai V peiiod, and one v ho 
exeited a notewoithv influence on th(‘ educa- 
tional thought ot his time His Two Reports on 
the Constitutions of tfu Jesuits submitted in 
Decembei, 1761, and May, 1762, to the Pailia- 
ment of Biittany, of whndi he was Attoiney- 
geneial, were largely instrumental in bringing 
about the su;)])! ession of the ordei in Fiance 
(1764) Falling into disfavoi, he was tin own 
into jnison, and tluMc* in solitaiy confinement 
wrote a lemarkable defense, closing with thesi* 
woids “ Wiitten with a jien fashioiu'd liom 
a toothpick and in ink made from a inixtun' of 
chimney soot, vinegai, and sugar, on the jiaixM 
wia])pings of jiackages of chocolat(‘ ” “ Th(‘ 

wiitings of La Ghalotais,” said Voltain', “ will 
live forcvei The most impoitant ^woik of 
his life was probably^ his Rssai dj'f^ducotion 
nationale on Rian d' Etudes poui la Jeunesse 
(1763), whose significance has unfortunately 
been almost comjJetely overshadowed bv 
Rousseau’s Emile, which appeared in th(‘ pre- 
vious year This memoir, looking to th(‘ r(‘- 
form of the secondary education of his 1 im(‘, 
was almost immediately translated imo Dutch, 
Russian, and German. He proposed to sub- 
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stitute for an educational scheme that was 
primarily adapted for purely school purposes, 
one that should fit the individual to discharge 
the duties that devolved upon him as a citizen 
After a general introduction on the function of 
education, the inadequacy of the existing in- 
stitutions, and the characteristics of the teacher, 
he laid down general jninciples for fixing the 
number of colleges {i c secondaiv schools), 
discussed some general considerations oi 
method, and closed with a earefullv elaliorated 
curriculum for the secondary schools In 
many of his arguments, esp(‘Ciallv those on the 
importance of the jilace occupied by physical 
education, on the prac.tieal value of model n 
language' study, and on substituting lay 
teaeheis for the omnipresent clciical teachers, 
he was unquestionably fai in advance of the 
prevailing practices oi his time. F E F 
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LACHMANN, KARL (ITlKI-lcSoI ) ~ 

German scliolai and ciitic, born at JbunsvMtk 
He was educaU'd at home and in the local 
gymnasium, and in ISOO procee'ded to tlu' Uni- 
versity of Leipzig witJi the inte'iitionof sludving 
theology ll(' ti ansi ( ru'd, llo\^(‘\et, to cLissical 
studies which he {nirsiu'cl unch'r IJevne {q r ) 
at Gottingen, and uiuh'r Heiieke’s iniliU'nee he 
took up Gei manic )ihilologv He took his 
degree at Halle Alter te.u hing for a time at 
H(*rlin and Konigslx'i g, he bi'canie proh'ssoi 
extraordinary at the Umvi'isitv ol Koiiigsbeig 
and lectured on Gi'rman pliilologv In 1825 
he was calhxl to Ih'rlm, and in 1880 became a 
member of the Academy ot Scu'nees lb' 
edited numerous \\oiks in Greek, Latin, and 
German literaturi', and intioduced new concep- 
tions and TK'w standaids in textual ciiticisiii 
The text, the authoi, the content and spiiit of 
the work, were all to receive' consideiation It. 
was, however, on the pur it v of tlu' text and the 
restoration of the oiigmal vhich (‘laimed his 
chief attention Among the chief of his (xli- 
tions are those on Propeitius (ISlb), Piope'i- 
tius, Catullus, and Tibullus (1829), Fables of 
Avianus and Babrius, Lucretius (1845-1850), 
Greek Testament (the introduction containing 
an exposition of his views on tc'xtual (niticisin, 
1850). Lachmanii also wrote' on iiK'tei in Gieek 
poetry, on the dialogue' iii Greek Tragedy, auel 
edited many early Geimaii woiks Ayiplymg 
the principles of Wolf’s alrqoincna, he tried 
to prove that Die N ihclunqcn J\o( ceiuld b(‘ 
dissected into twenty oiiginal lays, aiiel later 
he divided the Iliod into ('ighteeii elistmct lavs 
Of Lachmann’s influence* Munio says, ‘‘ HardU 
any work of merit has appeareel in German v 
since Lachmann^s Lucietiuis in any branch of 


literature without bearing on every page the 
impress of his example.’' 
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LACROSSE - A game whie*h had its origin 
with the American Indians unde'i the name of 
“ Baggataway ” It was playeel by tv\e) sieles, 
each consisting of a v\ heili* tube, ofte'ii number- 
ing hundreels of plave'is The match was 
started at dawn and contmut'd until one' side' 
had scored 100 goals, this often r('(juired s('\ ('lal 
da>s of j)lav from dawn until sunset with a few 
short peiiods of rest Fiom this ciudt* game oi 
battle, the Indians and the white inhabitants 
of Canada devi'loped tlu* modern gann* The 
number of playt'rs was limited to twelvi* on 
(‘ach team, the size of the |)la\ ing field decieased 
to about 125 yards bv 50 yards, the goal jiosts 
low('red to six feet, the* size and shapi* ol the 
“ crosse ” or yilaving stick fixr'd, and tlu' old 
buckskin ball reyilaced by a hard, riiblx'i ball 
Fr'om Canada the* game sjin'ad to tlx* Umti'd 
States in 1807 and to Grc'at Britain m 1877 
Har\ard was the fir’st college to adopt la- 
cross wdien a team wais organized in 1881 
Princeton, Columbia, Xew’ Yoi k Univeisitv, 
and Yale soon follow (*d, and tin* game has 
gained steadilv in populaiitv with college and 
])reparatory school students 

Lacros.se is a splendid gann', the running, 
dodging, catching, and throwing the ball, ser\(' 
to develop vitality, sjieed, agilitv, and .self- 
conti'ol in a large rneasiiK* F('w gann's ollei 
as many opyioi tunities foi indiMdual skill and 
team jilav as lacrosse Students who are too 
small for football or rowing olton develo|) into 
skillful players, for agilitv and skill aie moie 
desired than weight or strength The gann* 
is inteii.sely interesting to s]H'ctators and in 
eveiv wav is one of the best games yilaved in 
the colleges and schools G L IM 
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LACTANTIUS FIRMIANUS (c 250 525) 
-“The last of the Latin apologists, a jiupil of 
Aniobius Ol r ) He made Cicero his iiterarv 
and y)hiloso])hical model with such succi'ss that 
he wais knowm amongst the humanists as “ the 
Christian Cicero ” lb* attained such eminence 
as a teacher of rhetoiic that Diocletian made 
him official profe.ssor of t'hxpienee in his new 
capital of Nicomedia, wdiich he intended to 
make the intellectual and political equal of 
Rome CYinstantine chose him to preside over 
the education of his heir-apparent, Crispus, m 
which occupation he spent his closing years ai 
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Trier He was m no sense an original thinker, 
but IS distinguished for his sound judgment and 
elegant literar}^ style, the milky softness of 
which procured for him the name Lactaiitius 
He was a thoroughly consistent example of a 
Christian philosophei and his writings contain 
much valuable information as to the ancient 
systems of Philosophy His Divine Inditn- 
iions was the first attempt at a systematic ex- 
position of ('hristian doctrine in Latin The 
latter part of his Epitome of this largei work is an 
admirable compendium of religious ethics His 
treatise On the A nger of (rod, directed against the 
Stoics and Epicuieans, in which he proves the di- 
vine chai actor capalile of righteous indignation, 
was higlily praised bv St Jerome The Woik- 
manship of (rod is a discussion of the anatomy 
of the human body and the nature of the soul 
in opposition to the Epicurean Pliilosophv He 
adopts the Creationist view, affirming that the 
soul is the immediate workmanship of God 
without human coopeiation His book on the 
Deaths of the Pei seen to is is a r^sum^ of the 
vaiioLis persecutions from the time of Nero 
and IS of prune importance to the liistorical 
student His treatise on Grammar is lost 

W R 
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LADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD — 

See Women, Education of; Oxford Uni- 
versity 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA — 

A Presbyterian college opened in May, 1832, 
under the presidency of Rev George Junkin, 
D D A scientific school was established in 
1865 thiough the libeialitv of Ario Paidee, 
Esq The college department now maintains 
three courses of study. Classical, Latin Scien- 
tific, and General Scientific, leading to the de- 
grees of A B , Ph B., and B S , and the technical 
school courses in civil, mining, electrical, and 
mechanical engineenng, and analytical chem- 
istry leading to the appiopnate degrees The 
entrance lequircments are fifteen units The 
faculty (1911) consists of fiftv members and the 
students numbei 560, — 286 in the college, and 
2»54 in th(‘ tc'chiiical school, \Mth twentv pui- 
sumg graduate studies The colh'ge is beauti- 
fully located at the junction of the Lehigh and 
Delaware rivers The grounds occupv sixtv 
acres The buildings number fifty Among 
those who have given distinction to the college 
are Professor James H Goffin, I.L D , author 
of The Winds of the Globe, whose discoveries as 
to cyclonic storms are the basis of the forecasts 
of the Weather Bureau, and Professor Francis 
A March, LL D , L II D , D C L , who was one 
of the pioneers in the philological study of the 
English language. Ethelb(‘rtD Warfield, D.D , 
LL.D , has been president since 1891 


LAGGARDS IN THE SCHOOLS. — See 

Retardation, and Elimination of Pupils. 

LAKANAL, JOSEPH (1762-1845) — 
French statesman, teacher, and, after Coii- 
dorcet {q v ), the most important of the edu- 
cational leaders of the Revolutionary period. 
He was a member of the National ("onvcntion, 
and of the ('ouncil of Five Hundred. His 
position in educational history rests exclusively 
upon his activity as member of the C'ommittee 
of Public Instruction in the former body The 
bill, of which he was joint author with Sieyes 
and Dnunou {q v ), presented to the Conven- 
tion, June, 1793, provided that the state as- 
sume the support of elementary instruction, 
and that secondary and higher education (bar- 
ring some few subsidized higher institutions) 
should be left to private initiative. This bill 
shared the fate of so many of the projects of 
the Revolutionaiy assemlJies and was set 
aside for another (the plan of Lepelleticr) 
It was the icport of Lakanal (February, 1795) 
that resulted in the foundation of the KcoUt 
Lent) ales (central schools), which bridged thi 
gap in secondary education between the passing 
of the old legiine and the establishment of th(‘ 
lycees by Napoleon in 1802 Lakanal’s most 
distinctive work was his report ((October, 1794) 
which provided for the foundation of the Noi- 
nial School (see Normal Sc’Hool, Hioiier) 
After the defeat at Waterloo, Lakanal came to 
the United States, where he spent some twenty- 
two years among his fellow countrymen in the 
south, residing at New Oi leans lor a part of the 
time He returned to his natiye country in 
1837, and there spent the remainder of his life 

F E F 
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LAKE ERIE COLLEGE, PAINESVILLE, 
OHIO — An institution founded in 1847 as 
the Willoughby Seminary at Willoughby, Ohio, 
for the higher education of women, and moyed 
1o its present location in 1856, where instruc- 
tion was begun in 1859 The present title was 
adopted in 1908 The entrance requirements 
are fifteen units, candidates being admitted 
by examination or by certificate from ac- 
credited schools The college confers the 
degree of A B The enrollment in the col- 
lege in 1911-1912 was 118 There are thirty 
members on the teaching staff 

LAKE FOREST COLLEGE, LAKE FOR- 
EST, ILL. — Founded in 1857 as the Lind 
University by a company formed for the pur- 
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pose of establishing a residence suburb and an 
educational institution within easy distance of 
Chicago In 1865 the legal title Of the insti- 
tution became the Lake Foiest University 
Collegiate work with a four years' course was 
not begun until 1876, up to that date a second- 
ary education was provided lor boys in the 
Lake Forest Acadeinv, and for girls in Ferrv 
Hall Attempts were made from time to time 
to develop professional, schools but in 1902 
it was decided to confine attention to the de- 
velopment of the academic and collegiate 
departments only I'he entrance require- 
ments are sixteen units The degre(‘ of A B 
is conferred on students who comjilete the 
requin'd courses, which are arranged according 
to the group system The AM is granted 
after a veai of i^siden(;e work and a thesis In 
1911-1912 there' were enrolled in the college' 
185 stuelents The faculty consists of eigh- 
teen members 

LALOR, THERESA (1766-1846) — Foun- 
der of the first Roman Catholic schoerl for girls 
in the United State's She opened a school 
for Catholic girls in Philaeleljihia in 1797 
Two vears late'i she* took charge of the girls’ 
se'lieiol founeled at (Jeorgetown and in 1808 she 
liecame the inotheu superior of the (’einvent 
and Academy of Visitation Five ceinvents 
of her order were e'stablished in the United 
State's W S M 

LAMARCK — See Iwolution, Scientific 
Theory of 

LANCASTER, JOSEPH (1778-1838). — The 
English e'ducatoi and advocate of the monito- 
iial svsti'in {(/ r ) He' wnis born in Soutinvark 
(Lonelon) on the 25th of November, 1778, the' 
son of a small tradesman Precocious pietv 
and copious speech seeme'el to justify his 
parents' hopes that he would become a Dissent- 
ing inimstei. but he disappointed them by 
joining the (Juakeis, a sect without paid preach- 
('rs After being occupied for some time as 
usher, he (probably m 1798) opened a school 
on his father’s premises His enthusiasm and 
Ins natural afititude foi managing children 
(‘ombined with the food and clothes, which 
Ihe bene\olenc(' of some Quakers enabled him 
lo distribute during a severe wintei, madi' Ins 
school so popular that it had to be Irans- 
fi'iTi'd twice or thrice into huger rooms Laii- 
(‘ast(*i wnis nearly overw'helmed by his success 
His pujiils were too many for him to teach 
alone and he could not afford to pay for helj) 
The idea, therefore, occurred to him of making 
those who knew a little teach those who knew 
h'ss Being entirely ignorant of the history 
of education, he thought that the idea was new, 
and he embodied it in a system of discipline 
and instruction showing considerable ingenuity 
As he also invented sundry money-saving de- 
vices, such 3JB substitutes for reading books and 


copy books, he reduced the cost of maintain- 
ing a school 

Lancaster was so proud of his system that in 
1803 he published Improvements in Educa- 
tion as it respects the Industrious Classes of the 
Community^ containing a Short Account of its 
Pu'senl State f Hints towards its Improvement, 
and a Detail of some Practical Experiments 
(onducive to that End Tlie fact that a second 
edition was published the same year proves 
the author’s success in pushing it " He had 
now begun to seek supporters outside tin' 
circle of his coreligionists The earliest of 
his noble patrons W'ere Lord Somerville and the 
Duke of Bedford, the most exalted was George 
III, with wdiom he procured an interview in 
1805 The king listened patiently to a long 
account of the System,” expressed a wish that 
every poor child in his dominions should bo 
taught to read the Bible, promised to sub- 
scribe a £100 a year, and put down the Queen 
for £50 and the Pimcesscs for £25 each. 

The royal favor expanded both the enthu- 
siasm and the imprudence of Lancaster He 
had already, with only a fraction of the cost 
assured, built a large schoolhouse in the 
Borough Road, he now added a printing press 
and a slate manufactory, he started a model 
rural school, and traveled in state to deliver 
lectures advocating the establishment of other 
schools Toward the end of 1807 his debts 
wx're over £6000 and he was arrested On 
Jan 22, 1808, William Coiston, Joseph Fox, 
and he, meeting at Corston's house on Lud- 
gate Hill, formed themselves into a ‘‘ So- 
ciety for the purpose of affording education 
to the children of the poorei subjects 
of George III ” (See British and Foreign 
School Society ) In July William Allen 
(g V ) and others were added to the Committee 
Th(' members made themselves responsible 
for Lancaster’s debts, undertook to manage 
his financial affairs, and released him foi mis- 
sionary journeys As these resulted in the 
establishment of a good many schools, all re- 
quiring masters trained m the System, the busi- 
ness gradually grew' too big for the original 
(’ommittee, to w'hich in December, 1810, more 
than forty noblemen, statesmen, and philan- 
thropists were added 

In 1812 Lancaster, against the advice of 
his friends, started a boarding school in w'hich 
his System was to be applied to secondary 
('ducation This was a private speculation 
which in a vear lirought him to bankruptcy 
Th(‘ institution in the Borough Road was not 
involved in his ruin, as the Committee, antici- 
pating it, had induced him, for valuable con- 
sideration, to relinquish his legal title to the 
premises In order to acknowledge his past 
services and provide for his future needs, the 
Committee created the post of superintendent 
of the s(*hools with nominal duties and a liberal 
salary, but, irritable vanity prevented his trying 
to cooperate with the men who had been 
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his generous and disinterested supporters, 
and m April, 1814, having persuaded an un- 
suspecting foreigner to provide the capital 
for starting a rival school in a neighboring 
street, he resigned his appointment The 
rival school was a failure and Lancaster, hav- 
ing alienated the sympathies of the public, 
sank into obscurity and distress 

In 1818 he resolved to abandon his ungrate- 
ful country and begin a new life in the New 
World. Lancaster's System had preceded 
him and he was warmly welcomed from Al- 
bany to Washington. He made his first home 
at Philadelphia, but “ rumors of debt and 
discreditable pecuniary transactions in Eng- 
land " rendered cordial relations with the 
Quakers impossible and he moved on to Balti- 
more. There he opened an institute," but 
it does not appear to have been very success- 
ful and in 1825 he was glad to accept an invita- 
tion from Bolivar, the “ Liberator " of South 
America, to organize schools for the young Re- 
public. In less than two years he fell foul of 
the President and was compelled to leave 
Caracas. 

Information respecting the remainder of his 
life IS very fragmentary We catch glimpses 
of him here and there lecturing or teaching, 
sometimes enjoying brief prosperity, some- 
times sick and poor In 1827 he was at New 
Haven, in 1828 the City of New York voted 
him 1500, in 1829 he went to Canada, where 
the Parliament made several grants to enable 
him to carry on his experiments m education, 
but m 1833, having quarreled with the Speaker, 
he returnc(l to the United States From New 
Haven he issued an appeal for aid pending the 
first payment of an annuity which the leading 
members of the British and Foreign School 
Society were subscribing to buy for their old 
traducer In September, 1838, he was arrang- 
ing to return to England, but an accident in 
a New York street ended his life on the 23d 
of the next month. 

For about seven years after his interview with 
the king, Lancaster was the center of an ex- 
tensive and passionate controversy. He was 
assailed on personal and on religious grounds. 
He was accused, quite unjustly, of having stolen 
his System from Bell (q v.) and said to have 
invented nothing except its defects The 
greatest of these was its catholicity. Lan- 
caster and his supporters maintained that in 
schools attended by the children of all sects 
the teaching should not be distinctive of any 
sect Bell’s supporters maintained that the 
doctrines of the Established Church should be 
taught. The personal controversy has long 
ceased to interest, but the religious contro- 
versy is still unsettled in England. A hundred 
vears ago it had one beneficial result, — it 
led to the establishment of many schools in 
emulation or in rivalry. D. S-n. 

For portrait, see p. 621. 

See Monitorial System. 
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LANCELOT, CLAUDE (1615-1695) —One 
of the most influential teachers in the schools 
of Port- Royal (q v.) none contributing more to 
the fame of the society by his pen than he 
His most notable writings were unquestion- 
ably a series on learning foreign languages, the 
first being* Nouvelle MHhode pour apprendre 
facilement la Langue latine (1644) This was 
intended as an abbreviated form of Despaut^re, 
the grammar then in almost universal use, 
but all its rules were m French verse, whereas 
those in the older text had been in Latin verse. 
This was followed by similar texts (Jreek 
(1655); Italian (1660); Spanish (1660). 

F. K F. 
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Cadet, F Port-Royal Education, tr by A. D Jones. 

(Loudon, 1898 ) 

Sainte-B^uve. Port Royal 

Verin. Etude sur Lancelot (Pans, 1869 ) 


LANCING ST MARY AND NICHOLAS 
COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX — S(‘(‘ 
Grammar Schools, College, College, EN(i- 
L 18 H, Public Schools. 

LAND GRANT COLLEGES. — See Agri- 
cultural Education, National Government 
AND Education. 

LAND GRANTS FOR EDUCATION — 

See National Government and Educa- 
tion. 

LAND, SCHOOL — See School Funds* 
National Government and Education 

LANDERZIEHUNGSHEIME. — Sec Deut- 
sche Landerziehungsheime , Boarding 
vSCHOOL. 

LANDER COLLEGE, GREENWOOD, S C 

— An institution for the education of girls 
and young women under the auspices of tlu* 
South Carolina Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. The institution 
was founded in 1872 as the Williamston Fe- 
male College and was moved to its present 
location in 1904 under the new title. Sub- 
collegiate, collegiate, and music and art courses 
are offered. Ten admission units are require- 
ments. By its charter the college is author- 
ized to grant degrees. The faculty consists 
of nineteen members. 
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LANDSMANNSCHAFT — Tlu' iiaiiie of one 
type of Student Association in tlie (fonnan 
universities originating in the eaily ])art of the 
seventeenth century They w(‘re oiiginally 
groupings of students according to the dis- 
trict from which they came \Mthin (‘ach nation 
(See Univ'ERSittes ) For a long time the resi- 
dence qualification was adli(‘i(‘(l to, but latcu, 
membership was thrown ojien Whim the 
Burschen^rhdft {q v ) arose (about 18(50), many 
of the LandsttHunischaftcn w(‘i(‘ dissoKisl and 
joined the lu^w mo\em(‘nt WIkmi (h(‘ />/o- 
srficnsrhdftcn \\er(‘ supjiresscal (following tin* 
re\ olutionarv piTiod of ISdO), tli(‘ name (Un ps 
{q r ) wuis assumed b}^ man\ oiganizalions 
For a tiiiK' there was no distinction betwi^im 
Corps and Landsfuannschafl, but sinc(‘ jSSS 
th<* latter ha\e a separate cential organiza- 
tion, the Coburger Laudsniutuischaftert-kun- 
vent and a jienodical, th(‘ Londsmauusehuf- 
ien-konvi'utzeilunq In jioiiit of organization 
and exclusiveness the Laudsiuanuschaft moie 
nearly resembles the Corps than the Bur- 
schenschafi 

See Student Life 
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Schulzp:, 1', and Ssqvivnk, P Das deuluche Studenltn- 
turn (Leipzig, 1910) 

LANE, ALBERT GRANNIS (J841-19()()) — 
School supeiintendent, educatcal in the ])ublie 
schools of (diicago lb' was juincqial of tlu* 
PVanklin School, Cdiicago ( 1 S,VS- 1 8(59, su- 
peiintendent of ('ook ('ountv, Illinois (bStiS 
1873 and 1877-1891), cilv sup('nnt(‘nd(‘nt, 
of th(‘ schools of Lhicago (18^91-1898) and as- 
sistant supeiintcMident (1898-1900) He Wtis 
active in the National Education A^Miciation 
and was the aiithoi of a iiuinla'i ul papei^ on 
educational subjects W S iM 

LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CIN 
CINNATI, OHIO Established in 1829, oi- 
ganized undei the Piesbvteiiaii chinch ol t h< 
United States to educate >oung men foi tlu‘ 
ministry All candidates must be members 
in full communion with some (‘v angelical 
church, and for the admission to the full eouise 
should be graduates of a college oi univTusity 
Diplomas aie granted on conqdetion of the 
full three years’ Course 

LANFRANC U 100r)-l()89) — Aichbishop 
of Canterbury, bom at Pavia lie studied law 
for a time, but on his fatlu'r’s d('a1h h(‘ went to 
France, and with a band of scholais ojiemal a 
school at Ayianches in 1039, which attiae1(*d 
many students Determining to devote 
himself to a religious hf(‘, he went to the 
monastery at Bee, where he opened a school 
which was attended by students from France, 
Germany, and Italy In 1070 Lanfrane became 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and in that position 
did much to promote learning in England by 
introducing and preferring foreign clerks Lan- 


franc was esjieciallv interested m the Cathe- 
dral of Canterbury, which w^as in the hands of 
monks The Constitutions of Lanfrane deals 
with the charg(‘ and conduct of oblates and 
young noyict‘s, but, (‘\cf*pt foi a reference to 
leading, no mention is made' of their instruction 
Lanfrane was the aiithoi of many woiks, 
th(‘ chi(‘f of th(‘se is tlieDc Corpoic et Baiiguine 
Domini nosh I, a (h'fcmse of tiansubstantiation 
against Berengaiius ol Toms 
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Du lnfnaru of \atutnnl Hutyraphy 

I Ij(uifi(in( OfHHi (Oxford, IH14 ) 

JjKV(u, a J'" Ednt ationfd Charters and Documents 

(( ‘aiiihndgf*, 1911 ) 

MioNb,, P Paitoloyia Latina, Vol CL 

LANGDON, SAMUEL (1723-1797) — 
P51(‘V(‘nth president of liaryard ( ’ollege, from 
which he graduati'd in 1740, He taught at 
Portsmouth, N H (1740-1745), engaged in 
th(‘ work of the ministry, and was chaiilain 
in th(* colonial army He was ])n‘sid(‘nt of 
Harvard College fiom 1774 to 1780, and th(‘ 
author of a number of philosophical and le- 
ligious works W S M 

LANGE, FRIEDRICH ALBERT (1828- 
1875) — Philoso])h('r, born S(‘pt 28, 1828, at 
Wald near Sohngen in Westjihaha, the son of 
a pastor who afteiward became a well-known 
jiiofessor of th(‘ology After attending the 
gvmnasiaof Duisburg and Zuiich, he studied 
classical philology at Zurich and Bonn, and 
taught foi ten years (1852-1862) in the gym- 
nasia of CologiK' and Duisburg and the Univer- 
sity of Bonn Resigning his position at 
Duisburg for jiohtical reasons, he became the 
(Mlitoi of a hbeial paper and secretary of the 
( hiirnber of eommeice of Duisburg, took an 
activ(' interest in labor unions and v^arious so- 
cial lefoims (cooperative societies, consumers’ 
h'agues, loan societies), and delivered popular 
lectuies on jihilosphv' His celebrateil work 
on th(‘ Ilistoig of Matci lalisni (translated bv 
J] C Thomas, 3 vols, 1892) first appeared 
in 1865 (second edition revised and enlarged, 
1873 1875, later edition edited by C’ohen) and 
was followed bv two able economic treatises 
The Lnhoi Qiiistion, 1865, and J B MilVs 
] icirs on the Sm nil (Jiii stinii^ 1866 During this 
activ(‘ period hi' also contiibuted a nunibei 
of excelli'iit ai tick's on edu(*ation to Schmid’s 
wi'll-know n B IK i/( lo ped la and woiked on his 
Loquid Stiidns^ which was jnibhshed aftei his 
death (1877) In conseipience of antagonism 
to his ladical social and political vuews, Lange 
lesigni'd his positions (1866) and removed to 
Switzerland whi'ie he devmted himself to jour- 
nalism, business, ])ohtics, and teaching, until 
1872,wdien he w'as called from his jirofessorship 
of philosophy at Zurich to a similar chair at 
Marburg Heiv he died, Nov 21, 1875, in the 
bloom of his manhood, a vuctim of his strenu- 
ous (leva )t ion to work 
i3 
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Lange endeavored io reconeile the prevail- 
ing scieiitifi(‘ realism of his age with the 
traditional idealism by going back to Kantian 
critical idealism Foi him materialism is a 
legitimate woikirig hv])othcsis for the mental 
as well as the ]diysical sciences, but impossible 
as an ultimate jihilosophy m view of Kant’s 
criticism and t lie physiologv of the sense organs, 
while speculative idealism belongs with re- 
ligion and art to th(‘ realm of poetrv, which, 
how(‘vei, hav(‘ a liigli value for the life of man 
We cannot ii'ach ceitam and objective knowl- 
^‘dge in religion and metaphvsies through 
leason and undin standing their value lies 
111 tlnnr subjectivitv, in then Inniig the highest 
realization of the mdividiiars spiiitual self 
And though natural science too is m(‘rely the 
jiroduct of man’s mental oiganization, its 
valiK' rests upon the elimination of self, of 
all teleological, emotional, K'hgious, aesthetic, 
and moral jii esujiiiositions Nalinal science 
must be sujiplemented by a ciitical idealistic 
))hilos()phy, the leal world bv the world of 
values, the woild of ideals 

In education Lange demaiuhal that \\(‘ k(‘(‘p 
111 mind both the ethical goal and the |)sv<‘hologi- 
cal factoi , pedagogv must I'lnplov the ])ohti- 
cal scienc(‘s, physiologv, ami modian (Miipiiical 
psychologv, and become an (‘mpnical sciimc(‘ 
of national (‘ducation He criticized manv 
()1 t.he temlencies and nu'thods common m Gei- 
manv, the mama foi centralization and um- 
foiniitv, th(‘ mechanization of instiuction, 
the ])ositioii ol Ti'ligious instruction in the 
curriculum, and jileaded foi gieatei freedom 
and elasticity, foi jihvsical tiammg, foi tiain- 
ing in citizenship, for nailistic studies, foi bettei 
training of teachers, and K’comiiKmded many 
reforms which hayc since been adopted 

F T 
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Hoknemaxv, L Dorjiftld und Alhiil Jjtinyc (Liui- 
gon.salza, m()2 ) 

Ellisen Lange, fine L(f>ent>hii,( hrcihung (Leipzig. 
1S91 ) 

Urerweo, F History of Ph ilosophy, Vol 11 'tr l)> 
Cl S Morns (N(‘w AoiK, 1S9() ) The best 
Clornian (‘ditioii is thf H)(h, TTberwe^- Hoinze, 
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LANGEN, RUDOLPH VON — See 

HeNMSSANC’E and EI)U(' XTiriN 

LANGLEY, JOHN (d Um 7) Headmaster 
of St Paul’s School, Jjondon, H)40 IboV lie 
was boin near Hanbuiy in 0\fo]dshn(\ giad- 
uated H A from Magdalen Hall in ltd (hand be- 
calm* schoolmastiT at Glouci'stiM in lt)17, wh(‘i(‘ 
h(* stayed till H)27 In HHd he vas om* of th(* 
licensers of tin* jiiess for books of philoM>i)hy, 
history, j) 0 ('ti\, moiality, and aits Langley 
wiote Tdlius RfuduiicT AdinnhiatHi nt usinn 
Vitidnur Srholiv (1644) and .in J tih oduetton 
la (iffnnmai Di Ldwatd Reynolds, after- 
wards Bishop of Norwich, v\ho j)rea(;hed 
Langley’s funeral sermon, 1657, spoke* of 


Langley as “ a learned man, a historian, cos- 
mographer, and a great antiquary m the most 
memoiable things of this Nation” He thus 
entered into the tradition of the great anti- 
(luary-schoolmaster, William C’amtlen {q v ) 
and marks the growing tendency toward 
widening the held of inter (‘st. of schoolmasters 
beyond the merely classical to the recognition 
of the claims ol Ihigland, in its languagi*, his- 
tory, and literature, to the attention of masters 
and pupils of English schools F W 
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Reyn(jli).s, Edwarl Senuon foiahuiy the I si of 
Human Liinning, preai/icd in Menir's Phap/nl, at 
the F uncial of that Lcarnid Gcnthman, Mr John 
Langley, late Si hoohnasti i of St Paur,s School in 
London, on tin JLst da if of Siptiinhci , (Lon- 

don, IOjS ) 

LANGUAGE, ENGLISH — The hhiglish 
language* ns a ch'arly diff(*i(*ntiated branch of 
scK'iilihc and ncad(*mic study was not lullv 
i(*(*ogmz(‘d until tin* ih've'lojmient of the* mod- 
<‘in science* ol philology In Hu* s(*\ (*nt(*entli 
centuiv int(*i(*st in tin* anli(piitu*s of llu* Eng- 
lish peMpile* h;id !(*(! to ji c(‘i1am amount of 
(‘xamination ol llu* language of tin* ohh*! 
p(‘ri()ds, mainlv with a view to the tiansiat.ion 
of Anglo-Saxon ti*\1s and th(*ii use* in e‘ce*le‘- 
siastical histoi V and iieilemu's (s(‘e* ANeuu)- 
Sa\()\) VH hough 11u‘S(* earliest iinestiga- 
tmns weie* luA earned ein in a thoieiugh or sys- 
tematic wav, a niimbei of weiiks weie the*n 
written, i </ grammais and ehcti()narie*s (q r ), 
which were* of some* use* to late'r stude'iits ol the* 
language* In the* siie*ce‘e*elmg e*e‘ntut v st ude*n1s 
e)f language* \ve‘ie' inte*ieste‘d in the* snbje*e*1 
mainly from a philosojihical point eif \u*\\, jiiul 
attempts weie made*, always upon an insuOi- 
cient liasis ol fact and obse*! vat.ion, tei explain 
language as a unive‘rsal human activity accenel- 
ing to the rule's of a systematic logic Atte*n- 
tion being directeel mainly to theory, the* stuely 
of the facts of the speech languishe*d Of the* 
English philose)j)hical linguists eine* of the most 
ingemeius was luird Meinlioelde), James Burnett, 
whe) pubhshe*ei his Onqni and Piocpc^.s of Lan- 
quaqc in six \e)lunu's, Iroin 1773 tei 1702 
More* iei)iese*ntative' of linguistic se*holai shi]) 
spe‘e-ifie*alK , aiul jie'ihaps the mosi iirijuntani 
wenk of the* eighte*e*n1h ce*ntuiy ek*aling with the 
Ihiglish l;mguage*, is J Home* Tooke’s Epia 
l^lcioinla, Ol I hr f)i ret sions of f^uilcti, llu* fust. 
Aolumc e)f whie*h ajipeaiee] in 17(S6 This 
weiik, \vhie*h is e*one‘eiiu‘d mainly with e*1yme)l- 
ogv, wnis uneleitake*!! in a e*asual wary as result 
e)f a lawsuit, in whie*h Toeike* wais ce)nceiiu*d, 
the* de'cision of whie*h tuineel upon the mean- 
'iig e>f e*e*rtain English prepeisitums Althenigh 
the* beieik is full eif the* wilele*st theoretical ele*nva- 
taons of wmids anei eii unfounded hnguistu* 
geneializations, it ne*\ e*rthe'less shows e*on- 
sidiTable information aiul e*ven scheilaishiji of 
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a iniHccllaneous and uiisvbteiiiat.ic kind It 
serve? as a fair index to the state of know 
with respect to language in its time, nnd sliows 
also that the lack of a proper method was tlu^ 
mam reason why much of the linguistic inves- 
tigation of the philosophical students of lan- 
guage has proved unsound and valueless 

The historical and scientific study of language 
according to modern methods liegms with tlie 
foundation of the science ol philology in the 
(uirly nineteenth century ''riu^ scholailv point 
of view with respect to the studv^ of th(‘ iinli- 
vidual languages, eg hhiglish, Fiench, (mm- 
man, etc , has m general follo\v(Ml tlie cliang(‘s 
111 the theoretical conception of tlu' whole suh- 
ject of philology {q v ) Two mpioitant and 
differing conceptions of philology ma\ luue 
be noticed The first and eailnu of th(‘ two is 
that wdncli was formulated hv^ Finalrich August 
Wolf {q V ) 111 his various wiitings on classical 
antiquity, especially the liUu'atuie and ait of 
Greece It was left to his followeis, Hoeckh, 
H Paul, and others, to eximid his concep- 
tion of ])hilology to othei civilizations, espe- 
cially to the Teutonic civilization of JAiiopc 
The greatest achievement of 1h(‘ \\T)lfian 
conception of philology has bemi the jno- 
duction of the (liKudiiss det qeniiani'^i hen, 
Philologic (2d ed , Vol I, IShO), uikUt tlu‘ 
general diiection of II Paul, but with the 
collaboration of various scholars in sp('( lal 
fields The inherent difficulties of the syn- 
thetic Wolfiaii conc(*pti()n of jihilology, and the 
natural tendency of all such studies tow aid 
gi eater differentiation and sjieciahzation, pie- 
paied the wniy for the second and moie analv'tic 
conception of philology, which is the one jire- 
yailing to-day, at least in jiiactice, and the one 
which has been most fruitful of lesults This 
theory of jihilologv^ mak(‘s the subject in many 
lespects coincidental wuth the scnuice of linguis- 
tics, the tendency in this direction biang ajipai ent 
even m Paul’s (Piindn^^ from the gieatei nda- 
tive importance of the fifth, the linguistic s(‘c- 
tion, as compared with the other sections of 
the book. The founder of the modern science 
of philology or linguistics, as distinguished fiom 
Wolf’s imaginative and poetical conception of 
the subject, is usually assunu'd to be Fianz 
Bopp (qv), born 1791, who chose as his 
particular subject of investigation the origin 
of the inflectional systcun of the Indo-Germanic 
languages Bopp’s method was compaiative, 
and in the course of his investigations h(‘ not 
only arrived at a theorv" of his ow n with resjiect 
to the origin of inflection, but a moie impoi- 
tant result of his work w^as the detailed proof of 
the common relationship and origin of the 
Indo-Germanic languages, a fact which had 
been guessed before Bopp’s time, but never 
credibly demonstrated The conclusions of 
Bopp established the comparative method of 
linguistic investigation upon a sound basis, 
and this method has more or less colored all 
subs(‘quent study of language. Still further 
VOL. Ill 2 B 


diff(‘ren tint ion w'as brought about by Jacob 
Grimm (qr), who published m the year 1810 
the first xoluiiK* of his Deut^clu (i) a nntiatiL 
To Grimm Ixdongs the credit of first clearly 
formulating the methods and the laws ol the 
historical study of language. His proceduie, 
familiar to every novice to-day, was to ])lac(‘ 
th(‘ various forms of a special language, Fng- 
lisli lor e\ampii‘, m a chronological sequence 
fiom Anglo-Saxon to Modern English, tlie 
conclusions drawn being those which arose 
imniediat(‘ly from the observation of the facts 
thus arranged Grimm declared himself hostile 
to all general abstract and logical ideas in the 
st udv" of language, thus placing himself squarely 
in oji])osition to the philosophical and logical 
school of linguists, which still flourished in his 
day Gnrnm also regarded language as a 
])urely social product, subject to the laws of 
natural growth, like all other human institu- 
tions, and although this aspect of language 
w'as not extensively develofied by him, he 
deserved ci(‘dit for being one of the first 
to perceiv(‘ it cleailv. Grimm likewise de- 
s(U’V('d recognition for being the first student of 
language* to see clearly the importance of the 
sounds of language, historically considered, and 
also of the* forms of a language other than 
the standai'd language, that is, of the popular 
dialects, for the understanding of the history of 
the language One other distinction Giimrn 
also mav claim, that of being one of the earliest 
scholailv editors of Teutonic texts, Anglo- 
Saxon as vxell as German. Grimm, with his 
manv^-sided activity, mav stand, therefore, 
as a tvqre of Ihe b(*.st among historical philolo- 
gians, and tin* v'alin* of his methods may be 
inferred fiom the fact that the results of his 
inv'estigations ai(‘ to a large extent accepted 
to this dav 

The aim of the historical student of language 
IS theoretically less ambitious than that of 
either the \\ olfian jihilologist or the compara- 
tiv'e student of language, but as his field of 
observaitioii becomes more restricted in extent, 
it IS covered in a coiTespondmgly more detailed 
and exact wav The final purpose of the 
historical students of the English language has 
been so to sr'arch and elucidate the mateiial 
of the language as to enable tliem to jircsent 
a com])l(‘t,e picture of it To this end the 
student must devote himself to the minute 
study ol all the objective facts of the language, 
m phonetics, in morphology, in vx)cabularv% 
and in sjuitax Before such a vnist arrav^ of 
facts can be presemted in a systematic wxay for 
any single language, a great deal of counting, 
cataloguing, and classifying is necessary, inves- 
tigation of a more or less mechanical and sta- 
tistical type, which the modern student, at least 
of English, thanks to the earlier investigators, 
to a considerable extent escapes, but which is 
still sometimes unjustly made the reproach of 
linguistic specialization try those wdio are 
hostile to it, it should not be forgotten, how- 
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cvei, that the pn'siMit simplicity ami .s^^1(*In 
in the history of the lariKuaKe are larj;elv the 
result of statistical labois, la\\s in lanmiaj^i' 
being nothing more than observation of mdi' 
vidual instances Having thus gathei(‘(J and 
classified the facts of his language, th(‘ histoiical 
student, by placing them in chionologieal se- 
quence, shows that later usages arise legulailv 
out of earlier, such observations constituting 
a rule or law of the development of the lan- 
guage In general the earliei historical stu- 
dents of language concerned th(‘mselv(‘s but 
little with the causes or the jisvehological or 
physical explanations of the laws which thev 
recorded They looked upon it as then task 
to state empirical laws, trusting that when a 
sufficiently large area of observation had been 
thus covered, many questions that appt‘ared 
difficult of solution would be answered of 
themselves. In this hope they were not dis- 
appointed, but obviously a mere descriptive 
statement of the facts of a language is not all 
that can be expected of the historical student, 
and it is now assumed that the desciiptive 
laws arc preliminary to the explanation of the 
meaning of the facts as illustrating geneial 
social and psychological processes in language 
This fuller realization of the signiheance of 
psychological activities and of social custom 
in language is due to the investigations of 
Paul, Stcinthal, and in general of the coritrun- 
porary school of linguists, the study of the 
physical side of language by the fiouiishing 
modern school of phoneticians has been pro- 
ductive of particularly valuable i (‘suits 

These are, in gener-al, the pr-incqiles upon 
which the modern soientihc study of language 
IS based, but a brief summarv of the more 
impoi’tant results of the historical and descrip- 
tive study of the English language will best 
show what has been accomplished and what 
remains to be done in that ])aiticular held In 
the first place the duty of the student of lan- 
guage concerning whicli there would probably 
be least differ’ence ot opinion, tliat of trans- 
ferring the early literary monuments of the 
language from perishable and inaccessible 
manuscripts to multiplied printed copies, 
assui-ing then preservation and general acces- 
sibility, has been performed The important 
manuscripts have been transcribed and printed, 
most of them having been juiblished in the 
\oiumes of the Early English Text Societv 
Some of the manuscripts have been photo- 
graphed, but this method of producing exact 
mechanical copies of the originals has not as 
yet been extensively employed, although the 
time IS doubtless not far distant when at least 
valuable manuscripts will thus be brought 
within the reach of all libraries Unless 
unexpected and startling discoveries ai’c made, 
there is consequently nothing to be added to 
the published documents that will, in any 
material way, alter the conclusions concerning 
the English language which may be drawn 


fiom I hose now^ mailable ddiis does not 
mean, howevei, that the editing of English 
lexts is a closed account The Early English 
Text Societ^^ publishes lists of unedited 
manuscripts wdneh should be copied and 
printed, and new (‘ditions, taking account of 
the results of more recent investigations, of 
much of th(' literature of the Old and Middle 
English jieriods are greatly to be desired 
There is at iiresent no edition of the Beoirulf, 
th(‘ most impoitant monument befoie the Uon- 
(]uest, in English or m (lerman, which gives 
an adequate and eomprehensive treatment of 
the poem The text has been freepjenth 
printed, accompanied by glossaries and textual 
comment, but there is no modem summing up 
of the poem in all its aspects as an historical 
and literary record With a few notable 
exceptions, t he same is true of the main monu- 
ments of Anglo-Saxon literatuie, verse and 
prose, and in the preparation of exhaustive 
editions of the texts now available the English 
scholar has an important and pressing service 
to perform. Middle English texts ha\e been, 
on the whole, more thoroughly edited than 
Anglo-Saxon, and of recent years some atten- 
tion has been given to the careful editing, from 
a linguistic as well as literary point of view, 
of texts of the Eai’ly Modern English period, 
especially of diamatic t(‘xts 

In the study of the sounds, the inflections, 
the vocabulary, and the syntax of the language, 
much has also be(m accomplished The trea- 
tises of Ellis, Sweet, Jespeisen, Sievers, and 
others present a fairly comprehensive history 
of English sounds The questions which await 
solution are more or less minor ones of the 
limits of dialects, of the values of occasional 
manuscri})t symbols, of the individual char- 
acteristics of certain writers, etc , besides, of 
course, manv theoretical questions of the origins, 
the causes, and the processes of sound changes 
The study of English inflections has been 
carried much nearer completion than that of 
English sounds The progressive chang(‘s in 
the system of English inflections, from Old 
to Modern English, their chronological divi- 
sions and dialectical variations, are subjects 
of el(‘mentary knowl(‘dge to the student of 
the language, and may be easily observed in 
the many schematic statements in the various 
manuals and histones of the language On the 
other hand, the growth and development of 
the vocabulary, from the complex nature of the 
subject, IS less readily pi-esented in historical 
suivey The outlines of the subject may be 
followed in the various publications of Professor 
W W Skeat, who has made this field particu- 
larly his own; and the material for a com- 
prehensive history of the English vocabulary 
IS being gradually presented in the volumes of 
the New English Dictionary The syntax of 
the language, on the other hand, although it 
has been by no means a neglected field, still 
presents its main problems unsolved, and, in 
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r.Mct, unstated. The results of syntactical 
investigations in English seem to be out of 
proportion to the amount of time and applica- 
tion which have been spent on them, and cer- 
tainly are not equal in importance and general- 
izing value in their own field to the results of 
linguistic investigations in other directions, 
for example, in phoneties or morphology. The 
reason for this is probably to be found partly 
in the inherent difficulty of the subject and 
partly in the lack of an intelligible and gener- 
ally accepted method. Syntax may be defined 
as the study of language as it takes form in 
the expression of thought, that is, of the foima- 
tion and combination of sentences It includes 
thus not only the use of the various cases, 
tenses, moods, genders, etc , according to the 
laws of concord, but also all departures from 
grammatical norms, word order, phrasing and 
the grouping of complex ideas, perhaps also 
the use of tones and inflections of the voice, of 
gC'^ture and facial expression in coloring and 
assisting the meaning of the phrase A com- 
plete syntax of the language would naturally 
include not only the written literary language, 
but also the colloquial spoken language of 
everyday intercourse, as the dictionary does, 
for example, in the treatment of words Such 
a syntax of the language as is here described 
may possibly never be written, since the diffi- 
culty of reducing the multitudinous facts of 
observation to systematic statement seems 
humanly almost insurmountable Conse- 
quently no attempt has ever been made to 
write a descriptive, historical syntax of the 
language, parallel to the descriptive statements 
of inflections, sounds, and vocabulary In 
general it would seem that in the study of 
syntax the historical method must take a 
secondary place, and must serve as a guide 
and corrective to the student, rather than as an 
end in itself. It is possible that by studying 
all the recorded forms of a past period, for 
example, the Old English period, an approxi- 
mately complete norm of Old English syntax 
could be realized, and by placing beside this 
norm a transition English, a Middle English, 
and a Modern English syntax, to mention only 
the larger chronological divisions, conclusions 
of far-reaching significance would undoubtedly 
result But a complete normal syntax for any 
one period is still far from realizable, much 
less a series of syntactical pictures for a group 
of successive periods More practicable than 
such an endeavor to build up a general 
descriptive and historical syntax of the Eng- 
lish language is the attempt to show how and 
why different specific syntactical forms arose. 
The histor cal study of the phenomena thus 
takes its place as an aid in the psychological 
explanation of them Instead of placing 
before himself the hopeless task of comprehend- 
ing the whole vast structure of the language, 
the syntactical student may more profitably 
limit himself to following out the psychological 


principles underlying certain forms or groups 
of forms that have their principle of unity 
within themselves He may thus disregaid 
and free himself of the burden of the obvious 
and the indifferent, and give his attention to 
those phenomena which will enable him to gain 
some insight into the spiritual life which serves 
as a background for the language, and which 
carry with themselves results which may be 
intelligently estimated and valued 

The work which, better than anv other, mav 
serve as an index to and a summary statement 
of the results of the modern scientific and 
historical study of the English language is the 
New English Dictionary This woik origi- 
nated from a suggestion of Archbishop Trench, 
who in the year 1857 proposed the collection 
of materials for a new dictionarv which sliould 
be a worthy record of the English language 
This collection of references was immediatel} 
begun, quotations being taken “ from all the 
great English writers of all ages, and from all 
the writers on special topics whose works migh 
illustrate the history of words employed in 
special senses, from all writers whatevei 
before the sixteenth century, and from as many 
as possible of the more important writers ol 
later times ” (Preface to Vol I, p 5) Tlie 
dictionary is, therefore, not a compilation from 
older dictionaries, but all the material used 
in it was collected for this specific purpose 
The aim of the Dictionary is to furnish an 
adequate account of the meaning, origin, and 
history of English words now in general use, or 
known to have been in use at any time during 
the last seven hundred years It endeavois 
(1) to show, with regard to each individual 
word, when, how, in wdiat shape, and wnth 
what signification it became English, what 
development of form and meaning it has since 
received; which of its uses have, in the course* 
of time, become obsolete, and which still 
survive, what new uses have since arisen, by 
what process, and when, (2) to illustrate these 
facts by a series of quotations ranging from the 
first known occurrence of the word to the latest, 
or down to the present day, the word being 
thus made to exhibit its own history and 
meaning; and (3) to treat the etymology of 
each word strictly on the basis of historical 
fact, and in accordance with the methods 
and results of modern philosophical science ” 
(Vol. 1, p fi) The first volume of this work, 
published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, ap- 
peared in 1888, and the whole is now nearing 
completion, the latest section (1911) coming 
down to “ Tezkere " In its combination of 
thoroughness with exactness, the Neio English 
Dictionary represents the highest achievement 
of modern lilnglish scholarship It is some- 
times called the Oxford Dictionary^ from the 
place of its publication, or Murray's Dictionary, 
from the name of its general editor 

In the academic development of the subject, 
the scientific study of the English vernacular 
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made its way much less rapidly in England 
than in Germany In the latter country the 
study of the modern Teutonic languages, 
English among otheis, had already been exten- 
sively developed })y such scholars as Bopp, 
Grimm, Schleicher, and otluTS, hefon' it received 
recognition in England m the apjiomtnient of 
Max Muller to the chair of comparative phi- 
lology m the University of Oxford, m 18G8 
The explanation of the fact that German 
scholars have devoti'd so much time to the 
historical study of English is obviously to be 
found 111 the iiractically equal significance of 
the earlier periods of Ihiglish for the history of 
Enghsli and German The mam stress in these 
earlier studies was therefore placed upon the 
comparative aspects of linguistic history 
Only slowly and with difhculty did the study 
of the English language specifically detacli 
its(‘lf from the largei subject of compaiative 
philology Aside from the Rawhnsonian Pro- 
fessoiship of Anglo-Saxon (see Am^lo-Saxon), 
no official provision was made in the University 
of Oxford for the studv of the Ihighsh language 
until the establishment of the Merton Piofessor- 
ship of English Language and Litc'rature in 
1885 Only within tlie last twenty-five years, 
consetiuently, has the study of the English 
language received final recognition as a distinct 
ami imjiiitant, part of the curriculum of an 
English university 

In America specihc provision for the study 
of the English language by the cn'ation of 
professorships in English philology or English 
language has also been made only in recent 
years Among eailiei linguists, for example, 
William 1^ wight Whitney was first Professoi 
of Sanskrit m Yale UmviTsity, after 1870 
Professor of Comparative Philology, Francis 
James Child was Boylston Professoi of Rh(‘tonc 
and Oratory in llarvard Uuuersity from 
1851 to 1870, and aft er th(‘ latter date Piofessor 
of English A pioneer student and teachei 
of the English language in America is Francis 
A March (qv), since 1850 Professor of English 
Language and Comparative Philolog}^ in La- 
fayette (’!ollege Within the past geneiation 
the study of the English languag(‘ has grown 
rapidly m Continental, Fiiighsh, and American 
universities Whetlier or not special provi- 
sion IS made for such work by the appointment 
of a professor of the English language, courses 
are now given in all universities which cover 
the various aspects of the histoiv of the lan- 
guage, at least m the earlier jieriods of Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle English The modern 
period, for obvious reasons, is much less 
generally studied than the earlier periods 
The historical study of the language remains, 
however, largely a university subject Apart 
from their purely scholaily and scientific 
significance, university courses in the English 
language are usually regarded as a part of the 
preparation of prospective teachers of English 
in secondary schools or colleges Hut in recent 


years a number of non-techmcal manuals of the 
history of the English language have been 
written, not from the point of view of rhetorical 
usage, but from a more purely linguistic posi- 
tion , and with the help of these books the his- 
torical study of the vernacular has made 
considerable progress in the colleges. It is 
generally assumed that the attitude of students 
toward their native speech in the secondary 
and in the lower schools should be practically 
constructive and not scientific or analytic, 
and consequently the historical study of the 
Fhighsh language has not been introduced to 
any considerable extent in such schools. The 
woik of the lower grades in grammar and 
comfiosition (q r ) is usually placed pedagogi- 
cally under the head of language, but such 
“ language work ” obviously cannot attempt 
anything systematic or scientific 

The question of the content and the value of 
the historical study of the English languagi* a.s 
part of a liberal education for English-speak- 
ing students is one that is frequently dis- 
cussed and may be most conveniently con- 
sidered from two points ol vi(‘w, hrst as to its 
practical usefulness, and secondlv and moi(‘ 
disinterestedly, as a subject- of kno\\l(‘dg(‘ and 
reasonable curiosity that deserves to be culti- 
vated for itself alone The jiractical advan- 
tages to be d(‘rived fiom the historical and 
scientific studv of the vernacular ar(‘ mainl\ 
such as arise from the acciuisition of a chatHM 
understanding of the natui’e and the usi's ot 
language as a medium of communication, thus 
enabling the student to b(‘com(‘ moii' certain 
and confident m establishing the piinciples of 
his own use of language The study of tin* 
changes which have taken place historically 
in the language, for exainjih^, is likely to beget- 
in the student a more intelligent and h'ss 
dogmatic attitude toward practical questions 
of the contemporary speech than is frequently 
found He rnav thus be brought to lealize 
that language at all times has been a social 
possession, flexible and rnadi* up of com]ii*o- 
inises, and that its forms hav(‘ always been 
determined, not by external aufhoiity of an\ 
kind but immediately by the practical uses 
to which the language was to be put In this 
wav the fact of the sjieaker’s or writer’s owui 
first-hand (constructive powa^r over language is 
brought home to him Such a realization is 
at present particularly necessary and helpful 
for the American student, whose sense of rev- 
erence for the aiithoruty of the standard and 
(classic language of literature has been developed 
at the exjiense of his own individual leehng 
for expressiveness by dogmatic instruction m 
rhetoric and composition Since the his- 
torical study of the language acts usually not 
as a sedative but as an excitant ujion the 
student, obviously the place for it is not in the 
early but m the later years of the college 
course It would seem best to conduct such 
study in the college not in a detailed, sys- 
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tematic way as the science of language, but k'ss 
technically by calling attention to particularly 
suggestive and illuminating examples of the 
way in which language reveals the activities of the 
mental life which lies back of it P('rhaj)s the 
most simple and effective avenue of apjiroach 
to the study of language for the non-professional 
student is through etymology and the studv of 
vocabulary in general The study of phonetics 
IS rendered unusually difficult for younger 
students because of their inability to objectify 
and observe their own speech sounds as dis- 
tinguished from the arbitrary and inconsistent 
symbols of the English language, but the 
subject IS one that cannot very well be neglected, 
and students should be tiained at least to 
observe contemporary use and to undei stand 
(h(‘ meaning of phonetics as appluMl to the 
explanation of etymological foims It is 
perhaps easy foi uinversitv-trained instructors 
to make the mistake of attempting too much 
in elementarv linguistic couises, often doubt - 
l(‘ss from a feeling of the dignity and impoitance 
of th(‘ science of philology But with all due 
revel eiice for the science of jihilologv, one 
should ri'alize that the college is haidly tlu* 
place for scientific linguistics, and that the 
j)uri)ose of the instruction should be to extend 
the aiea of the student’s interests and to shaiie 
his powers of linguistic observation ratluu 
than to present an organiz(‘d science of the 
language The discussions of contemporarv, 
espeeiallv of divided, uses are particularly 
instructive', and tlie students may thus be led 
to form the habit of analyzing and passing 
judgiiK'nt for himself on the linguistic facts 
which h(* observes 

A certain amount of the study of language is 
ob\ louslv necessary to the leading ami appn'- 
ciation of whole periods of English ht(*ratui(‘ 
Th(‘ mam cpiestion for decision here is, just how 
much training in language is necessary before 
a student may be said to be abh' to lead Shake- 
sj)ear-e or Gdiaucer or the literature of the periods 
before the Conquest Opinions will doubtless 
vary, but it seems certainlj^ a safe rule that the 
stuclent should give as much attention to lan- 
guage as IS necessary to enable him to under- 
stand the meaning of his author exactly If 
('arly texts require what s(’ems an excessive 
amount of preliminary linguistic preparation, 
they might better be omitted altogc'ther than 
read carelessly and inexactly The studr'iit 
who does not understand the syntax or the 
special meanings of words in Shakes])eare, who 
misses three or four out of every ten words m 
Chaucer, and is never sure of his grammar , may 
blunder through the texts and come out at the 
end with some sense of enjoyment, and of 
exhilarated, even though confused, imagina- 
tion; but he can never have any feeling of 
assurance that he has read his author aright 
English literature as early as Shakesjieare or 
earlier should not be read with the same attitude 
of mind toward its language as is maintained 


111 leading Pope or Scott or Tennyson If one 
wishes to tieat with justice the language m 
which the earlier literature is wntten, one must 
assume a questioning attitude toward it, just as 
one does toward the social and literal y tradi- 
tions which the earlier literature records In 
reading the literature of the Old English period 
the necessity of studying the language is so 
obvious that it cannot be avoided It is 
chiefly in the intermediate period between Old 
and Modern English, when it is so easy for the 
careless reader to delude himself into the belief 
that he can get at the soul of an author without 
knowing how to define his words or to parse 
his grammar, that the understanding of litera- 
ture IS likely to suffei from the neglect of the 
study of language Tiie only safe rule is to 
examine every linguistic usage which differs 
Irom normal contemporarv usage, and, if the 
burden of such examination is too great in any 
t(‘xts, to defer the reading of such texts until 
the student is ready to undertake them 

From the second point of view, the amount 
and the nature of the information with respect 
to the language which the w'ell-mformed stu- 
dent may reasonably be exjiected to have may 
be briefly summaiized The grouping of lan- 
guages into families, w^hich is one of the most 
impoitant results of the comparative method 
of linguistic studv, jiresents new' and illuminat- 
ing ideas to the student, and consequently 
English should be placed among its related 
languages and some consideration should be 
given to the general question of the oiigin and 
differentiation of dialects Within the field of 
English siiecificallv, the three gieat (dirono- 
logical divisions of Old, Middle, and Modern 
English should be distinguished, and the pecul- 
iar characteristics of each jieriod, (‘sjiecially in 
sounds and inflections, may be piofitablv ex- 
amined in detail In connection with the studv 
of sounds historicallv, it is extremely important 
that the student of the vernaculai should re- 
ceive training in the observ ation and analv^is 
of contemiiorary sounds and vocal processes, 
both 111 his own speech and m that of others 
It IS only bv^ persistent practic(‘ that the stu- 
dent can become truthfully and exactly obser- 
vant of the actual phonetic charactei of speech, 
that he can, foi example, distinguish the audibh' 
forms of English w^ords, which are the vutal and 
changing forms, fiom the visual forms, which 
in English aie usually arbitral y and conven- 
tional In the study of speech sounds, it is 
advisable, if m^t absolutely necessaiy, to make 
use of some approximately scientific method of 
sound notation, the most iiractical being a 
simple phonetic alphabet m wduch the symbols 
differ as little as possible from the standard 
alphabet, but m which no symbol has more 
than one value Such an alphabet is employed 
in the indications of pronunciations m the New 
English Diclionanj The use of a phonetic 
alphabet will lead naturally to the considera- 
tion of the history of standard English orthog- 
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raphy and of the principles which should 
govern the users of the language in their atti- 
tude toward spelling The study of the Eng- 
lish vocabulary may be approached from many 
different points of view ; but so far as the history 
of the language is concerned, attention should 
be directed at least toward the various ele- 
ments of which the vocabulary is composed, 
the sources whence these elements are derived, 
and the occasion and method of the introduc- 
tion of borrowed words into the language It 
IS important that the student should understand 
the principles upon which the science of ety- 
mology IS based as a corrective of the popular 
superficial method of etymologizing The 
stylistic value and color of the elements of the 
vocabulaiy are matters mainly of rhetoric, but 
the study of the history of words leads over 
insensibly and unavoidably to a consideration 
of their values in use. Finally, the events in 
the history of the English people which have 
been important for the development of their 
language, for example, the Roman mission, the 
Danish invasions, the Norman Conquest, etc , 
will indicate the relation which exists between 
the life of the people and the growth of their 
language. In general the aim of an introduc- 
tory course in the history of the English lan- 
guage should be to prepare the student, first, 
to use intelligently the material contained in 
the various handbooks, dictionaiics, grammars, 
and other storehouses of information with re- 
spect to the language, and secondly, to observe 
with some degree of accuracy the facts of his 
own speech and of the speech of his environ- 
ment An intelligent understanding of the 
fluctuating material of the native speech cannot 
be obtained otherwise than by some such at- 
tention to the elementary facts of its history 
and use O P K 

See English Usage, Literature, Philology, 
Phonetics 
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LANGUAGE, PSYCHOLOGY OF. — Any 

form of expression by means of which one in- 
dividual conveys his own emotional or idea- 
tional states to some other individual may 
properly be called language Thus the cries 
of the wild animal are very properly referred to 
under the term “animal language “ Gestures 
have long been recognized as forms of language 
The highly developed forms of oral speech and 
written communication which are character- 
istic of human beings are merely the final 
stages of a long evolutionary senes of foiins of 
social expression The earlier writers upon 
language, not recognizing the relation between 
the liighly developed forms of language and 
the more primitive forms of expression, de- 
vised various theories of the origin of language 
which assumed a sudden rise of this mode of 
expression Thus, it was legaided as a special 
gift of God to man, as a mark of his superiority 
to all other animal forms 

Again, it was held that man through his 
power of imitation of natural sounds suddenly 
liit upon the device of using these sounds as 
a means of repiesenting the exteiiial objects 
imitated The cries of vaiious animals, for 
example, were supposed to have bet'ii repeated 
whenever man wished to communieate with his 
fellows that the animal imitated was near at 
hand These theories have been superseded 
in all later discussions by a more (ornprehen- 
sivo account of the whole evolutionary series of 
forms of expression to which human language 
belongs 

The great work of Wilhelm Wundt, Vnl- 
kerpsychologie, brought out the psychological 
importance of the study of language In the 
first two volumes of this work, Wundt calls 
attention to the fact that language is nothing 
more oi less than a highly evolved form of emo- 
tional expression In the earliest stages of 
emotional expression the movements of the 
vocal cords are not to be distinguished from 
various other forms of emotional activity 
Thus, the infant in distress makes noises ex- 
actly as he kicks with his legs and threshes 
about with his arms and hands The facial 
contortions of the infant, including the move- 
ments of the organs of the mouth, are purely 
spontaneous and individualistic modes of be- 
havior All of these different types of be- 
liavior ar(‘ familiar to the student of the emo- 
tions {q v) 

The first stage of the evolution of language 
may therefore be described as the strictly in- 
dividualistic and the emotional stage. A 
differcntation begins to appear among emo- 
tional expressions as soon as the individual bi‘- 
comes a member of the social group Gertain 
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of the emotional activities of such an individual 
are of special importance because they induce 
imitation in his fellows Thus the facial ex- 
pressions are of much greater social importance 
than the internal changes in the circulatorv 
system A person who is angrv experiences a 
change in the rate of his heart beat, and at the 
same time shows a hxed con ti action of th{‘ 
muscles of his hand and jaw Tlie e\])ression 
ot the face produces in thos(' who an' aliout the 
angry peison eitlier imitation oi a definite pio- 
tt'ctive reaction, while the inner ehaiigi' which 
takes place m the angrv person’s ciieulatorv 
svstem passes whollv unobserved This social 
signiheanci' of the observed leaetion tends to 
iiuse it to the higher level In th(‘ fust place it 
i.s bi ought more or less under eontiol bv th(' in- 
dividual himself, and in the second plaei' it 
calls foi a reply from other mem hers of th(' 
social group It beeoiiK's thus a riK'dium for 
the transmission from individual to individual 
of emotional states 

The first types of communication ai(‘ thosi' 
which transmit purely emotional states TIh' 
frightcTH'd animal mav induce a stampedi' m 
the other animals about him through mei(‘ 
social imitation lb' cannot at this stag(‘ of 
development indicate m any way the ideas 
which ar(‘ in his own mind H(‘ nun, ho\N(‘\(‘i, 
comiminicate tlu' emotional state of feai in all 
completeiK'ss The' second stage of language 
IS, theiefore, to b(‘ di'scnbt'd as tlu' stage' of 
('motional imitation It is at this stag(‘ that 
most animals comc' to a standstill in the ('\olu- 
tion of language The fiightened animal may 
indicate by its cry or action its intc'inal emo- 
tional state, but it never pi oduces a terminology 
which makes it possilde to t('ll about tlu' ob- 
jects \Nhich it sei's 

In human society, and possibly among the 
highei animals, theie develojis through <'\])r(‘s- 
sion tlu' ability to cominumcat(‘ id(‘as as w(*ll 
as emotions Thi'se ideas are at first very 
sim])le 111 characti'i Thus the hungry animal 
mav go through the movements of taking foejd 
C’ertainlv among piimitive human beings this 
mod(‘ of communication through pantomime 
IS veiv common The gestures that are in- 
volved 111 such coinmuiiication thiough jiaii- 
tomimt' have been called natural signs Thc'v 
ar(' natural m the sense that they are jiaitial 
activitu's of the type which the individual 
would pi'rform if he wcie in the actual jm'si'iice 
of the obj(‘ct which he wishes to dcjiict They 
ai(‘ signs in th(' sc'use that thev^ do not deal with 
the actual object, )>ut meiely n'call the objt'ct 
to the two part ms to the eommumeation 
Almost any sini])le human activity can be com- 
municated 111 this wav" Thus, th<‘ act of dig- 
ging or throwing, the act of running oi of look- 
ing toward some object in the distance, can be 
made to convi'v to aiiothi'i liiiman being a \(‘iy 
large fund oi evp(‘ri('iic(' Attention should be 
drawn to the fact that (‘ven the highi'i* animals 
do not succeed in cariying this tyjie of com- 


munication to any high stage Indeed, it may 
be doubted whether they succeed at all except 
by the mere accidents of emotional expression 
such as was described in the last paragraph 
At all events, such simpli' gestures as those of 
])ointing are never developed in any conscious 
way among tlie animals, whereas, thi'y appeal 
in all races of men. Natural signs, or primitive 
pantomimic gestures, may be distinguished 
from forms of emotional imitation as a third 
stage of language' development 

There are certain disadvantages in the use 
of th(‘ hands for social expression These dis- 
advantages must have made themselves very 
early felt in jinmilive society The use of 
gestures would interfere with anv form of man- 
ual occupation Th(' use of th(‘ hands for v\- 
pH'ssion would also be disadvantageous m anv 
parley between enemies, foi it would involve 
going out into the open, and also it would limit 
the ability to use weapons on the part of the 
person who was making an effort to communi- 
cate with others 

Finally, there is a fundanu'ntal fact of de- 
vc'lopment which must have operated to hnni 
the use of the hands for ])uri)oses of purelv 
social expression This fundamental fact ap- 
pears in a natural tendency of the hand to de- 
vadop a whole series of habits of movemt'iit 
wdiicli aie not social m their character at all 
The hand ev olved in t he direction of the manipu- 
lation of objects, and in so far as the various 
arts were cultiv^ated, the hand must have been 
devoted moie and more to forms of skill, and 
less and less to the ineidental forms of emo- 
tional expression which are natural m eailier 
stages of development This can be seen in the 
life of the infant The hands gradually come 
to be specialized oigans foi seizing objects and 
holding them, and just in so fai as tlie hands 
and arms are tiained in the diiection of manijni- 
lation of physical objects, they are h'ss and 
h'ss used for pur])Oses of expiession The vocal 
cords, on the other hand, have no value as 
organs for the manipulation of external objects 
Thev' aie v'cry naturallv^ utilized, tht'refore, as 
organs of ('motional and social expn'ssion 
Thev' are sufficientlv delicate m their muscula- 
ture to make jiossible a great variety of acts, 
and tlu'y aie under the control of the speaker 
to such an ('xteiit that they become admirable 
avenues for social expix'ssion No physu'al 
medium is needed for oral expu'ssion except tlu' 
an, which is alwav^s piesi'iit, thus the v'oeal 
conks an' superioi to gestures for communica- 
tion in th(' dark, and foi parley betwt'en eiu*- 
mies and friends wdio an^ hidden fiom ea(di 
other bv mtervenmg objects 

Such considerations as these indicate some of 
the reasons why in lat('r human evolution the 
vocal ex])iessions are selected fiom among the 
obs('i vabh' foims of behavioi for the liighei 
uses ol human language Oial expiession is, 
hovM'ver, not the exclusive mi'aris of these 
higlu'i foims of expiession, and w’e hnd noi 
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only the vocal a])paratus, but also, though to 
a less extent, the hands, serving the ])urpose of 
the fourth stage of language development, to 
the description of which we may now turn 
The fourth stage of language dc'vclopinent 
differs from the peiiod of natuial signs m that 
the signs which are employed at the higher level 
have less and less imniedude connection with the 
situations to which they lefei The sign needs 
now onlv to svmbolize in some manner the 
situation to which it K'lates Thus w(‘ find in 
inatiin' language that there is no traceaide 
connection lietween nianv ol the sounds which 
w(‘ em])loy and the objects to which they refer 
IndiHai, it is doubtful whether such a connec- 
tion could be traced, even if we had the com- 
plete history of the word One interesting 
illustration of the purely aibitrary chaiacter of 
language expression is found in the word “gas “ 
This word was invential by th(' Belgian chem- 
ist, Van Ilelmont. He needed a ^void to ex- 
]>Tess the state of matter which is (kuioted by 
this t(‘ira, and so (‘iiiployed the term without 
any historical anteciahuits In this (‘\aniple 
wa‘ havt' an admirable illustration of what is 
meant by the symbolical chaiactru of an ex- 
piession Tilt' vocal expiession is coniuaded in 
human ('X[)erienc(‘ wuth a ceitain idea Once 
the connection bi‘tw(‘en the sound and the idea 
has been made, th(‘ sound will in all future ex- 
periences tend to arous(‘ the id(‘a Theie n(‘ed 
lie no natuial connection betwaam expiession 
and idea, provided the connection has been 
established in some w^ay, and has Ixaui com- 
monly accepted We may di'scnbe this stage 
of language development bv saving that as- 
sociational connections have been substituted 
for natural connections Associational connec- 
tions are frequently established between gi'stuie.s 
and ideas as well as betwiaui sounds and ideas 
Thus the deaf and dumb of oui own geneiation 
have a symbol for the word “ make ” and all 
of its derivatives This gesture consists in th(‘ 
crossing at the wrists of the twai fohhal fists 
It is enough for the puipose of human expeii- 
(‘iice that there should be a connection betwaam 
this gesture and the ideas The gi'stuie car- 
ries the ideas to any one wdio is tiained in tin* 
interpretation of this symbol It is obvious 
that associational languag(‘ leiiuires a high 
form of mental development, th(‘ individual 
must have a stock of ideas w^hich can b(‘ n'lati'd 
to the various forms of expression, and hv must, 
in addition, have sufficient mental ])ow(t to 
make it possible for him to hold the conmadion 
between the mode of expression and the idea 
Foi purposes of education, it is this final 
^lage of language expression that is of impor- 
tance The child in the school finds it necessary 
to leain a vast body of ideas and the words 
which go with those ideas Earlier stages of 
emotional expri'ssion are not of any very gieat 
imi)oitan(‘e in education, although the contiol of 
the facial expressions is undoubtedly one of th(‘ 
lessons that must be learned in all social groups 


After the associational stage of language has 
been reached, further processes of evolution go 
forward in the changes that take ])lace in the 
meaning and character of words Thus, there 
IS a continual development of meanings This 
IS often illustrated in the English language, 
as is shown in Tiench’s Eiighsh Pad and 
Present The word “ villain,’^ for example, 
which originally meant a laborei about a coun- 
try place or villa, has gradually modihral its 
meaning until it has the present well-known 
signihcanc(‘ Furthermore, the sounds of w^ords 
undergo a change The history of Eaighsh 
shows very plainly, by the diffru’ent rhymes 
which are emjiloyed at diffeient stages of the 
develojniKMit of the language, that there is a 
temhuicy for many sounds to grow^ short ei in 
their articulation (Juahtative changes also 
ajqieai as language's evolve The' tiansition 
from Geiman to luiglish, or betw^een any two 
languages, is accompanied by a \er\^ notable' 
modihe*ation in the' epiality as we'll as m the' 
length of the' sounels inv^olved Thus, the' 
German we)rel Tag is the' same' in its origin as 
the English weirei Dag 

More' signihe'ant than the'se' giaelual changes 
in language' is the' fae't that individual inte'T- 
jiretatmns e>f wen els may eiiffe'i to sue'h an e'\- 
tent that the same' semnel mav^ be ie*lateel in twe) 
difle'rent e'\])eiiene'e*s tei w^heillv" eliffe'ie'iit mean- 
ings The ambiguity eh wiirels has eiften been 
commenteel ujiem Loe*ke', in his Es^ag on tfu 
Human Ij ndei dandniq, elise*usse'S at gre'at length 
the elangeis that grow out eif the ambiguous 
use of woiels, apel this has be'en the' subje'e*t eif 
freejuent comnie'nt em the' part eif eelucators 
sin e*e' that time 

With the eleve'leijmie'iit eif wiitte'ii svmbeils 
the me'aris eif human e'ennmunicatioii has be'e'ii 
ve'iy gre'at 1> e'lilarge'el Written svmbe)K 
apjieare'el mue*h late*r than e)ral cemve'ntiems 
In the earliest stages of writing, there' v\as the 
same' tendene*v' to use' natural signs that we' 
tmel in ge'sture language' The e'ailiest wTitte'n 
svrnbeils wa'ie eliagr animat ic ske'te'he's eif the' 
obje'e'ts which the write'T w'oulel call te) the minel 
of the reaeh'i The' ehagraminatic sketch e'arne 
to be' veiv^ much simjilifieel as the powei of in- 
terjire'tation ine're'aseel Finally, in the occi- 
eh'iital wan lei, some' Semitic nation, probablv 
the' Phu'iiiciaiis, ehse'oveie'el the' ])e)ssil)ilitv^ of 
le'lating ehrectlv the' written svmbeils tei the' 
sound ('lements of language' That the-ie' is no 
ne'ce'ssaiv' inte'llect ual e-onnectiem betwe'e'ii the' 
elementary sounels anel sejiarate' lette’rs is well 
at test eel by the Chme'se language, where the' 
wTitten symbol is relateel tei the whole worel 
rather than to the' single sound After the 
association of the written synibeil with the 
single sound had been establisheel, various 
e-hanges appeared through the' gradual modi- 
fication of the sounel connect e'el with the letter, 
anel through various inoelifie'ations in the* form 
of the letter itse'lf (See WiiiTixe; ) 

Language mstructum has alwavs oce'ujue'd 
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a iinporlaiil place in tli(' .schools Siiicu^ 

it is a highly ('volvcd mode of (‘xpre.ssion it 
recpiires laborious cultivation on the part of 
the child Indeed, the scdiool may h(‘ d(‘- 
scribed as very largely an institution which in- 
ti oduces the child to tins conventional mod(‘ of 
i‘X])resHion, and gives Imn th(‘ nee(‘ssarv iiKaui- 
ings with which to interpret languagi' Head- 
ing and writing havt‘, tlnueloie, constitutial a 
v(‘ry large jiart of tlie elemental v couisi* of 
>tudy From time to tim(‘ lefoimeis lun 
vigorously advocatfal a i(‘duetion of th(‘ amount 
oi energy devotial in tlu* school to the iiisliuc- 
tion in language, on the othi'i hand, tlu^ t(‘nd- 
(Micy has often lieim t(> enlarge* the* emphasis 
ii])on language by the* introduction of ioieign 
languages as well as vernacular (\ H J. 
Sec Re ADI NO, Modern La n cm ages 
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LANGUAGES, ARTIFICIAL — The en- 

dea\oi to fashion an artihcial language has a 
long histoT\, and has assumed many dilTerent 
loims An impcwfect kind of language which 
app(‘als onlv to the eve has been in jiractical 
use foi half a centuiv and moie m the cocje of 
signals employed m naval and military com- 
munication Still older are the attempts to 
construct a unnersal artificial language which 
could be bot h wiittc'ii oi jirinted and sjioken 
13 (‘sca!t(‘s in 162 !) outlinc'd a scheme foi a uni- 
versal, philosophical language His plan was 
to (Nstablish a system “of all the thoughts 
which can entei into tin* human spirit,’ taking 
first the bim])h‘ ideas, and combining tlmse 
simple ideas m order to foim the more comjilex 
ideas Each simple idea wais to have its a])- 
propnnte character or symbol, like the primary 
numbers of the anthinc'tical system , and com- 
plexer and more limit(‘d ideas weie to be e\- 
prc'ssod by combinations of these characters in 
such a way that the elements of a word would 


(‘xprc'ss mathematically its logical content. 
“Th(‘ invention of this language,” sa,ys Des- 
cartes, “ is dependent upon a true philosophy, 
toi it IS im])Ossible otheiwise to indicate all the 
thoughts of the human mind, or to put them m 
ordei, oi even to distinguish them m such a 
wav that they shall be cU'ar and simple 
If the jirimary ideas which an* in tlu' human 
imagination and ol which all things that men 
think are composed, weie thus set forth and 
g(‘nerallv accepted, I would venture to hope lor 
a universal language* easy to leaiii, to ])to- 
nounce, and to write, and, most important of 
all, one which should aid the judgment, 
])iesenting to it so distinctlv all things that it 
would be almost inijiossible foi it to deceive 
itself With the* aid of such a language, 

a rude* lustic could b(*tter judge* of the truth of 
things than the jihilosophei can no\v do.” 

Tins theory oi De*se*arte's is at the base of a 
great many attempts to constiuct a universal 
philosophical language* It suppose‘s hrst a 
svste*matic piogram of all logic al iele*as, e*lassdied 
under ge*ne*ral hc'aels with sub-e*lassihe‘ations 
leading to the* paitie-ulai and concic'te, and 
se*ce)nel a se*t oi symbols, nuine*iical oi hteial, 
e-hosen aibitiaiilv to elesignate* thc'se* ideas 
The* ic'sult woulel be* a kinel of algebia of lan- 
guage, the ine*aning of e‘ve*iv combination of 
symbols bc'ing absolute*ly fi\e*el bv its jilace in 
the philosojihical svste*m l)e‘se*aite‘s himse*lf 
neve*r we)ike*d out his theoiv into a jiiactical 
foini, but this was done* bv otheis (h*e)ige* 
Dalgarno, a Se*ot china n, publish(*d in IbOl his 
Ais SiqnoiufN, a nni\e*isal and philosophical 
language, followa*d in IbbS b\ Hishop Wilkins’ 
Essay toiraids a Real ('haiado and a Pkilo- 
aophical Latajaaqv, in which the voc'abulaiy is 
based upon forty logie*al cate*goric\s, supyiosed 
to be exhaustive of all ge'ne*ial and piimaiv 
ideas Le*ibnitz {q r ) e*arrie*el fuithei the 
methods of Dalgarno and Wilkins, against 
wdiorn he dire*e*te*d the* re*])ioach that the*y we*re* 
not suffieuentlv ])hile)se)])hie‘al la‘ibnitz drew 
a close parallel be'twe*e*n mat he*matie*al and 
logical processes J^ve*iv thought haMiig, as 
he maintaine*el, as hxed a characte*i as a 
number, the* piimarv ideas mav be* des- 
ignate'd by jirmiary numbc'rs, and all cemi- 
plex ideas me*rely as eimibinatiors of primaiv 
ideas The combinations oi ide*as are thus 
suppe)se*d to be* analogous to inultiplicat ion m 
arithme*tie‘ The‘v maA^ be* ex])iesse*d bv num- 
be*rs, and the* jrroblem of a unnersal language 
consists simiilv in tiansfoirmng the mathe- 
matical formiulas into words that inav be pro- 
nounced In caiiving out this sce*rmngly 
simple plan, Leibnitz, m common with all the 
other iinxntors of philosophical languages, 
mak(*s use of a svste*m ext raor dinar ilv compli- 
cate*d when one looks at it from the jroint of 
view of the jiractical user of language But it 
IS apjiarent that the aeh ocates of an artificial 
philoso])hical language have* paid little* heed to 
(juestions of practical use They have been 
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concerned primarily with the attempt to svs- mmh as the sounds of Volapuk are not iJie 
tematize and then to symbolize all logical sounds of the English letters, even an Enghsh- 
ideas, and the discredit which has in general sp(*akiiig person would find it difficult to under- 
fallen upon the program methods of systematic stand the spoken form of a word in Volajiuk 
logic has deprived their efforts of both scientific As to the grammatical system, Schleycr invents 
and practical interest to the modern student of more or less arbitran' inflectional elements to 

language. mdicatt' case and tense relations, the parts of 

An entirely different point of \iew is usuallv s])eech, etc. He also accepts other arbitiary 

assumed by modern theoiists in t,h(‘ constiuc- lules, for example, he excludes the sound and 

tion of artificial languages Instead oi a um- the letter h altogether, and to a large extent the 

versal philosophical language, thev generallv letter /, since the Chinese find this lattei sound 

advocate an auxiliaiv inti'rnational languag(‘ difficult to pronounce Since no word, accord- 

The jiurpose of such a language they assume mg to his rules, can end in a spirant, the Eng- 

to be to suppleiiKuit the mothei tongu(‘s ol the hsh-Romance word rohe becomes lol in Volapuk 

various countiies in ordei to make international To avoid the final spirant, the English i^ooth 
scientific and commercial communication easiei becomes tut, English program becomes plogam 
by the use of one arbitraiily selecttal language And since every root must end in a single 

in the place of the present variety of local and consonant, English /r^c/id becomi's fieu As far 

national speeches They assume further that as possible, roots must also be monosyllabic, 

no national idiom, either a dead language like and Schleyei therefore remo\es initial and 

Latin, or a living language like lOnglish or final unstressed svHables, with the result that 

French, has any chance of being acce]>ted by compliment becomes phn^ Fiench jemnujuable 

a sufficient number of the nations concerned to becomes makah These few illustiations will 

answei the purposes of an international speech indicate the main defect of Volapuk Al- 

It IS not supposed, except by extreiTH' theoiists, though it jiuipoits to be based mainly upon 

that a single artificial language of this practical the most familiar of PAiropean languages, 
character will ever sup[)laiit native idioms in English, French, Clemian, and Latin, the f onus 
the familiar intercourse of daily lite The of the woids are so altered that they cease to 
principal aim of these advocates of artificial be recognizable Schleyci’s method thiough- 
languages is not “the federati ni of man’' out is extiemely ai bit rary, and though Volapuk 
through the imposition ot one speech upon all is an advance over the oldei philosojihical 
peoples, but the strictly utilitanan end of languages, it develojis its relatively sound basic 
greater ease of intercommunication It is ap- piinciples in a very uneconomical and unsatis- 
parent that such a language in anv (‘ase must factory manner Moreover, in attempting to 
appeal to a relatively limited numlxn of people, mak(‘ his language universal, foi example, in 
mainly to travelers and to thos(‘ inteicsted in introducing modifications with riderence to the 
international science and commerce It is also Uhinese, Schleyei has exceeded the limits of 
ap])arent that the need of an international jiracticability An international European lan- 
auxiliary language is greater in Europe than it guage is a sufiicientlv difficult achievement, 
is in America, and that the people of relatively and Schleyer has to a consideiable extent sac- 
small countries likt‘ Deninaik, or of countries rificed usefulness to a vain longing foi univer- 
which use a language difficult to leain and not sahty k’nially, Schleyer was not sufficiently 
generally known, like Russian and Hungarian, systematic in establishing his pimciples and in 
will profit more by an auxiliary language than adhering to them, with the result that his 
will the people of Geimany, Fiance, or England language is often as arbitrary and as exceptional 

But the great advantage of such a language as are the natural idioms 

to all nations cannot be denied, and the main Perhaps the greatest service of Vola])uk to 
difficulty to be met is not. a theoretical one, but the study of artificial languages was the dem- 
the piactical difficultv" of getting one language onstration it gavu' of the practicability of 
generally accepted such a language It was followed bv^ nunier- 

The first imtioitant experiment of recent ous other expiTimmits, most of them very short- 
years in the manufacture of an aitificial Ian- lived An imjiortant advuince was not made 
guage was that of Schleyei, who called his until tlie ap[)earanc(‘ of Esperanto in 1887 
language Volapuk A Roman Catholic jiriest. This language was the invention of a Russian 
Schleyei perhaps felt m an especial way the physician, I)r Zamenhof, whose youth was 
need of an international medium of commum- passed in a yillage in which four different and 
cation The year 1879 is given as the date of antagonistic languages were spoken, Russian, 
Schleyer’s discovery, or invention, of this Polish, German, and Hebrew As a schoolboy 
language, of which h(‘ wrote a grammai that has Dr Zamenhof was stirred bv the ideal of an 
passed through a number of editions The intei -language, and Esperanto, as it finally 
language employs the Roman alphabet, and appeared, was largely the outcome of these 
bases its vocabulary mainly upon English, early humanitarian impulses. The interest in 
because English is the language of th(‘ largest Esperanto at first spread slowly, but enthusi- 
number of people who might be sup])osed to be asts gradually gath(‘red in support of it, and it 
interested in an artificial language But inas- soon came to liav(‘ more adherents and students 
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than Jiiiv ‘iitificial language before it had ac- 
quired To-dav it shares with its successor 
and rival, Ido, or the Idiom Neutral, the place 
of eminence among artificial languages 

So far as its grammar is concerned, the ruling 
principles of Esperanto are simplicity and reg- 
ularity The alphabet consists of twenty- 
seven letters, five vowels, and twenty-two con- 
sonants, each of which has a constant and 
single value, the vowels being given what is 
known as their Continental or Italian pronun- 
ciation Esperanto is thus phonetically regu- 
lai The svmbols used are the familiar ones of 
till' Roman alphabet, but five consonant sjun- 
bols are used twice, with the awkwaid device 
of diacritical marks placed over the respective 
letters to indicate their special values Thus 
g = the sound in good,” g = the sound in 
“ gem ” The accent of words is fixed, and 
falls always on the penultimate syllable 
Sp(*cific endings indicate the various parts 
of speech substantives always end in -o, ad- 
j(‘ctives in -<T, derivative adverbs, ? e those 
(lunved from words which appear also as nouns 
and adjectives, in -e The definite article is 
In, it is indeclinable, but the syntactical rules 
foi its use are somewhat complicated The 
language has no indefinite article, the in- 
definite idea being assumed from the lack of 
(bdlnition 

Nouns are inflected for the plural number 
by adding -j (~ -y) to the singular, and for 
the accusative case by adding -n to the singular 
or plural form of the nominative Adjectives 
are inflected like nouns The nominative 
.singular, therefore, of the phrase ‘‘ the good 
father ” would be la bona patro, the accusative 
In bonan patron The ydurals, nominative and 
accusative, would be la bonaj patroj, and la 
honnjn patrojn, the adjective agreeing with the 
noun in inflection ('ompanson of adjectives 
IS expiessed analytically by means of separate 
words of comparison, like English more, ynost 

The personal pronouns are Mi, I, Yi, thou, 
vou; Li, he. Si (pronounced like English she), 
sh(‘, Gt (^soft as in gem) it; Ni, we, Ih, they 
The indefinite “one,” German “man,” is om, 
and the reflective pronouns for all genders and 
numbers is si The accusatives of all these 
pronouns are formed as in the nouns by adding 
-n Possessive pronouns are formed from the 
personals by making them adjectives, that is, 
by adding -a 

There is only one conjugation for the veib 
in Esperanto, which is therefore completely 
regular Inflections are used to indicate 
tense and mood, person and numbei being ex- 
pressed only by the subject of the verb The 
inflection oif the infinitive is -i, ami = to love; 
of the present tense, all persons and numbers, 
•as, Ml amas — I love, Hi a mas = they love; 
of the past tense, -fs, Vi amis = you loved, 
Li amis = he loved; of the future, -os, Mi 
firnos = T shall love, Li amos = he will love, 
of the conditional mood of verbs, -as. Mi 


amus = I should or would love, of the im- 
perative, also of the subjunctive, -u, Amu^ 
Love, Li finu = Let him fimsh, ke mi amu = 
that I may love Three participial foims, 
-anta, present, -inta, past, and -onto, futuie, 
are used for the participles of the active voice, 
which can be used as nouns, adjectives, or ad- 
verbs by taking the proper endings There 
are also three passive participles, -ata, -ita, 
•ota, subject to the same rules as the active 
participle. These participles are used in the 
formation of verb phrases like those of English 
grammar 

Prepositions are followed by the nominative 
and not the accusative case Adverbs, pr(‘j)o- 
sitions, and conjunctions, i c the particles in 
general, are less reducible to simple type foims 
than the other parts of speech, and conse- 
quently this part of Espeianto grammar is 
likely to seem more difficult and aitihcial 
than the rest Many of the foims also seem 
strange, eg krom, except, without, kial, 
why; kiam, when, tial, therefore, etc The 
word order of Esperanto is logical, and very 
similar to that of modern English 

In its vocabulary Esperanto is based ujiou a 
relatively small number of root woids, chosen ac- 
cording to the sound principle of the maximum of 
internationality A first group of v oi ds is made 
up of roots which are of the highest degn‘(‘ of 
internationality among the Euiopean people, 
e g atom, aksiom, foim, flat, fosfei , teatr, tobnk, 
etc (in the spelling of Esperanto) Another 
group consists of those which are onlv jiartially 
international, but which are chosen for their 
places in the international language because 
they are used by the larger number of Eurojiean 
languages. By a similai process of selection 
the whole vocabulary is thus built uji on this 
principle of the maximum of familiarity or 
internationality It should be observed, how- 
ever, that this root vocabulary is not conciTiied 
with questions of etymological origins in the 
various national speeches Thus the Eng- 
lish language is assumed to possess the loot 
word vir-, “man,” because it has the adjective 
“virile” The guiding principle in the selec- 
tion of the roots has been their mtelligibiht v, 
not their etymological history Besides its 
vocabulary of international roots and its in- 
flectional system, Esperanto also makes use 
of composition or agglutination in the forma- 
tion of words Thus the prefix mal- indicates 
the contrary or opposite, eg amiko, “friend,” 
molamiko “enemy”; the suffix -?n indicates 
the feminine, e g viro, “ man,” vinno, “ woman,” 
patro, “fathei,” patrino, “mother”; -d indi- 
cates the diminutive, eg monto, “mountain,” 
monteto, “ hill,” etc 

Esperanto has suffered the usual fate of arti- 
ficial languages in that it has had to meet with 
the opposition of a rival language, in this 
case Ido, or Idiom Neutral Ido was promul- 
gated by tlie Dclegitaro par Adopto di H el- 
panto Linguo Internaciona (Delegation for the 
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Adoption of an International Auxiliary Lan- 
guage). This Delegation resulted from the 
Pans Exposition of 1900, and was self-consti- 
tuted, its purpose being to decide which of the 
various international languages should be 
generally accepted as the standard one En- 
deavors were made to have the International 
Association of Academies assume the responsi- 
bility of deciding this question, but this organi- 
zation refused to do so by a vote of twelve to 
eight The Delegation then constituted a 
committee of twelve, which met in 1907, with 
the distinguisht^d scientist. Professor Ostwald 
of iiCipzig, 111 the chair. This committee unani- 
mously decided that the best language was a 
modification of Esperanto, presented by M 
(Je Beaufront and known as Ido Ovcrtuies 
were made to the Lingua Komitato (Linguis- 
tic Committee) of the Esperantists, looking 
toward the cooperation of the advocates of 
Esperanto and Id) The Esperantists, how- 
ever, refused to join forces with the Delegation, 
and Ido conseiiuently now presents itself as 
an independent claimant for recognition as an 
international auxiliary language 

Accepting in general the principles of Es- 
peranto, Ido differs from it only in d(‘(ails 
which its supporters regard as impiovcnnents 
suggested by experience For example, Ido 
does away with the diacritical marks of the 
Esperanto alphabet, and uses only the twenly- 
six symbols of the English alphabc't It like- 
wise dispenses with the accusative* case of 
Esperanto, on the ground that case is suffi- 
ciently indicated by word older, as in the 
English language, which has no case forms 
except a few survivals in the system of the 
personal pronoun It further advocates a 
number of modificatioas and extensions of the* 
vocabulary of Esperanto In gen(*ral the 
reforms of Ido may be regarded as carrying 
to a higher degree of simplicity and effective- 
ness the principles of Esperanto 
Several questions suggest themselves as to 
the future of international auxiliary languages 
It seems at present impossible to say which 
one, if any, of the languages now competing 
for the honor will be generally acceptinl On 
the other hand, there seems little reason to 
doubt that m course of tune some one* intei- 
national language will meet with general ac- 
ceptance and will be used for the purposes to 
which such a language can be put Some of 
the best linguistic thought of modern limes 
has been expended on the subject, and tlic im- 
provement of such a language as Ido, for ex- 
ample, as compared with Volayjuk, has bt*en 
very great. An artificial language, being the 
result of human theory and ingenuity, must 
necessarily perfect itself gradually, and the re- 
proach of impermanence which is frequently 
made against all such projects may as justly 
be urged against international arlritr-ation, or 
peace, or any other formative id(‘a 
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LANGUAGES, MODERN IN THE PRI- 
MARY GRADES — See Modern Languages 
IN Education 

LANTERN IN THE SCHOOL —See Visual 
Aids to Teaching 

LAOS — See France, Education in the 
Colonies of 

LA PLATA UNIVERSITY — See Argen- 
tine Republic, P^ducation in the 

LAPSES — I nayiiiropriate resjjonses to a 
given situation, especially m speaking and writ- 
ing, and oecuningm that condition of attention 
known as absent-mindedness If attention 
IS regarded as the focal p(unt of consciousness, 
the lay)se mav br* eonsidcred as due to the le- 
latioiishiy) between the focal point and the mar- 
gin Proper adjustment, to environment rt*- 
quires not onlv concentration of conselousm*s^ 
at one point, but a yiroyier relating of tlu* niai- 
ginal elements If this is not the case*, the 
lesult is absent-mindedness Absent-minded- 
ness may be due to two quiti* different yiliases 
of tlie attention yiroeess In the hrst plaei*, 
the attention may be so concentrated at oih* 
yioint as to neglect to too great an extent the 
marginal elements (abstraction) In the sec- 
ond y)lace, the absent-mindedness may ho dm* 
to too little concentration, that is, dividing 
of the attention (distraction) 

In speaking and writing we eariv on a num- 
b(*r of more or less sejiarated activities at tin* 
same time, the attention usually being oecu- 
y)i(‘d with the thought of exjiression, and the 
(‘xpression itself being cared for by the rnori* 
or less automatu; processes controlled b\ 
the marginal elements of consciousness Fre- 
(piently, when the attention is eoiicc'iit rated or 
distracted, these two yiroeesses interfere with 
each other, and layisos residt An example is 
frequently to be found in th(' schoolroom, when 
the teacher, in asking a question, inadvertently 
gives the answer to the question It is to bo 
noted that the person making the error is 
frequently unaware of the fact, and never 
aware of it until after it has occurred It is 
the result of involuntary processes, due to tiro 
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causes mentioned above. Fatigue, hurry, and 
nervousness often are inducing causes of lapses, 
and some persons are much more inclined to 
make them than others Lapses have interest- 
ing similarities to the phenomena found in 
aphasia {q,v ) E Fi. C 
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LARABEE, BENJAMIN (ISOl - iss;i) — 
Fourth ])resident of Middlebuiy ('olleg(‘, Ik* 
graduated from Dartmouth College in ]cS2S 
ind the Andover Theological Semniaiv in 
ISdl He was piineipal of a manual train- 
ing school at Spnngheld, Tenn ; professoi 
and president of Jackson College, C'olunibia, 
Tenn , and pnvsident of Middleburv College 
( 1840-1 Shfl) From 1871 to 1876 he was lec- 
turer at Dartmouth W S M 

LASALLE COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

— See Christian Brothers 

LASALLE, ST. JOHN BAPTIST DE 

(16r)l-1719) -- Founder of the Institute of 
1h(‘ Cdiristian HioUkts (qv ) Born of a noble 
family at Hheiiiis, he ('ally show^ed a highly 
spiritual and devotional t(*niperament, and at 
the age of (‘h'ven rc'ceived the tonsure In 
H)h7 h(‘ was installed Canon of the Cathedral 
at Bh(‘ims H(' studied at the local universitv, 
and took his JM A in 1669, and then proceeded 
t,o the Si'miruii v of Saint Sulpiee in Pans, where 
he also attended leeturt'S at the Sor bonne 
The students at the seminarv were recjuired to 
helj) the director in catechizing a large number 
of children, and the (pK'stioris of method wei(‘ 
frecjuently discussed In 1678 Lasallc en- 
tered the priesthood Ins])ircd by the enthusi- 
asm of his spiritual director, Nicolas Roland, 
he succc'eded him in the general supervision of 
the Congregation of the Sisters of the (Juki 
Jesus, which conducted a free school for girls, 
although on his own confession he was not 
greatly interested in education It was almost 
by chance that he undertook the great educa- 
tional work which gives him an important 
place in the history of education A relative 
living in Rouen requested him to assist in the 
opening of a free school m Rheinis, of which 
Adrien Nyel was the master The success oi 
this school led to the foundation of others, 
until there were five' masters in the towui 
Lasalle soon discovered that m spite of him- 
self he must take an interest in the welfare of 
these men, and, acting at first as their adviser, 
he decided before long to resign his canonry 
and his worldly possessions and live with 
them. In 1681 a house was purchased, and 
the foundation for the Institute of (Christian 


Brothers was laid A rule was drawn up, which 
was the basis of the later rule; new teachers 
joined the community, and the demand for the 
Fr^res des Ecoles ChrHiennes rapidly increased 
Unable to satisfy any requests but those from 
towns, he undertook to tram boys who were 
sent to him by the country clergy and who were 
to return to their homes after their period of 
training. A novitiate had already been insti- 
tuted, more by accident than by design. In 
1688 Lasalle accepted a call to Paris; in 1691 
a house was rented at Vaurigard, near Pans; 
and in 1693 the Rule was drawn up as now 
known In 1695 the Manual was issued 
Christian Brothers were requested to take 
charge of the schools of several parishes. The 
work of Lasalle himself, however, was not con- 
fined to the elementary schools He person- 
ally took charge of a Sunday school for young 
artisans under twenty, and taught them mathe- 
matics, mechanii's, drawing, and other voca- 
tional sul)je(‘ts After the English Revolu- 
tion (1689) h(‘ was requested by Louis XIV 
to take chaige of a numlx'r of Irish and Eng- 
lish Catholic boys of good families. But the 
extension of his work m Pans brought him into 
conflict with the established order of writing 
masters and schoolmasters, and as a lesult 
of a lawsuit, he was forbidden to opc'ii schools 
in Pans without the ])ermission of th(‘ Pk'- 
centor (1705) Fuithei, he w'as mk inimuiu 
from ecclesiastical j(*alousy, and atti'inpts wen. 
made to remove' him from his position as Su- 
penor of the Brothers In 1705 he opened at 
St Yon another house, which was destiiK'd t(> 
become the mothc'r house of the Institute In 
1712-1711 he traveled in the south of France', 
Msiting the house's of the Christian Brothers 
and novices In 1716 he' resigned as Supeiioi, 
and was succee'ded by Brother Barthe*l('iiiv 
In 1719 he died at Rouen 
On French education Lasalle and his Insti- 
tute exeicised the greatest influence in intio- 
ducing a better class of teachers and a better 
concejition of schools and instruction How 
far his influence went outside of France it is 
impossible to say, but many of his reforms in 
education weue certainly reintroduced or re'- 
discovered later For a detailed account of his 
('ducat ional work and theory, and a list of 
his writings, s('e Christivn Brothers and the' 
lefc'rences there given 
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LASCARIS, CONSTANTINE (1434-15(‘l ) 
— A Greek teacher of the Renaissance period 
He belonged to a noble family, and until its 
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capture by the Tuiks in (\)nNlan<iiio])Ie, 
afterwards hnding a K'fuge in ('orfu and Italy 
He was Greek tutoi to the daughtcn ol Fran- 
cesco Sforza at Milan, taught at Rome with the* 
support of Cardinal Bessarion, and in Naples 
at the request of Ferdinand I Foi a tune h(‘ 
was also in Spain The last thirty-hve ytairs 
of his life he spent as a teacher of Greek at 
Messina, where he numbered the future Car- 
dinal Bern bo {q v ) among his pupils Ills 
chief work was the Grammatica Grwea aivc 
Compcfidiuni veto Oratwnes Partium (1476), 
probably the first Greek woik known to have 
been printed This Grammar was much used 
m schools. Lascaris also collected and coined 
many Mss His collection, which was left 
to the Senate of Messina, was placed in 1712 
in the National Library in Madrid 
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LATHROP, JOHN HIRAM (1799-1866) 
— First president of the University of Mis- 
souri He graduated from Yale in 1819, and 
taught school in New England for seveial 
years He was professor in Hamilton Colleg(‘ 
(1828- 1840), president of the University 
of Missouri (1^0- 1849 and 1865- 1866), 
president of the University of Wisconsin 
(1849- 1859), president of the Umveisity 
of Indiana (1859- 1860), and professor in the 
University of Missouri (1860- 1866) 
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LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
IN EDUCATION. — Historical — The history 
of Latin in the schools is practically the history 
of schools, at least of all schools above the most 
elementary character, from the closing centuries 
of the Middle Ages until well into the nine- 
teenth century. The secondary school was 
the dominant school throughout all this period 
and in almost all cases they were Latin schools 
To such an extent was this true that the terms 
by which they were known. Grammar Schools, 
Public Schools, Free Schools, Gymnasien, 
Lyc6es, Colleges, were practically all synony- 
mous with Latin School Until the nineteenth 
century Latin was practically the only sub 
ject; that is, all other subjects were studied in 
cidentally and through the medium of the Latin 
language and literature Greek might be added , 
and in some cases in the eighteenth, and quite 
generally in the nineteenth century, mathe- 
matics Hence the historical aspect of Latin 
in the schools is treated at length in various 
articles The entire scope of the subject is 
included in the article on Grammar Schools 
The articles on Gymnasium and Lycees give 


other aspects of this subject, as do also in a less 
direct way those on Academy, College, and Uni- 
versity The article on the Renaissance and 
Education treats of the formulation of the 
secondary school as it was given the Latin form 
in which it has dominated throughout the mod- 
ern period; that on education during the Middle 
Ages, its place and function in the earlier period 
For a detailed statement of the place of Latin 
language and literature in the educational 
systems of the nineteenth century, see the sec- 
tions on Secondary Education in the vaiiou> 
articles on the national systems given undei 
the caption of each nation 

The following sections relate to the ik'velop- 
ment of the school material connected with the 
subject, and the scope and method of the sub- 
ject in the present. 

Latin-speaking — As ancient Rome had 
endeavored to establish a universal Empire, 
so the medieval ecclesiastics attempted to 
organize a universal Church, within which tluTC 
should be the uniformity of dogma, of Church 
ritual, and along with it uniformity of languag ' 
in which divine service should be conducted, viz 
Latin With the vanous dialects into which the 
Latin was broken up in Spain, France, Italy — 
there was only one standard to which appeal 
could be made for intelligibility, viz the ancient 
Latin, as contained either in classical authors, 
in the Vulgate copy of the Scriptures, or in 
the tradition of spoken Latin, mainly if not 
entirely centered in the ecclesiastics When 
the new enthusiasm of the Renaissance came, 
with the fresher knowledge of Latin and Greek 
authors, the need of the Latin speech as felt in 
the medieval peiiod was emphasized, the leal 
change being the recognition of the necessity 
to substitute classical Ciceronian language for 
the old monkish jargon and barbarism which had 
been developed in the long course of medie- 
valism So, in 1516, when Bishop Fox founded 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, by statute, he 
required his first lecturer, “ the sower and planter 
of the Latin tongue, to manfully root out bar- 
barity from our garden, and cast it forth should 
it at any time germinate therein.” Besides 
reading classical authors, Bishop Fox directed 
his lecturer to read to all who wished to hear 
him the Elegaritiw of the Latin Tongue, by 
Laurentius Valla, who had described Latin as 
the “ sacristy of erudition ” He had embodied 
the opii mn of all the scholars when he said that 
since Latin is the treasury of learning and the 
instrument of conveisation, it should be the 
')nc language in common use amongst all 
nations It was clear that all Christians ini- 
tiated in the same religious duties must use it. 
It was often pointed out that the diversity of 
languages was due to sin, and the return to a 
unity in language seemed therefore to have a 
certain religious implication. There would be 
a confusion of all kinds of knowledge if differ- 
ent languages were used, owing to men^s ig- 
norance of many languages. The enthusiasm of 
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11u‘ Renai8Hance led to the ubujuitv of Mudi nt.s, 
and Latin followed m their tram Tlni.s it is 
said that hotel keepers and merchanth had to 
adapt themselves to some sort of Latin spt'akinp; 
and beggars moaned out Latin tags m tlnar ap 
peals to student passers-by 

In the earliest statutes (1274) of an Oxfoid 
college, viz. Merton College, it is laid down foi 
scholars ^^when they speak they must use tlie 
Latin language,” and m its use dt'h'i to th(‘ 
direction and correction of the giaimnar 
master. In Queen’s College, Oxfoid (Statute's, 
1341), scholars had the ehoice at table ol I.atm 
or French, and only out of })oliteness to a viMtoi 
were they to speak the vernacular In looi), 
Trimty College, Oxford, made the requiiement 
that all public conversation, esiieeially amongst 
scholars, was to be in “a learned tongue' ” 
It may be mentioned that about 1705, whe'ii 
Dr. Woodroffe proposed tliat Oloucestei Hall 
(afterwards Worcester College) should become a 
specially Greek College, the requiK'ment was 
suggested that for two yeais students should 
converse in ancient Greek and then leani Latin 
and Hebrew Similarly, at C'am bridge colleges, 
Latin was required as the language of convei- 
sation, until the great Civil War Wordsworth 
{Schol(p Academica’, p 90) points out that 
though Latin ceased to be used conversation- 
ally in college halls, yet it continued to be used 
as the language of college lectin es, disfiutations, 
and on official occasions He further states 
that Adam Smith w^as the hrst to lecture m Eng- 
lish at Glasgow University, though it s('('ms prob- 
able that Dr. Hutchison had done this m 1727 
The registers and annals of the College of 
Physicians were kept m Latin up to the end of 
the seventeenth century Physicians made 
Latin notes of cases, and still prescriptions m 
England show marked traces of the old Latm- 
ity in dealing wnth the pharmacopue The 
annual Harvcian oration m the C5>llege of Phv- 
sicians of England w^as given m Latin till 1<S()5 
As recently as 1874 the retiimg j>ro(toi at 
Cambridge gave his speech m Latin And 
still, on public occasions, the public oratoi m 
the English universities gives his speeches at 
presentations for honorary degrees m Latin 
Fulbecke, m the Preparative to the Stiufy of Law 
(1600) and Dodencige in his English Lawijei 
(1631) expect the lawyer to have ability m Latin 
‘^clear and neat style,” and to avoid barbarisms 
James Whitlocke, a judge on circuit, going to 
Chester, was met at W hitchurch by many gentle- 
men of Shropshire and Cheshire, and had a 
Latin oration made to him at the marketplace 
The Council of Trent m 1562 reiiuired that 
preaching should be m the vernacular, which 
points to a survival of a previous practice of 
preaching in Latin. In 1564, when (iueen 
Elizabeth visited Cambridge, Dr Perne preached 
a Latin sennon before her m King’s Collegi' 
Chapel. M. Massebieau quotes from JM 
Haureau to show that sermons in Latin were 
frequent, abroad Such a statement does not 


hold of England except in unui'rsity seimons 
and sermons ad Clcruni Candidates for tin* 
degree of B D in the University of ('ambndge 
were required to preach once in Latin and once 
in English at St Mary’s Church (George Pea- 
cock, On the Statutes of Cambridge, p 12) In 
1635 (hirnelius Burges pn'achecl to his h'llow 
Puritan ministers of London in Latin Wil- 
liam Bedell, while at Venice (1607-1610) as 
chaplain to Sii Henry Wotton, wiote his sei- 
mons 111 Italian and in Ijatm Previously, m 
the time of the Marian Peisecution (1553- 
1558) the chief English exiles m Strassbuig, 
Fiankfort, and Geneva spoke with foreigneis 
mainly m Latin. 

Ambassadors ordinarily spoke Latin, but 
m 1659 John Pell spoke Latin to a burgomaster, 
wdio told him he had given over speaking 
Latin “these fifty years,” though m 1660 
hklward Leigh in his Adviie on Travel states 
spoken Latin to be a necessary ])ait of the 
eiiuipment for the Grand Toui of travel (See 
Cambridge Histoiyof English Lilerature,Yo\ VII, 
p 314 ) 

When the Nonconformist Academies (7 v ) 
were established, h'ctuies w(‘i(‘ given m Latin, 
and it is said that Dr Doddndge was the first 
to introduce the use of English foi the regular 
lectures in 1730 

But quite outside of the highi'r institutions 
of learning, Latin speaking must have been 
common in medieval and Renaissance times. 
As Mr Leach says with regard to pre-Reforrna- 
tion knowledge of Latin “ The diplomatist, 
the law^vei, the civil servant, the iihvsician, 
the naturalist, the philosoiilu'r, wrote*, lead, 
and to a large exti'iit spoke, and ])eihaps, 
thought, in Latin ” He suggests turther that 
Latin was used by merchants, the bailiffs of 
manors, town and gild clerks, generals, travel- 
('rs, architects, all of whom needed a knowledge 
of Latin as a spoken as well as written lan- 
guag(' In othei words, before the Retoimation 
Ihigland was to a large extent bilingual, 
ev ery educated man, as it has been said, ” knew 
something of the language in which he said his 
])iaveis ” Thi' one profession was the Church 
This was the demociatic outlet, foi advance in 
a Uhurch careei was a pool bov^'s chance, 
wliether he was to become a diplomat, a lawyer, 
or even a ])hysician Boys were bi ought u]) 
111 the cJiantry of a church, i e within the 
chinch building itself, and bieathi'd the at- 
mosphere of Latin The Renaissance intensi- 
fied the importance of Latin foi children, but 
insisted on pure Latin instead of the mediev'al 
barbarism Erasmus, Vives, Sir Thomas El- 
yot, regarded Latin as the one language by 
which a child could become wn'll instructed 
both in literature and all scii'iices (See Sir 
Elyot’s Governour, Croft’s Edition, Vol I, 
pp' 33, 54, 116 ) The child should be sur- 
lounded by parents, tutors, servants, all of 
whom should speak to him only in Latin For 
an instance of such family training see Cor 
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cferius’ Colloquies (J^k II, (^olloquq 50), said to 
refer to the household of Robert Stephanus, 
and the well-known ease of Montaigne Latin 
speaking became at any ra1(‘ the mark of a 
gentleman's training, and important for all 
who contemplated foreign travel There is 
the extraordmarv cas(‘ of Robert (Rmtili 
(1590-1654), son ot the famous Perugian lawyei 
Alberico Gentili, educated in Kngland He 
always spoke to his father in J.atin, and his 
inothei in French, and at seven vears of age 
it is said he could sjieak both languages as well 
as Friglish But his after career did not add 
credit to the educational prodigv 

Tlie Reformation made Latin speaking less 
important for the ordinary child, because seiv- 
ices took place in the vernaculai But tor 
the educated and for the intelligent Protestant, 
Latin speaking was still esscmtial, for those who 
read (’alyinistn* foieign writcns, and wished to 
be HI touch with toriagn thought The Exile- 
Reformers were jierrneated with th(‘ educational 
views of coreligionists abroad, and the leadins 
m the reign of Elizabeth introduced th(‘ Kupiire- 
inent of Latin speaking into the school status's 
In the writer’s Grmumai Sdioihs up to J()()0 
(pp 316 ct seq) are given r(‘pr(‘sentative in- 
stances of the re(|uirement oi Latin sp(‘aking in 
the statutes of English grammar schools trom 
1524 to 1664 

In Malim's Conmictuduianim for Eton Col- 
lege m 1560 a boy was to be named as a ^ ustos 
if he was detected talking English in lesson linu' 
and for other school lapses The nariH' was 
originally given to the boy in (‘ach form who 
had to r(*peat the lessons first and to answia 
(jiiestions, and it is suggested by Maxwell-Lyte 
that it came trom medieyal times by analogy 
to the custoH c/mrr, whos(‘ duty was to'lx'gin the 
singing in chuich-~-as the school custos was 
to begin the repetition in school In 1621- 
1628 the Cojisuctudinai lum of Westminster 
School requH’ed monitors, “Two lor tin* Hail, 
and as many foi the Church, the School, the 
fields, the cloister, which last attended them 
to the washing and were called Momlorrs 
immundorii The captain of the school wuis 
over all these, and was named Monitoi Moni- 
tor urn These monitors kept boys strictly to the 
spiaiking of Latin in their sever*al commands," 

It was their duty to present ‘‘complaints 
or accusations" every Friday morning At 
Houghton-le-Spring (1574) the boys thus ap- 
])oint(‘d were called Irnpositors^ and held duty 
from Friday to Friday C^ustodes, Monitors, 
and Impositors, as checks on lapses into Eng- 
lish speaking, became a frequent institution in 
schools, and within the memory of those still 
living there were similar checks against speaking 
Welsh instead of English in some Welsh schools 
As to the method of training in the speaking 
of Latin, John Brinsley {q v ) devotes Chaptei 
XIX of the Ludufi Liter anus (1612) to a de- 
tailed statement The criticism there made of 
J.atin .speaking in the schools is not that it is 
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not attempted, but that the boys speak “in 
barbarous phrase," and do not “uttei their 
minds m Latin easily, purely, and freely." 
Brinsley objects to the ordinary school practice 
Hint Latin speaking should not be delayed, for 
f('ar of barbarisms, till the third, fourth, or 
filth lorms, but should be begun from the first 
entranc(‘ into “construction " The first Latin 
leading books and authors should be chosen 
for the purpose of teaching correct Latin speak- 
ing Hmice the employment in the school of 
(he Conjahulaiiunculoe pueriles or Children’s 
(Latin) Talk, and the C'olloquies of Corderius 
(.see Colloquies) Children “should then 

begin to practice to use those phrases which 

they there learn " Brinsley further notes 

that the reason the Latin grammar is written 
in Latin and not m Eiigli.sh is “only or chiefly 
to tiain up scholars to Deliver all their Grammar 
rules and matters concerning Grammar, in 

Latin ” Th(‘ methods to be employed m teach- 
ing Latin s))eakiiig are given in full by Brinsley 
All examination of grammar rules and reading 
of aiitliois should be (piestioned out closely and 
answered at first in both Engli.sh and in Latin, 
until th(‘ pupils can answei in Latin alone 
What the ])U])il is unable to answei in J.atiii, 
“ utt(‘i von cvei b(‘foi(' them, that as the child 
leaineth ol th(‘ mot Inn or oi the nuise to begin 
to speak, .so th(‘y may of you and of theii au- 
thor,” in Latin The daily use of the reading 
of dialogues out of English into Latin, “ is 
nothing but such talking," and may be sup- 
])l(‘mented b\ the master “speaking in Latin 
ea.sily and ])ui(‘ly (‘ven in ordinary matters ” 
Foi from the dialogues — like those of Con- 
fabulatnuK Ilia pucnics and (‘orderius, children 
can .sp(‘ak not only of what is lliete included but 
also foi 111 talk mod(‘l('d on them for theniselvc's 
fu paisiiig th(‘ dialogiK's, i e const luiiig and 
fiarsiLg tlunn, the\ .should further “ talk ” 
them, uttering (‘^eiy .sentence pnihetieaUy, to 
one another, first in English, then in Latin 
The eailv stag(*s ot Latin speaking thus ac- 
(luired, Brinshw re(|uiies class work m parsing, 
etc , (pie-stions and answers to be in Latin by 
teaclun and pupil, other exercises are grammati- 
cal disputations, use of variety of phrases, and 
further and harder dialogues. But “war- 
lantable and pure jihrase," in which lies the 
.solution of Latin-speakmg, consists in “practice 
in a good way," and Brinsley adds, “as in all 
the rest, is that wdiich doth all." 

One of the projects of the seventeenth century 
in connection with training in Latin speaking 
was de.scribed by Eilhardus Lubinus in 1614 
as the setting up in each country of a Coeno- 
hiiim, or C'ornmunity, in which there should be 
those who had the pure Latin accent and 
speech, and who should be attended by serv- 
ants and attendants, even kitchen scullions, 
who also spoke pure Latin, so that pupils couhl 
go and learn no less quickly and perhaps no less 
certainly than formerly in the Forum Roinamim 
By r*esidence m such a colony for two or three 
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years, sound Latinists might hv produciul, 
Lubinus thought, “profitable to mankind and 
111 it to the distressed Church of Cod ” Lubi- 
nus’s views were translated into English, and 
published by Samuel Harthb in his True and 
Readie Way to Leaine ihr Laiinc Tongue 
(1654). One of the Sloaiie Mss m the liiitish 
Museum Library contains a h'ttei of Thomas 
Horne, written to Samuel Ilaithb in 1652 
Horne suggests that the chaiges commonly 
bestowed on public schools should rather 
be laid out for the planting of Roman, Crecian, 
and Hebrew colonies And Latin-speaking foi- 
('igners should be brought to England, l^olonians, 
Germans, PVench, Spaniards, Italians, “ who 
speak Latin well and must be induced to spraik 
no other.” 

Abroad, Latin was spokmi, as Alfnai Eiank- 
hn says: “ Le Latin etait la scmle langue revue 
‘ au pays Latin,’ ” and h(' quotes a lettru of 
Gui Patiri, of May 24, 1650, in which the writei 
says. “ J’ai et6 aujourd’hui au jiavs latin, (pa 
(‘st 1’ University ” 

Another description of the tiaining in Latin 
s]icaking may be found in llooleV Vc//' 

CAwery of the Old Art of Teadnng School (1660) 
Latin speaking as a school tiaimiig giaduallv 
declined aftei th(‘ common w^('alth peiiod in 
England, though J T Philhiiiis uiged enthu- 
siastically more Latin sp(*aking and l(‘ss giam- 
iriar teaching in his (Unnpvndioos W ag of Teach- 
ing Ancient and Modem Langnagis (1727) 

There is now a temhuicv to i(*turn to the 
direct method of teaching Latin, and, at k'ast 
to some degree, of Latin s] leaking One of 
the best (?x])ositions of tlu' latc'st^ English 
methods in this direction is Dr W H 1) 
Rouse’s Latin and Greek, vSection Vll of Pro- 
l(‘ssor J W Adamson’s Practice of Instruction 
(London, National Socudy’s Depositor, 1007) 

F W 

Latin Grammars, Vocabularies, and Teach- 
ing Apparatus — Dictionanes — Vocabulari(‘s 
with the English as well as the Latin weii' an 
eailici form of teaching (Hpii])ment in England 
than the grammar A collection ol vocabulai les, 
word glosses, and glossaiu's from ALss ex- 
tending from the eighth to th(‘ tilteenth cen- 
turies was made by Thomas Wiight and pii- 
vately printed in 1857 In 1SS4 this collection 
was reedit('d and published bv K P 5\ulck(‘i 
Among the vocabularies thus biought to 
light by Wright are Alexandei Neckam’s 
Treatise De Utensilihiis ot 1h(‘ twc'lfth c(‘ntuiv 
and the Dictionanus of John d(' Garlande of th(‘ 
thirteenth century Neckam’s book consists 
of Latin terms for all the ordinary avocations 
and occupations of men and women, with a 
continuous interlinear gloss of explanations in 
easier Latin, in Frencli, and in English It is 
conjectured that the explanations were for the 
use of the schoolmasters, whose Latin knowdedg(‘ 
might need sup])ort and suggestion 1 h(‘ vo- 
cibiilaries with tlnai words giouped lound 
subjecls insUaid of Ixang anang(^d alphabeti- 
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cally, were lather lesson books than diction- 
aries in the modern sense John de Garlande’s 
Dictionanus gives the Latin names for jiarts 
ot the body, and for trades and manufactures 
He then described the house of a Paiisian citi- 
zen and its furniture, his own wardrobe, the 
(’hurch and its priest, and vaiious othei occu- 
pations Dean Nowell, in the Statutes foi 
Bangor Friar School, in 1568, describes the 
method for use of vocabularies, which probabl> 
had gone on for cen turn's previously “ The 
schoolniast(‘rs sliall every night teach their 
scholars tlnni Latin words with then English 
significations” After piactieing them, the 
boys aie to appear the next morning with the 
wolds and nuainings n'tained in memory In 
1580 the Harrow rules explicitly state that 
“thr(‘e words” are to be given each night — 
but they probably mean tin' words cluster ing 
round each subject, eg parts of the body, 
disease's, virtues, vices, herbs, fishes, tiees, etc 
Apparently the earliest punted vocabulaiv 
was that of John Stanbridge, c 1500, and this 
book continued in use as late as 1630, th(‘ latest 
rcMsion having b(*en made bv John Brinsley, 
the author of the Lucius liteianus The vo- 
cabulary d('veloped into tin' dictionary form 
Tin' first Latin dietionary of Renaissance tiiiu's 
was that of Ambiosius (’ah'pinus, published 
at R('ggn) in 1502 Cah'pinus made a great 
collection of Latin woids from Latin wiiteis, 
and included nn'anings in Italian and othei 
languages Eventually tin' dictionary was 
not only Latin, but polyglot, containing in its 
greatest* expansion ('h'ven languages Fioin 
Calepinus Rolx'it Stephanus adopted a Dic- 
tionanuni, in Latin and Fn'iich, in 1531 This 
was the fust great Latin dictionary to illustiate 
th(‘ force of words in idioms and to indicate' 
shade of nu'aiiings of woids as used in various 
wiiters It was (jUK kly followed, in 1535, by 
Obscrrationes in M Tulliuni Cic ei oneni, a dic- 
tionary of w’ords used by (’leeio, written b} 
Manus Nizohus, g('iieialh known as the The- 
saurus Cicenmianus LaiiK'ntius Vaha’s Elegan- 
tiafuni lingua: Latince lihii set in 1471 and th(' 
r inucopui sive linguce Latina Gounnentcii n, 
1489, of Nicliolas Peiotti, though gladly used as 
dictionaiK's by hajipy owneis, were latlu'i essays 
in ])hilological and liteiaiy criticism on a large 
scah' But. such crude criticism was ovei shadowed 
by Julius (Vsar Scaligei in his Dc Causi^ Laima 
Linqiuv, 1540, in which he claimed to enumer- 
ate 634 eiiois 111 Valla Erasmus wuote books 
which w('re used for teaching juirposes Of the 
dictionary kind were the Adagia, the fust form 
of which ajipeaied in 1500, the Copict Ver- 
horum in 1511, the Pcuaholcr sive Sirnilia, 
1513 The Colloquia, 1516 (sei' CoLLociUiEs), 
was perhaps Erasmus’s chief schoolbook, but 
it is not (jf the dictionary type Tlu' Adagia 
were proverbs in Grec'E of which he gave a 
translation and (‘xposituni Th(' Gopiu Vn- 
hoiuni supplied variety and tullness ol langu.igi' 
fni composition instead of the old bar baiisiiis 
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aiui inelegancies Tlio A po phtheg nuita of Eras- 
mus was not publislKMl till 1531 It was not till 
1538 that in England was produced a Latin 
dictionary, that of Sii Thomas Elyot Elyot 
states his indebtedness to the old collections of 
words ol Festus, Vano, Nonius, Ncstoi Of the 
moderns, he had taken from Launuitius Valla, 
Perotti’s Cornucopia, the Italian “fnai,”Cale- 
pin, the Spanish Antonius .Elms Nebrissensis 
{Dictionai luni latino-lu.spauK uui ef hispano- 
latinum, 1532), th(‘ Fiench (luillaunio Hude 
( Lv neon gi (eco4att n u ni , 1 530) In J 505 
Thomas Uooper, at one tim(‘ Bishop of Lin- 
coln, compiled his TJicsauius based on Elyot 
and on Stephens This was followed by the 
J^atin dictionaiies of E Grant, 1581, based on 
J('an Giespin (Geneva, 1502), Rudolph Wad- 
dington, grounded on Stephens and \YMon, 
15S4 John Minsheu’s D actor in lingiias, a 
polyglot dictionary including Latin, followed 
in J500 John Rider and Francis Holyoke 
jnoduced their notable Latin dictionary in 
1017, in which Philemon Holland helped This 
wi^ improved upon by Holyoke in 1033, in his 
J)u iionan uin Elyniologicum Latinum But it 
was m 1077 that Holyoke’s son Thomas com- 
pleted the larg(‘ dictionary proudly asserted 
to be “ the most complete and useful of any 
that was ev(*r yet extant in this kind ” 

But dictionaries were for scholars and school- 
masters, ordinarily not for pupils, though 
Hoole in 1000 places them among refer-ence 
books to be kept tor use by the scholars There 
was j)ublish('d, however, a Short Dictionary for 
Young Beginners by John Withals, the earliest 
edition of which is traced to 1550 This was 
essentially an English- Latin vocabulary, ar- 
ranged according to subjects, giving the names 
oi objects ('lust (‘red together under heads of the 
ski, eleiiKMits, winds, birds, the sea, fishes, etc 
This book was r(‘vis(*d by Dr Evans, Abr 
Fleming, and last by William Clark (in 1034) 

The later editions confessedly obtained material 
from the well-known Hadrian Junius’s Nomen- 
clator (1507) TIk' last editor explains that 
the Older is not aljihabetical, because another 
method enabh's the grouping of helpful ex- 
pressions around any oliject Thus with the 
words “ night ” and “ day ” can appear the 
expressions “it is dark,” “ it is clear,” and other 
s(‘ntences, proverlrs, and sayings which relate 
to these topics The oliject is to provide the 
young scholais with materials for Latin con- 
veisation (Sec above on L\tin speaking ) 

It is ])iobable, however, that no work in this 
field was so important in the history of language 
teaching as tlu* Janua Ling uar urn (Kill) 
of William Bathe or Bataeus (1564-1614), an 
Irish Jesuit on the stall of the Irish College at 
Salamanca The Spanish Janua consisted of 
some 1150 (sentenc(\s 1042 to 1100 being 
omitl(*d) sentences or cental ue in Latin, with a 
Spanish tr'anslat ion on opposite' pages, an \p- 
p>ni(tii (Ic Aiiihtgun, (h'fimng nouns and vc'ibs 
with \aiious iiK'aiiingh, and an Indei containing 
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about 5300 words, based on Calepinus, and 
giving a translation in Spanish and reference 
to their use in the sentences The centuries of 
sentences are grouped around some central 
topic, thus, the first five centuries deal with 
the cardinal virtues, the sixth with human 
activity, the seventh with peace and strife, 
and so on, only the last century is built on a 
different plan The Janua Linguaruw was at 
once accepted as a model, and many other works 
in different languages appeared, following the 
lines of Bathe’s work, the best known of these 
IS the Janua linguaruni reserata (1631) of (’o- 
menius (g v ) (See (’orcoran, T, Hidory of 
Classical Teaching, Dublin, 1911 ) From what 
has been said of vocabularies, nomenclators, 
and such dictiomirii's as this of John Withals, 
it will be seen that there was plenty of previous 
material for John Amos Comenius (q v ) when 
he came to compile his Janua hnguarum rese- 
rata (which is a vocabulary arranged in topics 
and sentences about them) in 1631 and his 
Orbis pictus in 1657 

Grammar — All through the Middle Agt's 
the instruction had been “direct,” for pupils 
could not afford Mbs books, and m mam 
cases even the K'achers did not pc^sse'ss them 
iElius Donatus, a grammarian of the fourth 
century a d , wrote the one elementary Latin 
grammai which was m use foi a thousand years 
For a full account, see (’ Thuiot, Extiaits des 
nianuscnts latins (Pans, 1869) But with an 
oral system of teaching, and with a paucity of 
Mbs even of Donatus’s Accidence, teaching 
mateiial and methods became tiaditional, ^and 
teachers taught largely according to the piac- 
tice or “ use ” of the teachers under whom the\ 
were themselves taught The iarnous school 
attached to the hos])ital oi St John at Banbury 
under the i^gime of John Stanbridge seems to 
have established a j)restig(‘ in method of 
Latin grammar, and the phrase “ aiter the man- 
n(»r of Banbury School” yieipetuated Stan- 
bridge’s fame and his method The othei 
grammars of the middle ages were not simjih' 
like Donatus’s Priscian and his subtleties 
gave way to the still more abstract, metaphysi- 
cal, and fantastic speculation of Alexander de 
Villa Dei, and other textbooks, or traditions 
of them, such as those held up to scorn by Fhas- 
mus, eg Florista (Ludolf of Luchow), lYipias, 
Hugutio, Michael Modista, and F^beihard ol 
B6thune Grammar had become a “specu- 
lative,” not a practical study, and one of tlie 
keenest desires of the Renaissance teachers 
became the unification and standardization of 
giammar The eaihest printed grammar in 
England was that of 1481 at Oxford The next 
to claim attention is John Holt’s Lac Puerorum, 
1497 Stanbridge and Whyttington supplied 
many forms of the Latin Accidence, but this 
made the case still stronger for a uniform gram- 
mai Th(‘ later most imjmrtant names con- 
nec((‘d with lh(‘ (‘volulion of th(‘ authoriz(‘d 
Latin giammai ol 1540 an' William Lil\, 
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Thomas Linacre, John Colct, Erasmus, and 
Cardinal Wolsey 

Lily had been at work on an elementary 
Latin grammar as far back as 1509, and a 
letter of Colct in 1520 speaks of the book as an 
accomplished fact, and as lolly’s book, to be used 
by him as first master of St Paul’s School A 
further letter of Colet dated 1513 refers to it as 
Colet’s own gift The earliest printed copy is 
that of the Ab.wlutis.simus de octo orationn^ 
partium instructwne bhellus, published at Basle 
in 1515, and at Strassburg in 1515 It consists 
of twenty-one leaves, and contains a preface by 
Erasmus, disclaiming the authorship, and 
acknowledging that he had readily made emen- 
dations in it, but that it was Lily’s composition 
The fact seems to be that Colet made the first 
draft, Lily supplied emendations and probably 
wrote the syntax, and was commissioned by 
Colet to mark any further examples foi inclu- 
sion as they occurred in the reading of classic 
authors with the boys Lily meantime sent 
the little book to Erasmus for suggestions, and 
the report arose that it was entirely Erasmus’s 
own work It is to be noted that William Lily 
died 111 1522, so the title of Lily’s Grammar is 
only correct for the part composed before that 
date In 1523 Thomas Linacre composed his 
RudimcrUa GrammaticcH for the use of the 
Princess Mary As Juan Luis Vives wTote 
about the same time a scheme of studies 
for the Princess, and as the two documents wmtc 
sometimes printed together, the mistake has 
been made of regarding them as joint authors 
of a Latin grammar. Linacre’s Rudimenta 
(hammaticci^ is not to be compared with his De 
Emoidata Struct ura Latins Sc r moms of 1524, a 
much more elaborate work C'olet died in 
1519, but his AUditw, as his Accidence is called, 
was not published till 1527 This Latin title 
must not be allowed to obscure the fact that 
C’olet’s grammar is in Pmglish In it is an 
emphatic statement of the Renaissance view of 
grammar teaching, of which the essence is that 
Latin speech was before, and is before, grammar 
rules Colet’s ^ditw contains Lily’s Syntax 
in English and Lily’s verses to his scholars 
De Moribus In 1528 Cardinal Wolsey entered 
the grammar arena, with his Rudimenta Gram- 
matices of thirty-four leaves Wolsey ( ^ 1475- 
1530) had been a Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, like Lily, and, as is sometimes foi got- 
ten, had been a master in the Magdalen C’ol- 
lege School (1498) In the Preface to his 
Rudimenta^ he gives his remarkable sketch of 
studies and methods to be puisued by the 
masters of Ipswich Grammar School, and e\i- 
dently his plans were intended as a model foi 
other schools The “lytell proheme,” and the 
Accidence are borrowed whole from Colet, as 
also are Lily’s contributions to Colet’s gram- 
mar Other contributors were pressed into 
the service of the so-called Lily’s Gramniai, 
e.g , Thomas Robertson (from 1524 to 1534), 
master of Magdalen College School, Oxfoid, 


who gave the Quee genus and veisifvmg niles 
with it 

With these new grammars and th(‘ survn al of 
medieval grammars and grammar traditions 
there sprang up a great diversity in the course 
of teaching In 1540 came King Henry VI IPs 
Proclamation that ” As his Majesty purposeth 
to establish his people in one consent and 
harmony of pure and true n'hgion so his tendei 
goodness towaids the youth and childhood of 
his realm intendeth to have it brought up under 
one absolute and uniform sort of h'arning ” 
Hitherto, the King goes on to say, eveiv master 
had his grammar, and eveiy school, diveisc 
teachings, and “ the changing of masteis and 
schools did many times utterly dull and undo 
good wits ” Accordingly he commands that 
Lilv’s Grammar is to be used and ” none other ” 
The hrst edition traceable is that of 1542 (two 
years aftei the Proclamation) and the exact 
title of what was constantly called Lilv’s 
Grammar is An Intiodmlion of the (ijghl 
partes of speche and the construction of tin same, 
compiled and set by the commandenu nt of oui 
7nost gracious sovcieigv Louie the King (anno 
1542) C’ontrary to the earlier giamniais, this 
official grammar is m Latin It is now unknown 
who w(‘re the commissioners to deteimine the 
exact contents of the autliori/ed giammar, 
excepting that it is tiaditionaiy that I)i 
Richaid Cox, tutor to King Edwaid \ 1, \\as 
one of them 

Lilv’s giammar was thus in supieme authoi- 
ity from 1540 onwaid In 1758 it w^as api)io- 
priated as the Eton giammai, and its us(‘ in 
Eton (k)llege contmiual till about 1808 From 
1758 to the piesent its authority has ciuietlv 
declined and \anished, without (‘iiactii ent 
As a business nionojiolv, Lily’s gran n ai 
was veiv valuable, considerable sums laing 
paid for it as ‘‘lent ” It jiassed through the 
hands of Francis Flowei and John Battcmby 
to John Norton, and in the family of tln‘ Nor- 
tons it remained foi generations, with hcmise 
to print granted to the univi'rsitKs Eccle- 
siastical sanction wins given to it by Aitides 
of \ isitation of the aichbisliops and bishops, 
who iiupiiied if any oth(‘r giannnai W’as being 
used in any schools to its didiiment Attempts 
were mad(‘ unsuccessfully to upset its author- 
ity in C’onyocation in lOtH and in the House of 
Lords in 1675 

Theie w(‘i(‘ nian\ attempts at emendations 
of the King’s or Lily’s giamnuu, bv tiansla- 
tiona of the Latin parts, by yaiioiis forms of 
exposition or ” elucidation,” by ” juaxes ” on it, 
and by waitings which announced themselves 
as friendl.y to it, but as sujiplcmentaiy Among 
these w(*ie Thomas Grangei’s Syntagma (ham- 
maticum, 1616, John Danes’s Light to Lily, 
1631, John Clarke (of Lincoln), Dux Gram- 
matieus, 1633, Thomas Havne’s Compendium, 
1637, James Shirlev (the dramatist school- 
mastei). Via ad Latina ni Linguam, 1619, and 
(’halier Ilool('’s Latin (tianiniai, 1651, hi> 
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Common Rudiments^ 1051, and Ins Ea^w En- 
trance, 1659 In addition to these' there were 
the foreign Latin giammars such as those of 
Peter Ramus, Antonio de Leiinxa, \'ossius, 
etc In 1641 Thomas Fainaby curiously 
enough obtaiiu'd a special authorization for his 
Sy^itema Cramniaticuin, too learned a woik foi 
ordinary school use, and, as is not always re- 
membered, Jeremy Taylor in 1647 and John 
Milton in 1669, wiote short and (‘asy Latin 
grammars IVo othei Latin grammars had 
some good points, those' of John Brookbank, .1 
Brcviafc of our King's whole Latin Grammar 
vulgarly vailed Lilhe\, 1660, and Ricliard 
Lloyd’s Latin Grammai , 1653 

The' diveisity of grammars grew apace In 
1726, the particularly good (hamniar of the Latin 
Tongue by Solomon Lowe gives a list of 186 
wnters of Latin grammars wheise works had 
bee*n eir were in use in England at that date 
CTiticism of the' authorizeel giamniar culminated 
in a work of Riediard Johnson, maste'r of the' 
Eie'i' School, Neittingham, entitled Giammat- 
ical Commentaries'^ ^ being an Appauitus to a 
new National Giammar, by wag of A nimadvei- 
sSion upon the Falsities'^, Obs^cui dies, Redundan- 
cies and Defects of Lillifs system now in use 
in which also aie noticed many eirors of the 
most eminent Gi amniai lans, both ancient ami 
modem, 1706 

But ceintiove'rsy was earned fuithe'i than 
the que'stion e)f an authorized grammai Dr 
Joseph Webbe (d c 1633) was a physician- 
grammarian, who entliusiastically urged that 
Latin as a language was tei be learne*d entirely 
freirn Latin authors, independently of systematic 
and e*la borate grammars, autheirized or un- 
aiithonze'ei Other writers wished grammar, to 
be* taught by an appeal to realistic teaching, a 
method which Oomenius’s Oibis pictus, 1657, 
greatly stimulated The whole liistorv of Lily’s 
grammar aflfords the most striking instance of 
the failure* tei maintain the use* of a particulai 
book by giving it special royal authorization 

liesides dictionaries, grammars, colloquu's 
(q V ), verso making (e/ v ), rhetoric (see Rheto- 
Hie), the Latin apparatus was chiefly concerned 
with Latin letter writing, theme writing, anel 
other forms of Latin composition Tlie great, 
desi del alum was the material on which the pupil 
e'ouldexpr-esshiiuse'If in Latin sjx'ech and writing, 
good subject matter and e'h’gant anel eloepie'nl 
phrases anel idioms 

The Adagia, Copia Verborum, and Apoph- 
thegms of Eiasmus hael succeeded to the old 
Vulgaua of Horman and others, all of which 
has been drawn up with the purpose of assisting 
the “making of Latins” The books to help 
in the writing of letter’s were numerous 
Among the most important were those of 
Erasmus and Vives, De con scribe ndis epistolis, 
and of Englishmen, John CJarke’s Epis^to- 
logiaphta In theme writing, Aphthonius eif 
the fouith cent II IN v d was reestalilished 
its an ancient aiillioiity for iiK'thod For 


subject matter Reusner’s Symbolce, Lycos- 
thene’s Apophthegrnata, 1555, and all sorts of 
books of Flores, and sayings from the classics 
and modern writers, especially on the subject of 
moials, were the hunting ground of boys foi 
then themes For phrases and elegant ex- 
pressions, Valla, Erasmus, Aldus Manutius, 
and th(' English collections of Calhopana 
(1613) and Bibliotheca Scholasstica Instructis- 
sirna, 1633, both by Thomas Diaxe, were reconi- 
rneiuh'd In addition, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury came John Clarke’s Phi aseologia puerilis, 
1638, Hugh liobinson’s Scholw Wintomensis 
Phrases Latinw, 1658, Thomas Willis’s Proteus 
Vinctus 1655, and William Walker’s Diction- 
ary of English and Latin Idioms, 1670 But the 
largest in this sort was William Robertson’s 
Phraseologia Generalis, 1686, consisting of 
about 1400 closely printed double-columned 
])ages Solomon Lowe, in his Latin Grammar, 
1726, not onlv enumerated the writers of 
Latin grammars, but also stated the nanu's of 
118 authors of these vocabularies, phrase 
books, exam])les, and sententue, who wck* or 
had been used in England 

The tendency of these' analytical products 
of phi’ases and ('xpressions was toward isolated 
scraps of knowledge This tendt'iicy w’as in- 
tensihed ])\ the use of compends or epitonu's 
into which (*\ery solid subject of study W’as 
brought Francis Bacon was led to call these' 
“epitome's” the “corruptions and moths of 
histones, which had made excellent histones 
bare and uipirofitable dre'gs ” The theory on 
which ejutoines and the* collection of jihrascs 
had be'cn based was probably the* usefulness of 
the method wdien the cerllections wa're made by 
the pupil himse'lf For the use of jiape'i 
books in the' collection of literary phrases, 
examples, anel e‘ommonplae*e extracts w^as mue*h 
oldei than Ascham, wJio is soine'times thought 
te) 1)0 the first sugge'stor, and re'mairied threnigh- 
out the seventeenth anel even e'lghteenth cen- 
turies a meist valuable methoel Foi in the* 
old English grammar schools the processes of 
classical training depended largely on the ac- 
tive initiation of the pupil to gam such contreil 
over what he read in authors that he shoulel be 
able to use it again, in new form, from his own 
inelependent standpoint of free comjiosition 
and speech The employment of highly ana- 
lytical methods for the sake of copiousruss and 
(‘legancy of expression in Latin sjieech and com- 
position (which brought into tin' schools the 
('xcellent piece of work of William Walkei on 
the Particles in 1663) produced a plethora of 
books to supply pupils both with subject matter 
and choice expressions for all manner of sub- 
jects on which the}^ had to write The very 
development of classical learning brought a 
state of Latin apparatus, which took away the 
old Renaissance sense of initiative on the part 
of the learner by offering him full provision 
leadv to hand to meet all his wants, and was 
joined with a cori’esjronding degeneracy of 
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especially the weaker schoolmasters and schools, 
so common in the eighteenth century F W 

See Colloquies; Commonplace Book, 
Dictionaries; Grammar, Visual Aids to 
Teaching; also Donatus; Priscian; Lily, 
and the other grammarians referred to. 

Latin, Teaching of — The position occupied 
by Latin in the curriculum of the secondary 
school is due primarily to tiadition During 
the Middle Ages and at tiie Revival of Learn- 
ing Latin was the medium of communication in 
science, literature, and politics Consequently 
it was the first and most important element in 
education, supplemented by Greek and mathe- 
matics, it formed the whole curriculum (See 
Grammar Schools ) In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the native tongue began to form a small 
part of the course of study This was folio w(‘d 
in the eighteenth century by the modern foieign 
languages, and in the nineteenth by the vaiious 
sciences Practically all the tune devoted to 
them was taken from that allotted t-o Latin 
and Greek The process has continued until 
now Greek is omitted from tlie curriculum in 
practically all public high schools and in most 
private ones, ami Latin has been reduced to 
modest proportions (See Greek in the 
Schools ) Latin now occupies about one 
fifth of the total time of the secondary schools, 
but it has to maintain itself against vehement 
criticism and opposition Tlit‘ critics main- 
tain that Latin is not a practical ” subj(‘ct, 
and that the results of Latin tiaiching aie 
entirely disproportionate to the amount of 
time which it dimiands The defendeis of 
Latin urge two mam leasons for its retention 
in at least its present condition (1) its \alue 
as a mental discipline, (2) its value as a prac- 
tical subject 

The value of Latin, or of any subjc'ct m 
particular, as a mental discipline, has been much 
impugned in recent years, particularly by the 
psychologists, I)Ut there is a tendency now 
apparent to recode from the extiom<‘ position 
in this regard, and there is abundant testimony 
from unprejudiced observers m all walks of life 
to the value of Latin as a training mstiument 
For above every other subject it trains (1) the 
process of observation, (2) the function of 
correct record, (3) the reasoning power and 
general intelligence in correct intennce from 
recorded observations To this should be 
added its great value in developing the powei of 
voluntary attention 

The value of Latin as a jiiactical subject 
has to do particularly with the effect of the 
language in the cultivation of Knghsh style 
In the English vocabularv a verv large propor- 
tion of words in everyday ust' aie of Latin oii- 
gin, and it has been estimated that two thirds 
of the Latin vocabulary of the classical period 
has in some form or other come over into Eng- 
lish speech. For the correct use of synonyms 
in English and the habit of expressing one’s 
thoughts clearly, concisidy, and cogently, a 


discriminating knowledge of Latin is indispens- 
able, and while not every pupil in the school 
may be expected to develop a good style, iievei- 
thelcss he should be given the necessary foun- 
dation for it 

When we turn to literature, we find that 
Latin is influential everywhere — particularly 
in our classical authors — by allusion, by quo- 
tation, by actual domestication Many of 
our great English writers are permeated with 
Latin We cannot (‘xpect that all will desire 
to feed their minds on the works of our great- 
est authors, however much we might jinder it , 
but certainly we should not deprive them of 
one of the most impoitant elements in their 
enjoyment should they be so minded 

The criticism of the results of Latin teaching 
has borne more heavily m recent years, and 
teachers are coming to realize that this criti- 
cism has genuine foundation There has been, 
therefore, much discussion as to improvi'inent 
of method, and many suggestions, particularly 
by editors of textbooks It may be said in 
geiH'ral that the tendency of these suggestions 
has been toward greater emphasis upon oial 
teaching and the testing of acquaintance with 
the language by the ability to read its ordi- 
naiy foims at sight It has been too true that 
the value of the exercise in translation, which, 
when ])roperly done, should be veiy gieat, 
has been seriously impaired by the very wide- 
spread us(‘ of English translations, a practice 
which results in slow progiess on the one hand, 
and dulled moial sense on the other Then, 
too, in most of oui colleges tlie classes, particu- 
larly 111 the (‘arhei veais, have been so laigc 
that a(l(‘(iuate ])ersonal attention to individual 
students ha.^ been inqiossible, and this diffi- 
culty is becoming more and more serious m 
secondarv' instruction with the rajnd growth of 
our ])ublic high schools Administiative offi- 
ceis have shown a cuiious disinclination to 
treat languages with the same consideiation 
that is extended to the sciences While it is 
accepted without (piestion that scientihc in- 
struction witJiout individual laboratory woik 
under the eve of laboratory assistants is im- 
possible, the eiiually obvious fact that instiuc- 
tion in languages without similar inactice can 
be onlv' haphazard and slipshod, is ('it her not 
peic(MV('(l or kiiownngly negli'cted 

Natural! v in the teaching of any language we 
should begin with the essentials of giamrnai, 
tog('ther witli sufficient exercisers to insure the 
(‘omplete leal ning of the forms, and enough of 
tlie svmtax to make tlu' reading of simple sen- 
tences possible This would lie followed by 
easy reading, and then by more difficult read- 
ing, until the student acquiics sufficient mastery 
to lead with some ease whatever he would 
naturally come in contact with And this is 
practically (with certain restrictions) what has 
been followed for centuries in the teaching of 
Latin The question has been chiefly as to the 
nature of the instruction in the first yc'ar and 
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the sequence of n'adirif'; uiatc'iinl In tin* mam 
the colleges have dominated tli(‘ high school 
curriculum in America by tdieir requirements 
for admission, and thus we find that for a long 
period the course of instruction in th(‘ high 
schools has been the beginner’s book, a certain 
amount of (’sesar, certain orations of (’iceio, 
certain books of Vergil’s ^^neid (See Coithse 
OF Study ) When the high school coiirsi* has 
been four years in length, as is the case almost 
everywhere, one year lias been devoted to 
everv one of these four subjects Wlieie the 
course is five years, or six, teachers have en- 
larged it by the addition of Ovid, Nepos, Sal- 
lust, and in some cases have increased the time 
devoted to the beginner’s book so as to spend 
upon it a year and a half 

In recent years theie has developed a strong 
feeling that the prescription of so much read- 
ing has a deleterious effect upon the teaching in 
the schools, and that better results could be 
attained if there were less definiti* prescription 
of authors and more insistence on the ability 
to translate easy Latin at sight 

The first year of Latin is the most important 
work in the whole high school curriculum 
This importance lies in the fact that the pupil 
IS studying not only Latin, but the phenomena 
of organic speech In some schools in ( Termariy 
and in England the pupil makes his first ac- 
quaintance with a foreign language in the study 
of French , but this practice has not taken root 
111 tlie United States, and there the first seiious 
study of linguistic expression begins in the 
Latin classroom 

Let us see for the moment what the problems 
of the Latin student are, what the English- 
speaking child will find difficult or unusual 
Fust and foremost, he will be struck by the 
Latin forms English is piacticall}^ a formless 
language, the few terminations remaining are 
not sufficient to form a foundation for the care- 
ful study of the expression of ideas by means of 
termination The pu])il will now for the first 
time have to distinguish between the various 
cases of the noun and the various tenses and 
moods of the verb This comes as a shock to 
the average English-speaking child, and it 
requires months upon months of careful and 
insistent drill before the expression of case 
relations by changes in termination becomes 
second nature For example, in an English 
sentence like, “ The boy strikes the dog witli a 
stick,” outside of the .s in the verb no indica- 
tion of meaning is given by any termination, 
and the three substantives would suffer no 
change in form, no matter what change in mean- 
ing might be brought about by transposition 
On the other hand, in Latin the syntax would 
be expressed not merely by the sense, but also 
by a formal difference in every noun Further- 
more, the pupil would be troubled by even the 
simplest syntactical structure An English 
sentence l»ke, The father gave his son some 
money that he might buy the book,” is com- 


prehensible to the child without any serious 
mental effort, but in the Latin sentence he 
must become acquainted with the idea of pur- 
pose and its expression and the use of mood to 
take the place of the auxiliary. This difficulty 
IS immeasureably enhanced when to buy ” takes 
the place of ‘‘ that he might buy.” Another 
difficulty which is none the less real is that of 
pronunciation. For the first time the pupil 
comes into contact with what is essentially the 
Indo-Germanie system of sound expression, 
from wliich English has seiiously varied Then, 
too, there is word order and its possibilities in 
an inflected language With these difficulties 
staring him m the face, and with progress made 
exceedingly slow on account of the necessity of 
accurate thinking along several lines at the same 
time, the first-yeai Latin taxes the patience, 
the ingenuity, and the skill of even the best 
of teachers And in the United States in par- 
ticular, owing to conspicuous administrative in- 
competence, the work of the first year is usually 
m the hands of the most inexperienced teachei 
The Introdv clary Work , the Cmtaniary Method 
— The material is provided in the numerous 
first-year books, which show almost every 
possible idiosyncrasy of method It may be 
said in general that they embody the care- 
fully thought out schemes of the individual 
authors They follow two mam lines of jiresen- 
tation, one of which may be called the block 
system, the other the fragmentary system In 
the latter — and by far the most influential — 
the lesvsons, particularly the earlier ones, are 
so divided that fragments of declension and 
fragments of conjugation alternate with each 
other, thus, either the nominative singular, 
or the nominative and accusative singular, or 
the nominative singulai and the nominative 
plural of the first and second declensions are 
followed by the present indicative, singular 
number, or third person singular and plural, as 
the case may be Subsequent lessons fill out 
the paradigms of the first and second declen- 
sions and the first conjugation, after which the 
other conjugations and the remaining declen- 
sions are taken up In the mean time elemen- 
tary rules of syntax, such as the agreement of 
the subject and the verb, the government of 
the accusative case, the ablative of instrument, 
the ablative of place, the dative of possessor, 
the objective or possessive genitive, the use of 
at to express purpose, sometimes the use of 
currt in the sense of “ when ” are scattered along 
according to the caprice of the author The 
object of thus breaking up inflectional groups is 
to provide early in the course reading material 
which will have in itself some reason for exist- 
ence, and thus avoid the aridity of the old- 
fashioned textbook In the former class, the 
textbook gives first the declensions in their 
order, supplementing them only by so much of 
the verb inflection as seems necessary to make 
the construction of sentences possible; then 
follow the conjugations in their order. The 
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earlier exerciser from En^liNh into Ljitiii nud 
from Latin into Englibh are largely (‘oiihncMj 
to the translation of detached forms Tin* 
critics of the first system maintain that it di- 
vorces things that belong tog(*th('i, those* ol 
the second that it makes the eaily Latin woik 
not merely dull, but practically hope'hsss, Ix'cause* 
the pupils see no evidence of i)i ogress As a 
matter of fact, the superiority of the* fust method 
to the second is merely specious, and the fiag- 
mentary acquisition of forms eairi(‘s with it 
many evils A tlurd method of ])res(‘nting 
tonus, advocated by a few, is what one might call 
the topical treatment The ])ui;)il Ix'gins with 
the study of a case throughout all its forma- 
tions, and after proceeding thiough tlie d(‘elen- 
sions he takes up the veib similarlv Eveiv 
one of these three methods reciuiies a live teacher 
to make it successful, and practically, theiefore, 
none shows any superiority ovei the othei 
Theoretically the second method is jiiefeialih*, 
supplemented by the third wherev(‘i b'asibh*, 
the first being the least (hdensibk* of th(*ni all 
Th(‘ selection of the mat<*rial ot tin* hist book 
involves the three divisions of forms, syntax, 
and vocabulary It is gem'ially agrei'd that 
unusual foims should b(‘ excluded, on tin* juin- 
ciple that only those in most common use* are 
vital, while tlie unusual ones can b(‘tt(‘i lx* 
learned (if learned at all) where they (x cur 
(Consequently tin* old apparatus of lule lollow(‘d 
by exception has practically" disa])pear(‘d, and 
the beginner’s book lays jiarticular str(*ss u]X)n 
the noniialities of language This princqile, 
however, suffers some modification in practice 
It is frequently easier to leain the complete 
series, even though some of the eh'iiu'iits 
are rare, than to break it up into fragm(‘nts, 
the effort of mind is often much greater in 
the second case The terminations aie best 
leained in groups, even though exarnpies of 
some of them are comparatively infrequent 
Principal parts are best learned coiiqilcte, though 
in the case of many verbs certain of them aie 
never found In the mam, howevei, the prin- 
ciple IS sound In the case of syntax the situa- 
tion IS different. Comparatively little syntax 
should be given in the beginiiei’s books, and 
this should be not necessarily the most com- 
mon, but the most simple, for the learning of 
forms taxes primarily the memory, while the 
study of syntax exercises principally the 
reason Therefore the indicatiye construc- 
tions should appear in the beginner’s books, and 
only those uses of the subjunctive which make 
but slight demand upon the reasoning jiower, 
such as its use in wishes, in expressions of pur- 
pose and result, and little else It is customary 
in the beginner's books to devote the last few 
lessons to the more elaborate eonstriietions; 
but conditional sentences and the whole body 
of constructions with dmn and the like, r/mn, 
qmminuiiy and concessive clauses would better 
be deferred to the second year The same is 
true of th(* more involved relative constructions 


’'rin* choict* of \o(‘Mbulaiy ob\iou.sl\ (h'jiends 
upon 1h(‘ aim of Latin teaching m general li, 
it IN geruTally ai’gued, we taught pupils to 
speak Latin as we did formerly, we should 
naturalh K'lpiiK* a colhxpiial vocabulary, but 
since oiii chief aim now is to give the means of 
leading Latin literatuie, we must choose the 
vocabulary with this end in view A number 
ol beginner’s books chum to limit the vocabu- 
lai V to the words in most common use in Caesar 
This jiractice is sound, lx‘cause it has been found 
that t hese words are also in common use through- 
out the hteiatuK*, wluh* buds and animals, 
fuinitiiK* and everyday occupations would 
leave the pu])il absolutely helpless before a 
page of any Latin author The size of the 
vocaliulary for the fust y(‘ar should be about 
500 words, and the textbooks usually show 
about that nuinbei But no fixed list of words 
can be leained completely by all the pupils, 
and a c(*rtain inaigin must be allowaal toi 
forgetfulness, eonsecpiently the beginner’s book 
would do w(‘ll to show a vocabulary slightly 
in excess of 500 

The exeicises in tianslation are usually di- 
vided into Latin-Englisli and English-Latin 
Some teachers hold that no translation from 
English into Latin should be exjiected until 
very substantial piogiess in the learning of 
forms has Ix'C'ii secured, peiliajis not until tin* 
middle of tin* yeai , but the weight of ojnnioii 
inclines to the* vi(‘W’ that tianslation liorn Eng- 
lish into Latin should lx‘gin W'lth the hist les- 
son This wairk, howawer, is veiy much inoie 
difheult than tianslation from Latin into Eng- 
lish, and the demands in vocabulaiT and syntax 
should accordingly be lessened 

The Onil o/ Direct Method — Dissatisfaction 
with the 1 (‘suits ol tlx* traditional method have 
l('d in lecent, years to the employment ol the 
oial or direct method The advocates of the 
hitter insist that Latin should be taught as if 
it were a modem spoken language, conse- 
(piently thc'v follow in general the principles 
of direct teaching as em])loyed in the teaching 
of modern languages Almost from the very 
beginning Latin is the customary language of 
the classioom At the outset short com- 
mands and questions having to do with the 
necessary activities and surroundings of the 
classroom form the means of instruction The 
pupils are required to answxT ev(‘ry question in 
Latin and to follow every command with a 
statement of what they aie doing As they 
progress the range ol vocabulary is enlarged, 
but still restricted ])rimarily to the ordinary 
activities of hfe After a little time the teacher 
tells the class short stories in Latin, explaining 
th(* meaning ol unfamiliar words in the same 
tongue and requiring the class to give him back 
the story in such Latin as they can command 
In this method translation, whether from Latin 
into English or from English into Latin, is piac- 
ticallv unknown This is reserved for the pe- 
riod when the pupil, having obtained a ready 
(147 
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command with the fiiiidaim'iital pnncii)los of 
Latin, IS ready to begin that eompansou of Jjatin 
and English idiom whieh renders translation so 
valuable an exorcise Drill in syntax is ob- 
tained partly by the oral exercises, partly by 
written work To pi ovule for this drill the 
teacher may require his juipils to embody such 
and such constructions in the written work, 
while in the oral work he mav have th(‘ \anous 
ideas expressed first in one fashion and then in 
another, turned from active to passive, oi (loin 
the independent to the dependent foi ni Short 
narratives composed of indepeiuhmt simtenco^ 
may be rewritten so as to invoL e various kinds 
of subordination The effect of such tiaining 
IS to make the forms of the Latin languag(‘ 
second nature to the pupils, and to H‘duc(‘ th(‘ 
strain upon the memory hy constant ])raclice 
The method requires a great deal of ingenuitv 
and readiness on the part of the t(‘achei, tor 
every opportumtv afforded liy any chance 
remark of the pupil must be inqiroved at onc(‘, 
but in the hand of a compident teaidiei tin' 
results are claimed to be vasth superioi to 
those of the old method. After some months 
the pupils have a greater grasp of tlu' forms and 
casv syntax of the language, and ai(‘ then ]n(‘- 
pared to go on to serious naiding with much 
great(*r ease The chief drawback of th(‘ 
direct method is one of time The (‘ailiei 
stages require a great deal more time than is le- 
quired by the old method, but the ad\ocates of 
the now method maintain that, what is lost in 
speed is moie than gained in d(*(initen(‘ss and 
quality of knowledge, and t hat in the su])s(‘(|uent 
years the previous delay is much mor(‘ than 
made up One of the important results of this 
method is that pufuls feel that they have a cer- 
tain control of the language and are thus re- 
lieved of th(‘ temjitation to use unfair unmans in 
preparation 

Very recently in the United States an at- 
tempt has been made to modify the traditional 
method bv adding to it some of the featunvs of 
the new method Recent textbooks give moie 
attention to colloquial features, and the vocabu- 
lary of the earlier lessons has to do with t he ordi- 
nary activities of life Rut this choice of vo- 
cabulary is intended merely to facilitate tla^ 
colloquial handling of tlie language by the])upils, 
and is expected to give way to the normal 
literary vocabulary as soon as the serious read- 
ing of Latin hteratuie is begun 

Pronunciation —Whatever method is em- 
ployed, the initial difhculty is that of pronuncia- 
tion The Roman method is commonlv 
employed Objections an* occasionally made 
to it but its foundation is secure both in 
knowledge and in intellectual honesty It is 
frequently said that we do not know how the 
Romans pronounced This is true only to the 
extent that those who have not actually heard a 
modern language do not know how it is pro- 
nounced. We have a fairly accurate knowledge 
of the sounds of the l.atin letters, and we have 


special directions as to the jiosilion of tin* organs 
of speech in articulation While some of these di- 
rections come fiom a coinjiaiatively lat(^ period, 
— as late, in fact, as tin* sixth century ad, — 
vet the laws of linguistic development show con- 
clusWely that the directions of this jieriod in- 
volve certain jin'ceding conditions which can 
be postulat(‘d with accuiacv To determine 
Roman pronunciation w(' have, besides the direc- 
tions of t he giammarians just alluded to, trans- 
liteiations ol (Leek woids into Latin and ol 
Latin woids into Giei'k We have inscri])- 
tional evidenc(‘ as to the hmgth of th(‘ vowels, 
occasional nmiarks in Latin hteratuie touching 
upon pionunciation, and the evidence presented 
by the Romanci* languages, which modihed in 
transition the Latin sounds aftei a dehnit(‘ 
manner We ar(‘ able, tluu'idon', to give in the 
t(*xt books the sounds of the Latin letteis with 
piacticallv as much certainty as we can tlie 
sounds ot a model n laiiguagi* in textbooks toi 
foriagn use To the (‘ai of a Uicero a modem 
J^atinist would sjieak with an “ accimt ’’ ))ut 
h(‘ would b(‘ und(‘i stood It is the business ol 
th(‘ teacliei to show' in jironunciation a carc'tul 
attimtion to (‘xact (munciation and to re(|uiie 
on th(‘ part of th(‘ i)u])ils the sanu' accuia(‘V 
Tiie ])ui)il should ne^ (m Inair a Latin woid niis- 
])ronounc(‘d by the ti^aclun Latin that 

IS to ])(‘ tianslat(‘d should if jiossilile b(‘ lead 
aloud by th(‘ jiiqul, and such piactice should be 
continuous A litth' caieful jiractice eveiv day 
IS bett(‘r than a gi(‘at d(‘al at intervals The 
teach(‘i sliould })ay attention jiai ticnlarlv to tlie 
(juantities ol all tin' \own*ls in his own enuncia- 
tion and to s\lla])ic division, the jiupil, how- 
evei, should not lie fenced to leain anything but 
the quantity of tin’ininations and ])t‘nultiniat(‘ 
syllables The foiimn’ should lie leariu'd in th(‘ 
ac(pusition of th(‘ forms, the later on me(‘ting 
with th(*new wmid Inasmuch as Latin accimt 
depcMids U])on the length of the jienult, it is not 
necessary to reijuiie a careful maiking of tlie 
eailier syllables in the woid, except, where it is 
an obvious (hnivative of a form already known 
Hidden quantities, so called, should not be 
requinal of the pupils, but the teacher should 
be caret 111 to pioiiounce them correctly as far 
as our knowledg(‘ extends 

Tfw Later Pending — In many of the oldei 
English schools and in those Ameiican schools 
with a cuiiiculum of moie than foui yeais, the 
intioductory work extends over into th(‘ second 
year, but m tin* new English schools and in the 
vast majorit}^ of American schools the reading of 
genuine Latin b(‘gms in earnest with the b(‘gm- 
iiing of the second year The arrangement of 
the curriculum for subsequent years differs in 
different countries In general Nepos and Use- 
sar are taken up first, and then a mixed com- 
bination, composed mainly of selections fiom 
Cicero, Ovid, and Vergil, but with possible sub- 
stitutions of Livy, 8 allust, and Terence, lias been 
the habit In the United States up to v(*ry 
recently the almost universal practice has been 
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to devote the second yeai to ('iesar, the third with the second book Such a piaetiee is faulty 

to Cicero, the fourth to Vergil Th(‘ amount of in jiiinciple, and, inasmuch as the sj)eechcs ai(' 

CsBsar prescribed (four books) lias pioved to be not necessary to tlie narrative, it is far bettei to 

a very severe task for the ordinal y high school begin with tht' first book, and for the teacher 

class It has involved a dehnite ad\ am e every eitlim* to tianslate or to paraphiase the speeches 

day, and it has thus been impossible in many as they occui in older merely to give the setting 

cases to take account of W(‘ak stmhmts or to oftlu'stoiv A good deal ot sti^ess has been laid 

linger for the purpose of secuiing thoioughiu'ss upon tin' ability of tlu' ])upil to turn diiect dis- 

The plan recentlv adopted d('cr(‘ases the amount couise into indu’ect discourse and the reveise, but 

of reading specihcallv iecpiii’(‘(l and lays in- it should be reniemben'd t hat (msar is th(‘ only 

creased emphasis upon reading at sight and the author whose style is charactmizcd by indiiect 

jKjquisition of additional yocabulary (See discouiS(‘ in mass, and that, so far as the learn- 

C()LLE(iE hlNTRANCK Requikements ) iiig of Latin IS concerned, the time deyotral 

Th(‘ transition from the Ix^ginner’s book to to the intricacies of indirect discouise w^ould 

( 'a)sar IS difhcult, and th(‘ ])U])ii is ajit to show a much bettm be deyot(*(l to more extended 

wn‘akn(‘ss eiitiK'ly uriexjrected fr om the work of Kaiding N(‘yert heless, until we are pi^eiraied 

the ])r('yious year This is due to the complex- to giy(‘ up (Vrsai, soiik' attention should be 

itv of th(‘ periodic sent(‘nc(‘ Word oidei and ])aid to the indiK'ct ihscouise, and the speeches 

the vaiious devices of subordination gi\ {' a gi (‘at might w(‘ll be reviewed toward th(' end of the 

d(‘al ol tioubl(‘ At tire outset thet(‘ach(‘r must V(‘ai, wdien Ca*sai’s stoiy is being studied as 

b(‘ content with short h'ssons in which attc'iition a wdioh' 

is paid particularly to the m'W^ constructions In studying ( h‘sai du(‘ att(‘ntion should be 
and the new words H(‘ should also d(‘\ot(‘ a ])aid to th(‘ de\ elo])ineiit of his naiiative and to 

good deal of attention to Wv)iking o \ (‘1 the T.atin lh(‘ Homan art ot war ru])ils might b(‘ le- 

senteiic(‘ into genuine Knghsh The class (pined att(‘i a cam])aign to wuite out an account 

should b(' drilh'd in the (htter(‘nc(' b(‘twa‘(‘n Latin oi it, or tlnw might ))(' Kapiiied to plan oi d('- 

and Knghsh idiom, and should Ix' i(‘(pnr(‘d to s( ril)(‘ a batth* Some attention may b(‘ })aid to 

translate at least the i(‘\iew passage' into (oi- (\esar as a man, his (l(*alings with his troops, 

lect English Tin' work done dm mg t In* < lass his attitmh' towand the State, the cncum- 

houi should be of two kinds the work of tin* stanc(‘s which h'd to the Ciyil W'rri But ot 

previous (lav should fust be K'view'ed, and the course these stii(li(*s should b(‘ suiiplemental 

i(*st ol the hour should be devoted to a ]n(‘limi- merely, for after all, whih* CVesai is liistoiy, be 

nary sight tianslation of th(‘ work of the next is Ixang read piimaiily to learn Latin It tlx* 

day under the guidaiux' of the t(‘ach('i As lar ])lan ot ])i('])aration indicated is followx'd, no 

as possible, the homework should lx* i(‘stiict(‘d particular ('ffort need be mad(‘ to develop tin* 

to the study of syntax (ofti'ii in wuitten (‘\(‘i- pow(‘r to tianslat(‘ at sight, but a peiiod nun be 

cases) and vocabulary Every now' and tlu'n d(‘\ot(‘d, ]X‘iha])s as often as once a week, to 

th(‘ pupils should be Kxpiiied to writ<‘ out in sight translation only The jiassagr* read nun 

class the translation of a small ]X)ition (if only be iiu'K'h a luithei section ot th(‘ a(hanee nai- 

tour or hve liiu's) of the day’s lesson, and thesr* lativi', or iiitei(‘sting passage's may be sehxteal 

written translations should tlxui lx* (aitnazed Iroin the later books or from an> other Latin ol 

by the teacher liom the jioint of m('w of tlx* airpr oximately equal difiiculty 

English expression Urn* such exmcisf' is w’orth During this year much attention must be 
a (lozen oral translations ioi tlx* ap])i(‘ciation ])ai(l to ])iose composition, and as this inipoi- 

oii the jiart of the ])upil ot the diff(‘i(‘nc(‘ betwi'cn taut (*\ercis(* is toi tlx* ])uipose of svstmnatK 

Latin and English expn'ssion 1dx‘ ti'acher grammatical study, it should be done systemati- 

must iK'veu’ lose siglit of the fact that from the cally from the Ix'gmmiig Tlx* exeu cis(‘s should 

beginning ot the second y(‘ai tlx* most impoitant be graded in difhcultv, and should follow a defi- 

])ait of t he tiaimng IS the de\ elo])nx*nt on the nite plan ot syntactical (lcyelo])nx'nt Tlx‘^ 

]uirt ot tlx* pupil of the sense ot styh*, ])y which rs should, accordingly, ixrt be mei(*l\ based upon 
meant good English as an ollset. to good Latin a small section of th(*t(‘\t All that can be ex- 
If the advantage clamx'd for tlx* stmh of Latin jx'cted is that tlx* \ocabulaiy should be that of 

m appreciation of English style rsto be secuK'd, the stage of study and that the style should lx* 

it- can only be dorx* in this w^ay naiiatur* It the* subje(*t can lx* mach* (*ithei 

Eiesar furnislx's ])articulai ])i()blems In identical or similar with wLat tlx* student is 

the main his naiiatiye is simple, conci(*te, nai- K'ading, so much tlu* lx*ttei It is tlx* habit of 

low in range of ideas, and ('asily followa*d In many to d<*yot(' one ]x*riod a week to prose corn- 

fact, no author in the whole Latin liteiatun* is imsition This is theoietically objectionable 

Iretter suited for tlx* reading of tlx* second-V(*ar It is bettei that a shoid exercise should be done 

Latin. But Cuesai show's a foiidiu'ss for the (‘Aerv day Review exercis(\s embodying a 

insertion of sp(*ech('s in what is calk'd indirect number of prmcqrles previously studied may 

discourse*. These have nothing to do w'lth the occupy th(* p(*riod every now and then, but onr* 

narrative, and could lx* omitted w'lthoiit dis- jieriod a w(‘ek devoted to Latin composition in- 

lurbance. The length of th(*se speeclu^s m the vohes too long an inter val between (‘ffort 

lii-.^t. book has l(*d many teachers to begin Oral composition in connection wuth the reading 
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of the day may often be productive of excelh'iit 
results. 

When some of the Lives of Nepos aie sub- 
stituted for a portion of the Ca 38 ar, tlie same 
general principle should be followed in the 
teaching, but the supplementary work would of 
course be different. Nepos is, however, not so 
suitable as Caesar for this stage, because his 
vocabulary is much wider and involves many 
unusual words, and many of the conceptions are 
abstract Nor does the brevity of the episodes 
serve to counterbalance the greatei complex- 
ity of the periodic sentence. 

Ordinarily Caesar is followed by C'lceio 
Chcero not only represents the highest fiomt of 
Latin classical style, but he was the greate.st 
Roman orator and an important figure in th<‘ 
death struggle of the Republic Tlie orations 
usually chosen are the four against (’!atiline, 
the one on Pompey’s command and the one for 
the poet Archias The orations agaiiast Catiline 
are the easiest of all, and have an important 
political significance The Pro Lege Manilla ^ 
in addition to being a com])aratively early 
speech, marks the beginning of Pompey’s growth 
as a great figure, and also forms a good oppor- 
tunity to study the rhetorical elements in the 
orator’s style The Pro Arch i a is in effect a 
eulogy of Greek literature and a wonderful 
example of the panegyric style Sometimes 
the teacher prefers to read a different set of 
speeches for the purpose of focusing the atten- 
tion of the pupils upon some particulai side of 
Cicero’s multifarious career, and many teachers 
like to substitute for some of the speeches men- 
tioned selections from Cicero’s correspondence, 
chosen either to show the great orator’s human 
side or to throw sidelights upon the histoiy of 
the period Some teachers regard Ciceio as 
dull and uninteresting to pupils, and prefer at 
least to begin the third year with Vergil This 
apparently unpedagogical practice is defended 
on the ground that Vergil, even if not thoi- 
oughly understood, is interesting on account of 
the narrative, that his style is not difficult, and 
that outside of the strangeness of the poetical 
dress, the narrative moves quickly and easily 
Moreover, the syntax on the whole is easier than 
that of Cicero, because of the absence of involved 
sentences Others begin the third year with 
Vergil, and after a time they take up Cicero 
completing both Cicero and Vergil in the fourth 
year. But this is all pedagogicallv unsound 
Vergil should be deferred to the fourth year, 
because his writings are pure literature, and 
need for proper appreciation and enjoyment as 
much maturity of mind as can be brought to 
them On the other hand, Cicero makes but 
small demands upon the mental matunty of his 
readers. In teaching Cicero it is proper to 
go more into detail about the history of the 
later years of the Republic and the condition of 
parties at Rome The work of the Caesar year 
in this regard might well be amplified, and the 
attempt made to give the pupils some rational 


idea of the workings of the Roman constitution, 
but the main stress should, of couise, be laid 
upon the interpretation of the speeches them- 
selves The teacher should possess a great 
deal of imagination because Cicero is serious, 
ironical, humorous, jesting, or playful in turn, 
and his invective on the one side is offset by 
the deepest pathos on the other Very often the 
point of the passage depends on the order of the 
words or the application of a particular word 
References that seem blind can be lighted up by 
modern instances (hccro’s personal character 
and the main facts of his personal life should not 
be overlooked, and the teacher should try to lead 
his pujiils to some understanding of the man 
whose soul was torn in two directions, who felt 
always the conflict between inclination and 
duty, who followed a sinking cause with his 
eyes open and remained tiue to his convictions 
even at the cost of life 

When Ovid is read, whether after Caesar or 
Cicero, it ser^'es as an introduction to Latin 
poetiy and to ancient mythologv It also re- 
iie\es the eailv study of Vergil of the drudgery 
usually attendant upon the shift from prose to 
veise, and makes it possible to tieat Vergil as lit- 
erature fiorn the beginning Selections from 
the Metamorphoses are usually chosen, because 
the narrative is easy The chief difficulty is 
one of word order To relieve this some editions 
have the eailier selections lewritten in prose 
order Scansion also is a serious exercise for 
most pupils, even when they have been carefully 
trained in pronunciation from the beginning 
Most teachers are content if some appreciation 
of rhythm is developed, and pay little attention 
to the conflict between verse and word accent 
that regularly obtains in the first part of the 
verse Others maintain that, as Latin is a lan- 
guage of almost level stiess,” the verse will 
scan itsell, if the words are pronounced as they 
should be pronounced in prose. Few teachers, 
however, are able to reach this point of perfec- 
tion, even in their own scanning 

It has been objected that because the woiks 
of Vergil represent the highest reach of the 
Roman imagination and the most finished 
product of Roman literary art, they should be 
reseived for the later period of study, when the 
attainments as well as the maturity of mind of 
the student are greater If we were sure that 
our students were going to continue the study 
of Latin foi some years, this objection would 
weigh, but the gr(‘at majonty of secondary pu- 
pils teiminate their study of Latin with the 
liigh school course, and it seems indefensible 
that anv should give up Latin after four years’ 
study without having had the opportunity to 
read Vergil 

Since most American high schools prepare 
for the college examinations at the end of their 
course, it becomes necessary in the last year 
to devote considerable attention to a review of 
grammar and syntax Vergil, however, is not 
well suited for this His style is in general 
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very simple; subordination is conspicuous 
by its absence, the subjunctive constructions 
that are so common in all Latin prose are com- 
paratively rare The syntax ol the cases can, 
it is true, be studied with some effect because 
most of the so-called poetic usages have to do 
with case constructions , but these are the easiest, 
after all, and the pupil needs most to review 
the construction of the verb Tins is b(‘st ac- 
complished by the care'ful wilting of Ijatin 
during the whole of the last year 

Th(' selection usually read is the hrsi six books 
of the Mneid This is justified, first, bv its 
extreme interest for all kinds of pujuls, secondly 
by the fact that neither the Biwohcn noi th<‘ 
GeorgiCH treat matters of unn'cisal appeal 
The subject and the vocabulary of the Bucolics 
were exotic to the Romans themselves That 
of the Georgies is too specialized to warrant 
any great attention on the part of high school 
pupils The first six books of the JEueid are 
without question the most important ])art of 
this poem, and they have a world interest 
which IS not so much felt in the latter books 
In teaching Vergil the aims are altogether 
different from those that dominate the teaching 
of Cjesar and Cicero Here is no place for the 
study of military ojierations, the colonial sys- 
tem or method of government, nor is there 
any occasion for investigation of paity b'uds 
and social relations Since the Homan e])ic 
is a purely liteiary creation, stiess should be 
laid as far as possible upon the liteiai v element 
The ancient mythology, the ancient simplicity 
of life, the ancient morality, all claim attention, 
but these are subordinate to the fai-i caching 
literary interest which Veigil ex(‘icis(‘s upon all 
subsequent authors Most of the school edi- 
tions contain copious parallel passag(‘s from 
later literature In many cases th(‘se aie not 
genuine parallels, and the pupil eithei gets no 
impression or only a very vague one from read- 
ing them This ought not to be the case An 
attempt should be made to focus th(‘ attention 
of the students upon certain important features 
of English literature and uj)on certain particu- 
lar authors who have been under classic influence 
With that in view^ it would be well to treat at 
greater length the influence of Vergil upon 
Shakespeare, ujion Tennyson, ujion Milton, and 
so forth This can be done usually with the 
material provided in the editions The pupils 
should also be taught throughout to visualize 
the scenes, to form their own judgments as to 
the narrative in its various stages, to become 
independent in attitude Here, too, extreme 
care should be exercised in translation Poetic 
language should bi' rendered poetically It 
will be the first experience of most students in 
distinguishing what is prosaic in expression 
from what is poetic;, and the fact that Latin 
verse differs from Latin prose will be better 
understood if the difference between English 
prose and English verse is also shown Images 
and metaphors should not be washed out Due 


attention should be paid to th(' artistic setting, 
the picturesque qualities of every scene The 
teacher should never lose sight of the fact that 
in teaching Vergil he is teaching the principles 
of hterature in general, just as m the earlier years 
of the course he was teaching universal gram- 
mar In this way Vergil ought to be not mei'cly 
the proper culmination of the secondary Latin 
course, but also an important element of the 
jnipil’s general culture 

With a longer course Sallust’s (^atilxna might. 
b(* read as a foil to (hcero’s Catilinariaus 
Variety may also be at tamed by s(‘lection8 from 
Terence or Livy, or bv more extended antholo- 
gies, a large number of which are now available', 
adapted to the wants of pupils of diffeient 
grade's (1 L 

S('e G^sar ; Cicero, Nepos, Sallust; 
Vergil. 
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LATIN SCHOOLS. — See Gkammah Schools; 
Public Schools, Secondary Schools, Middle 
Ages, Education in the 

LATRINES, SANITARY —Sanitaiy toilet 
svbti'iiis for schools must satisfy the following 
goiK'ral conditions (1) They must he situ- 
ated either in the building or near enough 
to secure privacy, close supervision, and also 
to pi event exposure during cold or inclement 
weat her (2) They must have sewei coniu'c- 
tionsand be piovided with individual wash-out 
seats, and urinals In villages and country 
districts where sewer and water supjily systems 
are not available, t he air pressure tank systrun 
connected with force pump, manipulated by 
hand oi some form of motor and septic tank dis- 
posal ought to be installed (8) Each seat 
should be furnished wit h an individual automatic 
wash-out attachment, in adchtion to some 
general flushing system under control of the 
janitor (4) In all cases where toilets are in- 
stalled within school buildings, special construc- 
tion of such rooms is necessary Tiny must, 
have a ceim nt or tiled floor, with outflow ('on- 
nections so that fn'quent scrubbing and Hushing 
niav be secured The walls should be encased 
with light-colored glazed brick, or tile, both foi 
the sake of cleanliness and the non-absorption 
of light The ceilings should be furnishi'd with 
hard cement plaster and painted with a light - 
colored water-proof paint (5) The seats and 
urinals should be located along the inner walls 
of such rooms and faced toward the light. 
(0) Each toilet seat should be in a separate 


stall, fitted with doors The custom of build- 
ing the stalls without doors offends against 
both decency and modesty These doors ought 
to be hinged and connected with a spring, 
so that when the seats arc not in use the 
door will swing back into the stall so as to 
allow light and if possible direct sunshine to 
enter The children could then be taught to 
close and latch the doors when they use the 
stalls (7) Where toilets arc within school 
buildings, down-draught ventilation through 
both the seats and urinals is necessary This 
can be accomjihshed, when proper plumbing 
material is furnished, either by an exhaust 
fan connected with the vent ducts, or by the 
use of separate exhaust chimneys in which fires 
are kept burning (S) Urinal stalls should be 
made with back, sides, and bottoms of white 
glass Such material is now on the market, 
and IS far better than slate, marble, oi trans- 
parent glass It IS not absorbent, does not 
discolor, IS easily cleaned, and furnishes pn- 
vacy (9) The flushing of urinal stalls is a mat- 
ter of importance to prevent odors and iiisuic 
cleanliness. The best form of flushing thus fai 
developed consists in placing a well protected 
overflow trough on the uppei pait of the back 
of the stalls The ordinary perforated pip(‘ 
is liable to clog and fail in the proper distiibutioii 
of the water ovei the entire suiface of this part 
of the stall (10) The bottom of the stall should 
slope slightly toward the back and deliver into 
a trough leading to sewer connections This 
trough ought to be connected in such a manner 
that rubbish could not entei (11) In laige 
buildings, (‘sjieciallv those of more than two 
stones foi high schools or grammai giades, toilet 
facilities should be afforded on each flooi These 
should open fiom lest rooms oi from secluded 
halls It IS an inexcusable blundei to locate 
toilets to open into corridois alongside of class- 
looms (12) In all school buildings wheie play- 
grounds are afforded ample toilet facilities must 
be placed in basements or detached buildings, 
and these made easily, but indirt'ctly, accessible 

The rural school buildings ol oui countiy 
aie larely furnished with ev(‘n decent toilet 
facilities, not to mention sanitary matters 
No leforin in sanitation in countiy life is more 
to be desired at this time tiian that connected 
with sanitary toilet systems Typhoid fever 
and hookwoim disease, not to mention otheis, 
will nevei b(‘ (uadicated until at every country 
school and every farmhouse sanitary toilets 
are available F B. D. 

For leferences see under Arc^hitecture, 
School 

LAUD, WILLIAM (1573-1645) —Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Chancellor of Oxford 
llmversity After attending the free school in 
his native town, Reading, he proceeded to 
St John’s College, Oxford, from which he 
graduated B A m 1589, M.A. in 1598, and D.D. 
in 1608. In 1611 he became president of his 
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college, a position which he retained until 1621 
He held many preferments, and in 1633 be- 
came Archbishop of Canterbury From 1630 
to 1641 he was chancellor ol the university 
However reactionary Laud may have been in 
ecclesiastical and political matters, he exercised 
his position as head of the university to promote 
its welfare He insisted on subscription of the 
three articles in the Thirty-sixth ('anon l)y 
every candidate for a degiee, on attendance at 
services and sermons, and on obedience to 
academic regulations, such as the wearing of 
academic dress, attendance at Icctuies, and 
taking examinations for degrees Through his 
influence the use of Latin on all occasions was 
enforced In 1628 on his inspiration a scheme 
was introduced for the appointment of proctors 
by each college in a certain cycle which elimi- 
nated the ever-recurring disputes In 1636 
were promulgated the Laudian or Caroline 
Statutes (Corpus StaUitorum), which had been 
so carefully drafted under Laud’s supervision 
that they remained practically until the Uni- 
versity Reform Act was passed in 1854 While 
they destroyed the democratic control of uni- 
versity affairs, the Statutes introduced a good 
administrative system, at the head of which 
stood the Vice-Chiancellor, appointed by the 
Chancellor and (Convocation from among the 
heails of colleges Public oral examinations 
for both the H and M A , based on a bioad 
curriculum, were introduced and enforced, 
and superseded the obsolete disputations 
Laud was a liberal benefactor of the univeisitv, 
he himself presented oriental Mss and secured 
other literary gifts, he founded and endowed 
a chair in Arabic, and obtained for the univer- 
sity the privilege of printing Bibles While 
his position 'warranted such action as he took 
in relation to Oxfoid, his proposal to visit Cam- 
bridge m 1636 to enfoice Anglican discipline 
met with considerable opposition , and although 
his right as metropolitan was secured to him 
by royal decision, the threatened visitation 
never took place. 

See Oxford, llNivERsrry of. 
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LAURIE, SIMON SOMERVILLE (1829- 
1909). — British educationalist, who held one 
of the first chairs in education established in 
Great Britain. In 1876 he was appointed first 
Professor of the Theory, History, and Practice 
of Education in the Xjmversity of Edinburgh, 
and continued in office until his resignation in 
1903. In 1882 an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to bring Laurie to Columbia University. 
His principal contributions to educational 
history and theory were Primary Instruction 
in Reiaiion to Education (1867); L'lfe and Edit- 


cational Writings of John Atnos Co mem us 
(1881), Mediirval Education and the Rise and 
Constitution of Universities (1886), Language 
and Linguistic Method in the School (1890), 
Institutes of Education (1892), Historical Sur- 
vey of Pre-Christian Education (1900), Studies 
in the History of Educational Opinion since 
the Renaissance (1903) He is also well known 
as a writer on philosophy, his principal con- 
tributions in this depart/ment of knowledge 
being Metaphgsica, Nova et Vetusta (1884), 
Ethica, or the Ethics of Reason (1885) and Syn- 
thetical being Meditations epistemological and 
ontological ((Jifford lectures of the ITniversity 
of Edinburgh, 1905-1906) Laurie’s theory 
of education is contained m his In^titutcs^ first 
published in 1892, and his conception of the 
aims and methods of education is largely de- 
termined by his ])hilosophical standpoint, and 
IS the practical application of his views on 
metaphysics and ethics His philosophy was 
to a large extent determined by his study of 
Kant, and to a lesser degree by his reading of 
Phehte and Hegel According to Laurie, we 
may distinguish 'withm experience two grades 
of knowledge, a sentient expeiiencc or knowl- 
edge in which facts and events are connected 
merely by their time and space connections 
This kind of experience is found m the life of 
animals, of the young child, and a ver}^ large 
part of the experience of many men is of Ihis 
natuie Gn the other hand, we may have 
a rational knowledge or experience in which 
events and facts aie connected by means of in- 
ternal or intrinsic connections Now man 
differs from the animals in that he is an active 
reason, and the whole upward progress of man 
may he considered as the process by which 
sentient experience is lifted up or converted 
into rational exiieiience Hence on the ethical 
side, the work of reason is to ascertain the mean- 
ing of impulse and to rationalize it, and as a 
consequence the supreme end of education is to 
endeavor ‘‘to build up ” in the mind of the child 
and youth a system of moral ideas which will 
constitute a piTinanent reservoir of motives 
al'ways ready foi use, \vhether in moral judjj- 
ment or moial action. For “man is an ethi- 
cal being only so far as he is a self-regulated 
being ” 8imilarlv, on the intellectual side, 
method in education is the active will or reason 
gradually converting this merely given sentient 
experience into rational kno-wdedge, or it is 
the passing from the mere particulars of sense 
to the uiiivcrsals of reason Hence in education 
the all-important thing is the evoking of the will 
or reason to undertake the task of rationalizing 
the given sentient experience The difficulties 
of such a conception of experience are similar 
to those met with m Kant’s philosophy. If 
we assume at the beginning a dualism within 
experience, it is difficult to conceive how this 
can be finally overcome. Of his historical 
writings the most important is the account of 
Prc-Chnstian Education. A. D. 
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See Education, Academic Study of. 
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LAUSANNE, THE UNIVERSITY OF. — 

One of the oldest institutions of higher learning 
in Switzerland, having been established as an 
academy as early as 1536. Its origin is directly 
connected with the introduction of the Refor- 
mation in French Switzerland, the academy 
serving as a training school for Protestant 
clergymen It was not until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, however, that the 
academy was extended, the first step in this 
direction being the establishment of chairs of 
philosophy and law A closer approximation 
to a real university was secured in 1838, when 
a reorganization of the institution resulted in 
the formation of four faculties, — theology, 
law, pure science, and letters The technical 
school (founded m 1853) was added m 1869, 
and four years later a school of pharmacy, in 
1888 an independent medical school was 
founded, which had existed for several years 
before this as a special division of the faculty 
of pure science The institution was finally 
raised to the rank of a university in 1890, and 
consists at the present time of the faculties 
of Protestant theology, law, medicine (includ- 
ing dentistry), letters (including a special 
school for the teaching of modern French), and 
science The last mentioned is divided into 
three groups (a) mathematics and natural 
sciences, (6) pharmacy, (c) engineering 

The language of instruction is French, but 
eight classes in the faculty of law are given 
in the German language, there being a fair 
number of German students at the university 
The Cantonal Library contains about 285,000 
books and pamphlets In addition to the 
theological faculty of the university, there 
exists in Lausanne a divinity school of the 
Free Evangelical Church of the Canton of 
Vaud, established m 1847. Lausanne also 
possesses an academy of commerce Both the 
latter and the university offer vacation courses 
during the summer months Connected with 
the faculty of science is a special institute for 
agricultural chemistry, while with the faculty 
of medicine are affiliated a large and a smaller 
hospital, and a blind asylum with an ophthal- 
mological clinic In the summer semester of 
1910 there were in attendance 1187 students, in- 
cluding 169 auditors, the matriculated students 
being distributed as follows: theology, 15, law, 
267 ; medicine, 321 ; philosophy and science, 
584. About one third of the students, including 
the majority of the auditors and almost half of 
the students in the medical school, are women, 
the percentage of matriculated women students 
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at the Swiss universities being much higher than 
that at the German universities. R. T., Jr. 
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LAVAL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, CAN- 
ADA. — A Catholic University established at the 
request of the Bishop of Montreal as a branch of 
the Laval University in Quebec. Faculties of 
theology and law were established in 1878, medi- 
cine m 1879; and arts in 1887, although the arts 
faculty has never been developed beyond the 
definite provision of courses in French. Instruc- 
tion is in French, except m the faculty of theol- 
where Latin is used. Connected with the 
university are the following schools: Ecole Poly- 
technique (1874); Comparative Medicine and 
Veterinary Science (1886), Dental Surgery 
(1894); Pharmacy (1906); Agricultural Insti- 
tute (1893); Higher School for Young Women 
The Montreal institution became wholly inde- 
pendent in the matter of administration in 
1889, but the degrees are still conferred only 
by the Quebec institution The enrollment of 
students is about 1 000. 

LAVAL UNIVERSITY, QUEBEC, CANADA 

— A Catholic university, founded by the Semi- 
nary of Quebec in 1852, when the royal charter 
was obtained The institution was recognized 
by a Papal Bull in 1872 There are four 
faculties, theology, law, medicine, and arts, 
and schools of surveying and forestry The 
Visitor of the university is the Archbishop of 
Quebec, who appoints the professors in the 
faculty of theology The university is admin- 
istered by a rector, vice-rector, and a council 
consisting of the directors of the seminary and 
three senior professors in each faculty. A 
number of seminaries and colleges are affiliated 
with the universities The enrollment of stu- 
dents in 1910-1911 was 421. 

LAVATER, JOHANN KASPAR (1741-1801). 

— This passionate and influential Swiss preacher 
and writer achieved his career in his native 
city, Zurich As a Protestant he was a cham- 
pion of religious liberty, but at the same time 
narrow in his own theology. Because of his 
strong enthusiasms and convictions, and of the 
mystical tendencies in his thinking, he was 
frequently subject to charges of heresy He 
was known also because of the friendships he 
formed with Fichte, Goethe, Pestalozzi, and 
others. His lively human sympathy, his keen 
observations of human faces, and his skill as an 
artist in sketching them enabled him to produce 
the memorable work on physiognomy on which 
his fame rests In 1775-1778 he published in 
four volumes the Physiognomische Fragmente 
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zar Bejorderung der Menschenkerudntss umd 
Memchimliehey which has ci edited him with 
having founded the art of interpreting human 
character through expression, chiefly of the 
face. Without a knowledge of anatomy, he 
endeavored to frame a few pnnciples to guide 
this art The form of a human bcang is some- 
how signihcant of its inner natuie Character 
18 expressed by movement The mind’s quali- 
ties are definitely and legibly expressed in the 
face. The book produced a great and lasting 
impression, although its scientific merit was 
limited. E F B 
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LAVATORIES — See Latrines 

LAW — Generally speaking, a law is the 
statement of an order or relation among the 
elements of an object or situation, this ordei 
or relation being a means of undeistanding, or- 
ganizing, and controlling other traits of the ob- 
ject or situation in question, and of n'duemg 
other situations oi objects, apjiarentlv unlik(‘, 
to a form in which the sam(‘, or a closelv con- 
nected, method of treatment is ajiplicable A 
law IS thus, logically speaking, a statement ol a 
relation or order which is employed as an eflec- 
tive method of pioceduie in fuither dealings 
with phenomena 

The kind of order that is significant and the 
kind of procedure that is indicated depends, of 
course, upon the charactei of the mateiial d(‘alt 
with The fundamental distinction of sub- 
ject matter is that between acts (or functions) 
and states (or structures) As the pi unary 
human concern is the maintenance of life, and 
especially of group or associated life, tlu* first 
type of law to emerge into conscious lecogni- 
tion was the rules of oidei applicabh* to the 
activities of human beings in relation to one 
another, — laws in the jund sens(‘, whether 
political or moral Now a statement of an 
order among acts, when employed as a detei- 
inining method with resiiect to fuither acts, is 
obviously a rule of action It pi(‘sented itself, 
accordingly, as having authoiit}^ ovi'i phe- 
nomena, as in some simsi' a command oi in- 
junction to act in certain ways When atten- 
tion was directed to natural exist (‘iices, and the 
effort was made to discover aiul state a iinifoi m 
order among them, the inevitable tendency was 
to conceive of natural law after the analogy of 
jural law. as a disclosuie of a sujxtioi aiithoiity 
which “ governed ” the particulars which were 
then conceived after the mannei of subjects 

obeying ” law The course of the authority 
to govern was referred to God, Nature, Forces, 
or Reason, according to th(‘ tenets of a philo- 
sophical school. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the advance of science produced the positivistic 
movement. According to this movement, a 


law IS simply a statement of an order of coexist- 
ence or sequence among phenomena (as the ele- 
ments of a phenomenon) The concejitions of 
authonty, of governing power and obedience 
were eliminated, being simply a formulation of 
unifoimity absti acted from phenomena This 
conception makes a complete break between 
jural and scientific law 

This distinction marked a most important 
advance in science and culture Stated in this 
absolute form, it brought with it, however, its 
own peculiar difficulties Jural and moral laws 
w(‘re conceived now only as a command, an 
imperative Hence they seemed arbitrary, rest- 
ing in ultimate analysis either upon mere supe- 
rioiity of force, or else* upon purely ideal con- 
siderations of what should be, what ought to be, 
lacking positive, existential force and efficiency 
In the first case, law meant despotism, in the 
second, an empty abstract conception of what 
ought to be, as ovei against what is On the 
other hand, scientific and natural law, being 
conceived as merely a unifoimity among things 
as they exist, was completely divorced from 
inattcrb of action, save as action was reduced 
to the type of given physical existences — to 
the denial, accordingly, of its significant traits 
as action 

Various tendencies have converged to bring 
foiward a third eonc(‘ption of law, which brings 
the practical and the scientific senses of the 
term into working relations with each other, 
eliminating, howi'vei, the sense of superior 
authority aiul of coeicive command What 
makes in anv givcni case a statement of an order 
(whether jihvsical or social) a law is its use as a 
method of pioceduie in dealing with furthei cases, 
with future possibiliti(‘s A scientific law is 
thus not a ineie statement of coexistence, it 
IS such a statmnent employed as a method of 
])ioceduie in furthei inquiries, interpretations, 
and organizations It is thus in some sense a 
rule of action, that is, a way of directing or 
guiding action in th(‘ region of investigation. 
Moreovei, the statemmit of a uniform order is 
<*ithei limited to the paiticulai cases in which 
it h as be(‘n already observed, or else in its 
extension to new cases is hypothetical — a rule 
ol anticipation, piediction, and probable be- 
haMoi In addition, through applied science 
and the aits such uniformities as are observed 
and abstracted aie embodied in methods of 
controlling and adapting things to human needs, 
and thus pass into the realm of overt and social 
action 

Fiom th(‘ side of social and inoial concerns, a 
conveise movement has taken jilace With the 
development of demociacy and freer inter- 
course, moial and jiolitical laws lose alike the 
form of rigid imperatives and of empty ideals, 
and tend to be co^cei^ed as a conception of an 
order of action adapted to securing ends of 
objective value From both sides, accordingly, 
the sharp antithesis between a law of natural 
existence and one of practical endeavor is 
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softened down, so that both intellectual and one, the modern view coexisting with and 
practical elements are included in the concept gradually supplanting the older, a process 
of law. J D. wliich is still incomplete. If the great schools 

See Genekalization, Hypothesis; also of law which flourished at Pavia, ;^venna, and 
Activity; Pragmatism. Bologna in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 

turies have lost theii honorable preeminence, 
LAW. — See Principle the fact is due to no failuic of appreciation or 

of service, l)ut only to the fact that newer 
LAW, EDUCATION FOR THE. — foundations more richly endowed or more 
Historic and Sociological Position of Law — favoiably situated have exercised a more 
Law shares with divinity the distinction of jiowerful attraction on the aspiring votaries 
being the first ot academic studies The of the science The 12,000 students enrolled 
earliest univeisity was the ttmiple scliool, in undei tin* law faculties of the Geiman uni- 
which the divine law, which included the versities m th(‘ wintei semestei of 1911-1912 
human, was inculcated, and in which the pri(‘st, fuinish convincing evidence of the peiiiia- 
who was also the lawyer, was trained for his nence and importance of the law as an aca- 
sac^red calling Not through all its history, deinn* discipline (For the liistory of legal 
not through the long process of its seculariza- education on the Continent see Universities 
tion, not through all its vicissitudes of contempt for its history in England, see Inns of Court ) 
and esteem, has the law ever cpiite lost its United States. — Place of Law in American 
ancient distinction of a quasi-sacred doctrine Tnuiitions — In no community of ancient or 
to be seriously and revel ently studied Other modern times has the study of the law been 
professional studies, like that of mediciiK', more geneial or puisued with greater avidity 
have aiiscn, as a necessity of piofessional than in the United States The legal character 
development, through the decay of the system of the contioveisies of the American colonies 
of apprenticeship through which admittance with the mother country drew many of the more 
to the guarded privileges of the profession was ardent patriots of the day to tlie study and 
gained Wherev(‘r legal education bet lays this practice of that ])rofession, and gave it unex- 
tendency, as it has m England, and, indeed, ampled scope and influence Edmund Burke, 
in all common law countries, tlie result has in a notabh* passage, attnliuted the spirit 
been due to special conditions, — in England, of resistance to aggression which the colonists 
to a peculiar and distinctive legal development, disjihned to then familial ity with the pnnci- 
isolated from the main cun cuts of European pies of English law The government of 
thought, in America, to the exigeiicK's of a forced laws, not of men,” which arose on the rums 
legal development under pnrnitive conditions of the colonial system, the institution of a 
But these facts, which loom large to tlu' fedeial system bascal on a constitutional docu- 
student of English and American conditions, ment of a highly legal character, the assurnp- 
must not be permitted to distoit his view, of tion bv the courts of the function ot detei mining 
the general and permanent ])Osition of law in the constitutional validity of acts of legisla- 
the scheme of higher education ('orisideied tion, all conspired to give to the lawyer and the 
merely from the histoiical point of \iew, the study of law a high degree of political impor- 
loss of its sacr*ed or r(‘ligious character mav, tanee The I’esiilt has been not only to enlarge 
indeed, affect its pr-estige, and might concei\ ably to an unprecedented degree, perhaps to exagger- 
relegate it to a subordinate place in the uni- ate, the function of the law as an instrument of 
versity curriculum, or even eliminate it entirely social regulation, but to attract to the pio- 
therefrom But with the decay of tin' con- fession multitude's of young men whose in- 
cepLion of law as a branch of divine science terest lav rather in the political than in the 
there has arisen a recognition of its controlling legal sphere of activity 

position among the social sciences As the For near’] y a hundred years after the settle- 
concrete expressiori of tin* aggregate of social merits in New England there was no recognized 
forces which dominate the world and sha])e law, no sc'tth'd procedure, and consequently no 
its development, it can no moi(‘ be separated ner'd of lawyers The judges were for the iiiost 
from other social sciences than can the will of par’t laymen, and they decided the causes 
man be isolated from the intelh'ctual and moral br’ought before them on principles of natural 
qualities which set that will in motion and justice,” or , in Massachusetts and Uonnecticut, 
direct its activities Robbed ot all its attri- in accordani'c with the “ Word of God ” The 
butes of divinity, law remains as the will of first code of laws of the Commonwealth of 
society expressed in action, and as such its Massachusetts, prepared under authority of 
place in the hierarchy of learning is secure the General ("ourt, or Legislature, was drawn 

That law has not as a university discipline by the Rev. John Cotton, and entitled A Copy 
suffered an eclipse during this period of transi- of Mosen, his judicials, compiled in an exact 
tion from the old to the newer conception method There were no English law books 
of its place in the diviiu' human order is due m the colonies until the Governor of the 
to the fact that the transformation of opinion Massachusetts Bay Colony, in 1647, imported 
has been n gradual, almost an imperceptible two copies of Coke on Tuittleton and half a 
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d()Z(‘n t)tlicr volunirs iho ond lliat wo may nohk' l(*a(liijf^ in(‘iril)('i of i]\v li.jr, j)icf<‘jal)l> 
hiivt' hollor li^ht foi making; and procoodinp; ono (»f tho f(‘w who had jrcxKi law liliianos, 

about laws ” It was more than a hiindrod years th(‘io absoibinj^, bv study, obber^ at ion, and, 
later that tho first volunu' of \i\\\ reports m oooasionally, by diroot teaching fmin Ins 
America appeared (Kilby’s (UtruuTtirnt Ue~ senior, th(‘ piineijiles of the law ” (Warren, 
portSy pubhslicd in 1789), and not until 1802 Utsiaiif of tin Ameuran Bar) The lattei 

that the first book of ])rac1ie(' {A tnoiran Preev- was a imdhod opmi only to young men of means, 

denis of Dcclnioiians) issmal from the piess as tin* pnyilege of entering the office of a lawyei 

Education in the Lair dariffg the Colonial of reputation could Ix' gained only by the pay- 
Period, — Under th(‘8(‘ no\el conditions — inent of a considerable^ tee A ])romis8on 
a new body of law slowly taking shape' in the imte' of (leorge Washington is still extant, 
customs of an isolateel coininuiiity, a bench unele'rtaking '' to ])ay .lame's Wilson, p]se] , oi 
composed of ministers, busine'ss men, anel oide'i on deunanel one* hundreel guineas, his 
gemtlemen ” haying iiei le'gal training or fea* for re'C(*i\ing my nejiliew^ Hiishrod Waslung- 
(‘xperience, with no re'peirteel deeasieins anel no tein as a student ed law' in his office ” The 
meligenous legal literature* — it is not to be* memoirs of the time* slieiw that as a me’thod eif 
wmneieied at tliat a, traine'el liar waes leuig in legal instruediein this syste'in Ic'ft much to be 
aiipearing Attoine'ys the*i(‘ wa*re' in plenty elesiied The lawyer was toei apt to regard 
in all the colonies, but these we're* fen the most the fee as compe*nsatie)n for enteimg the ofhee 
jiart men of no eelue*ation anel of little* chaiactei anel feir the privilege of reading the law books 
The first hiwye'is to a])pe‘ai in the* ce)lonial or the note's and briefs eif the office, and not 
cemrts were dere'lie*ts of the piofe'ssion in Kng- as calling for any personal insti uediein oi advice 
lanel, and, teiward the* lattei ])a?t e)f the* se‘ye*n- In some case's, it is true*, the* aiiange'ment took 
teenth century, an eiccasioiial banister of on the foim of a free a])])Tenticeshi]>, the in- 
rejnitatiein whom fate* had exiled from the* euinbent be'ing jiiivilegeel to aid m the* ^irejiaia- 
at ineisphe're eif the* Inns of (’e)Uit Then e*aily tiein eif e*ase‘s anel h'ss lieejuently to assist in 
in the new ceiitui^ yeiung Ameiicans eif geioel the'ii trial Hut the system must in all but 
family began in iiicie*asing numbe*rs to re'seirt the* e'xcejitiemal e'ase*s haAe been an unsatis- 
to Londem for an e'xpeiie'iu'e* e:)f Old Wenld life*, faedoi y one*, and the* lawyer gaineel his ediicatmn 
anel neit a le'w of the'rn teieik aehantage of the* in le*gal princijdes afte*r rathe*r than befeire his 
erppeirtunitie's there* alTeirde'e! te) juiisue* the* St uely aelmissieui to the bar IneU'eel, eve*ri uneie*] the 
e)i law' It IS significant e)f the* sjiiiit oi the* tune*, meist favoialih* e*ir cuinst ances the* eelucatmn 
in I'higland as w('ll as in the* e‘e)lonie‘s, that eif the student must have Ixm'ii eif the meist 
many of tlu'se hael ne) ])re)f(*ssie)nal aim, and that me*age'i e*haracte*i Afte'r all, the* boeiks avail- 
the law ])re*s('nte*d itse'lf to tlu'in as a biane*li able* W'e*re l(*w in niindie'i, anel until the appear’* 
e)f polite* learning suitable* for ge*ntle*men W'he) ance eif l^lae*kst one’s work in 1769, were* all of 
might leasonablv expee't to ])la\ a pieunine'nt a highh te'dinical e‘harae*tei 1 it tied on’s 
part in the pubhe* eii se)e*ial life* of the* time* Tennies anel (\)ke‘’s leaiiu'd luit cr‘ab))eel anel 
1’'he mstiue'tiem affoieleel in the time*-he)ne)ied unsystematic Coni nn ntaiies on Littleton weie* 
uiiiyeisities eif the common law, the* Inns e)l the wmrks gene‘iall> re'ceimmeneled, and to 
(''ouit, wars eif an insignificant char act e*!, but mejst students they must have ])re)t ed an ob- 
the cemrts eif law and chane*ei’y, ])ie'Side*el eite*! staede I’athei than an aiel to the* maste*rvof the 

by sucli me*n as Manstie*lel, KenveTii, Udleii- law' The'ii aitificial, hniite'd, anel fi'agnu'ntart 

borough, Thui’low', and Kldein, and illuminateel chai’acte*i, as well as the'ii iemote*ness fieirn the 
by the eloeiue'ne*e e)f Erskine*, Pitt , and (’amele'ii, ae'tual e*e)n(titions and the actual law eif the* 
W'ere them I’eal se*he)ols anel tei these* they le*- e*e)le)nu*s, iende*ie*el them iieculiaily unsuitable 

seirted There*, teio, wa*ie* the* ])iicele*ss boe>ks feii the* ust of stuelents To these* must be 

e)f the law anel the* exiiaiieling tie*asure*s eif the* aeleled e>ne* or tw'ei liooks em the* te*e*hnical 
law rejiorts, anel the*se they leael with an e*agei system of e'eunrnem law’ ])leaeling ol the day anel, 
interest whie*h, in this more seiphisticated anel jieihaps, a ehge*st oi abridgment of piecede'iits 
heavy-laden age*, wa* cannot easih uneh*rstanel The*re‘ was nothing in all this tei gi\e a cempu’e*- 
It IS saiel that something like tweiscoi’e* Anie'ii- he'iisive* \u'\\ eif the law’ or tei e'nable* one to 

e*an-born lawye*is w’ere* educate*d m Pmghind gras]) it as a sAst(*m or tei ledate* it tei the social 

])ii()r to 1760, and that 1 1 6 inoie* vve*ie* admit te*el hie* of the* time A few' eit the nmi’e favoreel 

to the Inns eif Ceiiirt iq r ) betwa'cn that elate stude*nts we'ie* inoie* fortunate in the range and 
and the close eif the Ke^ e)lutum ' - moie* than \arietv ejf the'ii studu's Je)hn Adams ree.ords 

two thirds of them from the* se)Uthe*in ceilemie's that he* reael the Institute.^ of Jiistinian, besieh's 

Apart from pi’n ate reaeling e)f the* tew' aece*s- othe*r weiiks on He)man Law, and (diaiicellor 

sible English beieiks and the* piae'tice* eif attend- Kent aeleh*d to these the study eif CJi'otius and 

mg court, two course's offering a nie)ie system- Puffendorf, Hapin’s Dissertations on the Lairs 
atic training were open ter the* hnv stuelemt eif and Customs of the Anglo-Saxons, and Sir 
the revolutionary ])(*riod He miglit secure MattheAV Hale’s Histonj of the ('onirnon Lair 

a position as cop,yist or assistant m the clerk’s Daniel We*bster’s le'admg inclueled all the 
office of some* inferior or higher court, or, if standard English beioks, and, m addition, the 
he had the m(*ans, he might e*nter the e)ffie*e eif works eif Vat tel, Burlainaqui, and Montes- 
VOL III ' 2u 667 
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quicu But those weio the exceptional men, 
in talent as well as in opportunity, and though, 
through their professional eminence, they 
exerted a marked influence on the course* of 
legal development, they could do little to affect 
the general standard of legal education 

It is a curious and interesting result of this 
wide diversity of training and equipment of the 
lawyers of the formative period in our legal 
development that both groups — the half 
educated through their defective grounding 
in the principles of the (jomnion law, the highly 
educated through their familiarity with the 
writings of continental jurists of tin* ])hil- 
osophical sort — contributed to maintain for a 
considerable time the freedom and flexibility 
ol American law It was not until the bai 
geneially as the result of a more thorough train- 
ing in the common law had become indoctri- 
nated with the spirit as well as the rules of that 
system, that our jurisprudence became, like 
that of the mother country, authoritative and 
inflexible In the meantime the restiicted and 
technical character of the education of tlie greater 
part of the bar had produced the unfoitunate 
(dfect of imparting to our law a certain hard 
and technical character which it has never lost 
Littleton and Coke and Hawkins {Pleati of the 
Crown) and Lilly (Entrie.^ and Doctrnia Plact- 
lamia) were not the most desirable teacheis foi 
a new society of freemen with a new woild 
to create And we may safely charge* to their 
influence the feudal survivals and the rigid 
and artificial legal reasoning which have done 
so much to hamper the free development of 
life in the western world 

The Influence of Blackslone — Two events 
of capital importance m the liistory of legal 
education in America marked the latter jiart 
of the eighteenth century the appeal anci* 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England and the institution of systematic 
legal instruction in colleges and schools of law 
That these two events were not unrelated wall 
appear in the seciuel It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the influence of Blackstone’s 
work on the bar or on the course of legal de- 
velopment in this country Its success was 
instantaneous, and it became at once the 
favorite, if not the only, textbook of the Ameri- 
can student Two years after the publica- 
tion of the fourth and concluding volume of 
the work in England it was republished in 
Philadelphia, and it is said that 2000 copi(*s 
of the work were immediat(*ly ab.soibed in 
the colonies before tin* outbreak of the Revo- 
lution Burke, in a speech delivered in 1775, 
to which reference has already been made, 
ventured the assertion that nearly as many 
copies of the Commentaries had been sold in 
the colonies as in England The reasons for 
this success are not far to seek The book 
made a varied appeal — to the sentiments 
as well as to the needs of the American student. 
Its panegyrics of Anglo-Saxon liberty and its 

f) 


denunciations of Noiman and Stuart tyianny, 
however turgid and unconvincing they may 
seem to the reader of a later date, awakened 
a responsive chord in the men of that time 
of revolt That the common law, instead of 
being the convenient instrument of despotism, 
was m spirit and in truth the guardian of the 
ancient liberties of the race, was a welcome 
revelation to the lay community as well as to 
th(‘ bar, while the legal profession acquired 
a new dignity as the inheritors of such a tiadi- 
tioii, the appointed guardians of its sacred 
flame The utilitarian merits of the work, 
a.s a tiustwoithy guide to a knowledge of the 
law, were not less conspicuous Though 
necessarily somewhat superficial, it was upon 
the* whole an accuiate presentation of the 
common law and equity systems as adminis- 
tered in Westminster Hall Ovei Coke and 
liittleton it had the advantage of being modern, 
untechmcal, and readable Its somewhat 
florid and balanced style did not repel the reader 
of the time of Gibbon and Burke, and even 
to-day it can, like them, be read with pleasuie 
as well as profit But, the chief merit of the 
woik, and that which gave it instant and com- 
plete command of the field of legal education 
was Its comprehensiveness and its systematic 
charactei In its pages it was possible for the 
first time to see the English law' as a whole, 
and, what is more important, as a connected 
whole, 1 elated in all its parts and inspired l)V a 
common spirit The law now had unity, r(*a- 
Hon, a soul, and Blackstone was its projihet 
But a prophet is more than a teachei , he is also 
an authoritv, and so it came to pass that tin* 
new book of the law was received not only as 
an indispensable means ot acquiring a knowd- 
edge of the law, but as the final and autliori- 
tative statenu'iit of its rules and principles 
But 111 the course of time its inspiration caim* 
to be questioned Professoi William (1 
Hammond, perhaps the most learned of the 
American commentators on Blackstone, tells 
us in the preface to his edition of the Com- 
mentaries (published in 1890) that “ upon all 
questions of private law, at least, this work 
stood for the law itself throughout the country, 
and at least for a gen(*ration to come exercised 
an influence upon the junsprudenci* of the new 
nation wliicli no other work has since enjoyed 
and to which no other work can possibly now 
attain ” 

But, it IS rathei with his position as a teach(‘r 
and with the indirect influence which he exeited 
on the development of the law as the result 
of forming the mind of the American bar, that 
we are now concerned, and here his authority 
was more enduring A knowledge of Blackstone 
was everywhere accepted as sufficient evidence 
of fitness for the bar The first effect of this 
was to set the law student free from the neces- 
sity of seeking a master or an office connection 
There could be no need of a teacher or a library 
for one who had the entire body of the law 
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within the compass of a single book, and that tradition The great European schools of 
a readable, understandable book It was, jurisprudence had scarcely a name in America, 
perhaps, to be expected that the law school, The civil law was an alien, and, to the average 
when it came, would put the Commentaries lawyer, an abhorrent system, bound up m 
m its proper place, as only one of many books some mysterious way with popery and the 
of the law which the student must master, but imperialistic system of the Continent It is 
the contrary was the case Blackstone may true that sporadic efforts were made in some 
almost be said to have been the father of the of the colleges (at King’s College in New York, 
k American law school He made it possible, and now Columbia University, in 1773, at the 
supplied it with the principal material for in- College of William and Mary in Virginia in 
struction As an illustration of the place actually 1779, at Yale College in Connecticut in 1789, 
occupied by the work in the teaching of the and at the College of New Jersey, now Prince- 
schools it 18 interesting to note that a inanu- ton Umversity, in 1795) to maintain courses 
script volume of the lectures delivered at the of lectures in the law of nature, international 
famous Litchfield Law School in Connecticut law, and the civil law, but these were feeble 
shows numerous citations of authority, but that beginnings, born out of time, and came to 
the references to Blackstone not only out- nothing The systematic teaching of the law 
number those to any other book, but may was to come from the profession, not from the 

be safely said to outnumber all the rest to- universities, and was to be born of the failure 

gether.” of the apprenticeship system, not of the scicn- 

It is, of course, obvious that the swelling tific or historical spiiit Indeed, it could not 
tide of legal literature during the past century, be otherwise As has elsewhere been said, 

and, still more, the enormous expansion of the academic instruction presupposes a body of 

law in that period, must have seriously affected organized knowledge, and that was lacking in 

the position of Blackstone’s work as the prmci- the law of the penod with which we are deal- 
pal source of legal knowledge Law students ing There was as yet no system — not even 
can no longer satisfy the demands of the bar a coherent body — of American law The 
by the easy process of reading that now ven- common law, then and now a half foieign thing, 
erable classic But it is certainly no exaggera- had indeed grown to be a well articulated, 
tion to say that by far the greater numb(‘r of developed system of law, but it had never 
the lawyers now living in this country read the been rationalized, systematized, and related to 
Commentaries as an important, if not essential, other legal systems or to ethics and the social 
part of their education for the bar, that in most sciences. There was an English law, but no 
cases it was the first law book placed in their English jurisprudence Accordingly, neither 
hands, and that their examination for admission in England nor in this country was it possible 
was, at least in part, based on it It still forms to teach the law of the land philoso])hically or 
apart of the regular work of instruction in per- systematically The result was that, as soon 
haps a majority of the law schools, and is an as the instructor undertook to teach the law 
important pait of the recommended reading as a connected whole, he found himself teach- 
in nearly all of them, while, of the multitude ing a single book — Blackstone’s Comrnen- 
of young men and women who still come to the taries Now, no system of academic instruction 
bar without a law school training, it is safe to can be based on a single book, however epoch- 
say that three fourths oi more read Black- making. Even the sacred books of the race 
stone in whole or in part In closing our ac- had to be developed by glossators into a litera- 
count with the greatest single influence on ture before they became fitted for this purpose 
education in the western world, let it be noted Perhaps the most interesting attempt to 
that we owe to it more than can be estimated make the law a su])ject of academic mstruc- 
m the establishment of a tradition of the unity tion at this period was made at Uolumbia 
of the law and a resultant general uniformity College As eaily as 1784 the tiustees of the 
and consistency m the law of the seveial college voted to establish a law school with 
states of the ' American commonwealth — a three professorships, viz “A professorship 
priceless boon, inasmuch as it has made for in the Law of Nature and Nations, a professor- 
national unity and social solidarity How ship in the Roman Civil Law, a professorship 
much of the eighteenth century that still m the Municipal Law ” Lack of means 
cumbers the law of the twentieth ‘we also owe prevented the carrying out of this ambitious 
to it, it would be vain to inquire The fault, project, but in 1793 it was found possible to 
if fault there be, is due not to Blackstone, but make a beginning, and James Kent was ap- 
to the undue persistence of the Blackstonean pointed to the first regular law professorship, 
tradition and for this our law schools are to This brilliant young man, then at the threshold 
blame ^ distinguished career, took up his 

Early Law Schools in America — It is a duties with energy and in a true scholarly and 
disappointment to discover that legal educa- scientific spirit. His was a noble aim, but was 
tion does not enter upon a new phase with the not destined to be realized In his first course, 
advent of the law school. Originating as it given in the fall of 1794, he was honored,” 
did, it was of course devoid of any academic he notes, “ by the attendance throughout the 
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course of seven students and thirty-six gentle- 
men, chiefly lawyers and law students, who did 
not belong to the college The next year he gave 
a more extended course to two students and 
his own clerk No students presenting them- 
selves for the third year, he tendered his 
resignation, which was accepted in April, 1793 
In 1823, after twenty-five years of distinguished 
public service as judge, chief justice and chan- 
cellor of the state of New York, he lesumed 
his chair at Columbia, which had in the mean- 
time remained unoccupied The fame which 
he brought back with him and the glowing 
importance of New York as a legal center drew 
to his lectures more students than had been 
attracted to his previous venture, but he soon 
wearied of the unaccustomed labor, and, after 
three years of service, again resigned his chair 
But the service of these years was not confined 
to the influence that the lecturer exerted on the 
few students who came under his immediate 
instruction, for they resulted in the jiroduction 
of the first systematic treatise on American 
law and one which was destined to hold that 
distinguished place to the end of the (entury 
It was in 1826 and 1827 that Kent embodied 
in printed form the lectuies which he had de- 
liyered during his second incumbencv of the 
professorship in Columbia C.ollege under the 
title Commentaries on Amencn?! Law While 
tins work of the American juiist did not take 
the legal profession by storm, as that of the 
great English commentator had done, and while 
it neyer took the place of the latter as the favo- 
rite textbook for students, it had, neverthe- 
less, an instantaneous and permanent success 
Though less systematic and less comprehensive 
than Blackstone's work, it was at once accepted 
as a clear, learn(‘d, and accurate exposition of 
the law of the land. As the only work which 
purported to cover the field of Ainencan law, 
it became the indispensable adjunct of the 
English work, and its graceful style commended 
it to the lay reader as well as to the legal pro- 
fession The permanence of its influence 
may be gauged from the fact that it has passed 
through fourteen editions (the last published in 
1896), and that it is still deemed a necessary 
part of every well equipped law library and 
is still frequently cited in the courts throughout 
the nation It is significant of the rapid 
growth of a consistent native jurisprudence 
under the influences above described that, by 
the end of the first quarter of the century, only 
forty years after the Revolution, a treatise 
on American law of a fairly comprehensive 
and systematic character should have become 
possible. The foundations of an American 
legal education were bepnning to appear — 
a consistent body of national law and a legal 
literature. 

The first of the schools which were destined 
to become the characteristic note of American 
legal education was founded in 1784 at Litch- 
field, Conn , by Tapping Reeve, a learned 


lawyer, who afterwards became Chief Justice 
of the iSuperior ('ourt of Connecticut It had 
a brilliant career of thirty-fiye years, in the 
course of which it educated ovei a thousand 
young men for the bar and carried on its rolls 
the names of many men who afterwards be- 
came famous in political and professional life. 
Its influence may be measured oy the fact that 
it diew its students from all parts of the coun- 
tiy from Maine to Ohio President Timothy 
Dwight of Yale College gives a favorable 
view of the character of the instruction im- 
parted in the school, saying, Law is here 
taught as a science, and not merely nor princi- 
pally as a mechanical business; not as a col- 
lection of loose, independent fragments, but 
as a regular, well-compacted system This 
was written in or about 1820, when the 
school numbered 40 students and was at 
the height of its influence It was probably 
to the rapid rise of the Harvard Law School 
after 1830 that the decay of the Litchfield 
school was due The New England of that 
day was incapable of supporting more than 
a single flourishing school of law The Harvard 
School, founded in 1817, led a precarious 
existence until the establishment of the Dane 
Professorship in 1830 This rendered it pos- 
sible to secure the services of Joseph Story, 
then a justice of the United Stat(\s Supreme 
Court, whose fame, with that of his distin- 
guished colleagues, John Hooker Ashmun and 
Simon Creenl(‘af, attracted students from all 
parts of the country, and soon made the Hai vard 
institution the leading law school in the United 
States In tlie UH'antime several other schools 
of temporary fame and of varying influence, 
perhaps a dozen in all, had come into existence 
and passed aw^ay These weie all small, and 
made little or no mark on their time One of 
the most famous of these, founded by Judge 
Samuel Howe at Noithampton, Mass , is re- 
corded as having flouiished from 1823 to 1829, 
with a yearly average attendance of ten stu- 
dents ” Well might the learned David Hoff- 
man of Maryland say of this period, “ In 
America alone a law student was left to his 
own insulated and unassisted efforts The 
comment of the author of A History of the 
American Bar, that “ the legal profession had 
not yet fully accept(*d the idea that law could 
be learned in a law school as well as in a law 
office'’ was to hold good for a long time to 
come 

The character of the instruction given in the 
schools of this period varied only with the 
genius and temperament of the instructor. 
So far as the scanty records of the time show, 
the methods employed were much the same 
in all Generally Blackstone's Commentaries 
was placed m the hands of the students and 
furnished the basis of instruction in the law 
as the “ regular, well-compacted system 
described by President Dwight This was 
supplemented by courses of formal lectures 
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on the several branches of tiie law as adnunis- 
tered in the United States, by weekly or more 
frequent ^'quizzes” on Blaekstone and on 
the lectures previously given, and by moot 
courts/’ usually conducted bv the insti actors 
In some instances, as at Litchfield, the whole 
ground, including the substance of Blaekstone, 
was covered in lectures, which the students 
were expected to commit to wilting St 
George Tucker, an eminent lawyer of Viiginia, 
made his lectures on Blaekstone, delivered at 
William and Mary College, the basis of a well- 
known edition of the Commcritatirs, published 
in 1803 The instruction in all of the schools 
was of a stiictly piofessional and utilitarian 
character, conhned to the law which the student 
might expect to encountei in liis subsequent 
practice, and included no legal histoiy, general 
jurisprudence, or civil law Occasionally inter- 
national law found a place in the cuirnmlum, 
and the momentous constitutional decisions 
of the time were commented on and discussed 
Such was the American law school of the peiiod 
of national expansion, and such it continued 
to be, in method and in spiiit, almost to the 
end of the century. 

The Nineteenth Centiay Law School Develop- 
ment. — But the law school movement was 
now on Between 1830 and 18()0 numberless 
schools of the geneial character of those de- 
scribed above sprang into existence, nianv of 
which proved to b(* p(*rmanont Among these 
were several of the unn crsity foundations wdiich 
have since become deseivedlv famous, such as 
the Law School of Yale C’ollegc m Ni‘w Haven, 
established m 1843, that of the Uiiiversitv 
of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, in 18.)2, of 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arboi in 
1859, and, in the same year, the Union (’ollege 
of Law of Chicago, which later became the 
Law School of Northwestern Univcisitv and 
the Columbia Law School in the Citv of New 
York There are no statistics available for 
this period, but the Report of the Comimssioner 
of Education for 1871 lists forty law schools as 
in existence at that date, with a total enrollment 
of 1722 students As only one of these was 
without a university connection, it is obvious 
that the record is incomplete There must 
have been a consideiable number of jirnatc 
schools of the type of the Albany Law Scliool 
(founded in 1851), maintained to satisfy a 
local need, which failed to attract the notice 
of the Bureau of Education This is, perhaps, 
the explanation of the fact that no law schools 
are reported for seventeen of the thirty-seven 
states which then comprised the Union The 
number of students was usually small, eight 
schools having less than a dozen each, and four- 
teen having twenty-five or less Only four of 
the total number had more than 100 students 
in attendance, the Michigan Law School, 
which had already assumed the preeminence 
which It was long to letain in the West, leading 
with 321 


But the movement for systematic insti action 
in the law had not yet gained the momentum 
which it was soon to acquire During the dec- 
ade from 1870 to 1880 only seven new law 
schools are reported, though the luimlicr of 
students had risen to 3227 By 1890 tlie number 
of schools had increased to fifty-four, with 5252 
students. There wore now eighteen schools with 
an attendance of 100 and upwards, th(‘ C Colum- 
bia Law School leading with 625 students and 
Michigan a good second with 587 The Har- 
vard Law School, which, under the administra- 
tion of Professor C (’ Langdell, had already 
entered upon the careei which was to make 
her for a generation the undisputed leader in 
legal education, had at that time 279 students 
eni oiled But the period of expansion had now 
come The irici easing volume and complexity 
of the law combined with the new and more 
exacting demands of the profession to demon- 
strate the inadequacy of the apprenticeship 
system, if such it can be called, and students 
flocked in increasing numbers to the existing 
law schools and demanded new ones In the 
dccad(‘ from 18t)() to 1900 the number of law 
schools nearly doubled (there were now 100), 
and the number of students increased 160 per 
cent 

The demand for new centers of legal instruc- 
tion must have been pretty well satisfied for 
the time being by the multiplication of schools 
in the last decade of the century, as only foui- 
teen new law schools have since comi* into 
existence But the swarm of stiKhmls contin- 
ues The 13,642 of 1900 had in 1910 become 
19,567, an increase of nearly 50 per cent The 
giowth in influence of the leading schools is 
attested by the fact that no less than sixty- 
hve have to-day over 100 students each, that 
thirty-eight have an enrollment of over 200 
each, eighteen of 3(X) and upwards, and ten of 
more than 400 The latest available leports 
give the Michigan Law School a student body 
of 897, Harvard of 810, the New York Law 
School of 763, the New York University of 688, 
and Columbia of 465 Two tliousand students 
are enrolled in the law schools of Chicago, and 
2500 in those of New York C'ltv 

Impieshive as tln^se figures arc, it would be 
easy to exaggerate their significance They 
do not indicate that the American lawyer has 
even yet fully accepted the idea that the law 
school IS a better place then the law office for 
acquiiing a knowledge of the principles of the 
law, but only that that idea is making its way 
in the profession R is safe to say that even 
to-day not less than two thirds of those 
who apply for admission to the bar have gained 
their professional training wholly or mainly in 
law offices Nowhere in the United States is 
attendance at a law school a prerequisite to 
admission to the bar The tradition that law, 
being an art- and not a science (for so the tra- 
dition runs), can best be acquired in the legal 
workshop survives with the notion that every 
661 
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free American, who is a male of full age and 
not yet convicted of ciime, is entitled to make 
his living by practicing law as well as in any 
other art or craft Both these traditions 
have still enough of vitality m them to hamper 
the course of legal education, but both are slowly 
yielding to the pressure of the time 

The same conditions which were driving law 
students in increasing numbers into the law 
schools conspired to make the schools more 
exacting in their demands upon the students 
who resorted to them These demands took 
on two forms — the requirement of a better 
general education and the raising of the stand- 
ards of instruction Down to the middle of 
tlie last century students were generally ad- 
mitted to the schools without examination and 
without any close scrutiny of their qualifica- 
tions for the study of the law The first an- 
nouncement of the Columbia Law School, 
published in 1859, provides that “ Any per- 
son of good moral character whether a graduate 
of a college or not, may be admitted to either 
of the classes No examination and no par- 
ticular course of previous study is required for 
admission It was not until 1876 that the 
additional reciuirement was made that the 
candidate must be at least eighteen years of 
age and have received a good academic edu- 
cation, including such a knowledge of the Latin 
language as is required for admission to the 
Freshman Class of this College ” — a standard 
which has now come to be general in the law 
schools of the country. Two influences, ema- 
nating from the profession have contributed 
to this result — persistent pressure from the 
American Bar Association (which, at its crea- 
tion in 1878 had provided for a Committee on 
Legal Education) and the general adoption by 
the courts of rules for admission to the bar pre- 
scribing a minimum of previous academic train- 
ing for all candidates Probably the demand 
of the legal profession on the law schools would 
have gone no further had it not been for an 
impulse communicated by the universities 
It IS significant of the movement of higher 
education in America that the law schools have 
almost from the beginning been university 
foundations Of the 114 schools reported 
for the year 1910, only 20 are without a uni- 
versity connection It is true that the rela- 
tionship IS in many instances only nominal, 
but even in such cases it tends to become real 
Though for reasons elsewhere given the influ- 
ence of the university spirit upon the law de- 
partment has been slow in asserting itself, it 
is making itself felt in increasing measure It 
is from this source that there has come a 
persistent and wide-felt pressure for a better 
preliminary education for law students. Har- 
vard led off in 1897 by instituting the require- 
ment of a college degree for admission to the 
law school of the university Columbia fol- 
lowed with the same requirement six years 
later, but has since' modified it in favor of a 


three years’ college course The movement has 
gone on steadily, and is still in progress. While 
Harvard is still alone in requiring a college 
degree, at least six law schools now require 
three years, ten or twelve require two years, 
and a dozen or fifteen one year of college study 
as a prerequisite to admission 

Coincidently with this development there 
has been a marked increase in the length of 
the law school course The earlier schools 
seldom gave more than a year’s instruction, 
but by the year 1880 thirty eight of the forty 
eight schools then in existence reported a two 
years’ course Of the 114 schools reported in 
1910, only two confess to a course of one year, 
thirty four having a course of two years and 
seventy eight of three years One of the most 
powerful influences in bringing about this 
rapid development of the law school course 
from two years to three was the Association of 
American Law Schools, organized by a group of 
representatives of the leading schools of the 
country in 1900, which after the year 1908 re- 
stricted membership in the Association to 
schools having a course of not less than three 
years leading to the first professional degree 
But the circumstance that has contributed 
most powerfully to the lengthening of the law 
school course, and one which is still operating, 
has been the geneial introduction into the 
schools of new methods of instruction involving 
a large increase in the time required to cover 
the 01 dinar y subjects of the legal curriculum 
Doubtles.s the “ case system ” of legal instruc- 
tion would have come sooner or latei in any 
event (it is at least as old as the common law), 
but its introduction at the critical period of 
legal education in America, which has been 
described above, was due to the genius of 
Professor C (’ Langdell of Harvard, who in- 
troduced it as the basis of instruction in that 
school when he assumed the position of dean 
in 1870 Based on the sound assumption that 
a system of law which has been developed by 
reported judicial decisions can best be studied 
in and through those decisions rather than in 
the writings of commentators and editors, the 
new method soon became a leaven which was in a 
short time to leaven the whole lump of legal edu- 
cation m this country. Properly employed, it 
became a powerful means of stimulating the 
interest of the student, and to the admirable use 
made of it at Harvard is to be attributed the 
second rise to greatness of that venerable seat 
of legal learning Harvard found her first dis- 
ciple in the Albany Law Hchool, which adopted 
the “ case system ” in 1889, and in 1890 it was 
introduced in the Columbia Law School. Its 
progress since that date has been rapid, and it 
IS now employed in a considerable majority 
of the law schools of the country 

The material equipment of the law schools 
has kept pace with their growth in size and 
in the intellectual graces. Most of them have 
separate buildings devoted to their use, and, 
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though some are still sadly doheient in libraiy twenty years ago “It is cvideni that nhr 
facilities, many of them have large and rapidly course of study in the schools is, with a very 
growing collections of law hooks Twenty few exceptions, conhned to the branches of 
only are without libraries ol their own, though practical private law which a student finds of 

these usually have access to the collections of use in the first vears of his practice It is the 

state or county libraries Thirty two more have technical rather than the scientihc or philo- 
less than 2000 volumes, but forty have libraries sophic view of law winch is taught “ 
of 5000 and upwards, twenty four of moi(‘ than England — In England the house of the 

10,000, ten of more than 20,000, and (‘ight of law has always been divided against itself 

more than 30,000 The Harvard Law Li- Even yet there is no promise there of that fu- 
brary, one of the most complete in the world, sion of theory and practice, of academic with 
contains 125,000 volumes technical training, whicli the universities, 

It is in the persistently professional charaeter through then control of professional educa- 
of the law school that we find tlie chief source tion, are promising us in America We may 
of Its strength and of its weakni‘ss ('ri^ated or we may not believe that the celebrated 
bv the profession and, for the most f>art, (‘viui liombard jurist Vaearius taught at Oxford in 
111 the university schools, conti oiled bv it, it the middle of the twelfth century (the evidence 
has kept in close touch with the admmistui- is fai fiom convincing), but certain it is that 
tion of the law, and has thus been prescivcd the study of that Romanized Roman law, 
from assuming too much of an academic which we call the canon law, flouiished at 
character The instruction, still foi the most both Oxford and C'ambiidge from an early 
pait given by lawyers in active practice', has period until prohibited by Henry VIII, and 
bt'cii of the most concrete, practical chaiacte'i that the study of tlie civil law, of almost equal 
In many of the schools the houis of instiuction antiquity, was by the same monaich encoui- 

ai<‘ still arranged with a view to peimitting aged bv the foundation* of professorships at 

the students to cany on their work in law both universities At the turn' when the Ro- 

ofhees at the same tiiiu', and it is safe to sa v that man law was sweeping everything before it on 
a majority of the students in the law schools the Continent, its study was pursued with 
avail themselves of the opportunitv so to do enthusiasm in England, and there were not 
This piaetiee' has not only militated against wanting those who anticipated a similar tri- 

th(‘ induence of th(‘ law school as a seat of umjih for it over the baibaious English law 

h'gal learning, but lias put a premium on But the eonimon law was a self-made, inde- 

methods of instrueticm which made th(' least pendent old body, with a way of its own Th(' 

possible demand on the time and eiieigv of the creation of lawyers, who saw nothing good in 

student Even in schools in which this practice anything of foreign oiigiii and nothing but evil 

does not obtain, the professional influence has in anything Roman, it was intienchcd in the 

generally been thiowii against legal studies of Inns of (Jourt Uiv ), where the members ()f 

a general or “ theoretical “ character and th(‘ bar and their students lived and studied 

against methods involving research The re- and disputed over the eases in the Year Books 

suit IS that even to-dav the curiiculum of tin' togethei Thus in England, as later in Amci- 

law school seldom includes aiiv subjects cxccjit ica, legal education was the work of the ae- 

those required for the bar examinations, and tiva* bar, and it is to this fact that Maitland 

these comprehend nothing but those braiiclu's {English Law and tlie Renaissance) attributed 

of the law which the lawyt^r is apt to requiie in that “ toughness ” of the common law which 

his daily practice Consequently few of the enabled it to resist and defeat the Romanizing 

schools have deemed it necessary or propc’r influences emanating from the universities 
to offer courses in the civil law, in legal lustorv Eiom that dav to this the two streams of legal 

(even in the history of our own legal system), learning have flowed on without mingling — 

in general jurisprildenec*, or even in public from the unn crsitu'S, the stream of legal 

law other than the law of lire fr'deral eonsti- science, philosophy, and liistory, from the 

tiition Even when they are given, sm h Inns of Com t, the sti earn of practical training 

studies are usually regarded as “frills” or which should fit men for the actual work of 

“extras’’ and are apt to be relegated to an the bai^ Sii John Fortescue, Chief Justice 

additional, postgraduate course which is of the Kings Bench in the reign of Henry \I, 

rarely taken. A few schools, like those of in his treatise Dc Laudibus Legum, Angliae, 

Columbia, North westcin, and now, perhaps, raises the question Why the laws of England, 

Harvard must be excepted fiom this eondemna- being so good, so fiuitfull and so commodious, 

tion a iiberalizmg influence, corning from a are not taught at the umversities, as the Civill 

school of political seiern'c or a department of and Canon Lawes are,” and he answers it, 

history or economies, having to a degree not very convincingly, by saying, “ In the uni- 

leavened the professional tradition iii those versities of England sciences are not taught 

institutions The statement of the Committee but in the Latin tongue; and the lawes of the 

on Legal Education of the Amencan Bai As- land are to be learned in three several tongues 

sociation contained in its Report of 181)2 ih as towittc, in the English tongue, the French 

true of conditions to-dav as it was of those tongue and the Latin tongue. . . . Where- 
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foro, while the lawes of England aie lt*arned lu be found in them; and wliereas in more ancient 
these three tongues, they cannot conveniently times there were exercises used in the Hall, 
be studied in the universities where only the they weie more for probation than for insti- 
Latm tongue is exercised Doubtless th(‘ tution, now even those aie shrunk into mere 
real reason is to b(‘ found in the learned Chief form, and that preserved only for conformity 
Justice’s fuither statement that the same to rules, that gentlemen by tale of appearances 
Lawes are taught and learned, in a certaine m exercises rather than by any sort of perform- 
place of publique or common studie, moie anccs, might be entitled to be called to the 
convenient and apt lor attayning of them than Bar ” 

any other University Foi this place of studie After the abdication of its teaching function 
IS situate me to the King’s C’ourts, where the the corporate bar left the students to their 
same lawes are pleaded and argued and judge- own devices The '‘lawes of England ” were 
rnents by the same given by Judges, men of not taught in the universities, and thus the 
giavitie, ancient in years, perfit and giaduate system of an oHice appienticcship grew up, 
in the same lawes Wheielore, oveiy day m the student becoming a pupil for two or thiee 
C’ouit, the students m those Lawes resort by years m the chambers of a conveyancer, 
great numbers into those C^nirts wherein the etjuity draftsman, or special pleader The 

same lawes are naid and taught as it were in lequirement of twelve terms (thiee years) of 
common scholes ” residence in the Inns of Court was satisfied 

The reference is to the Inns of Chancery by the eating of a certain number of dinners 
and tlie more famous Inns of Court, which in the Hall This was the state of legal edu- 
togetlicr constituted at that period “ as it cation in England from the middle of the seven- 
were an university or school of all commendable tecuith to nearly the middle of the nineteenth 

(lualities requisite for noblemen,” the charges century, when (in 1832) the great Society of 

being so high that “ the children onely of Noble Attorneys and Solicitors was formed, for the 

men doe studie the Lawes in those Inns ” A purpose, among other things, of providing for 
latei writei, Joseph Walton, Esq, Q C in a the education of its bianch of the piofession, 
papei lead before the American Bar Associa- and when (in 1840) the Benchers of the four 
tion in 1899, speaking of the great activity Inns of (’ourt established the Council of Legal 
of cor])orate life which the Inns displayed Plducation 

during the sixteenth and early seventeenth The modem ])criod of legal education in 
centunes, says, “The education of the stu- England coincides pretty nearly with what may 
dents was not left in the hands of salaried be called the second period in the development 
teacheis, but the Benchers (the goveimng of the law school in the United States, dating 
body of the Inns) and the Bar alike coojici- from about th(‘ ycai 1860 There, as here, it 
a(,ed in the work ” The fact that then as was due not to an awakening of the univei- 

now no man could practice at the English bar silies to a sense of their duty to the community, 

unless he had been admitted as a student at but to a conscious effort of the profession to 
one of the Inns of Court and had been in resi- secure a bettei eciuipment for the discharge 
dence the prescribed number of ten-ms fui- of its increasing responsibilities It is true 
lushes the final and convincing answer to the that the teaching of English law was intro- 
(piestion propounded by Sir John Fortescue. duced at Oxford as fai back as 1754, when Sir 
But the Inns were to fall upon evil days, William Blackstone deliveied his famous lec- 
As we have learned m America, instru(;tion tures there, but the experiment attracted no 
by “salaried teachers” has some advantages profe.ssional students, and exerted no direct 
over that imparted by busy members of the influence on legal education It was not until 
profession, and so it came to pass that the bar, the movement inaugurated by the Incorpo- 
which had created the system of legal educa- rated Law Society and the Council of Legal 
tion, through neglect destroyed its own off- Education of the Inns of Court liad gained 
spring By 1688 it was possible foi Roger considiTable momentum that the universities 
North to say. “Of all the professions in the awoke from their lethargy and (‘stablished what 

world, that pretend to book learning, none is may be called schools of law These include, 

so destitute of institution as that of the (’oni- besides the venerable studies in the Itoman law, 
mon Law Academick studies, which take in upon which the chief empliasis is still placed, 
that of the civil law, have tutors and jiio- courses in general jurisprudence', l^higlish con- 
fessors to aid them, and the students are en- stitutional law and history, international law, 
tertained in colleges under a discipline, in the and in the principal topics of English law. 
midst of societies, that are, or should be, de- Apparently these attract but few candidates 

voted to study, which encourages, as well as for the bar, and the legal profession, as of old, 

demonstrates, such methods in general as pursues its own course. The character of the 
everyone may easily apply to his own particu- instruction provided by the latter is krgely 
lar use. But for the Common Law, however, determined by the time-honored division of 
there are societies which have the outwanl the professional field between the two distinct 
show or pretense of Collegiate Institution, orders of solicitors and barristers The hon- 
vet in reality nothing of that sort is now to orable societies which const ii life tin* four Inns 
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of Court are gilds of hamstiM^, and llu' educa- 
tion provided by them is confined to candi- 
dates for the bar in the restricted English 
sense of that term It was to meet the demand 
for more systematic training for the neglected 
sohcitor’s clerk that the Incorpoiated Law 
Society (now the Law Society of the United 
Kingdom) has instituted examinations to t(‘st 
the proficiency of students in the princij)l(*s 
of law and procedure C^uiti' recimtlv th(‘ 
society has also opened sonu* C()urs(‘.s of in- 
struction M(‘anwhil(‘ in th(‘ Inns ofCoiiit tlie 
potential bairister may, if 1h‘ so d(‘sires, puisu(‘ 
courses of lectures in the whol(‘ fiehl of lOnglisfi 
law as well as in Roman law, .iuiisi)rudenc(\ and 
international law But he is not recpiired to 
do so, and it is reported that he seldom does 
The new university foundations in J^ondon, 
and several of the provincial centers — Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, and 8hefh(‘ld — 
have also set themselv(‘s, soint'what feebly 
as vet, to the teaching of th(‘ law of the land 
The looseness and lack of consistency of the 
scheme of legal education in England lendcas 
it a difficult task to desenbe it as a whole, oi 
to characterize it fairly It s(‘eins as yet to 
be without form and yoid The two okhn 
universities are still out of the ciirient of pio- 
fessional influence' The'ir emphasis is still on 
the law of the dead past rath(‘i than of the 
living piesent,and they hay(‘ not sought to es- 
tablish any relation between th(‘ two Then 
courses in English law aia* too general in chai- 
actei to be of much use to tin* professional 
student, and it is doubtful if In* would a\ail 
himself of them if they weie peifectly adapt (‘d 
to his purpose The* tradition of the bar 
still strongly favors a “ practical ” (‘duca- 
tion, obtained principally in a law office, 
with enough reading of the standaid text- 
books to enable tin* student to pass t,h(* prt*- 
scribed examinations As it is of no particular- 
advantage to him to atti'iid law h'cturi's, 
he IS in general content to do without them 
It is reported that the total number of law 
students registered in the universitK-s and th(‘ 
Inns of C'ourt does not exceed 2000, a much 
smaller numbei than the Inns alone harboied 
in the sixteenth century The lectuies in thi' 
Inna, like those in the umyeisitii's, aie foi 
the most part of the didactic sort, oftt*n con- 
sisting of dictation The case method,” 
which is revolutionizing the teaching of law in 
America, is spoken of with res])(*ct, but is no- 
where employed It may be added that there 
is no uniform standard of preliminary education 
for law students, that the courses of insti’uc- 
tion arc short, — not mor-e than a year being 
devoted to the English law in most schools, — 
and that, excepting in the older univ'ersities, 
the instruction is for the most part given by 
members of the active bar The only ‘^sys- 
tem ” that can be detected is the system of 
examinations These are substantially the 
same in all the universities, in the Inns of 


Ck)uit, and in the Law Society, and are said to 
be of a rigorous charactei. 

It is apparent that much lemains to be done 
to make the legal education of England 
the efficient, instrument of legal progress that 
the times dt'inand But we are told that there 
is much ground for encouragement, that the 
bai is awakening to the need of reform, that 
the universities and Inns ar(‘ feebng the in- 
fliK'nce of the Amencan renaissance of the last 
two decades, and that a new Society of Public 
Teachers of Law in iMigland and Wales has 
lecently been foinied to organize and push 
forward the woik of legal education in the 
mother countiy of tin* common law As Pro- 
fessor Hazeltine of Uambridge says, These 
are happy auguries for the future ’’ 

The Continent of Europe — The American 
law school has for more than fifty years held the 
admir-ation of the profession in England, and 
has received unstinted praise fiom the leaders 
of that kindred bar- - a fact which a cornpaii- 
son between the conditions of legal education 
in the tw'o countru's serves to explain But 
no such acidaim comes from Uontinental juiists. 
For them llu' Amencan system, even at its 
best, falls lamentably shoit of that ideal ot 
sound scholarship wdiich informs the legal edu- 
cation of the Continental countries of western 
Euro])e As the inherit ois of a tiadition of 
woild law, wdiich was itself only the expression 
of natural law% a law written in the constitu- 
tion of man, the ] mists of Europe cannot regard 
the study of any isolated legal system, however 
deyelo])ed and comiilete in itself, as in any 
])ioper si'iist' a scientilic performance To 
th(* French oi tlu' (iennan student, w’ho re- 
gards his polity as only a liaginent of a world 
ordei, the self-contained, self-satisfied attitude 
of the English and American lawyer seems nar- 
low and piovincial It w-ould be as reasonable, 
as scientific, to study the institution of the 
family wuthout reference to the society of 
which it forms a part as to study the law- of a 
given community without reference to the 
geneial law Ilencc' the C'ontmental student 
lefuses to be impressed with our claim that by 
making tlu' study of the cases the basis of legal 
instruction wa‘ have made our teaching of the 
law^ scK'iitific ll(‘ answers that a scientific 
method do(‘^ not of itself make a science He 
insists that tin- content ol a subject of study 
IS as important as the method of investigation 
employed u])on it, and that until we have, 
thiough a new birth of scholarship, related our 
law to that of the rest of the civilized world, 
past and present, and to the ethical and social 
sciences, we shall never have a legal education 
worthy of the name 

This description of the conditions which 
have formed the ideal of legal scholarship on 
the Continent and determined the character 
of the legal education which there prevails 
points back of the universities to an ordei of 
ideas of which they are m part the fruit and 
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in part the preservers As liis law was the 
law of imperial Rome, the Continental lawyei, 
had there been no universities, eoiild not hav(‘ 
failed to conceive of the law that he was called 
upon to administer as only a part of the general 
European law The law student acquired a 
knowledge of his own law through the studj^ 
of the Roman law. But here the university 
was a necessary instrumentality The law to 
be learned was not an indigenous common law, 
as in England, but a system handed down and 
“ received,” set forth in a language which only 
the learned know, and expounded in writings 
of great erudition which only the learmal could 
interpret and expound. And thus, as the 
only depository of this learning and of the texts 
anil other material on which it was based, the 
university became the seat of legal instruction 
Its instruction was and enough at hrst — the 
scholastic interpretation of the inspired texts 
and of the scarcely less inspired gloss which 
encrusted it But with the Renaissance a n(‘w 
spirit entered into the teaching of law, as into 
every other department of university educa- 
tion, and it was broadened and enriched by the 
studv of philosophy and of general principles 
of jurisprudence But it was not until tlu* 
nineteenth century that the despised local law 
came to be accounted worthy of a place in the 
university curriculum, and not until the last 
quarter of the century that it was received as 
of equal worth and dignity with the Roman law. 
The new value which, under the reviving spirit 
of nationalism, has been put on the local common 
law m all continental countries and especially in 
Germany has contnbuted powerfully to this le- 
sult 

Germanij — But the European universities 
are not only the recognized seats of legal leain- 
ing; they are also, through their relations to 
the government, the official gateways to the 
public service Through them and in no other 
way IS admittance gained to the bench, the 
bar, the high offices of state This is pr(‘- 
eminently true of the universities of Germany 
which have long enjoyed the monopolv, and 
it is not too much to say that they have fairly 
earned it, through the combined practical and 
scientific character of the edu(;ation afforded 
by them. The student matriculates at the 
university at the age of eighteen or nineteen on 
the completion of his course in the secondaiy 
school {Gymnasium) His studies, which cover 
the whole range of German as well as Roman 
law, include also international law, the philos- 
ophy of law, comparative juiisprudence, general 
and German legal liistory, and political science, 
and can usuallv be completed in three years 
The instruction is mainly by lectures, with 
little or no discussion, though these are sup- 
plemented by seminars and 'pracUca for the 
more advanced and ambitious students The 
lectures and other exercises are admittedly of 
a thoroughly scientific character, involving 
at every stage the consideration of principles 


of a geneial and fundamental character The 
student is encouraged to avail himself of the 
courses in philosophy (including ethics), logic, 
economics, and sociology given under the aus- 
pices of the faculty of philosophy, and it is 
said that few of them neglect to do so On the 
completion of his course the student is sub- 
jected to a rigorous examination covering all 
the work done by him If he is a candidate for 
the doctor’s degree, he submits a disserta- 
tion on some topic in the law to which lie has 
giv(*n special attention 

The course of ” theoretical ” instruction 
heie outlined is the same for all law students, 
but there is a further course of “ practical ” 
instruction winch varies more or less according 
to the carein which thi' referendar, or graduate, 
intimds to jniisue It will be borne in mind 
that in Germany the law is studied not only as 
a jireparation for legal jiractice, but for the 
bench (there a separate profession) and for 
oth(‘r Iminches of lh(‘ public seivicc To con- 
fine our atlention to the bench and bar, it may 
be said that the candidate foi the lattei is re- 
quiied to spend not less than four years, and 
the candidate foi the foimer fiom eight to nine 
years, in the service of the state, as an assessoi 
or assistant; in the courts and in other legal 
])ositions, always under supervision and in- 
struction, at t,h(‘ end of which time he again 
submits himself to an examination to test Ins 
fitness foi the seivice for which he offers him- 
self Then and not until then is the systematic 
l(»gal education complete 

France — The uniformity which, combined 
with a wide range of freedom in the election of 
courses and instructors, characterizes the sys- 
t(‘m of university instruction in law in Germany, 
IS lacking in the French universities The 
system which there obtains is one of great 
flexibility, adapting itself to that one of the half 
dozen or more branches of the legal profession 
which the student proposes to enter Never- 
theless, as all but a conqiaratively small num- 
ber pursue the complete course of study lead- 
ing to the degree of licentiate in law (licence en 
drod), the more lestncted courses which pre- 
pare for the lower grades of the profession, 
(a VO ids j notaiies, and hmssiers) may be neg- 
lected The student who aspires to become 
an avocat oi magistrate, or, indeed, to enter 
any of the higher grades of the public service, 
matriculates at the university, as in Germany, 
on the completion of his course in the Iyc6e or 
secondary school He is a year or two younger 
than the German student, but is more serious- 
minded and wastes little or no time in getting 
down to work The character as well as the 
scope of the instruction imparted is well ex- 
pressed in a paper on The Teaching of the 
Law in France,” read by Thomas Barclay of 
the French bar, before the American Bar As- 
sociation in 1899 The teaching of the pro- 
fessors (of whom there are thirty eight in the 
law faculty of Paris), he tells us, is distrib- 
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uted with a view to enable the htudent to 
take the degree of licence en droit at the ter- 
mination of an ordinary three years’ course of 
university study There is an examination at 
the end of each year, and no student for the 
degree of licence can enter for either of the three 
examinations out of their prescribed order 

“ The subjects of the first year’s study are 
as follows . Roman laiv — the lectures on tins 
subject embrace the whole of the legal insti- 
tutions of Rome, with a view to initiating the 
student into the part which history plays in 
the development of law Hifttory of French 
civil and constitutional law — here the idea is 
to awaken in the student that interest in tradi- 
tion, and at the same time that critical under- 
standing of laws by reference to their origin, 
which will bring him to respect their character 
without making him a slave to their form 

‘‘ In the same order of ideas there is a course 
of lectures for the first year’s student in Political 
Economy, treated with regard to the current 
development of legislation, on the assumption 
that he will be enabled to understand a law 
better if he sees the reason for it Lastly is 
included about one third of the contents of 
the Civil Code in which the lecturer endeavois 
again to exjilain why the law is as it is, and, 
as far as possible, to connect its provisions with 
the ethical basis upon which it rests 

“ The second year’s study includes another 
one third approximately of the matters treated 
in the Civil Code The study of Roman law 
continues, but in this year it is treated with 
special reference to what contemporary Fiench 
law has borrowed from it In this vear also 
the student must attend lectures on criminal 
law, administrative law, and public international 
law 

'' In the third year he takes the remaining 
one third of the contents of the civil code, and 
commercial law, private international law and 
civil procedure ” 

Though this university training, culminating 
in the licence en droit, is a necessary stage in 
the evolution of the French lawyer, he is not 
entitled to call himself an avocat or to practice 
as such in the higher courts until he has also 
devoted three years to assiduous attendance 
at the hearings in court ” and has carried on 
practical work and discussions under the direc- 
tion of the “ Order of Advocates ” 

Other Countries — The legal instruction in 
other continental universities does not differ 
in important respects from that given in Gei- 
many and France In some more attention 
is paid to the philosophy of law and to general 
and comparative jurisprudence than in others, 
and in the universities of Austria and Italy to 
economic history and theory, to social legisla- 
tion or to ecclesiastical law, but the spirit which 
animates them is everywhere the same Law 
is treated as a branch of social science, haying 
its roots in ethics and in the history of civiliza- 
tion, and accordingly as a true university 


discipline to be studied in th(‘ spirit ol scliolai' 
ship and science The only conspicuous delect 
in the continental scheme of legal education 
IS its complete neglect of that great system of 
the common law which divides the hegemony 
of the western world with the Roman law 

G W K 
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LAW, WILLIAM (1686-1781) — English 
divine and mystic, born near Stamford in 
Northamptonshire He graduated at Cam- 
bridge in 1705, and was ordained in 1711. 
Owing to his Jacobite views, he was deprived 
of his degrees in 1713 As a non-juror he was 
excluded from jireferments in the Church. 
Law was a prolific writer in the field of theology, 
and for one work, Christian Perfection, he re- 
ceived a gift of £1000, with which he founded 
a school for girls at King’s Cliffc In 1745, 
through the help of the widow of one of his 
admirers and a friend, he founded a school for 
boys and almshouses at King’s Cliffe. Law 
and his two friends lived as nearly as possible 
according to the principles laid down in his 
most important work, A Serious Call to a 
Devout and Holy Life (1728) Here he devotes 
some chapters to education, and attacks the 
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prevailmp; system as teiidiuK to piide, \am- 
glory, and ambition. The only basis of edu- 
cation is Christianity; hence humility and 
meekness are its ends The method accord- 
ingly should be the study of the experiences of 
men who have led Chi istian lives In the same 
way girls should not be trained uj) to value 
nothing but personal beauty, rather should 
they learn to li\e for their own sakes and tlu‘ 
service of God And it was along these lines 
that the Rulrs to be observed by Chris at the 
King's Cliff e School were drawn up While 
Law’s works have been neglected, his influence 
may be measured by the woik of the Wesleys, 
Whitofield, and other evangelical leaders who 
frequently visited him. 
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LAWN TENNIS — This game is verv 
modern in its present form, though it had its 
prototypes in comparatively distant ages 
There are records showing that crude games 
of the lawn tennis ty))e were played in Italy 
and m France several hundreds of years ago 
One of these crude games, la longue paume 
of the French, was cairied to England, and was 
probably tlu‘ forerunner of modern lawn tennis 
In 1874 Major Wingfield introduced a game 
under the name of sphairistiJcc, which was 
gradually modified and the name changed to 
lawn tennis, and in 1877 definite rules were 
drawn up and the first championship contest 
held Since 1877 lawn tennis has spread 
throughout hhiglaud, the British colonies, 
America, Fiance, — everywhere, m fact, where 
two or threi‘ Englishmen are gathered togethei 

The leasons for the great populanty of this 
game are many It requires but a small piece 
of level ground, it is adapted to both sexes, 
all ages, and various degrees of strength; it is 
intensely interesting, it may be played by two, 
three, or four persons, and, like croquet and 
golf, it IS a distinctly social game One of the 
most difficult prolilems in physical education 
IS to teach students m our schools and colleges 
forms of exercise which may be kept up after 
graduation Lawn tennis fulfills this condition 
m a larger measure than any other game or 
sport The popularity of lawn tennis is attested 
by the fact that it is the most widespread game 
in the colleges and secondary schools of the 
United States, 97 6 per cent of the colleges 
have from one to fifty-two tennis courts 

A tennis court may be laid out on a smooth 
lawn or a surface of clay and gravel. The 
dimensions for a single court (for two players) 
are 27 by 78 feet, a double court (for three 
or four players) is 36 by 78 feet It is necessary 
to have at least 8 feet clear on each side anil 
20 feet at each end The directions for laying 
out tennis courts, the rules of the game, and 


othei kinds of information concerning the con- 
duct of tournaments, etc , are described in 
detail in the Lawn Tennis Guides published 
annually (Boston, Mass). 

G. L. M. 
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LAWRENCE COLLEGE, APPLETON, 
WIS. — A coeducational institution founded 
in 1848 as an acadeinj" with the title Lawrence 
Institute In 1819 tlio title was changed to 
Lawrence University, and in 1908 to Lawrence 
College Collegiat(‘ music, expression, and art 
departnmnts are maintained The entrants' 
requirements are fifteen units The college 
offers a four-year couise leading to the degiee 
of A B A pre-engineenng course fitting stu- 
dents to continue a professional course at the 
University of Wisconsin is also offered. There 
IS a faculty of forty-three members The 
enrollment of studimts in 191 1-1912 w'as 450 in 
the college. 

LAWS, SCHOOL — See Legislation, 
Educational, School Laws and Decisions 

LEACH, DANIEL (1806-1891) — School 
siiiierintendeiit and textbook author, born at 
Bridgcwatei, Mass He received his sccondaiy 
school training at the Bridgewater Acadeni^^ 
and was graduated fiom Brown University in 
1830. For several years he taught in the public 
schools For ten years (1838-1848) he was 
principal of the Classical High School at 
Roxbury (Boston) From 1848 to 1855 he 
was one of the agents (supervisors) of the 
State Board of Education of Massachusetts, 
and from 1855 to 1884 he was city superin- 
tendent of the schools of Providence, R I 
He was active in the educational associations 
of New England, and was a frequent contributoi 
to educational journals He published three 
textbooks — an arithmetic, a spelling book, 
and a geography. W S M. 

LEANDER CLARK COLLEGE, TOLEDO, 

lA. — A coeducational institution founded in 
1856 under the auspices of the United Brethren 
Church at Shueyville and moved to its jircsent 
location m 1881 It maintains an academy, 
college of liberal arts, teachers' course, music, 
business, elocution, and fine arts courses 
The entrance requirements are about fourteen 
units The college confers the A.B , A.M., and 
M S , the two latter on completion of a year's 
residence and the presentation of a thesis In 
1910-1911 the enrollment was 262 students, of 
which 78 were in the college The faculty 
consists of eighteen members 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES — See A(’\DEMiKh, 
iNftTiTUT DE France; Scientific Societies, 
Germany, Education in, and artiol(*s on 
other national systems 

LEARNING. — The process whereby (‘X- 
periences are gained which function effectively 
in meeting new situations This process may 
take many different forms, and what is popu- 
larly called learning is usually a complex process 
involving many of these forms All learning 
presupposes on the part of th(‘ learner a stock 
of innate dispositions and instinctive tiuidencies 
which are the foundation for all acquired 
responses 

The simplest type of learning is the forma- 
tion and development of perceptual processes 
The stimulation of the sense organa is both 
logically and genetically the beginning of the 
learning process. Such stimulation leads to 
the organization of percejitual experiences 
The importance of building upon such a con- 
crete foundation has been frequently em- 
phasized in educational theories, but there is 
always a tendency to fall back upon the sym- 
bolic and formal without a sufficient concrete 
perceptual basis True perceptual develoi> 
ment demands much more than mere pres- 
entation of the objects of the external world 
to the pupil It cannot be taken for granted 
that children will recognize the true character 
of objects thus presented Perceptual develop- 
ment demands the careful analysis of objects 
into their elements through observation and 
the fusion of these elements into new wholes 

The second type of learning is the acquisition 
of bodily habits, which frequently goes forward 
in connection with the progress of perceptual 
learning just mentioned Habits may arise 
directly from instincts, in which case theie is 
little, if any, of the learning processes involved 
They may also arise by the method known as 
that of “ trial and success ” This method of 
learning is typical of both man and the lower 
animals An unusual situation, or one for 
which no organized response is already present, 
calls forth diffuse movements, some of which 
are accidentally successful and tend, therefore, 
to be repeated, while the unsuccessful move- 
ments are gradually eliminat'd and an habitual 
mode of response established The oldei 
education neglected this aspect of the learning 
process, which is emphasized in the modern 
subjects of manual training, drawing, etc 

The acquisition of language, written and 
spoken, is the most important of all human 
habits, because of its connection with the third 
type of learning, which belongs essentially 
to man, namely, the acquisition of power of 
response through the medium of ideas Ideas 
are transmitted by means of language and n*- 
tained by means of memory; hence, the popular 
use of the term ‘‘learning'’ as equivalent to 
memorizing. 

In the work of the schoolroom most of these 


forms of learning are combined Dh' piocess 
of learning to read, for examph*, involva's the 
jierceptiial recognition of words and sentences, 
the motor responses of eye and voice, and, if 
the reading is not merely mechanical, the ac- 
quisition of ideas E. H. C. 
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LEAVES OF ABSENCE By this is meant 
leaves of absence foi a term, or vear, granted to 
teachers, for good reasons and frequently on 
partial pay, their positions being held for them 
until their return Such leaves of aiisence are 
common in the larger umveisities, where the 
sabbatical leave is a well-established institution 
In such institutions the teacher is allow'cd to 
spc'iid each seventh year in absence on one half, 
two thirds, three fourtlis, and sometimes on 
full pay III R f<"w of our larger institutions 
the half-sabbatical is also allowed, a half-veai 
on partial pay being allowed aftei each three 
years of service In the smallei eollegi's and 
in the state normal schools sucli leaves on pay 
are seldom granted, and, when granted, are 
more irequentlv granted foi long and meri- 
torious service than as a regular privilege for 
all As the salary of the instructors in sindi 
institutions is usually so small that they can- 
not afford to take vacations at their own ex- 
pense, such lea\ os of absence for study are 
seldom takt'ii except by young instructors 
who are Irving to coinjilete their studies for a 
universitv degree The result is that these in- 
stitutions suffer because their instructois lack 
contact with men in their own hues in other 
and in largci institutions The summer ses- 
sion of the largei universities, however, is doing 
much to remedy this defect 

In the public schools such h'aves of absence 
for study and travel are confined eiitirelv to a 
few large cities JMan^’ cities are so fai neglect- 
ful of their own interests that they refuse to 
grant leaves oi absence to their own teachers, 
even when thev are willing to travel and study 
at their owui exjiense In a few cities, such as 
Boston and Rochestei, the plan of gi anting 
to teachers a year oil from time to time' foi 
purposes of travel and study has been adopted, 
but the number of such cities is as yet very 
small Both Boston and Rochester provide 
for vacations for purposes of travel and study 
after seven years of service, on half pay, and 
Boston has provided further for years of rest on 
full pay for long and meritorious service A 
few other cities, as for example Omaha, have 
adopted the plan of granting leaves of absence 
for study to those teachers who are willing to 
take I heVn at their own expense, and, in lieu of 
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any pay while absent, granting salary increases 
on the basis of such study on the return of 
the teachers to the school system Probably 
few things would be of greater value to teachers 
in the elementary schools of our cities than an 
occasional year off on partial pay for purposes of 
travel or study, and the extension of the plan 
of sabbatical leaves is one of much importance 
Certainly leaves of absence without pay for any 
worthy educational purpose ought to be granted 
cheerfully by Boards of Education 

E. P C 

LEAVING CERTIFICATE — A form of 
certificate granted to pupils m elementary or 
secondary schools, carrying with it certain 
privileges In elementary schools such certifi- 
cates indicate that the pupils have completed 
certain required work, years, or courses, or 
have been in regular attendance for a certain 
time, and are usually used as permits to go out 
to work Such a certificate has been m exist- 
ence in France for thirty years, where it is 
given, on the basis of a public examination, to 
those pupils who have completed the primary 
school course and have reached the minimum 
age of eleven years The examination covers 
only the subjects studied m the elementary 
schools up to the completion of the cours rnoyeriy 
and the certificates awarded {cerhjicat d'etudef^ 
elementaire) are much esteemed by French 
children and parents, and are almost a pre- 
requisite for employment of any kind An- 
other certificate marking the attainment of a 
somewhat higher stage is the certificat d^ etude 
pnrnaire mpSneure (Sec France, Edik’a- 

TION IN ) 

In England local authorities may frame by- 
laws regulating the total or partial exemption 
of pupils from school attendance, and in addi- 
tion may insist that such pupils obtain from 
an Inspector of the Board of Education a 
certificate of proficiency to the effect that a 
candidate has attained the standard of the 
grade which he should have reached by age 
No certificate is granted below the fourth 
standard or grade The whole matter is now 
under consideration of the authorities 

In the United States there is no certificate 
as such, though the elementary school, or gram- 
mar school diploma, granted almost every- 
where, is in effect a somewhat similar certificate, 
but much less highly esteemed by both pupils 
and employers than is the case in France 
Diplomas of graduation are commonly granted 
to those who complete the eighth grade (in 
some cases still the ninth) of city schools, and 
generally the ninth grade (though frequently 
the eighth, and, in some parts of the South, the 
sixth) in rural schools In most cases diplomas 
signed by the city or county superintendent 
of schools, or the county board of education, 
are issued to the graduates, and graduating 
exercises of a somewhat formal character are 
very frequently held. To many this marks 


the completion of their school course, and the 
diploma thus becomes for them a leaving certifi- 
cate The diploma has an academic value 
almost entirely, and is of use to the pupil only 
in case he or she desires to enter a high school. 
In itself it IS seldom required or asked for as a 
prerequisite to employment, and no such im- 
portance 18 as yet placed on its possession as is 
the case in France 

So far as leaving certificates are granted, 
they partake of the nature of work certificates, 
or age and schooling certificates These are 
granted in almost all states where a child- 
labor law is strictly enforced, and they thus be- 
come a prerequisite for employment in the case 
of young persons A common form is a 
certificate from the school authorities, stating 
the pupil’s age, and certifying that he is entitled 
to employment at certain kinds of labor and 
for certain hours Pupils from fourteen to 
sixteen are commonly required to hold such 
permits, and all illiterate minors, over sixteen, 
in some states must present evidence of at- 
tendance at evening schools to be entitled to 
employment in the day time These certifi- 
cates must be kept on file by the employer, 
and exhibited, on request, to attendance 
officers and labor insjiectors Massachusetts 
presents an excellent example of the employ- 
ment of this kind of a leaving certificate Two 
other forms of such permits, or certificates, arc 
commonly granted One is a permit to school 
children, usually between the ages of twelve 
and fourteen only, granted by the school au- 
thorities or the juvenile court judge, on evidence 
of parental need for the labor of the children, 
permitting them to engage m certain forms of 
light labor during certain specified hours 
Badges are sometimes used, as in the case of 
the New York City newsboys The other form 
of labor permit or certificate is that permitting 
children who have been in regular attendance 
at school during the preceding year to engage 
in certain forms of labor during the summer 
or other vacation Such permits state the age, 
define the time limits of the vacation, and 
specify the kind of labor permitted. (See 
Child Labor, England, Education in, 
France, Education in. Part Time School 
Attendance ) 

Leaving certificates from secondary schools 
are usually granted to candidates who have 
reached at least the age of sixteen and have 
attained a certain standard in secondary 
school subjects Most frequently such certifi- 
cates serve to exempt their holders from other 
examinations required for entrance into the 
universities, or certain professions, eg in 
England, accounting, medicine, architecture, 
etc. School leaving certificates may be granted 
by the State, as in Germany and France, or by 
universities, as in England and America In 
Germany there are two types of leaving certifi- 
cates, the Einjdhngenschein, or certificate for 
admission to one year of military service, 
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granted at the end of a six-year course in a 
secondary school, and the Abiturientenprufung 
(q,v,), granted at the end of a full nine-year 
course. In France the leaving certificate is 
the BaccalaurM (qv) In England there are 
numerous examining bodies which grant such 
certificates; the moat prominent are the Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board, the Joint Matricu- 
lation Board of the Northern TTni versifies, 
the University of London, and the C'ollege of 
Preceptors Each university also conducts its 
own matriculation examinations and system 
of school inspection, and in many cases tiie 
certificates granted are equivalent to leaving 
certificates The tendenev to establisli sona^ 
system of interrecognition of certificates is 
at present being considered under the Board 
of Education, but there is not much likelihood 
that any general, state-wide ceitificate, con- 
ducted by the central board, will be intro- 
duced (See England, Board of Education, 
(Consultative Committee, Fropomh for a Si/s- 
tern of School Certificates, London, 1904 , and 
Report on Examinations in Secondary Schools, 
1911 ) In America school leaving celtlficate^ 
ai(' found commonly in the Middle West and 
the West, along with the general svstem of 
accnaliting schools 

See Aca'REDiTED Schools , Enoland, Edc- 
evnoN IN, Examin \TioNs , Fii\N(’L, Edi - 
c\Tio\ IN, (rERMANY, Edec^ation in; and 
other national systems 

LEAVING SCHOOL — See Compulsory 
Attendance; Retardation and Elimination 
OF Pupils; Leaving Certificates 

LEBANON UNIVERSITY, LEBANON, 
OHIO — A coeducational institution organiz<‘d 
in 1855 as the Southwestern Noimal School 
The present title was adopted in 1907, and in 
1908 bv an act of the Ohio legislature the 
university became a part of the citv si^hool 
system, supported by city tax Colleges of 
liberal arts, of business methods, fiiu‘ arts, a 
college for teachers, a school foi agricultuii*, 
summer school, preparatoiy school, and a uni- 
versitv extension department are maintained 
More than 4000 students have receivi'd a pait 
of their education in this institution 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, ANN- 
VTLLE, PA — A coeducational institution es- 
tablished in 1866 undei the auspices of the 
United Brethren Church Academic, college, 
music, and art deiiartments are maintained 
The entrance requirements an* fifteen units 
Classical, chemical-biological, mathematical- 
physical, historical-political, and modern lan- 
guage courses are offered, leading to the degree 
AB Of 232 students enrolled in 1910-1911, 
119 were in the college department The 
faculty numbers twenty-one members 


LECONTE, JOSEPH (1832-1901) — Scien- 
tist, university professoi, and textbook author, 
educated at the University of Ceorgia, the 
New York Medical College, and t in' Lawience 
Scientific School of Harvard He was pro- 
fessor in the University of South Carolina 
(1856-1869) and the University of Ckdifornia 
(1869-1901) He assisted Professor Louis 
Agassiz {q v ) on his scientific expedition to the 
coast of Florida. He was the author of Ele- 
ments of Geology (1878), Compend of Geology 
(1884), Cotnpar alive Physiology (1900), and 
of one hundred and fifty scientific and phil- 
osophical papers W S. M. 

LECTURE METHOD — Any use of ex- 
tended, formal discourse for the presentation 
of knowledge to students may be included 
under the lecture method It has its largest 
value and its widest use among mature students 
and in those subjects where an objective 
method cannot be readily utilized Hence its 
wide use in colleges and universities, where 
almost all fields, save those of linguistics and 
the natural and applied sciences, employ it 
as the dominant method of instruction The 
l(‘cture method is only slightly used in the 
high school, and not at all in the elementary 
school, save in the highly amended form of 
short and intermittent talks Its restricted 
use in the lower schools is due to the obvious 
limitations of the method The instructoi 
has no way of knowing as he proceeds that each 
point and its relation is mastered, and the stu- 
dent himself IS not given the opportunity for 
interruption in case of failure or doubt in giasp- 
ing the argument, which would be the case 
where the method of discussion is utilized 
The resiionse of students in the lecture room 
IS receptive lathei than active, and the impres- 
sions, being given by verbal means with little 
or no chance for objective or other visual 
demonstration, are likely to be abstract and 
verbal, if not actually liazy H S 

See Information Talks , also the section 
on method in th(‘ articles on the various aca- 
demic subjects 

LECTURE SYSTEMS — The provision of 
lectures for the public lias become widely 
ramified and has assumed many forms The 
svstem of free jiublic lectures maintained by 
school authorities, now one of the most wide- 
spread, at any rate in the United States, is of 
recent origin, and was inaugurated in New York 
in 1889 Free lectures had been provided by 
the American Museum of Natural History in 
1884, but only for teachers The total number 
of lectures given in 1909-1910 was 1654 
(literature, history, sociology, art, 854, 
general and applied science, 318, descriptive 
geography, 391, Italian, Yiddish, and German, 
91) These were attended by 959,982 persons, 
while 134 local suponiiLuidents and 56 stere- 
opticoii operators were employed The 
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system was adopted by many largo cities, 
eg Boston (1896), Philadelphia (1898), 
Chicago (1897), Newark, Cincinnati, Rochester, 
and many others Generally the lectures 
originated from the activity of clubs or asso- 
ciations, e ^ at Boston through the Twentieth 
Century Club and the Home and School 
Association, and at Philadelphia through the 
Home and School League, which worked m 
connection with school authorities, ])rovidmg 
lectures and receiving the use of school build- 
ings This phase of the siibiect will bo treated 
undei the School as a Social Center It is 
also in connection with the school that some 
city systems and private schools have insti- 
tuted special lecture courses to which the 
parents of scholars are invited, and wluch are 
afterwards discussed by parents and teachers 
(See Parents and Schools ) Anotlier form 
of this activity is found in connection with 
museums in which jiopular scientific lectures 
are given m connection with the exhibits 
(See Botany; Libraries, Museums) In ad- 
dition to these systems of free iniblic lectures, 
numerous clubs and associations have piovided 
and continue to provide semi-pubhc lectures 
and courses Of these the chief may be men- 
tioned, and wiW be found treated under separate 
heads ('hautauqua, Concord School of 
Philosophy and Literature, Cooperative 
Holidays Association, Lyceum, Mechan- 
ic’s Instituies, Y M (' a Of a more formal 
character, and differing from public lecture 
systems in lieing specialized and t(‘chnical, and 
in most cases consisting of courses of lectures, 
are thos(‘ conducted for tbe tiaming of teachers 
in service (s(‘e Institutes, IY.achers, Trun- 


the rehabilitation of th(‘ South With neitlier 
inclination nor aptitude for statesmanship, hi' 
selected the field ol education as the one in 
which he could render his best service Feeling 
that he belonged to the whole South, he refused 
the headship of a denominational college. 
Fearing political entanglements, he declined 
overtures from the state university of Virginia. 
Instead he accepted (September, 1865) the 
presidency of Washington College (now Wash- 
ington and Lee University, q v ) This insti- 
tution had been endowed by Washington, but 
the disasters of the late war had scattered its 
funds, while a hostile army had di'stroyed its 
equipment and all but wrecked its buildings 
To the upbuilding of this college as a social 
agency Lee gave the remainder of his life. His 
general policy was to make the college course 
“ practical ” in order to meet the pressing needs 
of the devastated section Departments of 
engineering and applied chemistry ” were in- 
troduced, and a school of commerce planned 
To rendei these newer courses more accessible, 
the uniform curriculum gave way to the elec- 
tive system The success of the new president 
was in all respects preeminent In the words 
of one of his colleagues, he found the college 
practically bankrupt, disorganized, deserted, 
he left it rich, strong, and crowded with stu- 
dents he gave it organization, unity, 
eneigy, and practical success'' The influence 
of his personality on the student body was not 
the least of his successes 

Upon Lee’s death (Oct 12, 1870) the college, 
feeling itself justly entitled to the honor, had 
Its name changed to Washington and Lei' 
University {q r ) W. H K 


iNii of), for the improvement of agriculture, 
conducted bv agriciiltuiril boards and univer- 
sity departments of agriculture (si'i* Agricul- 
tural Fdu(’atk)n), for further education of 
adults conducti'd by piivate organizations, 
public school authorities, and universities, see 
Adult Fdik ation, IUntaerhity Extension, 
Working Men’s (’olleges; Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association 

LEE, ROBERT EDWARD. — General Lc'e’s 
work as an educatoi only is heie considered 
Born in Westmoreland County, Virginia, 1807, 
Lee graduated from the U S Military Acad- 
emy in 1829, with the very unusual honoi of a 
perfect record Subsi'quently (1852-1855) hi' 
served most ably as supeiintendent there, 
gaining an experience usetul in his later edu- 
cational work At the close of the (hvil War, 
J^ee was the idol of the South, and the most 
respected in the North of all wlio had been 
connected with the Confedeiacy Bereft of his 
profession, broken in fortune, he nevertheless 
declined the offer of an independent estate in 
England, and refused likewise to lend his name 
to remunerative financial enterprises The 
very esteem in which he was held fixed in him 
the determination to contribute jiersonally to 
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LEEDS, UNIVERSITY OF, LEEDS, ENG. 

— One of the recently founded English univer- 
sities The university had its origin in the 
Yorkshire College, which was formed in 1884 
])y the amalgamation of tlie Leeds School of 
Medicine (1831) and a college of scienee (1874). 
From 1887 to 1903 the college was a constituent 
part of the Victoria University, together with 
Owens College, Manchester, and [Tniversity 
College, Liverpool, and remained such after 
the last body obtained a university chartei 
In 1904 Yorkshire College obtained a charter 
and became by act of Parliament the Univer- 
sity of Leeds, with all the usual power apper- 
taining to such a body, “ to do all such things 
as may be requisite, . . to cultivate and pro- 
mote arts, science, and learning ” The govern- 
ing body consists of the Court, which is formed 
by the Chancellor, Pro-Chancellor, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and Pro- Vice-Chancellor, and repre- 
sentatives of the universities and schools, of 
local councils, of benefactors, of the Crown, 
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and others The Council is the executive 
body, and the Senate has the general regulation 
of academic work The university is main- 
tained by endowments, donations from dif- 
ferent sources, government grants, grants from 
city and county councils in the Ridings of 
Yorkshire, and student fees The Cloth- 
workers^ Company of London gives an annual 
subsidy of £4000, and has provided buildings 
for instruction in dyeing, textiles, and tinctoiial 
chemistry, while the Skinners’ Company sup- 
ports a department for instruction in subjects 
appertaining to the leather industries Woik 
18 offered in departments of arts, commerce, 
law, science and technology, medicine, and 
dental surgery With the univeisity are 
affiliated the Huddersfield Technical College, 
and the College of the Resuriection, Mirheld 
Evening classes and extension courses aie 
given With the aid of the county council of 
the North, East, and West Ridings the univer- 
sity conducts agricultural courses and experi- 
ments, and sends lecturers and dairying instruc- 
tois to various local (‘-enters While the general 
cultural work is strong, the applied sciences 
receive (‘special attention (’lasses and labora- 
tories are open to men and wom(‘n on the same 
terms The university is not residential, but 
facilitK^s are afforded for the accommodation 
of students, who, however, are drawn in the 
majontv from a radius of thirty miles of the 
city As in the case of the other univeisitK\s 
recently established, considerable progress has 
been made especially in adaptation to local 
needs and interests Piofessor Michael 10 
Sadler w^as apiiointed Vice-Chancellor of tiie 
univeisitv in Octob(‘i, 1911 Tlie enrollnu'iit 
in 1911-1912 was 901, with a teaching staff 
of 152 
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LEFT-HANDEDNESS —See Amiudexteii- 

ITY 

LEGAL EDUCATION — See Law, Educa- 
tion FOR THE. 

LEGAL RIGHTS OF CHILDREN — See 

C'hildhood, Legislation for the ('()Nserv\- 
TioN AND Protection of 

LEGISLATION, EDUCATIONAL — See 

(Commissions, Educational, Recent Ameri- 
can, School Laws and Deci ions 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLE- 
HEM, PA — Founded in 1865 as a result of the 
gifts and bequest of Judge Packer, amounting to 
$2,000,000 The aim of the university is to 
provide technical, litiuaiv, and scK'iitific prep- 
aration foi th(‘ t vp(‘ of work demanded by the 
resources of tlu' ri'gion The institution is 
well e(|ui|)p(‘d with laig(‘ laboratorK's to give 
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instruction in civil, mechanical, melalluigii al. 
mining, electrical, and chemical engineering, 
and in electro-metallurgy, chemistry, and 
collateral studies. The entrance requirements 
are fourteen units The university confers 
the degrees of A.B and B S. and the various 
degrees in engineering A special course is 
also provided for teachers, a psychological 
laboratory and a practice school being main- 
tained. In 1910-1911 the number of students 
enrolled was 655 The faculty consists of sev- 
enty-three members 

LEHR- UND LERNFREIHEIT. — See 

Freedom, Academic 

LEIBNITZ, GOTTFRIED WILHELM, 
FREIHERR VON (1646-1716) — One of the 
two or three most universal minds in modern 
history, contributed new ideas and projects 
of fundamental reform to nearly all the larger 
provinces of inquiry and jiractice, education 
among tliem. His place in educational history 
is scarcely comparable to that which he holds 
in mathematics (as the inventoi, simultaneously 
wuth New^ton, of the calculus), m logic, in 
metaphysics (theory of monads), and in 
lational theology (us the chief representative 
of the eigliteenth-century type of optimism) 
His father, professor of ethics and law^ at 
Leipzig, dving early, the boy was largely 
s(*lf-taught , by omnivoious reading in his 
father’s libraiy, ho declar(‘s that he learned far 
moie than at school His studies met the 
opposition of his schoolmaster, who, linding him 
leading Livv in Latin for pleasure, endeavored 
to airest this “ piematur(‘ ” erudition, and to 
n'strict his pujul to the catechism and the 
Vestibuliim of Coineiiius This expenence 
l(‘ft its impress upon Leibnitz’s educational 
th(*ory, he was always stiongly convinced ol 
the folly of treating all childien by the same 
rules and of the danger of quenching the 
child’s natural intellectual curiosity by task- 
work Leibnitz received Ins baccalauieate at 
the University of Lcupzig at seventeen, next 
studied mathematics at Jena, and took his 
doctorate in law at Altdorf in 1666 A deci- 
sive epoch in his intellectual development was 
a i(‘sidence in Pans, 1672-1676, interrupted by 
tiavel in England, at this time he came into 
contact w'ltli th(‘ full stieam (jf new^ ideas in 
philosophy, mathematics, and the natural 
science's llurmg part of the same period, he 
had his one exiierience in practical pedagogy, 
acting as tutor to the sixteen-year-old son of 
his former patron, the Baron von Boyneburg, 
the subsequent career of the pupil was not dis- 
creditable to the teacher In 1676 Leibnitz 
took the post of councillor and librarian to the 
Duke of Hannover (Brunswick-Luneburg) , in 
this service, save for several extensive jour- 
nies, he continued till his death, forty years 
later His manifold scientific interests and 
ills endless ingenious plans for tlui advance- 
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merit of civilization — which ranged from a 
scheme of compromise by which he hoped to re- 
unite Protestants and Catholics, to the inven- 
tion of a calculating machine — involved him 
in a voluminous correspondence with over a 
thousand persons, including most of the impor- 
tant scholars, philosophers, statesmen, and 
sovereigns of Europe This ]irodigious epis- 
tolary activity prevented him from giving any 
adequate connected presentation of his phi- 
losophy. Convinced of the dejiendencc of 
public welfare upon the progress of science, 
and of the dependence of the progress of 
science upon cooperation and organization, 
he brought about under royal patronage the 
creation of the Society (afterwards Academy) 
of Sciences of Berlin, and sought to persuade 
Peter the Great and other monarchs to estab- 
lish comprehensive institutions for research and 
the diffusion of knowledge 

The general philosophy of Leibnitz, one of 
the most involved, technical and, at first 
acquaintance, paradoxical in modern thought, 
cannot otherwise than misleadingly be set 
forth in brief space The pait of it most 
nearly pertinent to educational theoiy is the 
epistemological doctrine of the posthumous 
Nno Essays concerning Human Understand- 
ing, 1765 (English tr , Langley, 1896), a polemic 
against Locke’s sensationalistic account of the 
origin of ideas Other of the important phi- 
losophical wiitings of Leibnitz may be had in 
ICnglish translations by Duncan, 1890, Latta, 
1898, and Montgomery, 1902. 

The direct contribution of Leibnitz to edu- 
cational theory is to be found chiefly in a 
brief work written in liis twenty-first year 
Method ub nova discenda’ docenda:que juris- 
p) udeniKB (pub 1667). The book is chiefly 
a treatise on the study of jurisprudence, but 
the first part of it deals with intellectual edu- 
cation in general It is characteristic of 
Iweibnitz that he defines both the process and 
the end of education in terms of activity, its 
aim IS the acquisition of a permanent read- 
iness for action ” of any desired sort {agen- 
di proniptitudinem acquisitam permanentem) 
Such acquired power of action, oi habitus, may 
(‘haracterize anything capable of action, even 
inanimate things The jirocess b\ which it is 
acquired is ‘Miabituation ” {assiiefadio}, oi a 
“ making accustomed ” to the desired activity 
itself Education is thus for Ixubnitz merely 
the highest form of a jirocess which is exem- 
plified even in the inorganic, — as when by 
bending metal rods we accustom them to recoil 
in a certain way With animal training, in 
particular, the training of children is closely 
related Since infants in their early years 
do not greatly differ from the brutes, their 
instructors might not unprofitably borrow 
something from the methods of the teachers of 
animals ” The term doctnna covers the pio- 
cess of ^Giabit nation ” in all sentient beings, 
animal or human, uistiiutio is the special form 


of it adapted to the training of the rational 
animal. At all its levels habituation ” de- 
pends chiefly upon two factors: the frequency 
(niultitudo) of the impressions made by the 
practice acts, and their intensity (magnitudo). 
In teaching, the former requires very frequent 
reviews — not merely “ annual reviews, as in 
the ordinary schools, but daily, weekly and 
monthly ” as well The latter demands that 
each repetition have quamdam vim imprimendi, 
i.c. a power of actually making an impression 
on the child This may be gained partly by 
associating the matter taught with vivid sense 
impressions, prefcrablv of more than one sense. 
Both can best be realized by a carefully grad- 
uated increase in the attainments demanded 
Throughout, it is important that the acquisition 
of the habitue be made agreeable {jucundiun), 
either bv showing its connection with attrac- 
tive ends, or ‘‘ by the use of means that are 
themselves agreeable ” That children ought 
so far as possible discere ludendo, “ to learn by 
playing,” is one of Leibnitz’s most constant 
and characteristic contentions. Teachers must 
so act that the pupils “ may of their own 
accord (sponte) make themselves more capable 
of learning ” Leibnitz, therefore, recommends 
the use of alphabetical blocks, pictures, in- 
structive games, and of the Oihis pictus of 
Comcnius ((/ v ), which pupils should be set 
to paint in appropriate colors In order that 
the maximum instruction may be accomplished 
with the least possible fatigue of the pupils, 
only part of the day’s lesson should be studied 
by any one child, then, “ while he recites the 
others will, by listening, learn his portion as if 
at play.” 

Tlie course of instruction should be divided 
into four periods Dining the first, that of 
infancy, the child should learn at home the 
vernacular, Latin, and some history. If he 
talk Latin in the morning with his master and 
fellow pupils, and the vernacular the rest of 
the day with the women and servants,” it is 
quite possible for a knowledge of two languages 
to be acquired simultaneously at an early age. 
From his sixth to twelfth year the child should 
attend the public school; “ let him not live 
too much at home, in order that he may learn 
to care for himself ’' The studies of this 
period include a more special knowledge of 
history,” mathematics, elegantne verborum, 
and several natural sciences, together with 
music and various physical exercises. From 
twelve to eighteen the youth should have more 
freedom, studying, not under preceptors, but 
friends,” in the university Besides learning 
a number of sciences, French and Italian, and 
enough (keek and Hebrew to enable him to 
read the Bible in the original, he should 
'' declaim publicly and act in stage-plays.” 
The fourth period, beginning at eighteen (or 
twenty, in the case of those who mature slowly), 
should be devoted to travel and the study ^ 
th(i life, laws, and institutions, and the indus- 
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trial, commercial, and agricultural methods of 
foreign countries To such studious pere- 
grinatio Leibnitz at this time attached great 
importance, not only for its benefits to the 
individual, but also as a means of promoting 
international good will, and of making the 
special attainments of each people eventually 
the possession of all Later (1696), in his 
Projet de V Education d^wn prince^ he discoun- 
tenances early foreign travel for curiously chau- 
vinistic reasons But the principle disccre 
ludendo is still reiterated 

The educational doctrine of the Methodm 
Nova is an extraordinary production for the 
seventeenth century It is remarkable not 
only for what it contains, but also for what it is 
free from There is in it none of that use of 
vague analogies from the “ method of Nature 
characteristic of Ratke and C'ornenius (qqv) 
So far as it goes, the method of Leibnitz is 
purely psychological 

In 1711 Leibnitz wrote to a friend that he 
had often contemplated a new edition of the 
Methodus Nova and an amplification of the 
part dealing with education in general 

There are, decidedly, some thoughts in this 
little book which even now I do not think ill 
of ” This project of revision was never 
executed But the book was reprinted in 
1748, with a preface by Chr Wolff 

A C) L. 
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LEIGH, EDWARD (1642-1671) — Writer 
on the history of religion and learning, born 
at Shawell in Leicestershire He graduated 
B.A. from Magdalen ('ollege, Oxford, in 1620, 
and M A in 1623. He entered the Middle 
Temple, and in 1625 spent six months in 
France. In 1640 he was elected M P foi 
Stafford He was a member of the Assembly 
of Divines, and colonel in the Parliamentary 
army In 1656 he published a Treatise of 
Religion and Learning and of Religious and 
Learned Men, in which he advocates the 
“Syncretism of Religion or of a friendly 
reconciliation of the different parties amongst 
themselves. Of learning he distinguishes 
three types: (1) that which draws us to itself 
by its own force, e,g. virtue, knowledge, and 
truth; (2) that which is desired for fruit and 
profit, as money; (3) that which draws us both 
by its force and dignity and by profit He 
then proceeds to show how learning has always 


been appreciated, and points out the value of 
learning in different professions, especiallv the 
clerical But human knowledge is valuable for 
practice, not for ornament or pride In the 
Scriptures are “ all the treasures of natural 
and moral philosophy, of politics, of poetry, 
of history, of mathematics, of metaphysics ” 
Leigh still favors the seven liberal arts, and 
also recommends the study of mathematics, 
the civil and canon law, and oriental languages 
He gives an account of universities at home 
and abroad, and in the latter part of the work 
adds a Biographical Dictionary of famous men 
in religion and learning Another work by 
J^eigh IS Three Diatribes or Discourses, First of 
Travel or a Guide for Travellers into Foreign 
Parts Secondly of Money and Coyns. Thirdly 
of Measuring the Distance betwixt Place and 
Place (1671 ) He points out the usefulness 
to society at large from the journeys of travel- 
errt, and gives examples of travel for study, 
a?.fi its value for the advance of the knowledge 
of foreign languages, although he regards the 
“ Latin tongue as still necessary for the 
traveler For Leigh’s references to books on 
travel, see Travel, Educational Value of 
Leigh was also well known for his System or 
Body of Divinity wherein the f undarnentals 
of Religion are opened, the contrary ei roars 
refuted, 1654 In connection with scholar- 
ship, his most important production was 
Critica Sacra or Philologicall and Theologicall 
Observations on all the Radices or Primitive 
Hebrew Words of the Old Testament in Order 
Alphabeticall (final form published 1662). 
This was “ the best Hebrew-English lexicon 
of the age ” (D M Welton, John Lightfoot, 
the English Hebraist, Leipzig, 1878) F. W. 
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LEIGH, EDWARD (1816-1889) — PMuca- 
tional writer and textbook author , graduated 
from Brown University in 1835, and three 
years later from the Andover Theological 
Seminary For many years he was engaged in 
educational work in St Louis Author of 
Illiteracy in the United States, and readers, 
spellers, and other school books W vS M 

LEIPZIG. — See Germany, Education in. 

LEIPZIG, THE ROYAL SAXON UNIVER- 
SITY OF. — The second oldest university in 
the present territoiy of the German Empire, 
having been established in 1409 by Papal Bull 
of Alexander V under Frederick the Quarrel- 
some, Landgrave of Thuringia and Margrave 
of Meissen, and his brother William, who wel- 
comed the German students on their leaving 
the University of Prague under their professors 
Otto von Munsterberg and Johann Hoffmann 
as a result of university legislation in favor of the 
Bohemians The University of Prague served 
in most particulars as a model The first year 
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369 students were enrolled The details of the 
early history of the institution are somewhat 
veiled in mystery, no definite information is 
available, for example, as to whether the uni- 
versity was composed from the very beginning 
of the four traditional faculties Originally there 
were two “colleges,” which seived as homes 
of students and professors, but the student 
body rapidly outgrew these accommodations 
By the close of the fifteenth century, Leipzig 
could boast of a larger attendance than any 
other Noith OiTinan university, and soon be- 
came for a time the most renowned institution 
of higher learning in Germany, as it is unques- 
tionably one of the foremost universities of the 
world to-day The establishment of a univer- 
sity in the neighboring town of Wittenberg 
in 1502 made serious inroads on the attendance 
at Leipzig, but from the close of the sixteenth 
century on, through the seventeenth century, 
the institution had a larger enrollment than any 
other German university By the beginning 
of the sixteenth century Leipzig had become 
thoroughly saturated with the humanistic 
spiiit It was not until 1539, uridei the influ- 
ence of Melanchthon, that the pimciples of the 
Reformation carried the day, a complete reoi- 
ganization being completed in the year 1559. 
At this time Leipzig was the wealthiest univer- 
sity m the land, but shortly afterwards a period 
of deterioration set in, which lasted for over a 
century, the institution being characterized b> 
an ultiaconservative spirit that looked askance 
at improvements and innovations It was as a 
result of this spirit that Thomasius (q v ) after 
his dismissal turned to Ilallc, and began his 
lectures in that city in 1690 (See Halle, Uni- 
versity OF ) 

It was not until after the Napoleonic dis- 
turbances were over that signihcant internal 
reforms began to be instituted, in 1830 a 
complete reorganization was effected, and in the 
following year the erection of a new university 
hall furnished an important addition to the 
material equipment of the institution Thir- 
teen years later a dormitory and a lecture build- 
ing were added, and soon after a period of build- 
ing activity was begun which resulted in the 
erection of a whole senes of institutes and clinics 
of one kind or another (for illustrated descrip- 
tion see the Festschrift cited under Refeiences), 
of a splendid library, and of a new mam build- 
ing (completed in 1897), Leipzig in this respect 
being better equipped than most other German 
universities The new Aula contains a colossal 
painting by Max Klinger, repiesenting the de- 
velopment of Greek culture For several dec- 
ades large contributions have been made by the 
state, about three million dollars having been 
supplied for building purposes between 1878 and 
1902 Inasmuch as the kingdom of Saxony 
has only one university to support, as against 
ten in Prussia, usually large funds arc available 
for maintenance, the annual budget amounting 
to nearly one million dollars, a sum exceeded 


in Germany only by the appropriations made 
for the University of Berlin The library was 
founded in 1544 by Kaspar Borner, during whose 
administration as rector of the university (1539- 
1543) marked advances were made The new 
building, which was completed at a cost of 
over one million dollars in 1891, contains 550,000 
volumes and about 6000 Mss The University 
of Leipzig IS especially well supplied with 
institutes and departmental libraries, among 
which may be mentioned the Germanistic 
institute (11,000 volumes, Sievers), the in- 
stitute for experimental psychology (Wundt), 
the pedagogical seminar, the physical-chemistry 
laboratory, and the Instdut fur Kultur- und 
Unwersafgeschichie (22,000 volumes, Lam- 
precht), of which the last, located in the Ilaus 
zum goldenen Bdren (erected in 1736, and occu- 
pied by Gottsched up to the time of his death 
in 1767), deserves particular mention The 
faculty of philosophy includes a department of 
agriculture with an agricultural institute, and 
a d(‘paitment of veterinary medicine with a 
veterinary clinic and a polyclinic. 

Among prominent teachers associated with 
this institution mention may be made of 
Johann Christoph Gottsched and Christian 
P'urchtegott Gellert in literature, Stobbe and 
Wmdscheid in jurisprudence, Cohnheim in 
pathology, Thiersch in surgery, Weber in anat- 
omy, Curtius in classical, Wulker in English, 
and Hildebrand, Haupt, and Zarncke in Ger- 
manic philology, Waohamuth in history, Roscher 
in economics. Overbeck in archseology, Chris- 
tian Hermann Weisse and Fechner in philos- 
ophy, Johannes Olearius and Julius Franz 
Delitzsch in theology, Mobus m astronomy; 
Leuckart in zoology, and Wislicenus in chem- 
istry Goethe was a student at Leipzig from 
1765 to 1768 

In the winter semester of 1911-12 there 
were 4900 matriculated students in attendance, 
Leipzig being the third largest university in 
Germany, and exceeded only by Berlin and 
Munich Of these students 391 were enrolled 
in the faculty of theology (Protestant), 872 in 
law, 841 in medicine, 108 in dentistry, and 2816 
m philosophy; in addition there were 926 audi- 
tors The teaching staff consisted of 242 in- 
structors, of whom 76 were docents The King 
of Saxony is rector magmficentissimus, a rector 
magmficus being elected annually by the faculty. 

The city of Leipzig also contains a commer- 
cial college founded in 1898 (about 500 stu- 
dents), a Royal Conservatory of Music, an 
institute for experimental pedagogy and psy- 
chology, established by the Teachers^ Associa- 
tion of Leipzig in 1906, the library of the 
imperial court (159,000 volumes), a city library 
founded in 1677 (126,000 volumes), and a peda- 
gogical central library founded in 1872 (over 
150,000 volumes). R. T., Jr. 
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LELAND, CHARLES GODFREY (1824- 
1903) — The American poet and authoi , exor- 
cised a profound influence in the moverncni 
for the introduction of the industrial arts in 
schools In 1881 there was established under 
his direction the Public Industrial Art School 
of the city of Philadelphia, maintained from 
funds appropriated by the school boaid 
Leland himself had charge of design, while all 
the other arts, modeling, painting, mosaic, 
pottery, carpentry, woodcarving, cabinet -mak- 
ing, metal work, embroidery, (dc , were undin* 
the charge of, though not taught by, J Liberty 
Tadd The principle on which Leland based 
his experiment was that the lace has developed 
the ornamental before the useful Such work 
results in mental and moral improvement, forms 
the foundation for trade preparation, and, if 
generally introduced in all schools, public and 
private, would break down false notions about, 
labor Leland’s work attracted considerabl<‘ 
attention in America and Europe The British 
Home Arts and Industries Association, of 
which Walter Besant (qv) was treasurei, was 
inspired by Lelarid’s work {Minor Arts) and 
his school Leland wrote many practical guides 
and manuals in various fields of industrial aits, 
his chief work on the general subject is his 
pamphlet on Industrial Art ni Schools, con- 
tained in the Circulars of Information issued 
by the United States Bureau of Education (No 
4,' 1882). 

LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVER- 
SITY, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL — A 

coeducational institution founded m 1885 
through the gift of Mr and Mrs Leland Stan- 
ford in memory of their son. “ Its object is 
to qualify students for personal success and 
direct usefulness in life ’’ The university is 
located on the Palo Alto Farm in the Santa 
Clara Valley, thirty miles southeast of San 
Francisco. The grounds consist of over nine 
thousand acres, partly level and partly rising 
into the foothills of the Santa Cruz Range and 
overlooking the Bay of San Francisco. The 
central group of buildings is ranged round 


two quadrangles, tin* one consisting of twelve, 
the other of fourteen buildings The build- 
ings of the medical department, which was 
established in 1908, are located in San Fran- 
cisco, and are four in number, including the 
Lane Hospital Fifteen units are required for 
entrance A four-year course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts is, offered Tuition 
is free excejit in the professional courses of 
law and medicine With the exception that 
English composition is a prescribed study 
in the first year for those who do not satisfy 
the matriculation test, the undergraduate 
Avork in all departments is elective Students 
must select as their major subjects the work 
of some one department, and as minors 
some collateral work Advanced courses are 
offered leading to the degree of Master of Arts, 
the professional degree of Engineer, Juris 
Doctor, Doctor of Medicine, and Doctor of 
Philosophy The high school teachers’ cer- 
tifi'^ate is granted by state, city, and county 
boards of education, on the recommendation 
by the university, to candidates who have 
fulfilled the requirements of the State Board of 
Education The grammar school teachers’ 
certificate is also granted to graduates of the 
Ihiiversity on fulfilling the requirements The 
University library contains 197,000 volumes, 
including the Hopkins Railway Library, 
the Thomas Welton Stanford Australasian 
I..ibrarv, the Hildebiand Library, mainly of 
works as Germanic philology and literature, 
and the Jordan Library of Zoology, consisting 
of several thousand volumes and pamphlets on 
fishes The Leland Stanford Junior Museum 
contains valuable collections of pictures, an- 
tiquities, poitery, laces, and curios An active 
fraternity life has been developed among the 
.students, many of whom live in the fraternity 
houses The students enrolled in 1911-1912 
numbered 1762, distributed as follows- gradu- 
ates, 208, undergraduates, 1450; specials, 104, 
summer session, 59 Leland Stanford Junioi 
University is one of the institutions on the ac- 
cepted list of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching It has a productive 
fund amounting to .$21,000,000, and the income 
for 1910-191 1 was $886,550 The faculty consists 
of sixty-one professors, twentv-cight associate 
professors, thirty-seven assistant professors, and 
forty-six instructors, and one hundred and 
forty-seven lecturers and assistants David 
Starr Jordan, Ph D , L L D , is the president 

LELAND UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, 

LA - A coeducational institution for colored 
students, incorporated in 1870, and owing its 
existence to the gifts of Mr Holbrook Cham- 
berlain of Brooklyn College and normal 
departments, each wuth preparatory depart- 
ments, music, manual training, and theological 
departments are maintained A number of 
auxiliary schools arc under the charge of the 
university The entrance requirements are 
677 
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equivalent to a four-year high school course. 
The college course leads to the degree of A B 
The faculty consists of sixty-eight members 
The enrollment in 1911-1912 in all departments 
was 1715. 

LEMBERG, THE IMPERIAL ROYAL 
FRANCIS UNIVERSITY OF — This uni- 
versity IS situated in the city of that name, the 
capital of the province of Galicia, Austria, and 
is the younger of the two Galician universities, 
the older being Krakow It had its origin in a 
Jesuit institution, established m the second half 
of the seventeenth centuiy, the original charter 
dating from the year 1661 It was not until 
almost a century later, however, that this 
charter received the Papal sanction, the con- 
hrrnation of King August III in 1758 being 
followed a year later by a bull of Pope Clement 
XIII In 1784 the Jesuit college was trans- 
iormed into a state institution by Emperor 
Joseph II, the language of instruction from this 
time on until 1824 being Latin In 1805 the 
institution was again reorganized and given the 
lank of a lyceurn, and eleven years later it was 
raised by IVancis I to the dignity of a univer- 
sity of three faculties, theology (Catholi"’), 
philosophy, and law and political science, the 
medical faculty not having been added until 
1891 The faculty of philosophy includes a de- 
partment of pharmacy From 1824 until 1871 
German was employed as the language of in- 
struction in the faculty of philosophy and in the 
majority of courses given under the faculty of 
law Since that time, however, a number of 
changes have been instituted, and at the present 
day Polish holds complete sway The library 
of the university contains about 220,000 vol- 
umes, over 900 manuscripts, and almost 12,000 
coins and medals The annual budget amounts 
to approximately $275,000 In the winter sem- 
ester of 1910-1911 there were 4704 students in 
attendance, of whom the majority were regis- 
tered in the faculty of law 

Lemberg also contains a technical school, 
founded in 1884, in which the language of in- 
struction is Polish and which was attended by 
1745 students in 1910-1911, a college of veteri- 
nary medicine, founded in 1881, which grants 
the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine, 
and the OssoHnski National Institute, which 
contains a library of 130,000 volumes, espe- 
cially valuable for Polish history and literature, 
and almost 5000 manuscripts, over 2000 maps, 
22,000 coins and medals, autographs, engrav- 
ings, paintings, etc. R T , Jr. 
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LENOX COLLEGE, HOPKINTON, lA, 

— A coeducational institution opened in 1859; 
it is under the care of the Presbyterian Synod 
of Iowa There are maintained an academy, 
college of liberal arts, a school for teachers, 
and schools of commerce, agriculture, music, 
expression, and art Two courses are offered, 
leading respectively to the degrees of A B 
and B.S The enrollment in 1910-1911 was 
138 students The faculty numbers fifteen 
members 

LEONARD AND GERTRUDE — The title 
of Pestalozzi’s epoch-making educational ro- 
mance See Pestalozzi 

LEONARDO FIBONACCI. — See Fibonacci. 

LEONARDO OF PISA — See Fibonacci. 

LESSING, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM (1729- 
1781) — This German critic, dramatist, and 
philosopher is one of the very few men who, 
without becoming a teacher or a writer of 
educational books, have won permanent places 
for themselves in education He was born at 
Kamentz, Saxony, and died at Wolfcributtel, 
Brunswick He was the son of a Protestant 
minister, and was destined for the Church He 
early showed ability as a student, but the 
attempts to give him university training, first 
at Leipzig and then for medicine at Wittenberg, 
resulted in failures, because of his growing 
fondness for the drama He then decided to 
make literature his profession In spite of finan- 
cial limitations, many disappointments, and 
frequent change of residence, he became the 
best expression of the (merman Aufkldrurig, and 
gave the Leibnitz- Wolffian philosophy a new 
impulse by adding a poetical element and by 
turning it into effective channels of individual 
culture He may be credited with having 
created the art of modern literary criticism, 
and awakened the national, literary spirit 
of modern Germany His greatest work is 
Laokodn, or the Liinits of the Plastic Arts and 
Poetry (1766) His best dramatic writing is 
Minna von Barnhelm (1767), which led the 
way for a distinctive German literary expres- 
sion, and in more recent years has been serv- 
iceable in American schools as a reading text 
for students of German While director of 
the national theatei in Hamburg, he so pre- 
sented the traits of dramatic art and so struggled 
for freedom from French standards in the Ham- 
burg dramatics (1767-1769) as to arouse critical 
opposition to his Aesthetic ideals. After being 
compelled to cease the religious controversy 
in his later years occasioned by his anonymous 
publication of Reimarus’s Wolfenhuttel Frag- 
mentSy he employed the drama as a means of 
expressing his passion for freedom of thought, 
writing Nathan the Wise (1778-1779). 

Lessing’s influence on education was in large 
part directly due to his manner of conceiving 
and interpreting the problem of the spiritual 
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naturi' of man from the pedagogical point of 
view The philosophical and religious issues 
of his age received profound modification be- 
cause of the singular aid he brought to them 
from his large and bold conception of education. 
Education puts nothing foreign into a person, 
but only anticipates what each one could secure 
for himself Its results cannot be attained at 
once, but depend upon irregular stages of de- 
velopment It assumes the possibility of the 
moral perfection of man, which includt^s the 
ideals of rationality and freedom These can- 
not be obtained by a single individual nor by a 
single age. Education uses for jiurposes of dis- 
cipline and instruction the material that can be 
gathered only in experience The most impor- 
tant problem in education is, not an arousing 
of emotion, but a formation of the will through a 
construction of a rational field of thought As 
each individual appears at a certain level in the 
total development of humanity, he must be 
trained to look to the past, and not forget the 
task of advancing the future Education is 
the orderly arrangement of the development of 
working ability in the pupil in conjunction with 
the adapted order of the topics of instruction 

God leads the human race in a way, not analo- 
gous to, but identical with, the process ol the 
education of the individual Tracing this educa- 
tional parallelism between the race and the in- 
dividual IS the task of Lessing’s briefest, and one 
of his most important books, the Education of 
the Human Race (1780) Religious dogmas he 
revised in the light of universal development 
Religion and revelation go together, for the his- 
tory of positive religion is merely the divine edu- 
cation of humanity Man’s actions are guided 
at first by instinct, reason slowly acquires di- 
rection of the will, until finally freedom appears 
Education is the natural and normal process 
whose methods and ideals arc applicable equally 
to the individual and to the race The recapitu- 
lation theories which play an impor-taiit role 
in the educational thinking of the nineteenth 
century had their sane and vigorous start in 
Lessing’s keen analysis of the educational 
process and the application thereof to the 
phenomena of reason, religion, history, and 
societv E T'\ B. 

See ^Esthetics; Humanism, Neo-Human- 

ISM 
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LESSON PERIOD. — See School Man- 
agement. 


LESSON PLANS — It is tlu‘ practice of 
supervisors in training or practice schools to 
demand plans of the lessons to be taught by 
student-teachers or apprentices These are 
written and submitted to the supervisor in 
advance for criticism They vary somewhat 
in form, but in general they agree in calling for 
a statement of the special aims of the lesson, 
the subject matter selected for the purpose, 
and the pedagogical methods employed at 
each step of the procedure The subject 
mattei and the teaching procedure are fre- 
(piently stated in parallel columns so as to 
indicate their i elation in time sequence 
At first only a single lesson is included within 
the plan, later several lessons may be included 
within the unit of a larger topic, thus weekly, 
monthly, and term plans of teaching procedure 
may come within a single plan In certain 
schools where close supervision of teaching is 
provided, lesson plans extending over the 
wider units of time may be required of teachers 
in iLgiihir service 

The lesson plan is useful in assisting the 
young teacher to organize his work, in giving 
the supervisor some means of preventing 
avoidable mistakes and crudities, and in sav- 
ing the teacher in the classroom from that 
(lilTuseness which is likely to arise in adjust- 
ing the process of instruction to the children’s 
interests, errors, questions, and doubts In 
so far as the lesson plan hxes a general proce- 
dure in the mind of the teacher and leaves the 
specific adaptations to be made in the class- 
room, it IS a useful device Ovennsistence upon 
the writing and following of lesson plans may 
mak(* the instruction formal and rigid, depriv- 
ing it of that flexibility and spontaneity 
winch are requisite in using the full resources 
of teacher and pupils The application of the 
lesson plan in any very detailed way to the 
supervision of teachers in service is a doubt- 
ful procedure A trained and experienced 
teacher charged with the full responsibility 
of class contiol and instruction has neither the 
need nor the energy for the jireparation of 
<iet ailed written plans The teaching art is 
so much a matter of opportune presentation 
and interpretation of exjieinuice that a clear 
knowledge of the purposes of the school, a 
scholarly command of subject matter, and a 
command over the fundamental jirinciples of 
t (‘aching once acquired aie about all that the 
])rofessionally trained and experienced teacher 
requires by way of preparation The rest is a 
matter of insight and inventiveness m the face 
of classroom situations Frequent self-criticism 
and supervisory aid provide for the proper 
growth required from year to year H S. 

See Teachers, Training of; Supervision 
OF Teaching. 
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LESSON, TYPES OF --T\w form ‘Ocvs- 
Bon’^ is applied to the unit of leaching activity 
which occurs witlnn the time assigned to a 
class period in the school scliedule For the 
purposes of administration these lessons are 
designated in terms of tlu' subject matter 
treated, e g geography, reading, civics, or 
geometry lessons For the jiedagogical pur- 
poses of teaching and supervision, they are 
named after the dominant type of teaching 
method employed in the lesson, e g drill, re- 
view, examination, recitation, developmental 
lessons 1 1 S 

See Teaching, Types of 

LETTER METHOD — In the 1(‘aching 
of reading or spelling, any method whi(‘h util- 
izes the letter as a unit of analysis oi synthesis 
in the treatment of the structure or sound of 
words 18 a letter ” method of teaching 
Thus (1) teaching spelling or reading by 
spelling the letters, the alphabetic nudhod 
(2) by sounding the letters, the phonetic- 
alphabetic method, and (3) by marking th(‘ 
letters and then sounding them, the diacriti- 
cal method, are all sj)(‘cies of tin* lettiT ” 
method 1 1 S 

See Alphabetic’ Method; Phonetic’ 
Method; Diacritical Method, RE\DiNci, 
Teac’Hing of , Spelling, Teaching of 

LETTER -WRITING —See Fpistol^ 

LETTERS AND ARMS — The famous 
controversv as to the precedence of physical 
prowess in wai, or the mental tiiumphs of 
learning and knowledge was part of the larger 
dispute* between noble birth and peisonal merit 
The humanists appealed to (hcero’s dictum, 
Ci'dani nrmn tog'v The Ingenious (l(‘ntleman, 
Don (Juixote (jit 1, ch xxxviii Oims- 
by’s translation, pp 212 et segg), compaicss 
the stuclent and the soldic*r, a favorite com- 
jianson, when the clays of chivalry ripened 
into the Hc’naissancc Letters say that aims 
cannot be maintained without the law^s laid 
down in military wi*itc‘rs Arms can ecjuallv 
rc*])ly that without them laws laid down in 
lettc'rs cannot be maintained, for states are 
d(‘])endent for thcar very existence upon th(*ir 
ai mi(‘s 

,Iiiclg(*(l by difhciilties of attainment, emi- 
nence in letters may lecpiire “ time, watcdiing, 
hung(*r, nakedn(‘ss, [i(*adaches, indigc'stions, 
etc ” Hut to become a good soldicT “costs a 
man all the student suffc'rs, and in an iricom- 
jiarably higher degree, for at every stc*p he 
runs the risk of losing his life “ Don Quixote 
makes an attack on “engine's of artillc*ry ” 
and assigns their invention to hell, for making 
it easy “for a base and cowardly arm to take 
the life of a gallant, gentleman ” It is clear 
that Don Quixote awTirds the jialm to the 
soldier over the student Mr H K Watts 
(Do 71 Quixote, Vol II p 211 n) c]uotes from 


Bowles tlie name of a work out it h'd D/sreivo 
supra la Lite delle Arrni et delle Letter e (Fi- 
renze, L58()) by Francesco Bocchi, who, like 
Don Quixote, decides in favor of arms. He 
also names a treatise entitled Pro Equite 
contni Literas Declamatio by a Spaniard, 
duan Angel (lonzdlez, published at Valencia 
in 1549 In 1576 Louis Leroy wTote a book 
contrasting modern and ancient knowledge, 
and entitles it the Interchangeable Course or 
Vanetg of Things in the whole World, and the 
Concurrence of Anns and Learning, thiough 
the first and fainovsest Nations (translated 
into English by Robert Ashley in 1599) Le- 
rov has no hesitation in awarding tin* palm 
to learning, and this w^as the position taken up 
in most of the liooks as the Renaissance spirit 
gained sway The discussion natuiallv plays 
an important part in the books on the educa- 
tion of gentlemen and nobles {q v ) Thus, 
Ascham (qv) m his Schoolmaster (1570) de- 
scribes the whole tendency of (^astiglione’s 
Cortegiano (q v ), “ To join learning with comely 
exercises Fonte Baldesar Fastiglione doth 
trimly t(*ach “ 

In 1595 William Jones translated the Nennio 
or Treatise of Nobility written bv John Bap- 
tista Nenna of Han, wdio was both a doctor and 
a knight The author hesitates to say wdiicdi 
IS more c'xcellent and noble, “ that which doc- 
tors pui chase by their learning or knights 
by arms” In 1598 J Kejier translated tin* 
Courtiers Academic of Fount Hannibal Romi'i 
(first published in Italian at Ferrara in 1588) 
In this book Romei devotes a chajiter to the 
subject of the “ Precedence of Letters and 
Arms, two most jirinciyiall Faculties ” — and 
decides in favour of military art, which accord- 
ing to the authoi has all the characteristics of 
the liberal arts, viz “ material subject, end, and 
the instrument wdiich to tin* end conduceth ” 

F W 

S(‘e F.HivALRic Education, Gentry and 
Nobles, Education of 

LEVELS OF DEVELOPMENT — See 

Growth, CbiiLD Psychology; Adoles- 
cence AND Youth; also Plateau. 

LEVERETT, JOHN (1662 - 1724). — Sev- 
enth president of Harvard ('ollege, educated 
at the Boston Latin School and Harvard C'ol- 
lege, graduating in 1680 He engaged first 
in the ministry and lati'r in jiolitical life He 
w^as speaker of the House in the Massachu- 
setts lA'gislature and judg(* of the super lor 
court of that commonwT'alth He was pri'si- 
dent of Harvard Follege from 1708 to 1724 

W. S. M 

LEWIS, DIO (1823- 1886) —Author of 
a system of gymnastics, graduated from the 
Harvard Medical CVdlege (1845) He was 
teacher in the public scliools and lecturer on 
physiology and physical training from 1837 to 
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1861, when ho founded in Boston a normal 
school for the training of teachers of gymnas- 
tics Author of New Gymnastic System (1862), 
and many essays on physical traimng 

W 8 M. 

LEWIS, SAMUEL (1799 - 1854). — First 
state superintendent of schools of Ohio He 
attended the public schools and engaged m 
teaching He did i)ion(‘ei woik in Ohio, and, 
as state superintendent (bSd?-! S4d), he investi- 
gated the educational conditions of the state 
on horseback, visiting o\ei three hundnal 
schools during his hist yeai in office H(‘ s(‘- 
eured the enactment of a state school fund, tin' 
privilege of loans to jioor districts foi th(‘ 
enH'tion of schoolhoiises, and th(‘ ])ul)lication 
of a state educational journal, Ohio School 
Dnector, of which he was the hist editor 
lie was one of the oiganizeis of the Western 
Litc'rary Institute iqv), and continued a 
nienibt‘1 of the Ohio State Board of Kdueation 
fiom the (‘\|)iiation of his term of ofhee to 
lh(‘ time of his death W S M 
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LEXICONS — See Latin Langlt\ge and 
Literature in Kducvtion, DictiOxN vries 

LEYDEN, UNIVERSITY OF, HOLLAND. 

— One of the four roval univeisities of Hol- 
land, lounded in 1575 to eommenioiate the 
successful end of the siege of the town bv th(‘ 
Spaniards Oiveii the clioice bv William I 
of immunity fiom taxation or the pm mission 
to found the uni\eisit>, th(‘ citizens iiielmnal 
to establish a “ fi(‘e public school and unnm- 
sity ” The institution was housed at hist 
in the Convent of the White Nuns, part of 
which was rebuilt by the municipality in 1618 
and IS still used 'The university at once 
became the centei and i allying iioint of Piotes- 
tant students. Huguenots fiom Fiance and 
Puritans from England, and attained a gr(‘at 
leputation in Euiope thiough the eminence of 
its scholais and t<‘acheis, among whom was 
Joseph Scahgei, Lijisius, Vossius, Hcunsius, 
(liotius, Salmasius, Boeihave, Arminius, (‘t( 
In 1807 the Leyden liecame a royal unneisity 
of Holland, but in the Napoleonic leconst ruc- 
tion of 1811 it was tuiinHl into an acadenn of 
the University of France, only to be lestoied 
to its earliei position in 1815 Its jiiesent 
organization goes back to the Law foi Higlmr 
Instruction of 1876 There aie now hve 
faculties law, medicine, science, letters, 
and theology A remarkable feature of this 
university, as of other Dutch universities, is the 
extent of academic freedom enjoyed by teach- 
ers and students The enrollment in 1910-191 1 
was 1195 

See Netheklands, Education in 
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LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, ENG- 
LAND — Sec Grammar Schools, English; 
GoLiacfiE, Colleges, English, Public 
Schools 

LIBANIUS — A distinguished Greek sophist 
{i e teacher of rhetoiic and oratory) of Antioch 
in the foiiith ccntuiy a d He wuis born in 
514, of one of the icspetted families of Antioch 
His father dying when he was eleven vears 
old, he was left to the care of his mother and 
her twT) bi others, who undertook pcisonally 
to direct his education Until he was fifteen 
li(‘ displayed little liking for books, but he W'as 
then s(‘ized with ;i i)asMonat(‘ df‘sne foi learn- 
ing, which l(‘d him in the end to seek the soph- 
ist’s life At tin* age of twenty-tw'o he went 
to Athens, and sjient four veais at the umvei- 
sity then* He opmicd his fust school at Con- 
stantinople, where he taught wuth great success, 
but, being eomp('ll(*d b> the mtiigues of iival 
sophists to leave the city, he letiicd, first to 
Niciea, then to Nicomedia At Nicomedia he 
taught five veais, at the end of which time he 
w'as leeallcd to Const antinoph* In 354 he le- 
mo\(‘d to Antioch Theic he at first set up 
a pri\ate school, but soon received an official 
ajipointmcnt , with a salary from the state 
H(‘ taught at Antioch until about 394, which 
was piohablv the vear of his death 

Libanius’s position as “ sophist of Antioch” 
(the title given him by John Chiysostom) wnis 
one of great imjiortanee in tin* city, and cairicd 
with it much pcisonal influence The school 
of which he was head consisted of himself, 
at least foiii “ihetors” (probably teachers of 
the moie elementaiy or technical, oi of the more 
luactical, as distinguished fiom the more 
literarv^, part of oiatory), one or more “giam- 
maiians,” or t(*acheiR of literature, and, at one 
tiiin*, a teacliei of Latin, and possibly a teacher 
of law^ Ivither })y appointment oi thiongh 
his personal influence, he acted as Direct oi 
of tin* whole school and univ(*isity svstom of 
Antioch, subject, of course, to tin* direction of 
tin* munici])al council and the cmpeior lie 
was tin* iin)uthpi(*ee of eouneil and teachers in 
then dealings walli each othei, and at times 
made tin* s(‘le(*tion of new teachers, and deter- 
mun*d, in some* dc'gree, the amounts of then 
salaries Libanius’s pupils came from all 
paits of Asia, as well as from other parts of the 
Greek world They w’cnt forth from his school 
into nearh^ evciy walk of life Though firm 
m his adheicnce to the old faith, he numbered 
among Ins friends pagans and Christians 
alike He had great influence with all ranks 
of officials, and was ever ready lo advance the 
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interests of his fellow citizens and of his city. 
He was admitted to the intimacy of the Em- 
peror Julian, by whom he was greatly admired, 
and whose untimely death he bitterly lamented 
Libanius has left us a considerable body of 
writings They are sixty-four speeches, in- 
cluding an autobiography, about fifty declama- 
tions, a large mass of rhetorical and school ex- 
ercises, such as descriptions, character sketches, 
narratives, together with arguments to the 
speeches of Demosthenes, and over fifteen hun- 
dred letters, addressed to all classes and kinds 
of men. The speeches arc on topics and events 
of the day, and they abound in autobiographi- 


LIBANIUS 

cal notices and in references to the life of the 
tinies A like interest attaches to the letters, 
which are invaluable for a depiction of Li- 
banius^s character and for information about 
the men and the manners of the day 

The best edition of Libanius is that of Richard 
Forster, which is still in course of publication 
and of which six volumes have been published 
to date (1903-1911, Teubner, Leipzig). 

J W. H. W. 
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A CYCLOPEDIA OP EDITCATIOH 


( 4 ) 


LIBERAL ARTS — A term used in contra- 
distinction to the fine arts on the one hand and 
the technical and practical arts on the other 
(for the former, see Aut in the Schools, etc , 
for the latter see Industrial EDU^’ATlo^ and 
Technical Education) The liberal arts have 
constituted from the time of the Greeks the 
curriculum of secondary and hij 2 ;her schools 
The function of the liberal arts in education is 
discussed in the aspects in Art in P]ducation, 
Course of Study, Theory of, and Liberal 
Education The other aspects of KJ*t‘atest 
educational interest of the liberal arts con- 
cerns their organization into a curriculum and 
the development of scholastic degrees in con- 
nection with them. 

During the Middle Ages the liberal arts were 
organized into a distinctive curriculum, includ- 
ing seven of the arts only The Seven Lib- 
eral Arts” included substantially all learning 
These subjects comprise grammar, rhetoric, 
and dialectic, also called the trivium, and arith- 
metu;, geometry, astronomy, and music, also 
called the quadrivium The distinction be- 
tween the lower and higher groups of 8ubj(‘cts 
goes back to Plato, who found in music and 
gymnastics, the traditional Greek cunicu- 
liim, sufficient material for the earliest stages 
of education, but organized an advanced stage 
ill which the appropriate subjects were arith- 
metic, geometry, music, and astronomy. Dia- 
lectic or philosophy was recognized as a yet 
higher stage, appropriate only for the intel- 
lectual class Aristotle’s treatment of the 
curriculum is incomplete, and does not include 
discussion of the advanced stages He adds 
reading, writing, and drawing to the traditional 
music and gymnastics of the old Greek curricu- 
lum It IS evident that he would add some 
study of the natural sciences to the advanced 
subjects These were called the liberal sub- 
jects The sophists and rhetors laid especial 
emphasis on the three introductory subjects, 
grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, using dia- 
lectic to indicate logic, now scientifically 
formulated by Aristotle and no longer the 
general philosophical study of Plato. The 
Romans borrowed the Greek organization of 
learning, making it more systematic M. T 
Varro, a contemporary of Cicero and Caesar, 
wrote a treatise, now lost, on The Nine Liberal 
Disciplines. To the seven of later authority 
were added medicine and architecture Quin- 
tilian and Seneca wrote on these subjects, 
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but assigned no definite number of studies to 
an approved curriculum. During the fourth 
century Martianus C’apella (q v ) wrote the 
Marriage of Philology and Mercury, in which 
for the first time the arts appear authorita- 
tively as seven The arts represent the brides- 
maids in a heavenly wedding, and on the ground 
of their mundane characters medicine and ar- 
chitecture are omitted At about the same 
period Augustine wrote a treatise on six of the 
liberal arts, omitting astronomy and possibly 
other subjects because of other work and in- 
terests 

Probably Cassiodorus {q v ) (4S0-575) was 
the first to assign the limit of seven as 
authoritative This he did in his treatise Dc 
Artibus et Disoplinis Liberahum Literaruvu 
which formed a companion piece to a work on 
sacred literature, both written for his monastic 
brethren Here the seven pillars of the temple 
of Wisdom referred to in Proverbs (ix, 1) is 
given as conclusive evidence of the fixity of 
the curriculum Thus, as the Roman had ab- 
sorbed the Greek, so the (Uiristian accepts 
the Roman organization of learning Isi- 
dore of Seville {q.v ), who comes shortly after, 
limits the subjects to seven and uses the 
terms trivium and quadrmam Succeeding 
medieval writers indicate that the terms are 
fixed. Many of the great monastic leaders, 
later the schoolmen, and in fact all who wrote 
on education, give treatises on all or some of 
the seven liberal arts Especially is this true 
of the earlier periods, with such as Alcuin 
{qv), Rabanus Maurus iqv), with whom 
as with the later schoolmen, interest was more 
intense in philosophical and dialectic discus- 
sions Painting, sculpture, and engraving 
add their testimonv to the universality of this 
organization of learning even after the Renais- 
sance brought that wider interest in knowledge 
which finally resulted in the overthrow of the 
fixed restricted conception of the limits and di- 
visions of learning Yet it must not be under- 
stood that the content of these various subjects 
was the same as in modern times For the 
most part the extent of these subjects was far 
broader, even if the content of some of them 
was not so profound 

Grammar. — This subject included the study 
of literature as well as that of the grammatical 
structure of languages Quintilian says of the 
subject (I, 4) “ This profession, distinguished, 

as it is, into two parts, the art of speaking cor- 
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r(‘t*tly, and the illustration of i\\v poots, carru's 
more beneath the surfaeo than it shows on its 
fiont.” The same conception prevailed with 
the later Greeks Dionysius Thrax (r 16t> 
13 c.) divided grammar into six parts “ (1) 
trained reading, with due regard to prosody, 

(2) exposition, according to poetic figures, 

(3) ready statement of dialectic peculiarities 
and illusions; (4) discovery of etymologies, (5) 
accurate account of analogies, (6) criticism of 
poetical productions, which is the noblest part 
of the grammatical art ” The medieval defi- 
nitions are quite as broad Isidore dehnes 
grammar as the science of correct speaking 
and of the sources and foundations of litera- 
ture Rabanus Maurus, as “the science of 
interpreting the poets and histones and the 
method of correct writing and speaking “ 

Grammar was thus equivalent to our term 
“language and literature,’’ and as such monop- 
olized the attention of students during the 
early half of the Middle Ages and formed a 
broad foundation for the elaborat(‘d curricu- 
lum of the later Middle Ages 

The purpose of grammatical instruction was 
first, then, to give the student a working knowl- 
edge of the Latin language To do this to 
those who had no vernacular training, since 
Latin had now become a “ dead ” language, or 
at least a foreign tongue, with few books for 
the students, was a new task As anls to tins 
new educational problem a great vaiietv of 
texts were produced Donatus {qv) still fur- 
nished the foundation Hut a number of 
compilations of proverbs, fables, dialogues, or 
colloquies were produced to gne a readier 
command through inductive methods The 
so-called Cato’s DiUtchs {q.v)y a senes of 143 
couplets or moral maxims, formed the most 
popular. Memorizing of these gave a vocabu- 
lary and a working knowledge. Other gram- 
mars supplemented those of Donatus and the 
more elaborate one of Priscian (See Latin 
Language.) Some of these were component 
parts of encyclopedic works on the Seven 
Liberal Arts, such as those of Capella, C-assio- 
dorus, Augustine, Isidore of Seville, Alcuin, 
and Rabanus Maurus Each cent ury, however, 
produced a number of independent treatises 
on Latin grammar, most of them introductory 
texts, more appropriate to the task of introduc- 
ing the pupil into a foreign tongue m an age 
when general culture was at a minimum and 
books and other ordinary means of instruction 
were scarce. The most noted of all these texts 
was the Doctnnale of Alexander de Villedieu 
(q,v ), written in 1199 Its most striking char- 
acteristic was that it was written entirely in 
verse. When the method of introductory 
grammatical study was wholly by memorizing, 
such a text had great advantages It became 
very popular, almost replacing the other text 
and rivaling Donatus The Doctnnale em- 
bodied many of the changes which the language 
had undergone in the period intervening since 


Pnsciairs work, incorporated a vocabulaiy 
moie necessary to the Church, and adopted 
methods more in harmony with the dominant 
dialectic interests Other popular texts, such 
as Bethunc’s Gim isynua, were also m verse. 
In addition to the giammars, numerous vocabu- 
laries appeared m the various vernaculars to 
assist the grammar student 

The extent to which the study of grammar 
introduced to a knowledge of literature is much 
disputed Priscian quotes the ^neid of Vergil 
more than 700 times in his grammar. Aris- 
tophanes, Aristotle, Julius C®8ar, Cicero, 
Demosthenes, Herodotus, Homer, Horace, 
Juvenal, Lucretius, Ovid, Sallust, Terence, and 
other writers are also quoted, some of them more 
than a hundred times Naturally none of the 
later texts contained anything like this amount 
of literary material. But a thorough study of 
Priscian would give a fair introduction to some 
of the Latin authors. To what extent the 
authors themselves were read is even a more 
disputed question Whatever the facts may 
be, It is evident from recent investigation, 
that the old opinion concerning the igno- 
rance of the Middle Ages must be revised 
to a very considerable degree Thcodulphus, 
Bishop of Orleans and successor of Alcuin, 
states that he actually taught from Vergil, 
Ovid, Pompeius, Sedulius, Rutihus, Arator, 
Fortunatus, Juvencus, Prudentius. A century 
later Walter von Spier comprised in his gram- 
matical studies Vergil, the Latin Homer, 
Horace, Persius, Juvenal, Statius, Terence, 
Lactantius, Boethius, and Constantine Such 
lists could be extended indefinitely. Students 
from various centuries have left testimony as 
to literary activities quite as extensive. It is 
but natural that the Christian authors should 
predominate But a knowledge of classic 
literature was not extinct. 

Rhetoric — This formed the most impor- 
tant subject of study in Roman education, but 
during the Middle Ages it was the least impor- 
tant of the subjects of the trivium Rhetorical 
training was essential in a society where politi- 
cal interests were dominant, but it had little 
significance in the training of the clergy or the 
men of public affairs during the Middle Ages, 
for church services called for little or no ora- 
torical power, and public affairs developed no 
learned or trained class aside from the clergy 
Rabanus Maurus states in his treatise on rhet- 
oric, “ It IS sufficient if youths give some atten- 
tion to the study of rhetoric Even then not 
all who expect to enter the priesthood, but 
only those who are not as yet obliged to devote 
their time to pursuits of greater usefulness, 
should study the subject. At any rate one who 
wishes to acquire the art of eloquence can do so 
more advantageously by reading and hearing 
great orators than by studying the rules of 
rhetoric.” But there was a general need in 
an uncultured society for a professional class 
that could write and compose the various docu- 
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ments necessary in the complicated ecclesias- 
tical, legal, and political life of the times 
The study of rhetoric then became directed 
to two objects training in composing letters to 
various people in authority and in constructing 
various documents such as contracts, wills, 
decrees, deeds, commendations, immunities, or 
records of any kind The first was known as 
Epistolcp^ the second as Dictamen (q v ) While 
the various encyclopedic texts, based largely 
on the old Roman writers, such as those of 
C'assiodorus, (/apella, Isidore, and Rabanus 
Maiirus, continued to be used to some extent, 
far more popular were the various textbooks 
prepared on Epintolfr and Dictamen. The 
former texts dealt in a formal way with the 
superscription, salutation, exordium, narra- 
tion, petition, conclusion, and subscription; 
the latter contain models for the various kinds 
of documents needed in temporal and ecclesias- 
tical affairs and in common life, such as privi- 
leges, commissions, citations, donations, peti- 
tions, exemptions, visitations, etc Many 
manuscripts left are the dictation of teachers 
or the exercise work of scholars, and it is now 
thought that frequent instances of this charac- 
ter were but recently held to be pious forgeries 
of designing ecclesiastics With the founding 
of the universities the study of rhetoric merged 
into the study of Roman law, into which the 
Dictamen developed. In some universities, 
courses in the Ars epistolandi were also given 
Logic — This subject was identical with 
dialectic, but though closely bound up with 
philosophy and metaphysics, did not include 
them as a school subject Especially during 
the early Middle Ages were metaphysical and 
philosophical interests quite foreign With 
the development of theological interests m the 
eleventh century, metaphysical distinctions and 
philosophical doctrines became of great im- 
portance; but it was only with the develop- 
ment of the universities and the recovery of 
the work of Aristotle that philosophy was added 
as a distinct part of the curriculum. The 
writings of Boethius (q v) were the sources 
from which the early Middle Ages drew its 
knowledge of logic While with Boethius the 
metaphysical and philosophical implication 
and the relation of logic receive the greatest 
attention, it was his formal logic that was 
drawn upon for textbook purposes Similarly 
Cassiodorus, Capella, Isidore, and Alcuin 
furnished in their encyclopedic treatises text 
for common use. But these again dealt al- 
most exclusively with formal logic With 
the rise of theological discussion following 
Rabanus Maurus and Scotus Erigena, logic 
became of transcendental importance, was 
generally mentioned second in the trivial 
studies, and in reality replaced grammar and its 
inclusive though superficial study of literature. 

While from now to the close of the Middle 
Ages logic was the subject of greatest impor- 
tance because it became bound up with all 


other aspects of study and all phases of inteU 
lectual interest, yet as one of the Seven 
Liberal Arts studied in the schools and the 
universities it was formal logic alone Logical 
metaphysics was reserved as a part and function 
of theology Both during and preceding the 
university period numerous brief school texts on 
formal logic appeared By far the most fa- 
mous of these was the one by Petrus Hispanus 
(d 1277), which was very generally used for 
300 years 

Arithmetic — The church was interested in 
the study of arithmetic, astronomy, and music, 
the major portion of the quadrivium, as well 
as in the study of the trivium. The standard 
encyclopedic texts of Boethius, Cassiodorus, 
Isidore, Alcuin, Rabanus were the basis for 
the study of arithmetic While following this 
penod numerous treatises and textbooks on 
arithmetic were produced, there was really 
no creative work and no advance made in the 
subject until the thirteenth century At this 
time the algoristic or Arabic notation came 
into general use. The chief practical arithmet- 
ical interest was in the calculation of Easter 
The works of Bede and of Rabanus Maurus 
were the clnef treatises. The ordinary monk or 
priest, by the use of Bede’s rules, could compute 
Easter with a knowledge of the four funda- 
mental processes. Numerous church synods 
required this much arithmetical knowledge of 
all priests, and after the time of Charlemagne 
this knowledge was fairly general To such 
an extent did the computation of Easter, 
and one other practical problem — the use of 
the abacus (q v) — make up the whole of 
arithmetic, that the ordinary term for the 
subject was compvius But the older texts, 
based upon Boethius, hardly touched the 
practical aspect of the subject. They scarcely 
have a reference to a rule of operation They 
are devoted for the most part to a classification 
of numbers, a study of their properties, mys- 
tical, symbolical, and otherwise. Bede and 
Rabanus depart from this, later minor text- 
book rules follow them, and in the last centuries 
of the Middle Ages a great variety of texts 
appeared. The advance in arithmetic dates 
from Gerbert {qv)^ later Pope Sylvester, to 
whom is attributed by some the introduction of 
the Arabic notation Without question he intro- 
duced the columnal computation and the meth- 
ods of fuudamental operation substantially as 
they arc to-day. The introduction of the Arabic 
notation was very gradual, and its general ac- 
ceptance was the work of the thirteenth and 
following centuries Boethius persisted as a 
text into the sixteenth century. From the 
opening of the thirteenth century, arithmetic 
found new utilization in commerce and industry, 
and there were two distinct types of arith- 
metical texts corresponding to the two types of 
mathematical interests, — the theoretical and 
the practical. In fact, these aspects appeared 
as two distinct subjects, arithmetica and algo~ 
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rismus. The former was encouraged in the 
universities, though some, such as Paris, gave 
little or no attention to arithmetic In some 
institutions, as Vienna and Leipzig, both sub- 
jects jeceived attention (See Arithmetic; 
Algorism, Computus; Notation ) 

Geometi^. — The course followed by geome- 
try was much the same as in the case of arith- 
metic. In the early third of the Middle Ages 
it was studied exclusively from the encyclo- 
pedic texts, though the treatise of Boethius 
seems to have been unknown The scope of 
the subject, however, was that indicated by 
the etymological significance of the term It 
corresponded to modern ideas of geography 
lus the rudiments of surveying It was 
ased on Pliny rather than upon Euclid. 
Capella adds some treatment of lines, circles, 
triangles, chiefly of their symbolic meaning 
Rabanus writes On the Universe as a treatise 
in geometry With Gerbert in the tenth cen- 
tury, a knowledge of Boethius's summary of 
Euclid was again brought to light In extent 
it was limited to the first four books of Euclid, 
with full demonstrations of only three or four 
propositions From the thirteenth century 
on, beginning with translations from Arabian 
sources, the subject rapidly expanded 
Astronomy. — In the quadrivium this was 
the most popular as well as the most practical 
subject. Its practical use in the calculation of 
the calendar and in the construction of the 
sundial gave it a greater everyday value than 
arithmetic, with which it was closely bound 
up Its general aspect was astrology, which 
was of far more practical concern to the com- 
mon man than modern mathematical astron- 
omy. In fact, astrology was related most in- 
timately to every aspect of everyday life, and 
as such was a study of utmost practical concern 
Whether astronomy or astrology, it was the 
same symbolical and mystical interpretation 
of phenomena that so characterized all of the 
theoretical study of that period. In addition 
to the symbolical material, the ordinary texts 
included the elements of mathematical geog- 
raphy to about the same extent that a modern 
school geography does, making allowance for 
the difference in actual scientific knowledge. 
Such texts were those of the encyclopedists 
Capella, Cassiodorus, Isidore, Alcuin, and 
Rabanus. Bede's work was more compre- 
hensive In the early university period trans- 
lations of Ptolemy and of Anstotle On the 
Heavens were introduced and widely used. 
Elementary texts, especially that of the English 
monk, Sacrobosco (thirteenth century), ap- 
peared and were widely used The general 
interests in and the character of teaching of 
astronomy in the later Middle Ages were 
such as to afford an excellent foundation for 
the rapid advance made in the Renaissance 
period. (See Astrology; Astronomy ) 

Music — As one of the Seven Liberal 
Arts, music had little in common with our 


modern idea of music. It consisted of the 
mathematical study of music, together with 
mystical and symbolic study of numbers af- 
ter the Pythagorean ideas It concerned it- 
self neither with singing nor with ability to 
perform on an instrument. There was some 
practical study of music, made necessary by 
the church services; but this was not a liberal 
art, and the development of secular and folk 
music did not begin until late in the medie- 
val period As long as the Greek ideas of music 
prevailed, — and this was for the greater part 
of the Middle Ages, — there was no escape from 
these conditions Boethius was the standard 
text, as he continued to be in the universities 
down into late modern times. Cassiodorus, 
Isidore, and other encyclopedic texts were 
used, but they were for the most part conden- 
sations of Boethius Music m this sense was 
a part of the regular university course, and also 
appeared very generally in monastic and ca- 
thedral schools throughout the Middle Ages 
The later historical aspect of the arts curricu- 
lum IS considered in the articles on each of tin' 
subjects mentioned; Universities; College, 
College, American, incidentally in the articles 
on Degrees and related topics See also 
the cross references given under Middle Ages, 
Education in 
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LIBERAL EDUCATION — The conception 
of liberal education dates from Aristotle He 
distinguished sharply between a liberal educa- 
tion, an end in itself, and a mechanical or pro- 
fessional training, a means for practical ends 
beyond itself. The chief traits of a liberal 
education were its association with leisure and 
its exclusive connection with the faculty of 
knowing. These two traits were necessarily 
combined with each other. Slaves, serfs, 
mechanics, tradesmen, were too much occupied 
with practical matters to have the leisure 
requisite for devotion to knowing for its own 
sake. Only a leisure class was in a situation 
to devote itself to the cultivation of the mind 
for the sake of the mind. Even in theoretical 
matters, however, excessive assiduity evinced 
an illiberal spirit. The chief material of a lib- 
eral education was music (in the Greek sense). 
The question how far practice was necessary 
was decided by applying the criterion suggested 
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above. If skill in doing became the chief end, 
the study was illiberal Practice for the sake 
of doing should be relegated to the servile, 
unfree class of artisans In a liberal education 
that amount of practice should be permitted 
which would promote the understanding and 
enjoyment of the arts as practiced by others 

The distinction between liberal and servile 
education was thus based by Aristotle upon the 
distinction of classes upon which Greek society 
was founded. Practice and education for 
practice were essentially illiberal because pur- 
sued by persons who were not free themselves 
or, who if legally free, were so given up to the 
narrow ends of money making, etc , as to have 
no interest in the exercise of the knowing facul- 
ties for their own sake This exercise was the 
appropriate and congenial function foi those 
whose social station relieved them from all 
menial preoccupations 

The distinction between the free character 
of knowing and the subservient charact(‘r of 
doing which underlay the Aristotelian dehni- 
tion of a liberal education was also associatcnl 
with several points in his metaphysical and 
ethical system Puie knowing, concermnl onlv 
with the rational relations of immaterial forms, 
was, according to Aiistotlo, the highest thing 
in the universe It was the final cause* of 
the existence of nature, the supreme end and 
good It defined the nature of God as pure 
activity It dealt with the reason, the explana- 
tion of all else, and was complete in itself — 
just as a syllogism is self-inclosed, needing no 
help from outside In contrast, doing or piac- 
tice sprang from appetites, which are bod- 
ily, not ideal expressed needs, lack, iiiconiple- 
tion, imperfection, and in general was due to 
man's share in the animal, not the divine na- 
ture The highest, the freest, or most liberal 
of all pursuits was a theoretical contempla- 
tion and incpiiry which were ffupra-civic 

Aristotle’s distinction became basic in all 
later definitions and classifications of educa- 
tion It took specific effect in the conception 
of the seven liberal arts (q v ) His assertion 
of the supremacy and divinity of the jnirely 
theoretical life was emploved in the middle ages 
to justify theology as the supreme study, and 
to place the monastic life above not only 
secular careers but above that of the parish 
clergy - the latter being devoted to necessary 
practices and not to the exclusive cultivation 
of divine knowledge 

At the time of the revival of learning, how- 
ever, the domination of theology and allied 
concerns was taken as a symptom of a profes- 
sional education, that preparing for the clergy. 
Liberal education was identified with the 
humanistic studies, a knowledge of classic 
antiquity and the Greek and Latin literatures 
i^lthough the older classification of the seven 
liberal arts survived, these arts — such as 
grammar, rhetoric, logic — were identified, 
not with sacred grammar and rhetoric 


and with the logic which was a handmaiden 
of theology, but with that of classic literatures 
However, the interest in the content of these 
literatures tended, while reviving the idea of 
liberal education, to relegate its conventional 
divisions to the background 

In the eighteenth century the rise of natural 
science began to disturb the now orthodox 
identification of the liberal with the ancient 
languages Pure mathematics was unambigu- 
ously taken in the fold, the other sciences were 
left as doubtful claimants In the nineteenth 
century the furthei development of literature 
and philosophy in the v(*rnacular tongues of 
Europe gave the living languages a claim for rec- 
ognition as elements in liberal education The 
growth of history and the social disciplines per- 
turbed the content of the idea still further. 
Liberal education had claimed to be the peculiar 
n'presentative of man as man, of human 
interests as such; and history, anthropology, 
])olitical economy, and sociology seemed to 
concern themselves with humanity even more 
directly than did the classic literatures 

As a consequence of such causes, practicjilly 
all attempt to define a liberal education by some 
principle of content has been given up, though 
it is still generally felt that Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics, at least from algebra through 
calculus, are peculiarly liberal in character. 
The attempt is now made to define it from the 
standpoint of aim, or of a pecuhar, if intangible, 
influence it exercises upon those devoted to it. 
This end and effect are more easily stated from 
the negative side than from the positive side. 
Some would call it scholarship and would say 
that higher education, as distinctly representing 
the liberal interest in education, should be given 
t o the promotion of scholarship Among those 
lepresenting this idea there is, however, a 
marked difference of attitude Some would 
include research and discovery in the province 
of scholarship, while others would exclude them 
as specialized and technical Many deny the 
claim of scholarshi}) to represent the cause of 
liberal education and would substitute a spe- 
cific refining and ennobling of the mind known 
as culture However, the status of various 
subjects with respect to their power to bestow 
culture is involved m much uncertainty and 
polemic discussion Negatively, the conven- 
tional idea of a liberal education is more easilv 
made out It excludes education designed to 
])repare one for any special calling, particularly 
if this calling is closely associated with money 
making, or if preparation for it involves much 
manual manipulation and dexterity — such as 
the laboratory pursuits of a technological edu- 
cation Latterly, it has been held by professed 
upholders of the* cause of liberal education that 
it is opposed to education for social service 
This notion, however, is mainly an American 
innovation Historically, the chief pursuit 
of the leisure class has been statecraft and 
diplomacy. One of the leading marks of lib- 
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oral studies was that it jiicpaied men for 
managing the state, including the lower classes 
In the Umted States, with the development 
of democracy, the notion of a special ruling class 
with a special education fitting it foi social 
control has disappeared Accordingly educa- 
tion for social service is no longer education 
for directing the affairs of other people, but for 
contributing to their happiness and well-being 
Such a conception would let in the physician 
and the engineer (hmsequently it is too bioad 
for the purposes of the traditional notion of 
hbeial education 

The fact is that in a society which frankly 
bases its constitution upon class distinctions, 
it IS comparatively easy to assign a distinct 
content and a distinct purpose to liberal edu- 
cation With the growth of social studies, of 
the democratic ideal, and the increased applica- 
tion of the best scientific intelligence to the 
conduct of practical affairs, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to do so Liberal education 
becomes a name for the sort of education that 
every member of the community should have 
the education that will liberate his capacities 
and thereby contribute both to his own hap- 
piness and his social usefulness It has value 
as a limiting concept to criticize various edu- 
cational schemes Thus an education in Latin 
and Greek may be quite illiberal if pursued by 
methods which restrict the play of the imagina- 
tion and the sympathies, and bind down mental 
appreciations to one limited sphere The same 
IS obviously the case with education for law, 
medicine, engineering, or the clergy In shoit 
a liberal education is one that liberalizes Theo- 
retically any type of education may do this 
As matter of fact, all of them fall much short 
of accomplishing it, some in one respect and 
some in another In so far they fall short of 
being an education in any worthy sense of the 
word. J D 

See Activity; Culture, Humanism, Lib- 
eral Arts. 

LIBERIA, EDUCATION IN — Liberia is 
an independent negro republic under the con- 
trol of black men, and has maintained its sov- 
ereignty for sixty-four years It extends 350 
miles along the coast of West Africa and 200 
miles into the interior, and possesses thiiteeii 
ports of entry. The population is above om* 
and a half million, of whom 25,000 are emigrants 
from the United States and their descendants 
Planted by the American Colonization Society 
in 1817, Liberia declared its independence in 
1847. In language and institutions the lead- 
ing people are strongly attached to the Umted 
States 

The American-Liberians exercise ever in- 
creasing authority over the aboriginal tribes, 
which, however, are dominated by several 
native chiefs. A strip of land twenty to eighty 
miles broad extending along the Atlantic 
coast is effectively administered by the govern- 


ment, which IS modeled on that of th(‘ United 
States The coast region is divided into four 
counties, Bassa, Siiio, and Maryland, each 
under a government superintendent, and 
Montserrado, which is subdivided into four 
districts, each under a superintendent This 
local organization has facilitated the progress 
of public education The government system 
IS based upon an act of 1869 providing for the 
maintenance of at least one public school in 
everv settlement and township in each county 
The act called for an annual appropriation ol 
one thousand dollars from each (bounty treasury 
to be applied to the support of public schools, 
and the levy of local taxes for the same pui pose 
By a second act of the same year the legisla- 
ture created an Interior Dei)artmeiit charged 
among other duties with the educational 
interests of the republic A supplementary 
law provided for the ap])ointment of a commis- 
sioner of education m each county, subject to 
the Secretary of the Interior Prior to 1869 
missionary societies had been actively engaged 
in efforts for the instruction and elevation of 
the people of Liberia, and the two principal 
church associations repiesented in the field, 
the Methodist Episcopal Chiu ch of the United 
States and the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church, had already made great progress in 
establishing schools when the government sys- 
tem was inaugurated 

In 1900, or thirty-one years after the 
passage of the first education act, the govern- 
ment was excited to new effort in this matter, 
and the legislature provided for the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of public instruction 
charged with the immediate direction of pub- 
lic schools throughout the country Spe- 
eihc regulations were at once issued for tlie 
guidance of teachers and local school officers 
The provision for a local school tax had proved 
futile, and the legislature assumed the support 
of the public schools by an annual appropria- 
tion 

As to the actual provision of schools in this 
republic, the latest reports give the following 
particulars The Methodist Episcopal Church 
maintains schools in every county, having a 
little more than a thousand pupils on their rolls, 
including aborigines and Amcrico-Liberians 
The former comprise about 57 per cent of 
the total number, and their ratio is steadily 
increasing The central school of this system 
IS the College of West Africa, located at Mon- 
rovia It was founded in 1839, and accommo- 
dates about a hundred students in the several de- 
partments, theological, collegiate, and prepara- 
tory Special provision is made for industrial 
training Many of the leading men and women 
of the country, including a large number of effi- 
cient teachers, were educated in this institu- 
tion The Protestant Episcopal Church main- 
tains many schools, which center about four 
principal institutions, namely, Epiphany Hall, 
at Cuttington, Cape Palmas, comprising a high 
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school, collegiate ilopartincnt, and divinity 
school, a girls’ school and orphan asylum a1 
Mount Vaughan, near Cape Palmas, St John’s 
School, for boys, at Cape Mount, and a school 
for girls at Clay- Ashland The latest statistics 
show a total of fifty schools in this system, of 
which twenty-seven were for day pupils only 
and twenty-three boarding schools The enroll- 
ment in the schools in 1905 was about 1500, of 
which number 74 per cent were native Liberi- 
ans The schools of this system are under 
the close supervision of a resident bishop 
The average annual salary of the teachers 
ranges from $150 to $300, which exceeds the 
average in other mission schools The Lu- 
theran CJiurch also maintains a few schools 
among the native Africans at the Muhlenberg 
station 

The government school system in (‘ach 
county IS under the direction ol a local school 
commissioner The latest statistics give a 
total of 102 schools, each under a single tcach(‘r, 
and a total enrollment ol 3320 ])upils, of whom 
about one fourth are aborigines 

The chief national institution is Liberia 
(’ollege at Monrovia The institution was 
founded by the effoi’ts of the Massachusetts 
(’olonization Society, and was placed under the 
control of two boards of tiustees, one lejne- 
senting the society and the other the legisla- 
ture of Liberia The collegr* building was 
furnished by the Boston board at a eost of 
$20,000 Liberia gave the twenty acres which 
form the campus of the college and a grant of 
1000 acres of land in each of the four counties 
of Liberia as an endowment The college was 
opened for students in 1802, and after varying 
fortunes passed to the sole control of the re- 
public in 1890 Sinc(‘ 1900 the income of the 
college from public sources (taxes and endow- 
ment) has averaged about $25,000, annually, 
and additional funds are also supplied from 
America The college has the benefit of sev- 
eral public scholarships endowed in t he names 
of men who have rendered unusual sru’vice to 
the country The latest statistics show a 
registration of 120 students, including both 
young men and young women, and a corps of 
twelve instructors The college is the alma 
mater of the most prominent citizens of the 
country, among the number being ihv former 
chief executive. Honorable Arthur Barclay 

Industrial education is a feature of both de- 
nominational systems At tlie White Plains’ 
school and the Sinoe River Industrial School, 
sustained by the Methodist Episcopal (9iurch, 
students are taught building, woodwork, 
masonry, brickmaking, farming, and the culti- 
vation of cotton, ginger, and rubber The Col- 
lege of West Africa has a printing department, 
in which job work is done, and the Liberia 
and West Africa and other papers are iirinted 
Most of the work is done by native Africans 
In the college proper the girls are trained also 
in domestic economy, housekeeping, dress- 


making, fancy work, and kindied arts In Ihr 
Protestant F'piscopal schools industrial training 
IS given at the four chief centers of educa- 
tion At Epiphany Hall students are taught, 
the cultivation of coffee, cotton, and rubber, 
at St John’s School, (Jape Mount, there is an 
agricultural department, m which rice is 
raised with success, and efforts are being mad(‘ 
to secure facilities foi teaching other indus- 
trial arts A beginning has been made in in- 
dustrial t laming in the public schools At 
Rick’s Institute, at Kai-Poo, the work consists 
chiefly of the (‘ultivation of coffee, and thc' 
farm yielded 3000 pounds in 1902, 1600 

in 1903, and 1400 in 1904 An excellent 
printing department has been htted up at 
Liberia College, and other industrial work is 
being gradually introduced 

The American Colonization Society has aided 
schools in Liberia from time to time, in par- 
ticular the school at Mt Coffee, foity miles 
fiom Monrovia This school has been the 
especial charge of the Mt Coffee Association 
of America, of which Dr Edward p]verett 
Hale was an interested and active member 
The Colonization Society, as trustee for a 
fund left foi schools by a Mr Graham, supports 
Iwo schools, which bear his name Graham 
School, No 1, IS located at Greenville, Sinoe 
Countv; reports from teachers beginning 
with the yeai 1905, and ending with Mar 31, 
1911, show the total attendance of scholars 
to have been 1261, Liberian boys and gills, 
993, native boys and girls, 268 Graham 
School, No 3, IS located at Royesville, Mont- 
S(‘rrado County, the report of the teacher for 
the five years ending Mar 31, 1911, shows 
the total attendance of scholars to be 447, 
Liberian bo vs and girls, 243, and native boys 
and gills, 204 The pieseiit President, Daniel 
Edward Howard (inaugurated Jan 1, 1912), is 
emphasizing the needs of improving the public 
school system, of agricultural education, and of 
Liberia College I M C 
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LIBERTY COLLEGE, GLASGOW, KY - 

An institution for the higher education of 
women, founded m 1874 In 1911 there was 
amalgamated with it the Florence University foi 
Women, Florence, Ala Preparatory, collegi- 
ate, normal, commercial, music, art, and domes- 
tic science departments are maintained The 
entrance requirements are equivalent to about 
three years of high school work The degrees 
of BA, B S , B (C and M A are conferred 

LIBRARIES — Historical — Babylon and 
A.^syria — The tenqiles of the ancient cities 
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which lie between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
such as Telloh, Nippur, Sippar, Borsippa, and 
Nineveh, were administrative and literarv 
centers as well as the shrines of gods From 
ten to thirty thousand inscribed clay tablets 
111 each temple preserved official record of 
battles and of the divinations which foretold 
success or failure There were also treaties, 
petitions, diplomatic letters, laws, deeds, and 
church rituals These constituted ro^^al oi 
national libraries, presided over hv Neho th(‘ 
sod of learning, and under the care of the kin^- 
pnest or a high official 

Later when Hammuiabi (( bc 2200) be- 
came chief ruler in Babylonia, Mardik was 
advanced to be the head of all gods, and Baby- 
lon became the center of records and learning 
Hammurabi's famous laws were cut into th(‘ 
wall of the temple These records and others 
were brought together by Ashurbampal (u c 
671-626) at Nineveh when he became King ol 
Assyria Copies of inscriptions on monuments 
of victories and of all national legends were h(‘r(‘ 
recorded on clay tablets and cylinders These 
were arranged by classes, were catalogued, and 
indexed by title Many of those which describe 
divinations had excellent drawings to illustrate 
the text A century later (Ezra v, 17) Darius 
ordered a search to be made in the hall of books 
at Babylon for a decree regarding the house of 
(_rod at Jerusalem 

The temples were great schools, and populai, 
liecause preferment, as in the Middle Ages, 
came through the priestly office The libraries 
had many easy texts and vocabularies for bovs 
to study. Ashurbanipal says that he had stud- 
ied at the temple, probably as a youth 

— At El-Amarna, the Egyptian capi- 
tal of the Pharaoh Akhuaton, who tried to up- 
lift religion and free art from convention, much 
of the national library has been found, com- 
posed chiefly of correspondence with provinces 
and with kings in Western Asia These 
archives were in chaige of Tetou-nou, an Egyp- 
tian, whose assistant was 8hamas-Niki, a 
Babylonian The hieroglyphic writings of 
Egypt never supplanted the cuneiform of 
Babylonia as the language of culture and difilo- 
macy, and Shamas-Niki must have been indis- 
pensable. The papyrus plant which furnished 
food, fuel, and clothing for Egypt b(‘cam(* the 
fragile medium for perpetuating her writings, 
until parchment or prepared skins came into 
use There were many papyrus collections in 
Egypt (see Richardson's aSo///c Old Egyptian 
Libraries, 1911); but the great library at Alex- 
andria grew up under foreign influences, the 
product of one of many long periods of foreign 
domination of the Nile valley 

Greece — Greece left records of books, book 
selling, and schools, but little of libraries 
Demetrius Phalenus, poet and orator, honored 
with as many statues as there are days in the 
year, fled to Alexandria, and there advised 
Ptolemy in his plans for a great library, al- 


though Arislotle is said to have aided in th(' 
arrangement Aristotle’s own library (Stiaba 
XIII, 1, § 54) passed to Theophrastus and from 
him to Neleus of Scepsis, where it lay hidden 
to escape the rapacious bibliophile kings of 
Pergamum until bought by Apellicon of 
Athens Sulla the dictator and book-lover car- 
ried the collection to Rome .to have its texts 
copied and spread abroad 

From Ephesus, where, we are told, there was 
a book chained to the door of Diana's teniph‘, 
came Zenodotus (n c 280) to manage the Alex- 
andrian library, to walk in its colonnades with 
peripatetic teachers, and to dine in rooms se< 
apart for its students This was the mother 
library, distinguished thus from the daughtei 
library in the temple of Serapis The oldei 
collection was m part destroyed by Csesar, bin 
Antony gave 200,000 manuscripts of Peiga- 
mum to C'leo])atra for the Serapeum Of tins 
great library fleeting and uncertain glimpses 
appear in 391, when Theodosius ordered its de- 
struction, a generation later when Orosius says 
that he saw ancient books in Alexandria, and 
in 640, when Amrou, the gri'al caliph Oinai’s 
lieutenant, is said to have used the lemnani 
for fuel 

Rome — M Terentius Vairo, authoi of a 
work entitled De Ihhhothecis^ now lost, was 
commissioned by Julius ('a‘sai to collect books 
for a library Under succeeding ('a\sais 
Rome becamt‘ a citv of libraries, to which stu- 
dents of the many schools of oratory and 
philosophy resorted Telephus, a grammarian 
of Pergamum in ad 117, is said by Suidas to 
have issued a Nohtw hhroriun which described 
minutely the libraries of his time P'orty yeais 
earlier ('rates, ambassadoi fioin Pergamum, 
probablv stimulated an int(*rest in libraries 
wdiile lectunng on grammar at Rome C 
Asinius Pollio, the geneial, poet, and friend ot 
Vergil and Horace, founded the first library in 
Rome from spoils of his Illyrian campaign, 
B c. 39 Pliny calls him “ the first to make 
men's talents public property,” but Plutarch 
claims this honor for Lucullus 

The Porticus Octavise, a typical Roman li- 
brary between the ('apitoline Hill and the Tiber, 
was founded by Augustus It has temples 
to Juno and Jupiter, connected in the rear bv a 
long schola, or hall for conversation A space 
of equal length behind the schola had three divi- 
sions a middle section, the curia, devoted to 
meetings, with the Latin library at the left and 
the Greek libraiy at the right About this 
compact building there was a double colonnade 
443 feet by 377 feet, to provide, as at Alexan- 
dria, a meeting place for master and pupils 
Rome had nearly thirty libraries, to which Ves- 
pasian and Trajan made large additions Their 
manuscript rolls were kept in bookcases or 
presses, inlaid, and surmounted by busts, un- 
less there were portraits on the walls. There 
was usually a director with a subordinate in 
charge of each language Men like Lucullus 

8 
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lavished money on their libraries until Seneca 
spoke bitterly of books as “ ornaments of din- 
ing rooms,” reaching to the ceilings He adds 
“ Nowadays a library takes rank with a bath- 
room as a necessary ornament to a house I 
could forgive such ideas if they were due to 
extravagant desire for learning ” {Dc Iran- 
quillitate animi). 

Middle Ages. — Christianity did not alter 
the form nor greatly abate the luxury in libra- 
ries. Eusebius, in his History, speaks of 
Bishop Alexander's library at Jerusalem (a d 
250) as a storehouse of knowledge vSt Jerome 
worked in the library of Pamphilus in ('lesareji 
in Palestine, and calls the founder a rival in 
zeal of Demetrius Phalcrius and Pisistiatus 
the tyrant In the early Christian ( Juuch the 
apses on either side of the altai were usefl to 
store the altar vessels and ritual books Thus 
one apse came to be used as a religious oi mo- 
nastic library. Christian enthusiasts retreating 
into the deserts and mountains to escape luxury 
needed books to keep themselves from igno- 
rance. From them first came primitive library 
rules Those of St Pachomius (a n 292-345) 
were developed near Denderah in Uppei Egypt 
St Benedict perfected library administration, 
and lus successors influenced the government of 
eaily colleg(' libraries (Clark, Care of Books) 
Monte Cassino, Saint (lall, and (Juny are ex- 
amples of these Bemnlictine libianes 

In the manuscript era th(‘ monks of monastic 
libraries were also publishers and booksellers 
The Abbot Loup of Ferrieres kept a depot for 
books at S Josse-sur-Mer Others were at 
\V(‘ur mouth and Yarrow Becker estimates 
that from ad 750 to 1200 there were 130 li- 
braries in monasteries, with about 12,000 books 
in all Of these about thirty were complete 
Bibles 

The two great hgures in medieval learning 
were C'assiodor us {q v ) and Alcuin (q v ) Cas- 
siodorus maintained a scriptorium where his 
monks copied the classic authors Alcuin sim- 
plihed the forms of wiitten letters and stimu- 
lated scholarship There are many woodcuts of 
the early years of printing which depict the 
monk m his library or scriptorium Cassiodorus 
said '‘As the antiquaiian copies the words of 
('hnst, so many wounds does he inflict upon 
Satan ” Here was the inspiration of medieval 
book making Some of the best work was done 
j)V the Benedictine nuns, and t.rial pages written 
by nuns of St Mildred’s Abbey, Isle of Thanet, 
still exist 

By a law of recompense, the era of fanaticism 
that effaced or destroyed many manuscripts 
was followed by the age of printing Books 
became cheap, and libraries leaped fiom a hun- 
dred to a thousand volumes The scriptorium 
lost its influence, however, as a part of the 
monastic library The Ar.s Moiwndi, the 
Bihlia Pawperum, the rude picture book of the 
Bible story, and the Donatos oi popular gram- 
mar were multijilied beyond the dream of 


Cassiodorus Then movable type came, and 
the modern library was inevitable Before 
the voyages of Columbus there were printing 
presses in 236 cities in Europe, with over a 
thousand printers A million books were is- 
sued with good ink on durable paper before the 
(*nd of the fifteenth century The Bible, fol- 
lowing Christian missionaries into everv coun- 
try, taught the world to read “ Some,” 
said Fox, " gave a load of hay for a few chap- 
ters of St James or of St John in English ” 
Richard de Bury (qv), who finished his 
Philobiblon in 1345, shows forth the spirit 
which governed cathedral and university li- 
braries in England The general attainment 
of learning had grown to such proportion that 
Bishop Carpenter’s librarian at Worcester in 
1464 was required to be a graduate in theology 
and a good preacher It was his duty to ex- 
plain hard passages in the Bible, make lists of the 
books in his keeping, and examine the shelves 
each year on the Friday after the Feast of 
Relics (in January) At St Martin’s, Dover, 
now part of Dover College, the administrative 
details, worked out very thoroughly, have been 
preserved At Pembroke College the titles of 
books were written on parchment attached to 
the left half of a board The right half was cov- 
ered with a thin layei of wax, on which the 
name of a borrower might be scratched in line 
with the book’s title The borrower deposited 
a “ pledge,” sometimes the value of the book, 
or an agreement in writing 

F]ducation in 1 400 is reflected in the character 
of college libraries in England Theology and 
kindred subjects claimed three fourths of all 
the college books, with one fourth devoted to 
grammar, poetry, music, medicine, arithmetic, 
geometry, and astionomy The proportion 
was not materially altered in colonial New Eng- 
land, but in the Southein colonies private 
libraries reflected a later and broader taste. 

Great Libraries Founded in Early Modern 
Period — The Vatican libiary at Rome has 
historic origins in church records dating from 
the second century, and was associated in the 
fourth and fifth centuries with Popes Daniasus 
and Hilary With Boniface VIII, a true pon- 
tihcal library began, when he ordered a cata- 
logue to be made in 1295 These books were 
scattered in the fourteenth century, some going 
to Assisi, where they may still be seen Nicho- 
las V (1447-1455) was a book lover, collecting 
for the common convenience of all learned men, 
and fifteen years later Sixtus IV provided a 
building for the new collection, appointed 
Platina as librarian, and made the modern 
Vatican library a reality From 1475 to the 
time of his death in 148 L Bartolommeo Platina 
fitted his library with banchi and wall cases, 
added paintings by Ghirlandajo and Melozzo 
(la Forli, and catalogued the books There 
were the Latin and Greek rooms, the Bibliotheca 
Secreta and the Bibliotheca Pontificia Platina 
and his three pages slept in an adjoining room. 
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Junipei wah used to fumipiate, fox tails to dust, 
and brooms to sweep the library A notice of 
the time of Julius II asked readers not to quarrel 
nor to jump over the desks A idcasant 
description of the library will be found in 
Montaigne’s Travels in Italy in 1581 Scholars 
were first admitted in 1888 Much might 
be said of the Laurentian library at Florence 
and of the origin of old collections in other iiarts 
of Europe The familial print by Woudanus 
in 1010 of the hbiary of Leyden University 
represents gentlemen with their hats and cloaks 
on, followed by dogs, going from case to case to 
consult the chained books 

Edwards, in his Memoirs of Libraries, has 
given the story of the plundenng of monastic 
libraries in the sixteenth century, when manu- 
scripts were used to light candlesticks, to rub 
boots, and to wrap grocers’ bundles, “ and some 
they sent over sea to the bookbinders, not in 
small number, but at times whole sliips full, to 
the wondering of the foreign nations ” Books 
are still found with pieces of written ])archment 
used in the bindings In some college libraries 
the desks were sold since no books remained 
A century later a great need stimulated le- 
newed interest in book collecting Humphrey 
Chetham in 1651 saw the value of “ godlv Eng- 
lish books, proper toi the edification of the com- 
mon people,” and founded chapel libraries and 
a town library in Manchester The Reverend 
Thomas Bray, whose life was one of amazing 
eneigy and results, promoted deaneiy and pal- 
ish libraries all over England and parish hbia- 
ries in the English colonies to preseive the 
clergy from ignorance 

The British Museum had its oiigin not as a 
hall of official records, but in three great collec- 
tions illustrating English history The death 
of Sir Hans Sloaiie in 1753 brought about the 
act (26 Geo II, 1753) for the purchase of his 
treasures of art and books, togethei with the 
Harleian manuscripts, the two collections to be 
united with the Cottonian manuscripts, al- 
ready the property of the nation, undei a board 
of trustees. The British M useum was opened 
as Montague House in 1759, the Royal Li- 
brary of the Kings having meanwliih' been given 
by Geor-ge II The romantic career of the late 
Sir Anthony Panizzi, Italian refugee, librarian 
and scholar, resulted in placing the British 
Museum in the front rank ” He governed his 
library as his friend Cavour govrnned his coun- 
try,” wrote Dr Garnett, ” peifecting its in- 
ternal organization with one hand while h(‘ 
extended its frontiers with tin* oth(‘r ” The 
printed catalogue, from troubled beginnings in 
1834, is now complete, and represents a great 
bibliographical aidnevement, closing with the 
year 1900. Of earlier origin, th(‘ Bodleian li- 
brary at Oxford, opened in 1602, was the first 
” public ” libraiy in Europe; the .second was 
that of Angelo Rocca, opened at Roim* m HKH 
The John Rylaiuls Library at Manch(‘.st(*r , 
begun in 1890, took high rank two >(‘ais lati'r 


when the ancient Althorp Library of the Earls 
Spencer was purchased This collection, asso- 
ciated with the genius of Dibclin, illustrated by 
examples the whole range of the history of 
printing 

The Bibhotheque Nationale in Paris can be 
traced to a collection of records in the Louvre 
in the time of Charles V Guillaume Bud4 was 
the first Maitrc de la Librairie du Roi in 1544, 
and in 1556 a copy of each book printed in the 
country with privilege ” was by law deposited 
in the library For several centuries two library 
families, the De Thous and the Bignons, held a 
sway of varying power, building up the collec- 
tion by unceasing labor and foresight In 1721 
the books were removed to the Palais Mazann, 
the Bignons serving as librarians from father to 
son from 1642 to 1784 The revolution sent its 
spoils of churches and country houses, swelling 
the accumulations of centuries to a total of 
nearly three million volumes A catalogue is 
now (1912) being printed 

All the important countries of Europe have 
royal or national libraries, varying in size 
and administrative efficiency. The Imperial Li- 
brary at St Petersburg, with over a million vol- 
umes, is one of the most valuable in the world, 
and is freely open to scholars In most cases, 
however, the great libraries of the continent are 
the accumulation of time rather than of sys- 
tematic effort, and from them down to the hum- 
blest CIVIC collection there is rarely any liberal 
control comparable to that which is everywhere 
characteristic of American libraries 

America — For two centunes at least after 
the arrival of Winthrop in Massachusetts Bay, 
Boston was the hteraiy center of the English 
colonies Her clergy and her civic rulers could 
not be content without writing as well as read- 
ing books A library ostablislu'd in the Town 
House at Boston through the will of Captain 
Robert Keayne, dated in 1653, was composed of 
books m English, and the idea may have been 
suggested by the small municipal collections 
formed at the English Norwich and elsewhere as 
early as 1608 New York owes its advent into 
library history to Reverend John Sharpe, chap- 
lain at the fort, who proposed in 1712-1713 a 
public school, a public hbrary, and a catechiz- 
ing chapel The library was to be free to all 
Sharpe’s books, and those of the corporation li- 
brary of 1728, sent over by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, together with the 
much finer collections of the New York Society 
Library, founded in 1754, were all swept away 
during the Revolution. 

Franklin once said that in his boyhood there 
was not one good bookstore south of Boston. 
When a lad, he went to Philadelphia and pro- 
jected there in 1731 the first subscription 
library in the colonies. Franklin says: I 
set on foot my first project of a public nature, 
that loi a subscrijition library. . , I was not 

able, with great industry, to find more than 
hl1> i)(‘i-sons, mostly young tradesmen, will- 
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ing to pay down for this purpose forty shillings 
each, and ten shillings per annum On this 
little fund we began This collection even- 
tually became the Philadelphia Library Soci- 
ety, and half a century later was strengthened 
by adding the Loganian library, which had 
been founded in 1745 through the generosity 
of James Logan, famous as the secretary 
of William Penn. The Redwood Library, 
established in Newport, R I , in 1747, be- 
longs to this period. A similar library, also 
an institution for self-improvement, was begun 
m the following year by some seventeen young 
men of Charleston, S. C 

As early as 1774 the Connecticut Courant made 
the assertion that the need of public libraries 
was ‘‘ too manifest to be denied but up to 
1850 the public library had no such chaiacter 
as it has to-day. It is true that Boston and 
New York made spasmodic attempts at city 
libraries, but in reality the only libraries during 
this time were the Bray or parish libraries, 
mostly unused, and the subscription libraries, 
which flourished because they were near by 
and were not necessarily self-sustaining. 

The first ten years of the nineteemth century, 
influenced by the conditions in France, show a 
gieat intellectual awakening Clubs of all 
kinds, and especially learned clubs, sprang up, 
and almost all had a reading room or a library 
From this beginning many athenaeums or 
scholars^ libraries came into being, from New 
England to Georgia. 

During this same period the establishment of 
state and national libraries was begun New 
Hampshire, the pioneer, had a colonial library 
as early as 1770, which was recsstablished as a 
state library in 1818 New Jersey followed with 
a library as early as 1796, though it was so much 
broader in scope that it has served as a type to 
guide many later state libraries It was a suffi- 
ciently elakic model to allow for the changes 
which time and varying conditions have im- 
posed, enlarging the original conception into a 
far wider idea of its duty to the people, than that 
of a merely legislative function South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, the best known 
of the early state libraries, were all founded 
before 1818. In 1800 the national government 
established a library Its beginnings were so 
small that its first catalogue (1802) was hardly 
necessary. When the British took Washington 
in 1814, the library was burned, and twice since, 
in 1825 and 1851, fires have occurred Jeffei- 
Son^s library was purchased in 1815, and was 
the first of many famous collections to be added 
The Library of Congress now aids her libraries 
through printed catalogue cards, bibliographies, 
and other material 

All these were tendencies away from libraries 
which were under private control, and the 
tendency became more marked when towns 
like Salisbury in (kinnecticiit (1803) and 
Peterborough in N(‘W Hampshire (1833) (vs- 
tablished libraries with town funds These* 


foreshadowed the true public library, but it 
was not until George Ticknor of Boston grasped 
the significance of the great benefit that would 
come when books were free to all, that the 
movement came to its fruition The first con- 
vention of librarians was held in New York, 
Sept. 15-17, 1853 The fact that fifty-three 
delegates were present shows how great was the 
awakening, both among scholais and among 
librarians 

In 1848 William F. Poole printed a modest 
index to the many periodicals which had be- 
come useless and because of the impossibility 
of finding the material hidden there. This 
was the origin of Poole's Index At about 
the same time other men came into prominence 
in the library world, which at this time cen- 
teied around Boston Jewett failed to create 
a National Libraiy, came to the Boston Public 
Library (1855), and made himself widely 
known by his rules for cataloguing Thirteen 
years later Justin Minor succeeded them At 
this time Poole was about to go to Gincinnati, 
and Guttei prepared to succeed him as libra- 
rian of the Boston Athenseum. These men and 
many others met in Philadelphia in 1876 and 
founded the American Library Association, with 
the Lib) ary Journal as its organ 

Recent Development — Scientific Lihiary 
Management — Edwards (r/r), Panizzi, and 
Ewart {q v) in England, and the leadeis in 
America laid the library woild under a debt 
hard of cornpiehension in the present day of 
universal progress Library devices of all 
kinds were being peifected and improved^ at 
this time on both sides of the Atlantic New 
rules for cataloguing were Ixnng tried, and 
Dewey and C'utter weie bringing to perfection 
their system of classification See Library 
Classification 

Women at this time had little connection 
with libraries, but this has grown greater as 
their sphere of activity has grown wider Mrs 
Anne Waddell, a woman of affairs in New York, 
was named in the charter of the New’ York 
Society Libraiv in 1772 During the first half 
of the nineteenth century women’s sole literary 
interests were such as might be derived from the 
circulating librarii's in the stationers’ or bakeis’ 
stores A few verv erudite scholars were al- 
lowed to use the libraries of general literature, 
but the general attitude of mind toward such 
use was r(‘flected by Charles Folsom, who pro- 
tested in 1855 against women having access to 
“ the corrupter portions of the polite litera- 
ture ” 

In 1850 Haivard had 68,000 volumes, the 
largest collection in America, the Library of 
Congn'ss about 46,000, the New York Library 
Society 30,000, and the Library Company of 
Philadelphia 55,000, the second in size To-day 
these wouhl not seem large collections for am 
prosperous town. 

The libiarv movement in tlu* United States is 
ind(‘bted lo many forces foi its success The 
U 
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Mathers, Prince, Sharpe, and others of the co- 
lonial clergy fostered the collection and care of 
books. Franklin, a great social and scientific 
factor in our development, emphasized the li- 
brary as an aid to the skilled laborer Follow- 
ing the American Revolution and its period of 
inaction, French ideals had an awakening 
impulse, caught up and carried on by the fai- 
reachmg lyceum system of rural lectures. No 
doubt also the articles by Edward Edwards and 
the speeches of Ewart had their echo on this side 
of the Atlantic Certainly the Report of the 
Conirnisswtu’js, appointed by the House of 
Commons to inquire into the constitution and 
gov'ernment of the British Museum under 
Pamzzi, and published in 1850, must iiave in- 
terested and aroused men interested in books, 
in administration, and in social forces 

Lihrarij Legislation — An enlightened opin- 
ion has in some states forced special library 
legislation, but more often a few devoted men 
have obtained the laws that in time create 
a regard for libraries The library law of 
New York, passed m 1835, under which 
a school district could raise a sum of money 
for the purchase of books, established the prin- 
ciple of taxation for the support of libraries 
New Hampshire passed a very simple library 
law in 1849, with no limit as to appiopriation 
and no conditions as to management Massa- 
chusetts enacted in 1851 a brief law undei which 
libraries multiplied rapidly in the common- 
wealth Maine in 1854 passed an unsatisfac- 
tory law, permitting the levy of a dollai on each 
ratable poll to establish libraiies, and twenty- 
five cents per poll for maintenance Vermont 
did little better in 1865 The Ohio law of 1847 
tied the library to the educational system In 
1872 Colorado passed a good law, and Illinois 
devised an elaborate and thoroughly satis- 
factory act which has influenced many states. 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, Michigan, California, 
Missouri, and others Some sections of the 
country w(‘re for a long time very backward in 
library legislation, including Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, and even New York, where the fairly 
convenient school district system was not altered 
till 1892 

The State Library ('ornmission, which was 
(established by Massachusetts in 1890 to foster 
town libraries, set an example that has been fol- 
lowed throughout the (country; with incit'asing 
powers and a firmer conviction of the work to b(* 
accomplished, state commissions have grown in 
importance and in the scope of their work for 
library extension In many states the coopera- 
tion of the state commission and the state li- 
brary has made the use of books a vital and far- 
reaching force for intelligent citizenship 

Library history in the United States has been of 
short duration, but, with no traditions to forget 
and no customs to break, progress has been rapid 
History, as far as it has been made, has had less 
of the dignity of mere age and more of the fruit 
of ru heal achievement One has only to study 


library history in France, Germany, or Italy, 
to realize that what has been done in the United 
States toward establishing an intimate relation- 
ship between good books and the social life of 
all classes has been pioneer work. 

Free Public Libraries. — Library progress in 
the sociological sense must be studied in three 
sections England, although handicapped by 
inability to free her library and museum prop- 
erty from taxation, began before 1850, under 
able leaders, her campaign for free libraries 
America, recognizing early the right to levy 
taxes foi the establishment and maintenance of 
public libraries, made greater progress along 
seemingly radical lines. The. Continent, crip- 
pled by social and economic conditions, has only 
very recently welcomed modern ideals. 

In 1700 John Evelyn said that Paris had more 
libraries than were in the three kingdoms of 
Great Bn tain, and Gibbon declared in 1800 that 
no scholarly work could be done in English 
libraries A conference at Manchester half a 
century later agreed that since GibboiFs day 
little im]>rovement had been made, and William 
Ewart was asked to begin a parliamentary fight 
for a libraiy law. The bill of 1845 “ for en- 
couraging the establishment of museums in 
large towns was passed, it allowed half a 
penny in the pound to be levied for land and 
buildings for museums in largo towns, but no 
specimens or books could be bought. Edward 
Edwards, for many years on the staff of the Brit- 
ish Museum, took up the study of library condi- 
tions at home, on the Continent, and in the 
United States, embodying his researches in ar- 
ticles published in 1847 and 1848 Ewart then 
brought in a bill, which met with vigorous oppo- 
sition and the most absurd arguments before its 
passage in 1850 This act was permissive foi 
towns of 10,000 inhabitants and over, kept to 
the same inadequate rate, and made no provi- 
sion for the purchase of books, but it was 
distinctly for libraries as well as for museums, 
although th(* latter have always overshadowed 
public libraries in English legislation Subse- 
quent acts advanced the rate to a penny, al- 
lowed the purchase of books and newspapers, 
permitted money to be borrowed for the erec- 
tion of buildings, and extended these privileges 
to Scotland and Ireland So great was the con- 
fusion arising from conflicting library acts that 
in 1894 they were consolidated, making a nearly 
uniform law foi the United Kingdom. 

The rate limit has hindered library progress, 
and taxation of library property has still further 
decreased the net return from a rate already 
too small for healthy growth in populous com- 
munities. London, with no central government 
until 1899, has had a slow development. Eng- 
lish libraries in early days depended too much 
on mechanical devices; the librarian was a 
custodian and clerk rather than an adminis- 
trator, and his influence was limited. Until 
recently there have been no training schools for 
young men and women who fill the minor places, 
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so that these have been less intelligently man- 
aged than large libraries which could tempt 
officials from the Bntish Museum An Ameri- 
can is apt to think that the English librarian 
does not trust his public enough, that he does not 
do enough for schools, for rural districts, and m 
the way of cooperation with neighboring libra- 
ries The Englishman considers our classihca- 
tion on the shelves too close and too inflexible, 
and he experiments cautiously with the many 
social plans by which Americans bind the com- 
munity to the public library 

In America Ticknor set the pace for libiary 
progress when, in 1851, he spoke of his aim for 
the proposed public library in Boston I would 
establish a library which differs from all free 
libraries yet attempted; I mean one in which 
any popular books, tending to moral and intel- 
lectual improvement, shall be furnished in such 
numbers of copies tliat many persons can be 
reading the same book at the same time , m short, 
that not only the best books of all sorts, but the 
pleasant literature of the day, shall be made 
accessible to the whole people when they most 
care for it, that is, when it is fresh and new ” 
But even in America the free public lihraiy 
has come with wise slowness into favor As late 
as 1876, when one hundred and three delegates 
met at a conference of American librarians, only 
fourteen represented institutions of the modern 
free public library type. Libraries maintained 
by shareholders and by annual subscribers still 
predominated With the rapid advance of the 
free library the scope of its work along social 
lines has become a subject for debate We aie 
not far from that condition referred to in 1<S50 
by a member of Parliament who prophesied 
that the working classes would soon be asking 
for “ quoits, peg-tops, and footballs ’’ Sunday 
opening, first tried in Cincinnati in 1870, 
was an early step in the radical movement in 
America Work with children, now recognized 
as essential in a good library, attempts to attiact 
and hold the young when they first learn to 
read Indeed, story telling and games are in- 
troduced in branches of great city libraries to 
win the very young and the foreign born Uni- 
versity extension lectures, given on certain even- 
ings each week and on Sundays, bring older 
people to the building and give them predigested 
treasures from books and art More libeial 
rules for the circulation of books (the two-book 
system and special cards for teachers), free 
access to the shelves or to special standard col- 
lections, and even free delivery from libraiv 
to home, all illustrate the endeavoi to make the 
free library indispensable 

A distinct effort is now made to educate taste 
m architecture by new ideals of excellence in 
buildings, but the facade follows the plan and is 
not merely a pleasing exterior Books on li- 
brary planning fortify the librarian against the 
inexperienced architect who desires effect onlv 
Library Methods — The American mission- 
ary spirit, radical though it may be, has had its 


influence in the old world as well as in the con- 
servative communities of the new Ueitain 
mechanical improvements, such as tlie decimal 
and expansive systems of classification foi 
placing books on the shelves, indexing the books 
of the librar}^ on cards instead of in ledgers, 
making a charging record for books taken out 
of the building so that statistical information 
may easily be compiled, and uniform cataloguing 
rules, adopted in preparing cards to be issued 
by the Library of Congress, are revolutionizing 
the routine of library administration The 
librarian, while he may still be a “ missionaiy 
of culture,” must recognize that his vocation 
calls for business ability 

English and American methods, though diffei- 
ing, are not fundamentally divergent after all 
The Continent, however, can show little en- 
lightened library development outside a few 
isolated examples in Holland, Switzerland, 
(iermany, and Sweden In German v the dual 
library system, a Stadthbhothekj or sleepy mu- 
nicipal library in the main street, and a Volks- 
bibhothek or cheap fiction library on the side 
street, has delayed the coming of the all-round 
large public library Social club libraries also 
have satished the more intelligent mcmbeis of 
the community, wffio are bound together by a 
love for art, music, arclueology, or science 
France has few cities where the public seem to 
want libraries, and zeal is not expected from 
poorly paid librarians The scholarly libia- 
rian, however, still survives in some histone 
French towns What France lacks in organi- 
zation Italy carries almost to an extreme A 
library assistant in Italy can be transfer! ed 
from city to suburb oi to a distant city, 
finding the same system everywhere In the 
northern countries of Euiope people\s libraries 
are still parish chanties, except where Miss 
Valfrid Palmgren, through addresses and writ- 
ings, has introduced American methods and 
aims The censorship in Russia has crushed 
library progress there, and throughout many 
square miles no books are accessible to the pub- 
lic The works of a contemporary poet undei 
the ban of the censor could not be found in a 
library which honored him by bearing his name 
Still, in Russia, and m Siberia, interesting little 
libraries may be found where a librarian has 
been born for the task, undismayed by conditions 
which prevail all about him 

Germany and Switzerland hav^e attempted 
catalogues on a great scale, but in most Euro- 
pean capitals the catalogues are inaccessible, 
or inadequate, and the service is veiy slow 
Munich, Stockholm, and Brussels have been 
famed in the past for helpful employees and 
convenient appliances, but administrators die 
and policies cnange. The real library move- 
ment is to be seen at Charlottenburg and Essen 
in Germany, at Dordrecht and Groningen in 
Holland, at Stockholm, and at several other 
places where modern methods are but just 
coming into vogue Foreign scholars have 
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attended English and Ain(‘ncan hbiiuv confer- 
eiices, and have adininal what they saw, hut 
they have been slow to believe that these radical 
methods could be made successful in (Continen- 
tal cities They arc, however, very gradually 
making the experiment (' K H 

School Libraries — DiHrict School Libia) tea 
— The district school library rnovemt'nt ante- 
dated the modern ])ubhc library movement in 
this country by about forty yeais Its original 
impulse came from educators who saw that if 
the State was to gam intelligent citizens, as a 
result of its investment in education, the voung 
must not only be taught reading, but must be 
given good books to read 

New York was the pioneer, and a law was 
passed in 1835 permitting the voters of any 
school district to levy a tax of $20 to start a 
library, and $10 annually to maintain it 
This permission failing to apiieal to the rural 
taxpayer, the legislature of 1838 passed a law 
appropriating $55,000 aniiuallv for the estab- 
lishment of libraries in every school district ot 
the state, with the provision that after three 
years the money might be spent for books or for 
teachers’ wages, at the disci etion of the district 
These were not to be stnctly school libraries 
for the use of the pupils alone, but were also in- 
tended for the use of the people of the district 

The example of New York was followed bv 
Massachusetts, which, through the ellorts ol 
Horace Mann {g v)^ passed in 1835 a permissive 
school district law, and in 1842 added the stimu- 
lus of a state appropriation of $15 to each dis- 
trict that should raise an equal amount 

Following the lead of New York and Massa- 
chusetts, seventeen states jiassed more or less 
effective laws providing for district school li- 
biaries, as follows (Connecticut, 1839, Rhode 
Island and Iowa, 1840, Indiana, 1841, Maine, 
1844, Ohio, 1847, Wisconsin, 1848, Missouri, 
1853, California and Oregon, 1854, Illinois, 
1855, Kansas and Virginia, 1870, New Jersey, 
1871, Kentucky and Minnesota, 1873, and 
Colorado, 1870 

The results of this legislation were in the mam 
disappointing Jewett ’s Notices of public libi a- 
ries in the United States, published by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1851, reports 9505 
public school libraries in all, containing 1,522,- 
332 volumes, of which 1,338,848 volumes were 
in New York, 91,539 in Massachusetts, 47,220 
in Michigan, and 19,037 in Rhode Island, no 
other state reporting moie than 10,000 In the 
Bureau of Education’s special report on libraiies 
in 1870 the total number of volumes in school 
libraries had declined to 1,305,407 In New 
York State, where alone the school libraries 
were very generally established, the number of 
volumes in libraries fell from over 1,300,000 m 
1851 to 825,000 in 1892, and most of the annual 
approfiriation had come to be devoted to gen- 
eral school purposes 

Success of the Movement — Two reasons are 
usually assigned for the comparative failure of 


the school library movement in the country 
First, defects in legislation; many of the states 
failed to give state aid or gave it only intermit- 
tently 01 failed to provide for the supplementing 
of state aid bv local taxation, thereby keeping 
U}) local interest in the libraries Second, de- 
fects of administration, there was seldom any 
supervision over the selection of books, and the 
local school authorities were not accountable to 
anv central authority for the management of the 
libraries But underlying both of these rea- 
sons was the fact that this early school librarv 
movement was strictly a school enterprisi' 
The educators originating it did not realize that 
books alone do not make a library, and that 
only where organized into libraries do masses of 
books become available for use To be efficient 
a library should be well chosen, classified by 
subject, the contents of the books brought out 
by analytical cataloguing The books need to 
be mended and rebound, they should be charged 
when in circulation, both for safety and in older 
that their use may be recorded All this is a 
librarian’s business, not a teacher’s, and in the 
forti(‘s and fifties librarians themselves had not 
yet worked out methods of efficient library 
admmistiation, — library science was in its 
infancy 

American librananshi]) did not become an 
organized profession until 1876 Bvthat time 
the great increase m the number and size of 
libraries in the country (from 694 libraries with 
2,201,632 volumes in 1851 to 3647 libraries with 
12,276,964 volumes in 1876, exclusive of school 
libraries) had forced librarians to create moie 
uniform, economic, and efficient methods of 
administration, and for the first ten or fifteen 
years the vsessions of the American Ijibrary As- 
sociation were largely devoted to questions of 
library technique, — cataloguing, classification, 
charging systems, shelving, (‘tc Very dry and 
uninspiring subjects, but thanks to the fine (jual- 
ity of thinking expended on them and to the 
esjmt de corps that put every improvement 
at the disposal of the whole profession, these 
problems were solved so successfully that the 
enormous expansion in the number and size of 
libraries during the last twenty-ffve years was 
accomplished easily and has been accompanied 
by an even greater expansion of use According 
to the Bureau of Education Reports there were 
in 1884, 2988 libraries of over 1000 volumes in 
the United States, containing in all 12,376,473 
volumes, with a total circulation of 10,899,469, 
in 1908 there were 5640 libraries, with 62,628,- 
541 volumes and a circulation of 82,222,584. In 
other words, while the libraries have doubled 
in number, their size has multiplied by five, and 
their use has increased nearly eightfold 

With problems of library administration in a 
fair way to be settled, librarians next turned their 
attention to improving the quality of books in 
the libraries Principles of book selection were 
evolved, and bibliographic tools for the evalua- 
tion and selection of books were forged, a partial 
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list of which will 1)(‘ found uppciKhMl With 
these methods and tools lihniruius wcm' now 
equipped to aid educators in their endoavoj 1o 
make the school libraries a dynamic element in 
educatnn. 

In 1888 Melvil Dewey, who had peiha]).s done 
more than any other man to promote adminis- 
trative efficiency in American libraries, was 
made State Librarian of New York, and thus 
the orf 5 anizinj 5 genius of the new librarianslnp 
was brought to bear on the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions of district school hbraiies Mr Dewev 
found that the S55,0()0 still appropriated under 
the law of 1838 liad been almost wholly di- 
verted to general school purposes, that in 
many cases the hbraiies had been dispeised, 
and that where they survived, the original 
purpose of supplying books to the people of the 
school district had been lost sight of, and that 
the books were regarded as part of the school 
equipment A new law drawn up by Mr 
Dewey transferred those that had developed 
into public libraries to the regents of the 
university, to be carried on m connection with 
the state library, while the appropriation of 
$55,000 (subsequently increased to $100,000) 
was continued, but it was specifically directed 
that it be administered by the Department of 
Public Instruction for jiedagogic and reference 
books for th(‘ use of the teachers and pupils 
That rule, however, was annulled in 1910, and 
school libraries m communities that have no 
public libraries may be opened to the publn 
Since 1892 the number of volumes in th<‘ school 
libraries has increased from about 800,000 to 
3,135,408 volumes, selected from lists appioved 
by the state authorities and bearing on the 
state course of study The state education de- 
partment reports that the libraries are well caied 
for; that in some cases the librarian of the 
local public library supervises the school li- 
brary, and that in many cases there arc trained 
librarians in charge of the school hbraiies 

State commissions to stimulate the establish- 
ment and to advance the efficiency of libraries 
have been established in thirty-three states, 
beginning with Massachusetts in 1891, and m 
many states the school hbraiies have come 
under their influence. In Illinois the library 
commission lends books to county school li- 
braries; in Minnesota the relation between the 
commission and the schools is very close, — 
the commission organizes school libraries and 
revises the list from which purchases must be 
made, the state superintendent of education 
employing a member of the commission’s staff 
to care for school books In Missouri and 
Nebraska the state library comniissiori.s are also 
in touch with the district school libiaries In 
Connecticut the State Library (’ommittee 
(Commission) is directed bv law to assist in 
the selection, purchase, and administration of 
school libraries and to lend them books and pic- 
tures In Oregon the library commission is 
directly responsible for the distract school li- 


!)iaii(‘s A mandatory tax ol not less than ten 
cents p(‘r capita for each child of school ag(‘ 
shall be levied by each county ha\ing less 
than 100,000 inhabitants and set aside for school 
libraries This is apportioned by the county 
superintendent, who must report to the Oiegoii 
Library Commission the amount apjiortioned to 
each district and the number of school children 
in each district During July of each year the 
local school authorities must select from lists pre- 
pared and lurmshed b> the library commission 
such books as are desirable for their district, the 
aggregate mailing puce of which shall not exceed 
the apportionment This list must be sent 
to the library commission by Aug 10, and 
the commission buys the books, thus receiving 
much larger discounts than each library pur- 
chasing separately could obtain If the lists 
from any districts fail to be received by Aug 
10, the commission shall select the books for 
these districts The county siipcTintendent 
shall appoint a librarian who shall receive and 
have the care and custody of the books, and 
shall loan th(*m to the teachers, pupils, and other 
residents of the district in accordance with regu- 
lations piTscribed by the commission When 
school IS in sc'ssion the library shall be placed 
in the school house, and the teachers shall be 
responsible for its inoper care and pr-otection 

A r*evival of effort to incr'ease the number and 
impr-ove the efhciencyof public school libraries, 
due in part at least to direct or indirect stimulus 
from library sources, is hdt all over the country 
and has been reflect t‘d in recent legislation. 
Only eight states (Arkansas, (leorgia, Missis- 
sippi, New Ham])shire, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, West Virginia) have no school librai}^ 
system established by law 

An analysis of existing laws shows that they 
fall into three classes, — permissive laws, in 
which the district is allowed to tax itself for a 
school library, persuasive laws, in wdmdi the 
state grants aid to the district, usually dupli- 
cating the amount raised by the district, and 
mandatoiT, in wdiich the establishment of school 
libraries is r’e(iuii*ed, part of the school funds 
being set aside for the purpose, and some state 
official or body, superintendent of schools, oi 
library commission being made responsible for 
the enforcement of the law^ 

Oidy the exceptionally energetic school au- 
thorities or progressive communities avail 
themselves of the privileges granted by a per- 
missive law Wdien the inducement of state 
aid is added, the modei’atelv energetic and intel- 
ligent will take advantage of it , but a manda- 
tory law, the execution of which is intrusted to 
state authority, will overcome the inertia of the 
great mass, and will achieve the desired result 
of a well selected library in every public school 
in the country 

The essential points to be covered by a good 
school law are* — (1) A mandatory minimum 
annual tax levy by county (2) Compulsory 
selection from a well chosen list made by some 
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recognized and lesponsible authority (3) A 
central purchasing agency and a state contract 
price. (4) A definite and fixed time for annual 
purchase (5) Suitable rules and regulations 
to prevent scattering of the books 

The Oregon law described on page 15 is es- 
pecially to be commended as providing all thesu 
requirements. A brief r6sum^ of the laws relat- 
ing to state aid for public school libraries will b(‘ 
found in Library Journal^ Vol XXXVII, 1912, 
pp 312-315 

School Libraries in Towns and Cities — School 
library legislation has in the mam conct'rned 
itself with the problem of the countrv school, 
while library work in city schools has largelv 
developed along the lines of coopciation be- 
tween the public library and the schools 

To-day practically all of the public hbraiv 
systems in the cities of the United States have 
organized school departments through which 
classroom libraries are placed in tiie schools 
In Buffalo the public library has placed S2S 
libraries in the grammar schools of the citv, 
h*om which 418,753 volumes were circulated in 
1910 In St Louis traveling libraries are sent 
to the grade schools In 1911, 176 traveling 
libraries containing in all 101,759 volumes, weie 
sent to schools, and deposit stations are estab- 
lished in ten school buildings in which 59,238 
volumes are placed The Cleveland Public 
Library appointed a supervisor of classroom 
libraries in 1906, and the use of classroom libra- 
ries IS being developed as rapidly as the re- 
sources of the library will permit Detroit 
sends books for supplementary reading to tin* 
schools, circulating 77,869 volumes to school 
children in 1910. In Pittsburgh a catalogue 
of books for the use of pupils of the first eight 
grades was published in 1902 by a committee of 
teachers and librarians A second, revised 
edition was published in 1907 Books are sent 
to 108 schools, about 100,000 volumes arc cir- 
culated for home use yearly, and nearly twice 
that number used in the classrooms The 
Newark Public Library has a school depart- 
ment, maintains a reference room containing 
books and periodicals for the use of teachers, 
and sends about 500 traveling libraries to class- 
rooms. 

The State Board of Education of New Jersev 
decided in 1911 that in all communities havung 
free public libraries the board would recom- 
mend, subject to the approval of the local board 
of education, that the school library be admin- 
istered by the public library, the circulating 
books, both fiction and nonfiction, becoming 
part of the working collection of the public 
library, with a distinguishing label, “Bought 
from the school library fund the pedagogical 
and strictly reference books are to be left in 
the school buildings where desired The public 
library, on the other hand, must agree to fur- 
nish such books to the schools as may be needed 
in school work. 

In New York Citv the work of supplving 


classroom libraries is carried on b}^ the board 
of education This work began in 1893 before 
the consolidation of the several privately en- 
dowed and maintained libraries of the city into 
the present efficient public library system. In 
1903 the board appointed the head of school 
work in the Buffalo Public Library as superin- 
tendent of school libraries of New York City 
There are in 1911 more than 12,000 classroom 
libraries in the system, containing from thirty 
to fortv books each, and with a circulation of 
about 8,000,000 volumes a year. There are 
also teachers’ reference libraries in each school 
building 

The New Yoik and Brooklyn Public Libra- 
ries .supplement these school libraries by sending 
traveling libraries to the schools on request, 
and the New York Public Library has a school 
department which promotes reference work wilh 
the schools in the neighborhood of each branch 
of the library 

High School Libraries — In an article in 
School Review (Vol XIV, p 762) it is staled 
that “ In every city school building theie 
should be set apart as a library one large loom 
furnished with comfortable chairs, in which 
should be found daily papers, suitable maga- 
zines, a liberal supply of the best fiction, travel, 
popular science, live, unabridged historical 
narrative, biographical essays A modern card 
catalogue should be provided, which the stu- 
dents should be taught to u.se “ A trained 
librarian to make the catalogue and to teach the 
use of it, as w'ell as to stimulate the use of the 
books themselves, is needed to complete this 
picture How many high schools of the coun- 
tiv have established such libraries cannot be 
stated The last Bureau of Education statis- 
tical report on libraries gives the number of 
school libraries in the country having over 1000 
volumes as 1644, but jirivate schools and the 
larger public school libraries are included 

In New York State there were in 1909 fifty- 
three high school libraries, established within 
the last twenty years, thirty of which are for 
the exclusive use of the schools, nine of them 
are for all grades, though housed in high school 
buildings, and fourteen of them combine the 
functions of high school and public libraries 
Twenty-five of these libraries arc in charge of 
librarians having previous library training or 
experience A very important function of the 
high school librarian is that of giving instruc- 
tion to the pupils in the use of the library, 
catalogue, indexes, and reference books This 
is done systematically in several high schools in 
New York State, and the committee on high 
school libraries of the New York Library Asso- 
ciation has been bringing the matter to the at- 
tention of high school principals. It has been 
done for some years in the Detroit Central High 
School; in other high schools, as at Newark, this 
instruction is given by the English teachers 
aided by the public library In Cleveland the 
high school libraries are under the charge of the 
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public library. The schools furnish equipment 
and reference books, the library the librarian 
and a permanent circulating collection, and, in 
addition, lends books as needed, a regular de- 
livery schedule being maintained between the 
high school libraries and the public library 
Instruction in the use of books, based on a man- 
ual prepared by the supervisor of high school 
branches, is given regularly in all the high school 
libraries, for which credit is given in English 

Lihranj Training in Normal Schools — 
Most school libiaries depend for their efficiency 
on the teacher, who must not only acquire enough 
knowledge of library economy to arrange, care 
for, and record the use of the books, but who 
should be able to guide the reading of the chil- 
dren and also to make the books contribute their 
utmost toward the enrichment of the school 
work In order to attain this end, normal school 
students must be trained in the care and use of 
books and given some critical knowledge of 
children's books 

In a report of a subcommittee of tin* Na- 
Uonal Council of th(‘ N E A on the relation 
of libraries to noiinal schools, in 1(S99, the ques- 
tion was asked if “ the professional training of 
teachers had not reaclu'd that ])eriod in its de- 
velopment where the library must be one of the 
(diief factors in the training of pupil teachers*^” 

No mention was made in the report of any defi- 
nite course in library tiaimng being given by a 
noinial school, but an affirmative response was 
made to the query shoitly after by the announce- 
ment of library courses by normal schools m 
different parts of the counti}^ In 1902 a 
trained librarian was engag<Hl by the Cdevelaiid 
Normal School to give a course in ^Mibiaiy 
use " In 1903 a study of juvenile lit(*rature was 
added to it The course occiqiies three periods 
a week for three terms, is on the same basis of 
credit as other regulai courses, and is requin'd 
for graduation 

The Normal School at Whitewater, Wis , ])ub- 
lishes a helpful outline of the work giv(‘n then'. 
The N. E. A published in the Proceedings foi 
1900, and as a separate pamphlet (now out of 
print), a report on the subject which outliiu'd a 
rather elaborate' scheme of library instruction 

In 8(*veral ciUcs, Omaha, Neb , Newaik, N .1 , 
and Dayton, Ohio, among them, instruction of 
normal school students in library work has been 
carried on by the public libraiy 

A number of state normal schools have given 
courses in library economy in connection with 
their summer schools, and in Michigan in- 
struction in library work has been given at 
teachers' institutes. 

Branch Libraries in Schools — The move- 
ment to increase and to socialize the use of 
school buildings is of great interc'st to librarians 
and suggests the desirability of placing branches 
of public libraries in school buildings, more 
generally than has been done lu'retofore This 
has already been started in Newark, N.J., and 
it has been carried on successfully for several 
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years past in (Irand Rapids, Mich , where 
through cooperation between the Board of 
Education and the library regular branches of 
the library have been housed in the school 
buildings. These are conducted as public, not 
as school libraries, being open from 12 30 to 
9 pm, and containing books for readers of ^ 
ages The superintendent of schools aaid 
recently that the greatest educational advabcc 
in recent years was the establishment of branch 
libraries in the public schools, as the presence 
of a library and a libraiian added greatly to the 
efficiency of the general school work. 

Panada. — The district school library move- 
ment started in New York in 1835 and spread 
into Ontario, where an act was passed in 1850 
providing for school libraries managed by local 
authorities under regulations prepared by the 
Council of Public Instruction In accordance 
with the law, a classified catalogue was pre- 
pared by the Council from which alone selec- 
tion could be made. The books were pur- 
chased by the Council, and, in addition, books 
to the value of the amount raised by the local- 
ity W(‘re given ))y the Council to each libiary 
A record of each library was kept by the de- 
pa itrnent and of the books furnished to it, thus 
preventing duplication. This law was much 
more enlightened than most of the coiiespond- 
ing legislation in the United States, and its 
results have been satisfactory 

Englaml — Sonm'nschein's Cijclopwdui of 
Education, 190(), states that in Great Britain 
anv attempt at the formation of elementary 
and secondary school libraries has been due 
chiefly to purely voluntaiy effort, no assistance 
being given by the State School libraries 
are nut mentioned in the Educational Act of 
1902 In an article in the Libiary Woild 
(1905-1900, p. 173) it is stated that about 
9000 schools out of 12,000 are provided with 
libraries, the management of which vanes in 
different localities The larger number aie 
entirely under the control of the individual 
education committees, while some are managed 
by a joint education and libraiy committee 
The public libraries of Great Britain liavi* bemi 
too much hampered by lestrictive Ic'gislation 
limiting the amount that could be raised bv 
rates foi library support to cany on work foi 
schools lik(‘ that done in the United States A 
beginning, howi'vei, was made at Gardifl, 
Wales, in 1899 The school board raised the 
money, and the libiaiv committee undertook to 
administi'r the libraries, a joint committee of 
managi'inent being appointed from the two 
bodies This has worked veiy successfully. 
The example has bei'ii followed by several othei 
localities, and it indicat(‘S the line along which 
school libiaries an' likc'lv to develop in the 
Enited Kingdom 

In London in 190<S a scheme was adopted In 
th(' (V)iinty Uouncil ))y which any public ele- 
iiK'iitar} school may be supplied with a small 
permaiK'nt library upon an application to the 
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libraries’ committee by the headmaster or 
trustees, who must give surety to th(‘ Council 
for the safe custody of the books A list of 
200 books will be sent to the applicant with a 
recommendation that hooks be selected from it 

France — The idea of placing libraries in the 
schools dates back to the eia of the Revolution, 
the Decret }<ur F organization dc.s ^.colcs prirnaircs^ 
12 1792, directeil that there sliould b(‘ 

formed in each school a small collection of books 
for the use of the pupils, and that it should be 
])ut in the care of an Instituteur All tlie sub- 
seqiK'iit laws relative to elementary education 
recognized the importance of school hhrari(‘s 
and dealt with means of introducing them into 
the schools. Successive minist-ries ordered the 
distribution of books to the schools, and between 
1838 and 1848 more than a million volumes were 
distributed But the indifference of the teach- 
ers and the laxity of supervision worked even 
more disastrously in France than in Amenca, 
and ill 1850 the school hbraru'S had completely 
disappeared (Buisson’s Diction naire dc Peda^ 
gogie, s v Bibliotheque.^, 1911 ed ) 

In 1802 the ministry issued an older directing 
the establishment of school libraries in every 
public school for boys, and ordering the books 
to be placed in a bookcase in a schoolroom 
under the care of an instructor No commune 
would receive books from the government un- 
less it complied with this regulation The State 
has since continued its gifts of books to school 
libraries, the volumes comprising both works 
necessary to the classroom work and instructive 
reading foi the scholars and for adult mcmbeis 
of their families A special commission was 
created in 18(55 to pass upon the books to be 
bought for school libraries, this commission, 
Lc Connie des bibliotkeqaes de Fenseignenient 
primaire, issues catalogues of approved books 
from time to time 

The development of school libraries has been 
continuous since 1862 There are now in the 
neighborhood of 50,000 libraries, containing an 
average of 160 volumes in each, the regulations 
are definite, and the libraries are a branch of the 
public service 

Germany — There is no geneial school li- 
brary law in Germany, and but little mention 
of school libraries in the educational legislation 
of the separate states Wurttemberg and 
Saxony have recognized them, but the laws aie 
vague and merely suggestive, and have not had 
much influence So, while tlnu'e are hbiaries 
m most of the higher schools and in many 
public schools, the school lilirary has not th(* 
legal status in Germany that it has in France 
or Austna The existing school libranes are in 
general for the use of teachers and pupils, and 
are not for popular use, as in France, though in 
country districts the public and school libraries 
are sometimes combined 

A ustria — The Minister of Religion and Edu- 
cation issued an order in 1870 that a library 
should be established in every communal 


school, r(‘gulations for the organization of the 
libraries wer(‘ promulgated in 1871 and com- 
pleted in 1875 The director of the school is 
to be r(‘sponsible for the library, which is not 
only intended for the scholars, but for the 
people of the commune The government has 
not given the school library movement the sys- 
tematic support which it has received in France, 
and there are no general statistics of the number 
of school libraries obtainable; but there has 
been much general interest in the subject, and 
jinvate efforts have been organized to extend 
and improve school libraries. 

School libraries for ])upils and their families 
are also found in Sweden, Switzerland, and Bel- 
gium 

Italy — The government has done nothing 
for school libraries, but at a library conference 
in Milan in 1906 it was reported that a national 
society had been organized with headquarters 
in Ferrara to promote the establishment of school 
libraries Through the efforts of the society 
the schools of Ferrara and Leghorn had been 
provided with libranes, and the movement was 
extending to Pisa, Turin, San Remo, Florence, 
and elsewhere The society is doing much, but 
It cannot take the place of stat(‘ action, and until 
that 18 forthcoming Italy will be far behind its 
neighbors. 

Spam — School libraries were created in 
Spam by government decree in 1869. In 1878 
the government purchased 100,000 volumes for 
distribution to school libraries, but it seemed to 
consider the work done for all time, as no pro- 
vision was made for subsequent additions 

J A. H. 

Pedagogical Libraries — Pedagogical libra- 
rie.s in the United States hav(‘ developed in con- 
nection with national, state, and city bureaus of 
education, state and city libraries, universities, 
and noimal schools 

The U S Bui(‘au of lulucution at Washing- 
ton, D C , established in 1867, has collected 
a pedagogical library of more than 1()0,()()0 
volumes In certain classes of educational ht- 
eratur(‘, such as state and city school rejiorts, 
laws, etc , catalogues and reports of univer- 
sities, colleges, and schools, files of educational 
periodicals, and transactions of educational 
associations, the library is probably the most 
complete in the country It has also a large 
collection of school and college textbooks 
While piimaiilv « library for the use of the 
bureau staff, it is designed to serve also as a 
central reference and circulating libiary foi 
educators throughout the country Books 
may be borrowed as mterlibrary loans, or upon 
the guarantee of a responsible school official, 
or of a personal deposit, and are transmitted to 
the borrower free of charge. The library also 
supplies bibliographical information on educa- 
tional subjects through its pnnted publications 
and correspondence Its most significant pub- 
lications are the Monthly Record of Current 
Educational PubhcaiionH (No 1, Jan. 15, 1912), 
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cuiiiulatod 111 the aiiniuil Biblwgmphij of Edu- 
cation, which now covers the period since 1907, 
and A Teacher' a Professional Libranj Classi- 
fied List of 100 titles (Washington, 1909 ) 
Upon request the library also supplies lists of 
books and magazine articles on specaal edu- 
cational questions The bibhograpincal (Hjiiip- 
inent of the library consists of a union catalogin' 
of educational literature in the government 
libraries at Washington in card form, an exten- 
sive card index to the contents of current official 
reports, society publications, and jieriodicals 
relating to education, and a file of referenci' lists 
in typewritten manuscript foim (W D 
Johnston The Library of the Bureau of 
Education Educational Review, Yo\ XXXVI, 
pp 452-457, December, 1908 E D (ireenman 
The bibliographic Work of the II S Bureau of 
Education Library Journal, Vol. XXXVI, 
pp. 180-181, April, 1911.) 

The state pedagogical libraries are identihed 
with either the state department of education, 
the state library, or the state university Those 
of the first class are ordinarily mere ofhee libia- 
ries, but two significant exceptions may be 
noted, that of the New York Department of 
Instruction, established m 1895, the purpose of 
which was the circulation of professional and 
related literature among school officials and 
teachers throughout the state, and that of the 
Rhode Island Department of Education, which 
sought instead to promote the establishment of 
local collections and with this in view published 
a periodical Library Bulletin (1908) 

Th(‘ New York Education Department h- 
braiy was in 1904 transbuTed to the state 
libiary In other states, too, the facilities of a 
geiK'ial library for the care and distribution of 
books have led to the development of a peda- 
gogical department of the state libiaiy and th( 
ciiculation of traveling hbiaries foi teachers 
either by the state library or state libiary com- 
mission The state universities on the otlnu 
hand have superioi lesources for the biblio- 
graphical work pertaining to such service 
In California (1889) and New Jersey (1891) 
county libiaries for teacheis weie established 
In each case, however, the tendency has been to 
merge this special service with the geneial, and 
especially to make use of the library lesouices 
and equipment of the largest county town 
The first city to establish a pedagogical li- 
brary was Pluladelphia This libraiy, founded 
in 1883 upon the accession of Dr James MacAl- 
ister to the office of superintendent of schools, 
published a catalogue of its collections in 1887, 
and again in 1907 (525 pp.) This library still 
remains distinct from the public library service 
of the city; but in most other cities, as in most 
states, the special hbrary service has either 
been transferred to the general hbrary or in some 
measure made a part of it In Cleveland, for 
example, the board of education published 
in 1892 Courses of professional reading for 
teachers and catalogue of pedagogical and refer- 


ence books of tin Fivi Piiblii Libiani In 
ProMdence, on the othei hand, it was th(' 
public libiaiy which fust published a catalogin' 
of local collections of pt'dagogical liteiature, 
i.ssuing hrst a list of books in its own collections 
{Monthly Bulletin, Mav, 18t)7), and a year latei 
a catalogin' of the pulilic school library at the 
office of th(‘ superintendent of schools Th(' 
only othei local bibhogiajihical work of signifi- 
cance for teachers is that done by public li- 
braries, examples of which aie the List of text- 
books in the Boston Public Library, Monthly 
Bulletin, Heptember, 1900, and the ('heck list of 
Ivor ks relating to the schools and to the educational 
history of the city of New York in the New Yoik 
Public Libra) y, publislu'd in its Bulletin foi 
June, 1901 

Of university pedagogical hbiaiies the eailiest 
and the largest is that of Teacheis Colh'gi', 
Columbia Univeisity This libiary, established 
in 1888, was in 1899 coordinated ^Mth the other 
libraries of the univeisitv, and in 1901 a cata- 
logue entitled Books on Ediuation in the 
Lib) ones of Colunibia Vniveisitii (435 pp ) was 
published The library now numbers 87,230 
volumes and pamphlets, of which 05,330 relate' 
to education The lattei are distiibuted as 
follows lustory of education, including docu- 
ments, 15,784, higher education, 21,807; 
secondary education, 5472, elementary educa- 
tion, 1104, tiaimng of teachers, 2734, text- 
books, 0501, other classes, 11,330. 

Th(' libraries leported by 185 public normal 
schools in 1910 coiitaim'd 1,331,705 Aolumes, an 
average of 7198 volumes each The largest 
libraiv, that of tlu' Indiana state noimal school, 
Teii(‘ Haute, containi'd 50,000 volumes Fifty- 
seven private normal schools rc'ported 189,823 
volumes, an average of 3330 volumes each 

The principal pedagogical libraru's in other 
countries are the Padagogische ('entral-Bib- 
liothek (Coinenius-Stifl u ng) , Leipzig, 152,210 vol- 
umes and yiainphlets ( Katalog dti padagogischen 
Central- Bibhothek, 2te Aufl 1892-1897, 2 \ ), 
the library of the Musec Pedagogiqia, Pans, 
70,000 volumes (Catalogue, 1880-1889, 3 v ), 
and the libiarv of the English Board of Edu- 
cation (25,000 ^ olumes) W D J 

S('e Museums, Educational. 

References — 

Historical and Gfucral — 

Ann‘nciin Lil)rar\ Ashocaation Papers prepared for 
the World’s Lit)riirv (’ongross held at the Colum- 
l nun Exposition, ed l)> Meh il Dewe> (Washing- 
ton, 1S96 ) 

Paper't ami PioivcdviO'^, 1S.7() Appeared in the 
Lihraiy Journal, and then published as separate 
Bulletins 

Handbooks, and Manuals of Library Economy 
((T’hicago, current ) 

Bostwick, a E The American Public Library. 
(New York, 1910 ) 

Botfiklo, B Notes on the Cathedral Libraries of 
Knglami (Tirmdon, 1849 ) 

Clark, J W The Care of Bookie (Cambridge, 1909 ) 
C^LARKE, W Rrjnrtorium Bibilographicum, or some 
Account of thf most edebrated British Libraries 
(London, 1819 ) 
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Edwards, E Memoirs of Libraries (London, 1859 ) 

Fletcher, W I Public Libraries in America (Bos- 
ton, 1899 ) 

Gakbelli, F Le Biblioteche in Italia all Epoca Romana 
(Milan, 1894 ) 

Garnett, R Essays in Librarianship (London, 
1899.) 

Gautier, J Nos Bibhotktques publiques (Pans, 
1903.) 

Gottlieb, T Uber mittelalierliche Bibhoiheken (Leip- 
zig, 1890 ) 

Greenwood, T. Public Libraries (London, 1891 ) 

Hirsching, F K G Virsuch einer Beschreibung 
sehenswiirdige Bibliotkcken T eutschlands (Erlangen, 


1786-1791 ) 

Jewett, (’’ C Notices of Public Libraries in the Unitexi 
States Fourth Annual Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Appendix (Washin^on, 1851 ) 

Keep, A B. The New York Society Library (New 
York, 1908 ) 

Library Association of the United Kingdom Trans- 
actions and Proceedings, 1878 
Mumby, F a The Romance of Booksdhng (Boston, 
1911 ) 

Ogle, J J The Free Library, its History and Present 
Condition (New York, 1898 ) 

Putnam, G H Books and their Makers during the 

(New York, 1896-1897 ) 

Story of Books (Loudon, 1901 ) 
The Children's Library (London, 


Middle Ages 
Rawlings, G. B 
Sayers, W. C. B 
1912) 

Savage, E A 


The Story of Libraries and Book- 
collecting (London, 1908 ) 

Old English Libraries (London, 1912 ) 

Sc'hultzb, E Freie offentlichc Bibiiotheken, Volks- 
hibhotheken und LesehMlen (Stettin, 1900 ) 
Spofford, a a book for all Readers (New York, 
1900 ) 

U S Bur Edu( Public Libraries in the United States 
(Washington, 1876) 

Irulex to Rep Com Educ 1867-1907, under Libra- 
ries, pp 53-54 (Washington, 1909 ) 


Periodicals — 

Centralblatt filr Bibliothekswesen, 1774-date (Leip- 
zig ) 

Library Assistant, 1898-date (London ) 

Library Association Record, 1 899 -date (London ) 

Library Journal, 1876 -date (New York) 

Library World, 1898-date (London ) 

New York (St/ite) Libraries, 1908-dat<’ Index No 
1911 (Albany) 

Public Libraries, lS96-date (Chicago ) 

Rivista ddh Biblioteche, 1888-date (Florence ) 

Revue des Biblioth^ques, 1891-date (Pans ) 


Bibliographies * — 

Cannons, H Ci T Bibliography of Library Economy 
(London, 1910 ) 

Library Work, quarterly (’umulative volumes from 
time to tunc (Minneapolis ) 

Guthrie, A L Library Work Cumulated Indtr, 
1905-1911 (Minneapolis, 1912 ) 


Schools and Libraries — 

H.ivlor Universitv Public School Libraries Bul- 
letin, Vol VlII, No I (Waco, 1905 ) 

Brown, J D The Small Library (London, 1907 ) 
(\rpbnteh, F O The Library the C^aiter of the 
School Education, Vol XXVl, PK)5, pp 110 
114 

Crunden, F M Hooks and Textbooks, the Library 
as a Factor in Education Second International 
Library (’onferenci* TransaHions ami Proretd- 
ings, 1897, pp 46-54 

Hopkins, F. M OutUms for I nst ruction of High School 
Students in Vs< of Library Detroit (’’(‘iitral High 
School, Detfoit, Mieh 

.Johnston, W D The Library as a Reinforcement of 
the School New York lTnivprsit>, Forty-seventh 
annual Convocation, 1909, p 27 
Library Jourmd, 1895 April numbers Iiavc been 
devoted to School and Library Questions. 


Library Work, 1905-1911. (’umulative Volume an- 
nounced See References under High School 
Libraries, Libraries and Schools, School Libraries 
MacDowell, L. j Public School Library System 
Educ Rev , Vol XXXIV, 1907, p 374. 

Milner, A V Foundation and Care of School Libra- 
ries Illinois State Normal University Normal 
School Quarterly, Ser 2, No 8 (Normal, 1903 ) 
Modern American Library Economy as Illustrated by 
the Newark, N J , Free Public Library, 1911. The 
Scdiool Department Room, Part 5, section 1 
School Libranes, Part 5, section 4 
National Education Association, Library Department, 
Papers and Discussions, 1896- 
Refwrt of thf Committee on the Relations of Public 
Libraries to Public Schools, 1899 
Widdemer, M Books and Articles on Children’s 
Reading a Bibliography, Bulletin of Bibliog- 
raphy (Boston), July and October, 1911, Jan- 
uary and April, 1912 

Many of the works and penodicals given above fre- 
quently contain discussions of questions relating to 
schools and libraries 

Aids to Selection of School Libraries — 

Buffalo Public Library Class-room Libraries for Public 
Schools Listed by Grades, to which is added a List 
of Books suggested for School Reference Libranes, 
(Buffalo, 1909 ) 

(Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh Catalogue of Books for 
Use of First Eight Grades (Pittsburgh, 1907.) 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School Lut of hooks 
in the Schoolroom Libraries of the First Six Grades 
(Charl(‘ston, 1909 ) 

Michigan State* Neirmal College' Public School Libra- 
nes, 5()() Books and how to buy them (Ypsilanti, 
1908 ) 

New York, Board of Education Catalogue of Books 
in the Public School Library (New York, 1910 ) 
Oregon Library Commission List of Books for School 
Libraries In twe) parts Published by the Com- 
mission, Salem Part 1 Beieiks for Elementary 
Sclmols, 1907, Part 2, Boeiks for High Schools, 
1910 ((’ontiiins suggf'stions for arrangement 
and inanagcinf'Tit of se'hool libraries ) 

Prentice, M H , and Power, E L A Children's 
Library ((’Icve'land Normal Sehool, 1904 ) 
Wisconsin Education De'partme'iit Books for 
Township Libraries Revised fre'quoiitly 
List of Books for Free High School Libraries, with 
Instruct tons for Cataloguing (Madisem, 1909 ) 

The* Division of Library Extension of the' Alabama 
De>j>artment of Archives and History is about to issue* a 
list of books for schoeil libranes, each book in which 
has be*e*n e‘xamine*d by the* Division staff 

See also article on Literature, Children's 

Managemc nl of Libraries — 

New York State* Education Departraemt Care of 
School Equipment (Albany, 1909) 

Oregon Commission School Library Circulars (Sa- 
le*m, fre'quentlv revised ) 

Salihhuuy, G E /jihrary Methods fni School Teuchers 
(Whit(*watr*r, Wis , 1908 ) 

Wvj.TER, F K Care of School Libraries Neic York, 
Libraries, 1911, Veil II, pp 256-260 

Normal School Training in Library Work — 
Bai.dwin, E G Report on Instruction in Librarv^ 
Administration m Normal Schools Covers the* 
whf)lc subject of schools and Libranes and contains 
full Bibliogniphie's, N E A Prot , 1906 
(liLHf)N, Margery L Course of Study for Normal 
Sihoot Painls on the Use of a Library (Modern 
Library Economy, as illustrateid by tlie* Newark 
Public Library, part 5 ) 

Mendenhall, I M Library Instniction in Normal 
Schools Public Libraries, 1908, Veil XIII, pp 
38-40,91-3, 124-125 

'reiBTT'r, Edith Plan of a (’nurse of Instniction in the 
Use of Librarie*s N E A Proc., 1909, pp 
848 852 

Ward, G O The Practical Use of Books and Libraries, 
(Boston, 1911.) 
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Teaching Outline to accompany above 
Foreign School Lihrarieb — 

Buishon, r Dirtionnaire dc Pedagogic, h v Bib-- 
hothhqucb Scolaues 

Fabietti, E Manuale per le Bibhothechc Popolari 
(Milan, 1908 ) 

Pellikhun, M Le'i Bibliothtquee populaires d, V Etranger 
ct en Fiance (Puns, 1906 ) 

Pedagogical Libraries — 

BeectER, J Die jWidagogischen Bibhotheken, Schul- 
rnuseen und sUliuligen LehrmittelausLel lunge n der 
Welt (Leipzig, 1892 ) 

Greenman, E D The bihliographie Woik of the U S 
Bureau of Education Library Journal, Vol 

XXXVI, pp 180-181 

JoHNHTON, W D The Library of the Bureau of 
Education Educ Rev Vol XXXVI, pp 452- 

457. 

LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION OF EDU- 
CATIONAL PUBLICATIONS — Tho svs- 

((‘in of classification of liooks on cduciation 

coninionly used in juiblic and in sonn* uiuaiu- 
sitv and collcj^c libraries is the Dewey Deci- 
mal System This classification is as follows 

870 EDUrATION 

1 Theorv’’ of education Meaning Aim 

109 Ilistorv' of educational theory 

15 Pavfdiologv applied to education 

8 nictiorian(‘s (Vclopedias 

4 Ehsa\ s Addresses 

5 PcTiodicals 

() Organizations Conventiona 

7 Study of <'duc.ation Institutions and organi- 
zations for tiainuig teachers 

71 Teach(*is’ lueetings 

72 Teach(‘rs’ institutes 

7.1 Noiinal schools 

74 Edu( ational museums 

9 Histou , desf iiption 

92 Educational biography 

9.1 99 Histoi V of education in special countnes 

871 TlO^rHERS METHODS DISCIPLINE 

1 T(‘achcrH Teaching personnel Professors, 

masters, instructors 
11 (^ualihcations Personality 

18 Examination Certificates (’ertihed 

teachers Licenses 

14 Appointment Organiz.ition of teaching 

force 

15 Professional status 

16 Salary and promotion Compensation 
Amount of seivice 

161 Salaiy 

165 Promotion Vdvance in lank 

2 School organization School records 

21 Admission Enrolment Matiiculation 

212 Grammar or intermediate sehool ad- 

mission standards 
218 High school standards 

214 College standaids 

28 T(*rms Vacations Hobdays Breaking up 

25 (Masses Grades 

258 Length of school courses, eg year 

com se 

27 Examinations oral, written Cramming 

28 Promotions Degrading 

.3 Methods of instruction 

32 Textbooks Recitations 

.38 Lalxiratory work 

4 Systems of education 

421 Educational value 

43 Military organization Military instruc- 

tion 

.5 Goyernmc'nt Discipline Authoiity 

52 Attendance Truancy Tardiness Absc’uces 

53 Rewards Prizes I'avors Approbation 

2 


.54 Punishment Disciplinary penalties 

6 School premises and equipment 

62 Buildings 

628 Labor atones Observatory Machm« 

shop 

624 Gymnasium 

68 Furnislimg and decoration 

681 Furniture 

64 Librari(‘s 

648 Professional and technical school libra- 

ries 

65 MuseimiB character and functions 

66 ScKuitihc apjiaratus, laboratory equipment 

and supplies 

7 School hygiene 

71 Health of students Oyerstudy Fatigue 

712 Medical inspi'ctiori 

716 School meals 

78 C’are of body Gymnastics Calisthenics 

7.32 Gvmnastics Calisthenics 

71 Recreations Games, etc Athletics Di- 

yeisions 

8 Student life and customs 

87 Student houses Lodgings DomiitorieB 

9 Education of special classes 

91 Physicalb' defectiye 

911 Blind 

.912 Deaf 

918 Blind-deaf 

92 Physically dcfectiye 

98 Morally def(*ctive Delinquents 

94 Other abnormal cl asses 

945 Exceptionals 

947 Dependents 

974 Freedmen Negroes 

975 Indians 

372 ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

2 Kmdergarti'ii 

3 Ob8er\ung poweis Object teai lung Science 

4 Reading Vlphaliet Phonics and word 

riK'thods 

5 Ekuiientaiy writing and manual work 

,6 Elementar^ grammar Language lessons 

7 ElenK'iitary AiithnietK 

8 Otlu r studies 

873 SECONDARY ACADEMIC PREPARATORY 

374 HOME EDUCATION SELl' -EDUCA- 

TION AND CULTURE 

4 Correspondence teaching Manuscript aids 

5 Lectures 

6 Extension courses Lecture study 

8 Continuation schools 

.375 (TTRRKaiLUM 

876 EDIKWTION OF WOMEN 

6 Higher (‘ducation of women 

7 C’oeducation Segregation Stparation 

8 College sfoi women 

9 Special countries and 8( hools history, re- 

ports, et( 

877 RELIGIOUS, EkHICAL AND SECULAR 

EDUCATION 

1 Religious instruction Bible in pulilic schools 

2 I'lthical education 

8 C8nireh and education 

9 Non-Chnatian religions and education 

378 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

05 Academic periodicals 

06 General college associations 

1 Organization Governnumt Location Scope, 

field 

2 Academic degreivs and costume College 

colors 

3 Endowment of n'search Fidlowships 

Scholarships Student aid 
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.4-98 Special countries and colleges History, re- 
ports, etc 

.99 Professional, technical and other special 

schools 

379 PUBLIC SCHOOLS RELATION OF STATE 
TO EDUCATION 

1 Public school system 

.13 Local support 

.14 School laws and regulations School age 

.15 School supervision and control national, 

state and local Centralization 

.16 Public colleges and universities national, 

state and local 

17 Secondary schools 

171 High schools Academies 

18 Primary schools Kindergartens 

19 Evening schools 

2 Illiteracy Instruction of illiterates 

The Library of Congress has recently de- 
vised a scheme of classification which is now 
used by the Bureau of Education and other 
governmental departments, as well as in 
some other public libraries; and, because of 
the exchange of index cards inaugurated by 
the Library of Congress, is apt to be used in 
many additional libraries This scheme alone 
occupies a pamphlet of 168 pages The outline 
of this scheme is as follows 


General 



11-97 

Periodicals, Societies 

101 

Yearbooks 


106 

Congresses 


111-791 

Doeuments. 

Reports 

797-898 

Exhibitions 

Museums 

901-981 

Directories 



2342 

2351 

2353 

2361 

2363 

2365 

2371 

2381 

2507 

2523 

2531-2567 


2580-2584 

2631-2639 

2805 


2842 

2851 

2861 

2890-2999 

3011 


3025 

3033 

3061-3063 

3063 

3081 

3087 

3093 

3205 

3405 

3411 

3483 

3471 

3487-3489 

3503 

3517 

3525-3571 

3604-3615 


Discipline 

College entrance requirements 
College examinations 
Curriculum 
Electives 
Special subjects 
Graduate work and courses 
Degrees 

Legislation, laws 
United States 

Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
America 
England 
Fiance 

Administration — a. Supervision and 
organization 

Teachers’ salaries and pensions 
School-book question 
Ontralization of rural schools 
Bv countries other than United States 
Administration — b Management and 
discipline 

Rewards and punishment 
School hours 

Classihcation and grading 
Promotion 

Attendance , truancy 
Compulsory education 
Self-government 

School architectuie and equipment 
School hygiene 

Medical inspection of schools 
(Contagious diseases 
Feeding of school children 
Special subjects 
School gardens 
Plavgroundfa 

Special days (Arbor Day, Bird Day, 
Flag Day, etc ) 

Student life and customs 


LA5-LB15 Encyclopedias 

LA- History and descnption 
11-13 General 

31 Ancient history 

96 Mediaeval history 

106 Renaissance period and early modern 

12fi Modern history 

205 United States 

212 Primary or elementary education 

222 Secondary education 

226 Higher or university education 


j Tj f Theory of education 
(Principles 


LC- Education — Special forms, relations, and applica- 
tions 
191 


and practice of teaching 


201 

211 

107-120, 351-629 
71-188 
129-139 
251-318 
321-951 
383-414 
588-589 
361-368 
461-629 


Education and society 
ship 

Education and heredity 
Edueation and erimc 

Education and the church 
Education and the state 
Child labor and education 
Moral and ethical education 
Religious education 
Universities 
Y M C A 
Sunday schools 
Denominational schools 


Citizen- 


1025 

General 

1(K)1-1021 

Humanistic education 

1051 

Edueational psychology 

1081 

Industrial and trade education 

1115 

Child study 

1051-1071 

Professional education (professions 

1137 

Plays, games, etc 


and occupations) 

1141-1547 

Kindergarten and primary edueation 

1101 

Architecture 

1565 

Elementary or common school educa- 

1401-2580 

Education of women 


tion 

1601 

Coeducation 

1567 

Rural schools 

2601-2611 

Indians 


Field work School excursions 

2701-2978 

Negroes 

1570 

Curriculum 

3001-3801 

Onentals 

1573 

Reading 

4051-4100 

The destitute (orphans, outcasts, 

1607 

Secondary education 


paupers, etc ) 


High-school fraternities 

4301 

The blind 

1629 

Curriculum 

4451 

The deaf 

1630 

Languages 

4601 

Backward children 

1715 

Education and training of teac hers 

4631 

Mentally defective children 

1751-55 

{ Teachers’ associations 

4801 

Mentally defective — truants, etc 

\ Teachers’ institutes, meetings, etc 

5201- 5401 

Continuation schools 

1763-65 

Teachers’ examination questions 

5701-5760 

Vacation schools Summer schools 

1771 

Certihcation of teachers 

5901-6101 

Correspondence schools 

1775-1779 

1805-2151 

Teaching as a vocation 

Normal schools 

6201-6660 

University extension 

2283 

International exchange of teachers 

LD-United States 


2321 

Higher education 

LE-Amenea other than United States 

2332 

Academic freedom 

LF~Europe 


2334 

Salaries and pensions 

LG -Asia, Africa, Oceanic 

2341 

Supervision and administration 

LH -College and school magazines and papers 
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LJ -College fraternities 
LT-Text-books 

The third system of library ehissifieation 
whieh has eommon usaf2;e in the United Htates 
IS the Cutter Expansive classification The 
outline of the educational section as follows* 

IK EDUCATION 

KC Classical education 
KE Home education 
KF Female education 

KH Early ediic.ation in general, including infant 
education, kindergarten, and pnmary school 
KI Infant education, the mind of the infant 
KM Self-education 

KP Ihiblic education, I^opular education, (’oinpul- 
sory education 
KR TOiligious education 

KS Scientific education 

KT Technical, Industrial education 

L Mechanic’s institutes. Mercantile associations. 
Apprentices’ associations, Lyceums, et( 

M Reading clubs. Debating societies, etc 
N Correspondence universities, Chautaiiciua so- 
cieties, etc 

O University extension 

P Pedagogics, Tcaclung 
PC^ Curriculum 

PD Discipline 

PD(^ Corporal punishment 

PE Examinations 

PH Hours of study, vacations, etc. 

PI Inspc‘ction 

PM Marking 

PO Organization 

R Means of Education 
RB Books, S( liool 

RD Apparatus, School 

RK Laboratoru's, School 

RL Libraries, Sc hool 

RM Museums, School 

S Kindergartens, Objec t tc'ac lung 

SK Kitchen gardens, i c household training for 

childrc'ii 

T Primary sc hools 

U S(*condary schools. Public schools in gc'iicTal 

V Private schools 

W Academies, Gymnasia, Public sc hools like Eton, 
Rugby, etc 

X Universities and College's 

Y Special schools, nudhods and history 
IZA Blind and deaf and dumb 

ZB Blind 

ZC liooks for the Blind 
ZD Deaf and dumb 
ZF Fceble-mmdf*d 
ZI Indians 
ZK Criminals 
ZN Negroes, Frc'edmen 
ZP Poor, The 

ZW Women, Female c'ducation. Sex in educ'ation 

Anv ouo of those svst(*ms i.s siilijoot to local 
modifioalion, ospooiallv in ease of larjjo hhia- 
rios The third may he used in eonibiiia- 
tion with the other two for more detailed 
analysis of any oi\e el ass 

References — 

(Gutter, C A Expansive Classification (Library 

Bureau, 1891 ) 

Dewey, Melvil Decimal Classifu ation, 7th c*d 
(Library Bureau, 1911 ) 

Library o( Congiess Classifiiation, Class L, Edina- 
iwn (Gov Printing ()f!ic*e, Washington, 1911) 


LIBRARY METHOD — In the teaeJnn^r 
of geography, history, and oth(‘r school sub- 
jects, where the final relianee of th(‘ oidinar\ 
student is plaeiul upon books, it has become a 
well-established practice to supplement tlie 
class text with additional textbooks and other 
readings Some teachers have gone furth(‘r 
and required the student to do his reading in 
the school or public lilirary under the normal 
conditions which would accompany similar 
work in after life Th(‘ student is trained t-o 
know the probable sources of information, to 
consult the proper bibliographies and guides 
to leading, to make his own list of references, 
to (‘stimate the materials found, and finally to 
])repare his work in outlim* with reference in 
good form 

The library method represents an extreim' 
reaction from the slavish use of a class text, 
distinctly in the right direction The teachei 
who relies largely upon om* or more texts is 
very likely not to gi\e the student power to in- 
vestigate and develop a subject under tin* 
difficulties wdiich would confront him, once h(‘ 
is removed from teachers and school facilities 
This IS true in a slightly lessened degree wdieri' 
a larg(‘ number of books aie used as sup])le- 
mentarv or eollateral reading Here the stu- 
dent know's a larger number of books to which 
he can make appeal, but he may not have 
acquired the ability to use a library The 
library method bears somewhat tlie same rela- 
tion to the modern humanities as the laboia- 
toiv method does to the modern natural sci- 
ence's, it makes tlie pupil familiar wnth the 
mat('rials and methods which w*ould be used 
in the more thoroughgoing field of research 
There is distinct daiige'r, liowTver, that the 
iiH'tliod may be earned too far in teaching, 
particularly byteacheis wdio are th(*mselves en- 
gaged in research, and are instructing students 
W'hose present int(*rest in the subject is gen- 
eral and cultural rather than specialized and 
investigative The method is slow* in accu- 
mulating facts for the student, it is a prolonged 
matter in which the young student may soon 
lose interest, if h(‘ does not actualh* take a 
dislike to a subject puisued by a method so 
costly of tim(‘ and energy Its most extended 
and cornpheat i'd use will be found in college and 
university, but it ought to be somew*hat used in 
its less complex forms in the si'condary school, 
and perhaps evi'ii in the highest grades of th(‘ 
(‘lementarv school Such a timdency exists 
The growth in approval of the efforts to teach 
children the power of independent study is one 
of the broader pedagogical sanctions behind a 
modified application of the library method to 
teaching in grammar and high schools H S 

See History, TE\(’HiNrr of, Suppu:mental 
Headino 

Reference : — 

("vNNONH, H G T Bibliography of Library Economy, 
pp 250-250 Bpljition of Schools and laOninos, 
School Lilirarics (London, 1910 ) 
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LIBRARY SERVICE, TRAINING FOR - 

No formal moans of tianiiiig for libi ariansliip 
existed in this countiy before 1887 The 
library school proper was hinted at as an ulti- 
mate desirability in the Librmy Journal of 
May, 1879 Interest in the subject of training 
was aroused in 1877 at the International Con- 
f(‘rence held in London, at which accounts were 
given of tli(‘ Italian practice ot admission to 
library seivic(' tliiough examinations, and of 
th(‘ system employed at the Vittorio Emanuele 
hbiary m Rome The idea of libiary training 
has thus ])e(‘n liorrowed from alnoad, but its 
(l<‘^ (‘lopiiK'nt in America has Inam along liiu's 
sonu'what dilf(‘rent to that in Europe 

It was not until 188(), howe\(‘r, that jdans 
wen' made for a library school In the mean- 
tinu', certain libraries had acquired some 
nqiutation for training their apprentices, chiefly 
in cataloguing and classifying But the gen- 
eral situation was chaotic In 1886 announce- 
ment \vas made that a School of Library 
Economy would be opened at Columbia Col- 
lege, in its library on Madison Avenue and 
40th Street, New York No entrance exami- 
nations were given, and the class of nineteim 
or twenty students entering cam<‘ from vari- 
ous parts of the country, some with experii'iice 
m libraries, some without The w’ork con- 
sisted largely of lessons in cataloguing and 
classifying, other subjects being taught by 
lectures, without recitations, juactical wank 
w^as also arranged, but was optional at first 
The first class began in January, 1887, and 
the course was finished in June In 1889 the 
resignation of Melvil Dewey, the hlirarian of 
Columbia College, and his appointment as 
Stale Librarian, led to the removal of this 
school from New York to Albany, the tith* 
l)eing changt^d to the New York State 
Library School 

In 1890 Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, N Y , 
w'hich had been carrying on a class for the 
benefit of its own staff, announced that this 
class would be open to applicants not on the 
library staff, and twenty-two persons under- 
took the course Here also no examinations 
were given for the first year, and no tuition fee 
was charged In the second year a small ioo wuis 
required, and in 1892 entrance examinations 
were given. Very soon other than local can- 
didates applied and the class became a school, 
sujiplymg other libraries with assistants In 
1892 Drexel Institute, of Philadelphia, opened, 
with a library school among its departments, 
and m 1893 Armour Institute, in Chicago, 
tried the experiment The two former schools 
are still in existence, but the last-named was 
removed in September, 1897, to the University of 
Illinois, ITrbana, III , where it has remained 
In 1897 Syracuse University offered a course 
in library economy; in 1904 a school was 
opened in connection wnth Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, in 1905 instruction was 
offered by the Carnegie Library of Atlanta 


•and Winona Institute of Indianapolis, and in 
1907 by the Wisconsin Library Commission. 
The Carnegie Library of Pittsburg established 
a course for children’s librarians in 1900, and 
Simmons College, Boston, in October, 1902, 
made libraiy science a subject to he studied in 
connection wnth the regular college course 
The latest school, now in process of establish- 
ment, IS that connected with the New York 
Public Library 

The character of each school is somewhat 
dependent on that of tlie institution with 
which It IS connected While the saiiu' sub- 
jects appear in the curricula of all, the 
emphasis on certain subjects is stronger in 
some schools than in others The practice 
which can be offered to students in a college 
or umveiMly libtaiy is diff(‘rent in degiei' and 
(‘ven in kind from that offeieil m a public 
circulating library As yet, however, this 
has not led to specialization in the schools 
as entirely as one would imagine The only 
di'clared attempt at specialization is that 
of the school connected with the C'arnegie 
Library of Pittsburg The Wisconsin Uom- 
mission’s school trains primarily for Wisconsin 
libraries, and the school at Atlanta for the 
libraries of the South, but no school refuses to 
enlarge the field for its graduates, when oppor- 
tunity offers Th(‘ likiuiesses and diffen'iices 
of these schools can be discovi'red only by 
an examination of their various hand-books It 
is evident lhat no type school is yet fixed 

While there is a difference of opinion among 
the schools as to some of the entrance re- 
quirements, the majority have an age limit of 
tw’^enty years, refusing all applicants under that 
age Two schools, those connected wnth the 
N(*w' York State Library and Illinois Univer- 
sity, now make college graduation an entrance 
requirement Some institutions hold a supple- 
mentary (‘xammation in addition to requning 
collegi' giaduation Others, again, give then 
own entrance examination more nearly suitable 
to the woik to be taken up, the subjects of 
(xamination cover liistory, literature, current 
events, general information, French, and Ger- 
man Schools that began by accepting high 
school certificates and diplomas or freshman 
requirements have gradually raised their stand- 
ards and made tests definitely applicable 
to the work to be undertaken A conqiari- 
son of entrance examinations shows that, while 
thei(‘ is general uniformity in the subjects 
required esnd the passing mark is usually the 
same, the difficulty of the examination and 
its value as a test vary with different schools 
Examinations arc very generally exchanged 
among the schools, and while there is not 
much copying, it is admitted that the practice 
has suggestive value Uniformity in entrance 
examinations is favorably considered. 

In the curricula of tlve schools stress was 
laid originally, not by intention, but of neces- 
sity, on those branches of work best exemplified 
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in college librarK'S, — calaloginiig, classihca- 
tion, reference work, and tbe subjecth coming 
under the head of technical library (‘conomv 
The schools have modified this jin'ferc'nee to 
some extent, although the first three subj(‘cts 
are still the backbone of (*\erv course T1 h‘ 
introduction into e\ en the small libiaries of the 
Library of Congress catalogue eaid has mad(‘ 
the importance of cataloguing consist largely 
m the study of subject headings rather than in 
the writing of the catalogin' caid as foimi'rh, 
while tlie modifications insisted ii])on liy libra- 
ries using the best-known systems of classifica- 
tion have led to a moie seareliing mti'iest m 
classification its(‘lf rather than to the memoriz- 
ing of any system As the field of work lor 
libraries has enlarged, the study of library 
extension in its various forms has become a 
part of the curriculum of most of the s( hools 

The subjects of .instruction may Ix' classial 
under foui lu'ads administrative, technical, 
bibliographic, literaiy, tlu' two first claiming 
more attention than the others in the pi(‘s(‘iit 
allotment of houis The following synopsis 
ii'jiresi'iits tlie geneial classification iiiidei th(‘s(‘ 
heads — 

\<lmini'itratiiif — Lihuirs IxiildniiiM — legislation — ■ 
utoviTnniPiit — reports — rules, blank's, and forln^ - - 
accounts — stuff — fuinitnic and fittiiiMI'i --- piinc iples 
of woik with children and with othc'i classes of users 

T(chrti((il — ( diissifie.itioii - c at.doi^uinn work of 
ordei departmcTit — ac ec'Hwions-work — alphab(*tinu -- 
slu'lt-listini? — book nunibc'ra — mechanical prepuialion 
()l books for tlu' slieKes stock-takim^ loan h\, stems 
— kee])inn of ntatistifs - care of supplic's p?(‘paration 
for binding? 

ihhlutyi (iphic — 'trade* bibhoi/:r aph\ — neni‘ial .iiid 
subjc ( t bibhoKraph\ -public do< um(*nts - iiook s< h c - 
tion — ic'ferencc work - histoi> of pnntini? — histon 
of binding — history of libraru'H 

Litrrai y — Appraisal of fiction — appraisal of cm- 
icmt pel iodic als — nio(h*rn Luropean litc'rature — studv 
c»f c hildrc'ii’s books — tec hmc ill Fic'iic h — tc c hmc al 
(lerman — technical Italian 

Mi'<cpU(ineuus — - Indexing; — proofreading — t\p<‘- 
writiiiK (optional m most schools) - < iirrc’iit topics — 
sur\c*\ of hbraiv tic*lcl —libiary evlc'usion 

A specific amount of actual piactici' in on(‘ 
or more libiaries is reijuiri'd by all library 
schools, this differ ing in value, both as a test 
of the student and as a help to the* sfudmit, 
according to the kind of library, the amount, 
vaiiety, and ehaiactt'i of inactici* available, 
the amount and quality of supei vision gnen, 
and the fullness of reports made of tin* students’ 
woi k. 

At the end of one year fh(‘ schools gi\ing a 
general course of this duration, ofler a eeitifi- 
cate to the satisfactory student, the schools of 
two or more years usually withholding th(' 
highest recognition until the completion of 
the course, when a diploma or tin' degree of 
B. L S IS bestowed upon tbe graduate 

Within the last ten years the demands made 
upon the library schools have increased in 
number and complexity Specialization m 
libraries has begun and so taken hold of the 
imagination of those in commercial and manu- 


facturing concc'rns that tlm laigi'sl of thcmi are 
organizing or leorgamzing libraries and calling 
for trained or expeni'iiced libianans to manage 
them The schools (‘annot give specific train- 
ing for such work, and can supply only gradu- 
ates witli a technical hbraiv training and 
general edinaition, wli(‘i(‘as, to make the most 
of such libraries, a scientific specialist is 
iieedc'd Professional libraries, those of medi- 
cal, law, and theological institutions, and 
libraries of aiiplied seii'iiee, are in the same 
ease The schools aie called upon foi a highh 
differentiated product, and do not ha\e it to 
off(‘r, while having plenty of demand for all 
that they do oftei In otlier woids, more' train- 
ing, and that, specialized, is needed Anothei 
detect exists m the small number of librarians 
instructed m bibliographical niatteis Many 
are interested, but, owing to thi‘ lack of old 
and rare books and manuscripts in American 
libraries, to the essentially jiraetieal Ameiiean 
temperament, and to the lack of any instruc- 
tion or opportunity foi instiuction, few Ainen- 
ean librarians are sufficiently versed m oi suffi- 
ciently appreeiativi' of the cultural side of their 
^^ork It IS still necessary, in tlie largest 
libraries, for those having eolleetions of raie 
and early books or old manusci ipt.s, to call 
up III the foreigner of university education and 
scholastic aptitudes to d(‘al with this mateiial 

The mt(*rest m the two fic'lds of s])ecial 
hhiaiies and of bibliography has h'd within 
the last few years to the formation ol the 
S])ocial Libiarii'h Association and of the Biblio- 
graphical SocK'tA^ of Ameiica, and incii'asing 
jiressure has since been brought to bi'ai upon 
the library schools to extend tlnar curricula m 
these directions 

The imimmse and rapid incioase of libraries, 
the extension of the library field to covei the 
work of State Libraiv Commissions, libiaiies 
in schools, grade, high, and normal, rural and 
county libraries, libraiies m state' institutions, 
and the suddi'n use of inumcipul and state 
legislative lefeieiico libraries, and (‘oinmeicial 
and technologu’al libraiies, call foi a well- 
(‘onsidered and far-siglited schi'ine of tunning 
beyond anything that is now olfert'd 

The (luestion of leniuneiation enteie'd into 
the (|U(‘stion of training \ (tv I'aily Numeious 
hbianans of small libraries, who were wutliout 
spi'cial schooling in then work and could not 
affoid to atteml the libiaiv schools, cither 
heeariK' uneasy in rc'gaid to then teiiuia* oi 
ambitious to bi' jni'jiared foi bettoi wmrk oi 
better jiositioiis, and a demand arose for short 
and m('\])ensiv(* sutnmei eour’ses which could 
be pursued wntlim the limits of an obtainable 
vacation or leave of absence 

IMr the most part, such courses havi' bi‘en 
conducted by State Library ('ornmivssions 
which have aimed at the raising of the profes- 
sional level and not the lowering of it by short 
cuts to positions, they have had to face the 
fact that it was almost impossible to get 
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libiarians of longoi luiiiiiii^ Mt th(‘ salaiH*s 
offered, and have therefore' tried to inspire thc‘ 
attendants on the short courses with sufficient 
interest to come hack for several successive 
years until thev acquire' the ('(pn valent of a 
year’s general course 

In the same wav the large city libraries, 
feeling unable to pav to the lowest grades of 
assistants the salaiics required by graduates of 
the schools, have opened ajiprentice classes lor 
training subordinat(' members of their staffs 
hlntrance to these' classes is usually bv (‘xami- 
nation, and after from six to nine months of in- 
struction, combined with practice, the apprentice 
IS eligible to a paid position In some libiaries 
promotion also is gained through examinations, 
and the qualified apprentice may reach a much 
better position The only objection to these 
classes, from the point of view of disinterested 
care for librarianship, arises from the youth of 
the average appi entice, who has not had time 
for the study and reading desirable in persons 
engaged in an educational work and who is 
not likely to get time when once engaged in 
strenuous daily practice, from the occasional 
laxness of those who pass upon admissions, in 
regard to the personality of candidates, and 
from the rejirehensible practice — not generally 
followed, howeyer — of giving a general letter 
of recommendation to apprentices who can- 
not bo given employment, thus enabling them 
to enter the field of general library work when 
then training has been in the methods of one 
library only 

The work for wdiich the training class of the 
large library system jirepares is so specific a 
work that its problems are less complex than 
those of the library schools, but as yet it has 
failed, with exceptions, to attract the most 
desirable local material, owing partly to the 
low salaries offered and partly to the fact that 
an adequate effort has not been made to set 
the work before persons desirable as applicants 
with the attractions that it undoubtedly has in 
itself and with an appeal to the civic spirit 
that exists in many young people M W. P 
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LIGHTING OF SCHOOLHOUSES — It is 

now generally established that with proper 
orientation and unhindered sky exposure there 
should be in every schoolroom from one quarter 
to one sixth as much glass surface as floor 
space, eg from 128 to 192 square feet of glazing 
in a room 32 feet long and 24 feet wide This 
standard has been adopted in most progres- 
sive countries Variation must, however, be 
jirovidcd for according to circumstances, less 
window space will, for example, be required 
where there is a long period of intense sunshine 
than where long foggy days of winter or even 
the shadow of neighboring buildings must be 
guarded against Where the standard propor- 
tions are adopted, it is also necessary that the 
windows are properly placed and have the 
best orientation This is a matter to be 
handled by the architect, who must make the 
best use of the wall space at his disposal, safe- 
guard the external appeal anee of the building, 
and observe the hygienic laws affecting the 
eye In rooms designed for primary classes the 
windows should be at least 3 feet 6 inches from 
the floor, and for all upper grades, including 
high schools, they should be set 4 feet above the 
floor. In all cases care should be taken that 
the windows should be higher than the eyes 
of the pupils when seated at their desks, and 
so prevent the strong light from striking the 
retime The light needed is that reflected into 
the eye from the page of the book or work 
upon which the pupil is engaged. A strong 
light from the wrong direction will tend to 
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maladjustment of the eyes, to strain of un- 
hygienic vision, and fatigue of the ciliary 
muscles (See Eye ) In addition to saving 
the eye, the necessity of placing the windows 
3i or 4 feet from the floor and maintaining a 
definitely proportioned area leads to an exten- 
sion of the windows nearer to the ceiling, and 
one foot of glass surface near the ceiling of a 
schoolroom is worth more than two feet at 
the bottom of a low window, especially in the 
rooms on the ground floor, and allows the 
light to be more thoroughly diffused The 
upper part of a window properly exposed to 
the light carries it farther across the room and 
lets it fall more directly on the work on which 
the pupils are engaged The introduction of 
iron and steel beams in the construction of 
buildings permits of the extension of windows 
to within SIX inches of the ceiling without any 
danger to the building The top of the glass 
surface ought to be at least twelve feet above 
the floor, allowing eight feet at least as the 
length of each window, without the slightest 
detriment to the external appearance of the 
building 

Unilateral Lighting — Windows of a school- 
room should be ]ilac(‘d on one side only 
Where there are windows on opposite sides of a 
room, there can be but one line through the 
room along which the light will be ecpiallv 
strong from both sides, a line, however, which 
shihs because of the cliange in ri'lative light 
due to the changing position of the sun and 
other less important factors As a result 
pupils will suffer the anno>ance of crosslights 
and be subject to direct rays of light con- 
tinually Another defect is the introduction of 
wedges of shadow from the walls between the 
windows, while the amount of window space 
uses up this available room for blackboards 
Unilateral lighting always from the left side is 
the only efficient type for a schoolroom The 
windows should be placed as far to the rear of 
the room as possible, with the mullions as nar- 
row as possible, so as not to obstruct the light 
and take up space in the wall Thus a solid 
or blind wall of ten feet should be left m front 
of the windows No objection can be laised 
to this arrangement, since, as was stated above, 
the only effective light in a schoolroom is that 
reflected from the work with which the pupils 
are occupied, and the pupils’ desks are rarely 
nearer the teacher’s end of the room than eight 
feet The position of windows here described 
concentrates the light and delivers it on the 
desks of the pupils 

Windows should never be placed facing the 
upils, where they are still found they should 
e covered with opaque curtains so fastened to 
the sash that no beams of light can come 
through Nor should there be windows in the 
rear of a room for purposes of light Where, 
as in the south, they are desirable for ventila- 
tion, they should be placed about eight feet 
from the floor up to the level of the other 


windows, with which they should harmonize in 
size They should be hinged on the lower side 
and fastened above with a spring catch 
Stained glass or an opaque shade may be used 
with these windows, for the light should be 
excluded for the benefit of the teacher If 
any attempt is made at decoration, a design 
of leaded glass will be found most successful; 
but the main jnirpose of these windows is to 
allow ventilation, and accordingly they should 
be made to open and close easily, and set so as 
to prevent rains from beating in 

Width of M ullioufi — The mullions, it has 
just been stated, should be narrow To this 
objection has been made that they would not 
afford adequate support, a valid objection in 
the case of two-story buildings or buildings 
of brick or stone construction only A metal 
mulhon has, however, been devised which 
solves this problem. This form of mulhon has 
been used with success under many conditions 
Where walls are not of necessity thick and 
heavy, part of the weight may be sujiported 
from above by using a steel lintel in addition 
to the narrow mulhon The use of the arch 
form of lintel which transfers the strain to a 
greater or less degree to the main w'alls in 
front and behind the windows is not to be 
recommended, because it encroaches on the 
wundow surface on both sides The steel lintel 
has been used in many of the largest and most 
successful school buildings in New York City 
The mullion should be wedge-shaped with 
the edge turned outw^ard, so that a wider 
gathering of light is made possible by reason 
of its bevelled form, and much of the shadow 
otherwise cast by the mulhon is eliminated 
Orientation — In the latitude of this coun- 
try it 18 essential for purposes of lighting to 
ojien as many windows as possible toward the 
east or west The east light is the best, the 
south is most trying and troublesome, the 
west is good, and tlu‘ north should be used 
only for rooms designed for art work in its 
various forms The advantage of the east 
light is that a room may be directly purified 
bvthe sunlight almost before school wwk begins, 
while for the rest of the day a clear white light 
from the eastern sky can be obtained without 
the glare of the direct rays of the sun With 
light coming from the south it is almost im- 
possible to keep out the direct sunshine and at 
the same time get indirect and diffused light 
into the room Whatever means may be 
used, streaks of light will filter through the 
room and tax the accommodative muscles of 
the eyes Where the noonday heat is strong, 
as in the south, it will be difficult to keep out 
the heat, and at the same time not to darken 
the room too much, if ventilation depends on 
the windows To cut out direct sunshine and 
at the same time permit the air to pass un- 
hindered IS a matter of some difficulty Vene- 
tian blinds have been recommended, but have 
certain defects, they are noisy, cut out the 
27 
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hobt light, are rarely adjusted to meet the 
t‘xact demands and conditions, and, when 
rolled up, often admit pencils of light, and 
easily get out of order Sliding blinds are, if 
anything, even less desirable The difficulty 
of providing successful blinds as screens from 
the sun has not yet been overcome 

For the primary grades schoolrooms receiv- 
ing light from the west are often more satis- 
factory in hot climates than those leceivmg 
light from the east, for the day’s sessions of 
these classes is usually over before direct sun- 
light streams into the room But for the upper 
grades lighting from the west is less desirable, 
since the rooms are apt in summer to become 
uncomfortably warm after two o’clock 

As few rooms as possible should have win- 
dows placed on the north side unh'ss they are 
to be used for art work, or possibly as manual 
training rooms and laboratories It is a safe 
rule, then, to have as many classrooms as 
possible facing the east or west and to utilize 
the space on the south for libraries, offices, 
physical and biological laboratories, and that 
on the north for drawing, manual training, and 
chemical laboratories This statement will 
sufficiently indicate the importance of consider- 
ing the lighting of schoolrooms at the time 
of selecting a site for the building (See 
Architectuue, School ) Sufficient has been 
said to show that m this country it is best 
that a schoolhouse should be built with its 
main axis running from north to south in 
order that the classrooms, as far as possible, 
may b(‘ supplied with light from the east arul 
west While a school building facing at an 
angle of 45° with the meridian would leceivc 
sufficient sunning and light in almost (‘yery 
room, there are disadvantages connected with 
the plan whi(*h make it inadvisable, thus with 
the mam axis of the building fiom northeast 
to southwest those rooms looking toward the 
southeast would be troubled by the long ex- 
posure to the direct rays of the sun, giving rise 
to difficulties already leb'rred to, and with the 
axis from southeast to northwest the rooms 
facing to the southwest would be affected in 
tlie afternoon both by direct sunlight and heat 
Ribbed Glass — The inoblem of lighting 
rooms too wide for the lieight of windows, or 
those situated where sufficient window surface 
could not be obtained, or those too close to 
tall buildings, or neighboring trees, has been 
greatly simplified in recent years by the use of 
ribbed or prismatic glass It has been used 
most extensively in business houses, such as 
stores, where deep rooms must get all their 
light from a restricted frontage It is not 
expensive, and when set high uj) in a window in- 
creases and diffuses the light in a very helpful 
way. It is generally not advisable to set 
such glass in the lower part of windows of 
schoolrooms, on account of the glare thus pro- 
duced. But for basements, dark hallways, 
toilet rooms, and closets it is specially valuable 


Foi rcgulai classiooms it is most satisfactory 
when placed in the upper half of the windows 
There are now many dark and gloomy school- 
rooms in daily use, which could be easily 
transformed into well lighted, cheerful rooms 
by the use of ribbed glass, which is com- 
paratively inexpensive to substitute for the 
ordinary glass 

Artificial Lighting — Because of this situa- 
tion of the country with reference to latitude, 
comparatively few public schools have here- 
tofore needed aitificial lighting during the day 
session. But as evening schools multiply, and 
as school buildings come to be us(‘d more and 
more for various social and educational under- 
takings, it IS lapidly becoming necessarv to 
give this phase of school equipment more con- 
sideration It is highly advisable, therefore, 
that all plans for high schools, manual training 
schools, and all other school buildings likely to 
need either power or light, should have pro- 
visions for electric wiling and such fixtures as 
are necessarv for immediate use In general 
it is good e(‘onoiny to thoroiighlv wire all 
school buildings, where the probabihtv is on 
the side of futuie need for it, especially since 
this IS not an expensive undertaking For the 
same reasons gas jnpes ought to be installed 
for progress is lapid nowada 3 ^s, and good 
schoolhouses ought to last a hundred years or 
more It goes without saying that (dectric 
lighting is much to be pref(‘rred to gas, even 
though the n(‘w methods of handling gas 
flames insure good light Electiic lights give 
out but little heat, and release no bad odor or 
noxious gases They reduce the danger from 
fires, are far more easily and quickly lighted, 
require less attention, and offer no dangers 
from leakage, or contamination of any sort 
This cannot be said of gas lights uncler the 
most favorable methods yet devis(‘d Glay 
gives the following table, prejiared bv Professor 
Lewes, which shows the ‘‘ Comparative Hygiene 
Effect of Illumination per Unit of Light ” 
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(See Felix Clay, Modern School BuildingSj 
London, 1902, p IIS) 

But electric lights are hard on the eyes, par- 
ticularly when the filaments are vi.siblc It is 
necessary, therefore, to shield the eyes from 
these by ground glass bulbs, or some form of 
refractive and dispersing globes surrounding 
the bulbs The chief objection to the ground 
glass bulb is that it permits only about 50 per 
cent of the light to pass through 
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As the result of some extended experiments for 
the Schoolhousc Commission of Boston, it was 
found that for direct hghtinji; “ the most satis- 
factory results were obtained from nine thirty- 
six candle power forty-watt Tungsten lamps, 
each equipped with the diffusing jinsmatic 
reflector These shades are constructed of 
prismatic glass coated on the outer oi inner 
surface with a white enamel ” 

Various forms of holophanes have been used, 
and the best of these give good light dispersion 
and at the same time shield th(‘ eves fiom 
the glare of the globes The chief point, how- 
('ver, for consideration in preparing plans for 
wiring schoolrooms, assembly halls, and other 
rooms of like sort, is to see that th(‘ wires are 
properly placed and that switches are con- 
veniently arranged both for power and lights 

In villages and country districts not yet 
supplied with electric lighting currents, the 
acetylene lighting has proved v(‘iv helpful 
This gas, which is made by bringing calcium 
carbide into contact with watei, gives a 
brilliant white light and burns (piite legularly 
It IS not expensive to install such plants, and 
where' a comparatively cheap and a verv effec- 
tive gas illuminant is needed, this foini is to 
be recommended It has, however, the dis- 
advantages and dangers of all such illuminant s 

F B D 

See Auchitpk^tuke, Sc’hool, and the refer- 
ences there given 

LILLE, UNIVERSITY OF — Although es- 
tablished as a univ('rsitv only as recently as 
1896, this institution directly succ('('d(*d t he old 
university at Douai which had been founded by 
Papal Bull in 1560 and sanctioned by Philip 11 
of Spam in 1562. There weie five faculties of 
theology, civil law, canon law, medicine, and 
arts Tlie university was intended to stem 
the rise of Protestantism in the Low CT)un- 
tries The continuity of organization and work 
was not broken by the change' of the luleis of 
Flande'rs in the reign of Louis XVT A decline 
set in during the eighteenth century, and in 1793 
the university was closed by Napoleon, and in 
the reorganization of 1806 only the faculty of 
letters was restored, to be closed again from 
1826 until 1854 At the latter date a faculty 
of medicine was added, and in 1865 a faculty 
of law. In 1875 a faculty of medicine and 
pharmacy was established at Lille, whithei the 
other faculties were transferred in 1887 In 
1890 the four i acuities weie lecognized as a 
university The enrollment of students in 1910 
was 1675 (law, 567, medicine, 368, pharmacy, 
109, science, 335, letters, 296) For the 
present organization see France, Education 
IN. 

LILY, WILLIAM (1468-1522) —The writer 
of the authorized Latin grammar which for 
many geneiations was to England what for a 
thousand vi'ars Doiiatus (qv ) was to Eiiropi' 


Lily was born at Odiham, neai Southampton, 
c 1468, and was educated at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, where Grocyn (g v ) lectured on 
theology Lily intended to enter the priest- 
hood, and took a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; but 
became converted from the priesthood of 
ecclesiasticism to the ministry of learning, and 
entered with enthusiasm into the study of 
Greek At Rome he studied under Sulpitius 
and Pomponius Laetus Sabinus, so as to make 
himself a thorough Latinist When Lily re- 
turned to London, he was ranked, with Grocyn 
and Linacre {qqv), among the eailiest of 
English Renaissance Grecians and Iwatinists 
About 1512 Lily was aiqiointed headmaster 
of ('oleFs foundation of St Paul’s School, Lon- 
don, an office which he held till his death m 
1522 Lily’s fame as a schoolmaster is eclipsed 
bv his authoritative Latin Chamvuir For an 
account of this see Latin Language 

F W 
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LIMEN — This term has been introduced 
into recent psychological discussions as a sub- 
stitute for the earlier term “ threshold,” which 
was em])loyed to indicate that degree of a 
sensation which is just poiceptible Thus, 
when one begins with a very faint air vibration 
which IS not perceptible to the ear and grad- 
ually increases its intensity, he ultimately 
reaches the threshold or lirnen of the sensation 
or the point at which a sound is just audible 
There aie also hmons of diflerence, that is, 
after a sound has reached a certain intensity, 
if it is gradually changed so as to become more 
or less intense, the point is reached at wdneh 
the difference in intensity is just noticeable 
Sound serves as a good example, but all forms 
of sensorv experience exhibit limen valiK'S in 
analogous fashion C H J 
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Tit('hener, E B Etpenmental Psychology (New 
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LIMITS — A topic necessarily met in an 
elementary way in the study of plane geometry, 
and one that forms the subject of scientific 
study m the calculus, in the theory of irrational 
numbers, and elsewhere in more advanced 
mathematics The term is difficult of simple 
definition, hut is easily illustrated P\)r 
example, the length of a circle is, and may be 
defined as, the limit of the inscribed or circum- 
scribed regular polygon of n sides, as n increases 
indefinitely Similarly, the limit of the sum 
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of the senes 1, 4, i, • * , easily be 

sliowri to be 2 The following definition has 
been suggested by Professor J W Young as 
one that is as simple as ean reasonably be 
expected- “ Lei C be any linearly ordered 
class, and let the variable x represent any 
element of this class A segment of such a 
class may be defined as the elements of the 
class which he between two given elements of 
the class (Lven an element a, which need 
not be itself an element of the class C, but 
which IS ordered with reference to C fit may 
be an element of a linearly ordered class C' 
containing C), a neighborhood or vicinity of a 
IS defined as any segment of the class C such 
that a lies between two elements of this seg- 
ment The element a is then said to be a 
limit element of the class C, provided every 
neighborhood of a contains elements of C ” 

The practical question for the teacher of 
high school mathematics is this where should 
the subject be introduced, and how extensively 
should it be treated*!^ 

In reply, it seems at present to be the feeling 
of the great majority of teachers in the United 
States that no scientific treatment of limits 
should be attempted m the high school In- 
commensurable quantities (qv) are now not 
generally recommended for pupils of this 
grade, and practically the only need for the 
idea of limit is found in the treatment of the 
circle and the round solids For this treat- 
ment nothing is required beyond the idea of 
limit, a strict definition like the one given 
above not being necessary. Theorems relat- 
ing to limits are usually postponed until the 
calculus IS reached, when the needs of the 
subject and the maturity of the student demand 
and permit their introduction D E S 

LINACRE, THOMAS (1460?~1524) — Hu- 
manist physician; received his early education 
at Canterbuiy, probably at the school of the 
monastery of Christ Church, under William de 
Selling, who had visited Italy Linacre then 
went to Oxford, and in 1484 was elected 
Fellow of All Souls About 1485-1486 Linacre 
went with Selling to Italy, and at Florence 
was under the instruction of Politian and 
Demetrius Chalcondylas He met Hermolaus 
Barbarus at Rome, and Aldus the printer at 
Venice At Padua he stayed long enough to 
graduate as Doctor of Medicine It is clear 
that he must have remained several years m 
Italy He had already begun a translation of 
the book on the Sphere of Proclus from Greek 
into Latin, and this was completed or revised 
in England, and published bv Aldus at Venice 
in 1499, being the first work of the Renaissance 
influence done by an Englishman Linacre 
settled at Oxford, and was incorporated M D 
and lectured, probably, on medicine, though 
he taught pupils Greek, e g Sir Thomas More 
iqv) In 1501 he was tutor to King Henry 
VTII’s son Arthur, and removed to London, 


and in 1523, together with J L Vives (q.v ), 
was Latin tutor and physician to the Princess 
Mary, for whom he wrote an elementary Latin 
Grammar — the Rudimenta Gramrnatices (date 
not known). Many editions of the Rudimenta 
also contain Vives’ De Ratione Puerih, sugges- 
tions for systematic reading and composition 
Linacre received a number of ecclesiastical 
appointments, though he probablv did no work 
in them In 1518 he founded the College of 
Physicians, which in the first instance held its 
meetings in his house in Knightridcr Street, 
London He also bestowed great benefactions 
on the University of Oxford 

In 1517 he turned his Greek studies to use 
for the purposes of his profession of medicine, 
and translated from Greek into Latin the first 
six books of Galen’s De Sanitate Tuenda (Sec 
Gai^n ) In 1519 this was followed by a similar 
translation of Galen’s Methodus Medejidi, a 
great undertaking In 1521 he translated 
Galen’s De Tempera mentis^ a work of the fiist 
importance in its historical influence, one of 
the bases of the psychology of medieval and 
Renaissance times With regard to these trans- 
lations from classical medical wiiters, Dr J F 
Payne remarks that, in spite of drawbacks, 
the revival of classical medicine led imme- 
diately to the revival of anatomy, of botany, 
and of classical medicine as progressive sciences, 
and produced results (piite comparable to those 
ascribed to the Renaissance in other depart- 
ments of knowledge ” Other medical trans- 
lations into Latin from the Greek of Galen 
made by Linacre are of less importance In 
1524 he published his De Emendata Striutura 
Latini Sermonis This work was apparently 
written at the request of Colet to be used in 
St Paul’s School, but was found too compre- 
hensive and regarded as unsuitable for the 
capacities of bovs Colet adopted a brief 
grammar {Mditio Coleti) drawn up by himself 
and Lily {q v ) This incident caused a quarrel 
between Linacre and Colet, which Erasmus un- 
8ucccs.sfully tried to settle The De Emendata 
Struct lira is not an ordinary grammatical acci- 
dence, but an account of Linacre’s ingatherings 
in the way of illustration from all sources 
placed under the headings of the parts of 
speech The significance of the work is that 
it 18 the application of the inductive method 
to philological and grammatical purposes, and 
shows a command over authors and a power 
of purposeful multitudinous citation, m both 
Latin and Greek, which was entirely new to 
England in 1524 In the second part of the 
book Linacre enters upon construction in com- 
position, and expounds the use, with examples, 
of figures of speech. The last section is entirely 
given to Greek constructions, and the book, 
therefore, marks the first published Greek 
study in England F W 
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Grammars and their relation to the St Paul’s 
Grammar. 

Johnson, J N. The Life of Thomas Linacrc Ed by 
R Graves (London, 1835 ) 

Payne, J F Introduction to the Facsimile Reprint of 
Linacre's Translation of Oaten, De Temperamentis 
(Cambridge, 1881 ) 

Seebohm, F. Oxford Reformers (London, 1887 ) 

LINCOLN, ALMIRA. — Sec Phelps, Al- 
MiBA Lincoln. 

LINCOLN COLLEGE, LINCOLN, ILL — 

A coeducational institution chartered in 1865 
In 1901 the charter was. amended, making the 
college a constituent member of the James 
Milhken University (q.v ) Preparatory, col- 
legiate, normal, music, and elocution depart- 
ments are maintained. The college confers 
thi' degree of A B , B S , and Ph B , on comple- 
tion of the appropriate courses The degrees 
of A M and M S are given after one year of 
graduate work, of which one semester must 
be in residence The faculty consists of 
seventeen members 

LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN — A coedu- 
cational institution founded in 1897 to provide 
higher education foi tlie people of the moun- 
tains Preparatory cours(*s and domestic 
science, commercial, music, elocution, art, 
printing, industrial, agricultural, normal and 
collegiate departments are maintained Courses 
I(‘ading to the degrees of A B , B S , and Mus 
B are offered There is a faculty of twenty- 
eight members The enrollment of students 
in 1911-1912 was 301 The Lincoln Mernoiial 
Hospital and the Lincoln Memorial Medical 
College, both of Knoxville, are affiliated 

LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, CHESTER 

CO , PA — An institution for the higher 
education of the negro race, chartered in 1854 
as Ashmun Institute, the present title being 
adopted in 1866 Collegiate and theological 
departments are maintained, the former is 
undenominational, the latter is under the con- 
trol of the Presbyterian Church The re- 
quirements for entrance to the college are 
fifteen units of high school work An arts 
course is offered, leading to the A.B degree 
In the theological department students are 
admitted to the regular course if they have 
already pursued a college arts course or its 
equivalent The degree of S T B is granted. 
The enrollment of students in 1911-1912 was 
134 in the college and forty-three in the theo- 
logical seminary. The faculty consists of 
thirteen members 

LINDNER, GUSTAV ADOLF (1828-1887). 
— An Austrian educator , was born at Rozda- 
lowitz in Bohemia and studied at the Umversitv 
of Prague In 1854 he b(‘came a teachei at the 
gvmnasiuin of Cilli in Styria, where he wrote 


his Lehrhuch der Psychologic Jui Mittehsch ulen 
{Textbook of Psychology for Secondauj Schools, 
1858 ) This book, as well as his Logic, whicli 
soon followed, is still largely used m Austrian 
schools In 1871 he was appointed directoi 
of the Realgymnasium at Prachatttz in Bo- 
hemia, and soon afterwards put in charge of 
the Czech teachers’ seminary at Kuttenbeig 
In this position he published two textbooks on 
general methodology and general pedagogy, as 
well as his Ejizyklopadisches Handbuch der 
Erziehimgskandc (see Encyclopedias of Edu- 
cation) He was also the editor of a series 
of pedagogic classics, for which he translated 
the Didactica Magna of Comenius In 1878, 
when the University of Prague was split into two 
institutions, a German and a Czech, he was called 
as professor of philosoph.y and pedagogy to the 
Czech university, where he taught until his 
death. 

Lindner was largely instrumental in intro- 
ducing the Herbartian psychology and pedagogy 
into Austrian schools Besides the books spoken 
of above, he published a number of philosophical 
and pedagogic writings, among which may be 
mentioned, Introduction to the Study of Philos- 
ophy, 1866, The Problem of Happiness, 1868, 
and Contributions to Social Psychology {Ideen 
ziir Psychologic der Gesellschaft als Grundlagc 
der SozialiLissenschaft, 1871) PM 
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LINDSLEY, PHILIP (1786-1855) — Uni- 
versity president ; graduated from Princeton 
in 1804 For three years he taught in the 
schools of New' Jersey He was tutor and pro- 
fessor at Princeton from 1807 to 1824, and presi- 
dent of the University of Nashville from 1824 
to 1850 He W'as active in the w’ork of the 
early American educational associations, and 
published numerous articles on educational 
subjects He w’as one of the early advocates 
of normal schools for the training of teachers 

W S M 

LINE FORMATION IN SCHOOL ROOM. 

— Sec School Management. 

LINE OF REGARD — A single point to 
which both ej'es are directed is called the fixa- 
tion point or the point of regard The line of 
regard, is, then, an imaginary line passing from 
the center of rotation of the eyeball to the point 
of regard The two lines of regard, in any act 
of binocular fixation, thus form an angle at the 
point of regard The term plane of regard is 
applied to the plane passing through both lines 
of regard Both the concepts line and plane 
of regard are used in describing or calculating 
the possible movements of the e.yc. 

R. P. A. 
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LING, PER HENRIK { 1770-1839) —The 
foundor of the Swedish or Ling system of gym- 
nastics, was born m Sm&lanil, one of the 
southern provinces of Sweden, Nov 15, 1770 
He was educated in the higher classical school 
at Wexio, where he distinguished liimself by 
his mental ability, strong individuality, 
firm, unvieldmg will, and reckless enteiprihc ” 
Il(‘ was dismissed from the school, with otluTS 
of his comrades, m November, 1792, for some 
breach of school disciplim' Not much is 
kno^\n legardiiig his life in the next six years 
exc(*pt that he was a student at Lund ami 
Upsala universities, where he studuMl tlu'ology 
and modern languages From 1799 to lSf)4 
he studied philology at tlie University of 
( 'openhagen, and engaged in litei ai y work He 
wrote in French, (lerman, and Danish, trans- 
lated the poem Bal(ivr\ Death bv .lohannes 
I^Nald into Swedisii, and wrote' in Danish a 
thiee-act comedy, The Envious Man 

I3uring the ye'ars of his stay in Uojienhagen, 
Ling frecpiented a fencing school conducted 
by two Frenchmem and there accjuiied gieat 
skill in the art of lencing He also attended 
a private conducted by Nachtegall, 

wlieie h(‘ took up gymnastics \Mth gri'at 
('nthusiasin In 1804 Ling was appointed 
fencing master at the Univeisity of Lund 
llesides fencing. Ling also taught ruling and 
\ a lilting He remained at Lund until 1812, 
when he was appointed teacher of gymnastics 
at the Royal Academy in Kailbeig near 
Stockholm Soon after taking up his woik at 
Kailbeig, he conceived the uh'a of founding 
in Stockholm a royal Uentral Institute' for 
th(' training of teachers of gymnastics The 
Institute was opeiu'd in 1814, with Ling as its 
diiector, and is still m existence Ling taught 
gymnastics at Kailberg until 1825, and lu' 
H'tained tfu' ])ost of director of the Royal 
Cential Institute from its foundation in 1814 
until his death in 1839 In 1835 he wais 
e'lected to memlx'rship in the Swedish Acad(*my, 
and was given the honorary title of Professor 
and the decoration of the Order of the Noith 
Stai by King Cdiarles XIV 

Ling lielieved that gymnastics had a rightful 
place in education, medicine, and national 
(l('f('nse lie had studu'd anatomy and physi- 
ology at the University of Lund, and tiled to 
base his system and teachings upon rational 
and scientihc foundations He did not h'ave 
any complete treatise of his system of gym- 
nastics Ills chief W'orks are The General 
Principles of Gymnastics, published in 1840 
by his pujnls, Liedbeck and Oeorgii, Regula- 
tions for Gyntnaslic,s to hr Vsid in the Anni/, 
published in lS3(i, and f nsti urtums m Gginnas- 
tt(s and Bat/onrf Kukisis for Soldiris, ])ul>- 
lishcd in 1838 ‘ O L M 
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LIP-READING — Sec Deaf, Education of. 

LIPPE, PRINCIPALITY OF, EDUCATION 

IN — See Germany, Education in. 

LIST SPELLING — See Spellino 

LITERARY CENSORSHIP —Early Period 

— The practice of supervising, restricting, or 
jirohibiting the expression of intellectual con- 
cc])tions or the dissemination of ideas is 
as old as the organization of society itself 
Some one holding authority or claiming author- 
ity was always ready to object to the free 
circulation of ideas as threatening danger to 
('Xistmg institutions, religious or political 
The two eailiest authontu'S recognized bv men, 
that of the ruler, whether of the family, the elan, 
or the Slate, and that of the priest, the represen- 
tative of the accepted religion, were equally In- 
tel ested in retaining tjoiitiol over the direction 
and the expression of thought In the earlier 
communities, political and religious authority 
were frequently combined m the sariK' individual 
It IS probable that in these states the contention 
for an authoritative control of opinion lested 
chiefly upon th(' risk that heretical uttcranc'cs 
might interfere with the public peace 

Th(‘ earliest method of ])ublication was in th(' 
form of the lecture oi n'Cital A censorshij) 
()i control of the utterance's of the lecturci 
could be ('xcrcisod by the' vciy simple method 
of prohibiting the lecture, and, in caise of con- 
tumacy, of imprisoning or killing the h'ctiircr 
The decision of the authorities at Athens in 
400 B (’ that vSocrates must be put to death, 
IS often referred to as possibly the earliest 
recorded exairqile of censorship by the State 
It is certain that no organized official censor- 
ship ever came into existence in Greece The 
jihilosophers and the poets appear to have 
h'ctured and written without hindrance and 
without supervision 

An early exairqile of the influence of the 
Ghristian (’hurch for the restriction or elimina- 
tion of olijectionable literature is described in 
Acts xix, 19 Many of them also which 
used curious arts brought their books together 
and burned them before all men ” This was 
frequently cited m later centuries by upholders 
of the censorship policy of the Church of 
Rome Certain of the more artistically printed 
(‘ditions of the Index (for instance, the first 
Roman edition of the Index of 1758) contain, 
as a vigiK'tte title, a representation of Paul 
casfing into th(' flames the books of magic, 
an<l benealli the jninl the verse from Acts. 
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The whole theoiy of diureli authority and 
of excommunication for disregard of such 
authority was a matter of slow development 
through the ages that followed the preaching 
of St. Paul It was, ni fact, not until the 
sixteenth century that there came into exist- 
ence anything that could be called a censor- 
ship policy or any attempt at a general censor- 
ship system; but from the earliest periods in tin' 
history of the Church, there are instances of 
condemnations of individual writers, and of 
prohibitions, under severe jienalties, of th(‘ 
manifolding or of the distribution of particular 
works These prohibitions are usually the 
result of one of the series of fierce controversies 
about dogma that characterized the earlier 
centuries of the Church They emanate for 
the most part from councils, but they art‘ 
occasionally issued directly by the Pope or by 
local bishops In certain cases, they take the 
form of an imperial edict, but even in these the 
initiative comes from a council It is prob- 
able that the influence either of the councils or 
of the Emperor in restricting the multiplica- 
tion or distribution of writings that had been 
condemned was not very effective The edicts 
and decrees must b(‘ considered as represent- 
ing an expression of opinion connected with 
some one of the bitter tlieological controversK's 
of the day, rather than as regulations to b(‘ 
enforced Tliere was, in fact, no niachinerv 
for the enforcement The work of the copy- 
ing scribes could not Ix^ superyised, as was 
possible later for the* operations of the piintia-s, 
and the manuscripts could be passed from liaiid 
to hand among the sectarians without the 
mteryention of a bookshop 

Roman Empire — Theie are instances of 
liti'iaiy ceiisoishij) on fin* part of the imperial 
authorities of Koine befori‘ the institution of 
the Christian ('huich Tims Tacitus remarks 
that Augustus was the first ruler who undei- 
took to punish a woid written or spoken, that 
is to say, a word unaccomjianied by action 
The law of tlie Roman Republic had lecognized 
as deserving of ])unishmont only ciiminal 
deeds, but the Empeioi brought tin* authoiitv 
of the law to bear upon writings describtal as 
libellous or scandalous {h belli fantosi) H(‘ 
ordered, for instance, that the wiitings of 
Labienus should b(‘ imlilicly burned llis 
successor Tiberius issued a still stronger r(‘gu- 
lation for the supervision of undisciplined or 
insubordinate wntings Cremulius Cordus 
was driven from his occupation and left to dn* 
through poverty for th(‘ offense of speaking of 
Gams Cassius as the “ last Homan ” His 
writings were ordered to be bunu'd by the 
ffidile. Tacitus speaks wuth scorn of those 
who, in the possession of a little momentary 
power, undertake to crush out oiunions not 
in accord with their owner to prevent such 
opinions from being handed down to posterity 
The writings of Verjinto w^re jirohibited by 
Nero. Concerning this prohibition, Tacitus 
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writes ''So long as the possession of these 
writings was attended by danger, they w^ere 
eagerly sought and read, when there w^as no 
longer any difficulty in securing them, they 
fell into oblivion ” This statement of literary 
conditions under the early Empire shows a 
curious resemblance to the results which ob- 
tained throughout Europe fourteen centuries 
later The books which were formally con- 
demned and the titles of which were placed on 
the Index obtained an advertisement which 
secured for them a decided advantage over 
works of th(‘ sam(‘ general character that had 
not been fortunati' enough to be picked out 
for reprobation An edict ascribed to Domi- 
tian ordered that the histoiian Hermogenes 
and any book dealers who assisted in the dis- 
tribution of certain writings of his which had 
libeled the Emperor should be crucified 
Severus and certain other bishops Justinian 
deposed from office, because they had been 
lax m their suj)er\ ision of literature and had 
peimitted the wide circulation throughout 
the realm of prolnbited books and of pernicious 
writings 

Catholic Church — With the development 
of the (Jiiirch of Hom(‘ to the ecclesiasti- 
cal headshij) of th(‘ ciMlized world, the claim 
for th(‘ supervision of literature and for the 
control of the productions of authors was 
asHiTted bv th(‘ Church as the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the impiTial authority Th(‘ earliest 
and most sweeping censorship of th(‘ Christian 
Church IS piobably that contained in tlie 
Apostolic Constitution.^^ which purport to have 
been written bv 8t Clement of Home at the 
dictation of the A])ostles These Constitu- 
tions prefigure the Index by forbidding the 
Christians to read any books of the Gentiles 
“ The Sciij)tiin‘s should suffice* for the believer ” 
{Const A post Lib 1, CVIll) This general 
])rohibition of St Clement (which bore date 
about 95 \ I) ) is followed by a series of prohi- 
Intions issued bv the authorities of the early 
Church, mainlv under the* decision of the 
councils Foi instance, in 150, a synod of 
bishops of Asia Minoi, meeting at Kfihesus, 
prohibited the* A(ta Pauli, an histoiical romance 
written a litth* earli(‘r in tin* ci'iiturv, and 
having for its pur])ose the clarification of the 
life and laiiois of St Paul 

In 325 edicts were issued by the Emperor 
ConstantiiH* and jirohibitions by the Council 
of Nicflea, against the* writings of Anus and of 
Porphviv Tin* Enip(‘ror ordered tin* penalty 
of death for any who might conceal copies. 
In 399 the Emperor Arcadiiis issued an edict, 
bas(*d upon the recommendation of a council 
of the Church, ordeiing the destruction, under 
penalty of death, of all books of magic art 
The various d(*nunciations of books of magic art 
were, under the influence of the ecclesiastics 
who might happen to be m control of the pro- 
ceedings of the councils, utilized for tlie 
repression of the writings of their theological 
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opponents In 399 the Council of Alcxandrin, 
presided over by Bishop Theophilus, issued a 
decree forbidding the owning or the reading 
of the books of Origen (q v.) Th(' Egyptian 
monks protested, and the bishops were oldiged 
to call m the prefects to enforce the authority 
of its edicts In 436 the Emperor Theodosius 
issued an edict forbidding the possession and 
the reading of the books of the Mamclieans 
and ordering the burning of the same In 446 
Pope Leo I issued an edict ordering the destruc- 
tion of a long series of writings described as not 
in accord with the teachings of the synods of 
Nicsea, and, therefore, antagonistic to the 
Christian religion. The prohibition prescribes 
that “ Whoever owns or reads these books is 
to suffer extreme punishment ” In 499 Pope 
Gelasius issued what is later referred to as (he 
first papal Index. It ])rescnts a catalogue of 
books prohibited, but the prohibitions have to 
do not with private or general, but with public 
or official reading. In 496 Gelasius issued a 
decree, confirmed later by the Emperor Gratian, 
winch specified the patristic writings acce])te(l 
and approved by the Church, and which then 
proceeded to the condemnation of a long series 
of apociyphal and heretical writings and 
writers The classification of the writings to 
be condemned is curiously general in terms 
f Haec ft omnia similia, etc ) 

These condemnations are presented as early 
examples of the basis of authority for the 
restriction of reading The restrictions 
emanated for the most })art from the councils, 
and were promulgated by the popes, while 
tlieir enforcement depended upon the exercise 
of imperial authority The ('hurch and the 
State worked in unison for the control of expres- 
sion of opinion The orthodox opinion was 
that which was supported by the majority of 
the latest council and which secured the ap- 
proval of the Pope A year or two later the ma- 
jority might be changed and the Pope replaceil 
by an ecclesiastic representing a different 
school of thought There is no record of any 
individual opinion on the jiart of the Emperor 
His edicts were issued and his actions were 
taken under the counsel of the ecclesiastics 
and for the safety of the State 

From the ninth to the fifteenth cerituiies a 
long series of condemnations and jirohibitions 
of books were ordered by various ecclesiastical 
authorities, councils, bishops, and popes 
These prohibitions present examples of the 
attempts made, in advance of any system of 
general indexes, to supervise, control, and 
restrict the production and distribution of 
literature Tlie penalties ])laced upon the 
writers of books classed as heretical cover 
excommunication, imprisonment (sometimes 
for life), and, not infrequently, death. The 
penalties upon those who continue, after the 
issue of the prohibition, to distribute or to 
read the heretical writings cover excommuni- 
cation and occasionally imprisonment In 


8()9 Gottscludk, a German monk, at the in- 
stance of Hincmar, Arehbishop of Rheims, 
was excommunicated and condemned to im- 
jirisonment for life; he died after twenty years* 
confinement. His offense was the publication 
*of a treatise opposing certain doctrines of St 
Augustine The conclusions arrived at by 
Gottschalk were, curiously enough, substan- 
tially 111 accord with those maintained seven 
centuries later by successive popes and by the 
orthodox ’* Church generally, against the 
heresies ” of Jansen and Quesnel 
During the period here in question, 830-1430, 
it did not prove possible to secure any consist- 
vney of action on the part of the ecclesiastics 
undertaking to represent the authority of the 
Church The changing personalities of the 
successive popes, the average of whose reigns 
was less than five years, and the varying points 
of view of synods and bishops, speaking from 
all parts of Europe, produced a series of uttei- 
ances in regard to heresy which naturally 
(‘iiough wer(‘ frequently conflicting and which 
might have caused serious difficulties to con- 
scientious believers who were endeavoring in 
good faith to maintain for their teachings and 
Iheir studies a consistently orthodox standard 
In 1215 the Fourth Synod of the Lateran 
condemned a tractate written by the Abbot 
Joachim against Peter Lombard The Sen- 
tences of Lombard had been accepted by the 
Church as presenting the best compact state- 
ment of the views of the orthodox Church, and 
the book was utilized for instruction in the 
several university centers The Lateran decree 
reads. ^‘Any one who shall attempt to defend 
the heretical utterances of the said Joachim 
concerning the Trinity shall be thrust out as 
an heretic ** 

In 1225 the Synod at Sens condemned the 
treatise by Scot us Eriugena {q.v ) written 
about 860, De Divisione Natures Pope 
Hononus confirmed this condemnation, and 
ordered that all persons possessing copies of 
the books must, under penalty of excommu- 
nication, deliver the same within fifteen days 
to the ecclesiastical authorities for burning 
Scotus had, during the first century at least 
after his writing, been accepted as an orthodox 
son of the Church, but his teachings gave rise 
later to many controversies In 1231 Pop(‘ 
Gregory IX wrote to the University of Paris 
directing the prohibition of the Libri naturales 
of Aristotle, which had already been con- 
demned by the Provincial Council, until they 
had been freed from heresies During the 
greater part of the Middle Ages, the views of 
Aristotle had been accepted by the Church as 
in accord with orthodox teachings; and as his 
writings made their way into Europe they 
were generally accepted for instruction in 
Montpellier, Paris, and elsewhere. 

From time to time, however, some ground 
for protest is found on the part either of a 
council or a pope. One of the teachers whose 
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influence was most potent during Ihc middle 
of the thirteenth century against the heresies 
that were disturbing university circles was the 
great schoolman, Thomas Aquinas {qv) He 
is credited with having turned the tide of skep- 
ticism in Paris The Minorite scholar, Petrus 
Johannes Oliva, who died early in the four- 
teenth century, is an example of an author 
whose writings gave occasion for conflicting 
decisions on the part of the highest authorities. 
In 1312 John XXII condemned these writings 
and ordered them to be destroyed; and the 
bones of Oliva were disinterred and were 
burned with copies of his books In 1471 
Sixtus IV, himself a Minorite, after further 
examination of the writings of Oliva, declared 
them to be sound in doctrine and removed 
the prohibition A similar result obtained m 
the case of Raymond Lully, who died m 1315 
In 1378 Gregory XI condemned two hundred 
propositions selected from Lully’s treatises 
In 1559 Lully’s name was placed in Class II 
of the Roman /ndca;; but in 1504 the Council of 
Trent decided that the condemnation was 
unwarranted, and freed Lully’s books from 
prohibition 

In 1387 King Richard II of England prohib- 
ited, under penalty of imprisonment and of 
confiscation of property, the sale or purchase of 
the heretical writings of Wyclif, who had died 
three years earlier This is the first instance 
in England, and is certainly one of the earliest 
in Europe, of a condemnation by royal or by 
political authority, which does not even m 
form rest upon a decision of the Church In 
1408 the Convocation of Canterliury prohibited 
the reading of any writings of Wyclif or any 
writings of the associates of Wvclif until the 
same had been expurgated by censors appointed 
by the universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
In 1415 the Council of Constance condemned as 
heretical the writings of Wyclif In tlie same 
vear the Council took similar action m regard 
to the writings of John Hus, copies of w^hich 
were publicly burned, and in the year following 
the same fate came upon Hus himself 

In 1463 Pope Pius II, iEneas Sylvius, con- 
demned, in a Bull directed to the University 
of Cologne, a tractate on the Council of Basel 
which had been written by himself before his 
elevation to the papaev. He says further to 
the university “ In case you may find among 
writings of mine any that are unsound or are 
likely to prove pernicious, these should be 
analyzed and condemned ” To a friend who 
chaffed him in regard to the correction of his 
own views, the Pope said very simply: As 
we climb higher, we are able to see more 
clearly ” 

The great impetus given to the distribution 
of books by the invention of the printing press 
(1450) had as one result a fresh effort at super- 
vision and control of literary production on 
the part of the Church The first measures 
that were put into shape for the enforcement of 


such control jirovided for what has been called 
preventive censorship, that is, for a require- 
ment, before the printed book could be jiut 
into circulation, of an examination and approval 
by ecclesiastical authorities It was, however, 
not until half a century after Gutenberg had 
printed his first book that official cognizance 
was taken of the new art in a Papal Bull 
And it was nearly half a century later before 
the Church undertook, through a system of 
expurgatory and prohibitory indexes, to main- 
tain a systematic censorship upon literature 
The invention of printing had as an immediate 
result an enormous increase in the influence 
upon the shaping of popular opinion of the 
written word, which now became the printed 
word, that is, of thought in the form of litera- 
ture 

It was not until nearly three fourths of a 
century after Gutenberg, when the leaders of 
the Reformation were utilizing the printing 
presses of Wittenberg for the spread of the 
Protestant heresies, that the ecclesiastics be- 
came aroused to the perils that the new art 
was bringing upon the true faith and upon the 
authority of the Church If the people were 
to be protected against the insidious influence 
of the new heresies, it was essential that some 
svstem should be instituted under which the 
productions of the printing press could be 
supervised and controlled The more active 
and far-reaching the oiierations of the printers, 
the greater the necessity for the watchful 
supervision of their work, and the greater at 
the same time the difficulty in making such 
supervision complete and effective The re- 
quirement was met by mandates which pro- 
hibited any books from reaching the public 
that had not been passed upon and approved 
bv ecclesiastical examiners appointed for the 
purpose The production and the circulation 
of any literature not so approved was stamped 
as constituting a misdemeanor of the most 
serious character, one that might become the 
final sin against the light, the offense against 
the Holy Ghost 

In 1559 the responsibility for the censorship 
of literature was assumed directly by the papal 
authority through the publication of the 
Index Avetorum et Librorum Prohihitorum of 
Paul IV, the first of a long series of papal 
Indexes, aggregating, up to 1900, forty-two in all. 
No Index has been published since that of 
Leo XIII, in 1900, although a number of 
books have been condemned by separate 
prohibitions It does not appear to have 
been the intention either of Paul or of his 
successors that the responsibility for the system 
of censorship should be retained under the 
exclusive direction of the papal authorities, 
and there is no record of objections having 
been raised to the publication of Indexes 
prepared by such representatives of the Church 
as the theological faculties of the universities 
of Louvain and of Pans or by the Inquisition 
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of Spam There were, however, very material 
differences between the lists as shaped in 
Rome of works condemned as heretical and tlie 
similar lists issued within the same period in 
Louvain, Pans, or Valladolid Books of 
undoubted heresy included in one Iiulex failed 
to find place in another, and it is not possible 
to arrive at any consistently applied principle 
or policy by which the selections of the cliief 
compilers were determined It might at first 
be assumed from the wording of the prohibi- 
tions that any and all of the Indexes ])ublishod 
under the direction of ecclesiastical authorities 
such as those specified must have he(*n in- 
tended to be equally binding on all the faithful 
irrespective of political or ecclesiastical bound- 
aries In the majority of cases, however, no 
attempt was made to enforce the prohibitions 
of an Index outside of the territory of the state 
in which it had been promulgated It is 
probable that the Roman Indexes were held 
to be in force outside of the immediate terri- 
tory of the Church only after they had been 
formally accepted and promulgated by the 
authoiities ecclesiastical and political of the 
individual states, such as Spam, France, the 
Empire, etc The first of the senes of ]>apal 
Indexes was, as stated, issued under Paul IV 
in 1559, but as early as 1542 the Inquisition of 
Romo had promulgated a special edict pre- 
scribing penalties for the reading of heretical 
or doubtful books, and m 1545 was published 
the first Italian list of prohibited books and 
authors This is one year earlier than the 
date of the Index of Louvain of 1540, which is 
usually referred to as constituting the first 
of the series of official Indexes of the Church 
In 1571 the task of compiling the papal Index 
was confided by Pius V to a body organized 
under the name of the Congregation of the 
IndeXj which is still (1912) cariymg on its woik 
These Roman Indexes exercised an important 
influence, even m the states in which the papal 
prohibitions were not officially published, as 
the titles collected for them were largely utilized 
by the makers of the Indexes of Spam, France, 
and Belgium; and m like manner the material 
put into print in Louvain, Pans, and Valladolid 
formed the basis of certain of the Roman lists 
A more authoritative position in regard to the 
work of censorship was taken by the Papacy 
through the publication, m 1564, of the Index 
of Trent This Index, as well through its 
formulation of the rules for censorship as 
because of the greater comprehensiveness of 
its lists, constituted the most authoritative 
guide that had yet been issued The Triden- 
tine Index was promulgated under the authority 
of the council and successive popes throughout 
all the Catholic states and also m countries in 
which the Catholic Church, while no longer 
the ruling power, still possessed followers It 
was printed m a long series of editions issued 
from all the more important publishing centers; 
its lists formed the basis of all subsequent 


Indeces, while its famous ten rules were 
accepted as the guide for future censors and 
compilers After the Council of Trent, a 
wider and more assured recognition was given 
by churchmen throughout the Catholic world, 
from which must curiously enough be excepted 
Catholic Spain, to the authority of the Papacy 
acting through the Congregation of the Index ^ 
to retain the general direction and control of 
the business of censorship 

In 1758, two centuries after the publication 
of the Tiidentine Index, was issued the Index 
of Benedict XIV, m which the lists represented 
better bibliographical work than had been 
previouslv atliunpted. This Index is impor- 
tant at r{‘presentmg what may be called the 
last attempt of the Papacy to maintain any 
general censorship of the world's literature 
The compilers of the Index since 1758, in- 
cluding that of Leo XIII, compiled m 1899 
and published in 1900, content themselves 
with lepeatmg the general rules oi iirinciples 
bv which should be guidiul the reading of the 
faithful, the lists of current ])ublications are, 
with a few noteworthy (‘xccptions, limited 
to works of Catholic writers and chief! to 
books of a doctrinal character, the teachings 
of which are to be found m one respect or 
another open to condemnation The pro- 
portion of books absolutely prohibited becomes 
smaller, the gri'ater number of the works cited 
being placed m the lists of Lihros expurgandos, 
the reading of which is forbidden only until 
certain corrections or eliminations have been 
made (donee corngatur), Th(‘ Index of 1884 
and that of 1900 bring forward from the more 
important of the preceding papal Indexes 
the titles of the most notewoithy of the woiks 
condemned m these. No attempt is made, 
however, to condemn, excelling under general 
rules and principles, the increasing li&ts of mod- 
ern Protestant doctrinal books or to chaiac- 
terize or differentiate the great mass of the 
world’s literature The printing press had out- 
grown the machinery of ecclesiastical censor- 
ship 

The interference during the earli(‘r centuries 
of printing on the part of politi(;al rulers was 
fitful and intermittent, and ajipears at no 
time to have arrived at the dignity of a con- 
tinued policy or system In a number of 
states, as in Spam, France, and the Holy Roman 
Empire, while the rulers continued to claim 
for themselves the exclusive control of the 
printing press, they w(‘re willing to confide to 
the ecclesiastics the selections of the books to 
be condemned and prohibited The Catholic 
work of censorship, at least in the countries 
which remained Catholic, fell, theiefore, more 
and more into the hands of the Church, and was 
as a result carried on with reference to the 
clerical standard of orthodoxy and morality 
and to the clerical theories of what was required 
for the welfare of the community 

The proportion of works of a purely politic^] 

36 
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<*liaractL*r that came under coinhunnation was 
small as compared with the long lists of hooks 
condemned on doctrinal grounds During the* 
two centuries in wliich censorship <‘\erted ih(‘ 
largest influence upon intellectual dexelop- 
ment, say from 1550 to 1750, the minds of men 
were directed more largely to doctrinal qu(\s- 
tions than to political matters It was not th(‘ 
State, but the Church, whoso authority and ex- 
istence were assailed, and the contest was fought 
out not over political platforms, hut over cre(‘ds 

When, with the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion, it become apparent how great a range oi 
influence was possessed by the printed sheet, 
the problem that confrontcal the authorities 
of the (diurch was certainly serious m more' 
wavs than oik' Foi the sjiace of fiftcaui 
centuries the education of the jieople had le- 
mained almost exclusively under 1h(‘ direction 
of the C'hurch The faithful had accepted 
their entire intellectmd sustenance at the 
hands of the priests In 1510 tlu* leadiTs ot 
the Reformation, in h(‘guining tluur long con- 
test against th(‘ C-huich of Rom(‘, jirompth 
availed themselves of the power of th(‘ printing 
press While the words spoken in th(‘ jiulpit 
or in the market placi* could reach at best but 
a few hundred of hearers, the tracts poured 
forth from the Wittenberg presses, the “ fly- 
ing leaves ” {Flugschriften), carried to many 
thousands the teachings of Luther and Melanch- 
thon, and it was through these “ winged words ” 
(cpctt pferoenta) that the levolt developed into 
a revolution 

To the devout adherents of the Church of 
Rome, and particularly to those to whom had 
been given the responsibility for its govern- 
ment and for the spnitual guidance of its 
members, the situation, not only during these* 
earlier years of herce stiife against the* Pro- 
testant heresies, but throughout the suceeed- 
ing centuries, presented the gravest difficulties 
There is something pathetic in the* long senes 
of attempts made by the popes, councils 
bishops, congregations, and inquisitois, to 
protect the souls of tin* faithful against 
the baneful influence of tiie evei -increasing 
tide of literature that was pouring forth from 
the various publication centeis, and so much 
of which was calculated to lead men astrav 
from the true doctrines and to bring them into 
risk of everlasting perdition To ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers honestly holding such a conviction 
there was of course but one dutv They must 
use every means in their ])Ower to suppress tlic 
heresies and to warn and pioteet their flocks 
The action of the Church was, therefore, not 
only logical and reasonable, it was the only 
course that was possible for an organization 
to which, as its rulers behoved, the Almighty 
had confided the care of the spiritual wel- 
fare of mankind The safety of the soul 
depended upon the nature of the intellectual 
sustenance, whether this were taken through 
the ears or through the eves All literature 


or insliuction in any fonn, spokiui, writhui, 
or pi lilted, nin^t, then‘ioi(‘, before reaching 
the undi'rstandmg, lx* sifted under the au- 
thorilN ol an all-wise and infalhhh* (Turch 
The l)(‘liev{‘i must lx* jirotectod against, harm, 
the doul)t(‘i must be recalled to the trui* path, 
and the her(‘sies and the heretics must alike 
b(‘ exterminated Whih* it was only after the 
active propaganda work of the Refoinu'rs had 
made clear the perils of the printing pres.s 
that anv gi'iioral system of censorship wa.s at- 
tempted, there had been, as pointed out, in- 
stances of prohibited books centuries betoie 
the time of Gutenberg 

From 1450 on was issued a long series of 
pajial utterances, given mainly in the form 
of bulls, in w^hich is asserted the claim of the 
Church to the supervision and control of all 
lite‘rarv productions before these are permitted 
to be distributed The first of these papal 
bulls, dealing geniTallv with the control of 
ht(‘ratuie, bears date 14S7 It w^as addrexssed 
by Ihjpe Innocent VIII to sev(‘n “ govern- 
ments,” as follows Homana, Cuiia, Italia, 
Germania, Francia, Hispania Anglia, and 
Scotia The oj^ening paragrajih reads “ And, 
therofon*, we w4io hold on eartli the* plact* of 
Him wdio came down from li(*a\en to enhghten 
the minds of men and to disperse the dark- 
ness of error, etc ” 

In 1520, on June 12t]i, Pope Ijco X ordered 
a foimal burning in Rome of the copies within 
reach of the writings of Luthei , and with thesi* 
w^as burned an efligv of Luthei hirns(*lf This 
was four years aftiT the a]>pearance of Luther 
at the Diet of Worms 

The Bull Domnn, the Bull of the 

Lord’s Supp(‘i, ongiiuillv issued by Urban V 
in 1305, was leissiied bv successive popes, 
w'lth some modification of its piovisions, at 
differ(‘nl dat(\s up to 15(Sr) It pres(*nts a 
collection of various excorninunications which 
had been ordered l)V successive popes against 
certain syiecifie classes of persons The forii. 
in us(* througli the yieriod of the Refoimation 
was given by Julius II in 1511 Julius speci- 
fied as undei exconiTnunicatioii a nurnbei of 
lieretical s(‘(*ts including the Wvchfhtes oi 
Hussites The conclusions of the (\jsuists in 
legard to tin* offc'ct of tlu* jirohiliit ions in the 
Bidln Cwncp are summarized as follow^s l)^ 
Fei lariH, Pioluhdwn (n 27) In order that 
the leading of a book shall bung iqion the d(‘- 
hnquent llu' threatened (‘Xiamimunication 
(1st) th(' book must be the pioduetion of an 
actual heretic not merely of one not baptised, 
or of a Catholic wdio tlirough h(‘edlessness or 
Ignorance has given utt(‘rance to heresy, 
(2d) it must contain a heiesv, or must have 
to do with religious matters, (8d) the reader 
must have knowJ(‘dge that the book is the 
work of a heretic and contains heresy or 
treats of religion, (4th) the reading must 
have ])een dom* wuthout tin* permission of 
the Apostolic Chair (5th) tin* reading must 
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be sufficient in amount to constitute a mortal 
sin. This amount has naturally been variously 
defined, so as to cover the entire work (Sanchez), 
or a single page, or two lines (Toletus) (Gret- 
ser, De Jure Prohibendi, Opera XIII, 97) 

The year 1542 is important in the history 
of the censorship of literature. It marks the 
beginning of formal regulations framed in 
Rome itself for the suppression of heretical 
literature and for the supervision and control 
of the work of the printers The Inquisition 
of Spain, which proved to be by far the most 
persistent, the most effective, and the most 
terrible of the Inquisition organizations of 
the world, dates from 1480 The series of 
Indexes, prohibitory or expurgatory, had its 
beginning, not in Rome, but in Louvain The 
first general catalogue of prohibited books was 
printed in Louvain in 1510 The first sched- 
ule of prohibited books printed under the 
name of an Index was, as far as is at present 
known, that issued by the University of Paris 
in 1544 The first Index compiled m 
Italy was that in Venice in 1543 The first 
Index issued under the authority of a papal 
Bull was compiled in 1546 by the Theological 
F'aculty of the University of Louvain under the 
instructions of the Emperor Charles V From 
this period on there follows a long series of 
Indexes issued by the Popes or other ecclesi- 
astical authorities or by Catholic princes in 
different parts of Europe The first Index 
Expurgatorms was issued at Valladolid in 1534 
by authority of the Senate of the Inquisition 
In this certain books were marked as condemned 
until they had been expurgated, and the com- 
pilers of the Index themselves prepared edi- 
tions of a number of these books According to 
Paulo Sarpi of Venice, famous as leader in the 
long contest of Venice against the ecclesiastical 
authority of Rome, the Roman authoiities 
prohibit as corrupt the text of many valuable 
works, particularly of the class that have to do 
with political science and the rights of states; 
they prohibit many books which have no re- 
lation to matters of theology or religion, and 
which they arc not in fact competent to under- 
stand, they contest the right of the Republic 
(Venice) to prohibit pernicious books ” Thus 
an Index issued at Rome under Alexander 
VII formally condemned the works of Coperni- 
cus and Galileo {qq v ) and all other writings 
which confirmed the movement of the earth 
and the stability of the sun 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the 
Church authorities were finally prepared to 
admit the impracticability with any such means 
or examining bodies as could be maintained of 
making an individual examination of each 
work produced from the printing press Such 
a conclusion might with better wisdom have 
been arrived at a century earlier The most 
direct evidence of the futility of the attempts 
on the part of the Congregation of the Index, 
of the Roman Inquisition, and of the local 


inquisitors, to inform themselves intelligently 
concerning the nature, the orthodox}’’, and the 
probable influence for good or for bad of the 
increasing mass of books brought into print 
from year to year, is presented by the Indexes 
themselves The work of the compilation 
of these Indexes was placed in the hands of 
scholarly men, and in the majority of cases of 
men wliose integrity of purpose and whose 
devotion to the higher interests of the Church 
need not lie questioned These devout and 
scholarly compilers were, however, willing to 
put into jiriiit under the authority of an in- 
fallible Church, instructions for the reading of 
believers which the most faithful of Catholics 
must have found difficulty in obeying with any 
consistency 

The Index lists contain many inaccuracies 
The names of the authors, frequently misspelled, 
are entered almost at random, sometimes in 
the vernacular, sometimes in the Latin forms. 
This method, or lack of method, necessarily 
resulted in duplicate entries, while the copy- 
ists succeeded not infrequently in omitting 
altogether in their transcripts writers and 
books of unquestioned heresy It became 
increasingly impossible for the compilers to 
secure personal knowledge of the contents of 
more than a very small proportion of the 
books which were to be passed upon and 
classed as either saf(‘ or pernicious The 
judgment arrived at concerning an unfamiliar 
book depended in part on tlie name of the 
author and in part on that of the printer 
or the place of publication Ortain print- 
ing offices and certain publishing centers 
came to be associated in the minds of the 
Roman censors with heretical opinions The 
gtmeral policy seems to have been that it 
was safer to condemn a few books not assuredly 
either pernicious or heri'tical than to run the 
risk of omitting from the lists any single work 
which might constitute an influence against 
the authority of the Church The selections 
were also undoubtedly influenced by doctrinal 
issues and by the party prejudices that arose 
between the great orders of the Church The 
direction of the censorship woik in Rome both 
of the Inquisition and of the Congregation 
has, since their institution, remained in the 
hands of the Dominicans though occasionally, 
under the authority of a Jesuit or a Francis- 
can, the two latter orders secured representa- 
tion on the boards of examiners 

France — In France, censorship was re- 
tained under the direct control of the Crown 
to an extent paralleled in no country except 
England The prohibitions of the papal 
Indexes were not accepted as binding unless 
confirmed by the rulers of the Gallic Church, 
and the French bishops seldom took action 
in regard to censorship, excepting under in- 
structions emanating from the Crown. The 
kings of France, during the two centuries 
succeeding the invention of printing, were for 
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the moht part luon* keenly interested in fin- 
thering the operations of the printer-publishers 
than in protecting the doctrines of the Ohiireli 
and the faith of believers against the risks of 
heretical literature The achievements of th(‘ 
Pans press brought prestige to the rulers 
Even in the cases, however, in which a 
book might have been placed on the Indci in 
Paris, it was likely to be prompt! v brought 
into print in Lyons or in Tours If the 
authority of the censors succeeded in sto})- 
ping the operations of provincial punters, the 
presses of Geneva, Cologne, and Amsterdam 
were ready to supply the demand that was 
certain to continue for a work classed as 
heretical or dangerous 

The law at present in force in France con- 
trolling literary censorship dates from the 
institution of the Republic in 1871 The word- 
ing of the law is quite voluminous It pro- 
vides, m substance, that there must be no 
publication containing incitement against pub- 
lic order, or anything offensive concerning th(‘ 
President of the Republic, and no ])iibhcation, 
either in language or in pictures, of false news 
or of material to be classed as obseiuie Tlnue 
must also be no publication which reflects 
upon the honor of any citizen, ot is likely to 
cause moral damage to citizens 

The provisions of the law, howiwer, are at 
this time (1912) very rarely enforced, exce])t 
in the case of virulent attacks on the Presi- 
dent, or on a foreign ruler or diplomatic agent 
Such attacks have led to the suppression of 
a book, or of a particular number of a journal 
Anti-military propaganda or incitements to 
disobey the military law have also led to the 
suppression of pamphlets or of specific num- 
bers of journals Ardioii is, howevtT, very 
rarely taken on the ground of obscenity or of 
peisonal defamation of charactei 

Netherlands — In the Low Gourd ries, and 
particularly in Holland, tlie operations of the 
censors and Index makers of Italy, Spain, 
and France constituted a factor of not a little 
importance in furthering the development of 
th(‘ book trade The printer-publislnu's of 
Holland kept themselves promptly informed 
of the operations of the censorship autliori- 
ties Early copies of the Indexes found their 
way, as soon as produced, to Levden, Amster- 
dam, and Utrecht, and were promptly utilized 
by the enterprising Dutch jiublishers as guides 
for their publishing undertakings Within 
a few months of the time when the censors of 
Rome or Madrid had completed as they sup- 
posed, the cancellation of the local editions of 
the condemned books, copies of the Holland 
issues would begin to find their wav more or 
less surreptitiously into the hamls of the readms 
of the country of origin The printer-pub- 
lishers of Holland >\ere also fortunat(‘ during 
the two centuries in which cmisorship was 
active in having available the services of 
scholars who had been banished from Spain 


or Ilal\ oi hVanc(‘, or uho had inigial,(‘d for 
the ])urpos(‘ of securing fnaalom of action 

During these centuri(‘s, tluTc was for Kurojic 
but one litiTary language', Latin Tlie Hol- 
land publishers were able, with the servrci' of 
these scholarly exrles, to produce, at a com 
parativelv low cost, for the use of scholarly 
readers throughout Europe, original works or 
great compilations which could not be undei’- 
taken by publishers in the states m which 
censorship was either persistently or even fit- 
fully active These Holland publishers were 
shrewd enough to utihzr* the censors of Rome, 
of Matlrid, and of Pans as their literary ad- 
visers They could bring into print with cer- 
tainty of a remunerative circulation books which 
were important enough to have secured con- 
demnation by till' authorities of the Index 

It may be concluded, therefore, that outside 
of Spain the attempts of the Church to super- 
vise and control the production and distribution 
of literature were practically without effect 
It IS doubtless the case that the circulation 
and the influence of manv books were materially 
furthered by the stamp of ecclesiastical con- 
demnation 

Protestant Censorship — Irrespective of the 
censorship initiated by the divines, which had 
for its purpose the maintenance of creeds and 
the protection of “ sound theology, ’’ history 
gives record of a long series of attempts, which 
have in fact continued into the twentieth cen- 
tury, to enforce what might be called political 
censorship, — that is to sav, the control of 
literary pi oduction in the interests of the State 
and in sujiport of the authority of the State, 
against ojnnions believed to be inimical to 
such authority 

Tlie prohibitions to be classed as Protestant, 
whether m their origin ecclesiastical or politi- 
cal, do not compare favorably with tlie similar 
prohibitions issued under the authority of the 
Cdiurch of Rome There is fai less consistencv 
of purpose, and, at least as far as the political 
edicts are concerned, tln'ro are more examples 
of bitter and brutal ojipression than can be 
found anywhere in tin' states controlled by the 
Roman Ghurch, outside of Spain Tin* list 
of books, which duiing the centuries in question 
came into (jondcmnation undei Protestant 
censorship, was more considerable than the 
aggregate of all the lists in the Indexes issued 
under the authority of the Roman Ghurcli. 
The censorship policy of the Protestants rep- 
resented more largely the spirit of faction or 
personal grievance, while the political censor- 
ship was of necessity influenced by the action 
of the party winch happened at tlie time to be 
in control or of the minister who had for the 
moment the ear of the ruler Protestant cen- 
sorship may be considered as less defensible 
than that of the Churcli of Rome, but as also 
less serious in its final effect upon mtellectiial 
activities 

It is not practicable under the conditions 
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obtaining in modern states and with the active 
intercourse between the residents of such states 
to repress any literary productions for which 
a circle of readers are waiting The books 
condemned and prohibited in Berlin come into 
print in Leipzig, or, when imperial authority 
controlled conditions m Leipzig, such books 
were without difficulty purchased in Amster- 
dam or Leyden It proved to be impossible 
to prevent hooks so jirinted from finding their 
way even into the territory in which tlieir 
production and distribution had been ab- 
solutely forbidden 

England — C’ensorship in England was con- 
trolled, as in France, by the authority of the 
Crown, and varied of necessity according to 
the policies of the successive monarchs The 
regulations for the control of heretical publica- 
tions were piesented in a series of royal edicts 
After the time of Luther, certain regulations 
were issued under the sole authority of the 
bishops, but these could be enforced only when 
confirmed by the political authorities The 
Crown secured the control of the operations 
of tlie English printers by restricting very 
closely the Iiccaises oi permits for the use of 
printing presses For the first century aftei 
the intioductiou of printing, very little print- 
ing was doin* outside of London It did not 
prove practicable, however, to prevent the 
distribution through England of books of 
interest to English readers which were printed 
in Holland At the time when political cen- 
sorship in England was most severe, the printers 
in Holland secured th(‘ largest returns from the 
book market in England The press law passed 
in 1819 imposed a penalty of transportation 
on the writers and pnnteis of “godless and 
revolutionary works ” This law was repealed 
in 1887, and the legislation of 1869 finally 
secured an assured freedom for the pi ess 
The most eloquent argument ever present t*d 
in behalf of the freedom of the press was that 
published in 1641 by .lohn Milton under the 
titlt‘ of Aieofwqitira Milton was protesting 
against the claim of Parliament to contiol the 
output of the ])rinting pn'sses and to decide 
what utterances should be permitted to th(‘ 
citizens of the day He wntes “ W(‘ should 
be wary wliat persecution we raise against the 
living labours of yiubhck men, how we spill that 
seasoned life of Man ])ieseiv(‘d and stored up 
in Bookes foi Bookes aie not absolutelv 
dead things, but doe contain in them a potencie 
of life to b(‘ as active as that Soule was whose 
progeny they are; nay, t hey do preserve as in 
a violl the purest efficaeie and extraction of 
that living intellect that bread them ” 

Blackstone wrote that “ Christianity is part 
of the laws of England Offenses against it are 
punishable by fine, imprisonment, or other in- 
famous corporal punishment 

In 1776, at the time of the })ublieation of the 
first volume of Cibbon’s History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, a writer who, 


having been educati'd in the Chiistian religion, 
brought into print any statements which couhl 
be interpreted as denying the truth of Christian- 
ity, was liable to imjirisonment for a term of 
three years Birkbeck Hill, in his introduction 
to Gibbon’s Autahwgrapfnj, points out that this 
statutory provision mav well have influenced 
certain reticences on the part of Gibbon in his 
famous fifteenth chapter and in other divisions 
of the history having to do with Chnstianity 
The law at present m force in Great Britain 
covering the supervision of the sale of books, 
prints, etc , classed as obscene or as otherwise 
objectionable, is that of August, 1857, known 
as Lord C’ampbeU’s and described as 20 and 
21 Vict 83 The House of Lords and the 
Chancery Judges are entrusted with the au- 
thority to forbid by injunction the publication, 
or the continued publication, of publications 
which they deem to be contempts of court 
Magistrates have the power to order the seizure 
and the destruction of books classed as obscene 
The judgmiMit in regard to such classification 
appears to r(\st with the magistrates 

In PYbruarv, 1911, an association comprising 
peers, ])relates, and schoolmasteis was organized 
to secure an enactment by Parliament of laws 
which would place British literature under an 
efficient ofhcial censorship, and which would 
make impossible the publication of any book 
deemed by the censors to be improper or inju- 
rious It do(‘S not seem probable, however, 
that legislation of this character can now be 
secured 

(rennany — The Imperial Statute control 
ling the operations of the press in Germany 
dates from Mav 7, 1874 The provisions 
covering material printed in periodicals are 
fairly strenuous, but comparatively little at- 
tempt IS made to control by statute the chai- 
acter of material printed in books The statute 
provides that everv book must specify tin* 
name of the author and editor, and the name 
and residence of the printer The responsibility 
for criminal offenses committed through publi- 
cations comprising libelous oi scandalous mat- 
ter, etc , is cared for under the provisions of 
the criminal law A literary production can- 
not be confiscated without prior judicial order, 
application for which is made either thiough 
the police or through the state attorney The 
jurisdiction of the court is confined to the tri- 
bunal elected at the jdacc of publication. Au- 
thority IS exercised directly on behalf of the 
executive in the enforcement of the provisions 
of the law of libel in regard to publications which 
are claimed to bring the rulers into disr(‘spect 
The offense of disrespectful utterances against 
the ruler is described as Majestdtsbeleid'igung 

An example of the operations of German 
censorship in the past century is afforded in 
the ease of the writings of Heinf. By a resolu- 
tion of the Bundestag (the general assembly 
of the German confederation) of December, 
1835, a general interdict was laid upon the 
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printing or distribution of all that Heine had 
written and of all that ho might thereafter 
write The initiation for this interdict had 
come from the authorities of Prussia, who had 
convinced themselves that the peace of the 
realm was being interfered with by the political 
writings of the poet The curiosity of this 
piece of censorship was th(‘ abseiiee ot any dis- 
crimination The censors found it easier to 
take the ground that all of Heine’s utterances 
should be prohibited or prevented from reach- 
ing the Cerman people, than to discriminate 
between the articles in the Allgcnieuic Zviiung 
on political reform and th(' Book of Songs 
Heme had made his home in Pans, and he 
succeeded in rc'aching some at hnist of his 
(ierman readers by means of editions of his 
works print(‘d in French The interdict was 
finally raised or passed into desuetude, as by 
1840 we find Heine’s publisher again announc- 
ing editions of his author’s completi* works 
United States — During the (’olonial peiiod 
a certain measure of cimsorship was (‘viucised 
in Massachus(‘tts and in Connecticut under the 
authority of the orthodox or ( ’ongregational 
Church, but no attempt was ever madi* to 
formulate a general cmisorshi]) policy or gen(*ral 
prohibitions 

The national government has from time to 
time put into force laws prohibiting th(' pio- 
duction 01 the distribution of ceitain classes 
of literature No attempt has been mad(‘ in 
these laws to protect against attacks on dogmas 
or theological opinions The general yniryiose 
has b(*en to prevent- tin* ciiculation among the 
general jiiiblic of books contia honos nioies 
A large latitude has been allowed in the lit ma- 
ture of politics in the matter ot ciiticism of the 
('X'lsting goveinment The act now m force 
(February, 1911) affecting literature is that 
of Feb S, 1905, ch ooO, St at L “It 
shall be unlawful for any person to d(‘posit 
with an express conpiany or oth(*r common 
carrier for carriage witliin th(‘ tciiitoiv 

of the United States and obscene, lewd, or 
lascivious book, pamphlet, paper, letter, writing, 
print Any person who shall knowingly 

take fiom such express company or other c > 111 - 
mon carrier with intent to sell, distributi', or 
circulate any such matter, etc , shall be fined 
not more than $5000 or imprisoned at hard 
labor for not mort' than fiye y(‘ars, or both at 
the discretion of the (k)urt ” 

A further act of Aug 5, 1909, 8ec 9, pro- 
hibits “ All persons from importing into the 
United States any obscene book, pamphlet, 
paper, writing, or other production of an im- 
moral nature Such prohibited articles, 

and the package m which they are contained 
in the course of importation, shall be detained 
by the officer of the Customs, etc ” Under 
this latter provision, cases of books have been 
held up in th(‘ Customs because the shipment 
included a copy of H«)ccaccio’s Decameron or 
of Ili(‘ onginnl (mIiIiou of Hutton’s Arahuin 


Nights No one questions the propriety of 
preventing or restricting the circulation of 
obscene literature The difficulty is, of neces- 
sity, to secure any consistent and judicious 
authority for determining what literature is to 
be so classed and what books are likely to exert 
a bad influence upon the morals of the com- 
munity 

Action in regard to publications classed as 
contra bonos mores is also taken under state law, 
the laws of the seyeral states vaiying very 
considerably according to the difference m the 
standards of feelings of the different communi- 
ties In a city like New York such action is 
usually investigated under individual effort, 
such as that of the Society for the Suppression 
of \hce G H P 
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LITERARY SOCIETY —See Student Life. 
LITERARY WHOLES. — See Reading 

LITERATURE, CHILDREN’S — A term 
referring mainly 1o books written especially for 
children, and including a number of types, 
more or less distinct, which will be noticed later 
Of the history of such literature before the 
eighteenth century little is known But it 
seems that such nooks must have been in- 
significant both in number and m importance 
In primitive times there was probably litth' 
or no difTerence between the tales told to the 
children and those told to adults, m fact, th(‘ 
naivct^ of the adult mind and that of the child 
^verc much the same 

Folklore {qv), consisting mainly of tales, 
but including also proverbs and simple verses, 
were the common mental entertainment and 
instruction for both young and old. Under 
folklore may be classed myths, hero stories, 
fairy tales, and fables The distinction be- 
tween the myth and the fairy stoiy — the 
latter being more commonly included m the 
term “folk talc” — is not easy to draw In 
general the myth is more formal, more digni- 
fied, more distinctly infused with instructional 
or educational purpose, and likely to be a part 
of the religion of the race, and to introduce gods 
and demi-gods The fairy tale commonly 
deals with humbler motives and characters, 
makes a homelier appeal, and seems adapted 
to the entertainment of simpler minds Its 
delight in the marvelous, and its disregard of 
unity and logic are more marked than in the 
myth As between the myth and the fairy 
story, the latter is distinctly more juvenile A 
further discussion of this humbler form of 
folk talc can be found in Andrew Lang’s Cudom 
and Myth, his Introduction to Grimm’s Tales 
(Bohn), and his Introduction to Perrault’s 
Popular Tales (Clarendon Press), in the Ap- 
pendix to Steel’s Tales of the Punjab, and in the 
publications of the Folk Lore Society 

This material has been rescued from its 
evanescent oral form in earlier times, partly 
by the use made of it in great classics like 
Homer and the Greek dramatists, the Nibclun- 
genlicd, and f’haucer, and jiartl}' by the labors 
of philologists or antiquarians, who have ob- 
tained it from the lips of the people, or in 
old books like the chap-books and the ballad 
collections The most noteworthy services 
in this latter field are those of the brothers 
Grimm, who collected and fixed the German 
folk tales between 1840 and 1850; of La Fon- 
taine and Perrault, who retold the French folk 
tales in the seventeenth centuiy, and those of 
a number of scholars like John Ashton, Profes- 
sor Child, and others, who have wnthin the last 
(piartiT of a centur\ gathered up the remain- 
ing bits of (ale and verse that could be found 
'I’o this type of oial and traditional literatun* 
belong also the nuisiny ih 3 mies and jingles 


Like the myth and fairy story, they are oral 
and traditional in their origin, and are the 
produ(‘t not of any one mind, but of many 
That is, each of them has probably been changed 
or added to in successive repetition Like the 
other forms of primitive folklore, they make free 
use of the improbable, and seek to give enter- 
tainment rather than instruction. In some 
of them the appeal is evidently to the child’s 
sense of intellectual play, — pure nonsense 
verse Others bear the marks of historical 
events referred to playfully for the amusement 
of the nursery. The famous Sing a Song of 
Sixpence, for example, seems to point to the 
Gunj)owder Plot, Mij Lady Wind to the great 
fire of London The latter is, also, like a few 
others, clearly instructional and ethical, and 
still others belong to the class of riddles In 
the publications of the Percy Society (Vol. IV) 
IS to be found an interesting collection of this 
old-fashioned juvenile verse 

Another general typo of books for children 
consists of the classics written for adults, but 
coming within the comprehension and the range 
of interests of children Prominent among 
these are parts of Homer and the Bible, the 
Arabian Nights, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver's 
Travels, and The Pilgrim's Progress In these 
the appeal to the child is mainly in the simplicity 
and boldness of imagery, in the action, and in 
the simple and heroic elements of character 
Whatever they contain of the analytic, the 
introspective, or the symbolic is likely to escape 
him His enjoyment of Christian’s conflict 
with Apollyon or of the experiences in the castle 
of Giant Despair is quite apart from the theo- 
logical meaning involved, nor does it ever occur 
to him that the marvels told by Gulliver conceal 
a bitter satire against humanity It should 
be added that the line between books suitable 
for adults and those adapted for children is 
further obscured in the case of much fiction 
and poetry Scott and Dickens and Stevenson 
become the property of many children after the 
age of tw^elve, and much of the poetrv of 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Whittier, Longfellow, 
and others can be appreciated by children 
at a very early age So that any good collec- 
tion of reading made for children will contain 
man}' books not written piimarily for them 
The third gimeral class of children’s books 
comprises those written primarily for children 
This class, whose history is but recent and com- 
prises scarce 500 years, has now become the 
largest and in some respects the most impor- 
tant Interwoven as it is with the changes in 
the general attitude toward children, it reflects 
both the educational and the social ideals of 
the various periods in which the books appeared. 

The earliest of these books in England, dating 
from the fifteenth century, such as The Babees 
Book, and The Boke of Cvrteisie, were devoted 
lo instruction in inanmTs and morals, given 
in the form of direct and positive precepts 
What this type of book was like may be seen 
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in the reprint of several of them in the publi- 
cations of the Percy Society, Vol. IV A fair 
specimen of the popular attempt at writing for 
the young may dc seen also in the eighteenth- 
century chap-books, small sheets with stones 
or verses, generally sensational, and making 
the same sort of appeal as our modern “ yellow 
journals ” 

Writing for children, however, may be said 
scarcely to have begun until the s(‘cond half 
of the eighteenth century. ^ Indeed, t h(‘ interest 
in childhood seems, as reflected in the literature 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
to have been either non-existent or totally 
different from what it is now Children were 
of interest, not for themselves, Init only be- 
cause they would become men and women 
later. Hence much of the teaching addressed 
to them, m books at U'ast, regards them as 
small men and women Even Shakespeare, 
whose range of view was so wide, seldom makes 
use of the love of children as a motive, and 
when he does, in raie instances, introduce a 
child into one of his plays, he makes the child 
precocious and priggish, — a child plaving at 
being a man From this something of the 
general attitude towaid children in th(‘ days 
of Elizabeth can be ghained 

Many of the impoitant educational and 
social ideas of the nineteenth century had their 
roots in the eighteenth. To the eighteenth 
century must be assigned the beginnings of 
the modern attitude toward children and their 
(‘ducation The writings of Rousseau, Froebel, 
Pcstalozzi, Basedow {qqv)^ and oth(‘rs cK'ateil 
and I effected a new interest in children, and 
the desire to adapt educational methods to tlnar 
natures One of the earliest results of this n(‘\v 
movement was Weisze’s Kindvrfreund {Chil- 
dren's Friend)^ a papei foi childnm jniblislied 
in Leipzig This same title was takim by Von 
Rochow {qv) for his Primer, a book that was 
intended to supply children with reading 
matter that should interest and please as well 
as instruct. In its teaching it was moial, 
rather than strictly religious, as earlier school- 
books had been, and it conveyed its lesson in 
tales and songs It was the first true school 
reading book Its success was great and im- 
mediate It went through many editions, 
and was translated into French, Dutch, Danish, 
and other languages 

The effect of educational ideals and purposes 
upon juvenile literature is especially marked in 
Germany. Under the influence of the Philan- 
thropimsts, Basedow and others, there arose 
a type of literature addressed to the undei- 
standings of children and uneducated adults 
This general movement includes not only the 
work of Von Rochow and others mentioned 
above, but books like those of Campe and 
Salzmann {qq v ), who carried on the traditions 
and work of the Philanthropinists Then 
books, addressed to undeveloped minds, con- 
veyed both teaching and information in the 


form of popular tales. Although they were 
of mediocre quality, from a literary point of 
view, they are of great interest in the evolution 
of juvenile literature. To the same general 
movement is to be assigned, in part, the popu- 
larity of Robinson Crusoe and of the many trans- 
lations and imitations of it Except the Swiss 
Family Robinson, by Johann Wyss, few of these 
imitations have survived But for a quarter 
of a century they constituted a considerable 
part of the juvenile and the popular literature; 
and, for adults, a vehicle for various kinds of 
ethical and political propaganda 

The present important place of the folk tales, 
or Marchen, was practically secured when the 
brothers Grimm issued their famous collection, 
based to some extent on the work of Perrault 
(see Langes edition of PerrauWs Popular Tales, 
Oxford, 1888), in the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century Since that time the fairy story 
and folk story have been almost unchallenged 
in the nursery and the school The old mo- 
tives, like those of Cinderella, have been used 
over and over, and new motives of like interest 
have been invented Easily the most distin- 
guished successor of the brothers Grimm in this 
held is Hans Christian Andersen, whose dis- 
tinctive work IS rather that of the imaginative 
inventor of tales than of the discoverer of old 
and forgotten stories 

The attempt to supply interesting reading 
for children comes a little later in England, but 
by the lieginning of the nineteenth century it 
IS well under way Three or four streams of 
influence may be distinctly traced The Rous- 
seau influence — and the pedagogic interest 
in general — are seen in the works of Thomas 
Day {qv), the author of the long popular and 
still well remembered Sandford and Merton; 
and in the books of Maria Edgeworth {q v) 
Her Parents' Assistant and other collections of 
tales and plays for young people were m their 
day very popular They are distinctly in- 
structional in character. Their conception 
of education was the learning of facts and the 
carrying out of iterated moral precepts For 
the glamor of the marvelous and impossible, 
for the spirit of meie play, they had no place 
It IS probable that both Miss Edgeworth and 
her father (see Edgeworth, Richard Lovell), 
— whose influence determined the character 
and aims of her work, — could they have read 
Ahee in Wonderland, would have thought it 
merely a very silly book She had little real 
understanding of the nature of children; or, 
if she had, slu‘ kept it out of her writing And, 
it must be confessed, the children whom she 
put into her books are rather tedious little 
prigs The same general comments will apply 
to Day’s Sandford and Merton Both he and 
Miss Edgeworth, however, have created a few 
scenes which stand out clear and strong. But 
for the most part their books and all others of 
then school of writing have gone to the limbo 
of libraries It is, indeed, inconceivable that 
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they could have held their own in coinpotition 
with the bright, buoyant, and sympathetic 
books for children that came two generations 
later. 

Another influence of the end of the eighteenth 
century, which led to the rise of a definite type 
of books, is the Sunday school movement 
This movement, bi'gun by Robert Raikes, car- 
ried on also by Hannah More and Mrs Trim- 
mer {qq V ), IS by no means an unimportant factor 
in the social history of the tune The leaders 
of the movement were not mere religious 
fanatics They saw in the Sunday school a 
means for a much needed social regeneration 
among the poor. Hannah More and Mrs 
Trimmer were both women not only of courage 
and energy, but of considerable intellectual 
power Their books for the young now seem 
stilted in style, much too didactic in their 
presentation of morals, too definitely precep- 
torial and instructional, and too leligious 
Like most juvenile books of the period, they 
make one wondei what depraved young people 
they were intended for IRit judged by their 
own time and purpose, they weie effective and 
good It is rather the host of later imitations, 
under the general head of “ Sunday school 
books,” that by their exaggerated sentimental- 
ism, their ignorance and their false pictures of 
life and false standards, have brought the 
verv name of Sunday school into reproach 

To the end of the eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth centuries must be assigned also the 
beginnings of juvenile books of literary stand- 
ard The classic Goody Two-Shoes is now 
commonly ascribed to no less a genius than 
Goldsmith Charles and Mary Lamb rewrote 
the stones of the Odysisey and the tales of 
Shakespeare’s plays for the young readeis, and 
comjiosed verses — most of them not very 
happy, it must be confessed — for childien 
William Blake, himself a gifted and mystical 
child in some respects, wrote the Songs of 
Irutoccncc, many of which stand in the front 
rank of juvenile poetry Wordsworth, though 
not in the least intending it, wroti some poems 
which have come to belong to the children more 
than to their elders i’saac Watts struck out, 
among a mass of sententious commonplaces, 
a few poems that are now children’s classics 
And the Taylor sisters, Jane and Ann, have 
given us a number of things that the wise 
teacher would not willingly l(*t die 

In America it is customary to trace the rise 
of children’s books from the introduction of 
the famous New England Frnner Introduced 
about 1670 (a modified form of an earlier 
English book, which in turn has been traced 
back to a Protestant Primer produced on the 
suggestion of King Henry VIII), the New 
England Primer was for a hundred years or 
more the primnpal book for young pupils It 
was almost entn(‘ly religious in its material, 
stern and uncomjiromising in its Puritan spirit 
To tlic modc'in scnuitifK* mind its dogmatism 


and its sternness seem to have an element 
of the grotesque But the historical and 
literary mind cannot but see in it something 
of the grave dignity and somber imagination 
of the old Puritans The long life of this little 
book served to make it a good illustration of the 
way in which schoolbooks reflect the spirit 
of their time For the book gradually became 
secularized in successive editions, until, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, its exclusively 
Puritan material had made place in large part 
for other ideas How interesting the life of 
this little book was may be seen in Paul Lei- 
cester Ford’s scholarly work, The History 
of the New England Primer 

Interesting also is the history of the Mother 
Goose collection of folk stuff Mr Montrose J. 
Moses, m his excellent work. Children's Books 
and Reading, says, ” The name Mother Goose 
is first heard of in the seventeenth century 
During 1697 Perrault published his Histones 
on Contes du Terns Passi avec des Morahiez, 
with a frontispiece of an old woman telling 
stories to an interested group Upon a placard 
by her side was lettered the significant title: 
CONTES 
DE MA 
MERE 
LOYE 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the name was 
not of Boston oiigin An English edition 

appeared at the Hague in 1745 This seems 
to be the first introduction into England of 
The Mother Goose Fairy Tales ” It was John 
Newberrv, Goldsmith’s publisher, who, about 
1760, issued the English nursery rhymes under 
the name of Mother Goose Melodics^ and it is 
supposed that Goldsmith himself assisted in 
making the collection Thus it has come about 
that in England and America the name Mother 
Goose IS associated, not as originally with 
fairy tales, but with the old English nursery 
rhymes 

With the gradual change in national ideals, 
both schoolbooks and other juvenile books 
drew away from the strictly religious type 
and reflected other American ideals In the 
eaily half of the nineteenth century there ap- 
peared many compilations of extracts from 
literature adapted to declamation In that 
rather flamboyant period of our national life 
speech-making stood in high repute, and was, 
indeed, one of the commonest roads to fame 
and fortune In the same period there wore 
also American books corresponding to those 
of the instructional type in England. The most 
popular of these were probably the Peter Parley 
books, written by Samuel G Goodrich. His- 
tory, geography, and other information were 
served up in them in simple form The history 
was often rather unhistorical, and the science 
sadly unscientific But they were better than 
nothing, and better than the unwholesome 

Sunday school book ” In the same class 
are the Hollo books by Jacob Abbott {q,v.). 
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These, which numbered a score oi rnor(‘, were 
descriptions of travel and of other things, and 
were composed mainly of conversations in 
which voluminous information was imparted 
to Rollons inquiring mind by Uncle George ’’ 
The information was generally interesting, 
though the style was diffuse, and on the whole 
the books must be set down as of the better 
sort. 

About 1850 there arose another genie, the 
book of adventure This typ(‘ mav be traced 
to Cooper’s tales of Indian life and of the sea 
His imitators were of course fai below him in 
genius Hut their books weie full of action, 
and the thrills of the thousands of boy iead(*rs 
were undisturbed by any sense of the wild 
improbability of incident or the absurd psy- 
chology of the characters These “ (lime 
noyels,” as they were commonly called, 
flourished for more than a quarter of a century 
They were issued as complete volumes and also 
as serials in weekly or monthlv fainilv story 
papers They have been largely supplanted 
now by the bettei books, mainly thiough oui 
system of public Jibrari(\s But they aie not 
yet an ("xtinct sjieciivs, and the crusade against 
them is not vet over 

It MOW r(‘mams to survey the fu‘ld as it is 
to-day, to attempt an analysis of tlu' influ(‘nc(‘s 
at work, and a classification of the kinds of 
books a\ailabl(‘ Even a biief survey of th(‘ 
field impH'sses one with the wealth of material 
Thousands of books are to be had whose ex- 
ternal form IS attractive, w'hose style is good, 
and W'hose material is sound and wdiol(‘som(‘ 
Notable contiibutions ha\e been made also 
to the ait that jiortiays children for childien 
from Kate Greenaway’s work to that of .l(‘ssie 
Wilcox Smith Instead of the crude drawing 
and ill-made woodcuts that once adorned 
juvenile books, we now have illustrations, plain 
and coloied, that are not only adapted to the 
child, but that give satisfaction even to the 
critical adult Scores of gifted writers, who 
in former times would have wTitten only foi 
adults, now WTite also for children Theie 
18 a steady stream of them, from Lewis Carroll 
and Charles Kingsley to Stockton and Kipling 

The first and most obvious cause is tli(‘ in- 
crease in the symfiathy and intelligence with 
which childnm are r(‘garded We have come 
not only to see the social and economic value 
of childien, but to care more for them And 
BO we have come to identify our interests with 
theirs, to S(‘e things thiough their e^es, in 
a way in which our forefathers could not 
The kindergarten may often have been over- 
sentimental and even absurd in this, but its 
contributions to good children’s literature are 
undoubted Notable among books showing 
this influence are the rhymes of Emilie Poulsson 
and the stories of Kate Douglas Wiggm 

In the same direction is the influence of 
modern psychology, and especially that branch 
of it commonly called “ child study ” {qv) 


This has given n(*w dignity lo IIk^ lives of chil- 
dren, has made their thoughts and emotions 
not less worthy of literary tieatment than 
those of adults Modern psychology has also 
its literary as well as its scientific sule; that is, 
our writers as well as our scientists attempt 
to analyze the human rnind tiuly Such books 
as Mrs Martin's Emmy Lou and Howells’ 
A Boifs Town would hardly have been possible 
in an unpsychological age One of the most 
significant kinds of book in this connection is 
that which trcaits of children, though written 
for adults, like Kenneth Grahame’s The 
(rolden Age or Gilson’s In the Morning Glow 
Perhaps the most potent cause of this fullness 
of juvenile literature is, however, to be found in 
the general temjier of the age, in its higher 
regard for all human life, ith greater tender- 
ness, its greater understanding of the weak. 
The distance is long between it and the bitter, 
somber steinnc'ss of Puritan days 

Not mer*(dy the number but the variety 
also of juvenile books makes classification diffi- 
cult. Of folklore w'e have many vaiieties 
and many veisions from the Gn^ek and Norse 
myths to Jo(‘l Ghandler Harris’s delightful 
ni^gro tales from th(‘ mouth of Uncle Remus, 
fiom th(‘ (‘arlv tales of cliivahy to the homely 
folk storuis of almost all tin* countries of 
Europe and Asia 

Th(‘ mo(l(Tn fairy tale, soinetiiiu's seiious 
and soiiK'times humorous, (‘\t(‘nds from Lewis 
(hirroll, through a long series including books 
like those of Howaid Pvlc‘, Stockton, Kingsley, 
(’ollodi (translated from the Italian), Mrs 
Ew'ing, Mis Oaik, Macdonald, Riiskin, and 
Thackerav Stones of child life include books 
by Mrs Burnett, Mrs (’laik, Mis Ewing, 
Hawthorne, Kipling, Mrs Martin, Ouida, 
Mrs Wiggin, Louisa Alcott, Carolvn Wells, 
Aldrich, Howells, Boyi'sen, Daudet, Hughes, 
Warner, and Trowbridge Undiu tales (ff 
adventure theie are the Indian stoiv, the sea 
tale, the pioneer, and the e\])lorer H(‘re 
app('ar authors like Coojier, Scott, Paikman, 
Siinrns, Stewairt Edward White, Dana, D(‘foe, 
Sir S W Bakei, Mary Mapes Dodge, Irving, 
Kipling, Roosevelt, Stewenson, S(*hw'atka, Bul- 
len, ami Glark Russell a plentiful assoitment 
of fact and hctioir, variously mixed 

The list of historical tales is long; some of 
them, beginning with Scott, aie extremely 
good Then there ai'c the books geographically 
distinguished books of the Arctic iTgion, of 
the tropics, of Asia and Africa and Europe, 
and of the South and West of the United States, 
and, as a matter of course, of New' England, 
the first section of our country to develop an 
extensive literary consrdousiirxss Tin* list of 
biographies is long; but not equal as yet in 
g(‘neral literary quahticxs to other kinds of 
books Good biographies for children are yet 
needed 

Stories of animal life and easy scientific 
books on out-of-door life are good, numerous 
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aiul lapidly increasing; in number With these 
hitter must be classed the books dealing with 
invention, discovery, and general science 
Among the children’s poets Stevenson seems 
easily first. Frank Dempster Sherman, Eugene 
Field, James Whitcomb Riley, Celia Thaxter, 
and others have written poetry for children 
which they love to hear and to read 

The list of strictly humorous work is not 
long, though good But it must be remembered 
that humor is likely to be found now in most 
juvenile stories and verses 

Finally, a good many anthologies of poetry, 
songs set to music, and fairy tales have been 
made Whittier published two, one of prose and 
one of verse Patmore, Palgrave, Lang, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Mary E Burt, E. V. Lucas, and 
others have made good collections An am- 
bitious and successful attempt at collecting a 
large mass of children’s reading under the title 
of The Children's Hour, in ten volumes, has 
recently been made by one firm of publishers 
Even the school readers might often be cited 
as good anthologies of verse and prose Indeed, 
the standard is determined far more by the 
school and the public library than bv the 
home F. T. B 

A number of lists of children's readings for the guid- 
ance of tea(‘hers and parents will be found in the follow- 
ing works — 

Arnold, GW A Mother's List of Books for Children. 
(Chicago, 1909 ) 

Bakeh, ft a Bibliography of rhildren’s Reading 
Teachers College Recoiri, January and March, 
1908 (New York, 1908 ) 

Brooklyn Public Library The Child's Own Library^ 
1907 

Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh Annotated Catalogm 
of Books, 1905 

Catalogue of Books in the Children's Department 
(1909 ) 

Colby, J R Literature and Life in School (Boston, 

1906) 

C BOTHERS, S M Miss Muffet's Christmas Party 
(Boston. 1902 ) 

Detroit Public Library Books suitable for young 
Children (1903 ) 

Field, EM The Child and his Book some Account 
of the History and Progress of Children's LiitTature 
in England (London, 1891 ) 

Field, W T Fingerposts to Children's Reading 
(Chicago, 1907 ) 

Halsey, R V Forgotten Books of the American Nur- 
sery (Boston, 1911 ) 

Hewins, C M Books for Boys and Girls. (Hartford 
Public Library, 1904 ) 

Lee, G S The Child and the Book (New York, 

1907) 

MacClintock, P L Literature in the Fdcmentary 
School (Chicago, 1908 ) 

McMttrry, Ch a special Method in the Reading of 
complete English Classics in the Grades of the 
Common Schools (New York, 1903 ) 

Moore, A C Books recommended for a Children's 
Library (Iowa Library (’ommission ) 

Moses, M J Children's Books and Reading (New 
York, 1907 ) 

Potter, M E Children's Catalogue (Minneapolis, 
1910) 

More detailed discuHsion of various points treated 
in this article may b(‘ found in the following bibliog- 
raphy — 


See Folk Lore, Manners and Morals 
Education in; Myths and Mythology; 
New England Primer, Nursery Rhymes. 
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LITERATURE, COMPARATIVE.— An Eng- 
lish equivalent for the foreign terms, Vergleichende 
LiUraturgcsrhr'hle, LiH^ratute conipar^e, Letteratura 
coniparata, coined m a])paroiit analogy with such 
expressions as comparative anatomy ” and 
comparative philology ” Its use in English 
is of fairly recent date, and the word can hardly 
be said to have had any wide currency until 
1886, when Posnett used it as the title of a book 
in the International Science Series, but it soon 
impressed itself on literary scholarship, and 
ten years later Professor Marsh of Harvard 
could say that “ the phrase Comparative 
Ijiterature is afloat, and indeed seems to be 
constantly gaining in currency.” 

As early as 1863 the distinguished Italian 
critic, Francesco de Sanctis, had been created 
professor of comparative literature in the Uni- 
versity of Naples without stipend; but it was 
not until 1871, when he was reappointed by 
royal decree, that he actually occupied the 
chair During four academic years he lectured 
at the university with occasional intermissions, 
finally resigning on account of his health in 
1877 With De Sanctis, therefore, the aca- 
demic history of comparative literature begins. 
His work was for the most part confined to 
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Italian literature, but inelu(l(;d a couisi* (d 
lectures on the history of literary erilicisni 
from Aristotle to Hegel, the manuserij)! of 
which has recently been discovered The 
remarkable impression he made on his pupils, 
among whom were numbered (jasfiarv aiul 
Torraca, has been recorded by the latter in a 
pamphlet. Dal Libra della Scuola^’ di Fran- 
cesco de Sanctis^ MDC C CLXXl 1 (Horne, 
1885), and seems to have been due to tlH‘ 
})ersonality of the man as much a^ to the 
talents of the scholai and teacher His 
®sthetic theory owed much to Hegel and othei 
German thinkers, while his ciitical inetliod was 
in part derived from Samte-Beuve In intei- 
preting literature, more particularly that of his 
own country, along these lines, anti in expound- 
ing the fundamental principles of liti'rary ait, 
he conceived that he was justifying th(‘ title of 
his chair The effect of Ins teaching was to 
broaden the study of literature in Italy, 
liberating it from mere pedantic detail, ami 
he may be said to have founded a new Italian 
school of aesthetic criticism 

The develo])ment of comparative liliaa- 
lure during the next decad(‘, however, w'as not 
along the lines set by De Sanctis. The Heg(‘- 
lian Carri^re carried on a similar ti adit ion 
when, m 1884, he republished a work on Die 
PocsLCf ihr We sen and ikre For men (which had 
first appeared some thirty years befonO, and 
added to its title the phrase, nut Grundzuqen 
der vergleichenden Liter at uiqeschi chic But tln^ 
tendency of the decade was toward a more 
precise delimitation of the field and a more 
scientific treatment of its subject matter 
Posnett, in his book on Comparative Liteia- 
ture (London, 1886), conceived it to be a iigid 
science, concerned with the origins of litiTa- 
ture and with the development of set poetic 
themes, a science allied to anthropology and 
folklore. In the next year Professor IMax Koch 
of Breslau founded the Zeitschrift Jut verg- 
leichende Literaturgeachichte, the first journal 
devoted exclusively to the advancement of 
comparative literature; and the founder in 
his announcement of the new venture limited 
the field to the scientific study of poetic themes, 
of literary sources, of the influence of one litera- 
ture on another, and the like During the 
nineties the subject received a remarkable 
impetus in the universities of Eurojie and 
America, and no less than four chairs w(‘i(‘ 
founded in this decade Joseph Texte at 
Lyons, Louis P Betz at Zurich, Arthur R 
Marsh at Harvard Universitv, and George 
E. Woodberry at (-oluinbia Universitv, were 
the pioneers in their respective countries, in 
1900 Fernand BaldensptTger succeeded Texte 
at Lyons, and in 1902 Francesco Torraca was 
appointed to the chair which De Sanctis had 
once occupied at Naples 

Of the five pioneers enumerated above, 
Joseph Texte, though the youngest, was the 
first to impress on the study of comparative 


lilciatuic th(‘ s|>(‘cml significama' whu li jt has 
mainly continued to jiossess in academic 
instruction Ills study of Rousseau as the 
foundei of “ literary cosmopolitanism in 
Em ope, and his Etudes de Literature Euro- 
pSenne, indicate the general trend of his in- 
terest in the ])roblems of literary relationship 
between the various countries of western 
P]urope, es])ecially duiing the eighteenth c(‘n- 
tury His eaily death in 1900 cut shoit a 
brilliant caieer, just at the moment wJien a 
chair of (‘omjiarative literature was about to 
be found(‘d for him at the University of Pans 
His successoi at Lyons, Fernand Balden- 
speigei, has continued in the same regions of 
reseaich, but with a particular interest in the 
lit ei ary lelations of Germany, France, and 
England during the romantic period (c g Goethe 
eri France, 1904) In Switzerland Louis P 
Betz cultivated similar studies, investigating 
the influence of Poe and Heine in France, the 
origins of liteiary journalism at the end of the 
seventeenth century, and a wide range of 
problems of this kind In 1900 he published 
a bibliography of the young science to which 
he was d(‘yoting his life {La Literature (ont- 
parie, Essai htbhographique) , this compilation, 
th(‘ first of its kind, limits comparative liteia- 
tuie to Quellcnforschung, that is, to the inves- 
tigation of literary souices and international 
influences After his death a second edition 
(1904) was brought out by Baldensperger, 
with its scope slightly extended 

In Germany the opportunities for minute 
research which the new QueUenforschung af- 
forded were soon realized bv academic teachers; 
and a mass of material of this kind, much of it 
of slight value, has issued from the German 
iiniveisities during the last twamty yeais 
In 1887 Professoi Max Koch of Breslau founded 
the peiiodical already referred to; and some- 
what later Professor W Wetz, who succeeded 
him as editor of that journal, was called to 
a chair at Freiburg i B , which he has chiefly 
devoted to the teaching of comjrarative 
literature Professor Wetz’s conception of 
his field, as expounded and illustiated in his 
Shakespeare and other \Aorks, is widely diver- 
gent fiom that of most of his (iernian con- 
tem])oraiies He concenes of it as a compari- 
son not of externals, but of essentials, the 
comparison of one artistic imdliod with another, 
of the genius of Shakespeaie, foi example, 
wuth that of Corneille or Calderon As yi't 
no German chair has been officially devoted to 
the subject, but doctoral monogiaphs on com- 
parative subjects are now issuing from the de- 
partments of modern literature in almost every 
German university 

The courses of Professor Child of Harvard 
on Chaucer and on ballad literature, as well 
as those of Longfellow^ Lowell, and Norton 
on Dante, furnished the initial impulse to 
comparative studies at American univeisi- 
ties; and it was at Harvard that the first 
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chiiir of (•orn])Hi al iv'e literal uru was iiisliluled 
Professor Arthur R. Marsh continued mainly 
the medieval studies of his predecessors, 
coordinating them, Iiowcvjm*, 1>v the iruitful 
idea of Writhteiatin llis academic title was 
“assistant ])iof(‘ssoi of c()mpaiative litera- 
ture” , and to that title, when h(‘ r("<if'n(‘d fiom 
the university, Jeffeison R FletcluM sacc(‘ed(‘d in 
1902 At Columbia University the Depaitment 
of Jjiteraturc, with Ceor^i' U. Woodbury as its 
head, had been inaugurated a^ t‘ailv as 1S9(), 
and hert‘, for the first time in any American 
institution, the studv of liter‘itur(‘ ^^a^ sepa- 
rat(‘d from all lituj,iiistic oT i)hilolo}’H‘al d(‘tail, 
as a division of the field ol liairmn^, and th(‘ 
whole realm of Europiain culturi' lakjai as its 
firovunce Professor Jhandca Matthews 1(‘C- 
tured on the evolution of the iiovi'l and th(‘ 
drama, and Professor Woodberry’s lectures 
on the p;ieat monuiiKmts of European ht(‘ra- 
ture, on epic poidrv, on the theoiv and prac- 
tice of criticism may be read, m rc'visiMl foini, 
in his H(‘wt of Man (1S99), The Toxh (ItH)o), 
(hrat Writers (1907), and other works In 
1899 the hrst Depaitment of Curnpaiatixe 
LiteratuK' in an American university was 
inaiij 2 .urated \n eaily result was the institu- 
tion of a senes of “ ( 'olumbia University Studu's 
in (K)mparative Literatuie,” wdiicli includeal 
inonopiTaphs on such varied subjects as Plato- 
iihwi tn Enqlish Poetry, Romance^ of Pogaeiy, 
Spanish Liieiatine in the England of the Tndoi.s^ 
A llisto] i) of Litexnif (^nUctstn in the Penai'^- 
^ance, The Plassical Ihnitagc of the Middle 
Ages, The Italian Prnaitisance ni England, and 
lush Lif( in Irish Fiition The Journal of 
(Comparative Liteiatiire \\ as founded in 1903, but 
discontinued publication at the end of one yeai 
The Ropes (diaii of compaiative liteiatuie at 
t)h(* univi'rsity of C incinnati, founded in 190S, 
completes the acadmnic loll-call in this country 
At the prvseiit tune (1910) four scholars in the 
United Stall's, oni* each in Switzerland, Fi*ance, 
and Italy bear the title of professoi of com- 
parative lit irat lira', but the number of other 
scholars actually carrying!; on investij>;ations in 
this fiidd IS not to be estimated merely by tlii« 
small array- To say that most of the teachers 
of modi'rn lit (‘ratine in European and Anieii- 
can urii\ ersities connect themselves in some 
wav with the field, eitliei in their teachiiiK or 
in then publish(‘d work, would not be wide of 
the rnaik England is still without a chair of 
comiiaiative literatur(‘, tlioufi:h the uniqui* 
IhofessoTship of Poetry at Oxforal continues 
to furnish opportunities for the discussion of 
comparative criticism, and such works as 
Professor Saintsbury’s series of Periods of 
Eniopean Literatuie, as well as his own His- 
tory of (Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe, 
illustrate the growth of these studies in the 
British Isles 

Comparative literature has thus been va- 
riously conceived as (1) a form of literary anti- 
quarianism, involving especially the external 


facts of the influence of om‘ literature on 
another, of the literary sources of books, and 
the like, (2) the studv of W elthtei at m , involv- 
ing especially the* history (yf literary jieriods, 
mo\ em(‘nt.s, t>|)es, oi themes, and (3) th(‘ 
aesthetic ciiticisni of literature, with incidental 
study of poetic ])i incijiles, as a protest against 
lit(‘raiy aiilKpiarianism Literary scholars, 
from lh(‘ days of ancnuit Rome to the end of 
the eighteenth ct'ntury, emploved the com- 
})aiatne method, in tlie sense of contrasting 
on(‘ autlioi OI one literatuie with anotln*! 
But tin* seaich for a connecting link ol .spiritual 
OI aitistic unity in all th(‘ lit(*ratures of the 
woild did not begin until the days of Herd(‘i , 
and with (roethe’s idi‘a of a Welthteratiu com- 
parative literature was n'ally bom (see lii.s 
Femeres ulnr Welthteratiu , 1S29, in Sanitliehe 
Wei he, Jubilaums-Ausgabe, ])p. xxxvin, 202) 
Matthew Arnold’s dictum that “ that cnticism 
which alone can much help us for th(‘ future is 
a criticism which regards Europe as being foi 
intellectual and sjnritual })ur]>os(‘S one gi<‘at 
federation bound to a joint action and working 
to a common i(‘sult ” is a logical cons(‘quenc(‘ 
of (io(‘tlH‘’s idea, though Arnold lias nan owed 
it from Woild Lit(‘ratuie to Europi'an Litcua- 
tuie This has indeed beiai the general, though 
not the iin ariable, practice of scholaishi]), and 
perhaps tlu' unity of literature is mor(‘ easiK 
apprehended when its study is confined to a 
single civilization like that of Europe Litei- 
aiy studv, conccuved in this sjnrit, does not 
(‘oncern itself with (‘ach national liter at ure as 
a separate and .sjiouidic fact of lust or y, but 
lather with the gri'at int(‘rnational mov(‘rn(‘nts 
Ol tv])(‘S of literature, with the great liter a r} 
])eriods, or with tin* mteri(‘lations of oni* liteia- 
ture wutli anotht‘r Acad(*nucally, this has 
tended to bi(*ak down the barri(‘rs wdiich have 
separated the dejiaitments of English, Fiench, 
German, (‘tc , and ultimately the ^eIy exi.st- 
ence of sucli s(‘paiat(‘ departments is likelv to 
])(‘ tlireatened. \\ lien that is brouglit about, 
tliere will no longer be n(‘ed for a distinct d(^- 
jiaitmeiit of comparative literatui’e In this 
smise, comparative' literatuie lias been, not a 
special field of research or craticism, but a 
method ap])licabl(‘ alike to all helds of liteiary 
study, and its usefuliu'ss as a separate entity 
will c(*ase wdien that nu'thod has been unixer- 
sallv adopted But its real held is nothing 
more' or less than the history and cnticism of 
lit(*ratur(‘, and though its students may limit, 
themselves to some sp(‘cial phase of this wide 
subject, th(‘ be.st of thc'in acknowledge th(‘ 
larger and truer allegiance, wIk'ii they use the 
term “ comparativi' literature ” as a banner 
and a battle-civ J. E. S 
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LITERATURE, ENGLISH, TEACHING 

OF — As early as Plato the fundamental theo- 
retical principles which underlie the leaching of 
literature were already clearly slated In tin* 
Goigms the character w ho gives the name to this 
dialogue maintains that he has elaborated an 
art, the art of rhetoiie, which is eommunieable 
by teaching and which will assure to thepiacti- 
tioner of that ait the greatest fiossible happiness 
Plato, on the other hand, if \n(‘ may assume 
that Isocrates expresses Plato^s opinions, main- 
tains that what Gorgias calls an ait is a lalse 
art, is meiely flattery (cf the ])lace which is 
assigned to the poet in the Republic), and tliat 
rear power has to do only with the perception 
of and control over that inner truth which is 
each man’s possession in vaiving degrei's bv 
gift of nature, and that consequently then* is 
no communicable art of expression liased upon 
sound moral principles To th(^se two Mews, 
both manifestly presented in (he extreme, 
should be added a thud, set foith in the Ion 
This 18 the doctrine of “ secondary insjura- 
tion,” according to wdiich certain poisons 
whose spirits are attuned in a peculiar maniiiT 
to the writings of some .specific master of liter- 
ature are thus enabled to put themselves with 
respect to these w'ritings into a .sympathetic 
mood of ('nthu.siasrn which is similai to the 
mood of the author in compo.sing them, and 
which in a certain di'gree is communicabh* to 
others To illustrate this idea, Plato u.ses the 
figure of the magnetic rings Tlu* fir.st ring, 
representing the original author himself, le- 
ceives its power directly from God, tlie .source 
of all inspiration The .second img, repn'- 
Henting the interpreter of the author’s wTitings, 
hangs from the first ring bv means of a magnetic 
power derived from the original source through 
the medium of the first ring In the same 
way a third ring may be attached to the second 
ring by means of a magnetic powder deiived 
through the medium of tlie first and .second 
lings, and this magnetic power may continue 
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indetinitely to be thus tiansmitted so long as it 
IS strong enough to enable one ring to hold to 
another. In the case of a great writer like 
Homer, the rings may form a long chain, al- 
though by the lime w^e get to the la.st ring but 
little of the original msjiiration of Homer is 
left. The three ymncipal points, therefore, 
which are repiivsiuited in these tw^o dialogues, 
expressed in terms of modern thought, aie, fiist, 
the po.ssibility of ((‘aching the technique of an 
art of literature; second, the necessity of basing 
literature not upon technique, but upon per- 
sonal character, w hich is not communicable and 
consequ(‘ntly not ((‘achable, and third, the 
transmission of tlu' (‘l(‘ment.s of personal 
chaiactei not completely but in an impel feet 
manner by means of symjiathetic appreciation 
or secondary inspiration If we add to these 
principles a conception not jiossible in Plato’s 
time, the conception of a history or d(‘\elop- 
ment of literature, we shall have all the mam 
ideas wdiich underlie th(‘ modem teaching of 
t h(‘ subject (For t he development of the study 
of English literature see Vernaculars, Teaching 
OF THE ) 

English Literature in the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools — The question of the 
advLsability of teaching lit(‘ratuie in th(‘ 
modern elementary and si‘coTidaiy schools 
appears to haye beem definitely answered by 
actual expeiience Thiough tin* a arums stages 
of the elocutionary .sjuMiking of “ pieces,’* 
the u.se of reading books, and finally the 
detailed and foimal study of Fmgli.sh classics, 
the study of liteiature has gradually taken its 
place in the school curiiculum, although it is 
only within th(‘ pi (‘sent generation that exten- 
siye and specific proyiMon has been mad(‘ foi 
such study The cau.se and the justification 
foi the contemjiorary emphasis placed upon the 
study of the English language and literature 
are intimately bound up with the demociatic 
tendencies in geneial of both language and 
litcratuie wuthin the last three generations 
English literature, beginning with the reforms 
of the late eighteenth and earl}' nineteenth 
centuries, has become more and more in its 
modem manifestations an expie.s.sion of gen- 
eral social ideas and emotions than it lias eA ei 
been liefoie, and its range of appeal has conse- 
quently become Avider. Moreover, the modem 
school, in the extraordinai v expaiLsion b} 
Avhich it has assumed to itself manv different 
kinds of actiAity, left by the eai her .school either 
to th(‘ hmiteirinstiuction of the parent or of 
sjiecial masters, has at the same time a.s.sumed 
(•(utain resi)onsibilit,i(‘s, necessarily arising from 
tlie m.struction which the school provides in the 
elements of these iicav subjects for the public 
at large Thus in teaching practically every 
member of the community how to read and 
wide, the school has placed wdthin the reach of 
all the elements nece.ssary to the understanding 
and the practice of the literarv art Having 
piovided the general public with the key of 
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admission to the treasury of English litera- 
ture, modern (iducatioii cannot consistently 
abandon the public thereafter to its own un- 
disciplined devices A system of universal 
popular education logically demands that 
attention be given to so influential an clement 
as literature in the life of the people, and in 
answer to this demand, from the lowest grades 
through the secondary school, the college, and 
the university, the stud}^ of the literature of t he 
vernacular has come to occupy an important, 
and, on the whole, unquestioned place Th(‘ 
debatable question is no longer whether 
English literature shall be taught to English 
students, but how and with what varying 
degrees of emphasis it shall be taught; 

Perhaps the most important single result of 
modern practical experience has been the turn- 
ing aside from matters of information about 
authors and literature, as exemplified in the 
old-fashioned manuals of the history of litei- 
aturc, to an attempt at apfireciation directly 
of the literary monuments themselves It is 
now generally recogni/ed that histoiical and 
biographical information with respect to litera- 
ture IS of secondary value, and that it finds its 
justification in instruction only when it helps 
the student to a truer appreciation of the 
literary product The study of literature is 
not, therefore, an appendage to the study of 
history; and this is especially true in the 
elementary teaching of literature The details 
of historical and biographical information arc 
matters of scholarshi]), whereas the proper 
understanding of literature in its simplicity is 
not primarily a matter of scholarship, but rather 
of sensibility and feeling 

At the same time it is recognized that the 
teaching of elementary English literature is 
not altogether a matter of sensibility and feel- 
ing, and that it has elements of a severer in- 
tellectual discipline in it In the first place, 
all literary expression is made up of words, and 
an intelligent understanding of the meanings 
and connotations of words is absolutely neces- 
sary to any adequate appreciation of litei’ary 
monuments The teacher, therefore, must 
gauge the capabilities of students with respect 
to the vocabulary of the literary expression 
under examination in such a way as to make; 
sure that their understanding is not only clear, 
but also in accordance with the normal tra- 
ditional usages of the language. It is not 
enough that students should have a definite 
impression of a work of literature; they must 
also have cori-ect impressions In acquiring 
this right understanding of words, which, as 
Plato has justly said, is the basis of scholarship, 
the teacher’s most intelligent judgment and 
oversight are necessary Obviously the study 
of a literary moimirient the expression of which 
is so far beyond the comprehension of the 
student that his attention is completely taken 
up with details, leaving him no energy for the 
synthesis of his impressions, should be deferred 


until the student has at liih command a wider 
range both of vocabulary and of modes of 
thought 

Another kind of definite fact which the ele- 
mentary teacher of literature may not neglect 
is that which has to do with certain forms of 
jilirasing peculiar to the literary style, espe- 
cially the use of figurative' language These' 
modes of expression are usually quite outside 
the student's natural colloquial experience, 
and unless they are specifically analyzed, the 
significancv' of them is not clearly realized, 
even when th(‘ individual words are intelligible 
It is the fK'quent experience of all teachers of 
English literature that even fairly mature 
students are unable to see the value of a meta- 
phorical expression, an inability which arises 
not so much from an inactive intelligence as 
it does from unfamiliarity with the literary 
convention contained in the manner of expres- 
sion The stud}^ of literary style, as it was 
developed in the early manuals of rhetoric, 
and as it was basiid upon the' study of the Greek 
and Latin classics, limited itself almost exclu- 
sively to the analysis and classification of 
figures and metaphors The futility of all 
such classification merely for the sake of classi- 
fication acknowh'dged, it must be granted also 
that, within proper bounds, the analysis of 
metaphorical ex])ression is justifiable and nec- 
essary 

Still a third group of facts to be noted in the 
disciplinary study of elementary literature 
consists of allusions, proper names, and other 
matters of information embodied in the text, 
the umh'rstanding of which is necessary for 
the prop(‘i grasj)ing of the writer’s intention 
Here again it is apparent that woiks such as 
some of the satires of Dryden and Pope, in 
which till' local and contemporary allusions 
are .so numerous as to absorb all the student’s 
attention, are hardly appropriate material for 
elementary instruction 

When stres.s is placed heavily upon these 
details of fact, that is, on vocabulary, figures, 
allusion.s, etc , the result is what is often called 
the “ philological ” method of the study of 
literatim' This kind of literary study, which 
arose out of a desire to give the study what 
was considered a disciplinary value, was much 
more m vogue in a preceding generation than 
it is at present The study of figures of 
speech, for example', was made a very technical 
drill in the classification of the figures under 
the h('ads of an elaborate and pedantic system 
of classical terminology In the same way the 
study of vocabulary was, and often continues 
to be, carried to extremes in the consideration 
of the etymological origins of the various 
words, or their comparative uses by different 
writers, and similar questions The study of 
grammar is often combined with the study of 
literature, and teachers have been known to 
coiTipi'l students to parse through every word 
of In Memoriam under the pretense of a literary 
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study of that poem. It is perhaps sufficient 
to point out here that the philological method 
when carried to such extremes does not answer 
the requirements of the study of literature, 
however valuable it may be as a technical drill 
in language. The common-sense conclusion 
seems to be that a piece of literature should 
not be taken up, at least in elementary or 
secondary instruction, when it requires such 
elaborate linguistic commentary that the 
student’s attention and energy are completely 
abstracted from the appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of the work merely as literature 

The more subtle questions of technique, 
such as those which have to do with form or 
structure in the larger sense, the differentiation 
of types, the conventions of individual types, 
etc , are usually, and may very well be, dis- 
regarded in elementary instruction With 
the most mature students the interest of these 
questions with respect to literature may be 
considered as esoteric, and with younger 
students much more limited in power of abstract 
thought, the dwelling upon them is merely 
confusing There is perhaps somewhat more 
justification in dwelling upon liistoncal con- 
siderations, c g the period at which a work 
was written and the particular contemporary 
circumstances of its composition Such details 
arc often helpful m grasping the meaning of a 
work as a whole But it is doubtful if students 
should be much troubled with attempts to 
group writers into jienods, or to appreciate 
Urge general movements, like classicism and 
romanticism, in the earlier stages of their 
literary training The usual plan of reserving 
such considerations for the last year of the 
secondary curriculum or for the college seems 
to be the wisest 

As to the question of transmitting apprecia- 
tion for the literary monument itself, after all 
matters of technical detail have been disposed 
of, apparently little that is of practical value 
can be said. It will be generally conceded that 
Plato was right when he declared tliat there 
was no communicable technique for the best 
aspects of literature, and that a right feeling, 
“ a secondary inspiration,” will accomplish 
more than the most ingenious technical analysis. 
And as the Greek rhapsodists gave expression 
to this secondary inspiration mainly by recit- 
ing the works of the authors who inspired 
them, so in elementary instruction intelligent 
reading is often more effective than elaborate 
commentary 

One other aspect of the elementary study of 
literature presents itself insistently to the 
teacher, and this is the question of the relation 
of the study of literature to the study of 
morals, ideas, and civilization in general. It 
is obvious that the possibilities of correla- 
tions of this kind in literary study are almost 
illimitable in extent No other kind of expres- 
sion has summed up so directly and so com- 
pactly as English literature has done the ideas 


and forces which have exerted influence upon 
the thought of the English people Any ade- 
quate study of the monuments of English liter- 
ature must consequently and of necessity 
lead over into a consideration of moral ideas 
The study of The Merchant of Ve7Lice, of Silas 
Marner, of The Ancient Mariner, to choose a 
few examples at random, inevitably raises in 
each instance important questions of moral 
conduct which are inherent in the very concep- 
tion of the works The endeavor to exclude 
such discussions by limiting the choice of texts 
read to simple narrative, like Scott’s narrative 
poems, seems hardlv defensible, since it excludes 
what must be regarded as the most character- 
istic products of English literature Here 
again a balanced and common-sense attitude 
toward the question of moral instruction in 
the teaching of literature seems to be the only 
one tenable To make literature merely the 
vehicle for the conveyance of moral instruc- 
tion, to torture a moral lesson out of every inno- 
cent poem or tale, changes the subject from the 
study of literature to the study of ethics, 
besides frequently destroying for the student 
the characteristic charm of the writings under 
consideration On the other hand, the moral 
and didactic implications of many of the most 
important monuments of English literature 
cannot be disregarded without slighting what 
IS after all one of the most persistent and 
prominent characteristics of the whole history 
of that literature 

The question of grading the material used 
in literary study may naturally be answered 
variously according to the attendant circum- 
stances In general, however, in the early 
years of the elementary pupil’s development, 
the most appropriate material will be found in 
fairy tales, folk tales (see Folklore), myths, 
and simplified forms of epic narrative The 
next stage in the development of popular 
narrative, and the one which is most appro- 
priate for study in the later years of the ele- 
mentary school, IS represented by the romantic 
tales of chivalry, such as the stories of King 
Arthur and other medieval romances, as well 
as chivalric stories from actual history In the 
secondary school, on the other hand, con- 
siderably more attention is paid, and appro- 
priately so, to writings which are specifically 
works of literary art, and which consequently 
bear the marks of conscious literary artifice, 
such, for example, as the list of English 
Classics ” prescribed for reading and study in 
preparation for entrance into college. 

English Literature in the College — In the 
American college, the study of English litera- 
ture has advanced steadily with the growth in 
general of the scope of college instruction. 
The subject was given its first strong impulse 
through the academic influence of men like 
Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, Charles 
Eliot Norton, and Professor Child, in New 
England, of Henry Reed, professor of English 
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literature in the Uiuvcrbity of Pennsylvania 
from 1831 to 1854, of Hiram Corson, now 
professor emeritus in Cornell University, and 
active professor of English literature from 
1870 to 1903, and others in various parts of 
the country, and now is a recognized and im- 
portant part of the instruction in all courses 
leading to the bachelor’s degree In the Eng- 
lish universities the introduction of the subject 
came much later and its progress has been 
slower At Oxford Ihiglish liter ature was not 
introduced as a separate school of the university 
until the last decade of the nineteenth century 
“ At the first examination, which was in 1890, 
two candidates offered themselves, but as one 
scratched befoie the pafjer woik began and 
I he otliei as soon as it ended, there was no 
class-list In 1897 tln‘ names of four men 
appeared m the class-list; in 1898, five, in 
1899, four, in 1900, three, in 1901, two. 
People began to complain that the school was 
not as productive as they had expected, and 
even blamed the University Several 

sages declared that the subject was in fault, 
and that, as they had said all along, English 
was not a subject which could b(‘ seriously 
studied in an English University ” (Firth, The 
School of Englif^h Language and Literature, 
pp 31-35 ) “ It was pointed out that while 

mal{‘ candidates could be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, women candidabvs entered for the 
school in large numbers, and it was inferred 
that the subject was not a suitable subject for 
men” (Firth, ihid , p 35) The real expla- 
nation, liowever, seems to have lieen that, 
although the university had provided for 
(‘xaniinations m English literature, neither tlu^ 
university nor the colleges, except the women’s 
colh'ges, had provided for instruction Thjs 
defect was in part remedied by th<‘ apjioint- 
ment of Professor Raleigh to the professorship 
of iMiglish Liter-ature in 1904, and by various 
other appointments and changes in adminis- 
tration both )>y tlu' college and the univ^ersity 
before and after this But in 1907 and in 
1908 the class-list at last revealed signs of 
real progress There were in the first year 
twelve men and sev^enteen women, and in the 
second year, twdve men and thirteen women 
This increase continued, and now, in Hilary 
Term, 1909, there are forty-riUK' men reading 
for the school, and fifty-six women.” (Firth, 
ibid , p 38 ) 

The principles which may be assumed to 
undei'lK' the teaching of literature in courses 
leading to the bachelor’s degiee differ from 
those at the basis of elementary and secondary 
instruction less in kind than in the extent to 
which they are applied With increased ma- 
turity in years the student is capable of study- 
ing writings of greater complexity and subtlety 
of thought, and of greater difficulty on the 
side of expression But in the colleges also 
(lie main purpose of the teaching of literature 
IS to bring students to a firsthand acquaintance 


with and appreciation of that which is regaided 
as good in literature In the college, however, 
more attention is usually given to the formu- 
lation of conscious standards of taste and judg- 
ment than the elementary student is capable 
of receiving In carrying out this purpose 
formal courses in criticism are sometimes given. 
Othei methods aie also employed in the col- 
lege for systematizing the material of literary 
scholarship These attempts usually take the 
form of classifying the vaiious monuments of 
th(‘ literature according to some ordered sys- 
tem The simplest and most obvious method 
of classification is naturally that which is based 
upon chronology It is generally assumed that 
a student should be acquainted with the his- 
torical sequence of at least the great figures in 
the development of English literature from 
Beowulf to Browning Even though the 
student’s backgiound of historical knowledge 
is not sufficient to enable him to see that the 
writer of any particular jieriod is the inevitable 
child of his own age, the chronological classi- 
fication selves a useful purpose as providing 
a convenient framework wdiich the student can 
comjilete with the fuller knowledge wdiich 
graduallv accumulates and which alone can 
give him any adequate icahzation of historical 
background and perspeetivT 

In the same way attempts arc often made 
to classify the mass of literary material under 
the heading of types General-survey courses 
are often given covering all the various types 
of Enghsli literature, — epic, romance, lyric, 
drama, e^ssav, novel, etc , — and, usually in the 
later years of the college course, special courses 
in thi‘ development of particular types 
This method of classification manifestly pre- 
sents inoie difficulties than a simple chiono- 
logical classification, although in compensation 
it may be assumed to have much greater value 
in bringing the student into a more intimate 
acquaintance with the actual content of litera- 
ture and the methods of literary workmanship. 
The classification of literature according to 
types or genres, however, is obviously a method 
of abstract generalization based upon historical 
data which is apt to lead the student into a 
mistaken notion of types as established by 
some immutable dogmatic decree, of a fixed 
inherent nature, of which the various represen- 
tations of the types are but individual exempli- 
fications It is plainly the teacher’s duty to 
correct this tendency toward an “ academic ” 
attitude in the study of literature, and to pre- 
vent the system of classification, whatever it 
may be, from obscuring the student’s vision of 
the actual processes of literary composition. 

Still a third method of classification and of 
historical explanation of literature employed 
in college instruction is that which endfeavors 
to study so-called developments and move- 
ments in literature As a matter of fact, in 
the study of English literature, the movement* 
are usually limited to two, or at most three. 
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The older periods, the Old English before 
the Conquest, the Middle English, centering 
about Chaucer, and the Elizabethan, centering 
about Shakespeare, are considered as periods 
mainly from the chronological point of view 
view alone, although sometimes the Elizabethan 
period is treated comparatively in connection 
with a larger European movement, the Renais- 
sance More frequently, however, the study 
of movements in college classes in literature is 
limited to the study of classicism as represented 
in the eighteenth century, and of romanticism, 
as exemplified m the writings of Wordsworth 
and his conterapoiaries The attempt to 
classify English literature according to move- 
ments seldom goes further than this, and after 
the discussion of the romantic writers, a return 
IS usually made to the chronological method in 
the study of the writers of the Victorian Period 
It may be questioned whether a more analyti- 
cal treatment of movements of English litera- 
ture IS advisable or practicable Perhaps the 
reason why further analysis has not generally 
commended itself is to be found in the fact that 
English literature throughout its history ha.^ 
not fallen into such clearly defined and con- 
scious movements and schools as other litera- 
tures, notably the French, have done 

The question of the relation of the study of 
hteratUH' to creative hteiary composition, 
although it seems to be frequently disregarded, 
is one that the college teacher of literature is 
legitimately bound to consider It is, however, 
in many instances, modestly assumed on the 
jiart of teachers that, their function is purely 
interpretative, and that any bent toward 
literary expression which the student may 
have, being part of his natural inheritance and 
gift, must be allowed to work out its own des- 
tiny. The most the teacher can do, it is uiged, 
IS to acquaint the student with such technical 
details as the practitioners of the art of litera- 
ture in the past have shown to be obviously 
useful, for example, the elements of versifica- 
tion in the writing of poetry, and after that 
to lend as sympathetic an ear to the productions 
of the student as the wisdom or charity of the 
instructor will permit Many teachers, how- 
ever, go further than this, and distinctly dis- 
courage efforts at original composition on the 
f>art of their students, on the ground that yeiy 
few of them have the literary gift, that it is 
harmful to them to be supported in the delu- 
sions of literary aspiration to which they are 
by nature inclined, and that if a student has 
a genuine gift, discouragement and opposi- 
tion will not destroy it, but rather strengthen it 
8uch a defense as this, however, is perhaps 
based upon too absolute a conception of what 
constitutes literature From the psychological 
point of view it certainly seems unjustifiable 
that a student\s mind should be kept in the 
receptive and appreciative attitude throughout 
his whole consideration of a subject, especially 
since he has in his command over language. 


developed by natural use to a relatively high 
degree, the materials for the exercise of creative 
activity in the subject which he is studying. 
It would seem, therefore, that the teacher who 
discourages hteiary productivity on the part 
of his students merely evades the difficulties 
of the situation, and that the really helpful 
teacher will encourage creative activity at the 
same time that he guards the student from 
self-delusion and conceit On the other hand, 
as a result of the increased commercial value 
of certain kinds of literature to-day, there are 
evidences of a tendency on the part of some col- 
lege instructors to place great stress on the 
leaching of a practical technique of literature, 
of a sophistical art, such as Gorgias defended, 
which the student shall be able to put into 
practice with the hope of immediate pecuniary 
profit Courses are thus given in short-story 
wuiting, in the novel, in the drama, and in 
various other kinds of writing for which there 
is at present a heavy commercial demand So 
far as these courses really pretend to teach the 
art of writing short stories or plays, they fall 
obviously under the head of technical rather 
than liberal training, and aside from their im- 
mediate practical value would seem to have 
little justification as courses m the study of 
English literature (See Composition ) 
English Literature in the University — In 
Cerman and American universities English 
literature occupies a definite and recognized 
position among giaduate studies leading to the 
doctor’s degree In Germany courses in lit- 
erature for advanced students have usually been 
given by the professoi of English philology (g r ), 
and until recent vears have been mainly con- 
cerned with the earlier periods, in the investi- 
gation of which the study of language naturally 
plays a large part But the modern periods 
ar(‘ also being studied now in Germany from 
Shakespeare to Kipling, and a contemporary 
generation of scholars w^ho give their attention 
almost exclusively to literature as distinguished 
from linguistics is becoming increasingly active 
It IS interesting to observe also that a number 
of elaborate and m some cases important lit- 
erary studies have been published wuthin the 
last decade by students of English literature 
in the French univeisities. In American uni- 
versities hterarv courses form an important 
part of the graduate curriculum, and in the 
larger universities the faculty always numbers 
one or more professors whose entire attention 
IS directed to questions in this field. A com- 
parison of the subjects of doctoral dissertations 
in America, issued between the years 1880 and 
1895, with those for the years 1895 to the pres- 
ent time, shows a marked increase of interest 
in what might be called specifically literary 
subjects In England, on the other hand, al- 
though English literary scholarship has by no 
means languished at the universities, the for- 
mal organization of courses for literary research 
and investigation is of very recent date, and 
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these universities arc consequently better 
known to the world at large through the pub- 
lications of their distinguished faculties than 
through the activities of a body of disciplined 
students. 

The methods and the purpose of the gradu- 
ate study of English literature are many and 
various The large proportion of students in 
graduate courses who intend to enter the pro- 
fession of teaching unavoidably gives direction 
to a certain extent to graduate instruction 
It is assumed, at least in American universi- 
ties, that one important function of the gradu- 
ate school IS to provide students who enter the 
school with such further discipline and infor- 
mation as will enable them to present more 
adequately the subject of English literature to 
college classes This end is not accomplished, 
however, by specifically pedagogical instruc- 
tion, though logically it would seem that, if 
there is a place in colleges for teachers for the 
instruction which is usually given the methods 
of teaching literature in the elementary and 
secondary schools, there should also be a place 
for similar instruction for prospective •college 
teachers In many American universities there 
appears to be a partial tendency in this direction 
in the treatment of courses intended for candi- 
dates for the degree of Master of Arts, which 
are regarded not primarily as research courses, 
but rather as preparatory courses for teachers, 
or as prehmmarv preparation for students who 
expect to proceed to the doctor’s degree There 
results consequently a practically existent, if 
not theoretically accepted, distinction in the 
kinds of work required of candidates for the 
two higher degrees The courses intended for 
candidates for the doctorate differ from the 
master’s courses both m requiring a more ex- 
tensive preparation and in an added stress on 
the side of investigation and production 

As IS to be expected, the subjects covered by 
advanced graduate courses in English literature 
are largely such as come under the general 
head of English scholarship Among them 
may be noted such subjects as have to do with 
the dating, the authorship, or the attendant 
circumstances of composition of a particular 
work or group of works It will be observed 
that the term ‘Miterary” is broadly interpreted, 
and that often such topics lead into what 
might better be called literary antiquarianism, as 
when a monument, in itself apparently insignifi- 
cant and uninfiuential, is resuscitated meiely 
to serve as an exhibition of the life of a past 
period, or when the biography of an author, or 
the literary gossip of his day, is examined apart 
from any connection which they may have with 
specific writings Many of the topics under- 
taken by advanced students of English litera- 
ture likewise connect closely with questions of 
economic and social development The bor- 
rowings of one author from another, as well as 
less direct sources and influences, are diligently 
examined, a method of investigation which 


naturally leads over to the comparative study 
of literature (qv ). It will be seen, therefore, 
that the study of the history of literature, as 
this subject is treated in graduate instruction, 
18 very broadly conceived, ranging from the 
determination of simple questions of chronology 
and the details of antiquarian scliolarship to 
the study of large national and international 
movements of thought. The study of sources 
and of comparative relationships, especially m 
the literature of the earlier periods, also con- 
nects intimately with such questions of primi- 
tive origins and beliefs as fall strictlv under the 
head of folklore (q v ) The origin and de- 
velopment of types or genres, as for example 
the ballad, pastoral, or drama, are also fre- 
quentlv subjects of graduate instruction and 
investigation, as well as the consideration of 
more specihc features in a type, such as the 
monologue in drama, or the refrain in ballad 
The number of questions similar to these which 
may be made the subject of graduate investi- 
gation is manifestlv unlimited, and the value 
of such investigations in clearing away un- 
certain or disputed matters of literary scholar- 
ship can hardly be (piestioned On tlie other 
hand, perhaps it is only fair to say that the 
modern graduate study of IMiglish literature, 
paitly because of the demand for scientific 
method, is exposed to the danger of resting 
content with an and Alexandrian scholarshij) 
which may obscure the student’s view of what 
he rightlv regaids as the chief value of litera- 
ture, its power of inspiring and pleasing In 
default of any definite and substantial knowl- 
edge of the psychology of 8 Bsth(‘tics, a knowl- 
edge which the literary student can hardly b(‘ 
expected to furnish to the v^orld, one whole 
side of the study of literature, except to some 
extent from the liistoiical point of view, is 
largely neglected in the graduate school, and 
that IS the side of literary criticism Moreover, 
in the graduate school even moie than in the 
college, ther(‘ are evidences of a disinclination 
to encourage or in any way to take account of 
original imaginative composition. The gradu- 
ate study of English literature, as is quite ob- 
vious, IS still strongly under the influence of 
the methods of study employed m the natural 
.sciences; and as the botanist does not invent 
the plant to analyze, so the student of English 
htoratun' need concern himself, as the botanist 
does, only with the data furnished him But 
there is certainlv a false parallelism here, and 
the conception of the university study of lit- 
erature should be broad enough to include the 
man of constructive, imaginative temperament 
as well as the one of analytic and scientific 
bent of mind 

Although for the purpose of this survey the 
graduate study of English literature has been 
detached from other branches of English study, 
in the actual practice and organization of gradu- 
ate schools no such clear separation is made 
Students who are candidates for a higher degree 
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are not entered as candidates for a degree in 
English literature or English language speiah- 
cally, but merely as candidates for a degree in 
English. It 18 assumed that graduate students 
will have a comprehensive interest in th(‘ whole 
subject, and students whose inclinations ar(‘ 
mainly in the direction of ]i 1 (‘raiv studies au' 
required to take a ciTtain amount of work in 
the English language, just as students spiaual- 
izing m linguistics are requiied to take some 
courses in English literature In tli(‘ admin- 
istration of details there is natuiallv considci- 
able divergence among the various unlv(‘rsltl(‘^ 
At some places all students, whether tluMi 
special work is in language or lit('iatun‘, aie 
required to take couiscs in (lothic and Old 
French, besides courses which d(‘al moi(‘ di- 
rectly with the history of tli(‘ English languag(‘ 
At others, students who intend to devot(‘ tluai 
time primarily to literature are not hhiuimhI to 
take Gothic and Old Fiench It is maniiissth 
contraiy to the sjiiiit of giaduatc' studv to 
impose a rigid cuiriculum ujion all stinhuits, 
and the effort is usually nunh* to adapt th(‘ 
formal woik of students to tiu'ii indnidual 
needs and aluhtu's In the administiation ol 
final tests and examinations th(‘ gi('at(‘st vaiu‘t\ 
IS to l)(‘ found 111 the jnactici* of tin* ddhuent 
universities, such (piestions Ixung fi(‘(pi(*ntl\ 
left to the discietion of th(‘ indiMflual d(‘])art- 
ments In th(‘ Geiman univeisities and in 
some of the Anuuican uni\ ersitU's no ('\amin i- 
tions are held until th(‘ candidate is Kaidv to 
stand for his finals, ])i(‘liminai \ to tin* awaiding 
of the d(‘gr(H‘. at which tiiiu' th<‘ ('xaniination 
IS not on sp(‘cific r*ouis(‘s, hut on th(‘ suhjia t in 
gmieial But soiiKdimc's in the AiiKUican uni- 
\eisities course ('xaminat ions as \\(‘ll as final 
examinations ar(‘ ht'ld and the i ('(juumru'iit is 
made tiial studmits sh.ill do “ distinguish(Ml 
work in then courses l)(‘for(‘ thev shall lx* p(M- 
mitted to piocei'd in tluar candidaev fo? a 
degUM' This apjilies especially to tin' candi- 
dates for the TiiastiT’s degree, which is ,som<‘- 
tiines awaided, as at Harvard Tun ('rslt^, for 
woik of a ciMtain giade in a spi'cifu'd numIxT 
and grouping of courses Sometim(‘s, Iiowcmm, 
as in the English departnuMif at, Goluinhia 
Universitv, in addition to tlu' woik in <*ours(‘s, 
the candidate for th(‘ master’s (h'gu'c is m‘- 
quired to piesent an essav \^hlch shall einbodv 
the n'sults of a thorough investigation of soim* 
subject <*ariied on in connection with one of 
hiR courses (’andidates for the doctoPs 
degie(‘, on tlu' othei hand, an* ahvavs KxpiiKxl 
to pres(‘nt a dissiTtat ion oi thesis, which shall 
gne evidence of abilitv to carrv out investiga- 
tions with scholarly method, and w'hich also 
contributes in some degree to the know'hxig(‘ 
of the subject which the writer undei takes to 
investigate In the German universities this 
dissertation must ahvavs be printed and ac- 
cessible to the public before the degiee is con- 
ferred; in some of thi' American unn ersities, 
as at Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and othei s, a 


similai r(‘gulation is enforced; but at othei s, for 
exampl(‘, Harvard IJniviTsitv, the candidate is 
not nxiuired to print and publish his doctor's 
disseitation O P K 

See Language, English, History of Study 
OF, also Anglo SAXON, Composition, Folk 
Lore; Literature, C'ompakative, Philology, 
Rhetoric, Vernxcul\h, Study of 
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LITTLE SCHOOLS — Sec Pou r Hoyxlists 

LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY, LIVERPOOL, 
ENGLAND -- Oik* of tin* rec(*nth established 
English iimv('i sit u's, foundetl in 18S1, as the 
Unuersitv ( ’ollege of liiv(‘r])ool, and opened in 
tin* following v(‘ai with chairs in the general 
ails .ind scK‘nc(‘ suhjixds Tht* relations bc- 
tw(‘(‘n tin* local citv govcinnient and the* uni- 
A(‘rsitv w(‘i(‘ strong fiom tin* Ix'ginning In 
ISK2 th(' citv council jmrehased lands and 
buildings foi t hi' coll(‘g(‘ In 1888-1884 money 
was laiscd to put, the college on a university 
basis, and the Poyal Inhrmarv School of Medi- 
cine beeaine a part of ITmversity College. 
Hithi'rto the students vvi'ri' presented for de- 
gH'i's Ix'fore such bodies as held external exam- 
inations In 1884 the Univeisity College 
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became a constituent part of the Victoria 
University, of which Owens College, Man- 
chester, and Yorkshire College, Leeds, were the 
other members From this period on remark- 
able progress was made, due to the generosity 
and local int(u*est in the welfare of the institu- 
tion Fellowshijis and scholarships were en- 
dowed, laboi atones were provided and 
equipped in diffi'rent d(‘partinents, an ath- 
letic field was presented, lSfll-l<S92, new build- 
ing plans were entered upon in 1 887-1 HSS, lh(‘ 
libraiy was extimded in 189.'1-1894 In 1895- 
1896 the first principal, Mr C H Hendall, 
H'tired and was succeeded by Mr R T Clazc'- 
brook In 1897 a school of commerce and a 
school of hygiene were established In 1898 
the school of tro])ical medicine, and in 1898- 
1899 a professorship of education, were added 
In 1899 Mr Clazebrook was succeeded by Mi. 
A W W Dale, the present Vice-(9iancelloi 
With the ojiening of the new century an active' 
movement was set on foot to separate from the 
Victoria Universitv and to establish an inde- 
pendent University of Liverpool The* plans 
met with rc'markable enthusiasm among the* 
citizens, money was quickly raisi'd, the city 
council and other local bodu's came to the aedive 
assistance, and in 1903 a charti'i was obtaiiu'd 
to establish the uniyeisity Since that time' 
the institution has maele' great jirogress, and 
while the other neighboring unive'rsitu's are' 
developing mainly, perhaps, along scientihe* 
line's, Liveipool has continueel to strengthen its 
arts faculty and to develop on the cultural siele 
The following departments may be mentione'el 
Ckiltic (with which Professeir Kuno Meyer was 
until recently connected) , pale'eigraphv anel 
diplomatie*s, social anthropolejgy, ethneileigv, 
are-haeeilogy (e*las8ical anel medieval), civic ele'- 
sign, te>wn planning, e*tc , local history anel 
records, sclmol of se>cial science and of tiainmg 
for social work Tlie total number of faculties 
IS five: arts, science, law, engineering, and 
meelicine (including hygiene, dental surgery, 
pharmacy, veteirinary nu'elicine and surgerv, 
and tropie-al me*dicine) There are also a ele- 
partment e>f e'ducatie)n anel a university train- 
ing college Affiliate'd with the umvcTSity are' 
St Aidards College', Birkenhead, Edge Hill 
Training (kdh'ge, and Mount Pleasant Training 
(’ollege A strong depaitrnent eif Uniyersity 
Exte'iisioii, providing genea’al le'cture's to the 
public, and also instruction of a specializeel 
characte'r, is conducteel by the' Society for Uni- 
versity Extension in Liverpeiol and District 
In connection with the courses in tins work 
traveling libraru'S are issued The' geivern- 
ment erf the' university is in the hands of the 
('Ourt, the University C-ouncil is the executive 
beidy, the Senate regulates the academic work; 
arid ronvoe’atiori is the body repi'ese'nting the 
gr*aduates of the' unive'rsitv The' Univer-sity 
Is maintained by e'nelowme*nts, grants from 
the' Treasury, city council, anel othe'r local 
bodie's, fees, etc There is an active stuelent 


life, which centers round the Guild of Under- 
graduates and numerous sectional societies and 
clubs The instructing staff m 1911-1912 num- 
bereel 219, and the student enrollment was 1078 
in day classes and 274 in evening classes 
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LLOYD, RICHARD ( 1 595-1659) — A royal- 
ist elergyman and master of a private school at 
Oxford He matiiculated at Oxford from 
Oiiel Uollegt' and com me need B D in 162S 
As a wr-iter on ('dueation Lloyd shows distinct 
merit in his long-titled work in one volume 
(1) The Sch oole-M (islet s Anxihaiies To remove 
the Barbarians Siege from Athens y Advanced 
under two Guides The first, leading by Rule 
and Reason to read and write English dexter- 
ously The second y asseiting the Latine Tongue 
in Piose and Uc7'.s*c to its just Inlargcment, 
Splendor and Elegancy (London, 1654.) (2) 

Artis Poeticxe, Musaruni Candidatis Addis- 
cendw, fonnula recens et dilucida (1653 ) 
Lloyd takes great pains over the letters He 
takes ])ains also in showing the powei of letters, 
e q a the deaf mairs answi'i, b that doth make 
the honey, and so on IL' pays attention 
to anomalies in English spelling, and suggests 
rules for right spelhng He advocates short les- 
sons, slow and suie progiess, care in the b(*gin- 
ning of a subject, he requires scholars them- 
selves to eommunicate knowledge to then 
fellows, from which masti'rs mav themselves 
gathei hints, he treats of emulation, retii- 
bution by way of encouiagement and by 
way of (iiseuuragenient He deals with rc'c- 
reation, tlie eorrc'ction of evil manners, and 
the Kunoval of truants Ills lules of art in 
wilting are one of the best aeeounts of th(' 
teaching of writing in schools at th(‘ time 
Th(‘ first ])art of tlu' book, teaching to read 
and wiite English (h'xterously, oeeupies 54 
jiages, the liatin grammar which follows con- 
tains 153 pages; and th(' Aitis poetiae formula, 
64 pagch Another edition of the SrhooU-Mas- 
tei s A u riliai les was jiiiblislK'd in 1659 F W 
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LISBON, UNIVERSITY OF.— SccPortugal, 
Education in. 

LOBACHEVSKI, NICOLAI IVANOVICH 

- A Russian mathematician born at Nijni 
Novgorod in 1793, died at Kasan in 1856 He 
was oTu* of the hrst to consider the essential 
nature of th(‘ celebrated fifth ])ostulate of 
Euclid, which states (in substance) that through 
a given point only one line can be drawn par- 
allel to a given line He showed that it is 
jiossible to create a geometry, pcrfectlj^ scien- 
56 
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tific in ilself, in which this iiostuhitc i.^ (Joniod 
This gave rise to one of the group ol non- 
Euclidean geometries (See Parallel Lines ) 
LobachevsH published several works ;md 
memoirs on geometry and astrononu His 
theory of parallels has not influenced th(‘ (‘le- 
mentary treatment of geometry, and with the 
present tendency to make the subject less specu- 
lative it IS not liable to do so It has had great 
influence, however, upon the study of higlau- 
mathematics D E. S 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, ENGLAND 

— See Examinations; Leaving Oertifi(‘\tes 

LOCAL SIGN — Lotze called attention to 
the fact that every point on the skin when 
stimulated gives rise to a tactual sensation 
which has, in addition to its major quality, a 
peculiar characteristic, due to the point of ap- 
plication of the stimulus Thus, the same 
stimulus when applied to the palm of the hand 
and to the back of the hand, gives rise to sen- 
sations which are alike in general quality In 
the two cases, however, there is a slight quali- 
tative* charact(‘r due to the point of applica- 
tion This difference due to the point of af)- 
filication IS known as the local sign It is 
mijiortant in the* development of ideas of 
tactual space, such ideas depending pri- 
marilv on the systematic arrangement of local 
signs m series The local signs of the 

i(‘tina have l)(*(*n descrilx^d very fulh bv 
Wundt It IS a well-known fact that the 

same color stimulus afiphed to the centi'i of 
the retina and to the iieriphery will produce 
(pialitativelv different sensations In geneial, 
the external portions of the retina are coloi- 
f)lind, and especially sensitive to changes in 
brightness In recognizing colon'd surfaces 
these qualitative differenc(‘s are not recognized 
as differences in color, but as diflerences in 
space The surface is seen as uniform in color 
and extended The qualitative differences 
are thus converted into the percept of (*\ten- 
sion Such an interpretation of (jualitativi* 
differences into spatial characteristics is full 

lustification for Lotze’s description of local 
signs C 11 J 
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LOCALIZATION OF FUNCTIONS 

See Nervous System 

LOCATION, SENSE OF - The abilit> 
to recognize directions rc'aches a vi'r\ high 
state of development in certain animals, and 
in certain human beings, esp(*cially those who 
are deprived of the sense of sight Hence, it 
has bec'ii regarded as a separate* sense Ex- 
periments with rats that haAe been dejirived 
)f their senses seem to indicati* that these 


animals at least are guide'd in th(*ii rnoveme'nts 
by a general recognition of direction which is 
probably musculnr in type That is, they 
acquire a certain set of muscular adjustments, 
and are guided bv th(‘s(* adjustments Certain 
animals, such as carrier jiigeons, mav make 
use of the semicirculai canals (see Statk’ 
Sense) which from their structure seem suited 
to indicate chang(‘s in direction The blind 
probably cultivate a high degree of attention 
to their muscle sensations, and also to tin* 
minor indications of position through the sense 
of touch which normal persons neglect 

The general jisychological problem of the 
recognition of location is discussed under the 
topic 'Cspace peiception,” where it is shown 
that space-perception is not dm* to the activity 
of a single sense, but to the perceptual fusion 
of many sensations C. H J 

See Space, Psychology of. 

LOCATUS — A term denoting the assistant 
teacher or usher in the schools of the Middle 
Ages The word was foimerly derived from 
the Jaitin locare, to hire, this term was, how- 
ever, not used of teachers, and the word laca- 
torefi IS found by the side of locati in some oi- 
dinances It seems, therefore*, probable that 
the term denoted master or teacher of a sec- 
tion or division, locu^, loca, Lokatini (See* 
Monuwenta (lermamm PcBciagogica, Vol I, 
p xliii ) The locati were usually recruited 
from among wandering stud(‘nts or bacchants 
iqv), or the oldei pupils of a school They 
were engaged and were dependent on the* Rector, 
who was himself engaged in town schools bv 
the town council As mav be expected, in 
most cases the lorati were as shiftless and un- 
reliable as most of the members of their class 
Some, howev(*i, seized tin* opportunities af- 
forded by their engagement to study Only 
in rare cases did thev hold their positions for 
longer than a year 
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LOCI " If a point m a plain* is subjected to 
a single condition, it may occupy an infinite 
numb(‘i of ]H)siti()ns which follow one another 
m g(‘n(‘ra! in a continuous manm'i , and in this 
cas(‘ th(‘H aggregate (ctiscfnhle) constitutes tin* 
g(‘om(‘tric locus of jioints satisfying this con- 
dition, to the exclusion of all points which do 
not satisfy it For example, if the condition 
IS that a point in a plane shall be two inches 
trom a fi\(*d point of the plane, the locus is 
(‘\id(‘ntly a circle* (circumference) Similarly 
w(* may have loci in space of three dimensions, 
a locus in that case being in general a surface 

As an educational matter the question arises 
as to when the subject of loci should be in- 
troduced into geometry, and how far it should 
])(* carried There have been and still are those 
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who wish to intro(lu(‘(‘ it oarlv, and thoro ar<‘ 
others who wish to treat it very extensively 

In general, however, it has been recognized 
that the subject is one of relatively recent d(‘- 
velopment in the historv of geometrv, and that 
it requires relativelv greater powers of ab- 
straction than the study of the other funda- 
mental concepts of the subject, such as the 
congruance of triangles. On this account it 
is generallv placed not earlier than the end of 
the first, book of a geometrv arranginl on the 
Euclidean model While it is a verv extensivi^ 
subject, it is felt that it does not lead to the 
definite and usable lesults that- chatact(‘riz(‘ 
the geometrv that has been inheiited from 
Euclid and Legendre, and that therefore the 
place for elaborate treatment is in the general 
literature that a mathcmatK lan should study 
rather than in a textbook on the elements 
When the student reaches analytic geometry 
fr/ /» ), he necessarily takes up an extended treat- 
ment of the subject, since conics are usuallv 
studied at present as loci instead of as sections 
of a cone D E S 

LOCKE, JOHN (1632-1704) —Locke came 
of Puritan parents andthiough his longlife was 
associated with the influences making for libei- 
ality and tolerance in matters of ojiinion and 
action After six years in Westminster School, 
he enteied Oxford in 1652 His oiigiiial inclina- 
tion seems to have been toward the Church, but 
this he aliandoned on account of his growing 
sympathy with free inquiry and his interest in 
expel imcntal studies After a year spent as 
secretary to Sir Walter Vane on a mission to the 
Elector of Brandenburg, Locke loturned to 
Oxford in 1666 and studied medicine, but did 
not take a degree His studies, liowevei, laid 
the foundation for his fnoTidship with Boyle 
{q,v) and Sydenham and stimulated his inter- 
ests in the experimental method of reseaich 
In 1667 he became associated with the tamily 
of Lord Aside V, afterward the Ikail of Shaftes- 
bury. Here he acted as phvsiciaii, confidential 
adviser, and tutor The connection afforded 
him opportunities to exercise his ])olitieal 
skill and secured for him several important 
posts He was involved, howevei, in the fall 
of Shaftesburv and escaped to Holland in 1683 
where he remained for six yiairs After 1601 
he resided in the family of Sir Francis Mashani 
at Oates in Essex, where he ended his davs in 
the enjoyment of generous triendship and jniblie 
esteem 

The complete list of Locke’s wiitings is as 
follows: Letters concerning Toleration, 16S0, 
1690, 1692, 1706 (posthumous), Two Treatises 
on Government, \^90; Es^ay concerning Human 
Understanding, 1690; Some Thoughts concern- 
ing Education, 1693; The Reasonableness of 
Christianity, 1697, Conduct of the Under- 
standing, i706 (posthumous), Some Thoughts 
concerning Heading and Study for a Gentleman, 
1706; Instructions for the Conduct of a Young 


Gentleman, 1706, Of Study, published in L. 
King’s Life of Locke, 1830, the plan for Work- 
ing Schools may be found in H. R. Fox-Bourne^s 
Jjife of John Locke, Vol 11, pp 377-390. 

Lockers chief distinction is as a contributor 
to philosophy. His Essay concerning Human 
U nderstanding is one of the significant books 
m the development of modern thought In 
it the philosophy of empiricism receives its 
first important and thoroughgoing statement. 
Ill method and lesults it was revolutionary. 
It jiroposed an inquiiy into tlie originals, 
certainty, and extent of human knowledge, 
togotiier with the grounds and degrees of belief, 
opinion, and assent ” witli a view to disco veiing 
“ how Lir the understanding can extend its 
view, how far it has faculties to attain certainty, 
and in what case's it can only judge and guess,” 
in order that “ we may learn to content our- 
selves with what is attainable by us in this 
state” (Bk I, Ch 1, 4) Tins inquiry was not 
to be based on assumed piinciples but principles 
supposf'd to ])t' innate or the natural possession 
of tlie mind It was to proceed rather under 
the supposition that all knowledge whatsoever 
IS acquired 1)V expencnce, (‘Xpeiience of the 
outer world tiirough the senses and of the inner 
world oi mind thiough i (‘flection on what the 
senses ofh'r. Knowledge was to be viewed as 
an individual aeipasitioii and to be tested and 
estimated througli the consideration of the way 
that knowledge is acquired Thus the genetic, 
or a.s Locke calls it, the ‘‘ historical,^ plain,” 
method of vK'wing experience was given its 
fiist important formulation 

The r(‘sults of the inquiry were no less sig- 
nificant than the method Since, according 
to Locke, the senses mediate between us and 
tlic world, all oui knowledge* finds its originals 
in the id(‘asthe senses give us and is conversant 
about nothing else All that we can do is to 
reflect on these jd(‘as, compare them, distinguish 
them, and combini* them Knowledge is thus 
limited to the extent of the ideas we have 
and to Hie discoverable relations between 
them It extends no farther and can 
never carry us beyond the limits set by 
the gemdic character of experience Yet, 
even so, knowledge, if we mean absolutely 
certain knowledge, is inadequate for tlie con- 
cerns of life It must be supplemented by judg- 
ment or belief whereby we entertain probable 
eonvietions for our guidance in a world which 
we can know onlv imperfectly. In all matters 
of probability our judgment is influenced by 
th(‘ conformity of our convictions with our 
cxyierience or by the testimony of the experience 
of others These ideas are developed in the 
Essay with a wealth of detail and suggestion 
which have made the book a classic in philo- 
sophical literature 

Locke’s Thoughts on Education, which orig-- 
inally consisted of letters addressed to Edward 
(darke advising him about the training of his 
son and which do not profess to deal with educa- 
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tion in general, but only with the education of 
a young gentleman,” was not the result of any 
extended experience as an educator. It con- 
tains rather the reflections of a keen observer 
and is influenced as much by Locke's philoso- 
phy as by his experience and observation In 
a chapter of the Essay, Of the Improvement 
of Our Knowledge he writes “ I think I may 
conclude, that morality is the proper science and 
business of mankind in general (who are both 
concerned and fitted to search out their sum- 
sum bonum) as several arts, conversant about 
several parts of nature, are the lot and private 
talent of particular men, for the common use 
of human life, and their own particulai sub- 
sistence in this world” (Bk. 4, Ch. 12, 11) 
Similarly in the Thoughts he says that he places 
virtue first and most net^essary among the 
endowments that belong to a man or a gentle- 
man (Sec 135) This idea, that we are 
fitted for moral knowledge and natural im- 
provements ” but not for “ an universal or per- 
fect comprehension of whatever is,” is the 
dominant idea The candle that is set up 
in us shines bright enough for all our purpos(‘s ” 
“ Our l)usiness here is not to know all things hut 
those which concern our conduct ” It is, 
therefore, natural to find that Locke legaids 
tht‘ business ol a tutor to be not so much 1o 
teach his pupil “ all that is knowable, as to 
raise in him a love and esteem of knowledge, 
and to put him in th(' right way of knowing 
and improving himself w^hen he has a mind to 
it ” (Sec 195) Thus, emphasis falls on the 
formation of useful habits rather than on the 
ac(iuisition of knowledge This emphasis is 
reenforced by Locke’s conviction repeatedly 
expressed that while a few men attain excel- 
lence by VII tue of their natuial endowments, 
most men, nine out of ten, are what tlu'v are 
by virtui* of then education, that is, by virtue* 
of the tiaining and discipline they have re- 
ceived Furthermore, education appeals 
powerless to alter the natural cajiacity oi 
“ original tempers.’' It may mend them a little 
and turn them to account and use 

It is such ideas that Locke carries through 
111 his yirograrn for the education of a gentleman 
First, a sound basis should be laid by training 
lurn as a child in h(*althful habits of cleanliness, 
exercise, eating, and sleep Childieii should 
be hardened by robust treatment and not 
softened by delicacies and refinements Yet 
they should not be harshly managed Severe 
punishments and especially ‘‘ beating ” should 
be reserved for obstinate disobedience and 
untruthfulness To health are to be added 
virtue, wisdom, breeding, and learning '’ 
Virtue is placed first This is the main point, 
and this being provided foi, learning may be had 
into the bargain, and that, as I think, at a very 
easy rate, by methods that may be thought on ” 
(Sec. 147) These methods are epitomized 
in the following passage from The Conduct of 
the Understanding (Sec. 6). “ The faculties 


of our souls are improved and made useful to 
us, just after the same manner as our bodies 
are. Would you have a man write or paint, 
dance or fence well, or perform any other man- 
ual operation dexterously and with ease, let 
him have never so mucli vigor and activity, 
suppleness and address, naturally, yet nobociy 
expects this from him unless he has been used 
to it, and has employed time and pains in 
fashioning and foiming his hand or outwaid 
parts to these motions Just so it is in the 
mind: would you have a man reason well, 
you must use him to it betimes, exercise his 
mind in observing the connection of ideas, and 
following them in train Nothing does this 
better than mathematics, which therefore I 
think should be taught all those who have the 
time and opportunity, not so much to make 
them mathematicians, as to make them reason- 
able creatures ” It is well also that the young 
gentleman should learn a trade, “ a manual 
trade, nay, two or three, but one more partic- 
ularly ” and not so much for the trade’s 
sake as for useful diversion in his leisure houis 
Throughout the whole work there is repeated 
counsel to consult the interests, taste, inclina- 
tion, and capacity of those who are taught, 
to treat them with consideration and kind- 
ness, and to make their education more of a 
natural enjoyment than an unwelcome task 
Yet the principal ideas are the training and 
discipline of man’s natural powers through 
the formation oi propei habits, ratlier than 
through the acquisition of knowledge, and 
the insistence that man is fitted by lus facul- 
ties for a life of moial usefulness rather than 
for a life of inquisitive research into all that 
IS knowable 

As alieady noted, the Thoughts concerns pri- 
marily the education of a gentleman, and nearly 
all Locke’s writing on education has the gentle- 
man in mind It is interesting, however, to 
discover that while holding the post of Com- 
missioner of Trade and Plantations he drafted 
a scheme of Working Schools ” for the chil- 
dren of paupers The plan was prepared in 
order to relieve the burden of maintaining 
poor families at public cost, but was never ])ut 
into practice JEW. 
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LOG COLLEGE — A term frequently ap- 
plied to institutions of higher learning erected 
on the frontier of American civilization during 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
Such institutions were usually of academic or 
secondary grade, but frequently developed into 
institutes of collegiate grade The most not- 
able of these was the institution founded by 
Reverend William Tenant, a Scotch Presbyterian 
divine, at Ncshaming, near Philadelphia, Pa , 
m 1726 The school grew out of the instruc- 
tion which Tenant gave his four sons Oppo- 
sition from the authorities of the Presbyterian 
Church sprang up, when Tenant and his foui 
sons became adherents of Whitefield and the 
“ New Lights ’’ mov(*ment While the “ T^og 
College ceased to exist at Tenant’s death 
(1746), the controversy which he initiated and 
his sons carried on resulted ultimately in the 
founding of Princeton University {q v ) 
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LOGARITHM — The common logaiithin 
of a number is the exponent by which 10 is 
affected to produce the number. Thus 10 * = 
100, hence the logarithm of 100 is 2 Simi- 
larly, 10® apj)roximat(‘ly, hence the 

logarithm of 2, to five decimal places, is 0 80103 
We indicate these relations by the following 
symbolism log 100 = 2, log 2 = 0 80103 In 
these cases we have taken 10 as the fixed num- 
ber to be affected by the exponent, but we 
might take other numbers, and in higher analy- 
sis it is more convenient to take a certain one 
which is represented by e, and which equals (to 
five decimal places) 2 71828 In general, 
therefore, the logarithm of a number is the ex- 
ponent by which a certain number (called the 
base of the system of logarithms) is affected 
to produce the number 


Use of Logarithms. — Logarithms are de- 
signed to aid in numerical calculation. Since 
10“ • 10^=10“+‘, we see that the logarithm of 
a product is equal to the sum of the logarithms 
of the factors This is evidently true if we 
take another base than 10, since e“ • e^=e“'^^ 
and so for any other number than e. Likewise 
we have lb“-i-10‘= 10“-^ and (10a)^=10-L 
Hence if we have a table giving the logarithms 
of numbers, and the numbers corresponding 
to the various logarithms (the antilogarithms, 
as they are called), we can reduce the operation 
of multiplication to that of addition, division 
to that of subtraction, raising to powers to 
that of multiplication, and extracting of roots 
to that of division In engineering work, and 
indeed wherever extensive computation is 
needed, logarithms are an important aid The 
increase in numerical tables of late years, the 
remarkable development of the calculating 
machine, and the improvements in graphic 
methods, have tended to restrict the use of log- 
arithms somewhat 

History of Logarithms — The exponential 
relation which first suggested logarithms was 
doubtless a relation known 

as far back as the time of Archimedes {qv). 
By the end of the fifteenth century it was 
r(‘cognized that, m a scries like 2, 4, 8, 16, 32 
• • the product of the second and third terms 
is the fifth (2+3 = 5) Chuquet (1484) speaks 
of it, and says, in his quaint French “ En 
ceste consideracioii cst manifeste ung segret qui 
est es nornvres proporcionalz ” The principle 
IS more clearly stated by Stifel (1544), but it 
had already appeared in print in such woiks 
as those of Ulichtoveus (1510), Clrammatcus 
(1518), Rudolff (1526), and Gemma Frisius 
G54()) After Stifel’s work appeared, the 
significance of the jirmciple, as he elaborated 
it, was noted by several writers, including 
Tartaglia, Ramus, Schoncrus, Suevas, Clavius, 
and Peletier Thus the fundamental principle 
was known long biffore the need for logarithms 
led to their final realization It was the great 
development of trigonometry, beginning with 
Regiomontanus in the fifteenth century, that 
created the demand that brought about the 
invention The necessity for handling the 
large numbers found in the series of natural 
functions rendered some improvement in cal- 
culation necessary, and it was this need that 
develop(id the new system 

It is possible that the first idea of a tabular 
arrangement may have occurred to Jost Btirgi 
(Justus Byrgius), a Swiss mathematician At 
least we infer this from a statement made by 
Kepler in 1627 He constructed what was 
essentially a table of antilogarithms, which was 
published some years after John Napier issued 
his Mirifici Loganihmorum Canonis Descripko 
(Edinburgh, 1614). The first mathematician 
to recognize the great value of Napier’s in- 
vention was Henry Briggs, later Savilian pro- 
fessor of Geometry at Oxford He visited 
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Napier in 1615, and suggested the practical 
value of 10 as a base of a system of logarithms 
Napier had not used this base, nor had he used 
the base of the so-called hyperbolic (natural, 
Naperian) logarithms, which were mventeil 
by John Speidell (New Logarithm, London, 
1619) The logarithms of Napier are con- 
nected with the latter by the relation 

logn a = 10* log, 1 0*- 10^ log e”, 

where log„ai8 the logarithm of a in his system, 
and e is the base of the syslem invented bv 
Speidell 

Logarithms immediately attracted wide atten- 
tion Vlacq published some extensive tables 
at (Jouda in 1628; and these were reprinted 
in England in 1631 Faulhaber printed some 
tables at Frankfort, in his work on engi- 
neering, in 1630; and by 1646 the subject had 
found a place in a prominent English arith- 
metic (Hartwell’s edition of Recorders Ground 
of Artes)^ 

Logarithms in the School — The practical 
use of logarithms is easilv taught, and from the 
standpoint of difhcultv there is no reason whv 
it should not enter into the curriculum of th(‘ 
elementary school There is, however, the 
(question of the need for the subject that mav 
be felt by the student Logarithms are means 
to rapid approximate calculation, thev aie 
indispensable to successful work in trigonometry 
and its applications, and thev are helpful in the 
jiractical computations of mechanics and en- 
gineering Thev are not. however, practically 
used in ordiiiarv business life, and the fact that 
thev require a table renders them unavailable 
foi mere occasional comjuitations The pupil 
does not, therefore, experience a need for 
logarithms in the elementary school, at. least 
as the subjects are arranged in the United 
States to-day If computations in plivsics and 
mechanics should enter earlier in the American 
high school, the subject could easily be taught 
in the hrst year (the pupil’s ninth school year), 
and with the growth of industrial classes this 
will probably come to be the case For the 
high school course in mathematics leading to 
advanced work, however, there is at present 
no reason for thinking that the subject should 
be presented until the need is felt in trigonom- 
(‘try Indeed, for the industnal classes the 
slide rule (see Mechanical Calculation) will 
probably take the place of logarithms to a large 
degree, although, being based upon the latter, 
these will need to be taught to some extent in 
any case D E S 

LOGIC — The science (or art) of correct 
thinking All schools of logicians would prob- 
ably formally agree in this definition It does 
not, however, imply anything concerning the 
nature of thinking, ancl hence nothing con- 
cerning the criterion of its correctness Since 
modern philosophy has had for one of its chief 
])oints of debate the nature of thought, and the 


relation of thought on one hand to existence ana 
on the other hand to knowledge, the matter of 
the scope, limits, and purpose of logic have been 
thrown into the greatest uncertainty, not to 
say confusion By a curious way, this result is 
largely the work of Kant, who himself pro- 
claimed logic to be the one instance of a per- 
fected and completed self-inclosed science By 
logic he had m mind formal logic, or the logic 
of reasoning resting on the canons of identity, 
contradiction, and excluded middle; essentially 
as formulated by Aristotle But Kant him- 
self introduced the conception of a type of 
thinking which was not merely formal, but con- 
stitutive m some respects and regulative in 
others, and thus brought the nature of logic 
within the region of disputed questions in epis- 
temology 

Antiquity — Logic was first recognized as a 
branch of the higher education at Athens 
in the period subsequent to Aristotle The 
founding of the philosophical schools in the 
fourth century, and the ‘‘ analytical ” in- 
quiries of Aristotle, afforded the picconditions, 
the one provided the earliest institutional 
teaching of academic rank, the other first 
gave to logic formal existence as a science But 
It was in an altered and much simplified form 
that the logic of Aristotle finally became es- 
tablished — probabl} during the course of the 
second centurv — as one of the ciicle of studies 
(cyicv/cAai iraiBcla) which every liberally educated 
Greek might be presumed to know 

A long process of intellectual and educational 
differentiation, during which Greek philosophy 
reached and passed its zenith, issued in the 
gradual detaidimcnt of distmcl disciplines 
The separating out of logic from the common 
content exhibits recognizable stages (a) An 
implicit logical discipline had lam embedded 
even in tlic ancient “ music,” which was es- 
teemed by the Greeks and defended by Plato 
expressly on the giound of its value in organ- 
izing and regulating the mental life (b) The 
fraginentarv logical methods practiced, and 
probably to some extent formally taught, by 
the younger Eleatics, the Megarians, but above 
all by the sophists, rhetors, and by Socrates, 
provided instruction and exercise in logical 
argumentation, the educational effect of which, 
direct and indirect, was undoubtedly great 
(c) Mainly through the instrumentality of 
Socrates and Plato, the sophistic movement 
of the fifth century clarified itself, issuing in 
the settled opposition of rhetoric and philos- 
ophy, which thereafter remained the staples 
of higher education down to the close of the 
Graeco-Roman period (d) Latci , at the hands 
piimarily of Aristotle, philosophy received 
articulation into the disciplines which have been 
permanently recognized The position ac- 
corded to logic, that of a propaedeutic to phi- 
losophy, on the ground that it deals only with 
the form or method of knowledge, was decisive 
in determining both its content as a science 
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and its status as a subject of instruction until 
well into the modern era With the exception 
of the ontological implications of the work on 
the Categories and commentanes thereon, it 
consistently excluded metaphysical questions 
Its instrumental character, moreover, cooper- 
ated with the internal relations of content to 
fix its position as one of the group of prepara- 
tory formal disciplines, later distinguished as 
the trivium (e) With the post-Aristotelian 
subdivision of the whole of philosophy into 
logic, physics, and ethics, the content tradition- 
ally known in modern times as formal logic 
became a subordinate part of the first division 
under the name of dialectic But the coinci- 
dence of formal logic and dialectic was not at 
first complete For the Stoics, whose influence 
was paramount in further determining the 
form in which logic passed into education, 
first divided logic into rhetoric and dialectic, 
distinguished on purely external grounds as the 
arts of continuous discourse and of discussion, 
and then divided dialectic into the doctrines 
of thought, or meaning, and words (in res, 
quae diCAintur, et vocabula, quibus dicuntut, as 
Senecji expresses it) The former alone cor- 
responds, roughly, with the formal logic of 
later times Hence the dialectic of the Stoics 
included much which was later assigned to 
grammar. Formal logic never quite freed 
itself, however, from entanglement with ques- 
tions of language, a fact for which Aristotle 
must share the responsibility, since in the De 
inter pretat tone, extensively used as a text in 
the Middle Ages, he fails clearly to distinguish 
between the thought or judgment and its ex- 
pression in language Further evidence of 
the dominant influence of the Stoics appears in 
then important contributions to the termi- 
nology of the science (including the name 
‘‘ logic ”), in the permanent retention of a num- 
ber of their distinctions and divisions, and 
in the instances of historical connection be- 
tween the introduction of the study of dialectic 
and contact with Stoic philosophers or writings 
Two virtually opposed conceptions of the 
aims and scope of logic, which profoundly 
affected both its future development and its re- 
lation to education, were present in germ from 
the outset On the one hand, Parmenides, in 
explicitly recognizing the distinction between 
knowledge and opinion, laid the foundation 
for the conception of logic as an objective 
science embracing the methods of attaining nec- 
essary truth, on the other, his follower, Zeno, 
in contenting himself with exhibiting the con- 
tradictions to which the tenets of their op- 
ponents led, inaugurated the treatment of 
logic as an instrument of controversy Par- 
menides’ principle that what can be thought can 
be, i e that truth and reality are to be deter- 
mined by consistency or the necessary in 
thought, found further development in the 
Socratic discoverv of the universal element 
in knowledge, forming the content of a defini- 


tion, in Platons principle that universal and nec- 
essary knowledge presupposes immutable being, 
and in Aristotle’s formulation of the prin- 
ciples of theoretical demonstration (airoSei^is) , 
Zeno’s employment of the principle of contia- 
diction with a polemical aim led to the eristic 
of the Megarians, to the forensic argumenta- 
tion and sophistic dialectic of the sophists 
and rhetors, and to the rhetorical logic of later 
times 

The two conceptions are not as such mutually 
exclusive, the factual divergence arises from 
the supplanting of the theoretical by some 
practical aim, historically they have been on 
the whole antagonistic, and have tended to 
displace one another Their neaily parallel 
development maybe traced, as indicated, down 
to the decline of Greek thought in the Mace- 
donian period, aft(*r which logic as an instru- 
ment of the disinterested determination of 
truth fell into abeyance until the revival of 
learning and the biith of the modern era 
Aristotle marks the turning point The cul- 
mination in him of the development of logic 
as an objective science was followed by its 
complete subservumev to practical aims For 
while the elder Peripatetics maintained the 
distinction between apodictic and dialectic, 
it proved to be barren, since thev failed to 
grasp the distinctive character of logical 
thought; and, with the Stoics, who transmitted 
logic to the Grceco-Roman curriculum, eviui 
the distinction disappeared In the Organon 
both conceptions receive their just dues 
Apodictic (with syllogistic), the method of 
strict syllogistic demonstration proceeding froM 
proved premisses or from self-evident^ first 
principles {Prior amd Posterior Analijtics), 
IS fundamental, and is opposed to dialectic 
in all its forms Yet dialectic as such is not 
to be rejected, but distinguished as legitimate and 
illegitimate, and to the foimer is assigned the 
place of a subsidiary art In his Sophist, Aris- 
totle credits Zeno with being the “inventor” of 
dialectic, meaning tlierobv “ the art of arguing, 
not from true premisses, but from premisses ad- 
mitted by the other side” (Burnet) Aris- 
totle’s own treatment of dialectic, in the Topics 
and elsewhere, is a comprehensive critical 
presentation exhibiting the historical prog- 
ress Properly, dialectic is an auxiliary logi- 
cal method, viz the critical examination of 
the truth of an opinion bv means of discussion, 
involving the viewing of it from all sides, its 
insufficiency arises from its proceeding from 
merely probable premisses, or commonly 
accepted opinions, instead of from premisses 
which have been shown to be true, it therefore 
yields at the best only probable conclusions 
Sharply distinguished from legitimate dialectic 
is the perverted or rhetorical dialectic which 
dims, not at discovery of the truth, but merely 
at victory over an opponent Still further 
removed from the conduct of discussion for 
theoretical ends are the degenerate types of 
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dialectic known as (1) rns7/c, which is unduly 
contentious and satishod with the mere sem- 
blance of victory, and (2) sophistic, which im- 
plies the deceptive use of logical foiaiis, ])ai- 
ticularly of concealed fallacies, with a view to 
creating the false appeal ance of knowhalge, 
for the sake either of reputation oi of pecuniaiy 
gam 

With the decline in theoietical mteiests and 
in constiuctive powei m the Hellenist n peiiod, 
the prolonged conflict hetwemi ])hilosoj)hv and 
rhetoric, of which the ojijiosition Ix'tween 
apodictic and dialectic maj" 1>(‘ legaidi'd as a 
piincipal phase (the incomplet(‘ diffmiMitiation 
IS manifest, not without iionv, in th(‘ (‘hum of 
Isocrates, rep(‘ated later by (Quintilian, that 
ih(‘toric is jihilosopliy, as W(‘ll as a complete 
education, and giv(‘s an a(U‘(iuat(‘ insight into 
liuman affairs, while Aiistotle, by shaiplv 
distinguishing th(‘ two at tli(‘ sann' tim(‘ that 
h(* taught l)oth, jiri'paied tlie wav foi tluai 
dehnite separation), culniinat(‘d so fai as the 
(jieek schools weie tonceined, h'axing rh(‘toii( al 
logic and th(‘ individualistic svstians of inoials 
as the princijial iepies('ntati\ (‘s of pliilosophv 
The same* doininanc(‘ of jnaclKcd aim^ which 
nariow(‘d logic to the a/s i nid/ e\toli(‘d 
bv (.hc(‘ro, favoied tlie assembling of the ( on- 
stituent discipliiH's of ‘‘ (‘iieveliear’ or g(‘i)(aal 
education in comiamdious foiin Th(‘ lost 
work of A alio, Disci plmm mn Iiliii non in, 
which apjiaientlv epitoini/aai the eont(‘nts of 
the cuiient (ii(‘(‘k ('du(‘alion, was th(‘ fust (*n- 
(‘vclopedie woik in Latin ]hi(weli(*al (‘du- 
cation, th(' piecuisor of tin' ciuiKulum of the 
S(‘ven Liberal Aits {q c ), giaduallv establislad 
itself throughout th(‘ Cl la^eo- Roman waiild, 
including the pagan and Chiistian schools of 
Vlexandria Hy th(' tune of (Quintilian it 
moi(‘ (Jehmtelv attained the status of a ])io- 
piedeutic to jirofessional studv, wh(‘ther of 
rhetoric, philosoiihy, medicine, oi jui*is])iu- 
dence Though the list of tin* libeial arts did 
not become linallv fixiai in pi(‘in(‘di(w al 
tunes, logic in the foim of dialectn usually 
apjieared as one of the disciplimas of tin* enc\ c- 
hcal curriculum Both (Quintilian, in his 
account of orhis die doclrniiv, and Seneca 
( Ep 88) omit it bv nani(‘ But th(‘v prob- 
ably (‘onsidered it as iiH'rgial with ilietoric, if 
so, the fact is a significant comment an on 
the educational jiosition of logic at tin' tinu' 

The cont(Uit of the dialectic of the (uaso- 
Ronian cuiTiculurn can be onh conjecturalh 
inf(*rred, and with much uncei taint v, fiom (1) 
the lat(‘i Latin manuals, piobabh based to 
some extent on (Leek models, and (2) tlie cui- 
rent logic of the philosophical schools, paiticu- 
larly that of the Stoa It inoliablv included 
the principal topics found in lat(‘r foinial logic, 
presented in the most elemental v and formal 
manner But it should be borm‘ in mind that, 
while the constructive studv of logic, so long 
as it continued, must always ha\e been con- 
fined to the esoteric cncle, large' numbers oi 


students m all the univt'rsities of the (jra»co- 
Roman world, inciuding, after c 100 b (' , the 
whole bodv ol the eiihebes, attended less 
technical lectuivs, which, however, provided, 
certainly in many cas('s, a much more adequate 
treatment of logical doctrines than did the dia- 
lectic of the later piepaiatoiy curnculum 

Middle Ages — WIk'u education passed 
into the custodv oi (.diristian institutions, tin' 
principal task, ra'xt to that of educational or- 
ganization, was the appropriation and trans- 
mission of an already e\oIved educational 
content In tins jirocess, dialectic, destined 
later to become the chu'f disci jdine of the 
trivium, was slightly broadened bv the partial 
i(\stor‘ation of its Aristotelian form IVo 
modiiications made })y the Stoics, their treat- 
ment of the liy])oth('tical svllogisrn as typical, 
and tlieir reduction ol the categoiies to four, 
failed to pass into the nu'du'val tradition On 
the other hand, th(‘ really imjiortant labors ol 
Tlieoplnastus and hmd('miis in developing the 
tlu'oiy of h;\ pothetical and disjunctive svl- 
logisrns, ])or(' p('imanent fruit But this ad- 
\ance fell within tin* Aiistotelian franu'woik 
'rin* d(‘hnitn(' inclusion ol diah'ctic in tin* 
eiimculuin of tin* Se\ (‘ii Jnberal Aits insui(*d 
It a pi'i’inaiK'nl ])lac(* in iiH'dn'val (‘ducation 
Liitil the niiddh' of tin* twc'lfth cemtuiy, its 
content leinaiin'd iinalteK'd as hxed bv a 
limit (‘d number of t('xts The or'igin and scope 
of Un'se texts rnav be })ii('ffv indicated (n) A 
h'ss widely known somce ol sonn* importance 
was the sfiuiious thud book, attach(‘d to the 
l)c dog mate Platoins of Apuhaus, a north 
African ihetoiician of tin* second century, A d , 
entitled D( phdosop/na intionalis, which th(*re 
IS internal evidence to show was industriouslv 
consult'd bv ('afiella It is a strange magma 
of Stoic and Peiipatetic logic, the discussion 
includes cati'goiical and hvpothetical judg- 
ments, qllantlt^ and (piahtv and parts of jii’o- 
j)ositions, then opjiosition, con\eision, and 
coiiti afiosition tin* pi(‘dicabl(*s (the Aristo- 
t(‘han list), the three JdguK's of svllogisrn (the 
addition of the Louitli Ligure was first as- 
crib(‘d to (Jah'ii, on the aiithoiitv oi Aver roes, 
in the si\t(*enth centuiv),the nineti'cm moods 
of Theophrastus, and indirect jiroof (h) The 
infliK'ntial I ntiodm hon to tin Categories of 
Aiistoflc { Eisagoge) bv Ihirjilnr'v (282-304), 
a Aeoplatonic commentator on Aristotle, 
should b(‘ assigned to the medieval t(*xts, 
siri(‘(' its ('ffect on ('ducation fi'll sul)se(|uent to 
l('^ translation into Latin In Boethius The 
(‘labor at (‘ discussion of the jiK'dieables {qinnqiu 
ro(es), as ti'iiding to ('(piatt* all logical juoceduie 
with division into jioints of view, add(‘d materi- 
ally to the piepornlei anc(' of tin' 7'opics and of 
tin' rneK'lv formal and diak'ctieal character of 
('arlv medieval logic (c) The fragment, 
Pinicipia dialecticir, attributed to 8t Augus- 
tirn', which fornn'd part of an unfinished 
encyclopedia ol the liberal arts founded on 
Xhirao's Disci plimr and begun in 887, wais v(^ry 
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limited in content, and owed its vogue as a 
text mainly to the ecclesiastical prestige of its 
author It delmes logic as scioitin bene chs- 
putandi, and contributed its shaie to the 
rhetorical tendon ci(\s of medieval logic The 
pseudo-Augustinian text, ('aiegorur dccon rr 
Aiistotde dcccrptd, a contemporaneous work, 
was conhned to a translation, paiaphiase, and 
commentaiv Its educational impoitanci* lies 
laigc'lvin the fact that, Alcuin horiowed from it 
neaily one half of his dialogue' on Dudectfc 
{(I) Th(‘ most (‘xtensiv(‘lv used of medieval 
t('xts on logic, and often tlu' only text used, 
was the* Dc d/r/Zeebm, for ming the fouith book of 
the* tantastic alk'goiy of Martianus (’apella, 
(*ntitl(‘d the Marnagr of Meicury <tnd J^hi- 
lologij Written m nortln'in Africa, r 420, 
this was the fust encyclopedia of the* seven 
liberal arts which has been pi (‘served (mtirc* 
The plan of the work was taken liom Vaiio, 
while its content was compih'd iiom vaiious 
sources, the part on dialectic Ix'ing drawn mainly 
from Apuleius and Vaiio It, ])iesi‘nts several 
additional f(‘atuies familial in latei formal 
logic Definition, division, and partition, uni- 
vocal and equivocal, cat(*gorematic and syn- 
(;at(‘gorematic tc'inis, th(‘ t(‘n categoin's of 
Aristotle, cat(‘gorical and conditional syllo- 
gisms, the forniei in umet(‘(‘n moods, th(‘ latt(‘i 
in the hypothetical and disjunctue forms and 
moods With the exception of tallacK's, no 
chief part of (‘arlv rnedn'val logic is now want- 
ing, and, as against the Stoics, theie aie the 
minor restorations of Aristotle already indi- 
cated (c) Much the most jirolific contnbufor 
to the stock of medieval t('\ts on logic was 
Boethius (c 4S()'524), “ the last of the hnirned 
Romans,” (Sandys) whose niiineious translations 
and comnn'ntaries transmitted to th(‘ Middle 
Ag(*s the Orj7n?/ea of Aristotle Unfoit iinately 
the versions of the more important tr(‘atis(‘s, viz 
the Prior and Posterior Analiftics, th(‘ Topics, 
and the Sopfiistici Elctidii, remained unknown 
until about the middh' of the twelfth centiiiv, 
while those which early pass(*d into tfie service 
of the schools, because thev had b(‘(‘n provided 
with commentari(\s, viz the versions of the 
Categories, the De interpietationi , and the 
hhsagoqc of Porphvry, together with the coi- 
responding commentaiK's, including that on th(‘ 
Topica of (4c(‘i’o, and the oiiginal logical ti(*a- 
tises of Boethius, all on tin' whole tend(‘d to 
accentuate the interest in mei(‘lv formal dis- 
tinctions rath(‘r than to broaden the scope of 
logical inquirv and instruction There is 
one conspicuous exception Porphyry, m the 
first paragraph of the Kisagoge, quite inciden- 
tallv, b(‘ it r(‘maiked, raises tin' logico-rneta- 
phvsical (pK'stion respi'ctiiig the i(‘al existence* 
of geneia and specnxs which chanced to ])ro- 
voke the great nn'dieval controv('isv betwta'n 
the realists and nominalists as to the natUK* 
of universals ( D (^issiodoius (e hSh-c oSO), 
who, aftei s(‘i\ing tin* Ostrogothic dyiiastv 
thiitv v(‘ais, foiind(‘d two rnonastern's and 


devoted the remainder of his long life to Chris- 
tianity and to the preservation of pagan learn- 
ing, and Isidore (c 570-630), Bishop of Seville, 
both pi’oduced encyclopedias of the seven 
liberal ails which greatly promoted the in- 
troduction of the (dassical disciplines into 
Chiistian education and further determined 
their (‘arly medieval form One half of tin' 
De artihii.s (u disciplinis liheralium litteraruw of 
Cassiodoriis, writt('n m 543-555, is devoted to 
diah'ctic, while the De arte dialeetica of Isidore' 
forms, with rhetoric, Jhiok II of the Ongmes 
or hjtijtiiolognv the hist encyclopedia in th(' 
nnxh'rn si'iisc* Cassiodorus’ Dc dialeetica is 
a confused compilation, derived principally 
from Boethius, A]nileius, and Poiphyry, but 
chaiacb'iized bv tin* prominence given to 
dehnition, the syllogism, and jirobable reason- 
ing, / ( to the parts ol logic most serviceable 
in ihetorical argumentation Isidore’s trea- 
tise*, which IS mainlv" a patchwork of verbal 
leprodiictions from ( 'assiodorus, was laig(*h" 
i(*sj)onsd)lc for transmitting to the medieval 
tradition the rhetorical elenn'nts in Cassio- 
doTus which an* not found in (’apcdla 

The abo\(‘ body of t('\ts in school logic, 
together with th(‘ dialogue' De dialeetica of 
Alcuin {( 735~S()4), the* jiertinent chaptei in 
the De eJeriroi inn iiistitntione of Hralianus 
Maui us (c 776 -S5()), and the (ierman tians- 
lations of ('apella anel Boe'thius by Notkei 
Labeo {d 1022) ol the* monasteiy of St (bill, 
constitut(*d throughout the eaily medieval 
centuries a ix'latively hxe*d apjiaratus for logical 
instruction 

PVom the middle of the sixth centurv to the 
use of the umvei'sitK's in the* twellth and thir- 
t(*e*nth (‘('iituiK's the* monastie*, cathedral, anel 
colh'ge* scheiols were in control eif higher educa- 
tion Throughout this period dialectic ste'adilv 
rose in educational irnpentance Its utility in 
the defense of (’hristian doctrine was early 
manifcxst, and as the* gre'at jiioblem of oigamzmg 
the faith of the (diinch into a lational system 
prc'ssed for solution and diew to itself all the 
intellectual energies of the time, logic became 
not mt'iely indis])ensable, it was supreme 
Thus a twofold characteristic of the position 
of dialectic in the (liieco-Boman period is 
repeat(‘d it was now the instrument of theol- 
ogy, as it had been that of oiatory, and now, 
as then, it was wholly enlisted in tin* seivici* 
ot piactical aims, since it was devoted to the 
organization and defense of a hxed traditional 
content, rather Ilian to a disinterested in- 
(juiry into a body of objective truth It was 
natural that in a theological age the artes ser- 
inomcales of the tiivium should be more highly 
esteemed than the artes reales ot tin* quadriv- 
lum (a circumstance possibly not unconnected 
with the fact that Alcuin wrote on the trivium 
only), and within the triAuum itself, while 
grammar long held undispiitedly tin* first plac(*, 
and rhetoric and diah'ctic contended for the 
second, latei dialectic hist dehnit(‘h tiiumjihed 
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ovei rhotoric, and thou hiiallv poiK'tiatod (‘von 
grammar with its own principles, forcing upon 
It its tciminology, and con vci ting it into a 
speculative scieno(‘ {littvui snrdcfint, logica sola 
placet, John of Salisliuiy) Accordingly, a1 
leading monastic and cathe'dral schools, such 
as Pans, Toms, Rhciins, (diaities, Fulda, 
Reichonau, and St Gall, jiarticularly aftci the 
intellectual awakening winch began with the 
eleventh century, the study of logic, including 
disputation, was pros(‘cutcd with much zeal 
and enthusiasm, and claim(‘d an cvcr-incrcas- 
ing allotment of time Aftei the rise of scho- 
lasticism, the leaders in the famous contiovcrsy 
ovei the substantial existimcc of umversals, — 
l^riugena, Roscelliniis, St Anselm, William of 
Champeaux, Ab^^larcl, Albert the (ireat, 
Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and Occam 
{qq n ) were ipso facto immeised in problems 
which were at onc(‘ logical and metaphysical, 
yet on the whole tlu‘ Aiistotelian tiadition 
which excluded logic from philosophy lemained 
unshaken (ierbert (r 950-1003), mastei at 
Rheims and at Pans, and latei elevated to th(‘ 
papal chair, and Gilbert de la Poiree (c 1075- 
1154), chancellor at Chartres, aie examples 
of celebrated teachers of logic whose logical 
writings (De rationahs et rati one uti and De sex 
pnncipiis respectively) (*xhibit the pr(‘ vailing 
interest in the ontological implications of logical 
problems, and yet (widently are not designed 
to mark any depaiturc from the time-honored 
separation of logic from philosophy The 
lattei work, in fact, was later frequently in- 
cluded 111 th(‘ earliest Latin editions of the 
Organon 

Coincident with the intellectual expansion 
of the twelfth century, and contributing largely 
to it, was the lemarkable discoveiy, by the 
Western woild, of the remaining woiks of 
Aristotle The Venetian translation by Jaco- 
bus C3eiicus (1128) apparently did not at once 
become* generallv known Adam du Petit- 
Pont discussed the Prior Analqtics as eailv 
as 1132 But it was Theodonc of Chartres 
(whose Heptaienchon, comjileted in 1141, con- 
tained all of the Organon except the Posterior 
Analytics and the second book of the Prior 
Analytics) who first introduced the long foi- 
gotten logical treatises into the schools This 
we know on the authority of John of Salisbury 
(Metalogicus, 1159), who also ex])lains that the 
Posterior Analytics were omitted bi'cause of 
their difficulty It is clear that he was ac- 
quainted with the whoh* of the Organon 
Gilbert cites the Analytics as g('nerally known, 
while his pupil, Otto of Fieising (d 1158), 
introduced the recovered ti(‘atises into Ger- 
many, possibly in the Boethian veisions 
By the middle of the twelfth century, accoid- 
ingly, the newly discover*ed and more important 
part of the Organon, consisting of the* Topics, 
the Prior and Posterior Analytics, and the 
Sophistici Elenchi, had become wid(‘ly known 
Thereafter, for centuri(‘s, the two groups of 
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th(‘ logical w<‘ie distinginshed ;js nova 

logica and veins logica And on tin* addition 
of the Physics, Ethics, and Metaphysics, about 
1200, the “ new Aristoth* ” was n'cogmzed 
Latin translations from th(‘ Arabic (or Arabic 
through Syriac) vcnsioiis of the Greek originals, 
which had found then wav into Eurojx* on the 
Moorish conquest ol Sjrain, — translations 
which weie produced by a college of tixansla- 
tors at Toledo, and included also the (‘xtensue 
commentaries ol Avicenna, Averioes, and 
otheis - weie in tin* fust half of the thiiteenth 
century a \er\ iiiqroilant although not pure 
souice of fuitlnu knowledge of the Aristotelian 
writings Lat(‘i Latin versions, made direct 
from the Gr(‘{'k, were rightly legarded by the 
great medieval Aristotelians as tin* more 
trustworthy 

It is not surprising that tin* (‘fleet produced 
upon tire medn'val mind of the twcJfth and 
thirteenth ccmtiiries by tin* “ lu'w Arnstotle 
was almost startling Jhit the widening of 
the intellectual horizon, and tin* fuitlan stimu- 
lus given to lh(‘ ali(‘adv o\(‘i -subtle t(‘nd(‘ner('s 
of thought, did not jnoduce a change* of atti- 
tude Ac(iuaintance with tin* Aiistot(‘lian 
apodictic, with th(‘ })iincij)les of t li(‘()i(‘tical 
demonstration and of the ultimate self-d(*- 
pendence ot thought, K'sulteai rather in merely 
adding to the resourc(‘s of th(*ological argument 
and in carrying to conqrletion the scholastic 
(*difice Tire organization of (‘ducat ion wit- 
n(‘sscd, however, one general effect of sorm* 
consequence* Gradually, in addition to the 
traditional liberal arts, jrhilosophy came to 
be recognized as in’oviding a se'cond stage in 
the prepaiatory training for theology 

The founding of the uni\ (‘isities (q v ) 
brought with it the* ajrotheosis of logic The 
curriculum of the faculty of arts, latei called 
the faculty of jrhilosojrhv , because of the com- 
manding position oceujued bv logic and phi- 
losoyihy, was at the* outse't a continuation on a 
slightly higher plane of the aits curiiculum 
of the monastic and cathedial schools The 
comparative ne‘glect ol the artes reales, already 
noted, on the whole* continued, notwithstand- 
ing the stirrings of a ne*w^ sei(*ntihe interest 
manif(*st m such sporadic phenomena as the 
appearance of a Rogeir Bacon m the thiiteenth 
(‘(‘idury, classical studievs, d(*s])ite‘ the* vigorous 
de*fe'nse of the ^‘authors” as against tlie arts 
at Gharties and Orl(‘ans (He*nii d’Ande*h, 
Battle of the Seven Liberal Arts, c 1250), failed 
to gain a foothold, rh(‘toric languished, and 
grammai became* (liale'(*ticiz(*d , the* Iron’s share 
of the cuiiiculum ac(*()rdingly f(*ll to logic and 
philosophv^ and if we* conside*! that the nu- 
me*Tous minor Aristote*han treatise's in natural 
philoserphy w(*r'e* at that time regaided as a 
cemstitii(*nt paid of jrhilosophy coordinate 
with (*thics and metaphysics, it would be 
hardly tero much to say that, for the space of 
a ce*ntiiry and a half following the triumph 
of Aristotle at Paris, as signalized by the uni- 
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vcrHity statutes of 1254, logic and philosophy 
between them coinpnsed nearly tlie whole of 
the arts curriculum at the northein umvei- 
sities. The tune allotted to logic, including 
disputations iqo), appaiently ranged at diffei- 
ent universities and at differt*nt times from a 
maximum of about three quaiters of the 
whole (University of Toulouse, tinu^-table of 
1309, exclusive of grammar see Paetow) to 
a minimum of about one thud (Leipzig, 
tinie-tabl(‘ of 1519 H(‘e Noiton) Tlie t(‘xt- 
books on logic ])iesciibed in tin* various uni- 
versity statutes r(‘giilaily inclu(l(‘(l both the 
“ new ” and the ‘‘old” logic, tlu‘ lattei always 
embraced the Eirngogv of Porphyr^ , as well 
as tlie (]ategort>es and On Iniei prdation of Aiis- 
lotle, and frequently also the* Divisions and 
Topics of Boethius, and the aS/ i Principles of 
Gilbert do la Pori^e But tlii' difhculty of 
thes(‘ treatises for youtlis of fouitec'ii calhal 
into existence a large numb(u of adaiitations 
and abridgments, bv far th(‘ most edebrated 
of which was tlie Siiinniiihv lognales of Petius 
Hispanus (d 1277), now known not to have 
been a translation fiom th(‘ Greek of Psellus, 
but itself th(‘ original of the Gieek Synopsis^ 
etc , of Georgios Scholaiios (ltt)0-1454) This 
work nugned in tlie schools loi two and a half 
centuries, and passed thiougli innuineiabl(‘ 
editions Tin* tiist six tiactat(‘s sunimanze 
the logical tr(‘atises of Aristotle and lioethius, 
i c the main body of logical doctiiiu's known 
by the middle of th(‘ twedfth c(‘ntuiy, now 
designated as logica aiitiqua, wlieuais the 
seventh tiactate, eiitith'd De let ininor iiin pio- 
pnctatibus (Parva Logicalia), s('t.s foith a gioiq) 
of modern additions, distinguish(‘d fiom th(‘ 
fon'going as logica moderna The contiml 
of the Parva Logicnlia offered a jireinomtoi y 
symptom of the coming excesses of scholastic 
thought It presented a liody of foimal 
logical distinctions, seini-giamniatical in chai- 
actei, and i (‘(jailing vividly the AStoic doctiiiu' 
of words (s(‘(* above) When tin* jiu'stige of 
Aiistotle began to wane in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, logic yielded something of its jiosition 
in the curriculum to other subjects, but the 
real loss lay in the incqiK'iit decadence, in tin* 
over-refinement of concejitual distinctions, t})e 
quibbling subthdies which latei bi ought such 
discredit to the schoolmen In tlie last phase 
of medieval logic, accordingly, a pi ton formal- 
ism divorced from the test of fa(;t exhibited 
those excesses which led to the imnitable 
revulsion 

Modern Era — The modern era begins with 
the recovery of the self-dependence of thought 
The new spirit manifested itself in the i ejec- 
tion of authority and tradition, in the free 
appropriation of the treasuios of antiquity, 
in the new interest in nature, and in the search 
for knowledge by direct and disinter(*sted 
inquiry. The share of logic in this movement 
was not primary, but a consequence of the new 
attitude in metaphysics and ejiisteniology 


The result was none the less important, the 
way was opeiu'd to lestore to logic the character 
ol a theoretical science, and eventually to 
raise it to the position of a constituent part 
of philosophy itself Yet these changes came 
but slowly, and, down to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, they were reflected in academic practice 
only after th(‘ir consummation in the world 
ol l(*tl(‘rs 

A (listiiiclion should be recognized between 
th(‘ moK' el(‘m(‘ntaiv instruction in formal 
logic, which has Ix'cn provided foi throughout 
th(‘ modern period in th(‘ curricula of the upper 
forms of lugh(‘r schools (gymnasia, lyc6es, and 
(jolleges) as well as in universities, and the 
larger ti’eatmont ol logical problems in advanced 
university coiusi's In the former the an- 
cient and m(‘(iieval ti'aditions long maintained 
thems(4v(‘s without radical innovations, in the 
latter, the development of logical doctrin(‘8 
followed t]i(‘ main cun cuts of modern philos- 
ophy in th(‘ rationalistic, (‘inpincal, and criti- 
cal directions, but ju'odueed only an indirect 
and v(‘ry hrnit(‘(l eff(‘ct upon instruction It 
should also b(‘ rcniark(‘(l that the relative jrromi- 
nenc(‘ of logic in the modern as comparaal with 
the m(‘dieval cunieulurn has b(‘en inevitably 
gr(‘atlv rc'duced 

Th(‘ lu*st n'fonns were thoS(‘ attempted by 
humanists of lli(‘ early Brmaissance Their 
attacks were (lir‘(‘cted against the suinmulist 
logic and in general against the scholastic 
Aristotl(‘ The eliaiacteiistic levival of classi- 
cal authois asssumed in then hands the foim 
of a K'storation of the Bornaii rlietoiical logic 
Th(‘S(‘ feat 111 (‘s are variously exhibited by Valla 
(1407-1157), whose ti'xtbook, DialecticcB dis- 
pulaliones contra A) istotelicos, first printed in 
1499, IS based on Gicero and Quintilian, and 
IS at once a scicnha rationahs et sermomcahs , 
by Agiicola (1442- 1485), wlio sought to attain 
from Aiistotl(‘’s own wrutings a purer Aristote- 
lianism, and whose rhetorical De inveniwne 
dialedica, drawn fiom Aiistotle, C5ceio, and 
Quintilian, was praised and laid under contiibu- 
tion by JMc'lanchthon, by Vives (1492-1540), 
a true modern, in whose Pseudo-dialekUker 
(1519) the sins of the scholastic logic are re- 
lentlessly ex])(jsed, and whose encyclopedic 
woi’k, De disci phnis (1531), contains a strong 
plea for a yjurely formal logic freed fiom 
metaphysics and based on th(‘ nature of 
thought, bv Ramus (1515-1572), the “ Ab6- 
lard of French liumanisni ” (Ziegler), whose 
Aiumadvcrsi07ies tn dialecticam Aristotelis (1534) 
sought the reform of logic by taking, not the 
Organon, but the innate logic of the human 
mind, as the final authority, and whose Insti- 
tutiones dialecticw (1543), going back to the 
(Ciceronian ars disserendt, merged logic with 
rhetoric, and introduced an order of topics 
long followed in the handbooks, viz Ft I, 
De invenlione, treating of the concept and 
definition, and Ft II, De judicio, treating of 
judgment, syllogism, and method; by Melanch- 
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thon (1497-1560), who brought Luther to 
consent to a new Aristotle m education, who 
included the trivium in the Saxony School 
Plan for Latin schools (1528), which laid the 
foundation for the modern German gymnasium, 
and whose widely used compendia on logic 
{int al y De dialeciica hbn IV, 1528, Erotemata 
dialect ices, 1524) became the basis for many 
logical textbooks attempting to reconcile Aris- 
totle with the Ramists and humanists It was 
{lerhaps symptomatic of the general antago- 
nism to Aristotle that Ramus’ really unim- 
portant attempt at a reform of logic enjoyed 
so great vogue The Ramist stronghold was 
France, where a long and bitter coniiict raged 
between the Ramists and Antiraniists, but, 
favored by Johann Sturm (qv), whose care- 
fully organized and historically influential 
Strassburg curriculum included dialectic in 
the two upper forms, Ramism spread into Ger- 
many, while among the evidences of its in- 
troduction into England arc the traces of its 
influence on Milton’s Tractate on Education 
It was not finally displaced until superseded 
by C’artesianism 

The recovery of an objective logic, aiming 
solelv at determining the truth, came in princi- 
ple with Francis Bacon and Descaites With 
the former, the emphasis is upon the control 
of thought by fact, with the latter, it is upon 
demonstration by the necessarv implications 
of concepts But the influeiic;e of neithei upon 
instruction in logic was direct or immediate 
Bacon’s insistence upon oliseivation of the 
actual course of nature, his contention that the 
syllogism could represent no moie truth than 
the experiential knowledge contained in its 
component ideas, found expression m the 
realism of Ratke {method m nova) and (yomenius 
(Great Didactic, which provided foi logic in 
the curriculum of the Latin schools), while 
his elo(|uent advocacy of the primacy of in- 
duction, and his services, following upon 
Roger Bacon, da Vinci, Telesius, Galilei, and 
others, in advancing the formulation of its 
principles, were a potent stimulus to the future 
development of inductive logic, and contributed 
in a quite incalculable degree to the promo- 
tion of its studv. Descartes’ own Drscours 
de la inModc, indeed, appeared in French 
secondary curricula afttT the opening of the 
eighteenth century, ])ut of far gi eater iinpoi- 
tance for logic was the production by two 
Cartesians, Arnauld and Nicole, of the cele- 
brated Port-Royal La logiquc ou Vart de penscr 
(1662), which they based upon a tractate of 
Pascal This skilfully written handbook, which 
found high favoi in Fiance for neaily a centuiy 
and was translated into seveial foreign lan- 
guages, eombined D('scartes’ ruh's of method 
and views on knowl(‘dg(‘ with a simplified and 
modified Aristotelian logic 

Of considerable interest was the methodologi- 
cal effort made at this time to deduce the con- 
tent of logic from fundamental principles, or. 


at least, to organize its mateiial under the laws 
of thought regarded as postulates The first 
example is the Cartesian Geulincx, who sought 
(Logica fundamentia, etc , 1698) to construe 
logic by recognizing affirmation as its specific 
principle. Leibniz, as is well known, added 
to the principle of identity that of sufficient 
reason, declaring these to be the highest 
principles of knowledge Later, Reirnaius 
(Vernnnftlehre, 1756) and Twesten (Logik 
Analytik, 1825), among others, made systematic 
efforts to exhibit logic as the theoiy of the 
application of the principles of identity and 
contradiction to concept, judgment, and infer- 
ence The laws of thought have come to be 
regarded, in a sense not often adequately de- 
fined, as the supieme piincijiles of formal logic 
The ontological or metaphysical logic of 
Kant and his successors, which for the first 
time since the Dialectic of Plato exalted logic 
to the position of the fundamental philosophical 
discipline, was limited in its effect ui)on in- 
struction to the advanced umveisity couises 
of the critical idealists and then followers, and 
to the remote but not unimjioitant, neo- Hege- 
lian movement at Oxfoid, from which issued 
Wallace’s translation of The Logic of Hi gel, 
Jiradley’s Principles of Logic, and Bosanquet’s 
Logic, or the Morphology of Knoivledge, woiks 
which, diiectly and indir(*ctly, have extuted con- 
siderable influence upon the content of lecent 
English and American unuersity courses and 
textbooks 

The development of imluclion through 
Newton’s Regulcc prefixed to the Frincipia, 
llerschel’s Discourse (1832), Whewell’s Phi- 
losophy of the Inductive Sciences (1840), Mill’s 
A System of Logic (1843), and Jevon’s Princi- 
ples of Science (1874), led to another line of 
influence on academic instruction (’onceivcd 
on broader philosophical lines were the im- 
portant and educationally influential woiks, 
all entitled Loqik, of Lotze (1843), Sigwart 
(1873-1878), and Wundt (1880-1883), which 
combined with elaboiate expositions of the 
methodologv of scientific research a teh'ological 
idealism that sought to recover the historical 
form of the concept of evolution Plnlosophi- 
callv much less important, but ser\ing as the 
mod(‘l for in numerable English and Amei'ican 
textbooks, was Hamilton’s ultra-formal logic 
(Lectui'cs, etc , 1859-1860, followed by Mansrd, 
Proleg Logica, 1851), winch presented the 
Aristotelian anal 3 dic from the Kantian stand- 
point, treated concejits as fixed products to 
be mechanically combined and separated by 
thought, and proposed the quantification of the 
predicate, leading the way to symbolic logic. 
The mathematical or svrnbolic logic intro- 
duced by Boole (The Mathematical Analysis 
of Logic, 1847), which treated the proposition 
as an equation, thus laying the foundation 
for a logical calculus similar to the mathematical, 
and which was espoused by De Morgan (Formal 
Logic, 1847), Jevons (The Substitution of Suiii- 
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1869), and Venn {Symbolic Logic, 1881), 
has not been academically of great significance 
It may be remarked, in conclusion, that the 
detached presentation of formal logic in aca- 
demic courses is yielding to the inclusion of 
the essentials in the larger treatment of the 
general principles of knowledge 

W S. H 
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LOGICAL METHOD — The plan of })ro- 
cedure in developing school subjects may follow 
tlie sequence characteristic of an adult’s think- 
ing, in which case current pedagogical theory 
denominates it a logical method, or it may 
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proc(»ed by the more ludimcntary and tentative* 
units of a child’s comprehension, in which case 
it becomes a psychological method. For ex- 
ample, in the subject of primary arithmetic 
the child may first master the topic of notation 
and numeration, then addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, and fractions in the or- 
fler named , or he may learn as much of any or 
all of these topics as his immediate needs de- 
termine in the first attack, taking up the same 
topics again more thoroughly with each recur- 
ring presentation until each topic is thoroughly 
comprehended In both types of treatment 
the final outcome is the same, the peda- 
gogical distinction arising out of the differing 
modes of approach Strictly speaking, a 
psychological j)lan is rational from the child’s 
point of view, and a logical method is psy- 
chologicall}^ natural to an adult The pupil’s 
last view of the subject through the psycho- 
logical plan of attack ought, then, to correspond 
With the adult’s logical way of viewing the 
held. 

Young children should at first be taught 
through a psychological procedure, one that 
adjusts to tlicir own outlook and experience 
Instruction will then be more vital, but tin* 
teacher needs constantly to keep in mind that 
the final point of arrival should bring the cliild 
to see Ins experience in the perfected logical 
arrangement of a mature scientific mind wliicli 
takes account of all the facts and classifies 
accordingly The traditional plan of schools 
is to proceed by the logical ord(‘r, pedagogical 
reform lays emiihasis on the psychological 
order, the actual effect in current practice is 
a modified })sycliological order It is not always 
easy for the* individual teacher to keej) in in in cl 
what has been covered by a strictly psychologi- 
cal plan, it IS still more difficult for the co- 
operating teachers of a graded system to know 
what a given instructor has accomplished foi 
the child In consequence there is a tendency, 
after several special treatments of a topic, to 
assign the thorough mastery of a topic to a 
given grade in ordei that responsibility foi 
thorough work may be fixed at a given place, 
and that the tendency toward scattering and 
fragmentary lesults which accompanies a 
strictly psychological arrangement of the coursi* 
of study may be overcome Sucli a moic 
manageable, mixed order is, however, domi- 
nantly psychological in its progression H S. 

See Teaching, Method of; Method 

LOGISTICA. — See Arithmetic, JIistouy 

OF 

LOLLARDS’ SCHOOLS. — See Dissenters 
AND Education. 

LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILL 

— A coeducational institution chartered in 1851 
as the Illinois Liberal Institute The present 
title was adopted in 1899 Preparatory, col- 
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legiate, theological, and music dojiartmcnts are 
maintained The entrance requirements are 
fifteen units The courses m the college are 
divided into four groujis, classical, modern, 
social science, and philosophy, leading totin' A.H 
degree, and science, leading to the BS The 
Divinity School confers the degTce of B D 
The faculty consists of fourteen members 
The enrollment in 1911-1912 was 92 

LOMBARD, PETER THE. — See Peter 

THE L()MB\RD 

LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 

See London, University of J D 

LONDON, EDUCATION IN. — Historical 

— The history of London education tor four 
hundred years is succinctly summarizc'd in one 
of the earliest documents relating to it (c 1118), 
the introduction to the Life of Becket, wiitten 
by Fitzstephen, one of his clerks, who became a 
judge shortly after Becket’s death In London 
the three principal churches have famous schools 
privileged and of ancient prec'minence, though 
sometimes through jn'rsonal favoi to some one 
noted as philosopher more schools ai(‘ al- 
lowed ’’ The three principal churches to 
which these three schools w(*r(‘ attached wen* 
St Paul’s Cathedral, St Martin ’s-le-Crand 
Collegiate (Uiurch (now the (leneral Post 
Office), and St Maiv-le-Bow (dmreh, in Cheaj)- 
sidc, to be born in hearing of the Ix'lls of which 
constituted, till these modern days of din which 
drown all hells, the true differentia of a “ cock- 
nev ” or Londonei-born Many otlun churches 
have been queried as being those meant by 
Fitzstephen, the great Elizabethan antifpiaiv, 
Stow, in ins Suiveij going so absuidly wiong as 
to include St Petei ’s school, Westminster, when 
there is no trace of any school before 1880, 
and St Saviour’s Abbey, Bermondsey, where 
no giammai or public school exist('d at all Be- 
sides, each of these places was about two miles 
from London Fortunately a contem})oraiy 
document still extant at St Paul’s ])uts beyond 
doubt what the three schools were This is 
a writ of King Stephen’s brother, Henry of 
Blois, Bishop of Winchester, and acting Bishop 
of Ivondon duimg a yacancy of the s('t‘ fiom 
1138 to 1140, to the cha])tei of St Paul’s 
(’athedral and the Archdeacon of London com- 
manding them by tlu'ir obedience' that after 
three warnings they launcdi the sente'iice of 
excommunication against those who without 
a license from Henry the Schoolmastei jire*- 
sunie to teach anywhere in the whole city 
of London, except those who teach the schools 
of St Mary of the Arch (or “ bow ”) and St 
Martin’s the Great (or Grand) Just as the 
Chancellor of Notre Dame Cathedral at Pans 
always gave license to teach school, even when 
the School of Pans had grown into the Univer- 
sity with its many schools, so the schoolmaster, 
afterwards called Chancellor of St Paul’s, 


was th(* licensing authority (si'c Teachers, 
LiCENsiNd of) for schools throughout London 
St Martin’s-le-Grand was exempt because this 
was a collegiate church of canons like St Paul’s 
itself, founded before th(' Coiujuest, and en- 
joyed as all such collegiate churches of early 
foundation did, the right to keej) a school, 
probably by special Papal and episcopal privi- 
lege The church of St Mary-le-Bow, be- 
longing to the Archbisho}) of Canterbury, was 
exempt as such from the jurisdiction of his 
sutfragan and suboidinate, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and was, in fact, the seat of Archbishop’s 
•(’ourt, the Suprenu' Ecclesiastical Court of 
Great Britain, still called the Court of the 
Arches, from having been held among the 
arches on which (probably) the Church of 
the Arches or St Mary-le-Bow was built 

St Paul’s school was, however, undoubtedly 
the oldest, as it was also the first in London 
There can be little doubt that it was originally 
founded as part of the cathedral in 604 when 
King Ethelbert built '‘the church of St Paul 
the Apostle, in which Mellitus and his successois 
might have their Episcopal see,” and “added 
lands and possessions for the use of those who 
were the bishops ” But London underwent at 
least two, if not more, lapses into paganism, 
and whether we can date the continuous exist- 
ence of St Paul’s either as church or school anv 
earlier than 886, when King Alfred ‘ settled 
the borough of London,” and all the English 
turned to him, is doubtful The earliest known 
reference to the school is in a document- of about 
the year 1111, by which the bishop of London 
informed the dean and chapter that he had 
granted to Hugh the schoolmaster to hold by 
\irtue of the dignity of his mastership the house 
of his predecessor, Mastei Durand of the Chuich 
of the Belltower, and also the custody of the 
cathedral library, with the keys of the cup- 
boards by the altar which the bishop had 
ordered to be made for the books 01 St 
Martin’s-le-Grand school the only specihc 
mention ajiait from its appearance in connec- 
tion with the othei two is in a city letter-book, 
on Thursday b(*for(‘ 24 August 1295, when a 
cap or hat-mak('r of Fleet Street ('iitered into 
a recognizance to ])ay €5 to Master Hugh ol 
VVytington, schoolmasti'r of St Martin’s- 
le-Grand, which recognizance was afterwaids 
discharged wln'ii Hugh’s brother and executoi, 
Master .lohn of Whittington, acknowledged 
})ayment of the debt Nearly as scanty is the 
evidence as to St Mary-le-Bow school, consist- 
ing of three (‘iitries as to the appointment of 
its master in the Archbishop’s registers (1309, 
1353, 1399) 

Fitzstephen’s account of these three schools 
shows that they were of the highest grade, and 
indeed some authors have inferred from his 
account that they constituted a London Uni- 
versitv It IS evident that the boys began with 
the elements of grammar, studied the classics, 
learnt to mak(‘ verses, irnluding epigrams; 
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^hen proceeded to rhetoric as in the rlndoric 
schools of Greece and Rome, and to loj^ic, which 
was destined in the Universities almost to 
quench the classics altogether. At St Paul's 
school, the City School par excellence^ Thomas 
Becket as a boy and youth learnt the elements 
of rhetoric and logic whi(;h he perfected as a 
young man at Pans University (arm t ft igitur 
infantwe (under 7), puentioe (7 to 14), et 
'pubertatis (14 to 18), do mi paUrnae ei m scholia 
urbis decurais, Thomas adolesce us fact ns studini 
Farisiis) Not only ar(‘ we told what they 
learnt m school, but what their games were 
On Shrov(‘ Tuesday, tin* (hirnival, the boys 
brought their hghting cocks to the school, and 
the whole morning was given up to watching 
them fight In the afternoon they w(*nt to 
Smithficld, then a “suburban “ open space, and 
played football, each school having its own 
game, and the elders and magnates looking on 
got as excited as they do nowadavs over the 
games When it froze they skated, and in 
summer evenings they walked out to those 
famous wells, Holywell, (derkenwell, and St 
Clement’s Danes 

Unfortunately, we have no such illuminating 
document as this about St Paul’s or any other 
London school from the days of Becket to the 
days of (’olet We know that about 1198 the 
endowment of the school, which seems to have 
consisted of nothing but a school and the 
master's house given to Mastei Hugh, Becket ’s 
master who had succeeded Master Durand, who 
had been master at least from 1098, four acres 
of land at Fulham and the tithes of Ealing and 
Madeley, was largely increased Bishop Rich- 
ard PitzNeal found, when he b(‘cam(‘ bishop 
m 1189, that the mastership enjoyed almost an 
empty name, with no, or, at least a very mod- 
erate, endowment, and so he added some two 
hundred acres of land and the tithes of Hois(*l 
In 1205 a change took place which reacted un- 
favorably on the school The canon-school- 
rnastcr changed his title to that of Cdiancelloi, 
and in accordance with a decree of a Lateran 
C'ouncil, thenceforth devoted himself to th(‘- 
ological teaching and the Chancelloi’s theo- 
logical school, taking the endowment for that 
purpose. (See Chancellor’s Sc hools ) The 
school proper, the grammar school, was rele- 
gated to a deputy appointed bv him, called no 
longer simply schoolmaster, but the grammar 
schoolmaster, who was also a canon and ap- 
pears to have had no endowment beyond the 
school and house, except probably a payment of 
only £2 or £3 a year from the Chancellor 
The cathedral statutes codified aliout 1294 
mention only that the “ Chancellor appointed 
a Master of Arts to the grammar school and is 
bound to keep the school in repair ” He must, 
therefore, have been dependent almost entirely 
on tuition fees. This accounts for an interest- 
ing entry in the register of the almoner of St. 
Paul’s, who had tin* charge of the choristers 
who were boarded in a house on the north side 


of the cathedral and attended the grammar 
school for their literary, as they did the song 
school for their musical, training The almoner 
writes m 1345 that “ If the almoner does not 
keep a clerk to teach the choristers grammar, 
the schoolmaster of St Paul's claims 5s a year 
for teaching them, though he ought to ask noth- 
ing, because he keeps the school from them as 
the treasurer once alleged before the Dean and 
chapter is to be found in ancient deeds” — 
an entire mistake on the treasurer's part 
The choristers at all events received a good 
education, as an almoiKT m 1329 gave them by 
will his books, including his best “ Hugucio and 
the big and little Priscian, Isidore’s Etymology, 
all his grammar books, and in addition his 
books on Dialectic and Natural History, in 
order that they might be lent to boys apt for 
learning (ad scolastizandum) when they leave 
the almonry”, also books upon medicine and 
civil law So, too, in 1313 and c 1405 bene- 
factors gave sums of money “to the pooie* 
choristers of Panics towards their exhibition 
in the University ” 

In the absence of cathedral documents, de*- 
stroyeel paitly in the hre of London, but more 
by the carelessness of the custodians, we learn 
little about the schoed In 1394 we find the 
three old privileged schools asking the king to 
prevent the Lord Mayoi and aldermen fiorn 
supporting “ certain outsiders, pretending to 
be mastei s in grammar but having no sufficient 
knowledge in that faculty, who taught general 
(? e public) grammar schools in the city m 
deceit and fraud of the children, to the great 
prejudice of the King’s lieges and the juris- 
diction of Holy Church ” As in the case in 
the (k)mmon Pleas about Gloucester Grammar 
School in 1410 it was stated as a matter of 
common knowledge that the schoolmaster 
of St Paul's (4aimed a monopoly of school- 
keeping in London, they no doubt obtained 
what they wanted We find, however, in 1419 
a payment ordered by the Treasurer of the 
Exchequer of £4 11. 6| to the master of the 
grammar school at Cornhill for the board, 
teaching, and maintenance of a royal ward 
By Feb 1, 1425, John Seward “ scolemaister ” 
wrote a book of the muniments of the paiish 
of St Peter's, ('ornhill, a copy of which is in th(‘ 
Gildhall A need for more schools than the 
three must have been felt, as in 1441 the 
Bishop of London, the chief authority over 
St Paul's school, sanctioned the appropriation 
to the Hospital of St Anthony in Thread- 
needle Street of the church of St Benet Fink, 
which stood next door to the hospital, for the 
endowment of a free grammar school, free from 
tuition fees, in the hospital A little later 
it was connected with the University by the 
grant to Oriel College of lands for exhibitions 
there of boys from the school In 1446 further 
competition of unlicensed grammar school- 
masters had taken place, persons not suffi- 
cientl}'' instructed, jiresuming to hold “ com- 
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muno gramor ncoles ” in great (l(‘C(*it of their 
scholars as also of the friends t hat put tliein to 
school So the King directed the Archbishop 
and Bishop of London to provide a remedy, 
which they did by directing that there should 
be five schools only, the three ancient ones, 
one in St. Dunstan’s-in-the-Kast, and St An- 
thony's 

The opponents of monopoly, however, met 
this by a petition to ParlianKuit next veai ])re- 
sonted in the names of the four jiarsons of All 
Hallows the Great, St Andrew’s at Hoi born, 
St Peter's, Cornhill and St Mary Colechuich, 
the latter being schoolniastei of the Hospital 
of St. Thomas of Aeon (St Thomas a B(‘cket) 

The full wise and discreet Commons ” were 
asked “to consider how London was the com- 
mon concourse of the land wherein is gieat 
multitude of young people not only nativ<‘s 
but from many other ])arts ol the land some 
for lack of schoolmasters in their own country 
for to be informed of grammar theie, some for 
the great alms of lords, merchants, and others 
Therefore, it was expedumt that in London wena* 
a sufficient number of schools and good in- 
formers in grammai, and not loi th(‘ singular 
avail of two or three ])ersons giievously to 
hurt, the multitude of young peo])le of all this 
land For when' there is great numbei of 
learners and few teachers ami all the learneis 
be compelled to go to the same few b'achers 
and to no other, th(‘ masters wax iich in inoiu'v 
and the learners poor in learning as expt*ri(‘nce 
openly showc'th against all virtue and order ol 
wele publik,” the Commonwealth So the four 
asked that each of thi'in might set u]) a “ scole 
in the same science ol grainei ” in his jiaiish, 
the master to be appointed and iemo\(‘d In 
the parson and his successors Tlu* pi'tition 
was granted “ The King willc that it be do 
as it IS desired,” but so that it be done bv the 
advice of the Ordinary (th(‘ .Jiidg(‘ of piimarv 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, / c tin' Bishop of 
London, or the Archbishop of (’anteibuiv) 
The saving clause was probably fatal Tlu're 
IS no evidence of any of the four schools, except 
St Peter's, Cornhill, above mentioned One 
of the parsons, that of St Andrew’s, Holborn, 
died next year, another, the parson of All 
Hallows, the year after St Thomas’ Hos- 
pital was surrendered to Henrv Vlll in lodcS 
It was bought by the M(*rcers’ (\)m])anv, 
the richest of the London (hty ('ompann's, 
whose hall stood next door, threi' yeais aflt'i- 
wards in 1541. The King sold it lor £969 subject 
to the condition that the Company should keep 
three chaplains to pray foi his soul, and a fiee 
grammar school with a sufficient mastei to 
teach twenty-five childri'ii and scholars freely 
(i e. without tuition b'cs) forevei The Mei- 
cers' Hall now stands on the site and the school 
IS still maintained But tlu' fact of Henry's 
making it a condition, i c imposing a trust 
to keep the school in 1541 is the only circum- 
stance known from which it can be inferred 


that an\ school existed in the hospital befoie 
its dissolution As thi're is no trace of a 
school in the extant hospital registers the prob- 
abilities against any school having been set 
uj) before 1541 are very great The absence 
of four schools wholly supported and entirely 
under the rule of four parish parsons cannot 
b(‘ supposed to have been a great loss to learn- 
ing That 8t Paul’s School contiiUK'd to 
flouiish appears from its master James Garnon 
being given the degree of Mastei in Grammar at 
Oxford in 1449, and fiom a mot of its “ Hehole- 
mavster ” on the sudden beheading of Hastings 
by Richard III in 1458 being reporti'd by the 
chroniclei Hollingshead But it is evident that 
St Anthony’s was a serious rival and probably 
a superior rival In 1472 we find the learned 
Selling, Piior of ('anterbury, getting as head- 
master of C’anterbury School one who had 
lately taught grammar at Winchest(r and St 
Anthony’s, London, and Winchestei was then 
focih' princeps of English schools 8tow, who 
seems to have been himself a boy at 8t An- 
thony’s, mentions as of his own lemembrance 
among its scions 8ii Thomas More, the authoi 
of Utopia, Lord Uhancelloi and peisecutoi ol 
Piotestants, now beatified as a Roman maitvi , 
who would have boon theri' about 1485 The 
“ Master Nicholas ” who was master there in 
1494-1495 was probably Nicholas Holt, one 
of the most famous schoolmasters of his dav 
Nicholas Heath, aft ei wards Bishop of Worces- 
ter, Archbisho]) of York, and Loid C’hancelloi 
under Queen Mary, was there about 1509 
John Whitgift, Archbisho]) of ('anteibury and 
foumh'r of the veiy flourishing school at C’roy- 
don, a contemporary of 8tow’s, went theie 
about 1537 

Meanwhile John C’olet, who is said, though 
not on any fiist-hand authority, to have liim- 
self been a bov at St Anthony’s, lefounded and 
le-endowed 8t Paul’s School (8e(* foi more 
detailed statement Uolet, John ) The chief 
nov(*ltv in the new school was the large 
number of boys to be taught and the gieat 
inciease in tlu' salaries of the masters, the high 
master being gn en £34 13 4 as against the 
£10 given bv Wykeham to the Headmastei 
of Winchester m 1382 and the £16 provided for 
the Headmastei s of Eton and of St Anthony’s 
111 1443 and 1446 respectively Also it was the 
first school, not in which Greek was taught, 
but in which the statuti's mention it Among 
the early pupils of the “neve scole of Poules” 
were Leland, the first and one of the most famous 
of English antiquaries, William Paget, who man- 
aged to remain m favor and power as secretary 
of state under Henry Vlll, Edward VI, and 
(Jiieen Mary, and as I^ord Paget of Beaudesert 
was the ancestor of the Marquis of Anglesey 
But th{* school does not seem to have kept 
up its reputation after Lily’s successor and 
soii-in-law Thomas Righteous, or Rightwise 
as it was commonly sjK'lkd, took ovei the 
school in 1532 8tow, who went to St An- 
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lliony’s about that y^‘ar, n'oalls how Wiv di.s- 
])utations of the London scdiolarh, which wc 
haw took place in Hcck(‘t’s day and which weic 
expressly directed by a fourteenth eentinw 
statute of St PauLs School to be held in 
logic and philosophy at St Bartholomew V 
on St Bartholomew’s da}^ and to be determined 
at Holy Trinity Priory ” still continued in his 
time 

Education suffered no loss at all events in 
London, as is too often represented, by the dis- 
solution of monasteries The only school w'(‘ 
know of in connection with any monastery, and 
that not for monks or taught by monks, was 
in the monastery, now the Almonry Gram- 
mar School at Westminster (see Westminster 
School), and that so far from suffering from 
the dissolution, was put on a much larger and 
better basis in consequence of it After, but 
not because of, the dissolution we find two 
joint foundations of schools and almshouses, 
founded, one by Sir George Monoux, a Lord 
Mayor, at Walthamstow, anothei, specially 
praised by Stow, at Ratcliffe, then on a country 
road which under the name of Ratcliffe High- 
way, became a byword as a dangerous slum 
The dissolution of the monasteries, however, 
led indirectly to the foundation of that which 
became one of the largest and richest schools 
in London, Christ’s Hospital (see undei Hos- 
pital Schools) in 1553, and half a (rentuiy latm 
of Charterhouse (qv). The school disputa- 
tions were, according to Stow, rcnew^ed in 
King Edward’s day in the cloister of Chiist’s 
Hospital, where the best scholars, still of St 
Anthony’s School,” says the patriotic Stow, 

were rewarded by bows and arrows of sihei 
given to them by Sir Martin Bowes, gold- 
smith ” The revival, however, could not have 
taken place under Edward VI, as (’hrist’s 
Hospital was only legally founded on June 20, 
1552, and was only entered on in Novembei, 
1552, and Edward died in January, 1553 It 
more probably took place under Mary Any- 
how it failed, owing to the quarrels between the 
boys, those of St Paul’s calling the St Anthony 
boys pigs, and St Anthony’s calling the Paul- 
ines pigeons, and proceeding to questions in 
giaminar they usually fell from words to blows 
with their satchels full of books many tiihes 
111 great heaps So finally they were restrained 
with the decay of St Anthony’s School ” But 
in another place Stow attribute's this decay 
lo the Hospital being “spoiled” wdien one 
Johnson, the schoolmaster, became prebendary 
of Windsor But m both, Stow’s memory w^as 
at fault. Under Edmund Johnson, in the hrst 
years of Elizabeth, St Anthony’s was at the 
height of prosperity On Sept 15, 1562, 

“ there set out from Mile End 200 children of 
St. Anthony’s School, all well beseen and so 
through Aldgate down Cornhill . . to the 
Friars Austin ” (next door to St Anthony’s) 
“ with streainers and flags and drums beating,” 
very much like the famous Montern at Eton 


{q r ) Tins too in spite of an edict by the Lord 
Mayoi in 1561 “ foi the staying of all school- 
masters and teachers of youth within this city 
from making of any more musters or open shows 
of their scholars . in rich apparel or other- 
wise, either on horseback oi on foot, on pain of 
imprisonment ” Johnson, who was a scholar 
of Winchester, only became a canon of Windsor 
m 1560, and died in 1562 

What caused the decay of St Anthony’s 
School was not its masters, but the setting up 
on a far larger site and in much better buildings 
and with lai’ger endowments of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, by the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company, whose hall was on the ojiposite 
side of the street to St Anthony’s. (See 
Merchant Taylors’ School ) 

Almost at the same time, 1560, the impetus 
given to Westminster School by the lefounda- 
tion of the (h^llegiate (Church, and ifs new 
statutes given by Queen Elizabeth, in wdiich 
the school was connected wuth CJirist’s Church, 
Oxford, and Trinity, Cambridge, almost as 
Winchester and Eton with N(‘W Colh'ge, Ox- 
ford, and King’s, ("ambridge, cut into tin* aris- 
tocratic elements of St Anthony’s and St 
Paul’s. St Saviour’s Grammar School, South- 
wark, set up by the parishioneis in connec- 
tion with the old Priorv (*hurch of St Maiy 
Overy, also in 1560, which also adajrted C’olet’s 
St Paul’s school statutes, cut off a suburliaii 
source of supjilv, while a patent was grantt'd 
for a grammar school at St Dunstan’s in the 
west in 1562, though it had no endowment 
Outer J.(Ondon was now being endowed with a 
ring of grammar schools Kmgston-on-Tham(*s 
obtained a new charter lor its ancient but jier- 
haj)s decayed gi’ammai school on March 1, 
1561 St Olave’s, Southwark, set uj) a sep- 
arate grammar school of a lower kind on July 
29, 1561 llighgate Grammar School was 
founded b}^ Sir Roger Cholmeley, chief Baron 
of the Excherjuer, under a patent of May 6, 
1565 Through the master being also in- 
cumbent of Highgate C'hapel the school liad 
in 1819 fallen into a purely elcmentar}^ school 
taught by tli(‘ sexton. It was reviv(‘d in 1832 
and is now om* ot th(‘ gi'cat schools of London 
wrtli 455 boys, of whom 86 aie boardias Har- 
row (q V ) was founded in 1571 In 1574 at 
St Peter’s, (’ornhill, the parishioners paid £20 
a year to the parson to provide a curate and 
also to pay for “8 pooi’e chyldren to be taught 
li'cly in the gramnu'r Skole called the Ly- 
brary ” At (hoydoii a school and almshouse 
foundation was founded by Archbishop Whit- 
gift in 1599 and flourished considerably up to 
1750 when it, too, fell into practical abeyance. 
It was revived by the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners in 1875 and is now divided into a 
Grammar School with 290 and a Middle School 
with 310 boys 

The Elizabethan era in London schools was 
more particularly distinguished by the effort 
made for elementary education That there 
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was a great- deal of ek'iiientaiy edueatioii in 
the city parishes before tin* Reforination is un- 
doubted Chantry priests and parish cleiks 
taught schools like tliat described by Cdiaucei 
in the Priorefis' Tale, which, tliough attributed 
to a city in Asia, is obviously drawn from a 
Ijondon street, in which the “little clergeon ” 
and his “ felav\ ” learned to sing and “ could but 
small gramaiH' ” Rut tin' parish lecords 
hav(‘ disappc'aied At St Marv-at-Hill, wheie 
])re-Retorination ( duirchwai dens’ accounts 
have been pies(‘rv(‘d, we find John Northfolke, 
who leceived (is Hd for keeping the quere 
(choir) and the organs all the twehe days in 
(duistnias, had a ‘‘ skoh' liouse ” pio\ided foi 
him in th(‘ Abbot’s Inn, and was given ;ks 4(1 
for him “ and his company and th(' children 
when Master parson gav(‘ to them a playing 
we('k, t-o mak(' merry ” In 1517 a Welsh school- 
master was ])aid £8 10 a yraii foi teaching th(‘ 
childrmi then' So at St Marv Woolnoth, 
.mother Welshman, named Jones, was paid 
£() 10 loi teaching the singing children In 
1542 Pklmiind Bonner, the subsequent perse- 
cutor of Protestants, issued injunctions direct- 
ing ('very paison and chant rv priest in London 
“to instruct, teach, and bnng up in learning, 
the best y(' can, all such children of your paiish- 
loriers as shall come to you for the same, or at 
th(' least teach th(‘m to read English, taking 
modi'r'atelv ol then friends that may be able 
to ])av ” But it wnis not till Elizabeth’s reign 
that any organized efforts were made We then 
find in' 150S a schoolmaster in St Lawrence 
Jewry being orden'd to ‘‘avoid his schooU’ 
and after that, payments for a schoolmaster 
rhe school w'as often in the* belfry thus at 
St Ethelburga’s in 1589 “ n'ceived of Smythe, 
till' schoolmaster, for one year’s allowance for 
k(’e])ing school in tlu' belfry 1(L ^ At St 

Margaret’s Ni'W Fish Street, in 1595, Mr 
Philij) Manfn'ld, M A , to have the belfry to 
teach children in by consent of Parson Alton 
and the parishioners ” In 1604 t he parson him- 
self was to keep a school in the liellry and make 
satisfaction, if therv b(' any hurt by any dis- 
order of his scholars At St Peter’s, Cbrnhill, 
in 1609, the Parish Ulerk was allowed to teach 
in th(‘ belfry At St Botolph’s, Aldgate, in 
1596 the schoolmaster, “ using also the tiade 
of a chandler,” was chosen churchwarden 
At St. John Zachei’y in 1600 “ paid out about oru' 
Edward Laurence a schoolmastei 7s 2(1 ” 

The roign of Janies 1 was signalized by a fresh 
outburst of school founding in London, ( harter- 
house {q V ) being founded in 1611, followed by 
Dame Alice Owen’s School at Islington in 161:1, 
said to have been tounded in thanksgiving for 
a narrow escape from being shot by an arrow, 
Camberwell Cframmur School in 1615, Strat- 
ford-le-Bow in 1617, ami (Jodsgift (killege at 
Dulwich, a belated mutation of Winchester 
and Eton by Edward Alh'yn (7 r ), a successiul 
actor in 1619 This was the most ambitious 
of all arrd might have be(‘ri tin'll what it even- 


tually became through the growth of London, 
one of the first schools in London, but the 
founder mairied a second and young wife 
before the endowment was completed and its 
prosperity was delayed till reorganized in 1865 
and 1882 Now it maintains four schools, 
two for boys and one for girls, the former with 
67:i boys, of whom 150 are boarders, and is 
among the first of th(' university scholarship 
winning schools in England Alleyn’s School 
has also 600 boys 

The (fivil War almost stopped the growth 
of endowed schools in London and the neigh- 
borhood But Colfe’s School at Lewisham 
dates from the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell 
in 1656 The fire of London finally ended St 
Anthony’s Hospital School, which was never 
rebuilt after it Thenceforth there is little or 
no addition to the London secondary endowed 
schools An era of private schools, some of 
tlu'm extremely prosperous, began with the 
(hvil War, notably that of Farnaby (7 v ) and 
one John Milton, poet, also that of Thomas 
Singleton, expelled headmaster of Eton, who 
IS said to have had 350 boys in a school in 
St Mary Axe parish 

With the eighteenth century came the char- 
ity schools (qv), which were particularly 
successful, as they were particularly needed in 
London In that century nearly all the old 
schools suffered eclipse, save Westminster (7 v ) 
St. Paul’s in 1748 had fallen to thirty-five boys 
Not until they were refounded by the Endowed 
Schools and the Charity Commissioners under 
the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, did St Paul’s, 
St Olave’s, Highgate, ('roydon, Dulwich, or 
( ^amberwi'll recover the prosperity of the 
sixteenth centuiv Now St Paul’s, with its 
600 boys in its new arrd spacious realm at Ham- 
mersmith, can regal d itself as efficient as when 
it trained that brilliant controversialist, Thomas 
j\ Becket, or gave John Milton his bent to high 
themes of jioetry A P L 

See Arches, School of the. Cathedral 
Schools, Grammar Schools, Hospital 
Schools 

Present Position — The history of educa- 
tion in London during the last century coin- 
cides with th(' development of education in 
England generally, and will be found treated 
in the article on England, Education in 
Until 1903 education m the London area was 
administered by the London School Board 
In 1903 a special act was passed extending 
the provisions of the 1902 Education Act 
to the London County Council, a body which 
had been established in 1888 under the Local 
Government Act In 1889 the London County 
Council, like the other county councils, under* 
the Technical Instruction Act of that yeai, 
was allowed to shan* in the local adminis- 
Ir-ation of technical education and established 
t(‘(‘hnical institutes and schools of art of its 
own and aided the polytechnics and the othi'i 
institutions providing technical education which 
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had been established by voluntary agencies or 
by public subscriptions and which were under 
semi-public managenierit Eurthcr, the Lon- 
don County Council through the Technical 
Education Board aided the newly established 
“ teaching university ” of London and also the 
endowed and other secondary schools within 
the county. The aid given was restricted to 
subjects coming within the statutoiy definition 
of teclinical education Thus, the London 
County (^^ouncil had to a small extent taken pari 
in educational administration before the acts 
of 1902-1903 came into force on May 1, 1904, 
and unified local administration by transfeinng 
to the London County C'ouncil the powers and 
duties of the London School Hoard 

Powers and Duties of London County Coun- 
cil — The London County Council was estab- 
lished by the Local Covornment Act of 1888 
The administrative county covers an area of 
120 squaie miles This area includes the citv ol 
London, whose ancient piivileges letain their 
historic character and pow('r and whose admin- 
istrative system has been largi'lv left untouched 
The comity area also includes the ai eas of twenty- 
eight metropolitan lioroughs But tlie county 
area does not include a consKhnable number ol 
local authorities, wliose aieas, together with that 
of the London County Council, are popularly 
known as Gi eater London Th(‘ London C'Ountv 
Council IS the local edmaition authoiity through- 
out the whole of the administrative area of 120 
sciuare miles The eity of J^ondon and the 
metrojiolitan boroughs appoint two thirds of 
tlie managers of the (*h‘mentary schools within 
their areas, but they have no other duties or 
powers in respect of education 

Tin* liondon County Council consists of a 
chairman, nineteen ahlermen, and 118 council- 
lors (three ladies) The councillors an* el(‘cted 
trienniallv by hfty-mght electoral divisions 
one division, tin* city of London, liaMiig four 
iiK'inbers The Councirs powers, dutu's, and 
liabilities include hnaiice, mam drainage, paiks, 
liigliwavs, housing of the working classes, asy- 
lums, lie(*ns(‘s for music, daneing, and theateis, 
[)ublic health, local pensions, shop hours and 
shop seats, and a great variety of others, as well 
as those of tin* local education authority The 
('ouncil bv statute has also rights of represen- 
tation on the Metropolitan Water Board and 
numerous other authontic's of a specific eluirae- 
t(‘r The Council delegates many ol its powers 
and duti(*s to committees whose' “ orders of 
ref('r('nce‘ ” are partly ex(*cutive and partly ad- 
visory The magnitude of the (buncirs opera- 
tions may be gatheied from two facts — -it 
spends annually £10,000,000 sterling and em- 
ploys 45,000 servants and officers of all kinds 
The Education Committee, the only com- 
mittee of the Council which sits in public, con- 
sists of fifty members (thirty-eight councillors 
and twelve coopted) 

All matters relating to the exercise of the 
Council’s powers under the education acts, 


except the power of raising a i ate or borrowing 
money, stand referred by statute to the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Council, and the 
Ojuncil, before exercising any such powers, 
unless in their opinion the matter is urgent, 
leceives and consideis the icport of that com- 
mittee with respect to the matter in question. 
The Council may delegate to the education 
committee any of its poweis under the Educa- 
tion Acts except the power of raising a rate 
or borrowing money A large part of the powers 
and duties of the education committee are dis- 
tiibuted among the following subcommittees 
accommodation and attendance, books and 
apparatus, buildings, children’s care, elemen- 
tary education, geneial purposes, higher edu- 
cation, special schools, and teaching staff sub- 
committees It IS assisted m the administration 
of elementary education by 181 statutory bodies 
of managers for provided (council) schools and 
3.55 for non-pro vided (voluiitar30 schools, and 
in the management of its own secondary schools, 
training colleges, technical institutes, and schools 
of art bv advisory oi local subcommittees 
The Council also appoints representatives to 
serve U])on the governing bodies of all schools 
and institutions to which it maki's giants In 
the various branches of higher education the 
(^ouncil IS associated with several othei authori- 
ties, such as the TIni\(‘isity of London, the city 
comiianies, tin* govcining bodi(*s ol endowed 
secondary schools, and the governing bodies oi 
polytechnics and technical institutes. 

The Council spends annually about six mil- 
lions sterling on education — about £5,000,000 
on clementarv and £1,000,000 on higher As 
the i(‘ceij)ts Iroin government grants amount to 
about £1,000,000, an education rate of Ls. 9}d 
in the i)oun(l lias to be levied Tlie local edu- 
cation authority thus hears over 70 per cent 
of the cost of education, the national exchequei 
boaiing less than 30 jiei cent 

The administiative staff of the Council foi 
education consists of about 1000 officers, includ- 
ing over 100 ins])eetois and organizers There 
are four divisional inspectors foi higher educa- 
tion and twelve district inspectors for elemen- 
tary education, as well as organizers of domestic 
econoinv and needlework, manual tiaining, 
drawing, singing, trade schools, and children’s 
caie work 

The (’ountv of J>ondon is for administrate e 
piiijioses ((‘ducation) divided into twe]\c areas, 
to eacli of wliicli there are attached, with theii 
assistants one district inspector, one divisional 
coi respondent, who conducts the business of the 
local bodies of managers and associations of 
children’s care committees, one divisional su- 
perintendent, who deals with questions of school 
attendance, employment of children, and the 
assessment of charges for meals and medical 
treatment; one district organizer of care com- 
mittees 

Elementary Education — Of the public ele- 
mentary schools, 550 schools aie provided and 
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maintained by the London County Council, 
and 365 schools provided as to fabric bv religious 
and other organizations, but maintained by the 
London County Council The accommodation 
provided amounts to 711,000 places, and there 
are 650,000 children in average attendaruje 
The schools are open more than 400 half days 
per year, and the percentage of attendance' on 
roll averages 89.5 jier cent throughout the year 
Attendance at school is compulsorv be'tween 
the ages of five and fourteen The education 
given in both classes of schools is the same As 
a rule, the schools are organized in three dejiart- 
ments, for infants, boys, and giils Thc're are 
a certain number of mixed departments Each 
department has its own headmaster or head- 
mistress 

In addition to the ordinary elementary scliools, 
there are some forty central schools (lecently 
established) giving a superior elementary edu- 
cation for selected children who can lemain at 
s(!hool up to the ag( of fifteen Th(‘ pupils are 
selected from the ordinary schools between the 
ages of eleven andtwc'lve, and in a limited num- 
ber of cases in which financial aid is necessary 
bursaries will be awarded fiom the age of 
foul teen to fifteen and on(‘ half years (See 
Industrial Education ) 

Open-air schools have b(*(*n conducted on a 
small scale during the spring, suiniiK'r, and au- 
tumn months for pupils lik(‘lv to Ixuu'fit liom 
open-air treatment A number of playground 
classes have also been established in some of th(' 
poorest and most crowded distiicts of London 
Citrricalam — The elementary school cui- 
nculum, like that of elemental y schools els(‘- 
where, has been framed with the object of d(‘- 
veloping tlu' general intelligc'iice, character, and 
adaptability of the childrc'ii, and includes, in 
mldition to English, anthmetic, history, and 
geograjihy such subjects as moral instruction, 
nature study, physical exercises, oiganized 
games, swimming, donu'stic economy, and 
needlework for girls, and manual tiaining for 
boys Subject to a few geneial legulations, 
each head teacher fiames her (or his) own cui- 
riculum In the ceiitial sidiools th(' curriculum 
has an industrial or commercial bias 

Teachrng Staff —The teaching staff num- 
bers about 20,000 (men and women as three to 
seyen),some 14,000 of whom ai(' trained as well 
as certificated teachers. To fill tin* vacancaes 
which occur throughout the year in London 
County Council schools there is formed annually 
a list of students specially selected from those 
who will leave the training colleges at mid- 
summer The teachers on the list are appointed 
permanently, and arc allocated to particulai 
schools as vacancies arise 

Teachers in non-provided schools are ap- 
pointed by the managers of the schools, the 
appointment being subject to the consent of the 
Council, which mav be refused on educational 
(not religious) grounds Their salaries are 
paid by the London County Council With re- 


gard to salaries, security of tenure, ('tc , they aie 
ill the same position as tcach(‘rs in (knincil 
schools 

Promotion to the post of h(‘ad teachei is 
made from the ranks of the assistant teachers 
within the service, and for this jiurpose a pro- 
motion list IS formed Applicants for a place on 
this list must satisfy certain conditions as to 
service and qualifications 

The salaries paid aie set out b(‘low — 


]VU\j- 

Ml M 


£210 

3(K) 

400 

100 

225 

300 

200 

150 


1 Sahii\ as assistant j- £10 with minimum of 

Books and Apparatus — Head teachei s aie 
supiilied annually with lists containing par- 
ticulars of all the articles winch apjiear suitable 
for school use All liooks and school material 
aie su])])lied from th(‘ Council’s stoics on requisi- 
tion by a head teachei which as a lule is inad(‘ 
twice a year School lending hbraiies are also 
provided by the Council for the eiicouiageinent 
of home reading 

Social Welfare — The welfaie of the child 
engages much attention C’aie committees 
have been foimed in connection with eveiy ele- 
mentary school in London, and the membf'is of 
these committees (sonu' fiv(‘ oi six thousand 
voluntary woik('is) devot(‘ much personal 
SCI vice to the caie of the childn'ii Ab'als aie 
provided from th(' lates foi evt'ry necessitous 
child at an annual exjienditure of £80,000 
The numbt*r of childien on the necessitous list 
averages foi th(‘ whole year somt* 40,000 4 he 

average numbin of meals per child per w'cek is 
4 8, and the aveiage cost of the meal is 2 \Hd 
(food and piejiaration). (Se(‘ Food and Feed- 
iN(i OF School Children ) A laige nu'dical 
staff and service' is emploved by the' Council foi 
th(' medical insjiectioii of school children, and 
ai range'im'iits have been made with hospitals 
and with local associations of doctors for the' 
medical treatment of children suffering from 
aliments of the eyes, ears, nose, tin oat, and from 
ringworm The* medie'al stafl also deals with 
the cleansing of verminous school childien. 
Medical inspection is systematic, and some 
225,000 childien are inspected annually, the 
medical treatment scheme is yet incomplete 
So far some 25,000 chilelren annually are treated 
at tlu' exjiense of the rates (See Medical 
Inspection ) 
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The ('ouncil also aids various voluntary agen- 
cies which provide recreative facilities for chil- 
dren out of school houis and during holidavs 
Local juvenile advisory committees have been 
established in vaiious parts of Jjondon, with the 
object of finding suitable employment for chil- 
dren when they leave school and of looking after 
them and their interests when they obtain it 
F]fforts ar(‘ being made to organize on a sys- 
tematic basis the various voluntary agencies 
which have hitherto been engaged in finding 
('mployment for children on leaving school and 
to secure cooperation between the school caie 
committees and the juvenile labor exchanges 
(established liy the government T^arge pro- 
vision IS made m special schools for defective 
children of all kinds, — the blind, the deaf, the 
physically and mentally defective, and juvenile 
offenders 

Secondary Education — Organization — The 
(bounty Council maintains twenty secondary 
schools, with an attendance of 4500 pupils at a 
gross cost of £80,000 a year It also makes 
annual grants amounting to £80,000 to forty- 
two secondary endowed schools with an attend- 
ance of 15,000 pupils In addition to these 
two classes of schools there are forfy-fiv<‘ public 
or semipublic secondary schools neitlier main- 
tained nor aided by the Council which provide 
for 12,500 pupils, and at least some 9000 pupils 
arc known to be in attendance at schools con- 
ducted by individuals for private profit. 

The pupils in the majority of the public sec- 
ondary schools are of two classes, fee-paying and 
(in practice) scholarship holders, one of the 
conditions attached to the receipt of grants by 
secondarv schools from the Board of Education 
being that 25 per cent of the school places must 
be reserved for free education for elementary 
school pupils The fees charged range from 
C4 1.3 () to £12 a year in the county secondary 
schools and from £2 10 0 to £31 10 0 in the 
aided and non-aided secondary schools 

The curriculum in the county secondaiy 
schools is designed to give a good general edu- 
cation to pupils up to the age of eighteen The 
teaching staff consists in the majority of cases 
of specialists in the subjects taught The 
salaries paid in the Council’s schools to head- 
masters vary according to the size of the school 
from £400 to £800, and to headmistresses £300 
to £600 according to the size of the schools 
Assistant masters receive £150 to £300 (in 
some cases £350), and assistant mistresses 
£120 to £220 (in some cases £250) 

Scholarships — The scholarship system may 
be divided into three classes, county scholarships 
for pupils desiring a good general education with, 
as an objective in many cases, a university oi 
technical college education, technical and trade 
scholarships for pupils who desire an industrial 
training in substitution for the old appren- 
ticeshij) svstem as a prepaiation foi employment 
in skilled trades, and scholarships for students 
intemding to become teachers The maintc'- 


nance grants accompanying scholarships depend 
in all cases on the income of the parents or 
guardians of the scholar 

Junior county scholarships are awarded to 
children between the ages of eleven and twelve, 
and are tenable for three and in some cases five 
years They cover free education at an ap- 
proved secondary school and in most cases main- 
tenance grants varying from £6 to £15 a year. 
Every eligible pupil in the London elementary 
schools numbering annually some 23,000 pupils, 
must compete foi these scholarships The num- 
ber of scholarships awarded annually is about 
1700 In principle these scholarships mean that 
the Council does not provide free secondary edu- 
cation for all who desire it, but only for those 
who can take full advantage of it Interme- 
diate county scholarships, 300 in number, aie 
open to candidates between sixteen and seven- 
teen years of age and cover free education at a 
secondary school or other institution for higher 
education up to the age of eighteen The 
maintenance grants attached to these scholai- 
ships vary from £10 to £25 a yeai Senior 
county scholanships are awarded to candi- 
dates eighteen years of age and upwards in- 
tending to pursue a course of study at an in- 
stitution of university rank Fifty are awarded 
annually, varying in value according to the 
financial circumstances of the candidates and 
the course of study they have in view The 
technical and trade scholarships awarded by 
the Council vary considerably in conditions 
Some provide free instruction in applied science 
or art with maintenance grants of £50 foi day 
students, others provide free evening instiuctioii 
with maintenance grants of £3 for artisans 
engaged in certain definite callings In addi- 
tion to these there aie trade scholarships for 
boys and giils of fourteen years of age who wish 
to enter such occupations as book production, 
furniture and cabinetmaking, dressmaking, 
millinery, etc Free tuition and maintenance 
grants varying from £6 to £15 a year are 
provided 

The scholarships for the preliminary educa- 
tion of teachers consist of bursaries followed 
by student teacherships, each tenable for one 
year Bursaries are awarded at the age of 
sixteen to pupils who have attended a second- 
ary school for three years, and are tenable foi 
another year at the same school At the expi- 
ration of this period the student is awarded a 
student teachership tenable for one year, dur- 
ing which period he receives training at an ele- 
mentary school in the art of teaching prior to 
entering a training college 

Training of Teachers — The Council main- 
tains seven training colleges with accommoda- 
tion for 1660 students The scheme of work, 
which covers a period of two years, provides a 
general education as well as instruction in the 
theory and practice of teaching 

One of the colleges (the London Day Train- 
ing College) which is recognized as a school of 
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London University provides a foin years’ (a)uis(' 
with a view to the students, who are s]>ecially 
selected, obtaining a degree of the universitv in 
addition to the special professional training 

University Education -- TIk' University of 
London (q v ) consists of three classc's of teach- 
ing institutions (1) three colleges ineorpoiated 
in the university, (2) twenty-nine institutions, 
including medical, th(‘ological, and law schools 
designated “ Schools of the University,” which 
are under separate governing bodi(‘S, (3) thirty 
other institutions at which (certain teachers are 
recognized as teach(‘rs of, and certain courses 
are approved by th(‘ university Tlie London 
County Council works in close coojieration with 
the university and makes annual grants both to 
the university and to several of the constituent 
schools of the university, including the Jmiierial 
College of Science and Technology The whole 
question of university education in London is 
at present under the consideration of a royal 
commission 

Technical Education — The most advanced 
work in technical education is done in the in- 
stitutions of university rank, but in addition to 
this a very large amount of ti'chnical, (aimmei- 
cial, and general instruction is given in poly- 
technics, technical mstitut(‘s, schools of ait, and 
(‘vening schools The instruction given in these 
institutions coveis a wide rang(‘ of subjects, 
and as the students in attendance are drawn to 
a very large extent from those actually engag(‘d 
during the daytime* in industrial (*mpIoyment, 
the bulk of the work is done* in tlu* evening 
Some 200,000 evening stu(l(‘nts are enrolled year 
1)V year. 

Trade Schools — In order to jirovide some 
approach to a substitute foi the apprenticeship 
system, which has now practically disappeared, 
a number of trade schools have been established 
to provide a training for those boys and girls 
who are prepared to enter certain skilled occu- 
pations The boys’ schools provide in some 
cases a technical training for groiqis of trades, 
eg woodworking, building tradi*, engineering, 
and in others foi specihc trades, such as silver- 
smithing, tailoring, cooking and bakerv In the 
case of the girls’ schools the preparation is foi 
])articular trades, such as dressmaking, milli- 
nery, corset making, upholstery, and laundiv 
The trade schools m London number seven- 
teen, of which the Council maintains eight ioi 
boys with an attendance of 000, and four at- 
tended by 400 girls In addition to these there 
are live trade schools in polvtechni(*s, attended 
by 250 boys and 450 girls The course of in- 
struction in these schools is designed to tuin 
out intelligent workers able to use their hands 
and their brains to the best ad v ant age when they 
enter the workshops Tin* trade teaching is in 
the hands of teachers with first-class trade ex])e- 
rience, and trade methods and standards of 
work are adopted 

Cost of Education — Soim* i(h‘a of the lela- 
tive importance and magnitude* of the various 


diMsioiis 111 the* ('ouncirs ('ducatioiial work 
may be gathered from some of the h(‘ads of the* 
estimated expenditure foi lOn-1912 (C^ajatal 
and Maintenance), which aie set out in round 
figures (‘lementaiy (‘ducation, 12,740,000, 
secondary and university education, £300,000, 
technical and evening school education, 
£320,000, sjiecial school (‘ducation, £200,000, 
social welfare of children, £125,000, main- 
tenance of buildings, €740,000, books and 
apparatus, £140,000, total maintenance ex- 
penditure, £5,000,000; total capital (‘xpendi- 
ture on sites and buildings, £730,000. 

System of Administration. — It has alieadv 
been stated that the C’ouncil operates by means 
of committees partly executive and partly ad- 
visory Where powers are delegated by the 
(’ouncil to the committee, that committee deals 
with the subject matter in the name of t he Coun- 
cil and within the limits of the (Council’s statu- 
tory or other authority; m other cases the 
committee considers and repoits on proposals 
for the Council’s decision. The business of 
education is distributed among subcommittees, 
who 111 a like manner deal with ” oi “ considei 
and report on ” according to the powers and 
duties intrusted to them by the education 
committee The administration of the various 
services is eonducted by departments At tin* 
head of each department is a chief ofhcei who 
may be called u])on bv any committee or its 
sul)committees to report to it on matters 
within the scope of his duties or their orders of 
leferenee For exanqih*, the education officer 
conducts the busiiu'ss of the education com- 
mittee, and IS the pnncqial executive officer in 
res])ect of (‘ducation, but tJie cleik of the Coun- 
cil IS the final authority on lules of ])ro(;eduie, 
and, foi purposes of coordination, imports on 
the general effect of staff proposals ((^xcept in 
the case of t(‘aching staff), the comptroller 
submits a criticism on the hnancial effect of the 
(‘ducation committee’s schemes and proposals, 
and in respect of education is also the account- 
ant, jiaymastei, and audit ofhcei , the sohcitoi 
leports on legal matters, the medical ofhcei 
IS an advisoiv and administrative* officei in 
lespect of medical ins])ecti()n, medical tri'at- 
ment, ckainsing, and so on, of school children, 
and the (‘ducational advisei, wlio has no execu- 
tive or administrative* duti(\s, leports gemerally, 
})iesenting criticism oi advuce on the* largei 
schemes or jiroposals which have beam subinitt(‘(l 
to the subcommittees The education ofhcei ’s 
elejiaitineiit is divided into six large branch(*s, 
and th(‘ staff of the‘S(* branche‘s, subject to tlie 
general supe‘rvision and diiection of the e‘duca- 
tion ofhcei, carry out the education eomimttee‘’s 
instructions and act as cleiks oi seicretaries of 
committees of all kinds (central or lo(^al) ceiii- 
e*eine‘d with (‘elucation 

The (‘ducation acts of 1002-1003, which 
brought into b(*ing a vast educational organiza- 
tion, have jirofoundly affected the (luantlt^ 
and quality of public education in England 
7 
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The London County ('ouncil has ejected great 
reforms in every part of the educational held, 
and has developed and supplemented higher 
secondary and technical education into a fairly 
complete and coordinated system One great 
reform remains A Royal Commission on 
University Education in London has been at 
work since 1909 It is expected that the 
conclusions of this commission will hav(‘ a 
powerful and far-reaching influence ovei tin* 
futuie of university education, and in th(‘ 
giowtli and development of an ordered system 
of institutions of university lank the London 
C/Ounty C.ouncil as the local education authoi- 
it 3 ^ is intimately concerned Theie is oiu' im- 
IiortaiitdilTcrence between the powers and duties 
of the London County ('ouncil as local education 
authority and that of the board of education 
of a great American cit}^ In England the 
State, while intrusting certain powers to and 
imposing certain duties on the local education 
authority, intrusts the giuieral administ ration of 
its education acts to the Board of hklucation — 
a state (not a municipal) depaitiiKuit , and 
the State enables the boaid, uiidc'r ParliariKUit 
and by means of giants in aid, to seciiie geneial 
control and direction of education throughout 
the whole of England and Wahvs Th(‘ grants 
in aid and the contiol an' not alwavs coininen- 
surate It will thus lx* seen that, while an 
AiiK'rican city bears the whole cost of its edu- 
cational system, it (‘iijoys gn'ati'i independence' 
than the corresponding municipal authority m 
l^higlarid H B 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. — An institu- 
tion founded in 1895 and since 1900 a school ol 
the University of London in the faculty of 
economics and political science (including 
commerce and industry) It was incorporated 
in 1901, among other purposes to organize, 
promote, and supjily courses of (‘ducat ion spe- 
cially adapted to the needs of persons who are, 
oi who iiiti'iul to be, engaged in any kind of 
administration, including the service of anv 
government, local authority, i ail ways, and 
shipping, banking and insuiaiuje, international 
trade, and anv of the highei branches of com- 
merce and industry and also the jirofession ol 
teaching any such subji'cts ” The woik is 
arrangt'd under the following lu'ads eco- 
nomics and statistics, politics and ])ublic ad- 
ministration, history, economic and political, 
including paleograjiliy, law, geography, so- 
ciology, commerce and industiy, accounting 
and business methods, banking, tiaiisport, 
hbraiianship In connection with the Wai 
()fli(;e a special course in administrative sul)- 
jocts has been arrangi'd foi a nuinbci of army 
officers, to equip them foi the {uiministrative 
staff of the army The eourses in transport 
are attended largc'ly by students ('iigaged in 
railway admimstration Most of the eourses 
are recognized by the University of London foi 
its degrees The school is, howevei, attended 
laigelv by special and postgiaduate students 
engaged in ix'search, by persons engaged in 
banking, insurance, accounting, railway admiii- 
istiation, etc , and b.y administrative officers 
111 the seivice of the government, central oi 
local Students working foi degrc'cs must 
satisfy the entrance ri'quirements ol the Um- 
v('rsity of London The school has powc^r to 
giant cortihcates m geography, medieval his- 
tory, including paleography and diplomatic, 
and in commerce The school possesses a val- 
uable library of some 60,000 volumes and 70,000 
pamphlets bearing on its special work The* 
school issues its own senes of Studies in Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, and the Clare Mar- 
ket Review, tlie students^ magazine, publishes 
some results of the research work The stu- 
dents are drawn from all parts of the world, 
and about 20 per cent are already graduates 
of some university Grants are given to the 
school by the Treasury, by the London County 
Council, and several public and private bodies, 
which also maintain scholarships and prizes 
at the school The number of students, men 
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and women, enrolled in 1910 was 1020 und(M i\ 
faculty of 02 members. 
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LONDON TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON, ENGLAND — \ ])i()f(‘ssional as- 
sociation of teacliers engaged in .schools aided 
or maintained bv the London Ldueatioii 
\ssoeiatioii It was organized in ]cS72 as the 
Metropolitan Board Teachers Association, and 
has gradually increased its numilx'rship and 
scope of activity until it has becoiiK* the largest 
association of its kind in the British Einpiri* 
It aims to secure the recognition of teaching 
as a profession, and has stood in th(‘ front in th(‘ 
struggle' for piofessional freedom on such 
(pK'stions as t(‘sts for tcachcis, sahiiies, 
(juestions of eoiporal punishment, abolition oi 
(‘xtraiK'ous duties, ins])ection vetsus ('\ainina- 
lion, supeiannuation schemes, size' of clas.sevs, 
and freH'doin fiom outside inteifeience The 
governiiH'nt is in the hands of a general eoin- 
inittee of one' hundre'd membe'is, and se'ctional 
interests aie supe'rvise'd bv subcominitte'cs, 
including mistresses, te'achers in non-provuh'el 
schools, teachers in highe'r education institu- 
tions, in cential and highei grade schools, in 
evening schools, hnndic.raft inst motors, and 
domestic science instruct re'sses At the' ofh(*es 
of the association me'mbe'is may re'ceive' advice 
on matters of professional difliculty such as, 
te'iiUK', compensation, salary, sick pa\ allow- 
ances, unfair le'poit, jirornolion, sufH'iannua- 
tion, breakdown allowance's The Asse>e latiein 
also se'cure's to its mcmhe'rs seiine' iinpeutant 
material benefits in the wav eif e*oopeiat i\ e' 
teae'hing, reduced ratvs of subscri])i leins, bene'x- 
eilent funds, and guidance anel direct ion feir 
heilidavs The Association has also be*e*n fie‘- 
quently calleel iipern to act as host to grou])s eif 
foreign visiting teachers from the Unite'el State's, 
Chinada, Russia, and elsewhere, anel is re'aelyto 
give any information on education within tlie* 
London area The organ of the* Assoe*iation 
is the London Teacher and London Srhrrols 
Review^ which ajipears monthly The mc'in- 
bership m 1909-1910 numbere'd oye'i 17,000 
The General Secretary is Mr. T. Clautrey, who 
is an elect eel member of the London Count v 
Council, and has a seat on the London Eelue*a- 
tion (k)mmil te'e. 
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LONDON, UNIVERSITY OF — A boely 
carrying on teaching functions in I.,onde)n anel 
within a radius of thirty miles, and examining 
functions throughout the British Empire As 
a teaching body it has relations of three kinds 
with the teaching and research institutions 


conne'cte'el with it, it is e'litiiely u'pon.silile for 
the finance' and management of the “ mceirjio- 
rated ” institutions, IJniyei'sity (\)llege. King’s 
(k)llege, and King’s (Vdlege for Women, and 
certain smaller institutions, it has visitorial 
powers in regard to the “ Schoeds of the Uni- 
versity,” thirty in number, at which it “ ap- 
proves ” courses by teachers appointed by the 
schools who may or may not have been indi- 
vidually re'cognizeel bv tlie univeisitv, ami it 
appie)V('S cenirst's also at either ‘‘])ubhc ceiuca- 
tional institutions,” tluH.y in number, delivered 
by certain teache'rs who have been individ- 
ually receigmzeei ” bv the universitv The 
history of the umvei.sitv as a whole mvolve's 
the histeny not only e)i the central body, but of 
the sixty teaching institutions whose relations 
with it art those eiescribed above The olde'st 
university institutions are the meehcal schoeils 
which have grown up within the grt'al hos[)itals 
Fen many of these it is difficult tei ti\ a jireeuse' 
elate of foundation St Bai t heilennt'w’s Heis- 
pital, tlie oldest of the hospitals, was founelcd 
in 1128, and in l()t)2 medical anel smgie*al stii- 
elenls atteneled its wards The cie'ation of the' 
University of Lonelon, as it at ])re'se'nt exists, is 
tiaceable te> a le'tlei from Thomas ( ’am]ibe'll, 
the ])oet, to Lord Brougham, ])ublisheel in the' 
Times of Feb 9, 1825, pleading foi the' es- 
tablishment e)f a great Lonelon Umve'i'sity 
to ])?ovide education for the class between 
” mechanics ” and the enormously rich.” 

The college eiecte'el in (leiwer Sti’cet, as the’ 
result of the appe-al, vas entitled the Uni- 
ve'rsity of Tiondon,” anel was eipeneel in 1828 as 
a propne'taiv institutieni In 1829 a e'harte’i 
was grante'el tei King’s (’e)llege' (ope'ne'el in 1881) 
of which the e'elucational objects were geneually 
the' same' as University (’e)llege', but which vas 
e'Mablisheel s])ce*ihcally as a Uhurch ejf Englanel 
institutiem The efforts of the Gowe'r Street 
( hilh'ge' to eibtain a charte'i of incoiporation 
were unsue'cessful, but in JS80 e*harters we're 
sirnultane'ouslv grante'el to a new body uneie r the' 
title “ University of London ” and to the (lowei 
Stiee't (hjllege under the title “ Ibiive'isity 
Ueillege, Lemelon ” The* fcninelatieni eil Uni- 
veisiLy Carlh'ge anel of the University eif Lem- 
don for the hist time rnaele umve'rsit ^ education 
in J'higland fie'e from le'ligious te'sts and ace-es- 
sible without scholai ships to students of moder- 
ate' means The universrty, consisting of a 
senate nominated (ly the Chown (including 
aiming its hist members Brougham, T Arnold, 
anel Faraday), was elirecteel “ to hold forth to 
all classe's anel eie'neiminatioris . an encour- 
age'inent feir pursuing a re'gular and liberal 
ceiui.se eif educatiein,” and w^as emjiowered to 
give eiegree's to stude'uts who had studied at 
University (’eilh'ge. King’s (’ollege, or other 
ceilh'ges to be alhliateel later The senate had 
no power to insjiect affiliated colleges or in- 
quire into their methods of teaching; its sole 
means of control was through its examinations 
A large number of institutions were affiliated, 
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s()m(‘ of them sc'coudary schools, and afhhafion 
soon coased to have any siKnificanc(‘ 

By the Charter of 1858 the senate' vv('H‘ (‘in- 
powered to dispense with certificates of stu- 
dentship in the faculties of arts and laws, 
for medical degrees certificates of attendance' 
and clinical practice at a reeiognized institution 
were still required, and under this charter the 
degrees of the University in arts and laws (and 
later in all other faciiltiei^ except medicine) 
were thrown open, without inquiry into then- 
previous education, to all comers, not onlv in 
I*]ngland, but in the British dominions overseas, 
where examinations were held in specially oi- 
ganized centers The university became thus 
an examining body pure and simple, except m 
the case of medicine Its examinations won a 
high reputation for their standard and their 
lairness; the examiners were almost invariably 
men of great distinction, and criticisms of the 
external system of examinations have nearly 
always been criticisms of the system rather 
than of the way in which it was carried out by 
the senate The charter of 1858 first gave the 
graduates a status in the university by the 
constitution of a bodv of graduates of prescribed 
seniority called Convocation, with certain im- 
portant though limited powers In 1860 the 
degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Science weie 
first established, science subjects having been 
included previously in the arts curriculum In 
1867 a supplementary charter conferred on th(‘ 
university the right to hold examinations for 
women, and m the same year the university was 
granted the right to send a rc'presentative to 
Parliament The senate and convocation 
agri'ed in 1878 to accept from the Crown a 
supiilernental charter making every degree, 
honor, and prize awarded by the university ac- 
cessible to students of both sexes on perfectR^ 
equal terms, it was the first university in the 
United Kingdom to admit women to di'giees 
The example of London led the oldei univer- 
sities to offer greater facilities to women, and 
all the universities founded since 1878 in the 
United Kingdom have given women equal 
lights with men 

The complete dissociation of examining 
from teaching (except in regard to medicim*) 
left the institutions foi higher education in 
London unconnecti'd with the uni\ersity, and 
led to great dissatisfaction In 1884 an associa- 
tion, jiresided ovei by Lord Reay, was founded 
to promote the establish m(*nt of a teaching 
university A royal commission on tin- i(‘- 
organization of the umveisitv, which was 
appointed in 1888, and reported in 1889, sug- 
gested that the existing university should ask 
for a charti'r to enable il to become a teaching 
university for London, as well as an examining 
body, but the report led to no result A sec- 
ond commission, appointed in 1892, reported m 
1894, its recommendations were enforced by 
Act of Parliament in 1898, and statutes made 
thereunder came into operation in 1900. The 


new and comph'x constitution umh'i whieli 
the university became a teaching uniycrsity, 
but continued also the external examina- 
tion system, though marking a great ad- 
^ ance, proved inadequate to the needs of 
London By two fresh acts of Parliament, first 
Universit}" Uollegi' was incorporated in the 
university as Irom Jan 1, 1907, and then 
King’s College, as from Jan 1, 1910 A 
further proposal to incorporate the Imperial 
(Vdlege of Science and Technology, an institu- 
tion itself of a ver}- complex chaiacter, proved 
contentious, and led the senate to ask govern- 
ment to a])point a royal commission to con- 
sidei the matter The commission was aj)- 
pointed in 1909 under the chairmanship of 
Mr (now Lord) Haldane, with a reference much 
wider than the senate had asked, and was 
authorized to inquire into the whole question 
of higher education in London The evidence 
given before the commission shows divergency 
of opinion on many important points, and it is 
impossible to pi (‘diet the results to which it 
will h'ad The commission have, so tar (Janu- 
ary, 1912), issued only a single recommendation, 
dealing with the site of the central buildings ol 
the university, which was first housed in Soni- 
('rset House, removed in 1870 to Burlington 
Cardens, and again m 1901 to South Kensing- 
ton, wheie it was allotted quarters in a build- 
ing once occupied entirely by the Impenal 
Institute. The commissioners appeal foi aid 
from public bodies and private generosity to 
provide a site and buildings in the C(*nter of 
London It is antnapated that their final ri'jiort 
will not beissiK'd until 1913 oi 1914 

The univeisity is govi'rned by a s(*nate, 
including the Chancellor (Lord Rosebery), th(' 
Chairman of (yonvocation (both elected by 
convocation), and fifty-four other members, of 
whom sixteen are elected by universit}^ teacli- 
ers, sixteen by the graduates, and th(' reniaindc'i 
an' appointed by the Crown and various public 
bodies The senate alone has executivi' jiower, 
but cannot act in matteis relating to the teach- 
ing side without report from the Academic 
Council, of which four fifths consist ot r(‘pie- 
sentatives of the teachers, nor in legaid to 
specific subjects without reports from boards ol 
studies also consisting mainly of teacheis deal- 
ing with thos(' subjects. In "regard to external 
examinations, it can only act aftei lejiort from 
the Council for External Students, mainly 
composed of representatives of the graduate's, 
and in regard to university extension {qv), 
aftei report from th(‘ special board dealing with 
this matter There an' eight faculties theol- 
(jgy, arts, laws, music, medicine, science (in- 
cliHling veterinary science and agriculture), 
economics and political science (including com- 
merce and industry), and engineering The 
faculties were designed mainly as bodies to elect 
teaching representatives to the senate; but 
they are frequentlv consulted for the purpose of 
coordinating reports from the boards of studies. 
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There is a general feeling among univ(‘rsity 
teachers that their pow(‘rs should be increased 
in future. The boards of studu's, thirty-four in 
number, include, in addition to tcaichers of the 
university, distinguished specialists not con- 
nected with the university TJie teachers of 
the university are cither appointed and paid 
by the senate, or “ lecogiiized,” but some of the 
t (‘aching work in schools of the univeisity is 
eairied on by t(‘achers appointed by the schools 
who do not receive th(‘ title of teacli(‘rs of the 
university A university piofessoriab' is gradu- 
ally being built up, but the scheme adopted by 
the senate has not yet been fully carried into 
(‘fT(‘ct, and some of the most distinguished 
t(‘achers do not at present possess the title of 
“ university professor ’’ or “ university readei 

The university, through its university exten- 
sion board, besides conducting local lectures, 
undertakes the inspection and examination of 
secondary schools, and holds holiday courses for 
foreigners 

The incorporated colleges of the university 
are as follows University (-ollege (opeinal 
1828), King’s College (ojiened 1831), King’s 
(k)llege for Women (1881) The following 
institutions also form an integral part of the 
university the Blown Animal Sanatory In- 
stitution (established in 1871), the Physiological 
Laboratory at South Kensington (established 
in 1902), the Francis Galton Laboratory for 
National Eugenics (established in 1904), and th(‘ 
Goldsmiths’ College (established in 1891, r(‘- 
constituted in 1904), which includes a depart- 
ment for the training of teachers and classes 
of a polythecnic ” character 

The following schools aie unincorporated — 


j EsT\ni iMiii u F\(UL1 ii‘> 

Irapenal College of ScieiKje j 1<K)7 | Science uiid 

and Technology in- ‘ i Engineering 

eluding I 

Royal College of | 

Science i 

Roval School of Mines > j 1H51 I 

(htv and Guilds Col- 1H78 

l('«t‘ J I j 

Ron ill Ilollowav Oillege ISSd (> Science and 
(for WoTTien) | Arts 

Redford (’ollcgc for 1840 i Scicuice ami 

'N onu 11 j Art-s, also 

training 

I depart- 

ment and 
! art school 

East London ( 'ollege I 1841 Arts, Sci- 

Reeonstituted 1882 and IS 2 cnee and 

Engincer- 

ing 

London School of Eeo- 1895 EcoiiomiCB 

nornies and Political 
Scicmcc 

South-Eastern Agnciil- i 1894 ' Science (Ag- 

tural C/ollege, Wvc*, i iicultiire) 

Kent , 1 

Weatfif'ld Collc*gc (for 1882 Arts 

women) [ 

London Day Training 1 19f)2 I Arts (Ped- 

College I I agogy) 


Nc*w t "ollege* 

Reconstituted 
Hacknev < ’oll(‘gc‘ (( 'ongre- i 
gational) 

Regents’ Park ("ollege i 
(Baptist) I 

King’s C"(jlleg(\ Thc'ologi- 
cal Departmcint i 

Weslc'yari C "ollege, Rich- j 
inond I 

St John’s Hall, Highbury [ 
St Bartholomew 's Hospi- | 
tal Medical School | 
St Thomas’s Hospital j 
Medical School | 

W estniinstei Hcjspital , 
Medic'al Sc hool ' 

Guy’s Hospital Medic*al 
St hool I 

St Gc^orge’s Hospital 
Medic'al School ' 

London Hospital Medical | 
(^ollege I 

Middlc^sex Hospital Medi- j 
cal School j 

("haring ("ross Hospital | 
Mc‘dieal Sc’hool j 

Lcjiidon School of Mecli- | 
cine for Wcjinen | 

Universitv C'c)llf‘ge Hospi- 
tal Medic'al School i 
King’s ("ollege* Hoajntal 
Medical Sc hool | 

St Marv’sHospital Medi- j 
cal School 

London School of Tropical I 
Medicine I 

Lister Institute of Pr(*vn*n- j 
tivc Medicine j 

Royal Army Medical 
(^'ollege [ 


[OSTABLISHJ* D i FaC’ULTIKS 


1096 

1880 

Theology 

1803 

Theologj’’ 

1810 

Theology 

1847 

'rheology 

1843 

Theology 

18(^3 

I'heology 

1123 

Medicine 

r 1200 

Medicine 

1715 

Medicine 

1724 

1 

Medicine 

1734 

Mcclic me 

1740 

Medicine 

1745 

Medicine 

1818 

1 

Medic*inc 

1874 

Mc‘dic me 

1828 ; 

Mc*dicinc 

1839 

Medicine 

IHii 

1 

Medicine 

1898 

Medicine 

1901 

1 

Medicine* 

1902 

Medicine 


Note In the* case of the medicnil scliools the date 
giv’^cnis that cjf the foundation of the hospital nu‘ntic)iu‘d 

The number of logistered internal students 
in 1910-1911 was 4400, but the actual numb(‘i 
attending appi'oved courses is probably about 
three limes as great In the calendar year 
ending April, 1912, ther’e were conferred 569. 
degrees on internal students and 674 degrees 
on external students The teachers’ diploma, 
estalihshed in 1883, was in the same year con- 
ferred on sixt 3 ^-nine internal and twenty-hve 
external students P J H 
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Vol. XXV, pp 200-210, from the Spectator. 

(London ) 

LONDO N, WILLIAM (fl 1658) —Publisher, 
bookseller, and author, of Neweastle-upon- 
Tviic, r]nji;land In 1658 he published in Lon- 
don A Catalogue of the most vendible Books in 
England, ordeily and Alphabetically digested, 
under the Heads of Divinity, History, Physics, 
Chifriirgery, Law, Ai ithmetick, (kometry, AstioL 
ogip Dialling, Measuring, Land and Timber, 
Gageing, Navigation, Architecture, Horsemanship, 
Faulconri/, Merchandise, Limninq, Militar y Dis- 
ci pline, Heraldry, Fortification and Fneiror Ls, 
Husbandry, Gardening, Romances, Poems, Plays, 
etc, with Hebrew, Gr'eek, and Latin Books Jm 
Schools and Seholais The like Work never yet per- 
formed by any Vaiietas delectat London, 
Printed in the year 1658 London intended to 
ndd annual suppleuKuits of th(‘ year’s publication, 
but only t wo appeari'd (1657-1658, and 1660) 
In the history of education too little attention 
has been paid to the (|uestion of (luMlistiibution 
of books, and in this respect London’s book is 
reniarkabh‘ The (\italogue oi 1658 contained 
5006 titles, distiibu((‘d as follows Divinity, 

1 652 , Hist ory, 468 , Physics and ( 'hyrui |=^ei y, 1 45 , 
Law, 146, Mathematics 227; Hoinances, 57, 
Plays, 105 (See (tIowoII, A Three Centuriis 
of the English Book Trade Bibliography, ]) 40, 
\ew York, 1005 ) Between two and three 
hundred books aie included in tin' schoollxiokhst 
(Hebrew, (Inx'k, and Jiatin), which added to 
lloole’s {q V ) list arianft(‘d accoidin^ to forms in 
his Neiv Discovery, piaclically a complete 
schoolbook bibliography for the ])eriod 1640- 
1660 London’s Catalogue contains an In- 
ti oduct ion to th(‘ Use of Books in a short 
lOssay upon th(‘ Value and Bmiehts of Liauning 
and Knowledgi',” ^yrltten in an eloquent style 
wdiich h.is lieen compared with that of Sir 
Thomas Biow ne, and Richard d(‘ Bury {g v ), 
author of llu' J^hilobiblori (1175) (S(‘e Dib- 

din, T F ,111 Ins (‘dition of Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia, Tjondon, 1808 ) F W 

Reference * — 

Dictionary of National Biography 

LONGFELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH 

(1807-1882) - Po(4 and teachei , graduated 
f 1 om Bowdoin ( ’olh'ge in 1 825, and subsequmitly 
studied niodinn languages and hteiatuH‘ at 
sex oral Euiopivin iinixaMsities He was jirofessor 
in Jiownloiii Uollege lioni 1820 to 1855, and in 
Harvard ( ’olh'ge fioin 1856 to 1850 Author 
ot a modem language t(*\tbook W S M 

Reference — 

Longfellow , 8., Li/r o/ //cm? i/ IF Longfellow (Boston, 
1886) 

LONGITUDE AND TIME — A subject 
formerly occujiying (*onsiderable attention in 
elementary arithmet ic, and still taught in many 
schools as part of tins subject Tt entered 
into the eurriculum through the influence of 


iiayigation upon commeicial arithmetie It 
concerns the finding of the difference in longi- 
tude between two places when the difference' 
m time IS known, or, conversely, the difference 
in time when the difference in longitude is 
known Its jiractical use to the average 
citizen is confined almost entirely to a new 
phase* of the subject, namely. Standard Time* 
(q V ) It is jirobahle that the older tieatment 
will give way to the eliseussion eif this phase of 
the subjee*t When taught in the sediools, it 
preiperly e*orre'lates with the work in geography, 
and, indeed, it may even better be treated as a 
teipic in the* latter field Tliere arc no diffi- 
eiilfies that stand in the w^av of an elementary 
piesentatie)!! of the siibjee;t at any time in the 
sixth, sevi'iith, or eighth school years Most 
American courses of study omit it entiielv at 
present, some recjuire it in the seventh school 
year, and others in the sixth or (‘ighth Under 
any eireumstanees the jioints that merit most 
attention aie (1) tin* jiniiK' ineiidian, (2) the 
date line, and (5) standard time In special 
schools foi naxugators it would, naturally, bt* 
tieated much more extiuisively, as is tin* ease* 
in Europe, w4 !('](' these schools au' inoie highly 
dev(‘lop('d than in America D E S 

LOOMIS, ELIAS (1811-1889) — Textbook 
author and college jiiofessor, graduated from 
Yah' Oollegi' in 1850, and was tutor there from 

1855 to 1856 H(' was pi of essor in Western 

Res(*rve Uolh'ge (1857-1844), New York Uni- 
versity (18-14-1848), Princf'lon Uollegi* (1848- 
1849), and Yale Uollegi* (1860-1889) He W'as 
th(‘ author of hfleen t('xt))ooks on Hu* ma1h(‘- 
matieal and jihysieal sen'iieiss W S M 

LORD, ASA D (1816-1875) — xNornial 
school prinei])al and elt^ supeiinti'iident , I'dii- 
eat('d in the distiiet schools of Ni'w^ Yoik and 
at the Potsdam Aeadi'iny He taught for 
several years in Ohio, and in 1859 he organized 
th(‘ Western Reserxe Ti'aehers’ Seminaiv 
Dining the eight years that Ik* was at the head 
of the seminary, 800 t(*aehers wen* under his 
inst ruction He w'as superintend(*nt of the 
schools of Uolumbiis fiom 1847 to 1856, siipei- 
]ntend(*nt of thi* Ohio School for the Blind, 

1856 to 1868, and siijiei intonde'nt of th(‘ N('w^ 

Yoik School foi the Blind at Batayia, 1868 
to 1875 W S M 

LORD, NATHAN (1792-1870) — Sixth 
president of Dartmouth Uolh'gi*, giadiiated 
from Bowdoin in 1809 and the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1815 He was engagi'd in 
1 (‘aching and pivaehing, and vyas president of 
Dartmouth (’ollegi* fioin 1828 to 1862 He 
wrote several theologi(*al works. W. S. M 

LORDOSIS — S('e Spinal Curvvture. 

LORINSER, KARL IGNAZ (1706-1853) — 
A German physician, born in Nimos, Bohemia, 
studied at the uni\ersities of Prague and Berlin 
82 
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In 1822 he was appointed a member of the gov- 
ernment medical board in Stettin, and in 1824 
promoted to a medical inspectoisliip in Koslin, 
and later in Oppeln Tn 1829- 1830 he under- 
took a journey to eastern and southern Austiia 
for the purpose of investigating the plague 
which was tlnm laging in those count lies He 
became noted thiough an attack on thc' hygienic 
conditions of the Prussian schools, which h(‘ 
severely criticized in a ])amphlet, Zum Schulze 
der Gcsundheit in den Schulen (For the Piotcction 
of Health in thc Schools, Berlin, 1830) This 
work gave rise to a heated controveisy, known 
as Del Lot ifif^er.schc Schulstreit, in which many 
physicians and schoolmen took pait, and winch 
was largely instiumcntal in bunging about 
reforms affecting the health of the pupils of 
the higher schools, particularly with regard to 
})hysical training and the question of oviu- 
I)r(‘ssure 

He also jiublished a nurnbei of medical works 
and wiote an autobiography in two volumes, 
which was edited by his son (Regensbuig, 
1804) F M 

Reference - 

K Dr Kail Ignaz Loriimer, netn Lehen und 
stmt Vvrdienste um das Tumen (Oppeln, 1896 ) 

LOTZE. RUDOLPH HERMANN (1817- 
1881 ) — Philosopher, born in Bautzen, Saxoin , 
the son of a iiliysician, he determined in early 
youth to follow his father’s jiroh'ssion In 
March, 1838, In* lecmyed the degrei' of Doctor 
of Philosophy fiom Leipzig University, and in 
July of the same year t hat of Doctor of Mediciiu* 
In 1839 he became a member of the Faculties of 
Medicine and of Philosophy at Leipzig, when* 
he remained until calh'd in 1844 to (lottingioi 
to succeed Heibart In 1881 Lotze a(‘cepted 
a call to Berlin He had but entered upon his 
work there when his death ocruirred in Julv 
of that year His life was um'ventful in inci- 
dent, and his activitu's were always in som(‘ 
measure restricted by ill-health 

Lotze’s hteiary career may be divided into 
three periods (1) Scientific and early philosoph- 
ical peiiod (1840-1852) The works of this 
])eriod are chiefly scKuitific, pertaining to 
liiology, physiologv, and medicine Even in 
these scientific writings, however, there is 
obvious a tendency to I’cach down to tlu’ 
philoso])hical principles undcrlving sckuici* 
To this ])eri()d belongs thc Medic inisehe Psii- 
rhologic odcr Physiologic cirr Seek (1852), a 
pioneer work of the new psvcholog.y (2) 
The pciiod of the Mikrokosmus, Jdeen zur 
N aturgeschichte und Geschirhk der Menschheit 
(3 vols. 1856-1864; Eng tr by Hamilton and 
Jones), the aim of which is to reconcile the 
mechanical and the teleological views of the 
world (3) The period of the System der Phi-^ 
losophie, in which Lotze purposed to present 
his philosophical views in comprehensive and 
systematic completeness The first two parts 
only of the projected work were completed, the 


LogiL (1874, Eng tr (hI by Hosaiuim't) and 
the Metaphysik (1879, Eng tr ed by Bosan- 
quet) The third jiart, treating of moiahtv, 
aesthetics, and religion, was left unhnished at 
his death Several little volumes compiled 
from his lectuii' notes m pait make good this 
dcficiencv Th(‘ most important of these are 
Outlines of zEstlictic Practical Philosophy, and 
Philosophy of Pel i(j LOU ti by CJ T Ladd) 

To this period also belongs the (rcschichte dei 
zEsthetiL in Deutschland (1868) 

As a philosoiihical wiitc'i Lotze is notabh' 
for (‘legance of hteiaiw styh*, for discretion in 
m(‘ta])hysical sp(‘Culation, for thc bnaidth ol 
knowledge and wealth of cultuie manih'st in 
all his works His giuieral ])hilosophical posi- 
tion may be defined as that of t(’h‘ological 
idealism Three chief conci'ptions undcrlu* 
his metaphysics, — the conceptions of unitv, 
of t(4eology, and of personalitv The unitv of 
all things 111 tJie \\'oild-( bound is the central 
doctrirn^ of his metaphvsics Th(‘ pi oof by 
which this is established is a riegatiye one, 
r(‘sting upon the disproof of the ])ossibihty of 
reciprocal action betwaam things conceivaai as 
independent and unriJated Lotze’s discus- 
sion of causation, in this connection, is one of 
the most, chaiactmistK* and valuabh* fcatuies 
of his metaphysical thcoiy His conclusion 
is that all so-call(‘d trariscunt action is in reality 
immanent action, that causal action is jiossiblc 
only because all things aie immaiKUit in thc 
World-dround HaMiig sbowni that cosmo- 
logi(*al speculation l(‘ads inevitablv to thc 
])ositing of one Inhnit(‘ Being as th(' (Iround 
of all that IS, Lotze proceeds to idruitifv this 
Absolute with thc lehgious (onccption of (lod 
Bv three distimd liiu's of aigument Lotze seeks 
to establish tin' personality of (lod The In- 
finite must b(‘ a Pei son in older to be th(‘ giound 
of finite pcnsonality, th(‘ souice and ground 
of the moral ordiT and moral ideals must Ix^ 
sought in a jxu'sonalit v , and finally, reality 
can be pr’cdicated oidy of that which (‘xists 
as jiersonality The argunnuit that to ascribe 
personality to thi' Absolute' is to limit that 
Being, Lotze meets by a counter asscition, 
iiamedy, that the Absolute is tl>e onl\ complete 
personality, of wJiich human personality is but 
the finite and imperfect copy Thc idea of 
teleology is also implicit in TiOtz(‘‘s funda- 
mental concc'ption, for the flood is an active 
[irinciple which realizes itself in all reality 
To justify his belu'f in a linal purpose which 
prescribes the coursi' of tin' woild is the chief 
aim of Lotze’s philosoiihical undertaking His 
discussion of th(‘ teleological explanation of 
the world oid(*r, as contrastc'd with the mechani- 
cal, IS characti'ristic and luminous The express 
aim of the Microcosm us is to show how ab- 
solutely universal is thc extent and at the same 
time how completely subordinate the signifi- 
cance of the mission which mechanism has to 
fulfill in the structure of the world.” His 
insistence upon the universal validity of the 
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mechanical principle rightly understood, the 
clearness with which he shows forth the in- 
adequacy of a mere external mechanisin and 
the incompleteness of mechanism as a final ex- 
planation, and his nohh' attempt to jnove a 
teleological principle active in the world 
through the instrumi'ntality of a universal 
mechanism, are all features which give this 
discussion great and lasting value 

Lotzc^s contributions to both psychology and 
logic have been important The Medici ruhchr 
Psychologic extends the principle of mechanism 
to explain the relation of mind and body and 
lays the foundation of that liranch of modern 
psychology known as psycho-physics Lotze 
IS notable for his local sign theory, according 
to which non-spatial sense attributes, varving 
according to the locality of the sense organ 
stimulated, afford the original data out of 
which our space knowledge is built. The 
fundamental tenet of Lotze’s logical theory 
IS ins belief that the mind is essentially active, 
contributory, in all elements of knowledgi' 
For though the mind cannot act until it is 
acted upon, vet the matter of its responses 
IS its own, it reacts upon every impression in 
its own characteristic manner All our knowl- 
edge' rests ultimately upon certain universal 
propositions, or axioms, which are in reality 
the products of certain habits of action native 
to the human mind Oui hope of mastciiiig 
the course of events in the real world rests on 
three things (1) Some given reality which 
thought cannot create (2) The universality 
)f law in the r(*al world, ultimately a matter 
of faith (3) Synthetic judgments a pi ion as 
the basis of our knowledge of particular laws 

Lotze\s influence upon education has been 
general rather than specific, the influence of 
an idealistic philosophy with a strongly ndigious 
and ethical bent, and reflecting at every point 
the broad cult me and lofty ideals of the man 
whose system of thought it is We find in his 
writings many of the uh'as and principles that 
are vital m educational theory at the present 
day The emphasis upon activity and develop- 
ment would seem to ally him with the psy- 
chological tendency in modern education, 
his positive contributions to science and his 
(‘stimate of tiu' importance of scientific knowl- 
edge ally him with the scienlific tendency, 
while his sens(‘ of the valm* of the* finit(‘ pei- 
sonality, the significance of the aspirations 
and religious faiths of mankind, and the im- 
portance of the study of human institutions 
and human pi ogress, are in accord with th(* 
moral and sociological ideals of the foremost 
educational thought and effort of to-day 

V. F. IV1 
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LOUIS AGASSIZ SUMMER SCHOOL.— 

See Summer Scuiools 

LOUISIANA, STATE OF. — Originally 
a part of the French territory of Louisiana, 
obtained by jiurchase from France m 1803 
The present state of Louisiana was first or- 
ganized as the Territory of Orleans in 1804, 
and was admitted to the Union in 1812 as the 
eighteenth state It is located in the South 
(Vntral Division, and has a land area of 45,420 
square miles In size it is about the same area 
as Pennsylvania For administrative purposes 
it IS divided into fiftv-nme parishes, a term 
corresponding to county elsewhere, and these 
are in turn divided into police jury wards, 
the number varying from five to ten, except 
in the parisli of Orleans, which has seventeen 
wards In 1010 Louisiana had a population 
of 1,656,388 and a density of population of 
36 5 per sijuare mile 

Educational History — The first school in 
the territory was established by a company of 
Ursuline nuns, who opened a chanty hospital 
school for girls in New Orleans in 1727 A 
('apuchin school for boys was also opened 
about the same time After the Spanish oc- 
cupation, several Spanish teachers weie s(‘nt 
over, in 1772, to attempt to change the lan- 
guage of the jieople, but their schools wen' very 
poorly attended They are reported as not 
having had moi(‘ than thirty jiupils at anv 
time, while eight Fiench schools, which wen' 
then in existence, eni oiled about 400 In 1805 
the University of New Orleans was founded, 
a very ambitious project, on the plan of tlu' 
University of France This was to include 
schools of all grades, an academy and a public 
library in every parish, and a University in 
New Orleans The project receivc'd aid until 
1826, when it was definitely given up 

In 1806 a free school law was enacted, but 
was repealed in 1808 In 1811 the sum of 
1iv2000 for buildings and an annual grant of $500 
was made to (*acli jiarish for an academy The 
first constitution of the state, framed in 1812, 
contained no mention of education A few 
primary schools were established in the dif- 
f(*rent parishes, and in 1819 the police juries 
of the parishes were directed to supervise and 
care for such schools In 1821 the law was 
changed so that the police juries were directed 
to appoint five resident landowners as trustees. 
In the same year an appropriation of $800 was 
made t o each parish for the benefit of an academy 
jn return for the instruction of eight pupils free. 
A parish tax of $1000 annually was also au- 
thorized Grants of various kinds were made 
during the next tweidy^-five years to the parish 
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and parochial schools, and to academics and 
collej];cs, in return for the free instruction of 
a certain number of indigent jiupils This 
has well been called the beneficiarv period ” 
It began about ]Sll,and lasted until the final 
adoption of the free public school jirinciple in 
1845 In 1827 it was enacted that the state 
might give $2 62^ rnontlily for (‘ach student 
educated in the parish schools up to $1850 per 
palish, and it was provided that all indigent 
children must be received in the parish schools 
Bv 1834, 1175 indigent, children w(‘re being 
educated in the state 

In 1833 tlie Secretarv of State was made cr 
offirw Superintendent of P^lucation Dining 
the next ten years a numliei of governors and 
educational committees recommended th(‘ im- 
tire abolition of the subsidized paroidiial sys- 
tem, and the substitution of a fr(‘e public 
school svstem in its place In 1811 N(‘W 
Orh'ans was permitti'd by special act to (\stab- 
Iish a free public school svstem, to (miplov a 
sujierintendent of schools, and to raise nioiiev 
for schools by local taxation The example 
of this citv, which in a few years compaied 
favorably in school attendance with the larger 
cities of the North, exercised a good influence 
in shaping public opinion for fiee schools in the 
state In 1845 a commission of five was ap- 
jiointed to extend the public school system, 
and the new state constitution of 1845 put an 
(‘rul to the old systimi of subsidized piivate 
schools, and provided (hdinitely for a svstem 
of ])ublic education 

The legislature was directed to establish 
fri'c public schools throughout the stat(‘ ” and 
“ to provide means for thiar suppoit by taxa- 
tion on piopertv, or othiTWise , the office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction was 
created, the common school fund and the 
seminal y fund wane defuK'd and declar(‘d lo lie 
perpetual funds upon which the state was to 
pay fi per cent interest, and a University of 
Louisiana in New Orleans was provided foi 
The constitution of 1852 jiractically lepeated 
the provisions of the constitution of 1845, but 
changed the suiienntendencv of public instruc- 
tion from appointment to election, and gave 
the Oeneral Assembly power to abolish the 
office when no longer necessary ” The free 
school law of 1847 earned the mandat '^s of the 
constitution into effect, created the office of 
parish superintendent, abolished two years later, 
levied a one-mill state tax for schools, cleaily 
defined and definitely provided for the creation 
of a permanent state school fund bv the con- 
solidation of all land giants and donations, 
and provided for the distribution of the income 
to the parishes on a census basis (in 1852 the 
constitution was amended to insure this), 
declared the schools open to all white children 
between six and sixteen, and^ insured every 
white under twenty-one two ^mars of tuition 
free, gave the control of th(‘ schools in each 
district to three directors, and authoiiz(*d dis- 
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trict taxes for school buildings The Uni- 
versity of Louisiana w^as establish(‘d, and con- 
tinued to exist unlil its absoiption by Tulanc 
University in 18.84 In 1852 a State Institute' 
for the Deaf and Dumb w^as established In 
1859 a normal school was established by the 
fi'gislature in New Orh'ans, and in 1800 the 
State Si'ininary of Learning was opened at 
Ah'xandria In 1855 a poll tax of $1 was 
levied for schools in addition to the above 
By 1852 OIK' half of thi' educable children of 
th(‘ state wi'i-e ri'jiorti'd as in attendance at tfi(' 
public schools Even vet thi' schools were not 
entirely free for the entiie ti'rni, as one sixth 
of the revi'nue in 1850 and oik' I'lghth in 1800 
still came from tuition fei's Si'hools continued 
during the early jiait of the Uivil War period, 
the legislature of 1862 aiiprojiiaating 1485,000 
for free jiublic schools, but the war practically 
put an end to this early school svstem 

In 1804 a new constitution was adopt I'd, 
largely as a war measuri', by (fi'iK'ral Banks, 
wdiich retained most of the jirovisions of the 
preceding constitutions, but omitted th(‘ census 
liasis for the distiibiition of school money, 
omitted all mention of the seminary fund, 
provided for a four-year term for the State 
Superintendent and a salary of $4000 per 
year, and ordered that all schools should be 
taught in the English language The n'con- 
struction constitution of 1868 retained the pro- 
visions of the preceding constitution, laiscd the 
salary of the State Superintendent to $5000, 
ordi'red a ])iiblic school in every parish, and 
forbade anv distinction as to “ race, color, or 
j)ievious condition,” or anv appropriation or 
subsidy to anv private school or teacher 
The law^ of 1869 earned these constitutional 
provisions into effect The state w'as divided 
into SIX ilistricts, and for each of these a dis- 
trict supi'rintendent, reporting to the State 
Superintendent, was pi'ovidi'd To an aj)- 
pointed State Board of Education w\as given 
the control of all state institutions and th(' 
appointment of all local boards of ('ducation 
The state tax wxas increased to twai nulls, and 
local district, taxt's up to five mills weri' au- 
thorized In 1870 a parish tax of two mills 
was also authorized The effect of these new 
provisions wxas unduly to centialize and in- 
crease the cost of administration, and to turn 
the schools over almost entirely to the colored 
race, (*\cept in the rural parishes, when' sepa- 
rate schools for the whites were maintained in 
defiance of the law' luttle progn'ss W'as made 
in gi'iieral ('ducation in tlu' state until 1887, 
wdien separati' s(;hools for the two races were 
('stabhshed By 1875- 1876 tin* total school 
enrollriK'nt w'as only 74,846 out of a school 
population of 274,688 in 1870 the State 
S('iniriary of Learning w'as converted into the 
Unnersitv of Louisiana, and moved to Raton 
Rouge, and in 1872 the Land Grant (Tdlege 
w'as consolidated with it In 1871 the State 
Institution for the Blind was established In 
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1872 tlio leg;islaturo, to obtain money for sal- 
aries and mileage, confiscated the permanent 
school fund 

In 1879 a new constitution was adopted, 
which changed the form of administration and 
materially reduced the expense for this item 
The office of State Superintendent of Public 
Education was continued, but only $3000 was 
allowed for his salary and the expense of his 
office, district state superintendents were 
abolished, and parish boards were permitted to 
appoint a jiarish superintendent, but at a salary 
of not over $200 a year, instruction in the 
Fnmch language and separate schools for the 
two races were made possible; the legislature 
was dir(‘cted to establish a university at New 
Orleans for negroes and to appropriate not less 
than $5000 nor more than $10,000 a year for 
its maintenance; and the debt of the state to 
the free school fund, confiscated by the legis- 
lature of 1872, to the seminary fund, and to the 
agricultural and mechanical college fund, was 
determined and declared a perpetual obligation, 
but the interest on these debts was lowered and 
was to be paid from the annual appropriations 
for schools The new constitution of 1898 
contains similar provisions to those of the 
constitution of 1879, but amplified and made 
somewhat more definite A school census was 
ordered, the debt to the school fund was di- 
rected to b(i {laid out of the state’s revenues 
and not out of the annual school appropria- 
tions, the restrictions as to the salaries of 
parish superintendents were removed; and 
the prohibition of aid to sectarian schools was 
extended to private schools as well 

In 1881 the Southern University for C/olored 
Students was opened, in 1884 a state normal 
school was established, and opened the next 
year at Natchitoches; in 1884 the old Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, established in 1847, was 
absorbed by the new Tulane University, and 
Tulane University became a semi-publu! in- 
stitution, in 1888 the State Board of Educa- 
tion was directed to advertise for bids for a 
uniform system of schoolbooks for the scliools 
of the state, to be adopted on four-year (‘on- 
tracts, 111 1896 teachers’ examinations were 
systematized and made uniform throughout 
the state, m 1894 the Louisiana Industrial 
Institute, a literary and industrial school of 
secondary grade for whites, was established at 
Ruston, and in 1898 the South Western Louisi- 
ana Institute, a similar school also for whites, 
was established at Lafayette In 1898 a State 
Biologic Station, for investigation and for the 
training of teachers in biological sciences, was 
established at the mouth of Calcasieu Pass, 
near the Gulf of Mexico In 1902 special tax 
districts, with local taxes, were permitted In 
1904 a $600 minimum salary for parish super- 
intendents was fixed by law 

In 1906 credentials were accepted from state 
institutions for teachers’ certificates In 1908 
the state constitution was amended so as to 


increase the salary of the State Superintendent 
from $2000 to $5000, parish (county) super- 
intendents were made school treasurers ex 
officio, the hmit of local tax was raised from 
I4 to 3 miles, and a child labor law was enacted. 
In 1910 the parish school boards were given the 
right to levy taxes, independent of the county 
authorities, a state textbook commission was 
created, and the period for adoptions extended 
from four to six years; monthly teachers insti- 
tutes and the study of agriculture were re- 
quired. 

Present School System — At the head of 
the school system is a State Board of Education 
and a State Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion The State Board of Education is com- 
posed of the Governor, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the Attorney-General, 
together with seven citizens appointed by the 
Governor, one from each congressional district 
of the state Appointed members receive the 
same pay as members of the legislature. Sub- 
ject only to the legislature, this body is the 
supreme authority in the state in educational 
matters Appeals from the decisions of the 
State Superintendent may be made to it' for 
final settlement; its suits are given preference 
in courts of law, and bond and security are not 
required, it approves all requests for per- 
mission to establish high schools in the state, 
it IS empowered to adopt a uniform course of 
study for the schools of the State; it outlines 
the courses of study for all teachers’ training 
schools, and jirovides all rules and regulations 
for the examination of teacluTs, the quadrennial 
school census is sent to it by the parish asses- 
sors for approval , it has power to ask for special 
reports from the parish superintend(‘nts, and 
may make rules and regulations foi the govern- 
ment of th(‘ schools of the state, not forbidden 
by law The Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion IS elected by popular election for four-year 
terms, and receives n salary of $6000 per an- 
num, with an appropriation for office expenses 
He IS cr officio a member of the State Board of 
Education, and also acts as its secretary and its 
executive officer He is also a member of the 
Boards of Supervisors of the State Schools, of 
the Board of Institute Managers, and of the 
State Board of Examiners He has the general 
supervision of the schools of the state, decides 
disputes sent to him on appeal, subject to final 
approval of the State Boaid of Education, may 
call conventions of school officers for consulta- 
tion, apportions the school fund to the parishes, 
and cal Is meetings and publishes the proceedings 
of the State Board of Education In addition 
to the State Board of Education, there is a 
State Board of Examiners, consisting of the 
State Superintendent, the president of the 
Louisiana State University, and the president 
of the Louisiana State Normal School, which is 
empowered to adojit rules and regulations for 
the (‘xamination of teachers for state certifi- 
<*ate.s, .*ind also a Board of Slate Institute 
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Managers, consisting of the State Sujierintend- 
ent and the president of the State Normal 
School, who have control of the summer normal 
schools of the state and select the institute 
conductors A State Textbook Commission 
adopts uniform texts for the state and is in- 
structed by law to show a preference for Louisi- 
ana books. 

For each parish (county) ther(‘ is a parish 
board of school directors and a parish suiier- 
intendent of public education The parish 
boards are elected by the qualified electors of 
each police jury ward of the parishes, one from 
each ward, and for four-year terms Teachers 
arc not eligible for membershij) on these boards 
Members of parish boaids may be lemoved 
from office by the Governor, if the State Board 
of Education approves Each parish board 
elects a parish superintendent of public edu- 
(*ation for a four-year term, who serves as si^c- 
retarv of the board and as its executive officei 
Parish superintendents must hold a certificate 
of eligibility from the State Boaid of Educa- 
tion, and the revocation of this certificate va- 
cates the office Paiish boards have gcncial 
supervision of th(‘ schools of the jiarisli, elect 
all teachers for the schools on the nomination 
of the parish superintendents, apjioint two 
teachers to assist the parish superintendent in 
examining teachers, are charged with the caie 
and preservation of the school jirojiertv of the 
parish, on the recommendation of the parish 
superiiifendent, locate and change the location 
of schools; estiinat(‘ the amount of school 
money needed each year, niav issue bonds for 
school purposes, may appoint auxiliary visiting 
trustees for each ward, or school district, or 
school 111 the paiish, and must make detailed 
reports to the State Board of Education as to 
the conditions of the schools and the work of 
the school officials 

The parish superintendent is required to 
devote hia entire tune to tlu^ woik of super- 
vision, conducts examinations foi teachers’ 
certificates; nominates teachers for election 
by the parish boards, signs all contracts, may 
remove teachers for cause, must visit each 
school at least once each veai , must hold 
monthly teachers’ institutes on Saturdays, is 
treasurer for the jiarish school funds, niaki's 
quarterly reports to the State Supenntendent 
on the condition of the funds, pays out all 
money on the order of the president and sec- 
retary of the parish board, has chaige of tlie 
sale and iireservation of any sixteenth-section 
lands, and must make quarterly reports to tin* 
parish board, and annual reports to the State 
Superintendent, and reports as called for to 
the State Board of Education 

The Parish of Orleaivs, whose boundaries are 
the same as those of the city of New Orleans, 
receives larger liberty and special jirivileges in 
the matter of school government and school 
taxation, being govcTiied, in part, by special 
legislation 


School Support — Louisiana originally re- 
ceived 786,04-4 acres of land in the sixteenth- 
section grants Much of this was so located as 
to be of little value, and some of it is still on 
hand The annual interest, on this fund is 
apportioned to the townships to which the land 
originally belong(‘d The state also received 
its share of the United States Deposit Fund, 
distributed in 1837 This was devoted to in- 
ternal improvements at the time, but the m- 
teiest on the fund ($28,705 14) is now devoted, 
according to the jirovisions of the constitution 
of 1808, to the supjiort of common schools 
The state also received two townships (46,080 
acres) of land foi a scuninarv of learning, and 
210,000 acres for an agricultural and mechani- 
cal college The funds wen* largely lost during 
the war or squandered duiing the Reconstruc- 
tion peiiod. and remain to-day as perjietual 
obligations,” for which the state taxes itself 
to pay the annual interest due on the several 
funds 

The constitution requires that not less than 
OIK* and one fourth mills of the six-mill stab* 
tax shall be ajijdied to the supjiort of schools 
TIk* State School Fund is apportioned diiectlv 
to the parish(‘s on the basis of the mimbei of 
children in ea(*h b(*tween the ages of six and 
('ighteen, as determined by a quadrennial c(‘n- 
sus The proc(*eds of the state inheritance 
tax are also added to the annual school fund 

Tlie police juries of each parish must levy a 
jiaiish tax for schools of not h'ss than three nor 
mon* than six mills Councilmcn or trustees 
in cities, towns, or villages, and the people of 
school districts, may vote (since 1902) special 
tax(‘s for additional school facilities In 1907 
th(‘re were 509 such special tax districts, as 
against 389 in 1906, 272 m 1905, 199 in 1904, 
and 153 in 1903 A poll tax of $1, fines, and 
foi felted bonds, reniam m the parishes when* 
coll(*cted, and an* added to the current school 
funds Special school taxes may also be voted 
for buildings, impiovements, or support, by 
jietition, election, and an affirmative vote Tin* 
old ” fuel tax ” is still levied in Louisiana, 
parish boards still having “ authority to assess 
and collect $1 jiei annum on each family ” 
sending a child oi cliildren to school 

Educational Conditions — Of the total popu- 
lation nearly one half are negiocs, and ovci 90 
jier cent are nativi* born But two states, 
Mississippi and South C’arolina, contained a 
largei proportion of negroes In thirty-one 
of th(' fiftv-nine parishes the negroes outnumber 
the whites, in seventeen parishes they out- 
number the whites two or more to one, m 
two fiarishes they outnumber them six to one, 
in two others, eleven to one, and in one sixteen 
to one (_)f the total population of the state, 
one fifth liv(* in the city of New Orleans, and 
of th{* remaining four fifths, about 73 per cent 
live in rural districts There are but two other 
cities in the state. Baton Rouge and Slireves- 
port, which have 8000 inhabitants. The state 
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is (‘.ss(‘ntiiilly a lural and agiicuUural state, with 
one lar^;e commercial city 

The percentaj^e of illit(?racy is still very high, 
notwithstanding recent large deductions. A 
child labor law has lieen enacted reccmtly, but 
the state has as yet no compulsory atlendance 
law, or means of enforcing attendance Only 
62 per cent of the sciioolhoiises arc' owned by 
the parishes, but tiO pei cent of the school- 
housf's are listed as being provided with lilack- 
boards; but 70 per cent as having anv mc'ans of 
heating the building, but 65 per cent as being 
jirovided with jiatent school desks, but 58 
p('r cent as having charts and maps, and but 
22 ])er cent as having a globe TIu' average 
value of all forms of school properl v, the city 
of New Orleans included, is about S2000 per 
school Little beyond the regular common 
school branches is tauglit in any of the elemen- 
tarv schools Graded schools, containing the 
upper grammar school grades, are to be found 
in most of the towns, and may b(‘ est.ablished, 
where necessary, by the parish boards Man- 
ual training is provided in verv few school 
systems Elementary scliools may also be 
taught in the French language, where French is 
spoki'n Uniform textbooks for the schools of 
the state are adopted by the State Textbook 
Commission on six-year contracts 

Teachers and Training — For tlu' training 
of teachers the state maintains the Louisiana 
State Normal School, at Natchitoches, and th(‘ 
Parish of Orleans maintains the New Orleans 
Normal and Training School The state also 
jirovides a State Institute (Vmductor, who is 
appointed bv the Hoard of Stat(‘ Institute 
Manageis (Supeiintendent of Public Indura- 
tion and president of the Normal School), 
receives a salary of $2500 and traveling ex- 
penses, and has charge of tlu' suninuT normal 
schools, one-week institutes, and parish teachers^ 
association meetings To meet the (‘xpenses 
of these, the state appropiiates $12,500 an- 
nually, the Peabody Fund gives $2000, and all 
persons taking an examination for a teacher’s 
certificate pav a fee of $1 each The summer 
normal schools are graded, and are held at 
various points in the state Ten of the sum- 
mer normal schools were for white teachers 
and four for colonnl teachers The term vanes 
trom three to eight w(‘eks The conductor also 
holds one-we('k institutes and directs the work 
of the Teachers’ Association Meetings in the 
parishes The latter involved reading circh' 
work, and the outline of work called foi seven 
meetings in each jiarish during the year 
About one third of the teachers attended the 
one- week institutes, and about two thirds weiw 
members of the Parish Teachers’ Associations 
and Reading Circles Luther (killege, a Lu- 
theran (''ollege in New Orh'aiis, conducts a 
normal department for colored teachers of 
both sexes 

Secondary Education A high school sys- 
tem for the state is yet to be developed Most 


of the secondary schools of the state are in part 
secondary and in part elementary, and few 
reach the standard of a regular high school 
The two Industrial Institutes maintained by 
the state an' in effect tec finical secondary 
schools of a good grade Excepting in the 
Parish of Orleans, high schools can only be 
established with the consent of the State Board 
of Education, and no school can be opened 
without its sanction, or established unless a 
site and buildings arc provided free of any 
expense' to the school fund 

Higher and Other Education — The Louisi- 
ana State' University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, at Baton Rouge, stands as 
the nominal head of the state school system of 
Louisiana Tulane University, in New Or- 
leans, however, has been recognized by law 
(1884) and by vote of the people (1888) as the' 
successor, in interest, of the old University of 
Louisiana, opened in 1884, and receives one 
student free of tuition from each senatorial 
and representative' district in the state Tlie 
state alse) maintains the Southern University 
at New Orleans for colored students, appropri- 
ating (1906) $10,750 for its support In ad- 
dition to the above institutions, eight de- 
nominational colleges, three of which are foi 
the coloreel race, supplement, the secondary 
and higher instruction preivudei'd by the state 
Special Institutions. — Th(‘ state maintains 
the Louisi.ina State School for the Blind and the 
Louisiana State School for the Deaf at Baton 
Rouge, the Louisiana Industrial Instituti' at 
Ruston, the South Wc'stein Louisiana Indus- 
trial Institute at Lafayette, and the State Bio- 
logic Station on the Gulf of Mexico The tw^o 
industrial institutes offei good secondary in- 
struction to the whites of both sexes in botli the 
aeadeniK and industrial course's K. P. (\ 
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LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY AND 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE, BATON ROUGE, LA. — A 

coeducational institution which had its origin 
in grants of land made by the* United States 
government ^‘for the use of a seminary of 
leaining” In 1853 the Louisiana State Sem- 
inary of Learning and Military Academy was 
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foundod near Alrxiindrin, operand m 1860, and 
was removed to Baton Hou^>;e in IH()M The 
Agricultural and Meehanieal Oolh^ge was estab- 
lished in 1873 at New Orleans to carry out the 
purposes of the Land Orant Act of 1862 Th(‘ 
two institutions were united and located at 
Baton Houge in 1877, and are maintained by 
the state. The institution is located on the 
grounds of the old military garrison, overlook- 
ing the Mississippi Kiver and covering nearly 
210 acres in extent The university is an 
essential part of the stat(‘ school system It. 
embraces a College of Arts and Sciences, a ('ol- 
lege of Agriculture, a ('ollege of Engineering, 
the Audubon Sugar School, the law school, 
the teachers’ college, and the graduate depart- 
ment Four expermient stations are maintaint'd 
in Baton Houge, in New Orleans, at Crowley, 
Acadia Parish, and at Calhoun, Ouachita Par- 
ish Students are admitted to the university 
by examination, certificate, or diploma The 
entrance requirements are fourteen units A 
three yi'ars’ eours(‘ in agriculture is also pio- 
vided based on common school branches The 
Audubon Sugar School aims to pnqiare men as 
(‘xperts in sugar growing and manufacture', and 
giv(‘s a live-year course of work in both en- 
gineering and agruMiltuic, with praedical instruc- 
tion at the Sugar Exfieiimcnt Station, Audubon 
Park, New Orleans Th(‘ I^aw School giv(‘s th(‘ 
degree of LL B aftci a thi’ee ye'ais’ com sc 
Master’s degrees an' also conf('rn*d In 1611- 
1912 the t'nrolliiH'nt of st.iide'nts was as follovNs 
academic schools and colleges, 600, school of 
agnculture, 86, law school. 53, sumnn'i school, 
595, total, 1334 The faculty consists of sixty- 
0110 members 

LOUISVILLE, UNIVERSITY OF, LOUIS- 
VILLE, KY — A coeducational institution, 
founded by decree of the (‘ity council in 1837 
and opened with a medical college A law 
college was added in 1846, and an academic 
department and the college' of liberal arts in 
1907. The entrance requirements are based 
on the work of a standard high school Course's 
are olferod leading to the A B and B S and 
the corresponding graduate courses leading to 
the master ^s degrees The medical department 
of the university was reorganized in 1908, ami 
consists of the former medical department, th(' 
Kentucky School of Medicine (1850), the Louis- 
ville Medical College (1869), the Hospital College 
of Medicine (1873), and the Medical Depart- 
ment of Kentucky University (1898) The en- 
trance requirements to the medical department 
are those of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges The entrance requirements to th(' 
law college are high school graduation. 

LOUVAIN, UNIVERSITY OF — See Bel- 
gium, EdU(’\TION in 

LOVELL, JAMES E (1795-1892) — Apos- 
tle of Joseph Lancaster {q v ) and organizer 


of the hrst momlonal schools in Ihc Ciiiti'd 
States, born at Colm', Lancashire, England, 
and educated in a boarding school at 8t Ives 
He was tutor in the family of the Duke of Bed- 
ford and teacher in monitorial schools con- 
ducted by Joseph Lancaster in London and 
Woburn He was induced by Lancaster to 
come to the United states, where he established 
Lancasterian schools at Philadelphia, Amherst, 
and New Haven He was principal of the 
Lancasterian School at New Haven fiom 1830 
to 1853 H(‘ Avas the* authoi of several text- 
books W. S M. 

See Lancaster, Joseph, Monitohial 

S(’HO()LS 

LOVETT, WILLIAM (1800-1877). — The 
English chartist who took a prominent part 
in the early movi'mcnt for cooperation and 
association among workingmen and later 
joined the Radical movement for reconciling 
the reformers of the middle classes with th(‘ 
working classes It was while he was in War- 
wick (laol (1840) that he with John Collins 
wrote (''haitiKtu , n new OrqainzaUon of tltc 
People, emhianng a Plan for the Education 
and I mprovement of the Peoples, politically 
and socially, much of which is devoted to a 
plea for better ('ducational facilities Suspi- 
cious of government control, the authors recom- 
mend local management of schools with hnan- 
cial assistance from the central authority 
The organization of a National Association of 
the United Kingdom foi promoting the po- 
litical and social improvement of th(‘ people 
was proposed, which in addition to political 
aims was to establish “ public halls as schools 
for the pooplf',” which were to be used as 
infant, prejiaratorv, and high schools (taking 
pupils from three to twelvi' or thirteen veais 
of age), and as social centers for adults PlaA"- 
grounds and school gardens were to be annexed. 
Circulating libraru's, jiublic lectures, discus- 
sions, readings, and baths were to be organized 
in connection with the district hall The or- 
phans of members were to be educated in agri- 
cultural and industrial schools The end of 
education was to be the physical, mental, moral, 
and political training of children Beginning 
with the rudiments, the curriculum was to 
be gradually broadened to includi' geography, 
physical and natural phenomena, elements 
of ajiplied chemistry, design, geology, and 
mineralogy, “ the first principles of tlie most 
useful trades and occupations,” horticulture 
and gardening The objective methods were to 
be used in teaching all the subjects of the 
^school, especially in the lower grades “ The 
equal and judicious development of all the 
faculties, and not the mere culture of the intel- 
lect,” was to be the aim of instruction The 
teachers were to be trained in normal schools, 
and m time onh' those who were certificated 
by the association were to be employed ; and 
to attract men of genius the teachers were to 
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1>e well paid and honored in their eonirmim- 
ties Many of the suggestions for the general 
organization of education show a broad grasp 
of its social importance, and the details of 
methods display a knowledge of Pestalozzi and 
Lancaster, and a genuine desire for improve- 
ment In 1837 111 .4;/ Address from the Work- 
ing Men\s Association to the Working Classes 
on the Subject of National Education, Lovett 
advocated an educational system to includ(‘ 
infant schools (for children from thiee to six), 
preparatory schools (six to nine), high schools 
(nine to twelve), and colleges oi finishing 
schools (foi all above thirteen) to be used also 
as social centers State training colleges were 
to be established, and no unqualified teacher 
was to be appointed Local schools were to b(‘ 
under the control of school committees, while 
at the head of the system there was to be a 
Uommittee of Public Instruction, selected bv 
Parliament, to have charge only of the financial 
administration About 1S49, when he retired 
from political work, Lovett taught anatom v 
and physiology, which he had studied himself, 
first in the district school of the association, 
and later in several other schools In 1852 he 
wrote Social and Political Morahti/j an Essaij 
regal ding the Extension of Education, in which 
he develops the above scheme with greatei full- 
ness and again insists on local rather than 
national administration He wrote an Elemen- 
tary Anatomy and Physiology for Schools (1851) 
Lovett’s Autobiography (entitled Life and 
Struggles of William Lovett in his Pursuit of 
Bread, Knowledge, and Freedom, 1876) forms a 
valuable source of information on tlie move- 
ment, in which he is recognized to have been 
one of the ablest leaders. 
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LOWE, ROBERT, VISCOUNT SHER- 
BROOKE (1811-1892) — British statesman, 
born at Bingham, and educated at Winchester 
and Oxford (University Uolleg(‘) He gradu- 
ated in 1833, was fellow of Magdalen Uollege, 
and for some time private tutor, and was callecl 
to the bar in 1842 From 1843 t o 1 850 he liv(‘d 
in Sydney, Australia, and took a prominent 
part in the politics of New South Wales In 
1844 he carried a resolution for a select commit- 
tee to inquire into educational conditions, and 
in 1846 a resolution m favor of the establish- 
ment of a board of education (See Australia, 
Education in ) On his return to England he 
entered Parliament on the Liberal side, and 
there attained a prominent position, on several 
occasions serving in the ministry In 1868 
he was elected the first member of the Univer- 
sity of London He retired from active poli- 
tics in 1880 Lowe is an important figure m 
the history of English education, for it was as 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
on Education (1859-1864) that he introduced 


the famous Revised (’ode (1861) which estab- 
lished the S 3 ^stem of payment by results 
Lowe had a strong belief in the superiority 
of examinations over inspection, denied that 
a science of education was possible, and 
aimed at an economical and mechanical sys- 
tem of education rather than a thoroughgoing 
reform The system of payment by results 
continued until 1890, and it is due to Lowe 
that the evil pedagogical traditions from which 
Flnghsh elementary education is just emerg- 
ing weie intioduced, although from the admin- 
istrative standpoint something was gained in 
establishing standards and laying the founda- 
tions of a national system But how sincere 
Lowe was in his endeayors to promote public 
education, and how much faith he had in the 
Reyised Code, may be seen in his address on 
Primary and Classical Education, delivered 
before the Philosophical Institution of Edin- 
burgh (1867), in which the influence of Spencer 
IS very strongly marked, more particularly 
in his attack on classical studies The address 
carries the more conviction since Lowe was 
himself regarded as a good classical scholar. 

See Englxnd, Education in, Examina- 
tions, Payment by Results 
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LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL (1819- 
1891) — Poet, critic, and teacher, graduated 
from Harvaid College in 1838 and the Hal- 
yard Law School in 1840 He was professor 
in Harvard University from 1855 to 1880 and 
Lord-Rector ol the University of St Andrews, 
Scotland, 1884-1885 He was editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly (1857-1862) and the North 
American Review (1863-1872) W S M. 
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LOWELL, JOHN (1799-1836) — Founder 
of the Lowell Institute {qv), studied in 
the schools of Edinburgh, Scotland, and Bos- 
ton and at Harvard College; engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits and traveled extensively 
At his death he left one half of his estate 
($250,000) for the organization of free lecture 
courses in Boston in philosophy, natural his- 
tory, arts, and science W S. M 
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LOWELL INSTITUTE, BOSTON, MASS 

— An organization founded upon the bequest 
of John Lowell, Jr., for “ the maintenance and 
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support of public lectures, to be delivered in 
Boston, upon philosophy, natural history, 
the arts and sciences, or any of them, as the 
trustees shall, from time to time, deem expe- 
dient for the promotion of the moral, and intel- 
lectual, and physical instruction and education 
of tb» citizens of Boston ” The amount of 
the bequest was $250,000, and as a provision 
was made that 10 per cent of the income was 
to be added annually to the principal, the In- 
stitute has always had a great amount of wealth 
at Its disposal By the terms of the bequest 
one trustee is to be responsible foi t he general 
management and he is to be a member of the 
Lowell family, so far as possible The hrst 
trustee was John Ainory Lowell who was as- 
sisted by Dr Jeffries Wyman as curator with 
charge of the details of the work The oirening 
h'cture was delivered by Edward Everett on 
December 31, 1839 The Institute has alwavs 
been able to command the services of the most 
(‘imncnt scholars in their held, not only m this 
but 111 other countries Among the lecturers 
the following may be mentioned in science, 
Silliman, Agassiz, Tyndall, Wallace, Geikie, G. 
H Darwin, on religious subj(‘cts, Lyman Ab- 
bott, Mark Hopkins, Henry Drummond, in lit- 
erature, philosophy, art, history, and education, 
Edward Everett, J R Lowell, (Juld, Norton, 
Barnard, Chanmng, Hale, Holmes, Lanciani, 
Fiske, Bryce, Eliot, Mahaffy, Fen ero. Agassiz, 
in fact, remained in this countiv as a result of 
his successful course at the Institute which 
led to the foundation of the i^awreiice Scientific 
School In addition to the general courses, 
spi'Cial classes hav(‘ been held in drawing fiom 
1S50 to 1879; and in science for school teacheis 
111 connection with the Boston Society for 
Natural History ( -ourses have also been given 
for workingmen under the auspices of the 
Wells Memorial Workingmen’s Institute In 
1872 the Lowell School of PractK'al Design 
was instituted for the promotion of industrial 
art Free tuition is given m drawing and 
weaving in a course of three vears The courses 
are at presemt (1912) arranged in the following 
series: I Free Public Lectures in Huntington 
Hall, II Free Evening School for Industrial 
Foremen (applied science), III. Teachers’ 
School of Science (in connection with the 
Boston Society of Natural Historv), IV Gol- 
Icgiate Courses, V Free Lectures in King’s 
Chapel on Current Topics in Theologv, VI. 
Free Lectures on Local Natural History Series 
III and IV are part of th(‘ University Extension 
Courses given by a combination of all the col- 
leges in and about Boston The present 
trustee is President A Lawrence Lowell, and 
the curator is William T Sedgwick 
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LOWELL LECTURE COURSE. — See Lec- 
ture Systems 

LOYOLA — See Jesus, Society of, Educa- 
tional Work of. 

LOYOLA COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD 

— See Jesu.s, Society of. Educational 

Work of. 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILL 

— See Jesus, Society of, Educational 
Work of 

LUBECK, FREE TOWN OF, EDUCA- 
TION IN. — See Germany, Education in 

LUBEN, AUGUST (1804-1874) — German 
schoolman; was born m Golzow, near Kustrin, 
Pomerania, and educated at the Seminary of 
Neuzelle. In 1822 he was called as assistant 
teacher to the st^mmary of Weissenfels, where 
he was greatly influenced in his pedagogic de- 
velopment by Barinsch {qv). In 1825 he took 
charge of a village school in the province oi 
Saxony, m connection with which he managed 
a very successful training class for tt'achers, in 
1829 he became the principal of a larger school 
111 Aschcrslebcn, ana in l^ko he was appointed 
to a still more important position in Merseburg. 
In 1858 he was called as director of the newly 
established Teacheis’ Seminary in Bremen, 
where he remained until his death He pub- 
lished a large number of pedagogic writings, and 
deserves especial cicdit for his improvement in 
the teaching of nature study and of the mother 
tongue His reader for Burqcrschulcn, published 
in 1851 in collaboration with Nacke, was very 
widely u.s(*d From 1857 until the time of his 
death, he edited the Padagogischer ,J (ihred)tr\cht 
(Educational Annual)^ as well as fiom 1861 on, 
the pedagogic magazine Der praktt^sche Schul- 
711 arm (The Practical Schoolman) Among his 
works may be mentioned also his Anwaming zu 
einern rnethodifichen Untemcht in dcr Pjlanzcn- 
kunde (Methods of Teaching Eotanij, Halle, 1832), 
followed by a similar work for zoology and an- 
thiopology (1836), and his Einfuhrunq in die 
dentsihe Literafur (Introduction into (jcrnian Lit- 
erature), the tenth volume of which ^vas pub- 
lished in three volumes in Leipzig, 1892-1896 

F. M. 

LUBINUS, EILHARD, or EILERT LU- 
BEN (1565-1621) — A German scholar and 
educationist, son of a pastor in the duchy of 
Oldenburg, who studied at Leipzig and other 
universities, and in 1595 became Professor of 
Poetry m the University of Rostock In 1605 
h(‘ transferred to the Chair of Theology in the 
same university, and died in 1621 (See 
Allegeineine Deutsche Bwg , Band XIX, p. 
331 ) Lubinus published many works, includ- 
ing editions of the Episiolce of Apollonius, the 
De Variitate M iindi of Bernard, the Greek An- 
thology, the EjnstoUe of Hippocrates the works 
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of Horace and Juvenal, the Dionj/.siaca of Non- 
iius, PersuLs, the Epistol(p of Phalaris He 
wrote a Clavis Grmcce Linguoe ruin Srntrntns 
Qrwcis Latine explicatis, an edition of which 
was published by the London Stationers’ Com- 
pany in 1620. The Medulla Linguce (hcBcce 
was published in London as late as 174.) 

As an educationist, howc'ver, Lubinus is now 
chiefly reineunben'd for his remarkable ej)is- 
tolary Discourse, prefixed to his edition of the 
New Testament (1614). This was punted in 
English by Samuel Hart lib in his small collec- 
tion of tiacts on The True and Rradir Wag 
to lea? nr the Latine Tongue ^ 16.54 (See Hart- 
LTB, Samuel ) It was in this Discourse, that 
realistic education of the seventeenth century re- 
ceived its earliest, clearest stabmient; and, as 
Mr Quick suggested, Coinemus probably took 
from it the idea of an illustrated Orbis jnctus 
((Juick, R. H, Educational Refoimr?.'^^ p 166) 
Jiubmus says that living creatures ought to 
be painted and shown to children, and only 
those known to children should at first be given 
the Latin names (See also Kinner, (’Jyprian ) 
All terms or words, he fiirthei says, of things 
which can be seen and paint (‘d can be taken 
from the Nonienrlator of Hadrianus Junius 
((/;>), provided those are first chosen which 
are already known by the child lAibinus is 
thus the father of systematic jiictoiial illus- 
tration as an educational method F. W. 

Reference : — 

Laukie, S a John Amos Comenius (Cambndge, 
1887) 

LUCA DE BORGO SAN SEPOLCRO — 

See Paciuolo 

LUCIAN OF ANTIOCH.— Pi eshvter and 
martyr, holds a place m the history of peda- 
gogy, not as formulating pedagogical piinciples, 
but as giving the characteristic tendency of wliat 
is known as the School of Antioch Tlu' first 
known teacher of that school was Malchion, 
who seems to have combined general education 
with specifically theological instruction, and who 
confuted Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch, 
and brought about his deposition Whether 
Lucian shared the o|)inions of Paul at the time 
cannot be determined A creed written by 
Lucian, or attributed to him, shows little re- 
semblance to the teachings of Paul It is 
highly probable that he left the* communion of 
the Church about the time Jhuil was deposed, 
and remained out of communion under the next 
successors of that prelate, or from about 275 
A D. to 303 But in spite of his highly equiv- 
ocal ecclesiastical position, he bc'came head of 
the local theological school. His great contri- 
bution to the work of that institution was 
insistence upon what are now recognized as the 
fundamental principles of scientific exegesis, 
or the literal and grammatical interpretation 
as opposed to the allegorical method at that 


time geneially in vogue in the Church This 
spirit of scientific exegesis makes the work of 
the Antiochian exegetes of permanent worth 
In speculative theology Lucian’s efforts were 
by no means .so fortunate. Anus, Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, and several other early leaders 
of Arianism were trained by Lucian. Of the 
works of this great teacher only fragments re- 
main His edition of the Srptuagwt was long 
widely used m the churches of Constanti- 
nople, Asia Minor, and Antioch It does not 
exist to-day as a whole, and its reconstruction 
IS a task yet unperformed Of his exegetical 
work only fragments remain, but his principles 
are abundantly illustrated in the still valuable 
commentaries of Chrysostom and Tlieodore 
of Mopsuestia Lucian died as a martyr in 
Nieomedia, Jan 7, 312 

The material for the life of Imcian is singularly 
scanty About all that is known has been 
gathered by A Harnack in his article m the 
Realencyrlopaedie fur protc^tantmehr Theologie 
Accounts may be found in the various histones 
of the (Jiristian Church His literary le- 
mains are to be found in Routh, Rehquice 
sari^ce, Vol IV J C. A., Ji 

LUDER, PETER (c 14L5-C 1474) — Cit- 
man humanist, chiefly worthy of note as the 
first humanist lecturer in any German univer- 
sity Ho had himself studied at the University 
of Heidelbi'rg He had spent much time in 
Italy as a student at Fi'rrara under Guarmo, 
had made a vovag(‘ to Gieece, and had studied 
medicine at Padua In 1456 he was ajipointed 
Professor of Poetry and Rhetoric at Heidelberg, 
and delivered an inaugural address m praise 
of the liumamstic studies, defending tlnmi 
against charges of immoral tendencies He 
met with opjiosition both of the students and 
the clergy He next appeared at Erfurt in 
1460, and in 1462 at Leipzig After a short 
time at Basel (1464), he is lost sight of in the 
retinue of Duke Sigismund of Austria 

Reference : — 

Paulhen, Fit Geschichte des gelehrten Untemchts. 

(Leipzig, 189G ) 

LUDIMAGISTER {Ludi-M agister, master of 
a school) — The term used in Rome for the 
teacher of an eleiiKmtary school (h^dus), also 
called [iterator Only the rudiments of reading, 
writing, and calculation WTre taught here The 
term ajipears again in the English schools of the 
sixteenth cientuiy, wdien lud iniagi ster is synony- 
mous wdth orrhididasculus and Headmaster. 
In Germany the term ludirector is found at 
the same period 

See Roman Educ ation 

LUNCHES AND LUNCHROOMS IN 
SCHOOLS — (See also Food and Feeding of 
School Children for the dietetic aspect of the 
subject ) The need of school lunches is now 
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so genenilly recognized that few large high 
schools arc without them, and the elementary 
schools are beginning to take up the problem 
in earnest When the distance between home 
and school makes the noon luncheon at home 
impossible for the child, there is scaicely a 
justifiable argument against its })io\ision at 
school Too little care is given to lunch cairied 
by the children even from the better homes, 
its daily preparation being uni v(‘i sally concedeil 
to be tile most irksome of all household duties, 
and the carrying of it so disagreeable to the 
child that no lunch at all is preferable If 
money is given to buy lunch with unguided 
choice^ it IS spent at alluring push-carts for 
unwholesome, even poisonous, hot meat sand- 
wiches and for ice-cream cones and jnckles 
It IS wise and often necessarv to make outside 
purchase impossible, as has b(‘en done in many 
schools 

High Schools — The problem of providing 
high school lunches has been rnc't m most 
schools in the following way the Hoard of 
Education provides tin* rooms and permanent 
equipment, — chairs, tables, ranges, hot water, 
gas, etc , — and either awards the concession 
to some individual or club, thus receiving a 
suitable per cent on the investment, as Chicago 
does in her nineleen high schools, or appoints 
at a salary a woman who takes charge of it as 
of any other department of the school, and 
works out intelligently the problem of proyiding 
at minimum cost th(' best of food m hygienic 
and appetizing variety This method is fol- 
lowed in St Louis and Indianapolis With 
th(‘ first method the proht gO(‘s to an individual 
or club, and carries with it the temptation to 
sacrifice quality for gam With the second, 
the proht that accrues is used for improved 
ec^uipment and facilitu's, or allowa*d to grow as 
a school fund for whatever use the Board may 
specify, or is taken periodically as th(' basis for 
reduction in puces charged A combination 
of the first and last ways has been used m the 
Manual Training High School of Indianapolis, 
until in two years the tableware w'as greatly 
iinjiroved, with an astonishing effect upon the 
manners of the children at table, and the price 
of luncheon w\as reduced almost half The 
medium of exchange in use th('ie is an alumi- 
num check of three-cent value I his buvs anv 
of SIX or eight kinds of sandwiches, geiieious 
in size and of excellent (piality, salad, sauce, or 
iiesh fruit, a larg(‘ bowl of soup with fiesh 
toast, any hot vegetable, coffee, cocoa, milk, 
pie, or ice-cream Two of these checks buv 
hot roast, dressing and gravv, finer salads with 
wafers, or an ample bowl of shredded wheat 
and cream In St Louis a five-cent check 
buys a combination, such as sandwich and 
milk, salad and wafers, individual baked beans 
with bread and butter, etc Nine or ten cents 
at these places buys a much better luncheon 
than most children ever bring from home In 
the Englewood (III) high school, which is 


(‘xcellently conducted by a woman^s club, the 
average cost of luncheon to the child is twelve 
cents In these schools every article of food 
IS of superior quality, and the cooking and 
cleanliness are above reproach The general 
j)lan for getting the work done is to employ 
competent women at good wages in the kitchen, 
and let students assist in serving, with pav 
according to time given Each person eating 
gets his own dishes and food, paving for the 
latter as he takes i1, and after eating carries 
his dishes and any paper or refuse to receptacles 
for these, and the bare tables are washed for 
the second sitting Nowhere is the buying of 
food compulsory Children may bring all or 
part of their luncheon and use tables and dishes 
without charge; but in ord(*i to make it suc- 
cessful it IS well to hav(‘ soin(‘ restriction upon 
outside buying by avoiding the open noon 
hour and making the lunchroom attractive 
and the (piality of food n resistible The fre- 
quent re(|uests for pickles, bakers’ jiaslnes, etc , 
soon die out, and the absence of headaches 
and afternoon languor is acknowledged 

Elementary Schools — The problem of 
school lunches is only beginning to be solved 
in elementary schools, where th(‘ longer lecess 
and shorter distance tend to make it less 
hi'rious During the present year (1911) the 
Hoard of Education of Chicago has bt*gun an 
(‘xpeninent to provide suitabl(‘ noonday lunch- 
eons for children vhose mothers aie a wav from 
home during the dav The i)lan is laang tiled 
in three centers Foi one cent the child is 
proMded with (1) a sandwich of bn^ad and 
jam or bread and svrup, and a glass of milk, oi 
(2) a bowl of bean or pea souf) with biead A 
woman is employed to prepare and serve this, 
and whatever cost exceeds the sum brought bv 
th(‘ children is borne by the lioard of Education 
One school in the poorer distiicts of Indian- 
apolis has successfully furnished a bowl of 
soup and toast at one cent A woman living 
near does the cooking, friends give dishes, and 
the children do the serving under direction of 
teach(*rs It makes a social houi, and impiove- 
ment is noticeable in the manners, tlu* physical 


appearance of the children, aiul in IIh'II ability 


to do the afternoon work. 


E. K. i\ 


LUND, UNIVERSITY OF. — See Sweden, 
Education in 


LUPSET, THOMAS (c 149S-1530) — 
Scholar ami ]irot6g6 of Dean Colet (q v ), who 
placed liim in St Paul’s School and later 
maintained him at Pembroke Hall, C umbridge 
In 1515 Lupset, went to Italy and on his return 
graduated B A at Pans Settling at Oxford 
111 1521, he lectured on Caidinal Wolsey’s 
foundation on the humanities and Greek. 
From 1526 onwards he held several rectories 
Lupset belonged to the circle which included 
(\)let, Moic, Erasmus, and Lmacie He 
jirepared and corrected work foi the press of 
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Erasmus, Linacre {Galen), and More ( Utopia, 
2d ed ) In a letter to Colet (1512) Erasmus 
says of him, Thomas Lupset, your true pupil, 
IS both useful and agreeable to me by his daily 
oompanionship, and the assistance he lends me 
in these corrections 
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LUTHER COLLEGE, DECORAH, lA — 

Opened in 1861 near La Crosse, Wis , and 
moved to its present location in 1862 It is 
under the control of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Synod A four-year preparatory department 
IS maintained in addition to the college. Can- 
didates are admitted on completion of a four- 
year preparatory course The degree of A B 
IS conferred The faculty consists of sixteen 
members 

LUTHER, MARTIN (1483-1546) — The 
great German Protestant reformer and advo- 
cate of the dev(‘lopment of an organization of 
schools and the reformation of school subjects 
and school work He was born at Eislebcn, 
and brought up at Mansfield m Saxonv In 
1497 he went to school at Magdeburg, and then 
to Eisenach He went to the University of 
I>furtm 1501 In 1505 he entered the Augus- 
tinian Monastery at Erfurt In 1508 Luther 
was called to become a professor in the newly 
(‘stablishcd University of Wittenberg, wheie 
his duties were to lecture on the Dialectics and 
Phijsics of Aristotle In 1509 he became a 
Bachelor of Theology, and thus was entitled to 
lecture on the text of the Holy Scriptures; 
and m the same year he was invited to Erfurt 
to lecture to higher students in theology In 

1511 Luther went to Rome on a mission con- 
nected with Erfurt, and the experiences deriv(‘d 
from this journey were highly educative In 

1512 he became sub-prior of the monasterv 
at Wittenberg, and in the same year he took 
the degree of Doctor of Theology m the Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg, and became professor of 
theology — then devoting his whole mind to 
scriptural studies — first to the Psalms, then 
to the Epistle to the Romans, learning Greek for 
that purpose He read much of Augustine, 
and of the recent writers, especially Tauler 
In 1517 he issued his Ninety-Five Theses with 
regard to Indulgences These were placed on 
the door of the Castle Church at Wittenberg, 
this act being regarded as the starting-point of 
the Reformation. In 1520 a Bull was issued 
against Luther, and in 1521, at the Diet of 
Worms, he was called upon to recant He 
refused to do anything against conscience 
Called upon, accordingly, to help to build anew 
the Church, Luther set upon the work of 
translating the whole of the Scriptures into 
German The New Testament was published 
m 1522, the canonical books of the Ghl 
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Testament were finished in 1532, and the 
Apocrypha m 1534, in which year the transla- 
tion of the whole Bible into the vernacular 
first appeared 

Revolutions in Church doctrine and govern- 
ment have usually been accompanied by 
changes in educational systems. Luther saw 
the necessity of a reformation of schools, as 
soon as he became conscious of the need for a 
reformation of the CUiureh, since the religious 
instruction of the child in the family and in tin* 
school was the very basis for the continuity ol 
the new faith After his translation of the 
New Testament, he prepared his Larger and 
Smaller (Uitechisrns, which were issued in 1529 
(Sec (Utechism ) He was made miserable by 
the fact that “ the common people know 
nothing at all of Cfiiristian doctrines, and many 
pastors are well-nigh unskilled and incapable 
of teaching ’’ In Ins preface to the Larger 
Catechism he insists that it is the duty of the 
father of each household at least once a week to 
question his childien and servants m this 
Catechism Luther thus is the pioneer of 
Protestant household instruction in leligious 
subjects Luther’s Hymns, in tin' collection 
known as Geisthches Gesangbuch (1525), con- 
taining thirtv-two hvmns, of which twenty- 
four were by Luthei , was comjioscd for the use 
of schoolboys as choristers. His hymn begin- 
ning Em feste Buig ist anscr Gott is a Christian 
classic for both children and adults Luther 
is of profound significance in his insistence on 
the educational and religious possibilities of 
family life, and the idea of the good housewife 
and good men of the house, and good hous(‘ 
government with Protestant religious training 
has sunk into the German consciousness as 
one of the great traditions of Lutheran influenci' 
Luther’s pimcipal woiks bearing directly on 
schools and education are the Letter to the 
Mai/ojs and Aldermen of all the Cities m Behnlj 
of Christian Schools (1524), and the Sermon on 
the Dutij of Sending Chxldnn to School (1530) 
He advocates the necessity of schools foi 
religion and for supplying preachers, jurists, 
scribes, physicians, schoolmasters, as well as 
rulers But he would have all children, boys 
and girls, go to school for an hour or two a 
day, and still leave them time to learn to 
do business work and housework as well 
8o necessary is schooling that Luther advocated 
compulsion “ For if magistrates may com- 
pel their sturdy subjects to handle musket and 
pike m war, how much more should they compel 
subjects to keep their children at school. For 
there is a worse war to be waged with the devil, 
who is busied secretly thus to impoverish towns 
and principality through the absence of edu- 
cation ” Therefore magistrates should be 
warned to keep all suitable boys at school 
“ To give money for this purpose is, rightly 
speaking, to give money to churches. This 
is not releasing souls from purgatory, it is 
prc\enting souls from going anywhere but to 
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heaven ” But Luther does not only base hia 
arguments for the need of schools on n'hgioua 
grounds, for he says, “Were there neither soul, 
nor heaven, nor hell, it would be still necessary 
to have schools for the sake of affairs here 
below,” and again, “ The highest welfare, 
safety and power of a city consists in able, 
learned, wise, upright, cultivated citizens, who 
can secure, preserve and utilize every treasure 
and advantage ” P^ducation, accordingly, was 
conceived by him as an essential f)r('i)aration 
for the ordinary duties of life in the home, voca- 
tion, civic life, and the church It is not sur- 
prising, then, to find how highly Luther appre- 
ciates the services of the teacher In one 
of his sermons he says : “ A diligent devoted 
school-teachei, who faith fully trains and teaches 
boys can never receive an adequate reward, 
and no money is sufficient to pay the debt you 
owe him ” He says elsewhere, “ If I were not 
a preacher, there is no other calling on earth I 
would have rather than that of school mast (*r 
W<‘ must not consider how the world (‘s((‘enis 
it and rewards it, but how God looks upon it ” 
Luther recognizes the disciplinary value of 
teaching on the schoolmaster himself, and savs 
he would wish to see all preachers go through 
the experience of schoolmastering befon* tak- 
ing up that ofhee “ When one has taught 
about ten years, them he can give up teaching 
with a good conscience ” 

Luther advocates the learning of the classical 
languages God has not caused the Scriptures 
to be written in Hebrew and Greek in vain 
Where these languages flourish, the power of 
the prince of darkness will be destroyed, and the 
glosses of scholastics become useless Lan- 
guages are best learned by practice We learn 
the vernacular from oral speech at home, in 
the market, and in th(‘ pulpit better than 
through books Grammatical knowl(‘(ig(* is 
important, but the knowledge of subject 
matter is essential, and partumlaily in th(‘ 
teacher Mathematics should b(‘ taugtd at 
the university stage. Luther combated as- 
trology, pointing out that Esau and Jacob w'cre 
born under the same eonst(*llation, and yet 
were so dissimilar in disposition History is 
an important study, teaching us through 
examples and illustrations What philosojihv, 
founded on reason, discloses as h(‘lpful to noble 
living, history shows forth in living examjile 
Out of stories and histones, nearly all laws, arts, 
and examples of wisdom, comfort, fear, strength, 
courage, instruction arise Luther urges tin' 
study of dialectic, as showing order and 
reason, and the grounds of forming judgments 
Rhetoric should be studied, so that we may be 
effective in putting points to others Dialectic, 
he says, is proper to the reason; rhetoric as an 
influence on the will Music is a beautiful, 
noble gift of God, near in its educative position 
to theology “ Unless a schoolmaster sings,” 
says Jvutlier, “ I think little of him ” It ha.^ 
been claimed for J^uther that h(‘ suiqioilcd 


nature study For he argued that now we 
look forward to attain the knowledgi^ again of 
the created world, which was lost by Adam’s 
Fall Now we regard more rightly the crea- 
tures of God than we dul in the old religion ” 
As to physical exercises, Luther says “ Thes(‘ 
two exercises and pastimes please me best of 
all, VIZ music and the tournament with fenc- 
ing, wrestling, etc The former drives away 
anxiety from the heart, and gloomy thoughts 
The latter rendi'rs the limbs of the body 
elegant, fit, and well-proportioned, and keeps 
it in health and elasticity, etc ” 

Luther thus touches on many points of edu- 
cational theory and practice All his education 
IS subordinate to the religious motif, vet it 
includes the greatest questions, religious teach- 
ing, family eilucation, the vernacular As the 
translator of the Sciiptures into Geiman, the 
writer of the German Catechism, the writer of 
German hymns, and, in puisuanee of these aims, 
the teacher and trainer of his own children, 
Luther stands out as the Prophet of German 
popular education, and the inspirer of princes 
and magistrates in the erection of pojiular 
schools His sympathetic attraction to teach- 
ing IS shown bv his words “ Let no man 
think himself so intelligent that he can despise 
children’s plav When CJirist wished to teach 
man, He had to become a man If we are to 
train children, then we must become children 
with them ” F. W. 
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LUTHERAN CHURCH AND EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES —Cert, am eccle- 
siastical bodies, because of thpir attitude toward 
public (‘ducat ion and their belief in parochial 
syst(‘ms ot schools, deserve special notice. 
9.5 ' 
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Among the Protestant denominations, the 
Lutheran is the most conspicuous of these. 

Historical Development — When the Ger- 
mans began to settle in America in larger num- 
bers during the eighteenth century, they at once 
provided for the schooling of their children 
Every German sect had its jiarochial schools 
Wherever a community erected a house of wor- 
ship, it immediately also established a school 
The ministers were frequently the school teach- 
ers. Some schools had professional teachers, 
who had come over from Europe, and some of 
these woie men of a superior education, who 
soon became the leading spirits of their colonies, 
as John Ulmer in Maine, who led the German 
soldiers in the siege of Louisburg. The Palatine 
schoolmaster, John Thomas Schley, who was the 
mainstay of school, church, and community in 
Frederick, Md., Holzklo in Virgima, Arndt m 
North Carolina, and above all Franz Daniel 
Pastorius, the scholar and leader of German- 
town, weie other eminent pioneer teachers 
The Swedish Lutheran congregation at Chris- 
tiania in 1699 had a school and a teachei In the 
instructions given in 1749 to M Acrelius, as 
“ Propst ” ol the Swedish Lutheran Church in 
America, he was (‘njoined As soon after his 
arrival in America as he might familiarize him- 
self with conditions there, he should endeavor 
to institute a school for children in each con- 
gregation 

The activities of the Lutheian and of other 
German religious bodies is summarized in the 
historical sections of the article on Pennsyl- 
vania (See also German Influence on 
American Education ) The Lutheran was 
the most important of these German sects 
Their activity has been continuous H M 
Muehlenberg and Schlatter, Kunze, Helmut h, 
and Schmidt, who had once been students of 
Francke at Halle, did much to impiov(‘ the 
cause of parochial schools At th(‘ first meet- 
ing of the Miiiisterium of Pennsylvania (1748), 
Hrunnholtz made a full leport on ‘‘The Condi- 
tion of tlie Schools ” In 1750 flouiishing 
schools are reported in all the congregations 
except one. In 1796 the steps taken by th(‘ 
Assembly toward the introduction of “ free 
schools ” aroused the feais of the Minis! eriurn 
that its parochial schools might suffer injury 
tliereby, and a committee was ajipointed to 
address a petition to the Assembly on th(‘ 
subject In 1804, 26 congregations repoit 89 
schools, in 1818, 104 schools are reported 
by 52 pastors, in 1820, 206 paiochial schools 
in 84 congregations The American public 
school system in course of time gradually 
absorbed the parochial schools of the older 
German churches in the East Still, up to 
the third quarter of the century, many 
excellent parochial schools are found in the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and New York 
The mother congregation, St Michael’s and 
Zion's, in Philadelphia, was jiarticularlv active 
in this field In 1744 John F Vigeia, an excel- 


lent teacher, is mentioned as its schoolmaster. 
In 1761 the schoolhousc on Cherry Street was 
opened In 1800 the congregation had four 
schools, with 250 children. In 1870 the con- 
gregation had about 1000 children in its paro- 
chial schools in different parts of the city 
Among the schoolmasters were Schmauk, Haas, 
Lang, Schnabel In the New York Minis- 
teriuni the number of parochial schools is 
considerably larger in proiiortion than in Penn- 
sylvania The serious difficulty with which 
the parochial school system had to contend in 
these two oldest synods is the lack of a teachers' 
seminary In 1871 a society was organized in 
New York for the founding of such an institu- 
tion, but the plan finally failed from lack of 
proper support. 

Development of Present System — The 

Lutheran parochial school system reached its 
greatest development in America in the North 
Central states within the congregations affili- 
ated with the Lutheran synods of Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, and Iowa A twofold purpose 
actuated the members of tins church in found- 
ing and maintaining parochial schools first, 
the desire to bring up their children in the 
faith of then church, and second, the wish to 
maintain and transmit their mother tongue 
and German cultuie Schools were therefore 
organized, if possible, in every congregation or 
parish, and it was considered a function incum- 
bent on the pastor to lead in the establishment 
of schools within his jiarish, and not only to 
superintend, but also, circumstances not allow- 
ing the appointment of a professional teacher, 
to impart instruction himself 

The individual congregation owns its paro- 
chial school and controls it through a school 
boaid elected by the congiegation, of which 
the pastor as a rule is an cx officto member 
The teachers aie usually called by the congiega- 
tions without a time limit and with a fixed 
salary Tliey also serve as organists and musi- 
cal diiectors of the congregation The finan- 
cial expenses of the school are covered by fixed 
and graded tuition out of the congregation treas- 
ury or by voluntary contribution. The school 
year comprises from thirty-five to forty-eight 
weeks, with holidays and summer vacations In 
schools where several teachers are emplojTd, 
the curriculum follows as far as possible that 
of the public schools, the aim being to equal the 
course of the seventh grade in the public schools. 
Male teachers aie employed almost exclusively. 
In some schools the primary department is in 
charge of a lady teacher 8ome congregations 
maintain a parochial school during the summer 
inonths or only on Saturdays, instruction being 
given as a rule only in leligion and German, the 
children attending the public schools during the 
remainder of the school year. Courses of study 
for the different grades have been published, 
comprising instruction in religion, English, 
German, arithmetic, history, geography, sing- 
ing, drawing The teachers of each synodical 
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district hold regular monthly oi (nuntcrly con- 
ferences or institutes, and also a yearly general 
teachers’ meeting 

Since 1866 the Missouri synod publishes the 
Lutherische Schulhlatf, a monthly, edited by the 
faculty of the Addison Teachers’ Seminary and 
published at St Louis, Mo In 1876 the Wis- 
consin synod began to publish the Luthenschr 
Schvlzeitung, edited by Dr F W A Notz, 
Watertown, Wis , till 1894, and by the faculty 
of the Martin Luther C^illege, New Him, Minn , 
till 1905 

In order to supply well educated and trained 
teachers who should be in close touch with the 
interests of the Lutheran Church, Lutheran 
normal schools were established Pioneer work 
along this line was done by the Missouri synod 
As the number of parochial schools and inter(‘st 
in good schools grew, seyeral Lutheian synods 
established and maintained normal schools, 
(‘itlier independent of or in connection with 
other educational institutions These “ teach- 
ers’ seminaries ” combine certain features of 
the Cerman type of Lvhrcr^vnmKtr with th(‘ 
(‘ducational system obtaining in oui AnuMican 
noi mal schools Th(‘ lull course in the piepaia- 
loiy and in tlu' seminary d(‘|)ai tments embraces 
hve or six years 

In 1890 the parochial school fjiK'stion Ix^cauK* 
a leading political issue in Wisconsin and in 
Illinois The h'gislature of Wisconsin at th(‘ 
s(‘ssioii in 1889 (uiacted the so-called “ Bennett 
Law ” (so named liom the member who intro- 
duced the bill), ch 519 of (he Laws of Wis- 
consin, which had been passed without tin* 
knowledge of those most interested against 
it The chief ]jrovisions were C’omjnilsruy 
attendance of the child foi a period not less 
than twelye nor more than twenty-foui weeks 
in each year, to be fixed annually, in adyancc* 
of Sept I, by the school board in (*ach 
district or city, that such attendance should 
Ire consecutiye during such portion of the com- 
jiulsory period as the board should determine, 
while excuse for non-attendance was required 
to be made out to the satisfaction of that 
board as the sole and final judge, and con- 
cluded these proyisions with the following 
section ‘‘ No school shall be regai’ded as a 
school under this act, unless tluTc shall be 
taught therein as part of the elementarw (‘duca- 
tion of childnm, r(*ading, writing, arithmetic, and 
United States history in the English language ” 
Here the statute confessedly denounced as no 
school within its jniryiew any private school 
which did not conform to these recpiirenumts 
This legislation asserted as fundamental doc- 
trine, first, the right of a public authority to 
prescribe the course and subjects of instruction 
in schools maintained as purely private estab- 
lishments, without public cost, by jiarents who 
seek to educate their children after the dic- 
tates of conscience, and, secondly, the right 
of the State to intervene between any parent 
ajid child, and, loco parentum, to assume and 


contiol tli(‘ (‘diicalion of all childieii A bit- 
tei j)ohtical cont rov(‘i sy arose The Lutheians, 
who had 380 jiarochial schools with 20,000 
pupils in Wisconsin, and the Roman Catholics, 
with equally large interests involved, vigorously 
protested against this law as interfering with 
parental relation, personal liberty, and matters 
of conscience In the election of 1892 the 
party that had passed the law was oyeiwhelm- 
ingly defeated and the law was repealed A 
compulsory attendance law was then brought 
forth, which has since given general satisfac- 
tion {Lutherische S( h ulzcitvng, Vol XII ff , 
and The Foium, Vol XII, No '2; W F Vilas. 
The Bennett Laic in Wisconsin ) 

At the World’s Fair at 8t Louis 460 male 
and 37 female teacheis of the Missouri 
synod made an exhibit of the work of their 
parochial school pupils in Phiglish language. 
United States history, geograjihy, arithmetic, 
lehgion, (lerrnan language, physiology, zoology, 
botany, geneial history, penmanship in Eng- 
lish and (jerinan, drawing The exhibit was 
awarded a gold medal The members of 
(h(‘ |ury foi (4ementary school work stated 
that the written work in this synodical exhibit 
was unsurpassed As woithy of special merit 
the (leiman language work was mentioned, 
and the mannei in which the two parallel lan- 
guages, English and (Tcrman, were successfully 
taught and tht‘ difhculti<‘s overcome The 
growth and development of the parochial 
schools within the Missouri synod was as 
follows — 
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Luthei’an pastors who went to Ohio in 1805 
and 111 th(‘ following years began at once to or- 
ganize parochial schools In 1815 there were 
t w(*nt v-one parish schools in that state, in 1817, 
foriy-eight, in 1819, fifty-seven 

Present Status — In the year 1910 the pa- 
rochial school work of the Evangelical Lutheran 
UhuiTh 111 America comprised 4862 parish 
s( hools, 3492 teachers, 244,198 pupils, which 
w(*re distributed among the following synods 
synodical confer i*nce 2655 jiarish schools, 
1386 t(‘ach(*is, 132,927 pupils, general council* 
594 parish schools, 748 teacheis, 26,588 pupils, 
general synod 36 jiarish schools, 3 teachers, 
I100])upils, indepmideiit synods 1577 parish 
schools, 1355 teachers, 85,583 pupils 

There ar(‘ seven al normal schools main- 
tained by Luth(Tan synods in the United States. 
In 1854 the Missouri synod founded a teach- 
ers’ seminary in Milwaukee, Wis , which was 
transferred to Addison, III , in 1864 During 
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the past twenty years, 710 teaelicTs have becMi 
educated there Following are the Lutheran 
normal schools in America Teachers’ Semi- 
nary^ Addison, 111, 11 instructors, 175 

students, 6 classes, Teachers’ 8eminar3% 
Seward, Neb , 8 instructors, 117 students, 
Martin Luther College, New IJlm, Minn , 8 
professors, 118 students, Lutheran Normal 
School, Sioux Falls, S D , 8 instructors, 147 
students; Lutheran Normal School, Madison, 
Minn, 182 students, 6 teachers, Teachers’ 
Seminary, Woodville, Ohio, 71 students, 5 
teachers, Wartburg Teachers’ Seminary, Wa- 
verly, la , 84 students, 5 teachers 
Higher Education — No other church, in 
pioportion to its membership and lesources, 
has established so many colleges and semi- 
naries in the United States as the Lutheran 
(’hurch The Lutheran educational institu- 
tions number 126, having property valued 
at $9,667,800, endowments amounting to 
$8,104,200, with 505,110 volumes in their 
libraries, employing 1049 professors, having 
16,781 students 


Theological Seminaries, 26, with property 
valued at $2,196,300, endowments amounting 
to $1,100,100, having 163,420 volumes in their 
libraries, employing 92 professors, and having 
1144 students 

Academies, 53, value of property, $1,907,000; 
amounts of endowment, $96,500 , volumes in li- 
braries, 59,610, professors, 382, students, 6730. 

Ijodies* Colleges and Seminaries,^, value of prop- 
erty, $760,000, amount of endowment, $1000; 
volumes in libraries, 4850, professors, 104, stu- 
dents, 927 

Colleges, 89, with property valued at $4,804,500 , 
amount of endowments, $1,906,000; volumes in 
libraries, 277,230, employing 471 professors and 
having 4950 students in college departments and 
2980 students in other departments The major- 
ity of the colleges are open to both sexes But 
there are a ft^w institutions devoted exclusively 
to the higher education of women The two old- 
est Lutheran Colleges in America are Pennsyl- 
vania CVdlege, Gettysburg, Pa , founded in 1832, 
and Concordia C’ollege, Ft Wayne, Ind., founded 
in 1889 ‘ W. N. 


LUTHERAN COLLEGES, 1910-1911 

(Colleges marked with an asterisk give courses based on twelve* to fifteen units of (‘ntrance requirements and leading 

to degrees) 


* lugustaria 
*(Justavu8 Adolphus 

* Muhlenberg 

* Thiel 

* Hethany 
Wagner Memorial 
Luther 

* Ui)sala 

Weidnei Institute 

Vugsburg 
Augustana 
(Capital University 

* ( ^arthage 
California Concordia 
Concordia 
Concordia 
Concordia 
Concordia 
Concoidia 
Concordia 
Concordia 
C^oncordia, 

Dana 

Immanuel Lutheran 

Lenoir 

Luther 

Lutheran 

Luther Proserainary 
Midland 
Newberry 
Northwestein Univ 

* Park Region Luther 

* Pennsylvania 

Red Wing Serninarv 

* Roanoke 

St John’s Luth 
♦St Olaf 
St Paul’s 
Suomi 

♦Susquehanna Univ 
Wart burg 

* Wittenberg 
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(eo) 

ISbO 

1 Rock Island. Ill 

Rex G A Andrews, Ph.D 

25 

567 

(co) 

1862 

' St Peter, Minn 

Rev J P Uhler, Ph D 

20 

373 


1867 

1 Allentown, Pa 

Rev .1 A Haas, D D 

15 

132 

(eo) 

1870 

Greenville, Pa 

Rex C Theodon* Benze 

J1 

112 

(co) 

1881 

j Lindsliorg, Kan 

Rev E F Jhhlblad, D D 

46 

886 


1883 

1 Rochestei, N 5 

Rev H I) Kraeling 

5 

42 

(co) 

1883 

Wahoo, Neb 

Rev O J Johnson, Ji D 

15 

290 

(co) 

1893 

Kenilworth, N J 

Prof. A R Wallin, A M 

14 

163 

(co) 

1900 

Mulberry Ind 

Rev A H Arbaugh, A Ji 

. 7 

30 


1869 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Vacant 

8 

151 

(co) 

1860 

('aiiton, S D 

Rev Anthony Ci Tuve 

11 

260 


1850 

(V) him bus, () 

Rev J H Schuh, Ph D 

11 

118 

(co) 

1870 

Carthagi*. Ill 

Rev H D Hoover, Ph D 

15 

103 


1906 

East Oakland, Cal 

Prof Th. Brohm 

2 

18 


1839 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

Rev M Lm'cke 

11 

230 


1881 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Rev M J F Albrecht 

8 

194 

(eo) 

1881 

Conovei, N C 

Rev Geo A Romoser 

4 

52 


1881 

Bronx ville, N Y 

Rev H Feth 

7 

101 

(co) 

1891 

Moorehead, Mmn 

Rev H O Shurson 

25 

470 


1893 

St Paul, Minn 

Re\ Theo Buenger 

9 

156 

(co) 

1904 

New Oi leans, La 

Rev Chas Niermann 

4 

28 


1905 

Portland, Ore 

Prof F W J Sylvester 

2 

15 


1886 

Blair, Neb 

Rev C X Hansen 

5 

168 


1903 

Greensboro, N V 

Rev F Berg 

7 

200 

(CO) 

1891 

Hickory, N C 

Rev It L Fritz, A M 

15 

226 

(co) 

1903 

New Orleans, La 

Prof R A Wilde 

2 

27 


1861 

Decorah, la 

Rev C K Preus 

13 

200 



St Paul, Minn 

Rev H Ernst, D D 

5 

70 

(co) 

1887 

Atchison, Kan 

Rev M F Troxell, D D 

12 

172 


1856 

Newberry, S (’ 

Rev J H Harms 

15 

242 

(co) 

1864 

Watertown, Wis 

Prof A F Ernst 

12 

275 

(co) 

1892 

Fergus Falls, Minn 

Rev D G Ristad 

13 

200 

(co)' 

1832 

Gettysburg, Pa 

Prof W A Granville, Ph D 

19 

304 


1879 ! 

Red Wing, Minn 

Rex'^ l^dw W Schmidt 

9 

152 


1852 

Salem, Va 

Rev J A Moorehead, D D. 

14 

206 

(co) 

1893 

Winfield, Kan 

Rev A W Meyer 

9 

93 

(co) 

1874 

Noithfield. Mmn 

Rev John N Kildahl 

30 

496 


1884 

C^oncordia, Mo 

Rev J H C Kappel 

8 

142 

(eo) 

1896 

Hancock, Mich 

Rev .1 K Nikander 

10 

100 

(eo) 

1858 

Selinsgrove, Pa 

Rev Chas R. Aikens, D D 

22 

258 


1868 

Clinton, Iowa 

Rev J Fritschel 

7 

84 

(co) 

1845 

Spiringfield, O 

Rev Chas G Heckert, D.D 

16 

703 


98 
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LUXEMBURG, EDUCATION IN — Tho 

Grand Duchy of Luxemburg comprises an area 
of about 1000 square miles on the cast side of 
the Rhine, and a population of 246,500 (1905) 
The religion of the state is Roman Catholic, 
but liberty of conscience is respected, and the 
few dissentients, about 2269 Protestants, 1200 
Jews, and 240 members of other sects, are pro- 
tected in all rights and privileges In the 
eleventh century a county or earldom within 
the German Empire, Luxemburg was con- 
stituted a gland duchy in 1354, and during the 
five centuries following, the sovereignty ovei 
the state was determined by the course of 
empire in central and western Europe In the 
latter part of the fifteenth century Luxemburg 
was a possession of the House of Austria, after 
the death of Charles V the country was c(‘d(‘d 
to Spain, it came again under Austrian do- 
minion at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and during the wars of the Revolution was 
annexed to France Th(‘ congress of Vhenna 
assigned the grand duchy to the King of 
the Netherlands, a i elation broken up bv tlie 
revolt of 1S30, but restored in 1839, finally bv 
the treaty of London, 1867, the grand duchv 
was declared neutral t(‘rritory, and at the death 
of the King of the Netherlands in 1890, by 
reason of tlie Salic law its control f)ass(‘d to 
Adolph, Duke of Nassau 

The educational history ('f the country pnor 
to 1839 IS identified with that of tin* states 
with which it has been successively unit(‘d 

By the constitution of the grand duchy 
(beaiing date Oct 17, 1868), public educa- 
tion is placed under the geneial supervision of 
the government, and is ri‘gulated by legislative 
acts and by official decrees emanating fiom 
the Grand Duke Primary education forms a 
dt‘partment in the Mimstiy of the Inteiior 
under the charge of a Director-General, who is 
assisted by a Council of Public Instiuction and a 
piTinanent committee formed from the members 
of the council 

The system of primary education is based 
upon the law of July 26, 1843 SubsecpKUit 
modifying laws are the laws of July 20, 1869, 
July 6, 1876, Jan 2, 1879, providing better 
conditions for teachers, the law of Apr 23, 
1878, pertaining to the establishment of higher 
primary schools, and laws of Apr 20, 1881, and 
of July 6, 1898, applicable to the entire system 

Every commune (city or rural) is requinal 
to establish one oi nioi(‘ schools according to 
the population, and provide the suitable sites 
and buildings PVorn the first the State has 
borne part of the current expenses of the 
schools, and by ducal order of May 23, 1907, 


the immmuin amount of this aid is plac(‘d at 
40 pel cent ol the salaiy assured to a teacher 
by the commune The law ol 1881 made 
primary instruction obhgatoiy for all childien 
from the ages of six to twelve years Under 
certain conditions exemption may be claimed 
for a cliild at ten years of age, and communes 
may also extend the compulsory period to 
thirteen years of age The primary schools are 
not free, the local expense for their maintenance 
being borne by the communal treasury and 
tuition fees in fixed proportion; the fees are, 
however, remitted in case of need and the 
amount met by increase in the communal ap- 
propriation 

The course of studj^ foi primary schools pre- 
scribed by law includes religion and morals, 
German language and French language, arith- 
metic, with the system of weights and meas- 
ures, elements of geography and of natural 
history, singing, and for girls, needlework 
This program may be extended to include ele- 
mentary sciences, physical and natural, linear 
drawing, bookkeeping, and gymnastics 

The law of 1843 required that the religious 
instruction in the schools should be given by the 
clergy of the respective denominations, but sub- 
sequent laws provide that the subject may be 
taught bv the regular teachers with the con- 
sent of the local authorities and under the 
diiection of the clergy 

The Director-General of primary education is 
appointed by the Grand Duke, as are all the chief 
officials of the service The advisory council 
consists of the bishop, thiee appointed members, 
the inspectors of piimaiy schools, and the 
director of the normal school The government 
inspectors for this sit vice are a principal in- 
spector and one insjiector for each of the six 
divisions {arrond IS, seme tits) of the duchy The 
salary of the principal inspectors ranges from 
5360 to 5650 frs (S1072 to $1130), that of the 
subordinate insjiectois fiom 3526 to 3825 frs 
($705 to $765) The local supervision of 
schools IS intrusted to committees consisting 
in each case of the houiqeineslre (nia^air), the 
cur6, and one or more membeis of the civil 
council (elective) accoiding to the population 

Teachers aie appointed by the communal 
authorities, acting in concert with the inspector 
and with the approval of the Director-General 
Candidates for appointment must have a 
teachei’s certificate {brevet de capaciU) from 
the Council of Public Instruction, and testi- 
monials of character from the local authorities 
The certificate of the lowest order entitles the 
holdei to temporary appointment, jiermanent 
appointment can only be obtained after five 
yeais’ expcTience and special examination. 
The teaching force is classified in four grades 
with salancs foi lay teachers ranging by regular 
increments from 1200 to 2100 frs ($240 to 
$420) for men, from 1000 to 1500 frs ($200 to 
$300) for women Lay teachers may also have 
the right to a residence or a money equivalent, 
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at least 250 frs annually After five years’ 
service male teachers receive an additional sum 
of 100 frs from the State, which rises by periodi- 
cal increases to a maximum of 800 frs after 
thirty years’ service. The salaries of women 
teachers are supplemented in the same way by 
increments ranging from 75 frs to 600 frs 

Communes are authorized to establish higher 
primary schools to which pupils may be admitted 
at twelve years of age for a course of two or 
three years’ duration The teachers of the 
higher primary schools must be graduates of a 
secondary school, i e gymnasium or the higher 
industrial and commercial school (’ommunes 
may also maintain infant schools (school 
gardens) for children under school age and con- 
tinuation schools (held in the evening or on 
Sunday) for adults 

The department of primary education includes 
the state normal school, which was established 
in 1817 It IS organized in two separate sec- 
tions, one for young men, the other for young 
women; the former are day students only. 
The government offers thirty seholai ships for 
young men and fifteen for young women, which 
cover the expense in this institution The 
number of primary schools is adecpiate for the 
needs of the ])opulatiori, and practically all 
children in th(' grand duchy receive elementary 
instruction The latest statistics pertaining 
to this department are as follows — 


STATISTICS OF PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 
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According to the latest official statistics 
(1908), the annual expenditure for primary 
education amounted to 1,771,824 francs 
($354,364 80) Of this total 1,548,318 francs 
($309,663 60), or 87^ per cent, was for the 
oidiiiary primary schools 

In addition to the schools above considered, 

’ Of this total 440 were for men, 360 for women 
They are evoninj? and Sabbath day classf^s, lasting about 
five months m the year, in the case of the classes for 
women the courses pertain very generally to the domes- 
tic arts, in those for men, drawing is almost always 
a pronounced feature 


the State maintains an instituti' for deaf-mutes, 
an institute for the blind at Berbourg, and one 
for the feeble-minded at Betzdorf 

Higher Education. — The institutions for 
higher education m Luxemburg date from a 
law of July 23, 1848, but have been modified 
by subsetjueni laws The most important of 
these institutions is the Athenoum of Luxem- 
burg, comprising a gymnasium (classical school) 
and a school of eommeree and industry. The 
latter, which was originally a section of the 
gymnasium, was separately organized by a law' 
of Mar 28, 1892 There are also gymnasia at 
Diekirch and Echtermich, which were formerly 
of inferior grade (progyninasia), but received 
complete organization by law of 1900, which 
provided also for the addition of industrial 
sections 

The gymnasia are classical schools following 
German models , a law of 1 908 pi ovided foi dual 
courses of instnietion after the second year, 
allowing choice between the classical course 
and a modern course compnsingliviiiglanguageii 
and science Pupils are admitted to the lowest 
class of th(‘ gymnasia pio])er or to the industrial 
sections at twelve yt'ars ol age The course of 
instruction occupies six years 

For technical education there' is a school of 
commerce and industry at Kseh-sui-rAlzette, 
dating from a law of June 16, 1901, and a 
school for aitisans authorized liy a law of 
Mar 14, 1896, also a school of agriculture 
with an experiment station at Ettelbruck, 
created by law of Feb 28, 1883 

The charge for tuition in the gymnasia ranges 
from forty francs to sixty francs per annum 
In the school for aitisans fee\s are limited to 
forty francs a year, and are often remitt.ed 
The state appi()i)riatie)ns for these higher 
institutions are administere'd by the director- 
general of finances, and their internal affairs by 
special comiriittecs, ai)pointed, as are the direc- 
tors and professors, by the Grand Duke 

The Luxemburg Atheneum in 1908 registered 
493 students in the gymnasium and 406 in the 
industrial school, the gymnasium of Diekirch 
the same year had 159 students in the classical, 
and 50 in the modern section 

The course of instruction in the gymnasium 
prepares for the examination leading to the 
diploma for professors of secondary education, 
and also for matneulation in the universities 
of neighboring countries, Luxemburg having 
no university In 1910-1911 there were fifty- 
nine students from the grand duchy registered 
in French universities, and sixty-one in those of 
Germany The fine arts are fostered by the 
reigning family, and the Gonservatory of Music 
at Luxemburg is celebrated A. T. S. 
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Hapjiort g^^fiiral sur la Situation dt VI n'itrurhon junnane 
dans le Grand DucM de Luxembourg fundetnt 
V Annie scolaire, 1%7-1908, lOOS-lW) 

LYCEE — See Franck, Ki>itc\ti()\ in , 
Lyceum, Gymnasium 

LYCEUM MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES — Josiah Holbrook {q v ), who started 
the lyceuiii moveineTit at Millburv, Mass., in 
182b, stated its pur]ioses as follows (1) The 
nnproveiiient of the common schools, (2) the 
formation of lecture courses and the establish- 
ment of classes for the education of adults, and 
(3) the organization of libraries and inuseiiins 
The first purpose became the chief feature* of 
the American Lyceum Association {q v ) The 
chief outcome of the lycoum movement pei se 
was the organization of lecture couises in many 
cities and towns and the establishment oi li- 
braries Bv 1831 there were 900 towns in tin* 
United States with local lyceum organizations 
Between 1825 and 1850 most of the ])ubli( 
lectures in the country were under such local 
organizations, and this feature of the lyceum 
movement continued prominent down to 1880 
Wendell Phillips, one ol the early lyceum leetui- 
ers, IS said to have given his lecture on “ 'Fhe 
Lost Arts ” two thousand times before lyceum 
audiences Lowell Institute {q v ) in Boston 
and the Brooklyn Institute {q v ), both of which 
grew out of the lyceum movement, are still in 
existence 

Many town libiaries were also formed bv 
local lyceum associations The Mercantih* 
Library Association of Boston, composed of 
nu'rchants and clerks in a local lyceum associa- 
tion, as well as the libraries of the meehanies 
institutes in many American cities, and the 
societies for the diffusion of useful knowledge 
interested in lecture courses and the establish- 
ment of libraries and museums, were organized 
and directed by the men connected with the 
American Lyceum Association In i ecent times 
this movement has been rejdaced bv the Chau- 
tauqua movement and the University Extension 
(qq v) 111 some respects public lecturing has be- 
come more* elosi^lv alin'd with public amusement 
than with education At present in the United 
State's there are about 12,000 towns and cities 
organized as lyceum centers More than 40 
lyceum bureaus furnish specialists who devote all 
or part of their time to this purpose, more than 
750 of whom are organized with the International 
Lyceum Association. W. S M, 

LYCURGUS — The Spartan lawgivei to 
whom IS attributed the rigorous Spartan con- 
stitution He 18 reputed to have lived in tlie 
ninth century b c It is, however, generally 
accepted now that the Spartan code was tiu' 
result of laws and customs which had accu- 
mulated during centuries, and that Lycurgus 
was a mythical personage It is clear that Ihe 
constitution was not attributed to him until 
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the end ot tlu* fifth century. Noi does the 
Spartan poc't, Tyrtacus, make mention of him 
It seems jirobable that Lycurgus was a local 
hero Ol deity worshiped as the protector 
against wolves {Lyko~vorgos, wolf-repeller), and 
tliat. the code was attnhuted to him on the 
analogy of the lawgivers of later times 

See Greece, Ancient 

Reference : — 

Bury, J B History of Greece (London, 1909.) 

LYON, MARY (1797-1849) — Founder of 
Mount Holyoke Gollege and a pioneer in the 
cause of th(‘ liighei education of women in the 
United States Boin at Buckland, Mass , she 
was laigelv si'If-educated, as there were few 
opportunities in her girlhood for the secondar}^ 
and higln'i ('ducation of women This lack, 
togi'ther with a keen sense of the need, infiu- 
ene(*d Ik'i life and started her upon a career of 
educational reform that has given her rank 
among tlie gieatest women America has pro- 
diie(‘d Sh(‘ attended the district schools in 
luial Massachusetts, and by the age of seven- 
teen sh(‘ was teaching in a common school near 
Shelburne Falls at a wage of seventy-five cents 
a wet'k “ with board ” At the age of twenty 
sh(‘ (*nt(‘red tin* Sanderson Academv at Ash- 
field, and during the next four years she alter- 
nately taught m the common schools and con- 
tinued hei studies at the Sanderson and 
Amhersi academii's In 1821 she enteied the 
higliei school for girls conducted by Joseph 
Emerson {q v ) at Byfield, and the lu'xt year sh(‘ 
was an assistant teacher in Sandcison Academy 
Duiing 1824 and 1825 sh(‘ taught part of each 
y(‘ai in Adams Academy at Dc'rry, N H , and 
pursued courses of study for the remainder of 
the time at Amherst College and the Renss('lat‘i 
Institute 

From 1820 to 1828 she continued her teach- 
ing during the wunter at Sandeison Academv 
and during the summer at Adams Academy, 
which at this time was under the direction oi 
Mrs Zilpah Grant Banister {qv), one of Miss 
Lyon's teachers in Joseph Emerson’s school 
at Bvheld In 1828 Mrs. Banister organized 
a seminary at Ipswich, Mass, and dining tin' 
next two years Miss Lyon taught in the 
I})swich Seminary during the surnmei and took 
charge of a “ select school ” at Buckland, 
Mass , during the winter She became vice- 
prineipal of the Ipswicli Se'ininary in 1831), 
and during the next four years gave all hei 
tim(‘ to this institution 

The “ select winter school at Buckland 
was in a sense the germ of Mount Holyoke 
Her school was the resort of many girls who 
had been, or who expected to become, teachers 
hixiM'ii-.es were made as low as possible Tui- 
tion was $3 a quarter, and board was ob- 
tained at rates ranging fromSl to $1.25 a 
week The philanthropic side of the wa>rk 
appealeil strongly to Miss Lyon; and when lu 
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1834 the Ipswich Seminary failed m its efforts 
to secure an endowment, she decided to enlist 
the interest of public-spirited people in the 
endowment of a seminary for the higher edu- 
cation of women She secured the coopera- 
tion of a committee of prominent men, and a 
call was issued asking for one thousand dollars 
to finance the raising of the funds for the oi- 
ganiaation and endowment of the seminary 
Miss Lyon undertook to secure this fund from 
women Within two months the thousand 
dollars had been secured. Her former students, 
many of whom were now teachers, contributed 
a fourth of the sum, and the women in and 
about Ipswich the rest Mount Holyoke was 
chartered in 1836 and opened the next year. 
(See Mount Holyoke College ) 

During the twelve years (1837-1849) that 
Miss Lyon was president of the seminary, her 
work was distinctly that of a pioneer Her 
institution was ridiculed and caricatured by 
the secular press of the country as “ a rib- 
factory,” Protestant nunnery,” etc But 
she had faith in her mission, and her appeal 
to “ the common sense, the intelligence, and 
the spirit of fair play,” ultimately triumphed 
As one of her biographers writes, “ Mary Lyon 
viewed Mount Holyoke as a plant for devel- 
opment, not of intellectual gymnasts, but 
of enlightened, useful women ” (Cooperative 
housework was made a feature of the semiriarv, 
and (he life of the institution was made thor- 
oughly democratic Sixty dollars a year 
covered board and tuition, exclusive of charges 
for fuel and light She died at South Hadhy, 
Mass , on March 5, 1849, and her remains 
were buried on the grounds of the institution 
which she had founded Beyond a pamphlet 
on Female Education (1839), and the ciiculars 
stating the purpose and character of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, Miss Lyon left no educa- 
tional publications W. S. M, 

See also Mount Holyoke College, Women, 
Higher Education of, in the United States 

References ; — 

Gilchkist, Bbth Bradford. The Life of Mary Lyon 
(Boston, 1910 ) 

Hitchcock, E Power of Christian Benevolence illus- 
trated in the Life and Labors of Mary Lyon (North- 
ampton, 1H52 ) 

Stow, Sarah D History of Mount Holyoke Seminary 
during the First Half Century (Springfield, 1887 ) 

LYONS, UNIVERSITY OF —One of the 
most recently established universities in France 
Although departments and faculties arose dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, they were not con- 
holidated into a university until 1890 Th<* 
claim that a stiidiurn gcyierale existed at Joyous 
in the thirteenth century is denied by Ilashdall 
( Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages)^ al- 
though there were undoubtedly very important 
schools there Faculties of science and letters 
were established in 1 808, but were again closed 
in 1816 The different faculties owed their 
ongin in large measure to the public support and 


interest of public bodies. In 1834 the faculty of 
science was established, and in 1838 the faculty 
of letters A chair in law was founded by the 
municipal council an^ the chamber of com- 
merce; in 1867 the Ecole libre de Droit was 
established, and became a faculty in 1875 
Medical courses were given, in connection with 
the hospitals of th(i town in 1820, and in 1834 
the Ecole libre de MMecine was, founded, and in 
1841 this was followed by the Ecole prSparatoire 
de Medecine et de Pharmacie. The faculty was 
organized in 1877. The University of Lyons 
has always adapted itself to the needs and de- 
mands of a commercial and industrial city, 
which on its side has always been ready with 
its financial support. There are now four fac- 
ulties: law, science, letters, ^medicine and 
pharmacy; and two schools' Ecole de Chwne 
industrielle and 6 cole de Tannerie The enroll- 
ment in 1910 was 2922 (law, 853; medicine, 
953, pharmacy, 148, science, 511; letters, 436). 
For the organization sec France, Education 

IN 

MaeVICAR, MALCOLM (1829-1904) —Nor- 
mal school principal , educated at Knox College 
and the University of Rochester, he graduated 
from the latter institution in 1859 He was prin- 
cipal of the Brockport- (k)ll(‘giate Institute, which 
afterwards became the Broekport Normal School , 
princi])al ot th(‘ New York State Normal School 
at Potsdam, and principal of the Michigan State 
Normal School at Ypsilanti In 1888 he became 
the first chancellor of MacMaster Universitv 
Ho was the inventor of the Mac Vicar tellurian 
globe and the author of a popular series of t.(‘xt- 
books on arithmetic W. S M 

McCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY, CHICAGO, ILL. — An institution for 
the training of candidates for the ministry under 
the Presbytarian (^hurch in tlie US A , founded 
originally in 1830 as a branch of Hanover ("oll(‘ge, 
removed to New Albany m 1840, and 1859 to 
C'hicago Tlie present name was adopted in 
1886 Students are admitted on completing a 
regular college course The Seminary offers two 
three-year courses leading to a diploma or the 
B D degree. 

McCOSH, JAMES (1811-1894) —Philoso- 
pher and educator, born in Ayrshire, and edu- 
cated at Glasgow and Edinburgh universities 
In 1834 he became a minister, and assisted in 
establishing the Free Ghurch of Scotland In 
1850 he published The Method of Divine Gov- 
ernment ^ physical and morale which led to his 
appointment as professor of logic and meta- 
phvsics at (Queen’s 1 Ini versity, Belfast. Here he 
remained until 1868, playing an important part- 
in the social and philanthropic work of the town 
In 1868 he was invited to become president of 
Princeton College {qv)^ an office which he 
held until 1888, when he still continued his 
connection with the college as professor of 
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philosophy McCosli wrote numerous j)lnl- 
osophical works, including Institutions of 
the Mind inductively investigated (1860), An Kr- 
amination of MilVs Philosophy (1866), Scottish 
Philosophy, Bibliographical and Critical (1874), 
Psychology of the Cognitive Powers (1886); 
Psychology of the Motive Powers (1889), Healis- 
tic Philosophy defended (1887) Dr McCosh 
lived at Princeton until his death on Nov 16, 
1894 

References — 

Ormond, A T, and Hamilton, S M MeCWi an a 
Teacher of Philoaophy Etiuc Rev , Vol IX, pp 
122-134 

Sloane, W M. Life of James McCosh (New Yoik, 
1896) 

McELLIGOTT, JAMES NAPOLEON 

(1812-1866) — Textbook author He studied 
at New York University and was principal of 
the School of Mechanics and Tradesmen in 
New York, became president of the New Yoik 
Teachers’ Association in 1849 and was editoi 
of the Teachers^ Advocate He publislnal manv 
textbooks on spelling, reading, graminar, elo- 
cution, and Latin W S M 

McGILL COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL, CANADA Founded by the 
will of the Hon James McClill {d 1813) and 
chartered in 1821 Work was begun in 1829 
with faculties of arts and medicine and was 
carried on for some time under great difhculties 
In 1852 through the efforts of some citizens of 
Montreal an amended charter was seemed, 
a faculty of law was added in 1852, a facull v of 
applied science was organized in 1878, although 
engineering had been taught since 185(>, 
the faculty of agncultuie was established in 
1907 The supreme authority of tlie univm- 
sity is vested in the Crown with the Coveinor- 
general of Canada as visitoi The governors 
of the university are the members of the 
royal institution for the advancement of learn- 
ing and the president of the governors is ct 
officio Chancelloi of the University The chn*f 
academic and administrative ofheer is the Piin- 
cipal With McCill are affiliated a numbei of 
other institutions, c g Macdonald College (ij v ), 
McJiill University C’ollcge of British C-olumbia, 
Vancouver, B C , and Victoria, B C , Mount 
Allison and Acadia universities, and several 
theological colleges Students in the affiliated 
institutions may pursue their studies either 
wholly there or in part in the affiliated college's 
and m part at McCxill, and receive their degrees 
on passing the examinations of McCill In 
1899 the Royal Victoria College foi Women 
was established, providing opportunities foi 
residence and college life foi women, who aie 
admitted only to the arts courses at McCill 
This institution offers courses in arts and pure 
science, given by professors and lecturers of 
the university The students of this college 
are students of the university. All the usual 


umveisity degri'i's are confeiied l)> McCill 
on properly matriculated students who have 
completed the requirements of then couisis 
The total enrollment of students in 1911-1912 
in McCill University and the affiliated colleges 
in British Columbia was 2484 

McGUFFEY, WILLIAM HOLMES (1800- 
1873 ) — Textbook author He was graduated 
from Washington (Vdlege, Pa, in 1826, was 
professor in Miami University (1826-1836), 
president of (hncinnati College (1836-1839), 
president of Ohio Umversity (1839-1843), and 
])rofessor in the University of Virginia (1843- 
1873) H(‘ was the author of the widely used 

Eclectic ” readers and other schoolbooks. 

W. 8. M. 

McKEEN, JOSEPH (1757-1807) —First 
president of Bowdoin College He was grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College in 1774, taught 
eight years in the schools of New Hampshire 
and three years in the aCademy at Andover, 
Mass He was pastor of a church at Beverly, 
Mass , tor seventeen years, and president of 
Bowdoin C’ollege from 1801 to 1807 He ad- 
vocated the introduction of scientffic studies 
into th(‘ college course W 8, M. 

See Bowdoin College 

McKEEN, JOSEPH (1791-1856) — School 
superintendent For many years he was en- 
gaged in public and private scliool woik in New 
York City For ten j^ears (1844-1854) he wuis 
superintendent of the schools of New York 
City and for Iwu) yc'ars was associated with 
S S Randall (q v ) as assistant supeiintendeiit 
He edited for some years the Teachers' Advoiate 
and was one of the organizers of tlu' New' Yoik 
T(‘achers’ Association, and its president in 
1846 W 8 M 

McKENDREE COLLEGE, LEBANON, 

ILL — A coeducational institution fouiuh'd 
in 1828, and maintaining academic, collegiati', 
domestic science, agriculture, expiession, aiicl 
music departments Students are admitted 
from accredited high schools or by examination 
The degrees of A B , B 8 , and B Mus are 
conferred bv the institution The enrolln ent in 
1910-1911 was 279 in all departments There 
is a teaching staff of seventeen members 

McLEAN, JOHN (1800-1886) — College 
president He was graduated from Princeton 
in 1816 and two years later from the Princeton 
Theological Seminary He W'as a professor at 
Piinc-f'ton (1822-1854) and pn'sident of the in- 
stitution (1854-1868) He wrote School Sys- 
tem of New Jersey (1829) and History of the 
College of New Jersey (1877) W. 8. M. 

McMASTER UNIVERSITY, TORONTO, 

ONT — A coeducational institution organized 
in 1887 under the auspices of the Baptist 
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churches of Ontario and Quebec Th(‘ follow- on the completion of i\ foui-yt‘ai course. The 
ing courses leading to their respective degrees faculty consists of fifty-five members, and tin' 
are offered, arts, science, and theology Stu- enrollment of students in 191 1-1912 was 478. 
dents are admitted on passing the matriculation 

examination The enrollment in 1911-1912 MACDONALD MOVEMENT. — See Can- 

was 300 The faculty consists of twenty-three ada, Education in. 

members 

MACERATA ROYAL UNIVERSITY, 
McMinnville college, McMINN- ITALY — see Italy, Education in 
VILLE, ORE — A coeducational institution 

under the auspices of the Baptist denomination, MACKEY, JOHN (1765-1831) — AutJioi of 
chartered in 1858 Preparatory, collegiate, school arithmetics He was educated as ti 
music, and commercial departments are main- physician and practiced medicine a few yeais 
tamed Students are admitted to the College From 1817 to tlie time of his death he was en- 
from four-year high schools Classical, philo- gaged in teaching He wrote the A^nerican 
sophical, and scientific courses are offered, lead- Teacher’s Assjstant and Self Instructor’s Guide 

mg to the degrees of A B , B Ph , and B 8 In (1826), a textbook in arithmetic that was 

1910-1911 the enrollment in the college proper widely used W S. M. 

was forty students The faculty consists of 

fifteen members. MACLURE, WILLIAM (1763-1840) — 

First American disciple of Pestalozzianism. 
McMURTRIE, HENRY (1793-1865) — He was born at Ayr, Scotland, and engaged in 
Author of science textbooks He was grad- comineiical pursuits Having acquired a com- 
uated from the University of Peimsvlvania ])etence, he rctiied from business in 1803 and 
in 1814. and for many years was a piof(‘ssoi m took up his rcvsidence in Philadelphia Soon 
the ineclical department of that institution He alter h(‘ was sent to Paris by President Jefferson 
wrote textbooks m physiology, botany, zoology, as a inembtT of the commission to settle th(‘ 
hygiene, astronomy, and physics W S. M. claims of Ameiican citizens against the French 

government for spoliations committed during 
McPherson college, McPHERSON, the French revolution While in Europe he 
KANS. — A coeducational institution mam- began the colh'ction of objects for a museum 
tamed by the Church of the Brethren with of natural history foi the United States, 
academic, collegiate, bible, education, and fine and made an extensive study of educational 
arts departments The entrance n'qmreinents svstems in the old world Having visited 
are fifteen units The A.B. and B8 degrees Pestalozzi at Yverdon and Fellenberg (g e ) 
are conferred Pre-medical and pre-engmeei- at Hofwyl, he induced Joseph Neef {qv), 
mg courses are also offered The enrollment one of Pi'stalozzi’s former associates, to conn* to 
m the collegiate department m 1 909-1910 was Ameiica and establish schools aftei the pattern 
forty-five There is a teaching staff of twenty- of the Swiss reformer 

seven members The first accounts of Pestalozzi’s labors pub- 

lished in the r lilted States were from the pen of 
MACALESTER COLLEGE, ST. PAUL, Mi Maclure After his leturn to Ameiica in 
MINN — A coeducational institution, theoul- 1806, he began at his own expense a geological 
growth ot Baldwin School, establislu'd in 185.3, survey of the United States Returning 1o 
opened as a colleg(‘ under the Synod of tin' Europe again m 1819 to study the mdustiial 
Presbyterian Church of Minnesota m 1885 and (‘ducational schemes of Robert Owen (q r ) 
A preparatory school and college of liberal arts, at New Lanark, Scotland, he oiganized in the 
requiring fifteen units of high school work foi next year an industrial and agricultural school 
entrance, are maintained The degrees of at Alicante, Spain The overthrow of the 
AB and BS are granted on completion of constitutional government m 1824 and the con- 
appropriate courses In 1911-1912 there were fiscation of his property compelled him to give 
190 students m the college proper, and the fac- up his scheme for industrial education m Spam 
ulty numbered twenty members Returning to the United States, he joined 

Robert Owen {q.v,) and his Utopian colony at 
MACDONALD COLLEGE (McGILL UNI- New Harmony, Ind Maclure invested 

VERSITY), ST ANNE DE BELLEVUE, QUE $150,000 in the New Harmony experiment, and 
— A constituent body of McGill University aimed to make it the center of Pestalozzianism 
founded and endowed by Sir William C Mac- m America Joseph Neef was placed at the* 
donald for the advancement of education and head of the schools of the colony, and manual 
research with special reference to rural proh- training and elementary science were made 
lems, and for the training of teachers for rural important features of the school course With 
districts. The work is distributed between the the failure of the colony in 1826 Mr. Maclure 
school of agriculture, school for teachers, and continued to live at New Harmony, engaged m 
school of household science. In the school of literary and scientific labors He was the mov- 
agriculture the degree of B S A. is conferred ing spirit in the organization of the Academy 
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of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia m 1812, 
and its president from 1817 to the time of his 
death, and he was the virtual founder and the 
first president of the American Geological 
Society (out of which grew the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science) in 
1828 His Opinions on Various Subjects (New 
Harmony, 1831) contains twenty essays on 
education W S M. 

See Pestalozzianism in America 
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MADAGASCAR. — See French Colonies, 
Education in 

MADISON, JAMES (1749-1812) — CVil- 
lege president and bishop, graduated at Wil- 
liam and Mary College, 1768, studied law and 
was admitted to the bar He held a professor- 
ship at William and Mary College from 1773 
1o 1777, and was president of the college from 
1777 to 1812 Ho advocati'd elective stmlie'.s 
in collegiate institutions, and shared many of 
the views of Thomas Jefferson (g v ) on higher 
education W S M 

MADISON, JAMES (1751-1833) — Presi- 
dent of the United States, was educated at 
Princeton, tutored for a time in his father’s 
family, was long a trustee of William and Mai v 
(’ollege, succeeded Thomas Jefferson as rector 
of the University of Virginia, having previously 
been a member of the board of truste(‘s Ih’C'si- 
dent Madison was active in the moxtmH'iil for 
the establishment of public school systems, 
and shared the views of Jefferson iqv ) 

W S M 

MADRAS SYSTEM — See Monitorial 
System, Bell, Andrew, Lancaster 

MADRAS, UNIVERSITY OF ~ See India, 
Education in 

MADRID, UNIVERSITY OF, SPAIN — 

See Sp\in, Edik ation in 

MAGER, KARL WILHELM (1810-1858) 
— A prominenl (ierman educatoi, was born 
in Grafrath, near Solingen, in the Rhine ])iov- 
mcc. From 1828 to 1830 he studied phllolog^ 
and philosophy at the university of Bonn and 
then went to Paris, where he devoted three 
years to a thorough study of French literature 
Returning to Berlin, he made the acquaintance 
of Alexander von Humboldt and accompanied 
him on a scientific journey to Russia (1835) 
In Berlin he also came in contact with Diester- 
weg iqv), with whom he spent much time in 
discussing problems of education In 1837 


he was called as professor of German to the 
College at Geneva, but a nervous trouble and 
the desire for more leisure to do literary work 
induced him to give up his position (1839) 
He returned to Germany and started (1840) 
the Pddagogische Revue, to which his own contri- 
butions, written in a brilliant style, soon 
brought a large following In 1841 he was 
called as professor of French literature to 
Aarau in Switzerland, but he left this position 
in 1844, because he found again that it took too 
much time away from his literary activity. 
In 1848 he was offered the principalship of the 
Realgymnasium at Eisenach, and accepted 
the call But this new attempt to enter into 
the regular school seivice was also destined 
to be of short duration 

Mager’s claim to a permanent place in the 
history of German education rests chiefly on his 
book. Die deutsche Burgerschule (Stuttgart, 
1840), which forms an epoch in the history of 
realistic institutions in Germany It formu- 
lates the idea of a school with a modern educa- 
tion, which should meet the demands of the 
broad educated middle class of the people 
With a firm hand Mager traces the outlines 
of the whole oigamzation of such a school, and 
one may say that the modern educational insti- 
tutions of tlie realistic type, such as the ‘‘Ober- 
realschule,’’ are piactically a realization of his 
})lans 

Another im])oitant woik of Mager is his 
Genetische Methodc des sehulrndssigen U liter- 
richts in fremden Spiachen und LUeraturen 
{Genetic method of school instruction in foreign 
languages and literatures^ Zurich, 1846), which 
IukI considerable influence on the teaching of 
languages, both foreign and the mother tongue 

F M. 
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MAGIC — The art of controlling events by 
means of secret oi supernatural formulas oi 
agencies The history of magic is of interest, 
to the student of education and of psychology 
because magic is an earl}’ stage of science and 
leligion WluMi men were ignorant of the laws 
()1 natuie, any one who could bring about un- 
familiar occurrences was looked upon with 
wonder Thus the earlv piiests were undoubt- 
edly familial with some of the simple piinciples 
of optics and they weie able to produce by 
means of concave reflecting surfaces illusions 
now so familiar through the use of projection 
lanterns of all kinds This command of optics 
was so far beyond the knowledge of the ordi- 
nary jieople that it gave the priests extraor- 
dinary influence over the ignorant observers, 
who regarded the phenomena as supernatural 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether the priests 
th(*mselv(*s were altogether free fioin supersti- 
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tious fear in the presence of the forces which 
they only partially understood and controlled 
The usual belief of the spectator in these cases 
was that the phenomena were due to a spirit 
of some kind Gradually, as science developed, 
natural forces came to be recognized as causes 
of the processes and the possibilities of magic 
disappeared 

Whatever may have been the attitude of the 
earlier masters of magic, there grew u]) in every 
tribe a band of professional magicians These 
were more or less closely related to the priests 
At first they were priests, but gradually relig- 
ion and magic separated The magician con- 
sciously extended his personal control over na- 
ture, and hid his operations f rom his f cllows In 
many respects, the magician under the various 
forms in which he appeared was the teacher of 
primitive peoples Very frcquentlv he used 
his special knowledge for baneful purposes 
The magician came to be a person to be shunned 
and hated He was indeed sought and em- 
ployed in emergencies, but for the most part, 
he was an outcast He cultivated, howevei, 
in a crude way, a knowledge of nature, and thus 
laid the foundations for our modern sciences 
Alchemy and the practices of the m(‘dicine 
man arc conspicuous examples of magic which 
have developed into sciences 

On the psychological side, belu'f in magic is 
a clear mark of general ignorance Man when 
ignoiant of the real forces back of iihenomena 
imagines mysterious forces, and thus satisfies 
his need for explanation As (*xplanation 
grows more complete and systematic, belief in 
magic IS reduced H J 

See Primitive Peoples, Education Among. 
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MAGIC LANTERNS IN SCHOOL. — See 

Visual Aids to Teacher 

MAGILL, EDWARD HICKS (1825-1907). 
— College president and textbook author. He 
was graduated from Brown University in 1852; 
was head of the classical depaitment of the 
Providence High School (1852-1859), sub- 
master of the Boston Latin School (1859-1867), 
and headmaster of the preparatory depart- 
ment of Swarthrnore College in 1871 and held 
this post for eighteen years From 1889 
to 1900 he was professor of French at 
Swarthrnore His published writings include 
CoedncaUnii of the Sexes (1867), Methods of 
Teaching Modern Languages (1871), Hi^torij 


of Education in the Society of Friends (1884) 
and a series of French textbooks. W. S. M. " 

See Swarthmore C'ollege. 

MAGISTER SCHOLARUM — See Bish- 
op’s Schools; Cathedral Schools; Church 
Schools, Master, School 

MAGNETISM, ANIMAL. — See Mesmer- 
ism 

MAHAN, ADRIAN (1800-1889) — Col- 
lege president. He was graduated from Ham- 
ilton (’ollege in 1824, and three years later from 
the Andover Theological Seminary. He was 
ordained to the ministry of the (’ongregational 
church in 1829, and served as a pastor for six 
years Becoming the first president of Oberlin 
Collegi' in 1835, he held this position for fifteen 
years He was president of Cleveland Uni- 
versity from 1850 to 1854, and professor and 
president of Adrian College from 1857 to 1871. 
He wrote several works on mental philosophy, 
ethics, theology, and numerous articles in 
educational and religious journals W. S. M. 

See Oberlin College 

MAHAN, DENNIS HART (1802-1871) — 
Author of mathematical and scientific books. 
He was graduated from the United States 
Militai-y Academy in 1824, and later studied at 
the Military School of Engineers and Artillery 
at Metz, France He was piofessor of engineer- 
ing and mathematics at the Military Academy 
at West Point from 1825 to 1871 His pub- 
lished works include treatises on geometry, 
engineering, and military science. W. S M. 

MAHAVIRARCAYA — One of the four great 
mathematical teachers of India He probably 
lived in th(* court of one of the old Rashtrakuta 
monaichs who ruled over what is now the king- 
dom of Mysore, and whose name is given as 
Amoghavarfeha Nripatunga This king reigned 
in the first half of the ninth century, so that the 
date of Mahavirarcaya’s treatise is about 
850 a.d The work is entitled Ganita-Sara- 
Sangraha, and consists of nine chapters, chiefly 
on algebra, but containing some anthmetic, 
a little mensuration, and the rudiments of a 
crude trigonometry D. E. S. 

MAIDWELL, LEWIS — An educational 
projector of academies and schools from 1700 
to 1705 He was educated at Westminster 
School under Busby, and at St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, graduating BA in 1671. 
He was a private tutor for five years. In 1700 
Maidwell presented a scheme to the House of 
Commons for an academy for forty scholars, 
sons of gentlemen from thirteen to seventeen, 
to have a free education in languages, arts, and 
physical exercises. He offered &s house in 
Westminster for the purpose. The subjects 
were to be Latin, Greek, French, Arithmetic, and 
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the use of the globes He offered £300 a year for 
four fellowships to be held at the universities 
besides schemes for scholarships tenable at the 
University or on board his Majesty’s sinps of 
war, to be instructed in navigation Maidwell 
did not succeed in obtaining support for this 
scheme which was remodelled so as to suggest 
a school instead of an academy, but without 
success. In 1705 he wrote An Enmy upon the 
Necessity and Excellency of Education^ with 
an Account of Erecting the Royal Mathematical 
School, in which he urges the establishment of 
a system of naval education and draws up a 
scheme to promote the art of navigation 

In 1707 Maidwell published his Nova Gram- 
malices Experimenta, or Some New Essays of a 
Natural and Artificial Grammar, which first 
demonstrates the Natural Rudiments of All 
Languages, and then by an Artificial Method, 
Facilitates the Perfect Knowledge of the English 
and Latin Tongues, without the Taedious Per- 
plexitys of Common Grammar Tins is intro- 
duced with a poem by the poet laureate, Nahum 
Tate It is a glorification (on the pretext of 
writing a Grammar) of Queen Aniu* and the 
Lord Godolphin, Lord High Treasurer, for 
whos(‘ grandson the curious book is written 

F. W. 

See Academy 
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MAIMONIDES, MOSES BEN (1135-1204) 
— The most eminent J(‘wish labbi and phi- 
losopher of the Middle Ages, born in CVirdova, 
Spain, and dual in Chiiro, Egypt His unusual 
training in medicine, philosopliy, and theologv 
was possible owing to the Arabian levnal of 
learning in southwestern Europe The Mo- 
hammedan persecution of Jews finallv drov(‘ out 
his family, which took flight to Egypt Here 
Maimonides became influential, and eventuallv 
physician to the Sultan He was an active 
author, writing in both Hebrew and Arabic 
His greatest rabbinical luiok is the Mishneh 
Torah or Yad ha- Hazakah, containing a com- 
plete presentation of Talmudic Judaism It 
has been the center of much controversv, and 
has lived through many editions, jiaits of it 
having been translated into Latin and English 
His most important philosojiliical work is the 
Guide to the Perplexed (Moreh Nebukini), 
written originally in Arabic In this book he 
made the effort to expound the principles of 
Judaism and those of Greek philosophy, chiefly 
the Aristotelian, so as to justify the former by 
the latter E F B 

See Jewish Education. 
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MAINE DE BIRAN (1766-1824) —Re- 
garded by Victor Cousin as the greatest 
French metaphysician since Malebranche 
Earl}^ in life he abandoned politics and the army 
for philosophy and won a prize from the Insti- 
tute by his Essai sur V habitude He was a 

determined opponent of eighteenth century 
philosophy He passed through three stages 
of belief, first belonging to the sensational 
school of Condillac, he later developed a sys- 
tem of his own, based upon internal reflection 
as the only legitimate method in philosophy. 
Finally he abandoned the standpoint of psy- 
chological experience for that of mystical intiii- 
tiom in which the life of sensation and volition 
IS absorbed in a hfe of love and communion with 
God His literary style is heavy and his 
writings have been slow in securing the atten- 
tion which they merit W. H 
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MAINE, STATE OF — A part of Massachu- 
setts up to 1820, when it was admitted to the 
Union as the twentv-thiid state It is in the 
North Atlantic Division, and the most north- 
easterly of the states It has a land area of 
29,895 square miles, being almost as large as the 
other five New England states combined For 
administrative purposes, the state is divided into 
.sixteen counties, and these in turn into towns 
The county is of practically no educational 
importance, the state dealing directly with the 
towns in educational matters In 1910 Maine 
had a population of 742,371, and a density of 
population of 24 8 per square mile 

Educational History — The first record of a 
school in what is now th(‘ state of Maine was 
in the town of York in 1701, when Nathaniel 
Freeman was employed as a teachei. The 
town of Wells opened "the second school in 1716 
In 1725 the first public schoolhouse in the terri- 
tory was built at York Other early schools 
were opened at Portland in 1728, Buxton in 
1761, New Gloucester in 1764, Machiasin 1774; 
C’anaar m 1778, Norridgewock in 1779, Union 
in 1785, and C’astine in 1796 The first gram- 
mar school was opened in Portland in 1738 
The Massachusetts laws of 1642 and 1647 (see 
Massachusetts) had applied to the territory of 
Maine as well, but had been difficult of enforce- 
ment there Situated on the frontier, with 
constant trouble with the Indians, schools and 
(‘ducation made but alow progress, and many 
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towns were presented for failure to comply 
with the law By 1800 there were 161 organ- 
ized towns, with grammar schools in seven 

On the admission of Maine into the Union 
us a separate state in 1820, the constitution 
then adopted required the towns to make suit- 
able provision for the support of schools, and 
safeguarded the interests ot Bowdom (College 
This constitution is still in force The distiict 
system, established by the Massachusetts 
law of 1789, was fixed, and remained for a little 
more (ban a (century before it was abolished 

Th(‘ new state school law of 1S2J organized 
the system It provided that every town and 
ilantation must raise forty cents pei inhabitant 
()i schools, directed that competent masters 
should be employed, but permitted om‘ third 
of the funds to be spent for a schoolmistress, 
directed every town to choose a superintending 
school committee of from three to seven to 
examine teachers, visit schools, dismiss in- 
competent teachers, determine the studies, 
and select the textbooks, provided for an agent 
in each school district to hire teachers and to 
provide fuel, declared each school district a 
body corporate, with power to locate school 
buildings and levy taxes, and foi the division 
of tlie town school money among the distiicls 
on the basis of the number of children in the 
district, four to tweritv-one years of age In 
1822 the town of Portland was permitted to 
organize under a special law, which permitted 
it to abohsli the district organization and estab- 
lished a graded scliool Bath in 1828 and 
Bangor in 1832 received similar permission 
In this same legislature that granted town 
organization to Portland, the districts made an 
unsuccessful attempt to secun* th(‘ power to 
appoint their own district agents, and thus 
make them practically mdepcMidenl, of the 
towns 

A new law in 1825 made the selection of a 
superintending school committee mandatory, 
under fine for failure; gave the committee 
power to expel unruly scholars, required them 
to visit schools twice each year, ordered a 
school census to be taken each year, and school 
statistics to be reported once in three years, and 
allowed an expenditure of 10 per cent of the 
school money for fuel and repairs In 1827 union 
town schools were authorized, and the begin- 
nings of a system of grading made by allowing 
committees to determine what scholars should 
attend the master’s and what the niistrc'ss’ 
school In 1834 the laws wei-e revised and 
reenacted as one school cod(‘ The maximum 
number constituting a school committee was 
cut from seven to five, the committees were 
required to report to an annual school meeting, 
and permission was given to any town to 
abolish districts and organize itself under the 
town system 

Up to this time the development had been 
town and district development only In 1843 
and again in 1845 unsuccessful (‘fforts were 


made to unify the system, but it was not until 
1893 that this was accomplished by the aboli- 
tion of the district system. In 1846 a State 
Board of Education was created, consisting of 
one representative from each county, elected 
by the town school committees This Board 
was to elect a secretary, whose duties were 
much the same as those of the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board The next year 
the first reasonably accurate statistics were 
collected The year following, teachers’ insti- 
tutes were established in every county; school 
committees reduced from five to three, one 
to be elected each year, union district graded 
schools permitted, by-laws against tiuancy 
authorized, requirements for teachers’ cer- 
tificates increased, and the powers and duties 
of town and school committees enlarged In 
1852 this State Board and the office of Secretary 
were abolished, chiefly because the Board was 
not politically useful County school commis- 
sioners, to be appointed by the Governor for 
one-year terms, w(Te created instead, each to 
give fiftv days of service annually, and to make 
an annual report to the legislature This 
proving unsatisfactory, the legislature of 1854 
abolished the county commissions and created 
the office of State Supeiintondent of Public 
Instuiction, the Governor and Council to ap- 
point, for thiee-y(‘ar terms This method of 
state su])ei vision has continued to the picsent 
time (’ounty sujier vision was again estab- 
lished in 1869 by the crc'ation of county sup(‘r- 
visois of schools, but they W(‘re abolish(‘d in 
1872 and have not since been re-created To the 
new Supeiintendent was assigned about the 
same duties as given formerly to the Secietary 
of the 8tat(‘ Board The new Supenntend- 
(‘iit was required to hold a county teachers’ 
convention in each county each year, and 
S2000 was appropriated as aid to this end In 

1858 a teachers’ institute in each county and a 
state teachers’ convention were ordered In 

1859 the first State Teachers’ Association to 
form a permanent organization met at Water- 
ville 

In 1828 the beginnings of a school fund were 
made Twenty townships were set aside to 
constitute a school fund, in 1834 these were 
sold for $110,000, and in 1848 the interest on 
this sum, at 6 per cent, was distributed to the 
towns In 1856 twenty-four and one half 
townships were set aside for the same purpose; 
in 1864 the timber on ten additional townships 
of land; and in 1903 the money arising from the 
sale of timber and grass, or from trespasses on 
reserved lands, were added to the school fund. 
A bank tax of 1 per cent for educational pur- 
poses was levied in 1833, to be apportioned to 
the towns on census In 1865, because of the 
decrease in the revenue from the bank tax, due 
to the establishment of national banks, the 
town tax was raised from forty cents to seventy- 
five cents, and, in 1868, to a dollar per inhabit- 
ant At the same time, a state tax of one mill 
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was ordered for the Ix^iudit of schools, tlie in- 
come to be distributed to the towns on census 
This was increased to one and one half mills, 
and in 1909 an additional state tax of one and 
one half mills, one third to be divided on census 
and two thirds on valuation, was ordered and 
an equalization fund of $20,000 was set aside 
In 1872 the town tax was reduced from a dollar 
to eighty cents, and in 1909 to filtv-hve cents 

In 1860 state aid was given to eighteen acad- 
emies for the training of teachers, but was 
withdrawn in 1862 as unsatisfactorv Teach- 
ers’ institutes were also abolished at the sanu* 
time, and were not revived until 1869 In 1868 
the University of Maine was opened at Orono 
In 1868 the first two state noimal schools 
were established, the one at Faimington being 
opened in 1864, and at C'astme in 1867 A 
third was opened at Gorham in 1879, a fouith 
at Presque Isle in 1905, and a fifth was authoi- 
ized in 1909, and opeiK'd in 1911 at Machias 
The Madawaska Training School at Fort Kent, 
in the extreme noi’thern part of the stat(\ was 
established in 1887 State summer schools 
for teachers were established in 1895, and in 
1901 $2500 aid was given for the maintenanc(‘ 
of four such schools In 1878 a new high 
school law was enacted, wher'cbv stat(‘ aid up 
to a maximum of $500 was granted to frra* high 
schools Seventv-one acadrmiies and high(‘r 
institutions had been char! err'd u]> to this trim', 
but the new law causr'd nianv of tlu'se institu- 
tions to transfer themsrdves to public contiol 
In 1879 the law was suspended for one vear , 
in 1880 the state aid was reduced to $250 and 
the teaching of ancient languages at stat(‘ 
expense forbidden, and in 19()9 a gradral s\ s- 
tem of state aid for high schools, varving from 
$450 to $850, with state ins])ection, was sub- 
stituted for the 1880 law State aid to acad- 
emies, up to $250, was also granted for instruc- 
tion in manual training, domestic science, and 
agriculture 

In 1875 a compulsory education law, which 
required three months’ attendance of all children, 
9-15 years of age, was enacted Tire requin*- 
ments have been increased since then to include 
all children from 6-17 In 1909 a combined 
compulsory education and child labor law was 
enacted, similai to such laws in the other New 
England States In 1892 the constitution of 
the state was amended so as to grant the right 
of suffrage only to those who are abh* to read 
the constitution of th(* state in the English 
language and to write their names In 1895 
a system of state examinations for teachers’ 
certificates was established In 1897 a state 
school for the deaf and a state school for the 
•feeble-minded were established In 1909 school 
physicians were provided for, the State Super- 
intendent was instructed to furnish plans and 
specifications for all school buildings of not over 
four rooms, and other measures of importance, 
mentioned above, were enacted In 1911 the 
State Superintendent was instructed to investi- 


gate the needs for industrial education, special 
courses were provuh'd for in the state normal 
schools, and state aid was provided for high 
schools and industrial schools offering such 
instruction — $500 to high schools and $2000 
to industrial schools 

Present School System — At the head of the 
present school system is a State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instiuction, appointed by the 
Governor with th(‘ concurrence of the Council, 
for three-yi'ai terms He receives a salary of 
$2500 and traveling expenses There is no 
State Board of Iklucation or analogous body 
The Superintendent has general supervision 
over the schools of the state, conducts county 
and summer training schools, prescribes the 
studies to be taught in the common schools, 
fui’iiishes blanks, forms, and record books to 
the town school authorities, holds examinations 
for state teachers’ certificates, prescribes the 
tests, issues t he eertificat es, and keeps a record 
of those ])assing for the information of school 
authoi'ities, gi’ants certificates of qualification 
to town superintendents, assumes control of 
schools founded as the result of public bequests, 
aj)])r()ves unions of towns to employ a super - 
intmident of schools, appoints school agents for 
unoigamz(‘d tt'rritorv, prepares directions for 
testing the sight and hearing of the school 
children of the state, issues such circulars of 
information as he deems desirable, examines 
all high schools, in jreison or by deputv, for 
grants of state aid, is an c.r offino member of 
the State Board of Normal School Trustees, 
which contrails the fiv(' normal schools of the 
state and the Madawaska Training School, 
determines the conditions for admission to these 
schools, rt'ceives the census and school leports 
from all the towns, and makes an annual report 
to the Governor and Council 

There are no county school authorities in 
Maine, the next unit below the state being the 
town The schools of each town are under the 
control of a town school committee of three', 
one chosen by ballot each year a\ the annual 
meeting for a three'-yeai term Cities operating 
under s])ecial charters select boards of educa- 
tion, as provided for by the charter It is the 
duty of the school connnittee to approve the 
course and subjects of instruction, with liberty 
to add to the studies prescribed bv the State 
Superintendent, to select textbooks for five- 
year periods, furnish them to the schools, and 
contract with publishers as to the sale price 
for those sold to parents who wish to provide 
their own books, to dismiss teachers and to 
expel pupils for cause, to exclude unvaccinated 
children; to classify scholars, to determine the 
rates of tuition for those living outside the town ; 
and to make rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the schools All towns must pro- 
vide free textbooks , must raise money for build- 
ings and repairs; must provide a term of 
twenty-six weeks in all schools, may levy a 
tax for evening elementary schools; may 
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provide for instruction in manual training and 
industrial and mechanical drawing. Two or 
more towns may unite to maintain a union 
elementary school, the towns paying in pro- 
portion to census On recommendation of the 
school committee, towns, in annual meeting, 
may abolish or change schools Schools ol 
less than eight in average attendance may b(‘ 
suspended, and transportation and boaid may 
be paid for the pupils to attend elscwheie 
Plantations have the same liability as towns for 
schools The State Superintendent must ap- 
point an agent for all unorganized territory, and, 
if there are two or more children in any un- 
organized teiritory, he shall arrange for their 
schooling there, or elsewhere 

Each school committee must annually elect 
a superintendent of schools, who acts foi the 
committee in many matters which used to b(‘ 
attended to by the committees He acts as 
secretary to the committee, employs all teach- 
ers, subject to the approval of the committee, 
oversees the annual school census, examines the 
schools and pupils at least twice each term, 
and makes a written report to the annual town 
mee^tirig Two or more towns, emplo^dng a 
total of twenty to fifty teachers, mav unite 
to employ a superintendent, aiiportiomng the 
expense in proportion to the seivice lendered 
the town For such unions, the stale will grant 
aid for the salary of the super inti'iident of 
twice the amount raised by the towns, with a 
maximum of S800. To towns and cities em- 
ploying more than fiity teachers, the state will 
grant as aid two thirds of the amount raised, 
up to $800 All superintendents r(‘ceiving 
such state aid must hold a state certificab' for 
supervision 

School Support — The Maine school fund, 
derived from the sources enumerated aliove, 
under Educational History, now amounts to 
about half a million dollars, and produces about 
1 per cent of the total revenue for schools 
A state tax of one mill on all property was 
levied in 1808, and in 1907 this was raised 
to one and one half mills In 1909 an addi- 
tional state tax of one and one half mills, and 
an equalization fund of $20,000 each year, wenj 
added, while at the saim* time the required 
local town tax was reduced from eighty cents 
to fifty-five cents per inhabitant This will 
shift somewhat the burden of support from the 
towns to the state, and will tend to provide a 
greater equalization of educational burdens and 
opportunities In 1911 the equalization fund 
was increased to $27,500 Of the state tax 
two thirds IS distributed on the basis of tlie 
school census, five to twenty-one, and the 
remaining third on the basis of the valuation 
of the towns To all towns that rais(‘ a tax of 
over four mills for schools, one tenth additional 
shall be added from the equalization fund Tin* 
remainder of all school money comes from local 
(town) taxation State aid is also given to 
schools and towns providing ind*ustrial training. 


The total amount expended for schools dur- 
ing the last year for which reports are available 
was $1,875,605, or a per capita of the total 
population expenditure of $2 52. 

Educational Conditions. — Of the total pop- 
ulation in 1910, 48 6 per cent lived in rural 
districts and 26 3 per cent in cities of over 
SOOO inhabitants The illiteracy in 1900 was 
5 1 pel cent, while 99 7 per cent of the total 
population were of the white race, and 86 6 per 
cent were native born In northern Maine, 
there are large areas which are very spaisely 
inhabited, and 59 unorganized townships, con- 
taining an average of less than fourteen 
children of school age in each, were reported in 
1910 For such children, the law requires 
that the State Superintendent shall provide a 
teacher, transport them daily to another school, 
or bring them to a school and board them while 
attending $1708 was expended for the board 
and transportation of such pupils in 1909- 
1910 Much has also been done in recent years 
in the consolidation of schools and the trans- 
poitation of pupils, nearly 800 schools having 
been clos(‘d since 1900, and, in 1909-1910, 
6051 pupils weie transported and $114,795 was 
expended for tiansportation 

More than one half of the schools are un- 
graded, and one fifth of the schools weie 
reported as not using a course of study A 
little more than one school in six has a school 
libraiy. 

The state* has good compulsory education and 
child labor laws, and the towns employed 862 
tiuant officers to enforce the law All children, 
seven to fourteen, must attend some school 
during the time the public schools are in ses- 
sion The tiuant officer is to visit business 
establishments, look after truancy, and bring 
to trial those who violate the law The state 
also provides medical inspection for the schools, 
and examines all pupils for common defects 
Teachers and Training — The state en - 
ployed 6905 teachers in 1909-1910 Of this 
number 17 per cent were beginners; 24 per 
cent were graduates of normal schools; and 
22 per cent held state certificates The remain- 
ing 78 per cent were certificated by the local 
town authorities The average annual salaries 
for men teachers are about $300 and for women 
teachers about $230 These figures, and the 
conditions of state aid to teachers^ institutes 
and high schools, indicate a low standard of 
pay for educational service 

For the training of teachers in service, the 
state provides that thirty or more teachers in 
any county may form an association and hold 
an annual convention, under the supervision 
of the State Superintendent. Teachers may- 
receive pay for two days^ attendance. The 
state agrees to pay all expenses, but the sum of 
$1000 only is appropriated to pay for all the 
institutes in the state each year Four sum- 
mer normals for teachers are also provided by 
the state, for which the sum of $2500 is appro- 
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priated. Five hundred and sixty-oighi t(‘achers 
attended these summer schools in 1 9 1 0 Attend- 
ance at all institutes and associations is optional 

For the training of new teachers, the state 
maintains five regular normal schools, located 
at Farmington, Castine, Gorham, Presque Isle, 
and Machias. The state also maintains the 
Madawaska Training School at Fort Kent, in 
the extreme northern part of the state, for 
eight months each year, for the training of 
teachers to teach in the Madawaska District 
of northern Maine These schools ar(‘ under 
the control of a board of nine trustees, consist- 
ing of the Governor, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and seven others appointed 
by the Governor 

Secondary Education — By the new law of 

1909 all free high schools are to be classified 
into three divisions as follows A At least 
one 4 year course, a 36 week tenn, proper 
laboratory equipment, at least two t(‘achers 
employed, and a total taxation cost foi main- 
tenance of at least $850 B At least on(‘ 
2 year course, a 36 week term, projier labora- 
tory equipment, and a total taxation cost for 
maintenance of at least $500 Tuition to b(‘ 
paid for pupils elsewhere for lemaining two 
years C At least one 4 year cours(‘, for 30 
weeks, and a total taxation cost foi main- 
tenance of at least $450 All schools are to 
be inspected for approval by the State Supei- 
intendent, with state aid of two thirds of th(‘ 
amount paid for instruction, u]) to a maximum 
state grant of $500 

Academies giving instruction (‘(lui valent to 
high schools, of which thei(' wen' fortv-('ight on 
the accepted list, may receive' aid, as follows — 

For an approved EiiKliNh rourso, $500 

Foi an approvofl Collejct* Pr(‘i)niafoi> ( oursc, m addi- 
tion, $ 760 

For an approv'od Teachers’ Training <'oiirse, m addi- 
tion, $ 1,000 

If academy’s income is over $ 1,000, the maximum 
grant is $500 

If academy’s income is over $1,600, no aid (an he 
granted. 

There were 552 teacheis in the free high 
schools of the state in 1910, and 219 in the 
accredited academies 

Higher and Other Education — The Uni- 
versity of Maine, at Orono {(j v ), opened in 
1868, offering instruction to both si'xi's in agri- 
culture, English, education, and general scien- 
tific and literary studies, stands at the head of 
the school system of the state This institu- 
tion, however, has in the past received little' 
support from the state The instruction given 
13 supplemented by that given in three other 
institutions, as follows. — 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 1802, nou-sectarian 
Men 

Bates College, Lewiston, 1863, non-sectarian. 
Both sexes. 

Colby College, Waterville, 1818, Baptist. Both 
sexes. 


The state' also mainlains the Maine Indus- 
trial (Reformatory) School ior Girls, at Hal- 
lowell, the Maine State (Reforinatoiy) School 
for Boys, at Poitland, the Maine State School 
for the Deaf, at Portland, the Maine State 
School for the Feeble-Minded (established in 
1907); and the Bath Military and Naval 
Orphan Asylum The state also pays foi 
the education of its blind at the Perkins Insti- 
tute for the Blind, in Boston E P C 
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MAINE, UNIVERSITY OF, ORONO, 

ME — A coeducational institution, founded as 
a result of tlu' land grants of 1862 as a State 
College' of Agricultuie and the Mechanic Arts 
The name was changed in 1897 to the Univer- 
sitv of Maine, as an integral part of the public 
educational svstem of the state The univei- 
.sitv IS maintained from the income of the' 
seveial grants from Congress, the annual state' 
appropiiations, anel student fe'es The uni- 
veisitv IS divided into the following colleges 
aits anel sciences, agiiculture, technolejg}, 
law, anel an agricultural exjieriment station 
IS maintained The entiance requirements 
are fourteen units, e\e*ept in the' college 
e)f law The iiniveisity grants in the' various 
depart me'iits of the eeillege the' degie'C'S of B A , 
B S , LL B , Ph C (Phaimae'c'utical Chemist), 
and maste'r’s ele'gree's She)rt couises aie offeiecl 
le)i fanners, teacheis, and yiharmacisis The* 
e'liiollment in 1911-1912 was 896, distiibuteel as 
follows aits anel science, 196, agriculture', 
294, technoleigv, 298, law, 108 The faculty 
numbe'rs 106 membe'is 

MAINTENON (MME DE), FRANQOISE 
D’AUBIGNE, MARQUISE DE MAINTENON 

(1635-1719) — The second wife ot Leiuis XIV 
(1685) In the interval between the eleath of 
lic'r hist husband, Scaiion, the pe)et, and hei 
marriage to the king, she was installed as gov- 
eine'ss over the chilclren of Mine de Montespan 
anel Louis XIV This made it possible foi 
her to buy the estate of Maintenon, later laise'd 
te) a maiquisate She exercised a quiet, whole- 
some influence at a time when the French couit 
life was anything but blameless Inspired bv 
an intense interest in children, she started a 
small establishment for poor girls, which siil)- 
sequently grew into the school of Saint-Cyr 
(1686), destined for the education of daughters 
of impecunious noblemen, and one of the 
earliest attempts in France at the serious public 
education of girls Racine^s Aihahc and Esther 
were written expressly for dramatic presenta- 
tion by the girls of this institution. F E F. 
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MAINZ, UNIVERSITY OF, GERMANY 

— A university was founded at Mainz bv a 
Bull of Pope Sixtus TV granted in 1476 A 
charter was given in 1477 bv Ihe An’hbisho]) 
of Mainz, who had petitioned for the eslablish- 
inent of the university. A eiaiturv later the 
univeisity came under the control of the 
Jesuits, who remained there until the supjiies- 
sion of the Order in 1773 A leorganization 
took place in the same year, the umversitv 
was endowed anew, and the teaching staff 
was increased and strengthened The hVeneh 
aggression, however, put an end to these elf oils, 
and the university was closed in 1798 

MAITTAIRE, MICHEL (1667-1717) — Ed- 
ucationist and author, was born in 1667 in 
Franc(‘, of Huguenot parents The father was 
naturalized in England in 1682, and the son 
was sent to Westminstei School, undei l)i 
lUisby With Dr South as patron, Maittaiie 
was preferred to a studentship of Christ ('lunch, 
Oxford Erom 1696 to 1699, Maittaii(‘ was 
second mastei in his old school of Westminst(‘r 
In 1699 h(‘ resigned his mastership and devoted 
himself entirely to literature, particulaily undei - 
taking bibliographical and philological reseaiches 
and the editing of the classics with notes and 
indexes (among others the Gieek text of Anac- 
reon, with translations into Latin verse and 
prose) His native country was proud of his 
fame, and gave him a passport to prosecute his 
researches in Pans He corresponded with 
all the savants of Europe*, by whom he was 
respected foi his erudition, charactei, andexce*!- 
lent temper and love* of truth Tn 1706 he 
published a book on the Greek dialects tn usinn 
Scholce Wvstmona^tcnensi^, dedicated to the 
school In 1709 appeared his Stephanorinn 
Historia, an account of the lives and books 
issued by the old Erench Huguenot printers, the 
Estiennes In 1712 was issued Maittaire’s 
well-known English Grammar, written to afford 
a good training in English before beginning 
Latin studies In 1717 he wrote Histoiia 
typographornm aliquot Parisiensium, and in 
1719 began his valuable Annales Typographici 
ah Artis inventce origine, the final volume of 
which was completed in 1741 In 1719 Mait- 
tairc published by subscription M iscellaim 
GrcBcorum aliquot Scriptorum carmina In 
1732 he had edited and annotated a new 
edition of Scldeids Marmora Arundelhana In 
1742 he published a collection of his own Latin 


poems under the title Snub a H(* ])ublished 
an enormous number of editions of the classics, 
so that it- is said his name began to be used in 
titles of books which he had not edited 

E. W. 
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MAKIN, MRS BATHSUA — The author 
of the (*ai‘liest treatise on women’s education 
in England, written by a woman teacher 
She was a])pointed, about 1641, teacher of 
(diaries Es daughter, Elizabeth, then a child 
of SIX years of age It is said that by eight 
y(*ars of age the child read and wrote in Erench, 
Italian, Latin, (lieek, and Hebrew Mrs 
Makin appears to have conducted a school at 
Putney, and afterwards, in 1673, she established 
a girls’ school at Tottenham High (Toss, within 
four miles of London 

In the pros])ectus of this school, which is 
appen(h‘d as a postscript to the Essay — piob- 
ai)ly the eailiest extant prospectus of a girls’ 
lugh school in England, she proposes to teach 

all things ordinarily taught in other schools,’’ 
VIZ work of all sorts, needlework, dancing, 
music, singing, writing, keeping ijiccounts, 
to take up half the school time, the other half 
time IS for teaching the Latin and French 
tongu(‘s Tliose that please may also learn Greek 
and Helirew, Italian and Spanish “ In all 
which,” adds the authoress, ‘‘ this (Jentlc- 
woinan (tin* announcement is throughout in the 
thud person) hath a competent knowledge ” 
Girls (‘‘gentlewomen ”) may be instructed at 
eight or nine at this school in a year or two 
(according to theii abilities) in Latin and 
Flench The Rules for the foreign languages 
will be accommodated to the grammar of the 
English language “ Repositories for Visi- 
bles,” i c collections of specimens, shall be 
j)repar(*d She had learned (from C'omenius 
probably) that from “ beholding the things ’* 
it will be more easy for gentlewomen to learn 
the names, natures, value and use of herbs, 
shrubs, trees, mineral juices, metals, and stones. 
Tliose that please may learn limning (di aw- 
ing), preserving, pastry, and cookery. Those 
that will allow longer time may obtain some 
general knowledge in astronomy, geography, 
but (*specially in arithmetic and history. 
Girls aie to take experimental philosophy, “ and 
as to the other things named, more oi few(‘i 
as they incline ” 

The prospectus is added to Mrs Makin ’s 
single publication: An Essay to Revive the 
Ancient Education of Gentlewomen, 1673 This 
is a noteworthy tractate, showing that in for- 
mer ages women have been educated in the 
arts and the sciences, and citing historical 
instances Her tractate, especially in the 
logical treatment, is founded on a logical dis- 
sertation of Anna Maria Schurmann, of Utrecht, 
translated into English in 1659 by C B., 
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entitled The learned Maid, or whether a 
Maid may be a Scholar,"’ a decidedly clever 
brochure (See Una Birch, Anna Van Schur- 
mann London, 1D09 ) F. W. 
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MALAY ARCHIPELAGO, EDUCATION 

IN — See Netherlands, Colonies of, Edik’a- 

TION IN THE 

MALCOLM, HOWARD (1799-1879) — 
("ollese president He studied at Dickinson 
College and the Princeton Theological Senii- 
nary He was president of Geoigidown Col- 
lege, Kentucky (1849-1851), and Hucknell 
University, at Lewisburg, Pa (1851-1857), and 
for some years was secretary of th(‘ American 
Sundav School Union H(‘ was tin* author of 
a dictionary of the Bible and numerous religi- 
ous works W S M. 

MALE TEACHERS — See Teac’heus, Sex 

OF 

MALEBRANCHE, NICOLAS (UKIS-Dlf)) 
— One of the greatest French philosophers, 
who expected to enter the Chur-ch as his hie 
work SuiTenng from a weak constitution, and 
having a nd-iring dis})osition, 1 h‘ declined, aftru 
completing his studies at the Sor bonne, to 
become upon invitation a canon at Notri' I)am(‘ 
in Pans Instead he became a memlxT of the 
Congregation of the Oratorv of Jesus, an order 
that was opposed by the Society of Jesus His 
talents lay dormant several years, while he was 
making ineffectual efforts with church hist or v 
and Biblical criticism Upon reading oru' of 
the works of Des C^aites (tin' Tinite de 
rilomme), which came to his hands by accident, 
he found his true calling It is said that tin* 
Cartesian ideas so completely seizcnl him that 
the reading had to be interrupted by reason of 
violent palpitation of the heart In the course 
of a decade he wrote his chief work, the famous 
De la Recherche dc la V6rit^ (1674) This 
and his other important woiks, ChriUiati and 
MetaphijHical Meditation (1683) and D/.sras- 
sinns on Metaphysics and Religion (1688), 
wer-c devoted to the comphdion of the develop- 
ment of Cartesianism which Malebranchc’s 
thinking accomplished The interaction lie- 
tween mind and bodies was an unsolved ])rol)- 
lem left by Des ("art(\s Malcbranche soImmI 
it by applying the principle that “ we see all 
things in God ” God is known directly and 
immediately, as he is also the place of spirits 
Things are in Him m archetypal form, which 
we perceive as ideas Malebranche struggled 
against pantheism, and held to the freedom of 
man The acute psychological analyses, which 
l(‘d to the support of his doctriiu', especially 
in his first book, were also contributions (o 


educational theory, quite as much as the rulee 
(sixth book) which should be observed in the 
seaich of truth may be applied to the work of 
teaching As a philosopher and an Oratoriaii, 
Malebranche aided gn^atly in extending the 
general educational benefits of the work of 
Des Cartes {qv) E. F B. 
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MALIM, WILLIAM (1533-1594) — Head- 
master of Eton (T)llcge and of 8t Paul’s School, 
liondon , probably was a native of Canterbury 
He went to Eton C-ollege and King’s College, 
(.’ambridge, where he graduated B A 1553, and 
M A in 1556 On enteiing on his duties at 
Eton (1561), he drew up in Latin a Consuetudi- 
nan urn, which stated the iiil(‘s and observances 
kept in the college at the beginning of the 
Kugn of (^uerm Elizalxdh, the document is 
still (‘xtant at Corpus Chnsti College, Cam- 
brndge The Consuetuduiarinin contains in the 
first part the special and exceptional customs 
observed at differ (uit parts of the year, and in 
the second a record of the daily routine of 
school life (See Eton ) The incident of the 
flogging of the scholars at Eton, on hearing of 
which Ascharn {q v ) was prompted to wiite the 
Srholcniastei , took place in the rule of Malim, 
who continued the flogging tiadition of the 
foi'iner head, Nicholas Udall (qv) Malim 
lemained at Eton until 1571 In 1573 he be- 
came headmaster of 81 Paul’s school, where 
he rimiained till 1581, and he is stated to have 
liv(‘d, after retirement, till 1594 Besides the 
(Uins net ud null turn, he edited the De Repubhea 
Angloinm I nstauranda (1579) of 8ir Thomas 
("halonei and wrote a number of commenda- 
tory Latin v('is(\s or letters to the literary work 
of friends F. W. 

See Eton (’ollege 
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MALTA, EDUCATION IN Malta, with 
1h(* adjacent island of (hjzo, compris<‘s an area 
oi 117 sipiiuT miles and a population of 215,879, 
chi(‘flv Italian The island was taken by the 
British in 1800 and formally ceded to (ireat 
Britain in 1804 The modern system of educa- 
tion may be said to date from 1835, when a 
royal commission was appointed to inquire 
into the existing provision for the education 
of the native population Three elementary 
schools were in operation at the time, supported 
bv the government, one at Valletta, the chief 
town, one at Senglea, and one at Gozo. About 
720 childi(‘n v^(‘i(‘ in attendance, and the annual 
(*\peruliture foi th(‘ schools was £400 (^2000). 
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Ten new schools, comprising two departments 
each, one for boys, the other for girls, we^re 
opened, and an appropriation of £850 per an- 
num was made for their support At the 
time the rector of the university was charged 
with the control of primary schools In 1844 
tins relation ceased by the creation of the 
office of Director of Primary Education Sub- 
sequently the office was extended to include all 
departments of education, and a special serv- 
ice of inspection was created for elementary 
schools This service has been well maintained, 
and as regaids number the provision of schools 
is quite adequate According to the official 
report for 1910, there were thirty-eight (‘le- 
mentary schools for boys, thiity-two for girls, 
and nine for infants (boys and girls) The en- 
rollment was 19,360, or very nearlv 9 pei cent 
of the population, the teaching staff numbered 
739, and the expenditure for the schools 
amounted to £27,532 ($133,805), borne by the 
government 

The schools are regularly inspected and an 
annual examination made of all pupils Par- 
ents and guardians are allowed to make choice of 
either English or Italian as the language* of collo- 
quial instruction for their children in the* infant 
and the elementary schools up to Giade Three 
The choice for ]910 gave preference to English 
m respect to 96 3 per cent of all pujiils Draw- 
ing, modeling, and woodcarving are* included 
m the program of studies, and needlework in 
schools for girls The catechism of the Roman 
Catholic Church is also taught in defeience to 
the religious convictions of 90 ])er cent of the 
families represented in the schools In addi- 
tion to the regular day schools, one public 
Sunday school for secular instruction and 
thirty-three night schools were leported for 
1910-1911 In the principal towns night 
drawing classes are supported, and many pupils 
from these classes enter as candidate's for the 
South Kensington examinations 

There are two public secondary schools, one 
for girls at Valletta, having about 250 pupils, 
and the second for boys at Gozo, with an en- 
rollment of sixty students The former oilers 
modern languages and the usual literary 
branches, the latter, a Latin scientific course 
The Lyceum is a secondary school of the 
highest order, having a full classical course 
Students are admitted by examination and 
prepare for the university faculties The 
Lyceum enrolls generally between four and five 
hundred students (470 in 1909) There are 
also five private secondary schools with 
courses of instruction leading to the university, 
a school of marine engineering, with twenty- 
four students, and a school of electrical engi- 
neering with thirty-eight students 

The University of Malta was established in 
1769 by Grand Master Pinto in the buildings 
previously occupied by a college founded by 
the Jesuits in 1602. The present organization 
the university dates from a statute of 1898 


which placed it under the direction of a rector 
assisted by a council in which the government 
and the university faculties are represented. 
There are four faculties, among which the 
students were distributed as follows in 1909 
theology, 17, law, 38, medicine, 15, literature 
and science, 88, total, 158 The university 
IS an important center for meteorological 
observations, the returns of which are daily 
interchanged with those of the other Med- 
iterranean stations and constant interchange 
maintained, also, with the chief stations of 
Europe The Argotti Botanical Gardens also 
form an important scientific adjunct of the 
university 

The government expenditure for secondary 
and university education in 1909-1910 was 
£10,236, which, with the appropriation for ele- 
mentary schools and £1442 for the office 
expenses, gave a total of £39,210 ($190,560) 

A. T. S 
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MALVERN COLLEGE — See Gkammau 
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MAN, ISLE OF, EDUCATION IN — 

From eaily times there existed in the Ish* 
of Man, as elsewhere, paiochial church schools; 
but the island is chiefly remarkable for the 
eath(‘st educational experiment in compulsory 
education At the very time that education 
in England was falling into its worst penod, 
the Manx clergy and the King of Man (]joid 
D(‘rbv) gave the island a statutory system of 
education This act was first passed in the 
shape of articles at a convocation of the 
ch'rgv at Bishop’s C'ourt on Feb. 3, 1703- 
1704, it was approved at a Tynwald Court 
the iK'xt day, and confirmed by Lord Derby, 
and on June 6, 1704, was publicly proclaimed 
upon the Tynwald Hill according to ancient 
form and custom It was a compulsory act 
“ all persons shall be obliged to send their 
children as soon as they are capable of receiv- 
ing Hist met ion to some petty school, and to 
continue them there until the said children 
can read English distinctly ” The parents 
who neglected the duty were subject to fine, 
if duly “ presented ” for neglect by the minister, 
churchwardens, or (ffiapter Quest, nioreov(*r, 
the fine was to be inflicted if the children were 
not sent regularly The fees were sixpence 
quarterly, if only reading were taught, and 
ninepcncc, if writing were included The fees 
could be recovered by regular process But 
the education was to be free, if the jiarents 
or relations were duly certified as poor persons. 
Exception as to regular attendance was made, 
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if the children wore needed at home in harvest 
time It is interesting to note this provision 
was followed in the English Elementary Edu- 
cation Act of 1876 (Section 9) Children so 
allowed leave of absence had to receive special 
Sunday instruction every third Sunday at the 
parish church from the schoolmaster at least 
an hour before evening service. The act 
provided for efficient schoolmasters and for the 
quarterly inspection of the schools It proved 
efficient, but it was found necessary by an act 
of 1813 to increase the fees to 2s lid a quarter 
for every child that learned English only, while 
3s ()d was charged for each scholar taught to 
read and write The lower scale was alto- 
gether inadequate in the present day Soon 
aftei this the National Society (q v ) began 
to make giants to the schools, and nine school 
building grants were made by the English 
Treasury between 1835 and 1840 The Manx 
legislature in 1881 pass(‘d a further act to make 
better provision for schoolmasters and school 
management By an act of 1872 an education 
board and school committees were formed, 
and the principles of the English act of 1870 
were adopted An act of 1878 made education 
compulsory under tlie new system, and further 
acts were passc'd m 1881 and 1884 The law 
was amen(l(‘(l and consolidated by an act of 
1803, which dehued the t(‘rm ‘‘elementary edu- 
cation ” This act was amended in 1898, and by 
an act of 1899 the present Council of Educa- 
tion assumed control The Manx authorities m 
many ways have offend an histoiical object 
lesson 111 (‘ducation to modem educational 
ar(‘as J E G deM 
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MANCHESTER COLLEGE, NORTH 
MANCHESTER, IND — A coeducational in- 
stitution founded in 1889 uiidei the control of 
the Church of the Brethren Academic, Bible, 
collegiate, normal, music, and business depart- 
ments are maintained Students are admitted 
on completion of a high school course The 
A B degree is conferred The teaching staff 
consists of twenty niernbeis 

MANCHESTER, UNIVERSITY OF, MAN- 
CHESTER, ENGLAND — One of the reccmtly 
founded English universities It was estab- 
lished in 1851 by will of John Owens as the 
Owens College for the purpose of “ providing 
or aiding the means of instructing and improv- 
ing young persons of the male sex (and being 
of an age not less than fourteen years) in such 
br;inch(‘s of learning and science as arc now, and 


may be hereafter, usually taught in the Eng- 
lish universities ” Another object of the foun- 
dation was to furnish an institution of learning 
free from denominational tests and subscrip- 
tions, to which Owens was opposed At the 
time there was no place excejit the University 
College, London, which satisfied these require- 
ments Thus the college marked the begin- 
ning of a new era in higher education in Eng- 
land. and paved the way for some twelve other 
similar institutions established in populous 
commercial and mdustiial centers Work was 
begun in Quay Streid, in a house which was 
formerly the residence of Richard Cobden, in 
1851 with A J Scott as the first principal, 
assisted by four professors and two teachers 
The first scholarships (Victoria and Wellington) 
were established in 1852 In 1853 a chair of 
history was founded and filled by R Copley 
Christie, who also^ taught political economy 
and jurisprudence ’ For several years it seemed 
that the college could not succeed But in the 
sixties marked progress was made, and has 
been maintained ever since In 1870 the age 
of entrance was raised to sixteen In 1872 
the Manch(‘ster Royal School of Medicine, 
founded in 1824, m which John Dalton taught 
chemistry, was incorporated with the college 
The requirements had already outgrown tin* 
existing accommodations, so a new site was ac- 
quired, and new buildings were opened in 1873, 
and additions have been made continually (Whit- 
worth Engineering Laboratory, 1887 and 1909, 
Manchester Museum, 1887; Christie Library, 
1898, Whitworth Hall, 1902, chemistry lab- 
oratories, 1895 and 1905, physical labora- 
tories, 1908, Students’ Union and gymnasium, 
1909, botanical laboratories, 1911) The chair 
of organic chemistry, th(‘ first of its kind in 
the country, was founded in 1874, and in th{‘ 
same year the chair in geology, filled by Pio- 
fessor W Boyd Dawkins, was e'stablished In 
1874 a course of lectures was giyen to women, 
but they were not admitted to the regular 
classes The goyeinois were opposed to mixed 
classes, and m 1877 lefusod to sanction their 
admission In that year the College of Women 
was opened in close proximity to the college 
and was taken oyer in 1883 Women are now 
admitted to all classes except engineeiing 
In 1880 the Owens College became the first 
constituent part of the Victoria Umyersity, and 
was soon joined by Uniyersity College, Livei- 
pool, and Yorkshire College, Leeds In 1889 
Professor A W Ward was appointed principal 
in succession to Principal J. G. Greenwood 
(1857-1889), and in the same yeai the first 
parliamentary grant was leceiyed and scholai- 
ships were founded by local authorities A 
Day Training Department for Men was 
opened m 1890, and was followed two years 
later by a similar department for women 
Principal Ward was succeeded in 1897 by Mr , 
now Sir, Alfred Hopkmson, the present vice- 
chancellor 
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In 1903 Owens College became by charter 
the Victoria University of Manchester, with 
power to grant degrees, diplomas, and other 
distinctions. Local interest was stimulated 
by this step, and many local authorities make 
annual grants to the university, while numer- 
ous private bequests have recently been made 
The aim of the university is so far as possible 
to meet the requirements and needs of the 
community The university was one of the 
hrst to grant a degree in commercial subjects. 
In addition to its reputation in the scientific 
branches (chemistry, physics, eiigineeinng, geol- 
ogy), the university has strong depaitments 
in history, English literature, and education, 
while the medical department, which has always 
enjoy(*d a high rank, has been considerably 
strengthened by the propinquity of the new 
Royal Infirmary The university works in 
conjunction with other injjtitutioiis in main- 
taining several departments music with the 
Royal Manchester College of Music, technology 
witii the Manchester Municipal School of 
Technology, and theology with several local 
theological colleges Some of the courses at 
these institutions are recognized for degrees 
in the university In the same wav the 
medical department has obtained clinical facil- 
ities in many of the local hosj)itals The uni- 
versity by its powei of inspecting and examining 
schools plays an important j)art in promot- 
ing and supervising secondary education, and 
it also has representatives on numerous local 
education committees Degrees are granted 
in the following faculties, arts, science, law, 
music, commerce, medicine, theology, and 
technology The governing body consists of 
the chancellor (in 1912 Lord Morley), the 
vice-chancellor, the court, the council, the 
senate, and the boaids of faculties The uni- 
versity IS maintained by income from endow- 
ments and invested funds, fees, and grants 
from the local and central authorities There 
is a strong student activity, which centers 
round the Students’ Union, housed in an excel- 
lent building opened in 1909, the Students’ 
Representative Council, numerous clubs and 
societies, and the Athletic Union, for which a 
large athletic field was acquired in 1901. The 
enrollment in 1911-12 was 1557 day students. 
The teaching staff numbers 242 members. 
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MANCINUS, DOMINIC — Writer of the 

Liber de quattuor virtutihus et onmibus offlciis ad 
bene beateque vivendum 'pertinentibus (Leipzig, 
1505 (35 leaves), also 1512, 1516) He wrote 
approved little works in which his fame was far 


spread. Tritheim m his Caialogus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum (1493) states that Mancinus, of 
whom he speaks very highly, was a contempo- 
rary A translation of the work was made into 
English prose, entitled The englysche of Mancyne 
upon the foure cardynal vertues, published by Pyn- 
son (c 1520) This anonymous rendering con- 
tains a preface in which the translator shows how 
the book may be used for double translation. 
About 1523 Mancinus’s book was translated 
into English verse by Alexander Barclay under 
the title of The Mirrour of good Maners (also 
published by R Pynson). In 1568 George 
Turbevile translated the same book into 
EInglish verse, with the title a plaine Path to 
perfect Virtue The object of the Latin verses 
of Mancinus is to inculcate in the most pleasant 
form the four cardinal virtues, which he names 
as Prudence, Justice, Magnanimity, and Tem- 
perance Tlie book was very popular and in 
use in English schools at any rate till the first 
half of the seventeenth century, when it was 
on the list of books of which the Stationers’ 
Company retained the privilege of publishing 
Barclay in his Prologue states that the book is 
to be used to teach “ maidens of tender age ” 
as well as boys Mancinus also wrote in Latin 
v(‘rse another well-known book De Pai^sione 
domini noUri Jesu Christi, c 1490. F. W. 

MANDEVILLE, BERNARD (1670?-! 733). 
— Author of the Fable of the Bees^ or Private 
Vices Public Benefits, which first appeared in 
1705 under the title of The Grumbling Hive or 
Knaves turned Honest, a doggerel poem giving 
an allegorical account of the yirosperity of a 
hive in a reign of vice and its declim; under the 
rule of virtue The woik as well as the later 
additions made to it (notes, an Inquiry into 
the On gin of Moial Virtue, L\ssayb on Chanty 
and Charity Schools, and a Search into the Na- 
ture of Society), because of the satirical and 
cynical tone caused considerable criticism 
Here it is only necessary to refer to Mandeville’s 
interesting arguments against charity schools, 
arguments which have been levied fiequently 
against the spread of elementary schools. The 
precept and the example of good parents has 
much more influence than education Cloth- 
ing and educating children relieves the parents 
from responsibility and pauperizes them Pidu- 
cation does not dimmish crime, which is fostered 
by circumstances rather than vice in nature 
Those who establish charity schools are dimin- 
utive patriots and interfering meddlers In 
any case education is bad for the poor, for it 
trains them to ease and idleness, and makes 
them discontented with their lot; the knowl- 
edge of the working poor should be confined 
within the verge of their occupations ” Edu- 
cation incapacitates them (children of the 
poor) ever after for downright labor, which is 
their proper province, and in every civil so- 
ciety a portion they ought not to repine or 
grumble at, if exacted from them with discretion 
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and humanity ” Sii James Fitzstophen Ste- 
phen remarks of this essay that it is ‘‘ perhaps 
the first specimen of a way of writing about 
popular education which prevailed down to our 
own times ” 
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OF 

MANIA — A symptom in a number of dis- 
eases, — paresis ((? y ), dementia precox (g ?>), 
epilepsy (g?0, hysteria (g r ), and senile con- 
ditions, — including motoi excitation, evidenced 
usually by speech, and mental excitement, or 
a disease condition, the excited form of manic- 
depressive insamtv (see Circular Insanity) 
The disease is manifested by motoi unrest oi 
excitement, by emotional exhilaiation, liy 
loquaciousness and by apparent ease in tlnnk- 
ing In a mild foim tli(‘ maniacal state is evi- 
denced by a (hstraetibilitv, viz a constant 
flitting of the att<mtion from one thing to 
another The flighty chaiacter is one supposed 
to result by exaggeration in maniacal excite- 
ments In the acute form of the disease the 
excitement is mamtested by great activity, 
motor and mental, bv false ideas of power 
and bv exorbitant exhilaration On account 
of th(‘ promiiu'iice of the exaggerated ideas 
of powei the patient is led to peitorm eeitain 
acts which he would not do undei normal 
conditions The exaggerated feeling of well- 
being and power leads to ideas of wealth and 
superiority, and these at times attain an absuid 
character like those in paresis The mental 
('xhilaration often leads to the enunciation of 
words corresponding with the course of ideas, 
with little or no apparent connection, and in 
(‘xtreme cases there may result an apparent 
verbal confusion or incoherence similar to that 
in dementia precox 

Since mama is only one form of manic-d(‘- 
pressive insanity, it sometimes alternates with 
melancholia {q v)^ and at times the symptoms 
are complex, including the principal ones of 
mama and others usually associated with melan- 
cholic states Thus we hnd forms of mixed 
mama, which are call(*d maniacal stupor and 
unproductive mania The disease is believed 
to arise from an hereditary taint, but is cm able 
or recoverable On the other hand, it is recur- 
rent, attacks appearing throughout the life 
of the individual at more or less regular inter- 
vals It may alternate with the depressed 
form of manic-depressive insanity, and resull 
m the circular types (see Circular Insanity) 

From the psychological and pedagogical 


side, this diseased condition is of intciest for 
two reasons Fust, i1 commonly begins in 
childhood or in the adolescent period, the hrst 
attack being of short duration As a rule, in 
the later successive attacks the duration is in- 
creased Secondly, the symptoms are consid- 
ered to be typical exaggeiations of the normal 
reactions of the individual The early begin- 
ning is at times correlated with the stresses 
of school life, the attacks (although the statistics 
are meager in this point) beginning more fre- 
quently during the second half of the school 
year The excitement is considered by some 
authors, with good rc'ason, to be simply exag- 
gerations of the normal excitability of the in- 
dividual It IS believed that the child who is 
normally excitable will, under stress, develop 
maniacal symptoms, while the usually morose 
and depressed child will develop the depressive 
symptoms when he or she becomes abnormal 
The curative methods enqiloyed are those of 
rest, etc , and these must be kept in mind by 
the teacher S. 1. F. 

See Insanity 
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MANILA, UNIVERSITY OF SANTO 
TOMAS — See Philippines, Education in 

MANITOBA, EDUCATION IN. — Sec 

Canada, Educ ation in 

MANITOBA SCHOOL CASE — A legal 

and constitutional case of great importance in 
the history of the struggle between denomi- 
national and public schools Under § 22, 1, 
of the Manitoba Act educational affairs were 
left to the Manitoba Provincial Legislature, 
provisos being added for the safeguarding of 
dcmominational interests, for an appeal in case 
of dispute to the Governor-General in Council, 
and finally for contiol by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment through remedial laws From 1871 to 
1889 a system of denominational education 
existed by which Catholics and Protestants 
maintained then own schools But as in 
course of time the character and distribution 
of the population changed so that there were 
many denominations entirely unprovided with 
schools, and as it was felt that a homogeneous 
(‘ducational system was desirable, a law was 
passed in 1890 establishing a government 
Department of Education, and Advisory Board 
with full control over state and rate-aided public 
schools; books and religious exercises were to 
be ordained by the Advisory Board, and relig- 
ious exercises were to be nonsectarian and 
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optional. This law was at once attacked by the 
Cathohes as a violation of their rights and 
privileges under §22, 1, of the Manitoba Act 
A test case, the Barrett case, was brought to 
court and carried through to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in England in 
1893, but the decision was against the Catholics 
on the ground that no denominational or other 
schools had existed before the Act In the 
meantime a petition was drawn up by the 
Catholics appealing to the Governor-General 
to protect their rights and privileges acquired 
since 1870, and complaining of the injustice of 
taxing Cathohes to maintain what to all intents 
and pui poses were Protestant schools This 
appeal became the subject of litigation, and in 
1895 the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in England decided that an appeal lay 
to the Governor-General in whoso jurisdiction 
it was to make some remedial order. A 
Remedial Order was issued in 1895 by which 
Cathohes wore permitted to maintain their 
own schools, were to share in any public grant 
to education, and were to be exempted from 
supporting any other schools The piovince 
refused to obey the order, and the Dominion 
government took up the matter, but without 
taking any decisive action At the general 
elections in 1896 the Liberals were returned in 
a large majority, the separate schools question 
forming an important part in the struggle. A 
compromise was put forward by Sir Wilfrid, 
then Ml , Lauricr, Dominion Premier, and Mr 
Greenway, Premier of Manitoba, by which a 
clergyman or authonzed religious teacher was 
to be given access to Catholic schools to give 
religious instruction, and where the nurnbeis 
permitted a Catholic teacher might be em- 
ployed The Cathohes refused to accept 
any arrangement which did not give them their 
own school The Pope was invited to send an 
Apostolic Delegate to consider the situation, 
but the Manitoba Government legalized the 
Laurier-Greenway compromise before he ar- 
rived This law (the Public Schools Act, 
1897) is the basis of the present system. 

See Canada, Education in. 
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MANITOBA, UNIVERSITY OF, WINNI- 
PEG, MAN. — A provincial university estab- 
lished by the Manitoba legislature in 1877. 
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Six colleges are affiliated with the university. 
Courses are offered in arts, medicine, engineer- 
ing, law, pharmacy, and commerce, all but the 
last leading to their respective degrees. The 
enrollment in 1910-1911 was 744 The faculty 
consists of twenty-three members 

MANN, HORACE (1796-1859) — Ameri- 
can educator and statesman He was born at 
Franklin, Mass , the 4th of May, 1796, and 
received the rudiments of his education in the 
district schools, being prepared for college by 
an itinerant schoolmaster. Ho entered Brown 
University in 1816, and was graduated thiec 
years latci He was two years tutor at Brown, 
when he took up the study of law at JJtehfield, 
Conn In 1823 he was admitted to the bai of 
Norfolk (bounty, Mass , and during the next 
fourteen years he was engaged in the practice 
of law and in legislative labors He was for six 
years a member of the house of representatives 
of Massachusetts and three years a member 
of the state senate In the latter body he was 
directly responsible for the enactment of four 
important acts (1) a law against the use of 
alcoholic beverages, (2) against the tiaffic in 
lottery tickets, (3) the establishment of state 
hospitals for the insane, and (4) an act creating 
the State Board of Education. 

The new board was given power to select a 
secretary who should have the general oversight 
of the schools of the commonwealth It was 
through the persuasions of his fiiendLS Edwin 
Dwight and Governor Edward Everett {q v ) 
that Mr Mann was induced to give up the pro- 
fession of law and undertake the reorganization 
of the Massachusetts school system His task 
was by no means an easy one The growth of 
the district school system and the extension of 
private schools had greatlv weakened the 
efficiency and influence of the public schools 
He entered upon his new duties m June, 1837 
He wrote to a friend: “ My law books are for 
sale. My office is to let. The bai is no longer 
my forum I have abandoned jurisprudence, 
and betaken myself to the larger sphere of 
mind and morals. 

As secretary of the State Board of Education, 
Mr. Mann’s first effort was to educate public 
opinion with reference to the needs and pur- 
po.ses of public education. The lyceum move- 
ment {q V ) had made public lectures popular, 
and he laid under tribute brilliant clergymen, 
distinguished lawyers, prominent men of letters, 
and well-known college professors as speakers 
at the hundreds of public meetings held 
throughout the commonwealth Through these 
public meetings he literally stirred the thoughts 
and feelings of the entire state, and made pos- 
sible subsequent legislation which led to the 
reestablishment of a common school system 
in Massachusetts. 

His next important reform was the improve- 
ment of the teaching force of the state, and 
this ho accomplished by the organization of 
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teachers' institutes {q v ) and the {‘stablishnient 
of state Tiormal schools Foi his institutes 
he secured the best available instiuctors of 
subjects taught in the common schools, as well 
as lecturers on the art of teaching and the 
professional aspects of education Jhit he 
early recognized the need of more extended 
training for teachers, and through th(‘ gener- 
osity of his friend Edmund Dwight he was 
enabled to make the exjieriment of special 
schools for this purpose Two normal schools 
were accordingly oiganized — at Lexington 
(now Framingham) and Harrr* (now Wesifn'ld) 
— before the end of his second V(‘ar, and dming 
Ins thii-d year another school was oprnH'd at 
Bridgewater Thi’ough these normal schools, 
and similar institutions subsequentlv organizi'd. 
Mr Mann demonstrated to Ihe i)(‘o])le of 
Massachusetts the value of lielter trained 
teachers, and the state assumed th(‘ entii-(‘ 
responsibility of the normal schools 

Another important featui'(‘ of Mr Mann’s 
labors was the collection and diffusion of infor- 
mation concerning the actual condition of pub- 
lic education A law of 1826 had r(‘(|uii(‘d of 
the school committees in the diffc'rcMit towns oi 
the commonwealth annual vStatmiumts conemn- 
ing school attendance, (‘xpenditures, (‘tc , 
but little use had been made of such r(‘tuins 
In Mr Mann’s hands thev became jiowi'iful 
instruments in educating th(‘ public,” and th(‘\ 
formed the franu'work of the tw('iv(‘ K'lioits 
that he issued during the ]ierio(i of his secic'- 
tarvship of the Massachusi't (s Slat(' Board ol 
Education These repoits were issinai as pub- 
lic docuiiKMits and wnh'lv distributed and 
more K’centlv Mr Mann’s son has issinal an 
abiidg(*(l and editial (‘dition ol (Ik* sanu* in 
four volumes (Boston, 1891) 

The twelvi' reports on the condition of (‘duea- 
tion in Massachusetts ami els(‘wh(‘i (*, tog(‘th(‘i 
with his discussions of tin' aims, puipos(‘s, and 
means of education, occupv a commanding 
])lace in the history of American education 
The hrst report deals with the construction 
and hygnme of schools — ventilation, healing, 
seating, and playgrounds — and the jihysical 
factors in school life, tlu* duties and res])onsi- 
bilities of school cornmittc'es, the (mfoKamient 
of school attendance laws, and tin* needs of 
higher standards in the teaching force The 
second lepoi’t is devoted largely to the course 
of study and to a discussion and criticism of 
the current methods of teaching reading, spell- 
ing, and composition. Mr. Mann was strongly 
opposed to the alphabetic method (q v ) of 
teaching reading, and he warmly endorsed 
the word method. The question of child 
labor (q,v.) and the dangers of employing young 
children in factones formed an important paid 
of the third report. In the same report he 
discussed the importance of school libraries 
and the formation of reading tastes during the 
school course. The district system iqv), 
^'entrenched behind statutory rights and im- 


memorial usage,” was the burden of the fourth 
report Mr Mann was convinced that "no 
substantial and genci’al progress could be made 
so long as the district system existed ”, and 
dui-ing his r(‘inaining eight years m office he 
" kept u]) a (‘ontimious fire of argument, en- 
treaty, fact, philosojihv, statistics, and testi- 
mony ” But it I’equirefl thirty years more to 
(;omplet<‘ the work of I'eform m this direction 
The fifth rc])ort is essentiallv a jiedagogic 
document Mi Mann discusses the teacher, 
normal schools, ])(‘dagogical books, educational 
journals, school managemmit, corporal iiunish- 
imuit, and the i(‘lation of the Stat(' to education 
One of his biogra])heis holds that in his fifth 
K'port Ml Mann i (‘ached the climax of his 
pow(‘i and success and that it was received at 
home and abroad in the spirit of highest appn^- 
ciation (Hulibell) lie (‘stalilished in 1838 
the ('otnmo)i School Journal, ten volumes of 
which wer*e issued during his secretaiyship, 
and after his ri'liimnent William \^ Fowle {q v ) 
b(H*ame its (‘ditor and jiublisher The sixth 
r(‘port r(‘V(‘rts to the course of study and more 
jiarticiilarlv to its ennehment, and it contains 
orK‘ of th(' eaili(\st exhaustive American dis- 
cussions of the educational value of the study 
of ])hvsiologA and livgiene 

In Mav, 1843, Mr Mann went to Europe, 
wh(‘i(‘ h(‘ s])ent hve months in the study of 
(‘diicational conditions m (irc'at Britain, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Fiance, (iermany, and Switzei- 
land Ills seventh report embodied the results 
ol his (‘ducalional tour abi’oad, and it was the 
pH*t(‘\t for an attack upon Mr Mann bv the 
schoolmasteis of Boston His praise of Euro- 
pcMii schools, and paiticularly his commenda- 
tion of oral instruction, the word method in 
(('aching K'ading, and the abolition of corporal 
])unishm(‘nt in (lei man v, wounded the sensi- 
InhtK's of the Boston schoolmasteis, and a bitter 
contio\eisy ensued, during which time twenty- 
liv(' pamphlets were printed attacking and 
(h'fending Mr Mann As Mr. Hinsdale re- 
marks, ”The controvers}^ atti acted mu(di 
attention, and made a deep impression on the 
public* mind It had much to do with fixing 
Horace Mann’s place in educational history 
The champion of the* new regime had met the 
champions of the old and oveithrown them in 
th(' aiTiia of public debate ” 

In his eighth K'port Mr Mann discusses the 
value of local and county educational associa- 
tions, the value of vocal music in the elemen- 
tary schools, and the use of the Bible in schools 
It will be recalled that it was through the aid 
given JjOwcII Mason (qv) by Mr Mann that 
singing was made a feature of public school 
work The ninth report urges the employment 
of women teachers in the primary schools, the 
value of teachers’ institutes, and the place of 
moral instruction in public education. The 
tenth report is a history of the Massachusetts 
school system. The eleventh report discusses 
the relation of education and crime, and the 
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twelfth report — prepared after Mann had re- 
signed his secretaryship — reviews the changes 
in education in Massachusetts during the past 
twelve years, and discusses th(' jirobk'ni of 
education for defective and dependent children 
In 1848 Mr Mann was chosen a inernbei of 
Congress fioni Massachusetts to suc.ceed John 
Quincy Adams He served in this ca])acity for 
five years, full of eventful history In 1853 
he became the hrst president of Antioch (k)l- 
h'ge {qv)^ which position he hlled until his 
death on Aug 2, 1859 His educational 

wntings include the twelve repoits as secretary 
of the Board of Education of Massachusi'tts 
(Boston, 1838-1849), editorials and articles 
in the Common School Journal (1838-1848), 
Lectures on Education (1848), and numerous 
papers in Barnard’s Amertcan Journal of Edu- 
cation and the Proceedings of Ihe American 
Institute of Instruction Extracts fioin his 
reports and addresses have been published by 
his son, George (’ombe Mann (Boston, 1891, 
4 vols ) No American educator has been 
more widely discussed than Horace Mann 
Five different works dealing wit h his life hav(‘ 
been published in the Unile’d States, three* in 
France, two in Spanish countries, and one* in 
Italy W 8. M 

See Massachusetts, State of 
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MANNERS AND MORALS, EDUCATION 

IN - A term of pecuhni .significance in 


Renaissance and post-Renaissance education, 
when there was formed a combination of chiv- 
alnc and formal hterary education Then 
a diiect training in manners and formal mo- 
rality became an essential part of the dominant 
education The impoitance of conduct had 
been stressed in educational thought and prac- 
tice from earliest times Oiiental education, 
in its various types, is largely training in 
foinial conduct, often having little or no rela- 
tion to moral jirmciples of fundamental im- 
portance With both the Greeks and Romans 
conduct was the essential pioduct of education, 
and within the scope* ol conduct stnven for by 
formal education was much which could be 
included under manners During the middle 
ag(*s a sharp division existed between the lit- 
erary education of monks and ecclesiastics, 
and the education in conduct and manners of 
th(* nobles and gentry With the Renais- 
san(‘(‘ these two types were fused, with tlie 
lesult that tin* gentry aspir(*d to a literary edu- 
cation, which indeed in time came to be the 
t('st of gentility, and on the othi'i hand the 
Ghurch insisted on broadening the scope* of 
moials to include foiinal manneis Still, while 
many of the tr(‘atises on manneis w(*re WTitt<*n 
by chiiichnu'n, most ol them found then in- 
spiiation in the tiaditions of chiyalry, ami the 
eaili(*i woiks weie direct- contiibutions to chiv- 
alric (*(lucation (See (’hivalhic Educ’ATIon, 
Genth\ \M) Nobles, Education of. Renais- 
sance, l"j)[l(’ATION DURING THE, SoClAL REAm 
ISM ) 

Tlie baiomal syst(‘in developed the plan of 
(‘ducal lou in noblemen’s houses (sec* Ghivalkic 
Edu(’\tion), (‘specially in the houses of tlu* 
('’hancc'llois of the Kings, in whos(‘ hands tin* 
court patronage* lay In this training th<‘ cul- 
tivation ol manneis and morals took a jiiom- 
inent place The hit(* l)i Fiuiiivall bi ought 
tog(*th(‘r in the Bahees Book (Eaily English 
T('xt Society) the following manuals The 
Bahees Book or a Lgigl Hepoite ” of How 
Young People should behave, e 1475 ad, 
The A B C of Aristotle, e 1430 a d , Vrhan- 
itas, c 1460 A D , the Lytqlle Childrens Lytil 
Bok( , e 1480 \ d , the Yonng (Juldrerds 
Book, c 1500 A D , the* Stans Pucrad Mensatn, 
attribut(‘d to John bidgate*, ( 1460 A d , 

How the (rood W tfe taughle her Douyhlei , e 
14.30, How the IFosr Man taught his Son, < 
14.30 Mote comprcliensive treatis(*s aie* the* 
following (1) The Boke of Nurture, or School 
of good manners, for men, servants, and children 
uecesHary j or all youth andchildrenhyllugA^ 
Rhodes of the Kinges Ghappell, 1577. (2) 

The Boke of Nurture followyng Englondis gise 
By one*, John Russedl once usher of the chamber 
and marshal in hall to Humphry Duke of 
Gloucester (3) The Boke of Keruynge, printed 
by Wvnkvn de Worde*, 1513 (4) The Bookc 

of Dftneanoi anef the Alloira nee and Disalfow- 
anec af ccilain M isdrmc anoin in (Urm panic 
(laknn horn Richard Wesl('’s Sehoo/c of I iitue, 
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1619). (5) The Boko of Curtasf/c, c. 1480 a.b 

Sloane Ms., 1986, Bnt. Mus (6) Bishop 
Grossetcst/s Household Statutes, c 1450 (7) 

The Schoole of Virtue and hooke of good Nourtun 
for cMldrcn and youth to learue tlieyr diitte by. 
Newly Augmented by the author F S [caj^or], 
1557 (8) A Scries of Latin (haces 

P^urther, Dr Furnivall enriched Ins book with 
cl collection of French and Latin jioeins on 
Manners and Meals An Italian s(*ries of 
Books of Courtesy was edited liy W M Rossetti 
in 1869 The most finished of all these (kiur- 
tesy books was Baldassare C'astiKhone’s {go) 
Cortegiano in 1528 Miss A T Drain' (Chns- 
1 1 an Schools and Scholars, 1881) gives an account 
of English t]ducation in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and quotes the rules for the household 
drawn up by Elzear de Sabran, in Puy-Michel 
in Provence, anticipating the training in morals 
and manners of a household like that of Sir 
Thomas More at Chelsea Witli regard to 
schools, we have the classical maxim of William 
of Wykeham in founding Wmelicster College 
(1898) that “ Manners maketh Man ” In the 
directions issued to the Master ol the Henx- 
men, who had the training of th(‘ young gentle- 
men of the Couit of Edward IV, \w was le- 
quired “ to shew the schools of urbanitie and 
Mourture of England to have all courtesv 
in words, deeds and degrees,” and diligently 
to keep them iii all rules of precedence, and it 
was his special business to sit with them in hall, 
and “ hav(‘ lespeet to their demeanings ” 
ICsquires wen* appointed to keep the voung 
iK'iixmen (/ c the children sent to the King’s 
court for training) “ honest company m 
talking of Kings and other policies ” This talk- 
ing and telling ol tales, though the medieval 
1 omaiice was condemned by writers hk(‘ Erasmus 
and Vives, in whose time it had becoim* a souice 
ol corruption, was a recognized mt'thod ot moial 
culture, in accordance witli the idea of the 
times, eg one of Caxton’s ])roductions was, m 
1484, the translation of (teoffrey de la Tour 
Landry’s Book of Fayrc Knsnmples and tfien- 
si/ngementys and techyng of his doughteis oiig- 
mally written in 1871 Th(‘ stories aie corn- 
])Osed with the idea of inciting to good conduct, 
and are taken, some from the Scrqitures, some 
trom the lives of Saints, others from popular 
tales They show the idea of the moral train- 
ing of the women in the age 

It IS interesting to note here and refer for 
furthei details to the article on Jewish Edu- 
cation that a large number of llelirew books 
of morals appeared in the eleventh, twelfth, and 
later centuries dealing as much with the man- 
ners in general intercourse and table manners as 
with the conduct of the religious man 

Turning to the Renaissance textbooks of 
manners and morals, the subject claimed the 
attention of Juan Luis Vives {q v ) in his Intro- 
ductio ad Sapientiam, his Satelhtium, and his 
two epistles De Ratione Studu puerilis, all 
pubhshed Louvain m 1524 Fietas literata, 


a title which lias lieen appropiiated as the aim 
of Sturm, ceitamly was as marked m Vives. 
As Sir Richard Moryson, the l^highsh translator 
(1540) of the Jntioductio ad Sapientiam says, 
the collection of precepts therein contained are 
calculated to root the lov(‘ and desire of viitiie 
in the pupil’s heart, “ extirping from i1 all 
manner of vice ” It is, in fact, a treatise of 
(8iris1ian morals, for the young pupil, consist - 
mg of maxims or aphorisms The Satellitium, 
which Vives dedicated to Princess Mary, daugh- 
ter of King Henry VllI and Luth('rme of Ara- 
gon, was to be a body guaid,” not like that 
of the old emperors, against attacks on tlu' 
body, but his symbolical maxims (some 200 
111 number) would pieserv(‘ th(‘ jirincess child, 
by admonitions, from all vicivs and faults In 
the De Ratione Studu puenlis, Vives requires 
the pupil to learn the Distich^ ol (’ato, the Minn 
of Pubhiius Syriis, tlu' Sentences of the Seven 
IFusc Men, as edited by Erasmus (1518) The 
child IS bidden to take pleasuie in stori(‘s which 
teach the art ” of life — such as those ol the 
bov in Aulus Gellius, Josejih in the iioly Jiooks, 
of Liicretia m Livy, (Jriselda, and so on The 
authors to be read are cliH'fly medieval (’hris- 
tian poets such as Puuh'iitius The use of 
medieval C’hristian moralist ])oets was en- 
joined by ('olet’s Statutes (1518) foi St Paul’s 
S(‘hool, and by the Statutes (1588) for St Bees 
School Right on from Lhaucer to Vives it 
should be possible to be said of the jiastor and 
teacher — as C^haucer said of the (JitIc of 
Oxenford, Souninge m moral virtu was his 
speche ” 

Of the manv foreign books of moral maxims, 
a typical one niav be named, printed at L 5 mns 
m 1576 in French and Italian, entitled Tr^sor 
de Vertu 0 Tresoro di Vertu, m which are con- 
tained all the noble and excellent sentences 
and instructions of all the first authors, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, to lead each one to a good 
and honorable life 

Wider in circulation than Vives’ Introductio ad 
Sapientiam was the De Civihtate M arum puer ilium 
(1526) of Erasmus. He states m the Preface 
that the first element m the instruction of chil- 
dren IS the aw^akening of the child to piety, thi' 
second, to learning, the thud, to the duties of 
life, and fourtR, to be cultivated fiom the earliest 
age, m the rules of civility It is liecoming for 
a man to control his deportment, his gesturivs, 
his clotliing, as well as his intelligence. Thos(‘ 
who represent the cause of learning must, b(‘ 
noble, and ought therefoie to show the fruits of 
courtesy and good bn'cding. Eiasmus procei'ds 
in detail to describe the essential characteristics ot 
good manners and morals in chapteisoii graceful 
bearing, clothing, behavior in church, at meals, 
111 intH'ting others, at games, and on going to bed. 
Erasmus points out that we cannot choose our 
fatherland, or our parents, but every one can 
acquire good qualities and manners Led by 
Vives and Erasmus, the Renaissance writers 
endeavored to win manners and morals, for 
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the young scholar, not away fioin, hiil as com- 
mon ground with, the nobles and genti y. Thus 
Lawrence Humfrey iqv) in the Nobles, 15(>0, 
requires the reading of Erasmus’s Do Civthtate by 
the young nobles, while in 1568 Dean Nowell’s 
Statutes at Bangor prescribed the same book of 
Erasmus for the Third Form There is an in- 
stance in 1588 of the Headmaster of the King’s 
School, Canterbury, Anthony Short, being 
admonished by tiio Dean and Chapter “ to 
have a greater care and to be more diligent than 
he hath been, that his seholais may better 
]nofit 111 learning as well as good manners and 
civility than late they have (lone.” 

Erasmus’s book was widely circulated abroad, 
and was translated into English and published 
in 1532, by Hob(Tt Wliittyngton, poet laureate, 
as .1 lijltl Booke of good matters for children. In 
England, however, William Lily’s lines on 
Manners and Morals {De Monbus) were read, 
and ordinarily learned by pupils in the author- 
ized granirnai Manners and morals tormed 
an important element in the Colloquies and in 
other textbooks, as, eg. in Cootes’s Enqh'<h 
Schoolmaster, 1596 In 1633 John Clarke of 
Lincoln Crammar School wrote his Dux (ham- 
maticii^, in which is curiously included a tr(‘atist‘ 
on manners, which he regards as an indispen- 
sable part of grammar school training, so that 
the boy shall perform his religious duties, his 
duty to his fellows and to hims(‘lf, in the house, 
at. table, to visitors, and to supenors ot all 
kinds One of the well-known books of the 
J(‘suits was on this subject, viz. Youths Be- 
hamour, or Decency in (Utnversation amongst 
Men. Composed in French . . noio turned 
info English by Francis Hawkins, Nephew to 
Sir Thomas Hawkins, translator of Caussins 
Holy Court 4th cd , 1646. This book is 
said to have been translated by the child at 
eight years of age The original was bv La 
Ffeche: BiensSance de la Conversation entte 
les hommes, 1595, and had been translated into 
Latin, 1617, by Leonard P6rin. (See Gentry 
AND Nobles, Education of) (diaries Hoole 
iqv) recommends the book as well as Eiasmus’ 
De Cmlitate, for he explains that in a school 
the sweet and oiderly behaviour of childien ” 
brings more credit than even sound teaching, 
‘‘because this speaketh to eveiy one that the 
child is well taught, even if he Darn” but little 
else 

In addition to the requirement of the teach- 
ing of Manners and Morals by the private tutor 
in the nobleman’s family, and in the jirivate as 
well as in the public grammar schools, the still 
more important teaching in the ordinary home 
and household must be borne m mind In 
1537 Richard Whitford wrote A Worke for 
Householders in which the full details are given 
especially in connection with morals, to be in- 
culcated into the household adult, child, family, 
and servants, and a treatment is given of lying, 
oaths, conduct at church, on the Sunday, and 
of due reverence and respect to parents 


Whitfoid was a Roman Catholic, but the same 
type of textbook was sanctioned by the Protes- 
tant Puritans, e g by Robert Cleaver and John 
Dod in 1612, giving full details as to the duties 
of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
masters and servants William Gouge, in his Of 
Domesticall Duties, 3d ed , 1634, takes the high- 
est ground for the inculcation of good manners 
in the child, viz. that “not only heathen men, 
but also the Holy Ghost Himself liath pre- 
scribed many rul(‘S of good manners.” 8till 
more inter(‘sting is the treatise of Hezekiah 
Woodward A Child’s Patrimony laid out upon 
the (rood Culture or Tilling over his JVhole Man 
(1640), one of the most interesting educational 
works of the seventeenth century especially 
from the moral side. The Gentlemard s Calling, 
c 1660, and the Ladies’ Calling (c. 1673), and 
Clement Ellis’s Centile Sinner (1660) abound 
in the treatment of the training of Manners and 
Morals, and substantially all the wnters on 
educational theory and practice in the seven- 
ti'enth and (ughteenth centuries deal with the 
subject It will be recalled that Daniel 
Defoe (q v) wrote a book which had enormous 
ciiculation in tlie eight('enth century, called the 
Family Indr net or, continuing the senes of 
manuals for practical treatment of the relations 
of fathers and childien, rnasteis and servants, 
husbands and wives. Throughout this class 
of book the Bible is the basis, for a great mass 
of practical household treatises are founded on 
the Ten (Dmmandments 

Otheiwis(* the soul ces from which th(‘ manuals 
for manners and morals were drawn were 
mainly (hHached sajungs of Solon, Pythagoras, 
Theognis, Phoevhdes, Cheer o, Cato, Seneca, 
and of course, Plutaich, Plato, and Aristotle. 
(Golding made his translation of Seneca’s 
Benejicia in 1577 ) The permeating influence 
of Aristotle’s Ethics joined with the Christian 
view can be best seen m the noble plan of the 
Faene Queene of Edmund Spenser iqv.), 
1590-1596, which “is disposed into twelve 
books, fashioning XII morall virtues,” of which 
he only wiote on six, viz. holiness, temperance, 
chastity, fidelity, justice, and courtesy Sub- 
stantially, the Faerie Queene is an educational 
moral treatise Nor were suggestions for prac- 
tical training in manners and morals wanting 
In another less known Utopian romance, the 
Nova Solynia, 1648, first translated into Eng- 
lish by Walter Begley in 1902, the father in 
placing his son with the best of tutors says he 
will not only be made proficient in the liberal 
arts, but also in the “ true moral virtues,” 
and to become a “ good man ” is the “ greatest 
bk'ssing you can have ” The methods of 
training are described. Pupils are required to 
practice letter- writing to men of various ranks, 
to study the best word and gesture in ordinary 
intercourse, and the most appropriate language 
for disputing, joking, rebuking, etc “ They 
have to go through all this in character as on the 
stage ” George Snell in the Right Teaching of 
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Useful Knowledge (1649) suggests thiit the child 
should be trained to act the taking of messages 
courteously, the making of an obeisance, and tlie 
going through of what is required in their child- 
ish duties in preparation for the right perform- 
ance of the actual duty itself The religious 
sanctions for manners and morals in the Sab- 
bath observances, long sermons, catechisings, 
learning by heart of Scriptures, exercise of 
parental and pastoral authority, made Puri- 
taiii(5 training in morals practical, the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth century inoial 
stories and goody-goody tales weie the literary 
survival of an older, stern, and unceasing 
disci])line in school and home This aspect 
ol the subject is treated further under Litera- 
ture, Children’s, while the modern status 
of the entire subject is considered under Moral 
Education F. W. 
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MANTUA. — See Vittorino da Feltre. 

MANTUANUS, BAPTISTA SPAGNUOLI 

(1448-1516) — Humanist author of Latin 
poems which for a time seem to have had a 
greater vogue than the classical woiks His 
cluef work was Buiolica seu Adolescentta 
(1502), of which numerous editions soon ap- 
peared abroad and in England Though 
styled eclogues, only two of the poems deal 
with rural life The work early became a 
popular school textbook, and editions were 
issued giving parallel passages from the clas- 
sics The eclogues were imitated in English 
as early as 1514 by Alexander Barclay; they 
were tianslated by Turberville m 1567, and 
imitated again by Spenser in Shepherd's Cal- 
endar (1587) It was recommended for 
school use by Colet, and was prescribed by 
statute in several schools Spaguuoli is the 
good old Mantuan ” quoted by Holofernes 
in Shakespeare’s Love's Labour's Lost, IV, ii, 
95 
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MANNHEIM SYSTEM —See Germany, 
Education in 

MANNING, JAMES (1738-1791) —First 
Iiresident of Brown University He studied at 
Hopkins Academy, and was graduated from 
the College of New Jersey (now Princeton) in 
1762 After spending a brief period as a tiavel- 
ing evangelist, he opened a Latin school at 
Warren, R I , which in 1765 became Brown 
University Five years later it was removed to 
Providence Manning served as president of 
the institution until his death m 1791 At the 
same time he was pastor of the Baptist church 
in Providence that had been founded by Roger 
Williams He was a delegate to the Continen- 
tal Congress in 1785-1786, and he led the move- 
ment which secured the adoption of the con- 
stitution by Rhode Island He was also active 
in the movement looking toward the establish- 
ment of a public school system, and his most 
important educational publication is Report in 
Favor of the Establishment of Free Public 
Schools in the Town of Providence W. S. M. 
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MANUAL ARTS — See Manual Train- 
ing, also Industrial Education, Technical 
Education 

MANUAL LABOR INSTITUTIONS AND 
THE MANUAL LABOR SOCIETY — The 

movement for the organization of manual labor 
schools in the United States began about 1825, 
and drew its inspiration chiefly from the work 
of Fellenberg {qv) Such schools were oi- 
ganized in Connecticut in 1819, in Maine in 
1821, in Massachusetts m 1824, in New Yoik 
in 1827, and in New Jersey in 1830 The pur- 
pose was to unite training in agricultural and 
mechanical pursuits with the ordinal y school 
studies (See Agricultural Education ) 
The Oneida Manual Labor Institute, at Whites- 
boro, N Y , was in existence from 1827 to 
1834 A part of the day was devoted to work 
in shops and holds, and the remainder of the day 
to classroom work in the English branches. 
George W. Gale {qv), the director of the insti- 
tute, aimed to make his institution largely self- 
supporting through the results of the boys’ 
labors 

The Manual Labor Society for Promoting 
Manual Labor in Literary Institutions was 
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organized in New York in 1831 for the purpose 
of collecting and diffusing information calcu- 
lated to promote the establishment and pros- 
perity of manual labor schools and seminaries 
in the United States, and for introducing the 
system of manual labor into institutions now 
established without diminishing the standard of 
literary and scientific attainments Zacha- 
riah Lewis was the first president and Theodore 
Frelinghuysen and Jeremiah Day were the 
vice-presidents Theodore F Weld, who had 
been connected with the Oneida Manual Labor 
Institute, was engaged as field agent 

The arguments in favor of manual labor 
schools, as opposed to purely literarv institu- 
tions, were thus stated by the society (1) 
they provide a system of education that is 
natural; (2) they interest the mind, (3) they 
have good moral effects; (4) they train in 
habits of industry, independence of character, 
and originality; (5) they render promiiumt all 
the manlier features of character, (f3) they 
give power for acquiring a knowledge of human 
nature; (7) they greatly diminish the cost of 
education; (8) they increase the wealth of the 
country, and (9) they tend to do away with 
absurd distinctions in society The hrst an- 
nual report of the society was published in 1831 
(120 pp ). This, however, was the last, for the 
society soon dislDanded on account of lack of 
interest in the movement and the opposition 
of existing literary institutions Thus the 
manual training movement in the United States 
was deferred for a half century (See Manual 
Training ) The society was also active m the 
matter of gymnastics in schools, and in no small 
measure the credit for the early recognition 
of this form of physical training m American 
schools is due to the Manual Labor Society 
(See Gymnastics ) W S M 

See Agricultural Education, Fellen- 
BERG, Manual Training. 

MANUAL TRAINING. — In spite of many 
objections, the term manual training ” has 
come to be generally applied to all forms of 
constructive handwork when used as an agent 
in general education When used in the 
broadest sense, instruction in domestic art 
and science, and constructive work in various 
materials in the lower grades are included In 
a narrower conception, the term is restricted 
to work with mechanical tools given to boys 
The tendency in American iisuage is to dis- 
tinguish sharply between manual training as 
a feature of general education and specialized 
tool instruction given to selected groups foi 
purely vocational ends 

Place of Manual Training in the various 
National Systems — Manual training was first 
recognized as a valuable feature of school work 
in European countries. As early as 18.58 Otto 
Cygnaeus, who later organized the public 
schools of Finland {q.v ) on a modern basis, out- 
lined a plan of handwork for the primary 


schools of that country, and in 1860 some 
form of manual work was made compulsory 
in all primary schools for boys in country 
districts as well as in the training colleges for 
male teachers 

It was Sweden, however, that took the most 
active part in the early development of manual 
training In 1872 the government reached 
the conclusion that schools for instruction in 
sloyd were necessary to restore the waning 
physical and moral health of the nation due 
to the tendency towards concentration in 
cities, and the decline of the old home indus- 
tries The schools first established dealt 
with various lines of the old Hus Slojd occu- 
pations, such as carpentry, turning, wood 
carving, brush making, bookbinding, coopers^ 
and wheelwright woik, and exhibited more of 
an industrial than a cultural plan This 
was gradually changed, however, as the move- 
ment gaiiK'd headway, until a well-organized 
scheme of educational tool work for boys 
lietween twelve and fifteen years of age, aimed 
mainly at the production of domestic utensils, 
was developed into a recognized school sloyd 
system In 1877 the work was introduced into 
the Folk Schools as a voluntary subject, and 
government aid was granted in support of 
the instuK'tion A slovd school was estab- 
lished at Naas in 1872 for teaching boys and 
young men Thre(‘ years later a second school, 
known as the Sloyd Seminanuni, was organized 
under the direction of Herr Otto Salomon for 
the tiaining of teachers This institution has 
been a very active and stimulating foice in 
tin' development of manual training in Sweden, 
and particulaily through its summer courses 
for teachers it has exercised a strong influence 
ujion the thought and practice of other coun- 
tries At the present time, sloyd instruction 
IS given in all regular normal schools of the 
country. 

Interest in the principle of manual traiping 
developed early in France. In 1873 the Ecole 
Salicis was established at Paris, in which con- 
structive work in various forms was made an 
im})ortant feature of the curriculum Manual 
training was made compulsory in the elemen- 
tary primary schools of the country by a law 
in 1882, but the provisions of this law are, even 
at the present time, only partially realized 
because of the failure of the communes to 
yirovide workshops Almost from the first, 
French educators developed a system of in- 
struction for every grade of the elementary 
schools Such schemes have been character- 
ized by variety of materials and processes, by 
their close dependence upon drawing, and by a 
precise mathematical and rather formal quality. 
A distinctive feature in the French shopwork 
of the upper grades is that the theoretical 
instruction is given by the classroom teacher 
while the practical instruction is given by 
artisan teachers The largest development of 
manual training in the elementary school is 
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to be found in the city of Pans, where neaily 
200 schools are equipped either with wood- 
working shops or with metal-working shops 
In Germany an active propaganda in manual 
training has been maintained for many years, 
but as yet comparatively little has been ac- 
complished towards incorpoiatmg manual 
training into the work of the common schools 
A large number of workshops have been es- 
tablished in various parts of the Empire, 
which arc in many cases supported by in- 
dividuals or societies Instruction m these 
shops IS in most cases given outside of school 
hours on an optional basis In a few cases, as 
in Munich, the work is given duiiiig the regulai 
school day and is obligatory The ministries 
of S(3veral of the German states make annual 
contributions in aid of manual instiuction, 
but the work still depends to a considerable 
extent upon private or corporate support 
Manual work for girls in the form of needle- 
woik, on the other hand, has for a long time 
been compulsory in the common schools of 
(Tcrmany Work in cookery for the older 
girls IS now appearing in a number of places. 
Courses in paper, cardboard, and pasteboard, as 
well as m wood and metal, are features of 
the German scheme of manual work, and the 
making of simple apparatus for scientific 
instruction is common The Manual Training 
Seminary at Leipzig, founded in 1887 bv the 
Association for Manual Training for Boys, 
under the leadeiship of Dr Waldemar Goetze, 
IS the active center of the movement in Ger- 
many. This seminary is the main institution 
for the training of teachers, and a large piopor- 
tion of those teaching shopwork in Germany 
have attended its summer courses. 

In England the development of manual 
training dates from about 1887, when centeis 
of shopwork were established in the London 
schools The Board of Education for England 
and Wales awards special grants for manual 
training instruction given to boys and girls at 
least eleven years old Teachers are re- 
quired to possess certificates either of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute or of the 
Educational Handwork Association Tcacheis’ 
certificates issued by the former body are 
accepted as a qualification for teaching 
shopwork by the Board of Education of Eng- 
land and Wales, by the Scottish Education 
Department, and by the Department of Agri- 
cultural and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
In the years 1892-1911 the institute granted 
certificates to 5240 teachers of woodwork 
and to 501 teachers of metal work. English 
manual training in the elementary schools 
is generally a reflection cither of the Swedish 
sloyd or an exercise and project system de- 
veloped by teachers who have received prac- 
tical training in the trades At the present 
time, manual training is represented as a 
compulsory feature in the schools of almost 
nil the large cities of England In London 


in 1910 there were 240 centeis at which in- 
struction was aftorded to some 60,000 boys 
In the United States, manual tiaining came 
into being partly as the expression of a new 
educational philosophy and partly from dissatis- 
faction on the part of the public with the 
results of the purely bookish curriculum of the 
schools. The first appearance of constructive 
work for clearly definite cultural purposes 
appears to have been in connection with the 
classes of the Workingmen’s School founded 
in 1878 by the Ethical Culture Society of 
New York This institution comprised a 
kindergarten and elementary school in which 
manual work from the first formed a vital 
and important part of the educational pro- 
gram It was, however, in the secondary 
school that manual training first gained 
seiious attention m American education 
In 1880, through the efforts of Dr. Calvin 
A Woodwaid, the St Louis Manual Train- 
ing School was opened in connection with 
Washington University This school was a 
completely eqiniiped high school, giving in- 
strueton in various lines of shopwork and in 
mechanical drafting, as well as in the regular 
secondary school subjects, with exception 
of the classics The work of this school 
atti acted wide altention, and the success 
with which mechanic arts instruction had 
b(*en incorporated in the curriculum led to 
the rapid organization of similar schools 
in othci laige cities In Chicago, Toledo, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati piivately sup- 
ported schools were organized fioin 1884 to 
1886, and public manual training schools 
were established in Baltimore in 1884, Phila- 
delphia 1885, and Omaha 1886 The first 
provision for gills’ work in these schools was 
made in the case of the Toledo Manual Train- 
ing School, and included sewing, dressmak- 
ing, millinery, and cooking The shopwork 
instruction given in these institutions com- 
prised joinery, turning, pattern-making, forg- 
ing, and machine work, and sometimes foundry 
practice and tinsmithing The character of 
this work has been very similar in different 
schools, and until late years has been almost 
uniformly based upon the principles of the 
“ Russian System,” so called because the 
ideas involved first gained recognition in 
the United States through the exhibit of the 
Imperial Technical School of St Petersburg 
at the Centennial Exhibition in 1876. The 
central idea of this system of shopwork in- 
struction which was developed in a technical 
school for the instruction of engineers, is 
the analysis of a craft into its fundamental 
processes and typical constructions, and the 
presentation of these elements in an or- 
derly and sequential scheme as separate 
exercises 

The rapid development of this type of 
secondaiy school, which has continued stead- 
ily since its inception, has resulted in an 
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institution peculiarly American In other 
countries the introduction and spread of 
manual training has been confined to the 
elementary school, and no institution exists 
in Europe of a purely educational character 
that represents any parallel to the compre- 
hensive and costly equipment of these schools, 
nor, it should be said, to their rathei vague 
and indefinite educational status Estab- 
lisht'd with the double purpose of affording 
a more liberal and realistic training for boys 
of secorulaiy school age, and of developing 
capacities for industrial careers, the lecords 
show that apart from the large number that go 
forward into engineering schools, only a trivial 
percentage of graduates from manual training 
high schools enter directly into industrial work, 
and that this small number go almost wholly 
into the “ white shirt ” occupations of drafts- 
man or administrative assistant Of late 
years a tendency has become apparent to in- 
tensify the industrial side of the curiicu- 
lum in such schools, and to transform them 
into technical schools with a definite voca- 
tional basis (Sec Industrial Education ) 

It was not until between the vears 1887 
and 1890 that manual training reached 
the public elementary school Experimental 
classes in carpentry, the expense of which 
was borne by Mrs Quincy A Shaw, were 
conducted at the Dwight School in Bos- 
ton in 1882 These were taken under 
the care of the city and transferred to 
temporary quarteis in the English High 
School building in 1884, but the work was 
not given a place in the course of study until 
1888 In Springfield, Mass , sewing was 
introduced in the schools in 1884, and in 
1886 a manual training school was estab- 
lished, at which pupils coming voluntarily 
from the elementary schools were given in- 
struction in knife work In 1885 the Legis- 

lature of New Jersey passed a law providing 
that the state would duplicate any amount 
between 8500, and $5000 raised by a city 
or town for instruction in manual training 
This led to the early introduction of the 
work in a number of places in various parts 
of the state, first of all in Montclair In 
New York City the Industrial Education 
Association was established in 1886 for the 
purpose of providing instruction in manual 
training for boys and girls in voluntary classes, 
and two years later was oiganized as a college 
for the training of instructors to undertake 
the task of supplying teachers for the new 
field In 1888 the city of New York began 
the introduction in the public schools of a 
manual training course of study, including 
drawing, sewing, cooking, and woodwork 
Content of Course — The early work in 
manual training in the elementary school 
was almost uniformly limited to the two or 
three upper grades, and consisted of shop- 
work for bo vs and sewing and cooking foi 


girls From these grades handwork slowly 
made its way downward, and at the present 
time such work, dealing with a variety of 
materials, is given in all grades in many of 
the larger cities The report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for 1910 states that 
in more than seven hundred cities of the 
United States, public schools have manual 
training in several years of the course, genei- 
ally m the elementary grades, but frequently 
in all the years from kindergarten tlirough 
the high school 

Educational Value. Underlying Theory — In 

the early agitation for the introduction 
of manual training in the eighties, the claims 
put forwaid foi the new subject as evidenced 
in the discussions of the National Education 
Association, and particularly in the meeting 
of the Department of Supeimtendence in 
1888, were in the main based on the concep- 
tion of formal discipline Manual training 
was entitled to a jilace in the school because 
it exercised the observation, trained the 
reasoning powers, and strengthened the will 
Although it 18 doubtless true that public 
support of the new movement was due to 
a vague but sincere conviction that the in- 
troduction of handwork stood for industrial 
training, educators as a rule most carefully 
refrained from advancing a claim for utilita- 
rian value in the work, and all utterances 
were for the most part expressed strictly in 
terms of the prevailing faculty psychology 
The early practice of manual training in 
the elementary school was experimental and 
formal The type exercise was the universal 
form in which handwork appeared, and it 
was not until the influence emanating from 
the Sloyd School of Boston (established in 
1888) b(‘gan to be felt that toolwork for boys 
assumed a more invigorating form. The 
fundamental principle of sloyd, which places 
emphasis on the value of working for a use- 
ful end, and so enlisting the interest of the 
worker, soon found acceptance in the general 
practice in the elementary school, and to 
a certain extent modified the methods of the 
manual training high school 

About this same period, the doctrine of 
formal discipline began to lose its place as the 
cornerstone of manual training philosophy 
By the beginning of the present century the 
conviction had developed that constructive 
work comes into natural relations with the 
worker only when he contributes something 
of his own thought to attain the end placed 
before him Out of this attitude, aided by 
a deeper study of the thought of such educa- 
tional leaders as Froebel, Pestalozzi, and 
Herbart, and clarified by the emphasis of 
the psychologists on the unity of the mental 
processes, has developed the conception of 
manual training as a means of expression, 
a means of expression in terms of form, color, 
materials, muscular activity, and concrete 
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ends, a means of expression peculiarly adapted 
to child life 

During the last seven or eight years, the 
growing emphasis placed upon the social 
meaning of education has caused attention 
to be turned more and more to the suliject 
matter or content side of manual training, 
and the conception of manual training, at 
least in the elementary school, has come 
more and more to ]:)e that of an educational 
instrument interpreting tlie fields of art 
and industry in terms adapted to child life 
and the limitations of the school 

All of this development in the philosophv of 
manual training has tended away fiom the 
employment of self-contained, foimal courses 
towards the use of handwork as a medium 
of social experiences leading to thi* acquisi- 
tion of knowledge One of the most comphde 
expressions of this idea is the emplovment 
of constructive activities in the low(‘r giades 
in the form of social occupations, which 
serve as centers for instruction in other 
branches This type of work was dev(‘loped 
to a notable extent in the Umversitv Elemen- 
tary School conducted hy Professor John 
Dewey from 1896 to 1905 in connection with 
the University of Chicago 

Vocational Education and Manual Train- 
ing — AVith the attention given to indus- 
trial education in the United States of late 
years, manual training has undoubtedly lost 
something of its impoitance in the public 
mind It IS probable, howevei, that this 
attitude is only temporary, for all thought- 
ful consideration agn^es that manual train- 
ing in elementary schools constitutes an 
invaluable basis, and, under the jieculiarly 
unsettling influences of American life, a most 
necessary foundation for an effective svstcun 
of industrial education On the othei hand, 
it seems probable, from manv experiments 
now being conducted, that a semi-vocational 
or a pre-vocational type of manual tiaining 
is likely to assume importance in large cities, 
which will afford to boys and giils com- 
pelled to leave school at tin' compulsoiy age 
limit, an elective opportunity for one or two 
years before that time to acquire some measure of 
industrial intelligence and to learn from a 
number of industrial experiences the general 
field for which they may be best fitted C R 
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MANUAL TRAINING, HYGIENE OF — 

Manual training when given under proper 
conditions is an occupation distinctly favorable 
to health It is important, however, that cer- 
tain hygienic rules should be observed. First 
of all are certain obvious matters The room 
should be larg(\ well lighted, and well venti- 
lated, 01, better still, when conditions permit, 
the work should be out of doors There should 
be suitable benches, ample in size, and adjusted 
in luuglit to the pupibs woik Cleanliness m 
the room, the work, and the pupils should be 
rigorously demanded The pupils should not 
work for long periods without change and 
r(‘creation Fim* and delicate work, like cer- 
tain forms of woodcarving, where there is a 
confusion of lines, should be omitted, at least 
in the eai her grades As a i ule exer cises should 
be chosen which can bo done standing, and the 
pupils should be taught to take a eoncct pos- 
ture Froipient change of position is desirable. 
Fxeicis(‘s which permit many movements of 
the body are pieferable to those that require 
only a few, and cxiTCises which especially 
hinder the circulation and retard breathing 
should be avoided The museles on both sides 
of the body sliould be exercised Pupils should 
be taught not to press the tools against the body. 
Dust, poisonous colors, and the hke, should be 
avoided 

Woodwork at the carpenter\s bench is one of 
the most healthful kinds of manual exercise 
It permits many movements, different postures 
of the body, and fosters all-round develop- 
ment The lighter forms of woodwork are 
especiallv good for younger children Wood- 
carving has its disadvantages on account of 
the fine work often required and the tendency 
to a bad posture. Scroll work is unhygienic, 
because the position of the body Is likely to be 
bad, fine sawdust is often inhaled, and the strain 
on the eye is considerable Tooled leather 
work, cut leather work, and the like, are also 
in many respects bad 

In ail forms of manual training the hygiene 
of the eye should b(* considered There should 
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always be sufficient light, at least ten-meter 
candies at each desk on the darkest days, and 
the work so arranged that no pupils will face 
the source of light The hours for work may 
well be in the early afternoon In the case of 
the finer work, especially for gills, the insti ac- 
tion should be omitted in dull weather when 
the light IS insufficient 

Manual work for giils deserves special con- 
sid(*ration trom the hygienic point of view 
Th(' work must not he too fine and difficult, 
it should b(‘ kept at a proper distance from the 
eyes, and a jiroper posture should be maintained 
The rules given by Cohn and Weber may b(‘ 
taken as norms T have classified hand- 
occupations,’’ says Cohn, “ m four divisions, 
according as the degree' of fineness of the 
meshes and stitches lets the work 1 k' s(‘en with 
greater or less difficultv, oi not at all, at a 
distance of on(‘ foot All those coaise kinds 
of work in which t.he meshes and stitches 
can be clearly distinguished at aim’s length by 
a healthy eye are not injuiious Such are 
knitting, crocheting with wool, netting, coarse 
darning, and ordinary making of gai merits 
The second kind of work has to do with meshes 
and stitches which a healthy eyc' can only see 
with a great effort at a distanci' of one foot and 
at an angle of one minute To this class belong 
fine darning, appliqu^ of muslin on net for cui- 
tains, embroidery in colors, the old Cerrnan Hol- 
bein embroidery (so called), mignai’tlise crochet, 
and the favorite filet-guiiiure Tlu' third class 
includes fine white needlework, English and 
Fi’ench embroidery, button-holing, satin-stitch, 
and marking This kind of work, hy its greater 
minuteness, leads very fierpiently to myopia or 
asthenopia The fourth class, that of super- 
latively fine needlework — point lace, pet it - 
points, fine pearl embroidery, and gr'iiuiiK' 
la(;e work — is absolutely injurious There is, 
moreover, a special reason tor avoiding satin- 
stitch in schools, namely, that this work is 
stretched on a frame, which cannot be brought 
near the eye like the other kinds of woi’k, but 
the eye has to be brought near to it ” 

In some of the occupations for girls (;are 
should be taken to avoid strain of vision on ac- 
count of the colors used Black on black or 
white on white cause strain because of lack of 
contrast On fine work the pupils should work 
for buf- a short pc'riod, ten minutes or so con- 
tinuously, and then the eye should be relieved 
by a short pause and exercises in looking at 
objects at a distance According to ('ohn 
manual work should never be done by artificial 
light unless it be the electric light Children 
with serious eye defects should be excluded 
from the work 

In regard to the question when manual train- 
ing should begin, the answer is that it may be 
begun at an early age provided it is of the right 
kind Kinder*g{irten children, for example, can 
use a hainnu'i in driving a nai1, and it forms 
a h(‘althful('V('icise, but they should not attempt 


the finer and more complex occupations like 
fine weaving and sewing 

Certain general principles apply to manual 
ti*aining and to all forms of motor training. 
The exercises at first should involve the large 
muscles, and those requiring finer and moie 
complex coordinations should come later The 
work should be given in right sequence, that 
in the earlier years being propaedeutic to what 
comes at a later period And it is important 
from the point of view of hygiene as well as 
pedagogy that there should be individualiza- 
tion, adaptation to the physiological and psy- 
chological age, or the stage of development, 
and an appeal to the interests of children 
Manual training is often es])ccially valuable 
for those children who are in some way defec- 
tive Not only are the defects likely to be dis- 
covered in the manual work, but this often 
furnish(‘s a wholesome form of activity that 
IS piophylactic against disease Psyrdiiatrists 
often use various forms of manual work, espe- 
cially agriculture, as a means of cure in nei*- 
vous breakdown, such exercises an* perhaps 
equally important for the prevention of 
nervous disease 

The deeper meaning of manual training, as of 
all forms of motor training, is not without im- 
portance for hvgieiie It is only by excicise 
of th(* peripheral organs that propei stimulation 
IS furnished for the d(‘velo])m('nt of the biain 
Ev('ri consciousness itself is apparently condi- 
tioned by stimulation from the pr'iipheral sense 
organs It is not(‘woi’thy that the nervous 
system is developed in tbe embryo Irom the epi- 
blast, the outside germ layer, not from the 
meso-blast, and then it is folded in Thus, 
genetically, the nervous system is developed by 
contact with the external world, and its latei 
and higher developments are depend(‘nt upon 
peripheral stimulation The im])ortaiic(‘ of 
this IS shown in lai’ge letters in the training of 
defectives, as in the classic case of Seguin’s 
hoy, where an idiotic hand, incapable of coordi- 
nat(*d movements and control, by systematic 
exercises beginning with the larger muscles of 
the shoulder and arm, was educated in a yeai 
or two so that it could execute such highly co- 
ordinated acts as catching a ball, buttoning a 
coat, and the like 

Thus the brain and the nervous system are 
conditioned in their development by motor 
exer'cise, and manual training represents in an 
important way a group of habits that are among 
the alphabets of health Again, the habits of 
attention, accuracy, self-reliance, and self- 
control that arc fostered by manual training 
are of vital significance in mental hygiene. 
And, finally, manual training furnishes oppor- 
tunity for the development of normal reactions 
toward others, emphasizing important social 
relations, and this work is allied with the posi- 
tive, creative, productive, and cooperativr' 
activities that are of vital significance in social 
hvgu'ue W. H. B. 
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MANUALS, TEACHERS’ ~ Th(‘ Horn 
‘Onanuai ” ()nii;iiiall 3 Mriotiii 1 an af)ridgmeu1 of 
a suhjocl It was .so used by tb(* GhmEs 
( Enchtridton) , and this use of tin* term is 
rathei genc'ral to-day In Frano(‘, sinec' tli(‘ 
peiiod of the Revolution, and in our own eoun- 
try, sinr(‘ about LSdO, the teiin has had s|)(‘eial 
educational .significance, in that it lias Ixaui 
made to cov(*r only such helps as were of sptaual 
value to teachers in the development of sub- 
jects of study Such manuals, liowever, w<‘re 
prepared as earl}^ as the time of (’omeiiius 
(qv) During the .six v(‘ars (1642-1048) 
that he was in the service* ot the Swedish 
gov(*riimcnt, the great Moravian educator 
prepared a large number of manuals on an- 
cient and modern languages, morals, science, 
ami the arts for the use of Swedish school- 
masters Soon after the* French Revolution, 
manuals as helps to teachers in moral and 
physical .‘sciences were publislied m France ’riu* 
great educational movement of the hrst (juaitei 
of the nineteenth century in the United States 
gave birth to numerous teaclu'rs’ manuals 
The earliest American manuals, dating fiom 
the year 1880, pertain to subjects not previously 
taught 111 the schools, such as physiology, 
music, and cali.sthemcs Somewhat later the 
introduction of drawing in the schools led to 
the publication of numerous manuals on art 
instruction With the spread of the O.swego 
movement {(fv), a demand was created foi 
manuals on common objects Tlie (rrube 
method, the phonetic method, and scores of 
other specific methods of giving instruction in 
definite brandies of study have likewise con- 
tributed to the literature of teachers’ manuals 
in the United States The Instrvrt<)7\s Manual, 
published by Samuel R Hall, in 1852, covers 
the entire field of education Many of the 
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recent teacheis’ manuals havi* aimed to give 
defimti' suggestions foi cariying out the course 
of study Such is the aim of the three volumes 
published by James MacAllister in Philadel- 
phia in 1887 {Mnnunh of the (haded douisc of 
I uslrurlfou ni th( Philadelphia Public Schools) 
More rec(*ntly the leim has been used to cover 
the helps jirejiared by authors of textbooks in 
the use of then jiartnuilar books, as Zucht- 
mann’s Teacheis Manual of the American 
Music S If stem (1898) and Frye’s Teachers' 
Manual of (leoip a ph ij W S M 
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MANY-SIDED INTEREST — In the article 
on Intere.st (rye) it is noted that the term 
“ intere.st ” is us(‘d in an objeitive .sense to de- 
note the tvjneally imjiortant concerns ot lite — 
science, politics, rcJigion, art, etc Hcrbaii 
d(‘fiiu'd th(‘ aim of education as tin* development 
of manv-.si(l(‘d inten'st — that is, of regaid foi 
all of (lies(‘ significant human values The 
term ^‘int(‘i(*s1 ” obviously d(‘Mgnates theactni* 
and aleit nhmtihi ation of tlie s(‘lf witli, th(‘s(* 
conc(‘rns, the t(*rm ‘Dnany-.sided ” denotes tin* 
m*(‘d of non-one-sid(‘d susceptibility ’Flu* no- 
tion was tli(‘ count(‘ipait, liom the leahstic 
side, of th(‘ curr(‘nt idealistic conception of 
coiii])Iete and haimonious develojimeiit of all 
the individual’s ])owei.s oi laculties as the aim 
of education D. 

MAP or MAPES, WALTER (fl 1200) — 
English eccl(‘siast 1C, author, and satirist He 
was born on the bordc'i of ales, probaldy in 
Herefordshin*, of a nobh* fainih lb* studied 
at Pans bet \v(*en 1 150 and 1 160 for la* mentions 
Girard la Pucelle as one of his teachers Bv 
1 162 he was back at the English court, nhen* he 
acted as s(‘cietarv and itineiaiit justice Fie 
traveled lre(ju(‘nth with and on belialf of the 
King, Henry 1 1, and attended tin* l.ateian 
Gouiicil In 1 176 he b(‘came canon of St Paul’s 
and precentor of Lincoln After 119(), wlien he 
was archdeacon of Oxfoid, nothing moK* is 
h(‘aid of him Ma)> was foi long delinitelv 
known as the author of De A ik/is Pui laltum, a 
gossiping and wit tv aiM'oiint of tin* life of the 
times as seen by a imunbi'r of the* couit 

A numbei of jioems attributi'd to Bishop 
Golias indicating tin* excivsses and licentiousness 
of monks and ecclesiastics are now thought to 
have l)een wuitten liy Maj) In addition to 
manv shorter poems, tin* most famous in this 
series are the A po( ali/pse of (hilias and the 
(Umfession of (hdi as From the latter of 
th(‘se are drawni, not, from the same context, 
the lines of the famous drinking song — 

Mourn ost propoaitimi iii tabema mori 
Viiiuni sit api)08ituni rnonentiB on, 

Ut dioant cum vc'noniit aiiKolorurri chon 
Dous sit projiitius huic potaton ” 
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While there are (‘(‘rtani difficulties in the 
way of accepting Map as the author of all 
Goliardic poems and of the large number of 
Arthurian legends {Lancelot of the Lake, the 
Quest of the Holy Grail, and the Death of 
Arthur) attributed to him, all that can be said 
is that his name has been attached to them bv 
long tradition. The poems and the De Nngi,^ 
afford valuable first-hand e\udence of the life 
and thought of the time from one who by his 
position and expenence was able to draw an 
entertaining picture 

See OoLiARDs, and references there given 
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MAPS, CHARTS, GLOBES, AND AT- 
LASES — Of the several means which have 
been devised to represent the surface of the 
earth and indicate the form, size, and disliibu- 
tion of geographic features, as well as the geo- 
graphic distribution of a wide range ol facts 
and phenomena, the ma]) and cJiart aie best 
known and most generallv used Tin* dis- 
tinction between map and chart based on 
common English usage is that the* u'piescuita- 
tion on a reduced scale and a flat surface of the 
whole or a part of the eartlds suiface is a niap, 
while the representation under siinilai condi- 
tions of the facts and phenomena relating to 
the sea is a chart As the surface of the eartli 
IS nearly spherical, a sphere or a section of a 
sphere furnishes a much more accurate ground 
for the construction of maps than a flat surface*, 
but the difficulty of handling and housing 
large globes greatly limits their use A globe* 
three feet in diametei is very unusual, the 
majority being eighteen inches or less When 
maps of different parts of the earth’s surfaci* 
are gathered together m a single volume, it is 
called an atlas As the maps must be printed 
on pages of the same size, and as the nreas 
represented differ greatly in size, they are 
necessarily drawn to different scales The 
common type of atlas is om* in which the maps 
are for the greater pait political in charactei 
Other types of atlases will be mentioned later 

Maps. — The use of maps among civilized 
people is almost universal Ev€*ry schoolboy 
who has studied his geography knows some- 
thing about them, and travelers, students, and 
the general public turn to them instinctivelv 
when in need of certain kinds of information 
They are of such value in engineering and com- 


merce nnd in such general use foi scientific, 
military, political, and educational purposes 
that it 18 rather remarkable that they are so 
little understood or appreciated. They make 
use of a symbolism which in late years has 
developed to the proportions of a language 
To the trained explorer, engineer, and naviga- 
tor this language is as easily read as a printed 
page and conveys even more exact ideas. For 
the majoritv of users, however, maps are con- 
sulted because they show approximately the 
form of natural and political divisions, furnish a 
means of tracing routes of exploration, travel, 
and trade, and show the location of places 
in reference to each othei. The layman usu- 
ally lacks the ability to read maps and knows 
no hing of the great variety of facts shown or 
of the scientific accuracy of their presentation 
Classification of Maps — A classification of 
maps may be made according to (1) the area 
re])rescnted, (2) the facts shown, (3) tin* 
scale employed, and (4) the purpose for which 
they are to be used In ai(*a represented, dis- 
tinction is generally made between (a) the earth 
as a whole, shown on a “ world map,” which 
pictures the entire surface of the earth in a 
single map, or on a “hemispheie ma]),” which 
shows the surface in two hemis{)heres, and (b) 
jiaits of the earth, as shown on a ‘‘general 
map ” for a continent or large political division, 
or a ‘‘ map sheet ” of a topogi’aphic or siniilai 
survey 

Facts Shown. — Classified according to the 
facts shown, there are. (1) Political maps, 
which show primarily the location of settle- 
ments and the division of continents into coun- 
tii(*s, and countries into smaller political and 
administrative divisions The map base upon 
which such facts are represented generally 
shows certain physical facts as well, especially 
the natural boundaries and the chief drainage 
lines (2) Physical maps, which may show 
the physical features and conditions of a given 
legion in detail, or the distribution over the 
whole or a part of the earth of certain physical 
facts or phenomena such as the average rain- 
fall or the location of the ocean currents 

(3) Industrial and Commercial maps, which 
show such facts as the distribution of popula- 
tion according to density, the distribution of 
industries in which the people are engaged, 
the location of important commercial and trade 
routes, the position of commercial and indus- 
tiial cities, and trunk lines of communication 

(4) Geological maps, constructed to show the 
lock formation underlying the surface cover- 
ing of the earth, the geologic age to which 
they belong, or their economic importance. 
(/)) Ethnological maps, to show the distribu- 
tion of people according to race, religion, 
color, speech, or custom. (6) Historical Maps, 
in great variety, used to show the conditions 
as they were in some part of the world at some 
previous time in the world’s history, or used 
in a senes to show how conditions have changed 
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or developed from time to time during the 
lapse of years 

Scale — In considering the classification 
of maps according to scale, it must be borne 
in mind that, based upon the system of linear 
measurement in use, a decimal system may 
be adopted, as among the French and German 
map makers, or a more arbitrary scale such as 
is frequently used by British and American 
map makers Under this classification, there 
are — 

(1 ) Maps on a scale from 1 500 to 1 10,000, 
usually referred to as plain or detail maps. 
lncluci(‘d in this group an* the maps prepared 
by engineers having in charge the construc- 
1 ion of canals, railways, syat(‘ms of irrigation, 
and the plans of cities and villag(‘s Most 
objects may be shown in their correct form 
and true to scale 

(2) Maps on a scale from 1 10,000 to 
1 150,000 The most important maps in 
this group are tlie topographic maps which 
are now being made, or which have alieady 
been made by practically all of the great 
governments of the world These maps are 
necessarily drawn and printed in sheets of 
convenient size for handling, the nuinbei of 
sheets running into hundreds for small coun- 
tries and thousands for large countries In the 
lOuropean countries especially they arc re- 
gard(‘d as of the utmost importance for the 
war departments, and for that reason in many 
count lies their execution has been inti listed 
to such a department In other countiics, spe- 
cial bureaus or departments are maintained 
for the work These maps have also been 
found of importance to agriculture and com- 
merce, in works of internal improvement, for 
recording geological researches or the classifica- 
tion of soils, and in many other ways On 
them it IS usually possible to show many objects 
tiue to scab*, although others, such as rivers, 
and loads, are necessarily very much exagger- 
ated 

Th(‘ sheets of the topographic map of the 
United States are published in three scales 
(1) 1 62,500, which IS ap])roximately one mile 
to one inch, used for densely settled and indus- 
trially important parts of the country (2) An 
intermediate scale of 1 125,000 used for the 
greater part of the country (3) 1 250,000, 

or about four miles to one inch used for the 
desert regions of the west The sheets on 
the largest scale show an aiea of fifteen 
minutes of longitude by fifteen minutes 
of latitude, the intermediate scale thirty 
minutes by thirty minutes, and the smallest 
scale one degree by on(‘ degree The execu- 
tion of the work is by the Geological Survey 
of the Department of the Interior The 
topographic map of the United Kingdom 
on a scale of one inch to a mile was completed 
in 1890^ and consists of 697 sheets (488 of the 
new senes) It is published (a) in outline with 
contours in black, (b) with vertical hachures 


in brown or black, and (c) in five colors Th« 
topographic map of the German Empire is on 
a scale of 1 : 100,000 It was completed in 1909 
in 674 sheets The sheets issued since 1901 
have been printed in color 

There are several excellent topographic 
maps of France in existence, one on a scale 
of 1. 80,000, another on a scale of 1 1,000,- 
000, and a thud on a scale of 1 200,000; the 
last two are based on the first Still another 
is in preparation on a scale of 1 . 50,000 Each 
sheet IS bounded hy parallels and meridians, 
and their relief is shown in contours of ten- 
meter intervals printed m brown 

(3) Maps on a scale from 1 15,000 to 
1 1,000,000 and smaller These include the 
general maps of continents and countries and 
their larger divisions In maps drawn on these 
smaller scales it is impossible to show all 
geographic features or to show even the select(*d 
ones in their correct form The first difficulty 
IS avoided through the careful selection of 
facts to be shown, and the second by the use 
of symbols. 

Use — In any classification according to use, 
the school map must be distinguislied fiom all 
others Whether in the form of a wall, text, 
oi atlas map, it includes but few details and 
is usually designed to furnish clear and definite 
information concerning featuies and places 
discussed in the school textbooks 

Collect Jig the Data — Before the prepara- 
tion of a map can be undei taken, it is necessary 
to assemble the facts which are to be shown 
when it IS completed First of all, it is neces- 
sary to knowthe position, form, and dimensions 
of all the objects which are to be lepresented 
The position of a point on the earth's surface 
is usually stated in terms of its latitude and 
longitude Its latitude is its distance north 
or south of the equator, — the equator being 
the zero of latitude, — and its longitude is its 
distance east or west of a selected prime or 
zero meridian There is, therefore, a north 
or south latitude and an east and west 
longitude. Each circle is divided into 360 
degrees, each degree into sixty minutes, and 
each minute into sixty seconds. The poles of 
the earth aie in latitude ninety degrees, wdiile 
the meridian, halfw^ay around the earth, from 
the prime meiidian, is both 180 degrees east 
and 180 degrees west longitude The division 
of the circle into 360 degrees was introduced 
among the Greeks chiefly by Hipparchus 
(about 180-125 nr), and to him also has been 
given the credit of originating the idea of fixing 
the position of places on the earth by means 
of their latitude and longitude As the posi- 
tion of certain points on the earth's surface 
has been determined by astronomical means 
with great exactness, the position of other 
points and objects are usually determined with 
reference to these. It is quite as important, 
although less customary, to indicate the third 
element of position, viz the height of a place 
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above, or its depth below, an ideal plane of 
reference, called sea level. This is usually 
mean tidal height as determined at some 
selected station from a series of observations 
extending over a long period of time 

Projections — When the necessary data has 
been collected, the map is drawn. As already 



Fia A — The left-hand half of the above figure 
shows the orthographic polar projection The half circle 
IS divided into ten-degree arcs, LA-AD-BC and Ga-ah 
etc As the eye in the projection is assumed to 
be at an infinite distance, these points are pi ejected 
upon the line PN at the points numbered S, 7, b, 5, 
etc , by parallel lines drawn at right angles to PN The 
parallels are drawn as concentric ciich's passing through 
the points thus determined, and the iik ridians are 
drawn as straight lines from the circumference to the 
pole at ten-degree intervals The right-hand half of the 
figure shows the stt'rCHjgraphic polai projection The 
half circle is again di\ ided into ten-degiee ares The 
tWt' iH assumed to be at O. Points a, h, c, d, etc , are 
projected upon line PM at 8, 7, 6, 5, etc The parallels 
are drawn as concentric circles passing through these 
points and the meridians as straight lines from the cir- 
cumference to the pole and at ten-degree intervals The 
two shaded spots 1 2 11 4 and 1 II III IV represent the 
projection of exactly the same part of a sphere and show 
how and where this part would appear in the two pro- 
jections 

pointed out, this can be done witli the greatest 
accuracy on the surface of a sphere The 
(‘quator, poles and prime rnendiari are first 
located, and the surface of the sphere is then 
covered with a network of fiarallels and merid- 
ians By means of this net, the outlines of 
continents and islands, the boundaries of states 
and nations, and the form an^d yiosition of 
geographic features may be correctly shown 
A representation of any part of the earth's 
surface must therefore, if kept true to scale, 
be developed upon a sphere or a part of a 
sphere In practice, however, this is utterly 
impossible The uses to which maps are put 
make it necessary that they should be on some 
flat surface, such as paper or cloth, in ordei 


that they may be rolled, folded, or bound to- 
gether, and carried about easily 

The network of parallels and meridians is, 
however, as necessary for the flat map as it is for 
the globe. It is of course possible to make use 
of a perfectly arbitrary net, such as is made by 
equally spaced lines ciossmg each other at right 
angles. Maps constructed on this projection 
are known as plain maps (or charts) and were 
originated by Marmus of Tyre, who lived about 
100 A D He is regarded as the founder of 
mathematical geography Many forms of pro- 
jection have been devised, as mathematicians 
and astronomers have, since ancient times, 
sought to make the unavoidable errors as small 
as possible, and to devise forms of projection 
adapted for special uses Five forms of 
projection, or modifications of them, are in 
very common use These are the orthographic 
the stereographic, the globular, the conical, and 
MercatoPs Briefly, the chaiacteristics of these 
projections are (1) Orthographic In this 
projection the circles of the sphere are supposed 



Fia B — The left-hand half of this figure shows the 
orthographic equatorial projection The crowding of 
parallels and meridians toward the outer edge is char- 
acteristic of this projection After the distance between 
the parallels has been determined (as shown in Fig. A) 
they are drawn as straight lines, as the eye is at an 
infinite distance and on a leyel with all planes The 
spaces iKitween the meridians on the equator are deter- 
mined in the same way, and the meridians are fre- 
quently drawn as the arcs of circles, although other 
methods of di awing them are also in use 

The right-hand half of the figure shows the stereo- 
graphic equatorial projection In this the meridians 
and parallels are crowded near the center 

to be seen by an eye placed at an infinite dis- 
tance and projected upon a plane which passes 
through the center of the sphere and perpendic- 
ular to the line of sight The meridians and 
jiarallels are crowded toward the outer edge 
of the map (2) Stereographic By this 
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method the center of j)! ejection is in the sur- 
face of the sphere, while the yirojection is made 
upon a plane at a right angle to the diameter 
which passes through the center of the projec- 



Fi(} C — The globular equatorial projection shown 
above is developed from the smaller circle whose < enter 
IS at B on the line 90-90 drawn tangent to the smaller 
circle at 0 This tangent line becomes the polar diarne- 
tel of the larger circle, and to determine the 10-degree 
intervals on this diameter the following method is used 
The equatorial diameter of the smaller circle is prolonged 
beyond its circumference to a distance equal to the 
line Cl), which la one half the chord of a 90° arc From 
A through 90 -SO'-TO' etc , marking off 10-degree intei- 
vals on the circumference of the smaller circle, lines 
are drawn which intersect the polar diameter of tin* 
larger circle at 90-S0-70-etc These measurements are 
then transferred to the equatorial diameter, and in 
this wav three points are located for each parallel and 
meiidian As both parallels and meridians are arcs of 
circles, it onlv remnins to find the centers of these circles 
by the usual methods and to comphde the projection 
The 10-degree intervals found by tins method ar(‘ ap- 
proximately equal, and the projection is often con- 
structed arbitrarily and called the arbitrary projection 


tiori Tn this yirojection the meridians iind 
parallels are crowded toward tiie center of the 
map (3) Globulai A foim of projection in 
which the surface of a liemisphere is projected 



Fio. D — This shows the globular polar projection. 
The 10-degree intervals are determined as for Fig C 
above The parallels are concentric circles, and the me- 
ridians are drawn as straight lines from the circumfer- 
ence to the pole. 


upon a plane which is parallel to the base of the 
hemisphere. The center of projection is in 


the axis produced beyond the surface of the 
other hemisphere, a distance equal to one half 
the chord of a ninety-degree arc This projec- 
tion was designed to overcome the crowding of 
the parallels and meridians shown in the ortho- 
graphic near the edge, and in the stereographic 
near the center As a result, the parallels and 
meridians are about equally spaced, and the map 


Polm 



Fiu F'i — In this diagriim the forty-fifth paiallcl has 
been selected as the center of the area to be mapped, aiul 
the cone is tangent to the surface of the sphere of that 
parallel The position of the other parallels being dt^ei- 
mined, they an* drawn as concentric circles with tin* poU 
as a center The meridians are straight lines radiating 
from the pole and at equal distances on any parallel 

IS often arbitrarily drawn in that way (4) Co ni- 
val In this projection the surface of the 
sphere is projected upon the surface of a cone 
tangent to the sphere The point of sight is 
at the center of the sphere (.5) Mercator\s, 
This form of projection shows the meridians 
as parallel to each othei, and the parallels as 
straight lines crossing the meridians at right 
angles It has many variations but m the best the 
meridians and parailels are so spaced that, at all 



places, the degree's ot latitude and longitude have 
the same ratio to each other as on tlie sphere 
Filling In — After the net of parallels and 
meridians has been drawn, it is a compara- 
livelv easy matter to fill m the outlines of 
countries, including the coast line, rivers, roads, 
and railroads, and to indicate the positions of 
cities and villages In the nature of things 
maps will often fail to show all the facts of 
nature No map can show all of the irregu- 
larities of a coast line or all the windings of a 
river, and the smaller the scale of the ma]i, 
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tlK‘ more these and otluir facts must bo general- 
ized. On some coasts tidal changes affect the 
position of the actual coast line, from hour to 
hour, and the best that can be done is to show 
on large-scale maps the extent of land alter- 
nately covered and exposed. On the smaller 



Fio G — In this modifiod form of Mercator’s pro- 
jection the distancOH between the parallels which are 
here drawn at fifteen-degree intervals are dcterniinod bv 
dropping a line perpendicular to OF and parallel to 
A'L from the end of each radius to the next radius. 
AK - A'K\ BN - K'N\ = N'M', f tc The merid- 
ians are parallel and cquidiJtant, their distance apart 
being the same as that between the equator and the hrst 
parallel 

scale maps even the dots and othoi symbols 
used to indicate the position of cities cover 
much too great an area, as do also the linos for 
the rivers and the roads 

Method of showing Relief — It was not 
until toward the close of the eighteenth cen- 



Fig H — Mercator’s Projection 


tury that scientific methods were developed 
for showing accurately the surface features of 
the earth Up to that time, map makers had 
been content to indicate the position and gen- 
eral direction of the large or important ele- 
vations by means of molehills and serrated 
ridges, which gave little idea as to their extent 
and none as to their form and the steepness 
of their slopes Two methods arc now in 
general use which may be said to satisfy 


scientific requirements One of these is by 
the use of contours, and the other is by the use 
of hachures In the contour maps each con- 
tour passes through points at the same dis- 
tance above sea level If the area to be 
mapped includes a bit of scacoast, the coast 
line itself may be taken as the first contour and 
the zero of elevation The remaining contours 
will then be drawn at such intervals as to 
show clearly the character of the relief A 
contour which is ten feet above sea level is 
drawn where the coast line would be if the 
land was depressed by that amount What- 
ever the interval chosen, the contours are 
farther apart on gentle than on st eej) slope's, 
although crowded contours drawn at an inter- 
val of ten feet may indicate a much gentler 
slope than more widely spaced contours drawn 
at much greater intervals (>ontours are used 
on the topographic sheets now being issued 



Fig I — The sketeh shows a river valley with ter- 
races and a high hill and steep cliffs The map shows 
how these features are expressed by the use of contours 


by the Geological Survey of the United States 
government The way in which contours 
show relief is well brought out in the ideal 
sketch and corresponding contour map (Fig 
I) which IS used by the Survey to ex- 
plain their meaning Contours were first used 
Hi 1728 by M S Cruquius in his chart of the 
Merwede 

While contoured maps show the height 
of the land and furnish sufficient data to 
determine m a general way the steepness of 
mountain slopes, they fail to show the model- 
ing of the earth's surface as clearly as do 
hachures. This method makes use of lines 
which vary in thickness and in distance apart 
according to the steepness of the slope repre- 
sented They are drawn in the direction 
which would be taken by flowing water, and 
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when contour lines are used on th(‘ same map, 
they cross the contours at right angles The 
method was first given scientific form by Major 
J. G. Lehmann, although proposed at a some- 
what earlier date by Ludwig Muller The 
scheme as outlined by Lehmann assumed 
vertical illumination and a consequent varia- 
tion in the amount of shade from nothing for 
a horizontal surface, to absolute darkness foi 
a vertical surface He suggested, however, 
that its use be limited to regions in which 
the slopes did not exceed forty-tive degrees, 
assuming that steeper slopes would b<‘, in 
a military sense, practically impassable This 

Lehmann’s Muffling Austrian 

Method. Method. Method. 



Fig. J. — This figure* shows the three hachure sys- 
tems described in the text The Austrian method rep- 
resents the highest dev(*lopment of this method of show- 
ing relief. 


resulted in white for horizontal surfaces, 
black for slopes of forty-five degrees, and loi 
intermediate slopes at five-degre(‘ intervals, a 
proportion of white and black determined by 
the formula W B ~ (45 — n) n in which n 
lepresents the slope for which the jiroportion 
IS sought If the slope is twenty degiees, the 
proportion will work out 

W B = (45 - 20) 20 = 25 20 - 5 4 

The full scale is shown in Fig J, with the 
proportion of black and white indicated for 
each interval The svstem has had verv 
wide application, and changes have been 
made from time to time in various countries, 
either for the purposes of securing greater 


clearness, as in tiie Muffling system, which 
uses dotted and wavy lines and alternating 
thick and thin lines for this purpose, or to pro- 
vide for steeper slopes, as in the Austrian 
system, which reserves solid black for slopes 
of eighty degrees In large general maps 
upon which contours are drawn at considcr- 
al)le and frequently irregular intervals, the 
strata are usually shown by several colors or by 
tints and shades of one color In the map of 
the world on a scale of 1 1 ,000,000 proposed by 
Professor Penck and now under construction 
by several governments the colors to be used 
arc blue for the sea, green for lowlands to 300 
meters, yellow between 300 and 500 meters, 
and reddish tints for greater elevations The 
use of the mezzotint shading instead of the line 
shading is sometimes resorted to, and in con- 
tour maps the results are often excellent 
Maps shaded upon the assumption of an 
obliquely lighted surface arc often very artistic 
in appearance, but they lose in scientific accu- 
racy 

All maps employ some symbols, and the 
details shown in the topographic surveys have 
led to the use of a very considerable number 
The facts shown on the topographic sheets 
of the United States may be divided into three 
classes (1) relief, printed in brown, (2) drain- 
age, printed in blue, and (3) culture, printed 
in black The full-page illustration shows the 
symbols used on these maps 

In the placing of names on a map there is 
no uniformity of practice, but in the matter 
of orthography uniformity is being rapidly 
introduced through governmental and other 
boards on the siiolling of geograjihical names 

Relief Maps — Many attempts hav(‘ been 
made to make relief maps, chiefly for school 
use It has been urged with reason that 
by their use the children may be given more 
accurate notions concerning the surface of the 
earth and the effect of relief upon eliinate, 
the distribution of life, the location of settle- 
ments, and the development of routes of trade 
and communication The best relief niajis are 
t hose which are constructed on a lai ge enough 
scale to permit the showing of elevation true 
to scale This cannot be done, however, on 
small-scale maps In these the heights are 
greatly exaggerated, the slopes absurdly steep, 
and tiie generalization of the surface features 
veiy considerable, but even these when prop- 
(*ilv constructed are undoubtedlv valuable, 
although it may b(* questioned whether children 
gain much of value when they attempt to make 
crude maps of this soit out of sand, clay, putty, 
papier-m4ch6, etc 

Printing — After the map has been drawn, 
it still remains to be printed In the early 
days this was done from wood blocks or from 
copper ])lates on which the map had been 
engraved Wood engraving for maps was 
abandomnl many years ago, but copper en- 
graving, especially when combined with etch- 
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mg, is still in uso Other quicker and chcap(*r 
jirocessos have been discovered such as lithog- 
raphy, zincography, algraphy, and heliog- 
raphy, and these give very satisfaetorv results 

Charts. — The surface of the earth measures 
approximately 196,940,000 sejuare miles, of 
which 145,054,000, or nearlv three fourths, is 
sea Over much of this vast surface ships cairv 
goods and passengers Some of them are 
tramps, trading from port to port as contracts 
offer, but for the most part they follow well- 
defined routes and enter and leave then- 
regular ports at stated intervals It is of the 
greatest importance that they should be able 
t o do this without undue danger or delay, and, 
to make this possible, every maritime nation has 
made or is making extensive and accurate sur- 
\eys of its coasts and harbors In some in- 
stances, notably m the case of Great Britain, 
colonial interests have led nations to extend 
their surveys to the coasts and harbors of othei 
countries whose governments are less able 
to undertake them or less interested in so 
doing In spite of all that has been done, theie 
are long stretches of coast and large ocean 
areas which have never been accurately sur- 
veyed and charted 

Charts arc essentially maps foi the use of 
nayigators As such they must include depth 
curyes and characteristic soundings, show tin* 
nature of the bottom, and indicate the position 
of buoys, lighthouses, and other aids to navi- 
gation, as well as the position of the coast 
line at high and low water Currents are 
shown by arrows and described in notes, as 
IS also the range of tides On the large- 
scale charts channel lines and ranges are 
given, and life-saving stations, ports showing 
storm warnings and time balls, are indicated 
Forbidden anchorages are also shown Most 
charts show enough of the coast to indicate 
its character and mark clearly every promi- 
nent feature or fact of interest to the navigator, 
especially if it may serve him as a landmark. 

Collecting the Data — As in the construc- 
tion of a map, so with the chart, the first step 
is the collection of the data to be shown on the 
completed chart The position of the area to 
be charted is obtained by astronomical ob- 
servations and by reference to points whos(‘ 
positions have already been determined and a 
net of parallels and meridians is then diawn 
Such topographical features as are deemed im- 
portant arc next located These always in- 
clude high and low water lines, offshore rocks, 
lighthouses, and streams of all sizes, and usually 
include many other features of importance 
The survey of the sea bottom is especially im- 
portant, as it is only by this means that 
sunken rocks, reefs, shoals, sand bars, and 
other dangers may be located. This work is 
done by sounding The soundings are made 
in a series of lines, from a boat whose position 
IS accurately determined at short intervals, 
over the entire area to be charted In shal- 


low water the soundings may be taken b> 
hand by casting the lead overboard and 
noting the depth indicated when the lead 
reaches the bottom and the line is vertical 
For greater depths machines are used At 
best this method of determining the configura- 
tion of the sea bottom is unsatisfactory, as there 
exists no means of ascertaining depths between 
soundings Near the shore and in harbors 
and about their entrances soundings are there- 
fore close together After all of the soundings 
have been compiled, the characteristic ones 
are selected and plotted on the original sheet, 
the depth curves are drawn, and shoals, bars, 
anchorages, and channel depths located In 
harbors in which sediment is being constantly 
deposited and wherever the sand bars aie 
being shifted by the action of waves and 
ocean currents, new soundings must be fre- 
quently taken and the charts corrected Th(‘ 
constant increase in the size of vessels mak- 
ing use of harbors make frequent surveys nec- 
essary. Usually, howevei, sim^eys are made* 
only at considerable intervals, but changes 
and corrections are being made constantly 
as new dangers are discovered and as changes 
are made in buoys and lights 

Scale — Harboi and channel (diarts ai(‘ 
jiublished on scales varying from 1 5000 to 
1 60,000, coast charts on a scale of 1 . 80,000, 
general coast charts on a scale of 1 400,000, 
and general sailing charts on a scab* ol 
1 1,200,000 

Projecturrhs — The Mercator projection is 
used for nearlv all general sailing charts Its 
characteristics have already been biiefly stated 
The three othei ])rojecti()Us chiefly used in th(‘ 
construction ol charts are the polyconic, gno- 
monic, and globular The polyconic is simi- 
lar to the come already d(‘scribcd, except that 
instead of a single tangent cone several ai(‘ 
used, each paiallel being the base of a right 
cone which is tangent to the sphere along that 
parallel The ra(lii increase in length as the 
distance from the pole increases, and the 
parallels are th(‘refore not the arcs of concen- 
tric circles and aie not strictly parallel The 
division of each paiallel into degrees of longi- 
tude IS collect, and the meridians are there- 
fore more and more curved as the distance 
from the ciuitral meridian increases The 
latitude scale is correct on the central meridian 
only In the gnomonic projection the eye 
IS at the center of the earth, and the projection 
is upon a plane tangent to the earth’s surface 
The globular projection lias already been de- 
scribed 

Globes — The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of maps and charts drawn on the surface 
of a sphere have already been pointed out 
They are of the utmost importiance in geo- 
graphical instruction, as it is only by their use 
that children gain correct ideas as to the form, 
size, and position of the great land and water 
bodies and their chief divisions 
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The Manufacture of Globes — In the manu- 
facturo of globes a core or matrix is first 
covered with many layers of paper pasted 
together; this covering is then cut apart, the 
core removed, and the two hemispheres at 
once joined together along the line of the 
equator The sphere is then mounted on an 
Mxis and coated with whiting, which is 
smoothed and allowed to harden The paper 
gores upon which the map has already been 
printed are then mounted with the greatest 
CM re so as to adapt them to the surface of the 
sphere The number of gores used varies 
fiom twelve to twenty-four. Nearly all globes 
MFC mounted upon standards in such a wav 
that the axis is inclined approximately 23^ 
degrees out of the perpendicular 

Atlases — The practice of showing the 
geographical distribution of all sorts of facts 
and phenomena has become very common in 
lecent years and has resulted in the publica- 
tion of many special atlases of which the 
t olio wing are characteristic: (1) atlas of 
g(‘ology, (2) atlas of hydrography, (3) at- 
las of meteorology; (4) atlas of commeice 
and statistics, (5) atlas of plant distribu- 
tion, (6) colonial atlas; (7) school atlases 
of Aarious sorts, (8) and historical atlases In 
('ach type siiecial methods and svmbols have 
been developed in order to show the facts as 
clearly, accurately, and completely as possible 
For the place of the subject in th(^ study 
ol geograjihy and the general question of teach- 
ing method, see Geogr\phy, Teaching of, 
and the references there given C T. Me F 
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MARBLE, ALBERT PRESCOTT (1836- 
1906) — School superintendent. He was edu- 
cated at Bowdom College and Colby Univcr- 
sity, graduating at the latter institution in 1861 
He taught in the public schools of Maine and 
Wisconsin; was piincipal of the Worcester Acad- 
emy (1866-1868), superintendent of schools 
at ‘ Worc(‘stei (1868-1894) and at Omaha 
(1894-1896), and fioin 1896 until his death 


he was assistant superintendent of schools in 
New York City He was active in the councils 
of the National Education Association and 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association His 
jmbhcations include Sanitary Condition oj 
School Houses and numerous articles in edu- 
cational journals W R. M 

MARBURG, ROYAL PRUSSIAN UNIVER- 
SITY OF, GERMANY — The first Protestant 
University in Germany, established in 1527 
by Philip of Hesse as a center for the propa- 
gation and support of Lutheranism. A Pada- 
gogium or preparatoiv school was established 
at the same time Imperial recognition was not 
obtained until 1541, but degrees were granted 
before that date, the privilege being granted 
by a local ruler for the first time Aniong the 
(‘arly humanistic teachers were Buschius, Eo- 
hanus Hessus, and Schuppius The university 
was well attended, and in 1600 there were about 
1000 students The introduction of Calvinism 
in 1608 by the Landgrave Maurice drove many 
teachers and students away, and for them the 
Ivandgiave of Hesse-Dai mstadt founded the 
Univorsitv of Giessen {q v ) The two univer- 
sities were combined in 1625 at Marbuig, but 
only for a few years The Thirty Years’ War 
alniost led to the extinction of the university, 
which was recreated in 1753 as the University 
of Hesse-Cassel It was for a long time strongly 
denominational under the Reformed Church, an 
exception being made only for Christian Wolf 
(1723-1740) This attitude tended to disappear 
during the period of Enlightenment, and even 
the theological faculty admitted Lutherans by 
1821 The university, however, at no time 
during this period attained great standing, 
the medical-scientific faculty was weakened 
by the development of the Collegium Carolinum 
at Cassel, transferred to Marburg in 1786. A 
few chairs were added at the end of the eight- 
eenth centuiy, but the endowment was still 
small until under the Kingdom of Westphalia 
(1806-1813) the funds of the institutions at 
Rmteln and Helmstedt were tiansf erred to 
Marburg In the middle of the last century 
the university suffered largely through politi- 
cal complications, and progress was so slow that 
for a time a proposal was in the air to amalga- 
mate again with Giessen The union of Hesse 
with Prussia in 1866 marked the beginning of a 
new era in the history of the university The 
government treated the institution generously 
The development of new chairs, seminars, in- 
stitutes, and equipment has been very rapid 
Special emphasis has been laid on the provision 
of facilities for the study of modern languages 
and philology. A strong summer school is 
maintained and is well attended by foreign 
students The following faculties are main- 
tained theology, law, medicine, philosophy 
(philosophy, history, and natural science sec- 
tions) Th(‘ enrollment in the summer semes- 
icii ot 1912 was 2014 students. 
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MARCEL, CLAUDE (1793-1876) — Edu- 
cationist and Flench consul at Cork From 
1825 to 1865 he livt‘d away fioin France, and 
thus came to take an interest in other languages 
and the teaching of IIhuu His chief book was 
entitled Language as a Means of Mmial 
(Uilturc and International Comma me alum, or 
Manual of the Teacher and Learner of Languages^ 
two \olumes, London, 1853 Of this woik Mai- 
c(‘l published an ab-^tract in French, Prermers 
Piinnpes d' Education avec leur Application 
Sped ale cl V Etude des Langues (Pans, 1855) 
Mai cel investigates thoroughly and compreheii- 
sively the whole field of education, and attiunpts 
thus to ])lace language teaching in its true per- 
sp(‘ctivc He treats of physical, moral, and 
lilt ('lie ctual education in his first book, of the 
signs of our ideas and importance of their 
accpiisition in various languages in the second 
book, the three great agents of education 
(parents, teacheis, methods) in the third 
book, the native tongue in the fourth book, 
order and n'lative importance of the different 
blanches of a language, in the fifth book; of 
grammar, in the sixth book; then m successive 
books, of words, of reading, hearing, speaking, 
writing; and the time for learning a foreign 
language He reduces his principles to twenty 
'Mogical” axioms His methods were adapted 
to Italian bv M .lean Damiani, and to German 
and Taitin by M G Theodore. The gist of 
Marcel’s most valuable treatment of the teach- 
ing of modern language's is a recommendation 
of the diiect oi natural method Marcel, in 
1867, wrote a translation of part of \^is laige 
book into P^iench, under the title of Etude des 
Langues lamenee a ses veritahles Frincipes, ou 
r Art de penset dans une Langue etrang^re (trans- 
lated and published in New York, 1869) and 
a small pamphlet Methode ratumelle suivant 
pas a pas laMarehc dc la Nature pour apprendie 
les Lang ues Hr anger es, avec ou sans Maitre (trans- 
lated and published in New York, 1875), 

F. W. 
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MARCH, ANDREW FRANCIS (1825-1911) 
— Philologist and leader in the American move- 
ment for spelling reform {qv)\ graduated at 
Amherst College in 1845 He taught in the 
public schools jfor four years, and then took up 
the study of law In 1856 he accepted the 
post of professor of English language and com- 
parative philology at Lafayette College, which 
he occupied for forty years He was one of the 
(‘arliest advocates of simplified spelling in the 
Fnit('d States, and was president of ih<' Anu'ri- 


can Spelling Reform Association from 1876 to 
1905 He wrote numerous pamphlets on the 
subject His other educational writings in- 
clu(le Method of Philological Study, Parser and 
Analyzer for Beginners, Comparative Grammar 
of the Anglo-Saxon Language, Anglo-Saxon 
Reader, The ABC Bool , and many articles on 
philological subjects He was editor-in-chief 
of the Standard Dictionary and the American 
editor of the Oxford Dictionary W. S M. 
See Spelling Reform Movement 
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MARCUS AURELIUS — Roman Emperor 
from 161 to 180 a d , — a wise ruler, a bravo 
general, a just and temperate man. His reign 
was marked by several great misfortunes a 
plague, a famine, and successive inroads of 
the barbarians along the northern and eastern 
borders of the Empire Though the barbarians 
were in the end successfully checked, they were 
a source of anxiety to the Emperor through- 
out his reign The most serious impeachment 
of Marcus’s good judgment was his persecution 
of the Christians 

The signihcaiice of Marcus Aurelius in the 
history of education lies in the fact that he 
establish(‘d at Athens certain chairs of aca- 
demic study witli endowment from the imperial 
funds, and, bv thus virtually creating what has 
been called the University of Athens, advanced 
the cause of education throughout the Empire' 

( ’ei tain steps had been taken by the previous 
Emperor, Antoninus Pius, looking toward the 
establishment of academic studies on a formal 
basis under the direction of the central gov- 
(‘rnment, but not before Marcus was anything 
like organization of the educational forces of 
Athens undertaken. Marcus was from his 
youth a friend and companion of Greek philos- 
ojiheis and at all times an admirer of Greek 
learning Even after ho became Emperor, he 
attended the lectures of the famous sophist, 
Herodes Atticus In the second half of his 
reign he established at Athens, by the side of 
th(' chair of rhetoric, established in the reign 
of his predecessor, a second chair of greater 
dignity than the former The higher salary 
which went with it was to be paid from th(‘ 
imperial funds, and the appointment to the 
chan was to be made by the Emperor Later, 
pi obably in 176, he endow('d at Athens two chairs 
111 each of the four principal schools of phi- 
losophy — the Academic, the Peripatetic, the 
Stoic, and the Epicurean. The appointments 
to these chairs were to be made, after examina- 
tion of the candidates, by Herodes Atticus 
The holder of the chair of oratory ranked, at 
least in dignity, above the other professors 
Marcus aimed to make of the city a real uni- 
veisity center, as Dio Cassius says, he gave 
to (li(' whole world teachers at Athens, with 
138 
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annual salaries, m every branch of literary 
study.” 

The Meditations or Thoughts (ra cis caurov) of 
Marcus Aurelius m twelve books are a collec- 
tion of moral reflections and ethical maxims 
written in the spirit of the Stoic philosophy. 
The first section deals with his own education, 
and IS a document of great value in revealing 
the character of Roman education under Stoic 
ideals J W H W 

Sec Stoics. 
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college foi kindeigai tilers, and a home for 
kindcrgartners and governesses In 1872 she 
succeeded in bringing into existence the Allge- 
rnvine Erziehungsverein Her zeal for the work 
took her to Italy, wheie she aroused interest 
in the kindergarten in Florence, Rome, Naples, 
and Venice Many of her works have been 
translated into English and include the follow- 
ing among others Die At he it and die neue 
Eiziehung {Hanchvork and Headwork), 1864, 
The Child, Its Nature and Relations, 1872, The 
Child and Child Nature (London, 1906), 
The Kindergarten and the Importance of ChiU 
dreids Play, 1882, Reminiwrices of Friedrich 
Froehel (Boston, 1887), Theoretisches und 
Prakti^ches Handbuch der Froehelschen Erzie- 
hungslehre (Cassol, 1886-1887) 

See Froebel, Friedrich, Kindergarten 
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MARENHOLTZ - BULOW - WENDHAU - 
SEN, BERTHA VON (1810-1898) — Thefncnd 
and admirer of Froebel {q v ), who contnbuted 
mor(‘ than any other person to make his work 
public Of her early life it is not necessaiv to 
say anything here She met Froebel in 1849, 
and at once appreciated th(‘ aims of the man 
who had been mentioned to her as “ an old fool ” 
She helped to introduce the unworldly teacher 
to others who could assist in bringing him into 
public notice The chief among these was 
Diesterwcg {q v ) But her own efforts were 
considerable Entering on her propaganda 
work in 1851, she did not relax her efloits 
until her death in 1893 In 1851 she lectuied 
to a group of women in Berlin, explaining the 
M utter- und Koselieder With Diesterweg’s help 
she founded a kindergaiten at Pankow, but the 
poiiod was unfavoiable foi any new educational 
ventures In 1851 the establishment of kinder- 
gartens was foi bidden in Prussia After Froe- 
bel’s death, which was a great blow to her, she 
devoted herself to the idea of founding an in- 
ternational Froebelian Society She went to 
London in 1854, where she attracted attention 
She lectured on Froebel and the kindergarten, 
and gave practical illustrations of this woik in 
ragged schools (q v ) Dickens noticed her in 
the Household Words , and an account appeared 
in the Times and Atheiueurn While in London 
she published Women’s Educational Missions, 
being an Explanation of FroebeVs System of 
Infant Gardens In 1855 she went to Paris, 
where she did similar work, was noticed in the 
press, and wrote Manuel des Jar dins d'Enfants 
She carried her propaganda into Belgium and 
Switzerland In 1861 she returned to Germany, 
and with the help of a women’s society founded 
a kindergarten in Berlin (1863), the prohibition 
having been removed in 1860 Then she estab- 
lished, with the cooperation of Karl Schmidt, 
Professor Virchow, and others, Erziehung der 
Oegenwart, an educational magazine In 1870 
she settled in Dresden, where she founded the 
Froehelstiftung with a kindergarten, a training 


Marenholtz-Bulow. Bertha von Lift of Baroness 
Bertha Marenholtz-Bulow (by her niece) (New 
York, 1901 ) 

Shireff, Emily A Baroness von Marenholtz-Bulow 
Journal of Education (London) Vol XV, 1893, 
pp 250-252 

MARGARITA PHILOSOPHICA — See 

Encyclopedias, Encyclopedism 

MARIA THERESA (1717-1780) — Queen 
of Hungary and Bohemia, archduchess of 
Austria, and wife of the Holy Roman Emperor, 
F'rancis I Interested as Maria Theresa was in 
securing the welfare of her countr}^ she devoted 
considerable attention to education, not only in 
her immediate dominions, but also in Belgium 
Duiing her reign the control of the clerical party 
was diminished, the Jesuits expelled, and a 
general system of education introduced under 
the control by a Board of Studies {Studien- 
hofkommission) , in which the secular power was 
uppermost She gathered around her the most 
capable educators of the day, e g Felbiger 
{qv), Kindermann (qv), and Van Swieten 
Idle new law was promulgated in 1774, and its 
introduction, “ we have observed that the 
education of both sexes, the basis of the real 
happiness of nations, requiics our especial 
care,” shows hei deep concern for reform She 
had also encouraged the first university lectures 
in Vienna on experimental physics (1745) and 
mechanics (1757) In 1749 she had founded a 
military school at Wiener-Neustadt, in which 
“shall be formed men only and of them soldiers. 
In Belgium she had also reorganized the second- 
ary school system, after expelling the Jesuits. 
A board of studies was appointed, classics were 
edited, corporal punishment was abolished, and 
public examinations were introduced To sup- 
plv the need, new schools, Theresian Colleges, 
were added The reorganization of schools of 
art, design, and architecture was also encour- 
aged by her 

Se(* Austria, Education in. 
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Arneth, a von. Geschichte Mana Theresias (Vi- 
enna, 1863-1879 ) 

Barnard, H. American Journal of Education, Vols 
XX, p 452, XXI, pp 37 and 038, XXII, p. 
879, XXVII, p 510. 

Bright, J F Maria Theresa (London, 1897 ) 
Strako8Ch-Gra»hmann, G Qeschichte des f)8terreich-‘ 
ischen V niei richtswesens (Vienna, 1905 ) 

WoLKE, K Oesterreichische Schulwesen im Zeitalter 
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MARIETTA COLLEGE, MARIETTA, OHIO 

— A coeducational institution founded in 1830 
as the Institute of Education, and chartered in 
1832 A collegiate department only is main- 
tained The entrance requirements are fifteen 
units The degrees of A B and A M are 
conferied The total enrollment in 1911-1912 
was 152 There is a teaching staff of eighteen 
memhers 


and conducted by the Marist Fathers. Gram- 
mar grades, high school, and college departments 
are maintained. Students are admitted by cer- 
tification from high schools. The A.B. degree 
is conferred 

MARIST FATHERS, THE, SOCIETY 
OF MARY. — See Teaching Orders of the 
Catholic Church. 

MARIST SCHOOL BROTHERS, THE — 

See Teaching Orders of the Catholic 
Church 

MARKINGS — See School Management; 
also Records and Reports. 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE — See Gram- 
mar School, College, College, English; 
Public^ Schools 


MARION, HENRI (1846-1896) — French 
(‘ducator who exercised a decisive influence on 
the real trend of educational methods in the 
University of France He was active in the 
organization of secondarv education for girls 
He gave the first course of Educational Psv- 
chology and Morals at the Normal School of 
Fontenay-aux-Roses The chair of Science of 
lOducation at the Sorbonne was established for 
him. and was occupied by him with great dis- 
1 inction until his death Marion was the author 
of Devoirs et Droits de V Homme (1879); Leqons 
de Psychologic apphquee a tEd^icahon (1881); 
Locke, in the portrayal of whom he gives, ac- 
cording to M Boutroux, a picture of himself; 
La SolidarH^ morale, in which he points out to 
what extent determinism, which leads to 
fr(‘edom, in realizing itself binds the individual 
to his own past by habit and to the racial past 
bv heredity and education Mouvement des 
Idh^s pMagogiques eri Franee (1889); Instructions 
sur la Discipline (1890), which brought about 
a transformation of the discipline in French 
education by substituting order as willed by 
the, pupils for order imposed from the outside, 
L^Education dans V University (1892), and, 
posthumous, VEducation des jeunes Filles; 
la Psychologic de la Femme (1900) Phidowed 
with great charm, an excellent teacher, a man 
of good sense, a steadfast character, of fine and 
sensitive feeling, Marion exercised a decisive 
influence on several generations of teachers 
His principle was that all means of the educative 
process ought to lead to the formation of a moral 
person (moralisme)f and that national educa- 
tion well directed ought to improve the race 
and bring humanity to a better state {ndlior^ 
isme). J. P. 

References — 

Buisson, F Diciionnaire de PSdagogie. 

Ln Grandi Encyclop^die 

MARIST COLLEGE, ATLANTA, GA — 

A (Jatholic institution incorporated in 1902 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MILWAU- 
KEE, VnS — See Jesus, Society of, Educa- 
tional Work of 

MARSEILLES, UNIVERSITY OF. — See 

Aix-Marseilles, University of; France, 
Edik’ation in 

MARTHA WASHINGTON COLLEGE, 
ABINGDON, VA — A college for women, es- 
tablished in 1853 and now controlled by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South Prepara- 
torv, collegiate, and music departments arc 
maintained Fourteen points of high school 
work are required for admission to the college, 
which confers the degrees of A B and B S In 
1911-1912 the teaching staff consisted of nine- 
teen members, and the student body of 145 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
SCHOOL — See Summer Schools 

MARTIANUS, MINEUS FELIX CAPELLA. 

— See Capella, Martianub Mineus Felix 

MARTIN OF BRAGA, or BRACARA (r 

520-580) — Bishop of Dumio in northwestern 
Spain, where he was the leader in the conver- 
sion of the Suevi to the Catholic faith He is the 
author of a little work on moral training, For- 
mula vitce horiestoe, also known as De differ en- 
tiis quatuor virtutum, which enjoyed great 
popularity in the Middle Ages In this and 
other works of a moral and ascetic character 
he is largely dependent upon Seneca. 

Reference - — 

Catholic Encyclopedia, s.v. Martin of Braga. 

MARTINEAU, JAMES (1805-1900). — Eng- 
lish philosopher and divine, brother of Harriet 
Marti neau, was educated at Manchester Col- 
lege, and became a Unitarian minister. He 
was for forty-five years ])rofessor of mental and 
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moral philosophy at Manchester New 0)llege, 
London. He exerted a wide influen(;e as a 
preacher, and won a high reputation as a writer 
on religion and philosophy This was some- 
what injured by his radical criticism of Spinoza 
and his idealistic theory of the Church, which 
was of an academic and impracticable character 
and fell still-born In philosophy he was an 
intuitionalist, holding that men have a power 
of conscience by which they can estimate 
moral values without the help of experience 
His best work was done as a teacher of ethics 
and a defender of fundamental truths against 
the attacks of atheism, skepticism, material- 
ism, and other negative tendencies in the nine- 
teenth century He wrote many volumes of 
sermons and essays for the periodical press 
Hisehief works are the Types of Ethical Theory ^ 
the Study of Religion, and the Seat of Authority 
m Religion These contain his best teaching in 
its final form W R 

References — 

Drummond, J , and Upton, C B Life and Letters of 
Dr Martineau (London, 1901 ) 

Jackson, A W James Martineau, a Biography and 
Study (Boston, 1900) 

MARTINIQUE — See French Colonies, 
Education in 

MARWEDEL, EMMA (1817-1893) — Kin- 
(lergartner She was educated in the schools of 
Germany, and for six years was connected 
with the kindergarten training department of 
the Industrial Art School for Women at Ham- 
burg (1865-1871) Through the efforts of 
Elizabeth P Peabody (g v ) she was induced 
to come to America and engage in the work 
of training kmdergartners She conducted 
training schools for kindergartners at Wash- 
ington from 1872 to 1876, and at Los Angeles 
and San Francisco from 1876 to 1890 Among 
prominent American kindergartners trained 
by Miss Marwedel are Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora A Smith Her published writings 
include Conscious Motherhood, or the Earliest 
Unfolding of the Child (Boston, 1889), and 
The Connecting Link to Continue the Threefold 
Development of the Child from the Kindergarten 
to the Manual Labor School (San Francisco, 
1890) W. S M 

Reference : — 

Monroe, Will S Emma Marwedel and the Kinder- 

garton Education, February, 1904 

MARYLAND AGRICULTURE COLLEGE, 
COLLEGE PARK, MD - A state institution 
established by legislature in 1856 and opened 
in 1859 The following departments are main- 
tained: agriculture, botany and vegetable 

pathology, chemistry, civil, electrical, and me- 
chanical engineering, physics, English and 
civics, entomology and zoology, horticulture, 
languages, mathematics, military service, ora- 
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tory, physical cultuie, vc^teriiiary, and jin^para- 
tory Students are admitted by spcaual exam- 
ination The (h'grces of B S , MS, AM, 
M E , and C E are conferred The enroll- 
ment in 1910-1911 was 416 The teaching 
staff consists of thirty members 

MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
LUTHERVILLE, MD — Chartered in 1853 
and 1895 as an institution for the higher educa- 
tion of young women Preparatory, collegiate, 
and music dejiartments are maintained High 
school graduates are admitted to the junior 
class The degrees of A M and B L are 
conferred The teaching staff consists of 
eighteen members 

MARYLAND, STATE OF — One of the 

original thirteen states It is located in the 
South Atlantic Division, and has a land area 
of 9860 square miles In size it is about the 
same as New Hampshire or Vermont Foi 
administrative purposes the state is divided 
into twenty-four counties, and these in turn 
into school districts In 1910 Maryland had a 
population of 1,295,346, and a density of popu- 
lation of 130 3 per square mile 

Educational History — The original colonial 
charter made no mention of education In 
1695 the colonial assembly passed two acts, one 
for the encouragement of learning, and the other 
a supplicatory petition for the erection of free 
schools The ffrst was repealed in 1704, and 
the second in 1696, and neither resulted in any 
action In 1796 a “ petitionary act for fiee 
schools ” was passed, looking to the erection 
of free schools of a higher grade in each county. 
As a result of this. King Williands School was 
founded at Annapolis as a preparatory school 
for William and Marv College The plan 
inaugurated at tins time, of founding one free 
higher school in each county, directed the edu- 
cational efforts of Maryland for a century and 
a half, and is still to be seen in the annual ap- 
propriations to certain schools and academies, 
in consideration of tlie fr(‘e instruction of a cer- 
tain number of j)upils In 1723 a fund for the 
erection and suiqiort of a free higher school in 
each county was begun, by an import tax on 
pitch, pork, and tar, and trustees, called visi- 
tors, were appointed for each county, to manage 
the fund for each county, establish and maintain 
the school, and to have perpetual succession 
as a body In 1728 the visitors were direeted 
to see that the masters of each higher school 
taught as many poor pupils gratis as the visitors 
might direct A county system of higher 
schools, or academies, was thus definitely 
established, and the principle of charity school 
education for the children of the poor became a 
fixed policy What had been intended to be 
free schools, due to lack of funds with which to 
maintain them, were gradually transformed 
into pay schools with a fixed number of poorer 
pupils Almost no mention of education occurs 
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in the lawH from tliih tinu' on unlil the 

close of the Revolution The schools lan- 
guished for want of funds, and a number gave 
up their funds for other purposes 

The first state constitution, adopted in 1770, 
was amended twelve times during the next 
seventy years, but without any mention of the 
subject of education. The constitution of 1851 
was similarly silent, except for the one provision 
forbidding ministers, teachers, and religious 
orders and sects from leceiving property left 
as a legacy or gift for their support The first 
mention of education occurs in the constitution 
of 1864 

In 1782 Washington College was established 
at Chestertown, on the east shore, and in 1784 
St John’s College was establislual at Annapolis, 
on the west shore Annual legislative grants 
forever, of £1250 and £1750 re\spectively, were 
promised, and the two institutions together 
were to constitute the University of Maryland 
In 1798 the policy of dispersion, which has 
wrought such havoc in education in Maryland, 
was begun, when the annual grant to Washing- 
ton College was reduced £500 and the sum 
spent in making grants of £100 (‘ach to five 
academics, two of which had just been chai- 
tered In 1805 the University of Maryland act 
was repealed, and the money orderc'd to remain 
in the treasury until otherwise disposed of , and 
in 1811 the sum was ordered to be distributcai 
to a number of schools and academics In 
1827, and again in 1831, unsuccessful attempts 
were made to divert the academy funds to 
elementary education; andm 1831 the academy 
grant was equalized to $800 for each county 
This system icmams to the present time, the 
state virtually supporting two systems of 
secondary education In 1823 each academy 
was ordered to receive at least one poor child 
for every $100 of public money ri'ceived, and 
this proportion has since been increased The 
Maryland school law ol to-day defines in detail 
the number and method of selection of the 
free pupils foi these schools In 1812 a new 
charter was granted to the C/ollege of Medicine 
in Maryland, and it was allowed to afhliate 
with it schools of law, divinity, and the liberal 
arts The law and medicine faculties still 
survive, as departments of a so-called Univ(*r- 
sity of Mai yland 

in 1799 the Benevolent Society of the (’ity 
of Baltimoie was organized to provide elemen- 
tary education for the female children of the 
poor In 1805 St Peter’s School for poor 
children was established. Between 1801 and 
1817 many academies and higher schools were 
incorporated and aided, and during these years 
the lottery, as a means of aiding education, 
reached its height In 1812 a school fund had 
been begun by a tax on banks, which in 1813 
was changed to a rate of taxation on bank slock 
In 1814 the unclaimed estates of persons dy- 
ing intestate were added in Baltimore. In 1817 
a lottery to raise $50,000 a year for five years 


was ordered, the proceeds to be added to the 
fund In 1825 certain interest received from 
the United States was ordered added, and, in 
1839, some railway stock was substituted for a 
portion of the Surplus Revenue previously 
added 

In 1816 the first direct tax, a tax on the prop- 
erty of hve counties to provide schooling for 
the poor children of those counties, was levied, 
and later in the same year this tax was extended 
to all the counties of the state The tax was 
to aid rather than to provide, and the children 
benefited were a class and not all 

In 1826 the first general school law for Mary- 
land was enacted, but the uniformity of its 
action was nullified by the piovision that the 
law could go into effect in any county only after 
its adoption by popular vote in the county. 
A Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the state was to be appointed by the Governor, 
the justices of the levy courts in each county 
were to appoint a board of nine county com- 
missioners, and eighteen additional inspectors 
of primary schools, who were to visit the schools 
once each quarter, and to report as to their 
condition Gountics were to be divided into 
school distiiets, and thiee distiict trustees, 
a district clerk, and a district collector, were 
to be el(‘cted for each All teacheis were re- 
quired to hold teachers’ certificates, issued on 
examination by the Inspectors The income 
from the state school fund was to be appor- 
tioned to th(‘ counties and to tlu* districts on 
the school census, and all additional funds weie 
to b(‘ raised bv district taxation The act was 
to ajiply to the citv of Baltimoie, if within live 
yeais the city did not establish a system of 
schools The law was so far in advance of 
public sentiment that it could not be put 
into operation, and the close of the Civil War 
found Maryland without anv effective system of 
public instruction beyond the limits of the city 
and county of Baltimoie (See BALTiMouh, 
City of.) From this time on no fuither 
attempt was made to establish a state school 
system 

The state constitution of 1804 was the first 
to mention education This, and the law of 
1865 based upon it, provuh'd for a centralized 
and an effective system of administration, with 
a State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
an ex offino State Board of Education, county 
school commissioners appointed by the State 
Board of Education, a state school tax of not 
less than ten cents on the $100, and an addi- 
tional tax of five cents to build up a permanent 
school fund of $6,000,000. The State Super- 
intendent was to report to the next legislature 
a plan which would provide for a uniform sys- 
tem of free public schools for six months each 
year in each school district of the state A 
normal school was established in Baltimore by 
the legislature of 1865 

In 1867 a new constitution was adopted, 
which 18 still in force, and in 1868 a new school 
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law was adopted as provided for in the con- 
stitution This was more in harmony with the 
strong feeling of local liberty in the state, and 
has remained as the basis of the present system 
The State Board of Education and the state 
superintendency were abolished, but some of 
the functions of the State Board were giv(‘n to 
the board of trustees of the state normal school, 
and the principal of the normal school was made 
an ex officio superintendent The board of 
county school commissioners was to be elected 
l)y the people instead of being appointed by 
the State Board An elected board of schooL 
housc district trustees ” was created to ajipoint 
the teachers and manage the property of each 
school district The school term was increased 
to ten months, and county taxation was au- 
thorized to supplement the state school money 
No provision was made for the education of 
colored people, except to provide that taxes 
paid by them should be spent on their schools 
This law was much more popular than that of 
1865, and much greater progress was made 
under it 

In 1870 the 1868 law was repealed and re- 
enacted with some changes The State Board 
of Education was restored, under the name of 
State School (Commissioners, and made to con- 
sist of the principal of the normal school and 
four others, appointed by the (^lovcrnor fiom 
among the presidents and exaimiiers of th(‘ 
county boards of school commissioners 
(Jounty boards were, in turn, to he ap])oint(‘d 
by the judges of the ciicuit court, instead of 
elected, and school district boards were made* 
to consist of three trustees, appointed annually 
by the county boards, instead of being (‘lectetl 
Life teachers’ certificates were provided for foi 
the first time In 1872 provision was made for 
the establishment of schools for colored cliil- 
dren in each county, and a state appropiiation 
was made therefor In 1874 the (Jovernor 
was added to the State Board of Education 
(name changed in 1872), and the Board was 
given some legislative powers The election 
of teachers bv district boards of school trustees 
was made subject to the appioval of the county 
boards In 1904 the State Boaid of Palucation, 
and in 1906 the county boards of school com- 
missioners, were reconstructed and given tlnur 
present form 

In 1896 a normal department was organized 
at Washington College, Cdiesteitown, and in 
1898 a second state noirnal school was jiro- 
vided for at Frostburg In 1908 a third state 
normal school was provided for colored teachers, 
to be located in Baltimore, and college courses 
in pedagogy were allowed to be approved by 
the State Board of Education for state certifi- 
cates In 1908 aid for high schools providing 
manual training courses was first given by the 
state, and in the same year state grants for 
commercial courses in high schools were also 
provided In 1904 provision was made for an 
annual state grant of $150,000, to be distributed 


to the counties and to the city of Jhdtimore, on 
school census, to provide free textbooks In 
the same year a law was enacted, providing 
for a minimum salary of from $300 to $450 per 
year for whit(‘ teachers, and in 1908 this law 
was amended so as to provide higher minimum 
salaries for teachers of experience A state pen- 
sion law was also enacted in 1908, and an 
educational commission appointed In 1910 the 
high schools wei(‘ classified and standardized, 
and definite aid extended to them out of the 
state school fund 

Present School System — The educational 
affairs of the state are under the care and super- 
vision of a State Boaid of Education, consisting 
of the Governor, the State Superintendent of 
Public Education, and six citizens appointed 
by the Governor for six-year terms, two of whom 
must be of the minority political party The 
principals of the state normal schools and the 
head of the normal department of any state 
schools are ex officio members, but without th(‘ 
right to vote It is the duty of the State Board 
to carry out the school law, and in doing so 
they may make rules and regulations having the 
efiVetof iaw, they are to interpret the school law, 
decide disput(\s, and their decisions are final, 
to issue uniform blanks and to icqui re uniform 
accounts and repoits, to examine candidates for 
the office of county superintendent, and they 
may suspend or dismiss county superintendents 
for cause, to grant professional certificates to 
teachers of long and successful expernmee, and 
to act, ex officio, as a Board of Tiustees for the 
state normal schools, and to approve a jiedagogi- 
cal course for colleges wishing to be peimitted 
to grant teachers’ certificates to then graduates 
The State Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion IS also appointed bv the Governor, for a 
four-year t(*rm, and may be removed from 
office by the State Boaid of Education by a 
two thuds vote His salary is fixed by the 
State Board. He is ex officio a member of this 
body, and its secretary and executive ofiicm 
It IS his work to infoim hims(‘lf as to the con- 
dition ol education in Maryland, to woik to 
imi)iove (‘ducational conditions, to receive and 
examine all reports from county boards, to 
endoi'se normal school diplomas from other 
stat(‘s, to arrange dates for teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and to help in the preparation of tin* 
piogram, to print and distribute the laws, an 
Arbor Day jramphlet, an Institute Manual, 
the Pr’oceedings of the Mar^dand Teacheis' 
Association, and such circulars as may b(‘ 
needed, to serwe er offiicio as a member of the 
State Library Gommission, with the principal 
and one of the faculty of a state normal school 
to examine the high schools of the state and to 
report the results to the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and personally to inspect the manual 
training courses in the high schools of the state, 
and to appi'ove them for state aid. 

For each county there is a board of county 
school commissioners, also appointed b)" the 
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Governor. In six of the larger counties th(' 
board consists of six members, in the remain- 
ing counties, of three The term of office is 
six years, one third appointed every two years, 
and one third being of the minority political 
party. No teacher is eligible, and the Gov- 
ernor may remove any member for cause This 
board elects the county superintendent of 
public education, who also acts as treasurer 
and secretary of the board The county board 
has general supervision and control of the 
schools of the county, and may make rules and 
regulations, not contrary to law, for that pui- 
pose, may select sites, build, repair, and fur- 
nish schoolhouses; is to adopt, purchase, and 
distribute the textbooks to be furnished, 
must approve the appointment of the principal 
teachers for all schools, and appoint all assist- 
ant teachers, on the advice of the principal, 
may consolidate schools and transport pupils, 
may determine the amount of county school tax 
to be levied; may change the boundaries of 
districts as seems desirable; hears all chaigi‘s 
against teachers, and settles all disputes wit hin 
the county subject to appeal to the State Hoard , 
must maintain one or more free schools for col- 
ored children in, every election district, must 
maintain a high school when presented with a 
high school building by any election district- 
or districts; and must make a report annually 
to the State Board of Education and to the 
people of the county 

The county superintendent of public educa- 
tion, elected by the county board, acts as its 
executive officer. He e^camines all candidates 
for county teachers’ certificates, and grants 
certificates to those who pass; must visit each 
school in the county from one to three times 
each year, depending upon the number of 
schools in his county, attends all meetings of 
the board, and may speak, but has no vote, 
prepares an annual report for the State Board , 
and must devote his entire time to the work of 
supervision His salary is fixed by the county 
f)oard. 

For each school district a board of district 
school trustees is appointed each year by the 
(‘ounty boards Each district board is allowed, 
on approval by the county board, to elect its 
principal teacher, who thereupon becomes 
ex officio secretary of the district board 
These boards have tlie care and repair of the 
schoolhouse and furniture of the district, 
may make repairs, if approved by the county 
board; may exercise general supervision ovei 
the school, subject to the rules and regulations 
of the county board; may admit, suspend, or 
expel pupils and may levy additional distiict 
taxation to provide a longer term of school 
The city of Baltimore is a district operated 
under a special charter (See B\ltimore, 
City op ) 

School Support — Maryland received no 
school lands, and the permanent school fund, 
including the Surplus Revenue fund, which has 


but a nominal existence, is about one million 
dollars, and yields about $50,000 a year, or 
about 1 5 per cent of all revenue raised The 
annual state school tax of sixteen and one eighth 
cents on the $100 produces about 40 per cent 
of all money raised The remainder comes from 
the free school fund, and grants for secondary 
(‘ducation The annual state grant of $150,000 
for free textbooks now comes out of the general 
state school tax About 58 per cent comes from 
a county school tax of hfteen cents, which, by 
agreement between the county school board and 
the county commissioners, may exceed hfteen 
cents The total amount expended for educa- 
tion in 1909-1910 was $4,060,341, of which 
44 per cent was expended by the city of Balti- 
more 

Educational Conditions — Of the popula- 
tion of 1910, about 20 per cent were negroes, and 
about 90 per cent were native born. Of the foi- 
eign born, one half were Germans and one 
sixth Irish Only in three counties do the ne- 
groes equal the whites in number It is neces- 
saiy to maintain two school systems for the 
two races Aside from the city of Baltimon*, 
which contains 42 8 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the stat(‘, the state is essentially a 
ruial state, as 49 2 pei cent live in rural dis- 
tricts 

The law requires a school term of ten months 

if possible ’’ The average length of term 
for eleven countu's and the city ol lialtimore 
was ten months, for eleven counties it was niiu' 
months In resjiect to length of t(‘rm piovided, 
Maryland ranks with the New England states 
The attendance, however, is poor, being but an 
average of 102 9 days foi each pupil enrolled 
in 1909 Twenty-one per cent of the total 
enrollment and 22 per cent of the teachers 
were in the coloi‘ed schools, which is more than 
their percentage of the total iiopulation The 
state has no general compulsory education law, 
which accounts for these low hgures Balti- 
more city and Allegheny County enforce at- 
tendance Of the total population of 1900, ten 
years of age or over. 111 per cent were illiter- 
ate. Of the two races, 5 2 per cent of the 
whites and 35 1 per cent of th(‘ colored lace 
could not read or write. The average value of 
all the schoolhouses in the state, including the 
city of Baltimore, is but about $1600. In the 
rural districts, and particularly in the negro 
districts, many of the school buildings ore of 
small value 

Teachers and Training — The stati' em- 
ployed 5414 teachers in 1910, 3736 being out- 
side of the city of Baltimore. Of this number 
823, or 22 per cent, were employed in the 
colored schools, 212 being in the city of Balti- 
more No statistics are available to show the 
kind and amount of training which these 
teachers have had. Two grades of county 
teachers’ certificates are issued on examination, 
the difference being in the subjects examined 
on A very meritorious provision is that each 
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certificate is valid for six inoiitlis aft(‘i olitain- 
iiig a school, after which, if the Superintendent’s 
inspection warrants, the eeitihcate is made 
valid for five years County superintendents 
must hold a certihcate issu(‘d by the State Board 
of Education, which also issues, without exam- 
ination, life diplomas for seven years of sue- 
e.essful teaching, five of which must have been 
in Maryland Normal school diplomas from 
outside of the state may be aecept(‘d by the 
State Sujiermtendent, and the diplomas of 
t li(‘ thre(‘ state normal schools and the normal 
(l('partnient of Washington College arc also 
accepted in any county 
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The salari(‘s of teachers are hxed b}^ the 
county board, at the time of employment, 
(‘xcept that no white teacher can be paid less 
than 1300 a yeai, and no white teacher of three 
years’ experience h'ss than S350 a year If the 
teacher holds a first-class certificate and has 
taught in Maryland five years, the minimum is 
$400, and if eight years, $450 Any ineapaci- 
tati‘d 01 indigent teacher of sixty veais of age 
01 more, who has taught twenty-five years in 
the schools of Mai viand, may be letired on an 
annual pension of $200 


The Maryland Teachers’ Reading Circle was 
(‘stablished in 1890, for the improvement of 
teachers in servici', and the law requires that 
this shall be encoiiiaged by the State Board of 
Education A teachers’ institute, of at least 
five days, must be held in each county, and 
teachers are required t o attend The state now 
maintains four normal schools (see above table) 
For (uich of tb(\se, county and city boards of 
school commissioners are to select candidates 
for admission and grant a certain number of 
scholarships for the course 

Secondary Education — The state at present 
maintains a double-headed system of secondary 
education, and, as a result, few good public 
high schools, outside of Baltimore, have been 
developed in the state. Many of the old 
academics have surrendered to the state and 
become public secondary schools, but seventeen 
of the old incorporated academies and schools 
still receive state grants of from $150 to $3000 
Th(‘ law of 1910 attempted to classify and stan- 
dardize the high schools of the state, provided 
definite state aid for approved schools, to b(‘ 
})aid from the state school fund instead of by 
special appropriations, and made the approval 
of both the County and the State Board of 
Education necessaiy foi the (Establishment of 
new schools This new law will do much to 
give Maryland a good system of secondary 
education The county agrn^ultural high schools, 
provided for m 1912, will also prove a very im- 
portant feature. 

Higher and Special Education — The same 
policy of dispersion of aid which characterizes 
secondary education also applies to higher and 
special education The University of Mary- 
land consists only of medical and law depart- 
ments, first opened in 1807 and 1814 rcspec- 
tiv(4y The Maryland State Agncultuial 
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College, at College Park, was opened in 1859 
Some state aid has from time to time been 
extended to Johns Hopkins University. In 1912 
a state school of technology was established in 
connection with the university, with a state tax 
of } cent annual levenue Tins will jiroducc 
$50,000 each year. The dispersion of educa- 
tional effort may be seen from the table of 
colleges in the state on previous page. 

The state maintains the Maryland School for 
the Deaf an<l Dumb, at Frederick, and grants 
state aid to St Mary’s Industrial School (for 
bovs) and St Peter Cadaver’s School, both at 
Baltimore The Maryland (reform) School 
for Boys, at Baltimore, and the House of Refoi- 
iiiatiou, for boys, at Cheltenham, are suj)- 
jiorted by public funds E P C 
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MARYVILLE COLLEGE, MARYVILLE, 
TENN — A coeducational institution founded 
in 1819 Preparatory, collegiate, education, 
music, and art departments are maintained 
The (‘lit ranee requirements are fifteen units 
The degret' of A B is granted bv th(' institu- 
tion The total enrollment in 1911-1912 was 
(>49 The teaching staff consists of thirty-nine 
members 

MASON, LOWELL (1792-1872) — First 
apostle of public school music in the United 
States lie was born at Medfield, Mass , and 
received the rudiments of an elemental y edu- 
cation in the (;ommon schools After seveial 
years of teaching in the district schools of 
Massachusetts, he went to Georgia, when' he 
taught music and conducted choirs and singing 
societies Returning to Boston in 1827, he or- 
ganized the Boston Academy of Music with the 
aid of William James Webb (qif). Through 
William (' Woodbndge {q v ) he became inter- 
ested in the Pestalozzian movement, and went 
to Switzerland to study the work of Nageh [q r ) 
and Pfeiffer He brought back with him a col- 
h'ction of Swiss and German schoolbooks con- 
taining class music and songs 

Failing in his efforts to induce the city of 
Boston to include music as one of the required 
studies of the elementary schools, he organized 
classes of children on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons and taught gratuitously from fiv^* 
to SIX hundred children for several years The 
.luvenilc concerts that he gave from time to 
tim(‘ convinced the people of the value of his 
work, and music was made one of the required 
subjects in the course of study. 


In addition to his work with the children and 
the Boston Academy of Music, he was president 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, and in a 
variety of ways he sought to improve and ex- 
tend musical taste in New England through the 
giving of concerts, the formation of singing 
societies, the organization of church choirs, and 
the establishment of lecture coursers on musical 
subjects In 1837 he became associated with 
Horace Mann ((/ a ), and during the next twelve* 
years he gave much of his time to the training 
of teachers of common school music in the in- 
stitutes and normal schools of Massachusetts 
“ His long continued work as a practical teachei , 
his rare tact in developing the vital jirinciples 
of instruction, his sympathy with youth and 
childhood, and tin* perfect simiihcity and eh‘- 
mentary chaiactcr of his t(‘a clung gave him an 
indcscnbabh' power over his audiences ” 

Ills influ(‘nce was likewise great througli his 
published works His J uvetule Psalmist was 
published in 1829 It was one of the hrst 
music books ever jiublished for Sunday schools, 
and it was widely used During the next few 
years h(‘ published fourtei‘n music books for 
children He also publislu'd many works for 
glee clu])s, church choirs, and singing societies, 
and his A mvnean Time Book, six hundred thou- 
sand co])i(‘s of which had been sold before his 
death, greatly enriched American hymnology 
As a creative* tone artist, he limited his efforts 
to church tunes, but many of these are highly 
creditable productions His contributions to 
the pedagogy of music may be found in the 
Proceedings of the American Institute of In- 
struction and the educational journals of his 
dav W. 8 M. 

See Music 
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MASON, LUTHER WHITING (1821-1896). 
— Music educator and author He was self- 
educated, became supervisor of music in the* 
schools of Kentucky and Ohio (1853-1861), and 
during th(^ Civil War served as a drum major. 
From 1865 to 1880 he was connected with the 
public schools of Boston as supervisor of music 
The next three years (1880-1883) he spent 
in Japan as orgamz(‘r of public school courses 
of music in thal kingdom Ho wrote a scri(‘s 
of music textbooks widely used in the United 
States. W. S. M. 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASS. —A coedu- 
cational institution established under the 
Mornll Land Act of 1862 and opened in 1867 
In 1882 the state experiment station was 
located at and later incorporated with the 
college All instruction is free to citizens of 
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Massachusetts, to candidates who meet the en- 
trance requirements — fourteen units of high 
school work The following departments are 
maintained, agnculture, horticulture, botany, 
entomology, plant and animal chemistiy, 
veterinary science, mathematics, social siaenci'^, 
and humamties Extension work is conducteil 
by the college, and provides short courses, lec- 
ture courses, and correspondence courses Tin* 
degrees of B.S., M S , and Ph D are conferred 
by the college. The enrollment in 1911-1912 
was 520 The faculty consists of sixtv mem- 
bers 

MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION OF 
INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION — See Commissions, Educational 

MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRIAL COM- 
MISSION — See Commissions, Educvitonal 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS —An in- 
stitution incorporated in 1861 for the purpose 
of aiding generally by suitable means the ad- 
vancement, development, and practical ap])li- 
caiion of science ’’ It was not until 1865 that 
it was possible to make an actual beginning 
even with the most modest equipment in leased 
rooms of a building in Summer Street, Boston 
The equipment in men, however, was stiong 
from the beginning, the best known of the 
original faculty of ten being Rogers, the 
founder and first president, and Eliot, after- 
wards president of Harvaid The coiirst‘s in 
these early days were esjieciallv designed to 
prepare men for mechanical and civil engineer- 
ing and for the professions of the architect and 
the chemist In 1881 President Rogers was 
suc(;eeded by Ceneral Francis A Walkci, under 
whose guidance the number of students in- 
cr(*ased fiom 300 to 1200 and the nuinbei of 
the instructing staff from 39 to 153 Following 
Ceneral Walker were * James M (Vafls(1897- 
1900), Henry M Pritchett (1900-1907), and 
Richard C Maclaunn (1909- ) 

The Institute is one of the land grant col- 
leges, and in addition to the income that this 
position secures, it receives an annual grant of 
$100,000 from the legislature of Massachu- 
setts Its tuition fee is $250, and its budget 
for 1911 was $615,571 The government is 
vested in a Corporation, consisting of five 
cx officio members, thirty-five life members, and 
hfteen members elected for terms of five years 
from a group of candidates nominated by the 
alumni The Corporation conducts much of 
its business through an Executive Committee 
consisting of the president, treasurer, and five 
other members The instructing staff in 1911 
consisted of 245 members, of whom 91 were of 
professorial grade These professors constitute 
the faculty, which has the immediate super- 
vision of all matters relating to the courses of in- 
struction and to the admission and conduct of 


students Exclusive' of th(‘ suminoi school, the 
nurnbei of students in 1911-1912 was 1566, of 
whom 399 were from other colleges, and 212 
were college giaduates re])res(‘iiting 112 colleges. 
Ovei a hundred came diiectly from foreign coun- 
tries and almost every state in the Union was 
represented Th(‘ie were only sev^en women, 
although women an* adimtti'd to any of the 
courses The legulai course of undergraduate 
study runs between th(‘ end of Septembei and 
the b(‘giuning of June foi four years, and 
leads to the degrt‘e m any one' of the fol- 
lowing fourt(‘en bianclu's cnil (‘iigineering, 
mechanical engineering, mining engineering and 
metallurgy, architect ui(‘, clu'mistrv, electrical 
engineering, biology and ])ublic In'alth, ])hys- 
ics, general science, chemical engineering, sani- 
tary enginecMing, geology and g(*odesy, naval 
ai-chitectur(‘ and marirn' engineering, and elec- 
trochemistry In each of these courses a large 
proportion of work of a literary and scientihc 
character is insisted u})on, and a serious (‘ffort 
IS made to braaik down the barriers Ixdween 
professional and cultural studies Opportuni- 
ties are also afforded for study and n^search 
leading to the advanc(‘d degrees of MS, 
Ph I) , and Doctor of Engineering Although 
ri'search is carried on in all departments, there 
aie laboratories especiallv' designed for ])ur- 
poses of re8i*arch in physical chemistry, applied 
chemistry, and public hi'alth, and contributions 
from these labor atones are published periodi- 
cally by the research departments R C M 
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MASSACHUSETTS, STATE OF — One of 

the most important states, educationally, in 
the Union TIh' fust permanent settlement 
in New England was made at Plymouth, in 
1620 Salem was settled in 1628, and Boston, 
Charlestown, Newtown ((’ainbridge), Roxbury, 
Doi Chester, and Watertown were settled by 
the Massachusetts Bay Company in 1630 
The Massachusetts J^ay Colony at once be- 
came the leading (jolony, and in 1691 Plym- 
outh (Colony was united to it by the 
new chaiter granted by William and Mary, 
which remained in force until the Revolu- 
tion In 1788 Massachusetts entered the 
Union, as one of the thirteen original states. 
In size the state has but 8039 square miles, 
being fifth from the smallest state, but in popu- 
lation it ranked sixth from the largest in 1910, 
and the (lensity of population, 418 8 per square 
mile, is only exceeded by that of Rhode Island. 
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Its population in 1910 was 3,366,416 For ad- 
ministrative purposes the state is divided into 
33 cities and 321 towns The towns are small, 
being somewhat analogous to a Western town- 
ship The cities aie towns which hav(‘ incor- 
porated under a city form of government, oi a 
segregated area so incorporated There are 
also fourteen county divisions, but these are 
little used 

Educational History — Education began in 
Massachusetts under most favorable auspices 
The colonists who settled in the Massachusetts 
Bay and Plymouth colonies were men of broad 
and liberal education, who had come to the 
new world for conscience’ sake The popula- 
tion of our country has never been so highly 
educated since as it was during the first fifty 
years of Massachusetts history Many had 
been educated in the endowed grammar schools 
of England, and one man in every 250 was a 
graduate of an English university Almost 
all had been conspicuous in Church and State 
in the mother country before coming to the 
new world Their religion called for a knowl- 
edge of God’s word, and this in turn called for 
education They early set up schools, pat- 
terned closely after those they had known at 
home Fearing that education and religion 
might die with the first generation, they pro- 
vided at once for institutions to perpetuate 
both. 

The beginnings of education in Massachu- 
setts were made at Boston, in 1635, when the 
town, then five years old, requested Brother 
Philemon Purpont to become schoolmaster. 
The Boston Latin School traces its history back 
to this time (See Boston, City of ) The 
next year the General Court of the colony 
voted an appropriation of ‘‘ £400 toward a 
.school 01 college,” which was located at New- 
town in 1637 In 1638 John Harvard, dying, 
bequeathed his library and half his proper! v 
to the new college, and the name of Harvard 
College was given to the new institution, and 
the town where it was located was renamed 
Cambridge, in loving memory of the alma mater 
of so many of the early colonists. The grant 
made by the court for the new college was a 
most important one, and was equal to the entire 
colony tax for a year 

Other towns also established schools at an 
early date Charlestown arranged with William 
Witherell in 1636 ” to keep a schoole for 12 
month, to begin the S day of August, and to 
have C40 this year ” In 1637 Bev John 
Fiske opened a school in Salem Dorchester 
opened a public tax-supported school in 1639 
Newbury granted ten acres of land to Anthony 
Somerby in 1639 “ for his encouragement to 
keep a school one year ” Schools were opened 
m Ipswich in 1641, Cambridge in 1642, and 
Roxbury in 1645 In 1641 the General Court 
appealed to the elders of the church to prepare 
” a catechism for the instruction of youth in 
th(‘ grounds of religion ” In 1642 the court 


enacted the first school law of the colony, which 
was an attempt to provide generally what a 
few towns had so far provided individually. 

By this law the court, in view of the neglect 
of many parents and guardians in the training 
of their children “ in learning and labor . . . 
profitable to the commonwealth,” ordered the 
selectmen of the towns to take account of all 
parents and masters as to their children’s edu- 
cation and employment They were to divide 
the towns so that each should have the over- 
sight of a certain number of families, and they 
were to see that the children could read and 
understand the capital laws of the country, 
and that they wore also put to some useful 
work Parents or masters refusing to give 
proper accounts were to be fined, and their 
children might be taken away from them The 
civil authonties might be called upon by the 
selectmen to st'cure the enforcement of the 
law This law laid down certain principles of 
fundamental importance in the matter of public 
education Education was by it declared to be 
necessarv for the welfare of the colony, the 
obligation to furnish it was placed upon the 
parent, and the right of the colony to compel 
parents to furnish it was asserted 

Five yi'urs later, m 1647, the colony in a new 
law went still further, and required the towns to 
furnish a school or schools This law of 1647, 
commonlv known as ” that old deluder Satan 
law,” IS the real foundation of the Massachu- 
setts school system, and has often been called 
the mother of all of our school laws A college 
had been established, and elementary schools 
and grammar schools were now ordered estab- 
lished in all towns Every town of fifty families 
must appoint a schoolmaster to teach the chil- 
dren of the town to read and to write The 
wages of the schoolmaster were to be paid by 
the parents, or by the town, as the majority 
might order Every town of 100 families 
must also provide a grammar school, the master 
of which was to be able to instruct the youths 
sufficiently to enable them to enter the uni- 
versity In 1654 the court ordered that all 
teachers must be sound in the faith and free 
from scandal in their lives, on pain of dismissal. 
Plymouth Colony also attempted somewhat 
similar legislation, though somewhat later, and 
on the union of Plymouth Colony with that 
of Ma.s8achusetts Bay in 1691, the law of 1647, 
with its various amendments, became the com- 
mon school law for the entire united colony 
In this new law the colony laid down still further 
fundamental principles. Towns were now to 
be compelled to provide schools; a standard of 
instruction was fixed by the colony; public 
taxation could now be resorted to to provide 
what the colony required; and higher educa- 
tion, leading to the university, also must be 
provided, and might be provided at public 
expense The law of 1654 declared the right 
of the colony to examine and certificate all 
teachers. These principles were so fundamen- 
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tal in their nature that we have acted along and the dame schools were gradually absorbed 
these lines ever since, while they were at the into the town school system The moving 
same time so far in advance of the people that school (q v ) became common in the newer 
it was found difficult to enforce the laws, and and more sparsely settled towns Towns 
even Massachusetts has not fully caught up which felt themselves too poor to provide a 
them yet sufficient number of schoolmasters employed 

The fine for failure to comply with this law one and sent him aiound among the districts, 
was at first fixed at £5 A supplementary and he gave instruction in each in proportion 
law of 1683 further icquired all towns of 500 to the contribution of each toward his support 
families to maintain two grammar schools and Th(* support of the required grammar school, 
two writing schools, and in the reenactment of too, became a grievous burden, and many towns 
the laws in 1692, under the now province were indicted for failuie to comply with the 
charter of 1691, the penalty for neglect to law In a few towns it, too, became a moving 
maintain the required schools was raised to school The school spirit declined, and the 
£10. In 1701 tlie Massachusetts Couit com- school decayed 

plained that th(‘ law was “ shamefully neglected The constitution of 1789 and the school law 
by divers towns, and the penalty thereof not enacted by the new state embodied into law 
required ” At the same time the penalty was the practices as well as the principles of the 
increased to £20, and a law was enacted past 150 years The old laws had contained 
whereby the master of the grammar school must requirements so high that they could not be 
be approved by the minist(*r of the town and enforced While retaining the old iinnciples, 
by the ministerh of the two nearest towns, or by the new law set requirements capable of being 
any two of them, and providing that no minister enforced The district system was legalized 
could be accepted as the schoolmaster of his Towns of fifty families were to support an 
f^^wn English school for six months, instead of the 

The grammar schools of Massachusetts did whole year as before, and the school might be 
much, during the seventeenth century, to con- split up into any number of sessions Towns 
tribute to the fame of the colony as an educa- of 100 families were to continue such a school 
tional center The woik of Ezekiel Uhcever for an aggregate of twelve months in each year 
(7 a), and of Elijah C'orletl, who taught the Towns of 150 families were to maintain an 
school at C'ambridge for forty-three years, are English school for twelve months, and a gram- 
especiallv noteworthy OtluT towns founded mar school for six months, though such schools 
grammar schools during the seventeenth cen- might be held in any number of places during 
tury, many of which were locally famous the required time ‘ Towns of 200 families 
Many grants in aid of schools, such as the grant were to maintain both schools for an aggregate 
of Thompson’s Island to the town of Dorchester of twelve months The old law had lequired 
in 1636, the grant of 1000 acres of land by the a grammar school in evei v town of 100 families, 
(leneial Court in Cambridge in 1659, for the sup- while the new law freed 120 towns from the 
port of a grammar school, the will of Thomas old obligation In 1824 another law freed all 
Bell in 1671, granting 200 acres of land to sup- but seven towns, all of them commeicial towns, 
jiort a school for the children of the poor in from the ancient obhgation With th(‘ ris(‘ 
Boxbury, and the income from the Cape Cod of the privately endowed academy having a 
hshenes, granted by Plymouth in 1670, were more modern course of study the old grainmai 
made during the seventeenth century for the schools died out, and in many towns almost 
support of schools faded from memory 

In the eighteenth centurv conditions changed All teachers in the higher schools were le- 
The early fervor for schools and learning in quired by the law of 1789 to be college grad- 
large part died out It was a period of warfare uates, though, instead, a certificate from “ a 
and invasion, on the one hand, and of the learned ministei, well skilled in the Latin and 
founding of new settlements and towns, with Greek languages, settled in a town where the 
a westward movement of the population, on school are proposed to be kept,’’ or from two 
the other Between 1700 and 1760, 123 new equally well qualified ministers in near-by 
towns were founded, and in the next ten years towns, would answer as well Teachers in 
forty-five more, nearly all of which were more elementary schools must also obtain a 
west of the (Connecticut River Schoolmasters certificate, and the effects of the War of the 
were becoming scarce, even by the end of the Revolution are shown in the new requirement 
seventeenth century, due largely to the unwill- that only citizens of the United States could be 
ingness of the towns to bear the financial burden employed as teachers, under penalty of a fine 
of the schools, and special favors began to be of 205. a month Ministers, selectmen, and 
granted to them in lieu of proper wages. In other persons were enjoined to “use their best 
1692, as an inducement to enter the work, endeavors ” that all should attend the schools, 
teachers were exempted from taxes; in 1693 and the ministers and selectmen were appointed 
they were exempted from militia duty, and a visiting committee to look after the schools 
in 1699 they were exempted from the watch. The decline in the desire for schools and 
Women teachers, too, became more common, learning, which set in 111 the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, continued and became more marked, and teaching than the grammar schools had done 
the first fifty years of the existence of Massa- Under their influence Harvard College was 
chusetts as a state was a period during which the able materially to increase its entrance require- 
town schools reached their lowest level The ments On the other hand, the academies fos- 
moving school and the district system {q v ) tered the idea of private education, and thus 
destroyed the efficiency of the common schools, acted injuriously on the public school idea, 

and the rise of the academy undermined the The wealthier patronized the tuition schools, 

old town grammar schools. and the poorer were left to get what they could 

For the purpose of locating the districts in from the free town schools. The limited and 

which the moving school should be held, the inefficient town schools led to the founding and 

towns had been laid off into districts By endowing of the academies, and the more the 
the law of 1789 the division into districts was academies succeeded and prospered, the poorer 
legalized and the district system established, the town schools became At about the same 
and in 1800 the power to levy a local tax was time that the district system became supreme 

granted This meant the breaking up of the the academies reached their greatest develop- 

town into school districts, each with its own ment These were dark days for the public 

school, or fraction of a moving school With school idea Boston made the beginnings of a 

the disintegration of the towns the old gram- new movement by the establishment of the 
mar schools disappeared In 1817 these school English High School in 1821, the first public 

districts were given full corporate powers, and high school in America, a high school for girls 

in 1827 the full culmination of the district in 1825, and the first evening high school in 

system was reached when the towns were 1836 

required to appoint a prudential committeeman Against this condition of apathy and indif- 
for each school distnct to care for the school ference a number of public-spinted men began 
property of the district and to select and ap- an energetic campaign Mr James G Charter 
point the teacher for the school Towns might {q v ) was the leader of the movement Begin- 

allow districts to select their own committee- ning in 1820, as a young college graduate, he 

men, and this procedure was the one usually devoted his energies for seventeen years to the 

followed As Mr Martin has so well expressed building up of a sentiment for public education 

it, “ the year 1827 marks the high-water mark which finally culminated in the establishment 

of modern democracy, and the low- water mark of the Massachusetts Board of Education in 

of the Massachusetts public school system 1837 With his voice and his pen he depicted 

Horace Mann termed this legislation the most the low state of education in Massachusetts, 
unfortunate ever enacted for the schools of and aroused the state to action Largely as a 
Massachusetts result of his efforts a number of laws of the first 

The first of the endowed academies was importance were soon enacted, 
opened in Newbury in 1763. William Dummer, The first was a law which put a slight check 
dying in Boston in 1761, left his mansion house on the district system, by differentiating school 
and farm at Newbury to found and endow a interests and instituting supervision The law 
school, to be maintained on the estate In of 1789 had first required a form of supervision, 
1782 its name was changed to Dummer Acad- through the medium of the ministers and the 
emy. In 1778 Phillips Academy was estab- selectmen, or by a committee especially chosen 
fished at Andover, m 1784 Leicester Academy for the purpose Many towns took advan- 
was founded, and in rapid succession other tage of this and appointed school committees 
academies were opened at Derby, Bristol, Mar- School committee records in Newburyport date 
blehead, Westford, Westfield, Plymouth, and back to 1790; in Boston to 1792, and in Hing- 
New Salem To three of these state aid was ham to 1794 A law passed in 1826 made 
granted in the form of Maine lands Numbers the appointment of a school committee com- 
of petitions for similar aid and charters now pulsory, and gave to them charge and siiper- 
came in, and in 1797 a legislative committee intendcnce of the schools of the town They 
was appointed to determine the future policy could also determine the textbooks to be used, 
of the state toward these institutions The and were to examine and certificate all teachers, 
report favored the continuance of the policy The districts objected most vigorously to this 
of aiding, by means of grants of land, these law, and the next year it was so modified as to 
privately endowed academies, and by 1840 virtually nullify it in many towns 
as many as 112 acts of incorporation had been In 1827 another new law was passed, which, 
granted for academies to be located in eighty- for the first time in the history of the state, 
eight towns, and in every county of the state made the entire support of the schools by taxa- 
These institutions were intended to prepare tion compulsory Since 1647 support by taxa- 
boys for the colleges Their curriculum was tion had been permissive and voluntary, and 
more modern than the old grammar schools had the schools of many towns had been so sup- 
provided, and many able students were at- ported. In others fees had been charged, rate 
tracted to them A few took first rank; many bills levied, voluntary contributions made, and 
others possessed only a local reputation They various forms of maintenance employed. The 
uphold a higher standard of education and law of 1827 made taxation compulsorv on all 
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towns, and pul into effect, after 180 years, the state and named state normal schools A fourth 
principles enunciated in the law of 1647 state normal school was establishc'd at Salem 

In 1834 another bill of importance i)rovided in 1854, a state normal art school at Boston 

for the creation of a school fund, not to exceed in 1870, a sixth normal school at Worcester 

one million of dollars The Maine lands were in 1874, and four additional schools were 
to be the chief source of the fund, and, profiting established in 1894 in 1847 the Lyman Jndus- 
by the experience of New York and CUmnecti- trial School for boys was established at West- 
cut, the distribution of the income of the fund borough, and in 1856 a similar school foi girls 
to the towns was made contingent on the rais- was (‘stablished at Lancaster In 1847 the 
mg by the towns of at least $1 for each child of l(‘gislature authorized the towns to provide 
school age (four to sixteen years) and in addi- supplementary schools foi adults, and ten years 
tion making the school returns required by law later such schools were made an integral part 
In 1836 the first law relating to child labor of the school system In 1883 the support of 
was enacted By it the employment of chil- such schools was made compulsory on all 
dren under fifteen years of age was forbidden, towns having a population of 10,000 or over, 
unless they had attended school for three and m 1886 the support of an evening high 
months during the school year school was also made compulsory on all towns 

In 1837 the act of the greatest importance* of 50,000 inhabitants or ovei In 1848 state 

of all was passed, creating the Massachusetts grants of aid for teachers’ associations were 

State Board of Education, to be composed of the made for the first time 

Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and eight mem- In 1850 the first truancy law was enacted, 
bers to be appointed by the Governor, for eight- the towns being permitted to enact by-laws 
year terms, one to retire each year Tliey were to remedy the evil. As this proved ineffective, 
to choose as their executive officer a secretarv, and as the number of persons in the state* who 
and it was made his duty ^‘to collect informa- could not read and write was rajiidly increasing, 
tion of the actual condition and efficiency of due to foreign immigration, and as such persons 
the common schools and other means of populai have always be*en looked upon with distrust by 
education, and to diffuse as widely as possilile the state, the legislature enacted, in 1852, the 
throughout every part of the commonw'calth, first compulsory attendance law in the Union 
information of the most approved and suitable By the terms of this law parents were required 
methods of arranging the studies and of con- to send all children between eight and fourteen 
ducting the education of the young ” Tin* to school for at least twelve weeks each year, 
board was without authority to enforce Its unless excused from attendance on account of 
work was to study conditions, publish results, poverty, or because otherwise instructed The 
and to persuade communities to take pioper school committee was to notify the town treas- 
action. It was also to appoint assistants to urer of violations, and he was to enforce the law 
the Secretary, known as agents, wdio weie to The exemptions and indirect provisions for en- 
travel about the state studying conditions At forcement practically nullified the law. In 1862 
one time the board had SIX of these in the field, the towns were required to make by-laws 
examining schools, advising committees, and against truancy, and in 1873 they were also 
stimulating communities to action retiuired to appoint truant officers, and the 

On June 29, 1837, Horace Mann (7 v ) was appointment was given to the school commit- 
electcd as the first secretary, and was r(*elected tee instead of to tlie town authorities Later 
annually for twelve years With him began the twelve weeks were changed to twenty 
the great revival in education, not only in weeks, and then to thirty weeks, and in 1898 
Massachusetts, but in New England, and its all children seven to fourteen yeais of age 
influence was felt in every Northern state The were required to attend school during all of the 
history of this important- period is largely the tune the public schools are in session The 
history of the work of Horace Mann himself poveity excuse was removed, and, latei, the 
A new school system was created by his option of attending private schools was to be 
efforts; uniformity was introduced, a new in- allowed only after the private schools had been 
terest in public education was awakened, approved by the school authorities 
and the new system virtually created was ac- In tin* (*arly fifties a stiong demand was made 
cepted by the legislature and the jieople, and by the churches, in a number of states, for a 
has continued and developed ever since The division of the school money, and in 1853 the 
influence of his work extended to every North- demand was made in Massachusetts Not 
ern state, and the period of his labors is known only was the demand refused, but the legisla- 
111 history as that of the great educational tures of 1854 and 1855 in succession approved 
revival. of an amendment to the state constitution 

In 1838 the first public normal schools in the forever prohibiting such a division of funds. 
United States were established, partly by the This was ratified at once by the people, and at 
legislature and partly by private support, the same time the daily reading of the English 
two being opened at Barre and Lexington in Bible in the schools, which up to this time had 
1839, and a third at Plymouth in 1840 In 1842 been voluntary, was made compulsory. Sub- 
these schools were definitely adopted by the sequent acts have so modified the law that the 
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children of parents who object may be exempted 
from attendance. 

The first superintendent of schools in Massa- 
chusetts was employed by Springfield m 1840; 
but it was not until after Boston, in 1861, 
employed a superintendent that supervision 
became an important feature of the school 
system of the state The commercial and 
manufacturing cities adopted the idea first, 
and from these centers it has extended to the 
whole state, — every child and teacher in the 
state now having the benefit of close and pro- 
fessional supervision In 1888 the union of 
towns to employ a superintendent of schools was 
authorized, and the plan of aiding small towns 
t-o employ a superintendent of schools was b(‘- 
gun, and in 1900 the formation of unions and 
the employment of a superintendent was made 
compulsory on all towns after July 1, 1902 
Aid was also given to the poorer unions for the 
salaries of their teachers, where a superintend- 
ent IS employed and receives state aid. 

The law of 1647 had required instruction in 
reading and writing, and to this the law of 
1789 had added English language, orthography, 
arithmetic, and decent behavior. In 1826 
geography was added, and in 1857 the history 
of the United States In 1858 drawing was 
made an optional subject, and in 1870 it was 
added to the list of regular studies In 1885 
instruction m temperance physiology and hy- 
giene was added to the list, and in 1908 instruc- 
tion as to tuberculosis and its prevention. 
In 1869 the consolidation of schools was author- 
ized, and much has been done since 1885 in 
this work In 1872 towns wore authorized 
to support free industrial schools, hut little 
was done in this direction until quite recently 
In 1878 towns were perinitt(‘d to furnish free 
textbooks and supplies to pujnls, and in 1884 
this was made a compulsory requirement In 

1898 school committees were authorized to 
pi’ovide evening lectures In 1894 every town 
of 20,000 inhabitants was lequired to provide 
instruction in manual training as a regular 
part of its course of instruction In the same 
year a law was passed providing for the inau- 
guration of a state system of examination and 
certification of teachers, but no appropriation 
to carry the law into effect was made, and after 
remaining a dead letter for a number of years, 
it was repealed In 1895 a high school tuition 
law was passed by which small towns were to 
be reimbursed for all or part of the tuition paid 
for the attendance of their pupils in other 
towns, and m 1898 the high school law was 
reenacted and made quite definite in the matter 
of its requirements on the towns. In 1898 
the term of school required of small towns 
was increased from six to eight months In 

1899 the support of vacation schools was author- 
ized. In 1906 the State Board of Education 
was directed to establish a state registry bureau 
for the employment of teachers Medical 
inspection, made permissive at first, was re- 


quired of cities and towns in 1906, the bill 
requiring the aiipointment of school physicians 
in each town or city, and making an annual 
examination of each school child compulsory. 
In 1908 an act was passed requiring all towns 
of over 10,000 inhabitants, not provided with 
proper playgrounds, to vote at the next elec- 
tion on the (juestion of providing such. One 
jilayground was required for the first 10,000 
inhabitants, and one for every additional 
20,000 Of the twenty-five cities voting, 
twenty-three accepted the law. In 1908 a 
law authorized cities and towns to estabhsh a 
jiension law 

In 1905, on the recommendation of Governor 
Douglas, a Commission on Technical and Indus- 
trial Education was appointed This commis- 
sion made a very valuable report in 1906, and 
among other things recommended the creation 
of a Commission on Industrial Education of five 
to consider and plan for a comprehensive 
a 3 ^stem of industrial and technical education 
for the state This was done, the commission 
being created for three years, and being inde- 
jiendent of the State Board of Education In 
1909 the legislature reconstructed the State 
Boaid of Education by abolishing both it and 
the Industrial Commission, and creating a new 
State Board of Education to consist of one 
member of the Industnal Commission, four 
memlx'iN of the old state board, and four 
additional members, all to be appointed by 
the Governor and to serve for three-year terms, 
after the first appointments, to secure a retir- 
ing one third each year The appointments 
were made during the eaily part of 1909, and 
the old State Board of Education, created in 
1887, gave way to a new and a somewhat simi- 
lar body, created to secure greater initiative 
and a more progr(‘ssive policy The old office 
of Secretary was abolished, and a Commis- 
sioner of Education was appointed instead 
This 18 the most important change made in 
the Massachusetts school system in decades 

Present School System — The new State 
Board of Education, created by the act of 
1909, appoints as its executive officer a Com- 
missioner of Elducation, and two Deputy 
Commissioners The Commissioner is appointed 
for five-year terms, but may be removed from 
office at any time by a two-thirds vote of the 
Board The board is free to go anywhere to 
secure these men 

The State Board of Education acts as a 
trustee for any funds created or donated for 
educational purposes; has control of the dis- 
tribution of the income from the school fund 
to the towns, subject to the authority of the 
legislature; has charge and supervision of the 
normal schools of the state, acting as a board 
of regents, or trustees, for the ten schools; 
prescribes the form of all census returns, regis- 
ters, and reports; requires all public schools, 
and all private schools, reform schools, and 
almshouses to report to it in full each year as 
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to thoir work and finances; has cliaige of the 
education of tiio deaf and blind of the state in 
institutions, since 1906 has conducted a teach- 
ers' registry bureau, arranges for teachers’ 
institutes, and grants state aid to those prop- 
erly organized, approves (certificates) supei- 
intendents of schools for such supervisory 
unions as receive state aid, and may form and 
readjust such unions so as to provide supervi- 
sion for stranded towns Succeeding to th(‘ 
powers of the Industrial Commission, it will 
have power to investigate the need foi and 
to extend industrial education, to provide 
lectures on the subject, to visit and report on 
all such schools; to initiate and superintend 
the establishment and maintenance of such 
schools, with the coopeiation and consent of 
the municipality involved, and to expend 
all state money appropriated for the pur- 
pose of aiding such schools The board is 
required to make a detailed annual report to 
the legislature, showing th(‘ condition of edu- 
cation in the state and the woik done by it and 
its executive officers The seventy-five annual 
nqiorts so fai made by the board aie of very 
great value, and might serve* as models foi 
ot.her states The board possesses little leal 
power or autlionty, and most of its acts m the 
past have b(*en performed through its secretaiy, 
or its agents This will doubtless continue 
to be the case witli the new board and its 
commissioners 

Each city and town has control of the schools 
within its lioundarics (fities, I'xcept as ])ro- 
vided in their charters, operate under the gen- 
eral school law A school committee*, elected 
by the city or town, has chaige of the schools 
in each A number of cities operate under 
special charters or laws, and have different 
forms of organization, but all conform to the 
general scliool law in most particulars (Sec* 
articles on Boston, Cambridge ) Eacdi citv 
or town IS free to outline and prescribe its own 
studies, there being no state course of study or 
state requirements beyond the list of statutory 
school subjects and certain requirements as to 
types of schools which must be maintained by 
the larger towns Each citv or town of 10, 000 
inhabitants must provide evening schools for 
the instruction of those over fourteen yeais of 
age, every city or town of 20,000 inhabitants 
must provide instruction in manual training, 
as a part of its elementary and high school 
courses, every city and town of 50,000 inhabit- 
ants must provide an evening high school, 
if there are fifty children over fourteen years of 
age desiring to attend; every town of 500 
families must maintain a four years’ high school 
for forty weeks each year, and every town of 
less than 500 families must either maintain such 
a school or provide free tuition in the high 
school of some neighboring town. Other cities 
and towns may provide such instruction, and 
any town may provide playgrounds, vacation 
schools, evening schools, evening lectures, 


kindergartens, and instruction in agriculture, 
sewing, and cooking 

Each town school committee is to have full 
charge of the schools under its jurisdiction; 
must appoint a secretary, selects and examines 
teachers for the schools, but may accept Massa- 
chusetts state normal school diplomas in 
lieu of an examination, may dismiss teachers, 
as it deems best, and, aftei one year of service 
in th(* citv 01 town, may employ them at its 
pleasuH*, may consolidati* the schools and 
transport the pupils at public expense, must 
prescribe the course of study and the text- 
books to be used and must furnish textbooks 
and supplies free to all pupils in all the schools; 
may supervise and contiol all athletic organiza- 
tions in connection with the scliools, and may 
employ a superintendent of schools Two or 
more towns may unite to form a supervisory 
union and employ a superintendent, for one-yeai 
terms If such a union raised $750 above the 
average paid during the past three years foi the 
salary of tlie superintendent, the state will grant 
an additional $750 for the same puipose, and in 
addition $500 to increase the salaries of the 
teacliers within the union Towns having a 
valuation of over $2,500,000 cannot share in 
thes(* benefits Such unions must last at least 
thr(‘(* years, and at the time of formation the 
aggregate number of teachers should not be less 
than twenty-five noi nion* than fifty 

Every town must pi ovule a sufficient number 
of schoolhous(*s, and foi failure to do so a fine 
of from $500 to $1000 may lx* exacted, and if 
a town fails oi r(*fuses to raisi* money foi the 
support of schools it may be fined twice the 
highest amount ev(*i before raised for schools 
Three fourths of such fines shall go to the town 
paving it, to be used for schools, while the le- 
niaining one fourth is to be forfeited to the 
county and to be used for county purposes All 
teachers must keep a state school register, and 
the secn*tarv of eacdi school committee must 
make the pioper returns, including a school 
census of all children five to fifteen years of age, 
and towns failing to report may be fined from 
10 per cent to 100 ])er cent of their shaie in the 
school fund, oi, if not entitled to a share of tin* 
school fund, may be fined $200, the income from 
such fines to be added to the principal of the 
state school fund 

All schools must be kept equally open to all 
children, without reference to race, color, or 
religion Vaccination must be insisted upon 
by the towns Eveiy city or town must ap- 
point one or more physicians for medical inspec- 
tion, and provide them with proper facilities 
for their work Pupils, janitors, teachers, and 
buildings must be examined. In cities this 
may be done by the Board of Health. Sick 
children must be sent home, and both the 
parents afid the Board of Health notified 
Tests of sight and hearing must be made 
at least once each year, the State Board of 
Health prescribing the nature of the tests and 
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fiirmshmg the material for th(' tests to tlie 
teachers. 

The Massachusetts system of school inanagt*- 
ment is peculiar amorie; the states Much is 
left to the towns, ana little has been given 
to the central authority Only within recent 
years has the state shown a tendency to increase 
the power of the central authority and to make 
prescriptions in its laws The state oversight 
has been that of advice rather than direction, 
suggestion rather than compulsion School 
legislation in Massachusetts has been chai- 
acterized by an exceeding tenderness for the 
feelings of the towns, and the intense individual- 
ity of the towns and cities has been unduly 
considered and respected As a result a 
diversity of practices is still retained, such as 
varying fiscal years, and different methods of 
calculating the cost of the schools, such as 
would not be permitted in any state west of 
the Alleghany Mountains Nearly all progres- 
sive legislation has had to go through certain 
stages in its evolution The first has been the 
permissive, or voluntary stage, marked by an 
adoption of the measure by the more progres- 
sive cities and towns, and a determined resist- 
ance to it by a residue of rather unyielding 
conservatism. Finally, after a long and rather 
slow process of education, the legislature has 
been induced to order the resisting towns to 
comply This is in part made necessary by 
the peculiar methods of school support in use 
in the state Not, for example, until all but 
forty-seven towns had voluntanly extended then- 
schools to eight, nine, and ten months, did the 
legislature pass the eight-month school bill 
Not until all but thirty-nine towns had volunta- 
rily abandoned the district system, did the legis- 
lature finally abolish it Educational progress 
in Massachusetts is a process of the education 
of the people, results are reached somewhat 
slowly, but they are likely to be permanent when 
finally attained 

School Support — The state school fund, 
created in 1834, has been slowly increased until 
it reached the sum of $5,000,000 in 1908 In 
1894, when the principal of the fund was 
$3,770,548, the legislature directed that $100,000 
be added from the general treasury each year 
until the fund reached $5,000,000 Being one 
of the original states, Massachusetts never 
received any school lands from (kingress, and 
the Surplus Revenue of 1837 given to it was 
spent for general purposes by the state The 
income from the present fund, which is about 
$220,000 at present each year, is distributed 
only to the smaller and poorer towns, all towns 
having an assessed valuation of over $2,500,000 
being deprived of any share in the fund. The 
basis of distribution is a combined and a 
sliding one, varying with both the assessed 
wealth of the town and the perceiltage of the 
town’s taxes spent for schools The state also 
makes certain small appropriations for super- 
intendents’ salaries (mentioned above), and 


foi high school tuition and teachers’ institutes. 
All of these, together with the income from the 
state school fund, constitute 2.18 per cent of the 
total expense for education in the state Cer- 
tain local funds, tuition charges, and gifts 
constituted 3 43 per cent more, and the re- 
mainder, 94 39 per cent, comes from local taxa- 
tion. In the cities and the larger towns, the 
entire income for schools comes from local taxa- 
tion alone Massachusetts stands almost alone 
in this particular, and the burden of local taxa- 
tion and the resulting school facilities provided 
exhibit very great inequalities What some 
towns can provide with ease, others can provide 
only with the greatest effort, and still others 
cannot provide at all and never will be able to 
provide 

The total amount expended for education 
during the last year for which reports are avail- 
able (1910) was approximately $20,000,000 
Based on the total population of the state, this 
was equal to a per capita expenditure of about 
$6 a year as against $5 54 for the North At- 
lantic division, and $4 27 for the country as a 
whole 

Educational Conditions — Of the popula- 
tion of 1910, 98 8 per cent were white, and but 
1 2 per cent colored , 69 8 per cent were native 
born, and 30 2 per cent foreign born; 22 2 
per cent were estimated as being between the 
ages of five and eighteen , and but 48 7 per cent 
were males While the population averaged 
over the state is dense (418 8 per square mile), 
mapy towns have but a small population 
Only 7 2 per cent of the total population live 
in country districts, and 80 per cent live in 
cities of 8000 or over The state is essentially 
a commercial and a manufacturing state, with 
many important manufacturing towns 

In material conditions the schools of the state 
make an excellent showing Most of the city 
school buildings are among the best of their 
kind, and the average value of all the school 
buildings of the state was a little over $15,000 
in 1910 Of the total expenditures each year 
for education, only about 60 per cent is spent 
for salaries, about 21 per cent being spent for 
new and better school buildings. 

In instruction the schools offer much that is 
commendable Manual training is taught in 
all but the smaller towns Domestic science is 
to be found in the curriculum of most of the 
cities and many of the towns Agricultural 
instruction is offered in a few places. Draw- 
ing, long a required subject, has been carefully 
supervised by the state since 1871, and excel- 
lent work has been done in the subject. Text- 
books and supplies are furnished free in all 
schools Medical inspection is general Kin- 
dergartens, evening high schools, evening draw- 
ing and technical schools, public playgrounds, 
and vacation schools are maintained by the 
larger cities and towns A few industrial 
schools have also been established recently. 

The state presents many educational inequal- 
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ities, due to the great inequalities of the towns 
in taxing power In some of the smaller 
and poorer towns the schools naturally are far 
below the standard of the schools elsewhere in 
the state, and below what schools anywhere 
ought to be. As some of the towns are stead- 
ily growing poorer while the cost of education is 
constantly increasing, this will always be so 
so long as the state insists on each town carry- 
ing so largely the burden of local support 
While the enlarged school fund has been of 
much service to the poor towns, there is still 
need of further aid looking toward a much 
greater equalization of the burdens and the 
advantages of education As it is to-day, 
good schools not infrequently go with the 
lighter tax and poor schools with the heavier 
tax 

The average length of term provided in Mas- 
sachusetts was 170 days in 1910, and in but a 
very few cases fell below 160 days The larger 
towns and cities provide approximately 200 
days of school In the matter of school attend- 
ance the state is very strict Every child 
seven to fourteen years of age, and every child 
under sixteen years of age who cannot read and 
write, must attend some school, taught in the 
English language, every day it is in session If 
the child IS absent five days in six months, 
without proper excuse, parents may be fined 
$20 A private school may be approved for 
attendance only if it teaches all of the required 
studies and in the English language, and if the 
school committee is satisfied that it is as thor- 
ough and efficient as the public school -The 
ba(l physical condition of the child is not ac- 
cepted as an excuse, unless effoits are being 
made or have been made to cure the child 
Every town and city must appoint truant 
officers, though two or more towns may unite 
in making such an appointment Thes(* offi- 
cers may apprehend children without a warrant, 
and take them to school Each county, either 
by itself or in union with anoth(‘r county, is 
required to maintain a County Training (Tru- 
ant) School, for the confinement of habitual 
truants, absentees, and school offenders Vi- 
cious inmates may be sent to the Lvman School 
for boys, if under fifteen, or to the Massachu- 
setts Reformatory for boys, if over fifteen 
Girls may be sent to the State Industrial School 
for Girls Parents, if able, may be compelled 
to pay for the support of such children while 
in the schools 

The state is equally vigilant in the matter 
of child labor No child under fourteen can be 
employed in any kind of labor during the hours 
that the public schools are in session, nor at 
other times before 6 am or after 7 pm Satur- 
day work in mercantile establishments is al- 
lowed No child under sixteen can be em- 
ployed without a work certificate, to be issued 
by the school authorities, and only to the proper 
persons To be eligible, all such persons under 
the age of sixteen must be able to read and 


write the English language, the standard for 
this test being that of admission to the fourth 
grade of the public schools Every factory 
employing such children must keep the work 
certificates on file and keep a list of such 
children posted in the factory Factory in- 
spectors and truant officers are to seek out all 
cases of illegal employment and good fines are 
inflicted for violation of the law All illiterate 
minors over sixteen must attend evening 
schools, and a record of attendance must be 
filed each week with the employer Towns 
may license bootblacks and other occupations 
in which minors engage, and may control the 
admission of children to jilaces of amqscment. 
These laws have been made necessary by the 
great influx of uneducated foreigners into the 
mill towns and manufacturing cities of the state 
The illiteracy among the native whites was but 
0 8 per cent in 1910, but among the foreign 
whites it was 14 6 per cent, while for the state 
as a whole the average was 5 9 per cent 

The develojiment of the private and paio- 
chial school in Massachusetts has been one of 
the marked features of the school work of the 
state during recent years Nowhere are the 
parochial schools better organized or strongei 
than in southern New England, and the Roman 
Catholic Church has there made a strong effort 
to gather the children of the foreign immigrants 
into its parochial schools, so long as it is able to 
provide for them The fact that Massachu- 
setts has better attendance laws than most 
states, and insists upon all schools being taught 
in the English language, and upon private 
schools being as good as public schools, is 
largelv because of this condition. 

Teachers and Training — The state em- 
ployed 15,278 teachers in 1910, 92 3 per cent 
of whom were women Of this number, 13 7 
per cent were graduates of colleges, and 50 4 
per cent were graduates of normal schools 
Of the total number of teachers employed, 14 3 
per cent were in high schools, and 9 7 jier cent 
in evening schools 

The certification of teachers is still in the 
hands of the town school committees, except 
that the legislature of 1911 provided for the 
certification of teachers in slate-aided high 
schools by the Stale Board of Education. In 
the larger cities and in some of the towns, this 
IS done in a very satisfactory manner, in many 
towns il is done only indifferently, and, in a 
few towns, according to reports made in recent 
years, the examination of teachers is conducted 
in a very perfunctory manner or neglected 
entirely The law demands that the school 
committee shall require full and satisfactory 
evidence ” of the moral character of teachers, 
and “ shall ascertain, bv personal examination, 
their qualifications for teaching and their ca- 
pacity for the government of schools ’’ Mas- 
sachusetts normal school diplomas may be 
accepted in place of an examination The law 
is so lax that the way is open for any form of 
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abuse, and no general ceilification standards 
are possible under it. Only in the larger cities 
and towns do any real standards exist No 
other form of certificates are issued, except by 
the larger cities, and no provisions exist in the 
law for the recognition of any form of certifi- 
cation from outside the state 

The state maintains nine normal schools, 
as follows. Bridgewater, Fitchburg, P>aming- 
ham (formerly at Lexington), Hyannis, Lowell, 
North Adams, Salem, Westfield (formerly at 
Barre), and Worcester In addition, the state 
also maintains the Boston Normal Art School 
The cities of Boston and Lowell also maintain 
city normal schools All of these schools rest 
upon the high schools in the matter of admis- 
sion requirements. 

Secondary Education — There were 230 
jiuhlic high schools m the state in 1910, em- 
ploying 2210 teachers and enrolling about 
55,000 students Boston maintains fourteen 
day and six evening high schools, and Boston, 
Cambridge, and Springfield maintain technical 
high schools in addition to the regular type of 
high schools Besides the public high schools, 
there were ninety-one private high schools 
employing 725 teachers and enrolling approxi- 
mately 6400 students 

All cities and towns of 500 families are re- 
quired to maintain a high school, and all towns 
of loss than 500 families are required to provide 
high school tuition for their pupils in neighbor- 
ing high schools If the valuation of the town 
IS less than $750,000, the state reimburses the 
town for all of the tuition paid; and, if over 
$750,000, the state pays one half In 1910 the 
state granted aid to ninety-seven towns for 
1114 pupils, at a total cost of $38,808 43 If 
any town of less than 500 families maintains a 
high school, the state grants it $500 in aid 
(forty-four towns in 1908) All high schools 
must have a four-year course, and be main- 
tained forty weeks each year Two adjacent 
towns, each having less than 500 families, may 
vote to unite to form a union high school. 


The work done in the high schools of the state 
IS of good grade, and the standards maintained 
by the Massachusetts colleges insure a good 
quality of work along traditional lines. 

Higher and TechScal Work — The Massa- 
chusetts Agncultural College, at Amherst, 
opened in 1867, is the only institution of 
higher learning maintained by the state. It 
offers courses only in agriculture, and enrolls 
about 250 students, practically all men. There 
has been agitation in Massachusetts within 
recent years looking toward the establish- 
ment of a state university, but the large cost 
seems to be a strong factor against the plan. 
For some years the state has provided forty 
scholarships for boys in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and a like number 
in the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and 
an alternative proposition has been made to 
increase these So great has been the demand 
for these scholarships that the state has for 
a number of years divided most of them 
into half scholarships, and the number has been 
increased recently The legislature of 1911 
voted $100,000 annually for ten years to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
return for free scholarships Harv^ard Univer- 
sity was originally founded by the colony, and 
for 150 yeais was, in part, supported by it, but 
it 18 no longer connected with the state Until 
after the Re\olution, money for the salaries of 
the faculty was voted annually by the General 
Court, and the election of president and pro- 
fessors was under its jurisdiction, and until 
1865 the chief officeis of the commonwealth 
were members of the governing board of the 
university Since 1865 all connection with 
the state has been severed The State Board 
of Education was instructed by the legislature 
in 191 1 to consider the whole question of state- 
aided higher education, and to report its find- 
ings at a subsequent session. 

The different institutions of higher learning 
in the state, not including strictly professionsu 
schools, are — 


Institution 

Location 

Openbu 

Control 

Fob 

Harvard University 

Cambridge 

1638 

Nonseet 

Men 

Williams (yollege 

Amherst Oillego 

Williamstown 

1793 

Nonsect 

Men 

Amherst 

1821 

Nonseet 

Men 

Mount Holvoke College 

South Hadley 

1837 

Nonsect 

Women 

College of the Holy Cross 

Worcester 

1843 

KC 

Men 

Lasell Seminary 

Auburndale 

1851 

Nonseet 

Women 

Tufts College 

Massaehusetts Institute of 

Tufts College 

1854 

Nonsect 

Both sexes 

Technology 

Massachusetts Agricultu- 

Boston 

1865 

Nonsect 

Both sexes 

ral College . 

Worcester Polytechnic In- 

Amherst 

1867 

State 

Both sexes 

stitute 

Worcester 

1868 

Nonsect. 

Men 

Boston University . . 

Boston 

1873 

M E 

Both sexes 

Smith College .... 

Northampton 

1875 

Nonseet 

Women 

Wellesley College 

Wellesley 

1875 

Nonsect 

Women 

Radcliffe College . 

Cambridge 

1879 

Nonsect 

Women 

Clark University . . 

Worcester 

1889 

Nonseet. 

Both sexes 

Simmons College 

1 

Boston 

1902 

Nonsect 

Both sexes 
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Special Institutions — The eoiiiirionweaith 
provides for the education of children whose 
physical or mental defects forbid their attend- 
ance upon the public day schools, by giving 
the Governor power, on the recommendation of 
the State Board of Education, to place all such 
defective children in special institutions and 
to pay part or all of the expense of their main- 
tenance and instruction Such children are 
under the care of the State Board of Education 
until discharged. The institutions approved 
are : — 

The American School for the Deaf, at Hartford, Con- 
necticut 

♦The Clark School for the Deaf, at Northampton 
The Horace Mann School for the Deaf, at Boston 
The Sarah Fuller Home for Little Deaf Children, at 
Medford 

* The New EiiKland Industrial School for Deaf Mutes, at 

Beverly 

The Boston School for the Deaf, at Randolph 

* The Perkins Institute and Massachusetts School for 

the Blind, at Boston 

* The Massachusetts School for the Feeble Minded, at 

Waltham 

The Boston Nursery for Blind Babies, at Roxbury 
(Those prefixed by * are maintained by the state ) 

The state also maintains an Industrial School 
for Girls, at Lancastei, the Lyman Industrial 
School for Boys, at Westboro, and a Reformatory 
School for Boys at Shirley. The state also assists 
in the maintenance of large and well equipped 
textile schools at New Bedford and Lowell, and 
the law creating the Industrial Cominihsion in 
1906 provided for state aid to any town or 
towns of from one fifth to one half of the total 
cost of maintenance for industrial schools for 
the instruction of children over fourteen years 
of age in the principles of agriculture and do- 
mestic and mechanical arts The law also pro- 
vides for a Board of Commissioners of thiec, to 
be appointed by the Governor, who are to main- 
tain, from state a})proi)riations, the Massa- 
chusetts Nautical Training School, to pro- 
vide a ship and all necessary books and 
materials, and to arrange for a six months’ 
cruise each year in or near Boston Bay 

E.> C. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER.— See Jour- 
nalism, Educational 

MASTER or MAGISTER — The word 
appears to mean nothing more than chief 
(Magis-ter), and the original sense of the word 
appears to be best preserved in sucli phrases 
as master-cook,” ‘‘ master-mason,” and the 
like Perhaps its cailiest use is in the title 
of the Magister eqmtum, or “ master of the 
horse,” the chief of the cavalry, appointed by 
the Roman dictator as magiUer papule ^r chief 
of the whole people In this sense it was 
always used as it is used to-day. 

But already in classical times it had ac- 
quired a special connotation as meaning 
schoolmaster or teacher. Cicero in the De 
Orntore not only speaks of masters simphciier — 
to mean teachers of boys, but also uses the 
medieval sounding phrase “ masters of the 
liberal arts ” Juvenal uses lud'i magister and 
magister as equivalent terms In medieval 
times this became its general and almost 
exclusive use, and from this use it had devel- 
oped into a title of honor, which has now 
become our universal “mister” so universal 
that there is no one probably to whom it is 
not applied, except to a criminal in the dock 
Alcuin in his poem, c 770, On the Bishops and 
Saints of the Church of York, in his catalogue 
of the Library speaks of ‘‘ Beda magister,” 
“ Beda the master,” or “ Master Bede,” as if 
it was as much his recognized title, derived 
from his office of teaching the young monks, 
as in later days the “ Venerable Bede,” became 
Alcuin also describes his own master Albert 
as having been made proclaimed “ mastei in 
the citv,” when he was made master of the 
school of York Jt is probably from the 
date of the rise of universities at the end of 
the eleventh and the early part of the twelfth 
centuries, from c 1090 and perhaps first in 
connection with the Doctor of Laws at Bologna 
that the term Magister becomes used as a 
regular title ; Magister Inerius, Magister Abc- 
lardiis It then became restricted, and from 
being used of any who taught school came to 
mean one who had taught school at one of the 
Studia generalia, a regent master of the schools 
of a university. At Bologna, however, the 
title “ master,” which was exactly equivalent 
to “ doctor ” or teacher, — Alcuin describes 
Egbert of York when teaching the school as 
Egregius doctor, — was dropped in the faculty 
of law for that of doctor At Pans and Oxford, 
too, the title of “ doctor,” began to be more 
usually restricted to the theological masters, 
and at Salerno and elsewhere to the medical 
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masters, by whom it has now in common par- 
lance been almost entirely annexed. But in 
theory always there was no distinction, and the 
Master of Arts was the teacher and held the 
highest degree in his faculty as much as the 
Doctor of Theology in his But as it became 
usual and eventually necessary to take the 
course in arts and become a regent master of 
arts before passing on to the faculty of theology, 
which was the mistress of all the sciences, it 
came about that in later days doctor was 
esteemed as a higher title 

Perhaps the most curious thing about it was 
that the title of magister among the ecclesias- 
tics completely eclipsed the title of dominus, 
or lord, so that eventually those who had not 

risen to the height of the mastership,^’ but 
liad stopped short as bachelors, — at first a kind 
of pupil teachers, a sort of apprentices in the 
arts and the art of teaching, — became known 
as Domini in distinction from those who had be- 
come regent masters; and shared the title with 
the inferior clergy ” who had never been to 
the University at all, and the lay lords of 
manors and of Parliament The height of 
the title of master was perhaps reached 
when it was bestowed upon the simple layman, 
Thomas Cromwell, when he was Privy Seal, 
and Prime Minist(*r ” in the State and wielded, 
as Vicar-General of Henry VIII, papal powers 
in the Church; in contrast with William of 
Wykeham, who, when he occupied a similar 
position under Edward III, is called by Froissart 
simply “ Dommus,” '‘SirWiccan” Its grad- 
ual spread to every one of any position at all 
was due to the rise of the middle classes and the 
increase in the numbers of the peerage, to the 
invention of the order of baronets by James I, 
and the increase of the knighthood A. F. L 

The general usage was transferred to the 
American colonies, where the term was applied 
to both Latin grammar and elementary school 
teachers, the former at first termed masters and 
the latter school masters, though the distinction 
was not clear nor the usage fixed. 

See Degrees, Teaching as a Profession; 
Universities 

MATERIALISM — The theory that matter 
is the sole ultimate existence, and that all 
mental phenomena are in reality effects of 
matter, so that, if our knowledge of matter 
were complete, we could deduce from its laws 
and conditions so-called mental phenomena 
with the same certainty as phenomena of heat 
or electricity The atomic school of antiquity 
represented by Demoentus and Leucippus is 
generally regarded as the founder of philosophic 
materialism These tenets were taken up by 
the Epicureans and find a classic expression m 
the De Rerum Naiura of Lucretius The athe- 
istic character of this school brought material- 
ism into ill repute, and among the many heresies 
of the Middle Ages few are frankly materialistic 
in character The Epicureans, however, de- 


fended the liberty of the will, as they found it 
necessary to introduce chance and spontaneous 
variation of direction of motion into matter 
Some of the modern materialists have been 
strong theists, as Joseph Priestley {q.v.). 

The modern interest in the problem of knowl- 
edge and in consciousness (see Idealism) has 
tended to reduce the importance of materialism, 
if not actually to eliminate it The objective 
idealist has claimed that matter ” itself is 
ultimately but a ‘‘ category ” of thought or 
spirit m its determination of an objectively 
knowable world Subjective idealists have 
claimed that conscious facts are the only ones 
directly known, and that “ matter ” is at most 
but a dubious inference from mental phenom- 
ena Others have claimed that the principles 
of the conservation of energy contradict ma- 
terialism, since the circuit of tiansformations 
of energy is complete on the physical side alone 
The seeming dejiendence of mental phenomena 
upon brain changes is in reality but the con- 
comitance of two independent senes — a doc- 
trine that under the name of Parallelism iqv), 
has given a turn to the Leibmtzian conception 
of Preestabhshed Harmony which has been 
very popular Others, like Spencer and Hux- 
ley, have held that from one point of view 
mental phenomena are resolvable into physical; 
from another, physical into mental Hence, 
the conclusion that both series are but sym- 
bolic manifestations of some ultimate unknown 
and unknowable reality Even those writers, 
who, like Haeckel, have more openly main- 
tained a materialistic monism, have generally 
endowed matter ” with some primitive in- 
choate psychical impulses and feelings and have 
thus approximated panpsychism or the doc- 
tnne that the world and mind are both arrange- 
ments of a more basic “ mind stuff ” J D 
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MATERNITY. — Sec Parenthood, Educa- 
tion FOR 

MATHEMATICS — Attempts to define so 
broad a subject as mathematics have not been 
very successful Benjamin Peirce, one of the 
best of the American-trained mathematicians, 
said that mathematics is the science that 
draws necessary conclusions ” Such a defi- 
nition trespasses upon the domain of logic, 
but there are many who would relate logic 
and mathematics, as sciences, more closely than 
is commonly done Professor B6cher has sug- 
gested a basis of definition* We may seek 
some hidden resemblance in the various objects 
of mathematical investigation, and, having 
found an aspect common to them all, we may 
fix on this as the one true object of mathe- 
matical study. Or we may abandon the 
attempt to characterize mathematics by means 
of its object}^ of study^ and seek m its methods 
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its distinguishing charactoiistic Finally there 
is the possibility of combining these two points 
of view ” When, however, we attempt to 
define the science with respect to its objects, 
we are confronted by so many difhculties that 
there seems but littie hop(‘ of success There 
seems more chance of favorable results in 
attempting to define the science by means of 
methods, and numerous efforts in this diiection 
have been made Professoi .1 W Young has 
recently suggested the defining of abstract 
mathematical system ” as a systiun of symbols 
devoid of content except such as is implied in 
the assumptions concerning them, and then 
saying that “ mathematics as a whole might 
then be defined as consisting of all such abstract 
mathematical systems together with all their 
(joncrete applications These attempts at defin- 
ing the science serve at least to show the broad- 
ening of the subject from centurv to century 

With this broadening of the science itself 
has come not merely the difficulty of d(*finition, 
but also the difficulty of stating m concise terms 
the certain reasons for studying the subject 
We may set forth certain reasons for studying 
this phase or that, but for studying a science 
that IS so broad that we can haidly define it, 
and so far-reaching in its applications, it is 
manifestly well-nigh impossible 

In the elementary portions of the geneial 
held it is possible to assign some reasons for 
studying the science Among these, utility 
stands out prominently, and indeed there aie 
few parts of mathematics that have not verv 
definite applications to some other line of sci- 
ence or to some of the arts Not only is there 
the definite application of the present to be 
considered, but there is potential applu;ation 
Vo one thought when complex numbers were 
first suggested that they would in our day play 
a part in the theory of electricity, for example, 
nor did the Egyptians and Greeks see in their 
shadow reckoning the forerunner of the trigo- 
nometry that uses the slide rule and logarithms 
in its computations, as at present Certain 
of the reasons for the study of mathematics aic 
set forth under the various branches considered 
in this work 

There is no well-defined basis for the satis- 
factory classification of the branchi's of math(‘- 
inatics Indeed, the modern tendency is 
toward the uniting of these branches ratlu'r 
than their differentiation In element aiy 
mathematics this tendency shows itself in the 
use of the simple equation and the introduction 
of mensuration in arithmetic, in the use of the 
facts of mensuration thus learned in algebra, 
in the use of algebra in the elementary course 
in geometry; and in the use of both algebra 
and geometry to a greater extent than formerly 
m trigonometry Many would like to see the 
union of elementar}’^ mathematics mad(* still 
more close, and it is probable that tin' intei- 
lelation of algebra and g(‘ome(iv will become 
more and mon' jiionouncini 1). E S 


For a further study of the subject see the 
articles on the various branches of mathematics, 
including Algebra, Analytic Geometry, 
Arithmetic, Calculus, Elementary Math- 
ematics, Function, Geometry, Trigonom- 
etry 

MATHEMATICS, HISTORY OF — Sec 

Algebra, Analytic Geometry, Arithme- 
tic, Calculus, Computus, Conics, Frac- 
tions, Geometry, Notation, Projective 
Geometry, Trigonometry 

MATHEMATICS, LABORATORY METH 
ODSIN - At various times it has been sought 
to present elementary mathematics somewhat 
after the laboratory method of the natural and 
physical sciences The movement has been 
fostered by those who see in algebra and geom- 
etry a powerful adjunct to physics, as well 
as by those who wish to make mathematics as 
concrete as possible Within reasonable limits 
the spirit of such a movement is one that is 
approved by many teachers Whenever it is 
possible* to show the concrete applications ot 
mathematics in such a way that the interest 
aroused thereby outweighs the loss in the* 
theory that is occasioned by the time expended, 
the result is salutary There have, however, 
been extremists who have abused the spirit 
of the movement, and have gone to the labora- 
toiy to illustrate, by tedious means, principles 
that arc substantially axiomatic to the normal 
mind, thus sacrificing valuable time and even 
dulling the interest This is seen in the labori- 
ous devices often employed for explaining the 
axioms of algebra, when a ruler balanced on 
a book answers the purposes much bettei 
It is also seen in the great expenditure of time 
sometimes involved in graphic work that has 
little bearing upon the subject in hand, and 
particular!}^ in the tendency that is sometimes 
observed to turn the class in mathematics into 
one in mechanics oi general physics 

The result of the efforts has been valuable in 
the industrial schools, where the aim is not 
mathematics as a science, but the study of the 
relatively few types of application that aie 
needed in the lower lines of mechanical work 
Here the laboiatory, with its practical measure- 
ments, its making of working drawings, and its 
use of such instruments as the slide rule, has 
a definite place In the non-techmcal high 
school the spirit of the laboratory may profit- 
ably show itself in the use of concrete illus- 
trations whenever such use elucidates the 
mathematical processes, and in making the sub- 
ject as real as possible But to devote any con- 
siderable amount of time to this effort has not, 
in general, been thought wise. There is a large 
field of pure mathematics that is and should be 
developed for its own sake, just as literature is 
d(*veloped, and it would be unfortunate to 
neglect this for the benefit of those who are 
abnoimall} unable to appreciate it 
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The equipment for laboratory work includes 
drawing boards and instruments for graphic 
illustration and for the making of working 
drawings; the slide rule, logarithmic tables, 
and, if possible, one of the more (‘laborate 
forms of computing machines, measuring 
instruments, including cahpeis, scales foi 
weight, diagonal scales, steel tapes, and units of 
capacity, in both the common and inetiic sys- 
tems; sets of geometric solids, a transit and 
surveying rods, a blackboard ruled lor co- 
ordinate graphs, a spherical blackboaid, and 
similar material Indeed, a considerable 
amount of this material should find place in 
every high school, even where the narrow type 
of laboratory work is introduced D E S. 

MATHER, INCREASE (1639-1723) —Sixth 
president of Harvard College He was grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1656, and subsequently 
studied at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
took his A M degree in 1658 Returning to 
Amenca in 1661 he became pastor of a church in 
Boston He became a stirnng figure in the life 
of the colony, opposed the aggressions of King 
Charles II, and in 1688 was sent to England 
to procure redress of the grievances of the 
colony He was acting president of Harvard 
in 1681 (after the death of President Oakes), but 
h(' declined at that time to become the perma- 
nent head of the institution He succeeded 
President Rogers as president of Harvard on 
.lune 11, 1685, and held the post until Sept 6, 
1701 Through his efforts the college was 
authorized to create bachelors and doctors of 
theology. As president he was careful not 
only to give the students direction in their 
literary pursuits, but also to impart to them 
religious instruction He frequently called 
them one by one into the library, and there, 
with the affection of a parent and the fidelity 
of a minister of the gospel, he would confei with 
them respecting the salvation of their souls ” 
It was largely through the efforts of Mather 
that the Presbytenan and Congregationalist 
bodies in New England were united His 
writings include a lustory of the troubles of 
the English settlers with the Indians, and 
numerous religious works W S M 

See Harvard University. 

MATHEWS, JAMES MACFARLANE 

(1785-1870) — First chancellor of New York 
University He was graduated fiom Union 
Colleg(‘ in 1803, engaged in th(' work of the 
ministry, and was one of the leaders in the 
organization of New York University (then 
University of the City of New York) and its 
first president (1830-1838) . He was the author 
of works on religion and travel. W. S. M. 

MATURITY TESTS — The difference be- 
tween a child’s general physiological develop- 
ment and his mental development has been 
emphasized by calling attention to the fact 


that the child’s mental age may be different 
from his physiological age. In an extreme case 
an imbecile may be twelve years of age and yet 
have the mental development of a child of two 
years of age In order to ascertain the degree 
ot mental maturity which a child has attained, 
senes of tests may be applied to discover his 
relative ability in visual recognition, in lam 
guage, in imagination, in power to deal with 
numbers, etc C. H J. 

See Growth; Tests, Psychophysical. 

MAUGER, CLAUDIUS (^. 1650). — Teacher 
of French in London, a native of Blois, who had 
left France on account of religious persecution. 
He was apparently a teacher in France before 
he came to England, and obtained a living in 
London by private and school teaching, par- 
ticularly in the girls’ school of Mrs Margaret 
Kelvert In 1652 he published the True Ad- 
vancement of the French Tongue^ and in 1656 
he issued the second edition of a French Gram- 
mar, in which a Latin as well as an English 
version is given, tliat points to the probability 
that the fust edition was a French-Latin work 
published in France with the English added 
foi the second edition as published in London. 

See Modern Languages in the Schools 

MAURICE, JOHN FREDERICK DENISON 

(1805-1872) — Divine and educational re- 
former, born at Normanston, near Lowestoft, 
England, the fifth child of Michael Maurice, 
who at the time of his son’s birth was educating 
private pupils at Normanston Manoi House 
F redenck was educated by his father in Puntaii 
principles He was a precocious child In- 
tended by his father for the Unitarian ministry, 
h(‘ revolted against Unitanamsm and the nar- 
row outlook of English nonconfoiinist circles 
in his time With a view to becoming a bar- 
rister he entered Trinity (Allege, Cambridge, 
in 1823, that university being chosen as it 
imposed no religious test upon students at ma- 
triculation At Cambridge, Maunce was one 
of the founders of the Apostles’ C3ub, and 
became an intimate friend of John Sterling 
Whih' still at Cambridge he was coeditor of 
the Metropolitan Quarterly Magazine, in which 
he declared his admiration for Coleridge and 
attacked Bent ham In 1828 he joined the 
debating socudv founded by John Stuart Mill, 
MacCulloch, Chailes Austin, Romilly, and 
others, and is mentioned by J S Mill {Auto- 
biography, p 128) as a Colcridgian, and, with 
Sterling, representative of ‘'a second Liberal, 
and even Radical, Party, on totally different 
grounds from Benthamism and vehemently 
opposed to it, bringing into these discussions 
the general doctrines and modes of thought of 
the European reaction against the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century ” This became Mau- 
rice’s habitual standpoint. He was opposed 
both to the Benthamites and to the Tories 
For a short period he was editor of the Athe- 
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noBum. His mind gradually turned toward 
taking holy orders, and he resolved to go to 
Oxford, where he entered Exeter College in 
1830 In 1831 he entered the Church of Eng- 
land After a curacy near Leamington he 
became, in 1836, chaplain to Guy’s Hospital, 
giving lectures to the students on moral phi- 
losophy twice a week In 1837 he married the 
sister of Sterling’s wife In 1839 he became 
editor of the Educational Magazine^ and deliv- 
ered a course of lectures on the suliject, Has the 
State 01 the Church Power to educate the Nation ? 

In these lectures he protested against the theoiy 
that, the secular State should take ovei the 
whole of national education out of the hands of 
the religious bodies. In 1840 Maurice was 
appointed Professor of English Literature and 
History at King’s College, London, and in 
1840, one of the professors in the theological 
department of the college and also chajilam of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Among his congregation at the 
latter were Thomas Hughes v ), J M Lud- 
low, and the nucleus of the Christian Socialist 
Partv They and Charles Kingsley {q v ) 
became the devoted friends of Mauiice In 
1844 he founded Queen’s College, the first of the 
collegiate institutions m England for the higher 
(‘ducation of women He had been led to take 
an interest in this subject by the experience of 
his sistei, Maiy, who had established a school 
at Southampton. The profound movement 
in political and economic thought which stirred 
England and Europe from 1842 onwards led to 
the establishment (first in Sheffield, 1842) of 
people’s colleges formed by the voluntary effort 
of workingmen students for self-improvement 
and instruction. The idea of the Sheffield 
People’s College suggested to E D Maurice 
and his fnends in 1853 the foundation of a 
similar in.stitution in London, and this led to 
the establishment of the Working Men’s (’ol- 
lege, the most famous and influential of all 
efforts to promote the higher education of 
working people Tlie founders of this college 
laid stress upon the need for brotheiliness and 
fellowship in all higher education, upon the 
fact that in its true form such (‘ducation is 
mutual education and that teachers and taught 
must meet as human beings, with full confidence 
in one another and without reserv(‘ The fust 
of the fundamental pnnciiiles of tlie college 
ran as follows “ Our po.sition as membeis of 
a society which affirms the operation of tiade 
and industry to be under a moial law (a law 
concerning the relations of men to each oth(n*) 
obliges us to regard social, political, and human 
studies as the primary part of our (‘ducation ” 
The teaching staff of the Woiking Men’s 
College included Ruskin, F J Furmvall, 

T Hughes, Professor Westlake, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Low('s Dickinson, E Vansittart Neale, 
Grant Duff, Thomas Woolner, Charles Kings- 
ley, Ford Madox Brown, Frederic Harrison, and 
Edward Bowen The lectures which intro- 
duced the idea of the Working Men’s College 
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to the British jiublic w(‘ie subs(‘(juently pub- 
lished in 1855 by F D M a mice, under the 
title Learning and Working 

In 1853 a bittei theological controversy had 
severed Maurice’s connection with King’s 
College In 1860 he was appointed to the 
charge of St Petei’s Chapel, Vere Street, 
London, and as a pieacher had great influence 
on the most thoughtful m(‘n and women of his 
tunc lie died Apiil 1, 1872, and is buried at 
llighgate 

Maurice is on(‘ of the most levered figure.s 
in th(‘ int(‘llectual and spiritual hfe of England 
during the Victonan eia As to the validity 
and iiermaneiit significance of his contiibutions 
to the intellectual thought of his time opinions 
have always varied A large circle found guid- 
ance in his teaching, lanking him with S T 
(’oleridge among English thinkers. Fredenc 
Harrison, on the other hand, and others in- 
clining to the Positivist standpoint, speak of 
him as muddle-headed (see Frederic Hairison, 
Autobiographic Mernons^ 1911) Fioni the 
educational point of view, Maurice’s personal 
influence was of historic importance He and 
his friends were the first to touch the older Eng- 
lish universities with a sens(‘ of diiect personal 
r(‘s])onsibilitv for the adult education of th(‘ 
working classes M. E S. 
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MAURITIUS, EDUCATION IN — The 

small island of Mauritius has been under Biitish 
control foi a (‘(‘iitury, having been aequiied by 
coiKpiest in 1810 and formally e(‘ded to that 
pow(‘r by th(‘ Treaty of Pans, 1814 Th(‘ 
island, which has an area of 705 square mil(\s, 
supports a ])opulation of 378,000, of this 
number two thirds are nati\es of African origin, 
(’hiiHvse, mixed ])eopl(‘S, and white settlers In 
udigion, according to the census of 1901, 
206,000 were Hindus, and above 40,000 Mo- 
hammedans The Roman Catholic Church 
claimed 113,224 and the Protestants, 6644 A 
dual syst('in of free schools, government and de- 
nominational, IS maintained, both aided from the 
public treasury In t he government schools 8634 
pupils were enrolled in 1909, with an average 
attendance of 5433 In the state-aided denom- 
inational schools the enrollment w^as 10,631, 
and average attendance, 7234 Secondary and 
higher education are provided by the Royal 
College and its affiliated schools The total 
government expenditure for education in 1909 
was £40,394 ($196,315). ATS 
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South (1885), and a series of aitieles on the 
history of American common schools, published 
in the annual Reports of the Commissioner of 
Education of the United States W. S M. 


MAXCY, JONATHAN (1768-1820) — 
College president He was educated at Provi- 
dence and engaged in the ministry of the Ba])- 
tist Church He was president of Brown 
University (1792-1802), Union College (1802- 
1804), and the College of South Carolina (1804- 
1820) He published several pamphlets on 
leligious and educational subjects. 

W. S. M. 

Reference — 

Elton Literary Remains and Memoir of Dr Maxcy 
(1S44) 

MAXIMUS PLEANDES — A celebrated 
scholar and writer who lived in the fourteenth 
century He was a Greek monk, and spent the 
greater part of his life at Constantinople, where' 
he pursued the study of theology, rhetoric, 
history, mathematics, and poetry Little is 
known of his history except that he was sent 
as an ambassador to Venice, and that lie was 
still living in 1352 Numerous works of his are 
extant, one of the most important being a work 
on arithmetic, based on the Hindu numerals. 

D. E. S 

MAY, SAMUEL JOSEPH (I7977I87I) — 
Normal school principal Graduating from 
Harvard College in 1817, he taught for manv 
years in the schools of Massachusetts He was 
principal of the Framingham (Mass ) State 
Normal School (1842-1845), and was active 
in th(‘ American Institute of Instruction {q v ) 
His educational writings include Education of the 
Faculties, Revival of Education, and numerous 
articles in educational journals W. S M. 

MAYNOOTH UNIVERSITY, DUBLIN — 

See Ireland, Education in 

MAYO, AMORY DWIGHT (1823-1907) — 
Educational author He studied at Deerfield 
Academy and Amherst College After teach- 
ing in the public schools of Massachusetts for 
five years, he entered the ministry, and for 
twenty-five years was pastor of Universalist 
and Unitarian churches, and for several yeais 
lecturer at the Meadville Theological School 
He led the so-called (Christian amendment 
movement winch sought to incorporate in the 
constitution of the United States the right to 
use the Bible in the public schools From 1880 
to 1885 he was one of the associate editors of 
the New England Journal of Education, and 
during his closing years was engaged by the 
Bureau of Education of the United States in 
the study of educational problems His pub- 
lished writings include Religion in the Common 
Schools (1869), Industrial Education in the 


MAYO, CHARLES (1792-1846) — English 
educator, born in London and educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School and St John’s 
College, Oxford, where he graduated in 1814. 
He was ordained in 1817, when already head- 
master of the grammar school at Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire. In 1819, whether it was through 
the influence of Mr Synge of Glanmore Castle, 
Wicklow, or whether he was persuaded by 
friends to take charge of some English boys at 
Yverdun, he joined Pestalozzi’s establishment 
as its chaplain Here he remained until 
1822, when he returned to England and opened 
a school on Pestalozzian principles at Epsom, 
soon after (1826) he removed to Cheam His 
work was strongly imbued with an intense 
moral and religious jiurpose He met with 
great success, and intending pupils were placed 
on the waiting list years before they could be 
admitted Hermann Krusi, Jr , taught here 
for a time Through Mr J S Reynolds, 
Mayo and his sister helped to found the Home 
and Colonial School Society {q v) and the train- 
ing college for teachers connected with it. 
Mayo’s great service to English education was 
to call attention to the Pestalozzian principles, 
although in introducing them generally to the 
schools he divergial widely from their spirit 
bv formalizing them in model lessons and text- 
books He lectured on Pestalozzi before the 
Royal Institution in 1820 and collaborated with 
his sistei in seveial schoolbooks and a memoir 
on Pestalozzi Among his works may be men- 
tioned Ohsirvalions on the Establishment and 
Direction of Infant Schooh (1827), Practical 
Remarks on Early Education (1837), frequently 
reprinted by the Home and Colonial School 
Society, a lecture on Pestalozzi’s life prefixed 
to Miss Mayo’s Pestalozzi and his Principles. 
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MAYO, ELIZABETH (1793-1865). — Eng- 
lish Pestalozzian, sister of Charles Mayo, whom 
she assisted from 1822 to 1834 In 1843 she 
became associated with the work of the Home 
and Colonial Society (g v ), and had charge 
of the criticism and professional training at the 
society’s training college, duties which she 
exercised with great skill She collaborated 
with her brother in several Pestalozzian text- 
books, which formalized and in a large measure 
stultified the spirit of the work. Her own 
works enjoyed great popularity, and include: 
Lessons on Objects (1831); Lessons on Shells 
(1832); Lessons on Scripture Prints (1840); 
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On Religious Instruction (1849); Model Lessons 
for Infant Schools (1848-1850) 

See Mayo, Charles, and the references there 
given. 

MEAN. — See Statistical Method. 

MEANING — This term has come into 
common use in psychology to refer to that 
phase of experience which goes beyond the 
impression. Thus, as one looks at a word, the 
impression consists of certain black and white 
spaces The word, however, calls up a whole 
series of ideas wluch give meaning to the im- 
pression The meaning which attaches to an 
experience may be more or less complex Thus 
the meaning which the student of constitutional 
history attaches to the date 1776 and the 
meaning which a child in the elementary school 
attaches to the same date will differ vastly in 
complexity 

The term meaning^' serves one very impor- 
tant function in psychological discussions It 
draws attention to the fact that the additions 
which we make to impressions are not commonly 
in the form of full explicit memory images Thus, 
the first time that the child learns the meaning 
of the word dog ” he secs the animal, thus add- 
ing a visual image to the sound The second 
time he may call up an image of the dog, or 
he may see a second animal to add to his intci- 
preting experience The third and fourth 
times his experience continues to develop, until 
finally the word ‘'dog” has a very full sig- 
nificance Psychological analysis of this last 
stage reveals the fact that the meaning added 
to the word is not a mere series of reproductions 
of that which the child saw the first, second, 
third, and subsequent times It is rather an 
epitomized and thoroughly assimilated resid- 
uum of all that has gone before. It may con- 
tain very little visual imagery It may be for 
the most part a thrill of friendly emotion with 
a vague visual or tactual image In any case, 
the meaning is a digest of the experiences 
rather than a train of images 

Teachers who insist on too much memory 
work will find a corrective for their methods 
in a careful study of the psychology of mean- 
ings C. H J 
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MEASLES — Measles is a highly contagious 
disease due, probably, to a bacillus haemophilus 
similar to Pfeiffer’s influenza bacillus. This 
bacillus IS frequently found in the secretions of 
the conjunctiva, the nose, and the respiratory 
tract 

The initial symptoms are similar to those of 
a cold, and the characteristic symptoms are 
an eruption of small red spots especially on the 


forehead and the back of the neck, and in mOwSt 
cases a white spot, the so-called Koplic spot, 
on the mucous membrane of the innci surfs c(‘ 
of the mouth or on the conjunctiva The dis- 
ease usually remains at its height for a day or 
two and then gradually subsides, and, if then' 
are no complications, in a fortnight or less, 
the patient has usually recovered In many 
cases, however, senous complications, especially 
bronchitis, pneumonia, oi tuberculosis, result 
The period of incubation is from eight to sixti'cn 
days, sometimes still longei, and the patient 
may be a souice of infection for other children 
three days before the disease can be diagnosed 
by ordinary methods It is spread chiefly if 
not entirely by personal contact, apparently 
seldom if ever carried by a well person, onlj^ 
rarely does an individual have the disease twice 
The eruption is probably due to the formation 
of antibodies in the organism to combat with 
the disease, a view in harmony with the populai 
idea that a generous breaking out is a good 
symptom 

In regard to the disease many erroneous 
ideas are prevalent It is not ordinarily con- 
sidered a serious disease, it is supposed that 
every one must have it, and apparently many 
think that the sooner a child has it, the better, 
and even jihysicians are apt to think it is 
uncontrollable On the contrary, measles is 
often a fatal disease with young children. It 
IS especially serious for weak and ansBmic chil- 
dren, those who have latent tuberculosis, and 
those who have a tendency to certain diseases, 
such as disease of the ear, the heart, and the 
respiratory organs According to Di Kerr, 
under whoso supervision the extensive London 
investigations have been made, “ measles is 
the most fatal disease of childhood and the one 
that plays the most havoc with school attend- 
ance” (Kerr Report of the Medical Officer, 
London, 1905, p 30) While not as senous 
in this country as in England, investigations 
in many countries have shown the great mor- 
tality where the disease occurs in the early 
years before the age of six The total number 
of deaths from measles in the registration area 
covered by the U S (Census for the year 1908 
was 4611 In Piussia for the year 1906 it was 
9107, and it is estimated that every year there 
are about 15,000 deaths from this disease in 
the United Kingdom 

The aim of hygiene is to postpone the disease 
to as late an age as possible. It should be kept 
out of the kindergarten at whatever cost to 
school work The postponement of the disease 
even to the elementary grades means that a 
smaller number of children will have it at an 
early age And the aim is also to make the 
time between epidemics as long as possible, 
for this again means that fewer young children 
will have the disease In the view of some it 
is an uncontrollable disease, and thus we had 
better allow it to exist in chronic form than try 
to combat it and have periodic epidemics. 
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Modern studies, however, indicate that in the 
school at least it can be in large measure con- 
trolled 

The scientific method of managing measles 
based upon the facts just mentioned consists 
of four things, first, a complete registry of all 
cases kept by the board of health, so that as 
soon as a case occurs m any school it will be 
possible to see just how many of the children 
have already had the disease Second, in case 
of a kindergarten or primary class where a 
considerable part of the children are susceptible, 
closure of the class when measles becomes epi- 
demic in the city, whether a case has occurred 
in this particular kindergarten or not, or else 
notification of all parents warning them to 
watch their children carefully in case of colds 
or the like Third, whenever a case of measles 
appears in a class, exclusion of all children of 
the same family who have not had the disease, 
and, eight days after the first case appears in 
any class, exclusion of those susceptible for a 
period of eight days so that the second crop of 
cases will occur while the children are at home, 
together with notification of all parents to 
watch their children Fourth, careful instruc- 
tions of both parents and teachers in regard to 
necessary precautions 

The great difficulty in treating measles is 
that of detecting the first case at a sufficiently 
early period to prevent infection The success, 
however, of Dr Eberstaller’s method, and the 
probability that an earlier diagnosis of the 
disease will soon be possible, give good hope that 
soon it may be controlled at least to such an 
extent that it can be kept out of the kinder- 
garten and the primary grades The Koplic 
spots, although not present in all cases, are a 
sign of measles, and this often rendeis possible 
an earlier diagnosis than the general symp- 
toms Moreover, recent studies by Hecker 
show that there are important changes in the 
blood which perhaps will soon permit a diag- 
nosis of the disease several days earlier than has 
hitherto been possible Probably before the 
community is educated to the proper care as 
regards measles, it will be quite possible to 
diagnose the disease at the time when it first 
becomes contagious 

Children who have measles should be kept 
out of school for a period of three or four weeks, 
and brothers or sisters who have not had the 
disease should be excluded from school; but 
the consensus of the best authorities seems to 
he that it is an unnecessary and wasteful pre- 
caution to exclude other members of the family 
who have already had the disease Frequently 
a great injustice is done in the higher classes 
by such unnecessary exclusion. School closure 
on account of measles is apt to occur after it 
becomes unnecessary and useless; for the 
children have been exposed to the disease, 
and the only good of closure is to appease the 
alarm of excited parents Closure to be 
effective must occur when the first case occurs 
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Whenever a case of measles appears, whether 
the school be closed or not, parents of unpro- 
tected children should be notified 

The general adoption of a scientific method of 
managing measles would probably result in 
the saving of many lives, much chronic illness, 
and great interference with school work 

W H B 

See ("oNTAGious Diseases, Infectious Dis- 
eases; Medical Inspection 
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MEASURE — Sec Musical Notation 

MEASUREMENT — See Ability, Psy- 
chology, Experimental; Statistical Meth- 
ods, Tests, Psychophysical. 

MEASURES — See Denominate Num- 
bers; Metric System. 

MECHANIC ARTS SCHOOLS. -- A term 
of indefinite connotation, applied occasionally 
to institutions of technical or industrial educa- 
tion of higher or secondary grade Its widest 
use was in the Morrill Act of 1862. For these 
institutions see Agricultural Education, 
Technical Education It is also occasion- 
ally applied to Manual Training High Schools 
Sec Manual Training 

MECHANICAL CALCULATION — The 

methods of calculation by means of the Hindu- 
Arabic numerals taught in our schools to-day 
are comparatively modern, and are not as 
generally used throughout the world as is often 
supposed Up to the sixteenth century calcu- 
lations were performed mechanically by all 
peoples on some form of the abacus {qv.) , 
this was due to the fact that our present system 
of Hindu-Arabic numerals with its symbol for 
zero and the important feature known as place 
value had not been developed until this period. 
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M^:CIIANK'S’ INSTITUTES 


Our pre^eiii methods of written computation 
were not possible earlier, for they depend upon 
a more perfect notation than the Roman, such, 
for example, as the Hindu-Arabic This sit- 
uation IS readily appreciated when one at- 
tempts to add a column of figures expressed 
in the Roman notation The Romans never 
used their numerals for calculation, but merely 
to record results obtained mechanically on th(‘ 
abacus 

Though the sixteentli centuiy developed this 
new method of computation, the majority of 
jieople continued to compute mechanicallv, 
and even to-day Japan, China, Russia, and a 
number of smaller countries do all computing 
on the swanpan or soioban, or on some similai 
form of abacus In the banks in any* of these 
countries one is surprised to find exchange 
computed as rapidly and accurately on these 
little counting frames as it would be by an 
expert accountant in this country 

During the last twenty-five years a part of 
the civilized world is rapidly returning to 
mechanical calculation, substituting for th(‘ 
abacus the modern calculating machine This 
new development has gone so far in the United 
States that most large accounting rooms and 
banks are now using from one to two hundred 
such machines, and in some of the laiger de- 
partment stores all of the bookkeeping is done 
by machinery Evc‘n the famihai cash register 
seen everywhere in small as well as large shops 
IS, in addition to a money drawei, an adding 
machine which automatically adds the sales 
as they arc made and gives a grand total at the 
end of the day 

Modern calculating machinery is divided 
into two large classes: (1) adding machines, 
and (2) multiplvmg and di\nding machines 
Adding machines are usually operated by keys 
like a typewriter, some of them, like the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine, print each item added, 
while others, like the Comptometer, give only 
the results without printing The latest de- 
velopment IS a combination of the adding 
machine and the typewriter, an arrangement 
which makes possible a complete system of 
mechanical bookkeeping The Elliott-Fisher 
IS a representative machine of this type All 
the machines above mentioned are used very 
extensively in banks and business houses 

Multiplying and dividing machines are di- 
vided into two classes (1) those which multiply 
by continued addition, and (2) those which mul- 
tiply directly The former machine is the 
simpler and was originally conceived in 1668 
by Leibnitz, the great mathematician In its 
modern form it is known as the Thomas Arith- 
mometer. The Unitas, the Brunsviga, and the 
Tnumphator are other modern machines of 
this type Of the machines which multiply 
directly the Millionaire is a representative 
On all these machines, which are operated by 
hand or electricity, long multiplications and 
divisions arc performed with absolute accuracy 


in a f(‘w H(‘cond.s These machines are exten 
sively used by insurance companies and large 
manufacturing companies 

For appioximate calculation a simple me- 
chanical device known as the slide rule is much 
used by engineers It consists of two strips 
of wood, each about ten inches long, which 
slide on each othei and which are marked with 
a graphic logarithmic scale, thus making it pos- 
sible to perform mechanically simple multipli- 
cations and divisions, as well as to find powen* 
and roots 

The use of modem calculating machinery is 
rapidly extending, and will in all probability 
have some slight influence on the future teach- 
ing of arithmetic Although the machim* 
will never do away with the teaching of this 
subject, it will put a piemium uj)on accuracy 
and will lessen the necessity of teaching rapid 
calculation C. B U 
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MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES —England 

— Associations of artisans and workingmen 
which sprang up under the rising influence and 
importance of the industrial oecupations at the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Th(‘ir aim was mutual 
improvement and study of the sciences as thev 
applied to industiies at a time when school 
facilities were practically nonexistent for the 
lower classes Addresvses by teachers of sci- 
ence, lectures by members, discussions, experi- 
mental work, provision of libraries, evening 
clas.ses, and dav schools were among the ac- 
tivities in which many of the mechanics’ 
institutions engag(‘d Societies for mutual 
improvement began to make their appearance 
in the seventeenth century, e.g the Society 
for the Reformation of Manners, in whioh Defoe 
was interested, was founded in 1690. The 
history of mechanies’ institutions, however, is 
usually traced back to two sources — Birming- 
ham and Glasgow At Birmingham there was 
organized in 1789 a Sunday society for the 
purpose of keeping the members of the Sunday 
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school together, lectures were arranged in 
mechanics and physical science. In 1796 this 
society became the Birmingham Brotherly 
Society, which was joined by the Birmingham 
Artisans' Library (f 1797) More important, 
however, was the influence of John Anderson 
and Dr. Birkbeck {qq v ) At Anderson's 
University, founded by the former, Birkbeck was 
able to get into touch with the artisan class, 
and gave courses to meet their needs In 1823 
the Glasgow Mechanics’ Institute was estab- 
lished by former niembers of Anderson’s Insti- 
tution Meanwhile a strong appeal was made 
in 1814 in the Monthly Magazine for the estab- 
lishment of literary and philosophical societies 
for the middle and lower classes; suggestions 
were here advanced for the arrangement of 
mechanics' institutes. In 1821 Mr Leonard 
Horne, a merchant and geologist, founded the 
Edinburgh School of Arts The London Me- 
chanics’ Institution was founded in 1823, with 
Dr Birkbeck as its president, and with the 
strong support of Lord Brougham It was 
through the influence of the latter that the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
{q V ) was established in 1825, with the needs of 
mechanics' institutions and popular libraries 
in view The institution included a library, 
circulating and reference, and a reading room, 
a museum of machines, models, minerals, and 
natural history, a workshop and laboratory, 
classes for arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
their applications, and provided lectures to its 
members on natural and experimental science, 
mechanics, astronomy, chemistry, literature, 
and the arts The majority of the managing 
committee consisted of workmen, a common 
feature in most successful mechanics' institutes 
In the same year the Mechanics' and Appren- 
tices’ Library was founded in Liverpool, which 
was influenced by the New York Mechanics' 
Institution The equipment and provision of 
classes and lectures followed the same lines 
as of the preceding A feature of the instruc- 
tion here given was the distribution of prizes 
A day school for boys is also maintained as a 
preparation for the higher work of the even- 
ing schools The Manchester Mechanics' Insti- 
tution, founded in 1824, has played an im- 
portant part in the development of technical 
education in Manchester It was established 
“ to enable artisans of whatever trade they may 
be to become acquainted with such branches 
of science and art as are of practical applica- 
tion in their trade " The building had special 
accommodations for work in science Lectures 
were given twice a week on natural philosophy, 
natural history, literature, and the useful arts 
Classes were held for instruction in writing, 
grammar, elocution, and composition, arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry, architectural 
and mechanical drawing, vocal music, French, 
Latin, German, and chemistry. A large library 
and day schools for boys and girls were also 
maintained. The institution emphasized more 


and more technological instruction, and made 
rapid progress after the members came to it 
with better preparatory equipment. In 1880 
its title was changed to technical school, and 
in 1892 it was taken oyer by the Corporation, 
which has erected for its school of technology 
one of the best equipped buildings of its kind 
in the world. Mechanics’ institutions spread 
rapidly up to 1830, and met with more or less 
success Of considerable interest are the few 
successful institutions which arose in rural 
centers, e.g I^ewes, Chichester, Lincoln, Hast- 
ings, and St Leonards’, with circulating boxes 
of books, traveling lecturers, and local branches 
among the neighboring villages and hamlets. 
But the chief centers were London, Lanca- 
shire, and Yorkshire In 1839 a Metropolitan 
Association of Mechanics’ Institutions was 
formed, following the example of the Union 
of Mechanics’ and other Literary and Scientific 
Institutions m the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and in 1747 the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Union and in 1848 the Yorkshire Union (with 
eighty-six institutions) came into existence 
According to Sadler, in 1850-1851 there 
were 610 literary and mechanics’ institutions 
with a membership of 1 02,000, following a state- 
ment of the Earl of Carlisle in 1846, one in fifty- 
four of the population in Yorkshire belonged to 
a mechanios’ imstitution, and in some places one 
m seventeen 

While the mechanics' institutions were to a 
certain extent successful, it has been doubted 
whether they attracted the class of people for 
whom they were intended The artisan and 
lower classes had not the educational founda- 
tions to profit by the institutions, and in many 
cases the fees for membership, classes, and 
schools appears too high The educational 
work of the institutions declined during the 
class struggles of 1848, but were again stimu- 
lated by the grants of the Department of Arts 
and Science (1859) With their schools of 
design and scientific instruction, the institu- 
tion laid the foundation for the development 
of technical schools 

In the early part of the nineteenth century a 
number of such institutes were founded in tlu' 
cities of the United States, and formed an 
important factor in the developing interest in 
public education The institutes of New York, 
Rochester, and some other cities yet exist The 
movement for the establishment of such lasti- 
tutions was connected with the Lyceum move- 
ment {qv,). 

See Adult Education 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION — History — In 

the sense in which the terms are now used 
medical education has a brief history, for scien- 
tific laboratories are even in Germany less than 
a century old and organized clinical teaching 
even more recent. Nevertheless, on the con- 
tinent of Europe, medicine has been for 
centuries one of the four learned faculties con- 
stituting the university At Salerno, Mont- 
pellier, Paris, and other medieval universities 
the subject was taught canomcally Hippoc- 
rates, Galen, and other authorities were ex- 
pounded to students by professors, each of 
whom was capable of teaching every branch 
The development of anatomy and the physical 
sciences toward the close of the Middle Ages 
affected medical thought rather than medical 
education, for the universities lacked the facil- 
ities and the spirit requisite to the adaptation 
of (‘ducational methods to scientific advance 
In consequence the most important part of the 
student’s training was obtained after he left 
the university, and as hospital or physician’s 
apprentice he procured a limited amount of 
concrete experience M(‘dical education began 
to lose Its medieval character in Germany eaily 
m the nineteenth century, when university 
laboratories and subsequently university clin- 
ics began to be established Its most rapid 
strides have been made since 1856, at which 
date Virchow enunciated his cellular pathol- 
ogy, — the most fruitful single contribution 
ever made alike to medical education and to 
medical science 

In Great Britain medical education has fol- 
lowed a different line of evolution It began 
in the hospitals, not in the universities Hence 
it has been from the first consistently practical 
Originally each hospital physician had his 
own students who, having paid him for the 
privilege, walked the wards” m his company 
Anatomical and other instruction they procured 
at private establishments outside the hospitals 
In the course of the nineteenth century the 
various elements were brought together to 
form hospital schools: the teachers joined to 
form a faculty, their separate apprentices, 
brought together, formed the student body; 
the necessary laboratories were one by one 
built in close proximity to the hospitals 

Latterly, the marked development of labora- 
tory teaching has tended to force the medical 
schools into the universities The hospital 
schools have been unendowed pnvate ventures, 
relying on fees For many years they were 


highly piohtabk', but I lie lUH'dh of laboratory 
instruction now absorb all fees and call for addi- 
tional support The future of medical educa- 
tion in Great Britain lies with universities 
which, whether endowed or state-supported, 
will be in position to develop medical labora- 
tories and clinics of modern type 

America practically repeats British experi- 
ence The reader is referred for additional 
details to the account of medical education in 
America given below 

Medical education aims to bring a number of 
sciences and a considerable body of knowledge 
acquired Ihrough experience to bear in the 
treatment of disease Modern medical educa- 
tion differs from all previous forms of the same 
discipline m the increased scope and importance 
of the recognized sciences and the consequent 
limitation of the part played by mere clinical 
experience 

In former times, despite the fact that theo- 
retical exposition of traditional medical doctrine 
consumed a considerable part of the student’s 
time, his actual training was procured practi- 
cally as an apprentice in hospitals or in the 
private practice of his preceptor With the 
development of the underlying sciences the 
range of theoretical exposition has been greatly 
contracted and the apprenticeship has itself 
fallen into disuse, as it has become necessary 
and possible to substitute for it more systematic 
training in medical schools and hospitals con- 
nected with them At the present time the 
details of medical education vary greatly from 
country to country As it is impossible to 
describe fully the methods pursued in all 
civilized lands, the present article will restrict 
itself to four representative countries, namely, 
Germany, Great Britain, France, and the 
United States 

For further details concerning medical his- 
tory, see Galen, Hippocrates, Universi- 
ties, Middle Ages 

Germany and Austria — Medical education 
in Germany and the Teutonic countries in 
general is, and has long been, exclusively and 
entirely a university affair, the medical faculty 
being one of the four traditional faculties 
constituting the complete Geiman university 
This has proved a most fortunate circumstance, 
for in consequence of the connection of medi- 
cine with the university all modern develop- 
ments in the underlying sciences have been at 
once brought to beai in the solution of clinical 
problems, since the hospitals have been 
throughout the last century under university 
control The ideals of the university, which 
combined research with teaching on a high 
plane, have been the ideals of medical educa- 
tion in Germany The profession has there- 
fore always been an educated profession and the 
German physician an educated man Matric- 
ulation in the medical faculty lias been limited 
to graduates of the German gymnasium pre- 
cisely as matriculation in any other university 
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faculty Up to 1900 this pnvilege was con- 
fined to graduates of the classical gymnasium. 
Since that day it has been extended on equal 
terms to graduates of the Realgymnasium and 
the higher Realschulc, with the single additional 
requirement that graduates of the last-named 
school must demonstrate an elementary ac- 
quaintance with Latin, which subject is not 
included in the program of the higher Real- 
schule Despite the lengthy tradition favor- 
able to the classical gymnasium as the basis of 
all university study, the two scientific secondary 
schools are gradually making inroads and the 
proportion of medical students from them is 
likely m the future to grow steadily. The 
following table shows the situation in this 
respect in three recent semesters: — 


Skmbbter 

it* 

t" s Si 

From Classical, 
Gymnasien 

^2 

« z 

A M 

B J 

§1 

1908 (Summer) 

1 2,780 2.179 (S’) 3%) 

320(11 5%) 

87 (3 2%) 

1909 (Summer) 

1 3,009 12,877 (78 4%) 

589 (16 1%) 

293 (5 5%) 

1910-11 (Winter) 

1 3 530:2,832 (80 1%) 

1 

535(15 1%) 

169 (4 8%) 


Discussion is still in progress as to which of the 
three permissible secondary schools constitutes 
the fittest discipline preliminary to a medical 
education The overcrowding of the medical 
curriculum, jiartly because of the necessary 
providing for all the sciences, partly because of 
the expansion of the medical field itself, is one 
of several factors responsible for the gradual 
veering of opinion in the direction of the scien- 
tific gyrnnasien 

The medical curriculum of the university 
may be divided into three parts, the first con- 
taining the senmees which are not in them- 
selves strictly medical, but are essential to a 
thorough masterv of the medical sciences 
proper The sciences in question are chemistry, 
physics, and biologv, including botany The 
second division includes the medical sciences 
proper; namelv, anatomy, physiology, pharma- 
cology, pathology, bacteriology, and legal medi- 
cine The third group contains the clinical 
subjects, medicine, surgery, obstetrics, gyne- 
cology, pediatrics, ophthalmology, dermatology, 
etc The sciences of the first group — chem- 
istry, physics, and biology — do not, properly 
speaking, belong to the medical curriculum, 
and are indeed, as a rule, taught by the philo- 
sophical faculty Only the traditional domi- 
nation of the classical gymnasium could have 
kept these sciences so long in the medical cur- 
riculum. In consequence of the heavy burden 
which the student of medicine carries, his studv 
of the preliminary sciences is hurried and 
unsatisfactory He is instructed in them 
almost altogether by lectures, illustrated by 


professorial demonst ration In chemistry alont' 
is he actually required to take a practical 
course His overwhelmingly theoretical train- 
ing in these fundamental branches is an obstacle 
from which the average German student of med- 
icine does not in most eases recover, for, though 
the teaching is as concrete as illustration can 
make it, the student does not himself master 
the chemical and physical manipulations upon 
which his subsequent studies so largely pre- 
.sunie 

The instruction in anatomy is both practical 
and theoretical The student is required to 
proem e thoiough training in dissection and 
in practical histology In addition he attends 
lectures on general and special anatomy, and 
toward the close of Iris medical course is re- 
quired once more to review the subject by follow- 
ing a course in topographical anatomy In 
physiology likewise his instruction is both 
theoretical and practical, but the lectures are 
more heavily emphasized than the practical 
course, which may or may not closely accom- 
pany them Pharmacology and hygiene are 
presented theoretically with demonstrations 
The course in pathology is, like that in anat- 
omy, both theoretical and practical The stu- 
dent attends lectures on the principles of 
pathology, on general pathology, and special 
pathology, all of which are abundantly illus- 
trated with fresh and preserved specimens In 
addition he must, in order to pass his exami- 
nation, himself take part in autopsy work 
Bacteriology is assigned to hygiene 

Each of the subjects which have been men- 
tioned in the preceding sketch has in the Ger- 
man university its own institute, or laboratory, 
as we should call it The institutes are organ- 
ized and equipped on substantially similar 
lines. The h(‘ad, called the directoi, is the 
professor, devoting himself entirel}" to his 
specialty He has a few assistants, the pre- 
cise number varying with the size of the insti- 
tute, the number of students, and the numbei 
of subdivisions the institute contains For 
exani})le, the institute of anatomy invariably 
contains two subdivisions — gross and micro- 
scopical, the institute of physiology has, as 
a rule, separate subdivisions for chemical, 
jihysical, and operative work; the institute of 
pathology, when completely developed, as at 
Berlin, contains divisions for gross patholog}^ 
pathological histologv, experimental pathology, 
chemical pathology, and bacteriology It 
happens not infrequently that one or more of 
the subdivisions mentioned may be missing, now 
on account of lack of funds, again, because 
a suitable incumbent may not at the moment hv 
available In the long run, these defects an* 
of no consequence to the student, for in the 
course of his wanderings — the German student 
being given to migrating during his medical 
studies he will find at one university what 
he may have omitted at another 

The arrangement and equipment of the insti- 
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tute invariably take thought for both teaching 
and research, for the German university pro- 
fessor, in the medical faculty as elsewhere, is 
at one and the same time instructor and pro- 
ducer The institute contains lecture halls, 
classrooms, and separate suites for the investi- 
gative work of the professor, his assistants, and 
research students Laboratory facilities differ 
m extent, but not in type, in the different 
universities. They are large at Berlin, Vienna, 
Leipzig, and Munich, — the anatomical insti- 
tute at Munich being a palatial structure; 
they are small and more modest m appearance 
at Greifswald, Wurzburg, Graz, and other 
universities But in essential character and 
equipment all take thought for teaching and 
research at the same high level This uniform- 
ity IS due in no small degree to the custom of 
“calling” professors from one institution to 
anothei Obviously, to induce a rising scien- 
tist to leave one post for another, as good or 
better facilities must be offered to him 

The (TCimaii student is required to complete 
his work m all the sciences already named 
(‘xcept pathology and bacteriology, before 
undertaking clinical study To these sciences 
he IS required to devote at least five semesters 
Geiman teaching of these subjects has olivioiis 
points of stiength as well as weakness The 
student IS taught by progressive scientists in 
active laboratories He woiks, there! ore, in a 
highly stimulating atmosphere. Abundant op- 
portunities are given to him to do more than the 
required minimum in any subject in which he 
develops interest or capacity Having satish(‘d 
the examination requirement, he may enter one 
of the many advanced courses offered in all 
institutes or he may as undergiaduate volun- 
teer {Famubm) make himself piactically a 
part of the organization of the laboratory 
during vacation time, oi, ha\ing passed the 
necessary examinations, he may pause* long 
enough to undertake a piece of oiiginal leseareh 
under the direction of the professoi How 
large a proportion of the German medical stu- 
dents actually take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities thus afforded it is difficult to say, but 
the (lerman system of university instruction 
18 explicitly designed to favor these more 
active and energetic individuals The weak- 
ness of the instruction lies in llu exet*ssively 
demonstrative character of the recpiiied teach- 
ing In all subjects a large part of the stud(‘nt ’s 
time IS consumed in attending lectuies and wit- 
nessing demonstrations, — even in anatomy, 
where, however, there is no lack of practical 
instruction besides The unambitious student, 
who contents himself with doing only what he 
is by the letter of the law compelled to do, 
receives an education which is far too theo- 
retical and passive The practice of medicine 
involves the actual application of the sciences 
to clinical problems, but this application can 
be made only by students who have acquired 
a practical scientific technique On the tech- 


nical side, however, German medical education 
is weak unless strongly reenforced by volun- 
tary activity on the student's part While the 
best German students can get a rich, varied, 
and concrete training, the average student 
and the poorer student may escape with inferior 
practical training 

Germany is perhaps the only great country 
in which clinical education is on precisely the 
same footing as that of the underlying sciences 
The German professor of medicine and surgery 
is a university professor selected for capacity 
only As the clinical blanches are under 
complete umveisity control precisely as any 
other subject, the state seeks its clinical teach- 
ers wherever it can find them Professors of 
medicine and surgery are therefore called from 
one university to another like professors of 
mathematics, philosophy, or chemistry 

There is a common notion that the German 
government is enabled to choose clinical pro- 
f(‘ssors in this fashion because the state, or, 
what IS the same thing, the umveisity, actually 
owns the hospitals in which clinical instruction 
IS given It IS supposed that these hospitals 
have been created simply for the purpose of 
furnishing the proper opportunities for clinical 
instruction As a mattei of fact, this is by 
no means universally the case In Prussia and 
in Wurttemberg the hospitals m which the 
universities cany on then clinical teaching are 
state institutions in which, therefore, the uni- 
versity enjoys complete privileges, but in prin- 
ciple the case is not otheiwise in othei states 
ill which the hospitals aie not state institutions 
In Leipzig, for example, where the State of 
Saxonv maintains its university, tlu' clinical 
teaching of the umveisity is earned on in the 
wards of a municipal hospital The same 
situation exists m Munich, wheic the Bavarian 
government procures the lequisitc medical 
climes tor its university by making a contract 
with the municipality At Strassburg the 
Empiie makes a similai aiiangement for cei- 
tam wards witli an endowed hospital, as does 
the Austrian state in Vienna In Giaz a pro- 
vincial hospital is utilized, m Wurzburg a 
hospital supported by a religious endowment 
In all these instances alike the state enjoys 
(‘ssentially the same privileges It has the 
right to appoint piofessors, who in viitue of 
then appointment to university chairs become 
physicians and suigeons to the hospitals in 
question, and the university professor whose 
clinic IS situated in a municipal or endowed 
institution has the same rights and privileges 
as are enjoyed by the university professor in 
Prussia who teaches in a university hospital. 
These different arrangements work smoothly 
for two reasons In the first place the univer- 
sity professor, who is also a hospital physician, 
receives a salary His university and hospital 
work constitute, therefore, the first claim on his 
time and attention In the next place execu- 
tive responsibihtv and medical care are sharply 
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differentiated The hospital authorities, who- 
ever they may be, appoint a hospital administra- 
tor who looks after everything that pertains to 
housekeeping It is his duty to attend to all 
details involving supplies, repairs, nursing, etc 
Equally complete is the authority of the hos- 
pital physicians and surgeons in reference to 
the medical and surgical conduct of the wards 
Superintendent and physicians are not account- 
able to each other, but both are accountable to 
the higher authority Thus all friction is avoided 
As these arrangements obtain in all hospitals 
alik<^‘, there is no essential difforenee between 
university and non-university institutions 
The clinic differs from the scientific institute 
previously described in having to care for 
patients, it resembles the scientific institutes 
in having also to provide for both teaching and 
research Its equipment and organization 
reflect the three purposes for which it exists. 
The staff consists of the professor, known as the 
director of the clinic, assistants varying in 
number according to the size of the clinic, and 
advanced and voluntary workers who come into 
the clinic for the purpose of following the work 
of the staff or engaging in original research 
The equipment consists essentially of the wards, 
lecture halls always equipped for complete 
clinical demonstrations, classrooms for the 
conduct of undergraduate courses, research 
laboratories for the work of the professor and 
his immediate assistants The research labor- 
atories vary in character with the interest of 
the professor They are, as a rule, equipped 
for investigation on the chemical, physiological, 
or bacteriological side of clinical problems As 
a rule, the professor is in general charge of the 
clinics and the laboratories Each assistant 
has a separate ward to look after, and, as a rule, 
is at the same time in immediate charge of one 
of the laboratories. While the entire staff 
IS often engaged together on some large prob- 
lem, the individual members of the staff are 
usually occupied with their own problems 
besides The required clinical teaching takes 
the form of clinical or surgical demonstration 
The undergraduate students assemble daily iii 
the amphitheater connected with the clinic 
to witness a clinical demonstration by the pro- 
fessor Two, sometimes three, cases are shown 
each day. The professor describes in great 
detail all the significant features of the case, 
explains the various alternative diagnoses, 
gives the considerations which determine his 
judgment in favor of one as against the others, 
and thereupon launches into a scientific dis- 
cussion of the disease in question from all its 
different aspects, pointing out how it is to be 
distinguished from other similar affections, the 
course it runs, the treatment to be applied, and 
the outcome to be expected For these lectures 
thorough preparations have been made in ad- 
vance, and it is not too much to say that, as a 
rule, they represent a very high order of deni ou- 
st rati v(‘ performance. 
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A medical education largely made up of 
demonstrative lectures is obviously open to 
the objection already pointed out in connection 
with laboratory teaching; namely, that it is 
too theoretical and too passive By way of 
meeting this criticism various devices are 
resorted to First, the professor is required 
to call down into the arena from the amphi- 
theater every student at least twice in the 
course of a semester This student, who is 
known as a Praktikant, is expected to examine 
the patient, to make a diagnosis, and to offer 
suggestions as to treatment. The professor 
quizzes him and requires him to defend his 
propositions The device cannot be regarded 
as a great success The students are nervous, 
timid, and unequal to the responsibility of 
making and defending a diagnosis on short 
notice, for they have had no previous oppor- 
tunity to examine the patient exhibited More- 
over, the moment the professor devotes himself 
closely to the Praktikant the rest of his au- 
dience becomes inattentive Most professors, 
therefore, attend mainly to the audience, the 
part of the Praktikant becoming very often 
almost nominal In the smaller universities 
the device works more satisfactorily because, 
the class being small, greater informality is 
possible 

2 A second corrective is found in the prac- 
tical courses in physical diagnosis and clinical 
microscopy given bv the assistants in the clinic 
The professor, who has complete control of the 
material and facilities of the clinic, encourages 
his assistants to offer special courses designed 
to tram small groups of students in the arts 
of percussion, auscultation, and palpation, and 
in the microscopic and chemical examination of 
urine, sputum, etc These courses are offered 
m large numbers, and as abundant matenal is 
at hand in the clinics and out-patient depart- 
ments, the student gets an excellent training 
Similar courses are offered in surgery, where 
dressing, bandaging, and diagnosis are thus 
taught, and in the woman’s clinic, where the 
student learns the important obstetrical manip- 
ulations 

3 As in the laboratory branches, and more 
commonly than in the laboratory branches, 
students are invited to enter the clinic infor- 
mally, chiefly during vacation time, as Famuli, 
or undergraduate volunteers They are thus 
privileged to follow as closely as they will all 
the activities of the clinic 

4 At the conclusion of the student’s course, 
after he has passed all his examinations, he is 
required to spend a so-called practical year in 
an approved hospital As a rule, at least one 
half of this period must be spent in ward work 

In addition to the required work, above dealt 
with, the clinics, like the scientific institutes, 
offer a great variety of courses and a great 
variety of optional opportunities for the benefit 
of graduates and undergraduates who are 
c'figer to do more than is required of them. On 
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the clinical side, as on the laboratory side, 
everything is done to encourage the unusual 
student. The average and poor students can 
undoubtedly get along with very little practical 
exertion on their part, but no student who is 
eager to do something above the minimum ever 
lacks abundant opportunity and encourage- 
ment These optional opportunities are so 
extensive and so largely utilized that they must 
fairly be considered the very essence of the 
German system of medical education De- 
spite its defects, it is therefore probable that 
the German profession is more scientifically 
trained than that of any other modern nation 
Beyond question this is true of the leaders, 
namely, the professors and their assistants 
Nowhere else, indeed, is there to be found 
anything that is equivalent to the German a.s- 
sistant who, attaching himself to a laboratory or 
clinical chief, remains in scientific service for 
a long period of years, sharing the productive 
work of his superior, carrying on his own inves- 
tigations, and coming into close contact wit h a 
large body of students From the assistants, 
division chiefs and professors are almost inva- 
riably selected The piol()ng(‘d activity of the 
assistants in the fundamental sciences j)re])ares 
them to carry on clinical and surgical work on 
a thoroughly scientific basis 

In the actual arrangement of his course of 
study the German student has very considerable 
leeway He is controlled only by certain restric- 
tions imposed by the examination ordinance 
It IS required that he pass all examinations 
in the scientific branches as far as pathology 
before he can obtain time credit in any of 
the clinical subjects The curriculum is thus 
divided into two mutually exclusive jiarts, the 
first containing physics, chemistry, biology, 
botany, anatomy, and physiology, the second 
pathology, hygiene, and all the clinical 
branches No fixed order is prescribed for 
these subjects on either side of tlu* dividing line 
This looseness of structure enables students 
to migrate freely from one institution to the 
other, an admirable feature, since every stu- 
dent can thus procure for himself the conditions 
of study which he prefers and the insti’uction 
of any teacher whom he especially desires to 
follow On the other hand, it is not without 
its disadvantages, for not infrequently the 
natural sequence of subjects is disarranged, to 
the unmistakable disadvantage of the student 
Chemistry and physics, for example, should 
undoubtedly precede physiology, which em- 
ploys them both Nevertheless, it happens 
that a student will complete his required work 
in physiology before completing either or both 
of the subsidiary sciences In the clinical divi- 
sion sequence is in general less material There 
are, however, certain principles of order which 
cannot be safely neglected Before entering 
a medical clinic the student requires to under- 
stand the mor(‘ common pathological terms and 
phenomena, and he must oi)\iously know how’ 
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to procure and how to interpret common 
physical signs, he ought, therefore, to have 
followed a course in jiercussion, auscultation, 
and palpation Before entering the surgical 
clinic he should have followed an elcmentar}' 
course in surgical diagnosis and should have 
learned bandaging, dressing, etc Obstetrics 
in the same way presupposes proper training 
with the manikin These fundamental corre- 
lations having been enforced, it makes little 
difference in what order the student obtains his 
clinical training The student is recommended 
by a plan of studies put forth by the different 
faculties to procure for himself at the proper 
time the fundamental training just described 
Nevertheless, he is not requiied to do so He 
may enter any of the various clinics without 
the proper preliminary discipline, and he not 
infrequently does. In some cases the technical 
training is acquired subsequently by following 
the practical courses above described Other 
students procure it by serving as Fawuli or 
volunteers in the various clinics prior to their 
examinations Others pick up fragments in 
different ways and trust largely to good fortune 
The same result already mentioned thus re- 
appears. The minimum training may be de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory Meanwhile there is 
hardly any limit to the training that can be 
procured by earnest and capable students. 

It might be supposed that the examinations 
for the license to practice would interpose so 
as to cut off those students who have slighted 
their duties This is the case in theory, but 
not in practice The real guarantee of the 
competenev of the Geiman doctor is not so 
much the examination now about to be de- 
scribed as the high entrance basis already 
touched on Before admission to the umveisity 
the German student must have passed through 
a severe educational discipline which rejects 
the ‘feeble and trains to severe habits of appli- 
cation the more competent While in the 
early semesters of university life there is doubt- 
less some reaction from the gymnasial disci- 
pline, it IS nevertheless true that the German 
student has a trained mind He is capable of 
and accustomed to hard work, and in this fact 
is found perhaps the most significant factor 
in connection with the high level of German 
medical education. 

Two examinations are conducted in Ger- 
many, one for the title of practical physician 
{prakhscher the other foi the degree of 

Doctor of Medicine We may consider the 
latter first The degree of M D is an academic 
title, and gives the holder the right to teach 
As the examinations leading to it are held sub- 
sequently to those which give the title of prac- 
tical physician, they are largely matters of 
form The student is required to prepare a 
thesis, to submit to a brief interrogation by a 
committee of the faculty, and to pay certain 
heavy fees 

The examination for the license to jnactice 
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is a much more serious affaii ll is known as 
the state examination, as distinguished from 
the degree examination, which is a concern of 
the university as a teaching body The state 
appoints an examination commission at each 
university, made up almost entirely of profes- 
sors These commissions delegate the exami- 
nations in the different branches to the pio- 
fessors immediately concerned Examinations 
take place almost continuously throughout the 
semester, students being examined singly or 
in small groups The examination ordinance 
prescribes in great detail how the various tests 
are to be carried on The first examination 
lasts four days, of which anatomy consumes 
two, physiology one, and the remaining sub- 
jects one The regulations specify that in 
anatomy each candidate must describe a 
designated part, make a dissection, answering 
questions as he proceeds, and prepare two 
microscopical preparations The examination 
in physiology covers general physiology, in- 
(duding physiological chemistry, and requires 
both oral and practical work The examina- 
tions in physics and chemistry are oral only and 
are meant to keep in view the needs of the fu- 
ture physician In zoology, comparative anat- 
omy and physiology are to be emphasized, 
m botany, the anatomy and physiology of 
plants, especially those with medicinal proper- 
ties Should the student fail to pass in any 
subject, he is allowed two more trials from 
two to twelve months later If he fails a third 
time, he is denied any further chance to 
retrieve As a matter of fact, examiners are 
so reluctant to deprive a student of his career 
that those who come up for the third time are 
invariably passed 

The clinical examination, which is considei- 
ably more complicated, begins with pathology 
divided into two parts, pathological anatomy 
and general pathology, occupying one examiner 
two days The candidate must do part of a 
post mortem, writing the protocol He must 
make several microscopic preparations, ex- 
pounding at least one, and finally must be 
subjected to an oral quiz on the principles of 
the science. The medical examination falls 
into two parts, and lasts almost a week In 
the first part, conducted by two examiners in the 
medical wards or out-patient department, the 
candidate must examine two patients, making 
diagnoses, suggesting treatment, and giving 
a prognosis At home he must write a critical 
account to be handed in next day. Thereafter 
daily for four days he must visit the patient 
once a day or oftener and report his observa- 
tions to his examiners The second part con- 
sists of a written examination in prescription 
writing and an oral examination in pharma- 
cology and toxicology 

The surgical examination embraces four parts, 
and also lasts about a week. The student must 
handle two cases on much the same lines laid 
down for medicine, must be examined practi- 


cally in bandaging, setting of fractures, etc., 
and must operate on the cadaver Obstetrics, 
ophthalmology, and psychiatry are handled in 
the same fashion A single day is devoted to 
oral examination in hygiene and bacteriology 
As a rule, the subjects are arranged at intervals 
of six weeks The student must pass in every 
subject before he can begin his practical year 

The merits of the examination are undoubt- 
edly great Its general tendency is to force 
the student to acquire practical skill. The 
foreknowledge that to pass anatomy he must 
dissect, to pass in medicine he must make a 
physical examination and diagnosis, to pass in 
obstetrics he must participate in a delivery, 
cannot but exert a favorable influence on the 
course of his studies Moreover, the moral 
and practical influence of meeting his teachers 
face to face is marked. On the other hand, it 
must be confessed that examiners are fre- 
quently lax The mere fact that examinations 
spread through the entire semester conduces 
to leniency, for, as the professor has all his other 
engagements to attend to, he is, especially in 
the larger universities, tempted to huiry, and 
haste IS more apt to result in laxity than in 
severity Moreover, though many weak stu- 
dents drop out before the third trial, those who 
peisist can count confidently on being passed 
In Austria students are sometimes rejected at 
the third trial, but on application the Emperor 
grants further opportunity, so that as a matter 
of fact, in Austria as in the German Empire, the 
student who persists will ultimately be success- 
ful. 

The cost of a medical education is heavy, 
varying less than one would be disposed to 
think as between large and small towns. 
About 300 marks usually are required for tuition 
fees, books, etc ; living expenses, exclusive of 
clothing, are estimated at about 1200 marks 
for the two semesters, 7500-8000 marks make 
the minimum for the entire course, and leave 
the student without allowance for examination 
fees or vacations Twenty years have made 
no material change in this respect. 

The lot of the needy student is, however, 
variously relieved. The payment of fees is 
after all a private matter in the hands of the 
professor he is free to waive his rights entirely 
or to grant a respite, if he pleases. At certain 
universities, committees are appointed, who, 
evidence of pecuniary incapacity being shown, 
grant a delay of six years, at the close of which 
period the proper officials endeavor to collect 
the debt; further postponement is common. 
Scholarship funds also exist, the income of 
which is annually distributed. In the two 
semesters 1905-1906, out of a total attendance 
of 40,509 in Prussian universities 5023 en- 
joyed fee-exemption; 8435 (many of course 
already counted among those exempted from 
fees) received additional aid; among them 
966,720 marks were distributed. 

Great Britain — Medical education in Great 
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Britain is not. as in Geimany, controlled by the 
government, but practically control has been 
delegated by the government to certain corpor- 
ations; namely, the royal colleges of physi- 
cians and surgeons to be found in London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, to univer- 
sities possessing medical departments, and to 
the General Medical Council, a representative 
body consisting of delegates chosen by all the 
corporations above mentioned and the regis- 
tered profession at large Each of these cor- 
porations, with the exception of the General 
Medical Council, conducts examinations which 
admit to practice, and each has in theory com- 
plete freedom to conduct such examinations as 
it will. As a matter of fact, however, all con- 
form to something like the same standard, a 
consequence partly of corporate ])ride, partly 
of professional solidarity, partly of the influ- 
ence of the General Medical Council. The 
General Medical Council was created by statute 
in 1858 for the purpose of publishing annually 
an accurate register of authoiizcd practitioners 
in order that the public might be enabled to 
discriminate the trained from the untiained 
The Council was also given the right to inb})ect 
and to criticize the qualifying, or, as w(‘ should 
say, licensing examinations This piivilege 
has been skillfully cultivated so as to increase 
greatly the importance of the Council It has, 
as a matter of fact, no coeicive powei ov(‘r 
medical education It cannot visit a medical 
school, it cannot dictate the curriculum, it 
cannot refuse to register a candidate who jire- 
sents the qualification of one of the above- 
named corporations, even though it should liold 
the qualifying examinations to have been unsat- 
isfactory It can at most })rotest to the quali- 
fying body itself, and in the event that the 
offending body fails to meet the objections 
raised by the council through its rejiresenta- 
tivcs it can carry its protest to the Privy Coun- 
cil, which has large powers of action As a 
matter of fact, extreme measures have not been 
necessary. Publicity and constant hammering 
on the part of the council have succeeded 
in bringing the less conscientious and advanced 
examining bodies up to the standard regarded 
by the General Medical Council as satisfactory 
The situation in Great Britain is much com- 
plicated by the fact that medical education 
was originally altogether in private hands, 
where it still rests in large measure The Eng- 
lish doctor originally got his education as an 
apprentice, attaching himself to a hospital 
physician, whom he accompanied on his rounds 
and sometimes on his visits. His fundamental 
training in anatomy he got in the private 
classes which flourished in London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dublin, etc. As students increased 
in number and hospitals increased in size, the 
apprentices were brought together to form a 
school and the hospital physicians and sur- 

§ eons formed a teaching faculty These con- 
itions prevailed generally up to very recent 


times. The student fees foimed a substantial 
source of income to their teachers, who also 
profited subsequently by acting as consultants 
to their students when the latter went out into 
practice 

This proprietary order is now in process of 
destruction The necessity of providing the 
student with training in the fundamental labor- 
atory branches has eaten up the profits of the 
proprietary medical school Almost every- 
where practicing physicians have ceased to 
teach chemistry, physics, anatomy, physiology, 
and other laboratory branches. As far as these 
subjects are concerned the British medical 
school is lapidly approaching the German plan 
of organization In the Scottish universities, 
at Oxford and ('ainbndge, in the provincial 
universities, and in the King's and University 
colleges in London the scientific branches 
belong to the universities and are handled 
like othei university subjects They are taught 
by Specialists, in laboi atones equipped, as far 
as hnancial resources permit, for teaching and 
research But nowhcie as yet in Gieat Britain 
does a university really control its clinical 
facilities C'linical teaching, therefore, lenmins 
as formerly in the hands of the visiting staffs 
of the local hospitals At Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and Manchester the local universities have 
procured some limited privileges in respect to 
th(‘ designation of teachers of nK'diciiie and 
surgery, but in general the clinical branches in 
Great Britain are taught incidentally by the 
practicing physicians who form the unjiaid 
staffs of hospitals maintained by volunteei 
subscription To this point we will lecur in 
giving an account of the methods of clinical 
teaching 

No legal minimum is established in Great 
Britain in respect to general education which 
must precede the study of medicine. The 
vanoiis bodies dealing with the subject concui, 
however, in enforcing a requirement which 
includes English, Latin, arithmetic, algebia, 
and plane geometry A student is admitted 
to a medical school on presenting a satislactory 
certificate showing that he has passed the 
required examinations in these subjects This 
standard is indisputably low It can be nud 
by an ordinary boy of fifteen oi sixteen years of 
age Students are, in fact, considerably older, 
the discrepancy being due to the unorganized 
condition of secondary education in England. 
(See Examinations ) 

The medical curriculum must be five years 
in length, and is on the average considerably 
longer Its first year is devoted to instruction 
in the basic sciences — physics, chemistry, and 
biology Anatomy and physiology take up the 
next eighteen months The rest of the time is 
devoted to clinical studies, m which pathology 
is included. The teaching methods are much 
more concrete and practical than in Germany 
Though systematic lectures are held in all sub- 
jects, the main emphasis in instruction falls 
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on the practical cxcrcis(*s, which arc well 
developed Conditions arc less satisfactory 
in chemistry, physics, and biology, because 
these subjects cannot be satisfactorily handled 
when crowded into a single year, but in anat- 
omy and physiology theoretic instruction is 
distinctly subsidiary. In physiology espe- 
cially the English excel. The laboratories in 
this subject have practically without exception 
individual equipment for every student, ena- 
bling him under direction to carry out all the 
important simpler experiments for himself 
Around this experimental course all instruction 
in the subject centers An important obstacle, 
however, arises from the stringent laws gov- 
erning vivisection The student’s own work 
is limited to pitted frogs. 

The equipment and scope of the scientific 
laboratories m Great Britain are, except in 
physiology, generally inferior to those in Ger- 
many, because medical schools lack adequate 
financial support The university regime has 
not yet completely established itself, in conse- 
quence of which university departments of 
medicine often rely largely upon student fees 
which are necessarily inadequate to support 
teaching and research laboratories While 
everywhere interested individuals are found 
engaged in research at one point or another, 
research is not yet characteristic of the English 
laboratory as it is of the German In many 
schools anatomy is limited to dissecting, the 
head of the department being assisted by young 
physicians waiting for practice Physiology is 
m general much better, some of the London 
laboratones and the laboratories in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Cambridge, and Oxford 
being fully up to the best continental standard 
Pharmacology and hygiene are quite unde- 
veloped as separate laboratories of an expeii- 
mental character. As a rule, the activitv of 
the laboratory departments expends itself 
largely in routine teaching The low standard 
on which students are admitted, the scant 
resources which the various institutions com- 
mand, and the lack of development of scien- 
tific ideals combine to keep teaclung to an ele- 
mentary level This tendency is assisted bv 
the existence of the variety of qualifications 
and the discrepancies between them The pro- 
prietary school depends for its success on pass- 
ing its students As the schools have no re- 
sources but fees, they must bend every efTort 
to promote the success of their students in the 
qualifying examinations Courses are there- 
fore arranged to comply strictly with the exam- 
ination requirements which each student has in 
view No student is encouraged to do more 
than he needs During his spare time he is 
assiduously coached by his instructor, who, being 
used up in drill work and piactice, has neither 
time nor energy to engage in investigation 

Pathology is the connecting link in England, 
as in Germany, between the laboratory branches 
and the hospital Material is in general abun- 


dant, but pathological laboratories have been 
unable to develop on modern lines because of 
the strong prejudice against vivisection. In 
the London hospital schools pathology is 
limited to teaching in the dead house on mor- 
phological lines In the universities the path- 
ological department of the hospital is used for 
morphological work, while the professor some- 
times maintains a separate expenmental labo- 
ratory on the university grounds. At Glasgow 
alone does the university possess a modern 
laboratory of pathology in which morphological 
and experimental lines are combined The 
hospital pathologist is now usually a specialist. 
His assistants are, however, generally young 
physicians and surgeons The subject is 
taught with reference to its diagnostic use in 
medicine and surgery rather than as an inde- 
pendent scientific discipline The students 
receive a course of instruction in the dead house, 
and are subsequently drilled in the museum to 
understand and to interpret pathological lesions 
as found in preserved specimens. 

The English student gets his clinical educa- 
tion by attending the practice of the visiting 
physicians of a voluntary hospital The quality 
of the instruction depends, therefore, alto- 
gether upon the character of the English hos- 
pital staff* Unlike Germany, where clinical 
professors are first of all teachers and are called 
to their posts aftei achieving distinction in 
mferior stations, the English hospital physician 
is a consultant who has in most cases attained 
his present appointment on the basis of sen- 
iority Education and inv(‘stigation are there- 
fore secondary considerations The hospitals 
lack the means and the attending staff lacks the 
time to engage freely in clinical investigation 
The British student is, therefore, trained to be 
a practical doctor He becomes quite cxpeit 
on the technical side, but he does not leceive 
the scientific discipline which is the distinguish- 
ing mark of modern medicine 

While British medicine suffers severely from 
the limitations just mentioned, it is neverthe- 
less true that in respect to the student’s contact 
with clinical material nowhere else in the world 
are conditions so favorable In our discussion 
of Germany we pointed out that its clinical 
instruction was overwhelmingly demonstrative 
In England, on the other hand, it is over- 
whelmingly practical The liritish student has 
the freest access to the wards, which contain 
material enough for continuous participative 
instruction Actual and continuous participa- 
tion of the student in the care of the sick is thus 
the backbone of British clinical training The 
student receives bv way of instruction a prac- 
tical discipline m noting and interpreting 
physical signs At the conclusion of a fort- 
night he begins to clerk ” A physician, his 
assistant physician, and his house physician 
receive an assignment of perhaps six or eight 
students The students are first taught the 
systematic taking of notes, whereupon the 
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houHo physician escorts tlu‘ htil(‘ group on its 
first ward walk, allotting to each student or 
clerk, as he is called, a certain nurnbei of 
cases for which he is to be held individually 
responsible. Each clerk is required to obtain 
the complete history and description of each of 
his cases and to make the requisite chemical 
and microscopic examinations He has all 
necessary freedom and facilities, entering th(' 
wards without ceremony and readily iirocuring 
such material as he may request Ills notes 
become, as a rule, part of the hospital n'conls 
of the case. The house physician makes 
rounds daily with the clerks between 9 30 and 
noon Twice or thrice weekly in the aft(*rnoon 
the semor physician conducts the same grouj) 
over the same ground, quizzing both house 
physicians and clerks as they move from cot to 
cot As each case is reached, the clerk rt\spon- 
siblc for it steps forward, reads his notes, and 
defends his findings, his proposed diagnosis, 
and suggested treatment in replv to the interro- 
gations of the chief Every student is therefore 
sharply questioned on lus own case, and wit- 
nesses at close range the cases belonging to 
other students in his group When a case 
terminates fatally, the teaching group repairs 
to the dead house to witness the autopsy. 
This concrete routine continues during about 
SIX months It is supplemented by systematic 
lectures covering the entire subject A similar 
procedure is followed in surgery The student 
gets in the hrst place six weeks of preliminary 
training in surgical dressing in the out-patient 
department, where he is taught to dress cuts, 
to apply bandages, splints, etc The surgical 
teaching unit is composed of the surgeon in 
chief, the assistant surgeon, the house surgeon, 
and five or six students who follow the daily 
practical routine for a period of six months. 
In the operations, which take place four times 
weekly, the dresser, as the student is now called, 
IS next to the house surgeon first assistant in 
his own cases On the occasion of a bedside 
consultation between a physician and surgeon 
the students of both attend 

In midwifery every student serves as in- 
patient clerk to the obstetric physicians for at 
least six weeks, during which period he takes 
histories, conducts pelvic exaimnations under 
the control of the resident obstetrician, and 
serves as second assistant at operations For 
a fortnight he is on duty in the out-patient 
maternity Cases are assigned in rotation 
On a clerk’s first cases he is accompanied by the 
junior resident obstetrician Later he acts 
alone under distinct restrictions as to seeking 
aid if difficulties arise Material is so plenti- 
ful that, though twenty cases are required, a 
student may easily procure from thirty to filty 
English clinical teaching, therefore, amounts 
essentially to a series of posts or appointments, 
each charactenzed by the active participation 
of the student incumbent The English clerk 
and dresser are trained by going through all 


the mol ions which as j)li\'sicians and surg(‘ons 
they will lh‘nf‘ to jieifoim At th(‘ same time 
they work unden such constant supervision 
and control lhat the mterosi of the patient is 
never imperiled 

The arrangement of the English curriculum 
is not wholly unlike that of the German It 
IS divided into two parts, though the precau- 
tions to prevent overlapping are less stringent 
than in Germany In general, however, the 
student gives his first year to the basic sciences, 
the next yeai and a half or two years to the 
medical sciences, and the remainder of his time 
to clinical subjects The specifications of the 
different examining bodies as to what he must 
do in each subject are very minute He is 
required by the Conjoint Board in London to 
devote 180 hours to chemistiy, 120 to physics, 
120 to biology. The precise period which he 
must spend on anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
and each of the clinical subjects is likewise 
specified in the regulations London Univer- 
sity requires somewhat more, the Apothe- 
caries’ Society of London and the Triple Board 
of Scotland somewliat less 

The examinations follow instruction in em- 
phasizing the practical and concrete Much 
the most poiiular of the various qualifying 
bodies IS the Conjoint Board of the Royal Col- 
leges of Physicians and Surgeons in London, 
whose examination mav be described as typi- 
cal Up to 1884 the two colleges conducted 
separate examinations In that year they 
combined to form a Joint Board confeiiing a 
single diploma uniting both qualifications. 
The Board is managed by a joint committee 
who appoint as examiners teachers fiom the 
London and provincial schools Though the 
examinations are wholly conducted by teachers, 
no teacher evei examines his own students 
The examinations in chemistry, physics, 
and biology, conducted by two examiners in 
each subject, are both written and practical. 
The piactical and the written marks are com- 
bined to determine the student’s grade. In 
anatomy and physiology four examiners each 
take part They work in pairs, all being 
continuously engaged Neither subject is 
counted without the other. In anatomy the 
oral test is conducted on a freshly dissected 
subject, dissected specimens in alcohol, and the 
bones A living model is used for surface 
anatomy In physiology no experiments are 
perfoimed, but apparatus must be demon- 
strated, histological slides are employed as a 
basis for questioning Simple experiments 
in phvsiological chemistry must, however, be 
carried out Eight examiners officiate in medi- 
cine, acting in pairs Two written papers 
are set, to be answered on consecutive days. 
The clinical examination takes place in an . 
examination hall temporarily converted into a 
hospital ward Each of the examiners sends 
from his hospital at least three patients. 
Every candidate is questioned on one ‘‘ long 
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and Iwo oi thr(‘c “ .shoit ” rasrs Tho uaiidi- 
dal(' studios tho lonpj oaso for ton miiuitos, 
after whioh ho is ((uoslionod on it Theroaftor 
Ik‘ is quostionod more hrii'flv on the short oases 
In the ovoninji; of 1h(‘ same day he is orally 
oxaininod m modioiin' and chomical pathology, 
including tho examination of urine, pathological 
slides, and gross pathological specimens, fresh 
and preserved The surgical examination, 
similarly conducted, consists of a written papei, 
clinical or practical woik, surgical anatomy, 
and surgical pathology Othei sni))ects aie 
disposed of in the same fashion 

The examiners serve foi periods of foui or 
five years The service requiies seveial days 
at a time twice or thrice a year For it the 
ablest and busiest men in the kingdom aie 
obtained The General Medical ('ouncil has 
the privilege of sending its visitors to inspect 
the examinations Through the circulation 
of examiners and visitors a fairly uniform stand- 
ard has been generall}^ procured 

The examinations thus just described aie in 
point of pnnciple perhaps the best to be found 
anywhere They ])ermit interaction between 
th(* schools and the profession, and they demon- 
strate the feasibility of giving a piactical test 
to large numbers of students annually by the 
combined action of teachers and practitioners 
Such defects as may be pointed out in the 
English examinations are attributable to the 
conditions under which medical education in 
England is carrual on, and have nothing to do 
with the principle on which the examinations 
are conducted 

The effort to keep insufficiently endowed 
medical schools above water has led to a sti^idy 
increase of tuition foes, which have thus 
doubled in the last half century About 1870 
the total cost of an education at a laige liondon 
school was 95 guineas; in 1880, 132; at pres- 
ent, 180 The smalh'r metropolitan and tho 
provincial schools are slightly cheaper, — 
Liverpool costing about £150 ^ The expense 
vanes somewhat with the choice of the quali- 
fying agencies it costs perhaps £10 less to jin*- 
pare for the Conjoint Board than for a univers- 
dy degree Scotland has not yet adopted the 
composition or combined fee. at Glasgow the 
sum^ total of separate fees amounts to £150 
Adding in the expense of living, we may esti- 
mate the total cost involved at £250-300 

France — Medical education in France is, as 
in (termany, a university affair, but the med- 
ical faculty is only imperfectly developed on 
university lines The professors in the medical 
department, in the laboratory as well as in 
the clinical branches, are practicing physicians, 
excepting only the anatomist at the larger 
universities The appointments are made, 
with rare exceptions, from the local profession. 
Despite the association of medical teaching in 
France with the universities, the essential 
conditions resemble closely the proprietary 
arrangements characteristic of England. 


Tn order 1o eiitiu- upon medical study th(‘ 
student must have achieved the baccalaureate 
that marks the termination of the hjde; in 
addition, he is required to pass a year in the 
study of tho preliminary sciences. A bacca- 
laureate course of secondary instruction plus 
a certificate covering the study of physics, 
chemistry, and biology, issued by the faculty 
of science, constitutes the basis of medical 
education thioughout France 

The baccalaureate course takes any one of 
several foims, all leading to the same degree 
Since the far-reaching secondary school reforms 
of 1902, conqilete parity has prevailed as re- 
sp(‘ct8 the classics, the sciences, modem lan- 
guages, and mathematics A four-year pri- 
mary course constitutes the uniform basis, 
seven years of secondary instruction follow, 
divided into two parts, four and three years in 
length respectively In the first part, the stu- 
dent elects between the classics, omitting Greek 
if he desires, and a modern course largely 
scientific in content; in the second, he chooses 
one of four groups — the classic languages, 
Latin and modern languages, liatin and science, 
modern languages and science The lyc^a- 
of large' cities are large and flexible enough to 
contain all the alternatives; at smaller places 
the authorities select with regard as far as 
possible to lo(‘aI conditions 

The Fnuich, like the German, boy is thus 
systematically trained with a clear view to a 
possible professional superstructure The bac- 
calaureate basis bears everywhere the same 
value The teachers, who are shortly to begin 
training men to law, medicine, or what not, 
know exactly on wdiat they have to build It 
IS true that, consistently with the Napoleonic 
origin of the system, the spirit of the lych is 
less individual than the range of selection that 
it allows, but not improbably this is in part a 
survival from the former regime undei which 
all were put through the same grind Mean- 
while, France has gone farther than any other 
country in stipulating that medical education 
shall repose not only on a sufficiently high anti 
entirely uniform basis, but that this basis must 
be determined or supplemented by the specific 
requirements of modern medicine 

French medical education is overwhelmingly 
clinical in charactei The French student is 
sup])osed to devote his mornings to hospital 
work All laboratory instruction and all lec- 
tures on nonclinical tojiics are relegated to the 
afternoons During the first year hospital 
attendance is optional The afternoons of the 
first year are devoted to dissection For this 
work the arrangements are still more or less 
crude and the teaching is confined almost 
wholly to dissection The other sciences which 
occupy the afternoons of the subsequent years 
are demonstratively presented. Physiology is 
the only one which, even so, is adequately 
incorporated in the curnculum 

The clinical instruction of the French univer- 
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sities lb conducted m municipal liobpitals, in 
which certain privileges have been granted by 
contract to the State In Pans, for example, 
the university controls eighteen services in 
hospitals scattered through the city The 
heads of these various services, being univer- 
sity professors, are selected by the* State from 
among those who have previously won in 
competition the position of associate pio- 
fessor (agrege) As the university services are 
incapable of accommodating the number of 
students engaged in clinical study in Pans, the 
university recognizes the teaching of other in- 
cumbents of hospital posts To each teacher, 
whether a membei of the universitv faculty or 
merely a recognized hospital physician oi sur- 
geon, students are assigned in groups of twenty 
for terms of four months The instruction is 
of a highly practical character It begins and 
ends with the exhibition, examination, and 
observation of cases, and that too without ])re- 
limiriaries There are no introductoiy or 
special classes in physical diagnosis or clinical 
microscopy To acquire facility with the 
stethoscope, to leain peicussion and jialpation, 
a student is left to his own devices In laiyn- 
gology and otology alone are practical couises 
in technique conducted at th(‘ medical school 
The French student in general, the I’aiis 
student in particulai, enjoys practically iin- 
restiicted oppoitunity to gam thoiough famil- 
laritv with disease Twenty students daily 
accompany a teacher through the wards Each 
student receives by allotment two or three 
beds His appointment runs foi four months, 
during which period he has unobstructed access 
to his cases He is expected to see them daily 
before the arrival of the chief At the foot of 
each cot hangs a card beaiing the names of 
1 ,hose in charge They are, to employ the 
English phraseology, clerks, to whom on 
reaching the case the teaclier at once turns for a 
statement covering history, physical examina- 
tion, etc In the course of his two-hour clinic 
the instructor will exhaustively discuss three 
or four cases Students other than those in 
personal charge of a case are free to interpolate 
questions or suggestions, and, the condition of 
the patient permitting, to verifv by examina- 
tion points of special note Instruction in 
surgery and gynaecology is largelv limited to 
diagnosis It proceeds on much the same lines 
as instruction in medicine Students are at 
woik in the wards examining patients by nine 
o’clock. An hour later the professor (mteis 
The patient having been selected, the student 
in charge reads his report, the piofcssor com- 
menting as he proceeds On a small black- 
board close by, professoi or student sketches 
in order to show the size and relation of the 
parts in question or to depict a proposed opera- 
tion. Toward the close of his studies the 
student is eligible to the position of externe, 
or assistant in the out-patient department, 
to obtain which post he must successfully coiii- 
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pete in examination At the teimination of 
the externeship he is eligible to an mterneship, 
also after competitive examination 

The foregoing description shows at once the 
strength and the weakness of French medical 
teaching It is wi‘ak in so far as laboratory 
instruction remains in an undeveloped condi- 
tion The only laboratory branch which the 
student has a chance to follow thoroughly is 
anatomy Cn the othei hand, as fai as a 
physician can be made by clinical experience, 
the French student is admirably situated, par- 
ticularly if he 18 fortunate enough to obtain the 
jiosts of externc and interne In the latter, 
which lasts four years, he is in position to uti- 
lize, subject of course to the control of his chief, 
the almost unlimited clinical resources of the 
Flench hospitals 

The general arrangement of the Ficnch med- 
ical school does not favor investigation on mod- 
ern lines The laboiatoiy branches are dom- 
iciled in the medical school in one part of the 
citv, the clinical teaching is carried on in 
scattered hospitals elsewhere The French 
medical schools, therefore, are lacking in organic 
character There is little intercourse, social 
or scientific, between men occujned in the lab- 
oratoiies and those occupied in the clinics 
The arrangement of the French curriculum 
13 very simple The preliminary sciences — 
chemistrv, physics, and biology — claim the 
first year, anatomy occupies the afternoons of 
the second Banishment of the other medical 
sciences to the afternoon of the clinical year 
keeps them in a largely theoretical and dis- 
tinctly subsidiary form The clinical assign- 
ments, which constitute the main part of all 
French medical education, come in no fixed 
Older In general, medicine and surgery 
occupy the third and fourth years, obstetrics, 
psychiatry, and other branches, the fifth year 
The four years forming the medical curric- 
ulum proper are divided into sixteen “ in- 
scriptions,” the five examinations being fixed 
in reference thereto The first, devoted to a 
practical dissection and an oral in topograph- 
ical anatomy, may come at the student’s 
option between the sixth and the eighth insciip- 
tions, the second, viva voce in histology, ph3^8i- 
olog3", and physiological chemistry, between 
the eighth and tenth, the third, practical tests 
111 opeiative medicine, topographical anatomy, 
and pathological anatomy, and oral in topo- 
giajdiical anatomv, general patholog}', parasi- 
tolog}’^, and obstetnes, between the thirteenth 
and sixteenth, at any time after the sixteenth, 
th(‘ fourth and fifth, including therapeutics, 
hygiene, legal medicine, materia medica, 
phaimacology, surgery, medicine, and obstet- 
rics. Finally, the student must submit an 
acceptable thesis. 

America — Medical education in the United 
States and Canada lacks the uniformity char- 
acteristic of medical education in German^^ and 
Franco and the comparative uniformity which 
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prevails in Great Britain During the first 
four fifths of the nineteenth century medical 
education in America was wholly ])ropiietary 
in character The so-called medical depart- 
ments^ belonging to universities were nominal 
in their relationship The rapid settlement of 
the country called for a large number of phy- 
sicians much more rapidly than they could be 
effectively trained What happened was this 
Groups of physicians in different jilaces banded 
themselves together to form so-called medical 
schools These schools had in the first place 
neither resources nor facilities They were 
practically establishments for didactic teach- 
ing of descriptive anatomy and for the inculca- 
tion of textbook knowledge of medicine, 
•surgery, and obstetrics They had originally 
no hospital connections whatsoever. In time 
wretched dissecting rooms, carelessly conducted 
by busy practitioners, were added, and clinical 
instruction was improved by the exhibition of 
an occasional patient from the dispensary 

A step m advance was taken when the gioup 
of men constituting the medical school hap- 
pened to be the staff of a hospital These men 
had, it IS true, little interest in education, hut it 
paid them to teach, because, in the first place, 
they received the fees of their students, and in 
the second place their students sent them 
frequent consultations after they engaged in 
practice The hospital connection led to the 
building of amphitheaters in proximity to the 
wards and to the occasional exhibition of 
patients in them; but the teaching was for 
the most part of didactic charactei, and the 
student was without any effective contact with 
disease. The schools were thus nothing more 
than money-making ventures unrestrained by 
the law A school that began in October would 
graduate a class the next spiing No educa- 
tional requirement was made for entrance. 
Any applicant who could pay his fees was 
accepted As state boards weie not in exist- 
ence, the school diploma was itself a license 
to practice. A student for whom a majoiity of 
the professors voted passed Educating medi- 
cal students thus became so piofitablc a busi- 
ness that chairs in medical schools became val- 
uable pieces of property and were freely tiadcd 
in First and last, the United States and 
Canada have in a little more than a century 
jiroduced 457 medical schools Of these about 
130 still survive. Illinois has produced 39, 
Missouri 42, New York State 43, Indiana 27, 
Pennsylvania 20, Tennessee 18 The city of 
(hncmnati brought forth 20, the city of Louis- 
ville 11. 

Against these demoralizing conditions pro- 
tests were raised from time to tunc, but little 
progress was made until the early eighties Since 
that day the course of study has been grad- 
ually lengthened until it is now cveiywheie 
four years, though a year may still vary from 
six to nine months The course of study has 
also been generally, though not universally, 


graded Almost without exception American 
medical schools all furnish some clinical teach- 
ing, though as yet only a few are adequately 
equipped in this respect More progress has 
been made on the laboratory side, and it is 
almost universally conceded that the prospec- 
tive student of medicine should possess some 
definite preliminary general education. The 
most important single event in the reconstruc- 
tion of American medical education was the 
estahlisliment m 1893 of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, entrance to which was limited 
to holders of a bachelor’s degree 

In referent;e to their entrance requirements 
the medical schools of the United States and 
Canada now fall into three divisions. The first 
includes those that require two or more years 
of college woik foi entrance, the second those 
that demand actual graduation from a four- 
year high school or its approximate equivalent, 
the third those that ask little or nothing more 
than the rudiments of a common school educa- 
tion, pel haps not all of that 

Alx)ut twenty institutions belong to the first 
class, all of them university departments sup- 
port(‘d ami administeied as actual paits of 
their respective umvcrsities — 


UnivtT8it\ of ralifornia 
Uiiiv<‘rsity of C'hioago 
Columbiti lJmv(*rsity 
Cornell Universitv 
Harvaid Univer.sit> 
University of Indiana 
University of Iowa 
Johns Hopkins University 
Univ(Tsit> of Kansas 
L«‘land Stanford Junior 
University 

University of MichiKan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 


University of Nebraska 
University of North Da- 
kota 

University of Penns3 1- 
vania 

University of South Da- 
kota 

Syracuse University 
University of Utah 
Wake Forest Colh‘K( 
Western Reserve' Univer- 
HltV 

Yale University 


Something like fifty medical schools constitute 
the second division Great diveisity exists 
in the quality of the student body of these 
institutions The legents’ certificates in New 
York, state board supervision in Michigan, 
control of admission to their medical depart- 
ments by the academic authorities of some uni- 
versities insure a fairly capable and homogene- 
ous eniollment in some medical schools. 
Others — some of them university departments, 
some of them proprietary institutions — are 
quite lax in the interpretation of what con- 
stitutes a high school education The reader 
must be warned that the assertions of the 
school catalogues and the requirements of the 
state boards cannot in general be relied on 
Careful investigation alone can determine 
whether an institution that represents itself 
as on a high school basis really enforces its 
alleged standard. The third division contains 
schools that are practically without any ade- 
quate entrance standard at all While these 
schools are most numerous in the South, they 
ar(‘ to be found in almost all other sections of 
the country. 
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In their external aspect the curricula of 
American medical schools follow a certain 
general type The first and second years are 
devoted to the laboratory branches and the 
third and fourth to the clinical branches. The 
laboratory branches are developed on some- 
thing like the German model in the scliools 
included in the first division above mentioned. 
These institutions have at least four separate 
laboratories, — anatomy, physiology, and bio- 
chemistry, pharmacology, pathology, and bac- 
teriology. Hygiene is more or less piominent, 
especially at some of the state universities 
In some schools increasing facilities are offered 
in all branches for both teaching and research 
Most of the institutions here in question offer 
the entire medical course, but a few of them 
offer the laboratory branches in one jdace, 
the clinical in another — an arrangement 
greatly to be deplored, since both sides suffer 
seriously when isolated from one another. 
Six of these schools are so-called half schools, 
offering only the work of the first and second 
years This airangement involves perhaps no 
serious difficulty, as far as the teaching of 
anatomy and physiology is concerned, but un- 
less, as at Oxford and Cambridge, a small hos- 
pital is at hand, pathology must be taught 
from museum specimens, models, and micro- 
scopic mounts, all of wliich have serious limita- 
tions The schools of the second division move 
within narrower limits Most of them live on 
fees The best of them develoj) highly a 
department or two. The other departments 
arc necessarily restricted The quality of the 
student body likewise imposes limitations. 
Pioper laboratory courses are impossible to 
boys whose preliminary education is defective. 
The best of the Aincncan medical schools on a 
high school basis endeavor, by careful selection 
of students and extraordinary pains in teaching 
them, to make the most of their situation. 
Less intelligently conducted institutions, con- 
tent to operate on a lower plane, are commercially 
effective. Not a few are frankly meicenary 
There yet remains for our consideration the 
third division; namely, schools practically 
without any entrance requirements whatso- 
ever. The conditions which prevail in these 
institutions arc altogether scandalous It is 
indeed stretching terms to speak of laboratory 
teaching in connection with them at all 
Schools of this description may be found in the 
South without a dollar’s worth of apparatus of 
any description whatsoever. In others the 
so-called laboratories prove to be dirty and dis- 
orderly rooms practically without equipment. 
Some of them have no dissecting rooms worthy 
the name. At others the dissecting room is 
filthy beyond description. Almost all make 
a pretense to teach chemistry, but schools can 
be found in which not even a complete set of 
reagents is at hand for the entire class 

In respect to facilities for teaching the clinical 
branches, conditions in America are even less 


satisfactory than we have found them to be on 
the laboratory side In order to teach clinical 
medicine, surgery, and obstetrics, a medical 
school requires adequate hospitals properly 
equipped with laboratoiies in charge of phy- 
sicians and surgeons selected by the medical 
school on the basis of their fitness to teach and 
investigate These fundamental requisites aie 
met by very few of the medical schools in the 
United States and ("anada The University of 
Michigan, the Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
and the University of Pennsylvania are the 
most prominent examples of medical schools 
which are in complete control of hospitals of 
fair size, that of the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School having been recently inci eased by the 
addition of certain pieviously missing clinics • 
Of the three institutions named, however, only 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School has freely 
selected its clinical teachers from other insti- 
tutions. A few other medical departments 
might be mentioned which are closely affiliated 
with certain hospitals, enjoying considerable 
influence in the selection of the hospital staff, 
which thereupon becomes their own medical 
faculty. 

More generally, even those schools which 
under existing conditions are regarded as pos- 
sessing fairly satisfactory clinical facilities 
have practically no voice in the appointment 
of the hospital physicians and surgeons who 
arc their chnical teachers In order to get 
teaching facilities at all medical schools have 
found it necessary to appoint to professorships 
individuals who happen already to possess 
hospital staff appointments These individ- 
uals are rarely interested in teaclung for its 
own sake, and still less commonly devoted to 
research. Teaching is with them a side issue 
to which they give a certain amount of time 
and energy, not so much because any imme- 
diate remuneration is attached thcieto as be- 
cause it leads to consultation business in the 
future To make matters still worse, hospital 
appointments in America rarely involve con- 
tinuous service. America has devised the 
so-called rotating system under which physi- 
cians and surgeons serve their hospitals for 
terms varying from two to four months, at the 
conclusion of which period a new staff comes on 
duty. In order, therefore, to enjoy teaching 
facilities throughout the year the medical 
schools are required to appoint to professor- 
ships all the successful incumbents of a hospital 
service, or, more commonly still, to piece to- 
gether facilities acquired in different hospitals. 
These hospital appointments are made for 
personal or political, rarely for professional or 
scientific, reasons The fact that they are 
unpaid and discontinuous is of itself fatal to 
serious endeavor. It need not surprise us, 
then, to learn that American hospitals are pro- 
vided, as a rule, with no facilities for research. 
With few exceptions their laboratories arc 
limited to routine. The pathological depart- 
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ment is a dead house, and often not even 
that 

Even under such circumstances the amount 
of material that is available for instruction is 
almost invariably below what is regarded as 
satisfactory in Great Britain or on the Conti- 
nent. The best of American medical schools 
controls only a few hundred beds A very large 
proportion of those that are fairly well equipped 
have access only to some 100 or 150 beds 
Proper facilities in infectious diseases and 
obstetrics are almost never found 

In all sections of the country schools can still 
be found that are practically without hospital 
connections of any kind whatsoever In 
Massachusetts, Now York, California, Illinois, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, Oregon, and other 
states, institutions with no, or almost no, clin- 
ical connections still confer the degree of M D. 

Methods of teaching medicine and surgery 
must under these circumstances vary greatly. 
In the Johns Hopkins Medical School a highly 
successful effort has been made to combine the 
best points of the English and German methods. 
German university ideals and the English 
clerkship and dressership have been united to 
form a highly effective pedagogic method 
Following the successful experiment there made, 
the English clerkship has been introduced by 
other schools, whenever indeed hospital man- 
agers have been willing to receive students on 
an intimate footing in their wards Less 
favorably situated schools have had to rely 
on amphitheater demonstrations, resembling 
the demonstrative chnics given in Germany. 
The inferior institutions cling to didactic text- 
book instruction 

The cost of medical education in the United 
States varies greatly. It has long been alleged 
that the inferior medical schools are maintained 
for the benefit of poor boys who could not other- 
wise procure a professional education. The 
hollowness of this pretense is exposed by the 
fact that a four-year medical education in the 
feeblest schools of Chicago, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore costs in tuition fees and board about 
$1500, for which sum a student could get two 
years of college work in a state university fol- 
lowed by four years in its medical department. 

All chartered medical schools in the United 
States and Canada have the right to confer the 
degree of M.D , but this degree does not carry 
with it in America, as it does in Great Britain, 
the right to practice The abuses in medical 
education led different states to create boards 
for the examination of those applying for the 
license to practice The powers given to these 
bodies vary from state to state. In general, 
the state boards have the right to refuse an 
examination to students coming from low- 
grade educational establishments, but thus far 
this power has not been vigorously utihzed. 
In addition, state boards are commonly author- 
ized to refuse to recognize a medical education 
which has not been preceded by an adequate 


general education, but as to this also the state 
boards have been very slow to assert their 
powers. The real secret of the failure of the 
state boards, however, to eliminate incompe- 
tent institutions is traceable to the almost 
universal employment of wntten examinations. 
The only sort of licensing test that will suppress 
schools without adequate laboratory and clin- 
ical facilities IS a practical examination such as 
obtains in Great Bntain and in Germany. 
Proprietors of feeble medical schools have long 
since found out that they can effectively meet 
the state board tests by drilling their students 
in the various compends that have been pre- 
pared with a view to meet the exigencies of the 
state board examinations In consequence of 
universal laws forbidding teachers of medicine 
to be members of these boards, the examina- 
tions in question are conducted by men who 
have no touch with education and are conse- 
quently often decidedly unsuitable. The par- 
ticipation of teachers and the introduction of 
the practical examination would go far to assist 
in the rehabihtation of all medical education 
in America 

Medical Sects. — No special provision is 
made in Europe for sectarian education in 
medicine Every intending practitioner is 
required to conform to the law. He must 
meet the requirements as to preliminary edu- 
cation He must follow the regular course of 
medical instruction, and he must pass the 
requisite examinations. Having done so, he 
is free to call himself any kind of doctor that 
he chooses. As a matter of fact, it is found 
that, having complied with the usual require- 
ments, only a negligible fraction prefer a 
sectarian designation. 

Very diffeicnt is the situation in the United 
States in this respect There are in the United 
States some thirty sectarian institutions, about 
a dozen of them homeopathic, half a dozen 
eclectic, and the rest osteopathic. These 
schools have low entrance requirements, poor 
laboratory facilities, and almost without excep- 
tion feeble clinical facilities. In general, the 
eclectic and the osteopathic schools are more 
wretched than the homeopathic. For the 
benefit of these institutions separate state 
boards are at times created, and their graduates 
are enabled to enter the practice of medicine 
on easier terms than are applied to the grad- 
uates of regular schools. Despite the fact that 
the laws deal with them favorably, sectarian 
schools arc on the decline. 

Postgraduate Instruction. — The rapid prog- 
less of medicine in recent years makes it ad- 
visable for men engaged in practice to make 
some systematic effort to keep in touch with 
recent development from time to time. This 
has led to the institution of postgraduate in- 
struction in almost all parts of the world. 
In Germany postgraduate instruction takes 
one of several forms. The so-called Central 
Committee for postgraduate medical education, 
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established in 1900, organizes lecture and 
laboratory courses in all the leading German 
cities annually. These are meant for the 
benefit of practitioners who cannot leave home 
in order to engage in study elsewhere The 
local courses are free of charge and are con- 
ducted partly by local physicians, partly by 
lecturers from other towns The courses vary 
in character. Som(5times successive weekly 
addresses on different topics are given by dif- 
ferent lecturers; again weekly clinics may be 
held, again practical courses aie instituted, 
requiring two or three hours weekly and lasting 
two or three months In the university towns 
the university instructors often offer contin- 
uation courses four weeks in length, dealing 
with all the newer topics likelv to interest the 
practitioner At Koln and Dusseldbrf acad- 
emies of practical medicine have been created, 
though they have thus far amounted to little 
more than the local establishments previously 
described In addition to these more or less 
organized opportunities, postgraduate work can 
be procured in every German and Austrian 
universitv Many courses are announced in 
the catalogues, but not infrequently practi- 
tioners, native and foreign, combine to request 
particular courses, arrangements for which can 
always be easily made Little special provision 
for this sort of graduate study is made in Great 
Britain or France, though visitors are always 
welcome to the clinics in both countries In 
Pans especially the rounds of well-known phy- 
sicians are daily followed throughout the year 
by throngs of visitors In London a Post- 
graduate Association has been formed which 
sells a composition ticket admitting to all 
clinics, clinical lectures, operations, and autop- 
sies of the constituent hospitals The most 
active seats of postgraduate training in Eng- 
land are the schools of tropical medicine in 
Liverpool and London 

In America the postgraduate school may be 
characterized as a compensatory adjustment 
It 18 an effort to mend a machine that was 
predestined to break down The more con- 
scientious and intelligent men trained in the 
American medical schools above described 
were bound to become aware of their unhtness 
for the responsibilities of medical practice 
The postgraduate school was therefore estab- 
lished to do what the medical school had failed 
to accomplish Thirteen such institutions 
exist in the United States, of which those in 
New York and Philadelphia command good 
teaching hospitals Their instruction is imme- 
diately practical in character, and has little to 
offer the well trained undergraduate student, 
who will do better to resort to a university 
for such additional opportunity as he wishes 
It seems not improbable that the improvement 
of medical education in America may cut the 
ground out from under the postgraduate school 
as it has been here developed. 

Medical Education of Women — Access to 


the medical faculty on the same terms enjoyed 
by men was granted to women by the Swiss 
universities in 1870 The constituent states of 
the German Empire one by one adopted the 
same policy Women have been admitted to 
the medical faculty of the Prussian universities 
on the same terms as men since 1908 The 
numbei of women students of medicine in 
Germany is, however, still small (241 in the 
summer semester of 1910), the reason being that 
secondary school facilities have not yet been 
provided in sufficient abundance. In Great 
Britain a medical school for women was estab- 
lished in London in 1874, — the London School 
of Medicine for Women, through which 
nearly one thousand students have passed since 
its opening The other hospital schools of 
London exclude women Of the provincial 
universities Durham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Bristol are coeduca- 
tional, as are Aberdeen and Dundee m Scot- 
land Edinburgh examines, but does not 
teach, women students of medicine Glasgow 
teaches them in a separate establishment In 
the United States both women’s medical schools 
and coeducational medical schools exist. There 
were in 1909, 91 medical schools admitting 
both men and women, three admitting women 
alone Of 921 women students in that year 
752 attended coeducational institutions; 169 
attended women’s medical schools 

Medical Education of the Negro — The 
medical edui.ation of the negro is, particularly 
in the southern part of the United States, a 
matter of urgent impoitance The relations of 
the two races are such that both suffer in point 
of health if either is neglected A considerable 
supply of well trained negro physicians needs, 
therefore, to be procured For this purpose 
there exist now in the United States six medical 
schools foi negroes, but of these six only two — 
one at Howard University, Washington, D C., 
the other Meharry Medical College at Nash- 
ville - are in position to give a fair training in 
medicine A F 

For existing conditions in medical education 
in other countries, sec the articles on education 
in the respective countries; eg Belgium, 
Education in, Netherlands, Educaiton in; 
etc 
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Information as to current work in medical 
schools is obtainable from the following 
sources — 

Germany and Austria — From the Vorlesungs-Ver^ 
zeuhnisse der U niversitdten von Deutschland, Oesterrf ich 
und der Schweiz, published twice yearly by the Aka^ 
demiacher Verlag, MUnchen This publication includes 
th(‘ announced courses of all universities Each uiiiver- 
sity also publishes its own catalogues Vorlesun(f-Ver~ 
zeichniss (lectures) and Personal-Verzeichniss (list of 
professors and students). Physicians desiring post 
graduate opportunities should consult the program of 
the Dozenten-Vereinigung oi Berlin, the publications of 
the Kaiserin Fnednch Haus, Luisenplatz, Berlin, and 
the Anglo-American Medical Association, Berlin, and 
one of the following — 

Karger, Dcu, M^izinische Berlin; G Mamlock, Weg- 
weiser filr Aerzte, J Pagel, Aerztefilhrer durch Berlin 
As to Vienna see Aerztlirhe Fortbildungkursc, published 
by Urban and Schwarzeiiberg 

Great Britain — The two leading London medical 
journals, The Lancet and the British Medical Journal, 
publish annually in August or September “ Educational 
Numbers,” containing full information respecting all 
British medical schools, examinations, etc. Every 
school issues a calendar 

France — An English Handbook to the Pans Med- 
ical School bv A. A Warden (London, 1903) 

Livret de VEtudiant UUniversiU de Pans — obtain- 
able from the Bureau des Renaeignements h la Sorbonne, 
47 Rue des Ecolos, Pans 

Programmes-Oeniraux des Cours et Conferences. 
Imprimcne Chaix, Boulevard St Michel 

Every univeisity issues its own Livret de V Etudiant 

Amenca — The Journal of the Amencan Medical 
Association (Chicago) publishes annually in August an 
‘‘Educational Number,” giving full information re- 
jecting all American medical schools The Council on 
Education of the American Medical Association 
(Chicago) also publishes a large number of pamphlets 
dealings with the same topic. Every medical school 
issues a catalogue. 

MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

— Medical inspection is an extension of the 
activities of the school in which the educator 
and the physician join hands to insure for each 
child such conditions of health and vitality 
as will best enable him to take full advantage 
of the free education offered by the State. Its 
object IS to improve health conditions among 
school children, safeguard them from disease, 
and render them healthier, happier, and more 
vigorous It IS founded on a recognition of the 
intimate relationship between the physical 
and mental conditions of the children and the 
consequent dependence of education on health 
conditions Systems of medical inspection 
have been in existence for some eighty years, 
but it is during the past quarter of a century 
that its rapid and world-wide spread has taken 


place. It is now a movement, national in 
scope, in most of the important countries of 
the world It is found in all of the continents, 
and the extent of its development in different 
countries is, in some measure, proportionate to 
their educational enlightenment. 

Status in Different Countries. — France . — 
The first work seems to have been done m 
France, where the law of 1833 and the Royal 
Ordinance of 1837 charged school authorities 
with the duty of providing for the sanitary 
condition of school promises and supervising 
the health of school children A few years 
later, m 1842 and 1843, decrees were pro- 
mulgated directing that every public school 
should be regularly inspected by a physician 
Despite these early beginnings, genuine med- 
ical inspection, in the modern sense of the 
term, was not begun m France until 1879, when 
the work was organized in Paris. Eight years 
later medical and sanitary inspection were 
made obligatory in all French schools, public 
and private 

At the present time, medical inspection in 
Pans is carried on by a corps of 210 school 
physicians, who arc selected by competitive 
examinations, and each of whom has super- 
vision over not more than 1000 clnldren At 
least twice each month these doctors visit each 
school and make careful examinations of the 
sanitary conditions of the premises, giving 
special attention to lighting, ventilation, cleanli- 
ness, and water supply. After this, a visit 
IS made to each classroom, and the children an' 
selected who appear to need special attention 
After this general inspection, individual ex- 
aminations of children arc conducted in the 
inspector's private room. Three classes of 
children are examined, first, those whom the 
doctor has selected as appearing to need 
special attention; second, those referred to 
him by the teachers and masters, and, third, 
those who have returned to school after ab- 
sence from unknown cause. Each child is 
given a thorough physical examination dur- 
ing the first months of school life, and a 
complete record of the results is entered on an 
individual record sheet, which follows the child 
through his subsequent school career. Meas- 
urements of height and weight are made every 
six months, and entered on these sheets, to- 
gether with records of illnesses and the results 
of physical examinations Parents are in- 
formed of any defects or diseases discovered, 
and urged to secure remedial treatment In 
the other cities of France the systems followed 
are based on that of Pans, but are in general less 
thorough, and in the smaller places are mostly 
restricted to measures for the prevention of 
contagious diseases. 

Germany. — Dresden began work in 1867, 
when vision tests were instituted. Frankfort- 
on-the-Main appointed a school doctor in 
1888, and the example was rapidly followed 
by other cities. , Wiesbaden soon developed a 
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plan that was widely copied and became a model 
for the work throughout the einjiire The 
procedure followed by the school doctor on his 
monthly visits to each school closely resembles 
that already described as followed in Pans 
General inspections of premises and classrooms 
are first made, followed by individual examina- 
tions of selected puynls Each cliihl is given 
a physical examination before first enteiing 
school, and subse(pient ones in 1h(‘ s(‘cond, 
fourth, sixth, and eighth veais of school life 
A record sheet is kept for each child, and pannits 
are notified of tli(‘ i (‘suits of th(‘ examinations 
There is wid(‘ variation in the thoioughn(\ss 
of medical inspection in diffi'K'nt paits of the 
empire Thoroughly oiganiz(‘d systems und(M 
state regulation exist only in Sax('-M(*iningen 
and Hesse-Daimstadt, whe](‘ evcay school, 
both public and private, in the count ly as w(‘ll 
as in the city, is provhh'd with a stat(‘-appoint(‘d 
doctor In other stat,(*s, the school doctors ai(‘ 
ap])ointed by and woik uiid(‘i tlie munici])al 
Magi'itrat, the local board of ('ducation, oi the 
board of hc'alth In lOOS some 400 towns and 
cities had systimis of medical school inspection, 
employing about 1000 physicians Thu'e jiLms 
of employing and H'lnunerating th(‘se school 
doctors aie common Under the lust, tin* 
physician is employial on full time, and is paid 
a salaiv langingfioin S 1 750 to $2750 iiei annum, 
and has the right to a pension llnd(‘i the 
second plan, a salaiv of from $150 to $250 a 
year is paid foi part-time sei vices, and th(‘ woik 
is usually caiiu'd on in addition to other public 
health sei vices, foi which separate pavm(‘nt is 
made The third plan is to pay on a ])(‘i capita 
basis accoiding to the nuinbei of childuai 
inspected, and tin* scale of payment langi's 
from six cents to fifteen cents pei child pei y(‘ai, 
the ava'iage IxMiig about twelve cents J*a\- 
ment is also soiiKdimes made at th(‘ rate of 
sixty cents to one dollar foi (‘ach class (‘\ainin(‘d 
As yet there are only a few school nurses in 
(Tcrmany, Chailottenburg and Stuttgart Ixang 
the only cities which employ them Oth-r 
movements, howcvei, closely allied to medical 
inspection, such as school feeding (qv) and 
th(' provision of special classes for ('xcc'ptional 
children, have made notable progress (S(*(‘ 
Germany, Educatton in ) 

(rmit Bntnin The medical inspection of 
schools and scholars is carried on under tire 
Iiranision of the Education Act of 1907, which 
is mandatory in its nature and applnvs to tin' 
s(*hools of England and Wales In Scotland it 
IS (tarried on undei the Education Act of 190S, 
which went into force at the beginning of 1909, 
and conferred on school boards powers necessaiy 
for a universal system of medical inspection 
In Ireland compulsory medical inspection does 
not exist Such as is carried on, is mainlv 
nerformed by the school inspectors of the 
National Board, who are not medical m<‘n 
The object of medical inspection in Gn'at Brit- 
ain, as stated in the Mcmoi (indnm of tin* Board 


of Education, is “ to secure for every child, 
normal or defective, conditions of health com- 
patible with that full and effective development 
of its organic functions, its special senses, and 
its mental powi'rs, which constitutes true edu- 
cation ” 

Although J^ondon began medical inspection 
in England bv tin* appointment of a school 
physician in 1S91, the movement was only spo- 
radi(‘ in its development up to the passage of 
th(‘ act of 1907, making it universal and com- 
pulsory The d(‘tails of organization are in 
the mam left in tlu* hands of the local authori- 
tH‘s, although soiru' minimum requirements 
ar-e laid down by tin* Memorandum of the Board 
of Education These jirovisions include the 
physical examination of each child at the time 
of Its entrance to a public elementary school, 
and at least thn'e subsequent examinations 
The fust of these takes place during the third 
V('ar of school life, or about the seventh year of 
age, the second during the sixth yc'ar of school 
life, or about th(‘ tenth year of age, and the 
thii-d at the turn' the child is about to leave 
school and go to work 

School nur's(‘s were first employed in England, 
wh(‘ie jheir work in London dates liack as far 
as IHS7 The first school nurses, in the newer 
ac(‘eptanc(‘ of the t(‘rm, w(^re appointed in 1901 
by th(‘ London Srdrool Board, and their em- 
ployment IS now becoming general in other 

CltK'S 

Other (\>uutu€s — In Norway, the move- 
ment has piognvssed sti'adily since 1885, when 
SOUK' localities supported regular school phy- 
sicians P(‘rmissiye regulations were passed 
in 1889, and two years later obligatory ones 
WM'ie adopted Swedi'ii is probably the coun- 
try where the teim ‘Lschool physician^’ was 
first employed in its modern sense As fai 
back as 1868, medical officers weie attached 
to the staff of each large school Their duties 
and spheres of actnuty have been greath 
extended, beginning first with the higher, 
and since 1895 including the primary schools 
Denmark has no regular system of medical 
inspection, noi any legislation directly pro- 
viding for it There is, however, a certain 
amount of work carried on in the elementary 
and secondarv schools of the largei towns and 
cities^ Austria was the first country to enact 
effectivM' legislation covering inspection in 
elenu'ntarv schools This was done through 
the ministei’ial decree' of 1873, providing for 
the regular employment of school physicians 
In Hungary, the act (jf 1885 established the 
office of school physician In Switzerland, the 
medical examination of children is recom- 
mended by the Federal government, but not 
enforced Neveidheless some thirteen cantons 
carry out the recommended inspection, and in 
some cities verv thorough work is done by th(‘ 
s(*hool doctor’s Russia has made provision 
for medical inspection sinc(‘ 1871, but with the 
(‘xception of a few cases it has not extended 
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beyond the secondaiy and higher sehools In 
Bulgaria organized work dates from 1904, 
while in Rouinania adeijuate legislation has 
existed since 1899 

In Belgium, medical inspection is tlie lule in 
the more important municipalities, and BruSvSels 
IS credited with establishing the first system 
of medical msiiection, in the full modern sense 
of the term, in 1874, when school physicians 
were appointed who inspected each school three 
times a month Fiom its inception the system 
was remarkably successful, and was copied in 
other Belgian cities and served as a model for 
systems in Switzerland Some of the earliest 
work of school dentists and oculists was done 
in Brussels 

A number of countries in Ainmica, outside 
the United States, have more or less well 
developed systems of medical inspection In 
Canada, Montreal began work in 1906, when 
fifty school physicians were ap])ointed Tins 
was followed by work undertaken in Halifax 
and Vancouver in 1907 Some work is being 
done in all of the ])i’ovinc(*s, and th(‘i(‘ is legis- 
lation providing for its existence in Ontario, 
Manitoba, and Alberta Medical Inspection 
in Mexico dates from 1896, when tin‘ Depart- 
ment of Medical Ins])ection and School Hygnaie 
was or’ganized undei the Director-denmal of 
Elementary Instruction, and a few doctor’s 
were appointed Sinc(' that time there have 
lieen numerous leorganizations, and a constant 
extension of the system, until it is no^v very 
cornpl('t(‘ and notablv efficient in th(‘ city of 
MexKio and its suburbs The work has spr(*ad 
until it IS fully organized in the state of Chi- 
hualiua, and ])artly so in (luanajuato and San 
Luis Potosi 

In South Ameri(‘a, the Argentine Hepulrhc 
and Chile both began medical inspection of 
schools in 1888, and in both republics the 
systems are very thoroughly developed Th(‘ 
work in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand 
dates fiom 1906, and includ(‘s not only pre- 
ventive rneasuies, but much scientific study 
of the results of the examinations This 
renders the reports from these states unusually 
valuable In Japan, medical inspection has 
l)ecn compulsory and universal since 1898 
Only small towns arrd country districts are 
exempted In Chiiro, Egypt, the first school 
physician was appointed in 1882, and th(‘ sys- 
t('m has been continued ev('i since 

V ruled States — Boston was the first city 
in the United Statt‘s to establish a regiilai 
system of medical inspection This was in the 
year 1894, and camc' as a result of a series of 
epidemics among the school children New 
York City followed in 1897, when 184 school 
physicians were appointed Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia began work in 1895 and 1898, resjrec- 
tively In all of these instances medical 
inspection had in its inc(‘ption the sole object 
of r-educing the numliei of cases of contagious 
diseases among the pupils 
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From the greater cities, the movement 
rapidly spread to the smaller ones, the first 
step in most cases being taken by a local medical 
society offering to carry on volunteer work for 
a limited time to demonstrate its desirability 



Niiiiiboi of C'ltios 111 tht' United States ha\ niK SvHtrmH 
of Mcdiral Insportioii (1890-1911) 

During the school year 1910-191 1 an (‘xttmsive 
study undeitaken by th(‘ Russell Sag(' Founda- 
tion, and covering 1088 eiti(‘s, including nearly 
90 ])(‘r cent of the municipalities having regu- 
larly organized systems of public schools under 
superintimdents, showt'd that m 443 cities 
thcK' w(‘rc systems of medical inspection in 
force In other words, legulaily organized 
syst(*ms of medical inspi'ctjon constitute an 



Me<Iical Insppftion Laws in 1911 

States having inamlatoiy laws, in blatk , 

ThoHf having pertnissivc* laws, m rrosM hatch , 

Those ha\ mg no laws, in outline 

integral feature of the school systems in 43 per 
cent of the cities of the United States. The 
preceding chart represents graphically the num- 
ber of cities having systems of medical inspec- 
tion each year since 1894, and shows how the 
growth of the movement has been at first 
slow and gradual, and, in the last few years, 
increasingly rapid It presents tiie facts for 
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the 411 cities, from whicli it was possible* 
to secure information as to the date* of hepin- 
ning medical inspection 

The tabulated returns of the study above 
referred to show that the adoption of niedieal 
inspection of schools has been more' general 
in the cities of the North Atlantic and Western 
than in the Central and Southern states In 
the North Atlantic states 58 per cent of the cities 
have systems of medical inspection, in the* 
South Atlantic group 31 per cent, in tlie South 
Central states 35 per cent, in the Noith Cen- 
tial division only 29 per cent, and in the 
Western states 57 per cent In compiling 
these data the states have* been groujied by 
divisions according to the standard adopted 
by the Bureau of the United States Census 
Medical inspection as now carried on in 
American schools may be divided into three 
classes of work The first is inspection foi the 
detection of cases of contagious disease The 
second consists of examinations conducU‘d bv 
th(‘ teachers themselves to detect defective 
vision and hearing The third comprises coni- 
])loie physical examinations of the pupils to 
dete'ct physical defects and organic diseases 
Inspection for the Detection of Contagious 
Disease. — Where there is any sort of medical 
inspection it is nearly invariably true tiiat in- 
spection for the detection of contagious dis- 
eases IS included as one of the most impoidant 
items Indeed, there are many cities where 
this is the only woik carried on Its object 
IS primarilv the protection of the community, 
and because of this th(‘ woik is often conduett'd 
by physicians of the board of health In most 
citK's the inspectors call daily at the schools 
to which they are assigned and examine such 
pupils as are referred to them by the teachers 
and principals These pupils include all who 
have returned to school aftei being absent on 
account of illness or from unknown causes as 
well as those who are in school and susfiected of 
suffering from some infectious or contagious 
aliment In most cities examinations are made 
for the following diseases Scailet fevei, 
diphtheria, measles, smallpox, chicken pox, 
tonsihtis, iiediculosis, iingworm, impetigo 
contagiosa, trachoma, and oth(*i tiansmis- 
sibh* diseases of the skin, scalp, and (‘V(‘ 
Tuberculosis, when thought to be fai enough 
advanced to be a menace to jiublic health, is 
generally reported to the chief medical inspect oi 
before* excluding the pu])il from school (Foi 
furthei discussion, see Uoxt^gious 1)ise\hes , 
Infectious Diseases) 

When children are excluded, brief but suf- 
ficient reason therefor is written on an exclusion 
card, which is sent to the parents One copy 
IS filed with the school authoritit's, and one with 
the board of health School physicians are for- 
bidden to make any suggestions as to treat- 
ment and management of the pupils who are 
sick This rule is nearly universal, and is 
made imperative 
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V}sw 7 i (1)1(1 H(’(ii)H(j 7 V'.s/.s Th(' policy 
of legislators and school administrators in 
arranging to have tests for sight and hearing 
conducted by school teachers themselves rather 
than by specialists has occasioned inanv expres- 
sions of surprise and no little criticism This 
policy, howevei, has i cached its piesent wide 
development on the recommendations of special- 
ists themselv(‘s who deem that such tests aie 
wholly within the capacity of the teachei It 
IS their opinion that childien aie subjected to 
less nervous strain when tested by then teachers 
than when tested by sti angers, and, then'loie, 
exhibit themselves in a moie natuial wav It is 
always the intention, however, where vei t his pol- 
icy IS followed, to have scientific examinations 
made by specialists in cases where defects are 
apparently revealed by the teachei s’ tests 

Work of this sort has gieatlv inci eased since 
the action of the state legislatuic of Massa- 
chusetts in 1906 in passing a medical inspection 
law containing mandatory piovisions bv which 
vision and hearing tests are conducted by tlu* 
teachers During the healings on the Mednal 
Inspection Bill a mass of evidence was jik*- 
sented by experts bearing upon the (piestion 
of the feasibility of such tests (For furthei 
discussion see Ear, section on Tests of Heal- 
ing, and Eye, section on Tests of Vision ) 

Physical Examinations. — Municipal and 
educational authorities in America have very 
generally realized that the theory on whicii 
physical examinations are conducted rests on a 
different foundation from that undei lying med- 
ical inspection for contagious diseases Histoi- 
ically, physical examinations have usually fol- 
lowed, and almost nevei preceded, the inception of 
inspections for the detection of contagious disease. 
The latter is primarily a protective measure, and 
looks mainly to the present safeguarding of the 
community The former aims at securing the 
physical soundness and stiength of the individ- 
ual, and looks far into the future It has been 
brought into being by successive results of a 
long series of studies which have shown that 
then* are many physical defects which are 
common among children and have an impor- 
tant bearing on theii present health and futuie 
developm(*nt, and may be easily remedied or 
modified, if they are discovered early (*nough 
Moreov(*i, these studies have demonstrated that 
wit hout a system of medical inspect ion only a small 
minority of these defects are discovered by teach- 
ers OI known to them, to the parents, or to the 
children themselves 

The following is a copy of the record caul 
which IS in use in New York (^ity to record the 
lesults of the individual physical examinations 
of pupils By referring to the headings under 
which th(* entries are made we may see what 
the deh'cts are which the school physicians 
search for and record if discovered The list 
for New York City is not very different from 
the list commonly employed in other parts of 
the country It may be regarded as typical 
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PHYSICAL KECOKIJ NEW VOHK CITY 

Name) _ _ . 

Bom _ ^ 

Nationality of P'ather Mother 

Number in FamiU, AduItH _ Thildren 

Number of Birth _ History of Measles 

Scarlet Fevi'r Diphtheria Fertiissm 

]*neuinonia Grippe_ _ 

Date of iHt Examination 

m School 



1 

1 2 

:t, e 



1 ' 

2 

1 

1 ^ 

j 

1 1 

1 

School year 





I 

2 

Ton 11 





1 

i 

(3aHR 






4 

Revut cinatioriH 






rj 

DiHoaHfS during torui 






0 

Date* of phvHical oxammutionH 

1 





7 

Dofoctivo viHion 






S 

Defective hearing 

1 





0 

Defective nasal breathing 1 





10 

TIvp<‘rtrophied tonaila 

1 





IJ 

Tubercular bniph nodcH 

1 





12 

Pulmonary diseaso 






13 

('ardiue diaeaHe 






14 

('horea 






15 

Orthopedic detf‘et 






16 

Malnutrition 






17 

Defective teeth 






IH 

Def<*etive palate 






1<> 

Height 1 






20 

Weight ! 






21 

Mentality | 






22 

Effort I 



1 



23 

Proheieney 




1 


The most extensive results yet secured in the 
United States as to the physical conditions of 
school children are those from the examinations 
conducted by the board of health in New York 
City The results for the y(*ai 1908, as pub- 
lished in the Report of the City Superintendent 
of Schools for that year, are as follows — 


Total Pr hcentaok 


Number of children ex- 
amined . . 252,254 100 

Found to have no defects 05, 61b 26 

Found to be defective 1H6,63S 74 

Found to be sufFennp: from 

Malnutrition . . h,054 3 2 

Chorea . 821 3 

Tubercular lymph nodes . 097 4 

Cardiac diseases . . . 1,964 8 

Ihilmonary disease-s . . 673 3 

Skin diseases . . . 4,115 1 (> 

Orthopedic defects . 1,728 7 

Defect of vision . 20,224 10 4 

Defect of hearing . . 2,287 9 

Defect of nasal breathing 36,099 J 4 3 

Defect of palate . 897 4 

Defect of teeth 135,166 53 6 

Hypertrophied tonsils 44,889 17 8 

Defective mentality . 691 3 


The School Nurse. — The school nurse is 
now considered to be one of the most necessary 
adjuncts of the better developed systems of 


medical inspection The total number (un- 
ployed in American cities at the beginning of 
the year 1911 is 415, of which 375, or 90 per 
cent, are in the North Atlantic and North Cen- 
tral States 

The first regular employment of trained 
nurses in connection with the work of medical 
examination was begun in New York City in 
IJecembei, 1902, when a corps of nurses was 
(‘stablished at a salary of seventy-five dollars 
p(‘i month each Since that time experience 
has proved, especially in the largest cities, that 
th(‘ employment of competent school nurses is 
almost a necessity The nurses are especially 
valuable in i educing the number of exclusions 
of children from school on account of minor 
illnesses Many of these when properly treated 
by the nurse in school do not prevent the regulai 
attendance of the child. The trained nurse 
greatly enhances the success of the work of 
the school ])hvsician in improving the health 
of the school children She aids the school 
teacher in detecting the first signs of approach- 
ing illness She sees to it that all excluded 
cases are jilaoed under treatment as soon as 
may lx*, so that there is the least possible loss 
of time from school and interference with edu- 
cation She treats those eases which would for 
vanouH i*easons receive no attention at their 
homes She assists the school physician in the 
clerical work of reeoiding the results of the 
physical examinations which he conducts 

In many eases it is also found feasible to 
employ the nursi'S during the summer months, 
when there is no school, in work directed to 
the lessening of the great mortality rate among 
infants from summoi diarrhea, due inaiidy 
to improper care and feeding Again, she 
aids materially in the anti-tubereulosis cam- 
paign About quarter of the cities having 
any sort of medical inspection employ school 
nurses, and the number is increasing rapidly 
To sum up the ease for the school nurse* she 
IS the instructor of parents, pupils, teachers, 
and all members of the family in the prin- 
ciples and practices of hygiene She is a 
most efficient link between the school and the 
home 

Dental Inspection — Increasing attention is 
being given to the inspection of children's 
teeth in American schools, and the work is 
being more and more commonly carried on as a 
branch of medical inspection in a semi-inde- 
pendent way (See Teeth, Care of among 
School Children ) 

Summary of Conditions in the United States 

— Reference has been made to the study of the 
status of medical inspection which included 
90 per cent of the cities of the United States 
having school systems organized under super- 
intendents of schools and which brought to- 
gether the data as to the status of the move- 
ment in the spring of 1911 The following is a 
brief summary of conditions as revealed by that 
study. 
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Number 


Per Cent 


Cities from which returns were 
secured . . 

Having systems of medical in- 
spection . . . 

Having inspection for the detec- 
tion of contagious diseases 

Having vision and hearmg tests 
by teachers . . 

Having vision and hearing tests 
by piiysicians 

Having complete physical ex- 
aminations . 

Having dental inspection by 
dentists 


1038 

100 

443 

43 

405 

39 

552 

54 

258 

25 

214 

21 

09 

7 


Numb? u 


Systems administered by boards of educa- 
tion 

Systems administered by boards of health 
Number of school physicians employed 
Nunib(*r of sehool nurses employed 


337 
I Ob 
1415 
415 


Adnunistration - Theie me two Htaiidaicl 
typeb of administration, that under tht‘ Boaid 
of Health and that undci the Board of Educa- 
tion In the early days of medical inspection 
practically all the systenih were administered 
by local hoards of health, but in recent years 
the tide has turned the other way, until at the 
present time about one quarter of the cities 
have systems under then hoards of health, and 
in the remaining three quarters the board of 
education is the controlling body Accoiding 
to the best American practice there should be 
one medical inspector and one nurse for each 
2()()() pupils in cities where the nurse and phy- 
sician are employed on full time and the 
schools are so large and so close together as to 
ri'duce to a minimum the time spent m going 
from one building to another These hgures 
must be radically altered for ruial distiiets 
Salaries — Professor William Oslei is cred- 
ited with saying with regard to the woik of 
medical inspection m l]ngland, “If we are to 
ha ye sidiool inspection let us hayi* good men 
to do the work, and let us pay them well It 
will demand a sjiecial training and a careful 
technique ’’ It is certainly to be regretted 
that this point of view lias not been more gen- 
erally taken in America In this country the 
tiiiaiicial remuneration of sehool jihysieians and 
sehool nurses is almost invariably inadequate 
The salaries paid range from notliing to $4000 
per annum. In many localities the local 
medical association conducts medical inspection 
for a year or two without cost to the city in order 
to demonstrate its value This results in the 
tabulated returns showing that in a consider- 
able number of cities the doctors and nurses 
receive no pay at all for their services It may 
also he a factor in bringing about the extremely 


low salaries that are received after regular pay- 
ment IS given The following table is made up 
from the study of conditions in 1038 cities, and 
shows the number of localities in which the 
salaries of doctors and nurses fall within the 
salary limits named in each group That is 
to say, the hrst line shows that there are 
seventy-five cities in which the doctors donate 
their services and twenty-one in which the 
school nurses do the same The second line 
indicates that there are forty-seven cities in 
which the salaries paid to the doctors are be- 
tween $1 and $100 per annum 



No OF CiTllfi 
where 

Doc JO HR Re- 
ceive Salahv 
Indicated 

No OF Cities 
WHERF Nurses 
Receive Salary 
Indicated 

No salary 

75 

21 

Sl-100 

47 

— 

101-200 

50 

— 

201-300 

44 

2 

301-400 

25 



401-500 

24 

1 

501-600 

18 

21 

601-700 

2 

17 

701-800 

12 

24 

801-900 

6 

16 

901- 1000 

13 

2 

1001-1500 

18 

2 

1501-2500 

7 



2500-4000 

3 



Fees aocordiiiK to service 

19 

1 


The table shows that, there are more cities 
paying their sehool phvsieiaii at the rate of 
between $100 and $2f)0 per y(‘ar than there are 
paying salaries of any other amount On the 
other hand, the average salary is somewhat 
higher than this If computed on the basis of 
the table ami without taking into account the 
number of doctors einploved m each individual 
city, the average salary would fall within the 

f roup receiving from $201 to $300 per annum 
n a similar way the second column of the 
table shows that there are more cities jiaying 
their school nurses from $701 to $800 pei annum 
than there are paying anv other salary, but the 
average salary wouhl be about $700 per year. 
Of course the sum of $200 per annum is given 
in return foi only a part of the school doctors^ 
tune Nevertheless it has come to be regarded 
as a somewhat standaid rate of remuneration 
for school physicians all over America There 
are cases where so little work is lequircd that 
this amount may be considered adequate, but 
undoubtedly in most eases it represents an 
undue degree of sacrifice on the part of the 
sehool physician 

(W and Time — The per capita cost of 
medical inspection for salaries alone ranges 
from about one-half of one cent for vision and 
hearing examinations conducted by teachers 
to about $1 25 for complete physical examina- 
tions in a few localities These extremes, 
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however, do not at all represent average condi- 
tions In general the per capita cost of medical 
inspection in America ranges from ten to fifty 
cents per annum It seems to be a fair general- 
ization to say that medical inspection for the 
detection of contagious diseases can be ade- 
quately performed at an annual cost of about 
fifteen cents per capita, while physical exami- 
nations similarly performed and including the 
inspection for the detection of communicable 
disease cost about fifty cents Physical exam- 
inations for the detection of non-contagious 
physical defects can be made by an experienced 
school physician in about twelve to fifteen 
minutes per child Vision and hearing tests 
alone demand from three to five minutes per 
child Systems of medical inspection which 
include careful physical examinations of all 
children cost the most and are bv far the most 
valuable From a social and economic point 
of view they are by far the cheapest in the better 
sense of the word, as they are the most far- 
reaching, both in their immediate and indirect 
results Permanent efficiency requires skilled 
workers, careful administration, and adequate 
remuneration 

Legal Provmons in the United States — The 
first state law providing for the medical inspec- 
tion of school children appears to have been 
passed by Connecticut in 1899 It did not 


provide for th(* complete sort of inspection 
now carried on in many cities and states, but 
only for the testing of eyesight by teachers 
every three j^ears Complete medical inspec- 
tion with examinations for the detection of 
physical defects was first provided for by state 
enactment in the permissive law of New Jersey 
passed in 1903 This was followed by the 
mandatory law of Massachusetts in 1906, which 
has been several times amended and has served 
as the basis for a majority of the bills which 
have since been presented in other state legis- 
latures At the present time (June, 1911) 
seven states have mandatory laws, ten have per- 
missive ones, and in two states and the District 
of Columbia medical inspection is carried on 
under regulations promulgated by the boards 
of health and having the force of law The 
map on page 184 shows graphically which 
states have mandatory laws, which permissive 
ones, and in which states there are no laws at 
all 

The past five years have furnished a large 
body of experience under varying conditions 
in widely separated localities The lessons ol 
this experience can be read in the substantial 
agreement of a majority of the laws in several 
salient features This is graphically shown by 
the following tabular presentation of the princi- 
pal features of the different laws and regulations 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF STATE LAWS AND REGULATIONS PROVIDING FOR 
MEDICAL INSPECTION, mil 


No 

State 

I 

Date Adopted 

ll 

1 

0 

« 

si 

ii 

jl 

Admivistered by j 
School or Health 
Authorities 

Inspection by Doc- 
tors FOR CONTA- 
GIOL8 Diseases 

HQ 

i 

o « 

5 ® 

5 
ft 2 

o g qP 

£ w o ^ 

Is 
s a 

M W 

Wh 

S'- 
? « 

p 

Normal Pupils 
Trained in Tests J 
of Sight and ' 

Hearing 

Provision for Em- 

PLOIMENT OF 

Nurses 

Penalty for Vio- 
lation OF Law 

Parents Com- 
pelled TO Remedy 
Condition Discov- * 
ERED 1 

1 

California . . . 

1909 

P 

s 









2 

Colorado .... 

1909 

M 

s 




Id 





3 

Connecticut . . . 

1907 

P 

s 

* 

* 

♦ 



Id 



4 

District of Columbia 

1907 

M 

H 

♦ 


Id 






5 

Indiana .... 

1911 

P 

s 

♦ 

* 

♦ 

Id 



♦ 


6 

Louisiana .... 

1911 

M 

s 









7 

Maine 

1909 

P 

s 

♦ 

♦ 

Id 

Id 





8 

Massachusetts . . 

1906 

M 

S Ol II 

* 

Id 

Id 

Id 

♦ 




9 

Minnesota . . . 

1910 

M 

H 

♦ 

♦ 

Id 

* 

Id 




10 

New Jersey . . . 

1909 

M 

s 

♦ 

* 







11 

1 New York . . . 

1910 

P 

s 









12 

North Dakota . . 

1911 

P 

s 


* 







13 

Ohio 

1910 

P 

s 

♦ 


Id 



Id 



14 

Pennsylvania . . 

1911 

M 

s 


Id 

Id 



Id 



16 

Rhode Island . . 

1911 

M 

s 

♦ 

Id 

* 

Id 





16 

Utah 

1911 

M 

s 


Id 


* 





17 

Vermont .... 

1910 

P 

s 

♦ 








18 

Virginia .... 

1910 

P 

s 









19 

Washington . . . 

1909 

P 

s 

♦ 


♦ 






20 

West Virginia . . 

1911 

M 

s 

♦ 

Id 

Id 



* 




On four points there is substantial agreement fourth are respectively the placing in the hands 

The first is that the administration of the pro- of school physicians the inspection of conta- 

visions of the law is placed in the hands of the gious diseases, the physical examinations, and 

school authorities The second, third, and the inspection of teachers, janitors, and build- 
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ings. In SIX cases the provision is made for 
testing of vision and hearing by the teachers 

L P. A 
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MEDULLA — Sec Nervous System 

MEGALOMANIA — This is a symptom in 
various mental diseases which is indicative of 
a feeling of well-being The individual be- 
lieves he IS capable of doing more than usual, 
and often more than he is capable of doing 
Associated with it there arc usually delusions 
of great wealth and supernatural powers, 
sometimes of divinity, and occasionally this 
develops upon a basis of depression/ The 
symptom is found in mama {qv)^ in paresis 
iq V and in dementia precox (q v ). It is typi- 
(!al of paranoia, but we now know that paranoia 
(q V ) IS the rarest of mental diseases This 
feeling of well-being is probably to be associated 
with the day dreaming and feeling of power 
and wealth of children, and these ideas of 
children very likely are based upon the same 
sort of mental processes as those of the in- 
sane S. I P 

See Mania 

MEIEROTTO, JOHANN HEINRICH LUD- 
WIG (1742-1800) — German scholai and lec- 
tor of the Joachimstal Gymnasium at Ber- 
lin He strongly supported the attitude of 
Frederick the Great (q v ) on secondary educa- 
tion While he recognized the impossibility 
of teaching Latin as a spoken language, al- 
though Latin and Greek were still subjects 
studied by all pupils, he did not neglect Ger- 
man grammar and literature, history and geog- 
raphy. Some attention was paid to mathe- 
matics, but none to modern languages He 
became a member of the Academy, of the Su- 
preme Council of Schools, and of the Consistory 
of Berlin He wrote many works on classical 
subjects, among them being Manners and Cus- 


toms of the Romans at different Periods of the 
Republic (1778-1779), De educatione et insti- 
tutione quam M T Cicero in erudiendo ftlio 
Marco secutus est (1784), Graminatia csi 
aliquid nescire (1785), De praecipuis Roma- 
norum auctoribiis ac primmri de Taciti rnoribus 
(1790), De Sallustii moribus (1792). 
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MEIKLEJOHN, JOHN MILLER DOW 

(1830-1902) — Professor of Education at St 
Andrews University, Scotland He was the 
son of a private schoolmaster in Edinburgh, 
and after being educated by him he entered 
the University of Edinburgh. On graduating 
he taught for several years in schools near 
Manchester and London He contributed fre- 
quently to the press, and in 1864 was war cor- 
respondent in the Danish-German War In 
1874 he was assistant commissioner on the 
Endowed School Commission, and in 1876 was 
appointed to one of the hrst chairs of education 
in Great Britain, founded simultaneously at 
Edinburgh and St Andrews under the Bell 
Educational Trust In this position Professor 
Meiklejohn showed a high conception of his 
duties and of the difficulties before him in view 
of the fact that there were scarcely any text- 
books at all on the subject in England The 
problem of education he conceived to be how 
to train a child to healthy activity, to self- 
help, to a haimonious development of its powers 
of body and mind He was opposed to the dry 
mechanical methods which prevailed in the 
schools of his day, and one of his chief contribu- 
tions was a senes of school textbooks which 
laid emphasis on a rich content Among these 
may be mentioned Brief History of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, British Empire, 
its Geography , Resources, Landway s and Water- 
ways ^ New Geography on the Comparative 
Method, English Language, its Grammar, 
History, and Literature, English Readers. 
He also translated Kant’s Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft, and wrote a memoir on An Old 
Edueatwnal Reformer, Dr. Andrew Bell His 
conception of the function of a professor of 
education is well stated in his inaugural ad- 
dress in 1876 (see Barnard, Am Jour of Ed, 
Vol XXVIII, pp 220-224) and in the Train- 
ing of Teachers and the Chair of Education in 
the University of St Andrews (1879). 

MELANCHOLIA — A term used to indi- 
cate (1) a symptom corresponding with a 
feeling of sadness or depression, or (2) the asso- 
ciation of a number of symptoms making a 
specific type of disease ; (a) simple melancholia, 
in which there is the combination of depression, 
retardation, and a difficulty in thinking; (h) 
the agitated depression which is made up of 
depression with motor unrest and a difficulty in 
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thinking; and (c) involution melancholia, or a 
melancholia occurring late in life. The various 
forms of melancholia, which arc found in a 
variety of diseases, are probably only exaggera- 
tions of the normal feelings of sadness and 
depression, exaggerated under abnormal con- 
ditions Lack of initiative, apparent stupor, 
due to general slowing of movement, bizarre 
ideas, are among the symptoms The indi- 
vidual constantly thinks of methods to escape 
the depression, often ending in suicide. Re- 
covery IS usually not accompanied by mental 
deterioration The first attack usually comes 
before the age of twenty, and in childhood is not 
as severe as in later life The appearance of 
any or of all the symptoms in a child should be 
looked on with suspicion; advice properly 
given at the time of the first attack may ward 
off others The symptoms in simple melan- 
cholia are so similar to those occurnng after 
prolonged work that they have been explained 
as fatigue or exhaustion phenomena. The 
treatment consists of enforced lest, a building 
up of the body, and sometimes restraint, are 
necessary In some cases considerable watch- 
fulness IS required to prevent the patient from 
committing suicide 

In agitated depression there is an emotional 
condition accompanied by lack of inhibition 
of movement, e g constant moving, picking 
at the face, wringing of the hands, tearing the 
hair, etc. This is typical of tne cases of 
depression which are of sufficient intensity to 
need hospital treatment and restraint Involu- 
tion melancholia comes late in life, and has no 
educational interest No symptom is so com- 
mon m mental diseases as is depression, and it 
is not infrequent in physical diseases This 
symptom should be the first to attract atten- 
tion, and should cause the teacher to summon 

fiist aid ” assistance fiom the proper author- 
ities in charge of the school health 8 I. F 

See Circular Insanity; Mania; Obses- 
sions, Stupor 
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MELANCHTHON (SCHWARTZERD), 
PHILIP (1497“ 1560) — The great German re- 
former and humanist, the Pmceptor Germ,anuE, 
was born at Bretten, the son of an armorer He 
received a careful education at home, and his 
ability attracted the interest of his uncle 
Reuchlin Before proceeding to the University 
of Heidelberg he attended the Latin school at 
Pforzheim. At the university the humanist 
movement was not yet firmly established, but 
Melanchthon, in addition to official courses, 
devoted himself to the new studies. Gradu- 
ating in 1511, he proceeded to the University of 


Tubingen, where he remained for six years, 
taking his M.A. in 1514. Here he studied not 
only the classics, but mathematics, astronomy 
(or better, astrology), physics, medicine, and 
Roman law In his own hall or bursa he lec- 
tured on Vergil and Terence, and also gave 
lectures on eloquence and history In 1518 
he was called to the University of Wittenberg 
as teacher of Greek, and almost from the first 
began to exercise that influence which was to 
mold German education for more than a 
century His inaugural address, De corrigendis 
adolescentium studiis^ was a defense of hu- 
manism against its opponents, giving in brief 
a histoiy of culture and an attack on scholas- 
ticism Melanchthon urges the proper organiza- 
tion of studies based on grammar, dialectic, and 
rhetoric, and including mathematics, poetry, 
and oratory The classical languages them- 
selves are of importance as opening the sources 
of wisdom In his address at the opening of 
the Nuremberg school he gives a more complete 
definition of his educational ideas it is the 
divine purpose that children be trained to piety 
and virtue, and only through the sciences can 
religion and good laws be maintained, the 
sciences are a gift of God, hence impiety and 
ignorance go togcthei A similai statement 
was made by Melanchthon in connection with 
the school at Soest At Wittenberg Melanch- 
thon in 1519 became Bachelor of Theology In 
addition to his public lectures, which in a veiy 
short time attracted students from all sides of 
Europe, he maintained a private prejiaratorv 
school in his home, and thus had an opportu- 
nity of closely studying the re(]Uirements of a 
secondary school. 

Melanchthon’s influence lay in five direc- 
tions (1) as one of the most populai unueisitA 
teachers in Germany he trained a large number 
of young scholars who were spread ovei the 
country as teachers, (2) in visitation ai tides 
and whenever he made a visitation, he mad(‘ 
direct suggestions for the erection of schools, 
beginning with the modest requirements 
of Latin, religion, and music, (8) as an 
organizer of schools, eg Eisleben, Magdebuig, 
Nuremberg, and Soest, he established a tradi- 
tion which was followed elsewhere, (4) in th(‘ 
same way his influence was exercised on the 
German universities, e g Marburg, Konigs- 
berg, Jena, Frankfort-a -0 , Leipzig, Rostock, 
Heidelberg, some of these he helped to found, 
some he reorganized, some copied almost verba- 
tim the organization of Wittenberg made in 
1536, (5) almost as important as the other 
sources of his influence was Melanchthon ^s 
remarkable activity as an author of textbooks 
and editions of classical and theological works. 
As early as 1516 he edited the plays of Terence, 
but his first important work was the Imtitu- 
tiones Grwcw GrammaiicoB^ deahng with acci- 
dence, syntax, and etymology In 1519 ap- 
peared his first work on rhetoric, De Rhetonca 
Lihri tres, issued in 1520 as Inshtutionea Rhe~ 
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tonc(Ey in 1531 as Elementorurn RhetoriceSj 
Libri duOy and again in 1542 under the last 
title with additions The Loc? Communes, 
1521, was the hrst work on evangelical doctrine 
based on the Epistles of St Paul His Latin 
grammar, which appeared in 1522, attained gr(‘at 
popularity and went through numerous edi- 
tions In 1523 appeared his plea for humanis- 
tic studies, including history, oiatory, poetry, 
prose, verse, composition, and language, under 
the title Encomium Eloqucntice The Enchiri- 
dion Elementorurn Fuenlium (1524) was a hand- 
book for beginners giving the alphabet, a num- 
ber of prayers, and extracts fiom the Bible A 
similar work for beginneis of Greek was the 
I nsiitutio puenlis Literal urn Gnecai urn (1525) 
In 1530 he published a commentary on certain 
of Aristotle’s political writings, follow(‘d m 
1532 by a commentary on Aristotle He also 
collaborated in a textbook on simple mathe- 
matics (1535) He had already expressed his 
interest in history by editing the Chronicles 
of Canon in 1532 and 1558-1560 In 1538 he 
published Philosophic moralis Epitome, an 
outline of his ethics, and in 1549 the liuiia 
Doctnmr phi/'^iccr His collected woiks are 
contained in the Corpus Refor motor urn by 
Bietschneidei and Bindscul His influence as a 
theologian cannot. b(* bettei expressed than by 
stating that he was the author of the Aa^.s- 
buig Confession (1530), the Broiidenbuig Ref- 
ormation (1539), and the Wittenberg Reformation 
(1545) How great a i('])utation was attained 
by Melanchthon is att,est(‘d by the invitations 
not only to other German universities, but to 
France and England Hut in spite of oppo- 
nents the Preceptor of Germany remained at 
Wittenberg, devoted to the task of building up 
German Protestantism on a solid foundation of 
humanistic studies 


education Work was begun in 1855 with 
three professors and sixteen students and an 
annual government, endowment of £9000, raised 
in 1904 to £11,000. From 1883 onwards there 
has also been added to the annual endow- 
ment a fluctuating sum granted by annual vote 
The government of the university is in the 
hands of a council of twenty members elected 
by the senatt*, which consists of all male doctors 
or masters of th(' university. The council 
elects the chancellor and vice-chancellor of 
the university A professional board considers 
all cjuestions relating to studies and discipline. 
There arc now th(‘ following faculties law, 
medicine, engineeiing, arts, science, agriculture, 
veterinary science, and dentistry. There are 
further a department of education and a uni- 
versity conservatory of music The following 
colleges are affiliated with the University 
Trinity College (Anglican), Ormond College 
(Presbyterian), Queen’s College (Methodist), 
and Australian College of Dentistry In con- 
nection with the Traimng College of the Victoria 
Education Department, courses are given in 
education and lead to a university diploma 
EA'emng couises are given leading to the 
following diplomas education, agricultuie, 
mining and metallurgy, and architecture A 
depaitrnent of univeisitv extension under the 
charge of a university extension board is also 
maintained The emollment of students in the 
univeisity in 1910 was 1136 (345 arts and edu- 
cation, 34 science, 121 law, 60 engineering, 
360 medicine, 65 dentistry, 23 agriculture; 
92 music; 36 veterinary ) 
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MELBOURNE, UNIVERSITY OF, AUS- 
TRALIA — An institution endowed and in- 
corporated by the Legislative Council of Vic- 
toria, Australia, in 1853 ‘‘ to hold forth to all 
classes and denominations encouragement 
for pursuing a regular and liberal course of 


MELISH, JOHN (1770-1822) — Author of 
school geographies H(* was educated in Scot- 
land, but came to America m 1809 He pub- 
lish(‘d Unimrsal School Geography and Atlas 
(1816), and books of travel on Great Britain, 
Canada, and the United States W S M. 

MELODY — See Musical Terms. 

MEMORIAL COLLEGE, MASON CITY, 

lA -- A coeducational and military institu- 
lion, foumh'd bv the Sons of Veterans, U S. A , 
in 1900, and maintaining a college, preparatory 
school, military academy, normal college, com- 
meicial college, school of oratory, college of 
music, and coriespondence school. The en- 
trance requirements are fifteen units The A.B. 
and B S degrees are conferred 

MEMORY — Memory may be defined as 
the return to consciousness of some experience, 
together with the awareness that it has been 
present earlier at a definite time and place 
Four pai’ts of the memory process need to be 
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distinguished in the discussion These are learn- 
ing, retention, recall or revival, and recognition 
The organic oasis of memory is some change 
induced in the nervous system in learning that 
IS retained m the organism as a disposition 
toward revival and is rearoused when a suitable 
incentive presents itself The essentials of 
the memory process are the same as those in- 
volved in tile formation of associations {q v ) 
Memory Types — All memory may be con- 
veniently divided into rote and logical memory 
In rote memory the work must be done from 
the beginning, while in logical learning the new 
material is connected with the earlier acquired 
knowledge to constitute a well-ordered whole 
Recent investigation has been devoted for the 
most part to determining the laws that control 
rote learning and the retention of materials 
learned by rote To make sure that there has 
been no earlier partial learning and to get nd 
of all trace of logical learning, the experiments 
are ordinarily made with nonsense syllables 
made up of two consonants and an intervening 
vowel These syllables are presented in series 
of twelve or sixteen by some mechanical device 
that insures that they shall be separated by 
regular intervals and exposed for a constant 
time The adequacy of the learning is tested 
both by the number of repetitions required for 
the original learning and by the number of 
repetitions required for relearning after an 
interval The accuracy of learning and reten- 
tion may also be tested by determining th(‘ 
number of mistakes made in supplying the sec- 
ond member of a pair of syllables when the first 
of the pair is given, and also by measuring the 
time required to supply the second member 
The first method is known as the method of 
relearning, or the saving method, the second as 
the method of successes Both apply to tin* 
tests of retention rather than of the original 
learning 

Laws of Learning — The results of these 
investigations may be briefly summarized in 
laws of learning and of forgetting The laws 
of learning are (1) Learning is a direct func- 
tion of the number of repetitions Each repe- 
tition increases the liability to retention by the 
same amount, whether the repetition be the 
first or the fiftieth The repetitions after the 
series has been learned to the point where it 
can be said through without mistake are just 
as effective as the earlier ones (2) Capacil}^ 
for learning and for immediati* retention in- 
creases with age up to the attainment of ma- 
turity, and then persists unchanged until the 
onset of senile degeneration The only justi- 
fication for the opposed popular belief is that 
it is probable that things once learned in youth 
will be retained more completely in later life 
(3) Rhythm is an essential aid to learning 
One cannot avoid some rhythm, and the more 
pleasant and easv th(‘ rhythm the easiei and 
quicker is the learning Syllables that belong 
to the same rhythmic unit arc more closely 


connected than syllables that are contiguous 
in the series but belong to different groups 
(4) When a series is learned, associations are 
formed not merely between contiguous mem- 
ories, but between the noncontiguous memories 
of the series The strength of the association 
IS directly proportionate to the nearness of the 
members (5) It is easier and quicker to 
learn a series by dividing the repetitions over 
several days than to make all the repetitions 
on one day The more the repetitions are 
divided, the greater the saving Any selection 
must be learned and foi gotten several times, if 
it IS to be permanently retained The explana- 
tion is ])robably that the oldci associates are 
stronger, or more effective for reinstatement 
than the newer In the interval between repe- 
titions the connection between nervous elements 
grows stionger and thus does the work of added 
repetitions (6) When a selection of any ma- 
terial IS to be learned, it is more economical 
to learn it by reading through from beginning 
to end each time than to learn it by parts and 
then join the parts together When learned 
stanza by stanza, foi exanqrle, the first stanza 
will be repeated more often than is necrssaiy 
before the latter parts are learned Then, loo, 
unnecessary associations aie made between the 
end of each stanza and its beginning These 
associates not merely wast(* time, but interfen^ 
with the coriect associates at the niomcnl of 
recall The oiu* disadvantage of the method 
is that one is hkelv to get discouraged after 
the reading has been repeated several times and 
to read more slowly, so that what is gaiiK'd in 
the number of repetitions may be lost in time 
To avoid this it is suggested that pauses should 
be made now and again at natural divisions, 
and then go on again from that jioint This 
rests the learner without th(‘ disadvantages of 
learning by paits 

Retention — The laws of retention have also 
been investigated b^^ these methods The 
associations once formed tend to disappear more 
or less gradually, and it is important to know 
the course of then disappearance The laws 
that have been determined for the disappear- 
ance of associations and the processes that aid 
and retard the process may be stated in brief 
form (1) Forgetting goes on rapidly at first, 
and then very slowly Meumann found that 
30 per cent was foi gotten the fiist hour, 32 pei 
cent in twenty-four houis, 50 jier cent, in six 
days, 80 per cent in 30 days, and 97 yiei cent in 
120 days Forgetting is much slower for 
sense material than for nonsense syllables 
Ebbinghaus found that with poetry 7 per cent 
was retained after twenty-two years (2) 
Associations peisist longer if no other work is 
done for five or six minutes after learning is 
completed Other activity seems to interfere 
with the “ setting ” of the associations that 
was referred to above (3) If a syllable has 
been learned in one connc'ction, li is more diffi- 
cult to learn it in another coniu'ction than if 
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it had not been leanu'd Ixdoie One associa- 
tive connection soeiiis to cheek the formation 
of others (4) If two associates hav(‘ been 
formed with the same syllable, it is rnon* diffi- 
cult to reinstate cither than if that wer(‘ the only 
one Both of these last laws hold only toi 
associations that aie only partially formed It 
the first association is tullv foimed, it may h(‘lp 
in the formation of the second 

In logical memory leaiiiing is quickei and 
forgetting is slower than in lote learning 
Here the mam thing is to undei stand, and when 
a statement is understood it. is connected with 
gcmeral principles oi meanings that have been 
developed earliei and have become so fixed 
through frequent repetition that they are never 
iorgotten Whenever a new fact is connected 
with one of these, it takes on much of the pei- 
manence of the meaning itself It is learned 
at once, and will be remembered for an indeh- 
111 te time The course of forgetting is much 
slower than for the material learned by rote 

Recall — The laws of recall are the laws of 
association What shall be recalled at any 
moment depends upon the cue provided by the 
(‘iivironment or the tram of thought, the con- 
nections that cue has made earlier, and the 
attitude that dominates at the moment It 
should be said tliat recall is very seldom of the 
particular images that were earlier expeiienced, 
oidinarily one recalls meanings One remem- 
bers that certain events happened and remem- 
bers the fact on th(‘ basis of very schematic 
imagery Memory is not a mere reinstate- 
ment of an eailier process, but is a lepresenta- 
tion of the event m som(‘ other terms This 
fact that meaning and image may be altogether 
unrelated is very evident from the difference m 
mental imagery One person may remember 
everything visually, another in auditory or 
motor terms, and yet both may remember the 
same event with equal completeness 

Recognition, the assuiance that the event 
lecalled or the object seen has been appreciated 
before at a definite time or place, depends upon 
the associations and movements that it arouses 
when it presents itself Other events that were 
associated with it are aroused, and these finally 
give it a setting in a definite time and place 
The times and places that stand out piom- 
ineiitly m the past, which serve as points of 
reference for the other events, are fixed through 
the fiecpiency with which they have lieen 
recalled 

Mnemonics — One problem much discussed 
m connection with memory is the advantage of 
artificial devices for improving the memory 
One of the oldest is to connect anything to be 
recalled with some more familiar material 
Thus dates may be represented by words b> 
liaving certain consonants represent digits and 
tlien combining the letters into words and 
the words into sentences that can be readily 
remembered. Other systems make meaning- 
less associations between two things to be re- 


called togelluT ll must be said of all of thesi* 
di'vices (hilt they require more time than th(‘ 
simplei methods ordinarily used. The best 
mnemonic system is the system of knowledge 
as devel()])ed in the sciences. There every- 
thing IS arrangi'd m an order determined by 
long us(* and the best intellects It is a logical 
svstem, and foi bits of knowledge that fall 
within it no bettei system can be devised 
Mnemonic svstems are of value only for irra- 
tional mattei, such as the number of days in the 
months W B P 

See Mnemonics 
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MEMORY MAPS — Map drawing by the 
pupils, as an active mode ot det-eloping power 
to read maps, takes two forms (1) map copy- 
ing and (2) di awing maps from memory The 
drawing of memoiy mai)s as an exei cise following 
the first stages of map leading and map copy- 
ing IS intended to give motive for additional 
map study Inasmuch as it tests the knowl- 
edge of the child in an actual expressive test, 
the cluld returns to his study wuth a definit(‘ 
sense of defect which guides him to the facts he 
most ne(‘ds to acquire The inaccuracy of all 
memory drawing, if unaccompanied and un- 
checked by much map study and copying, would 
of course lead to the fixing of false notions and 
relations Foi this naison, memoriter map 
rejiroduction by th(‘ jmpils has often been 
vigoiously opposed Its WTakness is apparent 
Its value lies in its employment as a method 
of testing knowledge, preliminaiy to further 
careful study H S. 
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MENCIUS, MENGTSE, or MUNGTSE 

(371-287 B.c). — Chinese philosopher named 
Chao Ch^i, or Second Holy One, and called by 
Martin the St. Paul of Confucianism He 
studied under a grandson of Confucius and be- 
gan to teach at forty. Although he had oppor- 
tunities of holding important state positions, 
he preferred to travel and expound (vonfueian- 
ism. He seems to have been more outspoken 
and fearless than C'onfucius The last years 
of his life he spent in retirement and forinulaled 
the philosophical work which is known bv his 
name Among the most notable of his tenets 
were the beliefs that human nature is originally 
good but deteriorates through evil environ- 
ments; that humanity and righteousness are 
inherent in man’s nature, that government is 
divine, but is intended for the people’s good 
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MENDEL’S LAW or MENDELIANISM.— 

See Heredity, also Atavism, Characteris- 
tics, Acquired. 

MENDOTA COLLEGE, MENDOTA CITY, 

ILL — A coeducational institution, founded 
in 1893 and mamtaimng prcpaiatoiy, colle- 
giate, theological, commercial, musical, and 
correspondence courses Admission iequiu‘- 
ments arc fourteen units The degr(‘es of A B , 
B.S , and D B. are conferred The eniollinent 
in the collegiate department in 191()-1911 was 
only thirteen The teaching staff consists of 
eleven members 

MENELAUS. — See Geometry 

MENINGITIS — The brain and spinal cord 
are inclosed by three membranes, or meninges, 
the pia, the arachnoid, and the dura Menin- 
gitis is an inflammation of any one of these mem- 
branes, though the arachnoid is not subject to 
inflammation independently of the other mem- 
branes, while inflammation of the dura alone, 
external meningitis, or pach 5 rmeningitis, is only 
rarely encountered, so that meningitis is prac- 
tically always an inflammation of the pia, 
whether of the brain (cerebral meningitis), 
or of the cord (spinal meningitis), or of both 

Internal meningitis, or leptomeningitis, in- 
flammation of the pia, may take on diverse forms, 
may arise from diverse causes, and may present 
diverse symptoms The two forms of chief 
interest are tubercular meningitis and epidemic 
cerebrospinal meningitis 

The cause of tubercular meningitis is the 
tubercle bacillus, and the affection is probably 
always secondary to a pfrimary tuberculous 


process elsewhere in the body. The disease is 
favored by a tuberculous or scrofulous diathesis, 
by bad hygienic conditions, and is sometimes 
a sequel of whooping cough or measles. The 
premonitory symptoms are headache, listless- 
ness, insomnia, and constipation The disease 
then breaks forth with symptoms of fever, 
vomiting, and a very severe headache, which 
occasions a peculiar and characteristic scream 
or erv On account of the nature of the dis- 
turbance in the brain the disease has some- 
times been called basilar meningitis,” and 
formerly “acute hydrocephalus” or “water 
on the brain ” The prognosis is very unfavor- 
able, and death usually occurs within three 
weeks Though so fatal when once developed, 
its appeal ance may often Vie warded off, when 
suspected, by a regimen of wholesome food, 
warm clothing, and rest 

The several forms of non-tubercular and non- 
infectious meningitis, or simjile acute menin- 
gitis, exhibit similar symptoms, witliout the 
prodromal stage They may arise from an 
extension of other inflammations, c g otitis, 
brain abscess, or as complications of pneumonia, 
typhoid, scarlatina, and other fevers, possibly 
also from exposure to extreme heal oi cold 
The onset of the disease is sudden, its course 
rapid, and its termination usually fatal 

Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis, also 
known as cerebrospinal fever, and popularly as 
“ spotted fever,” was first recognized early in 
the nineteenth century, whcui epidemics ap- 
pear(‘d in both Europe and America There 
have been several severe epideiiiics since then, 
notably in Maryland in 1892, at Boston m 
1896-1897, at New York City in 1905, and in 
Scotland and Ireland in 1907-1908 The epi- 
demics are commoner in winter and spring 
As to the mode of transmission of the disease we 
are not entirelv clear it is infectious, but not 
directly contagious, and appears to follow bad 
sanitary conditions, especially damp, sunless 
housing Its cause is a microorganism, prob- 
ably the diplococcm intracellulans of Weich- 
selbaum, which invades the body through the 
mouth or nose Epidemics could lie pre- 
vented by prompt quarantine, maintained 
stnngently during at least the first two weeks 
All discharges from the mouth, nose, and ears 
should be disinfected Children or teachers 
in the same house as the patient should not 
attend school until the case is terminated The 
victims arc mostly children and young adults, 
and the mortality ranges in different epidemict, 
from 25 to 75 per cent, or even higher Ac- 
cording to Osier, the mortality in children under 
one year is 87 6 per cent The onset of the 
disease is sudden, witli vomiting, agonizing 
headache, chills, a rise in temperature, stiffen- 
ing of the neck, with characteristic retraction 
of the head, and delirium, followed later by 
paresis, disturbances of various reflexes, stupor, 
and remitting fever Rashes which appear 
about the fourth day have led to the name 
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spotted fever ” Pneumonia is a frequent 
accompaniment Death usually occurs be- 
tween the fifth and the eighth day For those 
who recover, serious sequel® are to be feared, 
particularly deafness, blindness, chronic head- 
ache, and affections of the joints This disease 
has challenged the experts of two continents 
The several serums elaborated in Europe proved 
ineffectual, but experiments at the Rockefeller 
Medical Institute led to the production of a 
serum from the immunized horse, which, when 
applied intraspmally by direct injection, has 
yielded remarkable results This Flexner- 
Jobling serum was first tried on human beings 
in January, 1907. Up to 1909, tests with about 
000 cases showed a reduction of the rate of 
mortality to about 25 per cent, while now there 
appears a further prediction that this serum will 
in the future render this dread disease less than 
one tenth as dangerous as heretofore Of pe- 
culiar value IS the fact that those who recover 
with the aid of the injections recover com- 
plete! v, there having been but eight instances 
of phvsical or mental impairment following 
295 recov^ei’ies G M W 
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MENSTRUATION — A periodic activity 
of the genital organs of the human female, 
char*acteiiz('d by a discharge from the uterus 
and Fallopian tubes, the menses, or catamenia. 
"Idle theory of menstruation most commonly 
accept(*d considers this process as the second in 
a cycle of activities — constructive, destruc- 
tive, reparative, and quiescent — which runs 
its course in the uterus and tubes 

The datt‘ of apfx'arance of the first menstrua- 
tion niav range from the tenth to even the 
twentv-hfth year, but the years thirteen to 
sixteen embrace the large majority of cases, 
with the fourteenth the most common year, — • 

Id 7 year's being a probable average for Ameri- 
can girls There are on record, however, a few 
extraordinary cases of menstruation in infancy 
Cessation of the menses, the menopause, is a 
similarly varial;)le phenomenon, having been 
recorded at all ages from thirty to eighty, but 
commonly falling between the ages of forty- five* 
and hfty-two Both the establishment and the 
cessation of this function are gradiud and char- 
acterized by irregularities 

In general, the irregularities of menstruation 
may be classed in three types The flow may 
be deficient or suppressed (amenorrhea); there 
may be excess or flooding (metrorrhagia) , or 
there may be undue pain (dysmenorrhea). 
The first may arise from pathological conditions 
of the genitals, or from chlorosis, anemia, 
strong emotion, worry, or bad regimen, the 
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second may arise from local mechanical causes 
or often from abdominal compression , the third 
may be congenital, local, or of nervous origin 
This vanability of function makes sweeping 
generalization concerning the relation of school 
work and menstruation unwise It is certainly 
true that some girls, blessed with sound phy- 
sique and careful home care, can carry on their 
regular tasks without interruption It is 
equally true that girls who suffer from painful 
periods, or who display pronounced irritability 
and emotional excitement, must during men- 
struation be treated as invalids, and be placed 
under a special regimen, with freedom from 
worry and from either physical or mental exer- 
tion The publication in 1873 of Clarke’s 
Sex in Education occasioned widespread dis- 
cussion of the need of periodic remission of 
school work for girls. Despite the criticism 
of his book, few schoolmen to-day deny the 
desirability of safeguarding menstrual ing girls 
from overpressure, while most phvsicians have 
regarded the disabilities attendant on menstrua- 
tion as sufficient argument against coinstruc- 
tion or even against coeducation G M W 
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MENTAL ARITHMETIC — The question 
as to the merits of the terms “ mental aiith- 
metic ” and oral arithmetic ” is an old one 
It IS true that written arithmetic is quite as 
mental as any other kind, and that the opposite 
to written is oral As between the two adjec- 
tives there is little choice, howevei The 
words mental ” and oral ” have so long 
been used interchangeably to apply to that 
phase of arithimdic that it is not dependent 
upon written help that they have acquired a 
rather d(‘finite meaning, and seem likely to 
endure Historically, the mental long pieceded 
the written, but only in very simple problems, 
chiefly involving counting and easy addition. 
As soon as the writing of numbers was intro- 
duced, written arithmetic, or else the arithmetic 
of some form of the abacus, became practically 
universal In Japan to-day a native shop- 
keeper will multiply two by six upon the soroban 
(see Abacus); and such mechanical aids were 
not discarded in western Europe until the 
sixteenth century, and they are still universal 
in Russia. About the beginning of the last 
century mental arithmetic underwent a great re- 
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vival, largely through the influence of Pestalozzi 
in Europe and Warren Colburn in this coun- 
try, in each case as a protest against the intel- 
lectual sluggishness, lack of reasoning, and slow- 
ness of operation of the old written arithmetic 
For a long time the oral form was empha- 
sized, in America doubtless unduly so; and 
this was naturally followed by such a reaction 
that it lost practically all of its standing. The 
question is being revived at present as to what 
are the fair claims of these two phases of the 
subject upon the time and energy of the pupil 
and teacher. 

There are two points of view in the matter, — 
the practical and the educational or psycholog- 
ical, — and fortunately they seem to lead to the 
same conclusion. Practically a person of fair 
intelligence should not need a pencil and paper 
to find the cost of six articles at two cents each, 
or of five and three fourths yards at sixteen 
cents a yard The ordinary purchase of house- 
hold supplies requires a practical ability in the 
mental arithmetic of daily life, and this ability 
comes to the mind only through repeated exer- 
cise. As will be seen later, it is a fair inference 
from statistical investigations that a person 
may be rapid and accurate in written work, but 
slow and uncertain in oral solutions There- 
fore, it will not do, from the practical stand- 
point, to drill children only in written arith- 
metic if we expect them to be reasonablv 
proficient in purely mental work On psycholog- 
ical grounds, too, the neglect of mental arith- 
metic is unwise It is a familiar law that the 
memory is stronger with respect to a fact that 
IS known in several ways (a convenient phrase, 
if not scientific) than for a fact that is known 
in only one way A man who knows a foreign 
word only through the eye may forget it rather 
easily, but if his tongue has been taught to 
pronounce it, even though he be deaf, he can 
the more readily recall it If, in addition to 
this, his ear has often heard it, he is the more 
strongly fortified, and if he has also often writ- 
ten it, by pen or by typewriter, there is this 
further chain that holds it to the memory In 
other words, the greater the number of stimuli 
that we can bring to bear, the more certain the 
reaction Anthmetic furnishes merely a spe- 
cial case of this general law If a child could 
simply see 9 X 8 = 72 often enough, he would 
come to be able to write it in due time, even if 
he did not know the meaning If in addition 
to this he knows the meaning of these symbols 
and recalls having taken nine bundles of eight 
sticks each and finding that he had seventy-two 
sticks, then the impression on the brain is the 
more lasting If, furthermore, he has been 
trained to say nine times eight are seventy- 
two ” repeatedly, the impression is still stronger, 
and if he has repeatedly heard this statement 
(and here is one of the advantages of class reci- 
tation), he has a still further mental grip upon 
the fact In other words, mental arithmetic 
in the form of rapid oral work, with both indi- 


vidual and class recitation, is a valuable aid 
psychologically, to the retention of number 
facts. 

There is, however, a danger to be recognized. 
A child tires more quickly of abstract work 
than of genuine concrete problems, problems, 
that is, that are not manifestly “ made up,'' 
but that represent some of his actual quanti- 
tative experiences It therefore follows that if 
five minutes of mental work produce a certain 
efficiency, thirty minutes will not produce six 
times that efficiency If this mental work is 
valuable, how much time and energy should 
be allotted to it‘^ It seems to be the experience 
of teachers generally that a little mental work, 
rapid, spirited, perhaps with some healthy, 
generous rivalry to add spice to the exercise, 
should form part of every recitation through- 
out the course in arithmetic There will often 
be exceptions, but in general it is a pretty good 
rule to devote from three to five minutes daily, 
and sometimes much more time, to this kind of 
work In this way a child never gets out of 
practice, save during the summer holidays, and 
the practical and psychological benefits can 
hardly be overestimated 

On the applied side there is no better test 
for the teacher's ability to adapt herself to her 
environment, educationally, than this, foi 
the nature of the mental work vanes with the 
school year, the locahty, the related subjects 
in the course, and with many other factors In 
general, however, it may be said that mental 
arithmetic offcis the best means for correlating 
the subject with the pupil's other work, both 
within and without the school To limit it 
to this field, however, would be an evident 
mistake, the work with abstract number de- 
manding the major part of the time assigned to 
this feature To acquire perfect mechanical 
reaction to a given stimulus much exercise is 
required, and for a child to think seventy-two 
when stimulated by the ideas 9x8 and 8x9 
demands repeated practice, not merely in rela- 
tively few apphcations, but in a multitude of 
questions involving abstract numbers. Nor is 
this practice any more irksome than is the solu- 
tion of the ordinary applied problems of the 
textbook, as any teacher knows It was almost 
exclusively by this abstract work that Pestalozzi 
developed calculators of such ability with con- 
crete problems as astonished those who visited 
his school. 

There are two lines of work in mental arith- 
metic (1) the concrete, in which the teacher 
has an excellent opportunity for correlation, 
for local color, and for stimulating the interest 
in the uses of arithmetic; (2) the abstract, in 
which the textbook may be trusted to furnish 
a considerable part of the material Each 
must be cultivated, and ability in one does not 
necessarily mean a corresponding standard of 
ability in the other, although a failure in the 
abstract hne must lead to a failure in the con- 
crete One leads to the acquisition of number 
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facts, the other to the ability to rationally use 
these facts in applied problems D E S 

See Arithmetic, Problems 

MENTAL DEFECTS. — See Mind, Dis- 
eases OF. 

MENTAL DEVELOPMENT — Strictly 
speaking, this term covers those changes in 
individual consciousness which occur in the 
course of experience Infancy {q v.) shows very 
little mental power beyond the few instinctive 
tendencies (see Instinct) which are inherited 
and the emotions (q v ) winch grow out of the 
instincts From this point on (see Child 
Psychology and Psychology, Genetic) char- 
acteristic changes appear in habit {q v ), per- 
ception {qv)f and all the other mental pro- 
cesses 

Wundt has summarized the principles of 
mental development in three general laws The 
first law 18 that of mental growth, and st^ts 
forth the fact that in the course of development 
the individual creates new forms of experience 
The second law sets forth the fact that the end 
of mental processes is continually progr(‘Ssing 
with the growth of experience The third 
law states that there is a tendency for the 
mind to oscillate in its development between 
extremes 

The full discussion of the facts and princi- 
ples of mental development involves all of the 
problems of education C H J 

See Psychology, Genetic, also Adoles- 
<’ENCe and the various topics on Psychology 
as given in the topical outline 

Reference — 

Wundt, W Outlines of Psychology. (New York, 
1897 ) 

MENTAL DIFFERENCES — See Individ- 
ual Differences, Tests, Mental, also 
Ability, General and Speci\l 

MENTAL DISCIPLINE — See Formal Dis- 

(IPLlNE 

MENTAL DISEASES — See Mind, Dis- 
eases OF, Psychiatry 

MENTAL GROWTH — See Growth 

MENTAL HYGIENE — See Hygiene, 
School 

MENTAL IMAGERY — See Imagery 

MENTAL MEASUREMENT — It is usual, 
111 experimental psychology, to distinguish 
between direct and indirect mental measure- 
ment 

Direct Mental Measurement — To make 
a measurement is, in strictness, to compare a 
given magnitude with a conventional unit of 


the same kind, and to deteirniiK* how man} 
times the unit is contained in the magnitude, 
the numerical result is the measure of the 
magnitude m question The prototype^ of 
measurement, in all departments of natural 
science, is thus linear measurement in space 
Here we have as datum a certain finite magni- 
tude, a given length or distance, we have oui 
conventional unit, mile or meter; and the ho- 
mogeneity of space assures us that the given 
magnitude and the unit of measurement are of 
precisely the same kind The procedure of 
measurement consists in the laying off of unit 
distances 0 — 1, over and over again, upon the 
given distance, 0 — i, until the limiting point 
X is reached To say, e g , that a mountain is 
5000 feet high means that the unit of one fool 
may be laid off, 5000 times over, upon the verti- 
cal line extending from sea level to the summit 
of the mountain 

There can be no doubt that measurement of 
this elementary and diiect kind is pos^sil^l^^ 
in psychology Indeed, tne history of astron- 
omy furnishes an excellent instance of menial 
measurement that antedates by nearly two 
thousand years the establishment of the first 
psychological laboratory The Greek astroiu 
omer Hipparchus (c 130 b c ), and after him the 
Alexandrian Ptolemy (c 150 a d ), classified ovei 
one thousand of 1 he fixed stars in terms of their 
luster or brightness The brightest stars form 
class 1, those just visible to the naked eye 
form class 6, the stars of intermediate luster 
are grouped in the intermediate classes 2, 3, 
4, 5 And these six classes are sensibly equi- 
distant, so that the interval of luster, the dif- 
ference of brightness, between stars of classes 1 
and 2 is equal for sensation to the interval oi 
di.stance between stars of classes 3 and 4, oi 
5 and 6 In other words the ancient astron- 
omers had before them a certain mental magni- 
tude, the range of luster from bright to dim, 
from the brightest star in their sky to the stai 
that could but just be made out against its 
background, and they measured this langc* 
oi distance bv dividing it into hve equal unit 
distances The given magnitude 0 — x is 
changed, by measurement, into the series 
6 — 1, it contains the unit of measurement, 
the conventional class difference or class inter- 
val, five times over The arrangement into 
SIX classes was dictated, we may suppose, by 
superstitious reasons, the arrangement itself 
IS an essay in mental measurement 

So far, however, we have no means of giving 
an objective expression to these estimates of 
mental interval, for that we must await the 
advent of stellar photometry Physical meas- 
urements of the luminosity of the fixed stars 
show that the light intensities of the six classes 
form, in ascending order, a rough approxima- 
tion to a geometrical series, with an exponent of 
2.5 This result tells us two things first that 
the mental measurement was fairly accurate, 
the unit of brightness-difference, though not 
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exact, is approximately the same at all parts of 
the five-unit scale, and secondly, that bright- 
ness-differences which are absolutely equal in 
sensation correspond to differences of physical 
light intensity that are themselves not abso- 
lutely but relatively equal. (See Weber’s 
Law.) These points may be further illustrated 
by reference to experiments made by Kbbing- 
haus in 1887; the })roblem was to pick out a 
series of eight ecjuidistant brightnesses from a 
set of fifty papers tliat had been washed over 
with various amounts of Indian ink, and the 
(|Uotients of the successive pairs of (photo- 
metrically measured) stimulus values were. — 

2 3, 2 1, 2.1, 18, 1 7, 1 7, 2 0. 

Here, again, is an approximate constancy of 
physical result, a constancy as great as could 
be expected from the limited material of obser- 
vation, and here, too, is confirmation of the 
validity of a mental measurement 

It IS clear fiom these examples that a direct 
mental measurement is possible in all cases 
in which the subject matter of psychology takes 
the form of a homogeneous continuum This 
state of affairs is realized, certainly, for vari- 
ous depaitinents and for sundry attributes of 
sensation; for the intensity, and perhaps for 
the quality of simple feeling, and, probably, 
for degree of attention No more can, at 
present, be said Simple as the principle of 
mental measuiement is, the actual measuring 
is exceedingly difficult the investigatoi must, 
first, set up a workable and as it were objective 
unit of measurement, and must tlnui follow a 
rigorous method and eliminate many sources 
of error in Ids attempt to lay off this unit ujion 
the magnitude to be measured, the whole ol)- 
ject of measurement is, after all, to carry accu- 
racy into spheres of scientific research in which 
unaided observation, bare estimation, is inaccu- 
rate So far, therefore, direct mental measure- 
ments, despite their importance for the theory 
and system of psychology, have been made only 
in a comparatively narrow held 

A question which the autiior has often been asked, 
and which it may be worth while to answt'r here, is 
this What 18 the difTerenoe between, say, the Ptole- 
maic classification of the stars and the sorting into 
groups of a number of examination paiiers in history, on 
the basis of equal differences in percentage of “ marks ” ? 
The difference is that the classification of stars rests 
on sensed equality of brightness interval, wlieri'as 
the grouping by marks assumes that the writer of a 
paper marked ninety excels m afnlity the writer of 
a jiaper markc-d eighty just precisely m the same dc*gree 
that the writer who is marked sixty excels the writer 
marked fifty There is evidently no warrant for this 
assumption, the marks could be U8<*d as indexes of men- 
tal measurement only if we had already established, 
by some other means, an unit difference of ability in 
history. It may be added that, so far as we can now see, 
the establishment of such an unit must be a matter of 
indirect, not of direct, mental measurement 

Indirect Mental Measurement — The great 
majority of the numerical results found in 
textbooks of experimental psychology repre- 


sent what 18 called indirect ” mental measure- 
ment They are numerical expressions for the 
physical antecedents or consequents of con- 
sciousness, that is to say, for stimuli or organic 
movements, they state the physical intensity 
of a light or sound, the length or direction of a 
line in objective space, the force or extent of a 
voluntary movement, the objective duration of 
a mental event, the number of stimuli simul- 
taneously presented to an observer, and so 
forth They fall under our present heading 
because their iiiteiest and relevance are always 
and wholly psychological, they are determined 
for psychological reasons, and have no value 
beyond psychology In many cases they are 
necessary to the completeness of a direct meas- 
urement. Thus, we have seen that a certain 
range of luster or brightness, that of the fixed 
stars visible to the naked eye, has been divided 
by astronomers into five equal intervals or 
distances If, however, we wish to measure 
directly the whole extent of sensible brightness, 
from its absolute minimum to its absolute 
maximum, we must find out, under th(* most 
favorable experimental conditions, what diilhu 
and what brightei lusters can still be distin- 
guished, we must deteriniiHs jihotometiically, 
the light values of the liminal and terminal 
brightnesses, the end points of our s(‘nsil)le 
scale, and we must tlum ajiply our chosen 
unit of nieasurement over the entire range 
The fixation, in terms of stimulus, of the ex- 
treme points or })ositions of the sensory scale 
is a necessary preliminary to a complete direct 
measurement 

The scope and value of indirect measurement 
can, perhaps, be shown best by illustration; 
there is, in fact, no department of psychology 
that has not benefited by it Thus, in the field 
of visual sensation, it is important to obtain 
color matches or color equations both for 
color-blind and normal eyes, and also for the 
normal eye at various stages of adaptation 
these equations are recorded in terms of jihoto- 
metric intensity and wave length The influ- 
ence of visual contrast may be measured as 
follows a stimulus «, which shows the effect 
of contrast, is equal to a stimulus />, which is 
exempt from contrast; a is then removed from 
its surroundings, and the difference between 
the free 6 and the free a, expressed in physical 
terms, measures the change which a suffered 
under the conditions in which contrast was 
operative The same principle is employed 
111 the measurement of optical illusion, that is, 
of the apparent change in the direction or ex- 
tent of lines that form part of certain geometri- 
cal figures, a perfect square, for instance, seems 
to be higher than it is broad The degree of 
blending of simultaneous tones is measured by 
the percentage of cases in which the auditory 
perception fails of analysis, i e in which two 
tonal stimuli are apprehended as a single tone. 
The temporal limits of the perception of rhythm, 
i.e. the slowest and fastest rates at which 
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rhytliiu IS perceived, and the limit of complex- 
ity of the rhythmical umt, may all he estab- 
lished by reference to the rate and number of 
the recurrent stimuli The range of attention 
is measured by the number of separate stimuli 
whose perceptions are clear and focal in con- 
sciousness at one and the same time, the dura- 
tion of attention by the length of time during 
which a perception can maintain its focal posi- 
tion. A great deal of quantitativi* work has 
been done upon the function of memory thus, 
1/he number of readings of a given mateiial, 
iK'cessary under various conditions for faultless 
recitation, indicates the most economical 
iiK'thod of memorizing; the number of new 
i(‘adings required for recitation, after different 
intervals of time, gives an inverse measuie 
of the decay of memory, and variations in the 
nature of the material itself, in the emjihasis 
which different parts of it recene, in the rate 
of its assimilation, in the amount presented at a 
single sitting, in the temporal distribution of 
these sittings, — variations of this kind yield 
each one its own numerical results, which 
further oui understanding and control of 
memory at large The reaction experiment 
(q V ), in which we measure the time elapsing 
between th(‘ exliibition of a stimulus and the 
jierformance of a responsive movement, ser\(‘s 
a number of psychological purposes, in the 
simple reaction, vaiiation of th(‘ modality, the 
(piality, the intensity of the stimulus brings 
about characteristic differences in the length 
of the reaction time, and in thi‘ more complex 
forms of the experiment we obtain a temporal 
measure of discrimination, association, choice*, 
even of the act of thought itself Inde'eal, in 
this sense of indiiect measuiement the*re is no 
type of psycheilogical experime‘nt that may not 
be given a quantitative form the* greiwth ami 
tenacity of habit, the oiised, course*, am! ele*gree 
e)f mental fatigue, the acuity of se*nse* ])e*iccp- 
tion, the degree* and constancy of emedive 
arousal, the laws of retention, associatiein, and 
reproduction, the delicacy and re*gulaiitv of 
voluntary movements, these* anel a hunelre-d 
other things of like character may now be 
expressed in numerical terms And it is ])lain 
that indirect measurement, while it has not the 
theoretical importance that attache's to a elirect 
measurement of mind, is yet of very grerit prac- 
tical importance. Studies of the speed anel 
extent of eye movement, coupled with studies 
e)f relative legibility as dependent on letter 
form, spacing, etc , not only give us a psychol- 
ogy of reading, but also suggest rules foi the* 
make-up of our books and newspapers, the 
study of the movements of writing leads to 
similar practical results; the precepts of school 
hygiene are largely based upon norms furnished 
by psychological experiment; and the exact 
psychological study of attention, retention, 
and association supplies us with tests of the 
drawing power of an advertisement, of a man’s 
special aptitude for some form of skilled labor. 


of the reliability of a witness, even of the 
criminality of an accused person. It is tiue 
that these tests cannot be applied indiscnmi- 
nately , it is true, also, that many, perhaps most, 
of them have not yet been perfected; applica- 
tions of psychology are still in their infancy. 
Nevertheless, the widespread interest now taken 
in questions of practical application proves that 
experimental psvchologv has done well to mul- 
tiply and refine its methods of indirect measu^i*- 
ment 

In conclusion, mention must be made of the 
measurement of coi relation, a line of work 
which dates from the beginning of the present 
rentury, and which has steadily gained in favor, 
(’orrelation may be defined as a tendency to- 
ward concomitant variation on the part of two 
or more mental traits or mental abilities within 
a group of individuals Provided that the 
group IS well dehned and its environment uni- 
form, the result of a measurement of this tend- 
ency may be transferred from the group to the 
individual, and may then be regarded as meas- 
uring the closeness of connection of the traits 
or abilities in the particular case An observed 
correspondence may be due either to an actual 
interrelation of the characters under investiga- 
tion, oi to the influence of the common environ- 
ment lioth cases are of psychological import, 
as throwing light on the constitution of mind, 
on the relative influence of heredity and educa- 
tion, on the Mendelian doctrine of the umt 
character, etc , and both have an evident bear- 
ing upon educational problems E B T 

See Psychophysics ; Reaction Experi- 
ments, Statistical Methods, Tests, Psycho- 
physical. 
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MENTALLY DEFICIENT. — See Back- 
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MERCER UNIVERSITY, MACON, GA 

— Established in 1829 as a classical ancl theo- 
logical school for prosp(‘etiv(‘ ministers only, 
combining agricultural labor with study. In 
1832 other students wor(^ admitted The uni- 
versity charter was obtained in 1887 Until 
1871 work was carried on at Penfield, Ga 
The following schools are maintained, aits, 
law, pharmacy, and summer The entrance 
r( ^uirements are fourteen units. The degrees 
ol A B , A M , LL B (on a two years’ course), 
Bachelor of Pharmacy (two years), and Mastei 
of Pharmacy (Ph B , and Ph M ) are conferred. 
The enrollment in 1910-1911 was 868. The 
faculty consists of thirty-one members 

MERCHANT TAYLORS^ SCHOOL, LON- 
DON, ENGLAND — One of the nine Public 
Schools of England It was founded in 1560- 
1561 by the Merchant Taylors Company of 
London “ for the better education and bringing 
up of children in good manners and literature ” 
The school was located in the parish of St. 
Lawrence Poulteney. The statutes were 
framed on the model of those of St Paul’s 
School. The number of scholars was limited 
to 250, and there were to be appointed a high 
master, chief usher, and assistant usher Rich- 
ard Mulcastcr {q v ) was the first headmaster, 
and the school, when opened m September, 1561 , 
at once sprang into popular favor Unlike most 
other public schools, Merchant Taylors’ School 
was and has always remained a day school 
Through the munificence of Sir Thomas White, 
a member of the Court of the Company, thirty- 
seven fellowships at St John’s College, Oxford, 
founded by himself in 1557, were established 
for Merchant Taylor scholars, thus linking the 
school with a college in the same way as Eton 
and Winchester had their respective affiliations 
at Cambridge and Oxford The school under 
Mulcaster was highly successful, one of the 
most illustrious of the alumni was Edmund 
Spenser; in addition to the general classical and 
religious curriculum, he encouraged music and 
acting, and companies of the boys performed 
plays and masques before the Queen (1578, 
1575, and 1588) With this feature of school 
life Merchant Taylors’ was long associated, 
particularly in the eighteenth century The 
salary of the headmaster, however, was and for 
long continued to be so small and the restric- 
tion on numbers so rigidly adhered to that Mul- 
caster resigned in 1586 With the development 
of the school may be traced the rise of the exam- 
ination system in England, the first visitation 
of the diocesan being made in 1562 (see Ex- 
aminations). During the Civil War the school 
appears to have been royalist, and many of the 
alumni, risen in not a few cases from “ poor 
scholars ’’ to bishoprics, were strong defendeis 
of the Anglican Church. The Great Fire of 
1666 practically destroyed the school, but for- 
tunately the library, which was maintained by 
gifts of books from the members of the Com- 


pany, was saved A new building was erected 
in 1675 The curriculum of the school con- 
tinued to be classical until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century In 1828 mathematics 
began to be taught regularly; in 1845 French 
was introduced as an extra and as a regular sub- 
ject in the following year, modern history was 
added in the same year (1846), and in 1856 
drawing appeared. The school has always 
encouraged the study of Hebrew, and is one of 
the few places where it is still retained. In 
1861 an opportunity of moving to more spa- 
cious quarters was afforded by the purchase of 
the Charterhouse buildings. The change was 
not effected until 1875, and the increased accom- 
modation permitted a doubling of the num- 
bers. The school is divided into classical, 
modern, and special (mathematical and science) 
sides, and facilities are offered for the study 
of chemistry, physics, and biology, so that 
pupils taking these subjects may shorten tin* 
normal medical course by six months The 
school IS mainly a day school, boarders being 
received only by special arrangement The 
number of boys in the school is 500 

See Grammar School; Public Schools, 
England, Education in; Gilds and Educa- 
tion. 
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MEREDITH, GEORGE (1828-1909) — - 
The English novelist was boin in Hampshiie, 
England, and up to fifteen years of age was at 
school at Neuwied in Geimany He began, 
but soon abandoned, law, and took to journal- 
ism, and in 1866 acted as eoiiesfiondent to 
the Morning Post during th(‘ wai h(‘tween Italy 
and Austria In 1867 ho acted in place ol 
John Morley as editor of the Fortnightly Pennr. 
and becaiiK* literary adviser to Messrs Gha])- 
man and Hall Meredith published PoemK in 
1851, and throughout his life continued to 
write poetry which [ilaced Inm in th(‘ first rank, 
but it is in ins novels that he presents the most 
strongly marked i(‘lalioris to the interests ol 
theoretical and practical education. In 1856 
The Shaving of Shagpat appeared, cast in the 
form of an Oriental allegory The story traces 
the educative power of circumstances and the 
disciplinary effect of the world^s thwacks ” 
In 1859 Meredith published The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel, in which he insists that the 
yiarent as educatoi must arouse^ and help the 
directions of activity of the child’s own mind, 
must encourage the development of the child’s 
independent individuality; and this he urges 
as graphically as any specialist educator. In- 
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stead of writing a disquisition, like Rousseau, 
to show the virtue of judiciously leaving the 
boy alone, Meredith traces dramatically the 
consequence of interfering with a soul, even by 
a father with his son’s The work becomes the 
scene of a great educational experiment, from 
which springs up the conviction of the neces- 
sity of freedom from system and spontaneity 
of development in all true education In 
Evan Harrington (18()0) and Rhoda Fleming 
(1865) are further studies of boy and girl train- 
ing respectively, and in the Egoist (1879) is 
d('veloped th(‘ tragedj" of tin; attempt to domi- 
nate the ])ersonality of the lover, as Sir Austin 
Feverel had attempted in the casi' of his son 
In 1894 came Laid Ormont and his Arnnita, 
which may be called Meredith’s schoolmasters’ 
novel, in which he places Matthew Weyburn’s 
i(h‘al school, under the joint direction of him- 
self and his wife, by the side of a Swiss lake, 
wh(‘ie swimming and physical exercises of the 
Swiss mountains and valleys are as natural as 
imails Boys of all nationalities are welcomed, 
and cosmopolitanism becomes at onc(‘ an aim 
and a irndhod of education ( 'oeducation of the 
se\('s leceives the impress of the natural envi- 
lonment of Switzerland, and education appeals 
as the entry into a large-hearted, large-minded, 
h(‘althy, vigorous life, with infinite riches of 
various personalities F W 
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MERTON, WALTER DE (d 1277). — Eng- 
lish divine and statesman, at one time chaii- 
ctdlor und(‘r Henry III, and Bishop of Roches- 
ter Educationally Merton is of note as the 
founder of the first college at Oxfoid, which 
became the model for all future colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge In 1264 he formally 
assigned two manors, at I'arleigh and Maldon 
in Surrey, to be held for the establishment of a 
‘‘ House of the Scholars of Merton at Maldon ” 
with power to maintain twenty scholars at 
“ Oxford or elsewhere where a university may 
happen to flourish ” In 1270 Merton College 
was definitely and permanently moved to Ox- 
ford, and new statutes were issued in 1274 by the 
founder, who also provided, if necessary, for 
the primary education in rudiments of orphans 
of liis kin up to the number of thirteen. 

See Oxford, University of; College, Uni- 
versities; Fagging 
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MESMERISM — A theory propounded by 
Mesmer (1734-1815), the practices which he 
popularized, and the interpretation of the phe- 
nomena presented The name given by Mesmer 
to his doctrine was Animal Magnetism ” 
He assumed the existence of a ‘^universally dif- 
fused subtle fluid, affecting the animal 

economy by insinuating itself into the nerves ” 
It has properties like the magnet, may be trans- 
mitted, and “ will cure nervous diseases di- 
reetl}'’ and others indirectly by provoking salu- 
tarv crises, thus bringing the ait of healing to 
perfection ” The theory was presented dog- 
matically, and fantastically affected his prac- 
tice He began by applying a magnet to the 
affected part, then in Pans (1778-1784) con- 
structed the “ baquet,” or tub, filled with iron 
filings and other x)araphenuilia suggestive of 
some magnetic force, about which sat the 
patients, drawing from it and from Mesmer’s 
passings and strokings the curative “force”; 
but in the end he announced that the “ mag- 
netism ” was concentrated in his own person, 
and that he could impart its virtues to a 
glass of water or other inert substance It is 
to this form of the theory, as a force ema- 
nating from peculiarly endowed individuals, 
that the term “ Mesmerism ” came to be 
attached 

Mesmer’s practice was affected by the medi- 
cal theory that diseases must run their course 
and reach a crisis, the manipulations and the 
“ magnetic force ” precipitated the crises, 
which, as they receded, left the patient cured. 
These crises, frequently taking the form of an 
hysterical attack, were the common symptoms 
at the exciting scenes enacted in the salle des 
crises, yet the accounts show that the strok- 
ings and passes and suggestions — not unlike 
the “ touch ” for the king’s evil and the meth- 
ods of exorcism and faith healing — drove away 
pains, paralyses, and invalid impediments. 
Mesmer doubtless induced alterations of con- 
sciousness and hypnotic suggestibility, but 
quite ignored their significance. It was the 
Marquis de Puys^gur, a disciple of Mesmer, 
who, in 1784, called attention to the altered 
psychological state of the subject, to the fact 
that the subject was responsive only to the 
verbal suggestion of the operator and recalled 
nothing of his experiences when awake To 
this altered condition he gave the name of 
“ artificial somnambulism,” correctly recogniz- 
ing its analogy to the sleep-walking state 
Puys^gur discarded the “ mesmeric ” theory, 
and became the first hypnotist It remained 
for James Braid in 1843 to demonstrate the 
physiological reality of the condition as an 
altered disposition of the nervous system 
depending upon some peculiar susceptibility 
of the subject; to this condition he gave the 
name of hypnosis The r61e of suggestion was 
recognized, and made possible the scientific 
study of abnormal psychophysiological eoii- 
scioiisness and control — or, more exactly, the 
201 
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revival of it — in the latter decades of the 
nineteenth century. (See Hypnosis.) 

Viewed historically, ‘‘ mesmerism becomes 
an antecedent of hypnotism; and the vicissi- 
tudes of its career form a complicated story, 
in which false and misleading views growing 
out of mysticism, of faulty observation, or of 
leaning toward occult or suiiernormal oeliefs 
obscure issues and thwart profitable insight 
Mesmer’s obstinate controversies with investi- 
gating commissions, the one referring the ob- 
served phenomena to the action of a fluid,’' 
and the othei to imagination, Puysdgur’s 
soninarnbuleSy quickly degenerating to second- 
sight diagnosticians and readers of seah'd mes- 
sages, Braid’s entanglements with phrenology, 
— these and other phases left their impress alike 
upon the prejudices and the legitimate demands 
of the medieval profession, and made the tran- 
sition from “mesmerism” to “hypnotism” 
a difficult and circuitous process. The con- 
vincing data were, in the early stages, the 
anaesthetic state, permitting serious surgical 
operations to proceed without pain, and in the 
later stages, the orderly interpretation of psy- 
chological phenomena under the leadership 
of men like (diarcot, of established scientific 
reputation With the establishment of the 
genuineness of the hypnotic state and of its 
mterjiretation as due to the nervous suscep- 
tibility of the subject, the scientific attitude 
was secure, and the notions attached to “ mes- 
merism ” as an objective “ force ” were wholly 
relegated to an historical significance; alone. 

J J 
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MESSER, ASA (1769-1836) — Third presi- 
dent of Brown University Graduating from 
Brown in 1790, he was tutor and professor 
there from 1791 to 1802, and president of the 
institution from 1802 to 1826. W S M. 


things that lie beyond the physical, that are 
above the natural — a conception whicn medieval 
thought identified with the supernatural. This 
long remained the popular signification, so that 
Shakespeare, for example, refers to ghosts as 
metaphysical. 

Aristotle himself in the body of his treatise 
supplied some grounds for identifying his dis- 
cussions with theology. His formal designa- 
tion is first philosophy, and this he says has for 
its object a descriptive definition of being as 
being, or existence as existence Each branch 
of science considers the traits of some set or 
class of existences, but no science considers 
the traits that all existences alike possess 
Hence they leave room for and indeed require 
a inoie general and formal science to take up the 
matter they leave untouched. So far there is 
no ground for referring first philosophy, or 
metaphysics, to anything transcending the 
subject matter of the sciences. But in the 
course of his discussions, Aristotle is led to dis- 
criminate grades of being and to concliule that 
only pure actuality, or God, is completely real, 
or can be said to Be without qualification 
Hence metaphysics appears as a science of the 
highest and more real mode of lieing 

Throughout the eighteenth and earlier nine- 
teenth centuries “ metaphysics ” was loosely 
used to denot(‘ inquiries concerned with mind, 
what would now generally be called psychol- 
ogy, and also to denote any in(|uiry of an 
ultimate sort In the later sense it was gen- 
erally divided into ontology, or inquiry into 
Being, and epistcmiology, or inquiry into the 
nature and limits of knowing At present, 
there is a tendency to revert to the more 
limited Aristotelian sense, though the term is 
still widely used as a generic name to cover all 
sorts of inquiries that do not seem to fall within 
the scope of any of the positive or mathemati- 
cal sciences. J D 
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METEOROLOGY — The scientific study of 
the phenomena of the atmosphere Bee Geog- 
raphy, Geology. 


MESSINA, UNIVERSITY OF — See Italy, 
Education in. 

METAL WORK IN THE SCHOOLS.— 

See Manual Training 

METALLURGY. — See Technical Educa- 
tion. 

METAPHYSICS. — The name “metaphys- 
ics ” as designating philosophy or some one of its 
branches arose from a misunderstanding of an 
accidental way of describing certain writings 
of Aristotle , namely, those coming after the 
physics. Tliis was shortly taken to mean the 


METHOD — The topic of method repre- 
sents one of th(* three typical phases of educa- 
tional practice, the subject matter of study and 
the institutional agencies of education being 
the other two As in the case of subject 
matter (see Course of Study, Theory of), 
there are important practical matters at issue 
and also general philosophical considerations. 
The former is the field of methods (in the 
plural number), the ways of teaching special 
subjects in accordance with princiines that 
successful experience has vindicated — often 
called “ Special Methods.” The latter centers 
about the problem of the relation of mental 
attitude and operation to subject matter For 
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reasons that will appear in the sequel, this 
problem passes into that of the relation of the 
individual self to the objects of the world and 
social life. Intermediate between the field of 
specific practices and the one of general theory 
is the logical question of an underlying uni- 
formity of method in the application of mind 
to various subjects whether pure mathematics, 
the natural sciences, or history, literature, and 
language This intermediate question usually 
goes by the name of general method.” The 
present article is confined to the distinctively 
philosophic aspect of method, extending the 
survey, however, to take in those phases of 
general method that are closely connected 

In a general way method is the obverse and 
correlative of subject matter The proper in- 
terpretation of the connection and distinction 
between the two is, however, by no means evi- 
dent, especially since it has been complicated 
and to some extent perverted by the pervasive 
influence of a dualistic philosophy (See Du- 
alism ) Mind has been severed from the 
world; the individual from socictv and its 
growth The two have not only been divoiced, 
but the separation between them has been 
intensified to the point of complete antithesis 
(See Humanism and Naturalism, and Ideal- 
ism ) All effective knowing and acting involve*, 
moreover, both the mind m the world and indi- 
vidual agency m social conditions and for social 
aims Hence, the more the separation is 
emphasized, the more urgent becomes the ques- 
tion of tlie possibility of interaction and lecip- 
rocal influence While the distinction of sul)- 
ject matter and method was never sharpened 
into such extreme opposition as that just indi- 
cated, the dualistic antithesis of mind and the 
world affected men’s ideas of these educational 
subjects The problem of method was con- 
ceived as the problem of the adaptation of an 
individual mind to a foreign subject mattei , 
as an affair of bringing together two things 
that naturally and intrinsically have nothing 
to do with each other. This background influ- 
enced the conceptions of discqilme, culture, and 
interest {qq v.) Even where the extreme dual- 
ism of mind and the world, self and social insti- 
tutions, has been professcaly surrendered, it is 
not uncommon to see questions of method of 
teaching, study, and moral training discussed 
as if they were essentially matters of adaptation 
of one thing to another unlike thing How may 
the study in question be presented to the mind 
so as to appeal to it? How may the mind be 
aroused so as to apply itself to this topic, nat- 
urally alien? Such ways of conceiving, m the 
concrete, the relations of subject matter and 
method indicate the intellectual atmosphere 
m which the discussion of mental operation and 
application has been bathed. 

An analysis of experience shows, however, 
that experience is not a combination of subject 
matter and method, or an interaction of two 
independent factors, one of which supplies 


content and the other form The distinction 
between these two matters is developed within 
experience itself, and arises for the sake of 
greater control of the course of experience As 
indicated in the article on experience (qv), 
experience has a dynamic and a static aspect, 
one of transition and one of cumulation, of 
letention Experience, that is, is always 
changing, and yet it is not a mere flux Theie 
IS always a somewhat that changes, and its 
transition is not a mere passing away, but is 
a transformation Here we have the root of 
the distinction between content and form, 
subject matter and method, object and subject 
It centers in the distinction of the ivhat and the 
how of experience What we experience vanes 
in quality, in value, signihcance The transi- 
tion from one state to another is, therefore, 
measured by the content it ushers in, while 
the presence and appieciation of this or that 
object depends upon the factor of transition 
In order to secure the objects that aie of posi- 
tive or greater value and to avoid the objects 
that are of negative or lesser Aalue, we must 
control the processes of change by which one 
cont(‘nt of experience gives way to another and 
grows into it Whatever in experience, ac- 
cordingly, aids in contiol of its development so 
as to attain what is desiied and exclude what is 
not wanted, is method, way, form of experience 
The objects and subject matters that arc influ- 
enced by this contiol constitute the material, 
the stiucture of expeiience 

In the course of an infant’s restless activity, 
light IS felt and enjoved The light, however, 
is more or less submerged m the qualities that 
attend the moving of the head, the arms and 
hands, and certain mtiaorganic processes It 
IS, therefore, a vague and confused object, lack- 
ing distinctness In subsequent experience, 
it IS found bv accident (that is, without delib- 
erate effort or conscious intention) that the 
enjoyment of the light qualit}^ — such as it is 
— coheres with changes of the head, eyes, and 
position of the body, these qualities not hav- 
ing the value attaching to them that the light 
quality has As soon as tins connection is 
apparent, the light acquires the status of an 
object, of material or content, while the quali- 
ties of the movements of organs of the body in 
losing their primary values are reduced to the 
status of means or agencies for getting the 
object Thus occurs the gradual differentia- 
tion of object and subject, mattei and method 
The subject matter docs not, howe\er, always 
present itself as an end to be secured, move- 
ment in the desired direction may be impeded 
by certain contents. These resisting factors 
then stand out conspicuously as obstacles, hin- 
drances. They also become objects, part of the 
subject matter of experience, for it depends 
upon the way they are worked upon whether 
the desired end is ushered in or not. It should 
be noted that the distinction between matter 
and method, material and way of treating it, 
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is not a rigid one. What is subject matter at 
one time may be a part of method at another, 
and vice versa, according as it functions in a 
concrete situation. In concrete experience 
it may happen that the sound quality is the 
significantly desirable thing and that the light 
or color quality is of import only as clew or 
stimulus to the presence of the sound as end 
Then the seeing reduces itself to the status of 
means, agency, method. It falls on the side of 
the subject, no longer on that of the object. 

Two things then characterize the concept of 
method Methods with respect to their origin 
mark the gradual differentiation of ceitam 
elements of experience, and, with lespect to 
their function, represent any attitudes and 
operations that are employed to give the course 
or sequence of experience a direction that is 
desirable Method at bottom is but the way 
of doing things followed in any given case Its 
})sychological counterpart is the habits and 
habitual attitudes that determine the course 
of experience It follows that methods are at 
first formed by a semi-instinctive process of 
trial, error, and success, and that they operate 
very largely unconsciously That is to say, 
attention is given primarily to the ends and 
obstacles involved, and the habits respond more 
or less spontaneously to the idea and percep- 
tion of these objects. 

At this point a serious error is often made in 
the conception of educational method Just 
because these primary ways of doing things 
which represent method at its primary and 
deepest level have been formed in relatively 
accidental fashion and also prior to the period 
of conscious school instruction, because, more- 
over, they often mark relatively ineffective 
and blundering ways of accomplishing ends, 
there is a tendency to ignore them or to deny t hat 
they are methods at all Method is then con- 
ceived as a purely logical matter, in a sense that 
identifies the logical with a consciously formed 
and followed enterprise Such methods aie 
embodied in symbols, and need not be embodied 
in working attitudes and habits at all They 
are formulae for ways in which things con- 
sciously ought to be done, not descriptions of 
the ways in which they actually are done. Thus 
a complete split is introduced between what are 
called psychological methods (but which might 
better be termed vital, concrete, or practical 
methods) and the so-called logical methods — 
which might better be termed formal and 
symbolic The result is that new habits which 
are largely verbal are grafted on to the older 
working habits — generally to the detriment of 
their efficacy; or else, in reaction from the 
futility of mere formulations of logical abstrac- 
tions, the spontaneous, habitual attitudes are 
relied upon, without securing the readjustment 
and reconstruction needed for higher and more 
complex ends — for securing a better typo of 
control 

The fundamental question of method in edu- 


cation thus concerns the right cobperation of 
the unconscious and the reflective factors in 
the direction of the course of experience. 
Method, the way of going at a thing, depends 
at first upon the relation between instinct and 
desire, on one side, and an end, on the other. 
The end stands out more or less in consciousness 
and supplies the basis of conscious guidance. 
What IS educationally important is, therefore, 
that on one side the proper type of desire be 
aroused and the proper type of end be con- 
ceived on thf' other These points are not mat- 
ters of conscious formulation, but of providing 
environing conditions that will call out and 
fix desirable attitudes of response. Only as 
these attitudes become sufficiently habitual to 
he effective is there any basis for conscious 
reflection so as to formulate methods for 
further conscious employment. When, as is 
too frequently the case in such subjects as 
arithmetic and grammar, teachers insist that 
pupils shall consciously follow certain forms of 
statement and “ analysis before they have 
become thoroughly habituated to dealing prac- 
tically with the situations in which numerical 
and grammatical values occur, the result is that 
the foimulffi come between the pupils and 
their appreciation of the nature of the situation. 
They do not respond any longer to the results 
of the experienced situation, but only to the 
verbally acquired formulse The very means 
that are supposed to render the pupils’ opera- 
tions more intelhgent, more logical, result in 
making them mechanical 

Logical method, in short, as a conscious pro- 
cedure always implies reflection upon the means 
which have already been instinctively and 
hence unconsciously used in reaching ends that 
make an appeal on their own account. For- 
mulated logical operations are thus the possession 
of an expert in a subject, one who has already 
worked through the subject, and who has, 
therefore, command of the materials to be 
formulated. They represent the standpoint 
of a matured, a developed, experience The 
commonest school fallacy is that the methods 
which represent the control of a subject matter 
gained through long practical experience can 
be conveyed directly to those who are just 
beginning to occupy themselves with a topic, 
so that the procedure of the latter may be made 
more reasonable and intelligent Many meth- 
ods that are condemned as ‘‘ deductive” are 
really not deductive at all, but simply represent 
the attempt to hand over directly to the inex- 
perienced and immature the intellectual tech- 
nique appropriate to those who have ^one 
through a subject, and who are therefore in a 
condition to review and systematize the pro- 
cedures that have proved effective. 

The currency of the wrong conception of log- 
ical method leads to a reaction almost equally 
harmful. Considerations of order, sequence, 
definiteness, of fit adaptation of means to ends, 
the importance of thoughtful surveys and r(‘- 
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views of ground traversed, together with the 
need of formulating the practices that have 
been found helpful, are ignored. Behavior 
is left on the instinctive or “ spontaneous 
plane with no care to see that the attitudes that 
are evoked are those most adequate to their 
direct end, and also such as to stimulate later 
reflection. The true difference is not between 
the merely psychological — the illogical— but be- 
tween the unconscious logic of effective adapta- 
tion to ends and the conscious logic of formulat- 
ing the methods that have been successfully 
employed, so that subsequent procedure may be 
easier and more fruitful. And this transition, 
through reflection upon that which has been al- 
ready accomplished, from the blinder and more 
instinctive into the more intelligently controlled, 
should be a constant factor of all growth ; it is, 
indeed, indispensable, if growth is to be truly 
educative (See Education ) 

From this conception of method there follow 
certain considerations applicable to the topic 
of general method Strictlv speaking, method 
is thoroughly individual Each person has his 
own instinctive way of going at a thing, the 
attitude and the mode of approach and attack 
are individual To ignore this individuality 
of approach, to try to substitute for it, under the 
name of “ general method,” a uniform scheme 
of procedure, is simply to cripple the only 
effective agencies of operation, and to overlay 
them with a mechanical formalism that pro- 
duces only a routine conventionality of mental 
quality Certain features may be found, how- 
ever, which arc involved in the tiansition from 
unconscious effort to a more consciously guided 
process. These features may be abstracted 
and generalized While the outcome will not 
put individuals in possession of a sure key to 
intellectual efficiency, it will indicate to a 
teacher the mam steps that have to be taken, 
and suggest the crucial points where condi- 
tions of growth have to be carefully maintained 
and fostered. 

The primary factor in general method, so 
construed, is the existence of a situation which 
appeals to an individual as his own concern or 
interest, that is to say, as presenting an end to 
be achieved, because arousing desire and effort 
The second point is that the conditions be such 
as to stimulate observation and memory in 
locating the means, the obstacles and resources 
that must be reckoned with in dealing with the 
situation The third point is the formation of 
a plan of procedure, a theory or hypothesis 
about the best way of proceeding The fourth 
is putting the plan into operation. The fifth 
and last is the comparison of the result reached 
with what was intended, and a consequent 
estimate of the worth of the method followed, 
a more critical discernment of its weak and 
its strong points These five steps may be 
reduced to three more generic ones The first 
and fundamental condition of right method is 
the existence of some concrete situation involv- 


ing an end t hat interests th(‘ individual, and that 
requires active and thoughtful effort in ordcT 
to b^* reached The second is consideration of 
the nature of the problem, the difficulty or 
perplexity involved m reaching the end set, so as 
to form a suggestion or conjecture as to the 
best way of proceeding to solve the difficulty. 
The third is the overt effort in which the 
thought of the plan is applied and thereby 
tested Scientific method will be found to 
involve exactly the same steps, save that a 
scientific mode of approach implies a large 
body of prior empirical and tentative pro- 
cedures which have finally been sifted so as to 
develop a technique consciously formulated and 
adapted to the given type of problem. 

J D 

See Science 
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METHOD READERS — In teaching be- 
ginners to read two methods are employed 
One group of teachers makes no systematic 
attempt to deal with phonetic and spelling 
difficulties, but emphasizes the thought Then 
units of treatment are the word, phrase, and 
sentence The materials used are therefore 
selected from the child’s spontaneous usage, 
children’s classics (such as Mother Goose), and 
the best suitable English literature Artificial 
content and form are omitted from the begin- 
ning Another group of instructors contend 
that the mam function in teaching beginners 
to read is to give them a mastery of the me- 
chanics of pronunciation and spelling Hence 
these emphasize' the phonetic difficulties in 
translating visual symbols into sound They 
stress units smallei than the word ■ — the let- 
ter, diphthong, syllabic, and phonogram Their 
reading material is consequently selected with 
reference to the systematic (iontiol and graded 
presentation of phonetic elements The prim- 
ers and readers used by them have a sys- 
tematic plan or method, hence such reading 
books are called “ method readers ” to dis- 
tinguish them from the so-called thought 
readers,” which emphasize interesting content 
rather than phomc elements H S. 

See Reading, Teaching of 

METHOD WHOLE.— So much of the 
subject matter of any school subject as is 
sufficiently related to be treated as a teaching 
unit A method unit or whole is usually 
treated in a series of lessons. It is exceptional 
for a method whole to coincide with the limits 
of a single lesson period. H. S. 

See Recitation, Method of; Steps, Five 
Formal 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, direct need for it does not arise, however, until 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF — See Col- the pupil studies some branch of science in 
LEGE Boards in Education, Denomina- which it is used. The time, therefore, depends 
TioNAL. upon the course of study If elementary phys- 

ics is taken up in the eighth school year, this 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, is an appropnate place for the system. 

SOUTH, BOARD OF EDUCATION OF. — There is the larger question as to the pros- 
See College Boards in Education, Denomi- pects of the use of the system by our people, 
NATIONAL There are two factors to be considered (1) the 

simplicity of the tables, (2) the demands of 
METRIC SYSTEM — A system of meas- foreign trade It is impossible to say what the 
ures invented by the French at the close of effect of these two factors will be. It is cer- 

the eighteenth century, although suggested in taiii that we have, in the United States, greatly 

part as early as 1670 by Mouton, a priest of reduced our old system in a generation 

Lyons It is based upon the theoretical aver- past Compound numbers are now practically 

age distance from the equator to the north pole used to only two denominations, the decimal 
The measurements upon which this average was divisions of the mile, acre, and so on, having 
based have since been shown faulty, so that the replaced them We are therefore decimalizing 
standard of length, the meter, is not exactly our units, and this removes to a certain extent 
one ten millionth of this distance, as was the need for the metric system. The question 
contemplated This has no effect upon the of foreign relations is more serious, because the 

validity of the system, however, since the United States has come to make a strong bid 

standards were deposited in the archives at for foreign trade, and is manufacturing for that 
Pans and serve us as a basis for making copies trade How much effect this will have upon 

From the meter came the unit of capacity, the the introduction of the metne system no one 

liter, which is a cube that is 1 meter on an can foresee It does not seem the business of 

edge From this came the unit of weight, the the school to attempt to influence the develop- 

weight of 001 liter of water at the temperature ment further than to show the advantages of 

of greatest density the system, and to prepare the pupil for the 

The advantages of the metric system over work in physics When the need arises for 

the English and other earlier ones lies in the learmng it, any one can accjuire it in a short 

fact that it IS constructed on a decimal scale, time D E S. 

like that of United States money The tables 

are given in most arithmetics, together with MEXICO, EDUCATION IN — Mexico, 
information showing the relation of the metric Federal republic consisting of twentv-seven 

to our common system, and hence they need states, three territories, and the Federal Dis- 

not be repeated in this article. trict, area 767,323 sqiiaie miles, pojiulation 

The system was not immediately adopted in (census of 1910), 1,506,327 

France, and, indeed, was not made compul- Historical — The history of public education 
sory until 1837 Even to-day the pound in Mexico is distinguished from that of the other 

(livre) is still used in small commercial trans- Latin-American countries by the fact that the 

actions, but it is now taken to be one half of a Spanish conquerors of Mexico gave evidence of 

kilogram Thus in the home of the system the a real appreciation of the importance of f)ubhc 

adoption was slowly made, and the usages of instruction for the masses of the people In 

the people have remained to a certain extent the countries of South America, especially in 
A large number of other countries adopted the the Argentine, Chile, and Peru, such attention 

system during the latter half of the nineteenth as was given to public instruction was concen- 

oentury, so that to-day it is the only inter- trated on secondary and higlier instruction 

national one The English-speaking countries In these countries, under the leadership of the 

have, however, declined to look upon it with Church, university instruction reached a rela- 

favor This may be because of the lack of a tively high degree of development, whereas pri- 

centralized power to impose it upon the people, mary education was neglected, 

or it may be due to a general fcchng of inde- This early zeal of the Spanish conquerors for 
pendence on the part of the Anglo-Saxon, but primary education in Mexico did not last long 

at any rate the movement has been very slow The enbghtened policy which characterized the 

among the people as a whole Among scien- early period soon gave way to the same indif- 

tists, however, it has been well received, and ference to public education which characterized 

between 1875 and 1900 it replaced the old Spanish policy in the other countnes of the 

system in the scientific laboratories of the col- American continent. As early as 1532 the 

leges and secondary schools of the United Spanish authorities had made provision for 

States, and became looked upon as the inter- elementary instruction for one thousand pupils 

national scientific system. in Mexico ('ity Unfortunately, trustworthy 

Educationally the question arises as to its figures as to the size of Mexico City at that time 

status in the school curriculum It is easily are not available If we bear in mind, however, 

taught, and could be put into any grade. The that the Spanish authorities had to deal with a 
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distrustful and even antagonistic native popula- 
tion, we can appreciate the difficulties involved 
in bringing one thousand children under the 
influence of the Spanish schools 

Coincident with the opening of the Univer- 
sity of Mexico in 1553, there is evidence of a 
marked decline in the interest in and zeal for 
(dernentary instruction The attention of the 
government, as well as the funds available for 
public education, were diverted from primary 
to higher education Soon after tlie middle of 
the sixteenth century Spanish policy in Mexico 
begins to conform to the traditional policy of 
Spain , namely, the neglect of primary education, 
combined with a relatively advanced develoyi- 
ment of university instruction The result 
of this change was the total negh'ct of the real 
needs of the native ])opulation, inasmuch as the 
university courses in theology, civil law, canon 
law, and medicine were intended exclusively for 
th(‘ sons of Spanish residents It is true that 
in the newly founded university a number of 
courses in the native languages were given, hut 
these were intended to prepare Spanish pi’iests 
for missionary work among the native Indian 
tribes 

The lecords of the d(‘velopment of public 
(‘ducation during th<‘ colonial period are so in- 
com])lete that it is difficult to form an accuiate 
estimate of the facilities offered by private 
agencies It is evident, howevei, that after 
the first and rather extraoidinary development 
of primary education during the early peiiod, 
the system of elementary instruction was per- 
mitted to decline to such a degree that its facil- 
ities were extended to but a small fraction of the 
school population The university developed 
with extraoidinaiy lapidity, and remained an 
important factor in the intellectual life of Mex- 
ico during the entire colonial period 

With the Declaration of Independence, new 
influences began to make themselves felt The 
determination of the government to improve 
the condition of the masses of the people 
becomes clearly apparent, and this desire ex- 
presses itself in a series of attempts to devidop 
a system of jirimarv education The long 
fieriod of civil war which followed soon after the 
Declaration of Independence, and which kept 
Mexico in a state of agitation and upheaval 
during the first six decades of the nineteenth 
century, made it impossible to carry out any 
of the plans for the development of primary 
instruction During this period of anarchy the 
university also failed to receive adequate sup- 
port, and when in the early sixties the struggle 
between Church and State became acute, 
the university organization was abolished 

Elementary Schools — The adoption of the 
Constitution of 1853 marks an epoch in the 
history of elementary instruction in Mexico. 
The adoption of this constitution was accom- 
panied by a wave of popular enthusiasm for 
republican institutions and a revival of interest 
in popular education. 


With the inauguration of President Juaiiz 
in 1858 the government undertook the formula- 
tion of a systematic plan for the development 
of primary education Unfortunately, the 
provisions of the Constitution of 1853 did not 
give to the federal government the powers 
necessary to develop a national system of edu- 
cation The franuTs ol the instrument in 
determining the distribution of poweis between 
the federal and the state gov(‘rnments followed, 
in the main, the piovisions of the Constitution 
of the United Stat(‘s, but in so doing failed to 
realize that the states forming part of the 
federal system did not possess either the finan- 
cial resouices or the (mlightened public opinion 
necessary to insure the growth of a vigorous 
system of public instruction It was taken for 
granted that inasmuch as under the political 
system of the United States primary education 
had reached a high degree of development undia 
the direction of the individual states, the same 
results would be secured in Mexico The 
period that has elapsed since the adoption of 
th(‘ (Constitution of 1853 has ser\ed to demon- 
strate the erroneousn(‘8s of this view The 
limited income of most of the states has made it 
impossible foi theun to apj)ro])riate for public 
education even a small peicentag(‘ of the sum 
necessary to overcome the alarming illiteracy 
pr(‘vailing throughout the lepublic 

Inhere is but little doubt that had the federal 
government been able to secure complete 
control of public education the system would 
have made far gi eater advances during the last 
half centurv This is due primarily to the fact 
that the revenues and credit of the cential 
government are fai in advance of those of the 
individual states Furthermore, the fact that 
the states have failed to develop a distinctive 
and vigorous political life and that their admin- 
istrative system is not thoroughly organized 
makes it difficult for them to secure the expert 
direction necessarv^ for the growth of a \igorous 
system of public education The magnitude 
of the problem confronting the country can 
best be seen from an examination of the data 
relating to illiteracy Significant as they are, 
it IS likelv^ that thev^ underestimate ratlun* than 
exaggerate the degree of illiteracy that prevails 


StATIBTICH Of 

Illiteracy 

IN Mexico 



M\le 

Female 

Total 

Pem>ii8 12 yearn or over, j 
who ran neitlier read 
nor write 

3,119,044 

3,604,680 

6,784,624 

Pernonn lens than 1 2 ^ cars 
of age who can neither 
read nor wTite 

2,118,843 

2,010,299 

4,129,142 

Pernons concerning w horn 
no information could 
be obtained 

76,438 

89,564 

166,002 

Persons w ho can read and 
write 

1,273,325 

906,263 

2,179,588 

Persons who can read but 
cannot write 

163,668 

184,335 

347.903 
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In the central group of «1at(*s, with 6,239,038 
inhabitants, but 1,002,692, or about 15 per cent 
of the total population, can read and writ(‘ 
In the northern group of states, with a popu- 
lation of 1,174,341, but 287,777 can road and 
write. In the five Gulf states, with a popu- 
lation of 1,756,006, but 280,087 can read and 
write, and in the states and terntories of the 
Pacific coast of a total population of 4,437,874, 
but 609,032 can read and write These figures 
are taken from the census of 1900. Unfortu- 
nately, no trustworthy statistics as to illiteracy 
are available, which would enable us to measure 
the advance that has been made during the last 
ten years 

Although the federal government exercises 
no direct control over public education within 
the states of the union, there exists throughout 
the republic practical umforimty in organization 

Primary instruction includes five years of 
elementary grades and two years of advanced 
grades The course of study in these schools 
has been carefully worked out, but the greatest 
obstacle in the way of efficient service is the 
failure to pay anything approaching adequate 
compensation to teachers Even in the Fed- 
eral District, where salaries are much higher 
than in the states, the principals of primary 
schools receive but S730 per annum The com- 
pensation of teachers ranges from $328 50 to 
$547 50 per annum, depending upon the degree 
of preparation and term of service It is evi- 
dent that with such low salaries, teaching as a 
profession does not offer much to allure young 
men and women, and it is not surprising that 
the government should find great difficulty in 
securing competent candidates for the available 
positions 

The Training of Teachers — The inadequacy 
of the facilities for the training of teachers is a 
matter which has been dwelt upon by every 
writer on the educational system of Mexico. 
During the last few years a strong effort has 
been made in all the states, but especially in 
the Federal District, to improve this branch of 
the educational system The improvement 
has been due in large part to the influence of 
the national Department of Pubhc Education, 
and to the example set by the two excellent 
normal schools of the Federal Distnct The 
new building which has been erected for the 
men’s normal school is thoroughly equipped and 
modern in every respect In order to induce 
young men to enter the teaching profession the 
government has provided liberally for scholar- 
ships and stipends The Normal School for 
Women in the Federal Distnct occupies an old 
building which is not adapted to its puiposes 
In spite of the inadequate accommodations, 
however, the school is doing excellent work, 
and compares favorably with most of the 
normal schools in the United States. 

The course of study in the normal schools 
covers a period of five years, and includes the 
following subjects — 


Firnt Ytar — LanKuaRo, Arithinotic, Botany Kl<- 
nientH of Z06I0RV, Composition, Drawing, Manual 
Training, Singing, Physioal Training, and (for tho 
men) Military Drill 

Sfcond Year — Language, Algebra, Geometry, 
Klementfl of Physics, Elements of Physiology and 
Anatomy, Principles of Hygiene, Drawing, Manual 
Training, Physical Education, Harmony. 

Third Year — Language, Elements of Chemistry; 
Mineralogy, Elements of Psychology, Geography, 
Drawing, Manual I'rainmg, Harmony, Physical Edu- 
cation, Observation m the School of Practice 

Fourth Year — Spanish Literature, Logic, Geog- 
raphy, History of Mexico, Pedagogy, Physical Edu- 
cation, Observation and Instruction 111 the School ol 
Practice 

Fifth Year — Literature, Ethics; Chvics, General 
History, Civic Instruction, All the Natural and 
Physical Sciences, Pedagogical Organization, Discipline 
and Administration, History of Pedagogy, School 
Hygiene , Physical Education. 

Manual, Technical, and Vocational Training 
— In a country like Mexico, in which the native 
Indian population was for so many years kejit 
in a condition of social subjection bordering on 
serfdom, without any attempt to develop eco- 
nomic efficiency, the need of the present dav is 
a well-developed system of vocational and in- 
dustrial training During the colonial period, 
and in fact during the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century, little or no attention was given 
to this phase of education To-day the states- 
men and educators of Mexico realize that na- 
tional effort must now be concentrated on the 
problem of making the native Mexican a more 
efficient worker 

During the last ten years the movement for 
the introduction of manual training into pri- 
mary schools, both in the Federal District and 
in the states, has acquired considerable force 
Those who are directing the educational jiohcy 
of the country fully realize that the funda- 
mental need of the great mass of the Indian 
population is the kind of training that would 
turn the attention of the younger men to th(‘ 
mechanical arts Mexico lacks a native arti- 
san class The overcrowding of the legal and 
medical professions has become a serious 
problem in all the Latin-American count lies, 
and IS traceable to the continuance of the 
old Spanish prejudice against trade and com- 
merce This tendency has been strengthened 
by the purely dialectic character of the cui- 
riculum of the secondary schools, whicli are 
molded after tho French system The intro- 
duction of manual training, therefore, into the 
normal schools of the Federal District with a 
view to preparing the teachers for this type 
of instruction possesses a significance in Mexico 
far greater than in many other countries 

In the matter of vocational training, a begin- 
ning has been made in the Federal District, 
and also in some of the states, notably Chihua- 
hua, but it is true that this movement is still 
in its infancy In the Federal District there is 
an excellent trade school for boys and another 
for girls. 

The school for boys prepares for the follow- 
ing trades: carpentering; woodworking; iron 
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work; decorative painting and sculpture; elec- 
trical and industrial mechanics For each of 
these, special courses are prescribed 

The School of Industrial Arts for Girls in- 
cludes the following courses typewriting, 
bookkeeping; stenography, sewing, dress- 
making, hat making; artificial flower making, 
(‘lubroidery, lace making; wig making, hair 
dressing, domestic science In addition a 
number of courses is taken by all pupils in 
natural histor^^, physics, and chemistry. In 
this school over a thousand pupils are regis- 
tered It is the purpose of the federal author- 
iti(‘s to increas(‘ th(‘ numixn of these schools as 
rapidly as the lesourccs of the government will 
])(‘rnut. 

Commercial Education — The introduction 
of commercial education, especially in its 
highei grades, is another of the recent changes 
in the system of public education The first 
step in this direction was taken through 
the introduction of commercial courses in 
tJi(‘ higher grades of the primary schools of 
the Federal District The next step was the 
('stabhshment of a commercial section in the 
national s(‘condary school, and the final step 
in this movement was the establishment ol 
a commercial high scdiool in the national cap- 
ital In the states but little has been done in 
this respect Through the influence of the 
foimer governor of (diihuahua a commercial 
school was established in the capital of that 
Cl tv 

Secondary Instruction — Tlie instruction 
coiiesponding more or less closely to the high 
schools of out American system is given in the 
so-called Ei^cuelas Preparaioria^^, or prepaiatory 
.schools The organization, as well as the 
curriculum of these schools, is patterned after 
the French LpeSe, and is designed to prepare 
students for tlu* firofessional schools of the 
university The system of secondary instruc- 
tion is well organized in the Federal District, 
but constitutes the weakest link in th(‘ chain 
of education in most of the states The most 
serious criticism to be made is the undue 
(‘inphasis laid on examinations and the failure 
to keep in close touch with the work of the pupil 
during the course of the scholastic year In 
<‘very subjc'ct a senes of printed questions is 
furmsh(‘d the pupil, and in most cas(*s his prep- 
aiation consists in an attempt to memorize 
the answers to a disconnected series of ques- 
tions, rather than to secure a broad grasp of any 
of the subjects 

A seiious attempt is now being made to 
reduct* the number of subjects taught, and to 
require a more thorough training in a few fun- 
damental courses. If this change is made, it 
will constitute a marked improvement over the 
present system The course of study covers a 
period of five years, and includes the following 
subjects* — 

Ftraf Year — ;\Jgebrii ; mathematics, geometry, 
Spanish, French, drawing, manual training. 


Second Year — Advanced mathematics, Spanish; 
French, English, drawing, manual training 

Third Year — Mechanics, physics, Spanish, Eng- 
lish, drawing, manual training 

Fourth Yuir — (’hcmistry, mineralogy, botany, 
geography, English literature, Spanish literature 
Fxfih Year — Zoology , elements of anatomy and 
physiology, j>sychologv, logic, general history, 
Mexican history, ethics, Spanish literature. 

Higher Education — The movement foi 
the establishment of a university in Mexico 
was initiated by Cdiarles \', in 1551, but no 
courses W(‘re offered until 1558 From that 
time untd tin* final abolition of this institution 
by the Juaiez government in 1867, the only 
universit3^ organization existing in Mexico was 
under the direct control of the Catholic Church 
As the demand for higher education, and 
especially foi professional training, became 
more insistent, the government estabhshed a 
series of independent professional institutions 
The medical school, the law school, and the 
engineering school grew up independently, 
each with its own director responsible to the 
Minister of Public Instruction This form of 
organization proved unsatisfactory for many 
reasons, but especially" because it prevented tlu* 
development of any unity of purpose in higher 
education and was a permanent obstacle to tlu* 
growth of that unnersitv spirit whicli exerts 
so marked an influence* on the life and thought 
of the student body 

The necessity for closer coordination of uni- 
versity instruction became so pressing that the 
government finally decided to correlate the 
work of the several independent faculties The 
centennial anniversary of Mexican independ- 
ence was made the occasion for the inaugura- 
tion of this plan Under the law of May 26, 
1910, the existing schools of law, medicine, 
engineeiing, and architecture weie made in- 
tegral parts of the new National University of 
Mexico To this a graduate school was added, 
intended for the conduct of special research 
in every field of science The National Pre- 
paratory School in the city of Mexico was also 
made an integral part of the new university 
organization 

The university is placed under the control 
of a president, designated as the Rector, 
and a university council, conijiosed of the pr(‘si- 
dent of the university", the deans of the pro- 
fessional schools and the director-general of 

E rimary instruction In addition, four ineni- 
ers are designated by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and two representatives from each 
of the professional schools are elected by the 
respective faculties The student body is also 
represented on the university council by a pro- 
vision which gives to the students in each of the 
professional schools the right to elect one of 
their number as their representative on th(‘ 
council The (muncil is given wide powers over 
university organization and administration, 
but the final authority in all important ques- 
tions IS vested m the Minister of Public Instruc- 
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tion The official inauguration of the univer- 
sity took place on the 22d of September, 1910 
It is, of course, too early to express any opinion 
on the operation of the new system The re- 
sults thus far attained, however, are sufficient 
to indicate the importance of the step that 
has been taken A spirit of solidarity among 
the students, as well as in the teaching staff, 
is rapidly developing The cooperation that 
has been established between the various facul- 
ties is improving not only the content of the 
courses, but also the spirit of university instruc- 
tion 

Present Needs of the Educational System — 

The experience of the last twenty-five years 
points clearly to the necessity of increasing the 
authority of the federal government in all 
matters relating to public education With 
the nationalization of education Mexico will 
be able to meet two most pressing needs, namely, 
the extension of the system of manual and voca- 
tional training and the introduction of a well- 
organized system of agricultural instruction. 
Mexico IS at present, and will foi a long time 
continue to be, an agncultural country Her 
greatest social as well as economic need is a 
small land-owning class Kecogniziiig this 
fact, the government has devised a jilaii for the 
allotment of small holdings, which involves the 
purchase of great estates and their subdivi- 
sion into small farms It is not likelv, however, 
that this plan will be successful until agn- 
cultural education has become an integral part 
of the system of public instruction This will 
mean that the curriculum of the rural schools 
will have to be changed in order to introduce 
those subjects which will attract the attention 
of the younger men of the country to agncul- 
tural pursuits The Minister of Public In- 
struction has devised a plan with this end in 
view A modest beginning has been made, but 
it IS likely that the next few years will witness 
a marked development in this direction 
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MIALL, EDWARD (1809-1881) — Knglisli 
politician and Nonconformist minister, born 
at Portsmouth and educated at St Saviour’s 


Grammar School, London After serving as 
usher in private schools, he was trained for the 
independent ministry. Receiving a call to 
Leicester, he was brought into intimate touch 
with the working classes In 1840 he began 
to interest himself in politics and was strongly 
opposed to the established church and the 
Tory government Adopting the lalHsez-fmre 
rinciple, he was opposeil to compulsion of all 
inds, and in 1847 he delivered a lecture at 
Crosby Hall for the Congregational Board of 
Education, On the Non-Interference of the (hv- 
ernment with Popular Education In this 
address he strongly upheld the advantages of 
voluntarism “ The will of man to do good 
is usuallv most lusty and vigorous when com- 
pelled by ciicumstances ... to ‘rough it’ 
When all is smooth and mechanical the 
spirits flag ” Authorized education would kill 
spontaneity and intelligent and disinterested 
care In a scheme of state education there was 
the danger also that a man might be taxed to 
spread opinions which he did not himself hold 
Miall sat in the Hous(‘ of (’ommons from 1852 
to 1857 and from 18()9 to 1874 In 1870 his 
views on compulsory state education had 
changed, for he supported the ForstcT bill, 
and only criticised it because* he regarded it as 
too favorable to the established church 
Miall’s chief service in English politics was to 
weld together and secure Parliamentai v r(‘p- 
resentation for a paity strongly opposed to the 
established cliurch, whose organ, the A'e/<- 
conforrnist, he had founded in 1841 
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MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO 

— A coeducational institution founded by act 
of legislature in 18()t), although as early as 1789 
a projiosal had been made* foi the grant of land 
for an academy or college lnstiU(*tion was 
begun in a log building, maintained as a 
“grammar school” until 1818, when a brick 
structure was erected The school was raised to 
collegiate rank in 1824, and the first class was 
graduated in 1821) The institution made rajiid 
progress under the first president, Robert 11 
Bishop Annual state appropriations wen* not 
made* until 1885 In 1902 the Ohio State 
Normal C’ollege was established in connec- 
tion with the universitv, and gi\es two-year 
course.s for grade teachers, manual training, 
art, music, domestic science, and rural in- 
dustrial education. A summer course is also 
maintained in this department. Admission to 
the College of Liberal Arts is by certificate 
from accredited schools or by examination, the 
entrance requirements being fifteen units. 
Studies are arranged in a system of groups and 
free electives, and lead at. the end of four years 
fo the A B degree The enrollment in 1911- 
1912 was students in the college, 173 in the 
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normal college, and 548 in the summer term. 
The permanent staff consists of fifty-six mem- 
bers. 
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MICHELET, JULES (1798-1874) — The 
French historian was teacher of history at the 
Colldge Sainte-Barbe and at the Ecole Normale, 
investigator in the Record Office, assistant jiro- 
fessor at the Sorhonne under Guizot, and jiro- 
fessor of history at the College de France (183S) 
Deprived of his government ])ositions through 
the political overturn of 1851, he was thence- 
forth compelled to make his way by his pen. 
His most famous work is his Histotre de France, 
in eighteen volumes (1833-1867) Among his 
other works are. Precis d^Histoire model ne 
(1828), Histoirc de la Hipuhhque romainc 
(1831), Introduction d VHiMoire nnivcr.^ellc 
(1831), Origines dn Droit fran(,ais (1837), 
L’Oiseau (1856), L Amour (1859), La Sot- 
cdre (1862); and Nos Fils (1869). this last 
being Ins cluef educational writing F E F 

MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
EAST LANSING, MICH — A state insti- 
tution established by legislature in 1855 through 
the influence of the Michigan State' Agricul- 
tural Societv This was the first state insti- 
tution in the United State's offering instruct leui 
in scientihc and practie'al agncultufe' It is 
under the contreil of the State Board of Agri- 
culture The entrance reeiuirements are' fifte'cn 
units Five-year course's aie ofle'ied to those 
candieiates who have not complete*el a high 
school course The following eanirse's aie 
offered agiicultuie, engiiie'cring, feiii'stry, home 
economics, leading to B S , and the veterinaiv, 
leading tei the D V S. Special short e'ourst's 
m agriculture' and courses for teacheis of agri- 
culture are also given The enrollment in all 
departments in 1911-1912 was 1702 The 
faculty consists of 140 members. 

MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES, 
HOUGHTON, MICH — Established by act 
of legislature in 1885 under the government 
of a boarei of control appointed by the gov- 
ernor. The institution is locateel in the heait 
of the gieat copper mining n*gion of Lake 
Superior. Students are admitted by examina- 
tion or diploma. The degrees of B.S and En- 
gineer of Mines are conferred on completion of 
the appropriate requirements. The enroll- 
ment in 1911-1912 was 222. The teaching staff 
consists of thirty members. 

MICHIGAN, STATE OF. — A part of the 
Northwest Territory, organized as a separate 
territory in 1805, and admitted as the twenty- 
sixth state in 1837. It is located in the North 


Central Division, and has a land aiea of 57,430 
square miles In size it is about as large as the 
SIX New England states, oi England and Wales 
combined The state consists of two penin- 
sulas, which for administrative purposes are 
divided into eighty-three counties, and these in 
turn into townshijis or school districts In 1910 
Michigan had a population of 2,810,173, and a 
di'iisity of population of 48 9 pei square mile 

Educational History — The early history of 
education in Miclngan is largely the history of 
education in and aliout Detioit, a number of 
private and church schools of an elementary 
nature havung been oigamzed there before* the 
organization of Michigan as a terntoiy, th(‘ 
earliest date mentioiK'd being 1755 In 1809 
the first school act was passed, but was not even 
printed, and doubtless was a dead letter from 
the verv^ fust It diieeted that pojnilated 
territoiv should be laid off into school thstricts, 
a school census taken, and a tax levied, the pro- 
ceeds to be apiiortioned to the distncts in pio- 
portion to the amount, spent the preceding year 
for schools No furthei attenqit to enact a 
gc'iieral school law was made until 1827 In 
1817, an act was passed creating the “ Gathol- 
e])i.stemiad, oi University of Michigania,'’ 
which provided not only for a singh' institution 
of high rank, but the faculty was also em- 
powered ‘‘ to establish colleges, academies, 
schools, libraiies, museums, botanic gardens, 
laboratories, and othei usc'ful literal y and 
scientific institutions,” and to appoint teachers 
and other school offic(‘rs in all the counties, 
towns, and cities oi tlie leriitory The cen- 
tial territorial goveininent was to defiay the 
expenses of all education In 1818 a Lan- 
casterian element arv^ school was opened in 
Detroit as a jiart of the scheme In 1821 the 
1817 law wa.s n'vised, the Thnversity of Michi- 
gan established, and a board of trustees 
created to manage* all the schools foiining part 
of it In 1837 tlu' institution was organized, 
and in 1841 it opened its doors to men students 
for the first time ^^'omen were not admitted 
until 1870 

In 1827 a new school law, which piovided for 
a system of common schools throughout the 
terntorv and independent of the university, 
was enacted. The new law was modeled after 
the eailv school law of Massachusetts Every 
township containing fiftv families w^as required 
to support a primal v school for six months; 
townships of one hundred families, a jinniary 
school for twelve months; townships of one 
hundred and fifty families, a primary school 
foi SIX months and an advanced school for 
twelve months, and townships of two hundred 
families must, in addition, employ a grammar 
school master The system was a township 
system, with a proviso, however, that the 
voters of a township might order the division 
of the township into distncts and elect district 
boards of thre(' trustees annually By a two- 
thirds vote of the electors the law could be 
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nullified in any township. The schools were 
to be sustained by the rents from the school 
lands, and a tax on the property of residents 
In 1829 the property of nonresidents was also 
included. A little later the township tax was 
abolished, except for indigents and school- 
houses, and the rate bill ” system was sub- 
stituted for taxation A superintendent of 
common schools was appointed to look after 
the school lands, and in 1836 this official evolved 
into a Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The constitution of 1835, adopted in prepara- 
tion for entrance into the Union, made detailed 
provision for a state school system, and con- 
tained a definite mandate to provide a system 
of common schools whereby a school should 
b(' kept up and supported for three months 
(‘acJi year in each school district of the state. 
The school laws of 1837, enacted in response 
to the mandate of the constitution, provided for 
a system of schools to be maintained in part 
by state appropriations, in part by local taxes, 
and in part by the rate bill The law of 1837 
drawn up by John D. Pierce, called the father 
of the Michigan school system, forms the foun- 
dation of the present system Some progress 
was made in the better settled communities, 
but very little elsewhere. Detroit organized 
a graded school system under a board of edu- 
cation, in 1842, and provided free schools for 
its children, and in 1846 union district graded 
schools were permitted in the state for the first 
tune By 1850 seven such graded schools had 
been formed; by 1860, eighty-five, and after 
1860 the progress was rapid, there being 
248 by 1870, 389 by 1880, 513 by 1890, and 711 
by 1900. A state institution for the deaf, 
dumb, and blind was established in 1848, and 
a separate institution for the blind was estab- 
lished in 1880. The state normal scliool at 
Ypsilanti was established in 1849, and an ex 
officio State Board of Education was created 
to manage the school. 

In 1850 a new constitution was adopted which 
made much more detailed provision for a sys- 
tem of public education An elected, instead 
of an appointed. Superintendent of Public 
Instruction was provided for; the school land 
fund was safeguarded; the legislature was 
ordered, within five years, to provide free 
primary schools, although it did not do so for 
nineteen years; a three months’ school was 
ordered in every district, the method of elec- 
tion and functions of the board of regents for 
the university were specified, an elected in- 
stead of an ex officio State Board of Education, 
to manage the state normal school, was pro- 
vided for; and township libraries were ordered 
to be established. 

The first teachers’ institute was held in 1846; 
in 1855 they were first authorized by law, and m 
1877 county institute funds were created by 
requiring teachers to pay fees for examinations 
and certificates. In 1855 the State Agricul- 
tural College was established. Until 1861 


this was under the control of the State Board 
of Education, but in that year it was trans- 
fer! ed to the State Board of Agriculture In 
1855 an industrial school for boys was estab- 
lished, and in 1879 one was also established foi 
girls In 1871 a state institution for dependent 
children was established, and in 1880 a separate 
institution was established for the blind In 
1859 districts were permitted to organize high 
school departments, and in 1871 the University 
of Michigan began the accrediting system 
{q.v ) for entrance to the university. In 1869 
the rate bill ” was abolished, and the schools 
finally weie made free 

In 1867 a law was enacted creating county 
superintendents for each county, and estab- 
lishing a form of the county system of school 
administration The certification of teachers, 
which since 1837 had been in the hands of the 
township school inspectors, was now given to 
the county superintendent In 1875 this law 
was repealed, township superintendents were 
created, and the certification was given to 
them. As this did not prove satisfactory, a 
board of three examiners for each county was 
created in 1881, and certification was given 
to them In 1887 the law was revised so as to 
reduce the number of examiners from three to 
two, and the two were required to elect a secn*- 
tary, who examined all teachers and acted as the 
executive officer of the board In 1891 the 
secretary was changed into a county commis- 
sioner of schools, to be elected by the people. 
In 1879 the State Board of Education was 
directed to prepare questions for count v 
teachers’ examinations, and in 1887 their 
use by county examiners was required From 
1867 to 1875 the State Superintendent was em- 
powered to grant state teachers’ certificates, 
but m 1879 this power was given to the State 
Board of Education 

In 1871 the first “ act to compel children to 
attend school,” was passed, and in 1885 the 
first ** act regulating the employment of 
children ” was enacted In 1885 the city of 
Saginaw was permitted to provide free text- 
books, and in 1889 a general free textbook law 
was enacted for the state In 1891 school 
boards were authorized to establish kinder- 
gartens, and the power to issue certificates to 
certain of its graduates was granted to th(‘ 
University of Michigan. In 1895 the Ml. 
Pleasant normal school, established privately 
in 1891, was accepted by the state In 1899 
a third state normal school was established in 
the northern peninsula at Marquette, and in 
1903 a fourth state normal school was author- 
ized to be established in the western part of the 
state The same year normal training classes 
were also authorized for any county not having 
a state normal school 

In 1908 a new state constitution was adopted. 
The State Superintendent was made ex officio 
a member of the State Board of Education, and 
of all other boards having control of public 
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instruction in any state institution, the State 
Board of Agriculture was made a constitutional 
body, and its duties defined, the election of the 
Superintendent, the State Board of Education, 
and the State Board of Agriculture was changed 
from the November to the April elections, the 
maintenance of the university, the college of 
mines, the agricultural college, and the state 
normal schools was made mandatory, boards 
of township inspectors were abolished, and the 
minimum school term was raised fiom three 
to five months Otherwise there wei*(‘ only 
verbal changes from the constitution of 1650 
The legislature of 1909 established an educa- 
tional and professional standard for the officr's 
of State Superintendent and countv commis- 
sioners, required districts to pay high school 
tuition for their pupils, and also authorized 
transfers, required instruction as to communi- 
cable diseases, and provided for state aid to 
agricultural high schools The h'gislature of 
1911 empowered districts to establish trade, 
vocational, industrial, marine, and manual 
training schools 

Present School System — At the head of 
the school system of Michigan is a State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, elected by 
the people at the April (‘h^ctions for two-vear 
terms He is paid $4000 per year must be a 
graduate of a univi^rsitv, college, or normal 
school, and have taught five years in Michigan 
He IS a membei, ex officio, of all boards of an 
educational nature in the state, but without a 
vote He has general supervision of public 
instruction m all of the public schools of the 
state and in all public institutions which are 
educational in chai actor, may require cities 
and districts to provide proper educational 
facilities, and may bring suit to enforce the 
law, may inspect the books of any school unit , 
must prepaie rules for the management of 
township and district libraries, must apportion 
the school money to the townships and cities, 
must authorize the establishment of new county 
training schools, may request the governor 
to remove any county commisMoner, or ex- 
aminer, and must prepare an annual report 
to the governor and legislature 

The State Board of Education consists of 
four citizens, two elected at each biennial spring 
election, and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, ci officio. The board is a body 
politic and corporate, has control of the courses 
of instruction and the management, of the 
four state normal schools, grants certificates to 
teach to graduates of these schools, examines 
candidates for life diplomas, may approve 
teachers^ certificates and life diplomas from 
other states, may approve the pedagogical 
course in colleges and universities, other than 
the University of Michigan, for the teacher’s 
certificate, adopts a textbook m physiology 
and hygiene for use in the schools, and makes 
an annual report to the governor l^lie board 
must meet at least twice each year, and tin; 


members are paid $3 per day and expenses for 
their services 

For each county the voters elect a county 
school commissioner, at the April elections, for 
a four-year term The board of county super- 
visors fixes the compensation of the commis- 
sioner and his deputies, if he has any On the 
recommendation of the State Superintendent 
he may be removed from office by the governor 
To be eligible, each county commissioner must 
have had twelve months’ experience as a 
teacher in the schools of Michigan, and must 
be a graduate either of a college or of a normal 
school, or hold a first-grade teacher’s certificate. 
In counties having fifty or less teachers a second- 
grade teacher’s certificate will answer It is 
his duty to k(‘ep a record of all examinations 
held, sign all teachers’ certificates, keep all 
records, collect the institute fees, fuinish the 
township clerks with a list of authorized 
teachers, visit each school at least once each 
year, and make an annual report to the State 
Superintendent and act subject to his instruc- 
tions His powers and duties are rather lim- 
ited, and his salary very small The county 
supervisors appoint two county examiiK^rs, for 
two-year terms, and those, together with the 
county school commissioner, constitute the 
county board of examiners The examiners 
must hold valid teachers’ certificates They 
give two examinations each year, and an extia 
examination in October, using questions pre- 
pared by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

Below the county school authorities are the 
township ofh(‘ials, and the townships may be 
still further divided into districts In the 
northern peninsula the towniship organization 
has supplanted the district organization, and 
in the southern peninsula, the beginnings have 
been made Where the township organization 
has been instituted, a township board of five 
trustees, elected at large, controls the schools of 
the townshij), outside of cities and graded 
school districts This board reports to the 
township clerk and treasurei, and to the county 
commissioner Ii^lsewhere, where the distnct 
form of organization prevails, annual school 
meetings are held in July in each district, and 
each school is under the management of a 
board of three district school officers, elected 
for three-year terms, consisting of a moderator, 
director, and treasurer. This board is a body 
corporate and politic, may build schoolhouses, 
estimate and vote money for maintenance, 
hire teachers, purchase books for indigents. 
make rules and regulations, admit and suspena 
pupils, and must take an annual school census 
and make an annual report to the district 
meeting in writing, and to the township clerk. 
The director usually has charge of the school- 
houses and grounds, makes purchases and 
repairs, acts as clerk of the district, and com- 
piles the annual reports The treasurer keeps 
all accounts, pays all bills, and reports to the 
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township treasurer. The township clerk reports 
to the county school commissioner 

An annual meeting of school officers of each 
county IS held by the county school commis- 
sioner, and one member from each district or 
township board is expected to attend He is 
allowed $2 per day and expenses for so doing 
Graded school districts may be formed m any 
district, or by two or more contiguous distncts, 
by a majority vote at any annual school meet- 
ing For such, a board of education of five is 
elected at large, and, if the district employs 
six teachers, it may also employ a superintend- 
ent Such a district may also establish a high 
school On petition of one third of the tax- 
payers of any township not having in it an 
incorporated city or village, the township 
board shall submit to a vote the question of 
forming a rural high school If adopted by a 
majority, a board of three trustees is elected to 
manage the school and to raise taxes for it 
The course of instruction is fixed by the State 
Superintendent Very few such schools have 
so far been formed Boards of trustees in 
districts not maintaining a Ingh school may pay 
tuition and transportation of pupils in neigh- 
boring high schools Any township, city, or 
district may maintain a school library, and any 
township may divide its library among the 
school districts A librarian may be ap- 
pointed, and any township may levy an an- 
nual township library tax All county fines 
for breaches of the penal laws go to the 
county library fund, and the state also makes 
an annual grant Such funds an' apportioned 
to the different townships, cities, and districts 
maintaining libraries, on the basis of the num- 
ber of school census children in each A State 
Board of Library Commissioners, appointed 
by the governor, and consisting of four citi- 
zens and the state librarian, ex offino, advises 
with libraries as to their work, and all free li- 
braries report to them through the county 
school commissioners This board is allowed 
$4800 per year for its work Nearly all town- 
ships and districts report libraries, the township 
libraries averaging about 1000 volumes, and 
the district libraries about 600 volumes Each 
township, city, or district selects its own text- 
books and contracts directly with the publish- 
ers, and any district may vote at an annual 
meeting to provide free textbooks About one 
sixth of the districts provide free textbooks 
Any district may establish a day school for the 
oral instruction of deaf children, and the state 
will grant aid up to $150 per year per pupil 
School Support — The state originally re- 
ceived 1,067,397 acres of land from Congress 
from the sixteenth-section grants made to the 
states for education, two townships of land 
(46,080 acres) for a seminary of higher learning, 
and 240,000 acres for a college of agriculture 
and mechanical arts Ini 850 Congress also gave 
1o Michigan 5,838,775 acres of swamp land for 
b.'hools The two funds now amount to about 


five and a quarter million of dollars The 
state pays interest on the sixteenth-section fund 
at 7 per cent, and upon the swamp-land fund 
at 5 per cent, and the income is distributed to 
the schools on the basis of school census, being 
worth about forty-seven cents a child at 
present The two college funds now amount 
to about a million and a half, and the income 
is about $100,000 a year. There is also a 
normal school fund of $68,822, which produced 
$4168 for the normal school in 1910. 

To the income from the sixteenth-section 
funds 18 added the surplus from specific state 
taxes (corporation taxes), which vary somewhat 
from year to year, but amount to about three 
quarters of a million dollars annually The 
addition of the surplus taxes has caused the 
state apportionment to increase from forty cents 
to fifty cents per pupil, between which it varied 
up to 1880, to $1 33 by 1890, $2 15 by 1900, 
$3 50 by 1905, and to about $6 at present 
The total sum is apportioned by the State 
Superinvendent to the counties, and by the 
counties to the townships and districts, on the 
basis of school census This pays a little 
more than one half of the cost of the school 
system A township one-mill tax is levied, 
which IS apportioned to the districts on the 
basis of the amount each pays The remain- 
der (about 40 per cent) comes from addi- 
tional local taxation The undesirability of 
the school census as a basis for the appor- 
tionment of school funds (see Apportionment 
OF School Funds) is nowhere better illustrated 
than in Michigan, where some districts have a 
struggle for existence, while others possess 
accumulations sufficient to run the schools for 
many years At the date of th(‘ last report, 
861 school districts had enough teachers^ wage 
money on hand at the end of the year to run 
the schools for at least two years, while some 
had enough to run the schools from ten to 
twenty-two years 

The total amount expended for the main- 
tenance of schools for the last year for which 
reports are available was $13,223,773, or a per 
capita of the total population expenditure 
of $4 70 The average term provided is about 
eight and one half months The percentage 
of attendance based on enrollment averages 
about 70 for the state, while in the city districts 
it averages a little over 95. 

Educational Conditions. — The southern 
part of the state has a number of important 
manufacturing cities, but the northern part is 
sparsely settled About 30 per cent of the total 

population live in these southern cities, about 
10 per cent in small towns, and 60 per cent under 
rural conditions The larger southern cities 
(Detroit, Grand Rapids) are very cosmopolitan, 
but the rural sections are largely of American 
and Canadian stock The average for the 
state is about 75 per cent native. Only about 
^ of 1 per cent of the total population is of the 
negro race, and separate schools on account 
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of race or color are prohibited by law The 
percentage of illiteracy is com]mratively low, 
being but 4 2 per cent and confined almost 
entirely to the foreign population in the cities 

The state has a good compulsory education 
law, with fairly effective means for its enfoi ce- 
ment, all children seven to sixteen years of age 
being required to go to school the whole time 
the public schools are in session, unless excused 
for certain specific reasons The employment 
of children under fourteen during school time 
IS prohibited, but children from fourteen to 
sixteen may be allowed to work if they have 
completed the eighth grade, and if they have a 
work certificate from the school authorities 
The sheriff of (*ach county must appoint a 
county truant officer, who is allowed $3 a day 
and expenses Teachers must vciify census 
lists, and report absences to the county com- 
missioner Deaf pupils must also go to the 
day schools for the deaf, or to the state school 
for the deaf Blind childicn, with certain 
exceptions, must also go to school Any school 
board may establish an ungraded school for 
truants Disorderly or incorrigible boys under 
sixteen, and girls under seventeen, may be sent 
to the state industrial schools 

7ffie state has good schoolhouses, the 8453 
schoolhouses in the state a\eT aging about 
$4000 each in value Many towns and cities, 
as well as many country districts, have schools 
of high grade On the other hand, many vil- 
lage and town schools are inadequately financed, 
and are of low grade This inevitably happens 
in a state using the census liasis of apportion- 
ment as the sole basis Agricultural instruction 
has been made a marked featuie during lecent 
years, and manual training and domestic 
science have been introduced in many places 
The consolidation of schools has made some 
headway in the better settled portions of the 
state, and the township unit, which leads to 
similar results, is being urged for adoption 
generally in the southern peninsula, as it has 
been in the northern 

Teachers and Training — The state em- 
ployed approxiniatelv 15,000 teachers in 1910, 
about one half of whom were employed in 
ungraded rural schools About 17 jiei cent 
of the total number were men Five grades of 
certificates are grant(‘d on ('xamiiiation The 
first and second grades require* previous teach- 
ing experience of nine and seven months, and 
are valid for four and three vears respectivelv 
The third gi’ade “A,” for primary work onlv, 
requires three years’ previous experience, and is 
valid for three years The third giade B ” 
and “ C ” are valid for one year only, C ” 
being limited to a particular district. Grad- 
uates of the state university and of the South- 
ern Agricultural College receive certificates, 
on certain conditions, and the State Board of 
Education may accredit other colleges Normal 
school graduates are also certificated on gradu- 
ation, and normal school diplomas from other 


states may also be endorsed by the State Board 
of Education Cities employing a superintend- 
ent may certificate their own teaclu'is, if they 
so desire 

The state maintains four state normal schools 
for the training of teachers, located at Ypsi- 
lanti (1852), Mt Pleasant (1895), Marc(uette 
(1899), and Kalamazoo (1903) These main- 
tain regular normal school couises, and each 
must also maintain one course preparatory for 
rural school work A marked feature of the 
Michigan system for the training of teachers is 
the county training school Since 1903, in any 
county not containing a state normal school, 
any district and the boaid of supervisors of the 
county may vote to unite in establishing a 
county training school (sec Teachers, Train- 
ing of) for the better pieparation of teachers for 
the rural schools The establishment of any 
school must be authorized by the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and he, 
together with the county commissioner of the 
county and the superintendent of the schools 
of the district, constitutes the county training 
s(*hool board They regulate admissions, estab- 
lish a one yeai ’s course of study, and grant di- 
plomas of graduation Graduates may teach, 
for three yeais, in any school in the county not 
having over two teachers, and the board may 
renew the certificate on evidence of success 
The state grants aid of $500 for each training 
school teaclier oni})loycd, up to two teachers, 
and the county grants aid up to one half of 
what the state gives Before 1903 less than 
2 per cent of the ruial teachers of Michigan had 
had any professional training, while now over 
30 per cent have had at least one yeai of pio- 
f(*ssional piepaiation About fifty such schools 
^ve^* in operation bv 1910 Teachers’ insti- 
tutes an* held in (‘aeh county each year, and all 
male teachers are assessed $1 and female 
teachers hfty cents eacli year to jii ovule an in- 
stitute fund 

Secondary Education — Tin* high school 
system of the state is well organized, tliere 
being about 400 public and private high schools 
in the stat(*, neaily all of which maintain afoui- 
year course and close relations with the 
University of Michigan (see AeniEDiTED 
Schools) In 1907 county schools of agri- 
culture were authorized Any county, oi two 
or moK* adjacent counties, may vote to main- 
tain such a school, which is plac(‘cl under the 
management of a county boaid of education, 
consisting of the county school commissioner 
and four citizens appointed by the county 
supervisois Tlu* schools must teach agii- 
culture, domestic science, and manual train- 
ing The course of instruction is detennined 
by the State Superintendent and the president 
of the agricultural college. Such schools nr list 
have ten acres of land If the school has 
eost $20,000 and has 100 acres of land, the 
state will grant aid up to two thirds the cost of 
maintenance, but not over $4000 
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Higher and Special Education — The state 
maiiitams the University of Michigan {q.v.) at 
Ann Arbor, opened in 1841, which is oiui of the 
largest and best of the American state univer- 
sities, and one which has long rendered im- 
portant service The state also maintains the 
Michigan Agiicultural College {q v.) at East 
Lansing, opened in 1857, and the Michigan 
College of Mines (q v ) at Houghton, opened in 
1S8() These stand as the culmination of the 
system of public instruction provided by the 
stat(‘ In addition to these, the following 
institutions within the state olfei collegiate 
instiuction. — 


1 NSTlTtTTION 

’ Location 

OpENli.D 

CONiROL 

For 

Albion College 
Hillsdale Col- 

Albion 

1843 

ME 

Both sexes 

lego . 

Kalamazoo Col- 

Hillsdale 

1856 

Nonacct 

Both sexes 

l<*ge 

Kalamazoo 

18.55 (?) 

Hapt 

Both sexes 

Vdrtan College 

Adrian 

1850 

Meth Prot 

Both w'xos 

Olivet College 

Olivet 

18.59 

Cong 

Rofd 

Both sex<‘8 

Hope Colkgo 

ilolland 

I860 

B(»th sexes 

Detroit College 

Detroit 

1877 

R r 

Men 

Alma Collt'ge 

Alma 

1 

1887 

PresliN 

Both sexes 


The state also maintains the Michigan School 
foi the Blind, at Lansing, the Micliigan Km- 
plovment Institution for the Blind at West 
Saginaw, the Michigan School foi th(‘ Deaf, 
at Flint, the Michigan State Public School for 
poor and deiiendent children, at Coldwater; 
the Michigan Home for Feeble-Minded and 
Epileptic C/hildren, at Lapeer; the State Indus- 
trial Home for Girls (reformatorv), at Adrian; 
and the Michigan Industrial School for Boys 
(refoimatory), at Lansing E P C 
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MICHIGAN, UNIVERSITY OF, ANN 
ARBOR, MICH — The first of the state 
universities to take and hold a position of 
prominence and leadership among American 
universities. It was the first institution to 
utilize with some degree of wisdom the Con- 
gressional land grants, made from 1787 on- 
wards, for the promotion of higher learning 
in the newly created states The Constitu- 
tion of 1835 undci which Michigan came inlo 


the Union made it obligatory upon the legis- 
lature to create from the sale of these lands 
a permanent endowment for a university and 
to provide a secure investment for the funds. 
The first legislature, acting under the advice 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, John D. Pierce (q i;.), passed the enabling 
act of 1837 under which the Regents, eighteen 
m all, were to be named and the various 
departments provided for Following the 
Piussian idea, the new institution was distinctly 
thought of as an integral and crowning part 
of a state system of public instruction, and 
it has come more and more to realize this 
ideal Three departments were specihed ; 
(1) The Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts; (2) The Department of Law; 
(3) The Department of Medicine There 
were also a number of so-called branches 
in different towns, which were fostered by the 
Regents as tributary to the University, but 
for lack of funds these had to be left to their 
own fate after a few years, and in their place 
sprang up the union or high schools which 
continued to supply the need The University 
was opened for students in 1841, and the first 
class consisting of eleven members was gradu- 
ated in 1845 Defects in organization soon 
became apjiaient, and the constitution of 
1850 reconslituled the governing board, re- 
ducing the number to eight, and adding very 
materially to its powers Th(' Regents now 
liecame a constitutional body and were given 
absolute control of all moneys received from 
the interest fund and from fees, without any 
interference or direction from the state capitol. 
This feature of the fundamental law, which 
all subsequent revisions have left unchanged, 
was at that time unique and is generally 
believed to have been an important factoi 
in the subsequent prosperity of the instrtutron. 

The new' constitution directed the Regents 
to appoint a President who should preside at 
their meetings (but without a vote) and who 
should be the principal executive officer of the 
University The choice fell upon Henry 
Philip Tappan, of New York, a graduate of 
Union College and of Auburn Theological 
Seminary, a man of wide experience as an 
educator, and i\ writer of repute on educational 
and philosophical subjects This appoint- 
ment may be considered the most important 
single event in the history of the University 
During the eleven years of the Tappan ad- 
ministration (1852-1863) the institution was 
transformed A nonclassical course was of- 
fered, and the degree of Bachelor of Science 
was first conferred in 1855 ; courses in engineer- 
ing were established; the chemical laboratory 
was built; the astronomical observatory was 
opened, with Dr Francis Brunnow as director; 
graduate study was projected and a beginning 
made; a department of law was organized 
(1859) The attendance was quadrupled and 
became national in character. Names now 
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jippearcd on ilio fjiculiy rollh which to 

shed lasting fame on the Univ(‘rsitv — amongst 
others, Henry S Frieze, Corydon L Ford, 
Thomas M Cooley, and Andrew D White 
President Haven (1863-1869) carried forward 
the policies of his predecessor During this 
period the courses in engineering were devel- 
oped under the direction of Profess^or De Vol- 
son Wood {qv ), and the work in English and 
rhetoric leceived a marked impulse under 
Professor Moses Coit Tyler {q v ) Tlum 
also Edward Olnev began his memorabh* 
career at the University as a teacher of jiure 
mathematics From 1869 to 1871 Piofessoi 
Henry S Frieze {q v ) was acting president 
These years are noteworthy foi two changes 
which have exerted an important influence* 
upon the educational historv of this countiy 
women were admitted to all departments on 
an equal footing with men (1870), and the 
so-called diploma or certificate system of ad- 
mission from approved high scliools was 
institut(*d 

In 1871 began the long administration of 
James Bui nil Angell, extending over thirty- 
eight years During this period the College* 
of Dental Surgerv was added, and the same* 
year (1875) the Homoeopathic Medical College* 
In 1876 the School of Pharmacy was orgamzeei 
as a separate dejiartinent, anel the Departm(*nt 
of Engineering in 1895 In 1878 the elee*tive* 
system was greatly extended, and a cleisei 
relation was established betw(‘en the Univer- 
sity and the public high schools ejf the country. 
From this time the institution developed 
rapidly in many directions The attendance 
multiplied, the income steadily increased, the 
faculties were enlarged, and long b(*fore his 
retirement the institution had taken on an 
international character All this had been 
made possible by the attitude taken toward 
the University by the state legislature shortly 
before President Angell’s advent Hitherto 
the income of the University had been re- 
stricted to the interest on the land-grant fund 
(then yielding something less than forty 
thousand dollars) supplemented by student 
fees The legislature now laid an annual tax 
of one twentieth of a mill on the taxable 
property of the State for the aid of the Uni- 
versity. This rate has been increased from 
time to time till the annual income from this 
source is now something over eight hundred 
thousand dollars The annual budget at 
present (1912) shows an expenditure of about 
a million and a quarter dollars The attend- 
ance has reached a total of 5582, distributed 
in every state and territory of the Union and 
in thirty-three foreign countries 

On President AngelPs retirement in 1909, he 
was succeeded by Harry Burns Hutchins, 
who had been Dean of the Department of Law 
since 1895 President Hutchins has been es- 
pecially active in organizing more closely 
the alumni of the State, in establishing res- 


idence halls for the women stud(‘iits, in secur- 
ing fellowships for the encouragement of graduate 
studies and in advancing the standards of the 
professional schools I. N. D. 
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MICROCEPHALOUS — Having a small 
head. Individuals liaving a head with a cireum- 
lerence less than 42 5 centimeters (17 inches) are 
counted in this grou]) With this condition 
there is associated micrencephalus, or dimin- 
ished size of brain Brain weights in micio- 
cephalics have been found to be from 200 to 
800 grams (normal weight being from 1300 to 
1500 grams) All individuals with micren- 
cephalus have only the rudiments of intelli- 
gence S. I F. 

See Craniometry; Cretinism, Defec- 
tives 

MIDDENDORF, WILHELM (1793-1853) — 
German educator, friend and coworkei of 
Fro(‘bel iqv), born in Brechten, West- 
phalia, and educated at the gymnasium at 
Dortmund and the University of Beilin, whej(‘ 
he studied philosophy under Fichte and theol- 
ogy under Schleiermachei In 1813 he joined 
the volunteer eorjis of Lutzow and took part 
in the War of Liberation In 1817 he was called 
by Froebel to Keilhau {q v ), where he remained 
until his death He carried on the work of 
Froebel and did much for the general intro- 
duction of the kindergarten F M. 

MIDDLE AGES, EDUCATION DURING 

THE — The educational activities, interests, 
and institutions of the Middle Ages are treated 
of under a variety of headings. The founda- 
tion elements of this period are considered in 
the articles on Christian Education in the 
Early Church, Theological Education, and 
the various articles on the individual Church 
Prathers The articles on Neo-Pl\tonism, 
Mysticism, and Stokusm treat of the philo- 
sophical elements entering as historic factors; 
the section under Roman Education on the 
late historic period is also of significance 
The actual educational activities of the period, 
especially as they center around institutions, 
are presented in the articles on Church 
Schools , Abbey Schools ; Cloister Schools ; 
Convent Schools, and the articles on the 
various Monastic Orders and education. 

See also the article on Teaching Orders 
OF the Roman Catholic Church. Supple- 
menting these arc the articles on College; 
Collegiate Church Schools; Grammar 
Schools; Bishops’ Schools; Chantry 
Schools, Hospital Schools; Gilds and 
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Ldiic’\ti()N See also lli(' aitieles on Latin, 
(JuEEK, Logic, etc P'or the legal side see 
especially Canon Law, P^ducational Pro- 
visions IN The most significant phase of 
education during the late Middle Ages is 
discussed under the origin and early work of 
the Universities As preliminary to the 
movement, the article on Scholastu’ism and 
THE Schoolmen is also of vital importance 
The curriculum is dealt with in the article 
on Liberal Arts; see also the medieval 
section of the various articles on the subjects 
of study Connected with this subject also 
are the articles on Mysticism, Neo-Platon- 
ism, and Realism These topics all deal with 
(‘ducation as it is connected with the Christian 
Church. 

There are two other additional phases of 
education during the Middle Ages of great 
if not of similar importance One relates to 
secular education; that is, of nobles and the 
ruling classes This phase of education is 
])rcscntcd primarily uiuh'r the captions ('hiv- 
\LRic Education and C entry \nd Nobles, 
P]ducation of Related to thes(‘ are numer- 
ous articles on the writers of works relating 
to this education, as Castiglioni, Peacham, etc 
See also the articles on Manners and Mor- 
als, Education in, and on 8o(ual Realism 
The third phase of education is that relating 
to the common people Here there is little 
organized effort and few institutions Hut 
the fundamental aspect of the education of the 
great masses is discussed under Apprentice- 
ship and P^ducation Related to this aie 
the discussions of the Poor Law and Educa- 
tion, and Gilds and Education The fol- 
lowing discussion will relate only to the gen- 
eral conditions of the Middle Ages In this 
connection read also the articles on the Ren- 
aissance, Education during the, and 
Reformation and Education, for tendencies 
at the close of the Middle Ages 

General Characteristics — Both the matter 
and the manner of education in the Middle 
Ages have been commonly conceived as some- 
thing svi, generis, a product, and a not very 
important product, of tin* Middle Ag(*s them- 
selves. Medieval education has been repre- 
sented as different alike in source, subject, and 
scope from the education of ancient times 
which preceded it and that of modern times 
which followed it Medieval education has 
been supposed to be separated from lhat of 
anci('nt times by the deluges of the coming of 
Christianity and the barbarian invasions, and 
from that of modern times by the hiatus of 
humanism and the Reformation In fact, 
education in the Middle Ages was earned on 
without a break from the heathen and ancient 
world and continued without a break into the 
humanistic and modern world The educa- 
tional institutions of the Middle Ages were the 
direct offspring of the educational institutions 
of Greece and Rome and the direct parents 


of those of England, (h'rimuiy, and America. 
The v(*rv stuff of which education was woven, 
a study of the language and literatuu' of Rome, 
and at intervals of those of Grec'ce, was prac- 
ticallv identical from the days of Gicero, w(' 
may almost say of Demosthenes, to the days 
of Gregory the Great, and from the days of 
Gregory the Great to those of Thomas k 
Becket, of Luther and Cranmer, and since then 
to the days of the younger Pitt and Washing- 
ton, of Bismarck and Gladstone. Or, looking 
not at the educated, but the educators, we find 
a continuous line from Chrysippus to Quintilian, 
from Quintilian to St. Augustine, from St 
Augustine to William Wayneflcte and Thomas 
Wolsey, from them to Thomas Arnold (qqv). 
There has been indeed a greater change in the 
subjects of education since 18.50 than there 
was during the whole peiiod from 4.50 b c to 
a d 1850 But there is one important diffei- 
ence between the education given in the years 
fiom AD 4.50 to A D 14.50 which marks that 
millennium off as a separate' epoch in the his- 
tory of education and distinguishes it em- 
phatically from the periods which precede and 
follow it, and may almost b(‘ taken as defining 
the era of t he Middle Ages it, self This differ- 
ence lies not in the institutions, in the subject, 
nor in the method of education, but m its 
object Till the middle of the fifth century 
the object of education was to fit a man to be 
a good citizen and a successful man of the 
world From the middle of the fifteenth 
century the same object began to be put for- 
ward, and from the middle of th(‘ sixt(‘enth 
century became the accepted object of educa- 
tion But in the thousand years between 
education had a different object The mam 
object of education was no longer to prepare 
a man for this world, but for the next ; no longer 
to make him a good citizen or to be success- 
ful in this life, but to be a good Christian and 
to attain successfully the world to come For 
patriotism, was substituted religion, for tlic 
promotion of society, the saving of a man’s 
own soul The whole of education was domi- 
nated by the Day of Judgment and the dread 
of the world to come, and the necessity of the 
appeasement of the Judge by self-abasement 
and self-torture, by constant prayer and assid- 
uous asceticism The Stoic philosojiher and 
the Essene met together and, reincarnated 
as monk, conquered the world (See Monas- 
TK’ Education foi related articles ) 

Fusion of Christian and Roman Education. 
— It was not merely the coming of CJiris- 
tianity which produced this change The early 
Christians (see Christian Education in the 
Early Church) took the schools as they found 
them They used the public grammar schools 
and rhetoric schools as they had come down 
from the unendowed schools of Athens and 
Alexandria. Quintilian, c 91, marked a 
transition from the old to the new style, from 
the voluntary fee-paying school to the endowed 
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free school At the beginning of the third deavored to substitute the Jewish and Chris* 
century after Christ, Alexander Severus had tian mythology in literature for the pagan, 
made endowed schools general ; the Christian The first attempt in this line seems to have 
Emperor Constantine, in 321, extended the been made by a lady, Proba Valeria Fullonia, 
privileges of the masters and set an example wife of a proconsul in Gaul at the end of the 
for the medieval clerks by exempting them fourth century with Cerdorws VergiLiam, which 
from military and municipal service;' and the consisted of lines of Vergil wrested from their 
anti-Christian Emperor Julian, in 362, also context and rearianged so as to make a patch- 
anticipating the royal prerogative m the matter work life of Christ Earlier, Sedulius, about 
of clerical appointments, made the appoint- 450, master or past master of a rhetoric school 
ment of masters by municipalities subject in Italy, wrote a work in better taste, called 
to imperial confirmation (vSee Grammar Carmen Paschale, probably in parody of 
School ) The Christian Gratian in 376 Horace's Carmen Secularc, in which the life 
settled a universal and high scale of salaries and death of Chiist is made the subject of a 
for the various masters of Latin and Greek long poem in Latin hexameters on the Ver- 
grammar and of rhetoric It is noticeable that gilian model He was followed by a whole 
even then Greek was becoming a larity in school of authors, chief among whom was 
the schools of the West as the appointment of Aurelius Clement Prudentius {q v ), a rhetoric 
a Greek master at the then capital Trier or master and lawyer at Rome, who has been 
Treves was conditional ‘‘if a fit one can be called the Christian Pindar In a wonderful 
gotten ” It may be remembered that 8t variety of meters, his daily hymns, Liber 
Augustine, who was born m 354 and was there- Cathemenkon, and his Psijchomachia, or Battle 
fore at school in the decade before Gratian’s of the Soul between virtues and vices, were 
edict, was taught Greek, but hated it and published in 409 We have evidence that 
never mastered it lie himself kept a ihetoiic they were a favorite schoolbook in the fifth, 
school first at Carthage and then at Milan, the tenth, and the fifteenth centuries Juven- 
when he became a Christian and then a bishop cus (q v)^ another rhetoric schoolmastei in his 
Sidomus Apollinaris, born in 431 , was educated HiUoria Evangehca, turned the Gospels into 
at Lyons Grammar School with Avitu.s, who Vergilian hexameters, and Dracontius, pupil 
rose to be foi a short time Emjieror, and him- of the grammar schoolmaster Felicianus “ who 
self, after being Picfect of Rome, became a restored letteis to Carthage,'’ wrote hexaineters, 
bishop and a saint. In 483 he wrote a poeti- De Laudihus Dety between 484 and 496 All 
cal epistle to the rhetoric schoolmaster at these poets write with a more or less conscious 
Pengueux, and a hotter to his son, when fol- desire to supersede their classical but pagan 
lowing him at the grammar school at Lvons, models as schoolbooks, and Pope Gelasius, in 
warns him much as a modern fathei might 496, specially commended Sedulius for this 
against loose talk, and encourages him to purpose. Perhaps it was the use of the 
take an interest in his Vergil and Homer original Vergil instead of these new poets 

In Italy the schools continued in spite of the which drew down on the devoted head of 
barbarian conquests, for the Goths were Bishop Desidenus of Vienne in 597 the fierce 
Christians Theodoric’s own grandson was rebuke of Gregory the Great “We cannot 
sent to a grammar school and flogged in the relate without shame that it has come to our 
usual way till the nobles (c 525) jirotested household that your brotherhood teaches 
against his spirit being broken and demanded grammar . . since the praise of Christ cannot 

that he should be trained in the use of arms he in one mouth with the praise of Jupiter 
instead. Gregory the Great {qv) is said to Consider yourself what a crime it is foi bishops 
have learned grammar, rhetoric, and logic in to recite what would be improper in a re- 
the schools of Rome But his works contain ligiously minded layman " We cannot doubt 
small traces of classical culture, and he was that what Gregory had in his mind was the 
perhaps the last man of eminence to be line in Vergil’s Eclogues^ always a favorite 
brought up ill the old way In Gaul the schoolbook, Ab Jove principium, Musce, Jovis 
public schools of grammar and rhetoric had ownia plena, and the loves of Corydon and 
meanwhile disappeared, though it is impossible Alexis We must remember that Gregory was 
to fix the exact moment of their disappearance, the first monk to become Pope, and it shows 
and so far as schools existed at all they were how even in a nobleman of Rome, ex-prefect 
maintained by the bishops They had fallen and imperial official though he was, the monas- 
like the municipalities which controlled them, tic spirit was tending to destroy culture and 
under ecclesiastical control the classics We do not know whether Didier 

Monasticism and Learning and the Early answered this missive, but he had an answer 
Middle Ages. — It is clear that the monastic ready to his hand in Augustine “On Christian 
spirit was gradually invading the Western Teaching ” (ii 39-42), who laid down that all 
church as it had already done the Eastern, branches of heathen learning, while containing 
and tending to displace the study of classical much superstition, “ contain also liberal in- 
hterature. The fifth century witnessed the struction adapted to the use of the truth 
rise of a school of Christian poets, who en- and cites Lactantius, Cyprian, and other 
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Fathers who were “ laden with the spirit of 
the heathen/’ while Moses himself was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ” 
The reasoned defense of learning not only of 
grammar, but rhetoric and even logic, contained 
in this work of Augustine, written in 427, was 
one of the main influences which prevented 
the monastic furore, which attacked schools as 
it attacked marriage and other institutions, 
from converting the Dark Ages into absolute 
blackness. But it was into the hands of 
bishops and not of monks that the rule and 
government of cities and of schools had fallen 
But Gregory of Tours {qv) shows that not 
all the bishops themselves had the learning of 
Didier of Vienne. He had learned to read at the 
age of eight, but he was taught by reading not 
the classics, but the Scriptures, and never learned 
grammar properly^ though his teacher was 
Avitus, Bishop of Clermont In later days at 
Tours, with the advent of Venantius Fortunatus 
perhaps, who had “sipped the ills of gram- 
mar and drunk the deep pools of rhetoiic in 
Italy,” he read, whether in an anthology or 
otherwise, Vergil, his quotations from which, 
dragged in and unassimilated, “ he like lumps 
of marl upon a barren moor ” The growing 
asceticism shows itself m the necessity under 
which Venantius, a litterateur born if ever there 
was one, found it necessary to write a labored 
Life of St Martin in hexameters, and Gregory 
of Tours, a born historian, had to supplement 
his invaluable History of the Franks by the 
Glory of Confessors of the faith M Paul 
Roger has set himself to show that all the 
reputed educated men of the succeeding genera- 
tions, 590 to 650, had received no mor(‘ instruc- 
tion than that of learmng Latin in and by and 
for the sole purpose of understanding the 
Scriptures, and certain it is that the lives of 
the saints, which afford our sole knowledge of 
these schools, speak almost invariably of their 
being instructed in sacred letters {sanis httens) 
or divine learmng (divinis disciplinis) General 
education and, by consequence, general learning 
had died ouf. in Gaul In Spam, on the other 
hand, where the controversy between Anans 
and Catholics still prevailed, learmng was kept 
alive King Sigebert, to whom Isidore of 
Seville had dedicated his De natura rerum ^ 
which remained one of the great works of the 
Middle Ages, was himself partly learned, 
scientia litterarum ex parte imbutus Isidore, 
brother of the Archbishop of Seville, was the 
most learned man of the age. He forbids, 
indeed, monks to cultivate learning. “ A 
monk should eschew reading gentile works or 
the writings of heretics; for it is better to 
remain in ignorance of their pernicious teach- 
ings than by trying thus to run the risk of 
flying into the snare of error ” But he does 
not apply his prohibition to the clergy who 
lived in the world and had to preach “Igno- 
rance is the mother of error and the nurse of 
vice.” “ Better grammar than heresy.” His 


Etymologies, the great encyclopedia of the 
Middle Ages in twenty books, is full of quota- 
tions from classical authors, and though there 
IS some reason to think that it was intended 
to supersede the dangerous necessity of refer- 
ring to the originals, it did, in fact, materiall> 
tend to prevent their being altogether barred 
In science it proved to be a last flicker of th(‘ 
torch It was, however, to England that th(‘ 
credit IS due of preserving learning from com- 
plete extinction by a system of education. If 
Bede {qv), who, it is true, wrote a century 
after the event, is to be trusted, in 631 there 
were still grammar schools in Gaul and in 
Kent, which served as a model for the rest of 
England Sigebert, king of the East Angles, 
was converted to Christianity when an exilt‘ 
in Gaul Wishing to imitate what he had seen 
well done there, he set up a school in whicli 
boys should be taught letters {httens erudiren- 
iur), and when this word is used without qualifi- 
cation it must be taken to mean, unless the 
context otherwise requires, grammar, that is, 
learning Latin by reading Latin authois, and 
probably classical authors Sigebert did not, 
however, find it necessary to import his school- 
masters direct from Gaul, but with the assist- 
ance of Felix, a Burgundian, then living in 
Kent, whom he made bishop of his kingdom, 
he gave them masters and ushers after the 
fashion of Canteibury (or Kentish) custom 
As the date is only thiity years after Augus- 
tine’s settlement at C'anterbury, it is to be 
inferred that both at Canteibury and latei at 
Rochester, when a bishopric was created there, 
the first archbishop had instituted grammar 
schools A generation later by a fortunate 
accident there came to EnglSind the Gieek 
archbishop Theodore, who. though then a 
monk at Rome, had been born at Tarsus in 
(hlicia, and, presumably before he became 
monk, had been well instructed both in secular 
and divine letters, Greek as well as Latin 
Accompanied by the African, Adrian {qv), 
who was in a monastery near Naples, and, 
therefore, also knew Greek as well as Latin, 
they went all over England, not only pre^aching, 
but teaching The Romans of the day de- 
spised Greek Gregory, though he was Papal 
nuncio in Constantinople for five years, nevei 
took the trouble to learn Greek; it is fan 
to say that he was a monk at the time But 
the English, being still new alike to Chris- 
tianity and to education, had no such views 
To them Greek, like Latin, came with all 
the glamor of the ancient civilization, and 
there was no danger of their worshiping 
Zeus or Venus, because they read Homer 
or Ovid, as was the case with the lingering 
paganism of Italy or even Gaul. So Theodore 
and Adrian taught not only the way to read 
the Scriptures, but the art of meter and 
astronomy and profane {secularibus) litera- 
ture. Hence it was that whether the grammar 
schools instituted by Augustine taught the 
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classics or not, the grammar schools as re- 
formed by Theodore certainly did Hence it 
came about that the monastery at Jarrow was 
redeemed from being a mere abode of English- 
speaking monks and became the home of Bede 
and of learmng, that Winifred and Wilhbrod 
handed on to Germany and Holland, not 
merely Christianity, but schools in which a 
classical education was given, and that 
Alcuin gave back to France all and more than 
all that France and Italy had given to England 
through Augustine 

It was not that tliere was any mysterious 
virtue in the mere learning of Greek, as some 
writers on the Renaissance or on modem edu- 
cation appear to think The knowledge of 
Greek did not prevent the Eastern Empire 
from sinking even lower than the Western 
It was that the mere fact of bilingual study 
appears to have a sharpening effect on the 
intelligence as appeals in the superior acuteness 
of the Welsh to the English schoolboy, and 
this mere fact of opening up another literature 
enlarged the horizon of thought and the 
breadth of mind Though the study of Gieek 
died down again in the third generation, after 
Bede, especially in the north, there is reason 
to think that it lingered on in Kent and Wessex 
till the Danish invasions began again after 
Athelstan The outbreak of English cul- 
ture, which followed Alfred’s reconquest of 
the south, and the yilace given to English in 
Alfred’s scheme of education may be largely 
due to the competition of the second learned 
language, which made him realize that all 
learning was not necessarily shut up within 
the walls of the Latin language, and that as 
the Greeks prayed and taught in their own 
tongue, so nught the English It is clear 
from Alcuin ’s account of the school at York 
as taught by Archbishop Albert and himself 
that the old distinction between the grammar 
school and the ihetonc school had disappeared 
Not that rhetoric itself or logic ceased to be 
cultivated But as in the davs of Quintilian 
the grammar school, as he conceived it, limited 
to teaching grammar and expounding the poets, 
was trenching on the sphere of the rhetoric 
school by reading also the historians and teach- 
ing the elements of oratory; now that the school 
was not preparing citizens for the forum, but 
clerks for the church, rhetoric fell into a 
secondary place, and, though the art of speak- 
ing was still useful for a preacher, it became 
relegated to a comparatively unimportant 
position in the school, which, if given a single 
name, would have been the grammar school 
In the same way a modicum of mathematics, 
only enough to fix the calendar and find the 
right time for Easter, was taught and a little 
law, whereas the law schools at Rome and 
Ber^ushad been great and separately endowed 

At a Synod in Bavaria in 774 it was 
ordered that every bishop should establish a 
school at his sec with a learned master to 


teach according to the tradition of the Romans. 
The Synod of Aachen in 789 under Alcuinian 
influences ordered that not only every bishop’s 
see, but also every monastery, should have 
schools of readers as well as singers and of 
writers of correct Mss But the monastic 
schools were closed again by the Synod of 
Aachen in 817 From that time education 
for otheis than the monks in the monasteries 
was exclusively a matter of concern to the 
secular clergy Efforts were made from time 
to time to extend it to the laity, also From 
Alcuin’s words it would appear that every 
noble child could be educated in York School, 
and a letter of Alcuin’s shows that Charle- 
magne tried to effect the same, while Alfred 
the Great (according to Assci, who, it 
must be remembered, is probably an eleventh- 
century compiler) made his earls, thanes, 
and bailiffs learn giammar, and Alfied himself, 
in his Preface to Gregory’s Pastoial Care, 
definitely set up as his ideal that every Eng- 
lish freeman should learn at least to read 
English, and those who wished should go on to 
Latin (See Alfred, King ) The (’ouncil of 
Cloveshoo in 747 had indeed expressed a pious 
wish in this direction, also But the last inva- 
sions of the Northmen in the tenth century, 
de6tro>ing churches and schools wholesale as 
well as the towns in which they were, wiped 
out any idea of lay education except in the 
highest classes and threw back the whole of 
North Germany, France, and England The 
Alcuinian tradition was practically extin- 
guished Until the conquest of England was 
finally accomplished by William the C'onqueror, 
learning was at a discount outside Italy 

The Late Middle Ages — In the seventh 
and eighth centuries Italy had sunk perhaps 
lower into ignorance, owing to the monastic 
and anti-classical influence of Gregory the Great 
and to the Lombard and other invasions m the 
North or West of Europe Gregory had indeed 
instituted a song school at Rome to teach the 
Gregorian chant, which may or may not have 
been an advance on the Ambrosian chant, but 
was certainly merely ecclesiastical, and con- 
tributed not at all to learning except in so far 
as learning psalms and hymns implied some 
knowledge of reading, though not necessarily an 
understanding of Latin Tested by charters, 
and it was almost exclusively for composition 
of legal and diplomatic documents that Latin 
was still kept up at all, the Latin of Italy was 
hopelessly barbarous , whereas English charters 
of the same date, though turgid and involved, 
are grammatical and fairly good legal Latin 
The Song School — One wonders whether 
the schoolmasters {magi^tri scolarum) who 
signed charters at Milan in 748 and 767 were 
as one who signed in 809 expressly described 
himself master, of the song school It was 
perhaps from Gregory’s song school that the 
crowds of scholars came, who are recorded as 
greeting Charlemagne on his triumphal entry 
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into Rome in 774 At all events, the first 
educational act noted of Charlemagne is the 
introduction of Roman song schoolmasters into 
the schools of Gaul, and in a subsequent quarrel 
between the foreign and the native singers in 
787 he decided in favor of the Romans because 
Rome was the fons et origo of the art It was 
only on his second journey to Rome that he is 
said to have brought back grammar masters, 
and that in the person of Alcum the English- 
man, not of a Roman Song schools were 
recorded as having been established in Eng- 
land at York by Paulinus, in which the art as 
taught in Kent was practiced, an implication 
of previous establishment by Augustine at 
Canterbury, from whence Paulinus brought 
his song schoolmaster, James the Deacon. 
Gregory may therefore claim the educational 
merit, at all events, of establishing the song 
school as even a more necessary part of 
medieval education than the grammar school. 
In all the cathedrals and collegiate churches 
from the beginning of the seventh century, the 
song school stood as one of the essential parts 
of medieval education, not because it softened 
manners and did not allow them to be brutal, 
but on the purely utilitarian ground that it 
was necessary for the church services. Hence 
the song school extended itself to the parish 
churches As it was essential for singing that 
the choristers should be able to read, the song 
schools became the elementary schools of the 
Middle Ages In the inevitable tendency of 
the elementary schoolmaster to encroach on 
the domain of the higher education, we find in 
the thirteenth and succeeding centuries dis- 
putes between the song schoolmasters and the 
grammar schoolmasters, where both existed, 
as to whether and how far the song school- 
master might teach the elements of grammar. 
It was generally, but not always, settled in 
favor of the song schoolmaster being allowed 
to teach the Donat,’^ or accidence. In some 
cases, especially after the Black Death in the 
fourteenth century, we find in some smaller 
places like Northallerton and Howdeii in York- 
shire the two schools rolled into one, and one 
master teaching both grammar and song In 
the greater places and churches the two were 
always distinct and were under different 
officials of the chapter, the precentor being 
responsible for the song school and the chan- 
cellor for the grammar school. The song 
school was specially, though not necessarily, 
confined to churches The grammar school 
was specially for clerks and laymen, though 
choristers were not excluded, and in some cases 
were made to attend But their attendance 
was always a difficulty. So at Lincoln and 
Salisbury, where in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries separate grammar schools were estab- 
lished for the choristers, growing gradually out 
of private tutors appointed to look after them, 
the grammar school was at first under the 
precentor but was recognized as subsidiary 


and subordinate to the old, the city or Cathe- 
dral Grammar School, under the Chancellor. 
At Lincoln, after a quarrel with the town coun- 
cil on the subject, it was definitely settled in 
1406 that the choristers’ grammar school should 
be allowed, but should not take in any other 
than choristers or relations of the canons living 
in their houses , and once a term all the scholars 
in It were to go down into the town and attend 
the ancient grammar school and sit there under 
the teaching and discipline of the grammar 
school master in token of its superiority. But 
the song school received separate treatment 
Conditions in Italy. — The Carolingian re- 
vival affected Italy as it had France. In 825 
an important educational edict was published 
by the Emperor Lothaire assigning Pavia, 
Turin, Cremona, Piacenza, Florence, and four 
other places for central schools to which 
scholars from surrounding districts, mentioned 
in detail, were to resort The exact meaning 
of this edict has been disputed between 
Protestant and Catholic historians. It begins 
by a statement that “ as to teaching (doctrina), 
which through the carelessness and laziness of 
certain rulers is everywhere wholly extinct, it 
had been decreed that the greatest care shall 
be taken by those who are assigned by us to 
teach others in certain places named that their 
scholars shall become proficient ” Giese- 
brccht and Roger argue that this only refers 
to religious teaching, to theology, and not to 
literary or classical instruction. Ozanam ap- 
plies it to the latter The unqualified words 
doctnna and scolastica point to the latter. 
Even if, however, the schools were only theo- 
logical, they imply a preliminary grammar 
training for those who were to take the Scrip- 
ture course The next year, 826, saw the often- 
quoted conciliar decree of Eugenius II which, 
complaining that in some places neither 
masters nor a cure are found for the study of 
letters (or a grammar school), directs that, in 
all bishops' sees and in other places where 
necessary, masters and doctors should be estab- 
lished with schools of grammar and the liberal 
arts This is surely merely translating into 
ecclesiastical law and explaining Lothaire’s 
decree of the year before. It only lays down 
what was already the practice certainly north 
of the Alps, though it may have been new 
south of them. In 853 a constitution of Pope 
Leo IV says that even if teachers of the liberal 
arts are rarely found, nevertheless masters of 
theology and teachers of the ecclesiastical 
office shall by no means be wanting. In 
southern Italy, at Naples, Duke Sergius is 
said to have known both Greek and Latin 
and to have had his two sons, the elder in- 
tended for a soldier as magister militum and 
the younger Athanasius intended for a bishop, 
educated in both languages. As Bishop of 
Naples he is said to have founded schools both 
of grammar and song The Bishop of Modena, 
in appointing an archpriest in 908, puts first 
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of hi8 duties that of keeping a school and edu- 
cating boys It was in connection, however, 
chiefly with the two studies of medicine and 
law which, though largely, if not exclusively, 
practiced, at all events in the North, by cleiks, 
in Italv appear to have remained or to have 
been largely practiced by laymen, and so did 
not wholly fall under the deadening influence 
of an exclusively “ other-worldly attitude, 
that a revival led by Italians began At 
►Salerno, which was in the Greek-speaking 
part of Italy, and long retained a connection 
with the Eastern Empire, the study of medical 
authors was kept up, and therewith was kejit up 
a knowledge of Latin for other than religious 
purposes (See Universities ) 

The Rise of Universities -To Salerno is 
due the first known gathering of doctors or 
teachers which is entitled to be called a 
university, and the fame of which it can 
hardly be doubted was infliHuitial in aiding 
the establishment of similar gatherings at 
Bologna in law and at Pans in theology 

Similarly as regards law In spite of the 
barbarian invasions, there seemed always to 
have been some tiiHJtuie of Roman law in the 
cities of Italv Gregory th(‘ Great was essen- 
tially a lawyer Alcuin records that law was 
taught among the other items of th(' ency- 
clopedia in the school of York by his mastcT, 
Archbishop Albert, in 736 (Hlos jundica ciiiant 
rote polire) Aftei the Lombard invasions in 
Italy it. almost disaj)p(‘ared save at Ravenna, 
where the connection with the Eastern Empir(‘ 
kept it up and whence it first spread on the 
revival The term scholasticus for a teachei 
IS probably due to Ravenna In the days of 
Gregory tlie Great a scholasticus was not a 
teachei oi a scholar, but a high impenal 
official, a lord high chancelloi, if not a chief 
justice But by the tenth century sc/iolosti- 
(US IS used at Ravenna as eciuivalent with 
inagister, to mean what a litth* later was called 
a doctor of law, — not so much a teachei of law, 
but an expounder of it as an advocate, one 
who lays down the law, — and apparent Iv, as in 
the case of Portia in the Merchant of Venice, 
the advocates were almost regarded and fre- 
quentl}" consulted, if not as judges, at least as 
(iniici cur mi 

It was at Pans that Lanfranc (7 v ) was boin 
Lanfranc, like Anselm, coming from Italy, in- 
fused a much more secular and rhetorical 
spiiit into the studies of Fra may and so con- 
tributed to the awakening which showed itself 
in Italy in the union of the Law Schools 01 
University of Bologna and in France which 
became the University of Pans, at the end 
of the eleventh century Both Lanfranc and 
Anselm, when they became monks and then 
archbishops, were potent instruments of re- 
action, and their influence largely contributed 
to the conversion of th(' nnscent Univiusitv of 
Pans from a school of free discussion and un- 
fettered philosophy, into an almost entirely 


theological seminary in which logic and 
philosophy were only studied as a pieparation 
for theology. The free thinkers Berengarius, 
Roscelinus, Ab41ard, were crushed one aftei 
anothei The brilliant anticipation of tin* 
Renaissance which jiioduced such scholars and 
researchers as John of Salisbury, Walter Map, 
Giraldus Cambiensis, faded away 

The mental gymnastic of dialectic, better 
perhaps than any otlu'r for sharpening the 
intellect, remained and proved an immense 
gain to the medieval mind Its practice at 
least showed that there were two sides to 
eveiy question, and it cultivated the habit of 
aigument and to some extent of investigation 
It elevated the medieval schools into something 
more approaching the ihetoric schools of th(‘ 
ancient world It must nevei be forgotten 
that what is spoken of with scorn bv later 
writers as the scholastic system is really noth- 
ing more than the system of discussion and 
argument conducted with a view to and by 
way of viva voce debate, instead of as now on 
paper Hence it w^as keener, closer, and at 
the same time produced greater heat than our 
modern discussions by newspapers, magazines, 
and books It must be remembered that the 
same system wdiich produced Anselm and 
Becket, produced also Wycliffe and Luthei 
Church Schools — The rise of the Univer- 
sities produced an exhilarating effect on 
schools in general, if it had the effect of de- 
jiressing other’s There was now no question 
as in the Caroliiigian days of an Impei’ial edict 
being required to establish three public schools 
for the whole empire, 01 of a Papal bull to 
require eve'ry bishop to provide for schools in 
his episcopal city In the tenth-centurv de- 
velopment eollegiate churches had spread 
schools to all the towns consid(‘red of sufficient 
importance to have such institutions In all 
the boroughs recorded as built by Edward th(' 
Elder, and Ethelfleda, or Athelstan, and which 
survived to jiost-Gonquest times, there are 
found, when records begin, collegiate churches 
with grammar sehools attached, such as Bed- 
ford, Beverley, Derby, Leicester, Oxford, 
Stafford, Warwick --- it is inferred that th(‘y 
were constituted wdien the towns vv(‘r(' castel- 
lated or fortified Foi’eign examjrh's (miitirm 
this Not only w(‘re the collegiates of Nesles 
and Poiti(*rs famous for their schools, but in 
Germany and France eollegiate churches wer’<‘ 
multiplied in the same town, and each of them 
had its school At Li^ge, besides the cathedral 
school of 8t Lambert’s, there was a school at 
the collegiate church of the Holy Gross, which 
proved a model as well as probably gave its 
name to Harold’s foundation at Waltham Holy 
Gross, at St Martin’s, at St John’s, with 
which last, in about 1090, there was a fferce 
struggle for pn'cedence between the rival 
schoolmasters, which the chapter of the cath(‘- 
dral was called in to settle. 80 at Gologne, 
besides the cathedral school there wei’c in the 
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eleventh century the schools of the collegiate 
churches of St. Cunibert and St. Gereon 
Before the end of the fifteenth century there 
were no less than eighteen grammar schools in 
the various collegiate churches and hospitals 
in that city The fact that there was an in- 
dependent collegiate church of St Genevieve 
in Pans which had a right to keep a school 
independently of the license of the Chancellor 
of Notre Dame, had an important influence in 
the development of Pans University 

In England, whether through less populous- 
ness and wealth or for what other reason is 
not clear, there was no multiplication of col- 
legiate church schools {q v ) outside London 
But in every town of any size there was 
a collegiate church, or a collegiating as in 
Hull and Northampton of the chantry priests 
attached to the various churches, and in York 
and some other places there were rival schools 
In the smaller towns and country parishes the 
schools were supplied by chantry {qv) founda- 
tions, in which the priest, either by foundation 
or of his own will to earn money and obtain 
occupation, kept school The gilds, too, set up 
or helped to endow the schools, asm the famous 
case of Stratford-on-Avon grammar school 
The supply of schools indeed was ample and 
tended more and more as time went on even 
to outstrip the population In the foundation 
of University colleges begun at Pans and imi- 
tated within a few years at Salisbury, Oxford, 
and Chim bridge, Bologna, in the thiiteenth cen- 
tury gave an enormous impetus to the founda- 
tion of collegiate churches, chantries, and hos- 
pitals Every one who rose to lank oi wealth 
in the church, especially in the civil service, 
felt almost bound to found or augment the 
church or hospital or chantry of his native 
plac(% and therewith his school Tin* latest 
phase of this development was when William 
of Wykeham founded a school as itself a col- 
legiate chuich at Winchester and was mutated 
by Heniy VI at Eton and a host of others 
Transition to the Renaissance — But as 
long as the monastic spirit prevailed, and ex- 
tended to an enfoiced celibacv of the cleigy, 
('ducation and learning seemed doomed to 
sterilitv There were always a few bold spirits 
who, like the biographer of Adalbert, Arch- 
])ishop of Mainz, complained that though 
])hilosophy shone in his city and the school 
flourished, it would be more learned if the 
kc'epmg of choir did not a hateful evil and 
the rigor of the church put impediments m the 
way of learning, for psalm singing and learn- 
ing don’t agree. But the prevailing view was 
that enforced by Bishop John Grandison of 
Exeter, in 1357, who complained that the 
schoolmasters in his diocese took the boys aWay 
from reading matins and the hours of the Vir- 
gin and, more like gentiles than Christians, 
hurried them to other schoolbooks, the poets and 
others. What more than anything else, how- 
ever, retarded the progress of learning and the 


world m general was the asceticism which in the 
twelfth century finally overcame the freedom 
of the clergy to marry. Multiply clerks as they 
might, their learning perished with them, and 
it was imposv^ible for a learned or literary 
class to grow up when each successive genera- 
tion had to start anew from the scions of the 
unlearned Consequently there was little ad- 
vance made until m the Renaissance the lay- 
folks, beginning with the aristocracy of Italy, 
followed not long behind by those of other 
nations, as the example of Henry VI {qv) 
shows, betook themselves to learning. Through 
them only do we get such a foundation deed as 
that of Bingham asking leave of Henry VI in 
1439 to found a college to train grammar school 
masters; no longer, in the words of Wykeham, 
because grammar was the gate of science leading 
to the mistress 'of all learning, — theology, — 
but because it led to a knowledge of the laws 
and promoted intercourse between nations 
When a parson and a scholar could plead for 
learning in these terms and for this object, the 
Middle Ages weie over and the Renaissance 
and the modern era of education had begun 
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See the r('fer(*noe Hats to th(‘ various articles to which 
cross rcferc'Dce is made m the text. 

MIDDLE SCHOOLS — See Mittel- 

SCHULE. 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, MIDDLE- 
BURY, VT — A nonacetarian institution, 
chartered 1800 The mcoipoiators were 
mostly’* Congregationahsts of Yale anteced- 
ents, but the college has never had any 
formal ecclesiastical connection F(‘llows are 
chosen for life, and elect their own successors 
without restrictions The chaiter has never 
been amended The fiist president was Rev 
Jeremiah Atwater (Yale, 1793), who pieviously 
was piincipal of the Addison ('ounty Grammar 
School, founded on the advice of President 
Dwight as a forerunner to the college The first 
class was graduated in 1802, at which time the 
first academic degiees conferred in Vermont were 
bestowed. For ten years the work of the col- 
lege was done in a frame building, which it 
shared with the grammar school, but in 1810 
Seth Storrs presented a campus, thirty acres 
on an eminence on the edge of the village Hei e 
the first building was erected in 1815, and later 
named Painter Hall, in honoi of Gamaliel 
Painter, a founder and benefactoi This build- 
ing, which is still in use, is one of the best 
examples of early collegiate architecture. 
A large chapel and recitation building were 
erected in 1836, and Starr Hall, a dormitory, 
in 1861 The growth of the college was steady 
under Presidents Davis (1809-1817) and Bates 
(1818-1839), but was retarded during the able 
administration of Benjamin Labaree (1840- 
1866) by dissensions over the slavery question 
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and various religious issues Tin* Civil War 
nearly emptied the college of students, and the 
institution was slow m recovering President 
Cyrus Hamlin (1880-1885), founder of Rob- 
ert College, proved a vigorous administrator. 
Under Ezra Brainerd (1885-1908) substantial 
endowments were received In 1883 women 
were admitted, and since 1895 their number has 
approached that of the men Since 1888 
$2400 a year has been received from the state 
for scholarships for thirty Vermont students 
The centennial of the eoll(‘ge was celebrated 
in 1900 In 1911 a fund of $200,000, one half 
for endowment, which was initiated by a con- 
ditional offer of $50,000 from tlie Ceneral 
Education Board (q v ), was completed The 
Vermont legislature of 1908 established a de- 
partment of pedagogy for the training of high 
school teachers by an annual appropriation of 
$6000, which was increased in 1910 to $13,600 
The income in 1911 was $59,113 30 The 
resources are (1911) permanent funds, 
$199,672 64, annuity funds, $36,500, plant, 
$335,987 37, resc'rved for buildings, $45,961 51, 
total, $917,154 56 The college offers classical, 
scientific, and ])edagogical courses, and confeis 
the degrees of A B , B S , and AM in course 
The faculty (191 1) numbers twenty-six, of whom 
nine are full yirofessors The present enrollment 
is 408, 01 , excluding the sumrnei session, 305 
The attendance doubled in the six years pre- 
ceding 1911 The college was on the first list 
of accepted institutions of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation (q v) J M T 

Reference — 

A Record of the Centennial Anniversary of Middlcbury 
College (Middlebury, Vt , 1901 ) 

MIDLAND COLLEGE, ATCHISON, KAN 

— A coeducational institution founded in 1887 
by the General Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church Academic, collegiate, and 
music departments are maintained Fifteen 
units are required for regular entrance to 
college Degrees (A B , B S , B L ) aie con- 
ferred on completion of the appropriate courses 
The enrollment in 1911-1912 was 145 The 
faculty consists of fifteen members 

MIEGE, GUY (1644-1718). — He was edu- 
cated at Lausanne, and about 1658 became an 
‘‘academist He came to London in 1660 
After traveling for a time in Europe, Mi^ge again 
appears in London in 1678 as a teacher of 
French and geography In 1678 Mi^^ge pub- 
lished his New French Grammar, or a New 
Method for Learning of the French Tongue, 
consisting of vocabularies and dialogues, mainly 
discourses of cosmography ” in French 
This work he describes as a new method for 
learning French The Grounds of the French 
Tongue (1687) covered the same field, but 
omitted the geographical discourse The 
teacher of French (1) must speak true French; 
(2) should have good learning; (3) should have 
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good skill in the English language, ^'because 
without it it IS impossible he can teach by the 
grammar (4) should be thoroufehly ac- 
quainted with the textbook he uses In 1677 
was issued a Neiv Dictionary, French and Eng- 
lish, with another, English and French, in which 
he acknowledges his indebtedness to the Dic- 
tionary Royal/ Flench and Latin of the Jesuit 
Father, Pomey (See Indioulus Universalis ) 
He introduces heie derivatives in theii alpha- 
betical order, but with reference to the primi- 
tives This woik was followed in 1688 by a 
much laiger one, the (heat French Dictionary 

Mn'^ge names (Cardinal Richelieu’s establish- 
ment of an academy as a giound for the need of 
a new dictionary, for the Academy had driven 
from the French “ exciescences ” and ‘‘ irregu- 
larities,” and these remained in even the best 
of the current French-English dictionaries 
He quotes Howell {q v ) as saying that the 
English language is so made up 'of the French 
that hf‘ needs to study French if only to speak 
good English 

Other educational works of Mi^ge were 
(1) for the t(‘aching of French* A Dictionary of 
Barbarous French (taken from (’otgrave’s 
Dictionarj^ 1679), A Short Dictionary English- 
Fiench and French-English (London, 1685), 
Nouvelle MHhode pour apprendre V Anglais 
(London, 1685), Nouvelle Nomenclature Fron- 
qaise et Anglaise (London, 1685), (2) in Geog- 
laphy A New Cosmography or Suivey of the 
Whole World (London, 1682), and (3) foi 
teaching English, a textbook The English 
(rrammar, 1688, as to which Mi^'ge seems to 
have agreed to a division of labor, himsidf 
instructing French people in English, and Abel 
Boyer instructing the English in French 
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MILAN, ROYAL FACULTY OF LETTERS 
AND PHILOSOPHY, ITALY — See Italy, 
EdIK’ATION in 

MILDE, VINCENZ EDUARD (1777-1853) 
— One of the most pioniinent Austrian educa- 
tors, was born at Brunn, Moiavia, and re- 
ceived his enrlv education at the gymnasium 
of his native city In Vienna he studied the- 
ology, and, in 1800, ho began his activity as a 
parish priest From 1802 to 1804 he directed 
the religious instiuction in several Vienna 
schools, in 1805 he was made court preacher, 
and m 1806 he received the chair of pedagogy 
in the university of Vienna For the use of 
his students he published his Lehrhuch der all- 
gemeinen Erziehungskunde {Textbook of Gen- 
eral Pedagogy, 1811-1813), which was based 
chiefly on the principles of Kant and Pesta* 
lozzi. In 1823 he was made Bishop of Leit- 
meritz, and in 1831 Archbishop of Vienna. Id 
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both positions he did mucli foi llu* cause of 
popular education and for the tiaining of priests 
njul teachers In his will he directc'd that the 
whole income of his estate be used for tin* su])' 
port of poor priests and schoolmasters. F. M 

MILITARY ACADEMY. — See Military 
Education 

MILITARY EDUCATION — Prussia — 

In rec(Mit times the Prussians wer(‘ the first to 
develop a comprehensive scheme of military 
edu(tation Under the strong influence of 
tlieir disasters in 1806 they went to work with 
biilhant leaders in a reform of the entire mili- 
tary system, which they developed in compara- 
tive quiet until the three wars which they fought 
between 1864 and 1870 showed tlnar ])reemi- 
nont position as a mihtary nation Since then 
t)i(‘ world has become their willing pupil, and 
all great modern armies have taken their lead 
'riiosc who have not done so ()W(‘ then neglect 
to political and othei conditions which their 
militarv advisers do not cease to i(‘gH‘t The 
m(*thod followed by Germany is, tli(‘refore, a 
standard, and the others are eithei r(*petitions 
or more or less successful adaptations of that 
system 

In Prussia the control of so much of the 
military education as is not connected with 
service with troops is, with one exception, 
vested in a single officer, the Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Military Education and Tiaining The 
exception is the Wai Academy, which, being a 
staff college, is under the supervision of the 
(hiicf of Staff of the army The Inspector- 
General IS assisted by two permanent boards, 

(a) the Board of Studies, in matters connected 
with the general system of instruction, and (b) 
the Supreme Examination Board, in regard to 
examinations and qualifications for commis- 
sions The system of education is still further 
centralized by placing all cadet schools under 
command of a major-general, the war schools 
under a lieutenant-general, and the infantiy 
schools under a major-general At the same 
time each of the institutions has a board of 
studies, which is charged with the geneial 
control of the course of study and with the duty 
of making suggestions for its improvement 
It is noticeable that a large proportion of the 
instruction is in the hands of civilians, who also 
have a certain proportion of places on those 
boards 

The entire system of military schools may be 
divided into four groups (.4) Schools foi the 
preparation of candidates to reach the grade 
of officer (B) Schools for the completion and 
improvement of the education of commissioned 
officers ( C) Schools for noncommissioned offi- 
cers and men (/)) Schools in the duties of 
officers belonging to special services and other 
noncombatant arms 

A The Schools for the Preparation of Candi- 
dates for the Officers* Commission arc of two kinds, 
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(a) Gad(‘t schools (Kadettenhauser) which 
j)repai(‘ for the ensign examination They are 
of two grades, senior and junior The course 
of .studies covers nine classes The term is one 
year foi each class The course is assimilated 
to that of the royal schools and gymnasia, or 
public schools of the country, and graduation 
in the upper first class is a qualification for ad- 
mission to a university The cadets are under 
military instruction and discipline, but purely 
military subjects have no place in the curric- 
ulum 

The cadets are also divided into four classes 
called conduct (Masses On entering they are 
assigned to the third class They are promoted 
into the second class for good conduct and into 
the hr.st class for exceptionally good conduct 
The higher conduct classes enjoy special privi- 
leges and favors, especially in the matter of 
liberty The fourth or lowest class is a disci- 
plinary .section C'adets who pass into this 
section are under close supervision, and enjoy 
no privileges or liberty 

The junior cadet schools are eight in number, 
and are located at Goslin, Potsdam, Wahlstadt, 
Bensburg, Plon, Oraniensteiii, Karlsruhe, ancl 
Naumbuig The total capacity of these schools 
IS about 1700 cadets The members of the 
corps are largely sons of army and navy officers, 
and receive subsistence, clothing, and tuition 
either free oi at a nominal charge Although 
intended loi mihtary service, there is nothing 
compulsory about the institutions Admission 
IS subject to a qualifying examination in ele- 
mental y subj(‘cts Entrance may be obtained 
at the age of ten years The average number 
of hours spent in classroom is twenty-eight hours 
per week 

The junior schools keep the cadets through 
the fiist hve classes, and transfer them to the 
senior cadet school at Gross Lichterfelde, when 
they have successfully completed the course of 
the upper third class Thus, under normal 
conditions, they would enter the senior cadet 
school at the age of fifteen years, and would 
finally graduat(‘ at nineteen years There are 
1000 cadets at Gross Lichterfelde, and they 
spend thirty hours per week in class 

Service in the Ranks — Normally the next 
stage in the jirogress of the cadet after passing 
through the cadet schools is to take th(‘ 
eihsign's examination and to serve as a noncom- 
missioned officer for six months with troops, but 
they may do this at an earlier period At the 
close of the second year of the upper cadet 
school those cadets who have the requisite 
age and physical development are admitted 
to the eiLsigiPs examination, and, if successful, 
receive a conditional appointment as brevet 
en.signs {Porte-^.p6e-Fdhnriche), and enter at 
once on service in the ranks. 

Likewi.se at the same period of the course 
in the cadet schools a “select’^ class of espe- 
cially meritorious cadets is formed, which at once 
begins a course of preparation for the officers' 
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exariuriation The course consists entirely of 
military subjects and languages, and is very 
much the same as that of the war schools 
This class, which is small, receives officers’ 
commissions directly, forming an exception to 
the rule that candidates must first pass through 
the brevet ensign grade in the ranks, and that 
they must be voted upon by the legimental 
officers 

The policy of making the cadet school apart 
of the military educational system has been 
much discussed Its opponents urge that 
the character of the education is inferior to that 
of the civil schools, that the methods of disci- 
pline are so mild that the boys will get no idea 
of military life from the experience, that the 
boys so educated become unht for the occu- 
pations of civil life, that it is an error to put 
boys into the militarv profession at an age 
when their taste or fitness for it has not been 
developed, that it tends to create a special 
military class, that favoritism is shown to the 
cadets over those who enter from civil life pure 
and simple. On the other hand, the franids of 
the system claim that by taking the boys at 
an early age, advantages are gained, which over- 
weigh these objections As a result of the dis- 
cussion the decision seems to be in favor of 
increasing the number and capacitv of the 
cadet schools rather than diminishing them 
At present the cadet schools do not pro\i(h‘ 
more than one third of the officcis necessary 
foi the army, and the balance is made up in 
other ways 

A young man who wishes to enter the army 
as an officer, without passing through the cadet 
schools, must first be nominated by the colonel 
of the regiment in which he desires to serve 
He then serves as a private for six months, with 
certain privileges in recognition of the fact that 
he IS a candidate for a commission, and he is 
called an “ advantageur,’’ or aspirant officer 
During this time, usually at the bi'ginmng, 
he must pass an educational test This may 
be satisfied by the production of a diploma either 
from a gymnasium or royal school (technical 
school) of the first class The examination 
of those who do not possess evidence of having 
pursued a sufficiently high course of study 
embraces principally (1) a good knowledge of 
the German language, (2) a translating knowl- 
edge of a foreign modern language , (3) arith- 
metic, algebra, up to equations of the second 
degree; use of logarithms, plane geometry 
and trigonometry The instructors are directed 
to arrange the course according to the ability 
of the pupils; they are forbidden to force them 
to take up lines for which they have no talent , 
memorizing is discouraged, and useless detail 
18 eliminated The aim of all education is to 
train the character as well as the mind, and to 
do this the above method is considered best 

After at least five months’ uninterrupted 
service in the ranks, the candidate is passed 
upon by his company, battalion, and regimental 


commanders, from whom a certificate is neces- 
sary, setting forth that judging from his physi- 
cal, mental, and moral qualities, his depoit- 
ment, zeal, and the degree of practical knowl- 
edge of the service he has acquired, they deem 
him worthy to continue in the service with a 
view to advancement 

(h) War Schools { Knegsschulen) — The ad- 
vantageurs and cadets not of the Selecta class 
gain their military instruction at a war school, 
after having fulfilled the necessary requirements 
of the ensign examination and seivice in ranks 
There are ten war schools in Prussia, sit- 
uated at Anklam, Cassel, Dantzig, Engers, 
Glogau, Hanover, Hersfeld, Metz, Neisse, 
Potsdam At these schools a corps of 172 
officers IS stationed, and the aggregate attend- 
ance of students is one thousand Admission 
may take place as early as seventeen and a half 
years, and the term lasts ten months The 
course of studies is strictly military, (wen lan- 
guages and mathematics being excluded It 
includes tactics, the science of arms, field 
fortifications, tojiography, regulations 

Those ensigns who successfully pass the war 
schools are reported to the “ Superior Military 
Examination Committee,” with a view to 
taking the officers’ examination The members 
of the Selecta, having followed a course ex- 
actly similar to that of the war schools, are also 
admitted to the officers’ examination if deemed 
prohcient After the examination they return 
to their regiments for further service, generally 
several months 

An excejition to the rule of attendance at 
war schools is made in favor of students who 
have attended a university, a technical high 
school, or a forestry academy for at least a 
year Young men of this class, though re- 
quired to undergo the practical test, the result 
of which IS described in the certificate of their 
superior officers, may, upon tlu‘ recommenda- 
tion of the latter, be admitted to the officers’ 
examination without previous attendance at a 
war school and without serving a full term of 
six months in the ranks Still another excep- 
tion IS made in favor of officers of the reserve 
transferred to the active army Th(‘ aggregate 
number of those who enter under these excep- 
tions IS quite small 

The nomination to the sovereign of a person 
who has passed the officers’ examination for 
appointment as second lieutenant must be 
accompanied, except in the case of the Selecta 
class of the cadet schools, by a statement of 
the officers of his regiment or independent bat- 
talion that they regard the nominee as fit to 
become their comrade, and that he possesses 
the practical knowledge of the service which is 
indispensable to an officer If the majority of 
the officers refuse to join in such a statement, 
the next senior ensign is at once voted on, 
but if the election of a candidate be opposed by 
a minority only, the reasons of the latter for 
their dissenting view are submitted to the com- 
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mandiriK general, who decides what weight, of cavalry and infantry in 1909. The object 
if any, is to be attached to them In order that of the school is to instruct officers in target 
officers may have an opportunity to form an firing and in the use of small arms so that they 
estimate of the mental and moral qualities of may act as instructors when they return to 
the ensigns, the latter, during a part of their their regiments, to hunt out discrepancies in 
service, are admitted to the officers’ mess and the present firing regulations and in the meth- 
are otherwise brought into frequent contact ods of instruction in the different parts of the 
socially and officially with the officers empire, and to suggest methods by which they 

B Schools for Commissioned Officers — The may be removed , to watch the development 
schools of this class partake of the character of of small arms and small arms practice in foreign 
postgraduate schools or schools of application. armies, to answer any questions of the Minister 

(a) For cavalry there are two riding schools, of War on the subject, and to plan and examine 
one at Paderborn {Offizier-Reitschule) and one sites for target ranges Attached to the school 
Sit Uanover (Militar-Reit-Institut) The school are twenty-one officers, of whom six remain 
at Paderborn is for cavalry officers only, and has throughout the entiie year, and the balance do 
a staff of five officers and instructors and forty- duty with their regiments during the winter 
one students Attached to the school there is It was proposed during 1910 to send eleven 
a detachment of ten noncommissioned officers, generals to the school for a short course 
eighty-four men, eighty officers’ horses, and fifty (3) There is a battalion of instiuction at Pots- 
troop horses The school at Hanovei central- dam, designed to coordinate the methods of 
izes the methods of horsemanship throughout instruction throughout the aimy To it ar(‘ 
the empire. It is under the supervision of the attached about seventy-five officers and five 
IiLSpector General of Cavalry and of tlie Cavalry hundred and sixty-foui men 

Board The personnel consists of twenty-three (d) The Foot Artillery Filing School {Fvss- 
officers as instructors and staff artilhne-Srhiess-schide) is at Juteibog It is 

There are one hundred and thirty-three stu- under control of the Inspectoi General of Foot 
dent lieutenants at the school, of whom ninety- Artillery, and has for its object the training of 
one belong to the cavalry and forty-two to the officeis and noncommissioned officers of all 
field artillery The course is usually one year, foot artillery legiments as instructors in 
but the most proficient are retained for another gunnery It has twelve instiucturs, and is 
year to practice a more extended course provided witli an instruction battalion {Lehr- 
Among the novel methods of the school is the bataillon) of nineteen officers 
hunting, with a government pack of hounds (c) The Technical Military Academy (Mili- 
Since 1888 all higher officers of cavalry go to iar-Technische Akadenue) at Berlin is under 
Hanover each year to take a course of a few the supervision of the Inspector General of 
weeks in the chase and in jumping Military Education, and is commanded by a 

(b) For field artillery ther(‘ is a firing school lieutenant general, with twenty-two officers 

at Juteibog, which trains officers from all field as assistants Its object is to complete the 
artillery regiments as instructors in gunnerv professional instruction of officeis of foot artil- 
The personnel consists of twenty-four instruc- lery, engineers, pioneers, and communication 
tors, and there is an instruction regiment {Lehr- troops It also includes more extended courses 
Regiment) with forty-four officers The course in the liigher scientific branches of armament 
lasts for five months, and the instruction is and the engineer and communication services 
under the control of the Inspector General of There are three divisions of the course (1) 
F’leld Artillery In 1910 it was proposed to Armament (with eighty-seven lieutenants of 
send seventeen general officers for a short artillery and rnfantry) (2) Engineering (with 
course at the school forty-seven lieutenants of engineers) (3) Com- 

(c) The infantry schools are under a major munications (with twenty-two lieutenants of 
general who is subordinate to the Inspector cavalry, artillery, infantry, train, and com- 
General of Military Instruction Those in- munication) The majority of the officeis leave 
fantry schools which are intended for officers at the end of two years The third and fourth 
are (1) The Military Gymnastic Institute years’ course is followed by a small number of 
at Berlin, which trains officers of cavalry, those who are most proficient 

artillery, and infantry to act as athletic in- (/) The War Academy {Kricgs- Akadenue) 
structors and fencing masters. It has a staff at Berlin, founded in 1810, is the highest mih- 
of four officers (2) The School of Musketry tary school of the system The general object 
at Spandau, which has three courses, (a) The of the institution is to raise the scientific spirit 
information course for field officers of cavalry of the army; its special object is to give such 
and infantry, lasting ten days. It was attended an education to the most talented officers of all 
by 118 officers in 1909. (6) The instruction arms, after they have proved themselves pos- 

course for captains and lieutenants of cavalry sessed of the practical qualifications of good 
and infantry, lasting twenty days It was regimental officers, as will fit them not only for 
attended by 452 officers in 1909. (c) The appointments on the staff, but for all responsible 

course for noncommissioned officers It was positions of high rank, for the command of regi- 
attended by 540 noncommissioned officers ments, for employment as instructors of military 
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8(;ho()ls, iind for all duties winch requin* scien- 
tific attainments, botli in military and in 
general subjects, of a higher degree than those 
ordinarily possessed The War Academy is 
located in Berlin, under the control of the Chief 
of the General Staff of the Army The irnmc^- 
diate command is vested in a general, who is 
assisted by a board of studies and a personnel 
of twenty-three officers as instructors and staff 
There arc 480 students The course embraces 
three consecutive yeais 

An officer who takes the examination for the 
War Academy must have had at least thiee 
years’ service as an ufficei, and must have satis- 
factory repoits from his commanding officers 
as to his familiarity with the practical part of 
his duties, his health, strength, and chaiactei, 
conduct, and pecuniary affaiis The entianee 
examination is intended to ascertain whethei 
the applicant is sufficiently ad\anc(‘d in general 
education and knowledge on special branches 
of learning to enable lum to attend the lectures 
of the academy with profit It is also designed 
to determine whethei his powers of discrimina- 
tion and judgment aresuch astoguepiomiseof 
further satisfactory development Accordinglv 
the subjects for examination are so chosen as 
not merely to test the memory, but also to 
afford the applicant the opportunity to demon- 
strate his abihty to express his thoughts in a 
deal, coherent, and effective mannei The 
examination embraces the military branches of 
tactics, applied tactics, th(‘ science of arms, 
permanent and field fortifications, study of 
ground, and topographical drawing, and the 
following branches of general science, — his- 
tory, geography, mathematics, and French (op- 
tional) 

Reference to previous papers shows that th(‘ 
candidate for the War Academy must make 
good use of his time in order to ht himself 
for this examination There is no repetition 
of subjects covered in previous schools, but he 
IS called on to draw upon the fund of informa- 
tion which he has acquired by seivicc with 
troops 

The course of instruction continues on the 
general lines indicated by the entrance exami- 
nation, with the option of mathematics or a 
language, which may be either English, French, 
Russian, or Japanese At the close of the 
course the work of each officer is described with 
much care and particulanty, but no class 
standing is announced. 

C Schooh for N oncommissioned Officern and 
Men — In Germany the ordinary noncommis- 
sioned officer rarely becomes an officer Oc- 
cupying an intermediate position between the 
officers and the troops, they form a corps by them- 
selves Much care is bestowed on them. For 
noncommissioned officers there are seven pre- 
paratory schools at Annaburg, with a commis- 
sioned staff of eight officers, Bartenstem, with 
a commissioned staff of eight officers; Grieffen- 
berg, with a commissioned staff of eight offi- 


cers, Julich, witli a commissioned staff of eight 
officers, Xeubrisach, with a commissioned 
staff of ten offic(‘rs, Wcilburg, with a commis- 
sioned staff of eight officers; Wohlaw, with a 
commissioned staff of eight officers 

Candidates inav be admitted at the age of 
fifteen years. The course lasts two or three 
years, depending upon the previous education 
of the studcuits These prepaiatoiy schools 
have the same relation to the noncommis- 
sioned officers’ schools that the cadet schools 
have to war schools About one fourth of the 
noncommissioned officers aie jirovided b} 
schools which aie located as follows Biebrich, 
with a commissioned staff of eighteen officeis, 
Ettlingen, with a commissioned staff of eight- 
een officers, Julicli, with a commissioned staff 
of twelve officeis, Potsdam, with a commis- 
sioned staff of twenty-thiee officers; Treptow, 
with a commissioned staff of twenty-two 
officers, Weisenfels, with a commissioned staff of 
twentv-two officers, Marion werder, with a 
commissioned staff of eighteen officers Then* 
are about 4000 men in these schools 

I) Sdioojs f<)7 Auxiliary l^ervues — Tliese 
may be enumerated as follows King William 
Militaiy Medical School (Koisn Wilhebn- 
Akademie fur das M ilithraitzbche Bildungs- 
ivesen) at Beilin Mihtaiy Veterinan Acad- 
emy (Milit/ir- Veterinar-Akadenue) at Beilin, 
witii thirteen officeis as instiuctois and staff 
Mihlaiv Hoise Sho(‘ing School at Berlin {Mih- 
tlir-Lehrsclimiede) jiersonnel of seven offic(*rs 
Other schools an* in Bieslaii, Frankfort, Han- 
ovei, Kailsjuh(*, Komgsb(‘ig Militaiy orjihan 
schools at Potsdam and Pietzsch, with foui 
officeis ( 'avail V Telegraph School (Mibtdr- 
Teleyiaphcnsi hide) at Berlin, with ten offi- 
cers as staff Wallmeisteischule at Strass- 
buig, with three officeis as staff School of 
Fortress C’oiistruction (Festunyshavsehuh) at 
Charlottenburg, with foui officeis in charge 
Artificers’ School (Oher-Feuerweikerschule) at 
Berlin, with eighte‘en officers detailed as staff 
and instructors School for Sons of Soldieis 
{MibUir- Knabcri- Frzichungsanstalf) at Anna- 
berg, with five offic(‘rs assigned to it foi duty 
The imhtaiv schools of Saxony and Bavaria, 
except in minor ])articulars, are exact dupli- 
cates of those of Prussia, and thus complete 
the educational system of tin* (German Empire 
Remarks on Prussiari System — From the 
foregoing, the conditions of military education 
ill Germany may be summarized as follows 
(1) Proof of a fair general education is le- 
quired either liv the certificate of a public 
school or by passing the ensign’s examination 
(2) Fiom five to six mouths’ service in the 
ranks, as a minimum (3) Ten months^ 
professional instruction at a war school 
(4) Proof of piofcssional knowledge by passing 
an officers’ examination (5) Acceptance b> 
the officeis of tin* candidate’s regiment Tims 
there is a double examination and two proba- 
tionary periods of service with troops. 
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In Germany the principle of deferring the 
strictly military part of a man’s education until 
after a good grounding in general education is 
well established No serious attempt is made 
to give a special military education at an early 
age The junior cadet schools give a mild sort 
of disciphne and some elementary military 
exercises, but not enough to partake of the 
character of military education Up to the 
age of seventeen or eighteen the future officer 
receives the same kind of an education as a 
civilian, and in a great majority of cases gets 
it at the ordinary pubhc schools of the country 
The only exception is in the Selccta class of the 
cadet schools, which receives military instruction 
before actually joining the service, but in this 
case the special instruction does not commence 
until the age of seventeen After the candi- 
dates have had service in the ranks, however, 
they receive most careful professional in- 
struction in the war schools The course 
of these schools is essentially of a practical 
character, comprising only strictly military 
subjects and excluding such studies as mathe- 
matics and even languages. 

A notable point of contrast between the 
Prussian and the other systems is the absence 
of competition in the former There is, m fact, 
universal objection to competitive methods 
because it is the desire to discourage every- 
thing like the schoolboy feeling among ofheers, 
partly from fear that it may lead to jealousy and 
ill feehng among them, and diminish the spirit 
of comradeship to which so much importance 
is attached in the German army Other claims 
are that competition prevents individuals from 
devoting their talents to subjects for which 
they have a natural taste, that it encourages 
an abnormal attention to useless details, gives 
undue prominence to the man whose chief 
ability hes in the memory, and the greatest 
objection urged is that it is impossible to make 
an examination that will test all the quahties 
which go to form military capacity All 
examinations are made of a qualifying nature, 
and in furtherance of the same general idea 
promotion is not made by selection, but by 
seniority To form an estimate of the capacity 
and general character of all officers there is 
provided an elaborate system of inspections and 
reports If an officer is passed by a junior 
ID promotion, it is a sign that he is no longer 
considered competent and he must retire from 
the service. Usually they are given previous 
warning on this point It is supposed that this 
system cultivates the mind, directs the atten- 
tion to broad principles, and promotes good 
feeling 

In the German system it will be observed that 
mathematics does not hold a high place in the 
training of an officer. A knowledge of mathe- 
matics up to trigonometry is all that is required 
for admission to the army, but the subject 
IS not taught in the war schools in connection 
with the examination for an officer’s commis- 


sion In the scientific schools, it is true, some 
proficiency in mathematics is required, but it is 
not of a high standard. The principle seems 
to be that the higher branches of mathematics 
can only be studied with advantage by a few 
who have real talent in that line, and that 
it is a waste of time to force the study upon 
those who have not a taste for it 

More importance seems to be given to the 
moral and physical qualifications of an officer 
than to actual performance in classroom. A 
knowledge of at least one foreign language 
IS a necessaiy condition for admission No 
particular prominence or encouragement is 
given to the technical services and scientific 
corps It is, in fact, rather a disadvantage for 
those who seek advancement through the 
General Staff to comply with the requirements 
of the technical schools and then prepare them- 
selves for the War College course of three 
years As promotion is based on seniority as 
a rule, there are only two ways by which a man 
can get ahead of his comrades of the same grade 
and age (1) The Selecta classes of the cadet 
schools arc able to get an advantage of about a 
year. (2) Officers who are appointed to the 
General Staff as (‘aptains have their commis- 
sions antedated three years, and this same ad- 
vantage may be gained a second time, if, as 
majors, they aie again 8(‘lected on the General 
Staff Apparently only a few of the General 
Staff come from the scientific corps It is 
not considered that these cases are violations of 
the rule against competition As stated before, 
selections are based on reports showing char- 
acter and mental and physical qualities com- 
bined 

The most notable feature in the German sys- 
tem IS the close connection of the schools with 
the army, whereby the infoi matron gathered in 
the school is constantly ajiphed m the every- 
day work of the army 

France — Military education is controlled 
by a Central Executive Committee entitled 
“ Permanent Instruction Board of Military 
Schools,” at the head of which is a general of 
division He is invested with the right to con- 
trol the disciphne of th(‘ schools, military edu- 
cation, and the general organization of instruc- 
tion, and also the initiation of all measures 
relative to the material organization of the 
schools and the elaboration of programs of 
instruction and education 

A Schools for the Preparation of Candidates 
for the Officers Commission — The junior cadet 
schools of the military class have been for the 
most part abandoned because of the conviction 
that it was not an advantage to begin a mili- 
tary education at an early age The only sur- 
vivor of this class is the Military Orphan School 
{Prytan^e Militaire) at l^a Fl^che, which con- 
tinues to educate the sons of men who have done 
meritorious service. It has 500 students, of 
whom 300 have their expenses entirely paid 
and 120 partly paid by the government. En- 
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trance is at tlie age of ten yc'ars by a (iualil 3 nng 
examination Graduates receive' the degree 
of Bachelor of Science, and are pi epared to enter 
Saint-Cyr and the Polytechnic Although 
under military discipline, with a military pe'i- 
soimcl of forty-five officers, and although in- 
tended to prepare young men for the imlitarv 
profession, there is no obligation of that kind 
In the ninety-five years of its existence some- 
thing more than half of its graduates have 
been officers of the army 

Pieparation for the officers’ commission may 
begin for those who enter fiom givil hfe in two 
schools, the Polytechnic (L’Ecole Poiytcch- 
mqu^l) at Pans, and the Special Military School 
( L'Ecolc Sp^ciale Militmre) at Saint-Cyr, in 
both of which service of one year in a regiment 
IS required Since 1907 there is a strictly 
competitive examination, requiring graduation 
at a high school and also special work The 
polvtechnic school at Pans prepares cadets 
for artillery, engineers, and other technical 
S(‘r vices in the army and navy The course 
lasts two years, beginning at the ag(' of sixtet'ii 
or seventeen It gives a preparatory civil edu- 
cation, almost entirely of a mathematical 
character, and is a scientific scdiool of high class 
under military discipline Its gr-aduates ar(‘ 
commissioned as second lieutenants m the coi])s 
for which they have prepared The inihtaiv 
element is not prominent Duraiig summer 
there are two drills pei week only In fact it 
is not a military school, although three fourths 
to two thirds of its pupils enter the army It is 
a sort ot mathematical university, a degree at 
which IS a necessary condition of admission 
to certain departments of na\al, imlitaiy, and 
civil services The staff and personnel consi.^ts 
of seventy officers and numerous civil in- 
structors There are 350 cadets, of whom 100 
are at the expense of the State 

The Special Military School at Saint-Cyr 
IS a compamon institution to the Polytechnic, 
preparing cadets for the cavalry, infantry, and 
marines The course is two years, beginning 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen years The 
requirement of one year previous service in a 
regiment has resulted in the suppression of 
military exercises in ranks at the school Tlu' 
rifle IS rarely carried Instruction is essentially 
practical, with the object of forming instructoi-s 
and officers, and no longer almost exclusively 
soldiers The one year’s service with regiim'iits 
IS used in the case of cavalry cadets to develop 
in important proportions their general and mili- 
tary knowledge They join the class of non- 
commissioned candidates for Saumur m the 
courses of history, geography, and topography, 
and are besides employed in the training of 
young horses. There are about 900 cadets, 
furnishing about one third the officers neces- 
sary. Its graduates predominate in the higher 
grades and at the Staff School About half 
are pay cadets, the remainder free The mili- 
tary and instruction staff is sixty-five officers 


Th(‘ lecruitment of tJie corps of officers is 
furthei provided foi liy tiirec' schools for non- 
commissioned officer candidates who are deemed 
worthy of advancement In each of these 
the requirements of admission are two years’ 
service and an educational requirement equal 
to that offered by the higher pninary schools 
It is expected that in this way the candidati's 
will be able to enter the service with the same 
degree of preparation as then comrades from 
Saiiit-Cyr and tin* Polvtechnic The course 
in each is about one yeai (I) The Cavalry 
School constitutes a section of the C’avalrv 
School of Application at Sauinur (2) Tlu' 
Artillery and Engineei School (UEcole Mill- 
taira de Vartillerie et du g^nie) at Versailles It 
has a staff of tweqty-two officers (3) The 
Infantry School {L'KcaiU militairc d’lnfanterie) 
at Saint-Maixent, maintains a staff of thiity- 
one officers 

B Schools for the (Completion and Improve- 
ment of the Ed neat 1071 of Officeis — (a) The 
Cavalr^^ School (UEcole de Cavalerie)^ at Sau- 
inur, has a number of courses, so that it 
combines the school ol application with the 
preparatory school foi officeis and noncommis- 
sioned officers The courses art' (1) School of 
application for cavalry, consisting of forty- 
five officers, one from each brigade, preparing 
for the duties of instructors in equitation 
(2) School of application for aitillery and engi- 
neers, consisting of fortv officeis, jireparing to 
act as instructors in ('quitation (3) School 
of application for second lieutenants of cavaliy 
on graduation from Saumui, consisting of 
eighty to ninety officers, completing their in- 
struction in (‘quitation 

The school has fifty-six instructors and ])einia- 
nent staff officeis The cours(‘ is oiu' year 

(6) The School of Application foi Aitillery 
and Engineers {JjEcoh d^ application de Vaitd- 
lerie et du genic), at Fontainebleau, furnishes the 
advanced military and technical instruction 
needed in these arms The school is under the 
command of a general officer with the assist- 
ance of foity-seveii officeis. The course is two 
y(*ars 

(c) School of Musketry (L’Ecole normale 
de <?r), at Uhalons, has for its obp'ct, first the 
preparation of officers to act as instructors of 
musketry, and second, as a station for general 
experimental purposes m matters pertaining 
to musketry. It has several courses, varying 
from SIX weeks to three months and a half 
The school is conducted by a personnel of six- 
teen officers 

Closely connected with the School of Mus- 
ketry at Chalons are the schools of application 
for lieutenants of cavalry, infantry, and engi- 
neers, one at Camp Reichard and the other at 
Camp Valbonne, with courses of about six 
weeks, and a corjis of instructors of about 
ten officers 

((/) School of Explosives and Mines (L’Ecolc 
d’ application des poudres et saltpetres), at Pans, 
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IS recruited entirely from graduates of the Poly- 
technic and is intended for an advanced study 
by engineer officers 

(e) School of Gymnastics {UEcole normale 
de gymnastique) , at Joinville-le-Point, trains a 
limited number of officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers as instructors in gymnastics and 
fencing, in order to insure a uniform method of 
instruction in all that concerns these exercises 
throughout the army The course lasts six 
months There are eight officers permanently 
detailed 

(/) School of Aerial Navigation {UEcolc 
d’ aerostation) gives technical instruction in the 
service to a certain number of detailed officers 

(q) Artillery Schools {UEcole d'arhllerie), 
one for each brigade of artillery, with the 
object of completing the instruction of the 
officers of this arm and of noncommissioned 
officers aspiring for promotion 

Annexed to the school of this class at Poitieis 
IS a practical course for majors and captains 
of artillery, lasting from three to six months 
according to the rank of the officers It in- 
cludes the study of the changes in the con- 
struction and employment of field artillery at 
home and abroad 

(h) School of Field Fortification {UEcole des 
travaux de carnpagne) This school is attached 
to the school for the first engineer regiment at 
Versailles Its object is to train officers of 
infantry in the construction of field works in 
time of war The course is fpur weeks 

(i) The War School {UEcole sup^rieur de 
guerre'), at Pans, has a two-year course, thirty- 
three instructors and directors, and 280 stu- 
dents It IS open to the best students of the 
Polytechnic and to competition by graduates 
of Saint-Cyr Upon graduation the students 
serve two years with cavalry, two years with 
infantry, one year with artillery before they 
are eligible for staff appointment The day's 
work begins at six or seven o’clock and con- 
tinues until five p m , with the exception of one 
and one half hours Much of the time is 
taken up with outdoor work, and the evenings 
are free 

As an adjunct to the war school an addi- 
tional class for higher officers is about to be 
started to study the duti(‘S of high command 
The course will be six months, and the first class 
will consist of twenty majors and lieutenant- 
colonels 

C Schools for Noncommissioned Officers and 
Privates — Preparatory schools are provided 
for the sons of soldiers, pensioners^ and deceased 
officers, where education and instruction is 
given at the public expense to train them as 
noncommissioned officers The State assumes 
a guardianship in a way over these children 
{enfants de fro ape), and gives them an allowance 
in money for the earliest age, and at the age of 
thirteen admits them into one of six military 
preparatory schools The schools are located 
as follows: For cavalry at Autun; for artil- 
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lery and engineers at Billom, for infantry at 
Rambouillet, Montreuil-sur-Mer, Saint-Hip- 
polyte-du-Fort, and Andelys The aggregate 
number of students accommodated at these 
schools IS 3000, with 34 officers in charge 
of instruction and discipline. 

A school for soldiers’ orphans {Orphelinai 
Hiriot), established by private endowment, 
takes boys at ages from five to thirteen yeais, 
and serves as a preparatory school for the higher 
class It is undei military supervision and 
control 

Through out the army there aie in every 
regiment schools for the soldieis {k'oles regimen- 
taires) The schools are of two kinds (1) jiri- 
mary, for the illiterate, and (2) for noncommis- 
sioned office! s who desire promotion. The 
cavalry school at Saumur provides several 
courses for noncommissioned officers and men, 
as follows (1) School for noncommissioned 
officers ])reparing for officers’ commission, con- 
sisting of over 100 men who have gained ad- 
mission bv competitive examination. (2) Tlie 
school foi saddlers, with 100 workmen (3) 
The school for sixty to eighty apprentice fai- 
riers, detached from regiments, to which the>' 
return with a warrant as farrier sergeant 

(4) School for cavalry telegraphers, consist- 
ing of two groups of iOO each, detached from 
regiments, to take the course each yeai 

(5) The school of veterinary students who come 
to complete previous training before enteiing 
the army; there are twenty-six to thiity of 
them 

D Schools for Auxiliary Services — (a) The 
School of Administration {UEcole d'administia- 
tiori) at Vincennes is intended to instruct sp(‘- 
eiallv quahhed noncommissioned ofhceis with a 
view to advancement to the grad(‘ of ofhceis in 
the supply d(‘partmentb and sanitary ,sei vice 
{b) School of Sanitation Seivice {UEcole du 
service de sanU), at Lyons, supplements the medi- 
(!al course of students and giv(*s them the nec- 
essary military training The course is six 
months under a corps of nineteen instructois 
(c) Schqol of Application for the Sanitary Serv- 
ice {UEcole d’ application du service de saute), 
at Paris, receives the graduates of {h) and im- 
paits theoretical and practical instruction. 

Austria-Hungary — A Preparatory Schools 
for Officers. — Preparation for military life 
begins early. As in Germany, the young men 
go through a series of military pr(*paratory 
schools, beginning at the age of ten years. The 
schools, called military technical schools, are 
similar to the corresponding public schools 
designed to lay a foundation for a scientific 
education They are of two classes, named 
respectively Upper and Lower Schools. Th(‘ 
Lower Schools {Unter-Realschulen) have a 
three-year course, and are located at Enns, 
Steiermark, Fishau, Moros Vdsdrhely St 
Polten, Kosneg They have about 140 officers 
on duty and 900 students The military 
orphan school at Hirtelberg is of this class. 
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The Upper Schools receive the graduates of 
the former for a four-year course They are 
situated at Kismarton and Malirisch Weiss- 
kirchen, with about 70 officers and 450 students 

The militaiy academies receive the graduates 
of the Upper Schools for three yeais Prepaia- 
tion for the academies may, however, be ob- 
tained elsewhere, in public schools or private 
educational establishments The age of admis- 
sion would be about seventeen vears The 
expenses are either borne by the State, which is 
the most common case, or they make full oi 
half payments 

The Theresa Academy at Neusladt is the 
institution which educates officers foi the 
cavaliy and infantry It has fifty officeis and 
foO students The Technical Military Acad- 
('iny of Vienna prepares for ailillery, engin(‘(‘is, 
and other special services It lias forty-six 
officeis and 279 students The graduates of 
the acad(‘inies are commissioned diiectly into 
the arinv The recruitment of the corps of 
officers IS further provided by a laige number of 
cadet schools, with a two-V(‘ai course. There 
are fifteen of these for infantiy, some of which 
are akso open to the cavalry, with an aggiegate 
of 345 officers and 2400 cadets They are 
located at Vienna, Huda])est, Prag, Konigsfeld, 
Pozsonv, Innsbiuck, Ti'inesvar, Nagvzebeii, 
Liebenau, Lobszdw, Uailstadt, Marbuig, Ka- 
menitz, Lembuig, and Kassa 

The cavaliv also has a spc'cial cadet school 
at Mahriscdi Weisskirclien, with 24 officers and 
150 students 

The artillery school is at Tiaiskirchen, with 
50 officers and 350 cadets 

The pioneers have a school at Hamburg, with 
25 officers and 160 cadets 

After graduation at the cadet schools the 
cadet is assigned to a regiment as a cadet, 
witli actual or lionorarv position as noncom- 
missioned officei As vacancies occur they may 
he appointed cadet officers’ substitutes {Cadet 
Offiaers Stellvertrctci) in which they exeicise the 
function of officeis, and associate with them 
without actually holding rank as officeis 
Having completed a probationary peiiod in 
this position, they may be nominated foi com- 
missions, aftei having reciaved the approving 
vote of the officers of their regiments 

B Schoolfi for Officcis — (1) The S])ecial 
Technical School of Artillery, Engineers, Build- 
ing Construction, and (fivil Schools {Tcrhtuschi 
Mdtiarfachkursc) at Vienna (2) School of 
Musketry (Armcschtess-'^chide) at Vienna (3) 
Artillery School of Fire (Art diene Schiess- 
schule) at Vienna (4) Riding Mastei s’ School 
(MihUir-Reitlehrerinstitut) at Vienna (5) 
Fencing and Gymnastic Institutes’ School 
(Militdr-Reit-und-Fahrlehierinstitut) at Schloss- 
hoff bei Marchegg (6) School of Instruction 
in Riding and Driving {Militdr Fechtund Tarn- 
lehr erinsiitnt) at Vienna (7) War School 
( Knegfi-schule) at Vienna, has a permanent 
staff of 26 officers and 136 students 


C Schools for Enlisted Men — Schools for 
one-year volunteers arc established in each 
regiment, and divisional schools in each division. 

D Schools for Auxiliary Services — (1) The 
Military School of Administration {Administra- 
tive Milithrfachkursc) at Onna (2) Military 
Medical School {Militar arzthche Applikations- 
schule) at Vienna (3) Veterinary School 
{Tier arzthche Hochschule) at Vienna (4) 
Cavalry and Infantiy Telegraph Schools {Tele- 
graphenkurs) at Tullin 

Italy. — The mifitary schools of Italy are 
under super\UBion of a Superintendent or 
Director of Militaiy Education 

A Schools for the Preparation of Candidates 
for the Officers' Commission — Prepaiation is 
usually made at the junioi cadet schools or the 
mihtary colleges of Rome and Naples {Collegi 
Militari), both conducted under the same 
regulations and with the same entrance exami- 
nations The earliest age at entrance is thir- 
teen years The couise is about the same as 
for boys of corresponding age at certain of the 
public schools, and takes four years F]n trance 
is com])etitive. 

The military colleges aie piepaiatoiy for the 
senior cadet sidiools, of which there arc two* 
the Military School {Scuola Mihtaie) at Modena 
foi cavalry and infantiy cadets, and the Mili- 
tary Academy { Arcade mia Militare) at Tuiin 
foi engineer and artilh^ry cadets Admission 
to these schools is competitive, as in tJie col- 
leges, and they are also open to giaduates of 
(*ivil schools, and deserving soldiers. The 
course in the military school at Modena is two 
years No mathematics is taken by the cadet, 
except what is included in the subjects of phy- 
sical and natural sciences On graduation a 
cadet receives his commission as an officei ot 
cavalry ot infantry. The course at the Mili- 
taiv Academy of Turin is three yeais, and the 
sciences occupy a jirominent part m the 
schedule On graduation a cadet receives his 
commi.ssion as an officer of artillery or engi- 
neers, but antedated one yeai m order to adjust 
the rank It wnll thus be seen that (‘adets who 
pursue the usual course will be officers at a 
minimum age of nineteen years About one 
third of the vacancies go to merit oiious non- 
commi.s.sion(‘d officers, foi wdiom a special course 
IS provid(‘d at the school of Modena, with a 
teim of two vears 

B Sehooh for the Completion and Improve- 
ment of the Ediieation of (\)m missioned Officers 
— Upon graduation from the military schools 
the candidates are commissioned and are sent 
to the s(‘hools of application for their branch of 
the service The second lieutenants of cavalry 
go for a course of ten months to the Cavalry 
School of Application {Scuola di Cavalleria) at 
Pinerola, immediately after graduating at 
Modena A second course provides for train- 
ing of officers as riding instructors, and a third 
course is given to officers preparatory to passing 
then (‘xamination for promotion. The second 
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lieutenants of heavy artillery and engineers go 
for two years longer to the School of Applica- 
tion for their arms {Scuola d' Apphcazume 
d’ Artigleria c Genio) at Tunn The second 
lieutenants of field artillery enter the Artillery 
School of Fire (Scuola Cenlralc di Tiro d' Artig- 
leria) at Nettuno, in the infantry the lieuten- 
ants go to th(* School of Fire (Scuola Centrale di 
Tiro di Fanteiia) at Parma Several additional 
courses arc provided — 

(1) Course for pieparing cavalry and in- 
fantry office! s to enter the Wai School at 
Turin, — four months (2) (bourse for pre- 
paring infantry officers for their promotion, — 
three months (3) Course for students of the 
lowest class of the war schools, — forty days 
(4) (bourse for noncommissioned officers who 
seek commissions in the accounting depart- 
ments, — two yeais The Royal School for 
Cairbineer Officers {Scuola Allien Officiale 
Carabinieri Reali)y and t\u‘ military fencing 
school (Scuola Magistrale Mihtari di Schernia) 
are at Rome The War School (Scuola di 
(ruena) at Turin is the highest school, and is 
designed to qualify officers who have had three 
or four years’ service for duty in the General 
Staff Entrance is competitive for cavaliy 
and mfantiv, but no oxammatioii is requinal 
for those who have graduated at the higher 
schools of application for artillery and engineers 
The course takes three years, and is conducted 
by 44 officers with 165 students 

C Schooh for Noncomtuhsnoned Officer.^ and 
Men — The most important is the above- 
mentioned section of the Modena School, which 
jirepares intelligent and deserving noncom- 
missioned officers who aspire to the grade of 
officers for admission to the military schools 
D Schools for Auxiliary Services — The 
principal schools of these kinds are The Mili- 
tary Samtary School of Apiffication (Scuola 
d’ A pplicazione di Sarnia Mihtare) at Florence 
The Military Geographical Institute (Imtituto 
Geograjlco M ilitare) 

Great Britain — A Schooh for the Ptepara- 
tion of Candidate'^ for an Officer's Commission are 
to a large extent limited to two, — the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, and the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst Entrance is at 
the age of seventeen oi eighteen years Admis- 
sion is stiictly competitive, except for a small 
number of King’s cadets, who are subject 
to a (jUalifying examination only Giaduation 
from the sixth form in English secondary 
schools, which is equivalent to entrance to a 
university, qualifies for Sandhurst and Wool- 
wich, but there are also numerous private 
schools which prepare for both 

The Royal Military Academy at Woolwich 
prepares cadets for artillery and engineers 
It has a one-year course, and accommodates 
200 cadets, with 40 officers The cadets are 
organized and held under military discipline 
'Flui course of instruction is largely takmi up 
vVith militaiy subj(‘cts 


The Royal Military College at Sandhurst is 
the preparatory school for the cavalry and 
infantry branches The course is one year, 
mostly devoted to military matters It con- 
tains 400 cadets and 36 officers The amount 
jiaid by cadets depends upon ability to pay, and 
langes from £ 150 per year to nothing Kind’s 
cadets receive a gratuity from the age of thir- 
teen m order to prepare them for entrance ex- 
amination The weekly routine takes up 
forty hours per week or about five hours for 
class and study and three hours daily for drill 
In a year there are about three months of vaca- 
tion 

Among the novel disciplinary methods to be 
noted is the rule that cailets have an allowance 
of pocket money which, in amount, depends 
on cadet rank It is taken away when under 
punishment Cadets reduced to ranks are not 
graduated unless they are reinstated at least 
to the grade of corporal 

The characteristic features of the Woolwich 
and Sandhurst schools are the brief periods of 
instruction and the exacting competitive stand- 
ards of admission The ordinary arguments for 
and against these methods continue to be heaid, 
with th(‘ general result that the tmidency is to 
increase the length of the course 

Among the schools having a military char- 
acter which serve as preparatoiv institutions 
are the Duke of York’s Royal Military School 
at Gaston, the Royal Hibc'rnian Mihtarv School 
at Dublin, and the Queen Victoria School at 
Dunblane 

In addition to the royal schools described, 
entianc(‘ to the regular coips of officers can be 
obtained (a) by nomination of recognized 
universities to candidates fulhllmg the academic 
and mihtarv qualifications, (h) by competition 
to officers of auxiliary and colonial forces 

B Schooh for Commissioned Officers — (a) 
The Ordnance College at Woolwich has four 
courses (1) the ordnance couisc for officers of 
the army and marines, (2) the gunnery staff 
course for officers and noncommissioned officers, 
(3) the master gunner’s course, (4) the artificer’s 
course The course lasts one year, with thir- 
teen officers permanently assigned and twenty- 
six students 

(h) The Engineering School at Chatham has 
three courses (1) for officers of the Royal Pin- 
gineers, (2) for officers and enlisted men of the 
Royal Engineers, (3) for officers and noncom- 
missioned officers and men of the line The 
officers foi instiuction and administration num- 
ber seventeen 

Other schools of this class are (c) Cavaliy 
School at Netheravon, takes thirty officers for 
six months (d) School of Gunnery at Shoe- 
buryness (e) Mounted Infantry School at 
Longmoor (/) School of Musketry at Hythe. 
(g) School of Gymnastics at Aldershot and 
Cuiragh (h) Staff College at Camberley 
The Staff C’ollege performs the ordinary mission 
of a college of its kind The college maintains 
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a permanent personnel of sixteen officers and 
ninety-eight student officers 

C Schools for N oncom miss toned Officers and 
Enlisted Men are conducted in connection with 
a majority of the schools noted In addi- 
tion there are numerous garrison schools, which 
furnish certificates of three kinds Promotion 
to the rank of corporal requires a third-class 
certificate, to the rank of sergeant a second- 
class certificate, and the other more important 
noncommissioned officers must have a first- 
class certificate (a) The School of Cookery, 
Aldershot, has a course of three months for 
noncommissioned officers (6) The Royal Mili- 
tary School of Music IS at Kneller Hall for 
training of bandsmen of all ranks (c) For 
training of assistant instructors in riding theie 
are establishments at Canterbury, Woolwich, 
and Aldershot {d) A course for saddlers is 
provided at Woolwich dockyard (c) A course 
of instruction foi soldiers to (jualify as chirop- 
odists IS formed (/) A course for tailors is 
provided at the Royal Army Clothing Factory 

D Schools for the Auxiharif Services — (a) 
The Royal Army Medical College at- Ciosvenor 
Road, SW {h) The Royal Medical (’orps 
School at Aldershot (0 The School of Signal- 
ing at Aldershot {d) The Arrnv Service 
(kirps School at Aldershot (c) The Army 
Veterinary School at Aldcishot (/) The Bal- 
loon School at South Faiiiborough has twelve 
officers for a seven weeks’ couise {g) The 
School of Electric Lighting at Plymouth and 
Portsmouth for officers of vrigiru'ci's and heavy 
artilleiy {h) The School of Economics pro- 
vides a SIX months’ course in commercial and 
business training 

There' are a number of military schools and 
colleges in the colonies, as {a) The Indian 
Staff Ckillege, at Quetta, with foidy-niiH' stu- 
dent officers (ft) The Indian C’avalry School 
at Saugoi (r) The School of Musketry at 
Hloemfoiitein, S A (d) Schools ol Musketry 
at Pachmarli, Satara, Changla Cali, Mayengo, 
India (c) The Royal Military Academy at 
Kingston, Canada 

Comparison of the system of military educa- 
tion in Great Britain with that of other coun- 
tries shows less time devot(*d t-o study and less 
exacting qualifications for the gi'ade of officer 
than in most countries 

Switzerland — This country jiic'sents inanv 
novel features in her imlitarv and educational 
system, because she is the only couriti’y in th(‘ 
world which has formed an efficient scheme of 
national defense based entirely on a militia 
system The preparatory training of the Swiss 
youth for military service begins early Be- 
tween the ages of ten and twenty years a course 
of gymnastics and elementary drill is made 
obligatory at public schools and elsewhere 
To this is added rifle firing for the older boys, 
so that much of the “ rawness ” of the recruit 
has disappeared before thev present them- 
selves for enrollment. The principle that every 


able-bodied male citizen must help to defend 
the State applies to all between the ages of 
twenty and forty-eight years, who are not 
exempted by law The first twelve years are 
passed in the active army, and the next eight 
years are put in with the first reserve, or Land- 
wehr Finally, the eight years up to the age 
of forty-eight are in the second reserve, or Land- 
Sturm Thus the active army is divided into 
twelve classes, according to age Each year 
the young men who reach the age of twenty 
years report for duty as recruits At the same 
time the class of those who pass the thirty- 
second birthday go into the first reserve, while 
still another class finish their term of service 
in the first reserve at the age of forty years 

A date is fixed when the young men of the 
recruit class present themselves for enrollment 
They are then examined, the unfit are excused, 
the fit are assigned to the most appropriate 
branch of the sei’vice They are aimed, 
equipped, clothed, and instructed in the school of 
the recruits for ninety days in the cavalry, 
seventy-hA^e davs in the artillery, and sixty-five 
days in the infantry At these schools the 
skeleton regiments, battalions, or companies 
necessary to give the entire body of recruits 
a technical organization are first formed bv 
calling upon the newly aiipointed officers and 
noncommissioned officers in sufficient numbers 
This is then an important jiart of the training 
of others besides the reciuits 

Immediately after finishing his recruit course' 
the soldier takc's his jilace in the active army as 
a member of a company located near his home' 
Subsequent service of instructed troojis is as 
follows For cavali'v, privates, and coi jiorals, 
eight annual trainings of eleven days ('ach, 
for infanti’V, seven annual trainings ot eh’ve'ii 
days each; for artillery, seven annual trainings of 
fouiteen davs each The aitillerA, infantry, 
and other ti'oops of the first reserA o, cavalry ex- 
cepted, have one annual training of (‘leven days 
Thus the tot al service as ajiriAuite of caA^aliy is 
17<S days, 184 foi artillery, and 153 for infantiA^ 
These days are m addition to the days of 
i*eporting and dismissal When they arc 
counted, the total will be from eighteen to 
twenty-seven days more It is to be obseiwed 
that a day is counted for a full eight hours of 
hard work, in which all th(' tune is occupied 
in a manner that has been can'fully studied and 
planned beforehand Each special arm has 
a course of its own The butchers, bakers, 
teamsters, and othc'rs so essential to a field 
army, are organized, drilled, and woikr'd in the 
wa}^ they should go 

Volunteer shooting clubs are subsidized by 
the government when they use the military 
firearm according to military rules They arc 
an important feature of the military system, 
every soldier between the ages of twenty and 
forty must cither fire a course at one of these 
meetings once a year or attend a three days’ 
course of practice under' military supervision 
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For officers and noncoiniuission(‘d officers the exercises without troops for eleven days every 
course is extended to thirty days This train- other year Candidates for the general staff 
ing is in addilion to other military service, and have a seventy days’ course The general staff 
of course greatly increases the aggregate tune is the branch upon which the higher duties of 
given to the state bv each man In 1905 there the military profession are placed; their special 
were 3694 of these' shooting clubs in that small work lasts from two to three months at a time 
state, with a membership of 220,147 The Thus, in an average case, it will take about 
United States, Ix'ing thirty times more popu- forty-five days each year devoted to military 
lous than Switzerland, would, at the same rate, duties m order to get regular promotion, and 
have 100,000 such clubs with a membership of it will take about eight years to a captaincy 
six million and a half members, at an annual About 220 instructors of all kinds are required 
cost of two million dollars That six million to give the necessary diiection to the various 
and a half membership will also reprc'sent the branches of military training. They constitute 
proportional number of armed, trained, and or- about the only permanent establishment in the 
ganized soldiers, maintained at a cost of half army, and arc under pay at all times. A por- 
that of our own military establishment tion of the general staff may be included in this 

Advancement in the army depends upon abil- Notwithstanding the apparently exacting na- 
ity and the time given to learning the duties ture of the calls for military service in a country 
of a soldier Promotion to the grade of cor- where it is fulfilled at the same time that 
poral comes on the recommendation of supe- a man pursues his ordinary vocation, it has 
riors, after the candidate has satisfactorily been calculated that working hours are reduced 
passed his recruit course and followed the only 1 per cent thereby 

course of training prescribed for the new grade Turkey — Turkey has a good system of 
The sergeants are taken from the corporals, military education, commencing with the pri- 
so that, after four years, a man has not ordi- mary grades and continuing up to a complete 
narily been able to get his commission as an war school course It was introduced with 
officer The principal schools for noncom- other military reforms by the distinguished 
missioned officers last thirty-five days for cav- general, Von der Goltz, who succeeded in a very 
airy and artillery and twenty days for infantry, short time in giving the country a first-class 
with corresponding courses for other arms army 

After qualifying as noncommissioned officers, A Preparatory Schools. — There are twenty- 
they at once act as instructors at the recruit eight junior schools of this class, of which six 
schools of the next class, and then take their arc situated at Constantinople and the others 
regular annual course with the active army, so are distributed among the principal cities 
that in the year when a man becomes a cor- The boys wear uniforms, but are not quartered 
poral of cavalry he has 136 days’ service, 124 in barracks, receive no military instruction, 
days in artilleiy and 106 days in infantry This properly speaking, and are under no obligation 
couisp was taken by 2095 men in 1906 to enter the army unless they are otheiwise 

Noncommissioned officers, or soldiers who are bound by the law The program of instruction 
declared (lualified, enter a preparatory school simply confoi ms to that of the ordinary pi imary 
foi officers lasting eighty days for cavalry school The course of instruction lasts four 
and infantry, 105 days for artillery, and cor- years The head or director of each school is a 
responding periods for other services They are military officer who has a number of officers 
appointed lieutenants if satisfactory, and immc- as assistants, but most of the teachers are 
diately practice their functions as such at a civilians The military colleges are seven in 
recruit school, and again follow it up witli the number, and may be classed as senior cadet 
annual training with their regiments So schools The course is three years, and its 
that the lieutenant, in the year when he qual- character is distinctly military, most of the 
ifies, devotes 181 days to mihtary service in teaching personnel being military, and consider- 
cavalry, 194 in artillery, and 156 in infantry able military instruction being imparted. 
Seniority rules in promotion to first lieuten- These colleges are usually placed at the head- 
ant Above and including the rank of captain, quarters of the Army Corps districts. Al- 
promotion is by selection among the best though specially designed to prepare for the 
officers army, there is no obligation to serve. 

Numerous schools are provided for officers Those cadets who are desirous of entering 
After reaching the rank of lieutenant, officers cavalry and infantry join the Cavalry and 
must remain four years in each grade, at least. Infantry School {Mekteb i harbiP) at Constanti- 
80 that they cannot reach the grade of colonel in nople On graduation the pupils are com- 
less than twenty years Before becoming cap- missioned in the infantry and cavalry as 
tains they must successfully pass through the second lieutenants, while the unsuccessful are 
thirty days’ course for captains and command a sent to join a regiment with the rank of first 
company at a recruit school Before being sergeant 

promoted major, they have a course of fifty The School of Artillery and Engineers (Mu- 
days, and command a battalion of recruits liendis-KhanS ? berri i humayoun) at Constanti- 
Lieutenant-colonels and colonels have tactical nople prepares officers for the artillery and 
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engineers of the line of the army, as well as 
for fortress artillery. It has a military and 
scientific course which lasts four years On 
graduation successful cadets join the army as 
second lieutenants Those specially recom- 
mended at the end of the course, not more than 
one tenth of the class, undergo a further tech- 
nical course for three years, on the completion 
of which they are promoted to be captains 

B Schools for Officers — The best of the 
graduates of the Cavalry and Infantry School, 
as well as a few of the higher graduates of the 
Artillery and Engineers’ School, are assigned to 
take the course of the Staff School {Erkfotn i 
harbie mektebi) The course is three years, and 
graduates are assigned to the Ceneral Staff 
with the rank of captain The curriculum 
compares favorably with the other war colleges 
in Europe 

C Schools for Noncommissioned Officers 
— As only a small proportion of the officeis 
come fiom the military schools, th(‘ balance is 
furnished by the jiromotion of meritorious non- 
commissioned ofheers, for whom theie ai(‘ 
appropriate schools 

D Schools for Auxiliary Sei vices — Tin* 
Militaiy School of Medicine (Mekteb i funoun 
thabie i chahani) at (bnstantinople has a six 
years’ course (Graduates enter the Sanitaiv 
Corps with tlie rank of captain, and tak(‘ an 
additional two vears in a militar}^ hospital 

A veterinary section is attached to th(‘ Ca\- 
alry and Infantry School, and graduates ieceiv(‘ 
the lank of captain veteiinarian 

China — The plans for an im])erial arinv 
were made in 1907, and contemplated the 
formation of tliirty-six divisions of troo])s, two 
for each province, before 1912 The scheme 
has met with numerous delays in execution, but 
the progress made has been remarkable At 
present the number of students of the officer 
class IS about 10,500, distributed as follows - - 

At twenty-nine junior cadet schools, 0000 
students, at three senior cadet schools, 1550 
students, at one school for nobles and members 
of the royal family, 200 students, at one school 
for the rapid instruction of officers, 1140 stu- 
dents; at SIX provincial schools for rapid in- 
struction of officers, 810 students, at one school 
for instructors, 120 students, at one provincial 
war college, 120 students, total, 9940 students 

There are also 500 officers and mihtar}^ stu- 
dents in Japan and thirty in Europe Two 
graduated at West Point recently 

There are as yet no schools of application, 
and it is found necessary to provide officers 
at an exceedingly rapid rate for the new divi- 
sions from schools of instruction, in which the 
course is necessarily abbreviated It is ex- 
pected that the great Central School for 
Officers will be ready in 1911 and that the War 
College will be opened in 1916 Under present 
plans the army will need annually about 1500 
officers, which will be completely provided by 
the national schools. This will be done in 


1912, when there will be nearly 18,000 students, 
distributed as follows — 

In junior cadet schools 6000 students, or 
2000 per year, in senior cadet schools 3600 
students, or 1800 per year, in war schools 3200 
students, or 1600 per year 

The ordinary progress of the Chinese officei 
will be as follows entrance at a cadet school 
at age of fifteen yeais, at junioi cadet schools, 
thr(‘e veais, at senioi cadet schools, two years, 
service in lanks, loui months, at war schools, 
eighteen months, seivict' in lanks, six months 
Thus at the age of twenty-two years and foui 
months he becomes an officer After two j^eais 
with his legiment he may entei the War Col- 
lege', if special Iv selected loi the honor, and will 
graduate in two years moie 

Here again we have the Cerman system In 
addition to the officeis’ schools there are e\ery- 
where schools foi noncommis.sioned officers and 
men The school in tact is one of the most imjioi- 
tant parts of the soldier life, and the army is to- 
davthe most important factoi in the inti oduction 
of western thought and learning throughout tlie 
country Tliousands of young men are learning 
to be ofheers, and tin' battalion schools of the 
aimy of 250,000 men aie devoting two hours of 
studv eacli (lav along with six houis of drill 
The military jirofession is now honored wheie 
formeily it was despised It is sought liy the 
most favored youth of the land Eveiywlieie 
a sentiment of national jiatnotism is taking the 
place of former indiffeience If impioveinent 
continues at the same rapid rate, it will not Ix' 
long before (’lima will be one of tlie gieatest 
militaiy powers in the world 

Japan — In all military nations, and in 
Japan paiticularlv, tin* army is a school of the 
highest cpiahty in which the habits of disci- 
pline and self-iespect are formed and the prin- 
ciples of honoi and ])atiiotism are taught In 
the public schools there is a mihtarv color given 
to the conduct and to the sports of the students 
which prepaies them for their military service. 
Bushido IS taught, and Honor occupies the fust 
place in the list of studies (8ee Jap\n, Enr- 
CATION IN ) 

The militai}^ educational system is based 
on the German 

A Schools for the Preparation of Candidates 
for the Gtade of Officer are of two kinds, {a) Cadet 
Schools {Chiw Yonen Gakko), which prepare foi 
the ensign {Shi k wan Kohosei) examination, and 
{b) the War School {Skikiran Gakko), which pre- 
pares for the officers’ examination. 

(a) Cadet Schools are of two grades, a senior and 
a j unior grade The j unior cadet schools are six in 
number, and are located at Tok}^, Osaka, Sendai, 
Nagoya, Hiroshima, and Kumamoto with an 
aggregate of about 127 instructors and admin- 
istration officers and 900 students Pupils ai(' 
admitted at the age of thirteen years, and 
remain three years Many of them are sons of 
officers and soldiers, and the same argument is 
made in Japan as in other countries for and 
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against theii continuance The additional 
objection is made that their expense is excessive, 
costing three million yen per year 

At the end of three years the cadets are 
transferred to the senior cadet school at Tokyo, 
where the course is for two years The Tokyo 
institution has about 530 cadets and a corps of 
76 officers and instructors, a part of whom 
are attached to the junior cadet school at 
tlie same place About 80 per cent of the 
(mdets pay their own expenses The five years 
at the cadet schools may thus be supposed 
to have been completed at the eighteenth year 

The cadet schools furnish less than half of the 
candidates for officers, so that provision is made 
for candidates for comnussion direct from civil 
life They enlist as one-year volunteers or 
candidates for commissions, with the approval 
and consent of the colonels of the regiments 
in which they desire to serve These candidates 
enjoy certain privileges and at the end of the 
yeai of service they take the exaimiiation for 
ensign, or they are appointed without examina- 
tion, if they possess a diploma from a civil 
school of sufficiently high grade Having 
reached the grade of ensign, they take their 
place with the graduates of the cadet schools 
for the next step 

(b) The candidate school for officers {Shi- 
kwan Gakko) at Tokyo corresponds to the war 
schools of many other countries, and receives 
the ensigns for one year It is commanded by a 
major general, assisted by 104 officers, and 
accommodates about 720 students, divided into 
SIX sections according to whether the cadets aie 
to enter the cavalry, field artillery, infantry, 
engineers, heavy artillery, or train Upon 
graduating, their candidacy is passed upon by 
the officers of their regiments, and if the result 
IS favorable they are commissioned as officers 
by the Emperor 

B. SchooU for Commissioned Officers, or 
Schools of Application — (a) The Cavalry School 
of Application {Kihei Jisshi Gakko), at Tokyo, 
has a term of one year with two courses, (1) 
Tactics, for captains and lieutenants, (2) 
Equitation and Hippology, foi lieutenants and 
sometimes for noncommissioned officers. Prob- 
ably officers and noncoirmussioned officers of 
the artillery and tram are also admitted At 
the close of the first year the best are selected 
for a second year as instructors There are 
about 33 instructors and 136 student officers 
at this institution 

(b) The Field Artillery Firing School (Yasen 
Hohci Shageki Gakko) has a course of eight 
months for captains and one of four months 
for lieutenants of field artillery and mountain 
artillery There are about twenty instructors 
and twenty-two students 

(c) The Infantry School of Application {To- 
yama Gakko), at Toyama, has a term of about one 
year, and three courses (1) Tactics for captains 
and lieutenants of infantry, and sometimes of 
engineers and heavy artillery, (2) Gymnastics, 


firing, and musketry for lieutenants and some 
noncommissioned officers of all arms, (3) Music 
course for musicians The school has 45 offi- 
cers in the permanent personnel and 145 officers 
as students 

(f/) Aitillery and Engineering School of 
Application {Hoko Gakko), at Tokyo, is com- 
manded by a major general, assisted by fifty- 
nine officers, and it instructs 230 students, who 
are second lieutenants Although the course 
IS usually one year, the best students arc given 
a second year, and at the close of the second 
term the best are again designated for study 
abroad There are courses m field and heavy 
artillery and engineering 

{e) The Heavy Artillery Firing School {Ju- 
hohei Shageki Gakko) has three courses (1) for 
captains and heutenants of artillery, eight 
months, (2) for captains and lieutenants, four 
months, (3) for captains and held officers who 
have completed studies in the telegraph bat- 
talion and for noncommissioned officers who 
desire to study electricity. It has a staff of 
nineteen officers and fifty-foui students 

(/) The Staff College {Dai Gakko), at Tokyo, 
tops the system, with a three-year course It is 
commanded by a lieutenant general, with a staff 
of 46 assistants and 159 stud(‘nts It dates 
from 1883 

C Schools for Nonconinitssioned Officers and 
Enlisted Men — In addition to the schools 
for ensigns and certain selected noncommis- 
sioned officers, there are many other schools for 
enlisted men 

{a) The Artillery Master Workrnards School 
has five courses (1) Pyrotechnic section, 
(2) Master Saddlers’ Sections 1 and 2, (3) 
Master Armoiers’ Sections 1 and 2, (4) Mastei 
Wheelwrights’ Sections 1 and 2, (5) Master 
Blacksmiths’ Sections 1 and 2 {h) Veterinary 

School {Jm Gakko) at Tokyo, for farners, has a 
five months’ course 

All army divisions have probationary schools 
for officers, aspirant officeis, and noncommis- 
sioned aspirant officers 

D Schools for Officers of Auxiliary Serv- 
ices — {a) The Intendance School ( Keiri Gak- 
ko), at Tokyo, for officers, probationary officers, 
and intendance cadets It has a staff of 29, 
and 131 students for about two years (6) The 
Army Medical School {Gum Gakko) at Tokyo 
(c) The School of Military Topogiaphy 

In 1876 when the new army was fairly started 
there were 2131 students in military schools; 
m 1893 there were 2602 students, in 1908 there 
were 2755 This will evidently be increased to 
correspond to the increased size of the army 
since the Manchurian campaign 

United States. — A Officers^ Preparatory 
Schools in the United States are conhned to two 
classes The first class consists of a single 
school, the Military Academy at West Point. 
Cadets are admitted at the age of seventeen on 
nomination by a congressman or by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the number of can- 
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didates allowed to each bciiiK i emulated liy law 
The course lasts four years A (luahfviriK 
examination is required, or a certificate of grad- 
uation at a pubhc school of good standard All 
expense is borne by the government The 
Military Academy closely resembles the mili- 
tary scientific and technical schools of other 
countnes, where cadets are prepared for 
engineers, coast artillery, and other scientific 
liranches of the service Its prototype in 
Kurope would be the Military Academv at 
Modena, in Italy, or the Polytecdinic School of 
F ranee 

The West Point system developed by itself, 
and probably was little influenced bv other 
schools OiK' of its most distinctive features, 
for which great merit has been claimed, is due 
to the provision in the law of 1812 which pre- 
scribed that cadets shall “ be trained and taught 
all the duties of a private, noncommissioned 
officer and officer ” The result is to give 
instruction in the duties of all arms of the 
service In other countries this part of an 
officer’s military education is usually givTii 
in two probationary periods of service* in 
the ranks with troops, and that the* duti(‘s 
of all arms are* not learned bv all offie'crs 
Much unjust criticism of West Point has lieen 
due to Ignorance of its place in militarv educa- 
tion Always a preparatory school of a high 
class, it has never lieen a war college Its great/- 
ness IS elue to the high character of its grad- 
uates, and not to the course* of study pursueel by 
its alumni The higher elutie^s of command 
must be learned in another school Tin* sug- 
gestion has been made that jierhaps it is time* to 
defer to foreign experience in the plan of the 
Military Acaelemy, and to foim each class 
into two sections, one an Engineer-Ai tille*ry 
section and the other a Cavalry-lnfantiy sec- 
tion, each with a course of study appropriate 
to future service 

The second class of cadet schools is composed 
of certain civil schools in which Mihtary 
Science and Tactics ” forms a part of the cur- 
riculum. It IS a large class of iieai ly one hundred 
institutions, although only ten of tliem have the 
privilege of fuinishmg comnussioned officers to 
the army At these schools there are ninety- 
two officers detailed as military instructors 

At the inspection of 1910 22,147 students were 
present About 10 per cent of the attendance 
in 1909 were at ten schools rated as “ Dis- 
tinguished,” and another 10 per cent w(‘ie at 
strictly military institutions About 15 ])er 
cent had target practice on the range A part 
of the attendance consists of boys under fifteen 
years of age, and in this respect these schools are 
like the junior cadet schools 

Under the provisions of (General Orders, 

No 231, War Department, Nov. 16, 1909, 
these institutions are divided into five classes, 
as follows: — 

Class A — Schools or colleges whose organi- 
zation is essentially military, whose students are 
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liabitualh in unifoim, iii which mihtaiy disci- 
pline i.s constantly maintained, and one of whose 
leading objects is the development of the 
student by means of military drill, and by 
regulating his daily conduct according to the 
principles of mihtary discipline 

(flass B. — State land grant or agricultural 
colleges established under the provisions of the 
act of Congress of July 2, 1862, which are 
required by said act to include military tactics 
in their curriculum 

(flass BA — Any college of Class B which 
attains the state of efficiency inquired lor 
schools or colleges of Class A shall be classed 
as BA 

Class C — All schools or colleges not essen- 
tially mihtary winch maintain a course of mili- 
tary instruction equal or supeiior in character 
and hours of instruction to that required of 
institutions of Class B 

CJass D — - All other schools or colleg(‘s at 
which officers of the army may be detailed 
and which do not maintain a coursi* of military 
instruction equal to that reipiircd of institu- 
tions of (fiass B, and at winch such instruction 
IS i(‘gaided as nominal 

Institutions, not exceeding ten, whose stu- 
dents have exhibited the greatest application 
and pioficiency in military tiaimng and knowl- 
edge during the year are designated annually 
as Distinguished Institutions ” 

B Schools of Application — These are pro- 
vided for every branch of the service 

(a) The Mounted Sei vice School at Fort Rilev, 
Kansas, for officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers of the (’avalry and Field Artillery, has three 
courses (1) Tiaimng school foi officers 

(2) Training school for horseshoers and far- 
riers (3) Training school foi bakers and 
cooks It has ten officers as staff and imlitaiy 
instructors, and thirty-six student officeis 
The course is one yeai 

(5) The Coast Aitillery School at Foit 
Monroe, Va , has a two-year term divided into 
three courses (1) Regular (2) Advanced 

(3) Enlisted specialists It has an instiuctional 
staff of sixteen, and tw(*nty-four student officers. 

(c) The Engineeiing School at Washington 
Barracks, D C , has a course in civil engineering 
and a course in military (‘ngineering, with a 
term of one year, five instiuctors, and a class of 
fourteen officers 

(d) The Army School of the Line at Fort 
Leavenworth has four courses in a year of 
time (1) Military Ait (2) Engineering. 
(3) liaw (4) Languages It has twenty-four 
officers m the staff and as military instructors, 
and thirty-six students An engineering school 
of the line is about to be formed at the same 
))lace A portion of the instructors are as- 
signed also to the Army Staff College, to be 
mentioned later 

(c) A School of Musketry for Cavalry and 
Infantry is provided at Monterey, Cal 
At all military posts there are garrison 
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schools loi offifiTs, in winch a amount of 

work IS prescribed 

(/) The most advanced schools of the army 
are the Army Staff College, Fort J^eavonworth, 
Kan., with a course lasting one year and a 
class of twenty-three, and finally the Army 
War College at Washington, D C , with a per- 
manent personnel of eiglit officers and twenty- 
one students, for one year The War College 
course may be compared with that of the third 
year at the German Kneg.s-ALadenttr^ the 
Staff College course with the second y(‘ai, and 
the Army School of the Line with the first year 
at that institution 

C All posts are provided with schooU for 
enlisted meriy but attendance is not compulsory 
Schools for bakers and cooks ai’c at Washington 
Barracks, D C , and at San h'rancisco, ( 'al 
Schools for saddlers and for battery ineclianics 
of Field Artillery are located at Rock Island, 
111 At many of the officers’ schools there 
are courses for noncommissioned officer's, as 
noted 

D Schools for A uxiliary Services — {<i) An 
Army Signal School at Fort Leayen worth, 
Kan , instructs fourt(‘en officers every year 

(6) An Army M(‘dical School at Washington, 
DC., maintains a personnel of ten officers as 
staff and instructors, and sixty students 

The notaiile features of military education 
in the United States are the lack of coordination 
between the different institutions, and the fact 
that graduation at a war college is not an indis- 
pensable requirement for the general staff 

A scheme bv which the military departments 
of the civil schools may be available in the plan 
of national defense is a matter of importance 
Many of these schools compare favorably with 
the pre])aratory militaiy schools of other 
countries, and they ought to be of great service 
to the country 

In no country of the world are officers n*- 
quired to spend more time on military education 
than in the United States, or to maintain a 
higher standard It has been suggested that 
the standard is too high in respect to the scien- 
tific knowledge required from officers of all 
arms of the service If there arc faults in the 
military system, they are not in the military 
education, but rather in the lack of coordina- 
tion, in the obsolete methods of promotion, in 
the difficulty of obtaining units at war strength 
for practical work 

Other American States. — Canada maintains 
a Royal Military College at Kingston, which 
furnishes a few officers to the regular army of 
Great Britain and also to the local reserves 
Entrance is secured by competition, the course 
is three years, and the Corps of Cadets numbers 
about 100. 

In the Mexican army there is a system of 
compulsory military education, strict atten- 
tion at the classes being enforced. The sol- 
diers are for the most part Indians, and when 
they join the ranks are almost without excep- 


tion illiterat(‘ They ar(‘ given instruction in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, natural sciences, 
history, drawing, and singing. For officers 
there is the Military School at the Castle of 
( 'hapultcpec, which provides about one third 
of those who receive commissions 

In Chile there is a very good system of mili- 
tary education prepared under German in- 
fluences A The preparatory schools for 
officers consist of (1) The Cadet School 
(Escuela de Co, deles) (2) The Military School 
(Escuela Militar) B The schools foi officers 
ar(‘ (1) The Ciiviilvy School (Escuela de Cabal- 
lei Hi) (2) The Artilleiy School, finng includ(‘d 
{Escuela de Artillena) (3) The Infantry School, 
including musketry, gymnastics, and fencing 
{Escuela de Infatderia) (4) The Wai C’ollege 
{Le Academia de Guerra) C The schools for 
enhsted men are. (1) Preparatory School for 
Noncommissioned Officers {Escuela Preparaioria 
de Siib-oficiales) (2) Noncommissioned Officers’ 
School {Escuela de Suh-oficiales) All of the 
schools except the War College are under the 
contiol of the Inspector General of Education 
The War College is under the Chief of Staff. 

The scheme of military education of Argen- 
tine, like that of Chile, is based on Geiman 
models and is complete and corniirchensive. 

In other Stint h American and Central Amer- 
ican states the scheme of military education is 
in various stage of development, with a constant 
tendency to improvement 

Military Educational Methods — Most of 
the (‘ducat lonal systems just described are de- 
voted to purely academic instruction, and might 
just as well be giv(‘n at any civil school The 
use of giving a military chaiactei to the pre- 
jiaratory schools has often been disputed, but 
the idea that a certain amount of military 
tiaimng and discipline is beneficial foi youths 
of every age seems to be gaining This kind 
of military training is far fiom being militaiy 
education, and might also be obtained m the 
ranks or in volunteer companies Both the 
academic education and the military tiaining or 
drill are therefore considered necessary before 
a man becomes an officer The actual duties 
of commanding men in gradually inci easing 
numbers must be learned later The Military 
Academy at West Point is probably the finest 
preparatory school of this kind in the world 
After entering the body of officers the purely 
professional part of military education begins, 
and this is the particular function of the 
schools of application and the staff schools or 
war colleges Some of the advanced schools for 
the scientific branches continue to hold much 
of their technical character, but the scholastic 
element is quite absent in the schools where 
officers are sent to learn the higher duties of 
their profession 

It would be quite easy to fill the course of 
these schools with the pedantic military learn- 
ing of many centuries. The mass of stuff of 
this kind IS immense, and was greatly increas(‘d 
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after the Napoleonic wars by iiunierous com- 
mentators who claimed to have discovered in 
many fantastic rules and maxims the secret 
of his success It soon became evident that 
most of this would have to be put aside, and 
that military education would have to follow 
another line 

As war is one of tlie most ancient and honor- 
able of all the vocations of man, it stiikes us at 
once as reniaikable that it sliould have been so 
long and successfully conducted without th(‘ 
paraphernalia which in comparatively recent 
years have been thought necessarv The criti- 
cism IS just, but easily explained Th(‘ wars of 
mobs and strong men were' characterized bv 
deceit and perfidy or by drill and discipline, and 
were won by the side which showed most pio- 
ficiency in one or the other The armies weie 
small and easily handled The world was often 
at the mercy of inferior laces, ridiculously small 
in numbers, neither great in ceiuragenoi wise in 
mind But the age of invention changeel all 
this The inventie)!! of gunpowdeT incivased 
the length of each man’s arm, brought th(‘ knight 
to a level with the peasant, and made new 
varieties of skill necessarv for succe‘ss The‘ 
invention of steam made it possible to fecrl and 
assemble greater armies than ever before The 
policy of universal liabilitv to service, (puck 
mobilization, and peace tiaming has givcui us 
the “ Nation in Arms” To tiain ofheers foi 
their new responsibilities, so much greatiT and 
more complicated than e\ er before, is the object 
of militaiy education 

To teach men their dutu's in war by p(‘ac(‘ful 
means without giving them the exjieiience of 
war was the greatest difficult v to be met In 
other words, to give them practical instead of 
theoretical methods of instiuction was the im- 
portant (‘iid of all instruction Practical meth- 
ods of instruction had indeed been found and 
long practiced by all other professions The 
schools of medicine, electricity, law, engineeiing, 
and others, of late years have constantly im- 
proved and developed the practical course 
They have reached the point where theory 
and practice go hand in hand, teaching piin- 
ciples by practical examples, and sending out 
graduates from their universities who are leady 
to begin the active practice of their profession 

The difficulties of giving a practical militarv 
training in time of peace disappcai on an analy- 
sis of the situation, which shows First that 
most of the situations requiring practical 
knowledge by officers can be studied apart from 
the battle itself and even away from the pres- 
ence of troops Second, that one thing should 
be learned at a time, following the sequence of 
events as they would present themselves in 
actual service Third, that by a proper selec- 
tion of examples for studv an officer will be 
able to gam a variety of experience closely 
resembling that obtained in real war 

This, therefore, is the apphcatoiT or deductu (‘ 
sys<(‘m, involving the study of concrete cases 
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instead of the abstract study of prmcijiles The 
principle and the illustration may be con- 
sidered together, but it is better to study the 
example hist and decide on the piinciple after- 
wards It is like the method of the child in 
learning to speak the language before learning 
the grammai, for heie we study the campaign 
hist and pick out the principles afterwards, 
thus reversing the former methods 

It will be appaient that our system has 
decided advantages over the actual school of 
war Duiing war the ground, the troops, the 
kilh'd and wouiuh'd, conflicting leports, the 
sense ot lesponsibility, the nervous strain, are 
all crowd(‘d upon us at once with a thousand 
variations In our peace systiun every distract- 
ing influence is excluded, and every subject ex- 
cept the one propei to tlie case in hand 

Taking account only of the duties of officers, 
they inav be divided into two classes — those 
conducted iiidoois and those conducted in the 
open In tlie first class are map ])iobleiiis and 
map maneuvers, in the second class are staff 
iides or terrain exercisers and maneuvers 
Noticing them in the ordei named, theie are 
map jiroblems wffiich aie simply military sit- 
uations stated in the foim of jiroblems for solu- 
tion, and solv('(l bv the aid of a map It is 
logical to consid(‘r tliem fust, because the officer 
s(‘es the map Ix'foie he sees the ground, studies 
it, and makes his plans beforehand The result 
of th(‘ study causes a decision to be i cached 
which 18 stated m the form of an older to the 
troops This Older is the foundation on which 
the entire structure of command is built To 
acquiie thc' habit of issuing correct and sound 
oiders takes much time and is reduced to a 
beautiful system It makes no diffei’ence wdiat 
the size of the command may be The map 
maneuver comes next, and icsembles in a way 
th(‘ ancient game of chess The checkerboard 
IS represented by a map of large scale, the 
pawns ai-e replaced by blocks or markers indi- 
cating tactical organizations, and the rules are 
governed by the well-known powers and limita- 
tions of troops in moving over vaiying condi- 
tions of ground The map maneuver tests 
the correctness of the decision made in solving 
the map problem By these simple means 
many varieties of military questions are use- 
fully studied, piacticed, and decided 

Th(‘ fiist kind of outdoor exercise has been 
called a war ride, although it may be a walk 
as well Its distinctive feature is that the map 
of the map maneuver is here replaced by the 
i(*al ground The troops remain absent be- 
cause of the rule to learn one thing at a time, 
and it IS well known that the officers would 
otherwise have their attention largely devoted 
to personal direction of the troops The ob- 
ject is still to practice the officers in making 
(puck and accurate decisions, and for this the 
troops mav continue to be imaginary 

Finally the ti’oops themselves appear upon 
the stage, and th(‘ officers may now be sai(I to 
I 
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bo ready to take up the mechanical duty of 
handling the men This part of the military 
education is called the maneuver stage It is 
also progressive in its character, beginning 
with an enemy whose position is outlined at 
first by flags and markers, ending at last with 
troops actually represented as an enemy, with 
both sides firing blank ammunition This is 
the last rehearsal in turn' of peace for the senous 
drama of war In most respects it gives a 
practical demonstration of war, lacking only 
the element of dangei, which cannot be supplied 
in peace 

Abundant expeiience has shown that this 
method of military education in time of peace 
furnishes armies in every way ready for war, 
not only ready hut able to carry on war moie 
efficiently than any other soldiers who ever 
lived E S 
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MILITARY TRAINING IN THE 
SCHOOLS — Sec School Management 

MILL, JAMES (1778-1831) — Tin* son of 
a shoemaker, horn at Montrose, Scotland, and 
educated at the University of Fklinburgh, 
where h(‘ distinguished himself in (iieek and 
philosophy Not succeeding as a preacher, h(‘ 
went to London as tutor in the family of Sii 
John Stuart This constituted his educa- 
tional expeiience, together with the training 
of his son, John Stuart Mill, an experiment 
of unusual interest The education of this 
pieeoeious child he kept entirely in his o\\ri 
hands and eondinded according to his own 
peculiar idiuis Th(‘ bov began Greek at three, 
and at eight had read in the original ^sop's 
Fables, tin* Af(aba^i'<, the whole of Herodotus, 
and six Dialogues of Plato, a translation of 
Plutaich, and the Histones of Robertson, 
Hume, Gibbon, Rollin, Burnet, and Mosheini 
H(‘ had also begun the study of Latin, Euclid, 
and Algt‘bra, and was teaching younger chil- 
dren At ten he had n*ad all the usual classical 
authors and more At twelve he was studying 
Plato and Aristotle, and at thirteen Adam 
Smith and Ricardo A detailed account oi 
these studies is given in his Autobiography and 
in Bain’s Biography of his father The easi' 
was of singulai psychological interest This 
strenuous method of education produced an 
intellectual ])rodigy Its most effective featuri' 
was the intimate association of the child with 
the vigorous intellect and character of liis 
fathei and their paitnci’ship in scholastic 
pill suits But the boy was not the passive 

victim of a mechanical process of indoctrina- 
tion In accordance with his favorite maxim 
that one of the grand objects of education 
must be to generate constant and anxious con- 
cern about evidence,” the elder Mill encouraged 
his son to collect and weigh evidence and to 
accept nothing upon authonty The boy was 
brought up as a thoroughgoing agnostic, and 
afterwards described himself as one of the few 
42 
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l)ersons in England who had not thrown off his 
religious belief, because he never had any He 
always averred that his childhood was not un- 
happy, although almost entirely lacking in the 
element of play, and that his tasks were not 
so severe as to prevent his healtliy growth 

James Mill wrote much for the magazines 
on educational topics in later hf(‘, and took an 
active part in the founding of University Col- 
lege, London His life in London was devoted 
chiefly to literary and philosojihieal pursuits, 
although he held an important office in the 
East India Company His History of Biitish 
India was his greatest literary work, and pro- 
duced a complete change in the government of 
that country Mill played an important part 
in English politics, and was the originator of 
what IS known as philosophic radicalism 
The Reform Bill was carried through Parlia- 
ment under his auspices He was the chief 
friend and ally of Jeremy Bentham {q v), to 
tlie piopagation of whose principles he de- 
voted all his energies His Pohtical Economy, 
written primarily for the instiuction of his 
son and following the lines of Ricaido, was 
a highly finished work His Analysis of the 
Hiimari Mind, which has been regarded al- 
most as the Bible of associationism, won him 
a higli position in psychologv and philosophy 
Its cliief merit lies in its accurate dehnition of 
terms and clear statement of results It sim- 
jilihed association {q v ) by reducing it to a 
single form-association hv continuity, and 
made great use of “ mimtal chemistry ” in 
i using ideas and feelings and in showing that 
morality is based on utility Thus he furnished 
a psychological foundation for Bentham’s leg- 
islative and ethical reforms W H 
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MILL, JOHN STUART (180f)-1873) —One 
of the greatest philosophical writers and think- 
ei*s of the nineteenth century, lived his 
whole life in London Like Spencer, he had 
no university training, but was educated en- 
tii’ely by his father, James Mill {q v for this 
interesting educational experiment), in accoid- 
ance with his own peculiar ideas This rigor- 
ous discipline brought on in his twentieth year 
mental disorders from which he was rescued 
with difficulty After a period of rest and 
foreign travel, he entered the service of the 
East India Company, in which he continued 
for thirty-three years Much of his time was 
devoted to philosophical pursuits In philos- 
ophy he was an empiricist, sensationalist, and 
associationist; in politics, a radical and in- 
div dualist, in ethics, an utilitarian He b(‘- 


came an author at a very early age His 
System of Logic is the most original of his 
works It was severely criticized by Whewell 
and others from the scientific point of view, 
but it became a classic, and ensured him a 
high reputation in the educational world His 
Principles of Political Economy followed closely 
the lines of Ricaido His Examination of the 
Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton was his 
chief philosophical work His Essays on Reli- 
gion, Liberty, Utilitarianism, and the Subjec- 
tion of Women attracted wide attention His 
chief contribution to educational literature 
was his Address Delivered at his Inauguration 
as Rector of St Andrew’s University, which 
ranks with those of Spencer and Huxley, and 
exerted a profound influence upon the thought 
of his day His thesis was that there is no 
real antagonism between classical and scientific 
studies, such as was then supposed to exist, and 
he raised the question, “ Why not both? ” He 
argued strongly for a full and complete educa- 
tion in both directions, but the curriculum 
which he advocated ruled out modern languages 
and literature entirely, made extravagant de- 
mands for ancient learning, and left little time 
for scientific training It was a practical sur- 
render to the classicists. W R. 
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MILLET, MME — See Infant Schools 

MILLIGAN COLLEGE, MILLIGAN, 
TENN A coeducational institution founded 
in 1882 as the outgrowth of Buffalo Institute 
Academic, Bible, collegiate, commercial, and 
musical departments are maintained The 
entrance requirements are fifteen units of 
work The college confers the degices of A B , 
B Lit., B 8 , and A M on com})letion of appro- 
priate courses The enrollment in the collegiate 
department in 1910-1911 was 134 The faculty 
consists of eleven members 

MILLINERY — See Household Arts 

MILLS COLLEGE, OAKLAND, CAL — 

An institution for the highei education of 
women, founded in 1871 as Mills Serninaiy, and 
the only woman’s (jollege on the Pacific slope. 
A preparatory department was maintained 
until 1911. The entrance requirements are fif- 
teen units The degrees of A B., B L , and 
B S are conferred in the classical, literary, and 
scientific courses The enrollment in 1911- 
1912 was 121 There is a faculty of thirty- 
hve members 
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MILLS, CYRUS TAGGERT (1819-1884) — 
Founder of Mills College , was graduated from 
Williams College m 1844 He studied at the 
Union Theological Seminary, and engaged in 
missionary labors in Hawaii In 1860 he became 
president of Oahu College, near Honolulu, and 
from 1864 to 1871 was principal of secondary 
schools in California He founded Mills Semi- 
nary, now Mills College, in 1871. W. S. M. 

MILLSAPS COLLEGE, JACKSON, MISS. 

— An institution chartered in 1890 under 
the control of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, and opened in 1892 A preparatory 
school, college, and law school an' maintained. 
The entrance requirements are fourteen units. 
The degrees of A B and B S are conferred by 
the college The law school grants the LL B. 
after a course of two years without entrance 
requirements There was in 1911-1912 an 
enrollment of 285 students in all departments. 
The faculty consists of fourteen members 

MILTON, JOHN (160^1673). ~ During 
the English Civil War, as in other revolution- 
ary periods, new ideas were in the air, not only 
in regard to politics and religion, but in every 
sphere of life. The stress of the war drove 
John Milton, already famous as a poet and a 
literary genius, to the practice of education 
as a profession, and, being what he wius, also 
to write on the theory ol education. In 1640 
he set up house in Aldersgate Street, London, 
where he entertained a few select and ai istocratic 
private pupils, whom he carried to prodigious 
lengths of learning In 1644, at the invitation 
of Samuel Hartlib {qv), he published a Trac- 
tate on Education, and about the same time 
wrote a little schoolbook, not published till 
1669, called Accedence commenced Grammar 
The latter was written because the authorized 
Lily’s Grammar made ^‘two labours of one, 
by learning first the accedence, then the gram- 
mar in Latin, ere the language of those rules 
be understood ” and purported to apply the 
only remedy, to join both books in one and in 
the English tongue It was, in fact, a Latin 
rammar in English, much simplified, largely 
y omitting the exceptions to the rules 
Though Milton’s contemporary, Charles 
Hoole {qv), also translated Lilv into English, 
Ldly was destined to reign in Latin and pioduce 
a hatred for literature in many thousands of 
English boys for many years to come 

The Tractate on Education was also aimed 
at shortening the road to learning and to 
prevent the waste of seven or eight years 
merely in scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek, by giving a complete and 
generous education, which fits a man to 
perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously 
all the offices, both public and private, of 
peace and war ” This was to be done by 
substituting a knowledge of things for a knowl- 
(‘dge of words But Milton had no idea of 


getting at the “ things ” in English He 
would have none of the modern tongue, Janua 
and Didactics, “ more than ever I shall rcad,^^ 
of Comenius {qv), then in great vogue. 
Things must be got at through Latin and 
Greek This was sensible enough, as all the 
authors who wrote on “ things,” from agricul- 
ture in Cato, Varro, and Columella, and archi- 
tecture in V-itruvius to physiology in Aristotle 
or Cynegetica, the Book of the Dog,” in 
Oppian were to be found in the two tongues 
Grammar, therefore, was the real gate of learn- 
ing, as it always had been since Latin ceased 
to be a spoken vernacular But it was to be 
learned ^^out of some easy and delightful book 
of education,” as Plutarch or Quintilian, with 
lectures and explanations ” In passing 
through this gate, and having passed it, the 
pupil was to study everything, — geogiaphy, 
trigonometry, fortification, engineering, navi- 
gation, then out of some not tedious writer, 
physic, so that tliev may know how to manage 
a crudity ” Only latei were to come comedies 
and tragedies, followed by politics and laws 
from Moses and Lycurgus to Justinian ^nd 
the common and statute law of England 
During hours of exercise, which were not to be 
stinted, fencing, wrestling, music, riding, sail- 
ing, were to be learned Italian was thrown in 
to be learnt at odd hours, and Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Chaldee on Sundays In fact, like Quin- 
tilian’s Orator or Machiavelli’s or Elyot’s; 
Prince, eveiv one by the rational 83 \stem was 
to become a living cyclopedia 

If it had not been that Edward Phillips, 
Milton’s pupil from the age of ten to seven- 
teen, in his Life of Milton, bears witness to 
Milton’s having actually taught the willing 
youth all these subjects b}' reading the books 
and enlaiging on them with him, wc might 
have thought Milton was writing a skit on 
the educational theorists of the day and of 
previous ages Milton indeed admits that 

this is not a bow for every man to shoot in 
that counts himself a teacher.” The Tractate 
does not perhaps present an impossible pro- 
gram for exceptional private pupils with an 
“ Ulysses ” of a master As a protest against 
the way Latin and Greek were taught then, 
and are in many schools still taught, it was 
perhaps of use. But it was of little use for the 
ordinary grammar schoolmastei. The theory' 
was impossible of application to the common 
herd in a common school by a common man ” 
Milton remained a schoolmaster only for 
seven years, and his Tractate is perhaps only 
an example of the truth that it is not much 
use putting Pegasus into harness. A F L. 
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MILTON COLLEGE, MILTON, WIS -- 

A coeducational institution established in 1844, 
and chartered as a college in 1807 An 
academy, college, and school of music are 
maintained The entrance requirements are 
fifteen units The college grants the A B 
degree on completion of appropriate courses 
The total eniollment in 1911-1912 was 165 
The faculty consists of fifteen members 

MIND — 111 philosophy the term is used 
to designate that form or phase of reality which 
IS contrasted with matter or body Mind is 
the reality which thinks, feels, and wills, while 
matter is the reality which has extension and 
moves through space In psychology th(‘ 
term is used, not to designate an entity of some 
kind, but rather as a genet al term, to cover all 
conscious processt‘s, present and potential, in 
any individual The essential iiukt individual- 
ity of a person is his mind In a nariowin sens(‘ 
the term is sometimes us(‘d to refei more 
specihcally to the knowing processes as dis- 
tinguished fiom the emotional and volitional 
aspects of personality In this si'iise mind is 
sometiriH's contrasted with soul oi s])irit As 
contrasted with intellect (qv), mind is a 
broadei term As contrasted with spirit iqv)^ 
it IS a narrower term V 11 .1 

MIND, DISEASES OF — See Cim ulak 
Insanity, Delirium, Delusion, Demen- 
tia, DeuanciEment, Epilepsy, Fixed 
Ideas, Hallucination, Hysteria, Illusion, 
Insanity, Intoxication, Incoherence, Ma- 
nia, Megalomania, Melancholia, Moral 
Insanity, Morrid, Obsession, Paraphasia, 
Psychiatry, Psyi’ho-pathology, Will, Dis- 
orders OF 

MIND READING. — The term refers to 
the tendency for mental states, particularly 
when accompanied by emotional value or 
oth(‘r intense interest, to reveal th(‘ii natun* 
through involuntary indications, which in 
turn may be read bv a shrewd obseiver It 
may be wf'll to dismiss the use of the term that 
implies a transcendent power to r(‘ad the con- 
tents of another’s mind by some form of alleged 
thought transference (See Telepathy ) 

The most familiar form of such interpretation 
is called muscle reading, a term that indicates 
the part played by involuntary contraction of 
muscles Within this field the most familiar 
demonstration is that of indicating the mere 
direction of the object thought of or attended 
to For this purpose an instrument such as 
the autornatograph is helpful The instrument 
consists, in one form, of a board suspended 
from the ceiling by a thread, and having 


inserted below it a bristle, or writing point, 
which traces its path upon a smoked paper or 
other suitable surface, in another form it 
consists of a glass plate carefully leveled, upon 
which are placed three polished balls, which 
in turn support a lighter glass plate, to which 
a recording d(‘vice is fastened In either case 
the hand of the subject rests lightly upon the 
recording board or jrlate, and he is directed 
to give the hand little thought and to absorb 
his attentio i iii the task set This may be 
sensory, as in listening to the beats of a met- 
ronome oi following with his eyes a series of 
colors or words as they are successively ex- 
posed; or mental, as m tracing an imaginary 
walk or in thinking intently of a given object 
in a specified locality The involuntary trac- 
ing thus obtained with a favorable subject will 
indicate the direction in which the object of 
attention was situated 

The moi'e complex forms of muscle reading 
involve a similar revelation not merely of the 
direction y but of the nature of the mental con- 
tent Yet in the most familiar form of muscle 
reading the indication consists of the slight 
tiemor or change of breathing or other nervous 
unsettlement when the point of interest is 
1 (Niched Thus the muscle reader places the 
subject’s hand upon his own forehead and holds 
it lightly, and by tentatnTly trying this or that 
move, or by pointing to this or that letter or 
figure on a prepared diagram, shrewdly judges 
from the delicate changes of tension when he 
has r€‘ached or indicaterl the object upon which 
the subject’s mind is concentrated In this 
way a needle concealed in a distant loom, or 
a number ot a bank note, may be found, and 
yet more delicate ‘‘muscle” tasks may be 
solved Special studies have also shown the 
presence of involuntary whispering and other 
involuntary signals which may provide clues 
when one individual is trying to read the 
thought of another (The shrewdness of dogs 
or even horses in similarly reading intentional 
or unintentional signs may also be noted ) 
Highly susceptible subjects will use the auto- 
matograph or the yet simpler form of “ plan- 
chette,” which cariies a pencil, and actually 
writes words indicating the clues to their men- 
tal occupation, or reply b}^ “yes” or “no” 
or other messages to questions, without full 
awareness of then actions Such a phenome- 
non is known as “ automatic writing,” and 
involves a consideiabh' departure from the 
normal state and a susceptible nervous tempera- 
ment Related to this are the forms of table 
moving and rapping, which again are pro- 
nounced and partly involuntary indications 
of the mental intent or content. That these 
trend toward the abnormal and imply states 
of high emotional tension is readily realized. 

In th(‘ most recent methods of mental diag- 
nosis an additional form of mind reading is 
available If a subject be sent to another room 
with two envelopes, each of which contains 
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MILLS, CYRUS TAGGERT (1819-1884).--- 
Founder of Mills College ; was graduated from 
Williams College in 1844 He studied at the 
Union Theological Seminary, and engaged in 
missionary labors in Hawaii In 1860 he became 
president of Oahu College, near Honolulu, and 
from 1864 to 1871 was principal of secondary 
schools in C'alifornia He founded Mills Semi- 
nary, now Mills College, in 1871. W. S. M. 

MILLSAPS COLLEGE, JACKSON, MISS 

— An institution chartered in 1890 under 
the control of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, and opened in 1892 A prejiaratory 
school, college, and law school are maintained. 
The entrance requirements are fourteen units. 
The degrees of A B and B S are conferred by 
the college The law school grants the LL B 
after a course of two years without entrance 
requirements There was in 1911-1912 an 
enrollment of 285 students in all departments. 
The faculty consists of fourteen members 

MILTON, JOHN (1608-1673) -During 
the English Civil War, as m other revolution- 
ary periods, new ideas were m the air, not only 
in regard to politics and religion, but in every 
sphere ol hie The stress of the war drove 
John Milton, already famous as a poet and a 
literary genius, to the practice of education 
as a profession, and, being what he was, also 
to write on the theory of education. In 1640 
he set up house in Aldersgate Street, London, 
where he entertained a few select and ai istocratic 
private pupils, whom he carried to prodigious 
lengths of learning In 1644, at the invitation 
of Samuel Hartlib {qv)^ he published a Trac- 
tate on Education^ and about the same time 
wrote a little schoolbook, not published till 
1669, called Accedence commenced Grammar 
The latter was written because the authorized 
Lily’s Grammar made “two labours of one, 
by learning first the accedence, then the gram- 
mar in Latin, ere the language of those rules 
lie understood ” and purported to apply the 
only remedy, to join both books in one and in 
the English tongue It was, in fact, a Latin 
rammar m English, much simplihed, largely 
y omitting the exceptions to the rules 
Though Milton’s contemporary, Charles 
lloole {q v), also translated Lily into English, 
Lily was destined to reign in Latin and produce 
n hatred for liteiature iii many thousands of 
English boys foi many yeais to come 

The Tractate on Education was also aimed 
at shortening the road to learning and to 
prevent “ the waste of seven or eight years 
merely in scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek, by giving a complete and 
generous education, which fits a man to 
perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously 
all the offices, both public and private, of 
peace and war ” This was to be done by 
substituting a knowledge of things for a knowl- 
edge of words But Milton had no idea of 


getting at the “ things ” in English. He 
would have none of the modern tongue, Janua 
and Didactics, “ more than ever I shall read,’' 
of Comenius {q.v ), then in great vogue. 
Things must be got at through Latin and 
Greek This was sensible enough, as all the 
authors who wrote on “ things,” from agricul- 
ture in Cato, Varro, and Columella, and archi- 
tecture in Vitruvius to physiology in Aristotle 
or Cynegetica, the “ Book of the Dog,” in 
Oppian were to be found in the two tongues 
Grammar, therefore, was the real gate of learn- 
ing, as it always had been since Latin ceased 
to be a spoken vernacular. But it was to be 
learned “out of some easy and delightful book 
of education,” as Plutarch or Quintilian, “ with 
lectures and explanations ” In passing 
through this gate, and having passed it, the 
pupil was to study everything, — geography, 
trigonometry, fortification, engineering, navi- 
gation; “ then out of some not tedious writer, 
physic, so that they may know how to manage 
a crudity ” Onlj" later were to come comedies 
and tragedies, followed by politics and laws 
from Moses and Lycurgus to Justinian i^nd 
the common and statute law of England 
During hours of exercise, which were not to be 
stinted, fencing, wrestling, music, riding, sail- 
ing, weie to be learned Italian was thrown in 
to be learnt at odd hours, and Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Chaldee on Sundays In fact, like (Quin- 
tilian’s Orator or Machiavelli’s or Elyot’s/ 
Prince, every one by the rational system was 
to become a living cyclopedia 

If it had not been that Edward Phillips, 
Milton’s pupil from the age of ten to seven- 
teen, in his Life of Milton, bears witness to 
Milton’s having actually taught the willing 
youth all these subjects by n'ading the book.s 
and enlarging on them with him, we might 
have thouglit Milton was writing a skit on 
the educational theorists of the day and of 
previous ages Milton indeed admits that 
“ this IS not a bow for every man to shoot in 
that counts himself a teacher.” The Tractate 
does not perhajis present an impossible pio- 
gram for exceptional private pupils with an 
“ Ulysses ” of a master As a protest against 
the way Latin and Greek were taught then, 
and are in many schools still taught, it was 
perhaps of use But it was of little use for the 
ordinary grammar schoolmaster. The theory 
was impossible of “ application to the common 
herd in a common school by a common man ” 
Milton remained a schoolmaster only for 
seven years, and his Tractate is perhaps only 
an example of the truth that it is not much 
use putting Pegasus into harness. A. F L. 
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MILTON COLLEGE, MILTON, WIS — 

A coeducational institution estahlislied in 1844, 
and chartered as a college in 1807 An 
academy, college, and school of music are 
maintained The entrance requirements are 
fifteen units The college giants the AB 
degree on completion of appropriate couises 
The total enrollment in 1911-1912 was 165 
The faculty consists of fifteen members 

MIND — In philosophy the term is used 
to designate that form or phase of reality which 
is contiasted with rnattei or body Mind is 
the reality which thinks, feels, and wills, while 
matter is the reality which has extension and 
moves through sjiace In psychology the 
term is used, not to designate an entity of some 
kind, but rather as a geneial term, to cover all 
conscious processes, present and potential, in 
any individual The essential inner individual- 
ity of a person is his mind In a nariower sense 
the term is sometimes used to refei moie 
specifically to the knowing processes as dis- 
tinguished from the emotional and volitional 
aspects of personality In this smise mind is 
sometiiiK's contiasted with soul or sjiirit As 
contrasted with intelh'ct iqv), mind is a 
broader term As contrasted with spirit ((fv)^ 
it IS a iiarrowi'r term C" H J 

MIND, DISEASES OF — See Cikculak 
Insanity, Delirium, Delusion, Demen- 
tia, Derangement, Epilepsy, Fixed 
Ideas, H\llucin\tion, Hysteria, Illusion, 
Insanity, Intoxic’\tton, Incohekenue, Ma- 
viA, Megalomania, Melancholia, Moral 
Insanity, Morrid, Obsession, Paraphasia, 
Psychiatry, Psycho-pathology, Will, Dis- 
orders of 

MIND READING. — The term refers to 
the tendency for mental states, particularly 
when accompanied by emotional value or 
other intt'iise interest, to reveal then nature 
through involuntary indications, which in 
tur-n may be read by a shrewd obseivei It 
may be wf‘ll to dismiss the use of the term that 
implies a transcendent powei to read the con- 
tents of another’s mind by some form of alleged 
thought transference (Ser' Telepathy ) 

The most familiar form of such interpretation 
IS called muscle reading, a term that indicates 
the part played by involuntary contraction of 
muscles Within this field the most familiar 
demonstration is that of indicating the mere 
direction of the object thought of or attended 
to For this purpose an instrument such as 
the automatograph is helpful The instrument 
consists, in one form, of a board suspended 
from the ceiling by a thread, and having 


inserted below it a bristle, or writing point, 
which traces its path ujion a smoked paper or 
other suitable surface, in another form it 
consists of a glass plate carefully leveled, upon 
which are placed three polished balls, which 
in turn support a lighter glass plate, to which 
a recording device is fastened In either case 
the hand of the subject rests lightly upon the 
recording board or plate, and he is directed 
to give the hand little thought and to absorb 
his attentio i in th(‘ task set This may be 
sensory, as in listening to the beats of a met- 
ronome or following with his eyes a series of 
colors or words as they are successively ex- 
posed; or mental, as in tracing an imaginary 
walk or in thinking intently of a given object 
in a specified locality The involuntary trac- 
ing thus obtained with a favorable subject will 
indicate the direction in which the object of 
attention was situated 

The moie complex forms of muscle reading 
involve a similar revelation not merely of the 
direction^ but of the nature of the mental con- 
tent Yet in th(‘ most familiar form of muscle 
reading the indication consists of the slight 
tremor or change of breathing or other nervous 
unsettlement when the point of interest is 
r(‘ached Thus the muscle leader places the 
subject’s hand upon his own forehead and holds 
it lightly, and by tentatively trying this or that 
move, or by pointing to this or that letter or 
figure on a prepared diagram, shrewdly judges 
from the delicate changes of tension when he 
has reached or indicated the object upon which 
the subject’s mind is concentrated In this 
way a needle concealed in a distant room, or 
a number of a bank note, may be found, and 
yet more delicate ‘‘muscle” tasks may be 
solved Special studies have also shown the 
prf'sence of involuntary whispering and other 
involuntary signals which may provide clues 
when one individual is trying to read the 
thought of anothei (The shrewdness of dogs 
or even horses in similarly reading intentional 
or unintentional signs may also be noted.) 
Highly susceptible subjects will use the auto- 
matograph or the yet simpler form of “ plan- 
chett.e,” which carries a pencil, and actually 
writes words indicating the clues to their men- 
tal occupation, or reply by “yes” or “no” 
()i other messages to questions, without full 
awareness of their actions Such a phenome- 
non IS known as “ automatic writing,” and 
involves a eonsideiable departure from the 
normal state and a susceptible nervous tempera- 
ment Related to this are the forms of table 
moving and rapping, which again are pro- 
nounced and partly involuntary indications 
of the mental intent or content That these 
trend toward the abnormal and imply states 
of high emotional tension is readily realized 

In the most recent methods of mental diag- 
nosis an additional form of mind reading is 
available If a subject be sent to another room 
with two envelopes, each of which contains 
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directions to perform a set task, but only one 
of which he is to open, and if upon his return 
he be subjected to a series of association or 
siimlar tests, an examination both of the time 
period and of the nature of these associations 
may determine beyond doubt which of the 
two envelopes he opened and which of the two 
tasks he performed The wider and more 
delicate application of this principle for the 
discovery of ciime has recently excited atten- 
tion. Throughout, the cotnmon principle is 
the revelation of the mental content by in- 
voluntary indications, whi(‘h in turn are either 
a form of muscular expression or of an inter- 
ference with the normal flow of th(‘ mental ex- 
pression The methods by which w(‘ read 
human expression and the underlying sincerity 
of (‘aridor, or the insincerity or perturbation 
of embarrassment are similarly conditioned 

J J 
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MINERALOGY — The science of minerals 
See Geology; TEcnmcAL Education 

MINING, EDUCATION IN —See Tech- 
nical Education 

MINISTRY, EDUCATION FOR THE.— 

See Theological Education. 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, MINISTER 
OF EDUCATION. — The name frequently ap- 
plied to that department of government winch 
administers educational affairs Its director or 
minister of education is usually a party politi- 
cian, and holds office and is a member of the 
cabinet as long as his party is in power Such 
ministries of education have in most countries 
been established within the last century, and 
in some the ministry of education is combined 
with other functions. The modern tendency, 
however, owing to the increased importance 
of education everywhere, is to establish sepa- 
rate bodies 

Germany — The full development of minis- 
tries of education has not yet taken place in the 
German states. Educational affairs are either 
administered by the Minister of the Interior, 
by a Department for p]cclesiastical Affairs, 
or by a imnistry which has charge of both 
public worship and education (See Ger- 
many, Education in ) Here only the develop- 
ment of the central administration in Prussia 
will be dealt with As long as education was 
under church control, it was adimnistered and 
supervised by the church authorities solely 
In the middle of the eighteenth century both 
church and school affairs came within the juris- 
diction of the Department of Justice, from 
which they were separated and placed under 
the Oberkonaistorium in 1750. In 1787 a sepa- 


rate department for education {Ohmchulkolle- 
gium) was established under the Minister for 
Church and School Affairs (then Zedlitz). In 
1808 public worship and instruction was placed 
under a Minister for the Interior, from which in 
1817 these functions as well as the charge of 
medical affairs were withdrawn and a new min- 
istry established in the Ministenuni der geist- 
lichen und Unternchtsangelegenheiten, which in 
the middle* of the nineteenth century became 
the Mimsterium der geisllichen, U nierrichU- und 
Medizinalangelegenheiten, or Ministry of Public 
Worship, Education, and Public Health The 
Department of Public Health has been sejia- 
rated off since .Ian 1, 1911. There is a strong 
movement to establish an independent ministTy 
foi education At the head of the ministry stands 
the mimstcr, who is responsible to parliament 
for the management of affaiis within his juris- 
diction He IS assisted by an undersecretary 
The educational s(‘ction is divided into two de- 
partments, each under a direct oi, the one deal- 
ing with university, secondary, technical, and 
art education, the other with the education of 
girls, physical training, and special institutions 
for idiots, blind, deaf and dumb There are 
employed six sectional directors, thirty coun- 
cilors, and twenty-three assistants 

England — The chief executive oflicei r(‘- 
sponsible for the national educational adminis- 
tration IS the President of the Board of P]duca- 
tion, established by the Board of Education 
Act, 1899 In 1839 a Committee of Council 
was formed to superintend the application of 
the first national grant foi education In 
1856 the Committee of Council and the Science 
and Art Department were united in the newly 
created Education Department undei th(‘ 
Lord President of the Council, sitting in the 
House of Lords, and a new official, the Vic(‘- 
President, with a seat in the House of Commons 
In 1899, as a result of the suggestions of the 
Bryce Commission, the Board of Education 
Act was passed, providing for the creation of a 
Minister of Education, known as President of 
the Board of Education, responsible foi primary, 
secondary, and technical education in England 
and Wales (See England, Education in.) 

The President is assisted by a permanent secre- 
tary. The board is divided into two mum 
departments for England and Wales, although 
certain branches are common to both The 
following are the branches into which the work 
IS subdivided architects, medical, women in- 
spectors, legal, elementary education, secondary 
school, technological, umversity and training 
of teachers, and special inquiries and reports. 
Scotland and Ireland have separate depart- 
ments for education, but arc represented by 
the state secretanes for the respective countries. 

France — During the Revolution several 
experiments were made in estabhshing a central 
authonty for education From 1795 to 1808 
there was a Direcieur GSrdral de V Instruction 
pubhque in the Minist^re de VInUneur ; this 
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arrangement was continued under Napoleon, 
the director bearing the name of Grand-Maitre 
In 1815 a Commission dc V Instruction puhbqac 
was established and continued until 1820, when 
it became the Conseil toyal de Vlnst) action In 
1822 the position of Grand-Maitre was r(‘stoied, 
and in 1824 education was placed under the 
charge of the Minister c dcs A [fanes ecclesias- 
tiques et de VInstruction pablique, kom which 
it was separated in 1828, wlieii a Ministei oi 
State for Education was ajipoiiited {Mintstcie 
dc f Instruction pablique) To this ministiy 
there was added in 1870 the departiiK'nl of 
fine arts {f)6partement dcs Bcaux-Aits) The 
ministiy was reorganized in 1884 Theie are 
thirty l)ureaus under the control of the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, of which s(‘\(‘nteen 
have charge of educational alTaiis (cabimd of 
the minister, one bureau, highei education, 
five buK'aiis, secondaiy (‘ducation, liv(' buieaus, 
primary education, live bui(‘aus, and accounts, 
0 Ti(‘ buieau) Each of the educational bui(‘aus 
IS under a diK'ctoi who is a ])rof(‘ssional exjxut 

Umted States — llei(' there is no iniiustiv 
of education Th(‘re is no f(‘(leial authoiilx 
ov(‘r (‘ducation A bureau of educalion undcM 
th(‘ control of a commissioner ol (‘ducation was 
(‘stabhshed in 1867 in the l)(‘})ai tnH‘nt ol tin' 
Interioi It has s(‘V('ial times b(‘en pM)])os(‘d 
to establish a s(‘paiate departnu'nt of (‘dina- 
tion under a state s(‘(‘tetaiy, but it s('(‘ms nn- 
proliabh' that this plan will ever be cairi(‘d out 

Eoi the eential authontv m othei coimtii(‘s 
se(‘ the s(‘paiate national systems, e q , Austuix, 

J0dTT(.’\TI()\ i\ 
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MINNESOTA, STATE OF - IiiM oigan- 
ized as a s(‘j)arate teiritory in 1841), and ad- 
mitted to th(' Union as the thirty-s(‘eond state 
m 1858 It is located in the North ( Vntial 
Diyision, and has a land aM*a of 80,858 s(juai(‘ 
miles In size it is one third larg(‘r than all 
New England, about oik' half as huge as Gah- 
fornia, and about the size of England, AVal(‘s, 
and Scotland combined For adimmstiatn e 
purpos(‘s the state is diyided into eight y-six 
counties, and these in tuin into citu's, toxxns, 
and school distiicts In 1010 Aliniu'sota had 
a total population oi 2,075,708, and a densitx 
of population of 25 7 ])er s(iuare mile 

Educational History — The first school foi 
whit(‘ children in Miniu'sota was establish(‘d at 
the present site of St Paul in 1847, two yeais 
before the organization of the teiritory, and 
when it was first organized in 1849 there 
were but three settlements in the terntoiy 
at St. Paul, St. Anthony, and Stillwater Th(‘ 
first territorial legislature in 1849 enact ('d tin* 
first school law This proyided for the appoint- 
ment of a Territorial Huperintendenl of Public 
Instruction, to be appointed by th(‘ Goxcinoi 
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for two-year terms, and at a salary of $100 per 
year, constituted each township haying fiyc 
families a school district, with a clerk and three 
trustees, but peiniitt(‘d the dnision into school 
di.stricts if the township had ten or more fami- 
lies, and leyied a county school tax of two and 
one half mills, to which was to be added all 
money d('nyed fioin liquor licenses and fin(‘8 
for criminal offenses The tiustees had the 
power to (‘xamine and hire teach(‘rs This 
law remained almost unchanged until 1800 
The first repoit of the Supennteiident of Public 
In.struction, foi the yeai 1851, reports but 
(‘ight districts and thiee schoolhousi's in Ram- 
sey County, and foiii districts and one school- 
house in Washington County, and an enroll- 
ment of but 250 pupils in the state In 1851 
th(‘ legislature established the Uniyersity of 
Minn(‘sota, though the institution was not 
()pen(‘d to stud(‘nts until 1808, the interyal 
b(‘ing sp(‘nl laig(‘ly in electing a building and 
in struggling with (l(‘bts in an effort to saye 
th(‘ university’s land endowiinrit In 1853 
higlnr* or giainmar school classes weie oigan- 
i/(‘(l, and in 1854 a thi(‘e months’ teini of school 
x\as napiiied In 1855 the office of T(‘iritorial 
Supeiintendent of Public Instiuction w'as 
abohslu'd, and no such official exist (‘d again 
und(‘i the terntoiial form of goycinment 

In 1858 Minnesota was admitted to th(‘ 
I nion Tlie constitution formed at that tim(‘ 
made it the duty of the legislatuie to establish 
a general and uniloiin syst(‘m of jniblic schools, 
to pi (nude foi the sale ol the school lands, the 
saRguaiding of th(‘ ])iincipal, and the distribu- 
tion of the incoin(‘ fioin the fund to the town- 
shi])s, on a census basis, piovided foi geneial 
taxation for (‘ducation, and conhrmed the 
Unnersitv of Minnesota in its establishment 
and privileges This section has remained 
])iaclically unchanged ev(‘i since An agricul- 
tuial (‘(jllege was founded, by law, the sanu' 
v(*ai, but in 1868 it was consolidated with th(‘ 
St at (‘ unneisitA The first state normal 
school, also, was established in 1858, and 
o})en(‘d in 18()() at Winona In 1868 a second 
state noimal school was opened at Mankato, 
and in 1869 a thud at St Cloud In 1860 the 
city of Ht Anthony was authorized to establish 
a high school, town superintendents of schools 
XV (‘H' ordeied to b(' appointed to examine and 
lic(‘nse t('achers, and the chancelloi of the 
State university was made cx officio State 
Siqieiintendent of Public Instiuction In 
1862 the town of Winona was permitted to 
(‘ffect a se])aiat(‘ organization undei a board 
of education, a county examiner, appointed 
by the county commissioners, superseded the 
town superintendent, and the Secretary of 
State became ci offcio State Superintendent. 
In 1864 the appointment of a county superin- 
tendent of schools was authorized, if the 
counties so desired, in 1869 the appointment 
of such an official was reiiiiired in all established 
counties, and in 1877 the office was made 
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elective and required of all counties In 1867 
the Governor was authorized to appoint a 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, a plan 
that has been followed ever since The stat(’ 
first began to care for the blind, deaf, and 
dumb in 1863, establishing three institutions 
for such defectives at Faribault, school dis- 
tnet bonds weie authorized first in 1866, state 
teachers’ institutes wert' aid(‘d first in 1867 
and stat(‘ t(‘acheis’ certificates were authoiized 
first in 1868 In 1875 an iinpoitant change 
was niad(‘ in the method of distributing th(' 
income from the state S(‘hool fund by ])iovi(ling 
foi a forty-day enrollment basis, inst(*a(l of a 
cmisus basis, and this was also madi' t,o appiv to 
the distribution of the state onc'-niill tax for 
schools, first authorized in 1887 In 1877 the 
constitution was amended to jiiohibit aid to 
sectarian education In 1878 the state high 
school law was enacted, the policy of state 
subsidies for lugh schools begun, and a State 
Inspectoi of high schools appointed The 
policy, liegun here, lias recenlly been extended 
to many forms of extra-educational efioit In 
1878 women were permitted to vote at school 
elecitions In 1885 state aid for school hbrain‘S 
was granted, a state school foi dependent and 
neglected children establishi'd, the Minnesota 
stat(‘ reading circle organized, and a compulsory 
education law (macted leipiiiiiig twelve weeks’ 
attcuidance of all children eight to sixti'cn years 
of age In 1899 this law was amended so as 
to co^er th(' whole time the schools weie in 
session, in 1907 th(‘ child laboi law was i(‘- 
enact(‘(l and made into a good law, and in 1911 
the (‘xcuse of poverty for non-attendan(‘e was 
withdrawn In 1901 the eonsohdalion of 
schools and the transpoitation of pupils was 
authoiiz<‘d, in 1905 county rural school com- 
missioners wei(‘ authorized to redistrict the 
counties, and to locate consolidat(‘d schools, 
and in 1909 rural schools were jrermittral to 
vot(‘ to unite with a central town school loi 
instruction in manual tiaimng, domestic 
science, and agriculture', and to put tln'inselves 
und<‘r th(‘ suiiervision of the superintendent 
of the central town school In 1911 state 
subsidies were granted for consolidation, state 
aid was granted for the election of a consoli- 
dat('d school building, and an Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction was a])pointed 
to help forward th(‘ consolidation of schools 
biflorts w(‘re also made in 1911 to secure the 
creation of a State Board of Education A 
constitutional amendment also was submitted 
in 1911, foi the second time, to permit of the 
im])osing of jir’ofessional starrdards for the 
ofhc(‘ of county superintt*ndent of schools 
Present School System — At the head of 
th(‘ j)res(‘nt state school system is a State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, appointed by 
the Governor, with the consent of the senate, 
for two-year terms H(' receives a salary of 
$3000 and tr’aveling expemses, and appoints 
a deputy super rnteiuh'nt at $1800 Tie has 


general oversight of the public schools of the 
state, meets with the county school superin- 
tendents and advises with them, makes pro- 
vision for the county teachers’ institutes, and 
apportions the State Institute Fund, provides 
for examinations for teachers’ certificates in 
the different counties at times uniform through- 
out the state, holds examinations for profes- 
sional state certificates, may grant permits 
to teach, and special c(*i’tificates in certain 
cases, apportions the state* school fund, and 
giants some of the subsidies for (‘xtra educa- 
tional undertakings, and makes an annual 
report to the Governor He is also a member, 
ei officio, of the State High School Board, the 
State Normal School Board, and the Board of 
Regents of the state* university The Attor- 
ney-General is the eifficial adviser erf the State 
Superintendent, and his opimems have the 
force of law until overruled by a court 

Ferr each county there is a county supciin- 
te'uele'nt of schoerls, electeel by the people ferr 
twe>year terms The* salary of the office is 
fixeel by the county eemimissioneis If there 
are over 125 teachers in the county, a deputy 
may be ap])ointed It is the duty ol the su- 
])erintendent to visit (*a( li school in his count v 
at least oner* each term, to organize and con- 
duct teachers’ institub's, to advise teachers 
and school boards as to the best methods of 
instruction and as to ])lans for buildings and 
ventilation, to ker*]) all recoi’ds, and filr* all 
official pajiers, to call a meeting (*ach year of 
tin* district school officers, for tin* ])urpos(* of 
instruction on tln'ir work and duties, to hold 
(‘xaminatioiis for teachers on dates d(‘signated 
by the State Superintendent, and to r(*\ok(‘ 
tin* c(*itificat(‘s issued for eausr*, and to make 
an annual K'port to tin* State Superintendent 
The organized territory within each count \ 
is diMd(*(i into common, ind(‘pendent, and 
special school districts Th(*se may be consoli- 
dated or divided, by ])('tition and election For 
unorganized territory, a county board of edu- 
cation, consisting of the chairman of the board 
of county commissioners, the county superin- 
tendent of schools, and the county treasurer, 
looks aftt*r the educational needs of tlu* children, 
and l(*vies a tax to ])rovide insti'uction lor them 
The county commissioners may, and on p(*ti- 
tion of 25 per cent of the iTSideiits must, ap- 
point a lui’al school commission of seven, om* 
of whom IS th(* county sujrermtendent, to rx*- 
district th(* countv and form consolidated dis- 
tricts and farm schools The plan and ina]) 
ar(‘ published and submitted to a vote of the 
peo])l(* for apjrioval The annual school meet- 
ing is held 111 July, special meetings may be 
called, and women may vote at such and hold 
school offices Such meetings may elect 
officers; select sites, build and move build- 
ings, vote money for maintenance, and pro- 
vide free textbooks On request of five pc'i- 
sons, th(* question of fr*t*(* t(*xtbooks must lx* 
voted on About 90 p(*r c(*nt of the* districts 
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])rovide free toxthooks, th(' rnnaiiidoi selling 
them to the pupils at cost (k)nimon school 
districts have a chairman, treasurei, and 
clerk, elected as such, and mdepcndc'iil dis- 
tncts have a board ol ai\ dn odors, who mav 
(unploy a superintendent ol schools Tin* 
boards of both forms of distiicts hav(‘ ])ow(‘i 
to purchase and sell equipment, haise class- 
rooms; employ and dismiss ti'aclnas, ])iovid(‘ 
lr(‘(‘ textbooks, or sell them at cost to pupils, 
j)i escribe rules and regulations for the schools, 
(l(‘termine the textbooks and courses ol studv, 
admit nonresident pupils, establish and dis- 
continue such j>:radcs ol schools as ai(‘ thouji;ht 
b(‘st, provide transportation loi ])upils living 
more than half a mile from school, contract 
with adjoining distiicts for tlu* instruction ol 
])upils, and independent districts mav estab- 
lish kindergartens and evening schools In 
common scliool distiicts the board submits an 
(‘stimate of hnancial iiecals to the annual meet- 
ing for a])pioval, but in indepiMident districts 
the board detei mines and levies th(‘ tax 
(derks and treasuims mav be paid a small 
Mim for their services, and members are })aid 
a per them and mileage to attend the annual 
countv school board convention, called bv the 
(ountv superintendent The exclusion or 
segK'gation of pupils on account of race, color, 
social ])osition, or nationality is forbidden 
Vll public schools must b(‘ free, and taught m 
!h(' English language, though one hour per dav 
in foi’cign languages is allowed The schools 
.ii(‘ divided into the following grad(‘s, or 
groups — 

(I) High sclioolh nino nionths’ term, tonchors, enurso. 
and (‘quiiaiieiit iippioxed 

(Jj Clradcd schonlH niiio months’ term, four teachers, 
piincipiil must l)e a noriiud school graduate, or 
must hold a state profeaHioiiul license 
(1) Semi-giaded schools c'lght months’ term, two 
teachers, prmeijml must hold a hrst or second- 
grade certificate 

(4) ( 'onsolidated I ural Hc hools — 

(,4) cightcH'ii or more sections of land, eight months’ 
tc*rm, four rooms, principal able* to teach 
agriculture 

{B) eighteen or more sections, eight months’ tcTin, 
three rooms, principal same' 

( C) twelve to eighteen sec tioiis , eight inonths’ tc^rm , 
two rooms, pnncipal same 
(.5) Common schools — 

(A) eight months’ term, teacher first-grade ecTtifi- 

cate 

(B) eight months’ term teac4ier second-grade cer- 

tificate 

(C) seven months’ term, tcau her second-grade cc*?- 

tifieate 

(D) shorter schools and lower grade eeitihcatc' 

School Support — The state* uiiginallv re- 
ceived 2,969,990 acres ol land in the sixteenth 
and thirty-sixth section grants, about two 
thirds of which have been sold The perma- 
nent state school fund is now about $20, 000, 000, 
and IS increasing nearly one milhoti dollars a 
year from sales of land and timbcT, mineral 
leases, and iron royalties The state one-mill 
tax for schools produces over $6,000,000, mak- 
ing a total state fund of about. $8,000,000 for 


apportionment Tins is about, 20 jici cent 
of the cost of th(‘ school system Tin* income 
on this hind, logcthci with the state one-mili 
tax, produce's a fund of ovi'i $2,000,000 a yeai, 
which IS apportiont'd to the counties and dis- 
tricts on th(‘ basis of a toity days’ (‘nrollment 
in the schools The amount icccivcd in (‘ach 
countv Irom fine's, strays, a ml liquoi licenses 
IS adeleei tei the lund, be'foio appoitieined te) the 
ehstnets This tunel can he used onlv foi 
te'achers’ wages, and all ehstnets must laise 
an equal amount by local taxatiem The* local 
taxation consists of a oiu'-mill cemnty tax, but 
given back to the ehstnets paving it, and local 
district taxes in adehtion, as votcel Tlu'se 
hittei may reach hftee'ii mills feir maintenance, 
and ten mills tor buildings in commem eiistncts, 
up to eught mills for buildings in indo])e‘ndent 
ehstnets, up to nine mills for all puijioscs in 
ehstnets of 20,000 to 50,000, and up to enght 
mills lor all purposes in distne'ls e)f ovei 50,000 
In addition to the regular state' tunel anel tax 
Minnesota has gone furthei jicrhaps than any 
either state in the matte'i eil special grants anel 
subsidies teir special anel de'siiable e'ducatiemal 
e'tforts . A list ol these' grants, as thev woie 
made for the bicnmum ol 1911 and 1912, will 
show their nature anel e'xtenl — 


* ■ " ■ 


1 

AiM'ROVHIA- 

SOHOOli 

GncNTs ' 

Tiovh, 1911 



VM> 1912 

llogular High Schools 

$1750 1 


1 wo year High S( hools ’ 


$i20,700 

Normal Training Coursi in 

1 


Agnculturiil Higli S( hools ' T p 



to 

$2">00 1 

210,000 

fJraded Schools 

IStiOO 

13J,6(K) 

Scnii-gr.ulcd Schools 

-SJOO 

100,958 

Industrial Com hi h in high oi 



graded Hchools * 

HJIOOO] * ' 


Rural Schools-' uniting for Mam- 


1 25,000 

tenance 

'Ji200 i ; 


(’onsolidated Rural Schools ’ — 

$7.10. $10(K) j 

1 



or $1 ">00 



CoiiHolidatcd Jiural ScIiooIh - — 



1 nn {\f\c\ 

New builchngH 

Up to $1 100 

' 1 


Rural S< hools abamlonc'd and 




pupils transported ^ 

1 $1 10 ; 



Grants to Common Schools 

$50, $100, 



$150 

910,617 

Schools in unorganized tern- 



tore 


100,000 

Public School T/ibrancs 

$10. $20 

r>,ooo 

Public Schools on Indian Reser- 



vations 


1 l,tM)0 

Five cents an acre for state 



land m districts Fp to 

$210 

10,000 

Wc'bstcr’s Dictionaries for 



sc hools 

$7 

4,S00 

Teachers' Institutes in thi coun- 



ties 


27,000 

'I'otal Specihc Grants for 




Ri(*nniuni 


$2,192,675^ 



„ 





•Added in 190M Vdded in 1911 


The total cost eif the public school system for 
maiiitenanee only was about $10,000,000 in 
1910 

Educational Conditions — Educational con- 
ehtions in Minnesota are very good, for a state 
HO sjiarsely settled The state is richly agri- 
cultural, with a thrifty agricultural people. 
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59 per eent of the total p()])ulation live in 
country districts, and 25 pei cent in the two 
cities of St Paul and Minneapolis. In the 
whole state are only 165 cities and towns with 
schools of four or more teachers, while among 
the rural schools of the state 258 enrolled less 
than 10 pupils, and 1860 less than twenty 
53 per cent of the total population is male, 
less than on(‘ third of 1 per eent aie of the 
colored race, and 73 per c(‘nt are native bom 
The illiteracy is low, being about 4 ])er eent m 
1910 The foreign born are largely Norwegians, 
Swedes, English and (Canadians, and (Jernians 
Marked educational progn'ss has betai made 
during th(‘ past decade, particularly along th(‘ 
lines of lengthening the t(‘rm, eliminating 
the untrained and weak teacher, the consolida- 
tion of schools, and the introduction of agii- 
cultural and industrial instruction The state 
has good schoolhouses, 85 per cent of the dis- 
tricts have school libraries, and the schools 
have good eipiipment A State library Boaid, 
consisting of the State Superintendent and the 
presidents of the five state normal schools, 
publishes lists of books, arranges contiact 
prices, and apportions state aid to tjie dis- 
tricts of Ji^2() the first year, and $10 tliereaftei, 
provided the district raises at least as much 
About 100,000 volumes are added to the 
libraiH'S each year The inspection earned 
on bv the different state inspectois has had 
a marked influence for good on tlie schools 
The state has a good compulsory (‘ducat ion 
law, children from eight to (‘ighb^en being 
K'quired to go to school all the time the schools 
are in session, unless excused for ceitain specific 
Hiasons In 1911 the excuse of ])oveity was 
withdrawn Any board may ap])oint a truant 
offic(*r, maintain a truant school for pupils 
from eight to sixteen, and may secuie com- 
mitment of incorrigibh's to tlie state* tiaining 
school No child under fourteen can be em- 
ployed in any factory, and not at all during 
school time Children over fourU‘en must 
have labor certificates The state labor de- 
partment IS charged with the enforcenu'nt of 
the child labor laws Since 1909 all deaf and 
dumb, (Ught to twenty, must attend the state 
school, unless provided for in cities or excused 
tor certain statutory reasons The school term 
in all the larger schools is from eight to ten 
months, and averages seven and a quaiter 
months for the state as a whole 

Teachers and Training — The state em- 
ployed 15,157 teachers in 1911 Of thes(‘ 12 
per cent were men, 45 per cent were high school 
graduates, 26 per cent w(‘ie normal school 
graduates, and 9 per cent were college gradu- 
ates. The state aid for schools employing 
teachers with first or second-grade certificates 
has done much to eliminate the thud-grade 
certificate, only about 7 per cent of the teachers 
holding such In addition to the five large 
state normal schools at Winona, Mankato, 
8t Cloud, Duluth, and Moorhead, many high 


schools offer one year of professional training, 
following three years of high school work, and 
the gra(iuat(‘s oi such a course receive a one- 
year second-grade certificate The State Su- 
perintendent issues first-grade professional 
certificates to permanent teachers, on examina- 
tion or credentials, and second-grade profes- 
sional certificates on examination. County 
superintendents issue first and second-grade 
c(‘rtificates on examinations oi ciedentials, 
and third-giad(‘ certificates on examination, 
only when necessary, and these are limited to 
paiticular districts and valid for but^ one year 
The examination subp'cts are graded, and form 
a continuous senes, each examination involving 
new subjects and broader preparation Cradu- 
at(\s of the state university, who have taken 
the pedagogical course, and graduates of the 
normal schools, are gi'anted fii’st-grade certifi- 
cates Citi(\s of over 50,000 inhabitants 
(Minneapolis, St Paul) may examine their own 
teachers Two examinations are held each 
y(‘ar , all expenses for such are paid by the state 
oi county, and no fees are charged teacheis 
admitted to them A teachers’ institute of 
four days is recjuired in each county each year 
Summer si'ssions of foui to six weeks are held 
in (‘ach of the stat(‘ normal schools 

Secondary Education — Secondary educa- 
tion in the state is well or*ganized, and the 
number ol liigh schools in the state is increas- 
ing very rajiidly In 1895 there were 86, 
1900, 115, 1905, 174; and in 1910, 210, with 
over 21,000 jiupils (‘moiled Theie is a State 
High School Board, comjrosed of the State 
Superintendent, tin* president of the state 
university, the prc'sident of the board of noi- 
mal school directors, ex officio, the principal 
of one high school, and one other, appointed 
by the (loA^einoi This boaid looks after tin* 
high scliools and the graded schools of the state*, 
and has power to pu'sciibe rules and regula- 
tions foi couises of study, examinations, and 
conditions for receiving state aid. To n'pre- 
s(*nt th(*m, and to act as th(*ir agent, they ap- 
])oint a high school inHp(*ctor to visit the high 
schools and a graded school inspector to visit 
the giaded schools each year, and they may ask 
county superintendents to visit and report 
to them The provision for aid and inspec- 
tion for giaded schools (nine months, four 
d(‘partments) is a merit orious feature of the 
Minnesota state school system The agricul- 
tural high schools, ten of which were authorized 
in 1909, are another m(*ritorious feature In 
1911 the number authorized was increased 
to thirty In 1911 state aid to two-year high 
schools, and to high schools offering instruc- 
tion m agriculture and either manual training 
or home economics, was also authorized 

Higher and Special Education — The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (qv), at Minneapolis, 
a large, important, and rapidly growing insti- 
tution, opened in 1868, is the culmination of the 
public school system of the state. The state 
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alno inaintains, under the direction and con- 
trol of the University Regents, state schools 
01 agnculture at Crookstown and Morris a 
sub-agricultural station at Grand Rapids, and 
an agricultural high school at the university 
(bee Agricultural High Schools ) In addi- 
tion to these institutions, the following colleges 
offer higher instruction • — 


Inhtitution 

LorATION 

Op’d 

Control 

For 

Hamline Univer- 





St John's Univer- 

St Paul 

1854 

ME 

Both sexes 

8lt\ 

(iuatuvus Adol- 

Collegeville 

1857 

RC 

Men 

phus College 

St Peter 

1862 

Luth 

Both sexes 

Carleton College 
Augsburg Semi- 

Northhold 

1807 

Nonseot 

Both sexes 
Men 

na r\ 

St Olaf College 

MinneapoliH 

1800 

Luth 

Both sexes 

Northfield 

1874 

Luth 

\-lbert Lea Col- 




lege* 

Albert Lea 

1884 

T^resby 

W^omen 

Maoaloflter 

Parker 

St Paul 

1885 

Prewbv 

Both sexes 

Winnebago 

1888 

Free Bap 

Both sexes 


The state also maintains a numbei of insti- 
tutions for th(‘ training of defectives '^rh(‘S(‘ 
an' the State Tunning School for Hoys 
and (iiiLs (reformatory), at Rod Wing, the 
State Reformatoiy at St. Cdoud, the Minne- 
sota School foi the Blind, at Faribault, the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, at- Faniiault , 
and the Minnesota School for Feeble-Minded and 
Colony for Epileptics, at Faiibault E P (’ 
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MINNESOTA, UNIVERSITY OF, MIN- 
NEAPOLIS AND ST PAUL, MINN — 

A coeducational institution establislnal in 
1851. A preparatory school was conducted 
until the financial panic of 1857 Aftei a 
period of difficulties, a reorganization was 
effected in 1868, and collegiate instruction was 
begun in 1869 under President Folwell The 
university was given lands for the siipjiort 
of a college of agriculture, and was em- 
powered to organize other colleges and schools. 
President Folwell fostered practical agricul- 
tural education, organized the geological and 
natural history survey (1872) in organic con- 
nection with the university, and secured the 
establishment in 1878 of high schools receiving 
state aid in consideration of their preparing 
students for the university The university 
thus became actually as well as nominally the 
head of the state system of education Under 
the administration of President (^yrus Northrop 
(1884-1911) the following colleges and schools 
were organized: engineering and mechanic 


arts in 1885, medicine and suigcrv, homeo- 
pathic medicine (discontinued in 1909) 
dentistry and law in 1888, mines in 1889, phar- 
macy in 1892, analytical and applied chemistry 
in 1903, graduate school and college of educa- 
tion in 1905, for(‘stry and training school for 
nurses in 1909 The work in agriculture has 
developed until it includes a college, school, 
short courses for fanners and teachers, an ex- 
Iieriment station at the university, and three 
schools of agriculture and two expeiiment 
stations at other points in the state The 
college of forestry has extensive forest lands 
near Lake Itasca for practical work In 191] 
Dr George Edgar Vincent succeeded Dr 
Northrop as president of the university 

Prior to 1884 more than S300,000 had been 
invested in farms, campus, buildings, and cquii)- 
ment By the year 1906 this had increased 
to nearly $2,000,000, and by 1911 to about 
$6,000,000 The university has received fioin 
private benefactions about $550,000 Since 
1907 the campus has been increased fiom about 
53 acres to about 120 acres at an expense of 
$841,000, and the sums made available by 
legislative appropriation for the years 1908 to 
1913 for the purpose of new buildings, equip- 
ment, and other permanent improvements 
amount to over $4,000,000 The univ(‘rsitv 
IS suppoited by funds received from the fedeial 
government, by legislative appropriations and 
the proceeds of a 23 mill tax from the state, by 
interest on invested proceeds of land sales, 
and by students’ fees The annual budget for 
current expenses for the year 1911-1912 shows 
a total income of $1,410,000 The university 
stilly retains a large part of the lands granted 
for its support, and much of this land contains 
valuable ore deposits The endowment ulti- 
mately to be derived fiom these ore lands can 
scaicely be estimated at present — ceitainly 
several millions of dollars The univeisity 
occupies twenty-five buildings on the* univer- 
sity campus, twentv-nine buildings at the 
university farm, and thirty-three buildings at 
the other agricultairal schools and experiment 
stations There are under construction six 
buildings on the university campus and ten 
buildings at the college and schools of agricul- 
ture 

There is required for admission to the col- 
leges of science, literature and arts, agriculture, 
engineering, dentistry, mines, pharmacy, chem- 
istry, forestry, and nurses’ training school, a 
four years’ high school course (fifteen units), 
including certain specified subjects The col- 
leges of medicine,, law, and education require 
two years of college work for entrance. 

The length of the courses of study in the 
several colleges is as follows* education, two 
years; dentistry, law, and nurses’ training school, 
three years; science, literature and aits, agri- 
culture, chemistry, forestry, mines, and phar- 
niaey, four years; medicine and engineering, 
five years The college of medicine requires 
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one year of satisfactory service as hospital 
interne before granting the M D. degree The 
usual degrees for undergraduate and graduate 
work are conferred by the university 

The enrollment of students of collegiate 
grade in 1911-1912 was 4073, of whom 311 
were in the summer school Students in agri- 
cultural schools, 1322, of whom 1S6 were at 
Crookston and Morris Correspondence and 
extension courses, 306 Total enrollment, 5701 
The faculties at Minneapolis and St Paul 
consist of 418 professors and instructors and 
104 assistants, at Crookston and Morns, 22 
instructors, total, 544 members J B J 

MINSHEU, JOHN — A teacher of lan- 
guages and writer of a polyglot dictionary in 1617 
He edited and enlarged R Percy valhs Dic- 
tionary in Spanish and English in 1599 (and 
1623), and augmented Percy vall’s Spanish 
Grammar in 1599 Ills polvglot dictionaiy is 
entitled *Hyc/xa)i/ th ra? P/Voioro-a?, id csi, Duclor 
in Linguas The Guide into Tongues Origi- 
nally there were eh'ven languages English, 
Welsh, Low Dutch, High Dutch, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew These are given together foi the 
sake of comparison In his address to the 
leader he enumerated the various gentlemen 
who had assisted him in und('rtaking his great 
work, and prefixed to the Dictionary a catalogue 
of subscribers for the volume, hc'aded by the 
King (James I), the (Jueen, and the Prince — 
the first install (!e of a book containing such a 
list Published in the year following Shake- 
speare’s death, it is of special value as containing 
the most representative names of book-buyers 
in England F. W. 

Reference — • 

Dictionary of National Biography. 


the revolutionary period His works were pub- 
lished in nine volumes (CEiwres^ Paris, 1825- 
1827) F. E. F 
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MSrnoires de Mirabeau Merits par lui-mime, par son Phre, 
son Oncle, et son Fils adoptif Introd by Victor 
Hugo (Brussels, 1834-1^36 ) 

Warwk’k, C F Mirabeau and the French Resolution. 
(Philadelphia, 1905 ) 

WiLLERT, P F Mirabeau (London, 1898 ) 

MIRROR WRITING — Writing which 
would appear like normal writing if seen in a 
mirror Such writing as this very frequently 
appears in abnormal cases It is readily pro- 
duced by a normal individual by taking a pen- 
cil in his left hand, and moving this hand freely 
without special effort to control the direction 
of its movements while he writes with the 
right hand. CeHain persons when hypnotized 
produce mirror writing with the right hand 
The whole matter is of importance to the 
teacher because certain children exhibit a tend- 
ency to produce mirror writing in the early 
years of their training Such a tendency of 
the 3 mung child may be due to the fact that 
a child IS extremely left-handed When he 
IS foiced to write with his right hand, he 
sometimes inverts the order of the move- 
ments as a normal individual inverts these 
movements in the experiment of tracing with 
his left hand The teacher will very frequently 
regard a child as utterly incompetent to form 
Ictteis because the regular form of the move- 
ments is overlooked on account of their in- 
verted character, where such cases arise, it is 
usually best to make some concession to the 
left-handed character of the child’s organiza- 
tion C H J. 

See Ambidexterity, Writing 


MIQUELON — Sec French Colonies, 
Education in 

MIRABEAU, GABRIEL HONORE RI- 
QUETI, COMTE DE (1749-1790) —French 
author, orator, and statesman His chief 
interest in the field of education is indicated 
by four speeches published posthumously by 
his friend Cabanis under the title Travail sur 
V Education publique trouri dans les Papiers 
de Mirabeau VairU (Pans, 1791) In one of 
these he advocated the abolition of the three 
French academies (later done by the Conven- 
tion, 1793), to be replaced by a single national 
academy A rather elaborately worked out 
plan of educational organization recognized 
the following as essential factors in the scheme. 
(1) academies {i e learned societies); (2) col- 
leges and public schools, (3) medical schools, 
(4) the theater; (5) museums, botanical gai- 
dens, and public libraries This never got 
beyond the stage of a “ proposed ” bill, but it. 
merits note among the educational activities of 


MISSIONS, THE EDUCATIONAL AS- 
PECT OF MODERN — Modern missions be- 
gan with the last century The charters of the 
missionary societies organized at that time 
and for fifty years afterward contained little 
or no allusion to educational work The pui- 
posc of the missionary endeavor was set forth 
in the general statement, “ to preach the Gos- 
pel to the heathen nations ” An occasional 
charter refers to the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the languages of the East as indicat- 
ing a part of the work the missionary society 
was set to accomplish, but in none of these 
earlier charters was there revealed any purpose 
to plant systems of education in the East. It 
IS equally apparent that when the earlier 
missionaries reached their widely separate 
fields they quickly saw the necessity of be- 
ginning some kind of educational operations, 
and schools of low grade were among the first 
reported results of missionary labor. The fact 
that this method of approach was adopted by 
practically all of the earlier missionaries indi- 
cates a general practical need for educational 
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work as a foundation foi tho missionary enter- 
prise As in most instances the early schools 
established by the missionanes were the only 
educational institutions in the country, they 
were naturally of the most piimitive grade* 
In reporting the schools thus started, emphasis 
was laid by the missionaries, not upon their 
educational value, but upon the ajiproaeh to 
the people that the schools afforded, and also 
upon the fact that through these schools 
natives were being trained to become mission- 
aries’ helpers 

It is not within the province of this article 
to record the development of the mission school, 
but it should be recognized tliat as a natural 
and inevitable result the grade of mission 
schools was lifted until there were developed 
spf'cial forms of education, as minister lal train- 
ing for selected young men and a more general 
line of education with cmphasi?5 upon languages, 
history, geography, and mathematics, for the 
prepaiation of teachers It was inevitable, 
however, that the school should experience 
a larger degree of development, esjiecially in 
countries like India and Turkey, where there 
was a strong desire on the part of the people 
for a higher education for tlieir children 

Another stimulus to th(* development of the 
(‘ducational work of missions was the fact that 
so many of the missionaries had received col- 
lege education and W(‘re naturally appreciative 
of the value of such a discipline in the new 
society which they were endeavoring to es- 
tablish throughout the mission helds These 
saw the necessity of thoroughly educated 
men and women to hold iiositions of leader- 
ship, not only in what are called the learned 
professions, but in all departments of Irusiness 
At the same time the mission plan involved the 
development of the Christian Church as an 
institution developed within the East, with 
Eastern funds and under Eastern leadership, 
itself aggressively extending Chiristianity in 
the country in which it was established It 
required no argument for these men and women, 
themselves the product of the highest educa- 
tion given in England and America, to realize 
that such an Eastern Church must have as 
its leaders men and women of the broadest in- 
tellectual training This fact was emphasized 
when attention was called to the defective 
educational systems alreadv existing in China, 
India, Japan, and other countries, which, al- 
though inadequate to prejiare men for modern 
life, nevertheless possessed great disciplinary 
values It was evident that if the Church 
of Christ, which the missionaries were attemjit- 
ing to develop throughout the East, was ever 
to become a recognized force and assume a 
place of leadership, it must be through the wide 
dissemination, among the Christians at least, 
of general education, including even that of 
collegiate grade and rank 

Another important factor in the develoj)- 
ment of missionary education, particularly 


that carried on by missionaries from England 
and America, was the introduction of the study 
of English In most of these countries at the 
beginning of the last century there was no 
educational literatuie, and it could hardly be 
expected that the missionanes would ever be 
able to produce a modern scientific literature 
in the vernaculars of the various countiies 
where they were carrying on work sufficient 
to meet the demands of the higher educational 
institutions into which their intermediate and 
boarding and high schools were bound to 
develop They did cicate a literature for the 
primary and intermediate schools which was 
measurably adequate, but the task of doing 
the same for the colleges was practically too 
great to be undertaken 

At the same time, as the earlier missionaries 
represented for the most part the English 
speaking world, and as the countries from which 
they came were recognized by the people as 
of leading political and commercial influence, 
it was but natural that there would be a general 
desire on the part of the young men, at least in 
mission collegiate institutions, and even in 
high schools, to study English In India a 
knowledge of the English language opened a 
career under the East India Company, and 
later under the liritish government, for any 
Indian young man, the same was true of 
Burma and Ceylon Moreover, in other coun- 
tries, not officially connected with English- 
speaking nations, there was soon developed the 
opinion that English was a modern classical 
language, the language of the gieat commercial 
nations of the world, and that tin* mastery of 
that tongue would be of financial as well as 
intellectual value to their voung men 

From 1855 to 1(875 there was a reaction on 
the part of some missionary societies against 
higher educational wmrk in mission institu- 
tions, and especially against the teaching of 
the natives through the medium of Western 
languages This department of mission effort 
had not made the same progress m German 
and Scandinavian societies that had been made 
by English-speaking societies. There was at 
that time much discussion among the home 
societies and their constituency as to the place 
of highei education in missionary work While 
in not a few instances the decision in the coun- 
cils of the home societies was against the further 
development of higher educational work on 
the mission field, under the direction of the 
missionaries this work was gradually and per- 
sistently enlarged, until during the last quarter 
of that century, mission boarding and high 
schools in no small number began to assume 
the rank and do the work of collegiate institu- 
tions It should be stated that in the meantime 
the conservative constituency at home began to 
realize the place that education must take in 
the planting of permanent Christian institutions 
in the East, and opiiosition lapidly diminished 
until it has now practically disappeared. 
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Among the Roman Catholics quite another 
set of problems presented themselves Their 
schools were not as democratic and general 
as those of the Protestants, but were regarded 
more as church schools, and were maintained 
within and for the Church 
The Aim of Mission Schools. — In creating 
a system of education in the mission field 
the endeavor has been made from the be- 
ginning so to develop the work that it shall 
belong to the country and not have the ap- 
pearance of being a foreign educalional sys- 
tem imposed upon the country The teachers 
111 most piimary schools, apart from the heads 
of kind("rgartens, are natives The same is 
practically true in the boaiding and high 
Hcliools, except that occasionally the head of 
the scdiool, for the present at least, is a mission- 
ary. It IS not expected, however, that the 
foreigner will hold permanent control 

In collegiate institutions the great majoiity 
of the teachers are natives of the country In 
some of these the president is a native, with 
missionaries working under him, as in the 
Doshisha in Japan Even in the theological 
schools in mission fields, native teachers are 
employed It is probably tiue that the for- 
eigner will keep his hand upon the collegiate 
and theological institutions longer by far than 
u])on the other schools of the country; how 
long he will continue to hold dominating in- 
fluence will depend upon the rapidity with 
which the country itself develops in moral and 
educational ability and the native leaders show 
themselves capable of assunung the larger 
Christian responsibility. The general policy, 
however, of mission institutions in this respect 
has b(H‘n from the first, and still is, to develop 
native talent as rapidly as possible and to em- 
])loy that talent in the educational work 

Support of Mission Schools — Another 
phase of this work is the development of self- 
support It was eaily learned by the mission- 
aries that fre(‘ schools were practically value- 
less The Asiatic appreciates that for which 
he pays something, but is liable to look almost 
with disdain upon that which costs him nothing 
No free school can expect to coni m and the regu- 
lar attendance of its pupils There are prob- 
ably no schools in the world that come nearer 
to self-support through the tuition paid by 
pupils than do many of the mission schools of 
the East In fact, large numbers of these 
schools are wholly self-supporting, although 
still retaining their relations to the mission 
Even the collegiate institutions, in some coun- 
tries like Turkey, secure from the pupils them- 
selves 111 the form of fees or tuition from 
thiee-fourths to five sixths, or even a larger 
ratio of the cost of the conduct of the schools. 
The development of self-support has not been 
so marked in India because of the greater pov- 
erty of the class of people who make up the 
student clientdlc So long as Americans and 
Europeans remain in any appreciable num- 


ber as teachers in the mission colleges and 
universities, financial help from abroad will be 
necessary for their conduct 
The Character of Mission Schools — Mis- 
sionary education has been handicapped for 
the lack of a model or precedent, the whole 
plan of education had to be wrought out by 
the missionaries through long and protracted 
experiments in each country Each different 
country presented new problems to be met and 
solved At the same time few of the mission- 
aries had received scientific pedagogical train- 
ing Large numbers had full collegiate training, 
but with no special reference to the teaching 
piofession Many missionaries went to the 
field expecting to ('iigagc only in evangelistic 
enterprises, but soon found themselves in 
charge of a large educational work 

It IS no wonder then that the develojmient 
of the missionary educational system, if it 
could be called a system, was irregular and often 
unscientific The hindrances aheady named 
were enhanced by the fact that the man who 
was at the head of a high school, college, oi 
even universitv was seldom able to give his 
entile time and strength to that woik Recog- 
nizing also that missionary educational efforts 
from the beginning have been cui tailed foi 
the want of jiroper financial suppoil, w(‘ begin 
to realize some of the limitations unde? which 
this work has lieen develojied Theie is 
hardly a mission school to-day that is ))ro))eih 
equipped In the marked educational ad- 
vance of (ioiintries like Japan the rmsslonal^ 
schools are rapidlv l(‘ft behind The EasLnn 
governments, becoming aleit to the value of 
modern education, aie able to ajqiropriatt' 
funds for the erection of buildings and foi 
th(‘ir equipment, far sujierior to those of any 
mission plant China is making lapid progress 
in this line at the present time, and evem the 
Turkish Empire, under the new regime, is 
appropriating large sums of money foi develop- 
ing a national educational system 

Notwithstanding that mnssionary work is so 
defective in equipment and in skilled leader- 
ship, the fact remains that the mission schools 
in most of these countries have been the models 
which have demonstrated to the officials of 
the country what can be done in the line of 
modern education, while, at the same time, 
they have awakened ambition in the hearts of 
the people for education Moreover, 1 hough 
far surpassing the missionary institutions in 
equipment, in many places the government 
schools are not popular, because of inability 
to secure teachers able to command the con- 
fidence of the parents and pupils. 

Courses of Instruction. — It is impossible 
within the limits of this article to give any 
adequate conception of the courses of study 
offered in the higher collegiate missionary in- 
stitutions In each case and in every country 
the missionary college offers a curriculum that 
places it among the first educational institu- 
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tions of the land This position is held by 
nearly all of the so-called mission colleges, 
although at present in Japan the national 
universities are m advance of the missionary 
college, and it is expected that the students of 
the missionary college, to complete their couise, 
will go to the university In (‘ach countiv the 
endeavor is made to adapt the course of in- 
struction to the needs of the counti}" In no 
instance has the American oi English cuiiicu- 
lum been transported bodily to the l<kst i.ess 
emphasis is laid upon the dead language's, and 
more emphasis upon spoken tongues, especially 
English, French, and German 

The sciences, which were at first indilTcn'iitlv 
taught, arc receiving more emjiliasis as the 
East is developing Special stress is laid upon 
the history of Western nations, u[)on the 
science of government, economics, etc , all of 
which arc demanded At tire pi*esent time 
there is an unusual demand for the sciences and 
the development of technical training How 
far missionary societK's will hr* able to n'sjiond 
to this call remains to be seen To meet this 
dmnand the universities’ missions are coming 
to the front 

It should also be understood that all of the 
mission colleges put emphasis upon the train- 
ing of the stable moral charac'ter This state- 
ment applies to all of the mission schools, 
beginning with the kindergarten and primary 
school The development of char act (‘r is 
fundamental m the ideas of the missionaries 
and the societies backing them, and (‘inphasis 
upon this point is not lacking even in institu- 
tions not especially labeled as missionaiv, but 
which have grown out of the missionarv educa- 
tional system 

Th(‘ Protestant mission schools, with few 
exceptions, have no I’eligious tests for admis- 
sion or for graduation In most of th(‘ schools 
the fundamental truths of Ghi’istianit y and 
the principles that underlie it, as w(‘ll as some- 
thing of an outline of the liistorv of its develop- 
ment and the growth of the Ghristiaii ( Jiurch, 
have place in the regular instruction given 
Every pupil is left fn'c to adhere to the religion 
of his fathers, without loss of standing in the 
school and without sacrifice of any of its 
privileges. 

Female Education — Thei’e is jirobablv 
no department of missionary education which 
IS more fundamentally important than that 
dealing with the education of girls. In 
nearly every country where the missionaries 
have started schools there was not only an 
immemorial custom, but a deep-seated and 
fundamental piejudice against the advance of 
woman, and in most of these countries it was 
a matter of belief that women were incapable 
of intellectual improvement In some places 
the idea that a woman could learn to read was 
hardly to be entertained, but the still more 
advanced idea that she should be educated was 
regarded as preposterous 
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In the face ol this handicap, the mission- 
aries began in a modest way to educate girls, 
in the lace often of open and violent opposition. 
It has been a rnattci of surjiriso to the mission- 
aries themselves that this opposition has so 
completelv disaiipcarcd Girls’ schools in many 
of the mission fields are among the most 
popular of missmnarv institutions, and many 
an Oriental part'iil is paving handsomely for 
the education of his daughters While Japan 
has made nuiivclous jir ogress in adopting an 
educational svstem foi the empire, she has not 
made the same development in girls’ schools 
as 111 those foi young men, and even to-day it 
has been stated on what seems to be good 
authority that the mission collegiate institu- 
tions for young women are superior to the 
government institutions foi girls 

The girls’ schools, at first of the humblest 
character, have de\ eloped, as have the schools 
tor hoys, and have proven to the people be- 
yond any ])Ossibihty of doubt, not only that 
girls are capable of intellectual discipline and 
(iev(‘lopment, but that there is a place in Oriental 
society for the educated woman These school 
systems have dev(*loped into eolh'ges tor young 
women, some of which ha\c already gained 
international lejiutc, like the Ameiican (’ol- 
l(‘gc for Girls in Constantinople, and other 
institutions in Turkey of similar character, as 
well as colleges for girls in India, Cdiina, and 
Japan While the courses of study in these 
colleges are not vet quite up to the grade of 
coiiespondmg institutions for men, yet they do 
not lag far i)ehin(l They are all thoroughly 
ahieast of local conditions, and are preparing 
woiiH'n for positions of marked infliienee and 
leadershi}) The graduates of these schools 
have open to tliein the teaching pi-ofession, and 
1 h(‘ demand even from government institutions 
for teachers is far greater than the mission 
schools can supjilv 

As a natural n'sult of the elevation of wornan- 
liood through these schools of the East, we 
find that th(‘ young men who are graduates from 
high(*r institutions of learning are eagei to secure 
wives who have had a higher coui'se of instruc- 
tion Aliout oiH' third of all tlu' pupils in the 
mission scliools of the world ai(‘ girls and young 
woiiK'n This fact doinonstratcs the })lace 
whieli these* schools ah(‘ady hold and the influ- 
enee t hev exerl 

Classification of Schools — Departmental 
classifications of mission scliools have* been 
most unseientifie in all count n(\s, and with- 
out unifoiinity throughout the* world The 
fact that eveiy missionary society prosecut- 
ing work for any length of time in a single 
country has felt it necessary to take up some 
form of educational work is a clear indication 
that, m the judgment at least of the workers 
on the ground and the societies at home, per- 
manent missionary institutions cannot be es- 
tablished in any countiy without their being 
embodied m some form of general education 
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The first educational work undertaken by the 
missionaries was elementary 

Primary or Village Schools — Even during 
the first modern missionary generation the 
primary school held an important place The 
first work the missionaries could do, even while 
they were learning the language of the people 
and, in fact, as one of the most effective ways 
of securing a working knowledge of the 
vernacular, was to gather groups of children 
together into rude schools If there was a lit- 
(‘rature of the land, the children were taught to 
read that liteiature, if, as in the case oi many 
of the peoples of Afiica and the islands of the 
Pacific, their own vernaculai had no wiitten 
character, the children weie taught the charac- 
ters which the missionaries created and the 
giammar of the language which they made, 
and thus education in the vernacular com- 
menced 

The village or primary school, however, has 
become one of the institutions of missionarv 
effoit, and lies at the foundation of the educa- 
tional work earned on in all countiies In 
these schools are gathered by far the largest 
number of the pujiils under missionarv instruc- 
tion Most of thest* lowest schools aie not 
carefully and thoioughlv organized In no 
single country can the missionarv iirimaiv 
educational work be called a system/’ as 
there is little or no relation between the schools 
carried on by one mission board and the schools 
even in near regions carried on by another 
missionary organization While there is lack 
of systematic cooperation in primary educa- 
tional work, essentially the same things are 
taught in all these schools, vtz training in writ- 
ing and reading tlie vernacular, with a smatter- 
ing of number work and a little geography and 
history, with stories about foreign countii(‘s 
and the Bible In some countries, and bv sonu' 
mission lioaids, English, (rernian, or French 
IS taught even in the lower giad(\s 

It can be laid down as a fact that wh(‘ie\er 
the modern missionarv has gone and among 
whatever piMiple he labor’s, there have berm 
organized undru Ins dirr'ction widely extended 
(!ommon village schools for both boys and girls 
These, for the most part, were at the beginning 
and still are the only schools of the kind in tlu* 
country, and furnish the only rudimentary 
(‘ducation afforded tiu* cliildren of that country 
The teachers in these schools ai’(‘ natives, who 
in turn hav(‘ teceivral then training in the highru 
schools moi(‘ directly under the missionary 
The missionai’y has general (diarge of the pri- 
mary (‘ducational system, and, in many cases, 
the exprmse ol the school is paid in whole or 
in part by tlm people themselves in the form 
of tuition This statement does pot apply 
to Japan and sonu* other countruxs, since th(‘ 
governnumts of .Jajian and a few other na- 
tions ha\(' th(mis(‘l\es dev(‘lo])(‘d a coni|)i(‘hen- 
siv(‘ jiriniary (‘ducatiomd system which has 
made it unnecr'ssai y for tlu' missionary to gnr' 


time and strength and to spend money on this 
line of work 

The primary and village schools now carried 
on by Protestant missionanes alone number 
nearly 29,000, and they have an attendance 
of over 730,000 pupils, of whom nearly one 
third are girls In each instance it is in these 
schools that children receive the first ludirnents 
of an education and get their first ambition 
to advance in an intellectual course The 
most of these schools are in rural regions, away 
from centers of influence and action, but among 
some of t he most virile populations 

The Roman Catholics were in some respects 
the pioneers in the prosecution of primary 
education In schools organized and conducted 
by them among non-Christian races they have 
a primary school population under their direc- 
tion and control numbering 841,000 This 
gives a total of children in non-( Jiristian coun- 
tries studying in (3iristian mission schools in 
the primary grad(‘ of 1, .57 1,000, but few of 
whom would have' had any school privileges 
had it not been for the missionary 

Kindcrgaitens — Tlie kindergarten was in- 
troduced into Asia by missionaries It is a 
comparatively new method of education in the 
Nearer and th(' Faithei East Missionanes 
introduced the first kindergarten into Japan 
and piepaied the fust kindergarten literature, 
but the .fajianese goveinment has now adojitetl 
this method of tiaimng It is proving to be 
one of the most popular methods of education 
that the missionaries liave introduced into any 
country, attractive to parents and recening 
general favor from government officials In 
India the governrnenl gives subsidies foi well 
conducted kindergartiuis The (’hinese are 
showing unusual inti'R'st in kindergarten train- 
ing, and in Turkev parents are eager to have 
their children come into the developing and 
suggestive atmosphere' of the kindergarten 
The kimlergarten holds a different place in 
missionary education Ir om that occupied by the 
common village school In the latter, for the 
most jiart, pupils are gathered from the lower 
strata of society, while the kindergarten has 
the patronage of the higher classes and thus 
brings the missionaiy educational system 
closer to the palace The kindergarten has 
not vet b(M‘n widely introduced in any country 
abroad Only the more advanced of the East- 
ern iMHiples have yet b(‘en offered this method 
of child insti’uction Thei’e are as yet only 
about 5000 children in the Protestant mission- 
ary kindergartens, whih' the Roman C’atholics 
seem to have given littk' or no attention to this 
type of education 

Intermediate and High Schools — During the 
first missionary century in this modern era, 
pi’actically all of t Ik* • (‘ducation carried on by 
missionar’ies was of the ])iimai’v character It 
was inevitable. how(*yer, that in the awakening 
of the East, education could not be kept down 
to primary grade, and that steady advance 
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should be made until tin* piinnuy and village 
school grew into tlie interinedia,1(' selux'l, 
which, in turn, devdoixal into the high school 
Tliis statement should not giv(' Ihe iinpresMon 
that the missionari(‘s Ijad a well dc'velojied 
school system, in winch ])uj)ils pass(‘d readih 
and systematically lioin one giadi* to anotlnn 
It is not uncoininon (‘V(‘n to-day to find und(M 
a single roof, occupying th(‘ sann* classroom, 
and studying side by side, students of piiinaiy 
and of high school giad(‘, with all giadations 
between 

At the same tune it should ho recognized 
that the desiri' loi education on th(‘ jiart of the 
peojile th(‘mselves, coojierating with the ne(‘d 
of the missionaries foi trained nati\(‘ woikers, 
led to the devidopment ot th(‘ educational sys- 
t(‘m at the larger centeis of population until 
there cani(‘ to be well-dehn(‘d schools, which, 
in the ordinary classification, would be called 
high schools Thes(‘ did not fit foi college' or 
have a unifoim course of study, but th(‘\ we're 
the schools giving the highe'st anel most e'xten- 
sive training to both young ine'ii anel young 
women in the country, anel would e*om])aie‘ 
favorably with even some e‘e)llegiate' institu- 
tions 111 the Uniteel States, two hundred and 
hfty years ago Jn the' Protestant mission 
schools in Africa and the East, of inte*imeeliate* 
and high school giade, inclueling missiein 
boarding schools releired to under another 
heaeling, theie are now studying 165,500, of 
whom about 60,000 are* girls and young weimen, 
while the Roman Catholics have an attenelance' 
in schools of a similar e'lass of 156,000 Tins 
makes a total of students studying in mission 
inteimeehate, lioarding, and high schoeils for 
both sexes anel in all countries of 321,000 

Boarding Schools — The missionaiy boaid- 
ing se'hool might almost be* e-lassed undei the 
name of high school, but having characteristics 
])ecuhar to itself, it fills a place of such gieat 
importance in the woik of missionaiy education 
among Eastern lace's that it should receive 
special mention The missionary boarding 
school IS probably the pooiest classihed and 
organized schoed which can be named Under 
modern deve'lojmient it has become much bett er 
organized than a few years ago, but the basis 
of classihcatioii in the lioarding s(*hool is tin* 
pupil, and not his studies oi ag(* In most, of 
these schools pupils are gathered from outlying 
districts and kept in tlu* school home, which 
may well be compari'd to the old New England 
academy The emphasis, from the missionaiy 
standpoint, is jilaced upon the Christian char- 
acter of the home into which the pupils aie 
gathered, and not upon the courses of study 
or the scientific character of the instruction 
given. It IS from these schools both for boys 
and girls that the missionary secures teachers 
for the lower schools and the best native 
missionary woi^kers Statistics were given un- 
der the preceding subject 

Normal Schools — The normal school is one 


of the lat('i develo])im‘ids of th(' missionary 
('ducaliomd system It is only in i(‘(*(‘nt year’s 
that lli(‘ imssionaries lun e been conscious of 
(he necessity of liaving nioi(' scK'utihcally 
trained teachi'is Evi'u at the jircsent time, 
howa'vei, th(‘ missionaiy normal schools are 
woefully d(*ficient P('\\ mdec'd have come up 
to grade, but it should be said that an earnest 
endeavoi is now^ Ixang made to jiut normal 
instiuction upon a Ix'ttei basis In some 
countries tin* missionaiies of vaiious denomina- 
tions ai<‘ uniting in the development of a noi- 
mal school that is wairthy of the wmrk to lie 
done Missionaries aie securing foi thern- 
sc'lves siiecial jx’dagogical training, with a view 
to giving more attention to normal school edu- 
cation This advance has been made under 
the stress of the need and the jrressure of the 
governiiK'nts where tin* schools are India, 
for instanc(‘, is demanding a better giade of 
teachers for the primary scliools that receive 
grarits-in-aid from th(‘ govi'inment Tin* same 
IS true of C’('vlon, and it will undoubtedly be 
true soon of China and of Turkey 

It IS strange that the normal school has not 
had earlier and more complete development 
It IS expect t‘d that this phase* of missionaiy 
work will h(*n(‘eforth develo]) more rapidly, and 
that the missionary schools will ))(' called upon 
much more' than in the past to jrrovide teachers 
for the governments, and that they will be 
copied more as models for the* develoimient of 
national institutions It is impossible to se- 
cure accurate statistics K'gai’ding the number 
of pupils under noi’inal training in mission 
schools, since in most (‘as('s instruction in this 
department is given in collegiate and training 
schools to sjiecial classes, of which separate 
records are not kept 

In probably a majority of the mission board- 
ing schools for girls, domestic economy is taught 
This 18 not th(* domestic (‘conorny of Occidental 
life, but of the life ol the pupils among whom 
the school is established and for whom it works. 
Attempt IS made to avoid tr’aining the girls 
into wavs of living that will not be in harmony 
with their life after graduation It was once 
thought necessaiv to introduce Western ways 
into Asiatic schools and to teach these ways 
to the pupils, but wiser counsels are now jrre- 
vaihng The girls m boarding scliools, as, for 
instance, in India, are taught to prepare the 
foods ol India with Indian ajriraratus, and to 
serve these foods m the best possible way with 
the ecjuijnnent an Indian kitchen affords In 
most of the boarding schools each ptipil is 
expected to have a shart* in the domestic 
economy of the institution, under wise and com- 
jrctent teacher’s, so that when she completes 
her coui’se she will carry to her home the 
highest domestic skill to be found in the countr}^ 

In SOUK* instances, wh(*re it is expected that 
jiupils will be brought into contact in their 
aftc'r life with people of the West, or where it 
is antici})ated that Western customs will jrn*- 
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vail more or less in their homes, Western 
phases of domestic economy are introduced 
into the school, as, for instance, in ^reat cen- 
ters like Tokyo, Bombay, and (Constantinople, 
certain girls are taught the domestic economy 
of the West, which consists of the preparation 
of Western food in a Western way and the 
serving of those foods at a table as it would 
be served in Europe or the United Stales At 
the same time, the pupil is taught to sit at th(‘ 
table and to carry herself in a wav that would 
be acceptable in good society in the* West 
This phase of domestic (‘conomy is not 
widely extended, but it is impoitant, since not 
a few of the graduates of th(‘st‘ institutions, 
especially the girls’ colleges, beconu* wiv(‘s of 
professional men who eithm thems(‘Kes go 
to America or to Eurojie with then wives oi 
are called upon to entertain Western men of 
note in their homes In all such cases a knowl- 
edge of Western customs is of great value 
But for the most part the domestic economy 
taught in the mission schools is that of the 
country wherein they aie located 

Colli^ginte Institutions — The missionaiv 
colleges were in many instanccvs the fust insti- 
tutions of higher learning to b(‘ dcvcloiaal in 
the countries in which they exist to-dm This 
statement is true of Tuikey, Persia, Bulgaria, 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Koiea, and Africa, and, 
viewed from a Western standpoint, of (diina 
and Japan. They were the natuial outgrowth 
of the village school, and have coini' into (‘xist- 
ence at the demand of the ])t‘ople for modem 
Western education, accompariKal by th(‘ nccal 
in missionary work for thoroughly trained natn 
leaders It is this requirement of the mis- 
sionary work, togethei with the asjnrations 
of those who sought an education foi its own 
sake and for what it would bung to them in 
the way of advancement, that has made the 
missionary college a significant institution in 
the East to-day It must be remembered that 
many high schools, and even ordinary boarding 
schools under missionary direction, have been 
given the name ‘‘college'’ This weakness, 
on the part of certain missionaries, for a high- 
sounding name has brought discredit, in some 
countries, upon the missionary college At 
the same time it cannot be denied that mis- 
sionary colleges have been, in most cases, the 
foremost institutions for higher Western learn- 
ing m the countries where they have been 
established, and in lands like Turkey, Africa, 
India, Ceylon, Burma, China, and Korea they 
stpid without a rival The development of 
missionary colleges within the last generation 
has been rapid. In 1850 there was hardly a 
missionary school that bore the name “ college 
The real collegiate movement began in th(‘ 
last quarter of the last century The develop- 
ment of the college is quite parallel with the 
awakening of the Asiatic races, and may be 
regarded as a part of that awakening 

The courses of study m these coll(*ges are 


on a jiar with the curricula of the ordinary 
colleges of the United States and Canada, and 
many of the denominational colleges of Great 
Britain Not so much emphasis is put upon 
the dead languages as upon the living, and 
in all these institutions the native tongue of 
the missionary in charge is made the principal 
foreign tongue, as, for instance, in the French 
missionary colleges, French is the principal for- 
eign language, in the German eolleges, German, 
and in the English colleges, English. 

These institutions have been most satisfac- 
tonly ])ationized by the ])eoj)le. They are 
more larg(‘lv self-su])portmg, because of the 
heavy tuitions the people themselves pay, than 
are similar institutions in America and Europe 
It has been cuirently reported that the Ameri- 
can colleges in Turk(‘y, all of which have grown 
out of the missionary work there, have had 
unusual influence in shaping the new Turkish 
Empire and in yireparing the minds of the peo- 
j)I(‘ fo! constitutional government It would be 
im]>ossible to overestimate the place which 
the missionaiy colleges to-day hold in the 
gicat national moxements of tlie p]ast and the 
influenc(‘ which tht‘v exert over the minds of 
the young men and young women coming 
lorwaid lapidly to positions of leadership 
among these awakening nations These colleges 
have foimed the model upon which piivate 
and national collegiate institutions have been 
criaited 

JVIoie than 25,000 of the brightest young 
men and women in the Nearer and the Farther 
]^]ast are to-dav n'ceiving a thorough higher 
(‘ducation in the collegiate and training insti- 
tutions which Piotestant missionaries have 
established, and which directly oi indirectly 
th(‘v sustain This means the graduation of 
some 4000 young men and women each year 
to take positions of commanding influence 
among then own people The ('atholic mis- 
sionaries furnish no distinct statistics covering 
this grade of work 

Medical Colleges — The medical college is 
an outgiowth of the medical as well as of the 
general educational missionaiy woik Even 
to the present time there have been not a large 
number of medical colleges established in 
mission helds, but a few of these are of a high 
order and rapidly developing, as, for instance, 
the Medical College at Pekin, China, in which 
six different organizations unite and which is 
already recognized by the imperial government, 
also the Syrian Protestant Medical College 
at Beirut in northern Syria In China, in 
India, and in Turkey, as well as many other 
of the Eastern countries, the first modern 
scientific medical education provided for young 
imai has been given through the missionary 
medical college and by the medical missionary 
in the form of personal instruction to native 
assistants. There are some 1000 students in 
the distinctly Protestant missionary medical 
colleges, besides medical missionary assistants 
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aiid nurses iiunibeniig several thousands. The 
Roman Catholics furnish no statistics 
Industrial Schools — Industrial schools are 
the least systematized and the poorest devel- 
oped of any of the educational institutions 
connected with missionary work They are 
probably the least scientifically conducted 
The first idea of the industrial mission school 
grew out of a desire to provide for needy pupils 
some means by which they might earn a part, 
at least, ot their own support, while securing 
an education For that purpose industries 
were introduced with the main object of fur- 
nishing food and clothing for the students 
practicing them This was followed by the 
idea of teaching pupils some trade b}^ which 
they might earn their livehhood after they 
liad finished their education The necessity for 
this vocational training grew out of the per- 
secution which the Christian student often 
received and which handicapped luin in in- 
dustrial competition This part of missionary 
work has not, on the whole, proved a success 
Missionaries have not shown themselves ca- 
pable of teaching trades to Asiatic young men 
by which they may earn a hvelihood after 
going out into the woild Instances aie com- 
jiarativelv few where students graduating from 
an industrial school have successfully pursued 
the trade studied in the school 

At the present time industrial work is taking 
a somewhat modified form, and will probably 
be widely developed along this hne^ namely, 
to teach the pupil to use the tools of his country 
and pioduce that which the people themselves 
require, and to do it at a price that will make 
it possible foi him to live thereby Alto- 
gether too many of the industrial schools have 
taught the pupils to produce goods which could 
not be sold (‘xcept in a foreign market and 
through the missionary agency One thing 
has been accomplished by all these forms of 
industiial work, namely, the pupils have been 
taught the dignity of labor, and their minds 
have been dispossessed of the false impression 
so prevalent in the East that a scholar must 
not do manual labor The results in this 
direction have been most beneficial 

There is an independent line of industrial 
work for women which needs to be mentioned. 
This consists largely of lace making and needle- 
work, and has been, in large part, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing them a means of livelihood. 
The results liave been most satisfactory m 
that widows and others who without this 
would be beggars upon the street or something 
worse, have become self-respecting and inde- 
pendent, earning their living by the skill and 
labor of their hands Industrial work of this 
kind on a large scale has been carried on, as, 
for instance, by Miss Shattuek at Oorfa, where 
thousands of widows and orphans were pro- 
vided an opportunity to earn their living when 
Turkish massacres had cut off their every 
source of support. 


The Roman Catholic missionaries do not 
publish reports of their industrial operations, 
although they are not behind the Protestant 
societies in teaching the dignity of labor and 
self-help and in instructing their pupils in 
various handicrafts In Africa the demand 
for a fuller development of this line of instruc- 
tion is on the increase 

Technical Schools — The missionary techni- 
cal school has not been widely developed, 
although at the present time the call is glowing 
louder for the enlaigeinent of this phase of 
collegiate education The reason for slow 
development has been, without doubt, the 
great cost of the technical school as compared 
with the ordinary college The colleges 
themselves have been poorly equipped, and 
the most of them are meagerly supplied with 
apparatus and with a proper teaching force 
The demand for such technical schcols in India. 
China, and Turkey is now insistent It is 
probable that in (diina, as in Japan, the govern- 
ment will soon provide for this line of education 
Few missionary societies will feel able to make 
the necessary outlay of money for the estab- 
lishment of adequately equipped plants for 
full technical education 

Theological Schools — The theological school 
has been a natural outgrowth of missionaiy 
work, and has for its object the tiaining of 
Christian leaders for the newly organized 
churches and for general evangt'listic work 
in the field The jiurposc of the theological 
school is to train up natives of the countiy 
who will themselves bear the burden oi the 
work which the missionaries at first bore, and 
to lead the native church into independence 
and self-support These schools have been 
in many instances rude, and the development 
has not kept pace with the development of the 
missionary colleges and other educational in- 
stitutions About 12,000 Protestant young 
men in mission countnes are now pui suing 
courses of instruction in preparation foi the 
pastorate of native churches and for gcmeral 
religious leadership Again we are pro\ided 
with no statistics for Roman Catholic missions. 

Agricultural Institutions — In many differ- 
ent sections of the mission field, missionaries 
have doin' not a little to improve the agiicul- 
tural conditions of the country by securing 
land and training young men connected with 
their scliools in scientific methods of tilling 
the soil and raising crops. This phase of mis- 
sionaiy work has never received much atten- 
tion, although not a little has been done by the 
missionaries in many countries in introduc- 
ing, through this line of education, better im- 
plements of agriculture and more scientific 
methods of farming as well as new seeds and 
vegetables from the West There is at the 
present time much call in many mission coun- 
tries for the establishment of agricultural 
schools Plans are already being developed 
to have an agricultural department connected 
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with some of the existing missionary colleges 
This work is eagerly desired by the people, and, 
’f properly guided, would be of infinite value in 
raising the productive power of land as well as iii 
increasing the quality of agricultural products 

Schools for the Blind — The early loss of 
sight IS probably one of the greatest afflictions 
of the East, but until Christian work began 
little or nothing was done for the blind The 
missionaries have opened schools for the blind 
in many of the great mission centers They 
have secured the printing of books for the blind 
in the languages of the country, and have 
opened schools in which blind children are 
taught not only to read, but to become self- 
supporting through the practice of some handi- 
craft suited to their condition These schools 
have made profound impression upon the people 
of the country, and are changing their attitude 
toward the helpless blind in a way that was 
not contemplated 

Something of the same line of work has been 
opened in many places for the deaf and dumb, 
and with similar results This work as yet 
is not very extensive, but it has led, as in Japan, 
to calling the attention of the government to 
the necessity of doing something for this class 
of their citizens 

In Protestant schools for the blind and for 
the deaf and dumb there are 844 children under 
special instruction The Roman Catholic fig- 
ures make no report of these departments 
of training This is one of the new lines of 
mission work, and probably as lesources in- 
crease it will oe rapidly developed 

Orphanages — There are few missionary 
societies that have not at one tune or another 
in their history opened schools for orphans, 
which have been practically orphanages pure 
and simple, but with provision for the intellec- 
tual as well as physical and industrial training 
of the children brought into them The Ro- 
man Catholics have done more in this direction 
than have the Protestants As a general 
thing the Protestant missionary societies 
have not regarded this as a permanent part of 
their work, but in countries which have 
suffered severe scourges of plague, famine, oi 
massacre, it has been impossible for the mis- 
sionaries to remain in the country and not 
open refuges for the reception of the gieat 
numbers of orphan children left absolutely 
without protection 

It was under such an impulse as this that the 
Protestant orphanages, for the most pait, 
were opened It was necessary to continue 
i;he work at least until that generation of or- 
phans had received their training and had been 
placed in positions where they could become 
self-respecting, self-supporting members of 
society The massacres at different times in 
Bulgana and Turkey and the plagues and 
famines that have afflicted India in the not 
remote past have led to a large and necessary 
development of this line of work 


Among Protestant societies funds for the 
support of these orphan schools have been 
provided largely by special gifts for that pur- 
pose, and have not come directly from the 
treasuries of the missionary societies 

The Roman Catholic missionaries put 
greater emphasis upon orphan institutions than 
do the Protestants Among the Protestants, 
in large part, orphan children are cared for in 
the boarding schools, and not in separate insti- 
tutions There are, however, separate or- 
phanages, especially in India and Turkey, in 
which the latest reports show there are 20,206 
children In the orphanages under the Roman 
Catholic missionaries in the various countries 
of the world there are 89,699 children 

Japan — When Protestant missionaries 
entered Japan about 1860, they found a con- 
siderable degree of education in the country, 
but not of the Western type As inissionaiies 
could reside outside of treaty ports only when 
employed by Japanese, it became necessary 
for those who wished to take up their residence* 
m the interior to be connected with some 
Japanese institution, in whose employment 
they were registered in the government records 
At the same time, the desire of the Japanese 
for Western learning was increasing, and many 
Europeans and Americans were called to Japan 
to teach in the government schools Tin* 
mission schools were eagerly sought by tlu* 
young men and young women of Japan as 
affording unusual opportunity to study Eng- 
lish, constitutional government, history of 
Western nations, and, what may seem rathei 
strange, the iundameiitals of Christianity 
In some of the (‘arlier schools, as, for instance, 
those under the diiection of the famous Guido 
Verbeck, the two subjects which were most 
eagerly sought by the Japanese pupils, all ol 
whom came from families connected with the 
samuraij or titled classes, weie constitutional 
government and Christianity A large num- 
ber of the men who became foremost in the 
reorganization of Japan and the development 
of constitutional government were pupils in 
those early mission schools. 

Mission schools have a reputation for main- 
taining a standard of English and of music 
which it IS impossible for the government 
schools to surpass They also are said to have 
developed a strength of character in their 
students noticeably lacking in government 
schools These mission schools exercise great 
care in the selection of teachers, basing school 
government upon Christian principles The 
historic foundations of Christianity are taught 
to all the pupils, although in none of them are 
there religious tests for admission or graduation. 

The grade of school in which missionaries 
chiefly work is the Chu Gakko, or middle school 
for young men, and the Koto Jo Gakko^ or 
middle and high school for young women In 
the empire there are twelve such mission schools 
for young men and forty-five foi young women 
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Tlieso are all beyond llie experimental stage, 
no new schools having been opened in recent 
years 

The total number of young men who have* 
received more or less instruction in the Protes- 
tant mission schools in Japan is about 25, ()()() 
From three to four thousand ol these are 
graduates of the schools, eithei of th(‘ middle 
or higher course, or of both Of those who 
have received or are receiving instruction, about 
3 per cent are in the ('hristian ministry oi sonH‘ 
other form of sfiecial (diristian work, 12 per 
cent are teachers in eithei mission or govein- 
ment schools, 5 per cent, are officials under the 
government, 28 per cent are in some form of 
business, 1 per cent in mihtarv servi(‘(‘, and 
2 per cent in various oth(‘r callings, wdiile 7 pei 
cent have died, 35 per cent are still in schools, 
and the rest are unreported 

There are ccTtain professions in which al- 
most no graduates of mission schools aie 
found, namelv, the military, medical, and legal 
About 700 of the graduates of mission schools 
ai(‘ engaged in farming, manufacturing, com- 
merce, and 111 various aits and ])rof(\ssions 
Not a few arc managt‘rs of banks and pr(‘si- 
dents of commercial companies Th(‘n‘ ai(‘ 
117 graduates of mission schools who aie activ(‘ 
in official and political life, and among th(‘S(‘ 
a considerable ])roportion have risen to promi- 
nence They hold positions in city and ken 
offices, postal and customs s(‘ivic(\ thev are 
members of the Upper and Lowei Houses of 
Parliament, mayors of laige citi(*s, and diplo- 
mats It IS, however, in the r(‘alni of ideas 
rather than in busin(‘ss oi official life* that the 
former pupils of mission schools have (‘spe- 
cially distinguished themselves Here they have 
exei’ted their widest influence over social and 
national progra’ss in Japan It has been said 
that the sign “ Importers of new ideas ” might 
appropriately be hung over the entiance of 
every mission school in the empire The 
graduates of these schools are prominent in 
teaching positions, (‘ven in the highest national 
schools 

It IS stated on good authority that the stu- 
dents in mission schools originated magazine 
literature' in Japan They also hold promi- 
nent positions in journalism, many later gradu- 
ates choosing that as a pi’ofession The follow- 
ing IS only a jiartial list of prominent Japanese' 
journals which have graduates of mission 
schools either as editors-in-chief or as promi- 
nent members of the editorial staff The 
Mainichi Shi mb an, The Kokumin Shi mb an, 
The Hochi Shimbun, The Osaka Asahi Shi in bun. 
The Nagoya Fuso Shimbun, Kagoshima Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun, The Chinzei Nippo, The Tokyo 
Asahi Shimbun, The Yorozu Choho, Thi 
Kahoku Shimpo, The Sendai Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun, The Jitsugyo no Nihon, The Eibun 
Shinshi, The Boken Sekai, The Bunko, The 
Waseda Daigaku Shippan Bu, The Chuo Koron, 
The Taiyo, The Jinsen Chosen Shimpo, The 


Mojl Shimpo In the fiedd of authorship, 
stude'Tits from these schools present an equally 
interesting record Eminent national poets, 
historians, lecturers, and authors on topics 
connected with education and sociology, as 
well as novelists, have come from these schools, 
and their writings have exerted and are exert- 
ing a strong influence on the thought of the' 
empire In fact, these have led the way in 
creating a new literature for Japan, a literature 
that IS rapidlv familiarizing the w’hole nation 
with the best leh'als ol the West It naturalh 
follows that the' Ulinstian jire'ss of Japan is 
under the direct leiii and ceintreJ of formei 
pupils in the'se se'hools All eif the editors-in- 
chief of the Uhristian jiape'rs are eif this class, 
and most of the assistant e'ditors and contribu- 
tors have received the same' training The 
leaders in the Y M U A movement in Japan 
are from the same class The Doshisha, a 
(Jiristian university established in Kyoto bv 
Dr Ne'esima, has a national reputation, and its 
giaduate's are sought for important iiositiems 
be'caiise of the record they have made for moial 
strength, stability of charactei, and integritv 
of purpose 

In the (education of girls in Japan, the mis- 
sion scliools have taken the lead, and have 
bee'Ti of great influemce in stimulating the govcin- 
ment to make be'tter provision for female 
education It is impossible to follow the course 
of the graduate's of mission schools for girls 
in the same' way that we can follow' the gradu- 
ates from the scheiols foi boys and young men 
Most of these graduates ai’e soon found in 
homes of the'ii owui It is impossible to trace 
the' influence of those homes, picsided over by 
a Uhristian woman or one who has be'en trained 
in Chi'istian scliools, in shaping a new order of 
sex'ie'tv in Jajian The' number of mission 
schools for gills is reported as forty-five, with 
ninety-thn'e mixed schools, including fifty- 
four kindergartens There are twenty-two 
theological schools in the empire, conducted 
bv missions, fourteen schools for training 
women for sjie'e'ial feirms of Christian work, and 
five kindergarten training schools for the 
enlucation of kindergartneis The Roman 
Catholics have about eighty schools of all 
grades, attended by about 8000 pupils, but 
no data are given regarding the grade of these 
schools or the walks of life into which these 
students enter after gi’aduation 

China - As a nation China has been more 
favorable to higher education than any other 
great country of the world For the last five 
hundred years, indeed, official positions have 
been more completelv based upon a civil service 
examination than in anv other country This 
national education, however, contained nothing 
that IS regarded in Europe and America as 
part of the curriculum of any educational 
system While tlie national education gave 
a certain measure of mental discipline, it did 
not inform the' student regarding the outside 
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world, nor was anything in the line of science 
or mathematics included The basis of the 
old educational system of China was the Con- 
fucian classics and Chinese history (See 
China, Education in ) 

Protestant missionary work began in China 
in 1807, and for a century endeavor has been 
made to exhibit to the Chinese the value of 
“ Western learning,” as this system of educa- 
tion was quickly named by the (diinese them- 
selves Acceptance was slow Perhaps one 
of the most far-reaching results lias been the 
turning of tlie minds of ('hinese youth toward 
the Western world, which has resulted in send- 
ing to America and Europe a considerable 
number of young men for educational purposes 
Not long since, the Chinese Students’ Associa- 
tion, made up of several hundred Chinese 
youths studying in American universities and 
colleges, reported that over 80 per cent of their 
number came from mission schools in (Jhiiia 

Missionary education has received a great 
impulse since 1900, following the reorganiza- 
tion immediately after the Boxer Movement 
The revival of Western learning in (/hina is 
coincident with the inauguration of the new 
order and the development of the idea of con- 
stitutional government Mission schools which 
were long tabooed by the masses of the people 
then became popular, the government system 
of education was changed by impel lal order, 
and Western leaimng was made the basis of 
the official education of the Chinese empiie 
No longer does the old system prevail, and the 
new government is endeavonng to build up its 
own educational svstem on the model laid 
down by the missionaries and brought back 
to Cluna by the (ffiinese students who have 
taken degrees in European and American 
universities 

It IS impossible here to trace the historv and 
development of the Protestant educational 
jiropaganda, and we can give only a summary 
of the work of seventy-three nussionary societies 
in China There an* eighteen missionary uni- 
yersities and colleges in the country, with a 
total attendance of 919 students in the col- 
legiate depaitments These institutions are 
pretty well scattered throughout the empire, 
with locations generally at gn*at political and 
influential centers, as, for instance, two in 
Pekin, two in Foochow, two in ("an ton, and 
others in Nanking, Hankow, Wuchang, etc 
In theological, normal, and training schools 
there are 2544 students, in the boarding and 
high schools, 20,806, and in the elementary 
and village schools, 54,964, making a total 
in all the Protestant mission institutions in 
China of about 80,000 Chinese children and 
youth To these should be added 122,000 
pupils m Roman Catholic schools, the most 
of whom are in middle or primary grades, with 
one sixth of the entire number in orphanage 
schools, making a grand total of 202,000 
("hinese youth in mission schools in the country 


Turkey — There is probably no country in 
which mission schools have figured more promi- 
nently in the development of the intellectual 
and social life of the people than in the Turkish 
empire The work of missionary education 
was begun in Turkey in 1820, and has been 
continuous to the present time Until very 
recent years the missionary schools were the 
only ones based upon scientific methods of 
instruction The pupils in these schools, 
which quite generally cov(‘r the empin* north 
of Arabia, have come largely from the Syrian, 
Greek, and Armenian communities, although 
there have been in them all some* pupils of 
other nationalities Owing to the* alertnese 
of the Armenian and Greek minds and tin* 
readiness with which they have sought educa- 
tion, the mission schools in Turkey have devel- 
oped into colleges more rapidly than in any 
other country, and, in the absence of govern- 
ment institutions to supply the need of higher 
education, these mission colleges have occupied 
a place in the empire which such institulions 
have assumed in few if any other countries 
To-day the mission colleges in Turkey, and 
institutions which have grown out of missionary 
work and are substantially a ])art of it, are afford- 
ing the highest and most thorough scientific train- 
ing available for young men and young women 
As illustrations we mention Robert (’ollege (q r ) 
on the Bospoius, which, although never undei 
missionary control, has always had a mission- 
ary for its president, and has been conducted 
along precisely the same lines as missionary 
institutions, the Syrian Protestant C’ollege 
at Beirut, which began as a missionary school, 
but has since become independent under a 
separate board of trustees, and the Amencan 
College for (Jrirls at Constantinople, once mis- 
sionary, but now independent 

("ollegiate education for women has reached 
a high stage of development in Turkey The 
Greek and Armenian races have been respon- 
sive to the call for the higher intellectual training 
of their women, and in response to this call 
three colleges have developed, the Central 
Turkey College for Women at Marash, the 
International Woman’s College at Smyrna, 
and the college already referred to at (Con- 
stantinople Euphrates College at Harpoot 
in Eastern Turkey has two departments, one 
for women and one for men The girls’ high 
and boarding schools at Marsovan, Aintab, and 
Beirut have leached a stage of development 
which carries their j)upils into the collegiate 
grade, although as yet these institutions do 
not bear the college name 

The influence of these colleges upon Turkey 
cannot be measured by the rolls of their pupils 
A great number of national schools have sprung 
up among the Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians, 
as well as other nationalities, which employ 
teachers who were trained in mission schools 
In this way modern missionary education has 
penetrated into the remote sections of the 
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Turkish empiro and has proparod the jx'oplo 
not only for constitutional governmenl , but 
for the adoption of a general system of educa- 
tion which the new regime in Turkey is now 
endeavoring to establish Many of the native 
teachers engaged in these collegiate institutions 
in Turkey have received special training in 
pjuropean and American institutions A major- 
ity of the American colleges in Tin key an^ 
incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts 
or New York, and aie partially (‘nd()W(‘d 

In these institutions to-dav thei(‘ ar(‘ about 
5()()0 young men and young women, natives 
of Turkey, taking a general course of instiuc- 
tion. Tins number includes the pupils in the 
I)reparatory departments, but does not include 
pupils of high school giade in institutions out- 
side The boarding and high schools, with th(‘ 
(‘l(‘mentaiy and village schools in the empire, 
have over 40,000 scholars, making a total, with 
th(‘ noimal and industrial institutions, of more 
than 48,000 pupils receiving tlieii training 
in Protestant missionary schools The Roman 
Catholics have extensive' educational plants, 
in which some 68,000 pupils are rcccning in- 
struction under Christian training, making 
a total of nearly 120,000 childien of Turkey 
iec,eiving their education in mission schools 

One of the* Moslem leadeis m the inaugura- 
tion of the new constitutional government in 
Tuikev stated that they would never have 
dared to undertake such a bold step, had thc}^ 
not relied upon the influence of the missionarv 
educational work which has been carried on 
in Till key for two generations to sustain them 
and to make constitutional govi'rnment pos- 
sible 

India — Ih'ginning with Ziegenbalg, Plut- 
schen, Schultze, and Schwartz in the eighteenth 
century, missionaries inaugurated an educa- 
tional program which has since plavi'd an 
important pait in the development of the in- 
tellectual life of modern India In 1728 the 
Christian Knowledge Societv began woik in 
the Madras Presidency, and from that day to 
the present, Christian missionaries have been 
engaged in a multitude of forms of educational 
work The first decided attempt at fi'inah* 
(‘ducation was undertaken in 1800 The gov- 
(‘rnment system of education was basc'd upon 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian, while the mis- 
sionaries made use of the common veinacular 
and placed emphasis upon religious instruction 
Dr Alexander Duff, an early missionary, made 
a remarkable record as an educatoi (S(‘e 
India, Education in ) Of forty-eight young 
men who were under his tuition, nine became 
ministers, ten catechists, seventeen professors 
and high-grade teachers, eight high-rank govern- 
ment officials, and four yihvsicians and surgeons 
He was especially influential in shaping the 
educational policy of the Indian government, 
which IS now of almost universal application 
in India, Burma, and C(\vlon 

In India and Oylon the government method 


of cariying on its own educational work is 
largely thiough a subsidy to those mission 
schools that come up to tlie government stand- 
ards and meet the requirements In Ceylon, 
for instance, the support of the missionary 
primary and village schools comes almost 
wholly from the government grant, and in a 
large number of the schools in India by fai 
the greater proiioition of the funds for niain- 
tenancc' is suiqilied by Ihe government Th(‘ 
schools thus aided are under the regular in- 
spection of governimuit officials, and the grant 
IS based upon the number of pupils in the 
schools that reach a fixed standard. These 
grants are also given in still more liberal form 
to industrial institutions 

In the Protestant missionary school system 
in India there are thiity-seven collegiate insti- 
tutions well scattered over the empire and 
directly connected with the Indian university 
system In these colleges, nearly all of which 
arc for young men, there are about 5000 matric- 
ulated students In the 141 theological and 
normal schools thme are 77,400 students In 
the industrial training institutions and schools 
there are 9000 pupils, although there are many 
pupils in other institutions who are receiving 
regular industrial instruction In the ele- 
mentary and village schools of the country 
there are 362,000, with about 1000 in the mis- 
sionary kindergartens This makes a total 
in the Protestant missionary schools of all 
grades and classes in India, and representing 
eighty-five missionary societies, of about 

458.000 children 

The island of Ceylon, although not densely 
populated, furnishes a good illustration of the 
influence of missionary educational endeavor 
While ill the entire island there is a iiopulation 
of only about 3,988,000, in the Piotestant 
missionary schools on the island, consisting 
of three university and collegiate institutions, 
seven theological and normal training schools, 
fortv-foui boarding and high schools, six indus- 
trial institutions, and 871 schools of elementary 
village grade, there is a total attendance of 

63.000 

The Roman Catholic hgures for India and 
Ceylon report a school attendance of 225,000, 
making a total of pupils in these two countiies 
in Protestant and Roman Catholic mission 
schools of 819,000 who are receiving their 
instruction in missionary institutions 

Africa — Africa, unlike other countries that 
are named in this list, is not a united or com- 
jiact eiiqnre, it represents no single govern- 
ment, and has no native administration at any 
point which is now developing education Un- 
der the British flag tlie government is beginning 
to remh'r some assistance to primary, interme- 
diate, and normal (‘ducation for native popula- 
tions, but this affects only a limited area. 
Very little is done bj^ the French and German 
governments, and perhaps less by the Portu- 
guese in this direction There is no country 
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here named that is so (l(‘])oiHleiit at the present 
time upon the edueational work developed and 
carried on by missioiiarn's as the eontineni of 
Africa. There is, nH)n‘()yer, little hope that 
in the near future any form of native govern- 
ment or of the foreign governments hohling 
control in Africa will tak(‘ advance steps in 
this direction This being the case, the mis- 
sionary educational work has the great (‘r sig- 
nificance 

It should be stated also that in missionaiy 
education in Africa there is an increasing con- 
sciousness that the system that will be most 
valuable in the future must, be more or less 
connected with some form of industrial train- 
ing While the African learns to read and 
write, he, by this method of tiaimng, is also 
learning new processes of agricultuie, how to 
make brick and tiles for liis home, how to con- 
struct his home according to impioved modern 
methods, how to make his own agricultural 
implements and tools and furniture, and to do 
many other things which belong to a more 
civilized society These processes of educa- 
tion are going on at the mission centers in 
different parts of the great Afncan continent 

As might be expected, highei education in the 
line of collegiate work has been but little devel- 
oped up to the present time among the natives 
of Africa There arc few institutions which 
should bear the name of college or universit 3 % 
and the number of students m these to-dav 
aggregates less than two hundred In theo- 
logical and normal institutions4hat aietiainmg 
preachers and teachers for the lower schools, 
statistics show that there are over 2500 Afri- 
can youth receiving training In the mission 
boarding and high schools the nund)er of jiupils 
passes the 20,000 mark It is, however, in 
the elementary schools that the largest number 
of African youth are found Protestant mis- 
sion institutions of elementary grade in Africa, 
exclusive of the work carried on in Egypt, 
number over 405,000 pupils Taking all of 
the Protestant mission institutions together, 
exclusive of Egypt, there arc now under mis- 
sionary instruction in Africa, in schools of all 
grades, a little more than 432,000 youth and 
children. This is probably largely in excess 
of the number of native youth in all of the other 
modern and equipped schools in the entire 
continent The Roman C'atholics have in 
schools under the direction of their mission- 
aries in all Africa, also exclusive of Egypt, a 
school population of over 400,000 The figures 
which they furnish are not capable of as care- 
ful analysis and classification as the figures 
provided by the Protestant societies This 
makes a total missionary school attendance 
of native African pupils of 832,000 

Statistics — The following statistics will 
show the present strength as well as the growth 
of Protestant missionary educational work 
during the last decade, though these figures are 
changing rapidly: — 


photp:stant 


American Mihhionary Societies 



Schools 

Pupils 

1900 

6,252 

240,263 

1905 

S,638 

303,835 

1909 

9,949 

437,138 

1910 

10,632 

515,108 

P^NGLisH Societies 



Schools 

l^UPILH 

1900 

9,160 

437,874 

1905 

11,447 

628,407 

1909 

10,649 

604, (>75 

1910 

11,179 

662,723 

German Societies 



Sf HOOLH 

I^UPII.H 

1900 . 

2,022 

97,587 

1905 

2,46() 

120,817 

1909 

3,373 

150,021 

1910 

3.130 

159,547 

Continental 

AND Other Societies 

• 

S( HOOLS 

Pupils 

1910 

5,274 

224,6()1 


The totals of schools and pupils, together 
with the summary of the schools of Christen- 
dom, are as follows, with their giowth for the 
last decade — 



Schools 

Pupils 

1900 

20,196 

1,035,724 

1905 

27,835 

1,246,127 

1909 

29,190 

1,413,995 

1910 

30,215 

1 ,562,039 1 


^ AV)oiit one fourth of these are 


P'lgures showing the growth of the Roman 
Catholic missionary educational work are not 
available, but the following statistics of the 
pupils recently reported show the number of 
students under Roman ("atholic instruction 
under three classifications* — 

ROMAN CATHOLIC 


In Lower ScIiooIb, including Primary 840,974 

In Middle Schools (approaching the Board- 
ing and High Grade in Protestant Statis- 
tics) . 66,399 

In Orphanages . . . 

Total '997,072 
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Their figures do not indicate the proportion 
of girls among the pupils under instruction 

Grand total of pupils in missionary schools 
m all mission countries: — 

Protestant 1,552,039 

Roman Catholic ' 997,07 2 

Total 2,549,111 

Cost of Missionary Schools — It is difficult 
to state accurately the amount which mission 
hoards and societies of (Christendom at the 
present time are using annually for the support 
and development of educational work in their 
various mission fields Including the support 
of those who are engaged in whole or in part 
in educational enterprises, together with the 
subsidies given to schools of various grades 
and character, it is probably not an exaggera- 
tion to say that at least $6,000,000 a year go 
directly or indirectly into the various Piotes- 
tant missionary educational enterpnses, in 
Africa and the Nearer and Farthei East A 
huge jiart, of the cost of this educational woik 
is carried by the natives thcunselves It can 
be said witliout exaggeration that the (‘diica- 
tioiial institutions that are called inissionaiy 
around the world are carried on at an annual 
cost of not less tlian $12,000,000 It should 
also be stat(‘d that not a few institutions, all of 
which are here classified as missionary either in 
origin or in character and spirit, have organized 
th(‘niselves und(‘r separate boards of trustees, 
wrth chai’ters from different states This has 
been done in a large numl^er of instances for 
the pui’pose of securing rnoi*e funds foi their 
support Many of these stand to-day as 
distinct ivelv missionary, and all are classified 
as (Christian and are supplementing missionary 
woi k 

Cooperation — During tlie last decade thei(‘ 
lias b(*eii a riiaiked movenidit among th(‘ 
mission boards of various denominations to 
combiii(‘ then efforts along highei educational 
lines in union collegiate and theological insti- 
tutions, and all in the interests of economy 
and greatiT efficiency This movement is 
progressing ra})idlv, and union Christian mis- 
sionary institutions are constantly increasing 
in numbers, strength, power, and influence 
through the combined suppoi’t and cooperation 
ol two or more missionary organizations 
Good illustrations of this ai*e tlie North ('hina 
Union (Colleges at Pekin, in which thr(‘e or 
more missionary societies unit(' (these include 
a (uillege for young men, a college for young 
women, a theological seminary ior young men, 
a men’s medical college, and a women’s medical 
college); the Union (\)lleg(‘ at Nanking, in 
which three missionai'y societies unite, tin* 
Union Educational Movement in (Chengtiihsien 
in China, in which more than half a dozen 
missionary societies join, tin* Union Theo- 
logical (College in Bangalore in south(‘tn India, 
par ticipatc'd m by se\ ('ral ditter'ent communions 

Anothm marked step is now contmnplated. 


which may not be classed as strictly mission- 
ary, but which probably indicates another step 
in the development of missionary education. 
The universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
in England and one or two universities in 
Scotland are uniting with several institutions 
in America, including Harvard University, 
McGill University in Montr-eal, and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, in developing a Christian 
university in Wuchang, China It is expected 
that this universily will be closely affiliated 
with the missionary colleges already estabhshed 
at that center, and that other missionary organi 
zalions will join in the plan 

Other institutions also are maturing along a 
somewhat similar line in other parts of China, 
as, for instance, the Yale Educational Mission 
m Chang Sha and the Harvard Medical Mis- 
sion in Nanking These indicate another step 
in the development of educational work of 
missionaries and institutions which are in 
sympathy and close cooperation with the oiig- 
inal missionary enterprises 

The Place of Christian Colleges in the Edu- 
cational Systems of Christendom — It is a 
significant fact of history that th(‘ leading 
educational institutions of Christendom had 
their origin in schools which were started by 
the Church and for the primary jiurpose of 
strengthening and perpetuating the Church 
Out of these church institutions have grown 
the great univer'sities of England and America 
The state universities followed long after, and 
received then inspiration and impulse from 
these church institutions The educational 
awakening upon the continent of Europe in 
the seventh and at the beginning of the eighth 
century is ti’aceable to the influence of the 
Irish-Scotcli missionaries, who, wherever they 
located, founded centers of learning Rashdall 
in The Uinver.sities of Einopi declares that 
‘‘so much of the culture of the old Roman 
world as survived into medieval Europe 
survived by virtue of its association with 
Christianity ” “It was only among church- 
men that an educational ideal maintained 
itself at all ’’ 

Dr James 8 Dennis says* “The pioneers of the 
educational revival of nations outside (’hristen- 
dom have been the missionary teacheis who 
have always striven to liuve this mental 
awakening identified with Christian enlighten- 
ment In this they have succeeded to an 
extent that is not surpassed in the educa- 
tional jirovisions of the most favored com- 
munities of Christendom ” 

Reasoning not only from this analogy, but 
fi’om modern movements which are distinctly 
traceable at the present- time in many of the 
leading Asiatic countries, there is reason for 
assuming that mission schools stalled in the 
great East and in Africa by the Church are 
all (‘ad V becoming the nucleus and foundation 
for still gri‘at(‘r and mor’c advanced educational 
systems Again the Church is proMiig itself 
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the pioneer of the intellectual development of 
races and nations. J L B 
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MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE, AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE,^ MISS — A state insti- 
tution founded in 1878 as a land giant college 
foi the benefit of agiiculture and the mechanic 
arts The college offers a two yeaisGiidustiial 
training couise, two years’ tiainmg course for 
teachers, and a four years’ course in agriculture, 
engineering, textiles, and education, leading 
to the B S degree The entrance require- 
ments are equivalent to a good knowledge of 
the common school branches. The enroll- 
ment in 1910-1911, including the summer 
school, was 1390 There is an instructing 
staff of sixty-five members 


MISSISSIPPI COLLEGE, CLINTON, 
MISS — Founded in 1826 as Hempstead 
Academy, and now under the auspices of the 
Mississippi Baptist Convention. Preparatory 
and collegiate departments are maintained 
No entrance requirements are stated De- 
grees of A B , B S , and Ph B are conferred. 
The enrollment in 1911-1912 was 415 The 
teaching staff consists of twelve members. 

MISSISSIPPI, STATE OF -7 As first or- 
ganized in 1799, the territory included the 
))res<‘nt states of Alabama and Mississippi 
In 1817 the territory included within the pres- 
ent state was admitted to the Union, as the 
twentieth state It is located in the East 
South Central Division, and has a land area 
of 46,362 square miles In size it is about the 
same as New York. For administrative pur- 
poses the state is divided into seventy-nine 
counties, and these in turn into school dis- 
tiiets, black and white, and special school 
districts In 1910 Mississippi had a total popu- 
lation of 1,797,114, and a density of population 
of 38 8 per square mile 

Educational History — There seem to liave 
been no schools of any kind in the territory 
preceding 1795 A few private schools were 
opened by 1800, and in 1^)1 “ the first public 
female school ” m the territory was opened, 
though doubtless on a tuition basis In 1802 
the territorial legislature chartered Jefferson 
College, though it was not ojicned until 1811 
Up to the time of its admission as a state the 
territory liad done nothing beyond the estab- 
lishment of a few tuition academies 

The only mention of education in the constitu- 
tion of 1817 was a declaration, adapted from the 
N. W Territoiy Ordinance, to the effect that 
“ n*ligion, morality, and knowledge being neces- 
sary to govi'riuncnt, schools and th(‘ means of 
education should forever be encouraged m this 
state.” The fiist legislature, meeting in 1818, 
passi'd an act giving the care of the sixti'ciith 
section lands to the judges of the county courts, 
to piotect and lease, and with powei to provid(‘ 
one or more schools in each county, lis they 
might deem best In 1821 a ” Literary Fund ’’ 
was constituted, additional sources of futuic 
incom(‘ were specified, and a State Board of 
Diiectors was cieated for the management of 
th(‘ fund A board of five to ten commiBSioia'rs 
was provid(‘d for each county, to distribute 
th(‘ fund to a school or schools for the aid 
of such poor children in the county as might 
be selected, with the assent of their parents, 
to be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic 
The income from the fund was to be used 
only for the building of schoolhouscs and 
for the education of the children of the poor. 
The county school commissioners were to 
appoint, annually, a visiting committee to 
visit, examine, and report to the directors 
of the Stat(‘ Literary Fund, as to the con- 
dition of all schools A form of teachers’ 
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certification, by the directors of the Lit- a state school fund, by consolidation and 
erary Fund, was also provided for. Three additions, for a poll tax, for educational pur- 
years later this law, which had been a dead poses, for general state taxation, for the es- 
letter, was virtually repealed by a new law tablishiiient of an agricultural and mechanical 
making the township the unit Five trustees college, and forbade sectarian control of any 
of schools and school lands were to be elected school funds The detailed law of 1870 carried 
annually in each township, and they were to most of these provisions into effect, and estab- 
build schoolhouses on the school section, em- lished th(‘ first real state school system the 
ploy teachers, and lease the school lands state had known County superintendents 

Practically nothing was accomplished under were to be appointed by the State Board of 

any of these early laws The new constitu- Education, (‘ach county and each city of 
tion of 1832 merely reproduced the brief and 5000 poiiulation was created a school district, 
inadequate section on education contained in boards of subdistnct school directors were also 
that of 1817, and no attemjit to organize created to look after and manage the school, 

schools was made for some years In 1833 the county taxation of ten cents on the $100 for a 
Literary Fund, which had by Ihis tune reached schoolhouse fund and five cents for a teachers' 
$50,000, was distributed to the different coun- fund was authorized, county examination and 
ties for investment, and the state system of certification of tcach(‘rs was provided for, 

education provided for in the law of 1821 and a form of the county system of school 

was abandoned management was inaugurated The law and 

About 1844, owing to immigration, increas- the system of school taxation encountered much 
ing illiteracy, and the general agitation for opposition, for many yeais, and the idea of 
education then going on in many states, the popular education was comliated openly and 
(luestion of education in Mississippi began to covertly In time, however, the svstem was 

attract new attention In 1844 the Univer- accepted, and slow^ but steady progri^ss was 

sity of Mississippi was created, in 1846, despite mad(*, although for a long time the schools were 

bitter local opposition, funds to establish it kept without a definite plan What one legis- 
were voted, and in 1848 it began instruction, lature enacted the next modified or rejiealcd 
The central figure in the campaign for schools In 1871 the Al(‘orn Agricultural and Mechani- 
was Hon A G Brown, Governor of the state cal (^ollegc for negioes was opened In 1873 

from 1844 to 1848 In his inaugural in 1844 the boards of distnct diiectors and the sub- 

he pleaded with the h'gislature for a general dnision system wTr(‘ abolished, and their 
system of common schools, open to all, and functions turned over to the county authori- 
free to the poor In 1846 a school law was ties The patrons of each school were per- 
finally enacted This created boards of five mitt(*d, however, to eU'Ct trustees to care for 
school commissioners for each police district, the property, visit the school, and recommend 
established county school funds, and gave the teachers for election A general state school tax 
(jommissioners power to opiui schools, license of forty cents on $100 w'as levied, the proceeds 
teachers, and levy specific taxes, but contained to be distributed on census, though this was 
a proviso whereby no tax could be levied wuth- later changed to a fixed biennial appropriation 
out the consent of a majority of the heads of All schools were divided into two giades, cor- 
families in each township, and made the law responding to primary and grammar, and the 
inojierative in any township if a majority monthly wages of teachers in each were fixed 
filed a protest m writing against it each year by law In 1878 an agricultural and mechani- 

This almost completely nullified the law The cal college for w lutes was established, and opened 

commissioners were to look after the sixteenth in 1880, and in 1885 a state industrial insti- 
section lands and funds, and to report to the tution for whites was opened at Golumbus. 
Secretary of State, who was made cx officio a The system thus established weathered the 
general school commissioner for the state political revolution of 1875-1876, and remained 
The law proving ineffective, the ruinous policy almost undisturbed up to 1886, when a com- 
of special laws for cities and groups of coun- plet-e revision of thi' school law" was made 
ties was begun in 1848, and this completely ITniform state examinations for teachers were 
destioyed the chance for any general school instituted, and standards for teachers’ certifi- 
system Practically all of the succeeding legis- cates were insisted upon for the firsts tim(‘, 
lation up to 1860 was of this character The county teachers’ institutes were established. 
Civil War put an end to all of these efforts county superintendents were directed to fix the 

A new constitution was formed in 1868, salaries of teachers in their counties according 

which provided for a complete system of free to a definite schedule, based on the certifi- 
pubhe instruction for all children in the state cate held and on evidence of teaching capac- 
Rejected by the people in June, it was finally ity, the payment of teachers was changed from 
accepted by them in December. The section a yearly credit to a monthly cash basis, and 
on education provided for a State Board of towns were permitted to form separate school 
Education, for state and county superin- districts, and to tax themselves for buildings 
tendents, for a four months^ school in each and maintenance This law has since remained 
school district; for the establishment of 1 he basis of the Mississippi school system. 
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Most of the educational provisions of the 
constitutions of 1868 were n^adopted in the 
new constitution of 1890, and a number of 
additions were made Tlu‘ additions in the 
new constitution prohibited special or private 
laws for the benefit of any private or common 
schools, permitted the use of the Bible in the 
public schools, increased the amount of poll 
tax for schools, practically made the main- 
tenance of a four months' school by state taxa- 
tion and funds mandatory, established a 
literacy test for the exercise of the suffrage, 
made the maintenance of separate schools for 
tlie two races mandatory; and confirmed the 
establishment of an agricultural and mechani- 
cal college for each race, from the proceeds of 
the Congressional grants Few changes were 
made in the school law following the adoption 
of the new constitution, the revision of 1886 
still forming the basis for the state educational 
system In 1893 the Peabodv Fund estab- 
lished an Institut(‘ Conductors’ Training School 
for the state, and grants for teachers’ institutes 
were made by it to the state for a number of 
years In 1896 the State Board of Examiners 
was created, with power to grant higher state 
teachers’ certihcates, to assist the Superin- 
tendent 111 the preparation of all examination 
questions used in the state, and to transhT 
teachers’ licenses from one county to another 
Epidemics of yellow fever and smallpox inter- 
fered greatlv with the schools from 1896 to 
1900, and almost no educational progress was 
rnacle during this turn* In 1904 a State Text- 
book (commission was created, and the' hrst 
uniform state series of textbooks was adopted 
in 1905 In 1908 a law regulating child labor 
in factories was enacted, and in the same year 
a bill was passed proyiding for the establish- 
ment of an agricultural high school for whites 
in each county, with a county tax on all piop- 
(Tty up to two mills, for support, and with 
state aid of $1000 ])er school, but in 1909 this 
was declared unconstitutional During the 
ten years from 1900 to 1910 there weie two small 
increases in the annual state appropriation for 
schools, but there was little legislation of im- 
portance By the legislatures of 191 1-1912 much 
important educational legislation was enacted, 
the results of which an' noted in the following 
section 

Present School System — At the head of 
the present state' school svstem in Mississippi 
is a State Supeimtendent of Public Educa- 
tion, a State Board of Education, a State Text- 
book Commission, a State Board of Examiners, 
and a State Board of (bntrol for the highei 
educational institutions of the state The State 
Superintendent is elected by the people for 
four-year terms, and has an annual salary of 
$2500 He IS giyen general supervision of 
the public free schools of the state, and mav 
jirescribe rules and regulations for their or- 
ganization and conduct, prepares all printed 
forms and blanks; renders official opinions, 


and construes the school laws, meets the 
county superintendents for conference; appor- 
tions the school funds semi-annually; requires 
annual reports from the county superintend- 
ents, and submits an annual report to the 
legislature, showing the condition of the 
schools He is also ex officio a trustee of 
the State University, the State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, the State Industrial In- 
stitute and College, the Alcorn Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and the different 
state educational boards and commissions 

The State Boaid of Education consists of 
the Secretary of State, Attorney General, and 
State Superintendent This board is a board 
of appeal from the decisions of the county 
superintendents, and has final jurisdiction, 
audits claims against the school fund; deter- 
mines the allowance to the State Superintend- 
ent foi contingent expenses, grants special 
certificates to teachers in Indian schools; may 
adopt a state course of study, names a list 
of institute conductors, and has oversight of 
the teachers’ institutes in the state, and may 
make rules and regulations covering all matteis 
of school administration not covered by law 
Tilt' Statt' Textbook Commission consists of 
the State Superintendent and eight educators, 
no two from the same congressional district, 
appointed by the Governor for five-year terms 
This commission adopts uniform textbooks 
in the common school subjects for use in all 
of the schools of the state, and contracts with 
publishers for the same, districts being frei' 
to adopt sujiplemental books and books for 
higher branches taught The State Boaid 
of Examiners consists of the State Superin- 
tendent and two teachers appointed by him, 
for four-year periods This board prepares 
the examination questions used in all teacheis’ 
examinations in the state, and examines appli- 
cants for till' county superintendency, and for 
state and professional teachers’ certihcates Th(' 
Board of (knitrol consists of seyen trustees ap- 
pointed by th(' Goyernor, one of whom must be 
a farmer, oik' a lawyer, and one an architect, 
builder, or factory man This board has full con- 
trol of the four institutions of learning mentioned 
aboye 

For each county there is a county supeiin- 
tendent of public education, elected by the 
people for four-year terms To be eligible for 
election to the ofhci' he must pass an examina- 
tion on all the subjects required for a first- 
grade county certificate and on the art ot 
teaching The county superintendent acts 
under the instructions of the State Superin- 
tendent and the State Board of Education, 
and by law is required to employ all teachers 
for the schools, and to fix their salaries; to 
examine the reports of teachers and trustees, 
to enforce the course of study adopted by the 
State Board of Education, and the textbooks 
adopted by the State Textbook Commission, 
to (‘iiforce the rules and regulations in refer- 
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once to the examination and certihcation of 
teachers, to visit and inspect the schools, 
to decide controversies (appeal to the State 
Board allowed in most cases) , to keep a record 
of the proceedings of the county board of educa- 
tion, and of his official acts, to make annual 
reports to the board of supervisors, the mayor 
and aldermen of special city districts, and to 
the State Superintendent, and to instruct 
trustees as to their duties For each county 
there is also a county board of education, a 
county board of examiners, and a countv 
library commission The countv boaid of 
education is composed of the county superin- 
tendent, together mth one member fiom each 
supervisorial district in the county, to be 
appointed by the county superintendent, with 
the consent of the board of county supervisors 
The Superintendent may remove members for 
cause, and may fill vacancies The boaid 
meets annually, and has few functions Its 
chief duties are to define and alter the bound- 
aries of the white and black school districts, 
and to locate schoolhouses^ to approve* the 
creation of special districts in unincorpoiated 
villages, to provide educational facilities foi 
small numbers of isolated children, and it 
mav locate the pubhc school, in anv school 
district, in connection with a charteied insti- 
tution of learning and provide for joint contiol 
If there is a sufficient number of Indian chil- 
dren in the county, the board may establish 
an Indian school for them The county board 
of examiners consists of the county superin- 
tendent and two teachers holding first-grade 
teachers’ certificates, appointed by him each 
year, prior to the Sejitember examinations 
This board conducts the examinations of all 
teachers applying for teachers’ certificates 
The county library commission consists of the 
county superintendent, together with two 
teachers holding first-grade teachers’ certif- 
icates, named by him Their function is to 
select and publish lists of library books from 
which district libraries may purchase, to make 
rules and regulations for the control of school 
libraries, and to receive annual reports fiom 
each library in the county 

Each county is divided into ordinary school 
districts and ‘‘ separate ” or indeiiendent school 
districts School districts may be formed 
by the county board of education, whenevei 
there are forty-five children of school age of 
either race*, but where the distance is too great, 
or where streams or lack of roads make attend- 
ance difficult, districts may be constituted 
for fifteen children In the case of isolated 
families, ten children mav be declared to form 
a “special” school district “ Tdiie ” (joint) 
school districts may be formed by the action 
of two county boards Consolidated school dis- 
tricts have recently bt*en provided for, with trans- 
portation for pupils living more than two miles 
from the school Schools with a monthly 
attendance of less than five mav be closed at 


the end of anv month For each common 
school district the patrons elect a board of 
three school trustees, om* each year, and foi 
three-year terms The election is held in 
annual meeting, tin* hrst Haturdav in August, 
and the annual school meeting seems to have 
almost no othei function If the patrons fail 
to elect, the county sujierintendent appoints 
The board elects one of its members as 
secretary, and may designate its choice 
foi teacher to flu* county superintendent If 
the trustees expr(*ss no choice, or if the person 
chosen fails to secure a teacher’s cerlilicate, 
the county superintendent apjioints The 
final apiiointment, fixing of salary, and contract 
rests with the county superintendent The 
trustees are to visit the school, provide fuel, 
care for the piopertv, settle disputes (with 
appeal to the county supeiintendent), and may 
suspend or expel pupils They can siiend no 
money unless authorized to do so by the county 
superintendent 

Any municipality, by ordinance of its mayor 
and board of aldermen, mav erect itself into 
a special school district Similarly, any unin- 
corporated district having sixfee'ti sipiare miles 
of territory, on petition of a majority of its 
(‘lectors, may be set off as a special district by 
the county board of education All such special 
districts are financially independent of tin* 
county. F'or all such special districts a board 
of five trustee's, for three-year teims, is ap- 
pointed by the mayor and aldeimcn in cities, 
and by the county suiierintendent in unin- 
corporated ])lac('s Th(* })owers and duties 
of boards in special districts aie jiractically 
the sanu* as in common school districts, and, 
in addition, they mav employ jirimujials ami 
a superintendent, may elect th(*ir own teach- 
ers, contract with them, and fix their salaries, 
may maintain l)oth graded schools and a high 
scho(d, and mav charge tuition for the lattei ; 
and may estimate needed funds, uj) to thr(*e 
mills, and submit the estimate to the aldermen 
or county supen isors foi levy 

School Support — Mississippi originalh i(‘- 
ceived 902,744 acres of land in the sixteenth- 
section grants, as well as two townships for 
a seminary of learning Some* of the sixteenth- 
section land IS still unsold The total common 
school fund ol the state is now about $3,500,000 
The constitution of 1890 pi'actically requires 
an annual state* appi’opiiation sufficient, with 
poll taxes and the interest on the permanent 
fund, to maintain all of the schools for four 
months each year This state approjiriation 
which at j)r('sent is $1,424,088 a year, consti- 
tutes the chief soui’ce of levenue for the school 
system County taxation up to thiee mills 
IS permissible, and is resorted to in a num- 
ber of the counties, but the chief local taxation 
IS in the special and financially independent 
(town and city) districts, where a seven months’ 
school at least is always maintained Tuition 
fees for high school instruction are still per- 
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mitioil To the county agricultural high schools 
is granted $30,000 a year of state aid, and $50(X) 
a year to weak districts 

Educational Conditions — The property 
valuation of the state compared with the popu- 
lation is very low, and this shows itself in the 
matter of school support In percentage of 
children, five to eighteen years of age, in the 
total population (84 per cent); in the amount 
which each adult male must contribute ($1 51) 
to produce $1 of school money for each child, 
ami in the small amount of school money 
raised for each child five to eighleen vears of 
age, Mississippi is only surpassed by one 
state, — South ('aiolina But little is spent 
on school buildings (84 cents per capita of at- 
tendance, at last report, as against an aver- 
age for the United States, of Sb 45), and the 
average value of all school buildings in the state 
IS onlv about S800 The state has no cities of 
over 25,000, and 88 5 per cent of its people live 
in country districts Of the total population 
in 1910, 56 2 per cent were black and 48 7 p(‘r 
cent white In some counties the blacks out- 
number the whites three, four, and hve to one 
99 5 per cent of the population is native born 
Th(' average length of term of all schools is 
about seven mont hs, while in country distncts 
it is leas than six In 1908 a child labor law was 
enacted The state has no compulsory educa- 
tion law as yet The state has a school libraiv 
law whereby any district which subscribes 
$10 and provides a bookcase may receive a 
similar amount from the county school fund, 
though not more than ten districts can be 
aided each year, and no district can receive 
aid a second time, if other districts are apjrly- 
ing 

Teachers and Training — The state employed 
about 10,166 teachers in 1910, and at an average 
of about $250 a y(‘ar C'ounty suiieimtendents 
m employing teachers are limited by a state 
wage scale, varying from $15 to $75 a month 
for teachers, and up to $100 for principals 
Three grades of county teachers’ certificates 
ar(‘ issued, and only those holding a first-grade 
(certificate can I’cceive more than $80 a month 
Th(‘ examination subjects are the coinimm 


school subjects, the grade of certificate varying 
with the percentages made in the examination. 
The state also issues two grades of certificates: 
(1) State licenses, which are the same as a 
first-grade county certificate, but, on examina- 
tion, have been validated for the entire state; 
and (2) Life diplomas, which involve high 
school subjects, and are the only certificates 
issued which represent any educational stand- 
ards County teachers' institutes and summer 
normal schools have for years rendered a valu- 
able service in educating the teachers of the 
state The state has for some time made 
provision for the training of colored teachers 
at Holly Springs, and a normal school for the 
training of white teachers, located at Hatties- 
burg, was opened m 1912. 

Secondary Education. — The public high 
schools are mostly of low grade, and most of them 
are still in part grammar schools, though in the 
nine cities of more than 8000 inhabitants, well- 
orgaiuzed high schools are found The recent 
legislation relating to agricultural high schools 
promises much for future development In all, 
187 high schools were reported in 1911, with 394 
teachers and 7763 pupils enrolled SeA^en public 
and tw(‘lve denominational schools offer secondary 
instruction to the colored race 

Higher and Special Education — The Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, founded in 1844 and 
opened in 1848, and located at Univeisity, 
stands at the head of the public school system 
of the state, though it is only within the past 
ten yeais that any real coordination between it 
and the public school system has been effected. 
The school of pedagogv of the university, 
established in 1893, has done a valuable serv- 
ice, serving as a form of state normal school 
for white teachers for the state The univei- 
sity siiiniiier school for teachers has been well 
attended The Mississippi Agncultuial and 
Mechanical College for white students, founded 
in 1878 and opened in 1880, at Agncultuial 
C'ollege, and the Alcorn Agricultural and 
Mechanical College for colored students, 
opened in 1871 at Alcorn, arc also state insti- 
tutions In addition, these state institutions 
aie assisted by the following — 


Institution 

L<m ation 

Opilned 

Control 

For 

’'or Whites 





Port Gibson Female College 

Port Gibson 

183ft 

M E South 

Women 

Whitworth CoIleKO 

Brookhaveii 

185» 

ME South 

Women 

Central Misa Institute 

Freneh Camps 

188b 

Presb 

Women 

Millsaps College 

.lackson 

18ft2 

ME So 

Both Sexes 

liel haven Col lege 

Jackson 

1894 

Non sect 

Women 

Stanton Collejie 

Natehe/ 

1894 

Nonseet 

Women 

Meridian Male ColleRO 

Meridian 

1901 

Nonseet 

Men 

Meridian Womon’a College 

Meridian 

1903 

Nonseet 

Women 

W Negroes 





So Christian Institute 

Edwards 


Discip of Chr 

Both Sexes 

Rust Univorsitv' 

Hollv Surings 


M E 

Both Sexes 

Koseiusko Industrial College 

KoseuisKo 



Both Sexes 

Tougaloo University 

Tougaloo 


Congr 

Both Sexes 

Marv Holmes Seininarv 

Westpomt 


Presb 

Both Sexes 
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Many of those institutions an* in lnip:o part 
preparatory schools; all have small ('ndowmonts, 
and the collepjiato work is of a somowhiit ele- 
mentary typo 

The State Institution for the Blind, at Jack- 
son, the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Jackson; and the State Industrial Institute 
and College for whites, at (kilumbus, are sup- 
ported by the state The last named off(‘rs 
business, normal, eoll(‘giat(‘, industrial, and 
music courses to both sexes Y] P C 
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MISSISSIPPI, UNIVERSITY OF, UNI- 
VERSITY, MISS — A state-mamtain(‘d co- 
(‘dueational institution chartered in 1S44 and 
opened m 1848, out of the* endowment of one 
townshij) granted by ('ongress in 1819 The 
institution has been hb(‘rally sujipoited by 
appropriations from the* legislature* The* fol- 
lowing departments are maiiitaiiieel academic, 
education, engineering, law, m(*dicine, ])har- 
macy, science, literature, and arts The entrance 
requirements are fourteen units The* uni- 
versity confe*r8 the degrees of A B and A M 
in science, literature, and arts, B F and C E 
in engineering, A B. and BS in education; 
Ph G. and Ph B in pharinacy, and LL B in 
law The courses in the last, two depaitmcnis 
are two years in length The enrollment m 
1911-1912 was 480, and the faculty consists 
of forty-tliree membois 

MISSOURI, STATE OF — First organized 
as a separate territory in 1812, and admitted 
to the Union as the twenty-fourth state m 
1821 It is located in the W(*st North Central 
Division and in about the center of the Missis- 
sippi Vallt*y, and has a land area ot 68,727 square 
miles. In size it is about as large as all of New 
England and New Jersey combined, and about 
one third the size of France For administia- 
tive purposes the state is divided into 114 
counties and the city of St Louis, and the coun- 
ties are in turn divided into cities, towns, 
villages, and rural school districts In 1910 
Missouri had a population of 3,293,335 and 
a density of population of 47 9 per squan* 
mile. 

Educational History. — The first school in 
Missouri is said to have been opened by J B. 
Trabeau in 1774, and he is reported to hav(‘ 
been teaching forty years later The first 
attempt to organize a public school was made 
at St. Louis in 1817, when the village, acting 
under a terntonal law, appointed a board of 
trustees to organize a public school. The 


attempt ’was not successful, and i1 vas not 
until 1838 that schools wen* (qx'iied thc*i(* 
(See St Lons, Citi of ) The first consti- 
tution wasfiam(*d in 1820 This contained two 
sections ri'lating to (*ducation The general 
assembly was instructed to preserve the school 
lands, apply the income as it should be, to 
establish at l(*ast om* school m each townsliip, 
“where the poor may be taught gratis,’’ and 
“as soon as mav b(‘,” to establish a uniy(*isity, 
as pi*ovi(h‘d for in tin* grant of two townships 
for a s(‘minary of leaimng Uiimmissioneis 
foi th(* call* of the school lands W(*ie to be 
ap])ointed by tin* county couits, live for each 
county by the law of 1820, and two foi each 
townshij) by the law of 1822, and they were 
authoriz(*d to build schoolhouses, as ne(*ded, 
when the funds would ])(*rmit In 1824 the 
first real school law was enacted This made 
each township a school distiict, selmol boaids 
of five were created to build oi to i(*nt school- 
houses, emjilov a teacher, ajijioint school 
visitors, and to make* rules and legulations, 
and, on demand of two thirds of tin* voters, 
the boards wen* to le\y a tax for thi* desired 
t(*im Little was dom* und(‘i this law In 
1835 the law u'lating to schools was icMsed 
Three trust e(*s w(‘ie to be elected for (‘ach town- 
ship, some of the j)owers of supervision wen* 
taken from the school visitois and given to the 
tiustees, and biennial rejiorts were to be made 
to the county courts A “ Gommittee for 
Literary Purjioses,’’ virtually a State Board 
of Education, was also cn*ated, to consist of 
the Goy(*inor, Auditor, Tn'asurer, and Attoiney- 
Geneial In 1839 a new revision of the school 
law was made, the office of State Superintend- 
ent of Uommon Schools was created, county 
commissioneis and townshij) insjiectors w(*re 
piovided for, and a three months’ school term 
was required The office of State Sujierin- 
teiulent was abandoned two years later, how- 
ever, and th(‘ Secretaiy of State again receu(*d 
such rejDorts as were made, acting vx o^icio 
The census of 1840 showed that most schools 
were still private, there being but 642 jirirnary 
schools in the state, St Louis included, and 
but 526 pupils educated wholly on the jiublic 
charge In 1842 only 28 of the 77 count i(*s 
then organized had schools By 1850 thei'e 
were 1570 jiublic schools, though nearly one 
half of the income still came from tuition fees 
In 1844 the state univei’sity, provided for in 
the constitution of 1820, was opened, but it 
had a y(*ry straigghng (*xistence until after 
1853 

In 1853 the office of State Sujierintendent 
of Scliools was reestablished, and the fiist 
public high school m Missouri was opened in 
St Louis In 1855 a revised school law was 
enacted This law created the office of county 
school commissioner, and made a number of 
improvements in the system By 1858 every 
county had been organized into the public 
school system By 1861 there were 5670 
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r/('a(*luMs (‘iii])l()y(‘(l, and t lie (‘\j)ciis(‘.s of fh(' 
schools wcr(‘ about oih‘ foiiilh oi 

which came from rate bills The cominji; ol 
the‘ war put an end to this sehool system, and 
the legislature of 1801 abolished the office of 
State Superintendent, and suspended the school 
appropriation During the war the schools 
of the state were virtually closed, and the 
office of State Superintendent of Schools was 
not reestablished until 1865 The jiublic 
school system of Missouri really dates from after 
the Civil War 

A new constitution was adopted in 1865, 
which made a much more detaihal piovision 
for the creation of a state school system 
Separate schools for the colored race weie 
permitted, but the apportionment of school 
money was to be made without regard to ract' 
or color The State Board of Education was 
continued, and a Superintendent of Public 
Schools was provided for The maintenance 
of the state university was made mandatory 
A three-months’ term was required, and pei- 
mission was given to enact a compulsory edu- 
cation law The school funds were safeguai ded , 
the investment of the principal narrowly 
limited, and a state tax, and appoitionments 
to equalize inequalities, were permitted The 
new school law of 1866 carried these provisions 
into effect Separate schools were jiermitted, 
if twenty or more colored children wen* in any 
district The township, while still nominally 
remaining the school district, was in reality 
abandoned for the Iowa plan of subdistricts, 
with three directors for each, thus virtually 
introducing the district system County su- 
perintendents, elected for two-year terms, were 
provided, and given the full functions of 
a county superintendent Cities were per- 
mitted to organize under boards of education 
of SIX, with the usual powers This school 
system lasted ten years, when it was super- 
seded by a third constitution and a new school 
law In 1870 two state normal schools were 
established for white teachers (Warrensburg, 
opened in 1871, and Kirksville, established 
])rivately in 1867, and adopted by tin* state 
in 1872), and one for colored teachers (Lincoln 
Institute, at Jefferson City) In 1874 a third 
school for white teachers was authorized at 
(hijie (hrardeau In 1874 the hrst textbook 
law was enacted, providing for county uni- 
lormit}^ the presidents of the district school 
boards of the county constituting a textbook 
•ommission 

In 1875 the constitution adopted at the close 
of the wai was abandoned, and a new one, 
under which the state has since been governed, 
was substituted Most of the provisions of 
lh(‘ constitution of 1865 were retained, though 
the statements in the new constitution were 
in some cases less forceful and less emphatic 
This constitution of 1875 and the laws fol- 
lowing form the basis of the present Missouri 
school system 


Since* 1875 four ])(‘iiodh in Missouri (‘ducation 
standout From 1875 to 1883, under the admin- 
istration of Supenntend(*nt Shannon, was a period 
of material organization, and the maintenance 
of a system of public education was changed 
from a questionable undertaking to a settled 
public policy From 1883 to 1891, under Super- 
intendent Coleman, and following the period 
ol organization, came a jienod of agitation 
for careful work in the fundamentals oi 
elementary education, and foi perfection in 
classroom management The only legislation 
of any importance during this period was tin* 
repeal of tlu* county textbook law in 1885, 
leaving the state* under district adoption until 
1891, the amendment to the constitution in 
1887, changing the percentage of state revenue 
which must be appropriated to education fioni 
one fourth to one third, the lengthening of the* 
school term from four to six months in 1889, 
if a tax levy of forty cents on the $100 would 
permit of it, and the enactment ol a permis- 
sive county superintendency law in 1889, 
peimitting any county so desiring to vote to 
(‘inploy a county superintendent But nine 
counties had provided county supenntendents 
as late as 1903 

From 1891 to 1899, under Supenntendents 
Wolfe and Kirk, was a iieriod of agitation foi 
a better school svstem and a ))road(‘r outlook 
in education, and a penod of stiuggle against 
the extreme conservatism of the state in educa- 
tional matters The legislation during this 
period was i at her meagei, and centered around 
textbooks and the training and certification ol 
teachers In 1891, aftei six years of distiicl 
adoption of textbooks, state uniformity in text- 
books was substituted An Institute Boaid of 
Examineis now superseded the county commis- 
sioners, in the mattei of certificating teacheis, 
three grades of teachers’ certificates weie issu(‘d, 
and teachers were certihed after two w(‘eks’ at- 
tendance at the summer county institute Two 
y(*ars later the training school for institute 
conductors was abolished, and a n(‘w lav 
rigidly fixed the weekly wages to be paid in- 
stitute conductors and instructors The same 
year the State Reading Circle, which had 
existed from 1884 to 1887, was revived and 
made effective In 1899 the teacheis’ ceitifi- 
cation law was again revised, a graded series 
of certificates provided for, wliicli mateiially 
raised the standard, uniform queslions foi tin* 
state wen* to be supplied, and the certification 
of teachers after a two weeks’ suminei instituti* 
was abandoned The development of high 
schools was stimulated during this jicriod, and 
the state university, for the first time, began 
to receive some real recognition 

Beginning with 1900, under the administra- 
tion of Huperintendents Carrington and Gass, 
the state has experienced an educational 
awakening before unknown This last period 
has been essentially one of reconstruction and 
unification, and marked educational progress 
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has been made In 1901 a stale library law 
was enacted, and a State Libraiy C'oirimissioii, 
consisting of the State SuperintendcMit and four 
appointed by the State Board of Education, was 
created. County boards of education, con- 
sisting of the county school coinmissioner, one 
appointed by the county court, and one ap- 
pointed by the State Boaid of Education, were 
also created, and given some powers of supei- 
vision They wen' authorized to supervise 
and grade the rural schools, to issue a countA" 
course of study, to rem'w t(‘achers’ certificates, 
and to approve summer schools The consoli- 
dation of scliool (list 1 lets was hist authorized 
in 1901, also In 1902 the ])eople approved a 
constitutional amendment to extend and re- 
new the state’s Ccitihcatcs (jf Indebtedness to 
tli(‘ School Fund, and the discussion prec(Hling 
the election brought out clearly the neci'ssity 
for more revenue for schools In 1903 the 
summer countA" institute law was repc'aled, 
a thre(* days’ countA" t('achers’ association in 
th(‘ autumn was substitut(xl, and attendance 
foi ten to twelve weeks in an ap])rov('d summer 
normal school was substituted for the two 
wec'ks at the sumim'r county institute The 
Slate Superintendc'ni was authorized also to 
inspect and classify the high schools of the state 
In 1904 a constitutional amendment, pro- 
viding a five cents additional tax, to be dis- 
tributed to the school distiicts and to lie usi'd 
in supidying tree textbooks and supplies, was 
defc'ated In 1905 the state textbook law, 
enacted in 1891, and under discussion evei 
since, was entirc'lv repealed, and county adop- 
tions onc(‘ more substituted, two new normal 
s(*hools were established, at Springheld and 
Marysville, both of which were opened the 
next year, and the first compulsoiA' ('ducation 
law was enacted In 1907 the scIkjoI law’ was 
revised and a number of changes made The 
State Library Board was changed to its pi (.‘sent 
form, state inspectois of high schools and of 
county schools W(‘re j)ioAnd(‘d, tlu* school teim 
was increased fioni six to eight months, if 
a forty cent- tax will pi-ovide the necessary 
funds, districts ha\nng less than twenty-five 
childien were author i zed to close their schools 
and transport their children, orphans, half 
oi plums, and (l('p(‘nd(‘nt childi'en were to lx* 
(‘(located fn'c in ariA' district, boards wx're 
j)ei nutted to ('iiijilov su])ei*int-(‘ndents for two 
years instead of for one. and St Louis was 
permitted to lequii’e pupils to attend the whole 
i^ime the scluxils were m session In 1909 the 
compulsory education law was anK‘nded to re- 
quire att(mdance, outsnh' of St Louis, foi 
three fourths of the tirm* the schools are in 
session, and boards in towns of 1000 or over 
were authorized to appoint attendance offic(*rs 
Also in 1909, after thirty years of agitation, 
a county superAdsion law was enacted and 
made mandatoiT for all countK's, with state* 
aid of $400 towai’d the salarA' of (*ach county 
siq)erint('ndent, all state* aid 1o disti’icts not 
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providing $350 was cut off, unless they raised 
a tax of fort A’ cents, special state aid to poor 
and weak school districts was granted, under 
certain restrictions, night schools, anel an 
eleve'n-month t(‘rm in citi(*s, for physical 
training, were both permitted, and a state 
industrial home for negro girls was established 
In addition, the school laws applicable to all 
schools (Section I) and to common schools 
(Section II) were thoioughly revis(Hl In 
1911 the child labor law’ was extended to all 
cities of 5000 inhabitants or ()V(*i , tlx* certi- 
ficatKjn bill was levisr'd so as to give the Stat(' 
Superintemh'nt the supervision of all certifica- 
tion, and the method of apportioning school 
funds was revised so as to substitute a combined 
teacher and attendance basis for the old census 
basis 

Present School System — At the liead of 
the school system is a State Board of Educa- 
tion and a State Superintendent of Public 
Instimction The State Board is an cx officio 
body, and consists of the State Superintend- 
ent as President, the (lovernor, SecietarA 
of State, and the Attoiney-Cicneial This 
board has nominal sujiervision of tin* educa- 
tional int(T(‘sts of the state, but its i(‘al work 
IS the investment of the school funds and th(‘ 
sale and preservation of the school lands 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
elected by the people for foui'-year terms 
He IS also charged with the supervision of tlx* 
schools and the school funds of the state, con- 
fers and ad\uses with county school officers, 
may visit arxl inspect schools, prejiares all 
questions for the (‘xamination of teaclieis, has 
g(mei’al supervision of all examinations, arxl 
the gi’ading of the answers, issues state cei- 
tificat(*s, A^alid anywhere in the state, r(‘C(‘iv(‘s 
annual reports from all school officers arxl 
stat(* institutions, and makes an annual report 
to the (iov(‘riior There is an Inspectoi of 
High Schools, w’ho assists in classifying and 
])rescribing courses for the high schools, and an 
Inspector of (’oinmon Schools, who assists 
in their examination and approval 

Below the State Superintendent is a countA 
superintendent for each county, th(* count ^ 
boards of education haAung been abolished bv 
the county superint(*n(l(*ncy law’ of 1909 
The countA’ sup(*r’int(‘ndents ai(* el(*cted by tlx* 
p(‘()pl(* in distr’ict school nx'etings for four-year 
terms, must have taught two y(*ais in tlx* j)i(*- 
ceding four, or liaA’C spi'iit the jneceding two 
years in a (‘ollege or normal school, and, in 
addition, must hold a college oi iiormal diidoma, 
a life slat(‘ c(*rtificat(*, or a lust-grade county 
c(‘r tificatt* The count}’ sup(*rintendent has gen- 
eral supervision of the schools of the county, 
except in the case of citx'S, towns, or villages 
employing a superintendent, with at least half 
lus time fre(* for supervision The Superin- 
t(*n(lent must visit (*ach school yearly, su})er- 
A’lse the work and th(* accounts of the district 
officers, issue a course of study; adopt a plan 
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of grading for the schools, arrange for exami- 
nations and for graduation from the district 
schools, hold SIX public meetings each year, 
at different points in the country, to instruct 
and to advise, hold a county teachers’ insti- 
tute in the autumn, and must follow the in- 
structions of the State Super intendent and 
make an annual report to him An especially 
mentonous provision of the law is one re- 
(luiring each county supeiintendent to spend 
five days each year at a convention of school 
superintendents, and twenty days each year 
in th(' stat(‘ university, a stati' normal school, 
or in a manner approved by the State Super- 
intendent, and in the study of rural school 
problems and school supervision The salary 
for the office ranges from $700 to $1500, and 
of this th(‘ state pays $400, in (‘ach case 
(/Oiirity uuifoinuty m textbooks is secured by 
the county textbook commissions, consisting 
of the county superintendent and two teachers, 
one appointed by the countv court and one 
by the State Board of Education Cities of 
100,000 or over and acci(‘dited high schools 
may select their own books This commission 
adopts books for five-year periods, from a 
jirmted list of registered books supjihed by the 
State Superintendent Publisheis have to be 
properly licensed to sell, and books and pi’ices 
must be on file Supplemental books ar(‘ not 
included Indigent pupils may be supplied 
with books free 

Below the county are four classi's of school 
districts (1) common, with three school direc- 
tors, elected in annual school meetings, 
(2) consohdati'd school distiicts, with boards 
of SIX directors; (8) town school distiicts in 
towns, villages, and cities of the fourth class, 
with boards of six school directors, and 
(4) cities of the first, second, and fluid class, 
under boards of education and special laws 
The township unit is permissibk*, but is little 
used 

Each common school district holds an annual 
meeting, at which vacancies are filled, and one 
school director is elected, for a thiee-year 
term The board of trustees then orgaiiiz(‘s 
by electing one of their number as clerk, who 
then performs most of the functions assigned 
to th(‘ board The school meeting may also 
vote to lengtlKMi the term bevond eight months, 
mav vote a tax in excess of fortv cents, or a tax 
foi buildings 01 equipment, may decide changes 
in boundaries, or site, may direct the sale of 
proper’tv, and vote on allowing the school- 
houses to be used for specified purposes, and 
once in four yeais designates its choice for 
county superintendent City, town, and con- 
solidated districts may select a secretary and 
a treasurer, not members of the board; may 
establish graded schools, high schools, and 
libraries, as needed; and must maintain a 
term of at least eight months C’onsolidated 
districts may be formed of three or more 
contiguous common school districts, oi a Mi- 


lage and two adjacent districts, and may 
maintain elementary and high schools Any 
district which provides less than eight months 
school, if a tax of forty cents will provide it, 
forfeits its organization. School boards in 
all classes of districts may borrow, by vote 
of the district , up to 5 per cent of their assessed 
valuation, may make rules and regulations for 
the government of then schools, admit and 
suspend pupils, require a medical examination 
of any pupil, contiact with teachers, have 
an annual school census taken; condemn sites, 
estimate funds needed; maintain separate 
schools for the two races, establish a negro 
school whenever there are fifteen negro chil- 
dren in the district, and provide equal privi- 
leges and terms for each race, and make an 
annual repoit to the county suiierintendent 
and to the county clerk The latter leports 
all statistics to the State Superintendent 

School Support — Missouii, on its admis- 
sion as a state, received two townships of land 
for a univeisity, the sixteenth s(‘ction in every 
township foi common schools, and sevi'iily-two 
sections of saline lands foi schools, — tlu‘ six- 
t(‘enth-section lands IxMiig gnen to the state 
foi the Ixmeht of tlu' townships The sixtia'iith- 
section grants amounted to l,lhh,189 acre's 
In 1<S87 the' saline land fund, togethei with 
the Surplus R(‘ venue fund ($382,335) thi*n 
recened, was constituted a peinianent state 
school fund To this was add(‘d the money 
received from the* sale of the State Tobacco 
Warehouse ($132,000) in 1805. This fund 
now amounts to $3,159,281, and yields an 
income of about seventeen and a half (*ents per 
pupil pel yeai The one thud of th(‘ state 
revTiiue addc'd laisi's the amount to about $1 80, 
the amount having iisen lapidly with the re- 
cent incn'ase in wealth in the state The 
swam])-land giants of 1849 Missouii put into 
a series of county school funds, to which have 
been added tlu' proceeds of hues, foifeitiiK's, 
and the sah* of estrays These funds now 
amount to $5,750,000 The sixteenth-section 
township funds amount to a total of appioxi- 
inately $4,000,000 Both the county and th(‘ 
township funds vaiy greatly in amount, b(‘ing 
from ten to thirty times as laige in some 
counties as in others, and pioduce very un(*(iiial 
incomes j)(*r pujnl in the different countu's and 
townshi})s The income from all school funds 
must be used only foi teachers’ wages 

The largest propoition of the money for 
support comes from local taxation, which may 
go to sixty cents on the $100 in cities and to 
forty cents elsewhere, and may exceed thes(‘ 
limits by a vote of the people A tax of forty 
cents must be levied, if necessary to provide 
an eight months’ school If a tax of forty 
cents will not piovide sufficient funds, with a 
salary of $40 a month to the teacher, to provide 
an eight months’ school, the State Treasurer 
will add an amount sufficient, provided the 
district IS not less than nine square miles in 
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area, has aii assessed valuation of S40,000 or 
more, a school census of twonty-hve, and has 
levied a tax of forty cents foi the teachers’ 
fund and twenty-five cents for incidental ex- 
penses Such aid cost the state $18,078 in 
1910 All other school money was distributed 
on census up to 1911, but thereafter all state 
money is to be apportioned on the combined 
basis of teachers employed and aggregate days’ 
attendance The total cost of the school 
system in 1910 was about $13,000,000, oi 
about $3.97 per capita of the total population 
Education^ Conditions — Aside from two 
large cities and a few sniallei ones, which con- 
tain 30 8 pel cent of the total ])opulation (St 
Louis and Kansas (hty contain 28 1 per cent), 
57 5 pel cent of the ])eople live in rural districts 
Of the total population, 95 2 pei cent an* white 
and 4 8 per cent negio, while 93 per cent arc 
native born, and about 5 per cent aie illiterate 
Of the foieign born a little over one half are 
(xermans The state has many small schools, 
and very unequal educational conditions in 
the different parts of the state Not much 
headway has as yet been made in the inattei 
of the consolidation of school distiicts, oi in 
the jnoyision of school libraries The com- 
pulsory education lawrequiies the a1 tendance 
of children, eight to fourteen, foi only thie(‘ 
fourths of the time the public schools are in 
session, and the same for employed childien, 
fourteen to sixteen, unless excused for a num- 
ber of statutory reasons Cities and towns of 
1000 population may appoint attendance 
officers, who may enforce attendance and visit 
factories Cities of 10,000 or over may estab- 
lish parental schools Children, eight to four- 
teen, cannot be employed in any mine, factoi\, 


or sho]) during school houis, unless iiossessed 
of a certificate showing attendance at school 
for thr(*e fourths of tlic school teiin C’lty 
school authorities may contiact with homes 
established for the caie oi dchnqu(‘nt , depend- 
ent, or neglected children, for their care and 
training C’hildien who aie orphans or half 
orphans, or d(*pendent, may receive free school- 
ing m any district wheie they iind either a 
temporary oi a pennanenl. home 

Teachers and Training — The state em- 
ployed appioximatelv 19, ()()() t(*achers in 1911, 
about one fourth oi whom were men Foi 
tin* training of new teacheis, the stati* main- 
tains live normal schools foi wliit(‘s and om* 
foi the coloied iac(‘ Tin* cii\ of St Ivouis 
also maintains an institution foi the training 
of teachers for the citv All of the state noi- 
mal schools (five foi whit(‘S and oih' for colored 
students) and the state* univeisity maintain 
summer sessions Thiei* giud(‘s of c(*itificat(‘s 
are issued, these* being aiianged in a giaded 
series The questions aie fuinished by the* 
State Superintendent, and are uniform tluough- 
out the state* The* cemnty supcnntenelents ae*l 
as agents in giving the examinatieins, anel e*ertif\ 
the professional grade of the canehdate, but 
the State Superintendent has eiversight eif the* 
grading of the papers and the granting of tlie* 
c(‘itihcates to teach ( 'ertificates may be* 
lenewed C’eiunty institute*s aie to be* helel 
in each ceiunty, anel ten or more are* to lie 
piovided in the stale foi coloied teache*rs 
Cities of 300,000 (St Louis) examine* then 
own te*ae*hers anel cemduct their own institute‘s 
( Trades made in ai)piove*d summei schoeils mav 
be* accepted in lie*u e)f examinations in tlie* sub- 
jects coveied 


Institution 


St Louih University 
Linwood Collegt* 

William Jewell College 
Christian Brothers College 
Christian (^olloge 
(Christian Universitv 
Westminster College 
Carleton College 
Lexington (College 
Stephens College 
Central (V)llege 
Washington UmviTsitN 
Central Wesleyan (\jlleg(‘ 
Pritchett (^)llege 
(\‘ntral College for Women 
Mornsvilh* Colh'ge 
Drurv College 
Synodieal Female College . 
Hardens’ College . . 

Park College 

Pike College . . . 

Conception (College . . . 

Tarkio College . . 

Cotley College 
Missouri Wesleyan College 
Missoun Valley College 
(Jeorge R. Smith College . 


I.O( \ I ION 

Opt Nl 1> 

1 ( lON I HOI 

1 Fou 

St Louis 

1829 

R C 

Men 

St (’harles 

1831 

IVesLv 

Women 

Liberty 

1849 

Bapt 

Men 

St Louis 

18,51 

R C 

Men 

( 'olumlna 

1851 

( ’hn.stian 

Women 

(^anton 

185.1 

Christian 

Both sexes 

Fulton 

1 85.1 

Pres) )v 

Mrm 

K.irniington 

18,54 

M K 

Hotli s(*x(*s 

Lexington 

1S55 

H;ipt 

W omen 

CoIumhiM 

1 85f» 

Bapt 

\\ oriHMi 

Fiivettf ! 

18.57 

M h] South 

Both se\«‘s 

St l.(Oinh 

1859 

Nonst ct 

Both sexes 

\\ arreiiton 

]S()4 

M K 

Both h(‘xeh 

(llasgow 

18ht) 

N onseet 

Both sexes 

Li'xington 

1899 

M E South 

Women 

Morris\ ille 

1872 

M E South 

Both sexes 

Spnngheld 

187.1 

Nonsect 

Both sexes 

Fulton 

187.i 

Presbv 

Women 

Mexico 

IHTli 

Bapt 

'W’^onien 

Parkville 

1875 

Presby 

Both sexes 

Bowling Green 

1881 

Nonsect 

Both sexes 

Conception 

1883 

RC 

Men 

Tarkio 

1883 

U Presby 

Both sexes 

Nevada 

1884 

Nonseet 

Women 

(^ameron 

1887 

M E 

Both sexes 

Marshall 

1889 

(hi mb Presbv 

Both sexes 

Sedalia 

1894 

M E 

Negroes 
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Secondary and Higher Education — The 

development of secondary schools in the state 
has been rapid during the past decade Many 
small and short-term schools have been devel- 
oped, and put on the accredited list Four hun- 
dred nineteen high schools were reported in 
1910, about one half of which were classified 
as first grade Any city, town, or consolidated 
district may establish a high school, and any four 
or more common school districts may unite 
to form a joint high school, if approved by the 
people In the latter cas(‘, 20 per cent of the 
teachers’ fund may be used for high school 
purposes Teachers in high schools must 
hold a first grade county or a state professional 
certificate 

Higher Education — The University of 
Missouri, at Columbia (qv), stands as the 
culmination of the system of public education 
of the state The agricultural college is com- 
bined with the university at Columbia, but 
the school of mines is located at Holla The 
university is assisted in the work of higher 
education in the state by the institutions as 
sliown on page 275 

Many of the above are small and strug- 
gling institutions, and nearly all of them were 
fouiided before the state university began to 
receive real support from the state 

Special Education — The state also main- 
tains the Missouri Training School for Boys 
and (hrls, at Booneville, the State Industiial 
Home for Girls, at Chillicothe (both reforma- 
tory), the Missouri School for the Blind, at 
St Louis, the Missouri School foi the Deaf, at 
Fulton, and the Missouri Colony for Feeble- 
Minded and Epileptics, at Marshall E P C. 
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MISSOURI, UNIVERSITY OF, COLUM- 
BIA AND ROLLA, MO — A coeducational 
institution, forming part of the public school 
system of the state of Missouri, founded m 
1839 The present organization, with two 
(colleges (Arts and Science, and Agriculture) 
and schools for professional and graduate 
work, was adopted in 1909 The separate 
divisions, each of which was in some form dif- 
ferentiated from the rest of the institution 
in the year indicated, are College of Arts and 
Science (1839); School of Education (1867) 


College of Agriculture (1870), School of Mines 
and Metallurgy at Holla (1870), School of 
Law (1872), School of Medicine (1873), 
School of Engineering (1877), Graduate School 
(1896), School of Journalism (1906). Special 
minor divisions are the Extension Division, 
the Summer Session, the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, the Pmgineering 'Experiment 
Station, the Mining Experiment Station, and 
the Military Department. All of these divi- 
sions are located at Columbia, with the excep- 
tion of the School of Mines and Metallurgy 
and the Mining I5xperiment Station, which are 
situated at Holla 

The entrance requirements are fifteen units 
for the College of Arts and Science, the School 
of Mines, and the College of Agriculture, and 
in addition two years of college work for all 
the other schools These requirements, which 
arc on the certificate basis, have been strictly 
administered, and this policy has stimulated 
and built up an excellent system of secondary 
schools in the state The institution was one 
of the first four state universities admitted to 
the benefits of the C’arnegie Foundation 

The final control over the institution is 
vested in the Board of Curators, which is ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the state and is 
granted large powers by the state constitution 
The internal oigamzation is based on a general 
university faculty of all teachers of the rank 
of assistant professor and above, and special 
faculties for the vanous divisions The uni- 
versity faculty assumes an unusually laige de- 
gree of responsibility, and to it lepoit many 
of the committees that in similar institutions 
report to th(' board of control 

The university holds the distinction of es- 
tablishing the first school of education in a state 
institution, and of establishing the fust school 
of journalism in the world. 

The institution has a productivi* endowment 
fund of $1,258,839, and receives the income 
of a 5 jier cent state tax on collateral inhent- 
ances Almost one third of its income is 
derived from the general revenues of the state 
by legislative appi opriations A movement 
to give the university other permanent sup- 
j)ort as a substitute for legislative appropria- 
tions has he(‘n under way for several years, but 
so far has not been successful The receipts 
from fees are insignificant The total income 
foi 1911 was $875,000 The enrollwKUit of 
students for 1911-1912 was 3063 Albert Hoss 
IIill, LL D , is the president C A. 

MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE, MAR- 
SHALL, MO — A coeducational institution 
chartered in 1881 and opened in 1889 under 
the charge of the Presbyterian Church of 
Missouri An academy, a college, and a school 
of music are maintained The entrance re- 
quirements are sixteen units Studies arc 
divided into required subjects and classical, 
modern language, and science courses leading 
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to the A.B and B S The enrollment in 
1911-1912 was 105 students in the college 
proper. There are fourteen members on the 
faculty. 

MISSOURI WESLEYAN COLLEGE, 
CAMERON, MO — A coeducational insti- 
tution established in 1883 as the Cameron 
Institute and incorporated under its present 
title in 1897, under the control of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (-ollegiatc, academic, noi- 
mal, commercial, and music departments are 
maintained Students are admitted to the 
college on completing a high school course 
The degrees of A B , B S , and B 8 in Civil 
Engineering, are conferred The enrollment 
in 1910-1911 was 275 The teaching staff 
numbers nineteen members 

MISTRESS, SCHOOL — See Teachers, 
Sex of 

MITCHELL, MARIA (1818-1889) — Pro- 
fessoi of astronomy and advocate of the higher 
education of women She was educated by her 
father and in the private school of (Htus 
P ierce (q v ) She discovered a new comet in 
1847, was for seveial years engaged in astio- 
nomical work for tlie United States Coast Sui- 
vey, and was professor of astionomv at Vassal* 
College fiom 1865 lo 1880 She was the lust 
woman elected to nienibership in the American 
Academy of Arts and Science and the Ainen- 
can Association foi the Advancement of Senmee. 
She seived as one of the editors of American 
Mautical Almanac, and published several papers 
on scientific subjects and tlie question of the 
highei education of women W S M 

MITTELSCHULE, MIDDLE SCHOOL — 

A term which m Austna and Southern Germany 
IS applu'd to those schools which aie inter- 
mediate between the elementary schools and 
universities (Horhschulen), i e secondary schools 
In Prussia and the states whose systems are 
modeled on Prussia, a Mittelschide is a type 
of school which furnishes a higher elementary 
education preparatory to the higher artisan 
occupations and the lower commercial and 
administrative positions It is accordingly in- 
termediat(^ between elementary and secondary 
schools This type of school originated toward 
the end of the eighteenth century, and has 
been known under many different names (c g 
hdherc Burgerschule, Stadtschule, gehohene 
Burger schiilc, Rektorschule, etc ) It was not 
officially recognized until the General Regula- 
tions of 1872, but even then it was not defi- 
nitely organized, so that several types existed 
(1) attached to an elementary school, (2) a 
separate school with five or six classes taking 
pupils from elementary schools, (3) a separate 
school with nine classes The middle school 
is established and maintained entirely by 
local efforts, and receives no grants from the 


government Hence the curriculum can be 
adapted to meet local needs The only re- 
stnction until recently was that the teacher 
employed in sucli schools must hava' passed 
the M Utehcfiullehierprufung or else an examina- 
tion for higher school teachers In 1910 the 
middle schools were reorganized, the complete 
school of this type must have nine classes, but 
pupils may enter into the sixth class (Class I 
IS the highest) from the eleineiitaiy schools, 
the curriculum has been defined, and, most 
important, such schools may prepare for the 
secondaiv schools Up to the present the 
progress of tlie middle schools has been retarded 
because, although they charged fees and kept 
pupils as long as the Realschule, graduation 
cai*ned no privileges, and pupils could not be 
tiansfei*red to secondary schools The recent 
regulations remedy this See further details 
under Germany, Education in 

The term is not used in English lo refer to 
any type of school, although it has been em- 
ployed with reference to secondary education 
by Chancellor Elmer E Brown in The Making 
of our Middle Schools, winch deals with that 
type of education whicli is midway between 
elementary and university In Ireland second- 
ary schools and education are known as inter- 
mediate, although here pupils may be leceivcd 
from the age of nine on and the elementary 
branches may be taught 
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MIXED NUMBER — A number in which 
the sum of an integei and a fraction is ex- 
pressed For example, 2 \ is a mixed number 
The term has generally been applied to the 
case in which the fraction is a common fi action, 
but there is no reason why tins hmitation should 
be placed, since 2 5 is just as much of a mixed 
number as 2^ The teim is merely one of 
convenience in the scliool, and aside from its 
value in distinguishing the various cases that 
it is thought best to take up in fractions, it 
might well diop out of the vocabulary The 
operations with mixed numbers are sufficiently 
treated in any common anthmetic D E 8 

MNEMONIC SYSTEMS — Aitificial de- 
vices for memorizing depending upon the crea- 
tion of arbitrary associations Every one at 
times deliberately associates some fact to be 
remembered with some more well-known fact, 
as in the case of fixing the meinoiy of the name 
of a person which it has been found difficult 
to remember A device of this sort which 
is a little more elaborate is the verse commonly 
used for remembering the number of days in 
the various months, beginning Thirty days 
hath September ’’ The early logicians made 
use of many sucli aids to memory in connec- 
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tion with the methods of syllogistic reasoning 
Thus, the syllogistic moods were indicated by 
the vowels of the words of the barbarous 
Latin verses — 

Barbara, Celarent, Dam, Ferio, Baralipton 

Celantes, Dabitis, Fapesmo, Fnsesomorum, 

Cesare, Camostres, Fostiiio, Baroko, Darapti, 

Felapton, Disamis, Datisi, Bokardo, Ferison 

More modern mnemonic systems apply the 
same principle in a more general way by the 
use of the figure alphabet, which is committed 
to memory The one most frequently used 
is as follows — 

1234 5 67890 
t n m r 1 sh g f b s 
d j k V p c 

ch c z 

^^To briefly show its use, suppose it is desired 
to hx ‘11 42 feet m a second ’ as the velocity 
of sound t, t, r, n are the letters and order 
requiied Fill up with vowels foiming a 
phrase like ‘ tiglit run,’ and connect it by some 
such flight of the imagination as that if a man 
tiled to keep up with the velocity of sound he 
would have a tight run ” (E Pick, Memory 
and if.s* Doctors, p 8 ) 

Two chief objections have been brought 
against the use of such systems In the first 
place, they are either so limited in their appli- 
cation 01 so cumbrous as to defeat their pui- 
pose And in the second place they are purely 
mechanical, and thus tend to chscouiage logical 
memorizing, which is not only more useful, but 
has been shown expeii mentally to be more 
economical than the mechanical methods 

Sec Memory E H C 
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MOB PSYCHOLOGY — A special type 
of behavior and mental activity is exhibited 
by groups of persons who come together under 
the influence of any strong emotional excite- 
ment Thus a commumty aroused by some 
crime is likely to behave in a fashion entirely 
different from any individual member of the 
community The behavior of the company 
as a whole is charactenzed by lack of delibera- 
tion and lack of a feeling of responsibility. 
Imitation undoubtedly plays a very large part 
in mob behavior and in mob consciousness 


The imitation here involved is likely to be 
relatively blind The whole situation can be 
desenbed by saying that the emotional tension 
IS laised to a very high level, and the action 
which proceeds from the company as a whole 
IS intense to a degree which would be impos- 
sible in a single individual, even if he were 
dominated by the same emotion. Some 
wnters on social psychology have been led 
to regard the behavior of a mob as typical of 
all social consciousness Emphasis should be 
laid upon the fact that mob behavior is dis- 
tinctly characterized by emotional tension 
There arc many other foims of social behavioi 
which depend upon common ideals and common 
plans, but are not dominated by emotional 
stress General interpretation of social phe- 
nomena on the analogy of mob behavior is 
therefore not justifiable C H J 
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MOBERLY, GEORGE. — See Wl^cHE8- 

TER College. 

MODE — See Graphic Curve ; Statis- 
tical Method. 

MODEL LESSON — In the training of 
teachers it is customary to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of teaching by the use of actual class- 
room instruction For this reason, most normal 
or training schools for teachers are eiiuipjied 
with a special laboratory school with carefully 
selected teachers in charge When there is but 
one such school, it provides oppoitunity for 
(1) demonstration, (2) practice, and (3) ex- 
pen mental teaching In the teaching of 
pedagogical theory, the demonstration school 
IS an important and necessary adjunct to read- 
ing and discussion The critic oi class teachers 
of the observation or model school teach before 
the class in theory to illustrate the vanous 
types of teaching employed in current practice 
The students report their observations and dis- 
cuss them, thus gaming a more concrete basis 
for their theoretic study The use of model 
or type lessons is vastly superior to random 
observations by students, for they can be 
given for the particular purpose and at the 
specific time required by the instructor in 
pedagogical theory H S 

See Illustrative Lesson 

MODEL SCHOOL — A term commonly 
applied to a graded school connected with a 
normal school, or teachers’ training college. 
The school may be used as a real model 
school, and little or no practice teaching or 
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experimental work he done in it, oi it inav be 
used as a regular training school, in which 
student teachers teach under direction The 
term is rather loosely used Strictly speaking, 
it should be used only for such schools as arc 
models or types, serving mainly for observational 
purposes, the terms training school oi practice 
school or experimental school being used for 
schools serving primarily for practice* teaching 
purposes See Experimental School, Normal 
School 

In Ireland the term “ model school ” is used 
to refer to a type of highci elemental y school 
The model schools when established by the 
Board ol (Commissioners of National hklucation 
aimed ‘Ho })roniote ‘united education,’ to 
exhibit the most improved methods of literary 
and scientific instruction for the surrounding 
schools, and to train young persons foi the 
ofhee of teachei ” in the national schools It 
was proposed to establish one in each of the 
thirty-two school districts, but this was nevei 
earned through The fiist model school was 
opened in 1849 A highei education is givi'H 
than in the elementary schools, and tlie teachers 
receive a higher rate of fia}' Although the 
term has been letained, many of th(‘s(* schools 
liave long ceased to serve as models, and ])io- 
vide an education intermediate b(*tween the 
(‘lementary and secondary schools foi those 
jiupils who cannot procf'cd to the lattei 

References — . 

CiiAiiAM Educational Systems of Great 
Hntam and luland (Oxford, lUOd ) 

Mooke, H K An U nwntU n Chaptci 'in the History 
of Education (Loudon, 1004 ) 

MODELING — In teaching g(‘ogiapli\ in 
the elementary school, modeling in ndief is 
used to fix the interpretations of flat ina})s 
(day, ])a})iei niach(*, and sand ai(‘ among the 
materials us(‘d Owing to its ch(*aj)n(‘ss and its 
ready use, modeling on the sand tabh* has been 
very popular among teaclieis The value of 
such work has been the subject of consideiable 
controversy It has been opposed as an in- 
accurate mode of iepr(‘s(*nting physical features, 
which necessarily l(*ads to ('xaggeration and 
the fixing of false iinpiessions Thost* who 
favor it contend that it is m(‘fely a suppk*- 
ment, not a substitule foi accurate* map leading, 
its main value being found m its use* as a ])sy- 
chological de\ice foi teaching childi(‘n facts 
in an active and concrete way H S 

See Fine Arts, (Geography, Teaching of 

MODELS — See Visual Aids to Teach- 
ing 

MODENA, ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF. — 

See Italy, Education in. 

MODERN LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE — The modem languages as subjects 
of study in the highe*!* institutions of learning 


take as then province the culture both old and 
new of the foieign peoples as revealed in IIk'h 
languages and literatures In the bioadist 
acceptation of the term it is the study of phi- 
lology For a full discussion of this discijiline, 
particularly with regard to modern tendeiicn's 
and the development of scientihc methods, 
see under Philology Of close relation, also, 
IS the article on Phonetics This artich* is 
limited to a consideration of the scope and 
methods of the study of these languages and 
liter at ill es in the univeisilies and schools at 
th(‘ present and during the very recent past 

In Universities — Gen'itunuj — The scien- 
tific study of Romance languages and English 
in tin* universities of (Germany is but tin* 
natural outgiowtli and broader application 
of th(‘ ])hilological method that began to floui- 
ish in the eaily decades of the nineteenth 
century, and is associated with such names as 
CJrimm, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Bopp, and 
otheis There were few chairs established 
in the Homance field befoie 1850 Halh*, 
(liessen, Bonn, are among the earliest All 
the chans for the study of English came in tin* 
last thi-ee decad(*s, tin* earli(*st at Leipzig and 
Stiassburg in 187d At present theie is, evc'ii 
in the lai'gest (i(*rman iiniva*r’sities, only om* 
chan for Romance and one for English phi- 
lolog\ Hen* and there a privat Dozetit 
gnes lectures, and the plan of Iiaving foreign 
lektois, usually om* French and one English, 
has also been quite gen(*rally adopted Berlin 
boasts of two Englisli lektors, one Italian, one 
Russian, om* Dutch, and one lektoi for tin* 
S(‘andina\ lari languag(*s 

There is a widespread feeling in Germany that 
th(* mod(*in languagi* de])aitnu*nts, especially 
in the laigei institutions, an* consideiablv 
undei manned to carry on the work satisfac- 
torily and meet the ])iactieal demands that 
aix* becoming moi(* and more imperative 
IRi*!! if the ])iof(*ssoi keeps within tin* field of 
philology, to such an extent has it giovvn that 
it is impossibh* foi one man to covei the ground 
satisfactoiily to himself or to his students 
The Geiman Neuphdolog justly prides him- 
self upon the thoiough grounding he giy(*s 
his students in scientific method, in liistorical 
giammai, and in tlu* in1erpi(*tation of flu* 
ol(h‘r texts To accomjihsh this and yet add 
courses in Shak(*speai e, Moli6ie, to say nothing 
of inter pi (‘t mg writers neai(*i oiii own times, 
in whose works there is so much of truly 
scholarly interest, must obviously soon bring 
almiit an im'iease in thi* modern language 
staff 

The scdiolarly work is in the hands of the 
professor, a law unto himself as regards the 
courses he offers during a semester oi aeries 
of semesters For more intensive work in 
method with advanced students, there have 
been established seminars Tin* kind of 
work done in the modern language seminars 
\ai*i<*s with the* iiei’sonality of the diii'ctor. 
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The Englush s(*uiiiiai at Berlin undei Profes- tiaiea, Boccaccio, four hours, Introduction to 
sor A Brandi is a very good example of the Old French with exercises in interpretation, 
more modern type of organization There two hours, Selected topics of French Syntax, 
are three rooms foi books which now amount two hours, Seminar, exercises in Old French 
to over 11,000 volumes; one room for pho- (Free), one hour , Proseminar, reading and intcr- 
netic apparatus, a loom foi conversational pretat ion of Racine’s P/ajdemvs, one hour. The 
practice, and vaiioiis offices The doors are Fiencli lektoi gi\es the following courses- 
open freely to all, but only the achancial stu- Modern French for Ix'ginners in two sections, 
dents are reguhu members, allowed to tak<‘ part two hours each. Modern French for advanced 
in t he work of the s(‘minai In the wintei sennes- students, two hours, Alfred de Musset, two 
t(M, 1009-1910, there were 290 using th(‘ seminal , hours Italian lektor ofTeis Introduction 
and tw(‘ntv-on(‘ regular members In oiahn to to the studv of Italian, four houis, Lc Novelle 
b(‘come a legiilai iiKMiilxM* it IS n('C(‘ssarv to pass della Premia bv Gabriele (rAimunzio, reading 
an examination, oi the a])plicant must ])iove to and composition for advanced students, one 
tin' h'ktor tliat he has sufficnnit ])ractical houi , Italy and its People, illustrated lectures 

coinmaiid of tin' language to omit tin* work foi stiuhmts of all faculties, one hour Spaii- 

(Ic'inanded m the preliminary pros('minar ish courses Elementary course, two hours, 
hA('n entrance' to the proscminai is sab'- Dona Perfeetay novela de P6r(‘z Galdds, lead- 
guard(‘d by a preliminary trial The lektor ing and composition, for advanced students 
(lo('s t he practical teaching of the departments France — In a numbei of the jnovincial 
Gn the whole, his work is ])rimaiily planned universities there is still only one professor- 
to give students of the umveisity an oy^por- ship of modem languages Others have one 
1 unity to hear the foreign language rather professor of English or German, tin* work of 

than a scholarly discussion of a limited held the second language being in charge of men 

ot knowledge His lectures deal with modern of non-}:)rofessoiial r-ank, variously named 

literature, or serve to orient the studi'iit in ynalire de couise.s, inattre de conferences, charge 
th(‘ life and customs of the foreign ])eoyh(‘s de conferences Only in the larger universities 
He also usually offer’s some work for small like thosi' of Pans, Lille, and Poitiers do we 
groups of advanced students in composition find separate chairs for Geimari and English 
and phonetics How much the h'ktor adds Two or three others have one full and one 
to the scholarly side of the deyiai-tments con- adjunct professor All, however, have teachers 
cernod, depends upon his personality, training, of tlu' modern languages usually for both 
and, doubtless, upon the attitude of the pr-o- German and English, and sometimes for 
lessor, as head of the depai’tment Russian, Italian, etc Here and there, the 

The following paragraph pr-esents two tyyii's German system of having lektors, native 
()1 courses The lust is very ])r-ogressiv(' It Gei mans and Englishmen, seems to have found 
takes cognizance of tlu' practical as w<‘ll as favor This, however, is not at all geiK'ral 
the moie stractlv jihilological sid(' of the' sub- The young man or woman who has passed 
ject LiM'tures in most cniiisi's aie held in th(‘ French baccalaureai and who wishes to 
English by the ])i ofessor as well as t he lektoi specialize in modern languages has a very 
The second is a inoie typical oller-ing of courses dehnite course of study to pursue in order to 
found in Gi'rmany Great stress is laid upon obtain, through yniblic examination, the van- 
historical grammar, syntax, and the inteipi’e- ous diydomas granted by the State. The 
tation of old texts The modern author-s ar-e chief state diplomas are the (1) Licenccy 
usually treated by th(' lektor (2) Diplonie d* etudes supeneuresj (3) Doctoral 

Courses offerecl in P]nglish at tlie University ds lettres In addition to these diplomas there 
of Marburg during the summei semester of are, among others, competitive examina- 
1912* Inti’oduction to the study ol English tioris for the certificat d’aptitude and the 
Philology, two hours, Old I^mglish Literature, agregaUon The work, including the read- 
with readings, three hours, r]nghsh Seminar, ing, demanded for these several diplomas is 
philological section Shakespeare’s //am/W, one jii’C'ttv definitely pr-esenbed, and the courses 
hour, Essays of Addison, one hour English offered in the universities are yilanned, very 
Seminar, practical section Poi'trv of Gi'oige lai’gely, to jirepare students to meet the re- 
Meredith, one hour, Proseminar, ])hilological (juii’ements Ther’e is, consequently, gi’cat 
section introduction to Old English (Prose), similarity in the offerings of all the universities, 
one hour; Practical Section reading of Pho- in marked contrast to the lack of uniformity 
netic Text, one hour, F^ngland and the Phiglish of coui’ses given in the various German uni- 
(Part I), one hour. Introduction to spoken versities In the preparation for the advanced 
FInglish, open to students of all faculties, two examinations, however, the student must 
hours, Essays and Discussions, one hour evidently largely depend upon himself, the 

Courses offered m the Romance Languages university professors and courses serving 
at the University of Gottingen during the mei-ely as guides The candidate is also 
summer semester of 1912 French Phonetics, doubtless aided by the full accounts of all 
two hours; Historical Italian Grammar, with examinations that are found in educational 
interpretation of selections from Dante, Pe- lournals 
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1’']ir l}C('}\((‘ (MI) Ix' ohtMiiKxl afici (»i)(‘ \(‘mi\s 
study beyond th(‘ pMssin^ of iUr liaecalaureate 
As a rule, a longer time is necessary to pre- 
pare for this diploma The presciibed work 
in modern languages is narrow in scope, with 
the chief emphasis upon a few books that 
are representative of different periods of lit- 
erature. The examination is both oral and 
written. In addition to the general three-hour 
Latin examination required of all arts students, 
the candidate specializing in modern languages 
passes (A) written tests in (1) Translation 
and grammatical commentary, mod(‘rn lan- 
guage, chosen by the candidate Commentary 
written in the modem language, four houis 

(2) Modern languag(‘ tlieme, three houis 

(3) French essay, four hours (B) oral t(‘sts 
in: (1) Interpretation of a modern language 
text, together with a literal y and grammatical 
commentary in the foreign language, (2) lit- 
eral y history of the modern language, (3) in- 
terpretation of a text from modern Fiench 
literatuie, (4) any university course, at the 
choice ol the candidate, (5) translation of an 
easy selection from the second modern lan- 
guage chosen by the candidate* About on a 
fiar with the licence are the competitive* e*\am- 
inatieins for e*e‘rtihcate of i)iofici<*ncv lor 
mode*rn language teaching in the various state 
schools 

Cfi’eat stress is laid upon the candidate’s 
ability to speak and write the* foreign language*, 
aiid it IS usual to spc'iid a ye'ai abieuul befoie 
attending the* regular university ceiurses 

The English books chosen foi 1913 fe)i the 
modern language cortilicate* lor t(*acliing in 
normal schools are* She'ridan, The Srhoifl 
for Scandal, G Eliot, Adam Bede, Kipling, 
The First Jungle Book, Weirdsworth, Michael, 
a Pastoral Poem, Keats, Isabella, Te*nnvson, 
The Miller’s Daughter, The Brook, Doia, Moite 
d' Arthur, Ulysses, The Revenge, Bi owning. 
The Pied Piper of Hameliri, Herv6 Riel, How 
they brought the Good News from Ghent to Ai,r, 
Whittier, Maud Muller 

The Diploma of Higher Study can be ol)- 
1 allied aftei two years at the* university It is 
the intermediate stage b(*twe(‘n the Itcenee and 
t he competitive agrigation (greater specializa- 
tion in the chosen field chaiacterizes the work 
for this diploma The candidate* must pit*- 
pare and defend a mt'inoii written either in 
French or m the language the stud(*nt offeis 
The examination also includes the grammatical 
and literary inteipretation of passages from 
authors of the Middle Ages, Renaissance, and 
Modern periods, previously chosen by tin* 
candidate 

A much-coveted state diploma is the agr6- 
gallon, which carries with it tin* right to a posi- 
tion in a Lyc6c, or college The agr^gi is the 
highly trained specialist in his own particular 
field. The Ecole Normale at Paris, now the 
professional school of pedagogy of the Univer- 
sity of Pans, IS closely associated with the name 


ayregahon Tin* coinpc't iti\ <* examination is, 
however, open to all those who possess tin* 
prerequisite training It reiiuires at least 
three years beyond the baccalaureate to pass 
the ayi^^gafion As only a certain number can 
pass each year, depending on the demand foi 
teachers of tins grade, (*ven good candidates 
try four or five times before meeting with 
success The woik in pieparation for the 
aqrigation is jiretty dehnitely outlined, and, 
to a certain extent, the courses given at tin* 
universitv meet the needs of candidates 
Piactice teaching in a Lyc4(*, and sjiecial 
classes at the Ecole Normale supplement tin* 
regular umv(*rsity couises in subject mattei 
Independent work undei siqiei vision occupies 
the better ])oition of tin* student’s time, })ai- 
ticularly at the latei stages of prejiaration 

In addition to the teaching qualifications tin* 
written requirements are — (1) An essay in 
Fiench on some topic dealing with tin* lit ei ary 
history of the foreign peoph*, seven hours, 
(2) essay in tin* foreign language dealing with 
the history of civilization ol the foieign people, 
se\(*n houis, (3) translation fiom and into 
the foreign language, two ])apers, four houis 
(*ach The oral test includes a lesson given in 
Fr(*nch and one in the for(*ign language alter 
fiv(* hours’ ])reparatioii, three quarters ol an 
hour, a half-houi t(‘st of the candidate’s practi- 
cal knowledge of the spoken language 

The books chosen for 1912 upon which the 
various papers aie set ai(* — 

I The vision and tin* dream in English 
literatuie (’hauc(*r. The House of Fame, 
Books 1 and 11 Shakesjieare, A M idsummei 
Might’s Dream Maepherson’s Ossian, Fingal, 
Carthon, The Death of ('uchullin Byron, 
The Dieam, Dark mss. The Vision of Judgment 
R Kipling, The Finest Story in the World 
(Many Inventions), The Brushwood Boy (The 
Day’s Work) 

II Biblical influence* on English liteiature 
and society Judith (Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon 
Reader), The Revelation of St John tin* Di- 
vine (Authorized \ersion of Kill) Milton, 
Paradise Lost, Books VIl and VIII Bunvan, 
The Pilgrim's Progress W Hale White, 
Th e A u tob logi a phy of Mark Rut h erfo r d , Th e 
Del i ve ra nee of Mark Ruthei ford 

III Uriticism of contemporary English so- 
ciety Uarlvle, Latter -day Pamphlets Rus- 
kin, Sesame and Lilies C’hest(*rtoii, Ot- 
thodoxy (lalswoithv. The Island Phari- 
sees As (‘xamples ol the topics set at tin* oral 
examination of the English ayi^^qation foi 1911 
French l(*ssons Treatment of Nature in 
The Tempest, The humor of Wells English 
lessons comm(*nt on the versification of tin* 
Knight's Tale, line 1363 to line 1439, the 
manners of the Restoration as illustrated hy 
the Way of the World 

There is a state Doctoral ^s lettres and one 
primarily for foreign students granted by the 
Universitv The state diploma is usually 
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taken sev(‘ial yeai.s aftei the hrenn oi ev^en 
the agtSgaiion Two tliesos are requiied, otk' 
in French and th(‘ other either in Freneli or 
the foreign language They are matuie and 
scholarly contriliutions to the subject, corre- 
sponding to the doctors’ dissertations accepted 
by the best American uniyersities To 
gam the llmversity diploma lequires four 
semesters’ enrollment and a thesis either in 
French or J^atin There is, in addition to the 
public defense of the dissertation, an examina- 
tion on uniytTsity courses 

Th(‘ following Oermaii courses weie ohei(‘d 
at th(‘ Uniyersity of Pans duiing the ycair 
1911-1912 Language and Lileiatun^ M 

An (Her, Professor, director of studn's Public 
(k)urse Intellectual geography of (iermany in 
th(* nineteenth century, one houi ('onfei- 
ences (1) Historical syntax of modern (ler- 
man, one hour, (2) exercises in syntax in 
preparation for the licence and the certificnt 
cf apt it mile, one hour; (d) consultation with stu- 
dents, one hour Reception of students of mod- 
ern languages, one hour. M Lichtenbeiger, Ad- 
junct Professor C'onferenc(‘s (1) History of 
th(‘ (lerman language, one hour, tin* legend of 
the (Jrail, one hour; (2) exjilanation of texts ol 
Middle High (Terman, one hour, (d) lessons 
ill preparation for the agrigahon, one lioiii 
M Rouge, Maltre de Oonf6renc(\s Contei- 
(‘iices (1) Heinrich yon Khnst, one hour, 
(2) correction of work and exfilanation of 
t(‘xts, one hour, (8) exercises in jireiiaration 
for the licence, one hour M Hasch, C9iarg6 

de Cours (Conferences (1) Religious and 
moral philosojihy of ( Jenna n Romanticism, 
one hour, (2) practical exercises, otk* houi , 
(8) history of derma n literature in th(' eight- 
eenth century, one hour 

England — Work in modern languages in 
the older uniyeisities of Oxford and (Cambridge* 
IS, on the whole, but a geru’ration old To lx* 
sure, as ear’ly as 177S Sir Robert Ta^dejr Ix*- 
(pieathed £1S9, ()()() to t he Uniyersity of Oxford 
tor the establishment of an institution for the 
teaching of modern foreign language's The 
Taylorian Institute, howeyer, did not come 
into existence until 1845, and tlie first jirofessor 
of modern European language's was cliosen 
thr('e years lat(‘r Max Mulh'i succeeded tin* 
first incumbent, but aftei he lx*cann‘ (Corjnis 
Prof(‘ssor of (Comparatiye Plnlology in ISfiS, 
the pr()f(*ssorship lapsed and Taylorian teachers 
of Fi’ench, (Jerman, Italian, and Spanish wx*re 
appointed instead It was not until afte'r the 
(*stablishment (jf the honor school of modern 
languages that a])pointments were again mad(*, 
one professor of (Jerman in 1907, and one of 
French in 1909 At present there are also 
a professor of Russian, about nine or ten 
lecturers or readers, and about an equal num- 
ber of tutors and teachers connected with the 
Women’s Colleges and Halls Cambridge 
celebrated in 1909 the twenty- fifth anniyersary 
of the founding of the Medieyal and Modern 


Language's Tripos, and in that same yt'ai ap- 
pointed the fir-st jrrofessor of (Ji'innan At 
present there is a reader of Fn'nch Four lec- 
turers also giye instruction in modern languages 
exclusiyely, and a numbei of recognized 
women teachers 

The other modern English uniyersities, 
such as London, Manchestei, Liyerpool, etc., 
haye about the saim* strength and organiza- 
tion of t(*aching staff as tin* (Jerman uniyersi- 
ti(*s As tlx' work in modern languages re- 
(piired for llx' ])ass and honor degrees in the 
yarious English uniycisities does not differ 
ess('ntially, a descrqition of the status of 
modern languages at CCambridge will be giyen 

A (Cambridge man may take a degree with 
no knowledge of a modern language at all 
Since ISSfi, howeyer, (J('rman and French 
foim two of the thiee so-called additional 
subjects, one of which must be passed at the 

prenuous (*xamination ” oi ('ntrance examina- 
tion As French is the language usually 
taken iii the boys’ schools fitting for colli'ge, 
tlmre is a dearth of young men coming to the 
umyeisity well groundi'd in Ceiman The 
perc('ntag(' of young women that haye had 
both languages is yc'ry much higher. At- 
tenqits to induce the authorities to allow 
(Jerman as a substitute for (Jreek haye thus 
far failed A certain amount of specializa- 
tion in the modern languages may be done 
eyen by students who go in foi the ordinal y 
B A degree by jirepaiing foi the siiecial exaini- 
nations in English and (xeiman, or English 
and French Tlu'se examinations are com- 
])aratiy(*ly easy and consist (ff translation and 
composition based u])on prescribed books. 
Some of the work is yoluntary No oral ex- 
amination IS at present recjuin'd (Candidates 
can, how('yer, obtain recognition for then 
jnactical command of the foreign language 
by taking the oral test held for honor degree 
stud(‘nts The prescribed books in Fiench and 
(Jerman for 1911 were* French* Racine, 
Athalie; Marbot, Mimoires, yol 2, cc 1-26, 
(yoluntaiy) Eitrnits de In Chanson de Roland, 
Molidre, Lcs Femmes snvnntes, Bossuet, Oral- 
sons funhhtes (terman Outkow, Zopf und 
Schweri, Tieck, Em Dichlerleben; Fulda, Der 
TaliKinan, (yoluntary) Hartmann yon Aue, Dei 
Arme Heinrich, Uhland, Ernst von Schwahen, 
Hebbel, Agnes Bernaner: Liliencron, Anno 
1870 

Most students especially interested in 
modern languages prefer to go in for the 
Medieyal and Modern Languages Tripos, 
corresponding to the Honor Schools at Oxford. 
As at present constituted, there are ten 
sections, six of which deal with the modern 
literatures of England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and Russia. Four em- 
phasize older peiiods and philology. (Eng- 
lish and Germanic, French and Romance, and 
German and Germanic ) A candidate for an 
honor degree in modern languages must pass in 
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any two of the above sections It is possible 
for him, therefore, to do all his work in one 
language or divide his tune between two, if he so 
desires. Other combinations can be made with 
subjects outside the modern language field, with 
history, the classics, etc Both sections may be 
passed off at the end of the third year, or one 
may be taken at the end of the second and the 
other at the end of the third The examina- 
tion in the German ” section tests tlu‘ candi- 
date’s ability to translate into the foreign 
tongue, to write a German essay on some topic* 
bearing upon the literature, history, or insti- 
tutions of Germany There are papers on 
the general field of literature since 1500 and on 
some special modern period, and also on the 
history of the German language, the elements 
of historical German grammar, and on meter 
The examination on the “ Old German ” sec- 
tion is more strictly philological in character 
and seryes to test the candidate’s knowledge* of 
the language and literature previous to 1500 
The courses given at both Oxford and Gam- 
bridge are in general plan of organization very 
similar to the modern language courses found 
in the various German universities In le- 
cent years inoi'e attention has been given to 
th(‘ literary side of tlie li(*ld The aim has, 
however, always been to make the work of 
the tripos as sound philologically as the time 
and conditions permit Tin* practical and 
modern side of the student’s training must be 
obtained largely through I’esidence abroad 
before or during the university couise An 
oral test now forms a regulai part of the exami- 
nation at both Oxford and (kimbridge But 
it IS possible, at least at, Cambridge, for one 
to pass the tripos without satisfying the exami- 
ners in the oral command of the language In 
both plae(‘s, however, tire names of successful 
candidates in the vive voce tc’st arx* especially 
distinguish(*d in the published class lists 
Durang the first twenty-fivr* veai’s since the 
establishment of the Medi(*val and Modern 
Languages Tiapos, 5(37 took honor degrees in 
Modern Languages at Cambridge Of these 
230 were men, and 337 women 

The older English universities do not confer 
degrees taken in course's beyond that of B A 
But both Oxford and Cambridge offei ojipor- 
turiities for work to advanced and research 
students under certain conditions The degre'e 
of M A in the University of London can be 
taken in the several modern languages and 
literatures by those who have already passed 
the B A honors examination It is an exami- 
nation in both language and literature and in- 
cludes: (1) a thesis, (2) a written examination, 
(3) a nve voce examination, especially on the 
subject of the thesis The written poition 
of the examination consists of general ques- 
tions to be treated in the form of an essay 
and translation of texts chiefly chosen from 
early periods, with commentary The follow- 
ing courses were offered at Cambridge during 


the year 1911-1012 The foundations of 
modern German Literature, 1800-1850, 
Goethe’s Faust I, Historical German Gram- 
mar, Modern German Seminar, Advanced 
German Composition, Old German Seminar, 
History of the German Language, Old High 
German, Geiman Historical Grammai , In- 
troduction to Middle High German Transla- 
tion (with pajiers), Kudrun and Walther von 
der V^ogelweidi* Sp(‘cial subjects and books 
announced for the* German section of the Mod- 
ern Languages Trijios, (’ambi'idge Llmveisity, 
for 1912 are as follows Paper (4) Walther von 
der Vogelweide Das Niebelungenlicd (8amm- 
lung Goeschen), pp 27-99 Biaune, Althoch- 
deutsches Lesebuch, xvi, 7-11 , xvii, xxx, xxxii, 
10-12; xxxiii, xxxiv, xxxvi, Paper (5) (special 
subject) The historical drama in connection 
with Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Kleist, Grill- 
parzer, Uhlan d, Wildenbruth, Saai Paper 
(6) Luther (Sammlung Goeschen) Goethe 
Poems, Iphigoitc, Faust Schiller Poems 
of the third period, Die Braut rou Messiua 
Uhland Ballads CVmsbruch und Klinck- 
sieck, Deutsche Lyrik des neunzehntr'ii 
Jahrhunderts 

Special subjects and books announced foi 
the Old French and Pro vein,* al section, the 
Modern Languages Tiipos, C'ambridge Uni- 
versity, for 1912 Papei (2) (special subject) 
French literature in the reigns of Louis VII, 
Philippe Auguste, and Louis Vlll, in connt*c- 
tion with Ahscans; Chri^tien d(' Troyt's 
Lancelot, Guillaume de Doh*, Aucassin 
et Nicolette; Villeharfiouin, La conqu^te de 
Constantinople; Le Myst^re d’Adam Baitsch 
et Horning, La langue et la litt^rature fian- 
gaises depuis le IXdme si^cle luscpi’au XIV- 
Ime si6cle, jip 101-394 and 399-408 Paper 
(4) Bertraii de Born, Flamenea, Appel 
Provenzalische Chrestomatlue 

Engkmd — The status of modern foreign lan- 
guages m English schools of secondary grade is 
still in the making Among the factors that have 
retarded their growth arc (1) Lack of any 
national system of public mstiuction before 1902 , 
(2) The influence of the oldei Universities and 
Public Schools — strong bulwarks of classical 
training, (3) Until a few years ago, the over- 
emphasis of science and art subjects in non-en- 
dowed schools, in order to obtain State giants of 
money, and the consequent negle(‘t of the hu- 
manities, (4) The attitude of the Board of Edu- 
cation towards modem languages, its insistence 
upon Latin as one of the two foreign languages 
taught in every school In the most recent cir- 
cular, however, it has taken a more liberal atti- 
tude and has yielded soiar as to say that provision 
for the study of Latin need not be made m every 
school, but only m one out of every group of 
schools The present ratio of pupils taking 
French to those taking Gennan is about five to 
one Since it is usually only possible for piipiis 
to take two foi'cign languages of which Latin 
either must be, oi almost invariably is, one, tier- 
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man goes to tlie wall Indeed many feel it is in tremely .slow It was an extra subject, 
a state of serious decline occupying an inferior position in the same 

According to the Report on the conditions of list as music, fencing, etc , to be paid for extra, 
modern language teaching pre.sented in 1908 at and not permitted to interfere with the stated 

the meeting of the Modern Language Association, academic duties George Ticknor was made 

the average age of pupils beginning French was Professor of French, Spanish, and Belles 

11; of 98 schools of the local type reporting, 74 Lettres at Harvard in 1816 With his name 

began French first, 4 schools Latin, and 20 began is closely associated the term “ elective sys- 
the two languages simultaneously German, if tern,'' which much later came to play such 
studied at all, is taken up at 14 This gives a r6Ie in the organization of the work of all 
little time to the study of this language where higher education in America The modern 
the leaving age is 16 or 17 Four or five 45- languages acted as the fir.st entering wedge 
minute lessons a week are quite u.sual for the in the attempt at breaking up the rigid curric- 
foreign language ^ ulum of the past Ticknor organized his 

The teaching has shown great improvement in department on the elective basis, hut his at- 
recent years In the past, particularly in the tempts to develop and extend the elective 
Public Schools and the numerous private schools, system met with severe opposition at every 
the scanty instruction was in the hands of a turn In 1825 the University of Virginia 
foreigner who was, far too often, treated as an opened its doors, and modern languages 
outsider in the social scheme Today there is formed one of the ten schools comprised in 
an increasing number of men and women — the plan In six months the modern language 
trained at the universities or by study abroad — school was second in numbers after mathe- 
who have done much to put modern language matics, and larger than the school of ancient lan- 
work in a better strategic position Within the guages In the same year, due to the influence 
past ten years or so, the principles of the German of Ticknor, Carl Follen was appointed Pro- 
reform method have found many advocates. The lessor of German at Harvard In 1828 Henry 
Modern Language Association with its excellent W Longfellow began, as instructor at Bowdoin, 
organ Modern Language Teaching has been a to teach French, Spanish, Italian, and German, 
powerful instrument in arousing apathetic official to members of any of the four classes who 
boards and in creating public interest in the chose to elect the cours(‘s The position of 

cause, ^ and particularlv in threshing out and the modern language's in other colleges at the 

adapting the so-called direct method to Eng- time is very similar 

lish conditions Judging from the report of the Very little piogiess was again made foi over 
committee referred to above, reform teaching has a generation in modern language studies until, 
already made considerable headway especially m in fact, th(‘ idea of elective studies again 
the elementary stages of instruction The van- rapidly spread during the period of the presi- 

ous university and other examining bodies that dency of Charles W Eliot at Harvard At 

play such a r61e m English education have also present, the modern languages are among the 
begun to set papers more m keeping with modern largest depaitments in the C'ollegcs of Arts 
aims of foreign language teaching The more important universities maintain 

P'or fuller discussion of this subject m the large staffs of instructors At such univer- 
English schools, see Public Schools, PNglish , sities, for example, as Harvard, Columbia, 
also Grammar Schools. Chicago, and Wisconsin there are twenty-five 

United States — Until the Revolutionary or more giving instruction in the Germanic 
war, American college.s, as a rule, followed and Romance depaitments 
about the same course of study as was found At the present time many colleges demand 
in the universities of the mother country a ready knowledge of French oi German, or 
Latin and Greek, Hebrew, some logic and phi- both, for the several degrees, although thcie 
losophy, rhetoric, elementary mathematics, is by no means uniformity except in colleges 
and physics were regarded as ample French exclusively for women As late as 1896-1897, 
is recorded as an extra study about the middle of 482 institutions only 14 per cent required 
of the century at Harvard The program of a modern language for the B A degree, of 
senior study of 1756 at the Academy at Phila- 123 institutions 41 f per cent required a modern 
dclphia (later the University of Pennsylvania), language for the Bachelor of Philosophy, the 
permitted French to be studied at leisure modern language being in lieu of Greek. Simi- 
hours The first professorship of French lar percentages are shown in the requirements 
seems to have been established at the College for the degrees of B S and B L 
of William and Mary in *1779, with the radical The present high school course usually equips 
reorganization of the curriculum brought the pupils with a knowledge of Latin and one 
about by Thomas Jefferson Students at modern language, French or German according 
Harvard, not preparing for the ministry, to choice or environment Large numbers, 
could substitute French for Hebrew in the therefore, take as prescribed work in their 
SO's of the eighteenth century But for a freshman year, the modern foreign language 
good many years the advance made by French required for the degree which they did not 
and, later, German, in the colleges was ex- offer for entrance. This elementary work 
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in modern languages has become a great bur- 
den for the colleges to bear Particularly 
in the smaller colleges there is neither time 
nor opportunity for the staff to offer much 
beyond what might well have been done in 
high school classes Even in the larger uni- 
versities the beginning classes contain a large 
percentage of the total number of students 
in the department 

Still, in a few colleges that require French 
or German, or both, for the B A degree, the 
student can prepare himself by private study 
if he so chooses At Bryn Mawr, for example, 
five-hour courses throughout one year are 
provided, but until the junior year attendance 
IS not obligatory, the student being free until 
then to complete the work by herself Har- 
vard also allows the student to pass off any 
deficiency in French or (German before the 
opening of the second year in college 

For undergraduate students wishing to 
specialize in modern languages^ there is given 
considerable range of opportunity in the large 
institutions of the country, eithei thiough the 
system of majors and minors, the group svs- 
tem, or honor degrees, etc To obtain honois 
in Romance languages and literatures at 
Harvard, for example, the student must have 
taken hve courses in the department, only 
one of which may be of an elemeiitarv charac- 
ter He must be able to icad two of the Ro- 
mance languages and to write one of them with 
readiness and coirectness He must present 
a thesis and pass an (‘xamination orally and 
in writing on the general held covered by the 
studies ” 

At the University of Ghicago, the student 
interested in German must take, for the degree 
of Ph B , “ at least nine coherent and progres- 
sive majors (a major being a course which 
meets four or hve houis weekly throughout 
one quarter year) ” 

At Bryn Mawr, the special work in modern 
languages must include two major courses of 
hve hours a week for two years in any one of 
the hfty-hve groups By taking ‘‘ any lan- 
guage with any language the student is offered 
a wide held of choice It is also possible to 
combine one foreign language with some other 
held, such as history or comparative litera- 
ture, etc 

At Columbia, candidates for the A B degree 
who wish to specialize to a certain extent in 
German, for example, can elect this language as 
one of the two sequences required for giadua- 
tion. They would then take courses in the 
department for a period of three years “aggre- 
gating at least eighteen points beyond the ele- 
mentary requirement for admission (A point 
18 credit for satisfactory completion of work re- 
quiring attendance one hour a week for one half 
year Honor students must have high stand- 
ing in two or three sequences and also do consid- 
erable supplementary reading A hnal exami- 
nation, both written and oral, is set, covering the 


entire held of honor work Honor students 
would, after the thicc years, have gained a 
knowledge of the history of German literature 
and have taken general and special courses deal- 
ing with the classical period and later writers of 
the nineteenth century The collateral and 
supplementary reading at present required 
consists of above 5000 pages of literary texts 
representative of the different periods of the 
literature. 

In the elementary work of the colleges the 
same textbooks are generally used as in the 
high schools, and doubtless the same variety 
of method employed The maturity of the 
students, many of whom are alieady too old 
to begin a modern language, and the fact that 
it IS often prescribed and dioppcd at the end 
of the year, probably force college instructors 
to follow traditional lines of teaching The lack 
of uniformity in the preparation given to the 
students in high school also makes for conserv- 
atism m college methods of instruction The 
so-called higher courses are verv often largely 
translation courses combined with some liter- 
ary interpietation In recent years, however, 
much more attention has been given to the 
practical side, and in most of the better col- 
leges there are courses in oral and written 
composition, either given as separate courses 
or in connection with some literary course 
In a number of institutions, notably in colleges 
foi women, almost all the work of the depart- 
ment is carried on in the foreign language 
In still others some of the staff regularly give 
then lectures in German or French The 
undei graduate work is largely literary in 
character In the courses primarily for gradu- 
ates there are in addition to the more special- 
ized literary courses a number which aim to 
give the student some knowledge of philology 
and historical grammar Stress is also laid 
upon the older periods of the language and 
literature, and in some institutions modern 
related languages are taught The group, 
Scandinavian languages, for example, is often 
included in the work of the Germanic depart- 
ments, although in a few institutions a separate 
department for these languages has been cre- 
ated 

The more important universities have well 
equipped libraries, both general and special, for 
advanced students 

The following is a list of undergraduate 
courses given by the Romance Department of 
Adelbert College, Western Reserve University, 
for 1911-1912, though not all are given in any 
one year 

In French Elementary Courses; The Classic 
Drama (Corneille, Racine, Molidre, Voltaire) ; 
Prose Writers of the Seventeenth Century 
(Pascal, La Bruy^re, Bossuet, S6vign6) ; Prose 
Writers of the Eighteenth Century (Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, Diderot, J J Rousseau); 
Drama of the Eighteenth Century (Marivaux, 
Le Sage, Regnard, Beaumarchais) ; The Ro- 
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mantic School (one of above four sections given 
each second half-yeai) Literature of the Six- 
teenth Century (Montaigne, Rabelais); Out- 
lines of the History of French literature to 
the end of the Sixteenth Century; Historical 
French Grammai , French Grammar, His- 
tory of French Literature 

In Italian. Elementary Course; Dante 

In Spanish Elementary Course; Reading 
of Modern Prose and Plays; The Classic 
Drama, Cervantes 

The following is a list of graduate courses 
offered by the Romance Department of Har- 
vard University for the year 1911-1912, or 
alternate years 

French (for undergraduates and graduates) 
General View of Fieiich Literature; Litera- 
ture in the Nineteenth Century, Literature of 
the Eighteenth Century; Literature of the 
Seventeenth Century; Literature of the Six- 
teenth Century; The French Drama in the 
Nineteenth Century; Literary Criticism in 
France, with special reference to the Nine- 
teenth Century; Rousseau and his lnfluenc(‘ 

(Primarily for graduates) Old French 
Literature; French Literature in the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries , Historical 
French Syntax; French Prose in the Sixteenth 
Century, Studies in the French Drama of the 
Seventeenth Century, Studies in French 
Drama of the Nineteenth Century 

Italian (for undergraduates and graduates) 
General View of Italian Literature, Modern 
Italian Literature; Italian Liteiature of the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, The Woiks 
of Dante (Primarily for graduates) Italian 
Literature of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries; The History of the Novel and Tale 
111 Italy and Spain from Beginning of Medieval 
Period to the Eighteenth Century. 

Spanish (for undergraduates and gradu- 
ates) Spanish Composition and Conversation; 
General View of Spanish Literature, Spanish 
Prose and Poetry of the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries; Spanish Literature of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ; Spanish- 
Amencan Poetry. (Primarily for graduates) 
Early Spanish 

Romance Philology (primarily for gradu- 
ates) Old French ; Provencal ; Low Latin, 
Portuguese; Anglo-French and the French 
Element in English. Course of special study. 
Investigation of Special Subjects m Romance 
Philology 

Seminal y Meetings every three weeks, for 
the discussion of theses, etc In 1911-1912 
attention will be given to the history of French 
words 111 English. 

Secondary Schools. — The study of modern 
languages in the schools was largely de- 
veloped during the nineteenth century. Before 
that period school instruction was not very wide- 
spread, nor were the foreign languages given 
anything but a very minor place in the 
school program 


Germany — Although Germany was much in 
advance of other countries, the introduction 
of French into the schools did not begin to 
make any headway until the eighteenth cen- 
tury Before that time its study was confined 
to private instruction or to the schools attended 
by the upper classes (Ritterakademien) (See 
Academies, Courtly ) By the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, however, most 
Prussian gymnasiums offered French as an 
optional subject Owing to patriotic reasons, 
it was banished from the schools in 1816, to 
be taken up more vigorously a few years later 
In 1831 French became obligatory in Prussia, 
beginning in Tertia Other states followed 
later, Saxony in 1846, Bavaria in 1854 The 
study of ICnglish was much slower in its devel- 
opment The relations between the countries 
were in earlier times not strong, but were 
kept alive by trade, traveling, and, notably, 
beginning with the middle of the cighti'cnth 
century, by the increased interest in English 
literature It was, however, not until as late 
as 1859 that English was made obligatory 
in th(‘ Realschulen of Prussia, although of 
course it had been gradually introduced in the 
schools during the first half of the centui} 
Since the refounding of the German Empire, 
and particularly duiing tlie last two decades, 
the study of English has made rapid advances 
In 1900 an imperial edict allowed the substitu- 
tion of English for French in the three uppei 
classes of the gymnasium (Oil, UI, and 01), 
French remaining an optional subject It 

also made possible the substitution of other 
subjects for Greek in UIII, OIII, and UII, 
in which case three of the six hours are given 
to English, and the other three aie distributed 
between French and mathematics and the sci- 
ences. 

The method of modern language instruc- 
tion in Germany has, from early times, swung 
between two poles, — the synthetic and the 
analytic Both types of instruction have ex- 
isted at all times side by side, although, dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the method employed in the schools was on the 
whole synthetic, and a close imitation of the 
severely giamniatical procedure employed in 
the teaching of Latin and Greek This was 
due in part to a great lack of properly trained 
teachers, for the universities were late in es- 
tablishing chaiis of French and English, the 
majonty coming after 1850 The new facilities 
for study produced in time an organized and 
well-schooled body of modern language teacheis. 
Particularly during the last generation have 
great changes and progress been made toward 
better ways and means of teaching the subject, 
so that at the present time no country equals 
Germany in the excellence of its modern lan- 
guage instruction The method now widely 
employed, often called the direct method, is 
analytic in character, and is a revolt against 
the older formal grammatical procedure. The 
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chief points arc as follows Heading occupies 
a central position in the work in place of giain- 
rnar, and is selected so as to give pupils a clear 
idea of the life, thought, and civilization of 
the foreign people In all stages, but jiarticu- 
larly in the earliei, great emphasis is laid upon 
oral practice Indeed, the empliasis upon the 
spoken language and upon written exercises 
growing out of the oral woik is a salient char- 
acteristic of the method Translations fiom 
and into the vernacular cease to he anv longei 
a regular exercise Grammar studv is i educed 
to essentials, and taught largely inductively 
This, in general, represents the plan of the 
more radical reformers The more conserva- 


tive, forming probably the majority, still favor 
the retention of tianslation, and greater em- 
phasis upon the grammatical course 

The woik, particularly of the more advanced 
reformers, has been the subject of much criti- 
cism, especially in tJie last decade, jrartly 
because of its too utilitarian tendencies, and 
partly because of the general instability of 
pupils' knowledge, mainly on the formal kde 
The movement, however, represents a great 
step forward both in aim and practice Modern 
language method has never been as efficiently 
ami rationally organized with the idea of giving 
power to the pupil to use the foreign language 
cither in reading, writing, or speaking 
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France — German and English are the mod- 
ern languages most studied in the French 
public schools, instruction iii Sjranish and 
Italian being confined almost exclusiv(*lv to 
places near the border’s of the res])ectiv(‘ coun- 
tries Of the two languages (ierman is chosrui 
more frequently in the bovs’ schools This 
IS partly due to tlie fact that it is required for 
entrance , to the militarv school at Saint-('vi 
and the Ecole Polytcchniquc English is moK* 
favored in the girls’ schools 

Instruction in the modem languages was 
made optional in lycees and colleges in 1821, 
though but little weight was attaclied to their 
study, and but meager time allowed In 1838 
the study became compulsory in the classical 
course, and in 1847 in the “modern” course* 
In 1880 modern languages were studied in 
every class, with a total of twentv-nine hours 
per week The kind of instruction, and the 
K'sults ob1ain(‘d were, how(*ver, unsatisfactoi v 
Translation fr-oin and into the* foKUgn tongue*. 


and much ferirnal grammar were the chief 
means employed almost everywhere, even as 
late as 1890, althougli the ministerial instruc- 
tions e:)f 1890 were in theory in aelvance* of arn 
of the German erfficial regulatieins of aberiit 
the same time The proMiices in particular 
were \(Ty backward The reform, which had 
already been m progress a dozen years or 
more in Germany, had as vet made scarcely 
anv impression upon the work in France In 
1902, howe^er, the whole subject of modern 
language instiuction was radically changed 
The aims and practices of the advanced German 
reformers were taken over, stock and barrel, 
and formulated in the instructions of the 
15th November, 1901 Since that time most 
earnest attempts have been made by the 
government and the teachers to carry out 
the new radical program, and apparently with 
considerable success 

After six years’ trial it was found necessary 
to be more conservative in the work, particu- 
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larly in the upper classes The new instruc- 
tions of 1908 conhrin and strengthen the plan 
of work done in the lower classes. For the 
fifth and fourth classes translation into the 
mother tongue, not mentioned in the earlier 
instructions, is suggested as a means of control 
in addition to the study of the leading text 
hy exercises in the foreign language' The 
chief changes, however, are made in the instruc- 
tions dealing with the work of the second and 
first classes The earlier ])rogram emphasized 
leading material dealing with the life, civiliza- 
tion, and history of the literature of the foreign 
])eople, the new lays stress entirely upon litera- 
ture, pure and simple Moreover, one of the 
chief exercises of the last period is the cultiva- 
tion of the art of tianslation into the mother 
tongue These changes, howevei, are very 
slight on the whole France leads the woild, 
ofhciallv, in the advocacy of the radical direct 
met hod of modern language teaching 

Modern languages may now be studu'd for 
eh'ven of the twelve years in the Frencli lycees 
and colleges for boys In tlie second year of 
th(‘ pi('])aiatoiy division and in the eighth and 
seventh forms of the elements ly division the 
subject IS very inadequatelv lepresented by 
two hours lor each Attempts to eliminate 
the study and to def(*r the regiihu instruction 
until th(' sixth foim have thus far failed In 
the following four forms, constituting the hrst 
cycle, one mo(ier*n language is studied five 
hours ])er we(‘k in each of the four years In 
the first two forms of the second cycle the 
nuinlM'i of hour’s di'voted to modern languages 
d('p(‘nds upon which of the four jiossible groiqis 
of courses or s(*ctions the pupils elect to pur- 
sue The following is a table for thes(‘ two 
years — 


Mofirrn 

LanKUrigc' 


[ Si ( 1 ION A 

Si- ( TiON H 

y. 

IT 

1 

Z 

Sm TION 1) 

Latin and 
Greek 

Latin and 
Modern 
Language 

liUtm and 
Science 

Sciene(‘ and 
Modern 
Language 

2 

3 

2 

.i 


4 ‘ 


4 * 


* Second iungnage begun and contiuu<*d 


In the highest form there is a twofold divi- 
sion into the philosophy and mathematics 
forms, each with two sections, A and B 



Philohophy 

Mathematics 


Section A 

Section B 

Section A 

Section B 

Modern 

2 ‘ 


2 


Languagos 

(2> 

\22 


* Optional 

* Pupils have the right UM to diHtnbution of thes<' houiH 


The modern language course in girls’ sec- 
ondary schools is begun in the infant class and 
continued as an obligatory study throughout 
all the nine years In the last two years a sec- 
ond modern language may be taken The fol- 
lowing 18 the number of hours per week in each 
of the classes: 2L 2L 2L 2i, 8, 3, 3, 3 (2)^ 
3 (2)1 

The following is the number of hours given 
to modern languages in the usual three classes 
of the French higher elementary schools, the 
ecoles prnnaires supirieures and ecoles pratiques 
dc commerce et d' Industrie 


Royh’ School 


Cleneral Course 1 , 

Cointnenial Course 
Commercial CourHC (crofc prafiqiu) 

Girlh’ Schoolh 

General courHc {frole nuphiturt) 
Commercial Courne {eroU pratique) 


I 

II 

III 

— 

f.i 

2 


14 

4 

f) 

i) 

fi 


.1 

3 

4i 

li 

45 


Untied States — The modern languages wcie 
late in gt'ttmg a foothold in the program of 
studies of schools m the United States There 
were spoiadic attempts at teaching French 
111 the Fast during the eaily nineteenth century ; 
but it was not until the second half that its 
study was at all g(‘n(*ial The first mention 
of Gciman in a Massachusetts’ high school 
IS 111 1854 (lerman, however, appeared in 
the Gincinnati jmblic schools as early as 1840, 
and in general thrived, particularlv^ in parts 
of the Middle West and other centers wheie 
a larg(‘ (lerman population had settled It was 
not until 1875 tliat a model n language was 
reciuiied for admission to colh'ge Since then 
the growth in the study of the modern lan- 
guages has been steady, so that in the peiiod 
1890-1910 no subject showed such a high pei- 
centage of increase The study of French ad- 
vanced in the public schools from 5 84 jiei cent 
in 1890 to 9.90 per cent in 1910, German over 
the same penod from 10 51 per cent to 23.69 
per cent. The study of Spanish is confined 
largely to the Western Division of states. 
In other parts it is pursued only by a few 
pupils in the larger cities Statistics were 
first given for 1909-1910 in the Report of the 
United States Commissioner The jiercentagc 
for the whole country is 65 for the combined 
statistics of public lugh schools and private 
high schools and academies Colorado and 
(California lead, with 17.67 per cent and 8 49 
per cent respectively. 

In the country at large the study of modern 
languages is restricted to the secondary school, 
with courses of one, two, three, and four years’ 
duration. The two-year courses are probably 
by far in the majority, to meet the college ad- 
miasion requirements, although in the larger 
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cities and towns three- and foui-v ears’ eonrses 
are very common The Ohio statistics for 
1910 show that of 312 high schools reporting 
German 60 offer a four-years^ course, 29 a three- 
years’, 120 a two-years’, and 6 a one-year 
course 

The geographical distribution of pupils 
studying French and German in secondary 
schools shows remarkable variations In gen- 
eral, the North Atlantic Division leads in the 
percentage of pupils studying both Fiench 
and German in 1909-1910, with 27 56 per cent 
as against 11 50 per cent for tlu^ rest of the 
United States Again, the New England 
states load in the percentage of those pin suing 
French, with 4121 per cent as against 6 44 per 
cent for the rest of the United States On the 
other hand, the same states are below the 
average for the United States in the peicentage 
of pupils studying German, 17 21 per cent as 
against 23 69 per cent for the country as a 
whole As an example, also, of the gi(‘at 
variation in the study of the two languag(‘s 
in different states, 49 09 pei cent of ])U]>ils in 
the New Hampshire secondary schools study 
French as against 0 69 percent in Indiana New 
Jersey leads in ])ercentage of pupils pursuing 
German with 41 39 ])er cent, while the jiei- 
centages for South Carolina, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi are 0 34 per cent, 0 72 pei cent , and 
1 69 per cent, lespectivcly 

It IS only in some few centers of the Middle 
West that there is at present anv serious at- 
tempt at maintaining the study of German in 
grades of elementary schools Milwaukee and 
Cincinnati are the two great strongholds In 
the latter city, if the parents wish it, one half 
of the time of instruction may be given in the 
German language up to the fourtli grade 
The study is then continued throughout tin* 
eight grades, but with a i eduction in the amount 
of time 

On the whole, modern languages were, and 
are still, taught in schools to far too great an 
extent m much the same spirit and mannei 
as Latin But owing to ill-equipped teacheis 
and to the shorter length of the courses, the 
work done in modern languages was only a 
poor imitation of the kind of woik done in 
the traditional Latin course Standaids wei(‘ 
either lacking or were to a large extent con- 
trolled by the requirements for admission to 
college The course consisted of formal drill 
in grammar, though lacking in real thorough- 
ness, followed or accompanied by hasty trans- 
lation into and from , the mother tongue, of 
material often badly graded as to difficulty 

The Report, published in 1898, of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve, appointed by tlie Modern 
Language Association, has been of great assist- 
ance in fixing standards of modern language 
instruction in the schools The method fa- 
vored by the committee was on the whoh* 
the so-called reading method; that is, copious 
reading of graded texts hand in hand with 
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ih(‘ s1ml\ of grammatical essentials But the 
committee also advised, particularly in the 
longer courses, the introduction of some oral 
work, and other practices of the German direct 
method Thiee grades of attainment were 
defined in the Repoit, and reading texts for 
each suggested The elementary grade, reached 
normally after two years of study, represents 
the minimum requiiement now usually set 
for entrance to college The work of the two 
higher grades, llie inteimediate and the ad- 
vanced, IS intended to take one and twoyeais’ 
longer study than the elementary (See CoL- 
hEGE Entrance Requirements in Modern 
Languages ) 

Within th(‘ ])ast few years, the more progres- 
sive teachers, stimulated by the results obtained 
by the Reformers in Geimaiiy, have been trying 
to adapt to local conditions some of the aims and 
methods cmjiloyed abroad More attention has 
been given to oral work, and to teaching pupils 
freer and better control of the language m general 
The greatest obstacle to rapid progress, however, 
IS bad teaching, for outside the large city systems 
there are far too few special teachers possessing 
adequate knowledge of the subject, and specially 
trained in methods of pn'sentation 

Aim and Methods of Teaching — Modern 
languages are studied in the secondary school 
primarily foi their pi’actical value Through the 
choice and study of inatiuaal a cultural value 
18 add(‘d Moreover’, the* piocesses involved in 
learning a foreign languagi* are conceded to b(* 
disciplinarv m their eff(‘ct, they serve to clarifv, 
deepen, and broadiai one’s knowledge of language 
in general as a vehicle of thought. The practi- 
cal goal sought in the course may be regarded 
from at least two points of vu'W We may stress 
the utilitarian side, the jrracti cal oral control of 
the language, allowing the reading of books to ap- 
pear as a natural outgrowth, or we may make 
reading the chief aim The hrst way might seem 
ujion the surface both a desirable and a logical 
one to pursue Yet expenence teaches us that 
the school is not a favorable place for the ac- 
quisition of a language technique commensurate 
with the energy that would have to be expended 
and for which theie is not sufficient time The 
fi(*ld of ri’ading, on the other hand, is not only 
broad and cultural, but the kind of woi’k 
r(‘(|uired to t(‘ach ])upils to read successfully, 
IS quit(‘ in kee])ing with school conditions 
MoreovTr, the abilitv to read a language is 
more likely to be of permanent piactical valu(‘ 
than anv conversational knowledge that might 
conceivablv be gamed in scliool classes 

Pronunciation — The importance of teach- 
ing the foreign sounds correctly in the early 
weeks of the modern language course cannot 
be too strongly emphasized The work should 
largely be upon an imitative and oral basis, 
the teacher acting as model. It is also im- 
portant that he possess a working knowledge 
of phonetics This will insure the right atti- 
tude toward this element of the course, and 
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enable him to diagiioso and correct mistakes 
wherever imitation is insufficient as a ^uid(» 
Whether the pupils themselves sliall be taught 
phonetic terminology and th(' foieign sounds 
at first by means of transcribed texts is a moot 
question. Then' arc good arguments both for 
and against, particularly when dealing with 
a language like F'rencli In any case, it is 
fundamental that there should bo abundant 
practice m hearing and uttering the sounds of 
the new language 

Oral Practice — Although intelligent read- 
ing is the chief end sought, a great deal of 
attention ought to b(‘ given to work in liearing 
and sjieaking, because of their very positive 
value in classroom procedure In gemu'al, 
emphasis upon the spoken word makes for 
greater flexibility in the treatment of the ma- 
terial. It IS stimulating both to teacher and 
pupil Imitation and repetition ar(‘ funda- 
mental means of acquiring a new language, 
and if oral exercises in tire foreign tongue an' 
employed with judgment, thc're is no kind of 
work which allows and suggests to the teachei 
greater abundance of lepetition, and hence 
tr'iids to mak(‘ right associations liabitual 
Moieovei, the constant use of the foreign lan- 
guage in the classroom in the form of commands 
and welLdirected questions and answers, favois 
the formation of a S/irachgcfuJil, or language 
sense, an indefinable though undoubtedly a 
prrtent factor in the acciuisition of a foreign 
language' The amount of time to be devoted 
to work in speaking cannot readily be det(‘r- 
mined In geneial, however, practice seems 
to favor greater emphasis proportionally dur- 
ing the elementary stage, at a time wh(‘n a 
great deal of drill is necessary to aequiie th(‘ 
grammatical forms and a working voealiiilary 
But throughout th(' course it should be the rule 
to liave regular oral practice carefully graded 
and coordinated with all othei elements of the 
course Only in this way can we be assured 
that it shall be beneficial in the work The 
scope of work in speaking and its distribution 
m the different years of the course, its relation 
to other elements such as reading and grammar, 
have not as yet been satisfactorily worked out, 
particulaily for the later stages Adequate 
books and specially trained teachers are still 
lacking 

The earliest material will piobably best be 
selected from objects in the immediate en- 
vironment; and wall pictures, if judiciously 
employed, will be of great assistance in planning 
the elementary work The bulk of the material 
for the secondary school, however, should be 
chosen from connected reading texts In the 
elementary stages these will consist of simply 
constructed texts or natural texts that are 
rich in certain grammatical forms or vocabu- 
lary Later the regular annotated stories, etc , 
may be made the basis for conversational 
practice Still, for many reasons, chief amgrig 
which are that the reading texts may not lend 


tlu'mselves to conversational treatment, that 
the voealiularj^ may be too uncommon or too 
highly literary in charactei, and above all, that 
the selections may be too difficult, it would 
seem aihusable on the whole to have sepaiate 
texts foi conversational practice, carefully organ- 
ized as regards vocabulary, content, and form. 
Graded material dealing with foreign life and 
customs IS suggested 

Work m speaking may be roughly divided 
into two kinds (1) highly formal in character, 
(2) a more natural kind, which emphasizes the 
thought as well as the form side of the material 
The fust kind will consist of various change's in 
the s(‘ntences rt'ad, in jicrson, number, tense, 
\oice of the verb, and substitutions of pionoun 
foi noun, etc (iuestions may be put in such 
a way as to force the ])upil to employ the 
desired grammatical form The second type 
will consist largc'ly of rapid questions and an- 
swers upon the day’s reading In the cailu'i 
stages tlu' (luestions and answers would closeh 
follow tlu' printed text, later the text might 
b(‘ used mer(‘ly as a starting point for coineisa- 
tional practice, tlic pupils drawing their answers 
from their gi'ueral knowledge of the spoken 
language' Fi om time to time tlie class would be 
cncourage'd to M'latcthe contents of a pait oi the 
whole of tlie mati'rial thus intensively studied 
Success, liowcver, in the later stages depends 
upon tlie thoioughm'ss with which the so-called 
(jiK'stion and answer work is done In any 
liigh school course' simple questieining on a 
suitable connee*t('el text should occujiy the ma- 
joi portie)n of the time in oral practice It 
IS only in this wav that fluency and the leeiui- 
site accuracy are assuied 

Grammar — Whatever either value the study 
of grammar may have m the menial training 
eif the pupil, its immediale value is to enable 
him to ace]uire' Ihe foreign language on the 
foim side systematical) v and intelligently 
Only essential forms and usages should be 
selected, and these should be taught by con- 
stant practice rather than by drill upon rules 
Correct habits of use should be legardod as 
of more importance than the mere learning 
of paradigms In general, the treatment of 
grammar should be at least inductive in s])irit 
Traditional grammar teaching regards the 
translation of a number of detached sentences 
from and into the mother tongue as the chief 
exercise for clinching the previously studied 
formal rules More recent teaching, however, 
lays great stress upon exercises planned to give 
a great deal of oral and, written practice carried 
on in the foreign language itself Some of 
these exercises have been suggested under the 
preceding topic, such as changes of tense, 
number, and person, etc , based upon discon- 
nected sentences or connected reading material. 
The filling out of appropriate endings and a 
large variety of exercises all serve to give more 
copious and quicker drill than the older trans- 
lation method Of greater importance than 
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these, howevei, are the more or less formal rather modern procedure, we find a large pro- 
question and answer drills, in which the teacher’s portion of teachers still faithful to exeicises 
questions^ force the pupil to employ the new in tianslating from the mother into the foieign 
grammatical principle or form Many of tongue In the early stages the exercises eon- 
these questions will be type questions, that sist of detached sentences arranged under tin* 
is, one question will admit of a comparatively appropriate grammatical headlines in the text- 
large number of answers, each one of which, book Later, a graded composition book, con- 
however, will contain the required principle or taming various styles of writing, is employed 
form The judicious employment of this so- As this kind of ‘work prevails, often to' the 
called living grammar teaching is of great exclusion or at least only fitful use of free 
advantage in giving quick, definite, and withal reproduction and other nontranslation kinds 
interesting drills which to a large extent are of exercises, it is well to point out some of the 
wanting under the still widely prevailing plan weaknesses of the practice (1) Pupils are* 
of translating detached sentences into the for- made to learn the foreign language by com- 
eign tongue parison before they have sufficient knowledge 

In a course lasting four years it seems of its vocabulary and principles (2) The coin- 
highly desirable, in German at least, to liave position books arc far too ambitious in charac- 
the first grammatical course extend over two ter The acquisition of speed and accuracy 
years The last two years might then be spent should be regarded more highly tlian the ability 
in giving richer practice and somewhat broader to translate difficult material inadequately 
treatment This plan, however, is not piac- Written work of all kinds ought largely to con- 
ticed in the majority of schools, with the result sist of material that the pupil can readily do 
that pupils in the higher classes are often weak at sight 

both in knowledge of forms and in the ability Reading — Since reading is the chief aim 
to use them accurately for the expiession of of the modern language course, great care 
sinmle thoughts in the foreign language should be exercised not only in the selection. 

Written Woik -—Work in wnting should but also in the treatment of the material It 
accompany at (*very step the oral work in the should be interesting, possess literary merit, 
German classroom As a rule, it should follow and be well graded as to difficulty 'and the 
directly the oral development of, and dull maturity of the pupils At present, the general 
upon, the grammatical topic After the ma- tendency is to read stories, and in the later 
terial has been first threshed out orally in the years some poems and plays of classical writers 
classroom, it should then be put into writing, Unity and point of view are lacking in 
for the time being tlio final form As ev(*rv- the course It is organized only as to general 
thing cannot be written, the work should amount and difficulty required for entrance 
represent that which is typical and ess(*ntial to college It would seem desirable to increase 
in the lesson or series of lessons The results the kind of reading dealing with facts, particu- 
obtained from writing are fairly olivious laily with those that give an insight into the 
Hand and eye serve to fix the oral impressions, life, customs, and history of the foreign peoples 
and it checks up the work on a given topic In a four-years^ German course we might, for 
Further, it makes for greater definiteness and example, group the reading material around 
flexibility in the work done outside of class In some definite points such as these first year, 
the early stages, however, it is better to have a general introduction to German life, second 
much of the written work done in class, and year, legends and sagas and the Marchen , 
thus controlled and corrected at every step third year, some few facts of history as illus- 
But wherever done it is a wise procedure to trated by the lives of great })ersonalities, 
ask of pupils that they shall employ m their fourth year, at least one literary masterpiece 
written exercises only the materials, yocabu- and brief sketches of the liyes of such men as 
lary and principles, with which they arc quite Goethe, Lessing, and Schiller 
familiar through preyious study The traditional treatment of reading is that 

Work m writing may be of two kinds* (1) of translation into the mother tongue Moie 

exercises largely imitatiye in character, (2) ex- recently systematic attempts have been made, 

ercises in translation, involving comparison notably in Germany, to reduce the amount 

between the mother and the foreign tongue of time spent upon this exercise and to increase 

The latter type is still largely employed in the ability of the class to study and understand 

all stages of the course Latterly, howeyer, the foreign text without the aid of habitual 

teachers haye found that written exercises, translation Clearness of undei standing in 

similar to, and in fact gi owing out of, the con- the early stages is effected by selecting simple, 

yersational practice, are productiye of better objective matciial and teaching it by means 

results In addition to the more formal excr- of close questioning in the foreign tongue, by 

cises which emphasize a certain grammatical explaining new words by the use of objects, 

fact, the simple narrative of the day’s lesson, pictures, gesture, by opposites, by the study 

and the introduction in the upper classes of of woid formation, by definition in the foreign 

the letter form of composition, offer a rich language, or even by translating troublesome 

field for development. Over against this words and phrases If the woik is systemati- 
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cally done from the outsc'i, traiiHlation mav 
be limited largely to the more difficult passages, 
and the time usually devoted to it, be employed 
in various exercises carried on within the lan- 
guage being taught How much shall be trans- 
lated is a question, however, which individual 
teachers will always have to decide for them- 
selves. Length of course and the equipment of 
the teacher are the controlling factors It is 
obvious that translation is the quickest apparent 
test of the pupihs understanding of a passage, 
although where it is used to the exclusion of 
all other exercises upon the text, some of its 
weaknesses may be summed up as follows: -- 

In general, translation is largely an exercise 
in the use of the mother tongue. As an exer- 
cise for the teaching the foreign language, it 
18 wasteful of time as a vocabulary builder 
Since the pupil exchanges symbol for symbol, 
it neglects almost wholly the acquisition ol 
the form side of the foreign language, and as 
usually earned on, it lays but httle stress upon 
the thought side It has little or no influence 
upon the growth of language sense (Sprachge- 
fUhl) The foreign language is kept m the 
background, and is used as a mere vehicle for 
exercising the mother tongue 

Results of School Work. — What, briefly, 
should be the outcome of a four years’ high 
school course in modern languages ? The pupils 
should be able to read ordinary prose or poetry 
suitable in range of thought to their years of 
understanding By far the greater proportion 
of the materials should be selected liom modern 
authors While there can be no objection to 
the appreciative study by the pujiils of one or two 
of the classic dramas or other forms of literature, 
the reading of the classics in general should be 
deferred to the college period of modern lan- 
guage instruction By the selection of reading 
material and by all other means that the 
teacher can devise, the pupils should be taught 
some elementary facts regarding the life and 
customs of the foreign peoples They should 
have obtained by careful teaching an accurate 
working knowledge of the essentials of grammar 
m order that their growth in knowledge of the 
language shall always be upon a solid founda- 
tion In addition, the pupils should have ac- 
quired the power to use a small stock of common 
words in speaking or in writing They ought, 
for example, to be able to answer questions 
based upon an easy story read to them, or to 
give its contents in simple language either 
3rally or in writing Penally, they ought to 
have some facility in conversing about simple 
matters of daily life, and be able to express 
their doings in letter form. E. W. B-C. 
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MODERN SCHOOL (Escuela Moderna) — 
The term given to the school established by 
Francisco Ferrer (q.v ) at Barcelona and imi- 
tated now in urban centers in many countries 
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bygioups holding ladical social vi(‘W8 These 
schools are generally projected by the so-called 
philosophical anarchists, and arc extremely ra- 
tionalistic toward religious ideas and influences 

The Eficucla Modern a of Barcelona is 
summed up by its motto “ Scientific and 
rationalist teaching This does not mean 
that rationalist schools in Spain started 
with Ferrer or that the principles enshrined 
m the Eficuela Moderna originated at i^ar- 
cclona As a matter of fact, Ferrer only 
gave fresh vitality and a more distinctly 
scientific rationahst tone to a more or less 
non-religious movement in populai education 
that seems to have been racy of the soil of 
Spain for several decades prioi to the found- 
ing, 111 1901, of, Ferrer’s Escvela Moderna (Cf 
Heaford’s U Ecole Moderne^ ed 2, pa^aim, 
and Archer’s Li/c, etc , p 31 ) This early 
movement has an interesting and hitherto 
unknown history. CJn the fall of Isabella II 
in 1868 from the throne of Spam, a ferment 
of liberal ideas stirred the Spamsh mind, a 
craving for education seized the masses, and 
secular schools , arose in many jiarts of the 
Peninsula {UEcole Moderne, pp 11 ^q) 

The schools grew out of the enthusiasm 
of the vanous ])ohtical, industrial, and ration- 
alist groups that sprang up throughout Sjiain 
The schools were admittedly ill-equipped and 
deficient in methods, most of the teaching 
being undertaken by untrained enthusiasts 
consisting of a Bohemian s('t of intelligent 
aitisans, journalists, and social outlaws of 
all kinds These were mostly Freethinkers, 
and some — notably Clemencia Jac(juin(‘t, 
afterwards the first Directress of the Eticuela 
Moderna — were natives of Fiance (For her 
caieei see U tcole Moderne, p 17, Ai cher, L?/c, 
p 34 sq ) 

In 1883 the new schools had so much grown 
and multiplied that a fedeiation — for some 
time controlled by Bartholomeo Cabarro, an 
ex-priest — was founded for then protection 
Long prioi to Ferrer’s initiative*, the 8panish 
Freethinkers had recognizcnl the necessity of 
safeguarding and spreading theii ideas by 
means of schools lun undei Bationalist, aus- 
pices One such school, founded as far back 
as 1885 — that known as La Verdad, at San 
Feliu de Guixols — was still flourishing in 
connection with the Escuela Moderna in 1907 

When, therefore, Fen er founded his Modern 
School he was not launching a new movement , 
he was only cultivating with iinjnoved yjro- 
cesses a ground already plowed and sown 
Nor IS it true to say that the Escuela Moderna 
was the Aaron’s rod that swallowed up the 
hitherto existing secular schools in Spain 
The fact is that many of the old schools, and 
others formed later, were autonomous bodies 
existing independently of the Escuela Moderna, 
though all became more or less imbued with 
its principles by adoption of its educational 
program and textbooks 


F(‘rier’.s M;nuf(\sto ( // Eeole Mad(rne, p 31 ) on 
starling llie Modern School .stated its object 
to be tin* i)iogr*es.si\ e education of the child, 
without su]>er.^trtion (in* nu‘ant, ( ’atholicism) 
or mysticism ( Prot(‘st autism) Hr* specially 
sought to avoid the awakr'iiing of what he 
termed tin* ata\i.stic instincts of r(‘hgion, lace 
hatred, the niilitaiv tempei, and the spirit 
of revenge 

Ills whole school cuiiiculum and its auxil- 
iary jiubhcations were inspii(*d throughout b^ 
this ideal, and F(*ri(‘r’s prevision of a n(*u 
social Older explains why In* did not accejil 
th(‘ p(‘dagogic (loctrine that the child’s school- 
books should be silent concerning God, religion, 
and similar burning questions On the con- 
trary, his a\owed aim was to enable the child 
to render to himself a faithful account of the 
source and origin of the varied social evils that 
afflict humanitv 

The Modem School was opened m the (’alle 
Bal^n, Barcelona, on tin* 12th September, 1901, 
with twelve girls and eighteen boys At tin* 
conclusion of the first year tin* scholais totaled 
some sixtv-si\ m all In June, 1905, after 
four year's of activity, there* (Xi.sted foitv- 
eight schools, of which fourteen were at Barce- 
lona, two at Garthagena and La 1 nion, 
and one in Algeciras, Gadiz, Granada, Mahon, 
Malaga, Saiago.ssa, etc In 1900 the number 
of schools was about hfty Early in the same* 
year the* movement had so well succe(*ded that 
Ferrer was able* to invite 1700 students of the 
schools afhliat(*d to the Escuela Moderna to 
a lationalistic Good Friday banquet — a ceh*- 
biation which gave* gi(‘at offense to the Catholn* 
party m Sjiain (Archer, p 61, cf UEcole 
Moderne, p 30 ) 

When, 111 June, 1906, Ferrer was put under 
lock ancl k(*y for thirteen months (see Ferreu), 
nothing could arrest the torrent of the move- 
ment m S])am for the establishment of I'ation- 
alist schools N(‘w schools ai'osc* on ey(*iv 
hand, and fresh educational centers sprang 
into being Of these, one of the most succ(*ss- 
ful was the Escuela Moderna — Hurnanidad 
uW ueea — at Valencia Founded by Di Sam- 
uel Tornei m July, 1906, m December, 1907, 
it numbered 150 scholar's of both sexes Tin* 
iepi(*ssion m 1909 closed this school, after eight 
others had torm(*d around it 

Elsewhere m Syiain some hftv new schools 
had b(*en found(*d by Felriuary, 1908 Exact 
statistics as to school attendance at these 
several foundations are not available, the par- 
ticulars, however, as to ten of the schools in 
Baicelona indicate that the.se latter served a 
total of 1000])Upils Moreover, it is estimated 
that the government closui’c m 1909 of the 
rationahst schools rn different parts of the 
country depi'ived more than 10,000 children 
of their usual and ordv means of education 

The school hours at the Escuela Moderna 
were from nine in the morning to 5 30 m the 
afternoon The school was open from Monday 
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to Saturday inclusive, the Sunday being de- 
voted to lectures on scientific subjects. Boys 
and girls were taught together Ferrer speaks 
from experience of “the brilliant result, I 
may even say the triumph, of mixed teaching ” 
The scholars were grouped only undei three 
sections: Infants, Elementary, and Jligher 
Elementary In each section the first ten 
minutes of the school day were devoted to 
hygienic inspection and gymnastic exercise* 
The following briefly describes the curriculum 
under each section: — 

Infants Exercises in observation on familiar objects and 
knowledge of life 

Reading (the Silihario, -7- described and Ferrei \s 
view thereon cited, in L’ Ec. Mod , pp 82 -88) and 
writing 

Grammar (Span ) 

Arithmetic its operations illustrated by the com- 
bination of objects 

Geometry knowledge of lines according to their 
nature, position, etc. 

Physical geography 

Object lessons based on animal, vegetables and 
mineral objects, and on industrial, etc , products. 
Familiar scenes animal life 
Manual labor 

Gymnastics without appliances. 

Hygiene 

Elementary Section 

Amplification of above lessons 
Reading, with explanation of word meanings 
Books used Adventures of Nono (Ari her’s di*- 
scnption, p 89), Leon Martin (by Malats), Es- 
tevaiK'z’s History of Spam, and the First Manu^ 
script Book, a collection of cxtiacts from best au- 
thors, used as an exercise m reading vaiiou.s kinds 
of script 

Writing from dictation 
Drawing plain and decorative 

Physical, agricultural and industrial geography of 
Eurofie generally and of Spam and I^ortugal m 
particular Needlework, and carying 
Higher Elementary 

Reading, with comments 

d’exts Patriotism and Chyilization, Malvert’s Origin 
of Chiistianiiy, The Second Manuscript Book, 
Fa.Ta,{-,lti.vnV8 Suhstanna , Universal (for Ferrer’s 
view of this see L' Ec Mod p 89), Jacqumet’s 
Historia Universal (8 vols See Archer, pp 
49-51 ) 

Writing Composition (‘xercises, comments on the 
school texts, et( These comiiositioiis, no doubt, 
gave birth to the remarkable school essays citcfl 
m the Boletin {Ano 111, ,p 1, Ano IV, pp 1-6, cf 
Archer, pp 54-5S, and L' Ec Mod p 37) 

History General idea of the history of peoples fioin 
the point of view of the development of civil i/a- 
tion (Jacciuinet’s three remarkable volumes of 
history led the way for the student ) (Now trans- 
lated into Portuguese, Lisbon ) 

Shorthand classes twice a week 

In addition, we must count to the credit 
of the Eficuela Moderna the botanizing, geo- 
logical, and natural history rambles in the 
neighborhood of Barcelona (descriptions and 
photographs in the Boleitnes), the visits of 
inspection to the factories and industrial hives 
of the Condal City and vicinity, in order to 
study the processes of production; the lectures 
on every branch of hygienics by Dr. Martinez 
Vargas those on physical geography, miner- 
alogy and geology, etc , by the celebrated Dr 
0d6n de Buen, many volumes of whose works 


adorn the collection of P'errer’s publications 
These lectures were delivered every Sunday 
to the students, their parents, and the general 
public at the school, and were deservedly popu- 
lar No elementary private school in Europe 
could boast of finer courses of lectures by 
professors of greater national and world-wide 
reputation 

By means of these popularizations of scien- 
tific knowledge and of the unique series of school 
texts and otlier publications (see Fertieh), the 
founder of the Escuela Modarrin, at the cost 
of his fortune, his liberty, and ultimately of his 
life, provided the neglected people of Barce- 
lona, and, radiating theiefroin, some hundred 
or more centers in Spain, with the nearest 
approacli to the encyclopedic curiiculuni of a 
university en rhglc that probably any democ- 
racy in Europe has had placed within its 
reach The students at thi* Modern School 
were demonstrably more fortunate in educa- 
tional advantages than millions of children in 
moie fortunate countries than Spain Ferrer 
would have been the first man in the world 
to acknowledge the imperfections of his svstem, 
but, for all that, the schools weie adinittedlv 
“ very well managed and very well ecjuipped ” 
See Fekuek W H 
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MODERN SIDE — A term applied to 
that division in p]nglish secondary schools in 
which the chief emphasis is laid on modern 
subjects, — language, science, and mathematics. 
Of the classical languages Latin alone is studied 
to a small extent The modern side is intended 
for the preparation of boys for business, army, 
and civil services In some schools commercial 
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subjects are also taught in this department 
As a rule boys do not proceed from the modern 
side to the universities In addition to the 
modern side, it is not unusual to hav(‘ oth(‘r 
special divisions for science and mathematics 
Wlule modern subjects have been taught since' 
the seventeenth century here and there in 
p]nglish schools, no value was attached to them 
either by the boys or masters Sinei' the ])ass- 
ing of the Endowed Schools Act, howevt'i, 
the modern sides have sprung up to meet tlie 
increasing demand foi a type of st'condaiv 
education which did not aim at ])iej)aiing for 
the universities The modem side may on 
the whole be said to correspond to the (teiman 
Realschule 

See Endowed Schools Act, (Iuammar 
Schools, England, Education in, etc 

MODESTY — This term is used to denote 
two (pnte different characteristics of the 
emotional life, which Darwin has ])oint(‘d out 
have little in common excejit the blush as a 
distinguishing exjiressive reaction In the first 
sense the term refers to that chaiactenstic of 
some individuals which tends to make tlnnu 
hold a moderate opinion of tlu'ir own woilh 
and attainments Used in the si'cond s('ns(‘, 
modesty is an attitude of mind which revolts 
against indc'licacy of any soit, (‘specially 
that involving sexual K'lations Fiom the 
psychological jxunt of view, lioth of tlu'se 
forms of r(‘action aie instinctivf' atlitud(‘s and 
accompanied liy emotional feelings, and ca])a])le, 
like other instincts, of modification and train- 
ing by the infiuence of enviionim'iit Develo])- 
nu'iit of mod('sty in the second s(‘ns(' does not 
properly take jilace until tin* tim(‘ of pub(‘itv, 
though it IS not always of si'xual ongiii 

K H 

S('e Adolescence, Emotions 
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MOERBEKE, WILLIAM OF {d 12<S1) — 
Archbishop of ('orinth (1277-1281), and tians- 
lator of Aristotle He derived his name liom 
a small town on the borders of Flandeis and 
Brabant, whence he is also known as William 
of Brabant or William the Fleming (as he is 
called by Roger Bacon) He was chaplain to 
Clement IV and (Iregory X, and acted as 
Greek secretary at the Council of Lyons (1271) 
He translated Aristotle’s Politu"^ and lUudouc 
from the Greek, and also Hippocrates’ Ping- 
nosticsy Galen’s De Ah mentis, and Proclus’ 
Decern Duhitaiiones, De Proindentia, and Dc 
Motor mn Subsisteniia The translations of 
Aristotle, though very literal, are of valiu* as 
representing a text, now lost, better than any 
now extant. 
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MOHAMMED IBN MUSA — See Al- 

Khowarazmi 

MOHAMMEDAN EDUCATION — See 

Aradic Education, Laiypt, Education in, 
India, Education in, Persia, Education 
IN, Turkey, IhmcA'i'ioN in, (‘tc 

MOLUCCAS, EDUCATION IN THE — 

See Netherlands, C’olonies of, Education 

IN THE 

MONASTICISM AND EDUCATION — 

The vast subject of the i elation of monasticism 
to education is tr(‘at(‘d fiom so many angles 
in various articles of this Cyclopedia that a 
special tieatimnit is superfluous Und(‘i this 
caption the only att(‘ni])t will be to K'late 
organically thes(‘ scatteied accounts Tln^ 
fundamental problem, about whieli there is 
much contro^ersy as to whetln*! the more 
important and g(‘neral educational activities 
during the Middle Ages were earned on by 
monastic bodh's or by the secuhu organiza- 
tion of the chinch, is discussc'd und(‘r the titles 
Abbey Schools and (’loister Schools, these 
being the gcmeial tin ms used for monastic 
schools in England and Germany, respectively 
The geneial conclusions of th(‘se discussions, 
contrary to th(‘ commonly accepted views, is 
in favor of the regular church hieiarchy, and 
adveis(‘ to th(‘ claims of the monastic organi- 
zation A simihii view is expressed in the 
general aiti(‘h‘ on Education during the 
Middle Ages Here the i elation of the monas- 
tic oiganization and theoiy to the general intel- 
l(‘ctual and educational conditions is discussed 
On the other hand, the actual educational woik 
of the leading monastic organizations is jire- 
s(‘nted 111 tlK‘ sejiaiate arti(‘les on the leading 
monastic bodies, such as the Benedictines, 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Cistercians, ami 
others Tin' relation ol these bodu's to thi‘ 
education of women and giils both during the 
Middle Ag(\s and the inod(‘in p(*riod is })!('- 
s(‘nted in the articles on (’onvent Schools and 
in the histoncal section of the article on Higher 
Education of Women Th(‘ educational woik 
of the post- Reformat ion p(‘riod, and of the 
monastic orders having education as one of 
tlu'ir cliK'f functions, is jiresentc'd in the 
artu'les on the Jesuit System of Education, 
th(‘ Port Royalists, the Oratorians, the 
PiARisTs, and the Teaching Orders of the 
Roman Catholic Church The philosophical 
asp('cts of monasticism are considered under 
Mysticism, Neo- Platonism, and related topics, 
Scholasticism and Schoolmen For noted 
monastic educators, sec the articles on the 
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special orders. For the bibliography of the 
subject, see the reference lists in connection 
with the articles mentioned above 

J^ONGE, GASPARD, COMTE DE 
PELUSE — Was born at Beaune, May 10, 
1746, and died at Pans, July 28, 1818 He was 
one of the leading mathematicians of las time, 
and is known for las work in descriptive geome- 
try In the history of education he is worth v 
of recognition as beipg one of those most active 
in promoting the Ecole Polytechnniue He 
first taught his descriptive geom(‘try in one of 
the military schools (1768) as a sec/(‘t of the 
service He later taught it in the Ecole Noi- 
male at Pans (1794), and still later in the Ecole 
Polytechnique Politically his life was one of 
turmoil Although an ardent i evolutionist, 
he barely escaped the guillotine He was in 
great favor with Napoleon, but on the restoia- 
tion he was deprived of all his honors and offices, 
and died soon after as a result of his disgiace 

D E S 

MONEYS, SCHOOL — See Appoktion- 
MENT OF Funds; School Funds 

MONISM — The name for the philosophi- 
cal theory which holds that there is but one 
ultimate substance or reality. The term is 
quite formal in character, connoting nothing 
about the nature of the one ultimate being 
Thoroughgoing materialism, absolute idealism, 
panpsychisrn, pantheism, are alike momstK; 
The vagueness of the term is enhanced bv the fact 
that the motif of some monistic systems is opposi- 
tion to dualism, while that of others is opposi- 
tion to pluralism Consequently, some con- 
temporary theories arc monistic m then denial 
of dualism {qv), especially as relates to any 
final cleavage between mind and matter, and 
vet are pluralistic in holding that the various 
forms in which the one ultimate reality occurs 
do not form an interdependent necessary whole, 
])ut are relatively ind(*pendent of one another, 
or form r’eal individuals J D 

MONITORIAL SYSTEM — In one of the 

Avalnau Nights a scamp who could neither 
read nor write opens school and conceals his 
ignor-ance by setting the cliildien that knew 
a little to teach those that knew less Ills 
plan has often been tried since It is pre- 
scribed by the ordinances of a sixteenth-century 
grammar school, a Portuguese traveler saw 
it in India in 1623; C^omenius (qv) suggests 
it in the Great Didactic; Mine, de Maintenon 
{q,v ) introduced it at Saint-Cyr, Rollin (q.v.) 
mentions it as a useful expedient, Herbault 
applied it in the Pans Hospice de la Piti6 in 
1747 and the Chevclier Paulet in an orphan 
school at Vincennes in 1772, and the Abb4 
Gaultier, a refugee from the Revolution, prac- 
ticed it in the capital of the only country 
where it was ever employrid on a large scale 
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Its spread in (he United Kingdom was 
facihtated by a combination of causes. Long 
and acrimonious disjiutes in the press, on the 
platform^ and even from the pulpit as to the 
rival claims of Bell (q v ) and Lancaster {q.v ) 
to the honor of inventing it, made it generally 
known, its cheapness rendered the establish- 
ment of schools possible just when the public 
conscience was awakening to the need of them, 
and two gieat educational societies (see British 
AND Foreign School Society and National 
So(’IETy) wer(' founded to establish schools in 
which it could be apjihed to teacliing childien 
to read the Bible or the Church ('atechism 

Bell was led (m 1791 or 1792) to employ 
monitors because the masters of a school at 
Madras of which he was superintendent offered 
a passive resistance to his efforts to introduce 
the native method of teaching the alphabet 
by writing on sand. In 1797, after his return 
to England, he published an account of his 
Experiment^ but the book attracted no atten- 
tion, and the author, who had settled down in 
a snug lectory, allowed it to be forgotten till 
Lancastei began to excite public interest 
Lancaster began (about 1801) to employ moni- 
tors be(;ause his school had grown too large foi 
him to teach alone and he could not afford to 
pay for help There is no doubt that the idea 
occurred to him independently, but before he 
had woiked it out in all its details he came 
across a copy of the Experiment He closes 
the account of his Improvements (published in 
1803) with an acknowledgment that he had 

adopted several useful hints fiom the 
Experiment, and with an expression of i egret 
that h(* was not “ acquainted with the beautt 
of ” Bell’s })lan “ till somewhat advanced in ” 
his own 

That Lancastei could be accused (with that 
appearance of truth which even a false accusa- 
tion lequires) of counterfeiting B(*ll shows 
that theie must have been a considerable 
lesemblance between the two systems An 
account of the differences between them would 
occupy more space than the importance of the 
subject warrants, but it may be stated generalh 
that Lancaster’s was far more elaboiate than 
Bell’s Bell held that for a class “ the best 
numlx'i ” was “ from twenty-four to thirty 
or in large schools to forty ”, Lancaster thought 
ten the ideal number for a “ draft ” Foi 
teaching alone therefore he required fai more 
monitors, and he employed them for man> 
other purposes. “ When a child was admitted, 
a monitor assigned him his class, wJuui 
he was absent one monitor ascertained the fact 
and another found out the reason, a monitor 
examined him periodically and when he made 
progress a momtor promoted him, a monitor 
ruled the wnting paper; a monitor made or 
mended the pens; a monitor had charge of 
the slates and books; and a monitor-general 
looked after all the other monitors ” Bell 
expected his masters to exercise initiative and 
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judgment; Lancaster expected his to do little 
more than watch and admire the ^‘system’’ 
working almost automatically Beyond the 
adoption of sand-writing Bell made hardly 
any change m the old methods of instruction, 
Lancaster, who (with proper acknowledgment) 
copied the sand writing, used wall sheets in- 
stead of books for reading, and slates instead 
of paper for writing, invented dictation, and 
a method (now happily forgotten) of teaching 
arithmetic BelFs rewards and inimshments 
were few and simple, Lancaster’s rewards in 
practice and punishments on paper were many 
and curious 

The fact that the momtonal system, so often 
abandoned elsewhere after a brief trial in one 
or two institutions, should have flouiished 
throughout the British Islands for some foity 
years may be attributed to its cheapness and 
its (comparative) effectiveness (1) The ini- 
tial cost was small, as neither Bell nor Lancaster 
lequired more than a bare room, which was 
often found ready to hand, and neithei re- 
cpiired much furniture, the pupils standing at 
most of the lessons The cost of maintenance 
was greatly reduced by dispensing with assist- 
ants, Lancaster boasted that in his schools 
It did not exceed “ seven shillings each child 
for twelve months, and probably may be re- 
duced bv the perseverance* of the mventoi 
under unmerited opiiosition to four ” In 
days when the establishment and maintenance 
of schools depended entirely on enlightened 
benevolence, Bell and Lancaster made their 
establishment and maintenance possible 

(2) In the old schools the method of teaching 
was individual, hence the children, except 
during the few minutes that they were ‘‘ saying 
their lessons ” to the master or mistress, were 
gener-ally wasting their time In a momtonal 
school, diyided into classes, with an abundance 
of teachers of a sort, there was no idling One 
of Lancaster’s maxims was ‘‘ Let every child 
at- every moment have something to do and a 
motive for doing it,” and Bell would not have 
disclaimed it, if any one else had uttered it 
Another cause of comparative effectiv(*ness 
was that, while none of the old teachers had 
been made and few of them had been born, 
Lancaster’s and Jiell’s teachers had all been 
trained, after a fashion Nobody may ha\e 
seen the necessity for teachers to be taught the 
jirinciples of education, but evei’ybody could 
see the necessity of studying a new machine 
before being placed in charge of it Lancaster 
began training apprentices in 1805, and adults 
were admitted to ‘Mearn the system” fiom 
1809 in the Central School of the British and 
Foreign School Society in the Borough Road 
{qv) and from 1812 in the Central School of 
the National Society in Baldwin’s Gardens 
Thus, though the best monitorial school may 
have been pooler than most of its successors, 
the pooi(‘st must have been better than mosf 
)f ils ])r(‘d('cessors 
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The inherent defects of the monitorial sys- 
tem arc too obvious to need pointing out, but 
there was an economic consideration which 
told as potently as the educational considera- 
tions against permanence. The monitors were 
necessarily the brightest and most forward 
children, and parents who sent them to school 
to learn would be unwilling that they should 
remain to teach The managers tried to over- 
come the parental unwillingness by paying 
the monitors a few pence a week, but the in- 
ducement was inadequate when a few shillings 
a week might be earned elsewhere One con- 
sequence was the employment of a smaller 
number, another was the rnodihcation of the 
system In 1839 the committee of the British 
and Foreign School Society reported that they 
were “ by no means disposed to bind them- 
selves exclusively ” to it, and in 1841 they 
reported that “ the British System as now 
piactised in the Central School may properly 
be denominated mixed, simultaneous teaching 
being satisfactorily united with that which is 
monitorial ” The mutation might have gone 
on indefinitely, if the svstem had not suffered 
transmutation After the issue of the famous 
Minutes of 1846, the niomtoi receiving a few 
pence a week from the managers became a 
pupil teacher apprenticed for five years, re- 
ceiving a fair wage from the government with 
the promise of a subsequent Queen’s scholar- 
ship tenable for two or three years in a train- 
ing college Thus the monitorial system, 
besides giving England cheap schools which 
afterwards became good schools, led ultimately 
to hei having a body of efficient teacheis 

Spread of the System — Lancaster’s Eng- 
lish supporters saw in his jilan not an end, but 
an mstiument, — an instiument for teaching 
the childien of the poor to read the Bible 
That their purpose was not limited to their 
own countiy is indicated by the title which they 
delibeiately adopted, — the British and For- 
eign School Society The society had no paid 
agents abroad, but William Allen {q v ) and 
other members acted as its voluntary agents 
111 the couise of their travels It did not di- 
rectlv establish any schools outside the United 
Kingdom, but it was always ready to give in- 
formation, it sometimes furnished teacheis, and 
it often made* grants of books and material 
France — IVance was the only foreign coun- 
try in which the momtonal system was ever 
widely diffused The first steps toward its 
introduction were taken by the Society for 
the Encouragement of National Industry 
Having during the w^ai heard vague reports 
of the extraordinary success of the system, the 
society, when the treaty of 1814 made peace- 
ful intercourse possible, sent over four of its 
members to investigate — the Comte de La- 
bordi*, the (’omte de Lasteyrie, Franfois- 
Edni4 Jomard, and Jean-Baptist e Say. They 
weie ])resent at the half yeaily meeting of the 
British and Foix'ign School Society in No\(‘ni- 
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ber, and visited the Central School in the 
Borough Road, the Central School of the Na- 
tional Society in Baldwin’s Gardens, and 
several other schools in various parts of the 
country On then return Laborde and Las- 
teyne wrote books on the system, and Jomard 
wrote a long report on it for the society. Say 
only describes its “ admirable effects ” in the 
book which he wrote 

The deputation having returned to Paris, 
the society whicli had sent them met on Mar 
1, 1815, and resolved to form an independent 
association (the Societ}^ for Elenumtary In- 
struction) Napoleon landed on this very 
day, but the change of governnumt did not 
impede the movement On Apr. 27, Carnot, 
the new Minister of the Interior, presented a 
report to the Emperor, which was followed 
by a decree ordaining the nnnister to make 
inquiries as to the best methods of education 
and to establish an experimental school in 
Paris This school was opened in an “ apart- 
ment ” in the Rue Saint-Jean-de-Beauvais 
on June 13, the master being the Rev Francis 
Martin, of Bordeaux, trained in the Borough 
Road Although he was a Protestant, his 
employment was rendered possible by th(‘ 
liberal rule of tlu' society ‘‘All possible care 
shall be taken that the first principles of reli- 
gion shall be inculcated, the dcvelopinents of 
which shall be left to the ministers of religion ” 
A minority of the committee considered that 
this did not involve the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, ))ut the president, the Baron de G^rando, 
wrote to Mai tin on Aug 24, ent,i eating him 
not to delay putting into the hands of his 
scholars the Bible of Royaurnont, which was 
not a Bible at all, but a collection of scriptural 
pictures with exjilanations 

The government of the restored monaichy 
did not at first manifest any hostility On 
Nov 3, 1815, the Prefect of the Seine, 
the Comte Chabrol de Volvic, appointed a 
board of primary instruction for the prefec- 
ture, and on Feb 29, 1816, a royal decree 
was issued granting fifty thousand francs a 
year to the Society for Primary Instiuction, 
and appointing a primary education com- 
mittee for everv canton Except for the 
grant, the decree was little nioie than a pious 
wish, as it provided no means for compelling 
the committees to act and no money foi them 
if they did act ; still it must have had some 
effect, for fifteen hundred monitoiial schools 
were opened before 1820 

A heated polemic began in 1816. As in 
England Toiics supported Bell and Whigs 
Lancaster, in France the clerical reactionaries 
advocated the simultaneous method employed 
in the schools of the CJiristian Brothers {qv) 
and the Liberals the method which, to avoid 
a foreign name^ they called mutual The 
reactionaries had sufficient influence to obtain 
a decree that all Protestant t(‘achers should 
l)i‘ dismissed, that the Roman Chitholic reli- 


gion should be taught m all schools, and that 
the Christian Brothers should have a monopoly 
wherever thev chose to exercise it Though 
the reactionaries failed in their effort to sup- 
press the royal grant, they were on the whole 
successful, only six hundred monitorial schools 
remained open in 1828, and these continued 
only till the inherent difficulties of the system 
became manifest The Society for Elementary 
Instruction is still in existence 

Ruaaia — Alexander I was a religious and 
benevolent despot He was considerably in- 
fluenced by some Quakers settled in St Peters- 
burg It was probably from them that he 
heard of moiiitoiial schools, and in 1813 he 
commissioned Joseph Hamel to report- on them 
On his own visit to England after the i)ea(*e 
of 1814 his interest was deepened He sent 
four youths to the Borough Road to “ h'arn 
the system,” and ordered its introduction into 
the military schools Some of the nobles, 
from flatteiy or conviction, established schools 
on their estat(‘s A few of these long suivived 
the Czar 

Norway and Sweden — Accounts ol the 
monitorial system were published in Sw(‘den 
by the Count Jacob de la Gardie, who lived in 
Jjondon, bv Mr Svensson, who was sent over 
by the King, and by.J A Gerehus, one of the 
King’s secietaiies These three were the lead- 
ing spirits of a society established in 1822 to 
promote the establishment of schools Som(‘ 
yeais later Paihament voted funds for the 
establishment of a normal school In 1841 
there were nearly hve hundred schools on the 
plan, but th(‘ law of 1842 making education 
a national concern caused cheapness to be no 
longer the chief consideration, and monitors 
gradually disappeared 

Denmark — The prime mover in Denmaik 
was the Chevalier d’Abrahamson, who wrote 
a book on the svstem and in 1819 established 
at his own cost the hrst model school. En- 
couraged by the King and Queen, the new 
plan made rapid progress; by 1831 it was used 
in nearly 3000 schools, and a knowledge of it 
was one of the essentials of the teacher’s 
diploma 

United Stales — Monitorial methods of m- 
stiuction wen‘ introduced into the United States 
tin ough the Lancasterian System as first embodied 
ill the woik of tiie Public School Society of New 
Yoik Chty from about 1809. This system spread 
veiy rapidly throughout the country, especially in 
urban communities, and its popularity and cheaj)- 
ness did much to further the interest m po])ular 
education. Monitorial methods were not limited 
to elementary schools, but academies, indeed 
whole state systems of academies as in New 
York and Indiana, were organized, at least 
ostensibly on the basis of these methods. The 
Lancasterian plan had lost its vogue by 1840. 
but monitorial methods both m organization ana 
m teaching weie popular and widely used for 
more than a generation later. They have sur- 
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vived into the more recent generation however 
only in a very subordinate r61e in schoolroom 
management. The extent of the influence of the 
monitorial system is treated somewhat indirectly 
111 the articles on New York City S(;hool System, 
Public School Societies, and on Joseph Lancaster. 

Other Countries — In European countries 
(such as Germany and Holland) which had 
a good system of education the monitorial 
system had no acceptance, in backward coun- 
tries (like Italy and Spain) its acceptance was 
sporadic Missionaiies used it in the West 
Indies, and under the direction of James 
Thomson, an agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, it achieved a remarkable success 
in South America D S-n 
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MONITORS — S(‘(‘ Monitorial Systlm, 
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MONMOUTH COLLEGE, MONMOUTH, 

ILL — A coeducational institution openetl 
as an academy in 1853 and cliaitered as a 
college in 1857 undei the control of tlu' United 
Prevsb^Tenan Uhurch of Noith Aincuica Pre- 
paratory, collegiate, and musical dcj^aitnients 
are maintained The entrance rec^uiiements 
are fifteen units The degrees of A B and 
B S are confiuTcd The enrollment in 1910- 
1911 was 451 in all departments 

MONOMANIA — See Arnormality. 

MONROE, LEWIS BAXTER (1825- 
1879) — Author of a series of school books 
and professor of elocution He was educated 
in the common schools of Massachusetts and 
at the Castlcton (Vt ) Academy He taught 
in the public schools of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, organized a school of elocu- 
tion and oratory in Boston, and was ])rofessoi 
of elocution in Boston Univeisity He pub- 


lished a senes of school readers and spellers 
and numerous works on elocution W S M 

MONTAIGNE, MICHEL EYQUEM DE 

(1533-1592) — French essayist, moralist, 
educational theorist, and man of affairs A 
student of law, courtier, councillor in the Bor- 
deaux parliament, and twice mayor of Boi- 
deaux, his claim to renown rests upon Ins 
essays Although his ideas upon education 
are found scattered through many of Ins 
essays, the particular one entitled Concerning 
the Education of Children contains his chief 
contribution in the field of educational theory 
While Montaigne has points in common with 
Rabelais, Bacon, Comemus, and Rousseau, 
it IS by no means easy to classify him as an 
educational theorist Dr Monroe’s expression 

social-realist ” is probably the most satis- 
factory to applj^ to him His appreciation 
of the significance of the educational problem 
IS expressed in his own woids “ The gieatest 
difficulty with human learning seems to be in 
the held where it treats the caic and instruc- 
tion of children ” One of his most pregnant 
and oft-quoted comments on education is the 
following “ To know by heart is not to know 
at all, it is merely to retain what one has eii- 
tnisted to his memory ” He is seeking rather 
tiaining of the judgment than mere “ bookish 
education,” as he characterizes it The fust 
edition of the Essays appeared in 1580 Of 
th(‘ modern editions that of Courbet et Roger 
(Pans, 1872-1900) is jirobably the liest 
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MONTANA STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, 
BOZEMAN, MONT — An institution es- 
tablished in 1893, in pursuance of the Morrill 
Acts, by the legislatuie of Montana Gollege 
courses leading to degrees arc offered in divi- 
vsions of agriculture, engineering, and science, 
which includes home science In addition, 
there arc courses not leading to degrees in the 
schools of agriculture, pharmacy, art, music, 
preparatory, and other special courses. An 
experimental station is also maintained The 
entrance requirements to the college courses 
are fifteen units The enrollment in 1911- 
1912 was 595 The faculty numbers forty- 
foui members 
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MONTANA, STATE OF — First organ- 
ized as a territory in 1864, and admitted to 
the Union iii 1889 as the forty- first state It 
IS located in the Western Mountain Division, 
and has a land area of 146,201 square miles 
In size it is about three tim(‘s as large as the 
state of New York, larger than Prussia, and 
nearly as large as California For adminis- 
trative purposes the state is divided into 
twenty-eight counties, and these in turn into 
school districts In 1910 Montana had a total 
population of 376,053, and a density of popu- 
lation of 2 6 per square mile 

Educational 'History — The first school re- 
port was mad(' in 1868, though never printed 
Tins showed a total of 2000 children, 25 school 
districts, 15 schoolhouses, and 27 teachers in 
the terntory The series of printed annual 
reports begins with 1879, at which time the 
school system had grown to 130 districts, 119 
schoolhouses, and 161 teachers The revised 
school law of 1879 contairu'd the essential 
outlines of that in use at presiuit One pio- 
vision of the law required separate schools for 
negroes, though there must hav(' been verv few 
in the teiritory at the time In 1881 the hrst 
uniform textbook law was enacd-ed, providing 
for a uniform series of textbooks, to be adopted 
for four-year periods In 1882 the Territorial 
Teachers’ Association lield its hrst meeting In 
1883 a pel missive town and city library law, 
with a permissive library tax, and the hrst com- 
pulsory education law, were enacted In 1885, 
at the time ot the new textbook adoptions, a 
Teintorial T('xtbook Commission was created. 
In 1886 (/Oiigress passed the temperance 
physiology bill, making such instruction man- 
datory in all the territories In 1889 a uni- 
form course of study for all of the schools of 
the territory was first issued 

In February, 1889, the enabling act was 
passed by Congress, a constitution was adopted 
in August, and the territory was admitted 
as a state in November of that year At this 
time there were 344 school districts, 419 school- 
houses, and 507 teachers in the new state 
The new constitution made definite provision 
for “ a general, uniform, and thorough system 
of free schools ” for the state, provided for 
the election of a State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, for four-year terms, and county 
superintendents of schools for two-year terms; 
made women eligible for any district or county 
school office, defined the public school fund, 
provided for additions to it, and for the appor- 
tionment of the net income on the census basis; 
authorized taxation for education, prohibited 
local and special laws for schools, any aid to 
sectanan or private schools, religious or parti- 
san tests or instruction, and any discrimination 
at the university on the basis of sex; created 
a State Board of Education, to which was 
given the control of all of the state higher and 
special institutions, and a State Board of Land 
Comimssiouers to look after, lease, and sell 


the school and other educational lands; ex- 
empted school and library property from taxa- 
tion, limited school district indebtedness to 
3 per cent, and provided that district school 
elections must be held at a different time from 
state and county elections. The Code Com- 
mission, in 1891, proposed a new school law 
for the state 

In 1893 the State Board of Education, pro- 
vided for in the constitution, was created by 
law, and the establishment of the State Uni- 
versity at Missoula, the State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Bozeman, the State School 
of Mines at Butte, and the State Normal School 
at Dillon, were authorized. In 1895 a recodi- 
fication and levision of the school law was 
adopted by the legislature, to which only minor 
amendments have since been made. The 
law of 1895 does not differ greatly from the 
old law of 1879. A school library law was also 
enacted In 1897 the state textbook law was 
revised to provide for six-year adoptions, and 
ojitional free textbooks for any districts voting 
to provide them In 1899 the free county 
high school law was enacted In 1903 the old 
compulsory education law', which had remained 
almost a dead letter foi twenty years, was 
revis(‘d and strengthened, the education of 
poor children was provided for, and industrial 
schools, for the better enforcement of the law, 
were authoriz(‘d In 1909 the State Board of 
Education was given somewhat larger authority 
in the management of the state institutions, 
and instruction as to dangerous and communi- 
cable diseases was lequired in the schools In 
1911 graduates of the University of Montana, 
when recommended by the university, were to 
receive five-yeai high school teachers’ certifi- 
cates, exchangeable after twenty-seven months 
of teaching in the state for life diplomas An 
Educational Commission to revise and codify 
the school laws was created in 1911, and a bill 
requiring elementary manual training in all 
grades, manual training in the upper grammar 
grades in all large towns, and direct vocational 
training in the cities, with state aid of $10 
per year per pupil attending such courses, was 
adopted 

Present School System — At the head of 
the present school system of Montana is a 
State Board of Education and a State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction The State 
Board of Education consists of the Governor, 
State Superintendent, and Attorney-General, 
ex ojfficio, and eight others appointed by the 
Governor with the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate They are appointed for four-j^ar terms, 
two being appointed each year This board 
possesses rather unusual powers in that it has 
supervisory control and acts as a Board of 
Regents for all of the higher and special 
state institutions (university; agricultural and 
mechanical college; school of mines; state 
normal schools, orphans’ home; reform 
school, and state school for the deaf, blind, 
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and feeble-minded), a.s well acting as a 
State Board of Education in the usual sense 
for the schools of the state Acting as a board 
of control for the higher and special institu- 
tions, it appoints the president and faculty 
of each; grants all degrees and diplomas, as 
recommended by the different faculties, con- 
trols the land funds, and the general expenses 
of each; adopts rules and regulations for their 
government, and appoints an executive com- 
mittee of three to manage eacli institution, ami 
to report back to the board Acting as a State 
Board of Education it adopts rules and regu- 
lations, not inconsistent with law, for th(‘ ad- 
ministration of the schools of the state, grants 
state certificates and life diplomas to teachers, 
appoints and commissions experienced teachers 
to act as institute conductors, and may accredit 
other institutions (colleges and normal scliools) 
witlun or without the state A State Board 
of Land Commissioners, consisting of the 
Governor, State Superintendent, Secretary 
of State, and Attorney-General, has control 
of the leasing and sale of the university, school, 
and other educational lands of the stat(‘, ami 
the investment of the accumulated funds A 
State Textbook Commission, consisting of 
seven fiersons appointed by the Go\(‘rnoi for 
five-year periods, five of whom must he ex- 
perienced educatois, adopts a series of uniform 
textbooks for the schools of the state, foi 
five-year periods, and contracts with the j)ub- 
lishers for the same 

The State Su])erintendent of Public Instiuc- 
tion is elected by the ])eople for four- year t(‘rms 
He must hold the highest grade of Montana 
state teachers' certificate, or be a graduate of 
a univeisity, college, or normal school He 
is paid a salary of $3000 Except as sjiecified 
for the State Board of Education, he has 
general supervision of all of tlie schools of the 
stat(‘, preserves all recoids, and fuinishes all 
blanks, keeps a record of all of his official acts, 
prepares lists of books suitable for school 
libraries, and prescribes rules and regulations 
for their government, prepares all questions 
for the examinations for teacliers’ certificates, 
makes rules and regulations foi the manage- 
ment of the same, and for cause may revoke 
state or life diplomas, prepaies and publishes 
a course of study for the schools of the state, 
issues rules and regulations for the holding 
of teachers' institutes, and visits the same, 
advises county superintendents, hears and 
decides appeals, and makes rules and regula- 
tions governing appeal cases, apportions the 
school fund to the counties, and makes a 
biennial report to the Governor 

For each county there is a county super- 
intendent of schools, elected by the people for 
two-year terms Women are eligible for this 
office, and nearly all of the positions are held 
by them Each county superintendent has 
general supervision of the schools of the county, 
under the direction of the State Superintendent, 


must visit each school a1 least onc(‘ a v(‘ai, ami 
advise with teachers and trustees, decides 
district controversies, administers oaths to all 
subordinate officials; apportions the school 
money to the distiicts, selects institute in- 
structors, fiorn a list submitted by the State 
Board of Education, presides at the county 
institutes, may issue temporary teachers' cer- 
tificates, on evidence of fitness, keeps a record 
of all district boundanes, and may adjust them, 
acts as one of a boaid of trustees for any county 
high school established, makes an annual re- 
port to th(‘ State Supeiintendent , and acts 
as a membei of the county Vioard of examiners 
The othei two memlxTS of this boaid aie ap- 
pointed by the county commissioneis, and 
must hold high-grade teachers' certificates, 
or be graduates of a normal scliool or college. 
The boaid conducts all examinations within 
tlie county foi teacheis' certificates, and all 
examinations for graduation fiorn the eighth 
grade 

Eacli county is divided into a number of 
school districts, foi each of which a board 
of school tiustees is elected Three classes of 
ilistricts exist, according to population, with 
from three trustees in all districts ha\ing l(*ss 
than 1000 to seven in cities of over SOOO TJie 
school election tak(‘s place at th(‘ sclioolhouse 
the first Saturday in April, and women iiiav 
vote and are eligible for the office Vacancies 
are filled by the county supermtimdent, by 
a])pointment New distiicts may be formed 
when ten or more childrrai are over two miles 
from a schoolhousc' Each boaid musi follow 
the instructions of the State Superintendent , 
see that the stdiools are taught in the English 
language, employ toacluTs foi the schools, 
repair, insure, and care foi tin* sclioolhouse; 
may suspend, exp(‘l, or exclude umlesiiable 
children, must supply books to indigents, and, 
on vote of the district, must supply free text- 
l)ooks, may add additional branches of instruc- 
tion, may establish kindergartens and a high 
school, and may grade the school into depart- 
ments, and must make an annual report to 
the county supeiintendent If their funds 
exceed $25,000, they must print a financial 
report, and if a h'ss sum, the clerk must make 
a financial statement annually If deemed 
best, trustees may close a school and tiansjioit 
the children to another school, paying tuition 
for them An annual school census must be 
taken by the clerk of each district From 
5 to 10 per cent of the county school fund must 
be spent each year for school libraries, which 
are to be kept in the sclioolhouse, and their 
condition reported annually to the county 
superintendent Cities of 4000 population 
may employ a city superintendent, for four- 
year terms 

School Support — Montana received 5,112,- 
035 acres of land from the sixteenth and 
thirty-sixth section grants As late as 1908 
some 2,000,000 acres were as yet unsurveyed, 
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and about 1,500,000 acres were under lease 
The permanent fund at present amounts to 
about $6,000,000 A number of miscellaneous 
sources of income are specified to be added to 
the fund The income from this fund is 
apportioned to the counties on the basis of the 
school census. The County Commissioners of 
each county must levy a four-mill county tax, 
which, with the net proceeds of fines, is added 
to the state school money and apportioned 
to the different districts on census also Any 
district board may levy up to ten nulls for 
maintenance, and in first and second class dis- 
tricts (over 1000 population) up to an amount 
sufficient to maintain a nine months' school 
After an eight months’ school has been main- 
tained, if the district so votes, surplus funds 
may be used for building purposes, ('ounty 
high schools may levy a county tax up to three 
mills for maintenance, and up to ten mills, if 
erecting a building. The county treasurer 
is the custodian of all funds for all kinds of 
districts, paying out the funds only on orders 
from the district school authorities 

In addition to common school lands, the state 
also received two townships of land (46, (ISO 
acres) for a state university, and 90,000 acres 
for an agricultural college At th(‘ time of 
its admission as a state Montana also received 
further special grants of 50,000 acres for the 
agricultural college, 100,000 acres for the 
school of mines, 100,000 acres for the normal 
school, 50,000 acres for the leform school, 
and 50,000 acres for the school for the deaf 
and dumb 

Educational Conditions — Considering t he 
sparse population, educational conditions m 
the state are very good The population is 
about 70 per cent native, 95 9 per cent white, 
and less than 1 per cent negro The remain- 
der is Oriental, mostly Chinese. The schools are 
well supported, and the per capita exiiendilure 
is very high About 30 per cent of the dis- 
tricts h^upply free textbooks The school 
libraries average over 100 volumes to the 
building The schoolhouses are good, averag- 
ing about $3500 m value More than one 
half of the counties have established county 
high schools, and a number of district high 
schools are maintained So much have the 
high schools developed within recent years 
that the university has been able to dispense 
with its preparatory department There are 
as yet only about 1000 school districts in the 
state, and trustees often live twenty miles 
apart The school term throughout the state 
averages nearly eight months (7 9), and nine 
months in the cities and towns The state has 
a fairly good compulsory education law, but 
the machinery foi enforcing it is weak Teach- 
ers in private and parochial schools must 
coSperate in enforcing the law, and private 
gchools must make reports to the public school 
authorities. No distinctions based on race or 
color are allowed. 


Teachers and Training — The state em- 
ployed 2250 teachers in 1910, of whom 12 per 
cent were men, 1 1 per cent were college gradu- 
ates, and 26 per cent were normal school grad- 
uates The salaries paid were fairly good, 
averaging about $900 for men and $600 for 
women. For the training of teachers the 
state maintains a good state normal school 
at Dillon, and graduates of the university may 
also be certihcated, if they have taken the re- 
quired work in education The state is very 
liberal in the matter of accrediting normal 
schools and colleges in other states, as well as 
the state certificates and diplomas possessed 
by new teachers coming to the state This 
has enabled the state to attract to it many 
well-trained Eastern teachers A county 
teachers’ institute of from thiec to ten days is 
held each year, and all teachers except liigh 
school teachers aie required to attend They 
receive full pay while attending The amount 
to be expended for the institute varies, in 
different counties, from $100 to $300 

Four grades of teacheis’ certificates are 
issued on county examinations, based on ques- 
tions prepared by the State Supenntendent 
The examinations form a good giaded senes, 
and in granting certificates the county 
supeiintemlent and the examiners are author- 
ized to take into consideration the candidate’s 
teaching exiieiience and success, as well as 
aptness, knowledge, and personal character 
High school teachers and principals of schools 
of three or more teachers must hold the highest 
grade of county certificate or a state certificate, 
or be graduates of a university, college, or 
normal school The two highest giades of 
certificates are valid in any county Noimal 
school and universitv graduates may be certi- 
fied without examination State diplomas 
and life diplomas are gi anted by the State 
Board of Education, and these involve still 
further advanced examinations 

Higher and Special Education — The Uni- 
versity of Montana, at Missoula, opened m 
1895, the Montana College of Agiiculture 
and Mechanical Arts, at Bozeman, opened in 
1893, and the Montana State School of Mines, 
at Butte, opened in 1900, stand as the culmina- 
tion of the public school system of the state 
The state also maintains a number of experi- 
mental substations in horticultuie and agri- 
culture The Montana Wesleyan University, 
at Helena (ME) organized in i888 and opened 
in 1890, and the College of Montana (Presby ), 
at Deer Lodge, organized in 1878, are the 
only other institutions of collegiate rank in the 
state 

The state also maintains the State Orphans’ 
Home, at Twin Bridges (a state home and public 
school for orphans, foundlings, and destitute 
children), the Montana School for the Deaf, 
Blind, and Feeble-Minded, at Boulder, and the 
Montana State Reform School, at Miles City 

E. P C 
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MONTANA STATE SCHOOL OF MINES, 
BUTTE, MONT — A state institution pro- 
vided for in the enabling act of 1889 It is 
maintained by biennial appropriations made 
by the legislative asseml)ly. P'lftcen units 
are required for admission to the courses, 
which are purely technical and lead to the 
degree of Mining Engineer The enrollment 
in 1910-1911 was fifty-nine There is a teach- 
ing staff of eight members 

MONTANA, UNIVERSITY OF, MIS- 
SOULA, MONT — A coeducational insti- 
tution founded in 1893 by legi8lativ(‘ act and 
placed under the State Boaid of p](lucation 
The university was open(‘d in 1895 There 
IS a campus of forty acres, and at pre.sent theie 
aie six buildings used tor instructional and 
othei purposes The univeisity is maintained 
by tlie income from a univeisity fund, annual 
approjiriations, tuition and matriculation fees, 
and public and ]jrivate contributions The 
requirements for entrance' are fifteen units, 
two of which mav be carried over under (*on- 
ditions for one year The degrees of B A , 13 S , 
and B S in Engineering with the corresiiondmg 
master’s degrees are conh'rred after the eoin- 
pletion of the appropriate courses The uni- 
versity has power to grant legally n'cognizi'd 
certificates of qualification to teachers The 
enrollment in 1910-1911 was 220 students, and 
the faculty consisted of twenty-seven membeis 

MONTESSORI METHOD, THE —This 
method of teaching childien of the kimh'igaiten 
or early primary school age is the woik ol Di. 
Maria Montessori of Rome P’or several yeais 
prior to 1900, Dr Montessori was assistant at 
the Psychiatric Clinic in the Univeisity of 
Rome. This position brought her in close 
touch with the defective children who were at 
that time confined in the insane asylums 
Thus it was that she became a close student 
of the methods of Itard and S6guin. Guided 
by the work of these two men, she devised a 
large amount of didactic material and began 
the teachii\g of these unfortunates. The Je- 
suits were so satisfactory that these childien 
were able to pass the examinations recjuired 
of the Roman children in the eh'mentary 
schools. These positive results brought her 
to the attention of the school authorities, and 
she was invited to deliver lectures before the 
teachers of Rome Eventually these lectures 
led to the formation of an institute which con- 
tinued under her direction for several years 

It was a conviction with Dr. Montessori 
that methods which were so effective with 


defectives would Ix' coii cspondingly (‘Ifective 
w’th normal childri'ii The oppoitunity to 
try till' method with normal children came 
when the Diioctor Gencial of the Roman 
A.ssociation foi Good Building invited Dr 
Montessoii to organize infant schools in some 
of the model tenements which the Association 
owned These tenernmits were for tht' most 
part located in th(j })oorest parts of Rome' 
Each was built about a court and occupied an 
entire lilock Rooms opening out into this 
court were set apait foi schooliooms, and 
these were fuinished in accordance with Dr 
Montessoii ’s iilans Tlieie was little of the 
conventional school equipment Small tables 
and chairs took the jilace of th(‘ fixed desks 
and seats The didactic inateiial which had 
been used with the deficient was modified and 
here took the place of the usual kindergarten 
and elementary school apparatus The schotds 
were called the Casa dci Bainhim, or The Chil- 
dren’s Houses The first one was opi'iied in 
January, 1907. The methods which wcuc 
used in these schools have Ix'cn adopti'd by 
many of the schools in Italy and Switzerland 
and in several of the larger ‘cities elsewh(‘re. 

Th(‘ essentials of the system advocated by 
Dr Montessori may be consideied und(‘r two 
g(‘neral headings The fiist is a strong em- 
phasis on sense training This s('nse training 
i.s first of all for general development For 
this purfiose there aie many differ ent pu'ces of 
apparatus designed to tiain the sevcial senses 
In Older that the child ma^^ gain perception of 
form, theie are vaiious wooden insets similar 
to those used by Itaid and S6guin The child 
leal ns to lecogmze the form by passing th(' 
fingers around the edges of the insets and then 
putting them in their proper places Percep- 
tion of dimensions is seemed through the use 
of blocks 111 which cylinders of various dimen- 
sions are set in holes There are also blocks 
of various sizes from which the child may 
make stairs, thus gaming a perception of size 
and l(*ngth Perception of color is secured by 
using silk bobbins of different colors and 
shadfs In each case the mateiial is so 
planiu'd that the child may coirect his own 
errors If he fails to put the cylinders in the 
pioper holes, he cannot get all of them m If 
h(‘ does not place the blocks in projx'r order, 
they do not make stairs Some of the ma- 
terial IS planiK'd to serve as a jirepaiation foi 
the school arts. Letters cut from sandpaper 
ar(‘ ])asted on cards The children by passing 
their first two fingers over these are supposed 
to gain such muscular control that they are 
better able both to write the letter and to 
associate the sound Other letters are cut 
from cards, and with these the children build 
up words and sentences 

In addition to this somewhat formal sense 
training for general development, there is a 
large amount of incidental sense training 
which IS gained through such activities as 
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buttoiihii' and la ring rlotli or leatlior fasionod 
on frames Further, the courts or gardens con- 
nected with these schools arc also used in 
training children to observe flowers and plants 
as well as birds and small animals kept as pet.^ 

The second ess(‘n1ial fealine of the Mon- 
tessori method is the gieat si less laid on 1h(‘ 
freedom of the child This means lliat the 
teacher is expected to observe and direct the 
activities of the children rather than to contiol 
them To accomplish this the teachers or 
directors are expected to measure the child’s 
growth, record any significant fact regarding 
his development, and at different times t(‘st 
his advancement in order that they may know 
how best to deal with him The large degr(‘(‘ 
of freedom allowed and the individual treat- 
ment are features which ddferentiate these 
schools markedly from what one customarily 
finds elsewhere This piincpile of freedom is 
carried out in the theory of discipline Th(‘ 
materials and exeicises are of sucli a nature 
that the child is led to coirect himscdf If, in 
moving about, the child upsets a chan, th(‘ 
noise at once makes him understand what his 
error has lieen, and it is expected that the 
annoyance to others will cause him to avoid 
such mistakes in the future In this wav 
self-control is to be secured As so far used 
the method has been applied only to childien 
of the kindergarten and early eleinentarv 
school age There is promise, howevei, of 
experimentation looking to its extension into 
higher grades 

Reference : — 

Monteshori, Marta The Monteason Meihodt trans- 
lated hv Aihk* F Geoigp (New York, 1012 ) 

MONTESQUIEU, CHARLES LOUIS DE 
SECONDAT, BARON DE LA BRIDE 

ET DE (1()89-17.)5) — French philosopher, 
statesman, and scholai He was educat(‘d 
at the Oratoriaii school at Juillv, and sei\ed 
as councilor in tin' parliament of Bordeaux 
for twelve years, the last ten years as presuhuit 
Subs(‘(iuently removing to Pans, h(‘ was electcal 
a mendiei of the French Academy (1728) His 
))nncipal writings are Lettres pei^ancs (Am- 
sterdam, 1721), (Unii^iderations sui les causes 
(ic la qiauilcur et de la decadence des Ronwius 
(Amsttu’dam, 1784), L'espril des luis ((hmfnT*, 
1748) Hook I\’ of the lust work contains 
several chapters on education, one of th(‘ sink- 
ing statements found therein, though it is bv 
no iiKjans peculiar to Montesipiieu, being 
‘‘ The laws of education vary as the govein- 
ment ’’ — a truth that gives us the keynote 
to the kaleidoscopic transformation in the 
educational system of France during the revo- 
lutionary period, and that goes far toward 
explaining the different national educational 
ideals P E P 

References* — 

Charaux, a L’ EsprU de Montesquieu (Pans, 1885 ) 


SoKRL, A Mnrttcsquim, ir 1>\ (J Mannoa (Loadc)n, 
1H87) 

ViAN, Louis Histoire de la Vie et des CEuvres de Mon- 
iesqutcu (Pans, 1879.) 

MONTEVIDEO, UNIVERSITY OF. — 

See Unuouw, Enm’ATroisr in. 

MONTHLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 

— See Journalism, Educational 

MONTPELLIER, UNIVERSITY OF, 
FRANCE — One of the earliest of the medieval 
universities, a medical school being referred 
to in 1 137 It is doubtful how the institution 
originated, but it is certain that the population 
was mixed, and Saracen, Arabic, or Jewish in- 
fluences may have been strong, although this 
view IS balanced by the great power which tlie 
Church always enjoyed. The medical school 
was certainly free and unrestricted about 1180, 
but the organization of ot.her universities was 
soon imitated, but side by side with the strong 
gild ])rinciple went the authority of the Bishop 
of Magueloiie The earliest definite mention 
of a university at Montpellier is found in 
statutes of 1230, when a chancellor is nominated 
by the bishop The growing democratization 
of the student body led to constant opposition 
to episcopal authority, which was only settled 
in 1340 The Montpellier medical school was 
for long the center of the cult of Hippocrates 
and (lalen The study of law, ei\il and canon, 
was also pursued at Montpellier from the 
twelfth century, and before a university is 
heard of, well-known jurists like Phu^entius 
(author of uSunnna Codicis and Sinntna lustitu- 
tionum) and Bassianus taught there and in- 
timate relations were maintained with Bologna 
A Stadium Generale was formally established 
in 1289, and, as in the medical school, a struggle 
went on between the bishop and th(‘ '^tuduuu 
until an arrangement was reached about 1340 
In 1421 the faculty of theology, which subject 
had been studied in connection with the (’arthu- 
.sian monastery, was added to that of law, while 
the faculty of arts which had existed certainly 
since 1242 was also attached to the legal faculty 
Foi many reasons — war, plague, and the rise 
of the university at Perpignan — MontpiJlier 
dc'clined in the foiiiteenth century The 
m(‘dieal faculty, however, enjoyed a renew(‘d 
period of jirosperily as a result of th(‘ Renais- 
sance and tlie revived inten'st in Hippocrates 
and (bden (Rabelais, qv, lectured there on 
the former) and through the patronage of 
Henry IV and the excellent work in surgery 
it acquin^cl a considerable reputation In 1572 
a college of pharmacy was established in the 
town In 1593 a botanical garden was laid 
out, and the hrst chair in botany was established 
in 1597 In the seventeenth century chairs 
were founded in chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics and hydrography, and French law. 
The arts school was under the control of the 
Jesuit s from 1029 to 1762. During the Revolu- 
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tioi) the university with the exception of the 
medical scliool suffered the same fate as the 
other higher institutions With the reorgani- 
zation effected in 1808 separate faculties of sci- 
ence and letters were established, the medical 
faculty had been reorganized in 1803, in 1840 
the school of pharmacy became a part of the 
university, m 1878 a faculty of law was revived 
Other institutions connected with the univei- 
sity or located in the town are an agricultural 
school, a forestry laboratory, a meteorological 
laboratory, a school of commere(‘, a school of 
fine arts, a conservatory of music, and an 
institute of historical science Sjiecial pio- 
vision IS made for foreign students to study 
th(‘ F'lench language, literatuie, histoiy, and 
national institutions The student (‘iiroll- 
ment in 1909-1910 was 1908 (law, 744, science, 

282, letters, 134, medicine and pharmacy, 798) 

Sec France, Education in 
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Annudirc (hV V nwersiie de Montpellier (Montpoilior ) 
Gkkmain, a Cartulaire de I'UmveraitS dc Mont- 
pelher (Montpellier, 1890 ) 

L jy Enaemnement aupeneur cn Franu 

(Pans, ISSS) 

Rashdall, H Vrimrattna of Eurofu in the Middle 
Agea, Vol II (Oxford, 1895 ) 

Rouzaud, H Lia Fetes du V/® C( ntenuiu de V (hii- 
veraiU dt Montpelier (Montpelln'r, 18(11 ) 

MONUMENTA GERMANISE P^DA- 
GOGICA — A comprehensive publication 
modeled on the Maniuncnta Germanur //os- 
tonca The work was conceived by Di Karl 
Kehrbach, and is now puidished undei the 
auspices of the Geselhchaft fur cleat sche Eizieh- 
ungs and Schulgeschi elite ^ founded by Kehr- 
bach in 1890 As originally planned the work 
was to cover all aspects of education in (lei man- 
speaking countries from the humanistic p(*iiod 
On further consideration it was decided to 
begin with the early medieval penod The 
first volume appeared in 1890 The work 
deals with education in its bioadest sense 
It is divided into four departments (1) School 
ordinances (church, state, and municipal), 
including school regulations, visitations, con- 
stitutions of orders, letters of appointment, 
synodal acts, and salary scheme, oaths of 
office, statutes of hostels, dormitoiies, etc 
(2) School textbooks (3) Educational tica- 
tises and systems; biographies, school addresses, 
table manners, regulations for education, ])oems 
dealing with education, and colloipues, cone- 
spondence of schoolmen, school plays (4) Dis- 
sertations dealing with the pla(;e of the above 
m education The school ordinances arc* treated 
from historical, bibliographical, and textual view- 
points; the textbooks from the viewpoints of 
subject matter and history, pedagogy, text, 
and bibliography. The work is necessarily 
not published at regular intervals or in any 
defined order. Up to the present there have 
appeared forty-eight volumes, the general con- 
tents of which are given in the following hsl 

VOL IV — X dO.-) 


Volume I, VIII Rrunswiek School Ordinances up 
to 1828 

Volume II, V, IX, XVI Ratio Studiorum ct In- 
stitutionc's scholasticai socictatis Jesu per Ocr- 
niamam ohm \ i^teiitcb 

Volume III Histoi> f)f Mathematical Instruction 
in (Jormany up to 1525 

Volume IV German r.itcehi.smb of the Moravian 
Brethren 

Volume* VI, XIII The TransN Ivaman-Saxony School 
OrdmanecB 

Volume VII Philii) Melaiiehthon as Preeeptoi of Ger- 
many 

Volume X, XI, XV, WIl, XVIII History of 
Militarv lOduf.itioM and d’ramiiiK m German- 
speaking! GountiK'^ 

Volume XII Th(' Doctrinah of Alexander de Villa 
Dei 

Vohiirn* XI\" IIistor\ of Education of the Ba\arian 
\\ ittelshaehs up to 1750 

Volume XIX History of Education und(‘r the Wit- 
telshachs of tlie Palatinate* 

Volume XX, \XII1, XXXIX EvaiiKclieal Gate- 
ehisms hefon* Lutlu'r’s Km hind ion 
Volume XXIV S( hool ()idinntn(>s of Baden 
Volume XX\\ XX IX. XXXI P(*stalozzi BihhoK- 

Volume^XXVI, XXXIl The Kducitional IP'foim 
of Comenius m Ge'rmany up to tin* End of the 
seventeenth Onturv 

Volume* XXMl, WVHl, XWll School Oidi- 
nanees of the Grand-Due ]i\ of Hcsm 
Volume* XX \ Austrian lOehn atioii at the Tiim of 
Maria I'he re'sa 

Volume XXXIV V outb and P^dueation of tin 101(*e- 
toral Primes of Biandenburi^ and the Kin^s of 
l*russia 

Volume XXXV (’omme'reial Education in Bt‘rlin 
in the Eighteenth (5*ntury 

Volume XXXVI, XXXVll, XL Youth of Eied- 
(*rie William IV of Prussia and of Emperor and 
King William 1 

Volume XXXVIII, XLIV, XLV Education m the 
Grand-Duchie's of Me‘rklenburg-Sehwerin and Stre- 
litz 

Volume XLI, XLII Documents on 8ef*ondary Edu- 
cation m Bavaria, including Regensburg 
Volume* XLIII Andrea (iuarna’s Belluni Grammati- 
call and its Imitatois 

Volume* XLVI, XLVIIl Higher Education in Prussia 
under the Superior School ('"ouncil (1787-1806) 
and the Abitunentcuiexamen 
Volume XLVI I Documents on the History of the 
Humanistic Schools in the Bavarian Palatinate 

MOOD — The general emotional tone of 
one’s consciousnesb is sometimes pleasuiable 
or unpleasurable for a considerable peiiod of 
time Under such circumstances, the indiMcl- 
ual IS said to be in a pleasurable or unpleasui- 
able mood, as the ease may be The mood does 
not consist in a single emotion, but rather 
in a persistence of a general type of emotional 
attitude On the other hand, mood is to be 
cont lasted with temperament as a lelatively 
tiansieiit phase of experience A person who 
IS ol a sanguiTu* temperament will continue 
dav afti*r day to be in an optimistic state of 
mind One may have an optimistic mood for 
a penod of time without having the general 
temperament characteristic of the optimist 
The control and education of an individual so 
that his mood may be developed into a perma- 
nent temperament is desirable, provided the 
mood is of a favorable type 

For a discussion of this topic, see Emotions. 
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MOOR’S INDIAN CHARITY SCHOOL 

— The name given ])y Rjv. Eleazer Wheclock 
to his Indian school, wh* li he opened in 1754, 
in recognition of a i quest by Mi Joshua 
Moor of Maiisheld, C'onri The school was 
hrst established at Lebanon, Conn , and in 
1785 was moved to Hanover When the insti- 
tution was chartered as Dartmouth College, 
the education of Indians gradually became 
secondary, the school being chartered as a 
separate institution in 1807. It continued 
until 1849 

See Dartmouth College; Indians, Educa- 
tion OF 

MOORE, ZEPHANIAH SWIFT (1700- 
1823). — ("ollege president He was gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College in 1793, was for 
thirteen yeais pastor of a chuich at Leicestei, 
Mass , four years professor at Dartmouth 
College (1811-1815), six years jiiesident of 
Williams College (1815-1821); and two years 
piesident of Amherst College (1821-1823) 

W S M 

MOORES HILL COLLEGE, MOORES 
HILL, IND — A coeducational institution 
lounded in 1853 and opened in 1856 undei the 
aiisjiices of the Methodist h]i)isco])al (Uiuicli 
There are maintained an academic, colh'giate, 
agricultural, commercial, music, and art depart- 
ment The college entrance Tequiiements are 
sixteen units Classical, scientific, and liteiary 
courses are offered, leading to their respective 
degrees The enrollment in 1911-1912 was 270 
The faculty numbers twenty-one member s 

MORAL CHARACTER — Sc H‘ C/haracter 

MORAL EDUCATION — The problem of 
moiid education m the schools is very com- 
plicated Fust of all, the present status of 
th(‘ teaching of morals is the result of a long 
and varied history, t,h(‘ irhases of which are 
leflected in many of the iiroblems of to-day 
Again, the nature of the moral sense, and the 
K'lation of moi'ality to th(‘ general aim of edu- 
cation are both matters upon which a variety 
of opinions ar*e held Thest' diffenMit views 
have given us antithetic practices, and to-day 
the educational world cannot be said to show 
any marked agreement as to the general ])lace 
of morality m the educational scheme, the 
method of moral culture, or the subject niattcn 
of moral instruction An exjiosition of tin* 
situation at present in regard to moral educa- 
tion requires as an introduction a consideration 
both of the main trend in the histoiy of moral 
culture and of the various philosophical and 
jisychological theories concerning the develop- 
ment of the moral sense 

Four Historic Movements in regard to 
Moral Culture — The history of moral cnl- 
fur(‘ presents among others four issues whicli 


are to-day especially fruitful of difficulties to 
the school that engages in this task. These 
issues concern (1) the progress from customary 
to reflective morality, (2) the association of 
morality with leligion, (3) the evolution of aca- 
demic fiom utilitarian morality, (4) the variety 
in moral standards among difterent peoples and 
in diffeient ages 

(1) In primitive society morality is wholly a 
matter of custom Indeed, the word “ moral- 
ity ” IS derived from mores, or customs. These 
moies controlled the moral sense of early man. 
Even to-day they are, perhaps, the dominant 
fa(*toi in the moral life Whatevei is in the 
mores, the sociologist Sumner declares, is felt 
to be light These customs constitute the 
social adaptations that society has established 
as a result of blind and uncomprehended ex- 
jierimentation However, with the progress 
of time men get a widei outlook, which reveals 
to them the mechanical foundations of much 
that had seemed like the sacied utterance of 
an inmu voice Some mores come in conflict 
with oHhus as people migrate and get into con- 
tact with strangers Othm mores arc out- 
grown, and histoiy lueseives for oui amazed 
studv the intense moral allegiance of our foie- 
fatheis to jiiactices iowaid which we feel only 
indifference or conterniit Thus man advance's 
toward an age in whith moralit}' is no longe'r 
iiK'iely a matter of the mores, but seeks a 
rational foundation in some universal laws of 
social and individual life 

Moralitv t(‘nds to become reflective by yet 
another process The mores hnd substantial 
help in such specihc instruction as can be added 
to Kiip])lement the cultural effect of imitation 
This instruction tends to become generalized 
in rules of practice These are at hrst mere 
summations of existing mores, but with the 
j)r ogress of time they come to include reasons 
and to strive to reconcile inconsistencies that 
are lard bare as various principles are drawn 
into a system Thus instruction in morality 
constantly tends to mak(‘ it reflective, critical. 

Hut the tendency to make morality reflective 
weakens the implicit faith in the mores What 
is cons(‘cr-ated by habit and feeling is desecrated 
by r-eason Habituation in the mores, which 
we may call moral training, and reflective 
criticism of them, which is almost a necessary 
]rn])hcation of moral instruction, do not always 
support each other In this emergency w(‘ 
find a gradual diff*(‘rentiation of two parties 
One consists of those who reyercnce the mores 
and would limit moral culture to habituation 
in them, possibly supplementing this by such 
dogmatic instruction as can be made to 
strengthen their grip on conduct. The other 
comprises those who would make all morality 
of the reflective critical type. Such was the 
view of Socrates and of Plato in his earlier 
vear\s Their notion that virtue is knowledge, 
and can lx* taught, may be regarded as eseen- 
t Lilly in abandonment of the mores in favor 
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of a reasoned course of conduct. There is yet 
a third party, in which we may group those 
who hold, as did St Paul, that we may know 
the better, yet do the worse On this view, 
while morality should be based on reflection, 
it must be ingrained in character before it be- 
comes effective This result can be reached 
only by habituation^ by will Thus moral 
training is again invoked, not as the basis of 
the moral life, but as the only agency by which 
the dictates of reason and conscience can be 
put into practice. 

It is evident that these various points of 
view arc implicated in the attitudes taken 
to-day toward moral instruction in the schools 
Those who feel that morality is a matter of the 
mores, if they want moral culture m the schools, 
have in mind, as the substance of this, habituat- 
ing training plus a little instruction preceptive 
in character Some, however, think that this 
dogmatic instruction will take the spirit out 
of the habits that it is designed to aid They 
hold that moral culture should be indirect, 
that we get it best by gi owing into it, rathei 
than bv having it preaclu'd to us, that to stat(‘ 
in rules the ])rinciples that should constantly 
be ex(‘mplified m habits is to dc^al in platitudes 
Thert‘ is life in such prece])ts when we Ine 
them, not when we merely talk about them 

On the other hand, those who would found 
morality on reflection may hold that it is be- 
vond the reach of children, and so exclude it 
from the studies of the ehunentary schools, 
or if they have a inoi’o favorable notion of the 
capacity of the child, thev may wish the class(\s 
seriously to discuss the vital iiiobleins that 
constitute mooted issues in the hie of the day 
It IS evident that instruction in morals do(‘s 
not go far befoic it la'aches th(‘ plane of reflec- 
tive morality, and that this is critical, inter- 
ested only in that which is not vet a matter of 
habit or in that habit which is (|UCstionabl(‘ 
It tends to disintegiate and to leconstiuct the 
mores Otherwise it has little ground for being 

(2) The association of ladigion with morals 
is verv largely responsible lor the situation 
to-day in reference to moral instruction In 
the very beginning of conscious endeavors 
to supplement the mores bv direct teaching, 
religion played a prominent part The cus- 
toms that society was most anxious to eirrpha- 
size involved as a rule individual self-restraint, 
often individual sacrihc.e foi community wel- 
fare. In making a conscious appeal on behalf 
of such mores the belief in the super natural 
was of the greatest help. Instruction appeals 
here, as always, to the reason, but to a reason 
uncritical of the products of its imagination. 
In religion instruction found something new 
and fresh that could be used to reenforce the 
mores rather than to cause one to grow weary 
or skeptical of them Moral instruction in the 
guise of religion can interest and inspire The 
mind is lured away from the commoiifrlaces of 
ev(uyday life and invited to speculate about the 


rewards and punishments of the invisible powers 
that preside over the destiny of man The 
glory and the terror of such uncxploicd expo- 
lienccs are a never failing stimulus to the 
imagination 

In modern times the struggle over freedom 
in religious matters has resulted in the removal 
of much or all religious instruction from the 
national schools in demociatic communities 
(see Rkligious Education) The historic 
association of moral and religious instruction 
has caused the latter to cany the foimer with 
it out of the cuiriculum France after the 
Revolution and the United States illustrate' 
this tendency best among the large'r states 
In many cases such religious organizations as 
possessed a more or less ad(‘quate system o1 
schools under their own contiol resisted the 
development of the national schools, holding 
them to be Godless institutions, calculated to 
sharpen the wits rather than to cultivate the 
conscience It has even been urgi'd that non- 
sectaiian education pioduces crime, and in 
pi oof thereof shown that the amount of eiime 
as indicated by the statistics increased with 
the development of state schools A more 
careful examination of the data made clear, 
howevei, that the apparent increase of ennu' 
was due to the addition of lU'w causes of 
airest, such as diunkenness, or to the moie 
accurate keeping of n'cords of arrests, or to 
the greater vigilance of the officers of the law 
In point of fact, the data st‘em to indicati' that 
education, even though it does not include 
specific moral instiuction, tends to reduce' 
Clime by increasing efficiency, and so diminish- 
ing in a measure the mcentiye to ciime 

However this may be, theie has seenu'd 
much reason to deplore the lack of moie jicsi- 
tive instruction in moials in the schools In 
order to make up this deticiencv and } et kcej) 
out instruction specifically leligious, effoits 
have been made to d(‘velop a system of moials 
not based on leligion Here some hav(‘ dis- 
sented and maintained the inseparability of 
the two Especially in England this view' 
has found many supporters Since the juiblic 
elementary system there was until 1(S70 
entirely in the hands of the voluntaiv associa- 
tions of cither the Cdiurch of England oi Dis- 
senting Denominations, religion has had in 
them a prominent place Wlu'n schools w'ere 
later established independently by the ])ubhc 
authoiities, a little undenominational religious 
instruction was given m them, and moial 
teaching was connected with it In France, 
where, perhaps, religion has been more com- 
pletely excluded from state schools than in any 
other European country, we have the most 
definite attempt to develop moial instruction 
independently The law of 1882 required a 
certain amount of moral and civic instruction. 
At the same tune, one day a week in addition 
to Sunday was allowed the children that the 
parents might, if they would, provide religious 
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instruction outside the schoolhouse. In Ger- 
many religious instruction is regularly given 
in the state schools by or under the supervision 
of the pastors of the various churches in the 
localities To-day not only Catholics and 
Protestants, but also Hebrews, have a chance 
to determine this religious instruction Moral 
instruction is closely connected with the reli- 
gious teaching The German plan prevails, 
in general, in Switzerland In European 
countries where one denomination is not only 
the state religion, but is also in control of the 
situation, the religious and moral instruction 
in the school centers about the ideas and prac- 
tices of that denomination Thus, so far as 
the connection between religion and morality 
IS concerru'd, we have five types of schools, as 
follows (1) Those schools in which there is 
neither specific religious instruction nor set 
lessons in morals Such arc most of the pub- 
lic schools in the United States and many of 
the private schools as well However, almost, 
if not quite, invariably the public acliool regu- 
lations in the various states enjoin the teachers 
to provide incidental moial instruction as well 
as to care constantly foi moral training 
(2) Those schools that provide no religious 
instruction, but have developed a special course 
of study in morals and civics This type is 
illustiated m the state schools of France, where, 
although a general recognition of a Deity is 
appro v(h 1, very little, if any, religious instruction 
IS given (3) Those schools in which unde- 
nominational religious instruction has been 
made a feature of school work, and the moral 
instruction associated therewith. This method 
mav be said to be that aimed at in the English 
elementary schools established by the public 
authorities The parents may, if they wish, 
withdraw the children fioru the periods de- 
voted to religious instruction. (4) Those 
schools in which religious and at least partially 
denominational instruction is given under the 
control of the various denominations in the 
locality. Here moral teaching springs out 
of the religious teaching This system is 
illustrated in Germany and Switzerland. 
(5) Those schools in which religious instruc- 
tion according to one faith is given, and moral 
instruction made largely dependent thereon. 
Such a system prevails in the state schools 
when' one faith, as the Roman Catholic or the 
Lutheran, is in control, or in the schools main- 
tained by the various denominations 

In general, it may be said that moral m- 
stiuction receives most attention where there 
is enough religious study to give it large founda- 
tions and emphatic attention, as in the denomi- 
national schools of the fifth type, or where 
it 18 developed independently of religion, as 
in the schools of the second type. The at- 
tempt to make moral instruction dependent upon 
undenominational religious instruction, or upon 
such denominational instruction as may be 
given by officials not in the regular teaching 


force, or in periods sharply separated from the 
rest of the program, does not yield vital results, 
inasmuch as a broad enough religious basis 
cannot thus be given to interpenetrate very 
thoroughly the moral life. In consequence, 
those who hold that moral instruction should 
be founded on religion are likely to advocate 
much more religious teaching in the secular 
schools, or to propose to base moral instruction 
largely, if not wholly, on religious agencies 
outside of the school 

(3) The historic movement from utihtanan 
to acadenuc morahty has been a factor in 
determining the present nature of the problem 
of moral education. When men began first 
to reflect upon the reasons for the prevailing 
mores, they searched for utilitarian ones The 
customs must be upheld, they thought, be- 
cause only thus can the prosperity cf the in- 
dividual be assured This springs from the 
fact that the mores are founded either upon 
natural law or, as is usually the conception, 
upon the supposed will of the supernatural 
powers Especially such practices as may 
make for the welfare of society rather than foi 
that of the individual are found to take refuge 
behind the theory of authorization by a divinity 
When, however, long experience reveals no 
demonstrable connection between self-sac- 
rificing obedience to divine law and personal 
prosperity as an ultimate reward for such serv- 
ice, men seek another justification for it 
They rise from the notion of prudential moral- 
ity to the Stoic conception of “ right for right’s 
sake.” They find in conscience the only guide, 
and regard the conduct that has for its motive 
hope or fear of consequences as not genuinely 
moral. If they associate happiness at all with 
moral conduct, it must spring fiom the con- 
sciousness of duty done rather than from the 
worldly success thereby achieved 

However, when men reflect further, they 
may conclude that after all the happiness of 
the individual is the only justifiable end of 
moral conduct, that morality is merely the 
highest sort of prudence The utilitarian 
finds his explanation of the altruistic conduct 
of man in his social nature, which cannot be 
happy when surrounded by unhappy com- 
panions He would, therefore, make moral 
education consist largely in the study of conse- 
quences and such culture of habits and will as 
enables one to carry into practice the bidding 
of the knowledge thus acquired. Here we 
have the conception of moral culture enter- 
tained by Rousseau and Herbert Spencer The 
child is to be subjected to the discipline of 
natural consequences 

Opposed to the utilitarians are the rigorists 
like Kant, who maintain that morality is a 
matter of obedience to absolute law and cannot 
be based on the calculation of consequences. 
Hence, in their view, moral culture consists 
not in any revelation of relations between 
cause and effect to be derived from experience. 
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but rather in rousing to free utterance an inner 
voice On the question of the nature of this 
inner insight we have the lationalistn of Kant 
opposed to mtuitiomsm Kant founds moral- 
ity on reason, — not empirical reason, which 
investigates consequences, but pure leason, 
which reveals the right in itself Such right- 
ness, he holds, consists in conformity to the 
absolute moral law, th(‘ universal categorical 
imperative One may act rightly and yet 
apparently bring disaster to himself and others 
True moial cultuie consists, therefore, in en- 
deavoring to rouse the attitude of good will 
which considers only the form of the act, and 
IS careh'ss of consequences Th(‘ intuit lonists 
hold that the awareness of the right is not (‘veii 
reasoned out, but is a matter of direct percep- 
tion To teach morality becomes, on then 
view, analogous to t(‘aching one to use Ins eye.s 
We do not learn a moral law and then apply 
it, as Kant supposes, but we simply look stead- 
ily at what we think of doing, and its rightn(‘ss 
or wrongness becomes immediately apparent 

(4) Finally, among the histone facts that 
have entered in to determine the charactci of the 
firoblem of moral instruction to-day is that of 
change and variety in the moral codes The 
notion that in morality we have something which 
differs from leligion m that theie is universal 
agreement as to its nature and rules is (‘vidently 
erroneous Historically the views of mankind 
in n‘gaid to the iightn(\ss of acts liave changed 
quite as much as their notions of religion For 
example, infanticide and cannibalism and 
harlotiy have been held to be sacied when 
properly earned on To-day the common 
judgUKUit of the enlightened seems to be united 
111 abhorrence of them Yet many among tin* 
so-called enlightened feel no horror at some' 
sorts of infanticide or of sexual intercourse' not 
recognized by law, indeed, they justify them 
And while the exceptions to those who to-day 
concur in regard to these fundamental matters 
arc, perhaps, few, the unanimity in regard to 
just what IS permitted in the matter of the 
relations of the sexes, just what is involved 
in veracity or business honesty or intemperance 
or in proper service to the state or proper regard 
for parents, for servants, or for charity is cei- 
tamly very scant If the school is to ke(‘p to 
the universally recognized in morality, it 
seems to be confront(‘d with the necessity of 
dealing only m gimeialities and jilatitudes 
Among the special liits of ethical instruction 
to be found in textbooks widely used in the 
French schools is this in regard to the attitude 
of children toward paients “ Do not be fannl 
lar with them as you are with your companions 
The interpretation of this principle by differ ent 
households, and especially in America, would 
evidently vary greatly 

Various Views on the Psychology of the Moral 
Sense — The problem of moral culture to-day 
is further complicated by conflicting views as 
to the psychology of the moral sense. Funda- 


mental among the issues involved here is that 
between those who regard moral development 
as essentially a negative, mhibitivc process 
and those wlio hold that it is at I ottom positive, 
constructive According to the first party 
moral education is a jiurging away of original 
sin, a punhcatioii of the spirit from the taint 
of flesh, a wai against, selfishness, or a curbing 
of the l3rute that wo inhoiit in the interest of 
the higher civilization of to-day This control 
of our baser natuK' may* be conceived to be 
dependent upon the influence of the rewards 
and punishments ('stablished by the temporal 
and the spiiitiial rulers wlio determine our 
fortunes here and heieafter, oi upon the wisdom 
that has come to perceive the })eiialtics that 
nature visits upon those who permit their 
appetites and passions to control them, or, 
hnally, upon the birth of an inner conscience, 
a spiritual quality, — the product, perhaps, 
of Divine Grace, by virtue of which one comes 
to desjiise his inferior self In any event, the 
function of the t(‘a(*hcr is held to consist in the 
task of getting the lower nature under control 
He is a lawgiver, threatening and punishing, 
a prudent adviser, pointing out the folly of evil 
wavs, or a preacher, shaming the self-indulgent, 
the dishon(‘st, and the base by exhibiting their 
shortcomings to themselves and to others 
The advocates of the constructive ideal of 
moral culture maintain that all, or at any rate 
most, of the human desires have a function, 
that the task of self-contiol is not so much that 
of suppressing the o\il as it is that of encourag- 
ing the good Among the extrenu' advocates 
of this view is Kousscau, who held that man 
IS boin good and coiiupted by education 
Hence, with him the ideal education is to let 
the child alone, for in its natural development 
will be found the best cultuie The more 
moderate conception is that, while the natuial 
child or man is by no means morally perfect, 
yet ho does have in him the qualities the right 
development and harmonization of which will 
make of him an ideal individual Moral cul- 
ture should, therefore, aim, not at suppression, 
but at an harmonious development of all the 
jiowers, at s(4f-realization 

In addition to their view that all, or nearly 
all, the human instincts have a place in the 
propel ly trained man, the advocates of the 
constiuctne sort of moral culture hold that 
the contiol oi tin* suppiession of the undesirable 
can take place only by substituting something 
better This substitute can, they think, be 
found only m the nature of the child The 
iK'gative discipline is, therefore, held to be 
faulty in that, in aiming merely to suppress the 
undosiiable, it leaves to chance or to the un- 
directcMl impulse of the child the selection of a 
substitute interest by the ascendency of which 
alone control of the objectionable quality is 
made possible Inhibitive education at best 
merely gets rid of an evil without assuring 
itself that something better takes its place. 
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A second issue in regard to the psychology 
of the moral sense is that between those who 
emphasize freedom and those who hold that 
cultural influences are essential to morality. The 
idea of transcendental freedom, advocated by the 
followers of Kant, led them to minimize the im- 
portance of circumstances in the development 
of morality. Kant^s notion was that the one 
absolutely independent thing about the individ- 
ual is the moial will To make it depend upon 
educative influences seemed to be to take from 
it its unconditioned character Herbart, on 
the contrary, held that from the point of view 
of the concrete problems of education trans- 
cendental freedom is a myth All education, 
he asserted, aims at moral character, and to 
maintain that culture has no reference to the 
moial will is to deny that the teacher and the 
school have any serious value Education, 
he claimed, should not passively wait for the 
moral nature to assert itself, but should con- 
tinually endeavor by the presentation of ap- 
propriate experience, which he characterized 
as an EBSthetic presentation of the world,’’ 
to stir up many-sided interest and to cultivate 
that union of judgment with desire which 
insures a comprehensive, just, and steady will 
Both Herbart and Kant agree that morahty 
IS a matter of inner insight. To get this, one 
must have that in his nature which responds 
to and evaluates the moral situation Kant, 
however, docs not think that this moral judg- 
ment is a posteriori^ or derived from experi- 
ence, but rather a prion Experience is moral 
because we make it so by judging it, and the 
judgment of conscience is not a result of 
instruction Herbart, on the other hand, de- 
clares that it is to be evoked only by the con- 
tinued presentation of phases of experience 
in reference to which it can express itself The 
child becomes moral by constantly beholding 
and reacting to moral activity in others 

In more recent years this inner response to 
moral situations which Herbart held to result 
from familiarity with them has been traced 
to the ripening of certain instincts. The 
keener conscience of the older child is thus 
attributed not to his experience, but to his 
maturity As to the character of the instincts 
that he back of moral character, there is a 
difference of opinion. One school revives the 
conception of Rousseau, who held that up to 
adolescence the child is purely self-regarding 
and should be disciplined only through an 
appeal to his experience of the pleasant and 
unpleasant consequences of his acts. In the 
instincts of puberty, the interest in the oppo- 
site sex and later in one’s children, he found 
desires that tend to break down the self-cen- 
tered life and to create broader sympathy 
and an altruistic moral sense. President G. 
Stanley Hall agrees with Rousseau in empha- 
sizing adolescence and the parental instincts 
According to him the life of ideals is born and 
reaches its climax in the “ storm and stress ” 


of youth. Kirkpatrick in his Fundamentals 
of Child Study includes among the instincts 
that have a bearing upon moral development 
not only the parental, but also the social and 
regulative instincts. Under the social in- 
stinct he ranges fondness for society, love of 
approbation, sympathy, and altruism Under 
the regulative instinct he places the moral in- 
stinct proper and the rehgious instinct. The 
former he reduces to the tendencies toward 
self-control and toward evaluating conduct 
and developing ideals. Altruism, the genuine 
religious attitude, and the sense of independ- 
ence and responsibilitv, he regards as not much 
in evidence before adolescence The period 
before adolescence in his view is, therefore, 
merely preparatory so far as moiality is con- 
cerned. The experience, the habits, and the 
knowledge of objective values to be gained in 
this preparatory period are, however, regaidcd 
by him as of the highest importance. 

Morality and the Aim of Education — An 
important phase of the theory of moral culture 
is concerned in the relation of morality to the 
total aim of education Liberal education 
has from time immemorial occupied itself 
with ethical culture, especially its civic and 
social phases But the development of leisure 
led to phases of culture calculated to minister 
rather to individual gratihcation than to social 
service. In consequence, liberal education 
came to aim at knowledge and beauty as well 
as at strictly ethical qualities Latei, the 
development of unworldly religions with the 
attendant emphasis on the spiritual hfe as 
compared to the life of sense, led to Ihe eleva- 
tion of the religious above the moral aim of 
education Still latei, the Enlightenment of 
the eighteenth century found in personalitv 
its supreme concept. The struggle for the 
rights of the individual, for freedom, for self- 
realization, displayed itself in all phases of 
human life, — pohtical, social, economic, artis- 
tic, and educational. In education the ruling 
notion of self-realization tended to draw all 
liberal culture into a unity The religious, 
the scientific, the social, and the sesthotic 
interests were held to be mutually dependent 
phases of a developing personality. The goal 
of such development Herbart found in moral 
character, which to him meant volition con- 
trolled by the broadest insight into and sym- 
pathy with the various interests of men. In 
his system, therefore, moiality is so broadly 
interpreted as to be restored to its ancient 
position as the sole aim of liberal culture. 

The Herbartians regarded history, or the 
account of the human will in action, as the 
fundamental subject for the development of 
moral character. With it was closely asso- 
ciated literature Science and mathematics 
and, indeed, all the subjects of the liberal 
curriculum were held to have an ethical bearing, 
and to justify their place therein because of 
this fact Moral instruction, therefore, comes 
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to consi&t not in certain lules of conduct 
taught in connection with lehgion or separated 
from the rest of the couise oi studv, hut in 
all the studies of the school It is then essence 
Similarly, moral training was regarded as the 
whole of the discipline ol the school 

The Heihartian con(;eption united in the 
notion of moral culture all the vaiious histoiKi 
aims of liberal education llowi'vei, it h(‘ld 
to aristocratic tiaditions in e\(iludiiig tlui voca- 
tion from th(‘ liberal ideal Thus vocational 
instru(!tion was not regarded bv lleil>ait as 
an essi'iitial phas(‘ of moral cult me The 
dc'niociatic and industrial movimnuits of th(‘ 
nineteimth cent, my have brought, piejiaration 
foi t he calling forward as an indispimsable faid or 
111 education Those who agiei' with Herbart 
in r(‘gaiding vocational education as not aiming 
at moial chaiactei, and at the same time sym- 
pathize wuth the mod(*in demand for tiaimng 
to make a livelihood, aie comp(‘lled to enlarge 
Ills statement of the educational ideal The 
e\pi(‘ssion, efficiency, or in Spencei’s phrase 
“ prepaiation ft)i coniplet(‘ living,” has been 
th(‘ most gimeially cm rent symbol foi the aim 
of education The extent to which human effi- 
ciency IS a matter ot social ada])tat,ion has hnl 
this ideal to be chaiactenzed as social effieicm v 
Put in this fonn, it is capable ol a moial intin- 
])i('tation If nioiality is char act ei in action 
in a social (‘iiMionment, then social efficnmcv 
must be h(‘ld to be an essentially moral aim 
Indeed, Pioh'ssor Dewey, in finding moial 
(‘duc.atioii to consist in making instruction 
li\e in th(‘ activiti(‘s of the child, has d(‘hned 
It broadly enough to make it incliKh' all sound 
(‘ducation Dultuie that is tin' muon ol 
thought, and action iii a social woild which 
ie])roduc(‘s th(‘ essential piobhmis ol human 
ht(' and giadmdly appioximatcs to th(‘ social 
(‘iivironnuMit of the adult is (‘Mrhmtlv both 
moial and vocational Just as Hiubait en- 
larg(‘d the notion of moial chaiac.tei to includ(‘ 
all tin* piodiic.ts of liberal education, so om 
mod(‘in (hmiociatic education would semn to 
be widening it to embrace the vocational effi- 
cnmcv so much demandr'd to-day 
Present Agitation in Regard to Moral Edu- 
cation. — Th(' issiu* of moral education is 
to-dav rapidly forging to the front as one ot 
the leading pioblems of th(‘ school In France 
since 1SS2 spraufic moial instruction has takcai 
a phic(‘ in th(‘ cuiTiculum It must be said, 
howevru, that this has not always sermuMl 
either to French or to forrugii obsrn ver s (UitiK'lv 
satisfactory Especially has it b(‘en attacked bv 
the clergy Since the sujipressioii of the leli- 
gious associations and the consequent disappear- 
ance of nearly all the Catholic schools, the 
question of the adequacy of the moral instruction 
received by the French childi*en has been verv 
much in the foreground In England the issue 
of moral instruction has also become piominent, 
stirred up especially by th(‘ struggle over d('- 
iiominational control in elementary education 


A commission on moral instruction and train- 
ing, soil-constituted, but containing many of 
the leadens in education, published in 1908 
and 1909 an extensive and valuable report 
on conditions and opinions in reference to this 
matter in manv (‘ountiies In the United 
States for many veais th(‘ need of more atten- 
lion to moral (‘ducation has been discussed 
III th(' convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association lH‘ld in Los Ang(*les, Cal , 
in 1907 a resolution was passed to the effect 
that It IS th(' duty of the teachers to en1(‘i 
at once upon a systematic couise of instruction, 
which shall embraci' not only a broader patri- 
otism, but a more extended course ot moial 
instruction, especially in regard to the rights 
and duties of citizenship, the right of property, 
and the security and saciedness ol human 
life ” A committee was appointed which 
made in 1908 and again in 1909 reports on 
various aspects of moral culture At the latter 
m('(‘ting certain papers recommended special 
instruction in morals as part of the curriculum 
Th(‘ id(‘a that this should take the form, not 
of dogmatic preca'pts, but of a rational attack 
on living issue's with the aim of develoiang 
conscience through reflection was jnit forth 
p]xj)ei’imental effoits in this diiection have 
been made, as, foi example, in the course' 
de‘signed by Professor Sharp of the University 
of Wisconsin, and tiaed in some of the high 
schools of that state', in the illustrated lessons 
prepared by the National Institution foi Moral 
Instruction, through its secretary, Milton Fair- 
child, and in couises given in progressive schools, 
especially the P]thical Culture School in New 
York City The lOthical Culture School (q v ) 
owe's its origin piincipally to the effoits of 
Profe'ssoi ]<Ylix Adler, to whom is to be cre'dite'd 
onc' of the' eaiJie'st positive attempts to intro- 
duce' the* specifically moral element into Amei- 
ican (’ducation This movement led to the 
formation of a number of Ethical Culture 
SocK'ties Among the most influential agencies 
at pi (‘sent engageei in the movement for moral 
education in the United States is the Keligioiis 
J^klucation Association, a voluntary socie’ty 
founded in This organization held at 

Piovidemce, RT, in February, 1911, a con- 
A^ention esjiecially de'voted to the siibje'ct of 
moial (‘ducation, and in its ^loiinial for that 
date it giva*s one of the most comprehe'iisive 
summaiK’s of the* conditions in the United 
State*s in legaid to moral education that wa* 
possess Tt K've'als great diversity of opinion, 
but so fai as jiracticc is concerned the* prevail- 
ing custom IS to tiust to other agencies than 
specihc couises in moials State laws or 
couises of study often emphasize the need of 
moral instruction, but they do not, as a rule, 
make such dehmte iirovision for it as to insure 
that the schools should give to it an assigned 
amount of time and attempt to covei a certain 
clearly dehned field Here and there wheie 
in ce)unti(*s, ill cities, or in individual schools 
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the personal supervision of one superintendent 
makes possible unity of conception and prac- 
tice, there have been worked out fairly definite^ 
schemes of moral instruction Legislation has, 
in general, laid stress ui)on instiuction in the 
duties of citizenshiy), on the bad effects of alco- 
hol and naicotics, and occasionally on the 
humane treatment of animals (See Humane 
Edlk'ation ) It has lerpiired teachers to be 
of good moral character, and provided foi the 
punishment of both toacheis and pupils for 
irnmoi'al conduct It is verv rare, however, 
for licenses to be withdrawn lor this cause* 
As for the iireparation of teachers for giving 
mor’al instruction, the curricula of colleges 
and ot normal schools provide, aside from a 
course in ethics, very little that has much bearing 
thereon 

Various Views as to what should be done 
in regard to Moral Education — When we 
come to the problem of jirovidmg adeepiate 
moral culture in the future, wo find that the 
com])lcxity of the factors involved lesults in a 
corresponding variety of opinions and sugges- 
tions Five main opinions mav be distinguished, 
although each of these may br* sul)di\ided 
according to paiMicular views on minor points 

( 1 ) A veiT considerable nuinl)(*r hold that 
moral education requires no addition to the 
agenci(‘s at yiresruit at work in the schools 
The chief forces in moral cultiiie aie, on this 
view, the personality of the teacher, the dis- 
cipline of the school, the moral insights and 
ideals to be derived from the or dinar v studies, 
incidental instruction in moral notions and 
practices by the teacher and by occasional 
speaker’s from outside the school, and inter- 
course of the children with each other on the 
playgi’ound and in school organizations Of 
all Hiest* forces the personality of tin* teacher 
IS usually h(‘ld to be the most impoi'tant If it 
be of the right sort, it is trusted to inspirr* the 
pupils and to be a constant model for imita- 
tion that goes on in the main unconsciously 
111 this agency alone, many btdieve, lies the 
solution of the entire problem of moral culture, 
for, 111 the last analysis, character can ho iindei- 
siood only in terms of the experience that comes 
from actual contact with it and practice in its 
ways Moreover, the discipline of the school, 
lh(‘ efficiency of which is so important an ele- 
ment m mor’al cult-ur’e, depends upon th(‘ jiei- 
sonality of tin* teacher The sympathy and 
the justice, the [latieuce and the hrmness, the 
r(‘finement and the strength, tin* ideals and the 
c.ornmori sense of this individual find then 
(‘\j)i{‘ssion in the rules of conduct of tin* school, 
and (‘sp(‘cially in the sjniit in whicli they an* 
enfor ced Thus through the habituating effects 
of his st(‘ady supervision the momentary 
inspirations of the child are converted into 
the traits of a character 

The Herbal turns value highly this personal 
contact, but esp^ciallv do thev emphasize tin* 
moi’al value of the couisc of studv The im- 


portance of each subject is, they hold, in pro- 
portion to its reaction on character. This 
principle determines the selection and arrange- 
ment of th(‘ curriculum History and litera- 
ture show character m action, and thus create 
ideals and standards, i t moral intclligenci' 
Other subjects are made contributory to thes(‘, 
(aiiiqileting the circh* of thought and iierfecting 
th(' symyrathy and the judgmenl Whih’ 
th(‘ H(Tbar 1 ians empliasi/aal tin* moral valui’ 
of the contcMit ol the studu's, the Discqilinanans 
lay all stress on their form In the jiK'emi- 
nently formal work of th(‘ languages and of 
mathematics they find a discipliiu’ of tire will 
to attentiveness, persistence, accuracy, lov(‘ 
of truth, etc When w(‘ add to tlu’se agencies 
for moral instruction the life on tin* iilayground 
and in the school socudies, we arc* able, in the 
opinion of mariv, to cultuate adequately the 
additional virtues of courage, tact, self-control, 
H'gard for the rights of others, and sense of 
obligation for pulrlic s('iMC(‘ Finally, unusual 
occasions in the hie of th(‘ school, such as the 
(•(‘h'bi’ation ol an anniveisai\, the advent of 
a strangm who will address tin* ])U])ils, or some 
crisis demanding an airpeal to tlie spiiit of the 
g('m‘ijd ])ody, for exanqrle, athletic contr’sts 
or a r(‘for’m in bad pi’actices, such as cheating 
in examinations, — all these afford constant 
ojrport unity to jiroinoti* and to r’evive healtln 
moral life 

Thos(‘ who hold the jnesent agencK’S to b(‘ 
adequati’ for moral culture may, and often do, 
feel a n(‘ed for greater (‘fhci(mc\ in regard 1 o 
some or all of them They frequently urge 
the n(‘(‘d of b(‘tt(‘r selection of teachers from 
the ])oint of vk'W of pei’sonal inlluence, of dis- 
ci])line tliat will b(‘ more effective’ in de\ eloping 
moral sti’rmgth, of more car ('fill selection ol 
history and literatur’c with a vh*w to the ('thical 
eff(‘ct thereof, (jf such methods of instiuction 
as will more successfully bring out ethical 
id(‘as, of more sympathy on the jrai’l ol the 
tuachers with the jrlay ol the child or with his 
social life and home conditions, of mor’e care- 
ful supervision of such of tlu'se intei’ests as can 
be influenced by the school, or of more fiequent 
departures from th(' routine of the school work 
in order to inti’odiu’i' an exercise having ethical 
sigmflcance Tin' studv of physmlogv and 
hvgiene should, niariv think, include insti’uc.tion 
not only in the ('ffc'cts of alcohol and toliacco, 
but also in matters pertaining to sex 8 imi- 
lai’ly, till' work in histor'y and civics should 
include inoK' atti'iilion than is commonlv given 
to till' obligations y)f the individual in regard 
to public ser-vice All these reforms invoke 
no radical transformation of the school as at 
jiresent organized 

( 2 ) A second paity consists of those who 
hold tliat the key to effective moral instruction 
is to be found only in religion They would, 
therefore, I'ither intr’oduci' rnoi’e religion into 
the schools or look for the ne('d('d betii’rment 
of moral education largely to ind('])cnd(‘rit 
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rrligious agencies, which they would de\(‘lo]) 
to greater efficiency in this field The various 
solutions of the problem of the relation of moral 
and religious instruction have already been 
dealt with In geneial, it may be said that, 
although the present movement in favor of 
more moral education has been gi’C'atlv ])Jo- 
moted by those interested primai’ily in tlie 
ndigious life, still comparatively few look foi 
reform through an increase^ in the amount of 
icdigious instruction in tli(‘ schools (S(‘e 
Religious Education ) 

(3) A very considerable nunilxM' hold that 
what we need is not more or different moral 
instruction^ but rather the dev(‘lopment of new 
and more effective agencies for moral training 
Two plans aie advocated, each of which has 
b(*(m expel irnented with The one strives to 
rlevelop the idea of student self-government {q r ) 
so as to awaken in the child as soon as possible 
the sense of responsibility under th(‘ stimulus 
of sharing in the work of making and adminis- 
tering law The George Junior R(‘public 
iq V ) IS, perhaps, as complete* an illustration 
of this conception as we have* Although 
d(*sigrie*ei primarily for wayward youth Ining 
and working together in a small e*ummiinity, 
it ernboelies leleas of self-gove*rnment that many 
think should be* far more* e*oniple‘te*lv ie*ali/e*el 
in e*v^(*rv sclmol than the*v are at present By 
^uch iiK'thoels it may be pe>ssible not einlv ter 
till 11 the ehscipline eif the scheiol (>\ei large*! v 
to the ])upils themse'lves, but e've*n to give* 
them consiele*rable initiative and control in 
reference* to their stuelie*s anel occupations 
The second plan aeldre*sse‘s itself to a lar more 
systematic orgamzatiein of the garne*s anel ree*- 
re*ations eif the young (Jiildten, i1 is theiughl, 
may, and should, be* taught to plav as well as te) 
weirk, and through this agency the n(*e‘ele*el 
supplement to the’ir pie*sent seicial and ethie*al 
training is conceiveei to be* eibtainable, fc»i it 
IS in the amusements rathe*r than in the work 
that e*thical degeneration is most to be fe*are'el 
and (*thical aelvane*e most to be hopeal feir 
Hence playgrounds and recreation ce*nter's 
with competent superwisiem are* advocateel tor 
the cities It is urged that the* scheieff sheiulel 
becerrne the k'aeling social ce'iite'r feit the* cerm- 
niunitv, feistering athle*tic sports, literary, 
inusie*al, se*ientific, and soe*ial e*nte*it aimne*nts, 
anel in numberless ways e*ontributing tei the* 
he*althv irite*r‘est of chilelr-en anel even of aelults 
in a commem life of voluntar’v Aa*t incalculablv 
benehcial eh version 

Both se*lf-government anel ])lay have from 
tunc immemorial be*en ter semie extent utilizeel 
as educational forces in the* great English 
Public schools, and the*re their value has lieen 
convincinglv demonstrateel Herwevei, it. is 
felt by many English observers that this 
Public Schoeil life with all its excellent fe*atures 
IS too much a life by itself, iritere*Sted too ex- 
clusively in its own affair's to e*onstitute the 
best sort of a preparation for active participa- 


tion in the soe*ial life of the e)ut(*r worJel This 
elefect is one likely to be ferunel in beiarding 
school training eveivwhere, and it is undoubt- 
edly desirable that tin* school in developing its 
own community life should ke(*p in close contact 
with the tamil} , the* economic, the* social, and 
the political intei'(*sts of the wid(‘i ])ubh( (See 
Athletics, Educational, Pudlic Schools ) 

(4) Of all the pies(*nt-dav advocates of 
radical changes in r(*gard to jrrovision tor 
moral education, tliosr* who beli(*\(* in direct 
and regular instruction in morals make u]) the 
most distinct and, ])(*rha])s, the* most numerous 
group They mav lx* divided into two classes 
First, we have those who liold that a grad(*d 
course* in morals should run through the* school, 
beginning in the prirnai’v de})artment They 
insist that such work c*an lie made intelligibk*, 
interesting, and practicalh' effective, that it 
need not be mere preaching, nor be dogmatic, 
nor productive of piiggishn(*ss Second, there 
are many who regard routim* teaching of ordi- 
nary pieccptive morality as, p(‘ihaj)s, un- 
necessary and a rather di y formalism at b(*st, 
l)ut who hold that the older chiklien, (*si)ecialh 
those of high school grade, should take uj) tlx* 
rational discussion of concrete (*thical issu(*s 
such as are cr*eating the difficult problems in 
the life of the day School instruction in 
morality is thus made rational rathei than 
dogmatic and should, therefore, lx* for the most 
jiart postponed until ability to reffect beconi(*s 
prominent in the child 

(5) Finally, we ha^e many who belie\e 
that the failui'e of our schools in teaching 
morality is due not to the absence of direct 
moral instruction, but rathei to the divorce 
between instruction and ])iactice that is found 
to such an extent in school work A school 
that constitutes a genuine life, that teaches 
through the solution of actual problems that 
confront the school society will, they think, 
have no need of special agencies to instruct in 
duty or r(*s])onsibility or to tram in right habits 
Tin* moral sense is born in the practical (*mer- 
gencies of life, and by confronting a child wath 
these we may easily (k*velo]) that sort of feeling, 
thinking, and acting which belongs to a strong 
and efficient character We need not so much 
to ex])and the curriculum in order to include 
morality, as to reorganize it and the method 
of teaching it. so as to make* it stand for an 
inevitabk* jir ogress of the child into the pi’ob- 
lerns and tlx* nleals of the social lib* of the time 

E N H 

S(‘(* Character, k>Hics and Education; 
Religious Education 
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MORAL EDUCATION BOARD — See 

Moh\l Education 

MORAL IMBECILITY. - See Moual In- 

sanity 

MORAL INSANITY — This term has been 
ust‘(l to indicate an inability on the pait of the 
individual to comport himself in accoi dance 
with the legal and moral standards of the 
(H)mmunity, and is not a disease in itself 
(although so considered by some English 
writers) It is a symptom to be found (‘s- 
pecially in the feeble-mimhal and in cases of 
paresis {q v ) The condition is most clearly 
seen in those individuals who aie known as 
moral imbecih's These people steal, li(‘, and 
perform all kinds of imnioi’al sexual acts to 
the exclusion of the normal Sucli an in- 
dividual mav otherwise be normal merit all v, 
but the moral sense apfieais to be lacking 
The subject is one of considerable importanciJ 
in dealing with school children, and especially 
with the so-called delinquent classc‘s 

S 1 F 
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MORAL TRAINING. — See Moral Ed- 
ucation 

MORALITY AND MORAL SENSE ~ 

Moralitv in its objective meaning is the bodv 
of practices, habits, and beliefs which th(‘ pre- 
vailing enlightened judgment of a jicriod I'e- 
gards as right, and which accordinglv it stiiv(‘s 
to inculcate bv all forms of (‘ducation and tui- 
tion, and which, within certain limits, it strives 
to enforcr* against individuals who openlv 
transgress Tht' vauous theories of morals 
or ethics arise partly from tin' (dToils to criti- 
cize, purify, and systematize current mor-alitv 
in the obji‘ctiv(‘ sense, and partly in th(‘ effort 
to discover its ultimate basis and justilicaiion 
Moral sens(‘, in its broader usage, denot(‘s 
the body of judgments current in a community 
with respect to morality Tt is called a “ smisr^” 
to express its relatively unreasoned chai’acter; 
our more fundamental moral estimates and 
ideas have become ingrained in us by edu(*a- 
tion and habit, arici hence arc identified with 


our imiiH'diatr' emotional and practical I’e- 
sponses I’ather than with consciously leasont'd 
out conclusions In its more technical mean- 
ing, “ moral sense ” denotes one variety of the 
theory about morality which liolds that moral 
judgments aiN‘ innate or intuitive, not the 
results of e\perienc(‘ The term “ sense is 
used to indicate the notion that the direct 
pcrcejition of right and wrong attaches to 
particular cases, not to general principles 
In (he case ol its leading liistoric lepresenta- 
tiv(‘s, Shaftesbuiy and Hutcheson, it also 
connot(*d an assimilation of oui moral to our 
aesthetic iiercejition Just as a man of good 
taste I'esfionds immediately to the beauty or 
ugliness of objects, so a man of moral sense 
appi’cciates at once the loveliness or baseness 
of ehai’acter and acts J D 

See Etiir’s, Innate Ideas, Intuition, 
Moral J^^ducation 

MORAVIAN CHURCH AND EDUCA- 
TION — Th(' history of the Moravian Church 
falls into two parts, (hat of the Ancient Unitas 
Fratrum, exteiuhng from 1457 to the beginning 
ol th(‘ (‘ight(‘enth century, and that of the r(‘- 
suscitat(‘d church — vaiiouslv known as the 
Unity ol the Brethren, Bruedergemeine, llenn- 
huters, but most commonly called the Moravian 
Church — ^ reaching from the latter dat(‘ to the 
jiresent turn* In both ixaiods this church 
lias been d(‘oplv inter (‘sted and en(Tg(‘tically 
engaged in (‘ducational work. 

At a viMT eailv dav the Ancumt Unitas 
Fi-atrum, hi'st. (\stablished in Boh(‘mia and 
Moravia and latei in Poland, gavt' attention 
to popular ('ducation From its fanKjus pn'- 
cuisor, John Huss, gi’(*at reformer, but also the 
most popular professor of the University of 
PragiK' in his dav, it had received inspiration 
to fight Ignorance, the truitful mother of sm 
and erior Free' di'mentaiT schools were 
opened in all th(‘ villages where the Unity had 
panslu's In course of time th('v ranked 
among the Ix'st of the land With th(‘ aid of 
fri(*ndly nobles, some fiftt'en higher schools 
wei'(‘ ('stablished at different points in Bohe- 
mia and Moravia, the fame ol winch attracted 
pupils from Ix'vond the bounds of the church 
and th(‘ country, even sons ol the nobility. 
In th('s(' scliools tin* syllabus was much the 
saiiK' as m otlu'r schools of (rorrespombng 
grade* Latin wa^ taught- in most, and in 
soriK* dialectics, r-hetonc, physics, astronomy, 
and geoiiu'try The system of education was 
largeh' practical Cffiief stress was laid on 
r-eligious traming Among the textbooks were 
a catechism, a book of extracts from the Gospels 
and F]pistles, a “ Book of Morals,’^ and the 
hymiibook ol the church, the first edition 
of winch appeared in 1501. A college was 
founded at Eibenschuetz for young noblemen in 
1574. Ten years later a theological seminary was 
established in connection with this institution, 
and within the succc'eding twenty years other 
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divinity Hchools woro opened at Junghunzlau 
in Bohemia, Prerau in Moravhi, and at Ostrorog 
in Poland The miiiLsters of the Unity came 
to he among the most highly educated of tlie 
time The famous college at Lissa, Poland, 
over which Comenius presided for some time, 
was begun in 1624 In Comenius {q v ) all 
that was best in the educational experience 
of the Ancient Unitas Fratrum was embodied 
Practicall}^ all of these schools were wiped out 
by the terrible anti-reformation of the seven- 
teenth century, which well-nigh crushed the 
church itself, though not b(ifore they had 
given powerful stimulus to the revival of learn- 
ing all over Europe. 

Largely through the influence and almost 
prophetic provision of Comenius, the traditions 
of the Ancient Unitas Fratrum and the means 
for reconstructing its peculiar system were 
preserved against a possible lesuscitation of 
th(‘ organization In the event, this was 
brought about at the beginning of the eight- 
('cnth century, in Saxon}^ under the leadership 
of Count Zmzendorf Thus the educational 
ideals of the Ancient Unitas Fratrum weie 
transmitted under the most favorable auspices 
They were, also, invigoiated by an infusion of 
the best elements of tlu* European culture 
of the time through Zinzeiidoif, of Halle and 
Witteiibeig, as well as Spangenberg and 
Boehler of Jena, Pyilieus of Leipzig, and many 
other university men who became identified 
with the Moravians and knew the value of 
liberal (‘ulture Naturally, almost from the 
b(‘ginmng of the Moravian settlement at Henn- 
hut, Saxony, attention was devoted to educa- 
tion, particularly because many of the Mora- 
vians were so occupied witli the diversified 
missionary and evangelistic operations of the 
church, speedily and widely established, that 
provision iiad to be made for their children 
Hence, boarding schools as well as day schools 
were started 13v IToO the church had es- 
tablished in Germany an infant school, two 
bovs’ schools and a girls’ scliool, a iiacdagogium 
and a theological seminary, in England a boys’ 
school, in America two girls’ schools and a 
boys’ school, besides day schools in each of 
these countries and elementary mission schools 
in various heathen lands. In them all the 
C’omemaii princpdes ruled Gi*eat emphasis 
was laid on religious training, Moravian 
teachers aimed at well-rounded Christian 
character (Considerable attention was given 
to handwork, both for boys and girls The 
schools came to enjoy a fine reyiutation for 
thorough training and strict moral discipline. 
Much stress was laid on individual attention 
In consequence, the schools became widely popu- 
lar, especiallv among the cultivated classes, 
and at an early day they were opened to other 
than Moravian children Thus the church 
came to recognize in this direction an oppor- 
tunity for widening its mission Moravian 
educational theories were formulated by Bishop 


P E Layritz in Ihirachtimgcn uber cine 
versUimhgc und chrisfhrhe Erziehung der Kinder 
(Thoughts on a rational and Chnslian education 
of Children, 1776), giving suggestions for educa- 
tion up to twenty-one 

Subsequently, the educational activity of 
the church was greatly developed. In Germany 
fourteen day schools, primary and more ad- 
vanced, are maintained In addition there 
are ten boaidmg schools for girls and six for 
l3oys Recently much interest has been shown 
in industrial schools carried on for girls from 
fourteen to seventeen years of age, who are 
instructed in the womanly arts of handiwork, 
music, housekeeping, etc There are fourteen 
such schools For the furtherance of all this 
educational activity a teachers’ seminary for 
men was established in 1872, at Niesky, and 
one for women, in 1875, at Gnadau The 
secular instruction is kept well up to the re- 
(luircments of the Imperial Department of 
Instruction Besides, a college and a theologi- 
cal seminary continue th(‘ir distinctive work, 
and a missionary training institute is in opera- 
tion. In England and Ireland there are five 
day schools Two boarding schools for boys 
and five for girls are maintained, which, as 
regards secular education, are recognized sec- 
ondary schools, adapted to the requirements 
of the University Local Examinations A 
theological college has been doing its work 
since 1860, and a missionary training school 
was established in recent years 

In America Moravians began their work in 
1735, settling first in G(‘orgia and a few years 
later transferring then operations to Penn- 
sylvania and the neighboring colonies In 
1739 Spangenberg wrote to C’ount Zmzendorf 
from Pennsylvania (see Pennsylvania, Edu- 
cation in) that “ almost no one made the youth 
his concern ” Naturally, theiefore, Mora- 
vians in this country included educational 
effort in their plans Their special zeal and 
capacity for the training of the young blossomed 
out in schools of various kinds, particulaily 
in Pennsylvania, where the provincial au- 
thorities, during the first three quarters of the 
eighteenth century, did next to nothing for 
the cause of gem‘ral education. In 1742 Zin- 
zendorf inaugurated a school for gills in Ger- 
mantown, later this was transferred to 
Bethlehem, Penn , where it still continues 
as a seminary and college for women A 
school for boys was founded at Nazaieth in 
1743, but was transferred, two years later, to 
Frederickstown, where it flourished for some 
years Linden Hall Seminar for girls was 
founded in 1746, and reorganized in 1794, at 
Lititz, Penn During the next three years 
more than a dozen day schools were opened 
in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, for it was the 
policy of Moravian leaders to organize schools 
wherever they established a congregation or 
posted a preaching station. Unfortunately, 
these schools ceased when Braddock’s defeat 
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opened the floodgates and a turbulent stream 
of savagery poured into the back country 
beyond the Blue Mountains Thus Moravian 
educational effort was diiven back upon itself 
and confined to the parochial and boarding 
schools of the settlements Yet at this critical 
time a boys’ school was opened at Nazareth 
in 1759 After reorganization in 1785, this 
has continued to the present time The 
Salem Female Academy and the Salem Roys’ 
School, N. C., were estabhshed somewhat later 
Both are flourishing at the present time, the 
former under the name and chaiactei of the 
Salem Academy and College for Women At 
the present time in America Moravians are 
operating three boarding schools for girls, two 
of which are also colleges, one boaiding school 
for boys, and three day or parochial schools 
In 1807 a theological seminary was established, 
and reorganized in 1858 under the name and 
character of the Moravian College and Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

In subjecting to scrutinj^ the curricula of 
these schools in their early days, it should be 
remembered that textbooks were rare The 
accessories of the modern schoolroom wcic 
mainly wanting. Ncvcitheless in some of 
them special attention was ])aid to English, 
French, and German Mathematics, astron- 
omy, and history find their pla(;es beside the 
more elementary branches At Nazareth 
Latin and Greek weie lead Instrumental 
and vocal music and drawing coni ributed 
pleasant accomplishments The Bethlehem 
spinning, needlework, and embroideiy were 
famous, fitting young women for life In the 
boys’ school at Lititz opportunity was fur- 
nished for learning various trades Unob- 
trusively and free from sectarian bias, religion 
was imparted as a matter of course Despite 
defects and crudities, here weic the elements 
of a liberal education. At the present time 
these schools measure up to the standards of 
similar schools elsewhere in the land 

In colonial days the Moravians maintained 
mission schools among the Indians Wherever 
it was possible in the Indian country, within 
and beyond the bounds of the Pennsylvania 
colony, church and school were established 
Wickersharn, History of Edumtiofi in Perm- 
sytvania, pays these Moravian mission schools 
the following tribute “ Even Cai lisle and 
Hampton, with all their merit, have less to 
recommend them as schools for Indians, than 
had the old Moravian towns of Gnadenhuetten, 
Friedenshuetten, and Friedensstadt ” 

The mission work of the Moravians has been 
extensive, and has embraced the West Indies, 
Central and South America, Labrador, Green- 
land, Alaska, the North Ameiican Indians, 
South Africa, East Central Africa, Australia, 
and Tibet In each case educational and 
evangelistic work went hand in hand, various 
grades of schools being established in many 
lands. 


The present extent of all Moravian educa- 
tional work may be summed up thus The 
Moravian Church operates 409 schools, employs 
on their account 1312 teachers, and imparts 
instruction to 36,101 children and young 
people cither bearing the Moravian name or 
intrusted by those of other names to its educa- 
tional institutions Moravian schools embrace 
a wide range scholastically, from humble ele- 
mentary schools to technical institutions of 
recognized worth There are kindergarten 
and primary schools, parochial day and board- 
ing schools, industrial, teacher training and 
missionary training schools, colleges, university 
affiliations, and theological seminaries True 
to then international character, Moravian 
schools, of one or another of these types, are 
doing their work on every continent, in many 
lands, among diverse peoples, and through vari- 
ous tongues W. N S 
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MORAVIAN COLLEGE AND THEOLOG- 
ICAL SEMINARY, BETHLEHEM, PA — 

The theological seminary was established in 
1807 at Nazareth, Pa , and removed to Bethle- 
hem in 1837, when a regular college course was 
established After an interval at Nazareth, 
the institution was permanently established at 
Bethlehem in 1858 and incorporated under the 
present title in 1863. The college offers 
classical, Latin scientific, and general scientific 
courses leading to the A B and B S degiees 
The seminary confers the B D after a two 
vears’ course preceded by classical studies 
The enrollment in 1911-1912 was sixty-seven 
and the faculty numbers six members 

MORBID — Used particularly in speaking 
of ideas, is the equivalent of abnormal (g v ) 
Morbid states may be temporary or persist- 
ent, but in cither case do not necessarily de- 
note a condition of insanity S. I F 

MORBID PSYCHOLOGY — See Psychol- 
ogy, PaTHOLOGK’AL 

MORBIDITY IN SCHOOL CHILDREN — 

This term is used to indicate the disease rate, 
usually estimated in percentage for school 
children Many extensive investigations in 
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different countries have now been made In 

1881 Hertel published the results of his classic 
study of over 4000 school children in the higher 
schools of Copenhagen Th(‘ result showed 
that 31 1 per cent of the boys and 39 4 jiei 
(rent of the girls weie suffering from chronic 
diseases, not including defects of sight and 
hearing This investigation was followt'd in 

1882 by the appointment of commissions both 
in Denmark and Sweden to study the subj(‘ct 
Th(‘ Danish Commission reportcal on the 
health of 17,596 boys and 11,040 giils Of 
the total number of boj^'s 29 pci cent weie found 
ill, of the girls 41 per cent The repoit of the 
Swedish Commission concerned the health 
of some 18,000 pupils of the highei schools 
Axel Key who prepared the repoit foi this 
Commission gave loi the largest grou}) the 
following statistics Of 11,210 pupils of the 
higher bovs’ schools, 48 8 per cent weie afflicted 
with chionic disease, the hugest jiercentage 
of illness being found on th(‘ classic side Of 
3072 pupils 111 the higher gills’ schools the pei- 
centage of illness was 61 7 jier eeid These 
investigations in Scandinavian schools raised 
grave (piestions in legaid to the conditions 
of school life in general How far tlu* school 
was responsible was not evident, but it seemed 
clear that the conditions of school life together 
with home study and an inadequate supply 
of sleep were in huge part lespoiisible 

Since these eailiei studies many investiga- 
tions of the h(‘alth of school childien ha\e been 
mad(' in Europe and in this countiy While 
the p('icentage of illness is not as gieat usually 
as found by tin* Danish and Swedish Commis- 
sions, it appears that eveiywh(‘r(‘ theie aie 
a large numbei of childien sufbumg fiom 
cliionic distaise And if we add to this tin* 
numbei that suffer from contagious disiaises, 
and from the various defects of sight, hearing, 
('tc , the number of childien that need sjiecial 
hygienic caie is likely to be laige in any school 
class 

Many investigations in different cities of 
this country have shown a laige percentage 
of the school children with cliiomc disease or 
physical defects AVhile it is impossible to 
geneialize from the statistics at hand, it is a 
conservative estimate that 25 pei cent of the 
children in any school an' likely to be handi- 
capped by illness or defe(*t of some kind 
On the basis of the inv(‘stigation of 275,641 
children examined in New York C’lty in the 
years 1905 to 1908, of which 71 9 pei cent were 
found to have diseases or defects, Mr Win H 
Allen estimated that th(‘ nuinlier of school 
children in the United States needing attention 
would be over 14,000,000 It is to be understood, 
however, that these large percentages are due 
to the inclusion of defects in sight and hearing 
and diseases of the teeth While in othei 
parts of the country the percentage of disease 
may not be as great, it is probably true that if 
the above-mentioned defects are included, this 


estimate would not be too largi' Public alarm 
or ndicule, however, is often based on a nus- 
apprehension of the condition just noted 

These children an' in every school, then 
presence cannot be ignoied, they make up in 
large degree the aimy of laggards, they aie 
apt to be the cas(‘s that require' discipline, 
and the cause of most of the absence from 
school, they make the task of the teache'i 
difficult, and special hvgienic caie and medical 
inspection aie necessarv W H B 

Sec Medical Inspection 
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MORE, HANNAH (1745-1833) --- Eng- 
lish author and !)hilanthiopist, born at Staple- 
ton, near Bristol, the daughter of a school- 
master She showed a leady ability and keen 
intellect, and studied Latin, iiiodi'rn languages, 
histoiy, and mat hematics Although she be- 
gan wilting early, hei first seiious woik was a 
pastoial drama, The Seatch aftci Hoppinet^s 
(1762), to be acted by the chilclien at her sis- 
ters’ school From this time on she devoted 
heiself with remarkable success to a literary 
careen*, and in London made the acquaintance 
of the leadeis in the world of literatuie, being a 
favorite with Johnson and (larrick, who })ro- 
duced some of her plays The death of (lar- 
iick (1779) maiked a change in her career, and 
she devoted heisi'lf almost entirely to devo- 
tional and religious literature In 1785 she 
settled in tlu' (’heddar district, at that time 
notoriously vicious and negh'cted Influenced 
by Wilberforce, Hannah More and her sisters 
d('voted themselves to uplifting and improv- 
ing the jiopuhition for ten miles around their 
home at CViwshp Green The girls were em- 
ployed at spinning and weaving, with the boys 
they w('re taught the Catechism, Psalms, and 
the Bible A Bible class was held for adults 
The Mores trained teachers for this work, and 
Hannah wrote some books Anxious, however, 
as Miss More was for the uplift of her neigh- 
bors, she considered that reading was a suffi- 
cient accoiiiiilishrnent for laborers’ children, 
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but farmers’ children might for an extra fee 
learn writing and arithmetic Another phase 
of Miss More’s activity was her work against 
the Jacobin influences of the time and the 
writings of men like Tom Paine. 01 this tyi>e 
was her Village Politics^ by Will Chip, 1793 
In 1794 she commenced the issue' of Cheap 
Repository Tracts, consisting of stories for the 
poor pointing the morals of contentment and 
loyalty These appeared three times a month, 
and were continued until 1797 The circula- 
tion in the first year is said to have been over 
two million copies In 1818 she published 
Moral Sketches of prevailing Opuiions of Man- 
ners foreign and domestic, with Reflections on 
Player In 1799 appeared her Strictures on the 
Modern System of Female Education, with a 
View of the Principles of Conduct prevalent 
among Women of Rank and Fashion (1799), 
in which she criticizes the prevailing demand 
for external accomplishments and a multitude 
of knowledge without any depth Religion, 
she maintained, should be the most prominent 
part of education, for ** we have to educate 
not only rational, but accountable beings ” 
At the same time the education of women 
should tend to make them fit companions and 
helpmates for men, and ‘‘ the chief end to be 
jiropoacd in cultivating the understandings 
of women is to qualify them for the practical 
purposes of life ” Miss Moie also wrote 
Hints towards forming the Character of a Young 
Princess (1805), a book of advice on the educa- 
tion of Princess Charlotte, by some thought 
to have been written at the request of Queen 
Charlotte 
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MORE, SIR THOMAS (1478-1535) — 
English statesman and author, liorri in Lon- 
don, the son of a bairister He attended St 
Anthony’s School in Thrcadneedle Street, 
where also were Colet and Latimei On 
leaving school he was placed in the household 
of Cardinal Morton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who recognized the boy’s ability and had 
him sent to Oxford (1492) More was entered 
at Canterbury Hall, which was later incorpo- 
rated with Christ C’hurch Here he met 
Linacre and Grocyn {qq v ), and from the 
former learned Greek He had broad interests, 
and besides his ability in Latin and Greek, he 
had a knowledge of French, history, mathe- 
matics, and music In 1494 his father, fearing 
for his religious opinions, withdrew him from 
Oxford and entered him at New Inn, and later 
at Lincoln’s Inn In 1497 More met Erasmus 
{qv.), and the two became firm friends; and it is 
probable that through Erasmus’ influence 
More continued his scholarly pursuits For 
a time More had thoughts of retiring into 
clerical hie, but setting them aside he devoted 


himself to law with great success In 1504 
he entered Parliament, in 1515 he was sent 
on a mission to the Low Countries, and there 
he met many humanist scholars, chief among 
them Peter Giles, and began what was latei 
published as the second part of the Utopia, 
in 1521 he was knighted, and, enjoying the favor 
of Wolsey, he was made speaker of the Houst' 
in 1523, in 1529 he was created Lord Chan- 
cellor, retiring into private life in 1532 He 
joined Henry VHI in his early attack on Luther, 
but while the King broke away from the 
Catholic Church, More remained a stanch 
member, and this, combined with his opposi- 
tion to the King’s marriage to Anne Boleyn, 
brought him to the scaffold in 1535 

More was a keen man with a stiong sens(‘ 
of humor; devoted to the Church, he was not 
blind to the defects of many of its ministers, 
with his piety he combined a great love of 
the liberal studies, to which he added a love 
of music and art As an authoi he composed 
many poems in Latin and English, in jiiose 
his chief works were written in vigoious lan- 
guage, if clumsy in construction, in defense 
of Papacy against the lefoimers at home and 
abroad His best known woik is the Utopia, 
written in Latin and published in 1510 at 
Louvain, and frequently lepublished at othei 
places Th(‘ earhest English traiiblation was 
made in 1551 by Raphe Robinson, and has lieen 
reprinted by the Oxford Univeisity Press 
The Utopia (Ov tottos) is a description of 
an ideal country free fiom the abuses of the 
Old World While Moie docs not pietend 
to give an exposition of the ideal system of 
education, there is sufficient indication of his 
views on the subject Of all the pleasures,” 
he says, they esteem those to be most valu- 
able that lie in the mind, the chief of which 
anses out of true virtue ...” Higher educa- 
tion IS only for those who have the ability and 
inclination, for these education is compulsory, 
and incompetence is punished by lelegation 
to the class of laborers, the vacancy being 
filled from below The studies are earned on 
in the vernacular, and include music, logic, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, wliile 
they show a ready ability in learning (ireek 
Strangely enough, More makes no reference 
to Latin. For the majority lecture halls are 
open daily, and they study according to their 
taste and the demands of their occupations 
Moral education of children and youths is 
cared for by selected priests, who with the 
adults influence by force of example rather 
than by compulsion of rules Importance 
is attached to physical exercise, which includes 
agricultural labor and handwork, riding and 
military exercises, sufficient sleep and modera- 
tion in eating and drinking It must be said, 
however, that More, unlike other authors of 
ideal commonwealths, does not lay so much 
stress on a thoroughgoing system of education 
as might be expected. In his family life More 
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paid couHiderable attention to tin' education 
of his children, three daughteis and a son, foi 
whom he kept tutors On th(‘ education of 
women he held that both sexe^s sliould be (‘(lo- 
cated alike, for do not see why learning; 
may not equally agree with iiotli sex(\s,” ioi 
the true and sohd fruits of learning ” are 
primarily the virtiu's If women aie by nailin' 
mentally less able than men, then the aim of 
instruction must be to remedy tin* (h'fect 
Among the studies which, according to his 
letters, his children ])ursu(‘d wen' astionomv, 
Latin, declamation, composition of veist's, 
e\(‘icis(\s in logic, and philosophy Ills fa\o- 
rit(‘ daughter, Margaiet, wiote Jjalin with 
su( h foice and puiily of styh' I hat Moie’s 
fiu'uds could not but b('h('y(‘ that it was wiittcn 
by a man 

See furthei Utopias in Education 


instructions and jnec(*pts thereunto, according 
to the child’s capacity Sports are to be intro- 
duced foi lecreation, and moderati' exercise for 
lu'alth of the body He particularly einjiha- 
sizes the yisualizing yalue (jf tiavelmg for the 
youth F W. 
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MORRILL ACT — See Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Nation (Iovkhnment and Educa- 
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MORNING EXERCISE — See Opening 
Exercise 

MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE, SIOUX CITY, 

lA — A coeducational institution, maintain- 
ing academic, c()llegiat(‘, music, education, 
and summei school d(*partments Th(‘ (‘ii- 
tianc(* K'quiiements are htteen units Tlu' 
A B degie{‘ is confeiied on students who com- 
plete ceitain couises which are ai ranged in hve 
groups The eniollment in the college piopei 
was 2S3 in 1911-1912 Tlie faculty consists 
of thirty-eight mendjers 

MORPHOLOGY — See Botany. 

MORRICE, THOMAS (fl 1619) — The 
writer of a pedagogical booklet, entitled An 
Apology for School master, Tending to tin 
Advancement of Learning, and to the Virtuous 
hJ d neat i o n of ( V/ 1 Id ten, 161 9 M or ri (‘o in sist s 
on th(' dignity of schoolmasters’ work 
Teachers must not make the profiNssion of the 
liberal sciences seryile The schoolinastiT is 
in the same case with the professors of diyinity, 
law, physic He must b(‘ learned, of ready 
utterance, and perfect pronunciation of speech 
As to the subjects of instruction, first is “ pure 
and perfect English, to be deliyered with decent 
action and gesture, with a right accent and 
distinct pronunciation next “ pure and pei- 
f(‘ct Latin,” and ja'iluips ” Gkh^ In any 
case it is th(‘ teacher’s busiimss to study th(' 
child’s nature and disjiosition, and to fiaim' 


MORRIS BROWN COLLEGE, ATLANTA, 

GA - A coeducational institution for colored 
students, founded in 1881 undei the African 
M('th()dist h]piscopal (’hurch, and opened 
in 188.5 (Jiammai, preparatory, collegiate, 
normal, musical, theological, commercial and 
industrial depart nn'iits are maintained De- 
gKM'saie coni(‘ired The eniollment in 1911- 
1912 was 8.51 in all departments 

MORRJSVILLE COLLEGE, MORRIS- 
VILLE, MO — A coeducational institution 
chaitcK'd in 1872 under the control of the 
M(‘thodist h^piscopal Ghuich, South Aca- 
demic, collegiate, music, and exjiK'ssion depart- 
m(‘nts are maint aim'd The entiance require- 
ments are (ajuiyah'iit to twelye points of high 
school work The AB, Pd B , and AM 
degi ('OS are gr'anted 

MORSE, JEDEDIAH (1761-1826) — 
Author of the first Amei'ican schoolbooks on 
geography lb' studied at the Woodstock 
Academy, and was graduated at Yale C’ollege 
in 178.3 He taught school for a fe\v years, and 
was one year a tutor at Yale Engaging in 
the woi’k of the ministry, he wuis pastoi for 
thirty year’s of the First Gongregational Ghurch 
at Gharh'stown, Mass He wtis actiye in the 
formation of Uk' Society for th(‘ Piopagation 
of the Gosp(‘l (1792), and he was the founder 
of th(* Association for the R(*formation of 
Moi’als But his most abiding labor was in 
the liiK' of authoi’ship of schoolbooks on geog- 
raphy His Geogtaphif Made Easy, published 
in 1784, was the fii’st Ameiican schoolbook 
on th(* subject This was followed in 1789 
bv his Anna lean Geographij, or a Vieir of the 
Present Situation of the United States In 
1797 he published his Elements of Geography, 
and in 1814 his Univeisal Geography For 
inoK* than thirty v(‘ais th(‘se W(*r*e almost the 
sole textbooks on th(‘ subject used in Ameiican 
s(*ho()ls, and with th(‘ introduction of tlu' 
study in colleges (Ilanaid, 1816) th(‘y also 
.119 
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fouiKi a place in Aiiienc.aii eollogos In con- 
nection witli his son, Richard C , Mr Morse 
published in 1823 a comprehensive Ihuvcrsal 
(razetteer He* died at New Haven on June 
9, 1826 His son, Sidney Edwards Morse 
(1794-1871), also attained some* distinction 
as an authoi of school books on geography 
Sidney was giaduated from Yale Colh'ge in 
1811, and latta studied for the mimstiv He 
published se'veial textbooks on geogiaphv, 
and invent(‘d a new system of printing 
maps in colors With iiis brothei Richaid 
li(‘ (‘stabhshe'd the* New Yoik Obsnver in 1823, 
winch h(‘ (“ontmiK'd to edil until 1858 

W S M 

See* Geography 

MORTALITY, RATE OF, AMONG 
CHILDREN — In vital statistics, the rate 
of moitahty, oi death iat(‘, is detei mined by 
comparison of the number living and the num- 
b('r dying at each age of life foi a given area 
of country Reliable statistics ai(‘ obtainable 
only for certain restricted regions in llie United 
Stales, owing particularly to the laxitv of regu- 
lations governing tin* registiation of births 
The table reported here was jnejiaied by tin* 
Secietaiy of the Stati* Board oi Health of 
Massachusetts (oi the years 1893-1897, and 
may be considered reliable for tin* region con- 
ceined and iairly typical of tin* conditions 
preyailing ovei the greatei portion of this 
country 
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Inspection of this table sugg(‘sts thi* following 
mf(*n‘nces (1) For both sex(‘s tin* first year of lii(* 
has by fai the liighest mortality (2) Male chil- 
dren und(*i three have uniformly a highei death 
rate than ftanak' childnui of the sarni* ag(* 
(3) Dm mg the y(‘ars five t,o twenty-one, m- 
clusiv(‘, the female death rate is shghtlv higher 
than the male (4) Thi* yeai of minimal 
mortality is the twelfth for girls and the 
thirti'enth foi boys, or the yeai just at the 
dawn of pubeity in each sex (5) There is no 
(‘vidence that attendance* at school affects the 
d(*ath rate* eitliei favorably oi unfavorably 
E M Hartw(*irs ]e*port, in 1894, on (he* 
morfahtv of chilelM*n in the city of Beiston alone. 


which was based on data for the census years 
1875, 1885, and 1890 shows, for each age, a 
higher death rate than that given above foi 
Massachusetts as a whole Hartwell found 
the year of minimal mortality in Boston to be* 
the thirteenth for boys (0 34 per cent) and the* 
twelfth for giils (0 32 per cent) Both dis- 
tiibutieins, however, concur in showing that 
the* perieid 10-15 is the half-decade in all 
human life in which fewest deaths eiccur to 
a thousanel living,” and that the minimal yeai 
IS eaidier for girls than for lioys It will be* 
notvel that the* maximal re*sistance to fatal 
ehse‘ase ceiincieles with the* maximal rate of 
greiwth in height and weuglit G M W 
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MOSCOW. UNIVERSITY OF — See Rus- 
sia, Enue.’ATioN i\ 

MOSELLANUS, PETER (1493-1524) — 
Humanihi scholai, sei calleel fiom tlie jiosition 
e)f his native* town, Biuttig, en Pioteg, on the 
Rive*! Me)se*lle* He* became a student in the 
University eif (k)logne in 1509, and studied un- 
eler the humanist Heimann von dem Busche*, was 
fe*lle)w pupil with Erasmus at Deventer, ami 
leaine*el Greek from Johannt's Gsesanus He* 
then studic'd at Fieiburg ami in 1515 went to 
Lenpzig, and in 1517 he succeeded Richaiel 
Croke, the suce*essor erf Eiasmus, as Reaeler of 
Gieek at (himbridge* Mosellanus gave a 
notable inaugural address r/c vartariun lingnamm 
cogmtione Gie*ek was still a ” sus})ect ” sub- 
ject, and this, with his adve)cae*y of the* intro- 
eluction of Hebrew gave coloi, at that time, 
to a twofold charge of heresv ” from eccle- 
siastics Of frail boelv, enfeebled by sickness 
ami privation, he* bore* himself bi*avely, a martyi 
to the humanities, and in a celebrated address 
given in 1528 won the audience of students 
as against his critics In the year of his ap- 
pointment, 1517, he was able to publish his col- 
lection eif Lai in Ckrlloquies, which he called 
Paulologia, as to whie*h he rece*ived a letter 
of congratulation from the great Erasmus 
Foi'ty-five editions of this work appeared by 
1550, one of these in England, 1532, by Wynkyn 
d(‘ Worde These dialogues graphically dis- 
close the state of life in Leipzig University, as 
the Mnnuale Scholanum of 1480 had described 
the Heidelberg students (See Student Life ) 
Lily’s Latin Grammar borrowed the plan of 
the verbal figures from Mosellanus, though 
with alterations Malim’s Consuetudines (1561) 
lor Eton include tin* study of the Moscllan fig- 
ures by Forms V\ and VII 

Mosellanus died in 1524, at tin* age of thirty- 
one years In 1528 in the (Uceroniaims h(* 
rec(*ived tin* high praise* of Erasmus “ Then* is 
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iioihiiig gical which iiiighi not liavo b(*cn 
cxpoctod fioin him, had not a pn‘matiirc death 
snatched him from our midst in youth, scaiceh 
cnt(‘red into the arena of glory, to the great 
giK'f of all th(' learned and the no small loss of 
learning ” F W 
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MOTHER GOOSE - -See N iTRSEiiY Rhymes, 

Li TE U A T l T RE , Chll LD RE N ’ S 

MOTHER PLAYS — See Froebel, Kin- 

DEROARTEN, InFANT EDUCATION 

MOTHERHOOD, EDUCATION FOR — 

See Parenthood, Education for 

MOTHERS’ CLASSES AND MEET- 
INGS — See Parents’ Meetinc.s 


In connection with the training of tin' will, 
It is to b(‘ ])oint(‘d out that the cult i\ at ion oj 
clear, bioad insight is the surest guaiantee of 
correct behavioi In terms of the analysis 
of motive suggested in th(‘ abo\(‘ iraragiajih, 
this means the cultivation of clear int(‘llectual 
insight into the needs of individual and social lif( 
as ground for action E II J 

See Interest 
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MOTOR ABILITY — Sei* Motor Educ a- 
tion, Motor Instincts, etc 

MOTOR CONTROL — See Habits 

MOTOR DEFECTS — See Movement Dis- 
orders 

MOTOR EDUCATION — Sie Actimty, 
also Motor Pro( esses 


MOTIVE — That phase of a volitional ])ro- 
eess which jirecedes in consciousness the cli'ci- 
sion 01 choice Thus the motive for going 
to have a tooth pulled may be the ])ain which 
it caus(*s The motive foi not haMiig it jnillcal 
may be the thought of disfiguiernent Th(‘ 
motive has sometimes been tri'atial as essen- 
tially an intcdlectual or cognitive' process 
Wundt lecognizes, on the other hand, two 
aspects in ev(‘rv motive, an affective oi feeling 
compont'iit, which he calls the* impelling feeding, 
and the ideational element, which he (‘alls 
the moving naisoii Thus he savs, “Wli(‘n 
a beast of pn'v seizes his victim, the moving 
leason is the sight of tin* victim, the iinp(‘lling 
f(*eling may be (uthei the unpleasant fe(‘ling of 
hunger 01 the race-hate a rous(*d by the sight 
(Ouflifics of Psychology , § 14, 4 ) It mav lx* 
pointed out that even wlien theie is an impcdling 
f(‘t‘lmg included in a motive, the feeling must 
be consciously recognized as a part of the situa- 
tion b(‘for(‘ it can sei ve to determine the volition 
It iii‘(‘d not, however, be reduced to a cognitne 
})rocess through this conscious recognition 
The educator is interested in the question 
of motivation of action from two points of 
vi(‘w First, 111 practical procedure the teaclier 
must ask how can adequate motives b(‘ found 
to stir up a(*(ivity of the right sorP^ Secondlv, 
th(‘ teacher is couccutunI with the subsequent 
effects of the employment of motiV(*s Thus 
the hojie of reward or the fear of punishment 
may be practicallv effective, but may so saj) 
the independence of the jnipil as to render him 
incapable of intelligent s(4f-guidance in later 
life The problem of motive's is especially 
important in school life, since the school en- 
vironment is in a high degree artificial, and 
genuine motives are difficult to provide, 
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MOTOR INSTINCTS — S('e Instincts 

MOTOR PROCESSES — The neivous 
system nun^ b(‘ roughly divided into sensoiv 
and motor n'gions The sensory rc'gions aie 
those which iecei\(‘ stimulations from the 
(‘xternal woild, and the motor regions an* those* 
which send out iin])uls('s to the muscles of the 
body The relation of sc'iisorv pioce*sses to 
consciousness has always be'e'ii fully recognized 
Color and sound and the otlu'r sensations aie 
all re'adilv re'cognizi'd as sources of conscious 
experience* The* di'^cussion of sensation lias 
there'lore* always b(‘(‘n an inijioitant chuptc'r 
in any ti’eat merit of the relation betwe*en 
mind and body On the* othe'r hand, the rela- 
tion betw(*en the motor ])i‘()C(*sses in the nervous 
system and conscious e\pt‘iience is much more* 
coinplicate*(l and oliscure* Certain motor jrro- 
('esse's, such as those of reaching out the hand 
to gras]) a de'sire'd object, ai’e obviously re- 
lated to the conscious ])ioeesses of choice* and 
volition Hut it ve*ry early b(*(*ame apparent 
to students of human be'haMor that many of 
the contractions of the muse'les are in no wise 
to be* tie*ateel as Aoluntarv j)r()e(*sses The 
contiactions involve'd in lesjuration, in many 
ot the* instinctive* activitic's, and in most of 
the emotional e\pie*ssi()ns are not matters of 
voluiitarv choice There is, nevertheless, a 
trae*e*able conne'ction be*tw('('n all of tlu'se 
museulai activitii's and the gemeral state of 
conseaousiH'ss, ('ve‘n where* volition is not in- 
volvexl This IS conspicuously time of the 
emotional reactions The\se redactions have 
the*ir conscious jiarallels in veiv jironounced 
states of f(*eling Not only is feeling related 
to the muscular activities, but it has become 
obvious during the more complete analysis 
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of the perceptual i)roeesses that Ik'h* also llu' 
muscular activities are of iiTij)ortane(‘ thus 
in describing the methods which we follow 
in visual perception, some place must be given 
to the movements Berkelev, Helmholtz, 
Wundt, and others have laid great (unphasis 
upon eye movements as factors in the devel- 
opment of visual space perception Hei(‘ 
again consciousness is not of the volilional 
type, but rather of the perceptual type Any 
defect m the movements of the ovc will refl(‘ct 
itself in the change in the form of visual 
knowledge 

So fully has the importance of motoi ])ro- 
cesses come to be recognized in recent, jisycho- 
logical discussions, that a number of tlnmin's 
have been propounded to ex])lain their ])lace 
in the general economy of mental lil(‘ In a 
paper in the Psychoiogical Review of 1890 
Dewey criticizes tliat doctrine ol the condi- 
tions of mental life which distinguish(‘d shar^ilv 
between the motor processes and t he sensorv 
processes He holds that both of thes(‘ pro- 
cesses are invoKed as necessaiy conditions 
of every state of consciousness, and that- both 
contribute equally io the com])l(‘tcd conscious 
activitv This may be made ci(‘ai by (pioting 
briefly one of his illustrations Take tlie with- 
drawal of the hand from the candle flame for 
example What we have is a (ant am visual- 
hoat-pain-muscular-(iual(‘, transfer nun! to an- 
other visual-touch-inuscular-(pial(‘ " That is, 
tlie reaction is just as essential to the com- 
plete recognition of the objc'ct as is the visual 
experience* 

The tendency to emphasize motor jirocesses 
as equally significant with sensory jirocesses 
appears also in the writings of AlacDougall 
in a series of articles in Mind for 1898 Mac- 
Dougall points out that consciousness is 
present only where muscular and nervrms pro- 
cesses are being organized into new forms of 
behavior That is, consciousness would dis- 
appear entirely, if the nervous system were 
not involved in working out certain new con- 
nections 

A third theory is that s(*t forth by Munst(*r- 
berg in his “ action theory ’’ Munstei'berg 
holds that the motor jirocesses in the nervous 
system condition the vividness and value of 
all experiences The more open the motor 
channels, the greater the vi\adness of the 
experience, thus when one is icady to act 
instantly upon the reception of a stimulus, 
th(‘ experience will be much more vivid than 
when he is unprepared for action The teimi 
“ value '' as used by Munsterberg differs very 
little from the general term “ emotional tone ” 
If the stimulus is discharged into c(*rtam sets 
of muscles, the emotional tone is pleasurable; 
if discharged in other directions, it takes on a 
different character 

An older doctrine with regard to the motor 
processes was that defended in his earlier 
writings by Wundt, and known under the 


name of “innervation theory” According 
to this theory, the outgoing motor processes, 
as thev leave the cerebrum, are conditions for 
certain phases of experience which are co- 
ordinate in importance with the conscious ele- 
ments aroused by incoming sensoiy processes 

To the untechmcal student of mental devel- 
opment the (‘inphasis which psychologists 
lav upon the motor processes seems somewhat 
extravagant One reads with great reserve the 
stat(‘ment tliat a very large part of mental 
life IS drawn from muscle sensations oi joint 
sensations The technical student of mental 
jirocesses, on the othci hand, hnds himself con- 
stantly (Iriven to the recognition of the fact 
that sensory qualities are bound together in 
space percepts thiough movement, and that 
the whole end of conscious activity is to be 
sought in some form of behavior Many stu- 
d(‘nts of ])sychology are prepared to use the 
word “ behavior ” as the moat important geneial 
word in then ])svchological vocabularies The 
s(‘nsory stimulus is significant nu'rely because 
it sets going some organized liain of behavioi 
The psychology of halnt, m addition to the othei 
tojucs above mentioned, immediately sugg(‘sts 
itst‘lf as an important part of this geneial 
discussion 

To the teacher the recent discussion of 
motor processes is significant because it draws 
aifention to the fact that activity of some tvpe 
IS essential to all educational development 
There is no such thing, as William James points 
out in his 7V//A^s' to Teachers, as “ sensation with- 
out behavior” (page 2()) “ No truth howewer 

abstract is ever perceived that will not probably 
at some time influence our earthly action 
You must remember that when I talk of action 
here I mean action in the widest sense. I 
mean speech, I mean writing, 1 mean yesses 
and noes, tendencies Hrom ^ things, and tend- 
encies ‘ toward ’ things ; and I mean them 
in the future as well as in the immediate pres- 
ent ” James further summarizes his psycho- 
logical view of education by defining education 
as training in behavior 

All of the recent movements toward the 
introduction of constructive woik into the 
school emphasize the practical imjiortance 
of muscular acti\’itv for education 8o en- 
thusiastic hav(‘ some defenders of activity 
been in their advocacy of this type of school 
work that they have criticized the older forms 
of education as entirely devoid of motor pro- 
cesses Students of education should recog- 
nize the falsity of the criticism in view of the 
fact that speech is a form of motor process as 
well as is manual work Furthermore, some* of 
the recent advocates of constructive work have 
stated that unless children are given something 
to do in the schools their motor organism is 
likely to atrophy We are told that the motor 
areas of the cerebrum will suffer if not properly 
exercised by school practice. Here again at- 
tention should be turned to the fact that 
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some kind of motor process will always follow 
upon the stimulation of the nervous system 
There will he inner organic movements if no 
other The major need of the school is not 
activity on the ground that it was entirely 
absent in the earlier forms of education, but 
rather the selection of those forms of motor 
activity which are most hkely to develop the 
individual If manual traimng is a more 
satisfactory form of activity in order to pro- 
duce certain types of perceptual recognition, 
it should be introduced, not because it is a 
form of motor process merely, but because 
it IS a better form of motor process than verbal 
reaction for the purpose in hand There may 
be certain cases in which verbal reaction is 
verv much more economical and advantageous 
111 this case the verbal reaction will draw the 
attention of the learner to certain distinctions 
that could not be clearly maiked in any con- 
structive activity 

All forms of behavior, therefore, should be 
considered in any complete psychological 
discussion of education Indeed, it is jirobable 
that the motor processes will receive inci cas- 
ing attention in future psychological analysis 
of childien’s consciousness and development. 
That expression as well as impression is impor- 
tant to the teacher is demonstrated beyond 
the possibility of any doubt, and th(‘ study 
in detail of the different forms of exjiression 
remains as one of the major lines for future 
educational investigation. C H J 
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MOUNT ALLISON COLLEGE UNIVER- 
SITY, SACKVILLE, NB — Established in 
1858 as Mount Allison Wesleyan College, the 
present title being adopted in 1886. The 
institution is owned by the General Conference 
of the Methodist Church of Canada. The 
following courses aie given* arts leading to 
A B , divinity leading to B D., engineering 
leading to entrance on the third year of Applied 
Science at McGill University, and honor 
courses in classics, mathematics, science, phi- 
losophy, and English language and literature 
The institution is coeducational, and is affili- 
ated with McGill University The faculty 
consists of eighteen members, and the student 
body 250 in 1912 


the Benedictine Fatheis Preparatoiy, com- 
mercial, academic, and collegiati' departments 
are maintained Degrees are conferred in 
arts, letters, science, and music. The en- 
rollment in 1911-1912 was 175 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, SOUTH 
HADLEY, MASS — An institution for the 
higher education of women chartered in 1836 
and opened m 1837 as Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary through the efforts of Mary Lyon f ), 
who was president from 1837 to 1849 In 
1888 the institution was chartered as Mount 
Holyoke Seminary and College, and m 1893 
obtained the present title The entrance 
requirements are fifteen units, students are 
admitted by certificate or examination The 
A B degree is conferred on completion of a 
course of two years of prescribed and two of 
elective work The enrollment in 1911-1912 
was 771 The staff consists of 115 members. 

See Lyon, Mary, Women, Higher Edu- 
cation OF. 
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MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE, 
MOUNT WASHINGTON, MD — A C atho- 
hc educational institution founded in 1867 and 
chartered as a college in 1890 A high school 
and schools of art and music arc maintained 
in addition to the college department Re- 
quirements for admission are the completion of 
a classical high school course The A B de- 
gree is conferred by the institution 

MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, 
BALTIMORE, MD — An institution in- 
corporated 111 1876 and conducted by the 
Xavienan Brothers. Commercial, classical, 
scientific, and normal courses are given. 
Students aie admitted to llie college depart- 
ment on completion of a high scliool course 
The college confers the A.B , B S , and A M 
on completion of the appropriate couises. 
The enrollment in 1910-1911 was 169. 

MOUNT ST. JOSEPH COLLEGE, 
DUBUQUE, lA. — An institution for the 
higher education of women, founded and main- 
tained by the Sisters of Chanty of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary College, academic, commercial, 
preparatory, music and art departments are 
maintained The entrance requirements are 
twelve units The A B and B S degrees arc 
conferred. The enrollment in 1908-1909 was 
221 . 


MOUNT ANGEL COLLEGE AND MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, EM- 
SEMINARY, MOUNT ANGEL, ORE — An MITSBURG, MD. — A Catholic college with 
institution founded in 1887* and conducted by a secondary school department founded in 
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1808 and conducted by secular clergy. A four 
years’ course leads to the A B. degree, and 
the A M is also conferred An ecclesiastical 
seminary is also attached to the college The 
enrollment in 1910-1911 was 357 The teach- 
ing staff consists of eighteen members 

MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, ALLIANCE, 
OHIO — A coeducational institution estabhshed 
in 1846 as Mount Union Seminary, and chat- 
tered as a college in 1857 An academy, col- 
lege, and conservatory of music are maintained 
The entrance requirements are hfteen units 
Classical and scientific courses are ohered 
leading to the A B and B S degrees There 
was in 1911-1912 an enrollment of 183 stu- 
dents in the college proper 

MOUNT VERNON COLLEGE, MOUNT 
VERNON, OHIO. — A coeducational institution 
maintained since 1905 by the Sevemth llay 
Adventists with college, normal, industrial, 
commercial, academic, music, and nursing 
departments Four years of high school woik 
are required for entrance; courses aie given 
leading to the A B and B S degrec^s The 
enrollment in 1911-1912 was 162 Tlie teach- 
ing staff consists of nineteen members 

MOVEMENT DISORDERS — These are 
veiy varied and limit the ability of the individ- 
ual to properly react through stimuli They 
may be grouped as (a) slowings (see Retarda- 
tion), (b) lessened power {e q pan‘sis (qv), 
paralysis (gv), monoplegia, hemipl('gia, para- 
plegia, diplegia, ngiditics, and contractures), 
and (c) increased motility {eg ticunor {qv)y 
spasm iq V ), tic (q v), and convulsion (q a )) , 
see also Aphasia, Ataxia; Chorea, Epilepsy, 
Intoxication, Katatonia, Paroxysm, 
Hpee(’h Defects, Stammering, Stupor, 
Vertigo S I F 

MOVING PICTURES AS MEANS OF 
INSTRUCTION — See Visual Aids to 
Teaching 

MOVING SCHOOL — The moving school 
was the first and the most distinctivi* step 
in the evolution of the distnet school (q v ) 
The original town school of New England 
liad been located in the village dunng th(‘ 
entire year and was taught (exc('])t in the 
largest towns) by a single teacher The mov- 
ing school was this school of one teacher 
located in various parts of the town dunng 
successive periods of the school vear It was 
most prevalent during the first half of the 
eighteenth century The more remote con- 
ditions leading to its creation were (1) social 
disintegration, (2) dispersion of population, 
(3) decentralization of local institutions due 
to growth of democracy, (4) examyile furnished 
by the scattered private master and dame 
schools, (5) renewed interest in education, which 


brought about the passage of laws imposing 
heavier fines upon towns for failure to maintain 
schools (in 1701 and 1718) and which secured, 
also, a rigid enfoi cement of such laws. The im- 
mediate reason for its establishment was the 
abolition of the tuition tax and the raising of the 
entire support of the school by the town rate 
Many of the inhabitants throughout the town 
kejit their children at home rather than pay the 
town tax, experience proved the impossibility 
of raising the master’s salary by the combined 
town rate and tuition tax On the other hand 
it cost little or no more to maintain a school 
bv town rate than to jiay a fine by town rate 
At this juncture the people in the outer sec- 
tions would not vote the town rate for a school 
unless they enjoyed its benefits ecjually with 
the inhabitants of the village Thus the vil- 
lage was com] idled to yield and the moving 
of the town school into the various outer sec- 
tions resulted 

The next step in the evolution of the school 
distnet was the divided school {qv) HU 
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MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, ALLEN- 
TOWN, PA — Formerly Allentown Academy, 
incorporated undei the present title in 1867 
and now undei the control of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Ministeiium Academic and col- 
legiate departments are maintained The en- 
trance requirements are fourteen units The 
A B , B S , and Ph B are conferred on com- 
pleting the appropriate courses The total 
enrollment in 1910-1911 was 278 The teach- 
ing staff consists of thirteen members 

MULCASTER, RICHARD (c 1532-1611) 
— Phiglish schoolmaster and educational 
writer, born at Brakenhill Castle of a bordei 
family He was educated at Eton under 
Nicholas Udall {qv) and in 1548 was at Cam- 
bridge as a King’s scholar In 1555, however, 
he is found at ( ’hnst Church, Oxford, where he 
graduated in 1556 He was appointed thi‘ 
hrst headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School 
(g V ) and taught there successfully for twenty- 
hve years In addition to Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew he devoted attention to vocal and 
instrumental music and drama In 1573- 
1574 and 1575-1576 he presented plays before 
Elizabeth, who later appointed him rector 
of Stanford Rivers in Essex Owing to a dis- 
pute with the governors of the school, he re- 
signed in 1586, but again ayijieared at the school 
in 1588 as an examiner (See Examinations ) 
For seveial years he seems to have attended 
to his clerical duties, but in 1596 he was ap- 
pointed hi'admaster of St Paul’s School, 
where lie remainecl until 1608 He died in 
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straitened circumstances in 1611 Whatever 
Mulcaster’s claim to reputation as a teacher 
may have been, he will always have a place 
in the history of English education as the author 
of two works full of ideas and suggestions which 
were some three centuries in advan(;e of his 
time Unfortunately his style of writing was 
not one to command attention and although 
his works possess a richer educational content 
than those of his contemiioiarK^s, Ascham and 
Elyot, they remained neglected until thev were 
restored by the revival of educational interest 
in the last century In 1581 ap]3(‘ared Posi- 
tions wherein those Pnrnitiv( P iron in stances 
he examined, which are necessai'^ie for the Tunn- 
ing up of Children, either for skill in their Books 
or Health in their Bodie The work is dedi- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth The Positions arc 
the fundamental ])rinci])les for an efhcient sys- 
tem of education The author gives his reasons 
for writing the treatise m English those' wlio 
know Latin will hnd just as much ease in under- 
standing English, and gencially that language 
IS better understood which is used from child- 
hood, “ as our fiist impression is alwaie m 
English before we do deliver it in Latin 
Ancl m persuading a known good bv an un- 
known waie are we not to call unto us all th(‘ 
hclpes that we can, to bt‘ thoroughly under- 
stood'^” Mulcastcr begins with the earliest 
education of tlu‘ child, whose individuality 
must be respected by teacher and parents 
All classes of society ai’( to attend the eh'inen- 
tary school where reading, writing, drawing, 
and music are taught, the vernaculai is always 
to precede a foreign language Mulcastei 
IS probably the earliest advocate of drawing 
by penne or jiencil, , v('ric requisite to 
make a man able to judge whal that is which 
he byeth of artificers and ciaftsmen, for sub- 
stance, forme and fashion, durable and liand- 
some or no, and such otlnu necessarie services, 
besidr's the dehtefull and pleasant In (he 
teaching of music (singing) he emiihasizes (he 
value of propel breathing A great paid of 
the work is devoted to the value and character 
of physical training, for Mulcastei insists on 
the mens sana m rorpore sano This part ol 
the treatise is based very probably on the De 
Arte gymnastica of Clirolamo Mercuriale (1530- 
1606) Muleaster not only givc's a large num- 
ber of exercises and games to tram all parts 
of the body, but he suggests the projier seasons 
of the year and the time of day for the various 
(‘xercises In dealing with school buildings he 
('inphasizes the iinportancr* of an, light, and 
playgrounds The elementary school should be 
compulsory for all, rich and pool, boys and 
girls Not all can be scholar's or leaine<i in the 
classics, but all should have tlu' (‘lenient s, and 
m higher education greater differentiation of 
courses is d(*sirable On the education ol 
girls and women he takes up a- very progressive 
position, he argues as follow^ “ Our countrey 
doth allow it, our duetie doth enforce it, their 


aptnesse calls for it, their excellcncie com- 
mandes it and dare private conceit once seem 
to withstand, where so great and so rare cir- 
cumstances do so earnestly commende ” But 
handwork for girls is not to be neglected On 
the question of jiiivate tutorial education as 
opposed to public h(‘ ranges himself strongly 
on the side of the latter and overthrows all 
the traditional arguments m favor of private 
tuition So, too, he is at one with Ascham 
in opposing the prevailing system of foreign 
travel But it is on the question of teachers 
that Mulcastei b(‘eomes almost prophetic 
Setting up high standards for the teachei 
(professional spirit, all-round knowledge, and 
discretion), he insists as strongly on then 
proper training lie recommends the establish- 
ment of training colleges at the universities 
parallel to other professional schools for divines, 
physicians, and lawyers, — an ideal only jusi 
beginning to be realized 

In 1582 appeared The First Part of the Ele- 
vientarie which d(‘als with the coriect use of 
written and spok(‘n English This is one of 
t he earliest as well as one of th(‘ strongest pleas 
for the cultivation of the vernacular Muleas- 
ter is op])osed to the bondage to Latin “I 
love Rome,” he says, “ but London better, 
I favor Italy, but England more, I know the 
Latin, but worshiyi the Pmglish ” He dis- 
cusses the origin of language, orthography, 
and language refoiins, and gives rules foi 
orthogiaphy and composition A Second Part 
was apparently contemplated, but nevei ap- 
peared Mulcast(‘r also WTote verses in Latin 
and English, indif1(‘i('ntly in both, and was the 
autln^r of a Cato Christianiis Much was don(‘ 
bv Quick ((j/r) in drawing attention to th(‘ 
onginal and suggestive works of the piactical 
schoolmaster who ruled over the two greatest 
London schools of his day 
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MULLANY, PATRICK JOHN (BROTHER 
AZ ARIAS) (1847-1 893) — Educator of the order 
oi Uhnstian Brothers He was educated in 
the colleges of his order in America and sub- 
seciuently studied in England and France 
He was president of Rock Hill College (1879- 
1886) and professor in De La Salle Institute 
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in New York (1<S89-1898) H(‘ was onv of 

the founders of the Catholic Summer School 
at Plattsburgh, N Y , and wrote numerous 
papers on education and philosophy, as well 
as books on the philosophy of history, literature, 
and the relation of Aristotle to the Christian 
church. W 8 M 

MULTIPLICATION — In its piiniitive 
form, the operation of taking one number as 
many times as there are units in another, or 
of folding a number on itself many times, from 
fnidtus (many) and jdicare (to fold) The word 
IS related to the English manifold, and it a}>- 
pears in various languages with a similar kind 
of translation Thus it is found in the early 
printed books of Germany m the form of 
rnannigf alien and vervielfachen, as well as 
M e hr ling 

The idea of leading ” a number into this 
mamfoldedness is seen in such Latin expressions 
as this from Jordanus (1496 edition of his 
arithmetic) ‘‘ 8i aliquis numerus duca- 
tur ” Chchtoveus (1503 edition) says Mul- 
tiphcare, est ex diictu vnius numeri in alterum 
producere,” and siimlar expressions aie found 
in most Latin works This is tlie origin of our 
eommon expression in algebra, a into b ” 

The definition of multiplication lias always 
given trouble on account of the continual 
broadening of the idea. As soon as a frac- 
tional multiplier apiiears the piimitiye defim- 
tion ceases to be valid For example, we do 
not look out of a window half of a time, and 
hence the expression 2-^ times 4 ” is mean- 
ingless unless we extend the significance of 
multiplication and of the word “ times ” This 
has been done, and no one objects to saying 

2^ times 4 at present, although many 
would still object to saying “ I tunes 4,” which 
would be quite as justifiable if it were not that 
we have as short expression, and om* that is 
more exact, in ] of I ” There is no definition 
of multiplication that covers the cases needed 
in elementary and secondary classes, and that 
IS at the same time simple enough for children 
It is doubtful if there is any advantage in learn- 
ing a definition like the familiar one that mul- 
tiplication is the piocess of taking one number 
as many times as there are units in another '' 
The iinfiortant thing is that the term should be 
corn'ctly used, but that a definition covering the 
case of — 5V3X(-~SV--1) should be learned 
by beginners is not at all necessary One 
of the best of the elementary definitions is the 
one that states that multiplication is the pro- 
cess of finding a number that is derived fiom 
the multiplicand in the same way that the 
multiplier is derived from unity; but this is 
open to the objections of difficulty as well 
as uncertainty It is, however, one of the 
oldest of our definitions, appearing in the 
works of Maximus Planudes in the fourteenth 
century and iri many of the first pnnted text- 
books 


Of the feims ernployial, ‘‘ multiplicand ” 
comes from numeruH mu/trphcandus, ‘‘ Anglico 
ye noinbui the quych to be multiplied ” (as 
our earliest English manuscript on the subject 
translates it) It appears in this full form in 
most Latin arithmetics, but finally numerus 
was dropped, as in the writings of Licht (1500), 
Hus Wirt (1501), and Cirvello (1505), leaving 
only multiphcandus The word multiplier 
has had a varied career, appearing as multi- 
plicans, multi pi I color, rnoUtplicante, and mul- 
ti pliant, besides having various othei form ’ 
The word product is relatively model n 
as limited to multiplication It has as oftiui 
been applied to the result of addition, meaning 
simply the outcome of any operation In- 
stead of product, f actus has been used by good 
writers, and there is some reason for this usage 
in view of the word factor ” This brief 
historical sketch is introduced to suggest a 
doubt as to the necessity for the difficult 
technical terms now taught to cliildren The 
early wnters spoke of the number to lie multi- 
plied, which in Latin is numerus multi ph- 
candus, and there is no n^asoii whj^ we should 
not say number to be multiplied to-day, 
at least to primary children Neither is theie 
any reason why we should not use ‘‘answei 
or result ” for all of the operations In 
time it IS probable that some such simple 
terms will be evolved 

As to the operation itself, the history very 
long. Bhaskara {q v ) gives five jilans, and 



Pacioh (qv) gives eight One of these was 
known as the “ grating ” or '' quadrilateral ” 
plan, and is here shown from an Italian 
manuscript of about 1420 It was also 
known as the “ gelosia plan, because the 
Venetians called the gratings in front of 
their windows by this name, — whence 
the modern French jalousie for a kind of a 
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blind Out of all the plans that have boon .sancc limes lh(‘ Pytliagorean tabl(‘ {Minton 
suggested, only one remains in common use Pythaponca, Tnvola Pitagorica, Tabh dr Pytha- 
This was invented by the Florentine business gore) It first appears in print in an edition 
computers, and went by the name of the hen- of Boc'thms, although Boethius probably nevei 
cocolo method, because it represented the num- knew such a table, this being an interpolation 
bers arranged in little squares such as were of some later copyist The following illustra- 
found on a kind of cake {bericocolo) and used tion shows the table as it appeared in the first 
in Tuscany The Venetians more commonly edition 
called it by the name scachien (scachenoy and 
other variants) because th(‘ little scpiares 

resembled those on a chessboard It was * ■“ ^ ' 

long after the time of tlie hist punted books 
that the older methods were completelv aban- 
doned for this one. The object of this his- 
torical sketch is to suggest that it is (piit(‘ 
probable that we have not yet setthal upon 
the best method The introdu(;tion of decimal 
fractions (see Fractions) has made it often 
necessary to multiply to only a limited numlxu 
of decimal places, and the ordinary method 
carries the work farther than necessary It 
seems possible that we may soon be teaching in 
the schools some contracted process that will 
carry the result only as far as needed 

The multiplication table has had thiee gen- 
(‘ral forms Of these the column arrangement 
is the oldest, being found in the clay tablets 
of ancient Babylon, of the third millennium 
n c The column table was often very ex- 
tensive, lunrimg Uf) to factois in the hundreds. 

The products wer<‘ not memorized, but the Xonguubo. Xetragona. 

tables were used foi reference, and when a 

pioduct was found m this wav, the multipli- The third standard form of the multiplica- 
catioii was said to have been performed ‘‘ piu- tion table is the* triangular array, formed by 

(‘olouna ” (by the column). The following cutting the sipiare along the crossed diagonal 

art' parts of such a table taken liorii a FlorentiiK* in the pieceding illustration This was used by 

manuscript of about 1450 manv early writers of mercantile arithmetics 

The question of learning the 
multiplication table as such 
has agitated some teachers 
in every generation It is 
OIK' of the most patent facts 
in education that childii'n 
and adults are deficient in 
the combinations of numbers 
111 addition and multiplica- 
tion, and that, with all the 
time at the disjiosal of the 
schools these number facts 
should be more thoioughh 
known than at piesent The 
tendency of a generation ago 
to let the child acquin* these 
number facts as the need 
appealed, memorizing them 
as acquired, has happily been 
checked Unless the table is 
learned thoroughly, as such, 
not all of the combinations 
will receive the requisite at- 
tention It should be the 
subject of constant oral drill, 
A second form was used by the more scien- and if jiossible it should be placed where it 
tific writers It was the square array, and was can also be seen Besides the tabular drill 
commonly called in Medieval and Renais- there must be an equal amount of drill upon 
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the isolated combinatioiLs, 1 X 7, 9 X 6, and so 
on This learning of the table does not exclude 
the introduction of niotivt', nor does it in any 
way interfere with modiTii ideas as to how 
number facts should hrst be presented 

The explanation of the process offers few 
difficulties In general, it is well to give the 
full form of any operation first, followed at 
once, and befoie the jiiipil acquires his habits 
of work, by the form to be used in practice 
The explanations of the ordinary textbooks 
are generally quite sufficient for the puipose 
in view D E S 

See Checks on Computations 

MUMPS. — Mumps, more technically paro- 
titis, 01 parotiditis, is an acute, highly infec- 
tious, febrile disease, characterized by swelling 
of the parotid gland It breaks out in brief, 
but intense, epidemics, usually duiing cold and 
wet seasons Though few not rendeied im- 
mune by previous attacks escape infection, 
these epidemics bring little or no mortality 
It is rare in infancy and aftei middle age and 
commoner in males than in females 

The cause of mumps is ohscuie, though 
probably a microbe present in the saliva and 
disseminated by the breath The period of 
incubation is long, from two to three weeks, 
often nineteen days, and the disease runs its 
(jourse in about a fortmght more 

As a rule, premonitory symptoms are absent 
or very mild The onset is sudd(*n, with pain 
and stiffness at the back of the lower jaw, 
followed in a few days by the characteristic 
swelling of the region just under the lobe of 
the ear, and extending forward and downward 
to a degree depending on the seventy of tin* 
case A moderate fever lasts for four or fiv(‘ 
days The swelling reaches its height m from 
two to five days, is stationary for two days, 
then rapidly subsides The inflamed region 
is painful and very tender In some cases th(‘ 
skin may redden and even p(*el Speech is 
difficult and muffled Swallowing oi masti- 
cation is painful and the diet must b(‘ exclu- 
sively fluid The head is bent forward or 
toward the swollen side There mav b(‘ 
headache, earache, vomiting, and other svni})- 
toms of general ill health In mild cases there 
may be but little pain or swelling, but tliese 
cases are as infectious as the severe ones 

The most common (^implications are swell- 
ing and pain in the t(‘st(\s, mamnia% and ovari(‘s, 
winch may follow subsidence of the parotul 
inflammation, particularly in adolescents and 
adults In rare cases the inflammation is 
transferred to the brain and death may result 
from meningitis In any event, the patient, 
even in mild cases, should remain in bed until 
convalescence ensues The disease is self- 
limited and the treatment consists primarily 
in insuring free action of th(‘ bowels and pro- 
tection of the swelling from cold 

The penocl of infection extends from the 


app(‘arance of tlie swelling for some thre<‘ 
we(‘ks, or about two weeks after the fever sub- 
sid(‘s, though some authorities believe that 
infection is spread in school during the period 
of incubation (ffiildren suffering from mumps 
should he excluded from school for at least 
four w(‘eks after the swelling appears Opin- 
ion differs as to whethei other children living 
ill the same house should also be excluded 
In any event, it is rarely necessary to close 
the school as a precautionary measure. 

G.M.W 
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Bu(’K, a H Reference Handbook of the Medical 
Sciences, Vol VI, pp. 9-10. (New York, 1903 ) 

MUNICH — See Germany, Education in, 
Industrial Education 

MUNICH, ROYAL BAVARIAN LUDWIG- 
MAXIMILIAN UNIVERSITY OF, GER- 
MANY — The history of the jiresent uni- 
versitv at Munich dates buck to I he foundation 
of a university at Ingolstadt liy Papal Pull 
obtained by Duke Louis the Rich in 1459 
The opening, however, w^as delayed and took 
place in 1472, with faculties of theolog^, law, 
medicine, and arts Th(‘ univeisity was 
modeled on the University of Vienna Ingol- 
stadt played a jirominiait ])art in the Renais- 
sance peiiod an(l numbercai among its teachers 
(/cltes, Reuchhn, and Aventinus Duiing tlu* 
Keformation it became the rallying point ol 
(’atholicisrn, Dr Eck, Luthei’s opjionent, 
being tluui a member From the sixteiaith 
(1556) to th(‘ (Ughteenth century the univeisitv 
was und(‘r J(‘suit contiol in all its faculti(\s 
In 1772 the Jesuits wei(‘ lemoved fiom the 
university, and the theological faculty was 
])la(*(‘(l undei the Benedict in(‘s Undei direc- 
torship of J A Ickstatt in the middle ol the 
eight(‘(‘nth c(‘nturv much ])i ogress was made 
In 1799 a Kamerdl-l fistitut was established, 
which developed into a faculty of jrolitical 
science and economics, and for a time included 
also technologv, agriculture, and foK'stry In 
ISOO th(‘ iinn('rsit\ was inov(‘d to Landshut, 
and receiv(‘d th(‘ present title in 1S()2 Th(‘ 
transference to Munich took plac(‘ in 1826, 
much to th(^ advantage of the univ(‘isity, which 
was now jiiactically amalgamated with th(‘ 
Academy of Science The loyal family wei(‘ 
strong su})i)ort(TS of the institution New' 
buildings weiT pi’ovided in 1840, and a hostel 
(Maximihaneum) was established by Maxi- 
milian IT In 1868 a Technischc Hochschulc 
was established in Munich, and agriculture 
and to some extent forc'stry were provided for 
in separate institutions Courses have been 
increased, the collections have been augmented, 
and institut(‘s and seminars have been added 
The following faculties arc maintained the- 
ology ((Catholic), law, political science, medi- 
cine; and philosophy (section foi philosophy, 
philology, and history, and s(‘ction for unit he* 
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matirs and science) The (‘niolliiient in the 
wint(*r sernest(‘] of 1910-11)1 1 was 6905 matricu- 
lated students and 691 auditors, and in the 
winter of 1911-1912, 7579 
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MUNICIPAL COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES - England - ^ As education became 
a function of the state, the t(‘ndency was to put 
th(‘ i(‘s])onsil)ili1 V foi (‘honentai V (‘ducation 
upon tli(‘ local communities Giadually that 
i(\sponsibilitv has been (‘\tend(‘<l to the ])ost- 
ehoiKOitaiy giadi's And of lal(‘ tlnoc* has been 
manifest a disposition on th(‘ pait of g,i(‘at 
Clip's to pioyide the means of highei education 
ralh(‘r than to wait for priyat(‘ initiatiye and 
tlp' spoiadic jihilanthropy of ])('rsonal gi'iieios- 
ity Th(‘ municipal colleges of England and 
th(‘ Uniti'd iStates aie expiessiv(‘ of this high 
pill pose It must not Ix' understood, howeyer, 
in speaking of municipal colleges in England, 
that th(‘y are established or maintained by 
tdi(‘ municipal authontp's In all cases these 
umycTsities and uniyeisity colh'ges have been 
(‘stablislp'd by piiyate b('neta(‘tions and are 
still mamtaiiP'd laigi'ly by piivati' (‘ndowinent 
It is only siiPH' the bi'ginmng of tlu' present 
c(‘ntuiy that the inumcijialitp's haye beem con- 
tnbuting giadually imire and inoie to the 
maintenance of the institutions in then midst 
Fuithei, they take an actiye pait by maintain- 
ing scholai ships and prizes in the universities, 
and also have repiesentatives on then govcin- 
ing bodp‘s The institutions are also civic in 
the sense that their success is more and inoie 
coming to be a matter of local piide, and many 
of the benefactions ai(‘ inspired by civic spiiit 
as much as by the desire to ])iomote education. 
Th(' local universities, chaitered within th(‘ 
last few years, are Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, 
Liverjiool, London (reorganized), Manchestcu, 
and Sheffield {qq v ) There ai'e also a number 
of university colleges, which, however, do not 
grant degrees Nottingham, Reading, South- 
ampton [qq V ) To these must be added the 
constituent bodies which make up the Univer- 
sity of Wales {qv), and the new University of 
Belfast {qv), and the colleges of the National 
University of Ireland {qv), all of which have 
strong local affiliations These civic institu- 
tions had their origin in an endeavor “to r-aise 
the intellectual level of th(‘ town “ in which 
thev^ w(‘re placed But situated, as they are, 
111 th(‘ c('nter of England’s comrnei’cial and 


industrial life, and confronted by an intense 
desire of their students for greater efficiency 
in these activuties, they immediately widened 
their scope of work and became strongly 
technological The governinent commission, 
in its report of 1907, complains that it “ cannot 
distinguish between the university and the 
technical work ” 

Organization — TIp' univeisities and col- 
leges are oi*ganiz(‘d into faculties; e g at the 
Universitv" of Manchester there are the follow- 
ing faculties aits, science, law, music, com- 
merce, theology, technology, and medicine, 
and a department of (‘ducation In each 
faculty ordinary ami honors degrees {q v ) are 
given at the end of a course of three years 
(exc(‘pt in medicine) While there is a S 3 ^stem 
of election for the oidinary degree course, the 
subjects are taken in closely allied groups 
Each of the universities has the power to 
inspect and examine schools on request The 
northern universities, Manchestei, Leeds, 
Liv'erpool, and Sheffield, have combined to 
form a Joint Matriculation Boaid, which holds 
a combined enti'ance examination foi the uni- 
y(‘rsities and also inspects and examines schools, 
granting school certificates on the results The 
universities are also represented, as a rule, 
on the governing bodies of local secondary 
schools ami local education committees 

Relation to the Conun u nit g — These insti- 
tutions justify their name, civic uniVTrsities, 
because each makes a special effort to meet 
the economic problems of its city In Shef- 
field, foi example, the cutleiy center of England, 
the local umvcisity has an excellent “ School 
of Metallurgy ’’ ‘'No laboratory is better 
e(|uipj)ed than this The manufacture of 
crucil)le, Siemens, and Bessemer steel is carried 
on, on a commercial scale ’’ Leeds is England’s 
textile center Thr^ civic university of that 
city has a school of “Textile Industries” 
and another of “ Dyeing and Color Chem- 
istry ” In Birmingham mining is promi- 
nent, and in Manchester “ much research 
work has been done in chemistry and physics 
and their application to the Cotton City’s 
industries ’’ Industiial England is looking to 
tlu'se CIVIC universities as agents in promot- 
ing hei economic efficiency oi supremacy 

No apirlicant is admitted to these schools 
unless he can meet the standards of general 
culture These requisite's allow a certain 

amount of eh'ction according to a student’s 
previous training Thus at Manchester Eng- 
lish language or literature, English history, and 
mathematics are compulsory, while a choice 
of three other subjects (including a foreign 
language) out ol nine is allowed But there 
are no pi'erequisites according to the future 
work of the students, with the possible ex- 
c(‘})tion of medicine An applicant for a cer- 
tificati' in anv branch is not rerpiiied to meet 
th(' same high level of preparation as the 
young man who seeks a degree 
;29 
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Financial Support — The sources of income 
of these universities can be grouped under the 
following heads — 

(1) Endowment fund (2) Piivate dona- 
tions to the general fund (3) Private 
donations for spiecifie (‘luh'avois Money is 
frequently given for a library, a special school, 
a new depaiinient, special research, new 
courses to train for efficiency in some industry 
Th(‘ Clothwoikeis’ (Jornpanv of London gave 
the University of Le(‘ds£40()0 a yeai , revocable 
at pleasure Tins donation was made peima- 
nent upon the (‘stablishmeni of the “ l)e})ait- 
ment of C3othworkers ” Such donations are 
typical of a largi' numbei (4) Student f(‘es 
Though the fees are reasonable, an attempt 
is in process to reduce them further and make 
them uniform (5) National government sub- 
sidy allotted annually A n^gular commission 
on “ Grants in Aid to University Colleges 
decuh'd upon a proportional allotment to 
each institution Th(‘se subsidies are usually 
divided among the univeisities in pro]>ortion 
to the fund thal each can raise fiom all other 
sources (6) The municipal grant The mu- 
nicipality or the county within whose limits 
the university is situated makes an annual 
grant In many instances the income from 
the municipal tieasurv is insignihcant in com- 
parison to the othei sources 

Students — These universities are coeduca- 
tional Sessions are held at night as well as 
during the day, those in the industries are 
Ihus enabled to take the technical courses 
In no universities, however, do evening courses 
count toward a degree Many of tfiese stu- 
dents come from distant cities and foreign 
countries to avail themselves of the specialties 
of the different universities No better index 
of the need of the work of these universities 
need be offered than their growing popularity 
Then influence is shown m the following table ~ 


many decades supported institutions known 
as ‘'city colleges,” but the two most notable 
examples are the University of Cincinnati 
((/ V ) and the College of the City of New York. 
The former, made possible by a large private 
gift, IS a consolidation of an original college 
and neighboring schools of medicine, law, 
engineering, dentistry, and education Its 
student body of 753 college students and 709 
piofessional students, its teaching staff of over 
200, and its manifold activities are supported 
by the original endowment just referred to and 
in pait by city contributions 

The purest type of a municipal college is th(‘ 
College of the City of New York. (See Np:w 
York, College of the City of ) It is 
governed by trustees appointed by the city, 
and receives graduates of the city high schools 
upon certihcate It is a municipal college' 
in the truest sense of the term, for it is sup- 
ported solely by the city; its unexcelled physi- 
cal ('quipment, costing $5,000,000, was paid 
for by the city, it is open only to residents of 
the city who meet the entrance requirements, 
and to them without fees In its development 
it IS looking toward fitting young men for 
highest service to the city 

Germany — While municipal universities as 
such have not been established in Germany, 
there is a tendency for the universities situated 
in the large towns to flourish in point of num- 
bers at the expense of the small universities 
This IS further drawing attention to the fact 
that the largest and wealthiest centers of popu- 
lation are not provided with facilities for higher 
education A new era has been inauguiated 
in this field by the establishment of a uni- 
versity in Fiankfort-a-M (qv), in which 
jirivate munificence and the civic authorities 
had a large shaie It is very probable that 
before long a similar institution will be estab- 
lished at Hamburg J H F 



Teaching 

Staff 

Dat Students 

University Colloge, Lon- 
don . . . 

134 

1350 

Bristol Univorsitv . . 

123 

700 

Manrhoster University , 

242 

1557 

Leeds University . . . 

152 

901 

Liveriiool University . . 

219 

107S 

Birmingham University . 

14S 

1017 

Sheffi(*ld UniviTsity 

150 

HH5 
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United States — In the United States such 
civic institutions are in a stricter sense munici- 
pal colleges Every Western state maintains 
its university, which is, not only in its purposed 
service, but also in its support, public, and 
many other states contribute largely toward 
Ihe suppoit of such institutions But beyond 
this, citu's have made jirovision of like char- 
'ict(‘i Gliaih'ston and Baltimore have for 


MUNICIPALITY — See City Schools; 
City School Administration. 

MUNSTER, WESTFALISCHE WIL- 
HELM S-UNIVERSITY OF, GERMANY — 

The present university, although one of the 
most lecent of German foundations, has his- 
torical continuity with the Gymnasium Pau- 
linum conducted by the Jesuits at Munster 
in 1588 Efforts were made to establish a 
university early in the seventeenth century, 
and although privileges were obtained from 
the Pope in 1629 and the Emperor in 1631, 
nothing more was done. In the next century, 
however, through the untiring energy of Elec- 
toral Prince von Furstenberg, a Papal Bull 
and the Emperor’s consent were obtained in 
1773 for the erection of the university. But 
the endowments were so poor that the opening 
with faculties of theology (Catholic), law, and 
])hilosophv wns delayed until 1780 Chairs in 
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medicine were a(ld(‘cl gradually The numer- 
ous wars of the period, however, W(‘re a check 
on progress. Hopes foi the future were en- 
tertained under Prussian rule, but they came 
to nothing^ since the government decided to 
found a university at Bonn in 1808, and to close 
the faculties of law and medicine at Munster, 
leaving to it only theologv and law and the 
title of Akadernifiche Lehramtalt. The work 
of the institution was thus confined to training 
Catholic theologians and the few candidates 
for the higher teaching profession In 1843 
tlie title of Royal Theological and Plulosophi- 
cal Academy was granted, with university 
privileges. New chairs were added from time 
to time after 1858 Aftei 1875 a fuither 
development took place; new chairs were 
created, seminars were added, an auditnnum 
and chemistry laboratory were erected, and 
an archaeological museum, botanical institute, 
geographical equipment, and a museum of 
medical and modern art In 1900 the Prov- 
ince of Westphalia and the city of Munster 
raised funds for the local institution, and in 
1902 a faculty of law and political science was 
established and university privileges weie 
granted In 1907 the title Westfahsche Wil- 
helms-Universitat was adojited A faculty 
of medicine has not vet been established, but 
five semesters toward a complete medical 
course can be completed at the university 
The following faculties are now in existence 
('atholic theology, law and political science, 
philosophy (philology-history, mat hematics- 
science, and pharmacy) The enrollment m 
the winter semester of 1911-1912 was 2314 
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MURMELLIUS, JOHANNES (1480- 
1517) — A Dutch scholar and schoolman, was 
born in Roerrnond, Holland, and educated 
at the schools of Deventer, where he became 
a pupil of the famous humanist llegius 
From 1498 to 1513 he lived at Munster, 
Westphalia, where (1509) he was appoint (*d 
rector of a Latin School In 1510 he took 
a similar position in Olkmai, Holland He 
was the author of many widely used text- 
books, such as the Pappa pucrorum, a begin- 
ners' book m Latin, also an anthology of Latin 
poets, and a textbook on versification With 
Reuchlin (q^ t; ) he took part in the fight against 
the enemies of humanism His life has been 
written by Reichling (Freiburg, 1880), who also 
published a selection of his Latin poems with 
a German translation F M 
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Freundobn, J Des Johannes Murynelhus phdag<f‘ 
gische Schnftcn In Sammlung der bedeutendsUn 
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born, 1H94 ) 

MURRAY, DAVID (1830-1905) — Educa- 
tor Graduating from Union Uollege in 1852, 
s(M-ved as mstructoj in Albany Academy (1852- 
1857) and principal of that institution 0857- 
1863), and prof(‘SHOi in Rutgers College 0^fi»G 
1873) From 1873 to 1879 he was adviser to 
the Minister of Public Education in Japan, and 
from 1880 to 1889 was secrctaiv of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York He was the authoi of 
Land Surveying (1869), Japanese J^Jducation 
(1876), and Ilistorij of Education in New Jei- 
sey (1899) W 8 M 

MURRAY, LINDLEY (1745-1826) — 
Author of Murray’s grammars, ri'adeis, and 
spellers He was educated m the schools ol 
the Society of Friends, and taught ior a shoit 
time in a boarding school at Burlington, N J , 
and later at Holdgate, neai York, England 
His English Grammar was published in 1795, 
his English Reader in 1779, and his Spelling 
Book m 1804 All these textbooks jiassed 
through many editions, with numerous se- 
quels ” and abridgments His Autohiographif 
was published by Elizabeth Frank after his 
death W S M. 

See Grammar; Latin Grammar 

MURPHY, JOHN J (1844-1892) — 
Jesuit educator He was graduated at Carlow 
College, Ireland, in 1862, and came to the 
United States and loined the Society of Jesus 
four years latei He was instructor and pio- 
lessor 111 seveial Aim'rican Jesuit colleges, and 
was piesident of 8t Francis Xaviei College 
(1885-1888) He wrote several ])hilosophical 
papers W S M 

MUSCLE READING — See Mind Read- 
ing 

MUSCLES, FUNDAMENTAL AND AC- 
CESSORY — In the course of animal evolu- 
tion. the small fine muscles of the bod}^ hav(' 
graauallv been evolved by ddferentiation 
within the stiuctuie of th(‘ huger muscles 
Thus, the muscles which control the lips of 
the human mouth hav(‘ been (‘volved out of a 
relatively simple gross muscle, which in the 
lower forms of animal life controls the mouth 
opening The muscles of the hand have be- 
come gradually differentiated from the gross 
muscles controlling the forward extremity of 
the lower animals This fact of animal evolu- 
tion has been cited by students of education 
as ground for the general principle that the 
child’s muscular training should follow the 
same genetic order The grosser muscles 
should be first brought into action, the finei 
muscles should be reserved to a later period 
U 
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of education This statement with regard to 
muscular training has sometimes been put in 
a form which accent uates further the signifi- 
cance of the difference lietween fundamental 
and accessory muscles It has sometimes 
been said that the hner muscles are immature 
at the beginning of individual life and unable 
to perloim any work Such a statement as 
this last overlooks the fact that even the 
I datively undeveloped movements of eailiei 
infancv involve the contraction of the finer 
muscles Thus the closing of tlie hst as it 
appi'ars in (‘very normal infant involv(‘s the 
cont? action of all the finer muscles of the hand 
as w(‘ll as of the grosser muscles The con- 
ti action of the vocal cords in like fashion 
involves some of the most delicate musc^les 
of the bodv The rolling of the eyes depends 
upon the (Contraction of the hue musch's of the 
cy(‘ 

In the early stagers, how(‘vei, tlu^se fine 
muscles are not capabh* of acting in such a way 
as to produce complex or highly differentiated 
(‘ooidinations Thus it is quite impossible 
to move one of the hngers at this early stage 
in a diiection diffc'rent fiom the gcncial move- 
ment which IS being made by all of the hngers 
of th(‘ hand While the fine muscles are thus 
(capabh* of (contraction, they are not cajiable 
of liighly differentiated movements The chs- 
tiriction should be made, therefore, not between 
the small muscles and the lai’ge muscles, but 
b(‘tweeii the fine differentiated coordinations 
and the grosser coordinations The develop- 
ment of the fine differentiated coor-diiiations 
IS undoubtedly slow and requires sensory and 
motor control of a very highly organized type. 

C H J 

Sec (Coordinations 

MUSCULAR SENSE — The organs of move- 
ment, especially the joints and muscles, are 
jirovided with sensory nerve fibers which send to 
the central nervous system sensory curnmts 
whenever the limbs or other muscular organs 
of the body are moved The significance of 
motor processes for m(‘rital development has 
long been recognized in psychological writing 
The muscle sensations have been descrilx'd by 
such wnter-s as Bain and AVundt as avenues 
through which bodily movements contribute to 
mental development C H J 
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MUSEE PEDAGOGIQUE — See France, 
Education in; Museums, Educational. 

MUSEUMS, EDUCATIONAL — The (du- 
cational museum mav be defined as an insti- 
tution to conserve and display collections 
which have an illustrative, comparative, or criti- 


cal irdation to the schools and to school work, 
oi which are concerned with education as a 
pi()f(‘ssion, a science, or a social institution. 
The mention of a confusion in the use of the 
term ‘‘ educational museum will make its 
proper significance more clear Museums lo- 
cated in a school or organized as an adjunct 
to a syst(‘m of schools, and aiming to aid school 
instiuction directly and immediately, are somc- 
tiriK's called ‘‘ educational museums ” Their 
contents are n'lated to education, buu since 
their c()ll(‘ctions are designed as a supplemen- 
tary agency in instruction, they may better 
be (tailed school museums ’’ They can be 
sharply distinguished fiom the ‘‘educational 
museum ’’ the school museum is itself didac- 
tic, it exists for the pupil directly, it includes 
only th(‘ means of teaching, that is, the appara- 
tus, appliances, and materials of teaching 
brought together for use in actual instruction 
Distmgiushed from the school museum is the 
type of museum which is related to education 
as an institution, a profession, or a science, 
rather than to actual t('aching, which exists 
not for the pupil, but for the teacher, the person 
inteiest(‘d in school administration, the student 
of education, and the general public, the col- 
lections of which illustrate not only the means 
and appliances of education (and these not 
to be used in t(‘aching, but to be studied and 
considered foi themselves), but in addition, it 
may be, the methods of education, its results, 
its organization and administration. 

The function of the educational museum may 
also be defined by comparison with the educa- 
tional library, the educational laboratory, the 
model school, and the school exhibit and ex- 
hibition The educational library contains 
all printed material relating to education, the 
educational museum contains all objective 
collections, the museum, however, includes 
all printed material more properly treated as 
exhibits for inspection or as gross data for 
elaboration, than as books for circulation, 
namely, collections of school textbooks, teach- 
ing manuals, archives of school catalogues 
and reports, and perhaps bulky illustrated 
works, as on school architecture The educa- 
tional laboratory undertakes investigations 
in education, and gathers books and objective 
collections as demanded by these investiga- 
tions; it has no function of public visitation, 
as the museum, or of circulation of its resources, 
as the library, its activities are centered in 
Its scientific studies The model school or 
practice school of an institution for training 
teachers might be called a dynamic museum 
of education By the school exhibit is ordi- 
narily signified a temporary display of the 
results of pupils’ work, together with the 
school building and its equipment, usually 
opened to the public for one or more days at 
the end of the school year The school ex- 
hibition or exposition is a centralized display 
of such exhibits, chiefly including samples of 
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pupils’ work, brought together for a eitv or educational seetioiih of iiitei national (‘\j)osi- 

larger district for a longer or a shorter time, tions A suivev of the educational inuseiums 

organized, it may be, independently oi in of the world is the basis for the following state- 

connection with some industrial exposition ment of their usual collections and activities 

Such educational expositions often includi' Such exhibits may be organized according 
manufacturers’ exhibits of teaching appliances, to (1) the progiessive stages of school work, 

school furniture, textbooks, and other materials the landergaiten, the elementary giades in 

In so far as these exhibitions bring together turn, and higher education, or (2) the sub- 

displays which have been prepared dismtci- jects of instruction, as geography, history, 
estedly, so far they do temporarily pait of industrial arts, or what not Both schemes 
what educational museums do peimanently of classification have been followed, each has 
In so far as manufacturers’ exhibits enter on its obvious advantage's These materials of 
a competitive basis, the exposition is ol a instruction, including textbooks as well as 
different genus from that of the ('ducational ‘‘ aids,” appliances, illustrations, material, and 
museum (See Expositions, International, teaching equipment of all sorts, the teacher’s 
AND Education, Exhibitions, School ) tools in short, form the item of hrst importance 

There have been seventv-hve or more edu- in a dynamic museum, one^ that seeks to im- 

cational museums piojected in some twenty- prove teaching It is significant that in the 

liv(‘ different countries since 1850 Eredit statutes of sixty-seven museums, assistance 

foi the hrst one is due to Egeiton Ryerson, to teachers is mentioned by forty-two as their 
Provincial Supenntimdent of Education for first aim, and the collection and exhibit of 
Ontario, Canada, who m 1845 was grant(‘d teaching appliances by fifty-seven as their most 
flOO to purchase sanqiles of school models, important work The collection of teach- 
copies of which he had sec'u in Amencan schools ing appliances is made vital by the effort to 
and which he thought Canadian manufactuieis secure new and improved types as soon as 
might duplicate The collection of school thev come upon the market, and by prom])t 
aids became part of the Canadian Museum, (;nticisms in the educational press, while in 
opened at Toronto in 185G, and afterward a few cases museums haAT sent out traveling 
known as the Educational Museum, until exhibits of new appliances that teachers may 
1897, when the iiaim' Provincial Museum was sei* the latest and best 

assumed At about the lattei date the last With emphasis upon new and improvi'd 
purely educational exhibits weie retiied from appliances, one in five museums at least plans 

the museum The educational collections at to include foreign exhibits, thus looking to 

Toronto realized ceitain important results that international exchange of ideas so im- 

they distinctly imjiroved the teaching equip- portant to educational jirogress Some stiik- 
ment of the schools of the jirovince both t hrough ing instances of this international movement 
force of example and bv tlie diiect agenev of in educational ideas aie afforded by the To- 
the government in selling to the schools diqili- lonto, Tokyo, and South American museums 
cates of the exhibits shown, they led, within It might b(‘ urg(‘d that these musemms all aided 
ten years, to Canadian manufacture of teacli- in the im])rov('inent of education in new coun- 
ing materials, school desks, and other recjui- tries, the Fumch and German museums, how- 
sites, so that the depositoiy and sales bureau ever, show that the educational museum has 
of the government could later be dispensed still a function for jirogress even in ad\anced 
with, they influenced American schools through countries 

the visits of various American teachers, es- The next most common exhibits are tliose 
pecially through the stimulus given to Prin- of the school building and its furnishings Tin* 
cipal Sheldon (qv) of the Oswego Normal comparative study of architecture, or, to men- 
School, who inspected the Toronto collections tion a more limited topic, the school desk, 
about 1860 and as a consequence initiated the could be facilitated by the aid of the educa- 
“ Osw(‘g() movement” (qv) in American tional museum, and eithei topn* is worthy 
education of research The school building itself forms 

Though the idea of a museum of education a division in most educational museums, 
is claimed for the French school ins])ectoi, illustrated by architects’ drawings and blue 
Jullien, who wrote about 1817, the Crystal prints of floor ])lans, elevations, and their 
Palace Exhibition in London in 1851 assuredly details Such exhibits make ])ossible a com- 
45 ave tin* stimulus to the first, two Eur’opean jrarative study of the school plant, and may 
educational museums, — the Ckdlcction of extend the adoption of good architecture 
Teaching Appliances of th(‘ Royal Bureau Such collections furnish the necessarw founda- 
of Commerce and Industrw for Wurttembc'rg, tion to tr'eatises upon school architecture, 
organized at Stuttgart in 1851 and still forming which ought to be more than compilations 
a section of the National Industrial Museum of pictui'es, and should offer wise criticism 
in that city, and the Educational Section of the based on wide comparisons 
South Kensington Museum, London, 1857- Other exhibits mentioned in the plans of 
1888 Indeed, a large proportion of educa- different museums are the following those 
tional museums owe their beginnings to the illusti’ating school organization as record blanks 
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iiud reports, samples of pupils’ work, to illus- stances, educational museums devoted eii- 
trate the results of instruction, historical tirely to a liimted field have been proposed 
exhibits — a feature in one in four of the as, the projected museum of Froebel memorials 
museums, an educational library, an histoiical at Phsenach; the museum of industrial educa- 
hbrary, archives of school reports, collections tion at Frankfort (1900-1902); and that of 
of textbooks, of children’s literature, and of deaf-mute education at Leipzig 
school and other pictures Two or thiee of The educational bbrary is the natural ad- 
these items merit an extended notiC(‘ junct to the museum There is some sort, of 

Exhibits of children’s work, the immediate book collection with practically every museum, 
material results of the teaching process, have The Pans and the Berlin city museums have 
Jiad small place, usually, in educational each a large library ; and others have frequently 
museums They have always been a lai’ge 5000 or more volumes. These libraries corn- 
feat ui‘e of temporal y educational exhibitions prise books on education, textbooks, teachers’ 
Usually regarded as of ephemeral value, these manuals, and the archives of school reports, 
exhibits have in a few instamjes, notably the regulations, programs, and like invaluable 
Pans museum, been created into peimaiient documentary records The possibilities of the 
displays Their utility resides in the ])ossibil- last-named item are indicated by the collec- 
ity which they afford of conqiaiisons of prog- tion of several thousand serial catalogues and 
ress in the schools; to be leliablo for this reports, annually augmented, on fde in the 
])urpose, they must be oiigmally compiled Educational Library of New York State 
with accuracy and under known conditions. Special book collections are found with certain 
Limited in amount, and organized in albums, museums: catalogues and books relating to 
such exhibits of children’s regular school work, teaching appliances, children’s hooks, in 
or perhaps of the results of tests and examina- many cases, reading rooms with educalional 
tions, might become educational records of great journals on file (See Librauies, Educa- 
value TlONAL ) 

Historical exhibits of various kinds have Anothei view of the educational n>useum as 
b(‘eu made Some of these are memoiials an institution nuiv be secured by observing 
of educators, as the collection in the Deutsc/ics its activities. Over half the museums loan 
Schul muse urn in Berlin, and tlu‘ collection of out exhibits, in a few eases directly into the 
physics appaiatus made and used by Professor schools, in other cases to teachers and school 
Schaeffer at Jena, and now maintained there officials for inspection and study The St 
as a memorial to him Most striking of all Petersburg museum made' a sinking exhibit 
are the Pestalozzi memorials at Zurich and the at the (’entennial Exhibition in Philadelphia 
(’omenius collection at Prague, whih* the gi’eat in 1870, the Rostock museum sends parcels 
educational library at Leipzig, the Padago- of new teaching appliances over four different 
qn^vhcH Zentral {Cornemus-huftinig), although circuits, to forty-four different places of exhibit, 
not a museum prirnaiilv, is in itself a memorial and the Copenhagen museum has circulated 
of tlii.s tvpe Verv suggestive as a typt‘ of exhibits and arranged accompanying lectures 
possible historical exhibit is the Jlambui’g on school architecture, hvgicne, etc Lantern 
School-History C'ollection, which by means of slides are loaned for purposes of instruction by 
prints, photographs, jmpils’ books, t(*xt books, several museums The loan of books from the 
old school reports, and the like represents the libraries is common Temporary exhibitions 
development of local education Anv com- are held by three fourths of the museums, and 
munity might in a similar simple wav preserve on such subjects as children’s literoture, 
within its main school building such memorials history of schools or of education, pictures 
of its own educational history Another tvpe and school decoration, manufacturers’ loan 
of historical exhibit is that illustiating the exhibits of teaching appliances in special sub- 
development of particular school subjects, as jects as geography and di awing, exhibit of 
the Breslau museum displav illustrating the pupils’ work in manual training and other 
(‘volution of charts and other appliances for subjects The Paris museum has a section 
leligious education and for the teaching of for publishers’ loans in each of its departments; 
mathematics In this category, too, belong the Amsterdam museum has definite regula- 
the unique historical collecH-ions of manuscripts tions governing manufacturers’ loans, the Rio 
and textbooks of arithmetic, grammar, readers de Janeiro museum has as one feature an 
beginning with hornbooks, penmanship, and annual exhibit of pupils’ work The number 
otlu'r school subjects, in the private library of visitors is another measure of a museum’s 
of (leorge A Plimpton, Esq , of New York usefulness, the mean ” attendance for forty 

Special collections are features of some museums was from 1000 to 1500 per annum 
museums sometimes collections of local Especially significant are visits by teachers 
natural historv or industry, often exhibits and pupil teachers preparing for examinations, 
of school art and schoolroom decoration, and by members of seminar classes, as is 
school hygiene, pictorial collections, or teach- common in the CJerman museums, 
ing materials for individual subjects, as re- Publications of some form other than 
ligion, arithmetic, or drawing. In a few in- catalogues are issued by many museums 
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(a) a periodical, in «omc cases a s(*parat(‘ ])ap(‘r 
or perhaps a supplement or pa^c in an educa- 
tional journal which reports accessions, ex- 
hibitions, criticisms, etc , (b) inonoj^raph 

studies giving historical material or th(‘ results 
of investigations have been issued l)\ six 
museums at least; (c) school mateiials, whcdhei 
books, new types of teaching appliances, oi 
even, in one case, a school desk, have been 
brought out by certain museums in the effort 
to improve teaching equipment The fuinisli- 
iiig of information has been stated as the broad 
aim of these museums, and manv seivc' as 
veritable bureaus of educational information 
for the territory they reach 

Finally, instruction for self-improvement, 
lecture courses, and even laboratory courses 
111 natural science have been provided by some 
museums for teachers and pupil teachers, 
emphasizing that the museums exist, for the 
teacher, and especially for tlie teacher in 
training Significant to this same end is 
the tendency of educational museums to ally 
themselves with institutions for tr*aining 
teachers the Toronto museum was connected 
with a normal school, the Tokyo museum has 
been annexed to the higher normal school, 
the director of the Pans museum has lecentlv 
suggested affiliation with the Univer'sitv ol 
Pans and the normal schools, in the university 
schools of education there has been a sentiment 
in favor of the organization of collections 
which mav stand to educational research as 
do the natural history collections and his- 
torical archives to scienlific and historical 
study Herein, perhaps, lies the most irromis- 
ing function of the educational museum 

List of Educational Museums The names are 
arranged by countries in alphabetic or dm 
The first date indicates the year of opcming , 
the second date, if given, the year of closing 

Argmhne Republic — 1 Buenos Avres Bibhoteio y 
Muhco pedagdgicos, 1888 

Austria-Hungary — 2 AKnim Hrvatnki Skotski Mu- 
zej, mOl 3 Bozen. Sttindigi L< hrniittrlaus- 
'^t^tluug^ 1889 4 Budapest ()i szdgos Tanszer- 

muspurn, 1877. 5 (Iraz Pvimnnenie Ldir- 

luittetausstellung, 1882 (> IniiHlmuk Sttin/Jige 

Lihrnnttelausstellung, 1888 7 T-.ail)aeh Sdiuf- 

viusemn und Bttindige Lefirm iftelnusHtdlun^, 1S98 
8 I*iagup Stdld skoltn vystara d Praze, 1890 
tl Vienna Permanenic Lehrmittelausstellung d<t 
Stadt Wien, 1872-1892 10 Yieiina ihttr- 

reichitfches Schalniaseum, 11 Vieniin Pii- 

vianente Lehrmittelausstellung der Gesellschaft Lehr- 
mittelzentrale, 1905 

Belgium — 12. Brussels Mus^e scolune National, 1880 
Brazil — 1.3 Rio de .Janeiro Museii escolai nncionul, 
188.3 

Bulgaria — 14 Sofia. Ucihsten Muzej, lOO.'i 
Canada — 15 Toronto Edueational MuHeuin, 1845- 
1881 , now Provincial Museum 
Chile — 16 Santiago Mmeo dt Edmacidn Xai tonal, 
1911 

Denmark — 17 Copenhagen Dansk Skolewuseurn, 
1887 

France — 18 Chartres Educational Museum ami 
Library 19 Paris Music pidagngiqut, 1879 
Otrmany — 20 Augsburg Die Schwtibische per- 
manenie BchuUa\itiellunQ in Augsburg, 1881. 21. 
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Bamberg l)n Pu menu ntt Lt In nntti bm'-^dellnng 
in Bamfurg, IVIO 22 BitIui /)ms Diuf^do 
Schulmusiuni in Berlin, 1870 2.3 Berlin Du'^. 

Btddtisdn Sdiul museum in Bn I in, 1877 21 

Bremen />r/s Si hulmusi um dt ^ Bremi'^dun Lfhi- 
inurtiin, 1902 25 Bresljni Das dtidti'^dn 

Sdiulniu'<i unt in Bnduit, 1891. 2() ( Vilogm' 

Dn dtidtisdu hdinnittdsnmmlunn in Coin a Ph , 
1901 27 Don,‘uiw oi t li Dn Peinioinnti Jiht- 

nnitelausstellung des (''usnani unis in Donnuworth, 
1870 1884 28 Dnnzig Dn Danziger Ldirnnt- 

tdsammlung, 1904 29 Die^den Das Inimal 

kundlidn Sdtulniuyeintt in Diesdin, 1905 30 

Dn'sdeii J)a\ Sdniltnuseum dis Sflchstsehcn 
Ldnerveii ins m Dtisdin, 1904 .31 Eisenaeli 

Das Froibd Musium ' piojei t<‘(l) .32 Frank- 

fort Das Fraiikfurtii Gi wti best h aim usiiun, 
1900-1902 .3.3 Cleiwitz Or/v Obt'rschlesisdn 

Schulrnuseum in Glenritz, 1905 .34 Cotha J)as 

Golhaische St hulmuseiim , 1889 .35 Hamburg 

Die Hamburgn Lthnniiltlnusstellung, 1897 

3(» Hamburg Dn Sdtulgt sthidilluht Sanunlung 
d Schidunssvnschaftlichcn Bihiungsverems, 1897 
.37 Ilaniio\er Das Sthdhsche Sdiuhnusevrn in 
Hannover, 1892 .38 Hildeshiani l)<is Sdtul- 

rnustum {dn Ltvtikuhnstiftung) in Hildesheim, 
1891 39 Jena Das Tliunngti Sdiulmusi uni 

in Jena, 1889-1897 40 Jena Das Schaeffn 

Museum, 1900 41 Kiel Das Sdiltsing- 

holsttinischt Sthuhnustuni in Kid, 1890 42 

Konigsherg J)as Sthulmuseuni dts Koings- 
htrgtr Lthrervtrt ins, die Sttidtisrhi Bihhutfnk 
fin the Volksschullfhrer , 1881 43 Kolbeig 

Das Sdtuhnust urn in Kolheig, 1904 44 Leip- 
zig Dn Pt rmanciitf Ausstrllung von Ldn- 

vnttehi in Ijtipzig, 1865 -1875 45 Liapzig 

Deutsches Mustutn fin Tauhstunirrienbitdurig, 
1895 46 Magdeburg Die Ldirm ittelausstd- 

hnig des Lein trot rbarnlt s dt i J*rovinz ASadi^t n in 
Magdtburg, 1877 17 Miinieh Das Kinng- 

hcht Kuisrnagnzin von Obt rhager n fiir Ldn- 
niitttl und Sdnilt nn ichtung^gegtnsihnde in Mun- 
then, 187.5 18 Olch'iibuig Das St hulmust inn 

2u Oldenburg i (rrossh , moO 49 Po.sen Das 
Ptrstner Sdtulniust uni 1897 .lO RegensiM'ig 
Dte Oberpfalzistln jnnnarnntt f\i( is- Ldirm itUt- 
aussitllung in Ri geitsbi rg, 1880 51 Bixdoif 

Das Nalin Insttn isdn Sdiulmust um dti Stadt- 
gtmeinth Hixdoif, 1897 .52 Rostock Das 

Mtcklt nbiirgindn Volksdiulmust um in Rostotk, 
1888 .5.3 Stuttgart Die Ldirm ittt Istnnmlunt/ 

der Ktmiglich W urltembtigischen Ztnhalsttllt fin 
Geiverhe und Htimitl in Stuttgart, 18.51 .54 Wolf- 

eiibtUtel Das La ndes-Schul museum fin tins 

Herzogtum Bruun.sthwetg lu \\ olb nbuttel, 18‘12 
Great Britain --55 liondon Educational Section of 
South Kensington Museum 18.57-1888 .5() Lon- 

don Juluc ational Muscmiiii ol TcMchcas’ (iiiild, 
1892 

Greece — .57 A.thens ’KKvaiSevrisdv Moecrftbv, 1905 
Itaty -—,58 Geneva (Uvico Museo pedagogn o i uolas- 
tito, 1881 59 Rome' Muzto d' J dt uziotn i d* 

Kducazunn , 1874 1881 

JajHin — 60 Tokvo Kioiku-ktikubutsukiean, 1S7S 
Nethtrlands -61 Amsterdam \ ederlandsch Sthool- 
museuin, 1877 ()2 Hague Museum ft n butt 

oan het Onderwijs (IVojca tc*d ) 

Norway — 63 Christiania Skob must um for Kns- 
tiania Foikt skolt i , 1901 

Portugal — 64 Lisljon Must pedagdguo dt Lisboa, 

1883 

Russia -65 St IVteisburg Ptdagogiceskij Muzej 
Dojt u uout ebn geh za veden i], 1861 
Seront — 66 Belgrade Skolski muzej , 

Simin — ()7 Madrid Musto pedagdgico narional 

1884 

Switzerland — 68 Bern Schweizer permarienteSchuJ- 
ausstellung, 1878 69 Frcaberg Musie pidagogiqut 

sinsse de Fribmirg, 1881 70 Lausanne Mush 

stolaire cantonal Vaudois, 1901 71 Lurernc* 

]*ennanfnifSchulausstcllung, 1905 72 Neuchatel 

Exposition scolai re cantonal permanente, 1887. 73. 

Zuneh Pestalozzianum, 1875. 
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Untied States of Amt )u a 74 N(‘w York Tuachors 
College, Columbia University, 1899 75 Wash- 

ington U S Bureau of Education, 1870 1900 
In addition, museums or permanent ('xhibits of 
educational mateiial have h(‘en contemplated or 
rovisionally organized within the United States, 
y the city school systems of St Louis, New York, 
New Haven, C'oimeeticut, and Reading, Pa , bvthe 
state museums of New .Jersey, Piuinsvlvania, 
and Louisiana, by the State Education Depart- 
ments of New Yoik, Massachusetts, and some 
other states, by depaitments of education in the 
following universities C/alifornia, (Uark, Harvard, 
Illinois, and Indiana, and by societies or associa- 
tions a g(*ography (‘xhibit by the Brooklvn, New 
York, Institute of Arts and Scienei's, and a religious 
education exhibition by the Sundas School (Com- 
mission of the Episcopal Church Diocese of New 
Y^ork, and by the Religious Education Association 
Uruguay — 7fi Montevideo Maseo y Bihlioteca peda- 
gdgtcos, 1889 B. R A 

See also Expositions, International \nd 
Educative, Exhibitions, School 
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MUSEUMS, SCHOOL — Quite apart from 
formal laboratory eqmimient and materials 
on the one hand, and the usual school tools, 
as slates, books, pencils, on the other, there 
exists a broad fitdd of illustrative mat (‘rials, 
pictures, specimens, models, what, not, used 
in instriK^.tion, the organization and cai(‘ ol 
which constitutes the j)rovinc(‘ of the scliool 
iiius(‘um Its divisions mav hi* as maiiv as 
th(‘ subjects of instruction which aie capabh* 
of objective illustration American schools, 
while emphasizing laboratory iiK'thods ami 
the use of textbooks and other tools of t(9iching, 
have done less than Eurojiean schools to utilize 
illustrative materials 

The simplest school museum ” is the schcml- 
room collection made by the teacher or by the 
pupils themselves to illustrate the subjects of 
stud}^ geography, history, or nature study 


Th(^ Haying that the ust'fulness of the school 
museum is in its making, not in its use, refers 
to collections mad(‘ b,y pupils, it is an axiom 
of fiartial application, however, for the room 
collection should grow from year to year and 
receive adult curatorship The room collec- 
tion meiits suitable accommodation a good- 
sized cupboard with glass doors above for 
display, a vertical-file drawer 11 by 14 inches 
at least in section, with alphabet guides for the 
picture collection, and other drawers 1 oth 
shallow and de(‘p foi the stoiage of objects 
Such a room collection will furmsh material 
of increasing value each year for illustrating 
topics in the course of study and for arranging 
occasional small exhibits by the pupils, who 
will get valuabh' training in its care as well as 
knowledge by its use 

Room collections may be bi ought together 
for a school building into a ‘‘ school museum ” 
7iro]4er, as books are centralized in a libraiv 
Indeed, the school museum is a “ hbrarv of 
objects,” and may be administered with tin* 
school library The (‘ssentials ar(‘ a well- 
lighted room with (o) a few exhibit cases oi 
suitable height foi changing displays, aiianged 
now bv the librarian or cuiatoi, now bv this 
grad(‘ or that as illustrative pioblems foi the 
enjoyment of the whole school, and {h) am|)l(‘ 
storage facihti(‘s for the systematic care of 
(I) Jn(;tur(^s, jihotogiaphs, magazine illustra- 
tions evrni, in iiroyierlv indexed vertical-hle 
drawers, (2) lantern slnh's arianged on sh('lv(‘s 
in long lioxc's which convert them into veitical- 
file records as (‘asily classifu'd as a hbiaiv 
card catalogue itself, similaily, stereoscopic 
views, and a set of illustiations for the pro- 
jectoscope if the reflecting lantern is used, 

(3) a collection of objects, mineials, woods, 
and other nature materials, t(\xtil(\s and other 
industrial materials, models, maps, charts, 
(dc , stored cornpactlv and systeniaticallv in 
drawers and cupboaids without, dls])lav^ and 

(4) living exhibits, a vivarium to include plants, 
animals, birds, fish, etc , especially in urban 
schools For the objective collections there 
IS perhaps no better method of classihcation 
than by general subject numbers, as, c g , 
in the Dew('y librar\v classification, with 
sequence numbers 1, 2, 3 within gioujis, 
or sequence numbers alone* may lx* us(‘d In 
either case a car’d catalogue with direct and 
cross I’eferences will lx* useful, and in a 
lai’g(‘ collection indisjiensable Such a school 
mus(‘um is (I) a siqijily bui’cvur for illustrative* 
materials to be taken into classrooms arid usexl 
111 t(*aching, (2) a room where pujiils may 
secure information at first hand from concrete 
materials, as in the hbrarv^ from books, (3) a 
display room for changing exhibits (the hxed 
unchanged exhibit, be it of ever so much ini- 
tial interest, is soon dead material) , and (4) an 
important avenue for the expressive activity 
of pupils in organizing exhibits for their own 
rooms, or within the museum itself 
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Tlie third stage* in the sehool inuseuin is the 
e(‘iitral loaning bureau of leaehing inalenals 
for a system of schools, organized with or 
without exhibit looms Tlie cential dejiository 
and loan bureau is best illustrat(‘d by the 
Educational Museum ” so-calh'd, the school 
museum of the St Louis schools Organized 
in 1905, this museum i caches by weekly wagon 
d(‘hv(‘iv and collection ovei 100 school build- 
ings of the city, with selections made* e)n pie*- 
vious ordei from its rich and varie'd colle‘ctions 
ddiere* are eive'r 1000 sepaiate colle‘ctions 
(e)bje‘cts, me)unte‘el s])ee*imens, pictuies, chaits, 
laiite'in slide's, stere*oscoi)ie‘ views), many of 
the'in in elufilirtde' so that se'veial scheieds e*an 
lia\e‘ the* same* exhibit at one' time', which 
fuiriish illustrations of “ food, clothing, natural 
e)bjects, industrial objects, animals, plants, 
mine'rals, national life, physical geograph}^ 
])hysics, history, astronemiy, physiology ’’ 
Jbiet elescriptions accompany the exhibits, 
with title's e)f leteience boeiks A eletailed 
catalogue' eh tlie muse'um is put in the* hanels eif 
e'veiv te'achei, anei its se'iyie'e' is regareleel 
higlilv C'Citain e'xhiliits which e;annot be* 
liansported to the* schools an* ayailable* feii 
insi)e*e*tion by te'aclu'rs and prine'ijmls at the 
museum A similai buieau, though moie* 
limited 111 sco]ie, was orgamzed by the teachers 
e)f geeigiapliy in the* (diicagei scheiols a few yeais 
ago, anel was tlien taken over by the Chicago 
Normal Scheiol Sinulai ieiteign exiieiieiice, 
ten e'xamjile* the se'heiol museuin conducteel 
foi many ve*ars liy the School Science Educa- 
tion Association at Hambuig, and the e*iicu- 
lating mateiials in the Liverpool schoehs, 
might lie cited The possibilities in a state* 
buieau foi circulating materials ameing schools 
are* suggc'sted by the activnties of the New 
Yoik State Eelucation Depaitmcnt in loaning 
1 1 aim'd anel unfianied jiictures anel lantern 
slide's, and in depositing slides permanently 
with school authorities Similai slide loaning 
services have* been organize'd elsewheie the 
Muse^e P^dagogique in Pans, Teacheis’ (luild 
Muse'um in London, and Educational Museum 
in St Petersbuig are e'xamjih's 

Traveling Museums — The* museum 
whie*h as an institution has its activities 
piiinaiily limited by its own walls, has wielely 
e'xlenele'd its use'fulne^ss by the deve'lopme'iit 
e)l circulating collections oi tiav e'ling museums 
The natuial histeiry cedlcctions which are* se'iit 
emt fremi the cential museum anel le'ach the 
chilelien in the'ii eiwn se-hoeilreieinis is one 
e'xample* of the traveling museum, the great 
English leianing system e*entering in the Vic- 
toria anel Albert Museum is aneither, with 
its traveling exhibits of woods, metals, tex- 
tiles, science specimens, and apparatus, and 
samples of art and art industrial work Com- 
meicial agencies have often employed the 
traveling museum the school decoration 
movement in the United States received great 
impetus from the local display by publishing 
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houses of pictuies and casts, the receipts of 
which went for the purchase of selections for 
the schools, the state governments liave some- 
times sent ovei the country samples of their 
products to attiaci settlers The traveling 
exhibit has been found most effective in social 
education, the anti-tuberculosis crusade has 
possibly achieved as much by its exhibits 
as by any oik* agency The New Yoik State 
system of loaning photographs and slide's, 
the art moyement in certain states, taking th(‘ 
form of circulating ait exhibits, and more 
recently the d('V(*lopment of agriculture exten- 
sion ('ducation by means of demonstration 
lailioad trains aie othci examples of successful 
tiaveling museum work The demonstration 
trains usually contain not only accommodations 
for lectures and demonstrations, but exhibits 
which enfoice lessons in farm management, 
improved equipment, and other subjects by 
means of striking diagiams, models, charts, and 
other obj(*cti\e displays Education itself has 
utilized tiaveling exhibits as a means of im- 
provement and jirogress in teaching, as in 
the ai’t and industrial art exhibits often circu- 
lated by state depaitments of education 
and by teacheis^ associations, foi the benefit 
of local teachers Th(* influence of museum 
extension in schools is making itself felt, and 
a demand for exhibits is being made by ruial 
districts Thus in Illinois th(* Illinois Audubon 
Society has ananged to send out fi(‘t* of chargi* 
foui traveling libiaiu's, four liiid jnctuie collec- 
tions, and two lantern shdi* colh'ctions, witli 
accompanying lectures Si'eung is believing, 
and the effectiveness of objective* examples is 
unquestioned as an aid in the learning proci'ss, 
whetlu'r with childien or with adults 
Relations of Public Museums to Schools. 
— Related in (*ducational function to tlie 
school mus(*um arc* the activities of general 
museums of ait, science, and natural histoiv 
in placing thc'ii rc'sources at the service 
of schools, both in elementar> and secondai^ 
education and in advanced technical education 
The value of museums, whether of ait oi science, 
in education is a subject which has lieen leceiv- 
ing ever increasing attention during the fiiust 
ten years by museum officials in Europe and in 
America, as may be sc'cn by a rcdeience to the 
bibliography In England the laige and varied 
collections of the Victoria and Albc'rt Musc'urn are 
lent to prominent museums, and to art and ol hei 
tyjH's of schools The first systematic attemjit 
1o bring about a lecogmtion of the educational 
functions of museums was made in Fiance in 
18S(), when a commission was appointed by 
the Mimstei of Public Instruction to take 
the necessaiy steps preparatorv to the intro- 
duction of arts into schools In Germany, 
according to David Murray, museums are 
made the basis of instruction, and every sub- 
ject which can be made intelligible by means 
of a museum is provided witli a teacher ” Ex- 
cellent work IS done in this field in the lowei 
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Piracies of public schools in Hamburg through 
the influence of Dr A Liclitmark, director 
of the Kunsthalle Other jirominent leaders 
have been George Hirsch, author of Ideaa 
Concerning the Teaching of Drawing and Pro- 
fessional Art Education (1887), ancl Professor 
Konrad Lange of the Ilniveisity of Konigsbeig 
and later of Tubingen In the United States 
th(’ question of the i elation between museiiins 
and schools was not actively considered until 
1h(‘ appointment of a ("ornmittf'e on the 
Utilization of Miiseuins of Art by Schools and 
Uolleges The direct methods of the eoinTnitt<‘e 
included formal lectures in mus(‘unis, or ])en- 
patetic conversations, the employment of 
“ docents ” or traiiiecl guides, and traveling 
exhibits Indirect methods include printed 
h'ctures, stereopticon illustrations, and photo- 
gi.qihic repioductions This system, laigely 
inspired by Mr M S Pritchard, was put into 
practice at the Boston Museum 

Another impulse toward the use of museums 
of art was given by the demand in most coun- 
tii(\s for better schoolroom decoiatioiis Gheap 
casts, photographs, and lantern slides were 
])laced in the schools, and the possibility of 
einploving greatly improved illustiative mate- 
luds became apparent From Ihese collections 
to museum collections was but a step, and now 
t h(‘ stage where the difference between reproduc- 
tions and originals is being understood has been 
I ('ached 

The utilization of museums foi the study of 
ait has, however, not been so great as in the 
scientific lessons The value of specimens in 
such studies as natural history and physical 
geography, and of laboratory pr*actice, was en- 
couraged by the Agassiz Association and certain 
modern textbooks Th(' new relation between 
schools and museums has led to the creation of a 
new office, that of the museum instructor who 
meets teachers and pupils and shows them the 
collections or instructs them in such subjects 
as may be desiied Special rooms have been 
provided for teachers and pupils for talks by the 
teacher or instructor, photographs and lantern 
slides are more widely used and lent out, 
special children ^s collections have been arranged, 
and special lecture coui’sc's intended for schoed 
])upils are given Lastly, many museums 
cooperate actively with the school boards of 
their communities, and in return for financial 
sujiport provide for the special relations with 
the schools 

Museum collections can reach the school 
child in two ways, exhibits may be taken to 
the schoolroom, or the pupil may be taken 
to the museum Both types of effort are 
admirably illustrated by work undertaken 
for the schools by the American Museum of 
Natural History of New York City This 
museum circulates week by week, by messen- 
ger, nearly 500 small cases, each containing 
a unit exhibit illustrating birds, insects, woods, 
or minerals, which have been studied in a 


single year by over a million childr’en in 400 
different school buildings; and hftv similar 
ease's are rented to the schools of a neighboring 
city Besides lectures givtui at the museum 
for the general public, a course of illustrated 
lectures is given for school childien who come 
at stated times in gioups with their teachers, 
forming audience's of 50() and upwards, sjx'cial 
lectures are occasionallv given by the staff at 
the leqiK'st of teachers, who are also allowed 
to give lectures, illustrated with the muse im’s 
lant('rn sluh's, to tlu'ii pupils A Children’s 
Boom ” IS provided, with a special instructoi 
in charge', who also gives assistance to class(‘s 
of children Ausiting tire museum to stmh 
(‘xhibits Formal instruction is earned ('ac'U 
further in the Milwaukee Public Museum, 
when' a special teacher ajipointed by the 
l)oard of (‘ducation devotes lier time to in- 
structing classes of children coming in n'gulai 
lotation from the schools The “ child len’s 
loom,” as a feature ol museum work, with 
exhibits with special lalxds iiarticularly ai'- 
ranged for children, was suggest ('d fii'st perhaps 
in tlie U S National Museum iq r ) in Wash- 
ington, wheie it had, howevei, no relation to 
school work , this idea finds its b('st expression 
at present in the (diildren’s Museum, Bc'dfoul 
Paik, Brooklyn, a branch of the Brooklyn 
Museum of Aits and Sciences which, while not 
under the direction of the schools, attempts 
to 1 elate its woik to that of the schools Hck' 
IS an institution with exhibits in vaiious divi- 
sions of natural history, wholly devoted to 
children, its aim is to ” stimulate the interest 
of young people,” and spi'cifically “ to pio\id(‘ 
collections and working mateiials . . to be 
immediately hc'lpfiil to tc'aeheis who come to 
the museum with classc's foi thf' sujiplementary 
study of sjx'cial subjects jniisued m school ” 
In addition to exhibits within the museum, and 
a limited amount ol loan material, a library 
and leading room an' correlated with the 
exhibits, and the museum piovides a lecture 
room where teachers may present topics to 
their classes with lantern illustrations, and 
where h'ctures will be given by members of 
the must'um’s staff on request The museum 
of the Buffalo Society of Natural Science's and 
the Fairbanks Museum at St Johnsbury, 
Vt , have cooperated with the schools very 
successfully The Philadelphia Museums, 
whih' encouraging systematic visitation by 
school classes, have distributed from their 
duyihcati' materials small exhibits to the schools 
as permanent teaching collections, a form of 
cooperation practiced by many other museums. 

In Chicago, through the influence of Professor 
T C Chamberlain, the Academy of Sciences 
since 1909 has arranged one hundred museum 
loan collections for the use of public and private 
schools of the city During 1911 279 loans 
were made to forty-four schools, and it is esti- 
mated that in this way 20,000 children have 
been reached. Free instruction courses are 
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offcicd to children, and many schools and arms, offei interesting; liistorical data and sug- 
classes send representatives who later report gest th(‘ significance for history of well-organ- 
at the school Courses arc also arranged for izcd exhibits illustrating th(' industry of the past 
teachers. Thus, the Woman’s Club has in- Collections made for technical purposes are 
stalled civic and health exhibits, and work of those whndi seek to improve industry in a 
a similar kind is being done by the School of limited held by moi(‘ or less inclusive exhibits 
Civics and Philanthropy, Municipal Art of materials, tools, machines, methods, and 
League, Council for Museum and Libiary ])roducts Pinallv, indiistnal objects may be 
Extension, and other bodies. In 1912 a be- selected for exhibition Ix'cause of artistic 
quest of $250,000 was made to tin* Field rather than technical immt , such collections 
Museum for the special purpose of museum form an indiistr-ial ait miisruim as distin- 
extension in the public schools (See Science, guished from the industrial museum in which 
Feb 10, 1912, ])p 261-262 ) technical interest ])i(‘(l()minates The indus- 

The simplest cooperation peihaps has been trial mu.seum aims to increase' technical pro- 
the encouragement of informal visitation by ficiencv in industry , the' industrial ait musc'um, 
teachers and pupils whenever the museum to increase the* ('lenu'iit of beauty in industrial 
promises to be of help in their work, thus the iiroducts The relation of museum col ections 
Metropolitan Museum of Ait of New York in fine art, industrial art, and indiistiial 
has called the attention of teachers to possible technique to education in these fields is ob- 
applications of the collections in their language, vious enough (’onciete examples of the best 
art, and history instruction, the (’arnegie man has hitherto done are the necessary 
Museum of Pittsburg and other museums stimulus and basis to further pi ogress 
have sought to increase inlormal visitation Eurojie has aiipieciated this better than 
by means of annual prize essay contests ojien America up to tlu' jiresent There is scarcely 
to school children, with topics based on the an industrial (‘('titer in Europe but has its 
collections (h)operation between public mu- collections intr'iided to improve general taste, 
seums and public schools is yet to be (level- as with us, ])ut also used specifically to aid 
oped in many Kispects the organization of workers in fim' aits and increase the skill of 
branch museums compaialile to branch li- th(' artisan and 1 he beauty of his useful product 
braries, perhaps located in school buildings, A city like ]^(n})zig, for example, has the follow- 
the writing of suitable “ })enny guid(‘s'’ for mg museums (’it> Museum of Graphic Arls, 
childien which will give surveys of fields of Industrial Art Mus(‘um, with collections in 
science and other (‘xpositions based upon the metal, wood, c('iamics, textiles, etc, Museum 
exhibits, the place of changing exhibits within of the Gerunan Book Trade, besides two his 
the museum, correlat(‘d with the course of torical museums, the university collections 
study of the schools, the possibilities of oral and certain others Dusseldorf, art and m- 
instruction within the mus('um, either in lec- dustiial cr'iitei, has the Fine Art Gollcctions 
tures or in p(*ripatetic explanations ol exhibits, of the K()\al Ail Academy, the Industrial Art 
exhibits and instruction for teachers as dis- Mus(‘um, which is controlled by an industnal 
tiiict from pupils That this held is one rich association, and an art hall for exhibitions 
in possibilities for school and museum ahk(‘ In I)resd('n then* are the Royal (Collections 
is evidenced by the success attending loan for Art and Science', and the Royal Museum of 
exhibits sent to schools, lectuies for classes Industrial Ait, connected with the Royal 
from the schools, ami special exhibits, rooms. Academy (^f Industrial Art-, besides many 
and museums for children minor colh'ctions Ghemnitz has the Indus- 

Museums and Higher Technical Educa- trial Museum of tire Artisans* Association, 
tion — The place of museums in higher tech- with a collection of 9000 objects “ to advance 
nical education is moie striking than in public the skill of workers,” and a city collection 
elementary and secondary education, and of models managed bv the Industrial Union 
especially in the thi('e higher helds of fine arts, and aid'd by a grant from the city “toadvaiu'e 
the industries, and industnal ait The museum local mdustiy especially in regard to artistic 
of fine arts which exists in piactically eveu'v taste”, both exhibits represent local industries 
large center of population has often a formal (h-efeld has a collection oi th(‘ Association for 
school of ait attachccl, and is nearly always a the Advancement of tin* Textile Industry, 
place of informal art education The indus- started in 1902, which shortly had over 26,000 
trial museum is one which displays industrial samples illustr-atmg carpets, upholstery, modern 
products, a museum with exhibits lepresent- silks, etc , and receives large accessions each 
ing the whole field of industry, however, would year One might cite the large museums and 
be impossible of realization, some principle collections of Berlin, Stuttgart, and Munich, 
for the selection of exhibits is necessary, and representing local and national industries; 
this may be historical, technical, or artistic the example of the smaller centers, however, 

The exhibits in the National Museum at Wash- illustrates even better the wide ditfusion of 

ington, for example, illustrating the develop- the museum in the system of art and industrial 
ment of artificial illumination from ancient education The Bremen commercial col- 
lamps to electricity, or the evolution of fire- lections merit the motto Here learn how 
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Bicmuli prepares hei sons for world uonimerce ” 
Museums indeed form one absolutely essential 
element in the great German organization for 
industrial progress Not only do the technical 
and art schools depend upon the museum 
collections, with which they usually stand 
in close connection, but the individual artisan 
works within the museum and takes out draw- 
ing plates, objects, etc, for study In Dussel- 
dorf, for example^ the Industrial Art Museum 
loaned 200,000 illustrations and 64,000 objects 
in the hrst twenty years of its existence 

In France, Switzeiland, Italy, and England 
on(‘ finds that museum collections are similaily 
utilized in higher technical education Th(‘ 
example of England is suggestive, jiarticularly 
m two respects, hrst in the large number of 
local museums, and second in their close rela- 
tionship to the great Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London This relationship is 
(‘videnced especially by the verv efficient loaning 
service maintained by the museum in London, 
and similarly by the Dublin Museum, which 
send out selected exhibits to the local and 
jirovincial museums, to educational exhibi- 
tions, and, what is more significant, to art and 
t(‘chnical schools, as examples lik(‘ly to be 
useful to th(‘ir classes m which training in art 
crafts IS given These loan collections aie 
veritable traveling museums which leach 
every industrial center in Great Britain 

In the United States natuial history and 
art museums have been organized widely, and 
have reacted upon science and art teaching 
The industiial and industrial ait museums, 
however, aie tlius fai few in numbei Indus- 
tiial art objects find a place in many art 
museums, howevei, as in the architectural, 
woodcarving, glass, and other sections of the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, and 
industrial collections are to be found in cer- 
tain general museums, as the National Museum 
at Washington The best American example 
of an industrial art collection is peihaps the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial 
Art, Philadelphia This institution, organized 
just after the Centennial Exposition, main- 
tains significant collections in fine arts and 
particularly in industrial arts, with depart - 
ments of numismatics, textiles, goldsmitlds 
work, oriental pottery, American pottery, 
arnis, musical instruments, sculpture, fuiniture, 
prints, philately, it also conducts an important 
School of industrial arts, which includes a 
school of design and a textile school, the latter, 
one of the leading American schools of textile 
technology Another growing industrial art 
collection is the Museum of the Arts of Decora- 
tion of the Cooper Union, New York City 
The United States will need a great museum of 
industrial art alongside of every great indus- 
trial school, and industrial and industrial art 
collections in every ‘industrial center if we are 
seriously to use education for technical and 
artistic progress BRA. and H W. K. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICAL TERMS — Whun- 
evei and whoiov(‘r music has been included 
in acad(‘inic curiicula, rhythm and harmony 
have b(‘en t he main subjects of stud\ Coun- 
tcrjioint was at hist included uridei the iz;en- 
eral teim “haimony,” but since the rise of 
the modern conception of harnionvb countei- 
point has Ikhoi leco^nized as a distinct subject 
of study Rhythm, in its broa(h‘r sens(\ has 
almost vanished as a specific study, lint its 
naiiow, nu'chanically conceived metiic {ihase 
IS included in the study of form Until within 
a veiy few y(‘ars th(‘ only academic studi(‘s 
hav(* been harmony and countei point, ])UTsued, 
generally, in the ordei named Tins is an 
anomaly when we stop to coiisidei the i elation 
of melody to harmony, and note the fact 
that the modern choidal system is the out- 
growth of a highlv develo])ed melodic imag- 
ination embodii'd in countei point Stiictlv 
speaking, therefore, there should be no separate 
study of these two eternally wedded elements 
of music, but out of a free melodic develoji- 
ment of harmony, in its legitimate signification 
as tonality, should he evolved aesthetically 
significant harmonic backgrounds and coloi- 
ings of interval and chord masses 

The following condensed treatment of the 
three subjects, harmony, cohnterpoint, and 
rhythm, is an effort to explain the general 
nature and essential elements, and at the same 
time outline the general diift of then histone 
development 

Harmony — Harmony, broadly conceived, 
covers all synchronous and progressive or 
melodic tonal relations Tn a restricted use 


it means the structure and relation of chords 
and intervals 

The histoiv of harmony is the histoiy of the 
development of music, inasmuch as all forms 
of music aie based on harmony in its broad 
and essential meaning Archseological reseaich 
has brought to light many facts concerning 
ancient instruments which gi\e wing to the 
imagination, and induce the belief that har- 
mony, in its narrow iiK'aning of synchronous 
intervals, was known and practiced before 
r(‘(Hn*ded history recognizes it This belief 
finds coiioboration in (Thnological researches, 
which make clear the fact that all stages of 
human develo])ment ai(‘ represrmted by human 
beings to-day, and that the most ])iimitive 
of these iieojiles not only sing in jiarts, but 
in some instances order then music in accord- 
ance with modern tonic tonality 

The highest expression of th(‘ conceiition 
of liarrnonv as the simultaneous sounding of 
tones, however, could not b(' attain(‘d until 
its d(‘ep(‘r and bi’oader significance was dis- 
covered and wrought out in a conscious apiili- 
cation of the tonic principle of tonality Many 
of the most ancient folk iiK'lodies, untouched 
by theoretical or ecchmiastical thought, i(*veal 
this principle as at l(‘ast subconsciously opei’a- 
tive in th(‘ human mind A huge mass of 
melodic material inaki's it cerdain that this prin- 
ciple was the essmitial force in the structure 
of the folk music that arose from tin* effort 
to give (‘xpiessiori to tin* indiAidual and soend 
spirit, long b(‘foi(‘ and throughout tin* periods 
when the th(‘oretical musicians w'ck* blindly 
seal clung foi a free and unlimited means for 
musical expression of the human spirit 

hrorn whati'vei sourer* the* (Irec'ks may have 
derived thi'ir conc(‘])tion of harmony {har- 
vionikc), historically tln'y furnished t,he pri- 
mary harmonic syst(‘m upon wdiich rested the 
fust p(*iiod of music as a consciously developed 
art Through tin* Uhristian Uhurch the 
moderm world inln*rited the diatonic tonality 
of the (freek s\st(*m, with its \aiious species 
To this wei’e adrh'd, at a later pi'riod, chromatic 
intervals as embellishments, but not as integral 
units of a d(‘finit(‘ chromatic tonality, as in 
tin* (ir(*('k svst(*m With tin* exception of 
many of the genuine folk songs and dance 
tunes, and tlie dawning musical drxama of the 
latt(*r part of the sixteenth century, this har- 
monic system of tones oi modes furnished 
sufficient material for tin* larger part of the 
monodic and contiapuntal music, secular and 
sacred, vocal and insti'unn‘ntal, of the first 
Uhristian period, including the marvelously 
complex and b(‘autiful works of Orlando Lasso 
and Palestrina Such a system, however, 
was not cornpreh(*nsive enough to furnish 
the human spirit with adequate material to 
meet the demands of its aVakened and ex- 
panding aspirations for high(*r forms of musical 
expression Still furthei, dependent upon lan- 
guage for Its coherency, this tonal system 
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did not possess an inherent principle capable 
of crystallizing into a well organized and inde- 
pendent art the tonal material and relation- 
ships revealed and suggested by the contra- 
puntal polyphony of the period 

During the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the tonic principle, which had been em- 
bodied in many of the genuine folk songs and 
dance tunes of the modal period, and which 
had sporadically come to light in contrapuntal 
music, finally broke the shackles of the mathe- 
matical determination of intervals, received 
definite recognition, and assumed its rightful 
dominion in the ordering of harmony and 
melody This tonic principle gradually de- 
veloped a definite and primary harmonic 
tonality, the diatonic^ involving the three pri- 
mary harmonies of toniCy dornuiant, and sub- 
dominant, together with a corresponding sys- 
tem of harmonic units, called chords Here, 
too, the term “harmony^’ covers two distinct 
meanings: the progressive conception involved 
111 tonality, and the static conception enbodied 
m the chord, and m the inteival formed by 
two synchronous tones The system of pitches 
necessary to the expression of tonality was 
called, as in the Grecian and ecclesiastical 
tonalities, a key, each key system being named 
by the root pitch of the tonic chord Two 
distinct species of diatonic tonality, called 
major and minor modes, gradually crystallized, 
adding new and extremely effective harmonic 
material 

An embryonic conception of chromatic to- 
nality arose from experiments in modulation 
to nearly related keys Owing, however, to 
the pure tuning of the instrument used in the 
period preceding Bach, the number of key 
tones available foi modulation was limited 
almost exclusively to those of the dominant 
and subdonimant, with their so-called relative 
minors based upon the sixth tone of each iiiajoi 
key With the final establishment of the 
equally tempered scale of keyed instiuments, 
the way was open for the application of the 
tonic principle to the complete development of 
a harmonic unity of diatonic keys in a definite 
tonality, the chromatic, with its system of 
chromatic keys, chords, and cadences This 
larger honzon stimulated and greatly eniiched 
harmonic imagination, since chiomatic intervals 
no longer served as meie melodic embellish- 
ments, but became harmonic units of chromatic 
tonality, and their expressive significance and 
capacity were theicfore enormously enhanced 
As a resuU, chromatic melody assumed a new 
and highly significant, role in the dt'velopment 
of all types of music, but especially of the 
dramatic 

Diatonic and chromatic tonality furnished, 
almost exclusively, the harmonic and melodic 
material foi the monophonic and contrapuntal 
music of the sixteenth to the first half of the 
nineteenth century, including the greater 
number of the works of Bach, Handel, Haydn, 


Mozart, and the early part of the Beethoven 
period Rich as this mine of harmonic and 
melodic material proved to be, it did not meas- 
ure up to the demands of the restless spirit 
of the latter part of the nineteenth century 
In this period of storm and stress and feverish 
search for more efficient means of musical ex- 
pression the tonic; principle proved equal to 
all demands, and opened a new vein of un- 
limited harmonic and melodic wealth in an 
all-inclusive tonality, for which the term en- 
harmonic IS a h'gitimate cognomen The en- 
harmonic tonality is the all-mclusive harmonic 
unity of all diatonic and chromatic keys 
In the polyphonic exploiting of tonality, 
one of the most significant means of expression, 
vitally characteristic of contrapuntal as dis- 
tinct from chordal polyphony, is the harmom- 
callv individual significance of each melody 
In pure counterpoint the application of this 
principle of harmonic individuality in respect to 
each melody produces the impression of the 
compounding of harmonies In diatonic, or 
even chromatic tonality, this harmonic in- 
dividuality concerns itself only with the 
simultaneous defining of different harmonies, 
or chords, of the same or related kevs, but in 
tlie enharmonic tonality two or more melodies 
may simultaneously move in two oi moie 
diatonic or chromatic keys The revelation 
of this inexhaustible source of harmonic and 
melodic material opciu'd an intimte field for 
monodic invention, and revealed an entir*elv 
new basis for contrapuntal imagination Gom- 
posers have not been slow in exi)loring this 
mine, and their labors have issued in many 
mastei pieces of musical art born of the noblest 
and purest spiritual aspirations and inspira- 
tions, and also in some voluptuously sensual 
aural orgies that rival the wildest dreams of 
Bacchanalian revels and del rancher les And 

the end is not yet 

The history of harmony, in its broad and 
legitimate sense, shows clearly that the de- 
velopment of the consciousness of tonality is 
the direct result of tlie ever-mcr easing demands 
for significant melody In the Grecian and 
early Christian periods, the units of thought 
were intervals conceived, in a sense, horizon- 
tally Musical thought was concerned with 
only one dimension Expressive power was 
gained by means of the character, the color, 
of the intervals, and relatively few were, or 
could be, made use of, even if the quarter 
tones be included This monodic mode of 
expression sufficed, since, in the mam, music 
had no real independent existence, and melody 
was essentially Speech inflection tonally defined 
Cohesion of melodic material really centered 
in language, and the aesthetic character of the 
poetry The result of the efforts at poly- 
phonic expression immediately established a 
harmonic conception of the interval in two 
dimensions — longitudinal (melodic) and ver- 
tical (synchronistic) — moving simultaneously. 
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Through this process coherency began to appear 
as a definite and purely musical fact, music 
began to break away from the limitations im- 
posed by languag<‘ and to assume an individual 
existence and character As a lesult the devel- 
opment of instrumental oi pure music became 
possible 

Pushed to its logical conclusion, the syn- 
chronous conception of intervals rev(‘aled the 
fact that the cl lord is not a mere aggregation 
of such intervals, but is a definite harmonic 
entity formed, primal ilv, of a root, or center 
of unity (thus representing, lik(‘ the prime 
pitch of the induidual tone, th(‘ tonic piin- 
ciple), Si fifth, or root-defining interval, and a 
third, or rnode-defining interval The recogni- 
tion of this pure chord unit and its progressive 
orderings nec(‘ssarily led to the consciousness 
of a third dimension embodied in ])ure har- 
monic tonality Thus melody enlarged its 
expressiv(‘ scope l\y a threefold harmoiuc sig- 
nificance, and attained to a princi])le of cohe- 
sion that finally wrought out tlu' absolute 
indiyiduahty of music as an art lumng its own 
significant power of expression, and no longer 
dependent upon either the dance or poetry 1o 
define its solidarity, or to make clear its message 

Since in all times the roots of art draw th(‘n 
sustenance Lorn the eternal mental and sjrnitual 
needs of humanity, history is ev(‘i lepraiting 
itself in art, as in all other mod(‘S of thought 
This refretition is neyer a copy, how(‘\('r, but 
is manifested in new forms, undra yarying 
conditions, meeting tire pK'sent eoncejrtions 
of mental and spir-itual natun' and as])iia- 
tions This is seen m tin* lustoi’y of music 
Notwithstanding the enormous amount of 
harmonic and melodic material included in 
diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic toindi- 
ties, in keeping with the ultra-irnpressionistic 
spii’it of all modern aid, musicians are not want- 
ing who find no satisfaction m the rnatmial 
at hand Kyeii the alleged whole tone scales 
and melodic jihrases are beginning to pale, 
and the quarter tone as an element of harmonic 
and melodic coloring and significance is being 
reyiyed and experimentally exploited by a few 
radical musicians The demand by the few 
for more significant means of expression is 
no proof, howeyer, that the present melodic 
and harmonic material is maderpiate It 
may possibly be a sign of failui’c to jreiceivi* 
the potentialities of present means, or a wit- 
ness to the absence of th(‘ “ oixui vision,” of 
th(‘ power to see through the veil of sen- 
suous tone and discovei and mold significant 
melody, rhythm, and harmony into pure and 
noble embodiments of the real spirit of music 
Time alone can determine whether the employ- 
ment of the new-old material shall issue in 
rarer and more beautiful ‘‘ temples neyer 
built at all, and therefore built forever”, but 
history would seem to i)roplu‘s> failuie, and 
for the same inhc'renl reasons that obtained in 
Grecian efforts based upon likt‘ means 


Harmonic Terms — Tonality — In gen 
eral, any sirecific system of intervals, or 
chords, or harmonies constituting the umtal 
basis of melody In modern music, a specific 
harmonic unit based upon a real tome prin- 
ciple Tonality is essentially fluidic m nature, 
involving, lik(‘ the line, progress of thought, 
whereas th(‘ tone or th(‘ chord is static in 
its ])rimaiy character Tonality is of three 
orders — 

(a) Diatonii, — th(' harmonic unity invoh- 
ing th(‘ piirnaiy harmonies of tonic (/), domi- 
nant (F), and subdominant (IV), in both major 
and minor modes, and their derivatives, super- 
tome (II), submediant (VI), mediant (III) of 
th(‘ major mode, and diminished and flat supei- 
tonic (II), flat submediant ( 17), flat mediant 
(III), and flat subton le ( VII) of the minor 
mode. 

The following diagram of the diatonic to- 
nality of C makes the chordal and harmonic 
content clear A lin(‘ under a figure or letter 
indicat(‘s a flat (d = d-flat, II = ll-flat), and 
over a figure or letter, a sharp (c = c-sharp, 
JV = IV-sharp) 



(b) Chromatic, — the harmonic unity of the 
diatonic keys of tonic, dominant, subdonnriant, 
mediant, supertonic, and submedianl tones of the 
major mode, and tonic, dominant, suhdorninant, 
flat supertonic, flat mediant, flat submediant, and 
flat subton le toiu's of the minor modes 

(r) Enharmonic, — the all-inclusive unity of 
all diatonic and chromatic tonalities 

i'hord — Harmonic unitv of three factors, 
loot (U, color (d), and di'firier of root (5) 
Cdiords are (a) simple — major and minor 
triads (b) complex ^ (i) augmented and 
diminished triads, c e g c. e g (ii) all septa- 
chords and (iii) nonachords,~ (c) compound — 
all choi’d forms having two WH'll-defined roots, 
altliough one may haimonicallv predominate, 
as in the major dirnmished septachord, e g a c, 
or nonaehord, e g a e b where e and a are roots 
whose center of progression is the chord of d 
The supeiamposing of chords insults in 

(1) compound harmonies, (2) retardation of 
harmonic progression, or (3) the simultaneous 
progression of two different haimonic series 

Interval — The harmonic unity of any two 
tones the relation, synchronous or progres- 
sive, of any two tones Intervals are classi- 
fied (1) according to (a) the number of contig- 
uous degrees involved — primes, seconds, thirds, 
siiths, etc , (b) the character of the interval 
— perfect, rnojoi , minor, augmented, diminished 

(2) As (a) consonant — perfect fifths, and octaves, 
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nnd raajor Sind minor ihirdb and til xths, (6) dis- melodies The resulting synchronistic inter- 
sonant — seconds, fourths, ninths, and all aug- vals were the fifth and octave This type of 
mented and diminished intervals polyphonic music was called descant {discan- 

Key — The system of tones involved m tas) The ungainly skipping nature and utter 

tonality, — diatonic, chromatic, or enharmonic, insipidity of the melodic succession of inter- 

The key is named by the root tone of the tonic vals resulting from this mode of descant led 

chord — key of I) major, 1) minor, etc to the improvised or artistically designed fill- 

Scale — The degree*- wis(‘ ord(‘iing of the ingmofcertainskipsaccordingtolawsgovern- 

tones, diatonic or chi oinatic, of a key from any mg both melodic progression and rhythmical 

given point, usuallv the key tone, up or down pioportions, and the point for point (cantus 

to the octave* planus) tvpe of counterpoint was supplanted 

Diatonic tonality includes sixteen, and chro- by the more interesting and artistic species 

matic temality a ve'iy much largei number eif figured counterpoint 

of possible ehatonic scales The development of this specie^s eif writing 

The chreimatic .scale*_ consists of the* fe)lle)w- hnally broke through the restrictions imposed 

iiig ineiidents — I 1 2 2 3 4 4 5 5 t) 7 7, in the by a false mathematical determination of in- 

majoi mode, and of I 2 2 3 3 4 4 5 6 6 7 7, in lei vals, and established the intervals of the 

the minor modes third and sixth as effective musical material. 

Counterpoint — The term countei point whether in the form of melodic progression or 
{contrapunctvs) had its origin in an eaily quasi chord masses Thought and imagination 

system of representing melodic movt‘ments by thus liberated wrought out a higher degree of 

means of points, and therefore* liteially sig- melodic and rhytlimic individuality and sig- 
nifies point against ])oint {punctiis conba pane- nificance in both the canti and the accompany- 

ium) In general, counterpoint is a s])(‘cies ing voices, and a pure contrapuntal polyphony 

of musical writing r(‘sulting fiom tlie wea\ing was the final outcome The advent of this 

together of two oi more individuallv sigmhcunt free and ]niie contrapuntal tvpe of music 

me'lodies into a harmonic unit having definite marked tin* beginning of the choral epoch, 

design and form Polyphonic (manv-voiced) one of the most prolific and glorious periods 

singing IS known to (*xist among tin* most in the history of music an epoch which in- 

])rimitive jieoples of the present ag(’, such as the eluded the woiks of Palestrina and Bach 

l-lushmen of Australia This fact fui nishes some Notwithstanding the enormous increase m the 

basis for believing that jiait singing may liav(* power and broad(*r scope of musical imagination 

been practiced long before wiitti'ii Instory and lesthetic expiession resulting from the 

takes note of it, but there an* no i(‘coids of a use of the richer inteivalhc coloring and rhyth- 

conscious effort to develop ])olyphonic art until mic life in the ordering of melodies, a purely 

about the eighth oi ninth century of the Clnis- musical cohesion did not exist The necessity 

tian era The development of a liighei and foi it, however, did exist in the very nature 

more comph'X inner life, togethei witli an e\- of human thought, and the next epoch reg- 

panding appreliension of the sohdaiitv of isters the app(*aiance and application of the 

humaiiitv, could not find adequate ait k*])- jnimarv principles of musical coherence and 

resentation in IIk* pui*e monody ot (beece oi umtv, and a more highly organized and ex- 

in the early Cdinstian period, not withstanding piessive type of foim. 

all the subtle and complex modes of (*nhancing The first principle to appear was imitation 
its aesthetic and spiritual significance The Somewhere some one hit upon the device of 

demand for a more deeply ex])res&ive, moi(* making portions, or the whole, of the principal 

comprehensive, more fully organized form of melody accompany itself In one method of 

an art that touches so strongly the hidden se- writing the second voice begins the original 

(*rets of the human mind and heart led to the melody when the first voice reaches a certain 

development of polyphonic and polyodic music point in the cantus This distinct species of 

The earliest attempts at polvphonv resulted contrapuntal polyphony is called the canon 

in one or more voices singing a more or less exact The well-known Round, Scotland's Burning, is 

repetition of a given melody, calli'd tin* cantus, an illustration Canons are termed strict, if 

a fourth below or fifth above, with cad(*nc('s the answering voice repeats each interval ex- 
on the unison or octave The essential prog- actly as in the cantus, or free, if it varies in 

ress of the accompanying voices being parallel any degree the nature of the answering inter- 

to the cantus, no real melodic individuality vals Canons are also designated as canon at 

could result This seemingly barien type of the unison, ortoc, .second, etc , according as the 

counterpoint was not, however, without, a answering voice begins at the interval of the 

certain sesthetic significance quite in keeping unison, octave, or second from the first tone 

with the austere and icy character of monastic of the cantus 

and religious life Melodic individuality and The following types of complex canon were 
significance in the accompanving voices be- eventually evolved (1) Canon by inversion — 

came possible when the principle of contrary the second voice answering the upward pro- 
motion in respect to the cantus began to gressions in the cantus by downward move- 

govern the progression of the accompanying merits, and vice versa. (2) The crab canon — ■ 
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the Hccond voice singing the caiitus backwards 

(3) Canon by augmentation — the second 
voice singing the melody in notes doulile the 
length of the Cantus {^) Canon by dirrunution 

— the second voice repeating the cantus m 
notes of half the value Repetition rather 
than true imitation is the essential character- 
istic of this type of polyphony, but in the free 
canon the element, of variation approaches 
more nearly the spirit of the liigher typ(‘ of 
imitation 

Through the increasing mfluenee of the folk 
song, the folk dance, and the musical drama, 
and th(* adoption of the tome tonality, with its 
major and minoi modes, the fundamental 
principles of form were evolved, and instru- 
mental or pure music attained its freedom. 
From this ])eriod, polyphonic thought in both 
vocal and pure music developed in the dire<*- 
tion, (1) of the pure contrapuntal type, (2) of th(‘ 
chordal or harmonic type Apart from dra- 
matic music and the pur(‘ song, the dominating 
idiom of musical thought in this contrapuntal 
and choral epoch was tin* fugue and fugal and 
canouK* imitation This sp(‘cies of musical 
art was th(‘ product of the canonic tvf)(‘ plus 
a demand for greater unity through w(‘ll-(i(‘- 
fined tonality and logically organized form It 
used the ])rinciph‘ of the cantus, hut in th(‘ form 
of a short theme It employed the re])eti- 
tioiial method of imitation, but developed a 
high species of variation in the imitating voic(‘s 
It molded its forms along lines deri\ed from 
the folk song and the folk dance, but with a 
freedom that made possible^ th(‘ embodimimt 
of the noblest lyiical and even dramatic imag- 
ination 

The elements of the fugue are (1) the theme 
{dux); (2) the answer (comes) — the repetition 
of the theme by the second voice in the domi- 
nant key (later in other keys), eithei strictly, 
called the real fugue, or in a modified foiin, 
called the tonal fugue; (3) the countci subject 

— the contrapuntal melody sung by tin* first 
voice as an accompaniment to the ansirer; 

(4) the episode — a free treatment, in fugal and 
canonic imitation of various types, of sonu' 
figure or phiase of tin* theme, binding together 
the several parts and serving as contrasis to 
the sections in which strict imitations of the 
theme obtain, (5) the sfretto (pressing together), 
in which the imitative repetitions of the second 
voice begin before the complete ending, and at 
points nearer and nearer to the beginning of 
the theme 

The era of the fugue and canon culminated 
in the works of the acknowledged greatest mu- 
sical genius the world has yet known, Johann 
Sebastian Bach 

Overlapping, but essentially beginning with 
the establishment of the tome principle and 
the domination of the chord mass m place of 
the simple interval as the essential unit of 
thought in tonality, pure counterpoint has 
been ordered in accordance with the two dis- 


tinct governing prmcijiles of (1) tonality, 
whether modal (ecclesiastical) or tome (modern 
tonality), and (2) the chord In the first and 
purest type of counterpoint each melody moves 
freely in the tonality, untrammeled by any 
necessity for defining, in (conjunction with the 
other voices, a specific series of chords, and 
unfettered by any demand that its cadeiujes 
shall coincide with those of accompanying 
voices, except at th(‘ close of important sec- 
tions In this species the synchronous masses 
are not chordal m the strict harmonic sense; 
but masses of synchronous intervals, intervallic 
colors, suggesting, il may be, two or more 
harmonies or chords In the second type of 
counterpoint all the voices, while real and in- 
dividual melodies, move with reference to 
defining a specific chordal scheme In this 
second type the synchronous masses are clearly 
defined chord units, either simple or complex. 
These two types of polyphonic music are dis- 
tinguished by the fact that all the voices are 
conc(‘rned with melodies of equal significance, 
and are, therefore, strictly contrapuntal 

A third and important species of polyphonic 
music IS one in which the voices are concerned 
mainly, if not solely, with the function of 
detining chord masses and enriching them with 
int(‘rvallic color, sonority, and massiv^eiicss 
( Jiord masses thus conceivaHl may serve as the 
])rmcipal means of expression, and melody, in 
a ch'gree, may be fragimmtary and not defi- 
nitely organized, oi all chords may be used as 
means for enhancing the exprcissive signifi- 
cance of one 01 more important melodies 
This IS the genius of what is termed the mo- 
nodic or monophonic type of (‘omposition, al- 
though it may Ix' polyphonic as to the fact of 
many voices In this type of polv])hony the 
voice progressions do not pretend to assume 
melodic significanc(‘, as in pure counterpoint, 
in fact, the various voices may be, and often 
are, without melodic significance These three 
tyjies of polyphonic thought are all employed 
as means for enhancing the aesthetic import 
of the music of all writt‘rs, from the pure lyiical 
and dramatic contrapuntist, Johann Sebastian 
Bach, down to Richard Strauss and Claude 
Debussy, the ultra-impressionist tone painters 
of the present time 

Rhythm — In all modes of thought, all 
modes of imaging a consciousness of ideas or 
experience's, t he factors of duration, or quantit v, 
and intensity, or stress, are necessary condi- 
tions for determining aesthetic form and sig- 
nificance Proportion in respect to duration, 
or dynamic intensity, arising from the aesthetic 
impressions or from the nature of the elements 
of expression, — for instance, sound in language, 
tone in music, — is the essence of that idea 
which, following the Greeks, we call Rhythm 
A rhythmic idea appears whenever a grouping 
or ordered sequence of proportions is defined 

In music the melody of folk songs and church 
canti followed the proportionate durations gov- 
S 
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(Tiling the sounds of language until the efforts 
at combining melodies of varying rhythmic 
design made it necessary to adopt some prin- 
ciple of order and unity m respect to the num- 
ber of tonal durations that, should be sung to 
the tones of the cant.us by the discantiiig voices 
From these efforts arose what was called men- 
sural music, based upon two piimaiv ratios — 
the perfect, three is to one, ® and the 

imperfect, two is to one SS ^ 

Under the influence of counterpoint, the 
dance and instrumental music, the giadual 
development and organization of complicated 
rhythms led to the adoption of the accentual 
principle of metric ihythm as a im'aiis for d('- 
fining the progress of the vaiious voices The 
elements of metric rhythm are (1) units ol a 
given duration, called beats, and (2) vaiving 
intensities in respect to the thought contcml of 
such units A measure, therefon*, is a rhvt hmic 
entity involving the relation of a definite num- 
ber of beats of like duration, but of differing 
intensities Measures may vaiy (1) in the 
number of intensities or beats, i c two, three, 
four, beat measure, etc , (2) in llie ouUt 
of the intensities, as in the following illustra- 
tions, where the (luarter note r(‘pres(‘nls a beat 
of given duration, and the bar tin* ])oint of 
greatest intensity 

ijy liJ iiiij w 'W- JJJJ 

To meet the exigencies of free poetn* imagina- 
tion and to avoid monotony resulting lioin a 
long scries of like kinds or orders of measure, 
there arc in music varying mode's of tri'ating 
metric conceptions 

1. The most common metric variation re- 
sults from the use in a given metric series of a 
variety of forms (orders of intensitu's of meas- 
ure), that is, while the general unit ol duration 
from crest to crest of the greater iiitensiti(\s r(‘- 
mams comparatively constant, the less signifi- 
cant thought units, the h'sser intensitic's, may 
freely vary in their relations to the strong in- 
tensity, thus resulting in a series of changing 
forms of measure 

2. A second mode of variation (Fig 1) arises 
from the sudden changing of the strong inten- 
sity from its normal jiosition in tlu* series, le- 
sulting in what is known as syncopation In 
polyphonic music, syncopation jiractically arises 
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from su])erimposing like ineteis, starting at 
different jieriods, a species of rhythmic disso- 
nance A modern term for the extreme use of 
this effect is Ragtime, to which all great 
writers must plead guilty 

^ A third and very effective mode of rhyth- 
mic treatment arises from combining different 
measures That is, while one melody moves in, 
say, thre(‘-b(‘at measure, the second may be 
moving in two-beat, and a third m four-beat 
iiH'nsiire, a species of rhvthmic harmony In 
the following illustration (Fig 2) from Schu- 
mann the melody is in three-beat and the 
accompaniment in two-beat measure. 
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(4) The fourth form of metric variation is 
l.h(‘ product of a s(‘ri(‘s of varying kinds of 
measure's This s])e(*ies of rhythmic variation 
may Ix' accom])lish(‘(l in different ways. 
(a) The measure may change in respect to the 
numlx'r of beats witliout changing the limit of 
duration lietween the jioints of greater inten- 
sity, as in Ihe following passage' from Schumann 
(Fig li), wlu're' a, ihe primary two-beat measure 
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of the first strain, is followed by h, a three-beat 
nu'asure, the metric scheme of the' second 
strain, {h) A beat may be added or subtracted, 
tlius changing not merely the Lind but the real 
dm at ion ol the measure, as m the passage from 
Mac Dowell on the following page' (Fig 4 ) 
This rhythmic variation is characteristic of 
many folk songs, showing that it is a primitive 
form The following fifteenth-century chanson 
is a fine specimen. (Fig. 5 ) 

(c) A third variant, of like nature with the 
above, is a species of rhythmic augmentation, 
as in the following passage from Schumann 
(Fig 6), where the rhythmic unit a, formed by 
two three-beat measures, is followed by really a 
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Fig 5 


one-meas //re rhythm of tlireo augmonted boats, 
three longs, the quantitative value of which 
equals the preceding two-measwe unit. 



The following complieat(‘d and (‘fF(‘etive 
passage from Bralim’s Clarinet Sonata in 
F minor is inter(‘sting, Ix'cause of the aiigimm- 
tation in two voices tliat are syncopat(*d m 
respect to each other. (Fig 7 ) 



In the educational development of rhvthni, 
meter is usually given the* first filace, as though 
it were the more important rhythmic factor; 
quite opposed to this common tlieorctical 
notion, however, is the fact that m the real 
interpretation of both music and jioetry meter 
IS far from being tlie most signihcant rhvthimc 
conception Based upon the circumscrilied 
figures of the dance, and serving the purpose 
mainly of punctuating the lesser units of 
thought, in the highest lyrical, and especially 
in dramatic music, the metrical accent is prac- 
tically lost, swallowed up in the quantitative 
proportions and the stresses involv’'ed in the 
larger units of musical thought, such as the 
phrase, and even the motive As a matt(*r of 
fact, therefore, quantity (durative mass) and 
quantitative proportions are the essential (ele- 
ments of rhythmic thought A v(‘ry simple 
illustration will serve to make clear the vitally 
expressive rhythmic effect of the rhvthm oi 
quantity The following versions of the open- 
ing phrase of Beethoven’s Sonata, Opus Id, 
do not differ in respect to the number of beats 
and points of greater intensity (Fig. 8.) 


Nominally, and as conventionallv punted 
(fig 4) this phras(‘ is supjiosed to he within one 
measure of four Ix'ats, each beat Ixung lepre- 
sented by a (piartei note Practicallv, the 
dc^velopment of tlu* thought reipiiK's two 
points of gr(‘ater mtensitv — t.he first and fifth 
tones The beat, therefore, is r(‘prescntcd by 

I the eighth note, and the phiase includes two 
four-beat measures 



In the first version, Beethoven’s diamatic 
idea is (uitirelv lost, because th(^ individuality 
of the first clioid is meig(‘d with the second 
and third chords, forming the opening musical 
idea Tn version two the ihythmic foim of the 
first chord (unbodii's a distinct impression, like, 
for instance, th(‘ fust woid in Hence ' loathed 
Melamhohj ^ But the intensely dramatic foice 
of the opening choid is only realized in the 
quantitative form of Beethoven’s veision Still 
fuithei,in Beethov(‘n’s version the second idea, 
6, is far and awav moie diamatically expres- 
sive by reason of the (piantitative proportions, 
and also because the same means break the 
thought into two impassioned utteiances, 
and the second of which foims the climax 
Educationally, it would seem to follow, as 
a nec(*ssary deduction from histoiical evolution 
and the greater significance of quantitative 
(durative) piojiortion, that this should be the 
rhythmic principle first recognized and most 
assiduously studied The ordinary method of 
nietiic scansion in music based upon the tyranny 
of mechanical accent (in music represented by 
the bar) is deadening to the higher and vital con- 
ception of the beaut valid expressive significance 
of quantity in music as certainly as in poetiy 
It lemains to call attention to the fact that 
rhythm plavs as significant a role in the har- 
monic design as it does in the melodic structure. 
For the undei standing and interpretation of a 
musical work of art it is essential, therefore, 
that the rhythm of the harmonic background 
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should receive equal consideration with the 
rhythm of the melodic designs C B C 
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MUSIC IN EDUCATION. — Historical 
Sketch — The place of music in popular edu- 
cation has changed with the changing motives 
that control such education. Three distinct 
phases may be recognized, the religious, when 
education was chiefly connected with the 
(Chinch and the teacher was the priest, the 
humanitarian, which came with the growth of 
the democratic influences of the eighteenth 
century, and the social -economic, as one may 
call the third phase upon which we are now 
entering The rapidly growing complexity 
of our modern life has been putting greater 
and greater demands on our whole educational 
system The problem of the modern educator 
IS to discover how to economize time and energy 
A new valuation is now going on of all foinis 
of study and exercises that occupy the student’s 
time, aiming to jidapt the curriculum to meet 
the practical requirements of life efhciently It 
IS natural that such a study as music, which 
presents so little that can be measured from 
a practical point of view, should be influenced 
bv tins movement 

The Religious Ph/ise Choir Schools — 1Va- 
dition says that choir seliools {schohi can- 
font til) weie instituted at Rome as early as 
the fourth centiiiy (by Pope Silvester I, dl4- 
385) and from 590 they were much emphasized 
by Gregorv 1 {q v ) At least by the ciglith 
century, il not much ivarliei, the Western 
Church had given official sanction to a system 
of unison melody, commonly known as “ Gre- 
gorian,” though ajiparently developed from 
Bv/antine and Greek oingins, which had at- 
tained notable proportions as the artistic vehi- 
cle or embodiment of the hturgv That tin* 
(diurch used music as a means of (‘levating 
the people is shown by a saying of Cdiiodegang 
of Metz (74G-766) “The melodies of the 
singers shall uplift the people to love of divine 
things through the inspiiation of the words as 
much as through the tune ” From about the 
twelfth century the Church also became th(' 
field within which the art of contrapuntal com- 
po.sition unfolded This evolution was scho- 
lastic, rather than popular To master it re- 
quired discipline, such as was possible only 
under teachers and through study In the 
medieval “ choir school ” the subject of the 
n(*w Figured Song was now added to that of 
the Gregorian Plam-Song The persons thus 
educated wore primarily only adult ecclesias- 
tics, — monks and priests, — but as choirs of 
men and boys became common, the “ choir 
school ” tended to become an institution in which 
many boys below the age of puberty might be 
educated to considerable musical proficiency 
The study of sacred song was the main object, 
but, because the boys had to be kept together 
for several years, other subjects were introduced 
more or less Hence the “ choir school ” 
often touched the field of general education, 
but with music highly emphasized In 
process of time some of these schools accumu- 
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lated endowments and became independent 
institutions A famous illustiatioii of this is 
the Thomasschule at Leipzig, which began as 
an Augustinian monastery school in the 
thirteenth century, and became a Protestant 
town school before the middle of the sixteenth 
Many others, especially those connected with 
cathedrals and with certain national couits 
{Chapel Royal), have persisted in some form 
to the present day (See ( 'horisters’ 
Schools, Song Schools, in the article' on Mid- 
dle Ages, Education in the ) 

Early Methods of Tcachinq Mnsu — Fiom 
the earliest periods two distinct modevs ol ap- 
proaching music teaching were piesented, one 
111 which the learning was through imitation, 
teaching by rote, as it is called ~ - and the other 
where the rudiments of music were lauglit, and 
the pupils learned to read from tlie written 
signs In a school ordinance of 1522 at Noid- 
hngen the pupils were to be divided into thiee 
sections, of which the two upper ones wcie to 
receive instruction in theory and piactice, and 
the last should hist be taught the text, and then 
the tune by ear The Wurtteinburg chuich 
ordinance, 1559, and the Pomeranian, 15(33, pio- 
vided for the piactua' of singing in (di'ineiitary 
schools, but the method was only that of sing- 
ing by ear, in th(‘ Latin schools it was usual 
to employ tin* pupils in chons so that th(‘y 
received regular instruction in music While 
the Reformation broke away from the older 
ecch'siastical inusn;, it stimulated m the choiale 
even a gieatei desire to sing Luthei is le- 
ported to have said “ A sclioolinaster must 
be able to sing or I tak(‘ no notice of him ’’ 
The oidinances drawn up by Melanchthon 
ami Bugenhagen provide foi instruction m 
music, but they deal gcrn'rally with Latin 
schools The School and Church Visitation 
in Maibuig (1628) and Hesse-1 )arinstadt 
provided that all child len above eight yeais 
of age should “ attend the public schools and 
at all times be present at the singing in 
Church Duke Ernest the Pious of (lotha 
iqv) included singing in the famous School- 
method of 1643, which devoted one of the longest 
portions of the woik to the subject (jiaiagiajihs 
212-294) It includes suggestions on method 
and formal instruction in music At least 
one hour each day was to be given to it Two 
divisions, choral music and liguied descant 
{Figuralgesang)f were made The former was 
taught by ear, phrase by phrase, the latter 
from notation The teacher is warned not 
to weary the pupil with too much theory and 
troublesome scales A song book is to be pro- 
vided for each Clear and sensible expression 
should be insisted upon The earliest pieces 
were to be sung in four parts (descant, alto, 
tenor, and bass) The teacher was not pro- 
vided with an instrument for accompaniment 
An ordinance of 1697 for Nuremberg provided 
that singing should be taught in wilting and 
ciphering scliools for church purposes Co- 


menius (q v ) proposed that the child should be 
taught singing of a few easy psalms as early 
as the mothci school/’ In the elementary 
school he only recognizes singing for church 
and religious purposes Francke’s aims in music 
were similar 

The numerous oidinances of the sixteenth 
century provide for the teaching of singing, 
but in all cases tlie subject matter is religious 
In many cases the ordinances appoint th(‘ local 
sexton to teach singing along with the cate- 
chism In fact, many Protestant schools owe 
their origin to the need of teaching singing for 
the service of the Church 

In England the song school occupied a posi- 
tion a little above thi‘ elementary and below 
tin' giaminar, and while their chief object 
was to teach tin' singing necessarv for chuich 
sei vices, the other common subjects weie in- 
cluded 

Erasmus describes the English as a musical 
and the German as a drunkc'ii peoph', and it 
has been suggested that the abolition of the 
training school of song and music that took 
place' with the Reformation and dining the 
leigns of Henry VI II and Edward VI had 
much to do with changing the musical chaiac- 
ter of tin' English people' 

It must be noted that the song school was 
not confined te) song, often toaclnng to play 
on the organ is included in fhe description of 
the semg school mastei Such was the e'ase 
at Bosbury in Ih'iefordshire' The school- 
mastei was to '' bring up the' youth in learning 
and to play the organ ” Similar 1o the song 
schemls in 'Englainl woie the' sang schools of 
Sceitland, one in Aberdeen is be'lieved to have 
existeel as early as 1370 While' in Scotland 
especially the sang school se'e*TiKs to have 
be'e'u adojiteel by the Refe)rmation, the lesser 
importance that music occupied in the service 
of the Protestant Chuich reduced the impor- 
tance of these schools, so that they have grad- 
ually died out 

Gild Schools — Outside the Church two 
organizations, the gild schools and the “ town 
musicians,” contiibuted largely to the develop- 
ment of musical education Of the gilds tlw.' 
most notable ('xampk' is the extensive circle 
of gilds oiganized by the Meisteisanger of 
southern and western Germany from the four- 
tei'uth century onward for nioie than two 
hundred years These societies sought to 
magnify poetiy and song as a kind of tiade 
specialty, which was to lie cultivated only by 
passing thiough a graded system of training 
and examination that led ultimately to the 
right to the title “Master ” The historic 
importance of these curious fraternities lay not 
in the artificial and even ridiculous methods 
that they often used, but in their number and 
distribution, with the considerable number of 
their members Artistically and pedagogically, 
the Metstersdnger movement lacked breadth 
and insight, but its popular influence was not 
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insignificant. It served to bring into action 
latent capacities for music as a serious pursuit 
among the common people, and to dignify 
the process of education which was involved 
in that pursuit Somewhat parallel move- 
ments — the so-called “ Minstrel Gilds ” — oc- 
curred in other countries 

Town Musicians — Associated with these 
gilds in time, though not always connected with 
them directly, weic iiumerous efforts to or- 
ganize m certain communities a body of “ town 
musicians,'^ both singers and players upon 
instruments, which could be called upon to 
assist in numerous civic and social functions 
Every such organization, when continued long 
enough to become an institution, demanded 
more oi less of an educational element or basis, 
which was variously supplied in difft'rent cases, 
sometimes through the town schools It is 
difficult to cite any large number of facts under 
this head, but there is reason to suppose that 
fiom the sixteenth century onwaid a constantly 
increasing number of towns and villages in 
Germany, France, and England maintained 
some communal interest in music, and made 
some slight communal provision for instruction 
in it This tended always to bring the subject 
of music into organic connection with whatever 
system of public education was attempted 
The Humanitarian Phase — The second 
phase of music teaching was strongly influenced 
by the humamtaiian spirit that so pervaded 
the democratic movement in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century The school, instead 
of being for the Chinch, was developing more 
and more for the people Hence, reforms in 
the methods of teaching were many and radical 
The desiie to give every one attending school 
the rudiments of a musical education led to 
the simplifying of notation Much of the 
inteiest that was awakened in poxmlar singing 
eaily in the nineteenth century can be traced, 
in Germany especially, to the revival of interest 
in lituigics m the Lutheran Church, giving 
impoitance to coiigiegational singing Anothei 
motive is that the national school systems that 
were then being started in the leading countries 
of Europe gave a value to music as an element 
in the education of patriotism The influence 
of such a reformer as Pestalozzi was felt 
Hans Georg Nagcli (d 1836), a music publisher 
near Zurich, was active in agitating for school 
music, especially advocating the application of 
the new methods of Pestalozzi to the subject 
In France, Guillaume Louis Wilhelm (Boc- 
cjuillon, d 1842), known chiefly by his efforts 
to jiromote fiopular teaching of singing, was 
made director-geneial of music in the municipal 
schools of Pans m 1819 He threw himself into 
this cause with an enthusiasm which soon 
produced striking results Besides the school 
teaching, he had classes which gave instruction 
to thousands of pupils, mainly working people, 
and out of this presently grew the establish- 
ment of the Orph^on, the vast organization 


which has since covered France with singing 
societies 

The success of Wilhelm’s work in France 
stimulated similar movements in England 
under Mr Hullah, who on Feb 1, 1841. opened 
at/EXeter Hall a school for instruction, of school- 
frmstm of day and Sunday schools, in vocal 
musK^iy a system based on Wilhelm’s In 
twenty 'Tears, it is said, over 25,000 persons 
passed throi^fi his classes 

Tonic Soirfa Method — A parallel move- 
ment in popularizing music in England, which 
gr(‘w to much greater importance, under the 
lead of Mr John Curwen, began to attract 
attention about 1850 It is based on a simpli- 
fication of musical notation, the staff being 
discarded and a letter notation being substi- 
tuted in its place, indicating the i elation of 
the tones in th(‘ key The emphasis of key 
relationship of the three most important tones 
in our haimonic system gave the name to the 
method of Tonic Sol-fa 

Galin-Chevi Method — A similar method 
was being developed in France, although not 
attaining the same importance, iindei the 
name of the Galin-C Jiev6, in which, ns in the 
Tome Sol-fa, the relationship of th(‘ tones in 
the key was emphasized, only in this case 
numbers were placed over tlie notes to indicate 
this relationship 

Public Class Instruction — Still more im- 
portant pedagogically was the changi' in 
methods that ensued from passing from the 
traditional custom of jinvate or individual 
instruction, which had been in use for genera- 
tions in most musical subjects, to systematic 
class instruction, particularly of singing in 
chorus This is seen in the widespread in- 
terest in choral societies of different sorts 
that began to attain large proportions during 
the first half of the nineteenth century in 
Germany, France, and England Such enter- 
prises, whether in schools or in communities, 
stimulated the preparation of special literature, 
— textbooks foi learners, manuals for teachers, 
graded material for the use of societies, — and 
tended increasingly to induce many persons 
to prepare themselves to become instructors, 
tiaincrs, and leaders. Thus public school music 
and public choral societies so closely connected 
in the methods employed gradually became 
distinct and significant movements 

United States — The enthusiasm for the 
popular teaching of music, which was being 
felt so strongly on the Continent and in Eng- 
land, was not lacking m the United States, 
Under the lead of Lowell Mason {q v),who is 
well called the father of school music in America, 
work was commenced in Boston that led 
eventually to the adoption in 1837 of a resolu- 
tion “ That m the opinion of the school 
committee it is expedient to try the experiment 
of introducing vocal music, by public authority, 
as {)ait of the system of public instruction, into 
the public schools of this city ” Parallel to 
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the school work, like both Wilhelm and Hullah, 
Mr Mason started an institution for giving 
^ncerts and prepaiing teachers, known as the 
Boston Academy of Music, established m 1832 
Mr Mason was stiongly influenced by the 
teaching of Pestalozzi, and aA’^owedly conducted 
his work on his system of teaching The ex- 
ample of Boston was soon followed by such cities 
as ( incinnati and New Orleans, and there has 
b(3en a steady advance toward the full lecog- 
nition of music as a school study 
The Social-Economic Phase — The trend 
of the third phase in modern popular education, 
which we have termed “ the social-economic,” 
is well illustrated by the tendency to slight 
or diop music entirely in schools fitting stu- 
dents for the higher institutions of learning 
A glance at the courses of study offeied by 
such institutions in Germany, France, l^lngland, 
or the United States will show that less time 
IS given to music than formerly Higher 
education tends to become more specialized, 
and a subject like music, which shows iierhaps 
less connection with a professional occupation 
than does any other, now takes a less im- 
portant position than in schools serving a 
similar class of people fifty years ago, when 
the cultural or general education was stionger 
than the professional or economic 

A second reason influencing the change is 
the very great development of popular educa- 
tion, making a demand for teachers from the 
middle and lower class(‘s who necessarily are 
unable to put very much time on professional 
training, so that, especially in America, a laige 
pioportion of the grade teachers are musically 
unable to teach the subject The preparation 
of these teachers, demanding so much in the 
line of modern pr’actical subjects like physical 
training, manual training, drawing, domestic 
science, and domestic ait, tends to lea\e less 
and less time to the pr-epai'atJon for teaching 
music Along with this same pressure the 
experiment of attemifling to teach everybody 
sight reading, that was so enthusiastically 
supported in the middle of the last centurv, is 
not giving the expected results Not only 
is the necessary drill proving irksome both to 
teachers and pupils, but the slight mastery 
gained is not proving of any great musical 
value in the later experience of the irujul 
Hence, the liberal educators are dividing the 
time given to specific music study with what 
might be called appreciation work,” th(‘ 
heanng of music performed, since the modern 
mechanical means for reproducing music pro\ e 
a very great aid to such work There is also 
a distinct tendency to encourage instrumental 
work in schools, although this is often supple- 
mentary to the regular school work Espe- 
cially striking is the work done in England 
by what is known as the Maidstone Move- 
ment,” where fully half a million school chil- 
dren of the British Isles aie connected with au 
orgarii/ation for jilaving thi‘ violin Theie 


is a tendency in the extremely modern schools 
to shift the emphasis in music from the pure 
sight reading woik of the earlier years to vari- 
ous forms of what might be called creative work. 
Under the t hi'ory that the pupils get the most out 
of what th(‘y make themselves, they are en- 
couraged to make up not only their words 
but the tunes as well Finally, while the 
place of music and the method of its study aic 
changing, and the place it has occupied is 
being contested by other subjects, yet this 
very stiuggle is bunging about a laiger view 
as to its true value in education, and more 
efficient methods as to its realization 

Methods in School Music — Methods in 
music teaching deal with two kinds of activi- 
ties (1) What IS necessary for producing the 
music, such as the control of the instrument, 
or voice, and the understanding of the notation 
(2) What is done undei the term of “ nuance,” 
populaily called “ expression,” and the slight ^ 
notation that indicates it The first may be 
said to deal with the structure of music, the 
second with its interpretation It is ob- 
vious that the first ajipli cation of a method 
in music will be to produce tones, following 
which there will be a constant effort toward 
control for cxpiession This is especially true 
for the instrumentalist Even the voice 
teacher spends the first few years in what is 
calh'd ‘‘ voice-placing,” practice for produc- 
ing a good singing tone, before he does much 
with song interpretation 

In teaching school music, however, this order 
of activities is leveised The voice in most 
children, through the exercise of speech, is 
alieady undci wondeiful contiol, so the aim of 
school music is not to jiroduce professional 
singers with dev(‘loped voices, or professional 
playeis, but to cultivate a taste for music by 
good singing and to pieparc the individual To 
aid in the social uses of music, and it is better to 
commence with rote songs, or singing by imita- 
tion Two things are thus of special iinpoi- 
tance in school music (1) the pupil must 
know how to render many fine songs in ordei 
to develop Ins taste and appreciation, and 
(2) he must be able to read from notation 
The instrumentalist, by the time he has 
learned to play, has associated the action 
necessary to produce the tones with the notes 
on th(' staff that represent these tones, so that 
when he sees the note he can produce the tone 
He can thus, unfortunately, especially if he 
IS unmusical, avoid the necessity of thinking 
music The nuuital process of such a person 
consists in thinking the physical motions 
necessary to produce the tone called for by 
the note, but not the tone itself, which he 
only hears as the result of his action On the 
other hand, the singer has no definite move- 
ment 111 his throat that he can associate with 
a given note on the staff F and F sharj) feel 
the same to him The singer is obliged to learn 
his notation not by connecting it with the 
3r,i 
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actions that produce the tones, but by connect- 
ing the notation with the way the tones sound 
The first few tones heard tend to establish a 
key to which all the tones that follow are re- 
lated, the task of the singer being to associate 
these tone relationships to the notation that 
represents them His mental jiioeess, instead 
of being connected with the physical move- 
ment necessary to produce the tone, is a thought 
process, for he must licar mentally the sound 
that the note represents before he can pioduce 
the tone 

I nterprctatwn — Learning songs and learn- 
ing how to sing them expressively in school 
IS largely carried on through imitation, the 
pupil being required to match oi mutate the 
model tones given as well as the style or way 
m which the songs are sung Supporting this 
work, the thought of the text and the character 
ol the melody are brought home to the student’s 
mind, so that his feeling for the thought and 
the character of the song aids m getting the 
quality and rendering clcsiied Besides this 
woik, vocal habits are developed m the impil, 
based on the distinction between the chest and 
head tones The former is what the child 
or youth largely employs in his play, andtheie 
IS a natural tendency to do the same in music, 
but when sustairu'd pitch is attempted with 
this register above H in the middle of the treble 
staff, the tone becomes hard, and the vocal 
mechanism strained The head tone that the 
child naturally uses when singing above 1) of 
t.hc fourth line of the treble staff is clear and 
sweet Vocal method in school music is largidy 
concerned in strengthening this up])(‘r head 
tone and developing it downwaids For this 
ri'ason most tcacdiers agree that scale ])iactic(‘ 
and technical work should commence with th(‘ 
upjier pait of the voice, with the head tone, 
bringing this qualitv down as far as possible 
and that the low{‘r tone should b(' sung softly, 
di'velopmg by constant practice an automatic 
control of the voice Thus, the first method 
in school music deals largely with musical 
interpretation, and consists in (1) Imita- 
tion of a good example (2) Attention to the 
thought of the composition, both text and 
style (3) Development of clear head tones 

Structure — Turning now to the second 
(‘h'rnent in learning to read music, the starting 
point here also lies in imitation Tone pio- 
gressions, such as scah\s or simple songs, aie 
first learned by' imitation These are then 
sung in connection with their notation, until 
an association is formed between what is sung 
and what issseen Such association is not as 
simple as it seems, for the notation of music 
presents three different kinds of tonal relation- 
ships: pitch, duration, and metrical grouping 
It is through the combination of these three 
kinds of relationships that the pupil is able 
to form a concept of the musical movement of 
his tunc. The problem here is essentially the 
same as that of reading language From what 


thh notes indicate, the pupil’s mind must be 
capable of forming concepts of the musical 
movement sufficiently far ahead of what the 
voice is producing not to interfere with the 
even flow of the music Unlike language, the 
signs and notes that represent these relation- 
ships are not grouped into musical units as 
letters are combined into words standing for the 
same idea in whatever combination the woids 
may appear, but every musical unit has its 
own peculiar combination The music reader 
must think these musical units by combining 
the separate relationships that go to make 
them up The most complex part of the train- 
ing, and the one that requires the closest atten- 
tion in th(‘ methods employed, is concerned 
with the problem of rapid conception of the 
tune from its notation A musical child will 
often make its associations between the ap- 
pearance of the notes upon the staff and the 
movement of the music, so that he is able to 
read music fairly well, without being able to 
tell definitely the separate intervals of duration 
and pitch, icpresiuitmg the musical thought 
Key — The huge majority of iieople, how- 
ever, need help in associating the position of 
the tones in the ki'ys with the notes Such 
a device w(‘ have in the famous do re mi, or 
syllable names, dating back to the eleventh 
century, and attributi'd to Guido of Arezzo 
This association is made possible when the 
key is established, the tones of the scale tak- 
ing on certain characteristics When, therefore, 
a certain syllable is always sung to a certain 
toiK' in th(‘ kev, when the sign for a syllable 
is written, it suggests the relative tone in the 
key it represimts The principle underlying 
this use of the syllable names had a revival 
in France und(‘r the leadeishij) of Pierre Galin, 
a music ])u])lisher of the eaily nineteenth cen- 
tury, who indicated the relationship of tones 
by numbers In England John Curwen uti- 
lized th(‘ sound names attributed to Guido 
In the systi'in thus developed, called the “ Tonic 
sol-fa, the fixed pitch i eiirescntation of the 
staff was Ignored, and the first letter of the 
syllable's, do, re, mi, etc , were printed instead 
of numbers, for example, d, r, m The spacing 
of these letters indicated the duration of the 
tones These letters, like the numbers, drew 
attention to the relationship of the sounds to 
be sung, and not to any given pitch, and arc 
evidently a vocalist’s notation 

The Ameiicain methods follow the English 
usage, and some places even adopt the Tonic 
sol-fa notation as an intioduction to sight- 
reading; but the ordinary practice is to use the 
syllable names with the staff notation. This 
brings about a complexity that does not exist 
where the syllables are used with the Tonic 
sol-fa notation, for reading by note requires 
a student of harmony to determine the proper 
relative name from the fixed notation that the 
staff represents, especially in modern music, 
which tends to be more and more chromatic 
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and makes it difficult to determine what the 
exact key relationship of a tone is Another 
difficulty grows out of the constant use of the 
Tonic sol-fa names, especially where the syllable 
names have been too slavishly used The 
tendency is to associate the tone to be sung not 
simply with the sight or sound of the name, but 
with its actual physical production, so that the 
pupil is able to sing the tune if he can sing 
sound names, but is unable to think the tune 
apart from the names In order to avoid 
this difficulty many schools use numbers in- 
stead of sound names The objection to this 
is that the number names do not lend them- 
selves to good tone production, and wh(‘n too 
closely followed this method is open to the 
same objection as the use of the sound names 
The chromatic tendency of modern music 
above referred to is making these methods less 
and less effective 

Interval — llesides thinking of tones in 
their relation to key, we mav think of them as 
determined bv their distance from each other 
as intervals of seconds, thirds, and fourths 
having certain common characteristics When 
this has been thoroughlv grasped, one is tm- 
abled to sing these distances by thinking the 
nature of tlie interval Mr Samuel Ckjle 
of the New England Conservatory in his sight 
singing course has given specific names for each 
interval Hy always using the name with the 
interval whenever it occurs, associations are 
formed between the interval charactei of tones 
and the name, so that, when th(' interval name 
is thought, the tones occur to the mind 

Rhijthm — The teaching of duration and 
time grouping of tones does not present 
such a variety in the methods employed The 
demand on the pupil, unlike that of thinking 
pitch relations, is identical for both singer and 
player A few fundamental differences in 
tone lengths are used ovei and over, whatevei 
the key, although confusion is caused to young 
students by changes in the note used to lepre- 
sent the beat This difficulty is being reduced, 
there being a tendency among publisliers to 
use uniformly a quarter note to represemt the 
beat in simple time Besides beating the time, 
other physical movements for sti’engthening 
the feeling for pulse in music are being em]doved 
in a more varied way 

In Europe much interest has been awakened 
by the work of M Jacques Dalcroze, who has 
developed a remarkable feeling for rhythmic 
character through dancing and gesture Move- 
ments of the march and folk dance are ad- 
vocated for developing rhythmic feeling as a 
support for musical work 

Present Procedure — The pressure of more 
and more studies in the school is tending to 
lessen the time given to singing A fair aver- 
age allotted to this subject is one hour a week, 
sometimes given in two half hours, sometimes 
in fifteen-minute periods This hour is often 
supplemented by another period of music 
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work and general exercises The music study 
period generally commences with some breath- 
ing exercises, followed by scale and vocal prac- 
tice Then technical matter pertaining to 
notation is followed by reading new music 
or exercises, and the lesson ends with a review 
of familiar songs 

In the fust giade learning songs by imita- 
tion, or '' rote singing, as it is called, is largely 
emphasized, and in some schools this is carried 
on in diminishing extent through the grades 
This mak(‘s it jiossibh* to mtioduce a great 
deal of excellent music, which might otherwise 
be too difficult to read On the other hand, 
those schools employing sight reading do little 
rot(‘ work after the first grade, paying much 
moie attention to the singing of exercises in- 
tended to improve sight reading This pro- 
cediiie reduces the artistic musical material 
used, but tends to increase the proficiency in 
leading In either case, much depends upon 
the amount of individual work demanded fiom 
the pupils The great difficulty m accomplish- 
ing any thoiough teaching along ordinary 
lines lies in the fact that music is univci sally 
taught collectu ely, thus i educing the individual 
lesponsibility to a mimmum, so that students 
can go through eight years of grade work, and 
at the end be unable to give tlie simplest de- 
scription of what they have done 

New Tendencies — The new trend in modern 
education is bunging about a decided change 
in the attitude toward the popular teaching 
of music This change in aim puts the empha- 
sis not so much on what is taught as on what 
the pupil can do with what he is taught The 
point of interest is the pupil rather than the 
subject Undei this new influence the teacher 
aims to make the tone quality, the dynamics, 
th(‘ pronunciation, and the musical form, both 
as to pitch and rhythm, glow out of one central 
thought, — th(' expression of the feeling sug- 
gested by t he words of the song The child must 
sing it in a way to show that he realizes the 
significance of what he does 

lint this is not all, the child must not only 
make tlie musical thought of another his own, 
but he must have experience in expressing his 
own po(‘ti(* and musical thought, not that in 
so doing h(‘ can express anything of value for 
others, but foi the sake of the musical develop- 
ment both in thought and taste that such 
practice b in ngs about It is parallel to theme 
work in the teaching of the mother tongue 
This attitude toward music tieats it more as 
a language, and seeks to make the form expres- 
sive of the feeling In making a melody fit 
the words of a song the child is constantly led 
by the teacher to observe the relationship 
between the music and the text. Such effort 
on the part of tho pupil brings about the most 
searching observation and thought with refer- 
ence to the song he is producing, and when 
such song making is the collective effort of the 
whole class, different members offering their 
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verbions of the wording and thought of their 
couplets and their melodic expression, a much 
more intensive exercise of aesthetic faculties 
and discriminative thought is brought about 
than ordinarily takes place by the old nu'thods 

Thus the new methods seek to develop th(‘ 
poetic, imaginative, and discriminative power 
of the pupil in his relation to music, laying the 
basis for musical appreciation, which after all 
is the most important use to which the pupils 
in our public schools will put their musical 
education 

Training for Teachers — Unfortunately for 
music in American schools, the normal schools 
[lave been unable to give the necessary train- 
ing, five hours a week for half a year lieing 
t}H‘ av(‘rage time allowed to the subject 
When this short amount of time is dividi‘d 
between the development of the student’s 
own musical capacity and her training as a 
t(‘acher, the inadequacy of this work will be 
comprehended To meet this need the larger 
publishing houses are conducting summer 
schools for training music supervisors and 
grade teachers, offering courses running in 
sorn(' cases for three seasons The danger 
in this work has been that methods advocated 
have lieen too closely allied with the particular 
])ublications of the house conducting the school 
In sjnte of this, improvements in methods and 
in material have been due to the far-sighted 
(mterprise of publishing houses rather than to 
the school authorities. C H F 

Music Schools and Conservatories — The 
name Conservatory was first applied to orphan 
asylums where children who where particulaily 
fitted by virtue of superior talent received a 
thorough musical education 

Italy — The oldest known conservatories 
were founded in Naples during the sixteenth 
century Four of these were combined by 
order of King Murat (1808) into the now 
existing conservatory San Pietro a Majelle. 
The last director was Guiseppe Martucci (died 
1910) 

Rome — Conservatory of St Cecilia, 
founded in 1566, subsidized by the government. 
Perhaps the most famous Italian music school 
Tuition sixty lire a year 

Palermo — Royal Conservatory, foun:^ed in 
1615 Has at present twenty teachers and 
about 150 students 

Venice — Lieeo Benedetto Marcello became 
a municipal institution m 1877 Present direc- 
tor E Wolf Ferrari Tuition very moderate, 
from 20 to 100 lire a year 

France — Paris — Conservatoire National 
de Musique (1795) is perhaps the best organized 
music school in the world, and its standards 
are therefore of the very highest Among 
the instructors have been France's finest 
musicians, — Cherubine, Auber, Thomas, Du- 
bois, Faurd, Widor, Lavignac, Lasalle, Rose 
Caron, Chevillard, Guilmant, Risler, etc. The 
age of admission is from nine to twenty-six 


There are about 800 students and eighty-fivo 
instructors The highest honor obtainable is the 

grand Prix de Rome " Some of those receiving 
this distinction were Hal^vy, 1819, Berlioz, 1830, 
Gounod, 1839, Bizet, 1857, Massenet, 1863, 
Debussy, 1884 Branches of the Conservatoire 
National de Musique exist in the important 
towns all over France The requirements 
of scholarship vary with the different localities. 
Noteworthy branches exist in Toulouse (1826), 
Lille (1826), Boulogne-sur-Mer (1884), etc 
Another important school is Ecole de Musique 
classique et r^ligieuse, founded by Niederineyer 
in 1853 A new school was founded in 1896 
by Guilmant and DTiidy, 300 students spe- 
cializing principally in organ and composition 
based on modern tendencies 

(hr many — Germany has developed more 
music schools than any other country Some 
of these are under the patronage of leignmg 
houses, others are endowed by individuals 
or soeieties, but tluTe are numberless private 
schools existing and flouiishiiig without any 
financial aid from outside sources 

Berlin — Konigliche Hoclisehuh' fui Musik 
It IS divided into three sections The oldest 
section IS calhal Royal Institute of Cliuich 
Music, founded m 1822 It leeeives only 
twenty students, and charges no tuition The 
second section is called the Academic Master 
School foi Gom])osition (1833) The piesent 
masters are Bruch, Ilumpca’dink, and Gerns- 
heim Tuition is free The third section, 
which now is the Royal High Scliool of Musi- 
cal Art propel , was created in 1869 Joachim, 
the famous violinist, was the first director 
Students must be sixteen yeais and oxer. 
The entrance examinations are very severe 
A nominal tuition is charged, vaiying from 
$7 50 to $100 for the school year It is 
interesting to know that each student costs 
the government on an average about $250 
a year, and yet the average tuition charged 
is less than* $75 Excellent private con- 
servatories m Berlin aie the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka School of Music and Stern’s Cbn- 
servatoi y 

Leipzig — The Royal C’onservatory, founded 
in 1843 by Mendelssohn, has financial guaran- 
tees fr-om the Saxon government and the mu- 
nicipality It IS perhaps still the most famous 
conservatory in Germany There are at 
present about 900 students and forty-five instruc- 
tors Some of the great musicians who taught 
at this school were Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
David Hauptmann, Richter, Gade, Moscheles, 
Reinecke, ladassohn Among the ^ present 
teachers are Reger, Teichmuller, Hilf, Sitt, 
Straube, Klengel, etc Famous pupils, Kirch- 
ner, Bargiel, Br^assm, ladassohn, Grieg, Sullivan, 
Wilhelm j, Svendsen A peculiar position 
is that occupied by the Thomas School in 
Leipzig. Only boys with pronounced musical 
talent (^‘ absolute car ” is one of the conditions) 
are admitted. The boys form the choir of 
354 
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the ThomaH Church The boys receive a com- 
plete education without cost The most famous 
director of this school was J 8 Bach 

Munich — Royal Academy of Music (1846) 
The best known teaeheis oonnect(‘d with this 
school were and aie Hans Von Bulow, C'orne- 
lius, Rhemberger^ Abel, Bussmeyer, Staven- 
hagen, Mottl, Klos(‘, etc Among its student}? 
have been many Americans George W 
Chadwick, Horatio W Parker, Fred Bullard, 
Leo Lewis, Adolf Wcidig 
Royal and ducal music schools of high stand- 
ing exist in Dresden, Stuttgart, Wurzbiiig, Karls- 
ruhe, Weimar, etc Private eonservatoiies of 
first rank are to be found in Frankfort, Ham- 
burg, Strassburg, Wiesbaden, etc 

Aastna — Vienna — Conservatorium der 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde admits pupils 
from th(‘ age of ten to twenty-four years The 
German language is obligatory The attend- 
ance IS about 1000 pupils, taught by sixty -four 
instructors Among the teachers of the present 
day are Godowsky and Sevcik 

Prague — Consci-vatory of Music (1811) 
Bohemians receive free instruction, but bind 
themselves to stay six years Besides the 
musical education, students receive instruction 
in all the important liberal branch(‘s 

Budapest — The Royal and National Acad- 
emv of Music receives students from the ag(‘ 
of eight on The tuition fee is nominal, and 
no tuition IS charged for students of wind in- 
struments, double-bass, viols, etc 

Russia — 8t Petersburg — The most im- 
portant conseivatory was founded in 1862 by 
the Royal Russian Music Society It is iichly 
endowed, and lias about 200 scholarships Th(' 
average attendance is 800 students, under ninetv 
teaeheis The curriculum compiises, besides 
the study of music, a complete libend education 
The hrst diieetoi was Anton Rubinstein 
Famous teaeheis have* been Glasounow, Rimski- 
Korsskow, Essipow, Auer, etc 

Moscow — Roval Gonservatory of Music, 
founded by Nicolaus Rubinstein (1866), gives 
courses siniilai to the conservatory in 8t 
Petersburg Famous teachers have been Tane- 
jew, 8afanow, (‘tc There are sixty teachers, 
and about 600 students The 8chool of Music 
of the Philharmonic Society (1878) leceived in 
1886 the same official recognition as the Royal 
Conservatories mentioned above 

Then' are numerous schools of music in the 
provinces which are considered branches of the 
8t Petersburg Royal Gonservatory 

Belgium — Brussels — The Royal Consei- 
vatory of Music (1813) IS one of the most 
important of the European institutions Stu- 
dents born in Belgium pay no tuition Thos(‘ 
born in other count lies are admitted only if 
acceptable to the director and the Secretary 
of State Famous teachers were F^tis, Ge- 
vaert, Tmel, De Beriot, Vieuxtemps, Leonard, 
Ysaye, etc 

Lidge. — The Royal School of Music (1827) 


IS also one of the imjiortant schools in Europe 
(conditions are practically the same as in 
Brussels 

Antwerp — The Royal Flemish Gonseiva- 
tory (1867) is one of the hugest institutions, and 
has about 1200 jiupils and fifty teaeheis 
Tuition fees au* veiv nominal Tlie first 
directoi was Petei Benoit 

Netherlands — Amsteidam — The Conserva- 
tory of Music IS under the management of 
the Society foi Development and Protection 
of Music (1862) Only about eighty students 
over seventeim veais of age are admitted 
These are selected from among the pupils of 
the prciiaiatory school of music, which is 
affiliated with the Gonservatory Well-known 
teachers are Zweers, Rontgen, etc 

Rotterdam — The School of Music (1845) 
IS under the same management as the one in 
Amsterdam It admits pupils fiorn eight 
years on 

Spam — Madrid —The Gonservatorio de 
Maria Cristina (1830) is largely endowed by 
the State There are about 1500 students 
and sixty teachers Other impoHant conser- 
vatories are maintained in Barcelona and 
Saiagossa All aie subsidized by the govcin- 
ment, and tuition is practically free to Spaniards 

Portugal — Lisbon — The Gonservatorio 
Real (1833) is maintained by the government, 
which pays all expimses There are about 
300 students and thirty teachers 

Scandinavia — Gojienhagen — The Consi'r- 
vatory of Music (1867) admits only fiftv 
pupils, according to its constitution This 
restriction was made by its financial foundei, 
P W Moldenhauer Lately the government 
has given a small subsid}", making it possible 
to admit about twenty-five additional students 
Teachers have been, among others, G 11a it- 
mann and N W Gade 

Stockholm — The Royal Gonservatory (1871) 
is a government institution , no tuition is cliarged 
except to a few aliens. 

Christiania — The Conservatory of Chris- 
tiania (1865) IS largely subsidized by a private 
society and the State The tuition charged 
IS from five to twenty-five Kronen The pres- 
ent director is Lindermann. 

Switzerland — Geneva — The Conserva- 
tory of Music (1835) has occasionally been 
able to engage on its teaching staff some of 
the best known musicians, ? e Stavenhagen, 
Marteau, Jaques Daleioze The lattei’s 
Rhythmic Gymnastic bids fair to become a pro- 
nounced factoi in the chikbs musical education 
The (Jonservatory has about 1200 students and 
fifty teachers 

Basel — Music School, director, Hans Huber. 

Zurich — Municipal Music School, director 
Fr Hegar 

Great Britain — London. — The Royal 
Academy of Music (1822) was endowed by a 
private society It is attended by 500 stu- 
dents, and has eighty instructors. Among the 
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famous teachers who have been connected with 
this school must be mentioned J B Cramer, 
M Clementi, Bennett, Macfarren, Mackenzie 

The Guildhall School of Music (1880) is 
perhaps the largest music school in the world, 
and has approximately 4000 students and 150 
instructors It receives a subsidy from the 
city 

The Royal College of Music (1883) maintains 
perhaps the highest standards of all the Knghsli 
conservatories It was founded by Arthur 
Sullivan as the National Training School of 
Music It is iichly endowed, and possesses 
one of the best libraries. Present director is 
Ch II H Parry 

Other more or less important schools in 
London are the Royal College of Organists, 
director, E H Turpin, National ('ollege of 
Music, director. Dr Tindall; London College 
of Music, director, I I Karn, Birmingham 
Midland Institute of Music, directors, Elgar 
and Bantock; Manchester Royal College of 
Music, director, Adolf Brodsky 

Music Dejiarimenls ni Universities — Only 
Geiinan, Austrian, and English umveisities 
have music in the curricula While music 
schools outside of universities make very few 
demands on their students as to liberal educa- 
tion, entrance into a university requires that 
students shall have passed final examinations 
in the gymnasium or preparatory college Tlie 
study of music in universities is confined to 
history and theory The lectures on these 
subjects may be attended by students wlio have 
not passed the above-named examinations, but 
are admitted as special students Only regu- 
larly matnculaled students may receive the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, after sub- 
mitting an approved dissertation dealing with 
a musical subject and showing original re- 
search The faculties of universities sonH‘- 
times bestow the degree of Doctor of Idiilosopliy 
or of Doctor of Music on distinguished musi- 
cians, but honoris causa C^hairs of music 
occupied by pioininent men of the ‘‘ Science 
of Music ’’ are to be found iii Germany in the 
universities of Beilin, Leipzig, Bonn, Gottin- 
gen, Halle, Heidelberg, Munich, Stiassburg, 
in Austria in Vienna, Prague, and Graz, in 
England at Oxford and Cambridge, and in 
Ireland at the University of Dublin English 
universities confer the degrees of Mus Bac 
or Mus Doc , after examination Examina- 
tions also include the writing of Compositions 
in various forms 

~1ihixtcd States — It is possible at the present 
time to secure a thorough musical education 
in almost every state of the Union. This is 
particularly true in the larger cities or in the 
towns where the proximity to the larger cities 
offers advantages in regard to hearing concerts 
and attending opera But even in more iso- 
lated places a good musical education has be- 
come possible, as some members of the faculties 
of educational institutions are, as a rule, ex- 


cellent musicians who have received a thorough 
education themselves as either instrumentalists, 
vocalists, or theorists It is therefore no longer 
necessary for music students to go to Europe 
for study, although it is always desirable to 
become acquainted with musical conditions 
of other countries No music student should 
go to Europe until he has had a thorough educa- 
tion at hom(‘, and he should never leave these 
shores for further study abroad unless he 
speaks one oi two foreign languages fluently 
While it is true that tlie English language is 
spoken by almo.st every well-educated European 
musician, yet this is a great disadvantage* 
to the American student, as it deprives him 
of the* jiossibihty of a thorough appreciation 
of European conditions, resulting frequently 
in absolutely false perspectives and erroneous 
conclusions 

Colleges and UmversitK's havinjz; Depart- 
ments of Music — Hai-vard Universitv — 
A Music Department was established in 1862 
on equal terms with the othei departments 
Credits of two jroints each in liarmony and 
counterpoints are allowed on entrance i*e- 
quirements of twenty-six points Courses 
offered are harmony, counterpoint, instiumen- 
tation, composition, lustory of music The 
degree granted is the A B , the requirements 
for which are eight ajrproved courses, five m 
music and three in modern languages A M 
and Ph D candidates must be graduates of 
approved colleges At least, one year of resi- 
dence at Harvard is demanded The exami- 
nation requirements are a tlu'sis on musical 
lesthetics or historv and composition for chorus 
and orchestra The annual tuition is $150 
Special students are admitted, but are not 
eligible for degrees 

Yule UnivcTsitv, New Haven, Conn — The 
music department was founded m 1894 Tin* 
courses offered are theoretical and practical 
The former include harmony, counterpoint, 
composition, orchestration, and conducting 
The practical courses ai’e organ, yriano, string 
instruments, singing, chamber music, and or- 
chestral playing The degiTcs and diplomas 
granted are certificates of proficiency in the 
theory of music, and the B M on two years’ 
work, including t wo languages, one of which 
must be modern CVrtificates are also awarded 
to students of practical courses The tuition 
ranges from $50 to $200 a year 

Columbia University, New York, NY — 
The music department was founded on an en- 
dowment of $100,000, and the chair of music 
first occupied by Edward McDowell in 1896 
Extra credits are given in musical appreciation 
or harmony — one point in a total of 141 
required for admission The courses offered 
are harmony and history of music, and are 
open to undergraduates as electives The 
degrees of B A. and M.A. are conferred aftei 
passing satisfactory examinations in courter- 
point and composition. 
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The following table gives a list of depai tineriis 
or schools of music connected with universities 
In all of them practical and theoretical courses 
are given 


lioslon, Mass, New thiglaiid ( 'onservatorv 
of Music — Found(‘d in 185:^ by Ebcn Tourjec*, 
and incorporat(‘d in 1870, one of the best 
equipped schools in t]u‘ world, owmng one 
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Music Depai-trnents in (Colleges foi WomcMi — 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass — No cred- 
its are given for music in entrance requiiements 
Courses in theory and histoiy are open to all 
students, and count toward the A B degree 
l*racti(;al courses are given in piano, oigan, 
violin, and voice and theoiy hvading to B A 
The length of the course is from four to five 
yt‘ars Special students are admitted, and mav 
receive a cei-tificate of the Deiiartmeiit of 
Music The expenses for tuition in practical 
music and board in halls of residence is $450 
per school year 

Smith ('ollege, Northampton, Mass — 
Courses in music may be taken in connection 
with regular college work, and count toward th(‘ 
degree of B A Music may count as one point 
of credit in tin* entrance requirements 

Vassar Colleg(‘, Poughkeepsie, N Y — Only 
regularly enrolled students can elect studies in 
the music department, which mav count up 
to one fifth of all studies required toward th(‘ 
degree of B A 

Independent Conservatories and Schools ot 
Music — These have become an inqior’trrnt 
factor in the musical development of vXmerica 
Every large city has a number of scliools com- 
paring favorably with the best schools in Kiiiope, 
and there is hardly a town which does not sup- 
port a school of music of its own Only the 
most important are mentioned here 

Baltimore, Md , Peabody Conservatory of 
Music — Founded in 1808 as a branch of th(‘ 
Peabody Institute, est*iblished in 1857 by 
George Peabody All branches of music are 
taught in two main departments Prepara- 
tory (elementary, junior, and intei mediate) , 
and Conservatory (advanced, senior, and gradu- 
ate). There are about 1400 students and 
00 teachers. Tuition fees average about $125 
^ year 


of the finest buildings foi tin' purpose The 
conseivatoiy possesses, besides a large num- 
bei of studios, two concert halls, a s])lendul 
libiarv, a collection of instiuments, eleven 
l)ipe oigans, etc Complete courses are offered 
in all branches of music Candidates foi giad- 
uation must have brani graduated from a high 
school or must take work in literatuie Privi- 
leges are interchanged Iretween Harvard Ihii- 
versitv and the* conser\ atoiv for qualified 
students Th(‘ unneisitv credits certain con- 
servatory couis(‘s towaid the AB and MA 
There are alrout 2700 students, with ninety 
instruederi's The average cerst of tuition for 
the* full ceruise ])ei school year is $250 

Chicago, 111 , American Cemservatory of Mu- 
sic, 1886 — A scheierl with a faculty erf seventy- 
hve teachers and an attendance of erver 2000 
students All biancluvs of music are taught, 
enabling a student ter become a practical and 
theoiedical musician The regulai course re‘- 
(juires from thier' ter foui years of study AfteT 
successful examinations graduate' and ])ost- 
giaeluate dijdomas are issued Special features 
aie* noimal classe's for teae*he‘is, a childien’s 
(le'part merit , and a stuelents’ eiichestra De'- 
se'iving students are given se-heilarships at the 
discre'tion of the boarxl of eliie'edeirs Tuitiein 
fiom $10 ter $160 ])ei term of ten we*t*ks 

Chicage), 111, Musical Ceillege — One of 
the oldest ])inate schoerls in the country, 
founderl in 1867 Its organization is similar 
te) that elf the' American (Mnservatory of 
Musie*, without some' eif the special features 
mentiemed TluTe are aberut 100 teachers 
and 3000 students Among the teachers have 
been seune erf the' best known European musi- 
cians 

('incinnati, Ohio, College of Music — 
Founeled in 1878 by Reuben R Springer, with 
Theerderre Thomas as the hrst director. All 
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branches of practical and theoretical music 
are taught by about forty teachers The 
number of students is 650 Certificates and 
diplomas are granted after successful examina- 
tions Special features include a school of 
opera, a students’ oichestra, and a students’ 
chorus Tuition vanes according to instiuc- 
tion selected 

New York, N Y , Institute of Musical Art — 
Incorporated 1905 under a charter granted by 
the board of regents of the University of the 
State of New York It has an endowment of 
$500,000, given by James Loeb There are 
seventy teachers and 600 students Certifi- 
cates and diplomas are granted in all branches 
of music study The tuition jier school yeai 
varies from $15 to $250, according to studies 
selected 

Other important schools of music m New 
York are National Conservatory of Music, 
Cerman-Amcrican Conservatory, Virgil School 
of Music; Guilmant Organ School 

Philadelphia, Pa, Combs Broad St (Conser- 
vatory of Music — Complete courses are given 
in piano, violin, vocal, hand, and orchestra 
instruments The following sections an‘ main- 
tained introductory, advancaal , teachers’ , 
diploma, postgraduate, and artists’, leading 
to the degrees of M M and B M Reciprocal 
relations are maintained with the Ilniversitv 
of Pennsylvania, which offers to music students 
English, French, and GcTinan, upon passing 
satisfactory examinations for admission to 
college in the subjects chosen, while the uni- 
versity gives full credits for theoretical work 
done at the conservatory Tuition from $40 to 
$200 for the school year of forty weeks 

A W 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MECHANI- 
CAL, AND EDUCATION. — Visual aids {qv) 
to teaching have long befui used in almost 
every subject and in greatest vaiiety Auditory 
aids have not been available until within the 
last few years, when remarkable inventions have 
provided such means These auditory aids 
consist of the variety of mechanical musical 
instruments such as the phonograph and 
similar mstruminits for lepioducing sounds 
and the pianola and similar mechanical 
devices for opiTating pianos A third type 
represented by the Welte-Mignon is just being 
developed which provides for the actual re- 
production of the interpretation of a virtuoso 
or of any individual pcrfoimer These three 
types differ radically in their nature and in 
the kind of educational opportunity they offer 
The first type, by some contrivance of disks 
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grooves, and vibrating keys, reproduce more large pail of the world’s musical treasures aie 
or less accurately and with mechanical fidelity practically a scaled book, a book which may 
any kind of musical sound, including the hu- in time, if the leal educational \aluc is ob- 
man voice. The second type operate mechani- tamed, be opened to all 

cally the piano and thus produce only one The talking machine has now become an 
type of music, but that with the instrument of important part of the equipment of the schools 
widest musical scope Those lattei furnisli of perhaps 500 or more cities throughout the 
the technique of the peiformancc*, but allow country So ra])idly has this innovation taken 
to the individual operator room foi the vaiietv place that few loalize the tremendous hold 
of expression and interpretation winch leiulcis that music has upon people, and the avidity 
music an art with which educators have seized upon this 

But little use has been made of such instru- really wonderful invention, which brings to 
ments in the school, and but slight i(‘(;ognition every child the Inairing of the great music of 
has been aroused until the last few yeais It the world Special records for t (‘aching pur- 
seems no exaggeration, howevei, to state that poses, in all giades, — folk dances, interprcta- 
they promise to do for musical education what tive dances, folk songs, songs of different 
the various arts of illustration have done for nations to correlate with the woik in history, 
painting, and the art of printing itself has done records showing the tones of all the instru- 
for general intelligence The fust great edu- ments of the orchestra, — aie now to be had A 
cational service which such inventions, (‘s- course of study for high schools in history and 
pecially those of the pianola type, seem to appreciation, using several hundreds of rec- 
furnish, is that of making musical appre(‘iation ords from the operas, oratorios, etc , has been 
as common as the art of printing has made published These courses of study, copiously 
our appieciation of literatuie Not only this, illustrated by splendid repi eductions of the 
but by means of the voice-reproducing mstiu- voices of the aitisis, carry into the school- 
ments, productions artistic both as legaids room the cultuie and knowledge of real music, 
tone ami delivery can be given in the schools, and must piove a boon, especially to the rural, 
thus teaching by excellent examples and vm- village, and small city schools, where the chil- 
ploying methods esp(‘cially(‘ssential in th(‘low(‘r dren never have an opportunity of hearing 
grades There is no reason why a knowh'dge of the great artists, orchesiras, and the opera 
the finest music should not be consideied an at- It is to be hojied and expected that the 
tiibute of culture as well as a knowledge of th(‘ schools will soon avail themselves more gener- 
best literatuie Long ago a (Tcrman educator ally of these inventions and that music may be 
said “ The fundamental evil in music is th(‘ given a place in American and English culture 
necessity of re])roduction of its artistic creations as a social, moral, and a?sthetic agency of vast 
by perfoimance Were it as (‘asy to learn music import as it has long been in some other civi- 
as words, the sonatas of H(‘(‘thoven would lizations 

have the popularity of the poems of Schillei A second service which the piano player 

And little icason exnsts why in a coming affords is of a more technical character in th(‘ 
geneiation an ability to reproduce the best beginnings of instruction in piano playing 
music with fidelity and artistic expression But as the most comprehensive of all instru- 
should not be within the power of any educated ments and the one in most general use, this 
person It s(*(‘nis no exaggeration to say that service may be of no slight character, though 
what printing did for gen<*ral intelhgenci*, some musicians are more divided or much less en- 
of these inventions ])romise to do for artistic thusiastic in their beliefs as to what mechanical 
apyireciation For by means of unlimited le- invention can do here than in the cultivation 
production, which such instiuments affoid, of musical appreciation in general With the 
the same advantage is given as by the piintecl mechanical piano plaj^r it is possible to carry 
page For some generations now a recognition any parts of the composition by mechanical 
of the place of music, especially of musical means, wlule the learner may develop his 
appreciation, in education has been growing, abilily to play other parts of progressively 
and many attempts have been made both foi greati‘r difficulty That is, a })upil can play 
children and adults to develop such powei of a hv(‘-fingei exercise and at the sam(‘ time so 
appreciation or performance But aside fiom operate the instrument with his feet that 
singing, these efforts have been limited, interesting harmonies will be produced One 
especially with English-speaking p(‘ 0 })l(‘s, to mark(‘d advantage which this scheme has is 
adults Here it has apjiealed chii^fly as an that, of having the child work on pieces of 
expensive pleasure, limited to a favored f(‘w inherent merit and attractiveness which other- 
Now, these mechanical devices remove the wise would be too difficult for him to attempt 
difficulty of technique and afford the means of Possessing both advantages and disadvantages 
repeatedly reproducing the (‘iitiie subj(‘ct which are obvious, this use of the piano ])layer 
matter of music, and of giving the child oi has not been sufficiently tested to enable 
operator the pleasure and training of partici- musical educators to form a judgment 
pating m this reproduction Even with the While the use of the piano player as an aid 
favored few possessing a musical education, a to musical instruction has had but slight use 
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in the public school, it has been recognized 
quite generally in American colleges and 
universities Not only are these instruments 
used in many of the institutions as a means 
to musical education of students, but the pro- 
fessors of music of Columbia, Harvard, Michi- 
gan, Oberlin, Smith, Tufts, Vassar, and leading 
professional musicians have cooperated with the 
manufactUHTs in working out elaborate courses 
in the music of the greatest composers, such as 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Schumann, 
Wagner, and others as a means to a general 
cultural education These courses combine 
lectures and interpretation with selections 

Thus the general public can obtain real 
insight into great music by means of actual 
auditory illustration and expert comment 
It 18 the hope of these educators that in time 
music may cease to be a special cult, as un- 
fortunately it IS in our civilization, and become 
a matter of common culture depending, as do 
other elements of culture, not upon a Jiighlv 
technical ability but upon the intelligence and 
sympathy of the individual 
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MUSIC SCHOOLS — Sec Choristers^ 
Schools, Middle Ages, Education During, 
The Song School. 

MUSKINGUM COLLEGE, NEW CON- 
CORD, OHIO — A coeducational institution 
established in 1836 and now under th(‘ control 
of the United Piesbyteiian Synod of Ohio 
Preparatory, coll(*giate, and music departments 
are maintained The entrance requirements 
are fifteen units The degrees of A.B , B S , 
Ph B , and A M are conferred The enroll- 
ment in 1910-1911 was 610 The teaching 
staff consists of twenty-seven members 

MUSURUS, MARCUS — See Renaissance 
AND Education 

MUTATION THEORY AND MUTANTS 

— See Heredity, also Acquired Charac- 
teristics, Evolution, Instincts 

MUTISM — The inability to speak, due 
to lack of cerebral development (in idiots), 
to sensory disorders (as in deafness), or to 
inhibition or negativism (in dementia precox, 
(qv.))y or in hysteria (qv) The acquired 
mutism is to be distinguished from aphasia 
{qv)j in which the ability to speak has been 
lost Mutism is simulated by the apparent 


lack of speech in melancholia (g.t; ) in which 
there is mental and motor retardation The 
inabilities to speak following emotional ex- 
citements, c g fear, are normal conditions. 
Like mutism they are frequently found in 
children, especially in those of nervous tem- 
perament, and they are often the first symptoms 
in the development of grave psychoses, e g. 
dementia precox, hence their importance in 
education 

Deaf mutes may be educated to use the vocal 
apparatus, and the absolute mutism may be 
replaced by speech There is, however, an 
incoordination, for the sounds lack the modu- 
lation to be found in the voices of normal 
people Tliis is because of the inability to 
correlate the sounds with the movements of 
the vocal apparatus Mutism in idiots is 
incurable, but the mutism of imbeciles may, by 
ap])ropiiate education, give way to a vocabu- 
larv sufficient to indicate their wants and de- 
sires The mutism in melancholia is only 
temporary, and disappears with the improve- 
ment m general condition The dementia 
precox mutism is also temporary, and may be 
improved by stimulation and by appropriate 
training to a slight extent, but the amount of 
improvement depends upon the accessibility of 
the patient S. 1 F. 

See De\f, Education op; Speech Defects. 

MUTUAL AID — Sec Pensions. 

MUTUAL INSTRUCTION, SYSTEMS 

OF — See Monitorial System; Bell, An- 
drew, Lancaster, Joseph. 

MYOPIA (fiom late Greek ftvoTrta, from 
fivioil/, from fJivtLv, to shut, and sight), 

oi more scientifically Bkachymetropia or 
Brachyopia (from fipaxv^, short, and wi/', 
sight) — Tliat condition of refraction where 
the antero-posterior diameter of the eye is 
too great and parallel rays of light entering 
the eye at rest come to a focus in front of the 
retina. This defect has now been studied 
in the eyes of hundreds of thousands of school 
children, and as a result of the modern in- 
vestigations the following facts have been 
pretty well established There arc two kinds 
of myopia. (1) myopia of high degree, a dis- 
ease of degeneration more likely to be found 
among the lower classes, (2) myopia of low 
degree, the common form, known as functional, 
frequently not appearing till puberty It is 
not a disease, but a defect The distinction 
between the two forms was recognized by 
Dr Beger in a monograph on nearsightedness, 
published in 1845 

The question of the cause of myopia is still 
a much-debated one Those who agree with 
Cohn hold that the school with its unhygienic 
conditions of work is the chief cause and point 
out that in Germany not only the number of 
cases but the degree of nearsightedness increases 
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with the age and grade of the pupils More 
recent investigations (e g by Steiger, Miss 
Barrington, and Karl Pearson) seem to show 
that myopia, as well as other eriors of refrac- 
tion, are inherited On another point, also, mod- 
ern opinion has changed, modern studies showing 
that the defect of myopia occurs among ])rimitive 
as well as among civilized ])(‘ople The most 
prominent leceiit theoiy on tin* subject has 
been formed by Stilling, who on th(‘ basis of 
many thousand measurements of thi' cadavei, 
maintains that myopia is caused primal ily 
by innate structural peculiarities of the eye 
socket, and that those who have a low orbit 
have a tendency to myopia The practical 
result of such a theory, on which a controveisy 
has raged for twenty years, would be to make 
it possible from the shape of the skull and th(‘ 
orbital index to pick out on the hrst day of 
school those pupils who have a tendency to 
myopia and to relieve them fiom the stiain 
of near work and later to determine the kind 
of vocational training for which thev are fitted 

In no pait of the field of school hvgiene, per- 
haps, have more errors prevailed than in this 
particulai chapter And among the manv 
investigations that hav(' been made during 
the last hundred years it is possible to find 
statistical evidence foi almost any cut i cut 
erroi Not only the teacher, but the specialist 
himself must b(‘ on his guard against being 
misled by th(‘ results of so-call(‘d studies of 
this subject 

Pei haps the best way to suinmari/e imiioi- 
tant points, and to show biiefly the coinph'xitv 
of the problems connected with the geiu'sis 
and development of myopia and the dangin 
of hasty infeMuices, is to enuniei’ate souk* of 
the eriors that hav(‘ pi evaded and still suivivi* 
in some quarters Among these aie the fol- 
lowing * 1 The error of not distinguishing 
the (lifTeient. conditions of refraction and of 
confusing wi'akness of vision from whatevei 
cause with nearsightedness, eg the cas(‘s of 
hypeiopia, myopia, and presbyopia 2 Even 
scKuitific writeis often fail to distinguish be- 
tweim pathological myopia and oidinary my- 
opia, which is merely a defect And even 
to-day the usual foim of myopia and the patho- 
logical form aie often not distinguished 
.‘f Some writers like Cohn have believed that 
the ordinary myopia may develop into the 
pathological form The two, however, are 
distinct, and it seems probable that the foimei 
never develops into th(‘ latter In the patho- 
logical form, as Stilling puts it, the ev(‘ is not 
diseased because it is mvopic, but it is myopic 
because it is diseasi'd 4 The error still 
prevails that myopia is caused by the condi- 
tions of civilized life, whereas it is found among 
primitive peoples as well 5 The charge is 
still made even by scientific writers in an in- 
discriminative way that the school is the 
cause of mvopia. Studies by Steiger have 
shown, however, that not only do cases of 


myopia occur at the time when children enter 
school, but that among nearsighted children 
the percentage of cases of myopia of high degree 
is enormously greater than among children 
who develop nearsightedness later, say at the 
age of twelve The pathological form of 
myopia at least would develop in any case 
whether children attended school or not. 
Landolt, Hoor, and others have found myopia 
of high degree among peasants and soldiers, 
people who never used their eyes largely for 
near work, and who never had attended 
school 6 The error of supposing that be- 
cause the number of cases of nearsightedness, 
especially in Germany, is apt to increase from 
the lower to tlie higher guides, the school is 
r(‘sponsible for this inciease This inference, 
plausible as it seems, is not justified by the 
evidence cited Not only are many cases likely 
to dev(4op at the age of puberty, apjiarently 
on account of the conditions of growth, but 
no account is usually taken of the fact that 
children who are myopic, lacking an interest m 
outdoor occupations on account of their im- 
perfect vision, aie more likely to become 
interest (‘d in school woik, and hence more 
likely to remain to the highcu giades of the 
school 7 Tlie error is widely pievalent that 
myopia is caused primarily by near work, 
whereas it seems to liave been amply demon- 
strated by the studies of Motais, Steiger, Miss 
Barrington, and Kail Pearson that errors 
of redaction aie inhented And while the 
use of the eyes for near woik is probably a 
secondaiy cause detei mining largely the de- 
velopment of the defect, it is not the primary 
caus(‘ 8 The erioi of supposing that the 
conditions of the human eye at birth is myopic 
This erior was due in the first place to the old 
investigations of Jaegiu , who by some erroneous 
melhod found that most of the cases of new- 
born children studied bv him had myopia in 
some degiee 

A numbei of interesting corielations have 
been stionglv suggested, if not established, by 
modem studies, among them the following 
a con elation bi'tween the numbei of cases 
and phvMological development , between the 
tendency to mvopia and sex, gills being ap- 
paiently moie likclv to become myopic, be- 
tween the number of cases and the geneial 
environment, the percentage of cases being 
ofttui gu'atei among the childri'ii of the well- 
to-do, between the peicentagi' of cases and 
th(‘ int(‘lligence of the ])U]nls and their success 
in school woik, myojua occurring moie fre- 
quently apparently among th(‘ more successful 
pupils, and a con elation accoiding to the shape 
of the skull, the brachycephalic being prone to 
myopia It is also maintained by some that 
there is a coi relation between the number of 
cases and the degree of civilization in a country, 
and likewise between th(‘ number of cases and 
the hygnmic condition of the schoolhouse and 
school (Miviionment 
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Very extreme views have been held hy some 
of the leaders of the controversies waged m 
regard to myopia On the one hand, Sclinab(‘l 
and others have maintained that myopia is 
a good thing, that it means the perfection of 
the eye for the finer occupations and iicai 
work requiied by civilized life; wliih' on the 
other hand aie those who liave taken an ex- 
tremely pessimistic vi(*w and taught that 
myopia is a disease, that all are liable to the 
defect, and that all cases are liable to develop 
into the pathological form 
There arc many unsolved problems m regard 
to myopia, and further studies are lU'eded , but 
those who would learn the piescnt condition 
of our knowledge in legard to this defect 
should be suspicious of tlie popular writings, 
and consult among mvestigai-ors, not (\)hn 
and the older writers, but rather Steiger and 
Kail Pearson 

While the net result, of modern investigations 
has been to show that heredity is the primary 
cause of myopia, that it is probably in large 
part due to innate stru(;tural peculiarities 
of the eye, and that the school and near woik 
are onlv in a secondary way responsible, these 
results do not make the demands of hygiene 
less important While it may be quite im- 
possible to pi event the dev(‘lopment of myopia, 
it IS a significant fact for hygiene that jirobablv 
from ten to twenty-five per cent of the children 
in any school are likely to have this defect or 
else a tendency to it, and it is n(‘C(‘ssaiy to 
make the conditions hygienic for such myopic 
eyes They should be tested by competent 
oculists, fitted with suitable concave lenses, 
the error of refraction fullv collected, and the 
ordinary well accejited rules for the hygiene 
of the eye should be observed W H B 
Sec Eye, Hyoiene of, Astigmatism, Hype- 
ropia 
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MYSTICISM — Mysticism is that type of 
religion in which the soul endeavors to appre- 
liciid eternal realities immediately by an inner 
experience It ])laces little emphasis upon 
rites as a means ol influencing the deity or of 
obtaining power and sanctity, or upon obedience 
for the sake of rewards, but it endeavors to 
obtain a present enjoyment or foretaste of 
eternal bliss by a suitable training of the soul 
Togethei with the saciamental idea, mysticism 
is present as a noimal religious phenomenon 
in many highei forms of leligion, especially 
thos(‘ in which asceticism is developed In 
piiinitive Chiistianity it finds its expression 
ill the New Testament in the writings of Paul 
and John Although the name mysticism is 
taken from the Greek mysteries, it was long 
before they had any influence upon Christian 
mysticism and early resemblances cannot 
well be explained upon any theory of borrow- 
ing In Chiistianity mysticism took two dis- 
tinct lines of development, a more emotional 
and a mon' spoculativi' In the East the former 
IS seen in Ignatius of Antioch (oh c 115) who 
first de\ eloped the Johannine tradition, then 
m Irenaeus, Methodius, and Athanasius, and, 
in a somewhat diffoient form and more strongly 
inflmmced by contiunpoiarv IbJlcmc philosophy 
in Chunent of Alexandiia and Origen In the 
West this Mysticism found its first great 
exponent in Augustine, who in his Confessions 
passes far beyond any Neo-Platomc mysticism 
he may have retained, for however much Neo- 
Platonism inflinmced Augustine’s doctrine of 
God and of evil, his mysticism, anticipated 
somewhat by Ambrose, has a different content 
and establishes a new type of piety Its in- 
fluence upon Western thought appears again 
most impressively in Bernard of Clairvaux in 
language which recalls both the rapture and 
the diction of the Confessions The piincipal 
source of speculative Christian mysticism is the 
woiks of the Pseudo-Dionysius the Aieopagite, 
written under the unmistakable influence of 
Pioclus the Neo-Platonic philosopher These 
works were written about the end of the fifth 
cmitury, purporting to be the writings of the 
Athenian convert of St. Paul, and accepted 
generally as such they profoundly influenced 
religious thought Their authenticity is now 
defended by no scholar The Areopagitc took 
over the Neo-Platonic metaphysics of his 
master and his practical method whereby the 
soul after passing through stages of purifica- 
tion, illumination, and completion became one 
with the primordial being. These three stages 
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reappear in all systems of the Christian mysti- 
cal theology. In thus adapting Neo-Platomsm 
to Christian mysticism, the Pseudo-Dionysius 
considerably Christianized it and Maximus, 
the Confessor, who wrote a commentary 
upon Dionysius, earned the process still 
furtlier. The influence of tlie Areopagite in 
the West dates from tlie ninth century and 
John Scotus Eriugena, who built for himself 
upon him a system of pantheistic mysticism 

After the introduction of Dionysius the 
Areopagite into the West, mysticism, except 
as the pious experience of saints such as Anselm 
of Canterbury and Peter Damiani, plays no 
piomincnt part until the develoimient of mysti- 
cal theology in the tw(‘lfth century under the 
general intellectual revival of that age From 
the first in this revival both types of mysticism 
are clearly developed and in tlie closest connec- 
tion Hugo of St Victor (1078”! 141) is the 
first after Eriugena to comment on the Areop- 
agite and also the first of the greater mystical 
theologians, tracing clearly and successfully 
the foundation of mystical theory and basing 
it upon a psychological analysis of man’s 
religious nature and mental and moral powers 
After him Richard of 8t Victor {oh c 1174) 
and Bonav(‘ntura (1221-1274) develop the 
system, building upon the foundations laid 
by Hugo With these thiee the tli(‘ory of 
mysticism as worked out in the Medieval 
Church IS complete The metaphysical and 
psychological basis of this theory always le- 
rnains strongly tinged by tJie Neo-Platonism 
of the Pseuclo-Dionysius and the connection 
can always be traced Hut the theory is by 
no means merelv metaphysical, there aie 
always t wo ways of attaining the goal of mysti- 
cism, an ethical and an intellectual, which 
ai'e only different sides of the same jirocess, 
for to know anvthing one must shaie m its 
nature In this lav the basis for the union 
of the various types of mysticism into one 
general theory It, too, was derived from Neo- 
Platonism 

Tlie sigmhcance of mvsticism for pedagogy 
is that in it, by an analysis of the soul’s life, 
a psychological basis was won for a religious 
pedagogical theory which coriesponded to the 
ideals of life of the times This tJieorv is not 
worked out systematically in any one treatise, 
not even in Hugo’s Eruditw chdascalica or 
Didascalicon de studio legend i, the most im- 
portant educational treatise written by any 
of the medieval mystics, but it underlies a 
great mass of ascetic and devotional literature 
and IS not difficult to grasp This pedagogical 
theory corresponds to the monastic ideal of 
life, which till nearly the time of the Renais- 
sance was dominant in Western Europe 
Monasticism as it was organized by Benedict, 
and even as it was reformed under the influence 
of Cluny, provided little more than the out- 
ward conditions for the higher religious life, 
and it was onlv in and Ihrough mvsticism that 


monasticism received its higher pedagogical 
principles and was brought into vital relations 
with the intellectual movements of the age. 
While scholastic theology was a practical 
science, mystical theology had always a practi- 
cal end, a pedagogical puipose, for in tracing 
the stages of the soul’s advance to higher 
Sfiiritual experiences and to the end of all, 
union with (lod, it provided means for a system- 
atic training of the whole spiritual nature 
In its Areopagitic form mystical theology re- 
vealed a religious content and significance in 
science This is cleaily bi ought out in Hugo’s 
Eruditw didascahca, to which the other mysti- 
cal and theological works of Hugo form a 
useful supplement In form the Eruddio is 
in imitation of the encyclopedic woiks of 
Isidore of Seville, Hrabanus Mauru8,and others, 
a comprehensive survey of the various piofane 
and sacred sciences (See Hugh St Vic- 
tor ) A pedagogical theory, which aims at the 
cultivation of the purely spiritual functions, 
comes into close contact with the science of 
the times, in fact, brings it into its system 
However much the intellectual side of 
mysticism might be em])hasized in a woik 
which professedly tieated of the method 
wheieby science might be used in mystical 
training, the ethical side is as essential to 
mysticism as it was to Neo-Platonism and was 
closely connected with the cogitative process 
and tlie way of purgation It is only less 
psychological, and is more ascetic and devo- 
tional The soul apjuoaches (lod by purifi- 
cation of the heart, for one sees only as he is 
what he sees In the case of God, he can know 
God only as he loves God Therefore, by 
ascetic training a man fiees himself fiom the 
(‘xternal world and the life of the senses, with 
its passions and desires He is trained in 
VII tue, and heie mysticism and theological 
ethics are one This training diffeis from the 
])opulai ethics in being a prepaiation of the 
soul rather than a means of acquiiing meiit 
The soul, thus prepared by ascetic discipline 
intelligently directed, and by meditation upon 
the facts of divine redemption, attains the 
same lesult as in the intellectual training, 
which it must always accompany In perfect 
union with God, the soul loves nothing less 
than God, loves all else than (Jod only as they 
are seen to be included in the love of God 
In the hands of Bernaid {qv) who joins it 
indissolubly with the monastic asceticism, 
mysticism olitained a power of conviction 
which left a permanent impiession upon 
Western religion It does not lend itself 
to any appropriation of contempoianeous 
science, it cannot be formulated in a pedagogi- 
cal theory, but it can be easily detected as 
reenforcing the emotional side of mysticism 
wluch was in danger of being lost in an intel- 
lectual process It was of special value in 
the leligious training of the age m revealing 
highei forms of sanctity attainable hy those 
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who were not adepts in speculation Even 
laymen, especially those who were affiliated 
with monastic institutions, came to have a 
place in the new training designed primarily 
for monks This is especially clear in the later 
mysticism of (ierniany On account of the 
ascetic character of mystical devotion, mystical 
writings are commonly classed as ascetic 
writings They have nevei c(‘ased in the 
religious world Tne most nnnaikabh' of 
woiks of devotion and courses of a})iritual 
training, the Spiritual Exrrnfies of Ignatius 
of Loyola, is essentially a woik of mysticism, 
and tile metliods of the Victorines and Bona- 
ventura are manifested througliout it 

Only medieval mysticism is ol special peda- 
gognail sigmhcance It alon(‘ conespondc'd 
to the ideals of the times In tin* later Domini- 
can mysticism, popularly known as Oerman 
mysticism, there is little distinctive that TH‘eds 
to be noticed Notwithstanding Eckhart’s 
departure from orthodoxy, he stands for th(‘ 
most part upon Thomas A(iuinas He and 
Tauler, together with several others, ditTer fiom 
the older mystics principally in ext(‘ndmg then 
work beyond tlu‘ monastic life and by writing 
in the vernaculai This later mysticism, 
although the little tieatise Thiologica (rcnnaii- 
ica was highly (*steemed by Luthei, is not to 
be regarded as leading the way to the Protes- 
tant Reformation Its spirit is distinctly 
medieval 

Mysticism in the West is by no means con- 
Imed to the M(‘dieval Church It constantly 
appears in Protestantism, to mention only 
in (Jerman the theology of Luthei and Pietism, 
in the Anglican Communion, the mysticism 
of Andrewes, Wilson, and Law and the rich 
hymnody of the Wesleys How wides])r(‘ad it 
is in Protestantism William Janies shows in 
his Varieties of Religious Experience In 
Protestantism mysticism is Augustinian, larely 
Areopagitic In th(* modern Roman Catholic 
Church, mysticism has taken a new develop- 
ment, especially in the hands of Cor res In 
his treatment, the whole mass of ‘‘ mystical 
phenomena is classified and the miraculous 
element, little emphasized by earlier mystics, 
is stressed Accordingly, mysticism is re- 
garded as a higher knowledge made ])ossible 
by an imparted higher light and a higher, i e 
miraculous, activity made possible by an im- 
par'ted higher freedom, in the same way that 
ordinary knowledge and activity are possible 
bv the light and freedom implanted in the soul 
This explanation, established by a novel 
analysis of the spintual and mental faculties, 
gives an interesting explanation of the miracu- 
lous, sees a new and wider scope in mysticism 
which IS recognized as a widespread religious 
phenomenon, and distinguishes between true 
and false mysticism, formerly a difficult 
matter True mysticism, accordmglv, is that 
in which man actually stands in relation to 
Cod and this is possible only when in his 
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ordinary religious consciousness he holds the 
right conception of God But in all these 
modern developments, wherever they appear, 
mysticism has departed from the pedagogical 
point of view which it may be said to have had 
in the Middle Ages as a method of spiritual 
training J C A , Jr 

See articles on the chief writers referred to 
above, eg Clement, for school systems, 
inspired by the influence of mysticism See 
Brethren of the Common Life; Francke, 
Jesus, Society of. Educational Work of, 
Pietists, Port Royalists, etc 
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MYTHS AND MYTHOLOGY — Defi- 
nitions — Mythology may be said to be 
th(‘ prehistoiic form of existing religions, just 
as supiTstitions may be termed the survivals 
of otherwise extinct beliefs Religious feel- 
ing of some sort is common to all mankind, 
but it has not developed equally or in the same 
direction among every people It keeps pace 
in general with the advance of civilization and 
material prosperity The term mythology 
has been apiilied to that form of belief which 
has been developed especially under literary 
influence, while religion corninonly denotes the 
serious belief of peoples as represented by the 
Church, and superstition means the semi- 
conscious beliefs handed down from generation 
to generation by word of mouth 

Each of these has its special devotees* the 
poets love to dwell in mythological realms, 
the philosophers explore the field of religion, 
while the common people hold firmly to their 
superstitions And all of these things have 
probably been as true for thousands of years 
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as they are now. Any given legend, doctrine, 
or superstition may usually be readily traced 
back for centuries among the various peoples 
having a historic past, and the same is doubt- 
less true for the others without a known past 
history 

A myth is some particular religious legend 
considered by itself, and hence it is the unit 
from which mytiiology is constructed It 
usually belongs in its most perfect foim to 
a rather primitive stage of development in 
the scale of civilization, as in later times it 
is apt to become merged in a confused mass 
of tradition It should further be obseiv(‘d 
that in a restricted sense and as commonl}^ 
employed the term “ mythology ” denotes the 
legends told by the ancient Greek and Roman 
writers concerning their gods and heroes, and 
since their day perpetuated by literary nam in 
all the nations of the modern civilized world 

Theories — Various theories ha\e from time 
to time been advanced by scholars to account 
for the origin of mjdhs and legends Some 
have tried to see in them attempts at ]) 0 ])iilaT 
etymologies, by winch ])rocess some fanciful 
tal(' was inyented to accouni for an epithet 
commonly applied to some deity Such 
stones are best exemiilified in the Metamo)- 
phoses of Ovid, whose ])upularity has always 
been deservedly great Otheis have wished 
to account for their origin by referring them 
back to the great natuial idienomcna which 
weie thoroughly appieciated in all their gran- 
deui by early peoples This theoiv has of 
late years been in special favoi with the modem 
school of anthropologists Still others would 
have it that they are but a generalization and 
idealization of ordinary human activities and 
attributes, thus offering a wholly lational 
explanation of a common mental phenomenon 

In all cases of theorizing, howevei, it would 
seem to be highly important to coinpan* the 
mythologies of various nations in all stag(‘s 
of civilization in order to gam a broader vi(*w 
of the whole held than would otluu’wise be 
possible This special phase of the subject 
IS denominated Comparative Mythologv 

Greek and Roman Mythology — In the 
Golden Age of Greek and Latin literature, 
which we commonly call the classical peiiod, 
the old religious beliefs had lost their hold on 
educated men, and thus it came to pass that 
the poets of the time were wont to relate the 
old mythological stones in a half credulous 
fashion which was fortunately well adapted 
to their artistic purposes And indeed mythol- 
ogy was so closely interwoven with the whole 
of classical civilization that it would have been 
impossible for any one entirely to free himself 
from its influence 

With the coming of Christianity and its 
rapid spread throughout the Roman Empire, 
the old mythology was relegated more and more 
into the background. It was afterward per- 
petuated during the Middle Ages solely by 


the efforts of literary men, until at the timo 
of the Renaissance its cultural influence be- 
came very strong, especially so in Italy In 
more modern times mythology has once more 
waned in popular estimation, being driven out 
more and more from the public consciousness 
by the constantly increasing r61e played by 
science Only in the realms of art and litera- 
ture is classical mythology still an important 
factor 

Celtic and Teutonic Mythology — There is, 
how(wer, another influence m modern Europe, 
whose mythological power is great, namely, 
the traditions of the Celtic and Teutonic 
peoples, whose ancient beliefs still form an 
essential part of our intellectual life The 
former is as beautiful and graceful as the Greek, 
and it possesses an immense poetic power, 
with its dir(‘ct appeal to the imagination, the 
latter, with its crudeness and stern warlike 
not(‘, giv(‘s stamina to oui being, and fosters 
the more practical ({ualities that have built 
up Anglo-Saxon civilization For English 
readers the Celtic gods and heroes are the 
natural inhabitants of a British landscape, 
(‘Specially so in the wilder and more moun- 
tainous western section where the original 
inhabitants ol the land lingered long(\st Thus, 
in the west of luigland, in Wales, in Scotland, 
and especially in h'gimd-haunted Ireland, the 
hills and dal(‘s still keep memories of the an- 
cient. gods 

Teutonic mythologv is closely akin to great 
natural phenomena in then (‘arliest attain- 
able form But as civilization began to exert 
an appreciable influence on the Northern 
})(‘oples, it was profoundly rnodihed both by 
the process of int(‘rnal development and by 
the external force of the Christian religion 
At the present dav the old mythology has 
among the educated classes been relegated 
largely to the nursery; but among the common 
])(H)ple its influence on their religious beliefs 
IS still powerful 

Uncivilized Mythologies — A great deal of 
attention has been paid of late years by an- 
thropologists and students of folklore to the 
religious beliefs of semi civilized, barbarous, 
and savage peoples, and a vast amount ol 
material bearing on this subject has been 
gathered up, chiefly from oral sources Inves- 
tigations based on siuili material are of great 
impoitance as showing the workings of the 
human mind in the religious sphere, and as 
throwing a strong light on the prehistoric 
phases of our own beliefs 

Mythology had its birth, unquestionably, 
among uncivilized peoples There we find that 
when the mind is fn^sh the mythical fancy 
has its creative hour, and develops the most 
varied and fantastic forms, and these manage 
to perpetuate themselves long after their 
original significance has been outgrown and 
forgotten Thus we see that the myth- 
making tendency is strongest, and exerts its 
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most effective influence, when a race is jiassing 
through its formative stages such as are well 
represented in the savage races of the present 
day. Every student who attempts to pene- 
trate back to the sources of a civilized peoi)l(‘’s 
religious faith will find himself surrounded 
by a luxuriant growth of mythological legends 
which may seem weird and strange to him 
merely by reason of their remoteness from the 
mental life of modern times 

In the western hemisphere the European 
races have during the last few centuries been 
brought into direct contact both with the 
legends and beliefs of the aboriginal Indians 
and with those of the negro races in the per- 
sons of the numerous slaves imported fiom 
Africa As modern civilization has inevitably 
influenced both of these subject races (the 
former but slightly, the latter profoundly), 
there is presented to us the rather curious 
phenomenon of the forcible grafting of one 
system of mythology upon another older and 
more primitive system, just as in England the 
Teutonic mythology was superimposed within 
historic times upon the Celtic mythology of 
the subjugated inhabitants who had previously 
been pohticallv supreme in the island 

Mythology in Schools — Of late years there 
has been considerable discussion in educational 
circles as to the relative value of history and 
mythology in the curriculum of the schools, — 
of the facts of the past and of its legends The 
extensive literature which has received its 
chief inspiration from myths of all sorts, the 
many classical dictionaries and textbooks 
on the subject, all bear testimony as to its 
importance as a study 

In the use of mythology for this purpose it 
is of the utmost importance to approach the 
subject in the proper spirit, and to bear in 
mind the particular needs as well as the stage 
of mental development of the class to be in- 
structed Take the story of Arachne, for in- 
stance It may be used with very young 
children as a nature myth, explaining in an 
interestingly dramatic way the origin of the 
spider and its peculiar characteristics Used 
with older children, however, and emphasis 
being laid on Arachne’s pride and willfulness, 
the same myth can be just as profitably em- 
ployed to accomplish an ethical lesson The 
same story with grammar-grade pupils might 
also be treated as a bit of historical material, 
showing how early man blended his religion 
and the nature world. Or again, consider 
the Tyrolian legend of the origin of flax, which 
will serve to illustrate the many-sidedness of 
myths and their adaptability to the various 
other studies of the child This story, used 
as a character study in a reading or language 
lesson, may be correlated with the study of 
plant life in science, or with the consideration 
of raw products in geography, or in history 
it affords a poetic explanation of the beginning 
of one of Europe’s greatest industries 
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To use a myth primarily for a reading or 
language lesson would not be very purposefu?. 
The most important use of myths at any turn? 
IS to furnish thought food for that particular 
period of the child’s development Indeed 
it IS contended by many educators that history 
proper appeals only to the understanding, but 
that mythology, with its attractive legends, 
stimulates the imagination of the pupil, ana 
that the one study is as essential in the develop- 
ment of the student’s mind as the other 

G C K 
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NAGEL’S TEST. — Nagel’s test for color 
blindness and lesser defects in color disci iniina- 
tion is doubtless the best simple test yet d(‘- 
vised It is specially valuable in testing laigc 
numbers of persons quickly (railroad, army, 
and navy service) It consists of two sets of 
small cards on each of which thcic is punted 
a series of colored dots, each about 4 mm 
in diameter, arranged at equal distances on 
the circumference of a circle The princijile 
of the test is, of course, to give the dots on 
each caid colors peculiarly likely to be con- 
fused, or perceived as identical in color, by the 
color defective The hrst set has sixteen such 
cards, these are spread out on a table befou* 
the subject, in good daylight, and he is then to 
view them from a distance of about f m (since 
the dots should be seen in foveal Msion) and 
indicate, first, all cards possessing reddish 
dots and, second, all with only reddish dots 
The same procedure is then rejieatcd for green 
and gray. By following the biief but ad(*- 
quate directions accornpanving the cards, any 
experimenter of reasonable intelligence inav, 
by this first set of cards, in a short time elimi- 
nate from a number of subjects the color d(*- 
fectives The second set of four cards is 
designed to determine the particular type of 
color defect present It has bc'cn found that 
the average person may be tested in h'ss than 
two minutes 

The charts of Stilling may be used as pre- 
liminary test, they do not, however, give 
certain results On a sheet of nearly uniformly 
colored dots there are intei mixed others, in 
colors likely to be confused with these, ai- 
ranged in the form of a letter or an Arabic 


numeral The subject is required to decipher 
the letters and numerals on the vaiious test 
sheets Holmgren’s test (gtO, or some 
modification of it, and Stilling’s and Nagel’s 
tests are probably the three most used for the 
testing of color vision for practical purposes 
Of these the best is Nagel’s Foi more detailed 
laboratory investigation one should have re- 
course to Herang’s tests or to the spectral color 
mixer For desciiptions of these the literature 
of the subject must be consulted R P A 
See Color BLl^DNEs& 
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NAGELI, HANS GEORG (1773-1836) — 
Composer and teacher of music, born in a vil- 
lage of the canton of Zurich He studied at 
home and at Zurich, where he later opened a 
music store and lending library, and gave music 
lessons In 1800 he issued a periodical dealing 
mainly with music In 1810 with M T Pfeiffer 
he jiublished Die (rcsanghildungslehre nach 
Pcslalozzischcn GrundMzen {Theory of //r- 
Mrnciion in Singing on Pcstalozzian Principles), 
This work had considerable influence on the 
introduction of singing as a regular school sub- 
ject both in Europe and the United States, 
where the work was introduced bv Lowell 
Mason (qr) and W C’ Woodbridge (qv) 
See Mi sic 
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NANCY, UNIVERSITY OF, FRANCE — 

The Univer'sitv of Nancy is the direct suc- 
cessor to the university established at Pont- 
a-Mousson by Papal Bull of 1572 on the peti- 
tion of Duke Charles IV of Lorraine and the 
Cardinal of Lorraine At first only the facul- 
ties of theology and arts were organized and 
plac(‘d in the hands of the Jesuits In 1582 
the faculty of law was established and in 1598 
the faculty of medicine followed The uni- 
versity met with great success and, with the 
college or secondary scliool, numbered 2000 
sludtmts, the major it v in theology The 
Thirty Years’ Wai and the subsequent wars of 
that century put an end to the progress of the 
univer’sity In the eighteenth century the 
dukes of Loriaine, especially Duke Stanislaus, 
aimed to promote higher learning at Nancy 
He estalilished a public library, an academy, 
and a medical college In 1768 the univer- 
sity was transferred from Pont-a-Mousson to 
Nancy and continued there until the time of 
the Revolution (1793) It was not reestab- 
lished in the reorganization of Napoleon. A 
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medical cours(‘ wa.s, Iiow(‘V(*j, conducted pri- 
v^itely from 1822 to l<St3, when it became the 
Ecole prSparntoire dv MMecnic ef Pharnwcir 
In 1854, as a result of a public appeal, the uni- 
versity was r(‘stored with faculties of letters 
and science, in 1864 the faculty of law was 
established, in 1870 the School of Medicine 
Irecame a faculty Th(‘ Franco-Prussian War 
drove* manv members of the University of 
Strasaburg (qv) into (‘Xile, many weie wel- 
comed at Nancy and the whole medical faculty 
was taken over in 1876 In a/ldilion to the* 
four faculties there is also an PJnde supenmiv 
dc Pharmacie The enrollment in 1911 was 
2184 (law, 491, medicine, 440, science*, 793, 
letteis, 402; phannaev, 58) Tlie fedlowinu; 
institutions at Nancy, some ce)nducte*(l bv me‘m- 
bers of the university fi^culty, senne inde^pendent, 
may be mentioned Ec.ole Natiutude e/c.s Eaur 
i't FortU , Insiitut Clunuqve, Institut lUectio- 
iechnique el de Mechn tuque Appliquh\ Insti- 
tut Agricole, and the 7 res*/ d/d Colouud 

See Fuance, Enue’ATioN in 

NANTES, SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
AND PHARMACY — See above* 

NAPIER, JOHN, BARON OF MER- 
CHISTON (1550-1617) — Scottish matheuna- 
tician, comineinlv known as the inve'iite)! e)t 
logarithms (q v ) His name appears in varierus 
forms, as Neper, Neperus, Naper, Najiier, 
Napeir, and Nepier He matriculated at the* 


first published in 1614 under the title Minjici 
Logarithm, oru7U Cariornff Descnptio D E S 

Se*c Logarithms , Napier’s Rods 

NAPIER’S RODS — In 1617 Napmr (q v ) 
published at Edinburgh a work entitleel 
Rahdologim, sen Numerations per Virgidas, 
lihii duo, in which he set forth a scheme of 
rnultiplicatie)!! and division by means of loels 
mar keel as shown in the accompanvmg illustia- 
tiem As arrange*d by Nayner each rod was a 
])aralle‘logram with an angle of 45 degrees, 
although those usually sold at present are 
r e*ctangular in form In the illustration here* 
given, one of the lerels is shown with the* 
number 7 at the top, and the products of 7 
the various digits below A group of lods is 
alse) sherwn giving 734 at the top If we wish 
te) multiply this bv 568, we can at once read 
e)fT the partial proelucts, so that all we nc^ed to 
ele) IS to arrange the lods as shown, write down 
the partial irroducts, and add 

Since the rods we*ie at first made of beriie, 
they are ofte'u calleal Napie*r’s Bones They 
never liael anv extensue use, but they can still 
be purchased fi’om certain dealeis As a 
school device they add a little to the temporary 
intei’est of the yiupils, but Iheir value ceas(‘s 
here D E S 

NAPLES, UNIVERSITY OF — Founded 
in 1224 by Fredeiick II, who forbade his sub- 
jects to attend any other institution for higher 



University of St Andrews in his thirt(M*nth 
year Little is known of him, howevei, fi’om 
that time until the publication of his strong 
anti-papal Plaine Discovery of the Whole Reve- 
lation of S lohn, which appeared at Edin- 
burgh in 1593 (second edition, with the title* 
as here given, 1611) He seems about this 
time, or at any rate by 1594, to have been 
occupied with his plan of simplifying numerical 
calculations, particularly those that enter into 
trigonometry His logarithmic tables were 


learning Unlike the other universities of the 
jieriod, the Ilniversity of Naples was thus 
established by deciee of a monarch before there 
was any organization of studies or students 
The institution m(‘t with very little success 
and was in abeyance and “reformed” several 
times before* it began to show signs of prosperity 
under the encouragement of Charles of Anjou 
and Pope Clement IV, who reorganized it in 
1266 with all the faculties, including medicine 
and theology In the last-named faculty 
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Thomas Aquinas was for a tune lecturer. 
Another feature which distinguished the Uni- 
versity of Naples was the fact that control 
was wholly in the hands at first of (he Royal 
Chancellor and then of the Grand Chaplain 
Examinations for the doctorate were superin- 
tended by him and the diploma or license 
was issued in the name of the king Such con- 
trol retarded progress for some time Uiuhn 
the reorganization of 1860 the univeisity has 
made steady advance The following faculties 
are maintained jurispiudence , mediciiu' and 
surgery, physical science and mathematics, 
philosophy and letters, and a school of phai- 
macy The student enrollment in 1908 was 6602, 
of whom 2627 were m the faculty of jurisi^ni- 
dence 

See Italy, Education in 
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NAPOLEON AND EDUCATION — The 

educational system which was intiodiiced liv 
Napoleon and which in its outline has sunned 
in France to the present day is of intiTivst as an 
attempt to realize a dominating pohti(*al i(h‘al 
through the schools Political aims and jioliti- 
cal ideals could, according to Napoleon, only 
be realized through a w(‘ll-organized teaching 
body Of all political problems,” he says, 
“ this IS perhaps of prime importance An 
established political state* will be impossilile 
without a teaching body with estaldished 
princi])lcs ” And elsewhere ‘‘ My aim m es- 
tablishing a teaching body is to have a means 
of diiecting political and moral ojiinions ” 
The organization of the Jesuits to a laige 
extent could have realized his objects, and lie 
would have put the schools in their charge, 
if they had not been subservient to a for- 
eigner ” Foi a time he and his adviseis 
thought of employing the Oratorians, or the* 
Congregations of the Doctrine, oi the Bene- 
dictines, or all three Later, howevei, he was 
opposed to ecclesiastical tcacheis, bi'cause 

priests look upon this world only as a vehicle 
to conduct, to the next I want the vehicle to 
be filled with good soldiers foi my aimies ” 
Good soldiers and citizens loval to his }>erson 
were to be product of his educational scheiiK’ 
The basis of instruction was to be (D the 
Catholic religion, (2) loyalty to the empeioi, 
and (3) obedience to the statutes of a t(*aching 
body. All alike, pupils and students, teacheis 
and professors, were to be creatures of a large 
administrative machine A curious omission 
from Napoleon's scheme was the nc’glect of 
a thorough provision of elementary education 


Elementary schools are mention(‘d in the decree 
of 1808, and their organization was promised for 
the future, but litth* was done The Christian 
Brothers {qv) weie to be allowed to conduct 
their schools, provided they became members 
of the university and took an oath of alle- 
giance* In this way Napoleon hoped both to 
economize on the budget and to break the 
independence of the ('hnstian Brothers 
Napoleon seems to have repented of the omis- 
sion, but too late, when he issued a decree in 
1815 (Apr 27) on the importance of primary 
(‘ducat 1011 foi the improvement of the condi- 
tion of society ” 

By the Law of May 10, 1806, the Imperial 
ITiiiv(‘rsity was created and charged with the 
sole care of public mstiiiction and education 
The decree oigamzing the university was 
issued on Mar 17, 1808, and contained the 
following Ratines All public education is in 
the charge of the university No school or 
educational institution could be opened outside 
the university or without the authority of 
its head No one could open a school or teach 
publicly unless ht‘ W(‘r(‘ a member of the uni- 
versity or a graduate of one of its faculties 
The university for administrative purposes 
was to be divided into academies, (*ach with 
its own faculty, /?yccc.s, thirty in all, foi 
instiuction in classics, history, rhetoric, logic, 
and the elements of mathematics and physical 
science; colleges ^ or municipal secondary schools, 
giving but the elenu'nts of the curriculum of 
the without rh(‘toric and logic, private 

institutions ol secondary character, boarding 
schools, and (‘huiH'iitary schools to teach read- 
ing, wTiting, and (‘lements of arithmetic At 
1h(* head of the whole syst(*m w'as to be a 
grandmaster assisted by a chancellor, or sec- 
K'tarv, and a treasurer, a University Council 
of thirty inemb(*rs was to be appointed partly 
by the emperor, partly by the grandmaster 
Each academy w^is to have a council of ten 
The grandmaster w^as to appoint twenty to 
thirty inspectors-general and rectors of acad- 
emies Subordinate officers w(‘re to be acad- 
emy inspectors, professors, principals, regents, 
teachers, etc To provide teachers a normal 
school for 300 students was to be created at 
Pans The efficiency of the machine w'as to be 
furtluT secured by requiring cidibacy from all 
engaged in schools without the rank of profes- 
sors No member of the teaching body could 
lea\(‘ the service without permission from the 
grandmaster B\ a decree of Sept 17, 1808, 
all institutions whndi w^ere not provided wdth a 
diploma fiom th(‘ grandmaster by Jan 1, 1809, 
w('r(‘ to be closc'd In 1811 (decree of Nov 15) 
th(‘ system was further extended by a proposal 
to raise the number of hjc^cs to 100, by com- 
p(‘lling institutions and boarding schools in 
towms wffien* a lych^ or college already existed 
to send their pupils to these schools and to 
limit themselves to repetition of the school 
w'ork, by limiting the curriculum given by 
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institutions and boarding schools in towns 
where a lyc^ or college did not exist (For the 
later development of the system see Franck, 
Education in ) 

The education of girls Napoleon did not con- 
sider to be of importance For girls the desti- 
nation IS inarriag(‘ and ‘‘ of all educations the 
best is tliat of mot hers ” He seems, however, 
to have beiMi at- some trouble to prescribe the 
curriculum for th(‘ school at Ecouen, a boarding 
school for the daugliters and sisters of officers 
of the Legion llcligion is an impoitant 
matter in a public institution for girls 
Tram believers not reasoners,'’ for religion will 
supply qualities otherwise unattainable by the 
weaker intelligence of women The secular 
subjects were to include ciphering, the vernacu- 
lar, orthography, geography, and history, a 
little botany and natural science for the older 
girls, music and dancing, but the chief at- 
tention was to be devoted to the preparation 
of mothers and home-makers, so that about 
three quarters of the day was to lx* given up 
to the manual work connected with a home 
The scheme seems to have been carri(‘d out, 
but the severity of the discipline and the burdmi 
of the practical work seem t-o have made the 
school distasteful to many of the pupils 
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NARCOLEPSY — Is an abnoimal con- 
dition of sleepiness in which the individual has 
a tendency to go to sleep many times during 
the day, the sle(*p lasting from one or two min- 
utes to si'VTial hours The impulse or tendency 
to go to sleep IS so strong as to be almost 
irresistible The condition is sometimes pio- 
duced by physical causes, such as ocular 
fatigue, anemia, diabetes, uremia, gout, and 
certain drugs It is a common symptom in 
hysterical persons, and is sometimes a psychic 
equivalent for epileptic convulsions 

Any unusual amount of sleepiness, espe- 
cially in children, should be looked at with 
su^ipicion, and an appropriate* medical examina- 
tion made to determine its cause If brought 
about by a state of fatigue, whether from eye- 
strain or from any other similar cause, due 
measures may be taken to overcome it, and the 
child will return immediately to a normal 
condition If the narcolepsy lie an epileptic 
or hysterical symptom, the individual must 
be treated for these diseases, and if it be found 
in a child, due allowance must be made by the 
teacher for the diseased condition The op- 
posite condition is called insomnia S I F 

NARCOTICS — Concerning the narcotic 
effect of tobacco upon health, there has been 

d' 


much discussion Th(‘ fact that the stem and 
leaves of the tobacco plant contain a poisonous 
substance (nicotine) which in concentrated 
doses quickly kills small animals, proves 
nothing regarding the effect of smoking or 
chewing tobacco, for in both of these ways of 
using tobacco, the nicotine is exceedingly 
diluted, as is the poison found in tea and coffee 
It seems certain that indigestion, irritation 
of the respiratory organs, and heart and ner- 
vous disturbance may in some people result 
from the use of tobacco, while others show 
no apparent effect All this refers to healthy 
adult men, for many medical authorities agree 
that tobacco is nlwaiis harmful to growing bogs, 
and interferes with their physical and mental 
development The whole physiological truth 
about tobacco so far as now known is that 
(1) no one needs it except to satisfy an es- 
tablished habit, (2) many adults are injured 
by it, and no one knows just how much will 
do haim to a particular person; (3) some 
adults ar(' apparently not harmed by limited 
use, (4) it IS decidedly injurious to growing 
boys, (5) those who avoid establishing the 
liaint in youth do not as a rule care to learn 
later, for there are no physiological reasons 
why any one should deliberately set out to 
learn the use of tobacco in any form 

It IS now wx‘ll knowm to physicians that tem- 
perance IS needed in the us(‘‘of tea and coffee 
no less than with alcoholic drinks Their effect 
IS due to the presence of a powerful drug (c g 
cafTeme), which acts on the nervous system 
Nervousness, insomnia, headache, and indi- 
gestion aie common symptoms arising from 
their excessne use Many people are in- 
juiiousl} affected by tea and coffee, but others 
aie apparently benefited by a limited use ol 
these beverages How(‘ver, they should never 
be givmi to young children 

Concerning the effect of various narcotic 
drugs in common use there is no question as 
to disastrous effects of such drugs as opium, 
morphin(‘, (cocaine, laudanum, chloroform, 
chloial hydrate, and \arious patent or seciet 
prepaiations, when habitually used. 

M. A B 

S(*e Alcohol, Physiological and Psy- 
chological Effects of, Temperance In- 
struction 

NARRATION (Rhetorical). — See Com- 

position 

NARRATIVE METHOD — In teaching his- 
tory in the primary and intermediate grades a 
systematic study of history by topics or move- 
ments IS avoided The children lack the 
motive for the study of historical facts so or- 
ganized Hence, in the lower school grades 
a basis in historical fact is established through 
a study of (1) the great personages of history, 
and (2) the^ dramatic incidents and stories of 
lust ory When events are grouped about a per- 
0 
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sonality, we have the biographical method’’ ; 
when the selection of historical facts is made 
upon the basis of their contribution to an in- 
teresting story, we have the narrative 
method ” These methods are merely prelim- 
inary to a more systematic historical study 
and have a value (1) in interesting children 
in history, (2) in acquainting them with the 
main personalities and events of the past, and 
(3) in giving the pupils a basis for interpreting 
and motivating later study of a more thorough 
and scientific type H S 

See History, Teaching of 


lays the proper foundation for development 
in subsequent periods E H C 

Sec Growth 

References — 

Bagley, W C The Educative Process, oh XII 
(New York, 1906 ) 

Bolton, F E Principles of Education, pp 167-171. 
(New York, 1910 ) 

Sanford, E C Mental Growth and Decay. Amer 
Jour, of Psych , Vol XIII, 1902, pp. 426-449 

NASHVILLE UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, 
TENN — Sec Peabody Educational Fund 


NASCENT PERIODS — A term borrowed 
from chemistry to indicate the p('riods in child 
development when certain characteristics are 
in process of formation 

Human development, both phynical and 
mental, is not uniform, but subject to periods 
of rapid and slow growth Many attempts 
have been made to distinguish these stages of 
development, the results differing according 
to the })oints of view Thus some of the classi- 
fications have been built up upon the theories 
of recapitulation and other similai theories 
Others are based upon anthropological and 
anthropometric investigations, and still others 
upon the results of psychological observation 
and experimentation 

Vierordt distinguishes seven stages, based 
upon ineasureTnents of the bodily organs 
Thev are as follows (1) from birtli to eight 
months, (2) from eight months to seven or 
eight years, (3) from seven or eight to fourteen 
years, (t) from fourteen years to tw(uitv-one 
or twenty-two , (5) early adult, (G) later adult 
to sixtieth year, (7) old age Bagley giv(‘s 
three periods of d('velo{)ment during the school 
life of a child They are as follows (1) the 
transition stage, from the age of six to eight, 

(2) the formative stage, from eight to tw(‘lve, 

(3) the adolescent stage, from twelve to 
eighteen 

Kirkpatrick enumerates the following stages, 
based upon a study of change's in social S(‘n- 
sitiveness in the various periods, (1) pre- 
social, up to close of first year, (2) imita- 
tive and socializing stage, up to three years 
of age ; (3) individualizing stago, up to 
SIX years , (4) pubertal or transitional, up 
to eighteen, (5) later adolescence, up to 
twenty-four 

It IS evident that all such attempts at classi- 
fication must vary with the characteristics 
selected as the basis of the classification Fur- 
thermore, the ages mentioned are only ap- 
proximations, and cannot be expected to hold 
geiK'rally The advantage to the educator 
of knowing the stages of the child’s develop- 
ment lies m the fact that changes are most 
easily accelerated at the natural time of their 
appearance and may even lie impossible at a 
later or earlier period It is also probable 
that normal development in an earlier period 


NATAL (AFRICA) — See South Africa, 
Education in 

NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, PIET- 
ERMARITZBURG — See South Africa, 
Education in 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 

— See Scientific Societies 

NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION — 

See National Government and Educ\- 
TioN, School Funds, Permanent 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMIT- 
TEE ON STANDARDS OF COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE — See (’ollege Require- 
ments FOR Admission, College Examina- 
tion Boards 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 

— S(‘e Parenthood, Education for 

NATIONAL COUNCIL — An organiza- 
tion, within the National Education Associa- 
tion {qr), consisting of 120 members, elected 
from the active and life members of the as- 
sociation, and for six-year terms One half of 
the membership is elected by the Board of 
Directors of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the other half by the council itself 

The first proposal for ilu' formation of such 
a body was madt* in 1S79 in an editorial m the 
National Journal of Education of Boston 
The article awakened much interest, and a 
number of State Teachers’ Associations in- 
dorsed the idea. The editor was invited to 
read a paper on the subject before the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N E A , at its 
winter meeting in 1880, and a committee was 
later appointed to draw up a plan of organiza- 
tion, to be reported to the directors of the 
N E A , at the summer meeting The plan 
was approved by the directors and by the 
association, and the first council was appointed 
111 that year Since then there have been some 
changes in the plan and constitution, and a 
material enlargement of the membership, but 
the purpose of the organization, as stated in 
its constitution, has remained with but little 
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change The membership was soon enlarged 
from the original 51 to 60, at which it remained 
until the Cleveland meeting in 1908, when it 
was increased to 120 

The National Council was intended to be 
a small body of the older and more deeply in- 
terested members of the association, who 
should not only meet for the more seiious con- 
sideration of ifundamental educational {pies- 
tions but should also direct investigations and 
conduct research The appointment of special 
committees for this purpose was distinctly 
authorized in the articles of organization The 
council was also to recommend educational 

S uestions or the results of investigation to the 
irectors of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for their consideration, and was to make 
a report to the association on the work of the 
council for the year The recording and report- 
ing of current educational progress was to be a 
part of its work During the first twenty years 
of its existence the council rendered valuable 
service, and the record of its discussions shows 
that the members considered most of the 
important topics of the day Many short but 
important individual r(‘ports were made by 
members and considered The Repoit of the 
Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools, sub- 
mitted 111 1897, and the Repoit of the CommitUe 
on the Relations of Public Libraries to Public 
Schools made in 1809, were longci cooperative 
studies During the past ten vears, however, 
the council has considered few ])roblems of 
fundament al i m port ance 

This i)lan for a Gouncil of Education has 
been copied in more oi less detail by a number 
of State Teachers' Associations, and in a few 
associations such a body is still rcndcuing im- 
portant seiyice The difficulty which con- 
fronts such a selected body is that, under the 
democratic methods of election which preyail, 
and with election open to all members, persons 
are elected to the councils because of other 
considerations than ability and willingness to 
work, the membership is enlarged to make place 
for others, and the council loses its early vigor 
and usefulness E. P C 

NATIONAL EDUCATION. —The differ- 
ent aspects of this problem will be found dis- 
tributed under various topics, eg England, 
Education in, France, Education in, Ger- 
many, Education in, Scotland, Education 
in, and other national systems, where the de- 
velopment of public education is given under the 
historical sections For this country see under 
Colonial Period in American Education, 
Massachusetts, State of, and the historical 
sections of the articles on the other state systems, 
e g Alabama, State of See also Democracy 
AND Education, Citizenship and Education; 
Family Education, School and Life , Course 
op Study, Theory of. Courses of Study, etc , 
and the articles on the more recent develop 
ments in special fields of Agricultural Educa- 


tion; Commercial Education, Industrial 
Education. See further Attendance, Com- 
pulsory; Child Labor, Childhood, Legisla- 
tion FOR THE Conservation and Protection 
of, etc The general development of the 
principle of public education is treated under 
Free Schools, see also m this connection Fees ; 
the general method of support is outlined under 
Taxation. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION — Sec Teachers’ Voluntary Asso- 
ciations 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND EDUCATION — 

The whole policy of national aid has been a 
slow and a gradual development, but following 
a slowly evolying plan The organization and 
control of the educational systems themselves 
have been left to the states, the national gov- 
ernment merely aiding and encoui aging the 
states by granting them educational endow- 
ments from the vast national domain As a 
total the aid gi anted has been large, but it 
has been unevenly distributed 

The large national domain was acquired as 
the result of state cessions, jiurehase, treaty, 
and the fortunes of war The cessions west 
of the Allegluuiy Mountains and east of the 
Mississippi River, made by the original 
states between 1780 and 1802, formed the 
beginning of the national domain This was 
added to by the Louisiana Purchase of 1802, 
the Oregon boundary treaty settlement of 
1846, and the outcome of the war with 
Mexico, in 1848 After the consideration of 
a number of proposals, the CVmtinental Con- 
gress, in 1785, adopted a system of rectangular 
land survey foi the new domain, based in large 
part on the old New England system of ‘‘town 
planting,” which, after slight modifications, 
was adopted in final form in 1796, and is known 
as the Congressional land survey llnder it 
the national domain has been laid out into 
rectangular ^ townships, six miles square, and 
these have in turn been divided into sections, 
one mile square From this form of survey 
the lands have been sold and the endowment 
grants made 

Land Grants for Common Schools — Disposal 
of the Lands — In April, 1783, Colonel Timo- 
thy Pickering drew up certain propositions 
for settling a new state in the national domain, 
in what i^ now Ohio, the same to be settled by 
officers and soldiers of the federal army The 
proposal of Pickering is significant as containing 
the earliest suggestion of national land grants 
for education, as follows — 

“Art 7 These rights being secured, all the surplus 
lands shall be the common property of the State, and 
be disposed of for the common good ; as for laying out 
roads, building bridges, erecting public buildings, es- 
tablishing schools and academies, defraying the expenses 
of governraont, and other public uses ” 
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Two years later the Ordinance of 1785, ordering 
the rectangular system of survey, contained a 
provision that ‘‘ there shall be reserved the lot 
No 16 of every township for the maintenance 
of public schools within the said township ” 
Th» famous Ordinance' of 1787 merely stated 
in principle, for the entire Northwest Territory, 
what had been specifically jirovided for in a 
part of Ohio in 1785 

In 1787 a New England companv, known as 

The Ohio Company of Associates,'’ purchased 
1,500,000 acres of land on the Ohio, and in 
arranging for this sale Congress agreed with 
the purchasers to reserve Section 16 in eveiv 
township for schools, and Sectioai 29 for religion, 
and to grant, in addition, two complete town- 
ships for the benefit of a university The 


make additional concessions The new Con- 
gress also lefused to giant lands to the Ohio 
Company in lieu of those of Section 29 (leligion) 
which were found to have lieen sold, and the 
grant of sections for religion nowhere appears 
again In 1792 the new state of Kentucky 
and in 1796 Tennessee were admitted to the 
Union, but no land grants were made to them. 

Ohio estahbshcs a 7'ijpe and a Policy — 
With the admission of Ohio, in 1802, our land- 
grant policy for education leally begins. A 
(lefinite precedent was here established, which 
has been followed, and extended, in the ad- 
mission of all subsefiuent states The ena- 
bling act foi the admission of Ohio contained a 
definitely piojrosed bargain, which, if accepted 
by the state, was to be binding on Congress, 



university lands were given to the care and and irrevocable If the new state would agree 
management of the legislature of the futuie by ordinance to exempt fioin taxation all 
state, but the control of the sections for schools public lands sold bv Congress within the state, 
and religion was left undecided, Sirnilai terms for fiv(* years aftei sale. Congress agreed to 
were made in thecontiact for the sale of 1,000,- giv(‘ to tlu' new state certain salt springs, to 
000 acres on the lower Ohio to John C Syinines give to the state 5 p(‘r cent of the net proceeds 
in 1788 In these laws and grants bv the of the sale of all ])ublic lands within the state, 
C’ongress of the Confedeiation may be seen the and to give th(‘ 16th section for schools to 
beginnings of a national land-grant policy, the inhabitants of each township This was 
though it was some years afterward befoie a a dehnite exchange of property and rights of 
settled policy may be said to have been deter- value, and C’ongress was actuated as much by 
mined upon On the organization of the Na- a desiK' t.o increase th(‘ market for national 
tional Government in 1789, many petitions lands as it was to aid in the establishment of 
were presented to the new (ingress for special schools Nevertheless, this bargain inaugu- 
grants of land and for the sale of land at re- rated a policy which was followed in the ad- 
duced prices, and it is greatly to the credit mission of subsequent states, even after the 
of the Congress that it consistently refused to taxation exemption provision was dropped 
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In 1803 Congress confirmed to Ohio all prc- led the way by memorializing Congress for 
ceding grants for schools; extended the grants to permission to sell her school lands. This was 
certain reservations not before included; granted granted in 1826, and similar permission was 
the state another township for a university; soon granted to the other states. This led 
declared the grants to be for schools, and for to much waste and many abuses Beginning 
no other use, intent, or purpose whatever^’; with Colorado in 1876, Congress has imposed 
and vested the control of the school lands in increasing restrictions as to the sale price, so as 
the legislature, in trust for the purposes men- to insure proper returns, 
tioned The same year the provisions of the Additional Section Grants — Up to 1850 
Ohio act were extended to the territory '' south all states admitted, beginning with Ohio, had 
of the state of Tennessee,^’ and in 1806 Con- received the 16th section for schools, except 
gress, in settling a dispute with Tennessee, Maine and Texas. When the survey of the 
provided for the reservation of “ 640 acres to Oregon country was ordered in 1848, Congress 
every 6 miles square ” for schools, and granted departed from the previous policy and ordered 
the state, in return for certain concessions, the reservation of sections 16 and 36 in every 
100,000 acres for academies and a like amount township for the benefit of schools in the future 
for two colleges. With the admission of In- state or states California, entering the Union 
(liana in 1816, Mississippi m 1817, Illinois in in 1850, was the first state to receive two sec- 
1818, and Alabama in 1819, bai gains and grants tions, and two sections were granted tc) all 
similar to the one for Ohio were made by Con- new states thereafter, except West Virginia, 
gress With the admission of Missouri in up to 1896 When Utah was admitted in 
1821 the grants for schools were extended to 1896, four sections in each township, the 2d, 
the Louisiana Purchase, as well as to the na- 16th, 32d, and 36th, were granted to the 

tional domain derived from the state cessions state for schools, and this form of grant was 

Louisiana had received no grant of school also followed in the admission of Arizona and 
lands on its admission in 1812, but in 1834 the New Mexico In admitting Oklahoma in 
16th section was granted the state, “ wherever 1907 the most liberal of all grants was made 
the same had not been sold.'’ All states there- The state was granted the 16th and 36th sec- 

after admitted received grants of lands for tions for schools, the sum of $5,000,000 in 

schools, with the exception of Maine, which money, in lieu of grants in Indian Territory 
was carved from Massachusetts, Texas, in lands; section 13 for normal schools, the ag- 
which the national government owned no ricultural college, and the university; section 33 
land; and West Virgima, which was carved for charitable, penal, and reformatory insti- 
from Virginia tutions; and other acreage grants for individ- 

Three Types of Grants ; Leases — Three ual institutions mentioned further on in this 
types of grants were used before 1840 In the article. 

Ohio type of grant the 16th section, or its pro- Value of these Grants, — The total of these land 
coeds, was ** granted to the inhabitants of grants for common schools is about 81,064,300 
each township, for the use of schools ” In- acres This is equal to an area about the siz(‘ 
diana in 1816 and Mississippi in 1817 followed of the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
the Ohio type of grant. With the admission of combined, and, at the traditional pnee of $1 25 
Illinois in 1818, the 16th section was granted per acre for government land, would be worth 
to the state, for the use of the inhabitants about $100,000,000 As a matter of fact, the 
of such township, for the use of schools ” grants have produced much more than this 
Alabama in 1819 reverted to the Ohio type amount, the sale price of lands in the newer 
of grant, but Missouri in 1821, and Arkansas Western states being many times the old figure 
in 1836 followed the Illinois type of grant Many of the earlier grants were grossly mis- 

By the tune Michigan came to be admitted managed, and in some cases the money when 

in 1837, the evils of both forms of grants had accumulated was borrowed by the state and 
become so apparent that the convention which spent, leaving to-day only ** a perpetual obli- 
framed the constitution memorialized Congress gation ” on which the state pays interest from 
to grant the 16th section lands “ to the state, the proceeds of general taxation. In the states 
for the use of schools,” and to be applied with- admitted since 1850, however, the land grants 
out reference to township lines. To this have been looked after with greater care, and 
Congress assented, and this wise form of grant since 1875 excellent results have been obtained 
has been followed in the case of all subsequent The accompanying map shows the distribution 
states. By about 1850 the policy of making of the grants, and the following tabulated sum- 
grants for schools had become settled, and mary shows the approximate values of them, 
after that time the reservations were ordered That a total permanent school fund of 
at the time the survey of the territory was made, $500,000,000 may in time be obtained from 
the sections being held in reserve for the future these school-section grants seems probable, 
state while the amount may eventually prove still 

At first there was no permission to sell the larger Of this estimate of $500,000,000 but 

school lands, and they were held under lease $6,000,000 is in the old slave states; $35,000,- 

This proved unprofitable, and in 1824 Ohio 000 is in Oklahoma; $27,000,000 is in the old 
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Northwest Territory states, two fifths of which is 
land belonging to the city of Chicago, $157,- 
000,000 is in the Plains states, $205,000,000 
in the so-called Mountain states, and 
$72,000,000 is in the three Pacific (\)ast stat(\s 


A(’KE8 KdNl) j \ ALUl 

RECFIVED nKHFVhO ' ()1 UVHOI 1) 

GUOUPS OP SlATFH IN l<HOM SaLK LaNIW 

Section (Apuroxi- | ( \pproxi- 

Ghanth niHtf ) 1 nmir) 


11 alatps adni before 1S25 SI "i 2:»(),()0() ' $1 1,(KM).(MK) 

batatcH acini 1825-18411 4, 720,1551 S.T'efMKM)! 1,2)0,000 
Hslateaaclm 18.50-1889 20, 22 1,55,1 5."), .')()(),( >00 T, 7.‘»0,0(M) 
10 states adin 1889-1912 45,049,412| 45,500,000 100.000,0tM) 

Totals 81,(H14,.1<K)!»10 4,000,0001S4 10,(K)0,0(M) 


' Three fourths of this amount is land belonKiriK to the rit\ 
of riucago 

Protests of the Older Staler — It will lx* no- 
ticed from the map of the United S1ot(‘.s, nIiow- 
ing th(‘ distribution of thest' In ml giants foi 
common schools, that ceitain stat(‘s leceived 
no grants foi schools whatevei This has foi 
long been a source of dissatisfaction and pioitvst 
on the part of the oldei states Mai viand in 
1821 (irew up a long and detailed stalt'imail, 
whieh it transmitted to Congress and to each of 
the stales, setting forth the facts <is to the 
grants, declaring that each state in the Union 
had “ an e({ual right to paiticipate in the bene- 
fit of the public lands, th(‘ common ])rof)(‘it\ 
of the Uiiioii ”, and ie()uesting Congn'ss to 
make similar appiopiiations of land to (‘ach of 
the oth(M staff's The legislatuK's of Maine, 
Vermont, \ew flaiupshiie, ( ’onru'ct icul, Hhodf* 
Island, N(‘w Jeisev, Delawan', and Ki'iitiieky 
indorsed the Maryland im'inorial and aho 
transmitted to ('ongiess caiefullv pK'paK'd 
inemonals praying foi similar grants for eom- 
mon schools Ohio alone among th(‘ .stat(‘!* 
opjiosed tli(‘ giants The Com mitt (m* on Uiiblie 
Lands of the Senate was “ inst i ueted to impiiic 
into the justice and (‘XfX'du'ncv ” of m.iking 
such giants, and leportf'd adveisf'h, holding 
that the so-calh'd grants had in i('alit\ Ixx'ii 
“sales bottomed on \aluable considf'iations,” 
and tliat to grant large areas of land to othei 
states would greatly inpiede thi* d('\elopment 
of the states in which the land was located On 
the other hand, the committee stated that it 
would be both “just and expedient to grant a 
per centum on the sales of jiublic lands foi th(‘ 
purpose of promoting education in such states 
as had not received the aid of the goveinment ” 
This was not done 

The question has come up from time to time, 
but no settlement has ever been reached Oiu' 
of the most recent proposals was a bill intro- 
duced into Congress in 1894-1895, jiroposing 
to give sufficient land to the states to eijualize 
all grants to an equivalence of two sections for 
all It was estimated that this would requiic 
about 28,000,000 acres, but no action was 
taken It can hardly be denied that lh(’ oldei 
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states have not received their just share in 
those grants from the national domain That 
they would have wasted their share had they 
been given section grants at the beginning, 
sefMiis probable Th(‘ story of the waste of the 
school lands by lh(‘ states admitted before 
1850, and the squandering of the Surplus 
Revenue distribution of 1837 by most of the 
oldei states, leaves little doubt as to what 
would hav(‘ been the u'sult That these grants 
have greatly stimulated an interest in education 
in the newei states to the west cannot be ques- 
tioned, and it IS jirobable that national grants 
to the older states, even now, might awaken a 
new inteiest in the work of public education. 

Other Grants for Common Schools — Saline 
Orants — In th(‘ bargain made at the time of 
th(‘ admission of Ohio, certain saline lands 
wx'ie giv(‘ii to the state, and these* were in turn 
l)ul into the school fund, 24,21() acres were 
giantexl in all, and then final sale added 
$41,024 to the school fund Indiana, similarly, 
n'ceived 23,830 acres, from w^hieh about 
$85,000 wTie deiived Shortly afterward it 
became customary to grant two full townships 
of saline lands to each state, on its admission, 
to be devotc'd to any purpose the state saw' hi, 
though in th(' admission of all states after 
Colorado (1870), except Utah, the grant of 
saliiK' lands has been omitted In Utah all 
.saliiu* lands in the state were given to the state 
lor the beneht of the stale university. About 
900,000 acres of saline lands have been granted 
to the different sta1(‘s, most of wdiich have been 
Used foT educational puriioses Some states 
have addl'd tlu' jiioceeds to the permanent 
school lund, somi* have used the lands to endow 
the noimal schools, and one or tw'o states ha\e 
added tlx' lands to the university grants, 
.lust how' iiiueh these sahne grants have pro- 
duc(‘d IS not known, but probably something 
o\(‘i a million dollais 

The Five Per Cent F inul — I n the enabling act 
lor the admission of Ohio th(‘ plan of granting 5 
p(*r c<‘nt of the net proceeds of the sale of all pub- 
lic lands lying within the state, for internal im- 
piovemenls, was begun, and has since been con- 
tinued in 1 h(‘ cas(' of all new' state's, except Maine, 
Texas, and \V('s1 Virginia With the admission 
of Illinois in 1818, a portion (three fifths) of this 
fund w'as foi the hist time given for education, 
and was used for the normal university. This 
state, howTvei, formed an exception, as the 
fund was not again devoted to education for 
iK'arly thirty years Since 1860 the grant has 
been uniformly giM'ii for additions to the com- 
mon school fuml of th(' states, and, in the case 
of all states admitted between 1845 and 1860 
('xcept Minnesota, the fund has since been 
diverted to education, w^ith the permission of 
Congress In all $7,187,316 had been added 
to the permanent school funds of the different 
iK'w states from this source, up to 1910, and 
foul fifths of this has been to the school funds 
of .states west of th(' Mississippi River 
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The Surjdub Revet! nc — The idea of devoting a presidential veto, it was put in the form of 
a portion of the money derived from the sale a deposit of money amony the states ’’ 
of public lands to the cause of education, and After reserving $5,000,000, all money remaining 
of dividing it in some equal proportion among in the Treasury on Jan. 1, 1837, was to 
the states, seems to have been often considered he deposited with the states, in proportion 
In 1820 the C'ommittee on Pulilic Lands of the to their representation in Congress, and in 

House presented a n'port declaring that the four equal quarterly installments Only three 

public domain constituted ‘‘ a common fund jiayments were ever made, as the panic of 1837 

for the joint lieiu'fit of th(‘ states,” and recom- soon left the Treasury empty Altogethei, 

mended a distribution among the states of $28,171,453 SO was “ deposited,” the deposit 

a poition of the proceeds of land sales for the vaiying from $280,751.49 to Delaware, to 

sup})oii of common schools Between 1817 $4,041,520 71 to New York The deposit was 

and 1827 there was an annual surplus of na- (‘very where regarded as a distribution, and none 

tional revenue of from two to six million of ihe nionev has ever been called for Of 

dollars By 1827 the extinction of th(‘ na- Ihe total amount distributed, approximately 

tional debt seemed certain, and, as it was at that $7,500,000 actually exists to-day, the mteresl 

lime bf'heved that Ihe money could not be spent, on all of which is devoted to schools Over 



constitutionally, for internal improvements, half of this amount is that of New York 

visions of a great annual surplus began There is also an interest charg(‘, in eight states, 

1o appear As earl.y as 1826 a bill to on $6,405,837 74 of lost funds, raised by taxa- 

distribute $5,000,000 among the states was t ion and now devoted to the support of schools 

})ioj)osed The bill failed to pass, but 1h(‘ idea The school funds of the different states 

was cherished In 1831 the legislatuH* ol actually i('C(*ived about one fourth of this 

Pennsylvania asked C'ongress for a distribu- distribution, and to-day draw interest on about 

turn In 1833 Clay’s bill for the dntribution half of it Almost all of the deposit not put 

of th(‘ land revenues among the states was into school funds w^as siiuandered or lost 

passed, but vetoed by President Jackson The Internal Improvement Aei of 1841. — One 
The monc} was to be used for education, in- section of this law (8) has been of much im- 

t-ernal improvement, colonization, or the ex- portance to education By its terms, 500,000 

ti notion of state debts The matter soon acres of public land were granted to each 

became a political issue, and a feeling of injus- state admitted after 1800, except Maine, to be 

tice on the part of the old states ran through s(4ect(‘d bv the st,a1(‘, and th(‘ same grant was 

it alb Finally, in 183(», th(‘ distribution so made to all new^ stat(‘s admitted ther(‘aftcr up 

long talki'd about was mad(*, though, to avoid to 1889, (*\cej)t. T(‘\as and Wi‘st Virginia 
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TJic land was at first givc'ii foi intoinal im- 
provements, but after 1845 the grant was di- 
verted to education in all cases except Minne- 
sota Beginning with the states admitted in 
1889 and after, ('ongress has made important 
specific grants, ranging from 500,000 to 
2,160,000 acres, to each new stale in lieu ol 
this and the salt land grants A biK'f state- 
ment of the amount and approximate valm* of 
these 500,000 acre grants to new states, madi* 


th( sjilob li.no avoiuKt‘<l two to live tmios this 
amount In Aiizona anti Now Moxico coitain 
lands cannot l)e sold for loss than $25 an aero 
The total of all lh(‘ sponfie grants to the last 
ton states admitted is 11,248,080 acres Of 
this amount (),()56.540 jk r(‘s have been for pur- 
poses specified above' as educational Th(' edu- 
cational lands giantc'd to tin* last ten states aie 
worth fioni $40,000,000 to s$ 00,000,000, at least. 

Siranip Land (iKjnts - -In 1S49 (hmgress 
granted to the stat(‘ of l^ouisiana, on its appli- 



undei the provisions of tin* law of 1841, is as 
follows — 

1 (bneral grants made to the states ad- 
mitted before 1H80 Put into the 
common school funds of the states, 

5,000,000 acres Mimnium sale priei* 

fixed by law, $1 25 per acre 

Lands sold so far (about i) \mvo pro- 


duced about $0,000,000 

Lands still on liand, probably w^orth 

about _$S8)()0,()00 

Total gams to eominon school funds 

from grants up to 1889, about $14,000,000 
2. Siiecific grants foi educational purposes, 1889 and 


sinee, in lieu of the 5tK),000 acre grant foi seliools 
-For universities, 1,040,000 acres, for schools 
of mines, 080,000 acres, for agricultural colleges, 
1,000,000 acres, for normal schools, l,2f)0,000 
acres, for schools for the deaf, dumb, and blind, 

500.000 acres, for reform schools, speinfieally, 

230.000 acres, for reformatoiy, penal, and charit- 
able institutions, 1,180,000 acres, and in Okla- 
lioma Section 13 (706,540 acres) was granted, ^ for 
normal schools, I for the uriiversitv, and \ for 
the agricultural college Other specific grants have 
been for such purposes as insane asylums, public 
buildings, penitentianes, hospitals, and irrigation 
(^n most of this land a minimum sale price of 
$10 an aero was placed, and in most of the states 


cation, all of the swamp and overflowed lands 
within the state, the proci^'ds to be used in 
constructing l(‘vces and drains The follow- 
ing year the law^ was made* general, and many 
states have shared The act applied only to 
th(‘ new^ or public-land states In 1S57 all 
lands so far selected waoe conflrmed to tin' 
states In 1860 Minnesota and Oiegoii w^i'K' 
granted sw^amp lands, and in 1866 California 
received such grants Sinci' that date th(‘ 
grant has not lieen made to any nvw state 
A number of the states have used this grant, 
or th(* balance after paying for drainage work, 
for education instead of for intcTiial im])iove- 
nients, and have put either all, or the net pro- 
ceeds, into the permanent stat(‘ school fund 
Illinois, for example, has received much of its 
permanent school fund from this source, if 
we omit the lauds lu the city of Chicago A 
total of something over 60,000,000 acres of 
swamp lands was granted to the states, about 
three fourths of which grants were devoted to 
educational purposes, and mostly put into the 
common school funds These have probably 
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brought in from $12, 000, 000 to $15,000,000 for grant was changed in purpose, on the request of 
educational purposes Perhaps two thirds of a number of the states Such of the saline- 
this amount is in existence to-day, some of it land grants and the deposit fund as went 
having been spent by the states, and an in- to education was so devoted by the states, 
terest charge being all that is left Sonu* Between 1867, when Nebraska entered the 
swamp lands are still unsold Union, and 1889, but one state (Colorado, 1876) 

Forest Reserve Income — By an act of Con- was admitted When Congress came to admit 
gress in 1908, Congress now makes grants of the two Dakotas, Montana, and Washington 
25 per cent of the income of each national in 1889, and Wyoming and Idaho in 1890, the 
forest reserve, for the beneht of scdiools and national aid policy, as it had finally evolved, 

roads within the county in which the forest is seen The two sections in each township 

reserve is located This grant produced in the state (Indian reservations excepted) 
$438,702 in 1909-1910, and in time will iiroduce were granted to the state for common schools; 
very substantial incomes for certain counties the 5 per cent fund was also granted to be de- 

having national forest reserves within their voted to the same purpose; and, in lieu of the 

borders swamp land grants and the 500,000 acre grant, 



The Natiorial Aid Policy as Finally Evolved — 500,000 acres of land, to be located by the 

Starting from a form of bargain for the sale state, were granted for specific educational 
of land, the policy of making grants for educa- objects, such as the university, the agricultural 
tional purposes has gradually evolved into one college, normal schools, a school of mines, re- 
of very marked proportions Perhaps the form schools, deaf and blind asylums, and 
pressure of the new states for grants for educa- charitable and reformatory institutions. A 
tional purposes has done more to bring these minimum sale price of $10 per acre was fixed, 
educational grants about than has the desire freedom from sectarian or denominational 
of Congress to help education in the states control for all schools was required to be 

The 16th and succeeding section grants were pledged by the state, and the state was re- 

given for schools from the first, but the quired to pledge the inviolability of all the 
form of grant was finally evolved under a re- educational grants These grants reached a 
quest from a state. The 5 per cent fund was climax in the enabling act for Oklahoma in 
at first given for internal improvements, but 1907, and attained a scale of munificence 
was gradually diverted to education The equaled nowhere else (See special articles 
swamp land grants have been devoted to edu- on Oklahoma, State of, for a detailed state- 
cational purposes by the states without sug- ment of these grants; on the other state school 

gestion from Congress. The 500,000 acre systems, for a statement of their grants, and the 
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amount of their permanent school funds, and 
on New Mexico, State of, for a statement 
of the grants made to Arizona and New Mexico.) 
The grants to Oklahoma totaled 3,876,103 
acres, estimated as worth $20 per acre as a 
minimum This is an area three fourths as 
large as the state of Massachusetts 

One new feature of all the recent (since 1889) 
enabling acts is the grants of land for normal 
schools, asylums for the care of defectives, and 
charitable and penal institutions. A few 
states, still earlier, devoted certain of their 
land grants to the endowing of normal schools, 
but it IS only since 1889 that direct grants 
for these schools have been made by the 
National Government In all, something over 
a million and a half acres of land have been 


poses of seminaries of learning, were confirmed 
to the state In 1806 Tennessee was granted 
100,000 acres of land for two colleges, and a 
similar amount for county academies The 
enabling act for Indiana in 1816 granted the 
state two townships ‘‘for a seminary of learn- 
ing,” and vested their control in the legislature 
of the state The enabling acts for nearly all 
of the public land states admitted since have 
contained similar grants, and, when omitted 
from the enabling acts, equivalent grants have 
been made at some other time All states 
have received two townships (72 sections, 
46,080 acres), and a few have received a larger 
amount Beginning with the states admitted 
111 1889, Congress has, in each case except 
Wyoming, made siiecihc grants m addition to 



used to form endowment funds for normal the state university, and often also for a school 
schools. This is equal to an area of about of mines as well. In the case of Oklahoma one 
one third the size of the state of New Jersey section of land was granted in each township 
Of this, 95 per cent has been in the ten states (Section 13) for the further endowment of the 
admitted since 1889, only two of which are university and the state preparatory school (one 
east of the Mississippi River p]ach of these third), the agricultural college (one third), and 
new states should derive a fund from the grants the normal schools (one third) A total of about 
of at least $1,000,000 for the endowment of three and a half millions of acres of land has been 
its normal schools, while Oklahoma should granted to the states for university purposes, not 
exceed twice that sum including the grants for colleges of agricultural 

Aid to Higher Education. — Semxvnry Town- and mechanic arts, to be mentioned further 
ahip Grantft — The ordinance, passed in 1787, on This is equal to an area of about two 
for the sale of 1,600,000 acres of land to “ the thirds the size of the state of Massachusetts 
Ohio Company of Associates,” made the first These grants have produced actual funds of 
grant of two townships for a university. On about $5,000,000, and unsold lands have an 
the admission of Ohio as a state in 1802, the approximate value of $25,000,000 to $30,000,- 
three townships, previously granted for pur- 000, and may produce much more Nearly all of 
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the unsold land is in states to the west of the 
Mississippi River 

The accompanying map shows the distribu- 
tion of these grants The old states, it will 
be noticed, hav(‘ never shared in these grants 
From time to time proposals to make grants 
of land to the old states as well have been up 
for consideration In 1819 the Committee 
on Public Lands of the House was instructed 

to inquire into the expediency of appropri- 
ating 100,000 acres of land to each state, for 
the endowment of a university in each state ” 
They reported against the plan, largely bee,ause 
of the disturbance in land prices which would 
be produced and the conflicts which would 
arise between states from the location of the 
grants If such aid were to be granted the 
committee was of the opinion that “ it should 
be given in monev ” These* are the same 
objections which were urged against the Marv- 
land proposal m 1821, and against all othei 
similar proposals up to 1802 

The Land Gra7it Colleges — In 1850 Micfii- 
gan petitioned Congress for a grant of 350, 000 
acres of public land to aid th(‘ state* 1o endow 
a college for the teaching of agriculture, l)ut the* 
grant was refused In 1858 Michigan renewed 
the petition, and in 1859 a bill making such a 
grant finally passed both houses of ('ongre'ss 
The bill granted to each state 20,000 acres eil 
public land for each senator and representative 
in Congress, to which the state would bo en- 
titled by the census of 1800, to lie used in found- 
ing a college for instruction in agriculture and 
mechanic arts The bill was opi)os(‘d by the 
Southern members, and was veloc'd liy Ihesi- 
dent Buchanan, in a message which is an in- 
teresting summary of the old obiections to 
such grants In 1802 a bill drawn on similar 
lines, except that the grant was raised to 30,000 
acres for each membei in Congress, and instruc- 
tion in military science and tactics was added, 
was passed and signed by President Lincoln 
This was the famous Morrill Land Act By 
subsequent legislation the time for accepting 
the grant was extended to 1809, and the time 
for opening the colleges to 1874 States yet 
to be admitted, and states which had been in 
rebellion, were specifically included in the 
grants In all, including additions made by 
recent enabling acts, a total of 11,307,832 acres 
has been granted for colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts as a result of the new policy 
inaugurated in 1802 This is an area half as 
large as the state of Indiana The map shows 
the distribution of the grants, and it will la* 
seen that for the first time the old states re- 
ceived a share Eighteen states added the 
endowment to that of their state universities, 
and combined the two institutions into one 
Four states gave the grant to private colleges 
or universities already established within the 
3tate. The remaining states founded separate 
higher institutions of learning (See special 
article on Agric ultural Education ) 


The financial returns from this large grant of 
land for higher education have been very dis- 
appointing, although the educational returns 
have been large A compilation from the most 
recent returns (1910) gives the following as 
the results of the grant — 

Total acres Rranted, law of 1862, and 

subsequent grants . . 11,367,832 

Total acres sold to date . 9,570,401 

Total funds produced from the lands sold $13,736,178 
Total annual income from these funds, for 

ail colleges . $823,400 

Acres of land still unsold, mostly western 1,797,431 
Estimated value of these unsold lands $15,020,300 
If sold for estimated value, total funds 

would be . . . $28,756,478 

This total IS distributed as follows — 

The 2S states to whw'h land scrip was is- 

su(‘d, received 7,940,000 aert^s 

These states still ha\*e unsold 47,000 acres 

The fund produced in thes(‘ states is $0,.5(>t,.507 

Aveiage sale price* per acre $0 83 

The 20 states to which lands in place* 

were gran tc'd, recc'iv (‘d 3,053,200 •icr(‘s 

These states still have unsold 1,797,431 acic's 

The lands sold have produced a fund of $7,171 ,071 

Average sale price i)er acre $3 99 

Estimated value, at minimum sale 

price, of lanrlsic'mainmg unsold $15,020 300 

Pi obable sale value, between $25 000,000 

and $35,000,000 

It IS 111 the toil states admitted from lS8i) on 
that the laige funds in the futuie aie to lx* 
expected Of the 9, 500, 000 acies giant(*(i 
before 1870, 8,050,000 acres, or 84 per cent, 
were in land scii]) Th(* result was that all 
of the states weie tiying to sell land at the same 
time, th(‘ maiket was glutted, the yirici* of land 
dropped to as low as thirty-five cents an acre, 
and much of it was sold foi fifty cents to sixty 
cents an acre Th(‘ low average sale price* per 
acre shows the lesult 

The results of these grants, edueationallv, 
have been cpiite different Probably no aid 
given by the* National Government foi educa- 
tion has ever proved so fruitful as have those 
grants for colleges of agriculture and mechanio 
arts Instead of causing the states to lean 
upon the National Government for the suppoit 
oi their edueatiom’d systems, as feared by Pr(‘si- 
dent Buuhanim, the result has been the oppo- 
site New and vigorous colleges have been 
created , small and feelile state institutions 
have been awak(*ned into new life, the agri- 
cultural and engineering professions have been 
dev loped, and tht* states have been stimu- 
lated to make large* and rapidly increasing 
appropriations to these colleges and to their 
state universities 

National Monci/ (rvants — In 1887 addi- 
tional grants were made to these land-grant 
(‘olleges, and a new departure m the matter 
of government aid was made A direct ap- 
propriation of $15,000 per year, from the 
proceeds of the sale of public lands, was made 
from the National Treasury to each state for 
the maintenance of an agricultural experimental 
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station, to conduct “ researches or experiments The College of Agiiculture in the Territory 
bearing directly upon the agricultural industiy of Hawaii and the new University of Porto 
of the United States ” What was for so long Rico have been admitted to share in these 
regarded as wholly unconstitutional was now grants, making a total of hfty states and terri- 
accomplished in fact In UK)5 the amount tones eligible, by 1912, for total grants of 
was increased to $20, 000, and thereafter to $80,000 a yeai, oi a total annual cash appropria- 
increase by $2000 a yeai foi five yeais, or until tioii to the agiicultural colleges of $4,000,000 
a maximum of $30,000 was reached (which Up to June 30, 1912, the total cash grants under 
would bo in 1910-1911 ), after which the annual this latter a])j)iopriation have amounted to 
sum should he $30,000 Up to June 30, 1912, $23,920,000, and undei both forms of grant 

a total of approximately $14,424,000 has been to approximately $38,000,000 
paid directly to the states fiom the National Certainl}^ no grants which the National 
Treasury foi expeiimeiital work in agriculture Government has made to the states for educa- 
These payments have been so carefully saf(‘- tional purposes have been so well administered 
guarded that there has been no misappro- as the agricullural grants, and probably no 
piiation of funds, and the government makes no giants have given so large a return in the ad- 
payments to the states exccjit upon the pro- vaiicement of scieritihc knowledge or the 



duction of evidence that actual e\])enditures, general welfai’c of the nation This has been 

for the purposes set forth in the ac^, have been in part due to better restrictions imposed b}^ 

made the National Government in making the grants, 

The results under this grant proved so bene- and in part to the fact that the grants have 

hcial that in 1890 what has often been called been handled by the colleges themselves, and 

“the second Morrill Act “ 'was passed This not by tin* legislatures of the states 

act provided for a direct annual grant to each Proposnla for AddiUonal GranU for Public 
state, for maintenance and for the further Schooh — The excellent results obtained from 

support of the agricultural colleges The the grants to the agricultural colleges have, 

grant began with $15,000 a vear to each state, 'within lecent years, inspired a number of 

and was to increase by $1000 a year for ten proposals to extend such money grants to other 

years, or until an annual grant of $25,000 was forms of public education The “ Davis Bills,’’ 

reached In 1907 Congress further extended which have been before Congress in recent 

it, and provided that the annual grant, then years, have proposed to grant national aid 

$25,000, should increase by $5000 per year, “ for agricultural and industrial instruction in 

until a maximum grant of $50,000 to each secondary schools, for normal instruction in 

stati‘ was reached This will be in 1911-1912 agricultural and industrial subjects in normal 
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schools, and for branch agricultural expcri- cant fraction of the money appropriated for 
mental stations ’’ So far none of these bills all purposes by the National (Government, the 
have succeeded in passing Congress, owing total amount, spread over more than a century 
to opposition to the endowment of one class of our national life, has in itself been rather 
of high schools to the exclusion of other kinds large Briefly summarized, it has been about 
of such schools as follows, though in a number of cases the 

Total of National Grants for Education — figures given are not exactly accurate, but 
While education has received but an insignifi- rather the nearest possible approximations 


Gbant and Purpose 

Acrfs Granted 

Fund Derived 
from Sales 

Probable Future 
Income ^ 

Total Income 

1 For Common Schools 

Sections for Schools 

Saline Grants 

Five Per (’ent of Land Sales 
Surplus Revenue 

Internal Imp Act 

Swamp Land Grants 

Forest Reserve Per Cent 

8 1,004, .100 
c 900,000 

5,000,000 
e 45,000,000 

$103,000,000 
c 1,000,000 
7,187,310 
c 14,000,000 
c 0,000,000 
e 15,000,000 1 

1 c 1,000,000 

$410,000,000 

c 7,000,000 

1 

e 8,000,000 
e 2,000.000 
e 25,000,0001 

$513,000,000 

1,000,000 

14.000. 000 

14.000. 000 

1 14,000,000 

, 17,000,000 

20.000. 000 

Totals 

c 131,904,300 

1 c $147,187,310 

c $452,000,000 

$599,000,000 

2 Aid to Higher Education 

University Grants 

Land Grant Colleges — 

Grants of Land 

Exp Station Grants 

Laws 1890 and 1907 

3,407,041 

1 1 

1 ]1,. 107,8.32 j 

I c 5,000,000 

1 

1.3,7.36,178 
r 14,000,000 
j 23,920,000 

c 27,500,000 

e 25,000,000 
30,000,000 1 
02,500,0001 1 

1 

32.. 500. 000 

‘ 39,000,(K)0 

44.000, (K)0 
86,420,000 

Totals 

14,775,475 

e $56,6.50,178 

e $145,000,000 1 

$200,920,000 

3 Grants for Other Typis of Schools j 

Normal Schools I 

Deaf, Dumb, and Blind , 

Reform Schools i 

( 1 ,.500,000 
500,000 
< 500,000 

c 2,500,000 i 

1 

e 17,500,000 1 

5,000,000 
5,000,000 

20,000, (HK) 

5, 000, 000 
5,000,000 

Totals 

2,500,000 

c $2„500,00U 

e $28,100,000 

$30,000,000 

4 Summary of Grants 

c 140,299,775 

200,343,494 

725,1(K),000 

829,52(),()(M) 


* Calculated for twenty year^ into the future, at preaent rate of increaMe 


The land grant policy was begun in the days to other articles in which a more detailed state- 
when land was about all that the National ment is made on the different institutions 
Government had to give, the money grants In the District of Columbia — The free 
represent a much later development. puldic library of the city of Washington, the 

E P C and E. C E. free public schools of the District of Columbia 
See also th(‘ article on National Teaching (qv), the National Training School for Boys, 
Institutions, and the types of schools and the Reform School for Girls, and the Industrial 
institutions referred to in the text, especially Home Schools for both races are teaching in- 
Agricultural Education; Technical Edu- stitutions maintained within the District of 
CATION, etc , the article on State vs. National Columbia Appropriations are also made for 
Education deals with the development of the instruction of the deaf, dumb, and blind 
state education, see further articles on the within the District. The expenses of all of 
individual state systems, eg Alabama; Ar- these institutions are met, half by the National 
KANSAS, etc For the relations between govern- Government, and half by the District of Co- 
ments and education in foreign countries see lumbia Under the Department of the In- 
the articles on the national systems, e g Eng- terior, the Columbian Institute for the Deaf 
land. Education in; France, Education and Dumb, and Howard University (qv), 
in; Germany, Education in an institution for the colored race, are also 

maintained by the National Government in 
NATIONAL TEACHING INSTITUTIONS the District of Columbia The Library of 
OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- Congress (see Congressional Library), in the 

MENT — In addition to aiding education in city of Washington, is another educational insti- 

the various states (see special article on Na- tution maintained by the National Government, 
tional Government and Education), the the appropriation for its maintenance in 191() 
National Government maintains a number of being $841,755.18 

teaching and other institutions of an educa- War and Navy Departments. — The United 
tional nature, and has rendered assistance in States Military Academy (q,v ), at West 
the establishment of education in the terri- Point, New York State, founded in 1802, is a 

tories apart from the mainland These may national college for the training of engineers 

be mentioned briefly here, and reference made and officers for the army. The appropriation 
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for maintenance in 1910 was $807,646 06. 
The Army War College at Washington, the 
Army Service Schools at forts Leavenworth 
and Riley, the Army Engineers' School at 
Washington, and various officers' schools at 
military posts arc all forms of education for 
the army maintained by the National Govern- 
ment The total appropriation for all of 
these institutions, including new buildings, 
was $2,234,598 in 1910 (See Military Edu- 
cation ) 

The United States Naval Acadeinv at An- 
napolis, Md., established in 1846, is a na- 
tional college for the training of officers and 
engineers for the navy The Naval War 
College in Rhode Island and th(‘ Naval Train- 
ing Schools in California, Rhode Island, and on 
the Great Lakes are also forms of education for 
the navy maintained by the National Govern- 
ment The total appropriation for all of these 
institutions was $1,028,094 in 1910 (Se(‘ 

Naval Education ) 

Under the Interiot Depaitment — This de- 
partment maintains a number of educational 
institutions The United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation {qv) is under this department, as well as 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs The United States 
Bureau of Education has charge of the educa- 
tional work among the Indians of Alaska iqv), 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs has control 
of the large number of Indian schools main- 
tained by the National Government in the 
different states. With one exception these 
schools are located in the Central or Western 
states The appropriation for education in 
Alaska in 1910 was $200,000, and the apjiio- 
priation for Indian education in the United 
States was $4,566,021 97. (See special article 
on Indian Education ) 

For a statement of the nature of the educa- 
tional organization in our island possessions, 
and the amount of national aid granted, see 
special articles on the school systems of Hawaii, 
Guam, Philippines, and Porto Rico 

It will be seen from the above that the educa- 
tional activities of the National Government 
have never been organized into anv svstem, 
but scattered among the different buicaus at 
Washington, with the result that there is 
little system or coordination of the educational 
work of the National Government In most 
cases Congress has done its work independently 
of any organization or advice E. P V 

See also Smithsonian Institution, United 
States National Museum 
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NATIONAL HOME READING UNION, 
ENGLAND — An organization founded by 
the late Dr .1 B Baton (q v ), largely in- 
fluenced by an arti(‘le of Bishop Vincent’s 
on “ (dmtaiKiua, a popular University," whieh 
appeared in th(‘ Contemporary Review in 1887 
The Union was definitely organized in 1889 
The purposes in view, as stati'd in Sadler, 
Continnahop Schools in England and Else- 
wheie, w'ere as follow’s — 

(1) To stimulate, encourage and direct home reading 
in such a way as to make home reading educational in 
the truest sensi' of the -word (2) To give definiteness, 

< ontiiiUit> , and sv sti'm to homo ri'ading, and to adapt 
it to th(' divf*rs n(*<‘ds and tastes of readers (8) IV) 
give all practical help, in the most economical and effi- 
cient wav, to those who engage in such reading 
(4) By means of local unions, or associations of readers, 
and the influ(‘iie(‘a of a largt' organization, as well as bv 
personal s\mi>Hthv, to sustain the interest and confirm 
the purpose of all who undertake a regular course of 
home reading, and to uniU* them in honorable and 
heljiful fellow 8hi]> with each other 

The reading is arranged in three courses 
Young People's Seetion, General Section, 
Special Supple rnentarv and Introduetory 
('ours(*s Twm magazines, the Speeial Courses 
Magazine and the Genet al (U)ursc Magazine, 
appear monthly and contain articles on books 
or subjects of interest, reviews, questions, and 
new's The Union sends out suggestive lists 
foi reading with books of reference av^ailablc 
in local libraries, “ in art, history, social and 
political cconomv\ poetry, science, explora- 
tion and all the sides of human activity dealt 
with 111 literature ” The N H R U encour- 
ages the formation of local reading circles for 
study and discussion of books, and gives as- 
sistance to members by (iorrcspondonco It 
seeks to secure the cooperation between teachers 
m schools and the libraries, and the formation 
of reading circles among the s(*mor pupils m pub- 
lic schools The Board of Education in 1905 
issued circulars calling upon local educational 
authorities to pav" the expenses of and librarians 
to aid the organization of reading circles 
Mnnv schools and school systems arc in active 
)3 
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cooperation with the Union, and have adopted 
its list of readings and have formed reading 
circles, among these may be mentioned the 
London ('ounty Oouncil, Manchester, Leices- 
ter, Glasgow, and many county authorities 
Another phase of the work of the N H R V is 
the summer assc'inhlies For a few ye^ars its 
annual meeting was held for tem days at Black- 
])ool In 1892 a removal was made' to 
Bowness and th(' Lake District, and since thal 
time the assemblies ha^ e been held at points 
of lit(‘rarv or historic interest, connected in 
the main with the reading of the year The 
I ' moil IS associated with the Home Music Study 
(hiion For the purpose of encouraging the 
vvis(‘ use of holidays the N H R U also co- 
operates closely with the (Cooperative Holidays 
Association {qv), and many other associations 
loi adult education 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY, ENGLAND — 

The success of Josejih Lancaster iqv) in 
establishing unsectaiiaii schools, especially after 
the formation in January, 1<S()<S, of a committee 
to help him, stimulated th(‘ bishops of the 
(diurch of England to tlu* formation of an as- 
sociation for promoting th(‘ establishment of 
sectarian schools Lancaster’s schools at- 
tract(*d public attention by the nov(dty of the 
monitorial system on which they witc con- 
ducted, and public support bv the cheaymess 
which that system rend(‘red jiossible In 
Andrew liell (g r ) the Cdiurch had ready to 
hand a clergyman eager t,o be emy:)loyed in 
organizing monitorial schools that should rival 
the otheis m attractiveness and cheaymess 
while excelling them in orthodoxy The vague 
ideas of the bishoyjs were made dehnite and 
given a practical direction bv a s(*rrnon which 
Herbert Marsh, Lady Margaret Divinity Pro- 
lessor at Cambridge, preached in St Paul’s 
(’athedral on June 18, 1811 

On Aug 27, 1811, “a number of gentle- 
men, friends to the PNtablishment,” met to 
discuss the question of forming a society, and at 
a larger meeting held on October 21 the “ Na- 
tional Society for y^romoting the Education 
(d the Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church” was actually formed Tin* Prince 
Regent (afterwards George IV) ‘‘ graciously 
consented ” to be the ymtron, and the Charter 
of Incorporation, granted in 1817, yirescribed 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury for the 
time being should be yiresident, and the vice- 
presidents the Archbishop of York, all the 
l)ishoy3s, and ten othei yiersons being either 
temymral jieiTs oi ynivy councilors 


No time was lost in getting to work At 
the end of 1812 the society could report that, 
with its hely) and encoui agement, 52 schools 
attended by 8620 pupils had been opeiK'd 
Next 3 ^ear there were 230 schools with 40,484 
jmpils To y>rovide the necessary teachers a 
model school was started on Holborn Hill, but 
this was soon supplanted by a much larger 
one in Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s Inn Lane. 
Intending teachers did little more there than 
master the mechanism of the monitorial system, 
Init, m the course of years the need of a more 
thorough training became evident, and the 
society oyiened five colleges, three of which 
(St Mark’s, Chelsea, St John’s, Battersea; 
and Whitelands, C’helsea) are still in existence 
In 1833 government grants were first given 
towards the building of schools, in 1846, to- 
wards th(‘ yiavment of ympil teachers and the 
maiiiteiiance of training colleges, and in 1853, 
toward the maintenance of schools Profiting 
by these grants in aid of local effort and the 
local effort which they evoked, the society 
continued to extend its oyxTations , in 1870 
tliere were 6382 C’huich schools with an aver- 
age attendance of 844,334 

Bv the a(‘t y>assed in 1870, if m any district 
sufficKuit school accommodation were not pro- 
vided by voluntary agencies, a school board 
must b(‘ el('ct(‘{| to sujiyfiy the deficiency at 
the cost of the district As board schools 
would nccessarih^ be uiisectarian the National 
Soci(‘ty made a mighty effort to render them 
unnec(‘ssary by establishing (’hurch schools 
The task was too great lor the effort to succeed 
altogether, but it was far from failing altogether, 
tlu're were in 1902 11,711 (diurch schools with 
an average attendance of 1,927,663 

Part of the cost of maintaining both board 
and voluntary schools had come out of par- 
liainentarv grants, the nuiiaimhT for board 
schools came out of rates, and foi voluntary 
schools out of subscriptions Th(‘ act of 1902 
abolished school boards, made the councils of the 
counties and county boroughs the local educa- 
tion authoritv', and gave all schools the same 
support out of rates without depriving the vol- 
untary managers of their power Some of the 
councils, objecting to paying toward schools 
which they were not allowed to control, tried to 
differentiate in yarious ways between them and 
the council schools The National Societv^ 
fought the battle of the local managers and by 
a series of decisions in the law courts obtained 
equal treatment for their schools. 

In 1911 there were 10,952 Church schools 
with an average attendance of 1,750,094 as 
against 8006 council schools with an average 
attendance of 3,962,819 The average council 
school IS thus obviously larger than the average 
Church school, the reason being that many of 
the Church schools are m rural parishes and 
many of the council schools in towns or urban 
districts D. Sa. 

Sec England, Education in. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE SCIEN- 
TIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION — So(‘ 
Hp:hbart Society, Education, Academic 
Study of; Educational vVssoctations 

NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

— Soo Teachers’ Voli ntar\ Associations 

NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS, 
ENGLAND — The largest organization of 
teachers, primarily those engaged in eleinen- 
lary school work, in England The Union 
was founded in 1870 as the National Union 
of ]^]lementary Teachers, but the present title 
was adopted in 1889, making th(‘ association 
more comprehensive Among the objects of 
the N UT m addition to the sateguaidmg and 
piotection of the interests of members, are the 
following — 

'I'o improve the condition of education in the coun- 
trv and to obtain the estal)liHhment of a national 
svstoni of education, coordinated and complete, also 
to secure for all public elenu'ntarv schooK ad(‘quid(‘ 
hnancial aid from public sourc(‘s, a( <*ompame(l l)\ 
suitable conditions 

To afford to the Board of lulucation and to local 
authoriticH for education, and otluT oiKanizatioiis - - 
public or priv'ate -^^hlch ha\e relation to educational 
affairs the achice and (‘xpeiiencc of th(' asMx lated 
t(‘a( hers 

'Po ai'cure efT(‘ctive rejircsentation of (‘ducational 
intei(‘sts in Parliament 

'I’o raise* the (lualihcations and .status of teachers 
and to open to the best-e(juipped m(*mbers of tin* 
piofession the lusher posts in the educational s<‘rvic(* 
of the country, iiicludiiiK tin* inspi'ctoiaU* of schools 

A Teachers’ Provident Society and Teachers’ 
Benevohmt and Orphan Fund are maintained 
A representative of the Union is supported 
in Pailiament Legal advice and assistance 
ar(‘ given to members Thiough an Examina- 
tion Hoard the Union issues Teachers’ Diplo- 
mas in music, manual training, needlework, and 
dressmaking The N U T has exercised and 
continues to exercise considerable influence on 
tlu‘ administration of elementary education, 
th(‘ training of teachers, and improvement of 
codes and regulations, and teaching methods 
The membership of the Union in 1910 was 
f>9,078 distributed among 516 local branches, 
which in turn are grouped into fifty-seven 
county associations The membership is 
gradually being extended among other than 
elementary teachers The Handbook of Edu- 
cation, Tfu' Red (U)de (annual) are published 
by the NUT, while the official organ of the 
Union IS the Nc7?oo/masfc> (weekly) Sir James 
H Yoxall, M A , M P , is the secretary 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY — Tiu* i stal)- 
lishment of a national univi'rsity, created 
and supported by the federal government 
and located at the national capital, has been 
repeatedly proposi'd and much discu.ssed since 
the id(‘a was hist dcfinili'lv exiires.sed in 1790 
The interest of (hangi* Washington was keen 
and persistent in the projiosal to found a fed- 
eral institution to which American youth 
tvould com(‘ toi their higlu'r (*ducation instead 
of seeking it in Fhii opi', and in which would lie 
gathered studmits lioni all parts of th(‘ United 
States, thus fostiaing that common national 
teeling which h(‘ liad seen developed in the 
Uontinental aimv dining th(‘ Revolution He 
referred to th(‘ matter of a national university 
m his first m(‘ssagc to Coiignvss, and in his will 
he gave fifty shares in the Potomac (’ompany, 
worth at that time about $25,000 toward the 
endowment of such an institution, yirovuhai 
C’ongress should “ iiiclim* to extend a fostering 
hand toward it ” This act ('ongi(‘ss has never 
be(‘ii persuad(‘d to ])erfoiin, though urgial to do 
so by Madison, in three messages, 1)V .lolni 
Quincy Ailarns and later jiiesidmits, and by 
many otlna* statesmen 

The question of constitutionality was eailv 
raised in connection with the proposed estab- 
lishment As a “ loose constructionist,” Wasli- 
ington did not doufit the power of the federal 
government to provide such an institution, 
Jefferson and his jiarty look tin' ojiposite view, 
and a congiessional committee in 1811 ro- 
ported that it w^ould Ix' unconstitutional for 
(k)Tigress to found, endow, or control such a 
“seminary” lAi'ii Ix'fore liroad mterpi'cta- 
tion of tin* con.stitution finally triumphed, the 
practice of Uongi(*.ss in voting money for the 
(‘.stablislinn'nt and siqijioit of tin* militnn 
academy at W(‘st Point and the naval acadeinv 
at Annapolis, and in granting lands to (h'orgi*- 
town Univer.sitv and ('oluniliian Umversilv 
in the District of Uolundna, went far to .settle 
the theoietical question of power A senate 
committee, fust a sjn'cial “ coiumittei' to <'s- 
tablish the University of the United State's ” 
to eonsider a bill introduced by Senator (h'orge 
F Fklmunds in 18t)0, and later a standing com- 
mittee, repoited in favoi of the creation of 
.such a university in 189J, 1894, 1896, and 1902 
Numerous bills foi establishing a national 
umversitv have been introduced into Uongi(\ss, 
.some of th(*m widely indorsed liv (‘ollege jnes- 
idents as well as bv statesmi'ii, (‘cclesiastics, 
and jn-ofessional men The arguments against 
the proposed institution have Ix'en based on 
belief in its undesirabilitv rather than the lack 
of constitutional jiower to create it In 1899 
a committee of fifti'cn “ on tlie national iini- 
veusity project,” oi'ganized bv the National 
Education Association and including the presi- 
dents of Harvard, (’hicago, Cornell, Illinois, 
North (Carolina, Michigan, and Washington and 
Lee universities, agreed unanimously that the 
federal government should aid, but not con- 
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trol, the educational agencies of the cuuntiy, 
that none of the bills presented in Congress 
was entirely commendable, that “ the govern- 
ment is not called upon to maintain at the 
capital a university in the ordinary sense of 
that term,” and that the most that should 
be attempted was systematic cooperation m 
the use of the opportunities for advanced in- 
struction and research offered bv tlie depart- 
ments and bureaus in Washington 

The arguments for the national university 
are stated strongly in the appeal of the “ na- 
tional university committee of foui hundred” 
in 1907, in resolutions of the National h^duca- 
tion Association, and in t he bill projiosed by an 
almost unanimous vote ol the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities in 1907 They 
assume that it is to he a jiiirely graduate* in- 
stitution, coo|:»erating with other univeisilies 
and colleges, and with scientific (l<‘partments 
of the federal government, conh'iniig no 
degrees, or only the doe;! oiale*, and devoting 
itself wholly to higher instruction and research, 
to promote the advance of sci(‘nc(‘, pure and 
applied, the liberal and fun* arts, and the* na- 
tional welfare They declaie that it would 
vivify by its influenci* eyery part of th(‘ (*duca- 
tional system of this couiitiv, gi(‘atlv incieaso 
present opportunities without intc'ifeiing lu'c- 
essarily with any now existing, attiaet both 
scholars and students from the wid(‘st possible 
range, enhance scholarship in many fields, 
and improve the service of the goveinment, 
and that its right to di'teimine what institu- 
tions should be recognized would raise and make 
uniform the standards of collegiati* institutions 
in the United States without reciuiring con- 
formity to particular methods or schedules 
Much of the equipment ordinarily required 
for the highest forms of research already exists 
in Washington through congressional appro- 
priation The Library of Congress, with 
1,500,000 books and pamphlets, and other 
libraries in departments, numbering almost 
as many pieces more, including duplicates of 
those in the Library of Congress, great col- 
lections of the National Museum, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the Medical Museum, the 
Patent Office, and the Corcoran Gallery, 
magnificently equipped laboratories of bureaus, 
such as those of Standards and of Chemistry; 
the great observatories; the Geological Survey; 
and opportunities for field service under the 
most expert direction in every part of the coun- 
try, — all these are instrumentalities which 
might be utilized in considerable degree, with- 
out interference with their proper service to the 
public and to the government, by a national uni- 
versity, wisely organized and judiciously directed 
for instruction and for research. In fact. Con- 
gress in 1892 and 1901 opened up the govern- 
ment departments for the purposes of advanc(‘d 
research. It is estimated that the equipment 
and apparatus thus available represents a 
valuation of not less than $60,000,000. 


Something akin to the organization of facili- 
ties for research and instruction here con- 
templated is already carried on in a very lim- 
ited, and often incidental, way in the medical 
schools of the Army and Navy, in the Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service, in the 
bureaus of Standards, Statistics, Plant Indus- 
try, Soils, Fisheries, Entomology, and Public 
Roads, and in the National Botanic Gardens. 
Certain work done in some of these offices or 
laboratories has been accepted in partial satis- 
faction of the requirements for a degree by some 
of the strong graduate schools C K. B. 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 

— S(‘e IllELANO, EdU(’\TI()N in. 

NATIONALITY AND NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION — See Citizenship and Education; 
iMMKJRVnON AND EDUCATION, NATIONAL 
JOducvtion, also National Government 
AND Education 

NATIONS — See Universities. 

NATIVISM — A term applied to the theories 
according to which the foundations of all 
knowledge, or else the essential conditions of 
some branch of experience, arc born in or with 
tilt* mind or agent It thus has close associa- 
tions with the terms a 'prior ly innate ideas, and 
intuition iqv.) In psychology the term has 
come to be applied particularly to those theo- 
ries which i'jpld that the extensity of space 
jieiceptions S an original, native element m 
some at least of the sensational qualities, in 
opposition to those theories which hold spread- 
outness and depth to be the results of associa- 
tion among qualities themselves lacking spatial 
quality The most recent use of the term has 
been much influenced by modern biological 
theories of heredity The old tabula msa con- 
ception of sensationalistic empiricism has been 
made an anachronism by the demonstration of 
the number and variety of the instinctive non- 
acquired tendcncie.s It is only by a hgure 
of speech, however, that these tendencies can 
be said to be innate in the mmd — being rather 
connate with the organism This conclusion 
involves quite as complete a reconstruction 
of the older type of nativism as of the older 
type of empiricism The educational impor- 
tance of the controversy gathers about the 
question of the relative importance of Nature 
and Nurture — the relative importance and func- 
tion of the hereditary tendencies of the organism 
im compared with the influence of the social 
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and cultural environment (Sec Hered- 
ity ) This question is thoroughly miscon- 
ceived, however, when treated as a problem 
of one versus the other The conditions of 
the educative growth of an individual are 
ultimately inherent in the organism, possessing 
its native tendencies to act and to be suscepti- 
ble This fact is all-important in contrast with 
the belief of a number of eighteenth-centurv 
theorists that practice and the influence of 
economic and political conditions are omnipo- 
tent It is also highly important in showing 
the necessity of recognizing individual differ- 
ences of capacity and aptitude But, on the 
other hand, the direction given these native 
powers, the kind of ends for which they become 
effective, the ways in which they are used 
depend upon nurture — that is, upon the in- 
fluence of the social medium consciously and 
unconsciously exerted J D 

See Acquired Characteristics, Galton, 
Heredity 

NATORP, BERNHARD CHRISTOPH 
LUDWIG (1774-1846) — German educator, 
the son of a Protestant clergyman, boin at 
Werden in the Rhine province He studied 
theology and pedagogy at the University of 
Halle under A H Niemeyer {qv) In 1798 
he received a call as a preacher to the city of 
Essen, and there took a leading part in the 
reform of the schools, which were reorganized 
in accordance with his Grundrins zur Orgamsa- 
tion allgemeuier Stadtfichiden {Plan of Orgamza- 
hon of Common City Schools^ 1804), a work 
based on the principles of Comenius, Rousseau, 
and Pestalozzi Prom 1809 to 1816 he super- 
vised the schools of the province of Branden- 
burg, where he did much for the improvement 
of methods and the education of teachers 
In 1816 he returned to Westphalia and for 
thirty years more remained active in directing 
the educational and ecclesiastical interests of 
the province 

His most interesting educational work is his 
Brief ivech^el einiqer Schullehrer nnd SchuC 
f re unde {Correspondence of some School Teachers 
nnd Friends of Schools, 1811-1816), in which 
he develops his pedagogic principles in the foini 
of personal letters between schoolmen An- 
other work that may be mentioned is liis 
essay on Bell and Lancaster (1817), m which 
he shows the supenority of the German ele- 
mentary school, founded on the principles 
of Pestalozzi, over the much -advertised Bell- 
Ijancasterian monitorial system F M 
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NATURAL HISTORY — See Nature 
Study, Zoology 


ods of teaching in many subjects, frequently 
as a trade name for textbooks with a par- 
ticular system of instruction that supposedly 
avoid artificiality The term is apphed when 
one of two characteristics is assumed to be 
present in the procedure suggested* (1) When 
the method is psychologically based, — i e, 
takes account of the instincts and normal 
interests of young children, — it is said to 
be natural Such a natural method is op- 
posed to one which is mentally artificial. If 
words used in spelling arc selected and graded 
according to the needs which develop in the 
course of the cliild’s attempt to express his own 
experiences, the method is said to be natural. 
If the words are chosen and arranged merely 
from the standpoint of tJieir frequency of usage 
m adult life, and without regard to personal 
motivation, the method is artificial (2) When 
the method utilized conforms to usual pro- 
cedure in soinal life, omitting special pedagogical 
devices })ecuhar to schoolroom practice, it is 
called a natural method Thus it is contended 
that full written or oral computation of prob- 
lems in arithmetic is an unnatural method, 
while a combined written and mental method 
of computation is said to be a natural pro- 
cedure In recent years the reaction against 
artificiality of school procedure of every sort 
has been marked Teaching jiractice has 
tended more and more to take account of 
psychological lines of l(*ast resistance and to 
avoid modes of work which differ greatly from 
social practice Hence naturalistic methods 
have characterized teaching leforin in all the 
school subjects H S 

NATURAL PUNISHMENTS. See Re- 
wards and Punishments , School Man- 
agement 

NATURAL READING METHOD —See 
Reading 

NATURAL SCIENCES —See Botany, 
Chemistry, Geology, Geography, etc , also 
Experimentation, Nature Study, Scien- 
tific Method 

NATURAL SELECTION — See Acquired 
Characteristics, Eugenics, Evolution; 
PIahit, Heredity, Instincts 

NATURAL SIGN — A gesture or other 
form of expression which calls up an elaborate 
idea through a reproduction of some portion 
of the personal reaction that would be natural 
in the presence of the object which it is wished 
to call to mind C. H J. 

See Language 

NATURALISM — See Humanism and Nat- 
URAi ism 


NATURAL METHOD — The term nat- NATURE — Probably no philosophical con- 
ural ” has been applied descriptively to meth- ception has had a more general or widespread 
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popular influence than that of nature Its 
intellectual career has been facilitated rather 
than hindered by the variety and ambiguity 
of senses attached to the term, especially as 
regards the things to which it has been set in 
opposition Recognition of the role of this 
uncertainty in enhancing the influence of tlie 
idea is not necessarily cynical or skeptical 
in character The more typical senses of the 
term are sufficiently near to one anothei so 
that they insensibly pass into each other , 
while all of the more fundamental ideas opera- 
tive in human history have some vagueru'ss 
attaching to them, because they stand for d(‘ep- 
lymg practical aspirations and for intense 
emotional attitudes as well as for rational 
notions which may be accurately defined The 
function common to the differing sense's of 
the term nature has been the demand for some 
standard or norm for the regulation and \alu- 
ation of human beliefs It designates whalevei 
IS taken to be intrinsic and inevitable in exist- 
ence and thought, in antithesis to what is 
external, artificial, and factitious, leaving it 
to the culture of the time to determine just 
where the natural, the normal and normative 
sliall be looked for, and just what, in contrast, 
shall be regarded as secondary and accid(*ntal 
The classic conception of nature, as hxed by 
Aristotle, was an aftergrowth (and to some 
extent an outgrowth) of the inquiry laised by 
some of the sojihists as to whethei leligion, 
morality, and the State exist by natuie, oi by 
mutual agreement ("convention, tacil oi express) 
or by decree, by enactment of supcnior a lit hoi - 
ity This led to an iiuiuiiy aftei the true na- 
ture of tilings, their real <'ssence lOtvmologi- 
cally, tlie Greek word tianslated “ natuie,” 

was derived fiom the verli “to glow,” just as 
the Latin naiina l^ trom the verb “ to be born 
Aristotle idi'iititied tlu' nature' ol a thing with 
the thing in its full or completed growih, wdiich 
IS also the thing in its state' eii lulh'st activity 
or actuality The natuie of an ae’enn is the* 
oak, the true nature of the liunian beieiv is the 
intellectual activity in which the' organic pvo- 
e'esses are nmst fully realizeel; the nature eif 
the individual is the state in which alone dis- 
tinctively human projierties (in contrast with 
those of brutes and gods) come to realization 
The elistinguishing trait of nature is that the* 
process of realization, involving the four ulti- 
mate principles or causes {qv)^ takes plae-e* 
from within, in contrast to art (all products eif 
human invention and skill), where the move*- 
ment is initiated from without This meta- 
phyjical and teleological e*onception of nature 
was taken up into patristic and scholastic 
philosophy The Stoics retained much of the 
Aristotelian idea, but conjoined it with the pop- 
ular sense of nature as the sum total of law\s, 
jirocesses, and events that constitute the world 
as an organized whole or cosmos, — hence the 
precept of life in accordance with nature as 
the supreme moral precept Through the 


influence of the Rtoics upon jurisprudence, the 
conceptions of a “ state of nature,” “ natural 
law,” and “ natural right ” were introduced 
as affording the norm of eternal justice in dis- 
tinction from the positive institutions and civil 
laws which represent the adaptation of this 
eternal law to temporary and local conditions 
In modern times the conception of nature 
was first affected by the rise of physical science. 
It meant the sum total of laws which “ govern ” 
natural phenomena Sir Isaac Newton con- 
sidered these laws to jiresent the divine legis- 
lation for the realm of created things, expres- 
sions of a rational wull, so that nature might 
almost be conceived as a divine vice-regent 
This moaning was taken up by the Deists and 
made the basis of a criticism of the miraculous 
and the* supernatural in religion As the in- 
fluence of this mode of thinking sjiread into 
Fiance, the conception of nature was general- 
ized and made an iniplcirK'iit of criticism of 
('verything in the Church and State that aji- 
peared to the philosophes to be irrational 
Since these social institutions were historical 
products, it is hardly too much to say that the 
term nature as a eulogistic term was put into 
ojiposition to history, and to everything whose 
existence dcpi'uded upon historical traditions 
rather than ujion an enlightened reason 

Rousseau agreed with the rationalists in 
opposition to (‘Xisting social institutions as 
artificial and so unnatural, but attacked the 
philosophers of the enlightenment by including 
art and science as themselves artificial, sophis- 
ticated, and misleading Nature, according 
to him, was not to be looked for m conscious 
reason, but rathi'r in primitive, instinctive, 
unreasoned impulses and emotions The nat- 
ural IS the original in the sense both of the 
primary in time and the creative, tin* origina- 
tive The “ return to nature,” that conci'pt 
so influential in educational philosophies if not 
in school practice, was a return to the primi- 
tive* untaught sources that condition all teach- 
ing While there was much m Rousseau which 
would lead his followers to interpret the natural 
as an idealization of the life of savages into a 
poetic idyl, there was also much to call atten- 
tion to the original instincts and principles of 
growth in children Through the influence 
of Rousseau upon Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
others, education in accordance with nature 
came to mean that there were certain intrinsn^ 
laws of development or unfolding, physical, 
mental, and moral, in children, and that these 
inherent principles of growth should furnish 
t he norms of all educational procedure 

Meantime, the attacks by Rousseau upon 
civilization in the name of nature called out 
not merely the interest of Romanticism in pic- 
turesque natural beauty untouched by human 
hands, in folklore, primitive arts and poetry and 
in peasant life (as more primitive, unsophis- 
ticated and unconsciously creative), but also 
that phase of German philosophy which de- 
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liberately set itself to justify culture as being 
more truly natural than crude nature and than 
original impulse and instinct This tendency 
found expression in all of Goethe’s later work, 
as well as in the philosophers, Kant, Fichte, 
and Hegel, and m Schiller’s conception of art 
as the great civilizing and moralizing agency 
of humanity The same inovcmicnt led to th(‘ 
idea that the nature of man is found in humanity, 
rather than in the individual, and hence to an 
idealization of history, since it is in history 
rather than in the consciously evolved ideas ol 
an individual that huinaiiitv is revealed This 
movement culminated in Hegel’s theory that 
social and political institutions in their his- 
toric manifestation are more truly real than 
either phenomena of the physical woild or the 
moral efforts of individuals in their individual 
capacity — that indeed the entire education 
of the individual consists in effecting in him an 
assimilation of the spiritual products of hu- 
manitv m its historic evolution as a progr(‘ssiv(‘ 
realization of spirit In this way, the criticism 
of Rousseau’s return to nature reached its cli- 
max in a wholly antithetical theory J D 

See Culture, Humanism and Natuh\l- 
isM, Rousseau 

NATURE STUDY — A term which within 
two decades has come into prominent use in 
America and England to d(‘signate certain 
studies of natural things, particularly in schools 
of elementary grade Also, in a mueh mor(‘ 
limited usage, nature studv means popular 
study of animal oi plant natural history out- 
side of schools by children or adults The 
term has been applied chiefly to elermmtary 
studies of living things, but within r(‘cent 
vears many lessons dealing with inorganic 
nature have been introduced into the nature 
study of (*h*mentary schools As a matter 
of convenience, some writers distinguish l)e- 
tween biological nature studv for living things 
and inorganic or physical nature study in- 
cluding lifeless objects and the processes of heat, 
light, etc 

The term nature study was for manv vears 
criticized, because etvmologically it^ suggests 
all scientific staidies of natuie, and hence is 
coextensive with the combined natural sciences, 
but this objection is no longer urged by promi- 
nent scientists, for it is now generally under- 
stood in both England and America that nature 
study means a special type of study adapted 
primarily to pupils of elementary school age 

The fact that nature study and natural 
science deal with the same objects and pro- 
cesses has led to much investigation and dis- 
cussion of possible differentiation in educational 
practice It is now agreed among the leaders 
of the nature-study moveiiKuit that a satisfac- 
tory division of the field between nature study 
for elementary schools and science courses for 
higher schools has been found in theory and 
is rapidly becoming successful in practice 


Briefly, this diffc'ientiation is along the follow- 
ing lines Scumce, in the strict sense, is con- 
cerned with knowledge organized under prin- 
ciples or generalizations, c g evolution, cell 
doctrine, and other principles of biology, atomic 
theory of chemistry, and conservation theories 
of physics The best scienci' course's in high 
schools and colleges are now presented so as 
to set forth the fundamental principles, and 
the natural materials are studied chiefly as 
illustrations of principles In short, the present- 
day courses in science re'volve around the prin- 
ciples which he at the very lu'art of organized 
knowledge 

Now, most, of the great jinnciples empha- 
sized in courses of science m high schools and 
colleges are admittedly beyond the mental 
grasp of elementarv school children This 
IS one suggestion looking towards differentia- 
tion, anrl it has proved t he most useful Nature 
study, independent of the generalizations 
which characterize science in tlu' strict sense, 
has come to deal with nature as it touches our 
daily lives directly Here, then, are the 
(‘ssential differences between nature study foi 
(‘lementary schools and science for highei 
schools (1) the material for study may be 
the same, (2) the observational method of 
study differs only in degree of advancement, 
(3) but the point of view' is radically different, 
for science aims jirimarilv at scientific princi- 
ples, while nature study avoids these and deals 
with natural things and processes as they 
directly concern dailv life Of course, science 
study of the apjdK'd ” type does not eliminate 
every-day human interest, but this is reached 
somewhat indirec'tly in that the first aim is for 
piinciples, and, secondarily, these are applied 
to practical lib' It is most useful in practice, 
however, to recognize that nature study for 
elementarv schools and science for higher 
schools differ chiefly in that nature-study lessons 
are not organized with direct reference to the 
characteristic principles of science 

Nature study, however, should not be unoi- 
ganized and without continuity of lessons, that 
IS, mere object lessons of the old type It may 
be independent of the organization of science 
and still have an efficient organization foi edu- 
cational ends For example, a study of useful 
tiees and elements of forestry may be educa- 
tionally organized for pupils who are too im- 
mature to compiehend the principles of botany 
It should be noted that there can be no sharply 
dehned line between nature study and science 
HO far as practice m our school system in its 
(‘iitirety is concerned In the uppei elemen- 
tary grades and first year of the high school 
the best nature study gradually leads the way 
into more and more advanced lessons which 
are designed to point directly to the great 
generalizations of science But the line can 
be drawn sharply enough for all practical 
puriioses, and there is no longer any suffi- 
cient excuse for duplicating in nature study 
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the work already well done as science in high 
schools 

The distinction between nature study and 
science may be summarized in the following defi- 
nitions. “ Nature study is primarily the simple 
observational study of common natural objects 
and processes for the sake of personal acquaint- 
ance with the things which appeal to human 
interest directly and independently of rela- 
tions to organized science Natural science 
study is the close analytical and synthetical 
study of natural objects and processes pri- 
marily for the sake of obtaining knowledge of the 
general principles which constitute the founda- 
tions of modern science.” 

As to the educational values of nature study, 
it is now commonly recognized that they relate 
to discipline and information, discipline in 
habits of thoughtful observing, and information 
which has assthetic, moral, practical, and in- 
tellectual influence in the every-day life of the 
average individual To develop these values 
the teaching should be directed by certain 
definite aims; and summarizing the predomi- 
nating tendencies of the present time, the great 
aims are in essentials as follows (a) To give 
pupils general acquaintance with and interest 
in common objects and processes in nature 
(6) To give the first training in accurate ob- 
serving as a means of gaining knowledge direct 
from nature, and also in the simplest comparing, 
classifying, and judging values of facts in other 
words, to give the first training in the simplest 
processes of the scientific method (c) To give 
pupils useful knowledge concerning natural 
objects and processes as they directly affect 
human life and interests 

There is quite general agreement that there 
IS one fundamental method of teaching nature 
study that consists in getting the pupil to sec 
and think for himself, and this is observation 
m the scientific sense Upon this depend two 
of the three aims above stated, the aim for 
sympathetic acquaintance and the aim for train- 
ing in methods of observing Books and lec- 
tures cannot suffice for these, as possiblv they 
might for giving useful information There 
IS now little dissent from the proposition that 
true nature study cannot be primaiily book 
study Rather should nature study aim to 
make the pupil learn to study nature m the 
absence of books, thus preparing for the usual 
condition in our every-day life But although 
emphasizing observation as the essential basm 
of nature study, it is coming to be accepted 
widely that books for supplementary study are 
desirable This refers to elementary scientific 
books, and not to the so-called nature stories, 
fables, and poems, which may well be read and 
explained as part of correlated language les- 
son^ but not as nature study 

With regard to the selection of materials 
for study, there is universal agreement that we 
should, first of all, select the most common and 
the most interesting from the viewpoint of 


every-day life The application of this prin- 
ciple IS responsible for much of the apparent 
lack of uniformity in courses of nature study. 
The geographical distribution of natural things, 
particularly the living, i^ highly variable, and 
hence the selection of common things for nature 
study must vary 

Much study is now being devoted to the 
problem of organizing nature-study courses. 
The pioneer work was largely stimulated by 
enthusiastic scientists, some of whom went so 
far as to advocate entire freedom from organi- 
zation, but gradually the subject is now coming 
under the iiffluence of specialists in education 
who are applying the general principles ac- 
cepted for all other phases of elementary edu- 
cation. 

At present many science teachers are much 
interested in the problem of adding to nature 
study many studies of inorganic nature in 
correlation with the biological work, which has 
long been so prominent that many educators 
have regarded nature study as an elementary 
phase of biology There is a widespread tend- 
ency in America towards making grammar 
school nature study largely inorganic »So far 
most of this has been called elementary 
science,” and is largely an extract from college 
physics and chemistry, but much dissatisfac- 
tion points towards reorganization from the 
standpoint of nature study In addition to 
such inorganic nature study in one or two gram- 
mar grades, there is need of some simple prob- 
lems on the same line in even the first primary 
grades 

School gardens have proved a very important 
phase of nature study, especially because they 
combine m such a natural way the animal, 
plant, and inorganic aspects of nature Most 
school gardens which have well-developed 
educational aims are conducted in harmony 
with the established pnnciples of nature studv 
(See Gardens, School ) 

Perhaps the most important of the present 
problems of nature study in America is that 
of connecting physiology and hygiene with 
nature study There is a widespread opinion 
that hygiene should be taught on the obser- 
vational basis of nature study The following 
will suggest some of the possible correlations 
between nature study and hygiene, but the 
details of the plan will necessarily depend upon 
the course in nature study In nature study 
work with squirrels, rabbits, or other common 
animals, the form and uses of mouth, jaws, and 
teeth may be made to lead to comparison with 
human teeth, their use and their care Thus 
all the elementary hygiene of the mouth cavity 
may be correlated with nature studies of ani- 
mals Likewise, the hygiene of human skin, 
hair, and nails may be connected with studies 
of these structures in various animals The 
hygiene of clothing is naturally referred to in 
connection with nature-study lessons on the 
fur or wool of animals, possibly with silk and 
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cotton, and also with lessons on heat in the 
inorganic nature study The useful hygiene 
of the eyes and ears may be introduced in con- 
nection with simple experiments with light and 
sound. The question of food, which is so 
prominent in elementary books of hygiene, 
may be associated with lessons in domestic 
science, and also with nature-study lessons on 
animals and plants which are used for human 
food These are simply suggestions of pos- 
sible correlations which would involve ihv most 
valuable hygienic teaching in the elemen- 
tary schools. Such correlations would un- 
doubtedly make the hygiene vastly more inter- 
(‘sting to pupils, and at the same time avoid 
.•I st'parate time assignment It is doubt- 
ful whether there is any hygiene useful for 
pupils in any of the first six or seven grades 
of the eleiiKuitaiy school which it is not pos- 
sible to bring into close relation with biological 
and physical nature study 

Concerning the relation of nature study to 
g(‘ography, it is obvious that the two subjects 
touch in the home, industrial and physical 
aspects of geography The nature study of 
the earliest grades should imdude topics which 
will pave the way for home geography. The 
first formal work in geography usually relates 
to the home environment, and, in so far as the 
observational method is used, such home geog- 
laphy is good nature study Moreover, t& 
nature study of the same year should center 
around topics csp(‘cially related to homes, 
such as ornamental plants, building materials, 
simple sanitation, and local food-supply 
Many of the topics in the industrial aspects 
of geography suggest correlations with nature 
study P\)r example, fisheries, lumbering, ag- 
riculture, and mining, in indu.strial geographv, 
suggest nature studv of certain aciuatic ani- 
mals, lumber-producing trees, elementary gar- 
dening, and elementary mineral studies Fi- 
nally, the physical aspects of geograjihy demand 
correlation with inorganic nature study For 
example, weather studies on an observational 
basis are good nature study; and expeiiments 
with air, water, light, heat, and electricity are 
needed in correlation with physical geography 
The geography of foreign countries offeis no 
useful opportunities for correlation with natuie 
study, which deals primarily with the hom(‘ 
environment. Lions, tigers, plants pioducing 
tea and coffee, and other foreign inatenals 
had better be observed as illustrative of geog- 
raphy lessons. 

The recent movement in America towards 
industrial education has resulted in much 
agricultural instruction in rural schools of 
elementary grade. In some places it has been 
called agricultural nature stud^^ ”, in others, 

‘‘ elementary agriculture ”, and in still others 
nature-study agriculture” Elementary ag- 
riculture tends to be a weak imitation of the 
vocational aspect of high school agriculture; 
while agricultural nature «Jtudy or nature-study 
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agricuHuie is practically nature study includ- 
ing many natural things connected with agri- 
culture The nature-study point of view is 
most desirable in the elementary agricultural 
teaching It is commonly admitted that in 
the first six grades agricultural nature study 
should deal with the common things of country 
life, but from the viewpoint of general nature 
study which is not limited to the utilitarian 
aspects of agriculture With regard to the 
grammar grades of rural schools, there is a 
strong movement towards including the ele- 
ments of agricultural science. This is open 
to criticism because its vocational value for 
young pupils is doubtful, it presents only the 
commercial side of country life, it displaces 
hygienic and chemico-physical studies of great 
value to all grammar school pupils, and as 
general education is inferior to advanced l6\s- 
sons from the general field of nature study 
In America, nature study in the widest 
sense is fostered by the American Nature 
Study Society, founded in 1908 and with about 
one thousand members, including all educators 
who are prominently identified with the move- 
ment. The Nature Study Reviev), founded in 
1905 and “ devoted to all scientific studies of 
nature in elementary schools,” is the official 
journal In England the School Nature- 
Study Union, organized in 1903, publishes 
School Nature- Study M A B 

See Agricultural Education, Gardens, 
School; Chemistry, Geography, Hygiene, 
Object Teaching, Physics 
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cation which hts officers and men for service 
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in thu navy VVIiih‘ it (*ml)rac(‘s aKso naiiiical 
(‘(iucation, the relates mainly to peaceful 

pursuits on the sea The principal commercial 
lines arrange for the training of their young 
officers in the vessels of the regular service, oi 
in some cases in school shijis, and there exist m 
some of the states, as a ])art of 1h(' local school 
system, school ships in which young men an' 
trained for the merchant marine The technical 
schools and colleges also provide couises in 
such subjects as nautical astronomy and iiaM- 
gation, and in all branches of marine engineer- 
ing. In this article only that form of naval 
education which equips officers and enlisted 
men in the navies of the chief countiies will 
be dealt with 

United States — Enlisted Me?} —The main 
body of the naval force consists of the enlisted 
men. In early days their education was simj)le 
A merchant sailor was quickly at home in a 
man-of-war The sails and rigging were gen- 
erally similar to those in a merchantman, and 
the ordnance of the day did not jiresent any 
difficulties that could not be mastered after a 
brief apprenticeship In a modern man-of-war, 
however, while the engines and boilers maj^ 
resemble those of a liner, the ordnance and other 
mechanisms are complicated in the extreme and 
need the services of a highly trained personnel 
With progress in machinery and gunnery it 
was seen that the enlisted men would need to 
be trained in their specialties. The enlistment 
of boys as naval apprc'ntices was undertaken 
before the Civil War, but the early attempts 
to establish a training system did not prove 
.successful. A reason frequently assigned for 
early failures was that although the hope was 
held out to the boys that they might win a 
commission, only few did so, and the rest wen' 
disheartened A way should always be ojien 
for subordinates to rise, but this should not. be 
held out as the main inducement in the training 
of seamen 

The present system dates from 1875 afloat 
and 1881 on shore The early idea was to 
embark the boys in cruising training ships 
and there give them the rudiments of a man- 
of-war’s man’s education Later a shore head- 
quarters was established at Newport, where tin' 
boys were received, and from which they weie 
transferred to the crui.sing ships for fuither 
training Then came a parallel system of train- 
ing for land.smen, with entry at eighteen, the 
apprentice boys entering as young as fourteen 
The landsmen spent onlv a short time at the 
training station and were then drafted to general 
service The present system is an evolution or 
development It combines in ji measure the 
two earlier ones The recruit is received as 
early as seventeen and is called an apprentice 
seaman He serves about four months at the 
training station, where* he is given preliminary 
instruction The cruising training ships have 
now entirely disappeared from the system, the 
apprentice seamen going from the training 


.stations directly to general service. Besides 
Newport, there are now training stations at 
Norfolk, San Francisco, and North Chicago. 

The instruction of the apprentice seamen at 
the training stations is nece.ssarily elementary 
The reciuit is put into uniform, taught neatness 
and cleanliness in person and clothing, learns 
to sleep in a hammock, to pull an oar, to box 
the compass, heave the lead, also a certain 
amount of knotting and splicing, .signaling, 
boat sailing, swimming, the sails and rigging 
of a ship, gunnery, infantry drill, and last, but 
not least, discipline After leaving the train- 
ing station and joining a crui.sing ship, the edu- 
cation of the apprentice seaman is entirely 
practical He learns his duties in the main 
by doing them and seeing others doing similar 
duties, though all the men are under the super- 
vi.sion of, and are instructed in their duties by, 
their officers When qualified, he is promoted 
to higher ratings 

Artificer and Special Branches — In addition 
to the seaman branch, there are the artificer 
brancli, winch includes the machinists, firemen, 
electricians, carpenters, and the like , and 
the special branch, which includes yeomen 
f writers), the ho.spital corjis, stewaids, cooks, 
bakers, miusicians The specialty clas.ses at 
one or more of the tiaining stations include 
yeoman chi.sses tcorresjiondence and account- 
ing), musician classes, schools for hospital 
apprentices and foi cooks, ))akei.s, and com- 
missary stewards Tlu'se schools are entirely 
practical, the methods and appliances being 
identical with those to be found on boaid .ship 
It is thus seen that opinion has varied in the 
past as to the advantage of om* oi other of two 
.systems, the first a special training of some 
length, in ciuising training ships, the .second, 
a short .stay at a training station, for organ- 
ization and rudimentary ti*aimng, with com- 
pletion of the training in the ships of tin* regular 
service. Wliatevei the merits of the two sy.s- 
tems, the .second is largely the method in the 
civil trades, but the controlling reason in any 
case IS that the fust .sy.steni leijuires too large 
a tiaining seivici', perhaps as many as thirty 
special ships, which i.s prohibitivf' Tin* nrn v 
it.self IS now the training school 

In addition to tin* training .system as above* 
described, there are si'veral service schools for* 
enlisted men The seaman gunners’ class is 
made* up annually of de.serving men in their 
second enlistment and under thirty years of age 
One braiK'h of the cla.ss is at the Gun Factory 
111 Washington, where instruction, combined 
with practical work, is given in ordnance and 
mechanisms The other branch is at the 
Torpedo Station at Newport, where the men are 
instructed in torpedoes and diving The.se 
courses last six and eight months, respectively, 
the graduates becoming gunner’s mates 

The electrical school is at New York The 
course here is about five months, and includes 
the theory and practice of electricity and elec-^ 
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trical mechanisms and of wiieless telegraphy 
Besides class work and lectures the students 
engage in practical work in the shops The 
appliances are similar in all respects to those 
to be found on board ship 

The machinists’ school is at Charleston, 
S C , and is made uj) of deserving men undei 
thirty years of ag(‘ who have mechanical knowl- 
edge or have shown mechanical ability There 
are two classes, accoiding to the knowledge 
and requiiements of the men The course 
includes bench work, practice with machine 
tools, and running and lepairing marine (m- 
gines It lasts about sixteen months 

Artihcers’ scliools give practical instruction 
to carpenter’s mates or shipwrights, black- 
smiths, plumbers, painters, and ship htters 
Tii(* subjects include the practnad work of th(‘se 
seveial trad(‘s, in which the men have already 
had some experience and practice The course 
lasts for threi' months 

Fioni the above*, the* instruction of enlisted 
men is seen to be on a very satisfactory basis 
R('cruitmg is not difficult, owing to the bene- 
fits ofT(‘ied and to the fact that the positions 
are* op(‘n to landsmen as well as to men with 
nautical knowledge On leaving the seivice, 
the (‘\-sailors are sought after in civil occupa- 
tions, as they have all acquired knowledge 
which is as useful in cnil life as in the navy. 
The time spent in the navy is thus a tiue train- 
ing in charact(‘r, r(‘sourcefulness, and knowl- 
(*dg(‘, and is of advantage to the ctnintry and 
would Ik* desirable entirelv apart from the 
s(‘rvice rendered by the navy 

Officvis — Tlie education of officers offers 
problems of a far more serious natuie than that 
of ('iilisted men The line of the navy may be 
taken u]) at first Line officeis entei as boys, 
midshipmen, with the intent of making a life 
caieer of tin* navy In old times they received 
tlieir appointments at an early age, from twelve 
to fifteen, and went at once to a cruising ship 
Here they picked up readily all mannei of prac- 
tical information about the ship, but had no thor- 
ough grounding in geneial education or in the 
higher arts of their profession The instruc- 
tion they obtaiiK'd in the service was scant, and, 
besides that received from the schoolmaster, 
if there was one on board, was due in the main 
to the kind-hearted interest perhaps of the 
chaplain or of the older officeis Their ad- 
vancement in knowledge* depended mainly on 
t hemsclves, and it is to their everlasting credit 
that they developed into the characters that 
make up our early naval history 

The Naval School at Annapolis, was estab- 
lished in 1845 by George Bancroft, the his- 
torian, at the time Secretaiy of the Navy The 
object, in his own words, was ‘‘ to collect the 
midshipmen who from time to time are on shore, 
and give them occupation during their stay 
on land in the study of mathematics, nautical 
astronomy, theory of morals, international law, 
gunnery, use of steam, tin* Spanish and French 


languages, and other branches essential in the 
present day to the accomplishments of a naval 
officer ” The title of the school was changed 
in 1850 to the United States Naval Academy, 
which it has since retained 

Midshipmen entered the school originally at 
from 13 to 17 years of age This was changed 
later to 14 to 18, then 15 to 20, and is now Ifi 
to 20 These last ages are generally regarded 
as too old, and the lange is too great It is 
proposed now to make the entrance ages 15 to 
18 

The earlier classes of midshipmen had already 
been at sea when the school was established, 
but it was found more satisfactory later to enter 
them at the school, where they were retained 
for one or two yeais, followed by three years 
at sea, then one or two more yeais at the school 
This plan was not followed for long, and gave 
way to the system of foui continuous years at 
the academy The summers were given up 
alternately to practice cruises and leave of 
absence This is still the general plan, though 
since 1873 the course has been six years, the last 
two at sea in ships of the regular sei vice, with a 
final examination at the end of the six years 
In 1912 the course was changed back to four 
years, at the conclusion of which the midshipmen 
are commissioned m the regular service 

The best method of educating midshipmen 
has been the subject of mu(;h discussion Had 
ideas on education in general been moie settled, 
it might have been simplei to establish a satis- 
factory course at the Na\al Academy Educa- 
tion develops the mind and character and also 
imparts information This information may 
be either generally useful in life, or useful in 
some walk of life. If the latter, it may hv 
designed to cover the whole field of the voca- 
tion, or it may simply fit the student to begin 
life in that particular held These considera- 
tions all affect the character of the Naval 
Academy education, and the weight given a1 
various times to one or the other of the ac- 
knowledged objects has produced correspond- 
ing variations in the subject matter of the 
course All admit the necessity of developing 
mind and character, and theic is sufficient una- 
nimity on the subjects to be lequired in th(* 
earlier years of the course to satisfy a general 
education There remains the propei division 
of theoretical and practical subjects included 
in the naval profession between those covering 
the whole held and those required to fit the 
midshipman to begin his life in the navy To 
this question is due whatever diversity of 
})ractice that has existed in the past Such will 
also probably be the case in the future. 

The following considei ation must be borne m 
mind. The young officer must be prepared to 
begin his career aboard ship To develop into 
a successful naval officer he must study all the 
rest of Ills life He should learn the rudiments 
t)f th(* whole piofession at such time as he has 
the ojiport unity to juirsue a systematic com sc. 
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that IS, at the Naval Academy He should 
learn thoroughly the duties he will have to 
take up on graduation. The time that can be 
devoted to the course at the Naval Academy is 
limited. If criticisms have been made at any 
time, it IS that possibly too great an effort has 
been made to impart detailed knowledge that 
would be useful to higher officers, but could 
not be employed by a midshipman on gradua- 
tion And on the other hand, it is only within 
a few years that the subject of naval strategy 
has been included in any form in the course of 
instruction Midshipmen are not expected to 
exercise naval strategy, but they are entitled 
at least to know that there is such a subject, 
before discovering it for themselves, if their in- 
clinations lead them to the study of the ait of 
war 

Another matter is the correct adjustment 
of the relative weight of theoretical studies 
and practical exercises Many good practical 
officers in the navy have not been strong in 
studies The navy needs both types, practical 
officers, and also officers capable of independent 
theoretical research, and it needs more of the 
former than of the latter If a sufficient 
number of practical officers is developed, there 
will be inevitably among the number enough 
officers of scientific attainments to supply 
the needs of the navy. On this principle, 
a large weight should be assigned to practical 
exercises designed to develop the greater 
proportion of naval officers 

A correct utilization of the available time at 
the Naval Academy would require, therefore, 
thorough instruction in all the duties of the 
young officer, and, so far as the remaining 
tune would permit, ehunentary instruction 
in every professional subject 

Candidates for the service are admitted to 
the Academy by nomination and on passing 
the required mental and physical examinations 
Each senator, representative, and delegate in 
(yongress is allowed two (after June 30, 1913, 
only one) midshipmen at the Academy ; and five 
each year, appointed by the President, are 
allowed for the United States at large One 
midshipman is maintained from Porto Rico 
by the President Two entrance examinations 
are held each year The mental examination 
covers punctuation, spelling, English grammar, 
geography. United States history, world his- 
tory, arithmetic, algebra through quadratics, 
and plane geometry. The maximum mark is 
4 00, the passing mark 2 50 No candidate is 
admitted without passing the physical examina- 
tion before a board of three navy surgeons 

The present course at the Naval Academy 
includes the following* — 

Mathematics, first two years, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, calculus, analytic geometry, spherical 
trigonometry, stereographic projection 
English, first two years, rhetoric, composition, litera- 
ture, naval history 

Modern languages, first two years and last half of last 
\ e;iT . Freiu‘h and Spanish 


Marine eugineiTing and naval construction, whole 
course except first half year, mechanical drawing, 
mechaniciil processes, principles of mechanism, 
marine engines and boilers, naval construction, 
engineering mechanics, expenmental engmeering, 
enmnes, turbines 

Physics and chemistry, second year, elementary phys- 
ics, chemistry, physics 

Seamanship, last two years, boats, ships, naval tactics, 
naval warfare, international and military law 
Ordnance and gunnery, last two years, infantry, 
artillery, gun drills, torpedoes, mines, elastic 
strength of guns, exterior ballistics, range tables, 
fire control, target practice 

Mechanics, first half of third year; theoretical and 
applied mechanics 

Electrical engineering, last two years, electricity, mag- 
netism, electromagnetism, electrochemistry, direct 
and alternating currents, dynamo-electnc machines, 
heat, power, light, wiring, testing, commumcations, 
devices and instruments, wireless telegraphy, and 
telephony 

Navigation, last half of third year and fourth year; 
astronomy, theory" and practice of navigation, 
compass deviation, surveying 
Naval hygiene, first half of fourth year, effects of 
aJchonol and narcotics, first aid to injured 

In addition to the instruction and recita- 
tions in the above subjects, which take place 
during the regular study hours, there arc 
every afternoon of week days (mornings on 
Saturdays) drills and exercises in all profes- 
sional subjects These exercises include all 
the subjects that have been enumerated in 
the training of enlisted men, also the practical 
work of every sort that is performed bv or 
comes under the su})ervision of officers in their 
daily duty aboaid shij) This practical work 
IS further supplemented by the summer prac- 
tice cruise, in which all the midshipmen take 
part, with the exception of the new entering 
class, who engage in practical work at the 
Naval Academy In 1912, for the first time, 
the two senior classes are embaiked in ships 
of the regular fleet, the third (dass going in a 
practice shij) as before 

The Naval Academy course thus gives 
officers a grounding in all the profes.sional 
work of the navy It does not train them to 
be specialists in the vanous subjects This is 
reserved for further, or postgraduate courses. 

Postgraduate Courses — Officers not above 
the rank of lieutenant who make a specialty 
of marine engineering join an engineering 
class with headquarters at Annapolis The 
course includes design of engines, shop practice 
and management at private establishments, ex- 
perimental engineering, and mechanical appli- 
ances The chief engineers of the larger ships 
are usually selected from officers who have 
taken this course. A further course in elec- 
tricity IS also to be established for officers. 
The ordnance specialists also have a post- 
graduate course. A class of young officers 
is made up annually to go more thoroughly 
into such matters as gun design, interior and 
exterior ballistics, the chemistry of explosives, 
metallurgy, torpedoes, experimental work, shop 
practice Officers selected for the Construc- 
tion Corps, from Naval Academy graduates 
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who have had a short sea experience, go first 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
at Boston for a course in naval architecture 
and kindred subjects, on completion of which 
they are commissioned assistant naval con- 
structors A law course is followed by officers 
detailed for duty in the office of the Judge 
Advocate General, unless they have previously 
taken such a course Foreign languages are 
studied by young officers detailed as attaches, 
assistants to the naval attach^, at the embas- 
sies and legations in various foreign countries 
Assistant surgeons on first appointment follow 
a course in the Naval Medical School This 
insures uniformity of instruction and enables 
the young medical officers to learn something 
of naval practice Assistant paymasters have 
a short course of instruction in the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts and in the Treasurv 
Department Officers selected for the Civil 
Engineer Corps follow a course at the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N Y The 
work IS kept up later by a correspondence 
course directed by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks Young marine officers follow a course 
in military practice and duties at the Marine 
School of Application at Norfolk, Va 

An examination of these courses will show 
that all the technical work of the navy result- 
ing in the finished ship and her equipment is 
performed by graduate's of the Naval Academy 
All the officers concerned in this work are line 
officers except the naval constructors Until 
1899 the engineer officers belonged to a separate 
corps, but at that time thev were merged with 
the line 

A principle that has been gaming strength 
recently is that all combatant officers should 
belong to one corps and that all technical 
work in connection with the finished ship 
should be performed by specialist officers of 
this one corps Line officers at present are 
responsible for all design and work in connec- 
tion with machinery, ordnance, electricity, 
torpedoes, wireless telegraphy The principle 
stated would require them to take up construc- 
tion work also, and it would also involve the 
merging of the pay corps into the hnc The 
surgeons and chaplains arc non-combatants 
under the conventions of international law 
and would retain their present status The 
principle has given excellent results with refer- 
ence to ordnance, engmeeermg, torpedo, and 
electrical work, and it is logical to carry it to 
its conclusion. It is of course not intended 
that each line officer should take up all spe- 
cialties, but that specialization should occur 
in the line instead of in separate corps, and 
that all line officers should take up at least 
one specialty 

Naval War College — A school of a different 
scope from any of the above is the Naval War 
College at Newport, R I This school was 
established in the early eighties mainly through 
the efforts of Rear Admiral Stephen B Luce 


Its purpose was to afford an opportunity to 
officers of mature years to study the art of 
war It was the hrst war college proper for 
naval officers to be established by any nation 
Since that time all the leading nations have 
established similar colleges Rear Admiral 
Mahan was one of the early lecturers His 
works, delivered first as lectures, have made 
him and the college famous, and have in effect 
crystallized the art of naval warfare The 
course comprises lectures on naval history, 
tactics, strategy, logistics, international law, 
and includes so-called war games, which are 
exercises m tactics and strategy The tactical 
game is played on a table divided into squares 
to scale Small ships of lead arranged m 
divisions, squadrons, and fleets are maneu- 
vered as m action, on(' move on either side 
representing a certain number of minutes at 
a known speed The eff(‘ct of gun fire is esti- 
mated according to range and the strength 
of the ships in offense and defense, and is 
counted up for each move Torpedo fire is 
estimated m a similar manner Each ship 
has a life of so many units, and is disabled or 
destroyed according to the units scored against 
her The strategical game is played with the 
aid of charts Each side has a separate room 
or rooms, and the umpire another room 
Each move represents a certain interval of 
time and is communicated to the umpire, who 
m turn informs the opponent of so much as he 
would be supposed to see for himself m actual 
maneuvers 

The course consists of a summei conference 
of officers of all ranks lasting for four months 
There is also a so-called long course, made up 
of selected officers of the conference, which 
continues on through the winter and the fol- 
lowing summer conference, or sixteen months 
in all The jiermanent staff of the college 
consists of a president, a director, a secretary, 
and officers for the different departments 
Their usual term is three years 

Information was formerly imparted largely 
through the common efforts of the conference, 
with a discussion of all subjects that came up 
in connection with the assigned problems 
This method of work was more congenial 
to the older officers than would have been in- 
struction in classes, such as is usual in schools 
Another reason was that at the start the in- 
structors were not much farther advanced than 
the students But the development has now 
reached a point where it saves time to give 
regular instruction in methods and principles 
that have found general acceptance. 

The War College is more than a school of 
instruction in the science of war, that is, in 
a knowledge of principles, it also imparts 
something of the art, which may be defined as 
the aptitude of experience. Naturally there 
can be no experience of actual war gained at 
the college, but the tactical and strategical 
e\(*rcises are of such a character that tlie 
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student must reach a decision and must act 
on his decision, which is, of course, the essence 
of experience, in war as in other occupations 
The Wai College also makes theoretical 
studies of wai plans, not as a part of its work 
of instruction, but because t he lines are parallel 
The situations that are brought up for exercise 
need often only the attaching of names and 
dates to convert them into plans of campaign 
This work is assigned to the War College, 
not because it is directly connected with tlie 
instruction of officers, but because the perma- 
nent staff of the college gams familiarity with the 
conditions involved while in the performance of 
their regular duties This work thus becomes of 
mutual benefit to the college and to the divi- 
sion of operations of the Navy Department 
The War College is thus the culmination of 
education in the navy Seamen apprentices 
and midshipmen have to be trained to give 
them a start in their career Enlisted men and 
officers have to pursue further courses in special 
technical matters, but the art of war itself, 
without a knowledge of which all the rest 
would be energy misapplied, is reserved for 
the mature deliberations of the War College, 
which IS therefore one of the most important 
institutions of the navy 

England — Enliffted Men — The Royal Navy 
IS recruited from boys (sixteen or seven- 
teen), youths (seventeen or eighteen), men 
(eighteen to twenty-three), all of whom bind 
themselves for twelve years, in the fleet or in 
the reserves The boys and youths who are 
not found suitable are discharged, whereas the 
men (eighteen to twentv-threc) serve only a 
part of the time in the fleet, with exceptions, 
then go to the reserves The men of long 
service who reengage become entitled to a 
pension in time, whereas the men discharged 
early or transferred to the reserves are not so 
pensioned The pensions, therefore, are ac- 
cepted as the cost of good men, while the gov- 
ernment saves on those who are discharged 
early The reserve men are paid an annual 
retainer and continue to reengage up to the 
age of forty-five to fifty 

Boys on entry are given an elementary course 
of several months in gunnery, seamanship, and 
mechanical work There are several training 
stations, the principal one being at Shotley, 
in Suffolk After leaving the station they 
go to sea in a cruiser and keep up their work 
m the same subjects, to which is added a course 
of stokehold training This work may occupy 
a year in all, when the boy is drafted to a sea- 
going ship At the age of eighteen he becomes 
an ordinary seaman Thereafter he continues 
his training in the above subjects, with torpe- 
does and field training added, and he must 
qualify in all of them before becoming an able 
seaman The training of the youths (seventeen 
or eighteen) is similar to that of the boys, 
except that the time is shorter Tlie subse- 
quent career is Ihe same m cithei case 


Special Schools — There are special gunnery 
and torpedo schools for enlisted men at the 
principal home ports Of these, Whale Island 
at Portsmouth is the typical gunnery school, 
and the Vernon, likewise at Portsmouth, the 
typical torpedo school The men are trained 
for the respective rates of seaman gunner and 
seaman torpedo man The course is largely 
practical, designed to give the men a complete 
working knowledge of the weapons and their 
mechanisms, ammunition, the methods of 
target practice, and kindred subjects A 
qualifying examination is required before pass- 
ing. Signal schools for officers and men exist 
at the principal home ports, where is taught 
all manner of signaling, including wireless teleg- 
raphy 

Physical training has taken a prominent 
part in the British service of late years In 
the days of masts and sails no further training 
was required other than that necessary in the 
handling of the ship Sailing training ships 
were retained probably longer than their use- 
fulness warranted, almost entirely from the 
advantages they offered in this direction “No 
amount, of dexterity on the mam royal yard 
would make a seaman a good gunner or tor- 
pedo man, although the physical exercise which 
the old sailing ships offered was undoubtedly 
beneficial, but as physical exercise can be in- 
troduced in other more useful ways, and in a 
more scientific manner, it was needless to adhere* 
to it m this form (From Parliamentary Return, 
Admiralty Policy, 1905, p 19 ) This quotation 
IS an apt summing up of the whole situation as 
regards sailing training ships, a question that 
has vexed the navies of other nations as well 

The present physical training is largely on the 
Swedish system The gymnastic instructors of 
the fleet are required to go through a special 
course at a school on shore — the principal one 
IS at Portsmouth — and the naval regulations 
require sufficient time to be devoted to the 
exercises in every ship of the fleet. 

The engine-room personnel also have then 
training schools, one at Devonport., for stokers, 
who after a two years^ course become mechani- 
cians, and may eventually become warrant 
officers. Another school is that for boy-ar- 
tificers, with branches at different dockyards 
They enter at fifteen or sixteen and are four 
years or more under training In the first half 
of the course the subjects are. practical mathe- 
matics, English, elementary science, heat In 
the second half they are: applied mechanics, 
workshop appliances, electricity, marine en- 
gines and boilers, mechanical drawing On 
completion of the course these boys become 
engine-room artificers, and may eventually 
become warrant officers 

Officers — The method of entry of midship- 
men in the early days is known to every 
reader of MarryaEs novels The first regular 
school was the Naval Academy at Portsmouth, 
which was established about 1730, and edu- 
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cated a limited number of midshipmen, the 
rest entering the service directly. The age 
of entry was eleven to fifteen and the length 
of the course was about three years, after 
which the pupils went to sea as midshipmen 
In 1806 the institution was enlarged and the 
title changed to Naval College The number 
of students was about 100, which still did 
not include all entries Tlu' course was two 
to three years A few lieutenants on half- 
pay were also in attendance The college 
continued as such until 1837, when it was 
discontinued Ther(‘after for twenty years all 
midshipmen entered the service directly, as in 
the old days 

The next school for midshipmen, or naval 
cadets, as they were now called, was established 
aboard the Illustrious at Portsmouth in 1857, 
and was transferred to the Britannia in 1859 
C'aptain Robert Harris was the first head 
Under the new plan all candidates for inidshii> 
man passed through the Biitannia, entering 
between twelve and fourteen and remaining 
a yeai The ages have since been in encased 
and the course has been lengthened to two 
years The Britannia was moved to Poitland 
in 1862 and to Dartmouth in 1863, wheie it 
has since reinained The Bntanma provided 
only for the entry of executive ofheers, 
what Americans call line ofticers The other 
branches, that is, engineers, surgeons, chap- 
lains, paymasters, marines, entered under sep- 
arate rules and at various ages 

In 1903 there was put m effect a system 
for the common entry and training of execu- 
tives, engineers, and marines By the new 
regulations the old system of nominations and 
competitive entrance examinations was re- 
placed by an interview before an inter vnew 
committee and a (pialifying examination, thus 
doing away to some extent with the old “ cram- 
mer ’’ C'adets now enter between twelve and 
thirteen, spend two years at the Naval C'ollege 
at Osborne, then two years at the Naval 
College at Dartmouth, and six months in a 
cruiser, after which they become midshipmen 
The midshipmen keep up their studies for three 
years longer in the regular service and then 
become sublieutenants. About two years 
are spent in this rank, after which the officer 
IS promoted to lieutenant 

The instruction of the naval cadets during 
their course on shore and on board ship in- 
cludes mathematics, geometrical drawing, phys- 
ics and chemistry, mechanics, ap])lied mechanics, 
applied electricity, engineering, mechanical 
drawing, seamanship, gunnery, navigation, 
French, German, English grammar and composi- 
tion, English literature, history, naval history, 
geography, Bible study, drills, physical train- 
ing The course in all the technical branches 
is both theoretical and practical, with labora- 
tory and shop work, and practice in steam 
and motor craft 

The midshipmen at sea devote their time 


to purely professional and prae1i(‘al subjects, 
in which they are instructed by the ship’s 
officers The subjects include officers’ duties, 
seamanship, gunnery, torpedoes, navigation, 
pilotage, engineering, about one third of th(‘ 
whole time lieing given to the last-named sub- 
ject The sublieutenants continue the same 
general sulijects, certain of them being selectial 
for a further six months’ course at the Kov^al 
Naval C'ollege at Greenwich (mentioned latei), 
and all perform a stipulated sea service 

On reaching the rank of lieutenant, at twenty- 
two or twenty-three, officers continue executive 
(line) duties or, after a total of one year of 
watch duty at sea, take up one or another spe- 
cialty, all of which require additional courses, 
varying in length according to the subject 
The symbols (G), (T), (N), (E), (M) before 
an officer’s name indicate that he has qualified 
as a specialist in gunnery, torpedoes, navi- 
gation, engineering, and military duties, re- 
spectively It IS the intention that this 
specialization shall not be permanent, with 
possible exceptions, but that officers shall 
keep up th(‘ir knowledge of line duties and 
(‘ventually return to the line 

The Royal Naval College at Greenwich is an 
advanced post-graduate school where officers of 
the lower ranks are sent to (*omplete certain 
lecpiired courses, and where officers of all 
ranks may pursue particular lines of study 
Assistant naval constructors here receive their 
education, which extends over a number of 
years and is specially thorough The courses 
at the college in general are professional, 
technical, and mathemati(;al, and mainly theo- 
retical 

The Royal Naval War College at Portsmouth 
was established about 1905 The course is 
for flag officers, captains, and commanders 
It consists of playing the tactical and strate- 
gical war games, the solution of problems 
arising out of the strat(‘gical conditions of the 
present day, l(‘ctures on naval history, naval 
architecture, ste‘am, international law, the 
law of evidence, wireless telegraphy, coast de- 
fense Armv and marine officers may attend 
these courses 

The most noticeable conclusion on studying 
American and Phiglish naval education is the 
growing opinion in both countries that tht‘ 
education of all combatant officers should lx* 
m common, that they should all belong to 
one corps, and that specialization should tak(‘ 
place as necessary in the corps, instead of in 
separate corps The Americans took the lead 
ill this direction and have gone further at 
present than the English, but there are many 
evidences that the same practice will eventu- 
ally be reached in both countries 

France — Enlisted Men — The European 
countries in general have the conscription 
system, which simplifies all matters of entry 
and education The greater part of the French 
bluejackets come from the maritime inscrip- 
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tion, the rest voluntarily from the general con- 
scription The men from the maritime in- 
scription may enter as young as eighteen 
They are sailors by trade and do not need the 
same training as the conscripts The latter 
come in as young as twenty The special 
ratings are practically the same as in other 
services, and all have their special schools, 
located in the principal naval ports, where the 
courses average six months. These are natu- 
rally preliminary courses only for the lower 
ratings Instruction for the higher ratings 
goes on continually in active service 

Officers — The French Naval Academy is 
at Brest. It used to be on board the Borda^ 
which was to the French midshipman what 
the Britannia was to his English confrere. 
Appointments are usually by competitive 
examination of boys sixteen to nineteen y(‘ars 
of age The course at the s(;hool is two years, 
when the scholar becomes a midshipman 
second class and goes aboard a school ship for 
a year, after which he becomes a midshipman 
hrst class and joins the regular servic(‘ 

The subjects taught include the French, 
English, and German languages, naval history, 
geography, mathematics, mechanics, jihysics, 
electricity, astronomy, navigation, naval archi- 
tecture, steam machinery, seamanship, ord- 
nance, infantry and artillery, torpedoes The 
time devoted to ordnance and engineering has 
lately been increased 

Besides the Naval Academy, theie are special- 
ist schools at the naval ports for oKlnance 
officers, torpedo officers, infantry instruction, 
besides service with the board on ordnance 
The courses are of various length, aftei which 
the officer takes a qualifying examination 
The Superior School of the Navy is at Pans, 
and IS open to lieutenants The courses are 
on professional subjects, including tactics and 
strategy, though the school has littl(‘ in com- 
mon with the Amencan and English war 
colleges The graduates aie placed on a 
special list, one of the objects being to furnish 
officers for the staffs of flag officers 

The French have been through the same 
discussions as other nations as to the unsatis- 
factorj^ results of having permanently separate 
corps of officers aboard ship and at the dock- 
yards The idea of the common entry and 
training of officers is making headway, but the 
stumbling block at present seems to be the 
absorption of the engineers, about, two thirds 
of whom come from below decks, that is, the 
ranks There will not be the same difficulty 
with the other branches 

Germany — Enlisted Men — Conscription is 
here in full effect, and, theoretically, whatever 
training is the best is the one to be adopted. 
Many boys volunteer for the navy before the 
age of military service The intention is to 
train these boys for the seamen, petty officers, 
and warrant officers of the fleet The age of 
entry is fifteen to eighteen, and they bind them- 


selves to serve to the age of tVenty-eight. 
They are assembled on shore and receive some 
preliminary instruction, but the greater part 
of their work is in the practice ships, which are 
used also for training cadets. After about two 
years the boys are rated seamen. Training 
now begins in the various specialties, or, for the 
men with no specialties, with service in the fleet 
Conscripts begin their training with infantry 
drill and later are sent to general service All 
conscripts with seafaring knowledge are re- 
quired to perform their service in the navy. 

Gunnery, torpedoes, engineering, and other 
specialties are taught in separate schools in 
which the instruction is very thorough The 
petty and warrant officers come principally 
from the men who enter as boys 

Officers. — Cadets enter before the age of 
eighteen, receive a short military training on 
shore, and then go to sea for a year in one of the 
practice ships (used also, as has been seen, for 
the apprentices) This cruise is followed by a 
year at the Naval School, formerly at Kiel, 
now at Flcnsburg-Murwick Then follow 
courses in ordnance, torpedoes, and military 
duties, after which comes a final veai in the 
fleet, making four years m all The principal 
postgraduate courses for officers are in torpe- 
does and gunnery An examination of the 
various courses for cadets and line officers 
would indicate that the Germans do not attach 
as much importance to theoretical subjects 
as vsonu' other nations, but they encourage ini- 
tiative and insist that officers shall be practical 
and shall be able to handle the ships and the 
mechanisms The courses for warrant officers 
are thorough and practical, producing men in 
these grades who by training and experience 
are noticeably competent 

The seagoing engineers are of a separate 
corps, with suitable training, as are the surgeons 
and paymasters There are also a nonsea- 
going maclunery construction corps and a 
naval construction corps Both of these ar(‘ 
civil corps. The subject of common eiitrv 
and training for all combatant branches has 
been discussed in Germany, but has not made 
much headway 

Other Countries. — The principles of edu- 
cation that appear in the navies of the United 
States, England, France, and Germany are 
found also in one form or another in all navies 
A cosmopolitan influence is always at work 
in these organizations, owing to their foreign 
cruises and the knowledge they thus obtain of 
each other. The effect is noticeable in many 
ways, from their uniforms, which are all much 
alike, to their education and training, which are 
always tending in the same direction, though 
some nations lead and others follow R. C. S. 
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Journal of the Royal United Service 1 netitution (Lon- 
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Marine- Taachenbuch (B(*rhn, current ) 
Manneverordnungsblatt (Berlin, ( urriuit ) 

Marshall, E C History of the U S \aml Aiademy, 
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NAVIGATION, TRAINING IN — See Sea- 
manship, Training in 

NEAL, EDWARD DUFFIELD (1823- 
1893) — Educational writer, was graduated 
at Amherst College in 1842, and later studied 
theology at the seminary at Andover He 
engaged in the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church, and was active in the organization of 
the first public school at St Paul He was the 
first territorial superintendent of public in- 
struction of Minnesota (1851-1858), and he was 
chancellor of the University of Minnesota 
from 1858 to 1861. He was one of the secre- 
taries of President Lincoln during the Civil 
War, and from 1873 to 1884 he was president 
of Macalister College at St Paul, which he had 
helped to found He was the author of a num- 
ber of historical works and seviTal monographs 
on the history of American education 

W S M. 

NEANDER (NEUMANN), MICHAEL 

(1525-1595) — One of the most famous 
teachers in Germany, regarded as second to 
Melanchthon (q.v). He was boin at Sorau 
and st udied at Wittenberg, taking lectures with 
Luther and Melanchthon In 1545 he became 
assistant, then corrector, at Nordhausen, and m 
1550 went to the cloister school at I If eld, where 
he became rector in 1559 and was active for 
forty-five years. Neander is a typical rej)- 
resentative of the best educational ideals of the 
Renaissance-Reformation period. His first task 
at his school was to produce order out of chaos, 
and he then applied himself to reforming the cur- 
riculum. Dissatisfied with the prevailing curric- 
ulum, which devoted most of the pupils’ time to 
a dry study of grammar and left them ignorant 
in the end, he set before himself the task of in- 
culcating a feeling of reverence for God and a 
knowledge of letters, languages, arts, physics, 
history, geography, ethics, and the principles 
of medicine. He claimed that he could teach 
in half a year more than other schools taught 


in two years His grammars and tc'xtbooka 
covered all the subjects which he attempted 
to teach He published thirty-nine books 
during his lifetime and left fourteen others m 
manuscript His educational aims and prac- 
tice are formulated in a pamphlet, published 
m 1590 Bedenken an einen Guteii Herieri und 
Fteund W le ein Knabc zii Ivitvn und zu untei- 
weisen, das.s a ohne grosses Jagen, Trciben, und 
Ellen nut Lust und Liebe vom 0 Jahi seines 
Alters bis avf das 18 loohl und fertig le? nen mogv 
Pielateniy Litiguani Lalinam, Graecam, He- 
hraeartiy Arles u?id eiidlich Philosophiarti 
{Thoughts to a Ge?itle?na?i and Fnerid II ow 
to direct and instruct a Roy so that he may with- 
out much Hurrying, Ptrssure, and Haste lea? n 
well and readily with Pleasure and Love, Jro?n 
his sixth year to his eighteenth, Latin, G?eek, 
Hehicw, the A?ts, and finally Philosophy) 
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Mertz, G Das Schulwesen der deutschen Reformation 
(Heidelberg, 1902 ) 

Schmid, K A GeschichU der Erziehung, Vol 11, i>t 2 
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NEARSIGHTEDNESS — Sec Eye 

NEBRASKA, STATE OF — Originally or- 
ganized as a territory by the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act of 1854, and admitted as the thirty-seventh 
state m 1867 It is located in t he western half 
of the North-(’(*ntial division, and has a laud 
area of 76,808 square miles In size it is one 
fourth larger than the six New England states, 
and nearly as large as England, Scotland, and 
Wales combined For administrative purposes 
the state is divided into ninety-two counties, and 
these in turn into over seven thousand school 
districts In 1910 Nebraska had a total ])opu- 
lation of 1,192,214, and a density of population 
of 15 5 poi square mile 

Educational History — The first school law 
was enacted and the first sciiool opened in 
1855 The State Librarian was made ex of- 
ficio State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and each county was directed to elect 
a county superintendent, who was to establish 
school districts, e.xaminc teachers, and look 
after the interests of the schools A district 
school tax, the rat(‘ bill, and a county scliool 
tax of three mills were provided for Few 
schools were organized under this law Three 
c,olleges were chartered by the first legislature, 
only one of which was ever organized. The 
report of the ci officio State Superintendent to 
the legislature in 1857 showed that there were 
four county superintendents, seventeen school 
districts, and six schools in operation in the state 
In 1858 a new school law, based on that of Iowa, 
and with the township instead of the school 
district as the unit, was adopted in place of 
the law of 1855 The county superintendency 
was abolished, and a territorial school com- 
mission was created The law was cumber- 
some, unsuited to the needs of the time, and 
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(‘ducation made l)ut little progress under it. By 
1860 but twenty-nine schools were reported to be 
in operation. In 1861 the office of the Territorial 
Commission was in turn abolished, and the 
Territorial Auditor was made ex officw School 
Commissioner In 1866 a school was organized 
at Peru, which in 1867 was deeded to the stat(‘ 
for a state normal school 

The new constitution of 1867, adopt (*d on 
the admission of the state, contained but httl(‘ 
mention of education The legislatuu' was 
directed to provide for an efficient system of 
common schools throughout the state,” and 
the use of public school funds for secondary 
schools, or the sale of school or university 
lands for less than $5 per acre, was foi bidden. 
The first legislature of the new state, acting 
jiartly in response to the demands of the first 
state convention of educators, adopted a new 
school law, which went into force in 1869 The 
district system of school administration was 
reestablished, and this has remained to the 
present time The office of the State Super- 
intendent. of Public Instruction was created, 
and county superintendents weie provided 
for The State Superintendent was directed to 
examine teachers, recommend textbooks, and 
apportion the school funds to the counties on 
the school census basis Within the counties 
the present form of distribution was provided 
for Township high schools were pcTinitted 
in 1858, but few, if any, were organized From 
1867 to 1878 a few high schools were organized 
l)y special legislative acts, and in 1878 the first 
general high school law was enacted The 
University of Nebraska was chartered and 
began instruction m 1869 

In 1875 a new constitution, which is still in 
force, was adopted by the people This made 
much more detailed provision for education 
than had the earlier one of 1867 Except for 
a few minor amimdments, these provisions hav(' 
since remained A State Board of Commis- 
sioners for the control of the school lands and 
school funds was created; a minimum sale 
price of $7 ])er acre was fixed for all educa- 
tional lands, the school funds were defined, 
the sources for increase were enumerated, the 
use of the income specihed, and all educational 
funds were declared to be trust funds, to remain 
forever inviolate and undiminished, the legis- 
lature was directed to provide for the free 
instruction of all persons five to twenty-one years 
of age, reformatory and parental schools were 
permitted, and the goveriinnuit of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska was provided for No 
important changes in the school laws followed, 
and almost no legislation of importanc*e took 
place during the next fifteen years 

Beginning in 1891, a series of import aid acts 
were adopted, which have materially improved 
the educational conditions of the state In 1891 
the free textbook law was passed In 1898 a 
new law provided for the permissive attendance 
of pupils at some other school than that of 


their district, under certain conditions, and 
tins was extended in 1895 to include transpor- 
tation across county lines In 1895 the first 
of a series of laws was enacted liaving for its 
purpose t he provision of free high school edu- 
cation to all children in the state, and this was 
followed in 1899, and again in 1901, by other 
laws of similar intent, though all three were 
declared unconstitutional liy the courts Fi- 
nally, in 1907, a law wuis enacted which has 
stood. In 1897 a transportation law was 
enacted, and the certification of graduates 
of the University of Nebraska on credentials 
was ])rovided for In 1889 a compulsory educa- 
tion law and a child labor law were enacted, un- 
dei the provisions of which education was made 
compulsory and labor of certain kinds was foi- 
bidden for children between the ages of seven 
and fourteen years These laws were amended 
in 1907 to increase the age m all cities to six- 
teen vears In 1901 attendance at teacheis’ 
institutes wuis inadt‘ compulsory; elementarv 
agriculture wuis made a r(‘quired subject m th(‘ 
teachers’ examinations for a first-grade countv 
certificate, tin' number of third-gradi' count v 
teachers’ certificates allowa*d to anv one jier- 
hon w\as 1 educed from three to two, and a 
union rural high school law w^as enacted In 
1908 an additional state normal school wnis 
provided for, Junioi Normal Schools weie 
created, and the giving or sale of cigars, ciga- 
rettes, or cigarette paper to anv one under eight- 
een years of age was forbidden In 1905 the 
certification law was revised, and a partial state 
Hvsiem of (‘xaniination and certification was 
provided for Questions were to be prepared 
and all answTi papers graded by the stat(‘ 
office, and all teachers in high schools were 
required, after 1907, to be graduates of a uni- 
versity, college, or advanced course of a Ne- 
braska normal school, or to hold a piofessional 
stat(* certificate In 1907 a nuinbei of impoi- 
tant laws were enacted A free high school law^ 
was passed for the fourth time, county high 
schools were provided for, normal training 
in the high sidiools of the state was authorized, 
$50,000 of state aid appropriated for such, aiul 
a state examination and apjiroval of all such 
schools rec[uired, $50,000 wais appropiiated 
from the state treasury to enabh' all school 
districts in the state to provide a si'ven months 
school (raised in 1909 to $75,000 and the mini- 
mum term reduced to five months), the stat(' 
school tax, previouslj^ levied, was repealed, 
the number of Junior Normal Schools was in- 
creased from five to eight, and the summer 
term of such reduced from ten weeks to six or 
eight weeks, school district libraries were 
created, and the compulsory education law was 
extended from fourteen to sixteen years for the 
cities of the state A number of minor changes 
and revisions in the laws were made in 1909 and 
1911 In 1911 the minimum salaries of county 
superintendents were fixed and very materially 
increased; new standards for city certification 
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were created, and a state fire day, to give 
instruction and drill in combating fires, was 
provided for. 

Present School System — At the head of 
the present state school of Nebraska is a State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, elected 
by the people for foui-vear terms, and receiv- 
ing a salary of $1800 a year. His duties are 
to visit the schools, to decide all disputed 
points in the school law, his decisions being 
1)1 tiding until overruled by the courts, to 
prescribe forms for all blanks and reports, to 
publish the school laws; to outline a state 
course of study for the schools, to prepare all 
questions for the examination of teachers, and 
to oversee the grading of all examination papers, 
to make rules and regulations for the guidance 
of county superintendents, to apportion the 
state school funds, to organize teachers’ nor- 
mal institutes (Junior Normal Schools) when 
and where deemed desirable, to provide the 
instructors for them, and to outline the instruc- 
tion, to designate high schools in which normal 
instruction may be given, to outline the course, 
and to inspect and approve the schools, and 
to make an annual re])ort to the governor 
He also serves, cx officio, as a member of the 
Board of C’ontrol for the state normal schools, 
and as a member of the State Jabrary C’om- 
mission 

For each county there is a county superin- 
tendent of schools, el(‘cted by the people, for 
two-year terms To be eligible for the office 
the candidate must hold a first-grade county 
teacher’s certificate in all counties having a 
population of over 1000 inhabitants, and his 
salary, as determined by law, cannot be less 
than from $1000 to $2200, according to the 
size of his county It is his duty to visit each 
school m his county annually, to hold each 
summer a teachers’ institute of one week 
duration, to forward all blanks and tlie state 
course of study to trustc'cs and to teachers, 
and to examine and correct their reports when 
made to him, to change the boundaries of the 
school districts, and to transfer individual 
(diildren, to adjudicate district disputes, to 
act, in general, subj(‘ct to the instructions of 
the State Superintendent, to act for the state 
in holding examinations of teachers, and m 
issuing certificates to thos(' who ])ass ihv exami- 
nations, to act as one of th(‘ Board of Regents 
for any county high school formed in his 
(jounty, and as on(‘ of the board of district 
trustees for any school district in his county 
having less than three voters in tin* district , 
to certify to th(‘ State Superintendent the num- 
ber of districts in his countv entitled to state 
aid to enable them to maintain a five-months 
school; to assist in the enforcement of the 
compulsory education law, and to make an 
annual report to the State Superintendent 

Each county is divided into a numb(*r of 
school districts, there being about 7000 in the 
state, each of which is a body corporate Foi 
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each of these the people elect, in annual school 
meeting, a board of three district school trustees, 
electing them specifically as moderator, treas- 
urer, and director The moderator presides 
at all district board meetings; the treasurer 
has the custody of all district funds, and the 
director, or clerk, transacts most of the busi- 
ness for the district The director has general 
charge of the schoolhouses and grounds, draws 
all orders on the district funds, takes the an- 
nual school census, may hire the teacher, 
under direction, and sign contracts, prepares 
an estimate of ne(‘ds for the annual district 
meeting, and presents an annual report to 
the county superintendent The district 
boards have general care of the schools, grade 
and classify them to fit the course of study as 
outlined, adopt and furnish free all textbooks, 
and may sell the same at cost to any pujiil, 
may admit nonresidents, and expel pupils, 
may, by a two-thirds vote, (‘ontract wuth an- 
other school district oi with a high school 
district to educate part, or all, of their pupils, 
and may provide transportation for part or 
all of the pupils The annual district meeting, 
held in June of each year, votes the annual 
district tax, may vote a tax for a schoolhouse 
fund, determines the length of the school 
term, if any, beyond the minimum set by law^, 
and determines all (piestions relating to select- 
ing the school site or moving the schoolhouse 
All residents of the district, owning propertv 
or having children, aliens and women included, 
may vote at thes(‘ district nu'tdings The 
county siipiTintendent, on petition of one 
third of the* voters, may change the boundaries 
of a district, and on j)etition of one half may 
divide a district or consolidate twm or more 
districts, except that no new district may b(‘ 
formed if it contains less than four sections of 
land or unless its valuation exceeds $15,000 
Any district having 150 children of school census 
age (five to twenty-one) may elect, a board of six 
trustees, who then designate their own officers, 
grade and classify the schools, may establish 
a high school, may prescribe the course of 
study and textbooks for the scdiools, and have 
general supervision of the schools They pre- 
sent a report and estimate to the annual dis- 
trict meeting, which then votes tlu* amounts 
required (hties having 1500 or more in- 
habitants may be erect (*(1 into separat(* citv 
school districts, with similar pow’ers 

Secondary Education — In addition to the 
above, for districts having more than 150 school 
census childn'ii, any tw^o or more rural districts 
may vote to unite to form a union rural high 
school, which IS then supported by the districts 
so uniting in proportion to their assessed 
valuation Any county may also vote to 
establish a free county high school, which is 
under tin* charge of a board of regents, consist- 
ing of the county superintendent of schools 
the county tiensurer, and three trustees elected 
by the district school directors of the countv. 
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This board employs all teachers, estimates 
the amount needed each year, up to five mills, 
and certifies the same to the county commis- 
sioners for levy, and has the usual district 
powers for organization and control The 
school must have five acres of land, and must 
teach manual training, domestic science, and 
agriculture in the ninth and tenth grade's, anel 
agriculture and normal training in the ek'venth 
and twelfth grades Diplomas of graduation 
are valid for teaching in the county for thre'e 
years 

The free high school law also makes provi- 
sion for four years of free high school eelucation 
for all children in the state Any pupil hold- 
ing a certificate of graduation from the eighth 
grade may be admitted, on application of his 
parents to the county superintendent of schools, 
to any high school, if there is room The dis- 
trict receiving such pupils receives seventy-five 
cents per week per pupil from the free high school 
fund of the district from which the pupil 
comes This is an added tax and must be 
levied for the purpose, unless such district is 
unable to provide a nine-months elementary 
school The schools follow courses of study 
made out by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the University of Nebraska 

Teachers and Training — The system of 
certification for teachers is a state system in 
process of eyolution Both state and county 
forms of certificates are issued, but the ques- 
tions for the county examinations are now 
prepared and the answers read and graded in 
the State Superintendent’s office The county 
Buperintendent still issues the certificates, but 
on the basis of grades reported to him from the 
state office, and the county certificates are 
valid, at the discretion of the county super- 
intendent, for a variable period Within recent 
years there has been a marked extension of the 
principle of granting teachers’ certificates on 
the basis of credentials from educational insti- 
tutions, until now the provisions for this arc 
very liberal The state also has made a com- 
mendable beginning in the interstate recogni- 
tion of credentials To teach in a high school, 
the teacher must hold a first-grade county cer- 
tificate, or be a graduate of a normal school, 
college, or university Fees are charged for 
all teachers’ examinations and registering of 
certificates, to pay for the expense of grading 
papers, and to provide a teachers’ institute 
fund 

For the training of future teachers the state 
maintains three state normal schools, at 
Kearney, Wayne, and Peru These are large 
schools. The state also maintains eight so-called 
“Junior Normal Schools,” located in eight cities 
in different parts of the state. These hold ses- 
sions of six to eight weeks during the summer 
months, enroll from 100 to 250 students, and 
one week of the session constitutes the summer 
institute of the county where held The pub- 
lic school buildings and apparatus are used 


for the sessions, the instructors are appointed 
by the State Superintendent, and the course 
of instruction is that of the elementary course 
of the state normal schools, in which propor- 
tionate credit 18 given for the work done in 
these summer schools 

For the training of teachers for the rural 
schools the state grants $350 per year to all high 
schools providing normal instruction m the 
eleventh and twelfth grades, when approved by 
the State Superintendent Graduates of these 
schools receive a second-grade county certifi- 
cate, and the number of such schools and 
graduates is increasing rapidly In 1908, 65 
approved high schools graduated 550 teachers; 
in 1909, 98 schools graduated 763 teachers; in 
1910, 109 schools graduated 894; and in 1911, 
1 12 schools graduated approximately 1025. 
These schools arc rapidly raising the standard of 
efficiency of the rural schools of the state 

School Support — Nebraska originally re- 
ceived the 16th and 36th sections for schools 
on its admission to the Union, a total of 2,702,- 
044 acres The 500,000 acres of land granted 
to new states for internal improvements, and 
the 5 per cent from the sale of government 
lands within the state, were also added to the 
school fund About one half of this grant has 
been sold, and almost all of the remainder is 
under lease The present fund stands at about 
seven millions, and the probable future of the 
fund is about twenty-five millions The in- 
terest on this fund is apportioned to the counties 
on the sole basis of census, and from the coun- 
ties to the districts, one fourth equally to all 
districts and three fourths on census. Almost 
the entire support of the s(*hools of Nebraska 
comes from local taxation, which may go as 
high as 25 mills in districts and 3 5 mills in 
cities, but with the proviso that in districts 
having four children or less the total tax must 
not exceed $400, and m districts of five to six- 
teen children it must not exceed $50 per child. 
Additional taxation, up to 10 mills, maj^ be 
levied for a schoolhouse building fund In all 
districts levying the maximum tax, the state 
will grant additional aid to enable them to 
maintain a five-months school, provided the 
total annual expense does not exceed $275. 
For this purpose the state now appropriates 
$75,000, and a similar sum is appropriated for 
normal training in high schools These sums 
arc regarded as m part compensating for the 
state school tax of one half cent, withdrawn in 
1907 Fines and liquor licenses go to the local 
government unit imposing them 

Educational Conations — The state is es- 
sentially a rural and an agricultural state. 
There are few large cities, and three fourths 
of the people live in the rural districts; 99 
per cent are white, and about 85 per cent 
native born The illiteracy in 1900 waa 
the lowest (2 3 per cent) in the Union. The 
conditions for education are ^ood. The state 
has re<*ently become deeply interested in the 
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teaching of agriculture and doniCHtic science, 
and these subjects, begun in 1905, are being 
rapidly introduced into the schools Boys’ 
and girls’ clubs have been formed in many 
places, the enrollment in 1910 being over 
32,000 High schools have experienced a rapid 
development within the past decuide, and th(» 
training of teachers has made rapid progress 
School libraries have recently been j)rovid(‘d 
for, and ten cents per pupil may be set apart 
each year for a library fund. A state li- 
brary commission of five suggests books for 
purchase 

The state has a fairlv good compulsorv 
education law, which all districts must enforce 
There is also a reasonably good child labor 
law. Cdiildren seven to fifteen, in all districts, 
must, go to school at least two thirds of the 
school term, and not less than twelve weeks 
each year, and, m cities, children seven to sixteen 
must go to school all the time the schools are 
in session Deaf children, seven to eighteen, 
must attend the state school Exemptions ar(‘ 
granted for good reasons, attendance at paro- 
chial or private schools may be accepted, th(‘ 
school may appoint physicians to examine as to 
health and disabilities, and children fourteen to 
sixteen may work, if attending evening schools 
All cities must ap])oint truant officers, and 
may provide truant schools All other districts 
must enforce the law, and may call upon the 
county superintendent to assist The school 
census, when taken, must be taken with a 
view to assisting in the enforcement of the 
compulsory (‘ducation law All children of 
paupers in county poorhouses must be sent to 
school at the expense of the county 

Higher and Special Education — The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, a large and rapidly growing 
institution iqv), in Lincoln, stands as the 
culmination of the public school system of 
the state This institution includes both the 
university proper and the Agricultural and 
Mechanical ('College, though the legislature of 
1911 voted to establish another agricultural 
college in the western part of the state Be- 
sides the state university, the following insti- 
tutions of higher learning exist within the 
state, all being open to both sexes — 


Name 

Location | 

Opened 

CONTKOL. 

Doane College 

Crete 

1872 

Congr 

Hastings Colloge 

Hastings 

1882 

Presby 

Bellevue College 

Bellevue 

188.3 

Preshy 

Nebraska Wesleyan 




University 

University Place 

1888 

M E 

Cotner University 

Bethany 

1889 

Chr 

York College . . . 

York 

1890 

U B 

Union College . 

Collogo View 

1891 

7th D Adv. 

Grand Island College 

Grand Island 

1892 

Bapt 


The state maintains, as special institutions, 
the Girls’ Industrial School at Geneva; the 
Nebraska State Industrial School for Boys at 
Kearney; the Nebraska Industrial Home at 


Milford, the Nebraska Institution for the 
Blind at Nebraska (’it y, the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf at Omaha, and the State Institu- 
tion for Feeble-minded Youth at Beatrice 

K P. (\ 
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Nebraska School Laws, 1011 (edition 

NEBRASKA, UNIVERSITY OF, LIN- 
COLN, NEB — A state institution (‘stablishiHl 
by act of legislatun* m JS()9 It consists of 
five colleges (graduate, arts and scnmci's, 
teachers’, engineering, law) and two schools 
(pharmacy and practice high school), situated 
on a six-block (*ampus onlv threi* blocks dis- 
tant from the busiiu'ss (‘(‘iitei of th(' capital 
city of Lincoln, a college of agricullun' and a 
school of agriculture located on a 32()-acre 
campus two miles and a half east of th(‘ citv 
campus; a college of medicine located in the 
state’s metropolis of Omaha, and a second school 
of agriculture recently located at Chirtis, in th(‘ 
western portion of the state In addition, th(‘ 
university is affiliated with the Lincoln Dental 
(^ollege, and several of the departmental ex- 
perts of the university have been mad(‘ cv 
officio specialists in the general employ of tin* 
state The universiD' also lias supervision 
over experiment stations at Lincoln, North 
Platte, Valentine, Scotts Bluff, and (hilbertson 

The university has its gimeral outline pn*- 
senbed by tin* state constitution, and tin* d(‘- 
tails of its organization determined by various 
acts of the state legislature Administratn (* 
control centers in an elected board of six n*- 
gents and a chancellor chosen by the board of 
regimts, but the development of educational 
policies within the university is largely left 
in the hands of a senate consisting of heads of 
departments and the deans and facultu's of 
the various colleges 

The chief source of revenue for maintenance 
of the university is a legislative tax of one mill 
upon the grand assessimuit roll of the state 
Additional revenues are derived from lease 
and sale of lands grant(*d to the state by the 
federal government, from federal money grants 
under the congn'ssional acts of 1887, 1890, and 
1906, from interest on permanent fund invest- 
ments, and from various small fees paid by 
students 

In 1912 the equipment of the institution 
consisted of nearly thirty buildings of various 
sizes, the instructional staff numbered over 
three hundred, the student registration to- 
talled 3657, the number of graduates for the 
year was 375, and the alumni roster showed 
an accumulation of over 5000 names The 
entrance requirements are fifteen units of high 
school work The usual university degrees 
arc conferred on the completion of the appro- 
priate courses C. E. P. 
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NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEB — An institu- 
tion under the control of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, organized in 1887 by a union of 
the denominational institutions founded earlier 
at York, Baitlev, and Central City In place 
of these struggling institutions there now exists 
one vigorous univeisitv having, in 1912, an 
enrollment of iieailv 1000 The campus con- 
sists of foity-four acies, including an athletic 
paik The main buildings aie four in numbei 
The total eiiuipinent is valued at $350,000 
The productive endowment is $350,000 

The departments are as follows college of 
liberal arts, teachers’ college, academy, conserv- 
atory of music, school of expression and oratory, 
and school of art Among these departments, 
the college of liberal arts has the highest en- 
1 ollment, numbering three hundred and seventy- 
three. The faculty consists of forty members 

F A. A. 

NEBRESSENSIS (DE LEBRIXA), AN- 
TONIO. — See Renaissance and Educa- 
tion 

NECESSITARIANISM — See Determin- 
ism, Will, Freedom of the Will 

NECKER DE SAUSSURE, MME 
ADRIENNE ALBERTINE (1 765-1841) — 
Fiench writei She was married to Jacctues 
Necker, nephew of his more famous namesake 
of the Revolutionarv ])enod, and is known in 
the educational world largely on account of 
her ly id neat ion progic^m)e, ou it tide sur le 
coats de la vie (1828-1838), crowned by the 
Academy (1832) This is one of the most 
interesting contributions to French educational 
literature. Like so many similar undertakings, — 
a work in several volumes whose jiublication 
drags out overapeiiod of years, — it is charac- 
terized by a lack of unity. The point of view 
changes several times, although in the end the 
author pursues her original purpose* and con- 
fines herself to the education of women ” 
All her writings are dominated throughout 
by a strong religious influence Her work was 
translated in part into English soon after its 
appearance bv Mrs Willard and Mrs Phelps 
(Bo.ston, 1835), and in 1839 two volumes were 
translated anonymously in London, F E F, 
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NEEDLEWORK — See Household Arts, 


battle of Arcole, Italy, in 1796, and three years 
later joined Pestalozzi as instructor of gymnas- 
tics in the institution which the great Swiss 
educator was conducting at Burgdorf In 1803, 
at the ro(]uest of Jullien and other French 
apostles of Pestalozzi, Neef was sent to Paris 
to open a Pestalozzian school Here three 
years later he was engaged by William Maclure 
((/e). aD American philanthropist, to come 
to Philadelphia and establish a Pestalozzian 
school The school at Philadelphia was in ex- 
istence for several years, when it was removed 
to Village Green, Delaware C’ounty, Penn 
David Glasgow Farragut, subsequently the 
famous American admiral, was a pupil in the 
Village Green school Later Neef moved to 
Louisville, Kv , where he engaged in educa- 
tional work With the establishment of the 
social colony at New Harmony, Ind , by 
Robert Owen (qv) and William Maclure in 
1825. Neef was invited to join the community 
in the capacity of schoolmaster When the 
colony broke up in 1828, he went first to Cin- 
cinnati and later to Steubenville, Ohio, where 
he conducted scliools In 1834 he returned 
to New Harmony, where he died April 8, 1854 
In his educational labors in Ainenca, Neef 
followed in the main the methods of Pestalozzi 
He abolished books from the lower classes and 
gave in.struction by oral means, he taught 
nature and geograjiliv by field lessons, music 
and gymnastics weie given important places 
in his educational scheme, and pupil govern- 
ment admini.st(‘red the necessary discqiline 
His Plan and Method of Education, published 
at Philadelphia in 1808, was the first strictly 
jiedagogical work in the United States published 
in the English language It is a comprehensive 
survey of the aims and methods of education 
in a style that is singularly clear and forceful, 
although written by a foreigner In 1809 h(‘ 
published an English translation of the logic of 
Condillac, and in 1813, Method of instructing 
Children rationallij in the Arts of Reading and 
Wilting W S M 

8ee Maclure, William, Pestalozzi 
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NEEF, JOSEPH (1770-1854) -A col- NEGATIVE NUMBERS. — Among the 
league of Pestalozzi who established the first artificial numbers (see Number) is a domain 
Pestalozzian schools m the United States, of negative numbers If 2 -h - 0, x is ovi- 
He was born at Soultz, Alsace, Dec 6, 1770 deiitly not a positive integer, and neither can 
He was educated for the priesthood, but gave it be‘a positive number of any kind It must 
up the notion of taking oidors and entered the be such a number as will cancel 2 when added 
army of Napoleon He was wounded in the to it, and it is called a negative number Be- 
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cause 2 — 2 = 0, it has come to be the custom 
to represent x in this case by — 2, where the 
negative sign is a symbol of quality and not 
one of operation Iien(‘.e we have two meanings 
for the negative sine, as, indeed, we have for the 
positive sign. 

Negative numbers were slightly recognized 
by Diophantus {q v ) and the Hindu algebra- 
ists (see Algebra), but it was not until Des- 
cartes (qv) had woikcd out his suggestion 
for analytic geometry (q v ) that they came to 
be well understood 8ince the seventeenth 
century they have been generally recognized 
as valuable adjuncts to work in algebra, al- 
though an occasional mathematician (like 
Frend, the father-in-law of Dc Morgan) has 
declined to use them Their value in physics 
has now been so fully na^ognized that they 
have an added importance in algebra 

The negative number is, at present, generally 
introduced eaily m algebra This was not 
formerly the case, but so many sirniilc and 
practical illustrations of these numlx'rs aie 
now known as to make their early use entiiely 
feasible Among the simple illustrations arc 
noith and south latitude, cast and west longi- 
tude, above and below zero on the thermometer, 
assets and debts, weight and the upward pull 
of a balloon, and the tug of war ’’in pulling a 
rojie Pupils in algcbia have no difficulty 
in comprehending the significance of these 
numbeis if they aic illustrated in such a 
manner 

Some effort has been made to use different 
symbols for the negative as an adjeclivi' and 
the minus sign as indicating subtraction 
Thus we have ~a for the foinier and — a for 
the lattei The effort has not, however, met 
with much favoi in the mathematical woild 

A slight eliort has also been made by teacheis 
to use the expression “ negative a ” instead of 
“minus a” in s])eaking of the quantity, re- 
serving “ minus ” for the ojieration only 
This effort has never commanded much atten- 
tion, although it is a ratluT harmless distinc- 
tion foi a beginm*! to make The fact is that 
mathematical usage allows “ minus a ” and 
does not adapt itself readily to the longer 
expression “ negative a ” DBS. 

NEGLECTED CHILDREN — See Child- 
hood, Legislation for the C/Onservation 
\ND Protection of; Orippled Children, Edu- 
cation OF, Juvenile Delinquency, Penol- 
ogy, Educational Aspects of; Reformatory 
Education 

NEGRO, EDUCATION OF THE — The 

English people who sent out the first colonists 
were interested in the religious education of the 
Indians When the number of slaves increased, 
they became interested in the education of 
the negroes, who were then also a “ heathen 
people The first public school in Viiginia, 
established abosut 1620, was for the benefit 


of these Indians and negroes This school 
was destroyed in the Indian war of 1622 and 
little or nothing was done to educate either 
of them until the year 1701, when a society 
was oigaiiized in England to carry the gospel 
to the Indians and the m^groes in America 
In 1702 Samuel Thomas, the first missionary 
of the socK'ty stall'd that he had taken much 
pains to instinct the negroes and taught 
twenty of them to read P^Jias Neau, a Fiencji 
Protestant, in 1704 established a catechizing 
school for the Indian and negio slaves in New 
York, which continued successfully for a num- 
ber of ycais 

The Moiavians, in 173S, established nussions 
exclusively for negioes In 1745 the Society 
for Propagating the (lospel in Foieign Parts 
(qp) estalilished a school in Charleston Its 
pupils at one time wore as many as sixty, and 
about twenty were sent out annually “ well 
instiucted in the Fnglish language and the 
Christian faith ” When slavery was intro- 
duced into the colony of Ceoigia in 1747, 
representatives from twenty-three districts 
mot in Savannah and drew up resolutions in 
regard to the conduct of maslt'rs towards their 
slaves It was declaied “ that the owners of 
slaves should educate the young and use 
every possible means of making religious im- 
pressions uj)on the minds of the agi'd ” In 
1747 the Piesbvtcnans began the religious 
instruction of the negroes in Virginia 

In 1750 the Rev Thomas Ihicon, liimself 
a slaveholdei, established in Talliot County 
a mission foi poor whiti' and nogio children 
The Methodist (’’onfereiice of 1700 raised the 
(juestion, “ What can be done in order to in- 
struct ])()or childien, white and black, to rcad‘^ ’* 
The rcjilv was, “ Let us labor as tlu' heart and 
soul of one man to establish Sunday schools 
in or near the place of woiship Let persons 
be appointed l)v tlie bishops, elders, deacons 
or preachcis, to t(‘aeh giatis all that will attend 
fiorn six in the inoining till ten, and from two 
in the afternoon till six, where it does not inter- 
feie with public woiship The council shall 
compile a projicr schoolbook to teach them 
learning and piety.” 

Theie was, howevei, some opposition to the 
education of slaves This opposition grew 
as slavei}^ Ix'came more of a political than an 
economic institution In 1740 the colony of 
South Carolina passed a law imposing a fine 
of one hundred pounds ujxm any oiu' who should 
teach any “ slave or slaves in writing in any 
maiinei whatsoever ” Georgia, in 1770, passed 
a similar law, which imposed a fine of twenty 
pounds upon any person teaching a slave to 
read and write 

Imrnediatelv after the Revolutionary War 
there was a feeling all over the United States 
that slavery was soon to pass away The 
invention of the cotton gin, however, increased 
the value of slave labor, caused the belief 
that it was necessary to the economic growth 
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of the South, and finally this belief to be- 
come a conviction that slavery was to be a 
permanent institution in the Southern states 
This change in public opinion was reflected 
in the laws Viiginia, in 1819, passed an act 
prohibiting all meetings of slaves, free persons, 
and mulatto(*s in the night or in any school or 
schools for teaching them reading and writing 
In 1829 Georgia passed a law forbidding any 
person of color to receive instruction from 
any source In 1830 Louisiana passed a law 
forbidding free negroes entering the state 
and persons of color being taught North 
("arohna. in 1835, abolished the schools for free 
jiersons of color, and enacted a law that no 
descendants of negro parents to the fourth 
generation should enjoy the benefits of the 
})ublic school system Mississippi and Mis- 
souri passed similar laws In spite of these 
severe laws, negroes in one way or another 
managed to receive some education In New 
Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, and other 
places there were clandestine schools attended 
by the children of free negroes and sometimes of 
slaves Schools for free colored people were 
never abolished in Mar 3 dand, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Florida, and Texas 

Up to a few years before the Civil War, there 
was almost as much opposition to negro educa- 
tion in the North as in the South In 1831, at 
the First National Convention for Colored 
People, steps were taken to found a college for 
colored youth In the course of the next year 
three thousand dollars was raised for estab- 
lishing a school on the manual labor plan 
Several acres of land were bought in New 
Haven, Conn , for this purpose The citi- 
zens of that city, however, raised a great 
cry and protested vigorously At a public 
meeting piesided ovei by the mayor it was 
resolved by a vote of seven hundred to four 
that the founding of colleges for educating 
colored people is an unwarrantable and dan- 
gerous undertaking to the internal concerns 
of other states and ought to be discouraged,’^ 
and that the mayor, aldermen, common 
council and fieeinen will resist the establish- 
ment of the proposed college in this state by 
every lawful means ” On the 3d of July, 
1835, a town meeting was called in Canaan, 
N.H., and a committee chosen to remove 
Noyes Academy because it had enrolled sev- 
eral colored students About a month later, 
the committee, aid(‘d by three hundred per- 
sons and a bundled 3 ^oke of oxen, literally 
carried out the instructions of the town 
meeting Because Prudence Crandall, in 
1833, at Canterbury, Conn , admitted colored 
girls to her boarding school, a law was passed 
making it a crime to open a school for negroes 
in that state, and she was imprisoned and 
mobbed In spite of the opposition to negro 
education, the number of negro schools, primary 
and secondary, steadil}" increased Of the 
secondary schools there exist . the Insti- 
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tute for Colored Youth, Cheyney, Penn 
the Avery Institute, Allegheny City, Penn. ; and 
the Ashum Institute, now Lincoln University, 
Chester, Penn. 

The outbreak of the Civil War increased 
the negroes’ opportunities for education Al- 
most as soon as any portion of the seceding 
states was occupied by the Union Army, efforts 
were begun to give the refugees some schooling. 
In September, 1861, under the guns of Fortress 
Monroe, a school was opened for the “ contra- 
bands of war ” In 1862 a number of similar 
schools were operated in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina. On Dec. 17, 1862, 
Colonel John Eaton was ordered by General 
Grant to assume general supervision of freed- 
men in the departments of Tennessee and 
Arkansas Under him, schools multiplied 
In October, 1863, General Banks created com- 
missioners of enrollment, who established 
the first public schools in Louisiana March 22, 
1864, he created a board of education for 
the ludimental instruction of the freedmen ” 
In J3ecember of this same year this board re- 
ported 95 schools, 162 teachers, and 9571 
scholars Education was also going on in the 
negro regiments, where thousands of soldiers 
persuaded their officers to become school- 
masters, and in this way learned to read, write, 
and cipher. 

Congress on March 3, 1865, created the 
Freedrnen’s Bureau {q v ) It was authorized 
to cooperate with benevolent or leligious 
societies in the education of the negro Num- 
bers of these societies had done good work 
before the establishment of the bureau, and 
afterwards continued their work Some of these 
organizations were the American Missionary 
Association, Western Freedmen’s Aid Commis- 
sion, American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
and the Society of Friends After the sur- 
render of Vicksburg and the occupation of 
Natchez, other teachers were sent by the United 
Presbyterians, Reformed Presbyterians, United 
Brethren in Christ, Northwestern Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission, and the National Freedmen’s 
Aid Association Apart from the general 
government, the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation was the chief body that supplied the 
educational needs of the negro Up to 1866 
the Freewill Baptists, the Wesleyans, the Con- 
gregationalists, and Friends in Great Britain 
sent their aid through the American Missionary 
Association. 

After Appomattox the whole race started 
to school The freedmen could not wait for 
schoolhouses to be built or for teachers to be 
provided. School was held anywhere and 
everywhere The enthusiastic learners got 
up before day and studied in their cabins by 
the light of pine knots. They sat up until 
late at night, drooping over their books trying 
to master the secrets they contained. By a 
fire m the woods at night, a dozen or more 
people of both sexes and of all ages sat about 
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with books in their hands stud vin^t? their lessons 
Sometimes they would fasten their primers 
between their plow handles, so that tliey could 
read as they plowed Negro coal niiiuus tried 
to spell out the words of a little leading book 
by the dim light of a miner’s lanif), luindn'ds of 
feet below the earth In the early days of 
freedom, public schools were not- infr(‘(iuently 
organized and taught under a large tree 
Some of the early schoolhouses consist (*d of four 
pieces of timber driven into the ground and 
brush spread oveihead to kee]) out the sun 
and rain Night schools were veiy popular, 
men and women, after a hard day’s work in 
field, shoi), or kitchen, would spend two oi 
three hours at night in school Many got their 
first lessons in reading and wilting in the Sun- 
day schools, which fr(‘quently liad moie spell- 
ing books than Bibles The teachei was hkely 
to b(' any one who knew something some one 
else did not know It sometimes hajiiiened 
that those who could read better than they 
could write became teachers of leading, and 
those who could writ(‘ bettei than they could 
read, teachers of writing 

The iiumbei of u'gular schools rajiidly in- 
creased; white teachers of all classes and both 
sexes came fiom the North Then' w(‘re also 
numbeis of negro imm and woimm who, liaMiig 
esca])ed from slavery and gained some educa- 
tion in the North, now ietuin(‘d to become 
teachers of their race There weie also manv 
Southern white people* who, bc'ing left without 
occupation diiectlv aftei the war, were* glad 
to teach the freedmen in older to eke out a 
livelihood In ISbG theie wen* 975 schools 
and 9(),77S pujnls, the* n(‘\l v(‘ar tlunc* weic* 
1839 schools and 111,142 pujiils l\*ii years 
from this time the numbei ol coIohmI child? en 
enrolled in jiublic schools of the* sixtecui foiincM* 
slave states and the Distiict of Ckdumbia was 
571,506 In 1908 the numlxu was 1,712,137, 
and the number of public school teachers was 
30,334 

Immediately after the war many schools 
for higher education were established In 
1865 the Sixty-second and Sixty-fifth United 
States colored regiments generously contrib- 
uted from their wages .$6000 to found Lincoln 
Institute at JetTeison Gitv, Mo The same 
year Shaw University was started at Haleigh 
Hampton Institute* (c/ /» ) was founded in 1866 
by General Samuel (’hapman Aimstrong Fisk 
University was (*stablislied at Atlanta, Biddh* 
University at Charlotte, and Howard Univer- 
sity, named after General O O Howaid, at 
Washington, D (/ In 1869 Straight University 
was established at New Orleans; Tougaloo 
University at Tougaloo, Miss ; Talladega Col- 
lege at Talladega; and Claflin University at 
Orangeburg, S C iqq v ) At jiresent (1912) the 
United States Commissioner of Education re- 
ports 189 institutions devoted to secondary and 
higher education No one of these institutions 
is devoted entirely to collegiate work, but in all 


of them are found some students of secondary 
grade, and in the most of them students of ele- 
mentary grade In almost all of these institu- 
tions some form of mdustiial training is given 
There were, in 1910, 2941 teacheis, and 57,915 
students, of whom 23,896 wen* ol elementary 
grade, 19,654 of secondaiy giade, 13,124 of 
collegiate grade, and 2080 jirofessional students; 
29,954 of the students w(‘i(‘ lectaviiig indus- 
tiial training, 11,943 males and 18,011 females 
The Helen B Cobb Industiial Institute, at 
Barnesville, Ga , Inglcsuh* Seminary, Burkes- 
ville, Va , Mary Allen Seminary, Ciockett, Tex ; 
Mary Holmes Seminary, West Point, Miss , 
the Hartshorn Memonal College, Ri(;hmond, 
Va , Scotia Seminai>, (Concord, N C , Spel- 
man Serninaiy, Atlanta, Ga , and St Frances 
Academy, Baltimon*, Md , aie devoted (‘\- 
clusively to the tiaining of females Gammon 
Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga , and Still- 
man Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala , are exclusively 
theological seminaries Thirteen other insti- 
tutions have theological departments Two 
institutions have dejiartments of di'iitistr^q 
t hi(‘e of pharmacy, four of law, and seven schools 
ol medicine 

Sp(‘cial funds which have done much foi tin* 
liiomotion of m‘gio (‘ducat ion are the Peabody 
Fund iqv), cieat(*d in 1867 and 1869, and 
devoted to the (‘ducation (^f whit(*s and blacks 
in the South, th(‘ John F Slat(*i Fund (qv), 
cieated in 1882 foi tin* i)Uii)ose of “ u])lifting 
the lately emancipated poj) illation of the 
Southern states and their posterity”, the 
Danud Hand Fund, cK'ated in 1888 to aid the 
Am(*iican Missionaiy Association in its woik 
in the South, and the Anna T Jeanes Fund 
((/ V ), Cleat e*d in 1907 to aid in the maintenance 
and assistance of (‘lementaiy schools for ncgioes 
in the South 

Wh(‘n the lu'giowas emancipated, probably 
not more than 5 jiei cent of the lace could read 
or wiite In 1900, after less than forty years 
of fr(*edom, 55 J pei cent could both read and 
write In 1910, 30 5 of the negro popula- 
tion IS illit('iate Although the negroes con- 
stitute ovei 11 pel cent of the po])ulation and 
still have the largest proportion of ignorance, 
yet they i(‘C(‘iv(‘ only about 2 per cent of the 
total amount expended foi education The 
total y(‘arlv income of all n(‘gro schools for 
industrial and highei education is not more than 
two and a (piart-ei million dollars, which is less 
than the income of Harvard University in 1908 
Tin* yearly expenditure per capita of total 
school population foi common schools is $15, 
for colored schools it is $1 71 

The most pressing needs of negro education 
are better common schools, particularly in the 
rural districts There should be more careful 
and complete supervision of the common 
schools and more teaching of the fumla mental 
industries, agriculture*, cooking, sewing, etc 
Some of the larger institutions should be 
endowed so that, by means of extension wmrk 
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and continuation schools, they would be able 
to come into touch with the actual needs of 
the masses of the people There should be 
more technical and industnal schools Par- 
ticularly is there need of a normal high school 
where teachers may be thoroughly prepared 
to do the work of supervision in the common 
schools and where they may learn hy actual 
practice something of the methods which are 
being worked out in various parts of 1 he coun- 
try for carrying the influence of th(‘ schools 
outside* of school buildings and connecting 
it with the ])ractical work and life of the 
community See School Plant, Wider Use 

OF 

The present tendency of negro education is 
to develop along those lines tliat mimstei to 
the actual needs of the people This is seen in 
the growth of medical and nurse tiaining 
schools, the attempt to adjust the courses of 
colleges and universities to present-day needs, 
and the growth of what is known as “ extension 
work ” In this connection it should be re- 
membered that negro education has alieadv 
contributed something to the people of Ihe 
United States Before the beginning of Hamp- 
ton Institute, no educational institution gave 
anv systematic instruction in the industries 
Industrial education for the negro antedates 
(*v(*n manual training, which was not intro- 
duced into the United States until 1876 The 
success of Hampton and Tuskegee institutes 
and of other and similar negio schools has made 
industrial education popular, and has not only 
changed tin* sentiment of the masses of tin* 
negro people in regard t o labor with t he hands, 
but has also helped in introducing it into 
Northern schools and white schools of tlie South 
The present tendency is to connect all forms 
of education in some way with the daily life 
and needs of the people B T W 
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NEO-HUMANISM — A term sometimes 
applied to the revival of the Hellenic ideal in 
German thought in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth centurv It differed from the human- 
ism of the hfteenth century in its attachment 
to Gret*k rather than Latin culture; in a 
greater interest in Greek antiquities and art 
in general as compared simply with literary 
records, and in appeal to Greek culture as 
affording an ideal conception of life Serenity, 
balance, a recognition of the inevitable limi- 
tations of life, the stiivmg for a symmetrical 
development within these limits, the idea of 
the central place of a free play of the intellec- 
tual powers in securing this proportionate de- 
velopment of all human poweis, are some of 
the traits emphasized and attributed to the 
Greek view of hie To these must be added 
the claim of sjuiitual and intellectual kinship 
with the Greeks which the Gi'imans put for- 
ward Winckclmann and Goethe are the 
chief names in this new humanism, the former 
with his archffiological researches, and the 
latter in his leaction against romanticism 
signalized by his Italian Letters In mneteenth- 
eentury English thought, Matthew Arnold is 
a tyjncal lepresentative of the spirit of Neo- 
humamsm in his conception ol culture and his 
appeal foi recognition of Hellenism as well as 
Hebraism 

In th(‘ gymnasiums and universities of Ger- 
many, N(*o-humanism exercised a powerful 
influence A new vigor was imparted to thi* 
classical studi(*s, but moie especially to the 
study of Greek No longer content with the 
meiely linguistic, an effoit was made to imbibe 
the Greek spiiit by a study of Greek life and 
literature in all its phases In Germany this 
IS the period of her most brilliant classical 
scholars J D. 

Sec Culture, Humanism and Natural- 
ism; German!, Education in; Goethe, 
Herder, Wolf, F A., etc. 
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NEO-PLATONISM — Neo-Platonism is the 
final form of Hellenic philosophy as it 
employed, in the latest or religious phase of 
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ancient xihiloHophy, the leading principles of 
Platonism, though not a little modified, com- 
bined with elements derived from Aristotle, 
Stoicism, and Neo-Pythagoreamsm, and pos- 
sibly even from the East, to solve, hy a philos- 
ophy resting upon a religious basis, the 
problems of knowledge and virtue which later 
Stoicism had presented but could not answer 
The ethical philosophu's of the period immedi- 
ately before and after t he ( diristian era had ended 
in the confession of the impossibility of man\s 
attaining virtue bv his own effort, on account 
of the inherent evil in his nature, and a skep- 
tical tendency as to the attainment of ultimate 
tiuth by any puiely rational process Neo- 
Platonism attempted to overcome this result 
by a metaphysical system which at once ex- 
plained it and showed the way to attain the 
highest knowledge and good by a suprara- 
tional expel ience in which the individual ob- 
tained an immediate experience of the divine 
The elements not proper to Greek thought 
appealing in Neo-Platonism are in harmony 
with the religious speculation current in 
Alexandria and derived possibly from oriental 
j(‘ligions They c(‘rtainly first appear in the 
jihilosophv of Philo, and although no direct 
I elation between that Jewish iihilosophei and 
Neo-Platonism can be tiaced, tJie r(‘S(‘mblance 
must be more than a chance coincidence 
Ther(‘ are three schools of Neo- Platonism 
distinguished as to liimx locality, and charac- 
ter Of these the Alexandrian is the earlnxst 
and most important in the history of thought 
It IS the creative period of Neo-Platomc sp(‘cu- 
lation and finds its expression in the works of 
Plotinus (204-270) and his disciple Porphyry 
(233-c 304) It was at Alexandria that Plo- 
tinus developed the first elements of his system 
under the influence of Aminonius Saccas, the 
traditional founder of Neo-Platonism It was 
at Home, however, that Plotinus lived and 
taught in his school of philosophy Here also 
Porphyry lived, editing the works of his master 
and teaching philosophy, not merely that of 
his master, but that of Aristotle, on whos(‘ woik 
he wrote valuable commentaiies The Roman 
period of Neo-Platonism is by fai the most 
interesting, as its aims were jiredominantly 
metaphysical and ethical Religious as it 
was in its fundamental principles, it yet did 
not surrender philosophical interests to furthci 
})ositive religion The Syrian school of Neo- 
Platonism IS represented by its founder lam- 
blichus {(I 330), who degraded Neo-Plat omsm 
by exaggerated emphasis upon the magical oi 
theurgic elements which had only been lightly 
touched upon in the works of Plotinus In 
this phase, Neo- Plat omsm became less a phi- 
losophy and more a religious dogmatic system, 
a justification of theurgy and a guide to pro- 
ficiency in magical arts The Athenian school 
is represented by a group of teachers at Athens, 
the leading seat of the later study of heathen 
philosophical classics, and it flourished until 


the closing of the school in 529 by Justinian. 
Of these teachers by far the most important 
was Proclus (410-485) one of the scholarchs. 
In his works we have a quasi-scholastic attempt 
to weld into a consistent ]:>ody of doctrine the 
teaching of the various philosophers of the 
school, avoiding the alhance with positive 
heathen religion, as there was not longei any 
hope for its resuscitation Proclus gave th(‘ 
form through whicli Neo-Platonism affected 
Ghnstian Mysticism (See Mysticism) But 
though these three* jihases an* clearly distin- 
guishable in the history of Neo-Plaionisin, the* 
movement was v(‘ry widespread, and schools ol 
philosophy wen* to be found in many citi(*s 
sharing the common im])ulse give*n by Plotinus 
to metaphysical speculation and diffenng in 
many minor points 

Neo-Platonism came into conflict with Ghns- 
tianity first in the period just bcfoie tJie end 
of the heathen empire, when Porphyry at- 
tacked CJiristianity with vigor and gi(‘at ciiti- 
cal ability Yet Porphyry himsdf turned with 
increasing hostility against the crudities of 
heathenism and was as unsparing as any Ghiis- 
tian apologist in denunciation of the immoral 
mythology of heathenism He acknowledged 
the personal worth and character of Christ, 
but denounced the practice of (diiistians of 
worshiping him Tin* Christian writings were 
to him base forgeries But the breach between 
the two systems, which in metajihysical out- 
lines had been hardly appiehended as hostile, 
widened, and, under the influence of lamblichus 
and his teaching, Neo-Platonism began to 
associate its foi tunes with the fortunes of 
paganism, and everything was done to establish 
paganism upon a speculative basis 

Neo-Platonism failed in several points as a 
system likely to become gencrallv acceptable 
Its appeal was necessarily restricted to a select 
few However low it might descend with 
lamblichus, it always remained a metaphysical 
system It failed to meet the simple popular 
demand for an histone personality to whom the 
heart could turn In this the nearly allied 
system of Neo-Pythagoreaiiism had an ad\an- 
tage And the attempt, to employ Apollonius 
of Tyana as such was based ujion sound judg- 
ment Then, again, tlie doctrine of God in 
Neo-Platomsm was so tianscendent, colorless, 
and vague, so much like an hypostatized zeio, 
that it could not touch the heart E^en when 
the language of 8t Augustine (^ ?; ) is strongly 
reminiscent of Plotinus, there was always the 
personal touch established by the Incarnation 
and the personality of God The ecstasy of 
Neo-Platonism might be an experience for the 
intellectual ^lite, but it had no promise for the 
multitude 

Although Neo-Platonism was always limited 
in its appeal, even in the school of ramblichus 
its enthusiastic adherents had hopes of making 
it a universal religion under the patronage of 
Julian (361-363) But though the philosophi- 
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cal rehgioii of that oini)eroi ga\e free }}lay to 
the superstitious and poL^theistie elements of 
paganism, Neo- Platonism proved a dismal 
failure as a popular religion It was naturally 
hated and despised by Christians, but it was 
iidiculed and eontemptuously rejected by the 
heathen. The dull ceremonies and joyless 
services prescribed by Julian after a C'hnstian 
model failed to satisfv their religious cravings 
and habits ol worship Its interminable phil- 
osophical haiangues in imitation of Christian 
sermons gave nothing their minds could giasp 
The very failure of Julian’s attempt to make 
Neo-Plat omsm the State religion led to a le- 
acdion and to that relative' sobrn'ty which 
characteiized the later school of Athens and 
found its expression in the writings of Proclus 
Though Nco-Platonism failed as a religion, 
as a philospohy it left a jiermanent impress 
upon the Christian world In the East, the 
Pseudo-Dionysius made it the basis of his mys- 
tical theology In the West, it- left an abiding 
impression upon the theology of St Augustine 
and his followc'rs, especially in the doctrine 
of God and the negative character of evil It 
was revived repeatedly by both heretics and 
teachers of unblemished orthodoxy in the 
Middh' Ages, being identified with Platonism 
hilements weie introduced tliiough the Aia- 
bians, Avicenna and Averio(*s At- the time 
of the Renaissanci* it was studied atresh in the 
original documents Of its tea(diers undei the 
Medici, the Greek philosopher (h'lmstus Ph'tho 
was the most important Marsihus Ficinus 
(r/?0 translated Neo-Platonic works Pico 
di Mirandola and Reuchhn also studied it 
Giordano Bruno and Jacob Bohme show its 
influenci' Ficht-e and Hegel, and especially 
Srchellmg, show many affinities with tlu' spec- 
ulatiye elements and methods of Neo-Plato- 
nism, and it has become a common possi'S- 
sion of various forms of mysticism 

J C A , Ju 

See Innate Ideas , Mysticism. 
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NEPOS, CORNELIUS —A Roman histo- 
rian of the first century n c (c 100-24), wrote, 
among other works a series of paiallel biogra- 
phies of famous Greeks and Romans in six- 
teen books (De viris illustnhus) There re- 
main only the part treating of foreign gener- 
als, and the lives of Cato and Atticus 

Tlu'se biographies are as a rule very brief 
and have' long been a favorite material to put 
into the hands of young students of Latin 
The style, however, is not pure, and the tend- 
ency to abstract analysis of character renders 
the mill adapted to children Their contents, 
too, aie often dull and uninspiring Partly 
foi these reasons, Nepos has been read less 
and less in schools in recent years, except 
for supplementary study When read he 
belongs to the second year, alongside of 
Ca'sai There is no lack of adequate school 
editions An exhaustive study has been 
made ol his style by Lupus {Der Sprachge- 
hrauch des Dornelui.s Nepos^ Berlin, 1876). 

G. L. 

NERVE — See Nervous System 

NERVE IMPULSE — See Nervous Sys- 
tem 

NERVOUS CHILDREN — See Defec- 
tives, Neurasthenia 

NERVOUS DISEASES — See Mind, Dis- 
EASES OF, Neurasthenia 

NERVOUS SYSTEM — All nervous tissue 
in the body, whether in the nerves or in the 
nerve centers, forms a single connected system 
Formerly the “ sympathetic system,” with its 
ganglia and nervi's supplying the viscera, 
blood vessels, etc , was regarded as relatively 
independent of the ceiebrospinal system, but 
present information indicates that the sympa- 
thetic IS simply an adjunct of the other 
The sense organs, though not reckoned as 
parts of the nervous system, are connected 
with the sensory or afferent nerves — the 
retina with the optic nerve, the organ of Corti 
with the auditory nerve, the taste buds with 
the nerves of taste, and the touch corpuscles 
and other sensory end-organs in the skin and 
throughout the body with numerous sensory 
nervi' fibers in the mixed neives The muscles 
and many of the glands are connected with the 
motor or efferent nerves Thus the system, 
as a working whole, contains, besides the ner- 
vous svstem, the ” receptors,” through which 
the environment acts on the organism, and the 
“ effectors,” by which the organism reacts upon 
the environment The part played by the 
nervous system is primarily that of affording 
a quick means of communication between the 
receptors and the effectors 

Spinal Cord — From the brain and spinal 
cord, nerves ramify to all corners of the body. 
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The brain, piolecied by the skull, and the 
cord, extending down the back within the spine, 
are continuous with each other through a hole in 
the base of the skull. The cord appears like a 

large nerve, one half 
to one third of an 
inchmdiaineter.with 
enlargements ’’ at 
the height of the 
shoulders and at that 
of the loins The 
upper (enlargement 
is the source of the 
neives to the arm, 
and the lower en- 
largement of those to 
the legs , and they 
are the lower or local 
centers for leflexes 
of the limbs 

The cord is white 
outside, as the nerves 
are, but a cross sec- 
tion reveals some- 
thing not found in 
the iKuves, namely, 
gray mattei The* 
cord IS nearlv divided 
into right and left 
halves by grooves 
or fissures extending 
along both its dorsal 
and its ventral sur- 
face, but tht‘re re- 
mains a connection 
or commissure 
between the two lat- 
eral halves In each 
half, the gray matter 
shows dorsal and 
ventral portions or 
horns,” tin* v(‘ntial 
being, in the eidarge- 
ments, larg(‘ and fat, 
while the dorsal horn 
is always rather 
slender The nerves 
come oil from the 
ventral roots,” of 
which there are a whole scries on either side of 
the cord. It is a remarkable fact that though 
the nerves as they run through the limbs and 
other parts of the body 
are “ mixed nerves,” 
containing both sensorv 
and motor constituents, 
these are segregated on 
entering the cord, and 
all tlie sensory nerve 
fibers enter the doisal 
root, close to the dorsal 
horn of the gray matter, while all of the motor 
fibers enter the ventral roots In fact, during 
the embryonic growth of the nervous system, 
the motor nerves glow out from the ventral 
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horn of the gray matter, while the sensory 
nerves grow, not out from the coid itsidf, but 
from tlie “ spinal ganglia,” masses of m^rve 
cells lying close outside the dorsal portion of 
the cord 

The white matter of the cord, lying outside; 
the gray, is spoken of as divided into “ col- 
umns,” dorsal, ventral, and lateral The doisal 
columns are diiect continuations of the dorsal 
roots, and consist, therefore, of sensory fillers 
which have come in from the nerves and are 
proceeding towards the brain The lateral 
and ventral columns contain many sets of 
fibers, some conduct ing uj) wards and sonu' 
down, some being short and others long 

Brain — Tlie brain consists of the brain 
stem,” a continuation of the cord, and two 
large outgrowths, the cercd^irum and cerebel- 
lum The brain stem lies along the floor of 
the skull, from back to front Its rear or 
lower portion, next to the cord, is the ‘‘me- 
dulla” or “bull)”, in front of this is the “pons” 
and next the “midbrain”, then the “inter- 
brain ” or “ thalamus,” and finally the basal 
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portion of the “ end-brain.” The great bulk 
of the end-brain consists of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, which are outgrowths from the more 
primitive basal portion of the end-brain; the 
cerebellum is an outgrowth from the })ons 
The nerves of the head issue from the brain 
stem, that to the nose from th(' end-brain, 
that to the eye from the interbrain, those to 
the muscles of the eyeball chiefly from the 
midbrain, that to the skin of the face from the 
pons, those to the ear and to the throat and 
rear of the mouth from the medulla Where 
the nerves from any part enter, theic ar(‘ the 
lower centers for that part The medulla 
receives the “ vagus ” nerve, which supplies 
the lu^art, lungs, and stomach, and the medulla 
accordingly contains the respiratory center 
and the cardiac cenb'r, as well as a vasomotor 
center which regulates th(' (tonstriction and 
dilatation of the blood vessels, and a center 
which influences th(‘ activities of the stomach. 
The medulla, it will be recognized, is an (‘X- 
treirndy vital part, without it, respiration is 
impossible, ami accordingly destruction of the 
medulla is, in one form or another, a favorite 
means of capital punishment 

The end-brain, or cerebrum, is almost sepa- 
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rated into hemispheres, these are, however, 
joined at the base, and are connected also by 
the corpus callosum,’’ a large bundle of nerve 
fibers, which practically unites the hemispheres 
into one organ In the cerebrum, as well as 
in the cerebellum, the arrangement of white 
and gray matter is different from that which 
obtains throughout the cord and brain stem, in 
that the gray matter lies on the external surface*, 
forming a bark or rind or “ cortex ” The ex- 
ternal surface* of both the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum IS much folded, with the result that the 
area of the cortex and the amount of gray 
matter arc much larger than would be tlie case 
with a smooth surface The surface f>f the 
cerebrum is spoken of as divided into the 
frontal, paiietal, occipital, and temporal lobes, 
the frontal and parietal being separated by the 
central fissure (or fissure of Rolando), and the 
frontal and temporal by the lateral fissure (or fis- 
sure of Sylvius) There are many minor fissures, 
subdividing each lobe into convolutions or gyres 
Thus, from above downward, the frontal 
lobe contains the first, second, and third frontal 
convolutions, and the temporal is similarly 
divid(‘d The precentral and postcentral con- 
volutions border the central fissure These 
subdivisions have value as landmarks, but 
do not usually indicate inner or functional 
division of the brain 

Growth of the System — The development 
of the nervous system begins, very early in 
embryonic life, with the appearance of a 
‘‘ neural groove ” extending along the back, 
and a little later arching over into a tube, the 

neural tube ” It is the outer layer of the 
embryo from which the neural tube originates, 
but this IS crowded inwards and surrounded 
by the growth of muscle and bone The neural 
tube at its forward end becomes expanded into 
a senes of five vesicles, which develop into the 
five principal parts of the brain end-brain, 
interbrain, midbrain, hind-brain (including pons 
and cerebellum), and after-brain or medulla 
In spite of the complicated form into which it 
grows, the neural tube remains always a tube, 
with a hollow extending along the spinal cord 
and brain stem and into each cerebral hemi- 
sphere The hollow of the tube is expanded 
into the ‘‘ ventricles ” of the brain Along 
with the neural tube, there arc infolded two 
little strips of the external surface of the em- 
bryo, and these give use to the sensory and 
sympathetic nerves and ganglia The motor 
nerves arise from the neural tube itself It is 
interesting to note that the retina, the sensitive 
surface of the eye, arises from the neural tube, 
and IS therefore to be regarded as part of the 
brain, it has indeed a distinctly nervous 
structure. 

Nerves. — The minute structure of the 
nervous system is more im])ortant to under- 
stand than the gross structure winch has al- 
ready been sketched Microscopic study of 
the nerves shows them to be bundles of fibers 


running parallel to each other, like wires in a 
telephone cable The white matter of the cord 
and brain is essentially the same as the nerves, 
being composed of nerve fibers. The unit is 
the fiber, whicli, on microscopic examination, 
is seen to consist of a central core, called the 
axon, surrounded by one or two sheaths. In 
most of the nerves, each axon has two sheaths, 
called medullary and primitive, the latter being 
outside In the white matter of the cord and 
brain, the primitive sheath is lacking, but the 
medullary is present, while in sympathetic 
nerve fibers the reverse is true The medul- 
lary sheath is composed of a white, fatlike 
substance, which has some of the physical 
properties of an 
insulator and may 
have a somewhat 
humlai function 
It IS this substance 
which gives white- 
ness to the white 
matter 

The gray mat- 
ter differs from 
the white in the 
absence of the 
medullary sheath, 
and m the pres- 
ence of nerve 
cells, which are 
absent from the 
white matter and 
from the nerves, 
except for the 
sympathetic and 
spinal ganglia at- 
tached to the 
nerves The fine 
branches of the 
nerve cells and 
of the fibers are 
also confined to 
the gray matter. 

The gray matter 
consists of numer- 
ous nerve cells 
embedded in a 
meshwork of mi- 
nute fibers. It pre- 
sents a most complicated problem to the micro- 
scopic anatomist who would analyze it, but, con- 
sidering the difficulties involved, extraoidinary 
progress has been made It is found that every 
nerve cell, if at all fully developed, sends out 
a long, slender branch, the axon, which, becom- 
ing invested with a medullary sheath, emerges 
from the gray matter into the white, and ap- 
pears there as a nerve fiber The axon, in 
other words, is a branch of a nerve cell, and 
there seems little reason to doubt that all the 
axons of the nerves and white matter originate 
from cells in the gray matter Besides the 
axon, the nerve cell has other branches of a 
different sort, short and branching like a tree, 
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from which fact they have received the name 
of “ dendrites These differ from the axon, 
also, in receiving no medullary sheath and in 
never extending beyond the bounds of the gray 
matter The axon, in general, branches much 
less than the dendrites, and its brandies (called 

collaterals ’') arc slender and usually at 
right angles to the main trunk But the axon, 
and each of its collaterals, finallv comes to an 
end in a tuft of fine branches, always turning into 
the gray matter to terminate in this manner, 
there are no terminations of axons within the 
white matter Apparently the numerous fine 
fibers of the gray matter are accounted for as 
dendrites and fine terminations of axons, and 
if so, we can conceive the gray matter as con- 
sisting of nerve cells embedded in a dense mat 
of their own branches and of the branches of 
other cells and axons 

Under high magiiihcation, the inner struc- 
ture of the nerve cell shows a nucleus, similar 
to that found in every living cell, and — what is 
peculiar to the nerve cell — numerous delicate 
fibrils, coursing m diffident but definite diiec- 
tions through the cell body and out into 
the axons and dendiites In the axon, these 
fibrils run strictly parallel to one another. 

It IS believed by some authoriti(‘s that the 
fibrils are the ultimate conducting agents 
The cell body and larger dendrites show an- 
other feature that is absent from the axon: 
granules of triangular or spindle-shaped out- 
line, called the chiomatic bodies The sub- 
stance which gives this mottled oi “ tigroid 
appearance to the nerve cells may be of the 
nature of fuel, at least, it has b(‘en observed 
to become diffused throughout the cell duiing 
prolonged activity, so that the fatigued nerve 
cell shows a diffused instead of a mottled color 
Certain drugs and abnormal conditions also 
produce this condition, which is called chroma- 
tolysis 

Neurones — A nerve cell, with its axon and 
dendrites and all the lamifi cations, is often 
called a neurone This term is bound up with 
the “ neurone theory,’’ according to which the 
neurones remain separate one from another, 
and are not united into continuity In em- 
bryonic development, the nervous system 
starts as a collection of unbranched cells, 
which later put forth axons and dendrites, 
and the (|uestion is whether the branclu's of 
different cells unite in the course of tluar devel- 
opment into a continuous meshwork The 
best methods yet available fail to show any 
anastomosis of the branches of different nerve 
cells, though there is sometimes close adhesion 
But some authorities oppose to the neurone 
theory a fibrillar theory,” according to which 
the minute fibrils already mentioned pass 
freely from one neurone to another, and, pos- 
sibly, form in the interstices between neurones 
a network of the utmost tenuity, which, these 
authors think, is worthy to be called the es- 
sential part of the gray matter, since it would 
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be the means of making connections between 
different nerve hbers and so between different 
parts of the body As the evidence stands to- 
day, the neurone theory has a better standing 
and wider acceptance than the fibiillar theory, 
for the passage of fibrils from one neurone to 
another, or their presence in the spaces between 
neurones, has not been demonstrated 

Function of Nervous System — The primary 
function of the nervous system is, without 
doubt, to conduct not nuil.erials, as the circula- 
tion does, but something in the nature of mes- 
sages or stimuli, capable of arousing activity 
in the organs to which the nerves run The 
message ” carried by the nerve is called, in 
the absence of any sure knowledge of its ical 
character, the “ nerve impulse ” It may be 
an electrical change that moves along the 
nerve, since such a change can be detected in 
an active nerve, and nothing else — movement, 
heat, or chemical action — has been demon- 
strated The speed of the nerve impulse can 
be measured, but m man the values obtained 
have varied all the way from 100 feet to 350 
feet per second, with the more rc^cent and im- 
proved methods favoring the higher values 
The function of the nerve fiber, and accord- 
ingly of the nerves and white matter, is cer- 
tainly to conduct and nothing moie. Axons 
appear to be insulated one from another in 
the nerves and white' matter, so that no com- 
munication from sensory to motor, no switch- 
ing or distribution of impulses, occurs except 
m the gray matter It is likely, though not 
universally believed, that all nerve filx'rs act 
much alike, being indifferent conductors W hat 
is called the “ sjiecihc energy of a nerve ” 
refers to such facts as that a jarring or any sort 
of stimulus to the optn^ nerve produces only 
sensations of light, but the specific energy 
may reside not in the optic nerve, but m the 
visual area of the cortex to which the nerve 
leads. The white matter and the nerves seem 
to be mere passive conductors Everything 
that IS active or variable with conditions or 
modifiable by experience is an affair of the gra}" 
matter An adeciuate (conception of the action 
of the gray matter can certainly not be formed 
m the present state of knowledge, but what 
seems a probable outline of its mechanism 
can be based on its structure along with the 
notion that the fundaim'utal function of all 
nervous tissue is to conduct impulses 

Where formerly the nerve cells were looked 
upon as the essential things m the action of 
the gray matter, of late the view has gamed 
force that they are nutritive m function, serving 
to keep their branches alive and in good working 
condition, and that the branches which mter- 
la(‘e m the gray matter do the actual work 
There is, in any minute portion of the gray 
matter, an intermingling of the dendrites of 
the cells located there with the terminations 
of axons which enter from other parts For 
example, the axons coming into the cord or 
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f)rain stem from a sense organ terminate within 
some mass of gray matter, in close contact 
with the dendrites of the cells of that gray 
matter, and in some cases it is perfectly clear 
that the incoming axons must transmit their 
activity (their “ messages ”) to the den- 
drites of these cells It is probable that the 
dendrites are receptive and the terminations 
of axons excitory or transmissive, so that a 
nerve impulse, entering the gray mattei by 
an axon, passes from the terminations of this 
axon to the dendrites of another cell, and tlumce 
to the axon of tliat cell and so away to some 
other part of the gray matter or to some organ 
outside. The function of the terminations 
of axons and of the dendrites seems, therefore, 
to lie that of effecting connections 

Smc(' an axon, m its termination, may make 
connections with the dendrites of several cells, 
there is a chance for that distribution of in- 
fluence which IS the essence of coordination 
Since several axons may terminate in proximity 
to the deiidrib'S of a single cell, there is oppor- 
tunity for the convergence and combination 
of impulses The importance of a convergence 
of neural paths is especially seen m facilitation 
and inhibition Two stimuli, acting on differ- 
ent sense organs, may reenforce or facilitate 
each other’s action, or, one stimulus may 
prevent or inhibit the action of another 
Thoughts and emotions, having their seat 
in the cerebrum, may either hasten or slacken 
the rate of breathing, and this means that they 
have reenforced or inhibited the reflex effect 
of sensory stimuli reaching the respiratory 
center in the medulla There must be m all 
such cases a convergence of influences from 
two or more sources upon that part of the 
gray matter which is directly connected with 
the effector organs 

Sleep, drowsiness, and unconsciousness un- 
der the influence of drugs are conditions 
lirimarily of the gray matter, and are probably 
to be conceived as a temporary impairment 
of the connections between axons and den- 
drites Learning, a process which seems to 
concern almost entirely the cerebral cortex, 
may be conceived as consisting in the improve- 
ment of connections through use, and forget- 
ting as an atrophy of connections through 
disuse Exercising dendrites or the termina- 
tions of axons may probably cause them to 
grow and improve in condition for work, as is 
known to be the case in muscular tissue 

The neurone theory, though primarily con- 
cerned with the structure of the gray matter, 
lias proved a great aid in reaching a conception 
of the function The name synapse has been 
applied to the junction, without continuity, 
of the termination of an axon with the dendrites 
of another cell The proximity of the two may 
be very great, yet it does not amount to con- 
tinuity such as holds between different por- 
lions of the same neurone There is always a 
bleach of continuity, or surface of separa- 


tion ’’ between the interlacing branches of two 
neurones. Hence, it is probable that conduc- 
tion through the gray matter is much slower 
than along a nerve fiber, and that impulses 
go m only one direction through the gray 
matter The synapse has a sort of valve action 
on nerve impulses, permitting them to pass 
only in the direction from termination of axon 
to dendrites The synapse is the susceptible 
part of a neural path or connection, where 
varying influences, such as are seen m facilita- 
tion and inhibition, take effect The synapse 
it is, acciordmg to this conception, which is im- 
proved by learning and which deteriorates by 
disuse 

Since all sensory axons lead into the gray 
matter, and all motor axons originate in gray 
matter, the simplest form of action involving 
the nervous system is the reflex, m which a 
stimulus to a sense organ, acting through a 
sensory nerve, arouses to activity the gray 
matter from which issue the motor nerves to 
the reacting muscles The reflex arc ” con- 
sists of the sensory or afferent nerve fiber, the 
synapse between tins and the dendrites of a 
motor nerve cell and the axon of this cell 
This IS the simplest possible reflex arc, but it 
is probable that most reflexes have* longer and 
more elaborate paths than this 

Localization of Functions — It is clear from 
all that precedes that the nervous system does 
not act as a mass, m the way that the liver may 
be thought of as acting, but m detail, by means 
of particular ])aths and (‘onnections. ILmce 
a large share of the yast amount of study that 
has been given to the brain and cord is con- 
cerned with the localization of function In 
the white matter attention has been directed 
to disentangling the tangle of bundh's that 
course through it, and that are called tracts 
Purely anatomical methods need to be supple- 
mented liy physiological and pathological 
methods in order to trace out a tract from its 
origin, i e the portion of gray matter contain- 
ing the cells from which its axons arise, to its 
termination, i c the portion of gray matter 
which its axons finally enter and where they 
terminate. Among sensory tracts in the cord 
may be mentioned the dorsal columns, which 
arc apparently concerned with the muscle 
sense and not with the cutaneous senses, and 
the spino-thalamic tract ” in the lateral 
column, which is apparently the path of 
cutaneous sensation Among motor paths, 
the one best worth mentioning is perhaps the 
cortico-spmal or pyramidal tract which, origi- 
nating m the giant cells of the motor area, 
passes down through the brain stem, decus- 
sates ” or crosses, for the most part, m the 
medulla, and runs down the cord m the lateral 
column, terminating all the way along in con- 
nection with the motor cells of the ventral 
horn Decussation ” is a curious fact re- 
garding the tracts that lead into or out of the 
cerebrum The decussations occur in various 
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parts of the cord and brain stern, but all have 
for their effect to bring; the right half of the 
body into connection with the left hemisphere 
and the left half of the body with th(‘ right 
hemisphere Therefore, the left hemisphere 
controls the movements of the right hand, and 
also receives sensations from it 

The first indication of a localization of func- 
tions in the cerebral cortex — since t h(‘ eailier 
effort of the phrenologists to localize th(‘ various 
faculties had proved aboitive — was Lroca’s 
announcement that the third frontal convolu- 
tion in the left hemisphere was connected with 
speech, and that its injury entailed ajihasia 
{qv). Next, the motor area” was loughlv 
located, and since then areas for vision, li(‘ar- 
ing, touch (in the broad meaning), and sim^ll 
have been determined These' sensory and 
motor areas are directly connected bv fibers 
with the lower centers, which in turn are diree-tly 
connected with the sense organs and muscles 
l^hc visual area, adjoining the calcariiK' fissure 
on the median surface of the occipital lobe, 
receives impulses from the retina, and anv 
s(‘en object that influi'iices the cortex acts hrst 
on this area, and then, by association fibers, 
on other parts of the cortex All sensory im- 
pulses first reach the cortex in certain limit(‘d 
areas and radiate thence bv the very numeious 
association hbc'rs to other parts The motoi 
area, extending along the front side of the 
(•('iitral fissiiie, is the origin of the coitico- 
spinal and similar tracts, and the principal 
gateway through which the influence of the 
cortex is exerted on the muscles The motor 
area must be aroused by association fibc'rs 
wheneyer the moyement of the hand is direct t'd 
by the eye or ear, or by some internal thought 
The yisual area in the occipital lobe, th(‘ audi- 
tory area in the first temporal convolution, 
the touch ” or “ somcsthetic ” area just 
behind the central fissure, and the olfactory 
area m the pyriform lobule, along with the 
motor area, cover only a small fraction of the 
cortex, and the remainder is by no means so 
certainly mapped out In general, it appears 
that regions immediately adjoining a sensory 
area have functions closely related to that of 
this area, but higher ” or more intellectual 
Thus the recognition of familiar objects l)v 
sight, reading, etc , depends on the occip- 
ital lobe; and the understanding of heaid 
speech and the appreciation of music deja'iids 
on a temporal region near to the auditory 
area. The region immediately behind the 
somcsthetic area seems to be conci'rned with 
the perception of form, texture, size, weight, 
etc , by touch; and the region just in front 
of the motor area may have, besides its func- 
tion of speech, control of writing and otlu'r 
similar coordinations Even with these vaguer 
localizations added to what is clearly estab- 
lished, a large share of the cortex still K'mains 
uncharted 

7'h(' size or wdght of th(' brain jirobablv 
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influences mental capacity, though the corre- 
lation IS far from close The brain develops 
earlier than any other organ exc'ept the sense 
organs, it is always forward in fcetal life, and 
at birth has fully a quarter of its adult weight, 
this increasi's to two thirds during the first 
year, and to nine tenths at four years, after 
which there is a slow increase to about the 
fifteenth year The adult weight yaries con- 
siderably in different individuals, with an 
average' not far from 1400 grains (50 oz ), 
in women it is about 10 per cent less (See 
Growth ) Studies of the cortex at different 
ages seem to show that the little fibers — den- 
drites and terminations of incoming axons — 
which constitute the working parts continiu' 
to grow till the fortieth year at least In old 
age there is a shrinking in the weight of the 
brain R S. W 
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NETHERLANDS, EDUCATION IN THE 

— The Kingdom of the Netherlands is diyided 
into eleyen jirovinces, namely, North Brabant, 
Guelders, North and South Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, Friesland, Overyssel, (jroningen. 
Drenthe, and Limburg The names recall 
the independent dukedom, bishopric, and coun- 
ties whose conti'sts mark the early history of 
the country The area of the kingdom is 
12,648 square miles, and its population in 1910 
was 5,945,429 It is a kingdom of laigi' 
towns, having no less than thirty with popula- 
tions above 20,000 The colonial possessions 
of the Netherlands, which have been a sourci' 
of wealth, comprise an area of 783,000 square 
miles and a population of ajiproximately 
38,000,000 

The religious denominations have exercisi'd 
great influence in educational matters The 
royal family and tin* upper classes, generally, 
belong to the Reformed Church, which num- 
bers above 2,588,000 adherents; other Protes- 
tant denominations comprise 746,000. The 
Roman Catholics number 2,052,781; Jews 
106,402, Jansemsts, 10,082 Complete religious 
liberty prevails, and each denomination re- 
ceives an annual subvention from the treasury 
The people of the Netherlands are neariy 
all natives by birth and ancestry, fori'igners 
foiining only 1 jier I'ent of the total 
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Historical Development — The first school in the declaration of war and the imposition of 

within the limits of what is now the Nether- taxes, established one high court of justice 

lands, so far as the records show, was estab- for Holland, Zealand, and Friesland, and made 

lished at Utrecht by Willebrord, missionary Dutch their official language. Thus the lead- 

from England to the Frisians He was oi- mg provinces entered upon the century of 

darned Bishop of Utrecht in 695 at the instance struggle against Charles V and Philip of Spam 

of Pepin, father of C'liarlemagiu', who desired with a measure of internal union This period 

to found a bishofiric in that part of Friesland was niaiked by a wonderful outburst of talent 

which had been brought under the Frankish and learning The fame of great scholais, 

rule Thus Utrecht became a center of en- Erasmus, Grotius, Barneveldt, to name only 

lightcnment m the empire of Charles the Great those who most profoundly affected human 
The monastery schools of Egmond, Nijmwegen, thought, is linked with that of William the 

Middleburg, Zealand, and Adouwert weie Silent, founder of the Dutch Republic, and of 

famous in the ninth century The breaking his son Maurice, its military genius The 

up of the Empire after the death of Charles University of Leyden (qv), the bulwark of 

the Cireat was followed by invasions of tin* Protestant doctrine in the United Provinces, 

Northmen and the consequent rise to power was founded by Wiliam the Silent in 1575 to 
of the great nobles who opposed their ravages, commemorate its heroic defense against the 
and of the towns to winch the people fled for Spanish besiegers Ten years later (1585) 

safety It was in the eleventh ceiituiy that a second university was created at Franeker, 

tlie Count of Holland by his successful resist- and in the seventeenth century three univer- 
ance to the Emperor, Otto II, gained over- sities were added, namely, Utrecht, 1638, 
lordship m Nether-Lotharingia , and from Groningen, 1644; and Herderwijk, 1648 
William I, the C'ount of Holland who bore a Franeker and Herderwijk were closed m 1811 

notable part in the fourth crusade, the chief The fall of the Dutch Republic is connected, 
towns secured charters that guaranteed civic indirectly at least, with the bitter controversy 
libertv and privileges to the burgheis Among between tlu‘ extreme Protestant sects, the 
t he latter was the right to establish schools, and Armmians and the Calvinists, which broke 
thus^ early in the thirteenth century, beside out in the University of Leyden early m the 
1 lie (Cathedral and monastery schools, appealed seventeenth century The rivalries and con- 
public ’’ 01 town schools. These were styled tests of the different provinces completed the 
School C7i Schrijfambnchi, Schoolen en Kostern disaster, and the jiohtical life of the United Prov- 
(school and writing office, school and clerks^ inccs became inextricably mingled with that of 
houses). The schoobnij^sters (schoolmasters) neighboring Powers Nevertheless, a certain 
UMTC looked upon as professional men TIk'v distinction was preserved to the Provinces by 
formed distinct guilds and fraternities and wen* the achievements of their university teachers and 
lughly respectediiy their fellow citizens Pul)hc, by the refuge they afforded to men of science 
schools were divided into grootc in bijsdioolcn and learning exiled from their native lands 
(higher and lower sciiools) I^atin W'as taught Antecedents of the Present System of Priman/ 
only in th(‘ higher schools, which had geneially Education — The early zeal for education in 
the largest number of pujnls One of llimn, the this kingdom had little effect upon the common 
school of Zw^olle, numbered 1000 pupils from people, the first movement in their inten'sts 
th(‘ Netherlands and Germanv The Hndhren was begun by John Nieuvenhuysen, a Mennon- 
of th(‘ Gommon Lib* {q c,), whose first school ite clergyman of Groningen, who founded in 
was founded by Gerhard the Great of Deventer that city, in 1784, the Society of Public Good 
(1340-1384), did much for the promotion ol (Maatschappij tot Nut van’t Algenieen), whose 
education in different Euiopean countries, object was to promote elementary instruction 
Thus the different classes of schools which — moral, social, and religious The society 
maintain their distinctions under the jire.seiit (‘stablished schools, published simple textbooks, 
system of public instiuction, namely, church ami awakened great interest in the subjeiit 
schools, town or public sidiools, and schools of popular education 

Ix'longing 1,0 private soch'Ik's, all originated At this time the provinces were comprised 
before the close of the fouit(‘enth century in the Republic of Batavia (1796-1806), and 

In the century follownng, the provinces wen* the political spirit gave impetus to the efforts 
controlled bv the Dukes of Biirgundv, but of the society. A special commissioner, the 
although their political life was stifled, the arts celebrated Van den Ende, was appointed to 
and the learning of the Renaissance flourished, devise means for promoting the general in- 
especially in Flanders and Brabant The struction of the people. The outcome of his 
btates-General of the provinces, instituted labors was the law of 1806, which forms the basis 
by Philip of Burgundy, became, in time, the of the primary school system Napoleon had 
embodiment of their national will and purpose, already extended his conquests to Holland, and 
From the last of the Burgundian rulers, the a few months after the promulgation oi the 
Duchess Mary, the cities secured the “ Great law the Emperor made his brother Louis king 
Privilege ” (1477) which affirmed their right over the province Fortunately, however, 
to hold di(‘ts, reserved to the Estates a voice Louis had no disposition to interfere with the 
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educational movement. In 1810 he abdicated, 
and Napoleon then incorporated the provinces 
into the Empire and took measures for assimi- 
lating their educational system to that of the 
Imperial University. The report of Cuvier, 
one of the two commissioners appointed for 
this service, was so favorable to the system of 
primary education iliat it was continued with 
Van den Ende as its chief After the fall of 
Napoleon and the establishment of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, comprising Holland and 
Belgium, a decree was issued (March (>, 1<S15) 
which ordered that the school law of 1806 
should be the basis for further regulations con- 
cerning public instruction This early measure 
settled for the Netherlands the jinnciple of 
public inspection of schools. It provided for 
the appointment of school inspectors who were 
to constitute in each province a ])ermaiient 
school board The largest communes were 
re(|uired to form local school boards No 
school could be established without tin* special 
jierniission of the provincial or communal 
authorities The course of primary instruc- 
tion comprised reading, writing, arithmetic, 
Dutch, P>ench or other modern laiiguag(‘, 
geography, and history Schools were to be 
entirely independent of ecclesiastical inflmmce 
The schoolbooks were to be authorized by the 
school boards Nobody was allowed to teach 
without passing the prescribed examinations 
The iiiter\ entioii of the State in education 
and the prohibition of religious teaching in 
the schools were vehemently o[)posed bv th(‘ 
Roman Catholics, who formed the rnajoritv 
in the southern provinces (the jiresent kingdom 
of Belgium) Their dissatisfaction grew from 
year to year, and finally gave rise to th(' revo- 
lution of 1830, which was followed bv the per- 
manent separation of Belgium from Holland 
Before this event the school system had r(‘- 
ceived two important extensions In 1816, 
through the influence of M Van den Ende, 
a normal school was established at Haarlem 
as an integral part of the system, and govern- 
ment recognition was extended to the normal 
school at Groningen, previously established 
by the Society of Public Good Up to this 
time the teachers of Holland had been trained 
by serving an apprenticeship, from the age 
01 fourteen to sixteen or eighteen, as assistants 
in the larger schools During the same time 
they were given instruction for an hour every 
evening This pupil-teacher system, which 
was subsequently introduced into England, 
never developed its worst features in Holland 
and in a restrained form is still employed t here 
as a means of training The pupil teachers 
form no part of the regular school staff 

The second measure of extension was the 
establishment of a higher class of primary 
schools, the hurgerscholen^ to meet the demand 
of the middle classes that the State should 
provide schools suited to their children The 
law of 1806 had placed public schools and pri- 
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vat(‘ schools on the same basis as regards in- 
spection by the state and the qualification of 
teachers. Fees were charged in the public 
schools, but free provision was authorized for 
poor children, and thus the public schools 
became in practice charity schools, and the 
middle classes, who bore the greater part of 
the school tax, were forc(‘d to patronize the 
more expensive private schools Th(‘ higher 
order of public schools, established in response 
to the natural demand of the middk' classes, 
included modern languages, French and Eng- 
lish, as well as the scimices, in their (‘urnculurn 
These burgher schools were condemned in 
Cuvier’s Report as superficial and tending to 
draw students a wav from more solid branches. 
Time has shown that they anticipated, in a 
measure, th(‘ modern type of secondary school 
which is now found in every country 

Although the northern provinces wei(‘ 
strongly Protestant, there was a Roman C'atho- 
lic minority which showed the same opposition 
as the Belgians to the jiurely secular school 
system The ultia-Protestants were in accord 
with th(‘m on Hus point and both togethei 
succeeded in n^storing a measure of cliTical 
influenci* f,o the schools A royal decre(‘ of 
January 2, 1842, ordained that the religious 
faith of candidates for the teaching service 
should be taken into account, and authorized 
the examination of textbooks by the clergy 
before they should be adopted Religious 
instruction w^as still exclud(‘d from the course 
of study, but the clergv were allowed the use 
of the sehooliooms for that jiurpose before 
or after th(‘ school hours 

The constitution of 1848, which replaced the 
earlier constitution of 1815 and is still in forci*, 
comprised the following clauses respecting 
(‘ducation Public instruction shall be an ob- 
j(‘ct of incessant care on the part of the govern- 
ment Public instiuction shall be regulated 
bv law', with diK' deference to all religious 
creeds Th(‘ l(‘gal authorities shall provide 
for sufficient public elementary instruction 
throughout tin' kingdom Instruction is free, 
and it IS to be under the supervision of the 
secular authoritu's, wdiose functions shall be 
iegulat(‘d by hiv\ A report on the state of 
higher, middl(‘ class, and elementarv instruc- 
tion shall be submitted to the States-Gencral 
(legislature) every year by the Crown (Art 194) 

The School Law (1857) — In accordance 
with the constitutional provisions, reports and 
proj(M*ts of law for the regulation of elementary 
schools were submitted, but it was not until 
1857 that a law dialling with the subject was 
successfully carried through the legislature 
The undei lying principles of the law as regards 
the scope and support of elementary schools 
and the (pialification of teachers are as follow’s 

Art 1 Elcm(‘ntarv instruction is divided into or- 
dinary and more extended in'^truction Ordinary 
instruetion includes reading;, writing, anthmetic, the 
Dutch language, history, th(‘ rudiments of natural 
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plnlosojihy, and Hinginj? The more extended iiistrue- 
tion 18 considered to include the rudiments of modern 
languages, of mathematics and agriculture, gymnastics, 
drawing, and needle work 

Art 2 Elementarv instruction may b(‘ given either 
m schools or in the dwellings of the jiarents or guardians 
Art Public schools are those established and mam- 
ttunc'd by the eominunes, the provinces, and th<‘ govern- 
ment, severally or in eornmon, all otheis aie private 
schools Subsidies may be grantc'd to private schools 
on the* part of the (ominunal, provincial, or state an- 
thoriti(‘s Schools thus assistc^d shall b<‘ open to all 
chikiren, without distmetioii of religious < reed 

Alt G Nobody is allowed to give elementary m- 
struction who does not possess the proofs of capacity 
and morality Foreigners must have a spc'cial per- 
mission from the government 

Art S Any person giving f'lementary instruction 
without being qualified shall be prosecuted 

Art 12 Fc^r the education of teachers thc'ie shall 
b»‘ at least two state training schools The education 
of elementary school teachers shall be promoted bv the 
government as much as iiossiblo 

\rt 16 In ev^'cry commune* <‘lcin< ntary instruction 
sliall !)(* given m a certain numlier of schools, sufficient 
foi the iiunibei and requirements of the population, and 
the* schools shall be open to all children without dis- 
tinction of religious creed 

Til addition to the essentials set forth in the 
artic.les above quoted, the law authoiizcnl the 
State to inteivcne if eominunes n(‘gl(‘(‘t(‘d its 
demands, determined the maximum number 
of pupils allowed for one teaclier, the minimum 
salary for head teachers and lor assistant 
teacJiers, and tin* mode of examining, and eer- 
tiheatinp; teaeliers, both men and women 
The appointment of teachers was left to the 
communal authorities, Imt they wen* legarded 
as State officials and were ejititled to ])(*nsions 
iiom tin* government under llie following 
piovision of the law . 

Art 26 The right to a pension is aeciuired iiftc‘r an 
honorable discharge at the age of sixtv-fiv< . and aftc*r 
forty years’ service A pension may also be giantc'd to 
those* who after ten yc'ars’ service have bc*come invalid 
Those* who have not received an honorable discharge 
forfeit their right to a pension. 

The expenses of elementary schools were lo 
be borne by the* communes, fees were author- 
ized in all schools, but free tuition was retjuired 
for indigent children. It was further pro- 
vided that the State should give special aid 
to poor communities for the (*slablishm(‘nt of 
primary sc*hools 

The system of school inspection provided 
])y the earlier law of ISOO was continued and 
strengthened under the law of ISbT The gen- 
eral supervision of education throughout the 
kingdom was committed to the Minist(*r of fli(5 
Interior, who is represented by firovincial and 
district inspectors in the exeieise of the super- 
visory functions The duties of inspectors, 
both State and local, were minutely pi escribed 
in the law 

When the law of 1857 was pending in the 
legislature, the question of religious instruction 
was the chief subject of discussion In the 
end the nonsectarian character of the schools 
was maintained; but it was expressly provided 
m the law that: 


'fhe HyHtnn of education shall be made conducive 
to the development of the intellectual capacities of the 
childr(*n anti to their training in all Christian and social 
virtues Tht* teachers shall not teach anything in- 
consistent with the respect due to the religious opinions 
of others Rt'ligious instruction is left to the several 
leligioiis deiiornmationR Tht* schoolrooms shall be at 
then tlisposul for that purpost* out of the regular school 
houis [Art 2S ] 

With a single exception the main provisions 
of the law of 1857 have proved satisfactory 
to all parties, and the subsequent laws of August 
17, 1878, and December 8, 1889, have simply 
improved the system by strengthening the 
inspection service and raising both the standard 
of qualification and the minimum salaries for 
teachers 

The status of private schools, as determined 
by the law of 1857, has been the subject of bitter 
controversy and has been modified iept‘atedly as 
the opposite parties. Liberal and (kmserva- 
tive, have come into power The law of 1878, 
enacted by the Liberals, ordered that eveiy 
school rec(‘i\ing a subsidy fiom the State, 
howevei small, should be considered a public 
school and should be subject to the same 
i(‘gulations The pait of the State in the 
,s( hool e\j)ens(‘s was fixed at 30 ju'r (tent foi 
all sch(H)ls classt'd as public Tlu* (kmserva- 
tive party came into powei in 1883, but it 
])ioved dlfheult for them to obtain subsidies 
for sectanan schools In 1889 this was in- 
diiectly accomplished by including the ]>U)- 
liosals'in a financial bill This measure pro- 
vid(*d that tlu* State appiopiiation, which had 
be(‘n fixed at 30 per (*erit of the total school 
expenditure by the law of 1878, should be pro- 
portioiHHl to the number of juipils, alike* in 
public and in private schools Fees aie 
lequired in all schools, but not to exceed thi* 
actual cost jx'r pupil and are to b(* remitted 
in ease of necessity Tlu* additional appro- 
jiriation for school buildings was fixed in every 
case at 25 jier cent of the total cost While 
State siibsidi(\s were thus sanctioned for pii- 
vate schools, the communes were prohibited 
from making appropriations to them The 
immediate efT(*ct of this measure was to in- 
crease the number of parochial schools and 
reduce* the attendance upon public schools 

The denominational difficulty having been 
settled by tlu* law of 1889, support was secured 
for the eomimlsory piincqile which was in- 
troduced by a law of July 7, 1900, earned by 
the Liberals Parents and guardians were re- 
quired to s(‘cuie the education of their children 
and the dutu's and powers of school attendance 
committees were accordingly extended 

Elementary Education — School adnnrn.stia- 
turn and supervision. — The State administra- 
tion of schools is in charge of the Munster 
of the Interior, at the head of the inspection 
service are three general inspectors, and 
subordinate to them are twenty-five district 
inspectors; ninety-four inspectors of arron- 
dissements, and from 200 to 300 communal 
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comimtteos All those officials are appointed 
by the sovereign anr] receive their salaries 
from the State The communal committees 
maintain close relation with the local school 
boards and local supervisors and report to the 
provincial inspectors The latter make annual 
repoits to the Minister of the In tenor, and at 
his summons meet as an advisory council to 
deliberate upon the interests of elementary 
education 

The local adrnimstiation of the schools rests 
upon the local civil authorities, communal 
burgomastei and council The law requires 
that a school board shall be formed in every 


commuiK*, but small communes may unite 
to form a board in common The school 
board maintains constant sujiervision over the 
schools and reports to the communal council 
their condition and needs 

Statistics — Piirnary instruction {lager On- 
(icrwijs) includes day schools for children of the 
oblij^atory age (seven to thirteen years) , repe- 
tition or continuation schools * and evening 
schools Elementary schools for defective chil- 
dren and infant schools are partly supported 
by public funds, but they do not come under 
the same regulations as the ordinary schools. 
The following statistics pertain to the latter only. 


Day Schools 

Numbkr 

Enrollment 

Teachers 

OP Schools 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Mon 

Women 

Total 

Public . . 

Subsidized private 

Non-subsidizod private .... 


5229 

1889 1 I 
127 1 1 

313,000 

150,347 

249,824 

190,971 

562,824 

341,318 

11,100 

4997 

5201 

4775 

16,301 

9772 

Total 


7215 ” ' 

: 1 

’4()3,347^ 

440,795 

' 904,142 

I 

10,097 

9970 

26,073"’ 


The 2016 jirivatf' schools in the above table 
were classified as — Charity and orphan schools. 
Protestant, 30, Roman Catholic, 31, Jewish, 
2 Corporate schools : Protestant, 941), Roman 
('atholic, 867, Jewish, 2 Private schools 
Piotestant, 54, Roman ('atholic, 10, other 
schools, 71 

The nuinbei of children between the ages of 
seven and thiiteen (uirolled in the schools 
January 15, 1910, was 727,854, which was 95 
per cent of the total number of children of the 
ages named Tlie small numl^er of children 
between seven and thirteen years of age not 
enrolled on the date mentioned w(Te under the 
supervision of the school authorities The 
total number of pupils having fna* instruction in 
1909 was 277,792 or 30 per cent of the total 
enrollment Boys and girls attimd the same 
school and are instructed together 

The classification of the teachers and number 
in each class were as follows — 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Men 


WOMl N 


Hoad teachers 

Teachers 

3195 

7905 

Head teachers 

Teachers 

03 

51.38 

PRIVATE 

SCHOOLS 


Men 


Women 


Head teachers 

1148 

1 Head teachers 

535 

Teachers 

3517 

Teachers 

4240 


The regulations call for one head teacher 
for every school, if the number of pupils is 


between 41 and 90 there must be a second 
teacher, if from 91 to 144 a third, and for 
every additional 55 pupils, an additional 
teacher The minimum salaiy for head teach- 
ers ranges from 750 fl (S301 50) to 950 fl 
($382), for teachers from 500 fl ($201) to 
700 fl ($281 40) The salaries depend in a 
measure upon the number of pupils 
^ All teachers wlro have reached the age of 
sixty-five years, and those who are inentally or 
physically disabled, after ten years’ service, 
are entitled to pensions The pensions are paid 
(luarterly, and amount to one sixtieth of the 
annual salary for each year of sei vice, but must 
never exceeil two thirds of the former salaiy 
The enrollment in the other schools included 
in the piimary system, 1910, was as follows — 


Evening Schools 

Male 

Pupils 

Female 

Total 

Public 

2796 

21 12 

4928 

Private 

1477 

1055 

2532 

Total 

4273 

3187 

7450 


The pupils m the elementary evening schools 
are generally also attending day schools, hiuice 
the former are an adjunct to the lattei. 


Continuation Schools 

Pupils 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Public 

Private . 

Total 

26,109 

5344 

31,513 

13,360 

1374 

14,733 

.39,529 

46,24*7 
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The regulations require that primary sclioolb 
shall be open without intermission the whole 
year, except on holidays. During class hours 
the master shall be present from the opening 
of school to closing; he must not engage in 
extraneous duties, nor absent himself except 
in oases of absolute necessity. Pujiils must 
be enrolled, as far as possible, for fixed 
terms An examination is held once a year 
at each school and qualified pupils are then 
promoted from the lower to the higher 
grades, if circumstance permit, rewards are 
given for diligence and merit. A deserving 
pupil, when leaving school after completion 
of the course of study, is presented with 
a certificate of honor A code of regulations 
must be drawn up for each school, and this, 
whether written or printed, is displayed on 
the board, hung up in the classroom, and 
from time to time is read and explained by 
the master. School savings banks are main- 
tained in nearly all schools 

Religious Instruction — The lessons in reli- 
gion are intrusted entirely to ministers and 
special teachers of theology Regular teachers 
must refrain from teaching, doing, or permitting 
anything at variance with the respect due to 
the religious ct)nvictions of other sects A 
teacher guilty of ofiense in this resjiect may 
be suspended for a term not exceeding one 
year, but in case of repetition of the offense 
he may be suspended for an indefinite peiiod 
from the duties of a public-school teacher 
The introduction of leligious mstiuction into 
common schools is no depaiture liom the 
principles of the law It has been allowed 
on account of the difficulties experienced 
by parents who cannot obtain leligious in- 
struction lor their children m other suitable 
places, but precautions are taken so that 
religious teaching shall not interfere with other 
lessons 

School Buildings — The modern school liuild- 
ings are commodious and well planned and the 
furnishings excellent The sanitary conditions 
of the buildings are strictly regulated, and in 
a few cities the schools are supplied with bath- 
ing facilities In fifty-eight communes medical 
inspection of schools is maintained 

Expenditure for Elementary Schools — The 
total expenditure (current and capital) for 
elementary schools amounted in 1909 to 
33,790,83911 ($13,583,917) Of this amount 
the State bore 62 per cent, the communes 28 
per cent; and school fees, examination fees, 
etc , the remaining 10 per cent. The fees 
are small, often as low as four cents a 
week, and ranging up to twenty cents The 
expenditure was equivalent to $14 18 per 
capita of the enrollment (957,839) in the ele- 
mentary schools, i e day, continuation, and 
evening, and to $2 32 per capita of the popula- 
tion. There were also expended 39,124 fl 
($15,728) in the support of four public, and 
three private schools for the feeble-minded, and 


20,908 fl ($8,405) foi a school for idiots Of 
the latter amount only 6000 fl were from public 
appropriations 

The provision of elementary instruction is 
completed by infant schools (Beivaarscholen) 
which are chiefly private in character In 1910 
they numbered 165 public, enrolling 30,073 
children, and 1092 private with an enrollment of 
102,970 This would raise the total number of 
children at school to nearlv 18 per cent of the 
population 

Normal Schools — The need of special 
preparation foi teachers was recognized by 
the Society for Public Good and was impressed 
upon the authorities from the time jiubln; 
elementary schools were first established. The 
school law of 1857 provided that two State 
normal schools shoulcl be maintained, and sub- 
sequent laws, supplemented by general regu- 
lations, have greatly increa.sed the provision 
for this work In addition to the normal 
schools and normal classes maintained by the 
State, both schools and classes of this order 
are established by communes and by private 
bodies These receive aid fiorn the State 
if they comply with the official requirements 
The imjioitance of the service is recognized 
by the entrance examinations and by the final 
examination which entitles to a diploma The 
standard of qualification for directors and 
teachers, and in the case of State normal schools 
appointments to these positions, must be con- 
firmed by the sovereign 

The courses of study and training m a com- 
plete normal school cover four years The 
subjects included are writing, arithmetic, com- 
position, the Dutch language, general and na- 
tional history, geography, natural science, 
singing, violin and piano, principles of the 
French, German, and English languages, mathe- 
matics, pencil drawing, gymnastics, agriculture, 
theory of teaching and pedagogy Teachers 
must require all students to attend religious 
in.struction, which is given at stated hours, and 
also their respective churches Books and 
school material are furnished free of cost 
Normal schools for young men an‘ day schools, 
those for young women are generally boarding 
schools 

Statistics — The salient particulars respect- 
ing these schools and classes as rcpoited for 
1910 are summarized in the tables on following 
page 

There were in addition to the above fifty-nine 
students (forty-five young men, fourteen young 
women) in training under the liead teachers of 
schools. Of these seven men and one woman 
passed the diploma examination 

Special courses of training are maintained 
by the State, communes, and private associa- 
tions for those intending to qualify as teachers 
of gymnastics, drawing, manual work, agricul- 
ture, etc Candidates for appointment as 
principals of schools must pass a higher exami- 
nation than that for ordinary teachers 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS 










Amount or 

Class 

No OF 
Schools 

Enrollment 

Numbkr ot Students 
- iT Fin\l Ex\M1N\TU)N 

State Appro- 
priation (Uniti d 









Currency) 



Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Number 

passed 


State 

7 

60.1 

Hi 

.586 

115 

20 

119 

$199, .50(1 

Communal 

Private 

a 

59 

225 

284 

10 

57 

59 

17,531 

Protefltani 

12 

368 

371 

7.19 

08 

30 

47 

29,000 

Roman CatholK' 

.37 

492 

1531 

2023 

100 

205 

263 

<10,379 

Others 

o 

14 

2294 

2308 

; 4 

80 

59 

18,013 

Total 

64 

14.36 

4.504 

,5940 

1 303 

4.52 

547 

$300,432 

NORMAL COTTRSES 









Amount of 

Class 

No 

Enkollmlni 

Number of Students 

AT Final Examination 

Appropriation 
(United States 









Currency) 



Men 

Women 

Total 

1 

Men 

Women 

Numbe r 
passed 


State 

8b 

1,556 

18.58 

3414 

314 

425 

403 

$208,021 

Communal . . . 

4 

113 

240 

353 

11 1 

39 

44 

9006 

Private 

12Q 

1515 

1360 

2875 

230 

219 

207 

48,102 

Total 

219 

.3184 

3458 

0042 

558 

083 

774 

$205,192 


At Leyden there is a eollege for the training 
of kindergarten teachers, the only school of 
this class which is subsidized by the State 
It receives from this source 3500 fl ($1407) 
annually and from the city 2000 fl ($800) In 
consideration of these funds, the college supplies 
teachers for the kindergarten schools of the 
city without charge In addition to twenty- 
five resident students there is an average at- 
tendance of seventy day students A notice- 
able feature of the training is the adaptation 
of the Froebeliaii methods and material to the 
conditions of child life in the kingdom 

Secondary Education — Secondary educa- 
tion {middelbaar OnderwijH) is orgamzed m 
accordance with a law of May 2, 1863, amended 
by laws of June 28, 1876, and April 25, 1879 
Included under this head are. the burgher 
schools, higher burgher schools, agricultural 
schools, and industrial, trade, and technical 
schools As in the case of primary schools, 
the secondary institutions may be of either 
public or private origin 

Supervision — The Minister of the Intenoi, 
the supreme educational authority, exercises 
his control of this department through the 
agency of three general inspectors who are 
appointed upon his recommendation by the 
sovereign, one of these has special superin- 
tendence of the State agricultural schools 
Local committees are appointed by the com- 
mercial councils with the approval of the minis- 
ter, for the immediate supervision of public 
secondary schools In the case of industrial 
or technical schools for girls, women are gener- 
ally appointed on the boards The supervision 
of the higher burgher schools is committed to 
their respective directors. 


TeachrtH — Onlv persons holding a diploma 
from a university or from a Slate examining 
board, and a testimonial of good moral stand 
mg, as re(iuired by law, are allowed to engage 
111 secondarv instruction From this rule are 
exempted (1) persons who instruct children of 
one family only, (2) those who do not make 
teaching their piofession but have obtained 
roj'al authority to teach without remuneration 
(membei.s of religious orders) Directors and 
teachers of S(‘condarv instruction must receive 
authorization from the Munster of the Interior 
before they can be appointed to a position in 
any public or private institution, or for giving 
private lessons Directors and teachers of higher 
burgher schools supported b}'' the communes 
are appointed by the local council from a list 
of eligible candidates recommended by local 
authorities Only male teachers arc employed 
in the higher burgher schools The teachers 
of secondarv schools receive pensions upon 
practically the same conditions as those of 
primary schools 

Scopeof theBurghci and Higher But gher Schools 
— The burgher schools, intended particularly 
foi the children of tradesmen, mechanics, 
and agriculturists, are divided into day and 
evening schools The course of study of the 
day schools extends through two yeais and em* 
braces the following branches Mathematics 
physics, chemistry, tlieoretic and applied me* 
chanics, natural history, elementary principles 
of technology and agriculture, geography, his* 
tory, the Dutch language, political economy, 
drawing, and gymnastics In each community 
of 10,000 inhabitants or more, one burgher 
school at least must be established by the com- 
munal authorities, but the burgher day schools 
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are giving place to highei burgher schools and 
hence the lower grade is represented chiefly 
by evening schools 

The higher burgher schools are divided into 
schools with five years’ course and schools with 
three years’ course The law requires that th(Te 
shall not be less than twelve higher State burgher 
schools in operation in the country, and in 
at least five of these the course must be of hve 
years’ duration The schools arc fully equipped 
with laboratories, and with illustrative muheiims 
and are distinguished for the methods and 
thoroughness of the instruction in science and 
modern languages The actual scope of the 
schools of this class is illustrated by the typical 
program given below 


PROGRAM OF THE STATE HIGHER BURGHER 
SCHOOLS AT UTRECHT 



Classes 

^ND Hours plh Wffk 1 

Subjects 

-- 





I II 

III IV 

V 

Totals 

The Mother Tongue 

3 S 

2 2 

2 

12 


4 1 

2 2 

2 

18 

French 

4 3 

^ 2 

2 

14 


4 a 

a i 

2 

14 

German 

A 3 

i 2 

2 

13 


4 4 

3 2 

2 

16 

English 

4 

4 2 

2 

12 


4 

4 2 

2 

14 

History 

A 3 

A 2 

2 

13 





16 

Geography 

A 2 

2 

2 1 

1 

9 

8 

Coniinuual, Prov and 





National Institu- 





tions 


1 1 


3 

Political economy 


1 


2 

Mathematics 

7 8 

6 0 

3 

30 


7 « 

0 4 

8 

28 

Mechanics 


2 

2 

4 

Physics or Technol- 





ogy 


2 2 

2 1 

4 

i 4 

8 

» 

Chemistry 


4 

• 

4 

8 

Biology or Geology 

2 2 

1 1 

1 

7 


1 1 

2 2 

2 

8 

Cosmography 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Commercial Law 




1 

Bookkeeping 


1 

1 

2 

Caligrapny 

1 

I 1 



1 

Freehand Drawing 

2 2 

2 1 

1 

8 


1 1 

1 a 

8 

16 

Geometrical Drawing 


1 1 

1 

3 

Gymnastics 

2 2 

2 


b 


2 a 

2 2 

2 

10 

Totals 

~”30 32~ 

32 32 

32 

158 


» 32 

82 86 

1 8« 

1 

167 


^ The smaller figures in the columns are from other pro- 
grams They serve to illustrate the slight differences that exist 


Candidates for admission to the higher 
burgher schools must be at least twelve years 
of age, and must pass an entrance examination 
Promotion from one class to a higher is made 
by examination, and at the termination of the 
course the students are examined by a govern- 
ment board: if successful, they receive a cer- 


tificate which has great value for those seeking 
commercial or civil appointments 

For the latest year reported (1910) there 
were 81 higher burgher schools, of which 27 
were State schools, 47 communal, and 7 
private The total number of pupils was 
10,663, of whom 2347 were girls For the 
final examination 1839 pupils were presented, 
the number who passed was 925, including 
146 girls The number of teachers was 1402, 
of these 395 had the Doctor’s degree, 21 that 
of candidaat (corresponding to the French 
hcetwi), 869 had special diplomas There 
were also 15 secondary schools for girls main- 
tained by communes or private bodies, en- 
rolling 1646 pupils This makes a total of 
3993 girls in the secondary grade of studies 
The salaries of directors of the higher burgher 
schools range from 2750 fl to 4000 fl ($904 80 
to $1608), salarK's of teachers from 1000 fl 
($402) to 3050 fl ($1225) The total expendi- 
ture for the schools of this class in 1909 was 
l,922,770fl ($772,954) Of this amount 12 6 per 
cent was covered by State appropriation; the 
balance, by communal ajipropnations and fees 
The diploma of th(‘ higher burgher school is 
required as a preliminary qualification for en- 
gineers, architects, and technologists who aspire 
to enter the State service The diploma admits 
to the polytechnic school at Delft, to the special 
course of the Indian service scliools at Delft 
and Leyden, to the military school at Haarlem, 
and to the artillery course at Delft 

Industrial and Technical Schools — The 
higher burgher schools are the only institutions 
comprised in the division of rmddlchaar Ondvr- 
wijH which are intended for general education 
of the secondary type The term, in tact, 
pertains to administrative rather than to scho- 
lastic relations and the gieat proportion of 
schools belonging to this department are in- 
dustrial or technical in character Hence they 
may be considered as forming part of the system 
of technical instruction Many of these schools 
are burgher ev^ening schools, others belong to 
special classes of technical schools As regards 
control they may be public, i e established and 
maintained by communal authorities, or pri- 
vate In any case they may receive State 
subsidies The scope and variety of the schools 
of industrial arts are indicated by the following 
particulars of those maintained in two towns 
selected from a list of sixty-foui institutions 


CoMMUNu Name ok School No of No op 

(English EyuiVALENT) Teachers Pupils 

(1) Evening drawing school 

for manual workers 27 564 

( 2 ) Industrial school of the 

society of workers 13 IOC 

Amsterdam ( 3 ) School of drawing for 

the artistic industries 13 360 

4) Seminary for mechanics 21 176 

5) Industrial school for 

young women 24 282 

Hertogen- (1) Royal School for useful 

BOSCH and hno arts 11 219 


422 
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111 all the schools of this class, drawing oc- 
cupies the chief place, mathematics and the 
mother tongue come next m importance, 
other branches respond to local needs 

Of the more highly specialized schools, the 
Trade School (Ambachtsschool) at th(' Ilagui* 
(\s Gravenhage) may be taken as a lypaail 
example It was i*stablished in 1S7^1 by an 
Afi.wciation for the '' Advanceinenl of the Build- 
ing Trades ” It rec(*ives municipal sii[>p()rt 
and IS amply equipped for the accommodation 
and instruction of 300 boys To tlie general 
subjects mentioned aboye, the Trades School 
adds special courses in wood and metal work 
and construction. The program covxas three 
full years 

The specialized schools include eleven schools 
of navigation and ten for training fishermen 
Commercial education is provided for bv cours(‘s 
in the higher burgher schools and liy special 
classes maintained b}^ private societi(‘s, chain 
bers of commerce, etc 

The schools of household mdustiy for girls 
form one of the most important gioups m this 
deiiartment They niiml)(‘r thirty, (‘stablished 
by communes or by private associations and 
all but four subsidized by tlie Stat(‘ Nineteen 
of th(‘ number are day schools, the nunainder, 
generally, have both day and (naming s(\ssions 
The duration of the course of tiaiiimg \aries 
from one to three years, tlu' lange (jf fe(\s 
IS from 25 francs to bSO francs ($5 to $130) 
a y(‘ar 

included in this same administrative d(‘- 
partment ari‘ the communal institutions for th(‘ 
deaf-mute at Rott eidam and Gioningen and oiu‘ 
for the blind at Amsterdam, all subsidized by 
the State The children committiMl to tluar 
charge recinve their living and tuition giatu- 
itously, excepting those* whose par(*nts are 
able to meet the exp(*ns(‘s “ St Michn'l’s 
Gestel IS an institution for the d(*af-mute 
maintained by the Catholic Church, but r(*- 
(jeiving state appropriations 

The department of vnddelhaar Ondenrijs 
includes also several schools of a professional 
character which do not, however, require the 
same order of preliminary training as the uni- 
versity faculties Among these schools are 
(1) The State Academy of Applied Arts at 
Rotterdam; (2) the state schools for the 
training of drawing teachers at Amsterdam 
ami the Hague, (3) stale training schools for 
midwives at Amsierdam and Rotterdam, 
(4) military and naval schools 

Agricultural Education — The system of 
agricultural education in tin* Netherlands, 
which has attracted wade attention, forms a 
subdivision of this same department imiddel- 
haar Onderwijs), although it^ transh'r to the 
department of agriculture has be(‘n under con- 
sideration In all matters n*latmg to agiicul- 
tural education the government is advised and 
assisted by the general Inspector of Secondary 
Education in charge of agricultural schools 


The sy.stem include'3 (1) state estahlishment.s , 
(2) courses of instruction, th(‘oretic and prac- 
tical, maint aim'd by the Provincial Agricul- 
tural and Hoi ticultural societies, with the 
assistance of state subsidies The state estab- 
lishments are (1) the Agricultural College at 
Wageningen, (2) the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural winter schools, (3) the Veterinary 
(killege at Utrec'ht, (4) Instructors of Agricul- 
tur*i‘ and llorticultuK* appointed by the gov- 
(‘inment m tin* various provunces, to give in- 
struction in their rr'sjK'ctive subjects 

The w^ell knowm State Agricultural College* 
at Wage* 111 iigen consists of four sections 
the* Agricultural School, the Horticultural 
School, the High School, the High School for 
Agriculture and Forestry An important fea- 
ture* of the* institution is the thorough course 
m colonial agriculture intended for students 
wdio desire* to go out as assistants or man- 
agers of sugar, e*olTe*e, tea, and other plantations 
in the* coloriK's (Java), and who require, in 
addition, an elementary knowledge of colonial 
agriculture, laws, and customs The college 
IS controlled by a hoard consisting of the dir(*c- 
tors of the four sections One member of the 
board is appointed by the Government as 
pre'Sident with the title of Iloofd-directeur (Chief 
Director) He acts as the executive ofheex ot 
the college There are* forty professors and 
te'achers and an average of 250 pupils The 
annual expenses of the college are about 1,100,- 
000 fl ($412,200) 

Higher Education — The pre'sent system 
of higher education {hooqer Onderunjs) is based 
upon the law of April 28, LSTO, amended and 
modified bv laws of May 7, J87(S, June 28, 
1881, June 15, 1883, and July 23, 1885 The 
institutions included m this department aie* 
either ejf public or private oiigin The formei 
aie established and maintained by communes 
and the State, separately and conjointly, the* 
lattei may be* subsidized from public funds 
In accordance with the* law^ of 1876, the publu 
institutions are* the gymnasia and Latin schools, 
the thien* state univxrsities, and the communal 
university e^f Amsterdam, the denominational 
“ seminaria ” and other private institutions 
answei to the universities, but only the* lattei 
can conf(*r acade*inic degrees The fundamen- 
tal law exstablished the* piinciple of liberty in 
higher education, but all persons engaged in 
this se'rvuce are subject to supervusion by the 
educational authority Foreigners must ob- 
tain authorization from the sovereign before 
thev can be employed as teachers of the higher 
branche's, m (*ither public or private institutions 

Thi (rt/mtinsia — The classification of the 
gvmnasia unde*r the head of higher educa- 
tion IS a i)(*culiarity of the Ne*thcrlands system 
which follows historic precedents The gym- 
nasia have* replace'd in the modern system the 
classical schools which were preparatory to the 
universities The lugher burgher schools, 
classed as secondary, start at the same level as 
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the gymnasia and admit pupils at the same 
age, i.e twelve years To a certain extent 
the courses of the two classes of schools arc 
parallel, as is shown by the programs But 
the graduates of the higher burgher schools 
cannot enter the university faculties without 
at least a yearns preparation in Latin and 
Greek Authorities in Holland are divided 
in their opinion as to the wisdom of maintain- 
ing this distinction of degree between the 
burgher schools and the gymnasia, but so far 
the advocates of Latin ami Greek as affording 
a higher order of intellectual discipline than 
the modern studies have prevailed 

The law requires that every community of 
over 20,000 inhabitants shall equip and main- 
tain a gymnasium, other communities may 
take the same action The supervision of 
each gymnasium devolves upon a communal 
council, styled College of C-urators The head 


of a gymnasium, the Rector, and also the Co- 
Rector must possess the doctor’s degree in class- 
ical philology, the professors must have either 
a university diploma or certificate from the 
State Examining Board. Appointments to these 
positions are made by the communal authori- 
ties* if the institution receives a state subsidy, the 
choice must be approved by the Minister of the 
Intenor The professors arc present simply for 
their class instruction, and their salaries are reg- 
ulated bv the number of hours’ instruction whicli 
they must giv'^e The government inspectors 
report annually to the Minister of the Interioi 
as to the condition of the public institutions 
of this order Private gymnasia exist, also 
under authorization from the Mimster, to 
whom t hey must send an annual report The 
public gymnasia follow an official program, 
which is given below The private institutions 
are independent in this respect. 


CURRICUIATM OF THE GYMNASIA 


Subjects 




Clahhkh 

. AND Hours pku Week 




Totalm 

i 

I 

! 

II 

111 

IV 


V 


VI 






Hum * 

All 

Real* 

1 Hum s 

All 

Real • 

Hum 

Real 

Greek 

8 ^ 

5 / 

! 

« 

7 

2 

4 


A 



32 

1 27 

JiUtin 

8 ^ 

0 

6 

6 

A 

.> 


4 

4 


42 

35 

Dutch 


2 

2 

2 


2 



1 


12 

12 

French 

4 

2 

2 

2 


1 



1 


12 

12 

German 

1 

OH 

3 j 

2 

2 


2 



1 


9 

0 

EnKlish 



3 

3 


2 



1 

1 

9 

0 

History 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 


1 

2 


18 

16 

Geography 


2 

1 






1 


7 

7 

Mathematics 

4 

A 

A 

3 


2 

A 


2 

3 

17 

23 

Thysics 





1 

2 

1 


2 

1 

4 

6 

Chemistry 







, 1 



1 


2 

Natural History 

2 

1 ^ 








2 1 

4 

8 

Total 

28 

28 

28 

1 

28 

1 

27 

28 

28 

1 

27 


26 ' 

166 

106 


‘ Eight hours per week for part of year , five hours for remainder Similarly as regards 0 and 3 in Class II 
• Extra for humanists * Extra for “real” students 


Statistics — There is a public gymnasium 
in each of the thirty principal cities of the 
kingdom and thirl y-one additional private 
gymnasia The former had in 1910 a total 
of 2250 students (1647 young men, 603 young 
women). The private gymnasia had m the same 
year 2048 students Altogether there were 
4298 students in this stage of higher education. 
The teaching force of the public institutions 
numbered 456 professors; of these 240 had the 
doctor’s degree, fifty-five the title of docent, 
the remainder had certificates from state 
examining boards. The expenditure for the 
public gymnasia in 1910 amounted to 907,- 
594.54 fl. ($364,853) to which the State con- 
tributed 262,319 fl , or 28 percent. 

The Universities — There are three state 
universities, Leyden, Utrecht, and Groningen, 
comprising each the five faculties of theology, 
law, medicine, science, letters, and philosophy. 
The internal administration of each university 


is in charge of a college of curators, the mem- 
bers of which are commissioned by the sovereign 
The university senate, which determines the 
scholastic arrangements, consists of members 
representing the several faculties, the cIiokm' 
being in each case sanctioned by the Mmist(‘r 
of the Interior The curators through theii 
secretaries make detailed reports of the affairs 
of their respective institutions to the Ministei 
of the Interior and submit each year an esti- 
mate of exjxjnditures for the coming year 
The Minister, in turn, presents the estimate' 
to Hie legislature and disburses the appro- 
pnation allowed 

Professors in the state universities receive 
their appointment from the crown and may be 
suspended or dismissed by the Minister for 
mcompetency or misdemeanors On reaching 
the age of seventy, university professors are 
pensioned. The amount of pension is deter- 
mined by the number of years of service, but 
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it may not exceed the sum of $1200 per annum 
Professors m the higher institutions belonging 
to the Catholic Church are also pensioned by 
the government 


STATISTICS OF THE UNIVERSITIES, 1910-1911 




Number 

Expbndituub 

University 

No or 
Students 

OF Pro- 
FF880R8 

— 

— 



AND 

Fl 

U H 



Teachi Its 

Equivalents 

State 





Leyden 

1195 

76 

1,119,260 

$482,102 

Utrecht 

1082 

69 

1,061,774 

426,833 

Groningen 

Communal 

5.51 

61 

817,619 

328.643 

Amsterdam 

1139 

109 

632,600 

254,266 

Total 

1 

3967 

209 

3,711,653 

$1,491,843 * 


The faculty of medicine has the largest 
registration in all the umvcrsitieb Leyden 
IS particularly distinguished for law, which 
claims the greatest number of students after 
medicine Utrecht leads in tlieology The 
Doctor’s diploma, which is confern‘d by the 
universities, cariies mention of the Faculty in 
which the student lias completed his studies 

The uniyersities all haye extensiye libraii(*s 
and are well equipped with laboratories and 
museums Clinical facilities are alYorded the 
students of m(‘(licine, in hospitals conn(‘Cted 
with the universities 

The provision for higher education is com- 
pleted by a private umviTsity at Amsterdam, 
and about twenty-six denominational institu- 
tions in various places, some of which receive 
subsidies from the State They are designated 
as seminaries, colleges, Latin schools, training 
schools Their aim is geiK'rally the training 
of young men to serve as ministers in their 
respective churches and as teachers of higher 
branches 

The Polyteclnnc School — The Polytechnic 
School at Delft affords the lughest order of 
technical training for engineers, architects, 
and architectural engineers The number of 
students in 1910 was 123r), including 705 not 
following a complete course The faculty 
numbered fifty-four professors, there were also 
SIX private docents and eight assistant pro- 
fessors The expenditure was 680,803 fl 
($273,683) Every student of the polytechnic 
school pays $80 in advance for the annual 
course, which entitles him to all the advantages 
of the school Those taking elective studies 
pay only for the subiects chosen, at the rate 
of $4 per annum for each study, with one recita- 
tion per week For four or more recitations 
per week the fee is $16 per annum for each 
study. The students who have taken the 
course of the polytechnic school at Delft, and 
wish to go to the East Indies as government 
officials, prepare themselves for such positions 
by taking a two or three years^ course in tlie 
school at lA'yden for the training of officials 


in the East Indian service Here they are 
taught the Java, Malay, and Boegine languages 
The instruction is under the general super- 
vision of a college of curators, and the head 
master and teachers are appointed by the 
sovereign The yearly program arranged by 
them must be submitted to the Minister of the 
Interior for his approval. The total expenditure 
for higher education in 1909 was 5,773,138 41 fl 
($2,320,802) derived as follows — 



Fl 

Per Cent 

State appropnation . . 

4,634.867 23 

80.2 

Province of North Holland 

10,000 00 

0,3 

Communes 

1.128.271 18 

19 6 


5,773,138 41 



Summary — The system of education in the 
Netherlands is marked throughout by the har- 
monious action of somewhat incongruous ele- 
ments combined in a rather loose organization 
The effective working of the system is due. first, 
to the inspection service, second, to the high 
standard of the teaching force, third, to the 
examination t^‘sts which meet the student at 
every important stage of his progress It is 
noticeable further that whil(‘ th(‘ highest order 
of intellectual discipline is fosten^d, provision 
IS made for training (‘V(^l^ aptitude which 
finds its exorcise iii the varied industries of 
modern lib* A T. S U FI P 
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NETHERLANDS, COLONIES OF, EDU- 
CATION IN THE — With the exception of 
the British Empire of India, the colonial 
possessions of the Dutch in Malaysia foim the 
j^reatest empire of dependent jDcople in the 
world This teriitoiy includes the major jiait 
of the two largest islands of the world. New 
Ckiinea and Borneo, the iichest and most 
populous island, Java, and the famed and 
long-coveted “ Spice Islands,’’ the Moluccas 
Four fifths of the entiie Malav race inhabit 
these islands, and nearlv three fouiths of the 
entire number, or about 80,000,000, are on tlie 
island of Java, which is the scat of the Dutch 
administration The smaller islands of th(‘ 
group are inhabited by black pc'ople Aiab 
settlements are found in iinfiortant ports like 
Batavia, Samarang, Suiabaya, und MakaSvSai, 
01 journeying as traders and proselytius 
Through their religious faith, which they hav(‘ 
communicated to the Malay race, they possess 
great influence over the entire iiopulation 
Th(‘ other important foreign clenuuit is the 
(diinesc, who are settling in nearly all the 
towns of the archipelago, although restricted 
as to dwelling and place of business to certain 
quarters They number about half a million, 
the majority of them residents of Java 

Until near the middle of the last (;entury the 
education of the natives received little atten- 
tion But m 1848 after the Dutch Stales- 
( General obtained contiol of the government 
of the colonies, an appiojination of 25,000 fl 
was made for native education In 1854, the 
Regeenngs Regie ment provided that the gov- 
ernor-general should establish schools for tlu' 
native population, but the provision was vague 
and practically inoperative for many years 
At last interest awoke, the Department of 
Education, Worship, and Industiies was created 
in 1868, and about 1872 the oiganization of 
schools for the native peo])l(' began in earnest 
In 1884 a reaction set in and progress ceasral 


But a leorgaiiization ol the education work was 
fiiiallv seen to be necessary, and in 1892 and 
1893 tliere was sanctioned and put into effect 
a scheme* of native instruction which had been 
projiosed some years earlier by the director 
of education, Mr W P Oroeneveldt Under 
this scheme two kinds of public instruction 
arc maintained, one patterned upon the Eu- 
ropean system (Europeeisch Onderwijs) ^ the 
other native education {Onderwijs vooi In- 
landers) 

European Schools — Schools for the Eu- 
ropean population have long been provided 
Under the new conditions they are more closely 
organized and arc* assured of government 
su])ervisioii and sujiport Their character- 
istic featuies aie similar to those of the schools 
111 the mothc'i country The public lower 
schools, in 1909, numbered 190 with 782 Eu- 
ropean teachers and 21,714 pujiils Of these 
0120 weie lioys, and 7*371 girls of European 
biilh, 8698 were natives, 8190 being male, 
1580 were Asiatic foreigners, largely (Jiinese, 
1101 being male There are also 40 jinvate 
European lower schools aided by the govern- 
mc*nf, with ovei 5000 jnipils, mostly girls 

The lapid increase* ol native attendance in 
the* European sc‘hools was one cause of the 
establishment of the* native schools C’oin- 
paied to the* number of iLuropean or mixed 
European jieoplc* foi whom the formei schools 
are cic*atc*d, the* system must be regarded as 
(‘xcec^dinglv liberal This population was rc‘ck- 
oned a few years ago at 80,000, and its chilclien 
wc're in public or private primary sc'hools to 
the number of ovc'r 20,000, or more than 25 per 
cc*nt of the coriesponding population 

For secondaiy educ‘ation of the European 
tvpe, thc*re are several schools, of which the 
most important is the (Jymnasiuin William III 
at Batavia This institution has a five years’ 
couise corrc*sponding to that of the highei 
burgher schools in Holland, and in addition 
a special course preparing students for the 
civil service The studies pertain to the lan- 
guages, the geography, and ethnology of the 
Indies Similar schools are founded at Sura- 
baya and Samarang The Queen Wilhelmina 
School IS the name applied to a group of schools 
at Batavia giving secondary instruction of a 
technical character 

Native Schools — The schools for Europeans 
are all open to natives, but they reach only a 
very small jnoportion of them The scheme 
that was put into operation in 1892-1898 
piovided foi a system of lower primary schools 
for natives only These schools are of two 
classes first and second The latter offer a 
four years’ course only in the common branches, 
instruction being given m the native dialect 
and Malay The first-class lower school offers 
a SIX years’ course and, besides instruction in 
the native dialect and Malay, gives three years’ 
instruction in Dutch The introduction of 
Dutcli marks Ihe return to a policy abandoned 
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twenty years ago The language has proved 
Indispensable as a basis for higher training, 
especially on administrative, technical, and 
professional lines, as well as for the intellectual 
development of the native The authorities 
are convinced that the diffusion of the Dutch 
language among the peoples of their great 
Empire will be a political faetoi of the highest 
value, hence they have dehbeiately given up 
the former policy of discouraging its use in 
native education 

These graded schools will be located chiefly 
in the moie populous places, but in 1906 a 
plan was adopted for establishing rural schools, 
dessa schools, within reach of every hamlet, 
for it IS admitted that until the rural popula- 
tion IS taught to read, wnte, and keep accounts 
the mass will lemain incapable of fuither 
advance In accordance with this plan, schools 
are being rapidly established in all the islands 
It IS estimated that Java alone will require 
30,000 dessa schools This devtdojimenl will 
call for an increased number of teachers from 
Holland and renewed efforts for the tiaining 
of native teachers 

Normal Schools — In the reaction of 1884 
the number of normal schools lor natives was 
reduced to four, situated r(*s])ectively at Ban- 
doeng and Probolinggo in Java, Fort de Kock 
in Sumatra, and at Ainlioina, a fifth school 
was added at Djokjakaita in 1897 and a sixth 
at Oenarang in tlie K'sidency of Samarang in 
1905 In tlu*se schools the government fur- 
nishes fr(‘(‘ instruction to students and provides 
them with furnished rooms and an allowance 
of 10 fl (S4 20) a month for food and clothing 
The course of study in the normal schools is 
arranged for five yrairs and cornprisc's the Dutch 
language, Malay, and one other nati\e tongue, 
arithmetic, geometiT, land measuring and sur- 
veying, including leveling and waterways, 
geography, history of Netherlands-India, natu- 
ral sciences, including elementary physics and 
meteorology, plant and animal life, wilting 
in Arabic, in Javanese, or other native char- 
acters, and in Roman letters, music, and very 
thorough work in drawing, which is pursued 
for five years In the fourth and fifth years 
instruction is given in pedagogy and school 
administration, the sixth and last year is 
devoted to general review and to practice teach- 
ing in a well-organized training school 
Schools for Native Officials — Another im- 
portant feature of the systinn is the establish- 
ment of training schools for native officials 
The idea is not new, as schools of this class 
were created as early as 1878, but the entire 
character of the training has been changed, 
and to the four older schools, three new schools 
have been added since 1909 In several of the 
schools a normal department for training native 
teachers is included, and in the higher section 
the student pursues jurisprudence, public and 
administrative law of the Imlies, political 
economy, land surveying, waterways, line and 


map drawing In 1909 a professional school 
intended to prepare native magistrates was 
opened at Batavia It forms with the medical 
school at Batavia, which was reorganized in 
1902, the nucleus of a native university 
Chinese Schools — Special mention should 
be made of the Dutch-Chinese schools in- 
tended for the children of the extensive Chinese 
jiopulation by whom the practical value of 
education is fully realized as shown by tlieir 
attendance upon the European schools Such 
schools were organized in 1908 at Batavia, 
Samarang, Surabaya, and Makassar. In 1909 
seven more were opened, at Menado (Celebes), 
Bandjermassin (Borneo), Singaraja (Bah), 
Padang (Sumatra), and at Malang, Surakarta, 
and Bandoeng, Java These schools have the 
same organization and offer the same course 
as European lower schools 

Cost of Education — The government cx- 
pendituie for public schools in 1907 amounted 
to 2,678,353 fl ($502,252) The estimated 
cost for 1910 was 3,570,200 fl ($2,158,820), 
including subsidies to private schools These 
sums do not cover the cost of construction of 
new buildings, which, except for dessa schools, 
IS borne by the^State, and will amount in the 
next few yeais to largo sums annually 

ATS 
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NEUCHATEL, UNIVERSITY OF, SWIT- 
ZERLAND — Although the present univei- 
sity was only cieated in 1909, the municipal 
and cantonal authorities have for tlie last two 
centuries stiiven to provide an institution of 
higher learning In 1659 a proposal was made 
to the town council to appoint instructors and 
professois to teach philosophy In 1712 the 
council ordered four ministers to diaw up a 
plan foi the appointment of a professoi of 
philosophy, and in 1731 Louis Bourget was 
appointed to this position In 1737 a professor 
of literature was appoint(‘d But there was as 
yet no definite institution It w is not until 
1830 that serious efforts began to b(‘ made to 
establish an academy, inspired by the general 
movement to provide higher educalion in 
Switzerland In 1838 it was proposed to 
found an academy to give courses pii'paiatory 
to the universities and professional studies 
In 1839 public lectin e courses were given, 
and in 1841 the academy was established with 
seventeen piofessors in arts, science, and law, 
and additional chans were provided m the 
next few years Only the faculties of arts and 
science granted degrees It is interesting to 
note that both Agassiz and Guyot (qqv) 
were members of the teaching staff at this linu'. 
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The academy, however, wa& closed in 1848, 
only to be reestablished on a more permanent 
footing in 1866, with the same three faculties, 
and gymnasiums or secondary school depart- 
ments. The latter were organized into a can- 
tonal gymnasium in 1872 In 1874 a faculty 
of theology was established, and 1883-1884 
the faculty of law was empowered to giant 
degrees In 1878 a eouise in French for for- 
eigners was organized and later was converted 
into the SSnunairc de Frant^niH moderne pour 
Strangers (1892) In 1886 a building was 
erected for the academy, and in 1887 the first 
laboratories w(‘re added But in spite of the 
la^nd jirogress, the academy did not yet possess 
the sariK' rank as other Swiss universities and 
still continued to give what properly belonged 
to the secondary schools In 1894 a reorgani- 
zation took place, and this deficiency was 
remedied to meet the standards geiKTally pre- 
vailing in the country In 1896 the labora- 
tories were increased in numbei, and vaiious 
collections were acquired In 1909 the acad- 
emy was raised to the rank of the university, 
with faculties of letters, science, theology, 
and law One year’s work is given for medical 
students The Seruiruure for foreign students 
has giown in popularity and attracts many 
foieigners A Diplome poui V Fnsetgnemcnt 
flu Ffauf^ais moderne a V Stronger is given after 
a courst* of two semesters in the S^minaire 
The enrollment in the summei semester of 
1911 was 226 matriculated students and 76 
auditors 
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NEURASTHENIA — According to Beard, 
the first to describe the disease, “ neurasthenia 
is a chronic functional disease of the nervous 
system the basis of which is impoverishment 
of nervous tissues in excess of repair,” and, 
according to Ziemmscn, it is a functional weak- 
ness of the nervous system varying fioin the 
slightest degree in certain localities to an entire 
loss of strength in the whole nervous system ” 
No disease is as prevalent as neurasthenia, if 
with it we group its mental counterpart which 
is discussed under the title psychasthema {qv), 
Althougli neurasthenia has been consideied a 
typical American disease, it is not confined to 
those Americans who lead fast, energi'tic lives, 
but IS found at all ages and among all civilized 
races 

Neurasthenia is a most insidious affection, 
since the symptoms resemble so much those 
which are to be found in normal children and 
adults as the result of ordinary work and 
fatigue In fact, the symptoms in neuras- 
thenia are principally those corresponding 
with fatigue and exhaustion The individual 


who suffers from neurasthenia has these symp^ 
toms, extending, however, over comparatively 
long periods, and it as because of the long- 
continued character of the symptoms that we 
consider them a disease 

The symptoms in neurasthenia are both 
subjective and objective, but it is upon the 
subjective ones that the diagnostician must 
depend for his chief information The indi- 
vidual feels worried, he has a feeling of hope- 
lessness or sometimes a simple and vague 
depression similar to that which is found in 
melancholia Associated with these we find 
obsessions or fixed ideas In connection with 
these subjective feelings we find an apparent 
lack of strength; there is less movement on the 
part of the individual and when movements 
are produced, they soon lead to weariness or 
fatigue, usually the appetite fails and there 
IS a loss in weight As an evidence of the lack 
of control of the nervous system, we find varia- 
tions in the vasomotor system The heart also 
IS affected, we find cardiac palpitations and 
quickenings, sometimes a weakening of the 
force In another field we find hyperesthesia, 
which IS evidenced by restlessness oi nci- 
vousness, the individuals are irritated by the 
sbght(‘st stimulation; parathesias are frequent 
Vfeelings of itching and of biiriung, e g animals in 
abdomen, etc ) Headache is common, some- 
times localized above the eyes, but most often at 
the occiput and extending down the spine along 
its entire length We find on the motor side, 
a slowing in movement (retardation), the in- 
dividual does not want to move, he takes a 
long time to start a particular movement, and 
when the movement is performed it is usually 
slow and of little force 

III the disease, fatigue is commonly noticed 
in the morning after sleep (morning tiredness) 
This IS replaced after some hours with the 
ordinary feelings, so that the individual in the 
morning is less capable of carrying on work 
than in the latter portion of the day. Neu- 
rasthenia IS especially common in women and 
children At times when the demands upon 
the nervous system and the body are greatest, 
it 18 most likely to occur, e g at puberty. 
Although neurasthenia may arise in an other- 
wise healthy individual, it is usually to be 
found in individuals of nervous type, and in 
those upon whom hereditary infiuences are 
acting The treatment of the disease is mainly 
that of rest. 

Since many of these conditions start as the 
result of excessive stimulation and of excessive 
work during periods of strain, it will be under- 
stood that the condition is to be found com- 
monly associated with the periods of growth 
and of great functional activity. At such 
times children should be protected as far as 
ossible from excessive fatigue, and they should 
e permitted to carry on a minimum of school 
work, lessons should be short and easy and 
long periods of rest should be taken between 
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them Such children must be kept out of 
doors as much as possible, and should be com- 
pelled to take a midday rest and go to bed 
early The time lost in this way is really a 
gain because it prevents a general breakdown 
which may require a complete cessation of all 
activity for six months or a year The per- 
mitting of such children to try for prizes in 
school IS hygienically criminal Children who 
show symptoms of fatigue beyond the normal 
from the work of the school day should be 
referred to the school physician for a care- 
ful examination Their condition should be 
reported to the parents with a recommendation 
regarding the stopping of the school work 

The neurasthenic state is commonly found 
as a prodrome to many mental diseases 
Whenever the symptoms are found they should 
be considered with suspicion, because if thev 
are not neurasthenic they are generally the 
symptoms of disease of a grave character It 
should be noted that the feeling of early wearmess 
and of fatigue with depression are commonly 
early stages in a number of disease's, such as 
HK'asles, scarlet fever, etc , and the reference 
by the teacher of such a pupil to the school 
physician will sometimes help to prevent an 
epidemic in her class or in the school 

S I F 

NEUROLOGY — See Medical Education, 
Physiology 

NEURONE — See Nervous System 

NEUROSIS — A term used to designate 
a nervous state In combination, as psycho- 
neurosis, to indicate a disease that has nervous, 
in contradiction to mental, symptoms in ad- 
dition to the mental Among the best known 
psycho-neuroses may be mentioned epilepsy, 
(g i; ), hysteria (g r ), and neurasthenia (g r ) 

S I P 

NEVADA, STATE OF — Organized as a 
territory in 1861, and admitted to the 
Union as the 36th state in 1864 It is 
located in the Western Mountain Division, 
and has a land area of 109,821 square miles. 
In size it is about the same as the combined 
areas of the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Maryland For school 
administration the state is divided into 5 super- 
visory districts, and these in turn into 15 coun- 
ties and about 325 school districts In 1910 
Nevada had a total population of 81,875, a 
school census (5-18 years) of 12,319, and a 
density of population of 0 7 per square mile 
Though exceeded in size by but five states, Ne- 
vada has the smallest population and the small- 
est number of people to the square mile of any 
state in the Union 

Educational History. — The first territorial 
legislature in 1861 enacted as the first school 


law one which contained all the provisions 
necessary for the beginning of a state system 
of schools, and laid down the fundamental 
outlines of the subsequent school system of 
the state. To a Territorial Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, to be elected in 1862, 
was given the general oversight of the educa- 
tional system of the state To assist him, an 
ex officio State Hoard of Education, composed 
of the Territorial Superintendent, Territorial 
Auditor, and Territorial Treasurer, was created 
For each county a county superintendent of 
common schools was to be elected for two-year 
terms, to have general oversight of the schools 
of his county, and the usual administrative 
duties He was to divide his county into 
school districts, for each of which three trus- 
tees were to be elected, to have general supci- 
vision of the schools of the district They were 
to jirovide for the school, elect the teacher, 
take a school census, levy taxes, and visit 
and inspect the schools A permanent state 
school fund, to be cieated from the sale of 
lands, was piovidcd for, and fines were to 
be added to it The system as thus early out- 
lined has persisted in its mam outlines until 
within the last ten yc'ars 

By the constitution of 1864, under winch 
the territory was admitted to the Union, and 
which, with minor amendments, still stands, 
rather full provision was made for the futuie 
state school system The legislature was en- 
joined to promote intellectual, literaiy, scien- 
tific, milling, mechanical, agricultural, and 
moral irn])ro\xmcnt^’ and a uniform system of 
schools, with a term of six months as a mini- 
mum, was to be established in each school 
district of the state A State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction was ordered to be elected, 
all school lands were declared to be an invio- 
lable trust, sectarian aid was forbidden, a 
state university was to be established, and a 
state tax provided for it, and power to 
establish a normal school was granted The 
first school law under the new constitution, 
enacted in 1865, carried these provisions into 
effect, and in addition created a State Board 
of Education, county superintendents for the 
counties, and county boards of examination, 
composed of the county superintendent aiul 
two persons appointed by him The revisions of 
the school laws made in 1873, 1877, and 1879, 
made only minor changes, retaining the es- 
sential outlines of the system The law of 
1873 contained the first compulsory school law 
for the state The State Teachers^ Associa- 
tion was first organized in 1880. 

The University of Nevada was created in 
1873, to be located at Elko A state normal 
school was also created in 1887, to be a depart 
rnent of the State University 

As a state, Nevada has had a slow and ir- 
regular growth, and this has influenced the 
development of the state’s educational system 
At the time of the admission of the state, the 
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school ceribus, G~1S years of age, was but 2,601 
This increased slowly up to 1880, when Ihe 
school census reached 10,592. After this a 
slow decrease in school census set in, owing to 
the decline in importance of the mining in- 
terests. After 1890 this decrease bccam(‘ a 
little more marked, the lowest figure, 8,996, 
being reached in 1898 Since 1903, through 
the opening of new mines of importance, the 
building of a number of new railway lines, and 
the development of agriculture through irri- 
gation, the state has begun to increase in popu- 
lation more rapidly than at any time in its 
previous history The number of school census 
children is now close to 12,500 

It is only since the recent increase in popu- 
lation and business that any real interest in 
educational legislation and development has 
been shown During the period of decline 
and stagnation little was done, and some back- 
ward steps were taken In 1887 the county 
superintendency and the county boards of 
examination were abolished, and the county 
district attorney was made ex officio county 
superintendent, but without salary This vir- 
tually abolished all supervision. For the 
twenty-five years between 1880 and 1905, one 
State Superintendent after anotluT recom- 
mended new legislation and asked for a new 
school code in vain Minor changes were 
made from time to time, mostly relating to 
teachers’ certificates, but no legislation of a 
fundamental or markedly progressive order 
was obtainable It is practically only since 
1907 that any marked progress has been made 
State Teachers’ Institutes were created in 
1893, and state aid was granted to them In 
1895 a county high school law was enacted, 
but it was more than ten years before more 
than one school was established under this law 
In 1903 the Virginia City School of Mines at 
Virginia City was created by the State, and 
placed under the control of the State Board of 
Education In 1905 a public school library 
law was enacted 

In 1907 and 1909 important educational legis- 
lation was enacted and m 1911 a new School 
Ck)de These are embodied in the present 
system 

Present School System — At the head of 
the system is an ex offiao State Board of Edu- 
cation, consisting of the Governor, the Presi- 
dent of the State University, and an elected 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
The State Board of Education must meet at 
least twice yearly, prescribes the course of study 
to be followed m all the schools of the state, 
appoints all Deputy State Superintendents, on 
recommendation of the State Superintendent, 
and may similarly remove the same for cause, 
prepares all (piesiions for the examination of 
teachers, and grants all teachers’ certificates; 
determines the amount of money to be a])- 
portioned to the school district, library funds; 
approves all apportionments to districts from the 


State Emergency School Fund, appoints trus- 
tees for all free county libraries established, 
and acts as a Board of Trustees for the State 
School of Mines at Virginia City. The State 
Board also acts ex officio as a State Normal 
School Training Board, for all high schools 
offering normal training, and determines the 
qualifications for admission, establishes the 
course of study, grants the diplomas of gradua- 
tion from the normal course, and makes rules 
and regulations for the management of such 
schools Together with four others, principals 
or superintendents of schools, to be appointed 
by the Governor, the State Boaid unites to 
form a State Textbook Commission, which 
adopts all textbooks for the state for four- 
year periods, and contracts with publishers for 
the same 

The State Su]ierintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion IS elected for four-year terms, and rcpcives 
a salary of S2, ()()() a year and an allowance of 
$400 for traveling expenses On his recom- 
mendation the State Board ajipoints a State 
Deputy Supenntendent for each of the five 
supervisoiy districts into which the state is 
divided They receive the same salary, a 
traveling allowance of from $800 to $1,200, 
and fiom $400 to $600 for office expenses TJie 
State Supenntendent is req Lined to visit each 
county at least once each year, to prescribe 
forms, to make minoi lules and regulations, 
to apportion the school funds to the distiicts, 
to approve all schoolhoust' iilans, to recommend 
the consolidation or enlargement of school 
districts, to make arrangements with Cali- 
foiiiia or Utah for the schooling, at state ex- 
pense, of all deaf, dumb, or blind children in 
the state He also must hold a State Teachers’ 
Institute biennially, for which $200 is appio- 
priated by the state, and a disliict institute in 
each supervisory district in alteinate yeais, 
for which $150 is appiopriated He may also 
hold county institutes if the county commis- 
sioners appiove, and will pav for the sann' 
He must mak(‘ a biennial lejiort to the Go\- 
ernor, and edit and print the school laws 

Each deputy superintendmit must be a resi- 
dent of his district, must hold a high school 
teacher’s ceitificate, must have had foity-five 
months’ experience (nine in Nevada), and must 
devote his entire time to school supervision in 
Nevada He must visit each school in Ins dis- 
trict at least twice yearly, examine all records, 
advise teachers, hold teachers’ meetings, confer 
with trustees, examine all records and ac- 
counts of the district, and may suspend 
teachers or certificates for cause He also 
acts as a deputy examiner at teachers’ examina- 
tions, as a member of the State Boaid of Edu- 
cational Examiners, and assists the State 
Board in prepaiing the state course of study 
for the schools He attends meetings of the 
State Board, to advise as to affairs in his dis- 
trict, and acts for the State Superintendent in 
educational matters as directed. 
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There are no county bchool officials, except 
county boards of education in such counties 
as have voted to establish county high schools 
Where this has been done, a county hoaid of 
three is elected to manage the high school, 
under the supervision and direction of the State 
Superintendent and the State Board of j!:du- 
cation, and their powers arc about th(‘ same as 
those of district boards of school tius1e(‘s 
For each school district a hoard of three district 
school trustees is elected, one for two years and 
one for four years, at each biennial ehadion 
To these boards are given the powei to eiuplov 
teachers and to hx their salaiies, to visit the 
schools, to enforce the course of study, and 
the adopted textbooks, to provide supplies and 
apparatus, to suspend and expel pupils, to 
(‘nforce discipline and sanitary regulations, to 
provide for the schooling of indigents, to ap- 
point a school census marshal each yeai , and 
to levy an annual district tax, up to 25 ccnits, 
for maintenance If the district has ;t0() chil- 
dren, a kindergarten may be established, if 10 
or more teachers, a superintendent may b(‘ 
employed, and if 1500 census children, a board 
of trustees, numbering 5, is to be elect (‘d 
Vacancies, if not filled by election, are filkal 
by appointment by the Deputy State Super- 
intendent for the district 

School Support — The state receivtal the 
16th and 36th sections of land for schools on 
its admission to th(‘ Union In 1882 thc'se 
lands, less a small amount sold, w(‘re exchanged 
with the government for 2,000,000 acres, to be 
located by the state on any free goveinnumt 
land The 500,000 acres of land grant t‘d to 
new states, the 5 per cent of public land sah's, 
and all fines collected under the penal laws 
were also added to the permanent state school 
fund This fund now amounts to ajrproxi- 
mately 2^ million of dollars, and th(‘ mconu', 
due to the small state school census, gi\(‘s a 
large per capita apportionment The salarnvs 
and expenses of the state office and deputies, 
the Emergency P'und, and the library fund, are 
all deducted before appor*tioninent In addi- 
tion a state school tax of 10 cents on the $100 
(raised from 6 cents in 1911) is levied and 
added to the income from permanent funds 
The distribution is made semi-armually to 
the counties on the basis of census children, 
6-18 years of age State money can be used 
only for teachers’ salaries A county tax of 
from 15 cents to 50 cents (average 25 cents) is 
also levied for contingent expenses, and a 
special district tax up to 25 cents may also be 
levied All state and county school money is 
distributed to the districts within the count v on 
the basis of 70 per cent on teachers (1 tea dun 
calculated for every 30 census childien, or frac- 
tion thereof) and 30 per cent on school census 
Also a sum of from $3 to $5 per teacher and, in 
addition, from 5 cents to 10 ciaits pei census 
child, as determined by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, 18 apportioned for school libr^ary purposes 


Teachers and Traimng - The state has 
about 500 teac'hers, few of whom are paid less 
than $70 p(‘r month, and salaries of $100 and 
$110 are common Primary, giammar, and 
high school certificates ai'e gi anted upon exam- 
ination, though the ])riinary certificate is fast 
passing out TIk' standards for these examina- 
tions aie high A State Board of Educational 
Examinei*s, comjiosed of two from the State 
Board of Education, the five deputy state 
superintendents, and thiee others a])])omted 
bv the State Supinmtendent, examine and giade 
all examination pajieis, and report to the State 
Board of Education, which then grants the 
crntificates to teach About 40 pei cent of 
the teachers ceitificated for the state }ia\e been 
(•(U'tihcated on credentials (normal school, 
college, or state life diplomas) from othei 
states The state is relatively liberal m the 
matter of inter-state recognition of diplomas 
and ciedentials from other states The state 
noimal school is a department of the ITnver- 
sity of Nevada at Beno The state has also 
i(‘cently begun the establishment of noimal 
school classes m the high schools of th(‘ state 
for th(‘ t laming of teachers for the lural schools 
This coursi' must lx* Ihirty-six weeks long, the 
eandidates foi (‘iitrance must ha\e a high school 
diploma oi a ])iimaiy teacher’s ceitificate, and 
at giaduation a thiee-years’ ceitificate, not 
leiK'wable, and good m only a one-ioom scliool, 
is gi anted 

Secondary Education — Within recent yeais 
there has been a marked gam m the numbei of 
high sehools m the state In 1890 there wrue 
7 district high schools m the stat(‘, m 1900 
theie weie 9 district high schools and 1 county 
high school, while m 1910 theie were 11 dis- 
trict and 10 count} high schools The numbei 
of secondary school students has increased 
much faster than the number of secondary 
schools, and piactically all of the schools now 
liaAT a four -years’ high school couise C’ounty 
high schools may be formed m any county by 
petition ol one fourth of the voters, and a 
majority vote at an election For thes(‘ a 
county boaid of education of thie(‘ is elected, 
who manage the school, undei the direction 
of the State Board of Education, and di'ter- 
mme th(‘ annual tax for the same vSuch 
schools are ojien to any eighth-giade graduate 
in the county 

Educational Conditions — Educational con- 
ditions m the stat(‘ ar(‘ now \('iy good The 
stat(‘ system of supervision and inspection is 
(‘fficient , theie is a higher degiee of centraliza- 
tion of authoiitv than is found m many states, 
the school laws as a whole ait‘ good, and good 
jirovisions for the education of all children are 
made Whenever five childien can be found 
near enough together to maintain a school, the 
state sees to it that one is provided The 
standaids for teachers’ certificates are higher 
and better than m most eastern states, the 
salaries paid are good, and the instruction 
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()ff(‘H‘d v(‘iv ^00(1, th(‘ spars(‘ and Marshall Colh'go, 1806 to 1876. He was 

population Th(‘r(‘ aie a number of good high the author of several religious works, 
hohools in the state School libraries exist in W. S. M. 

(iach school distncl, and fie(‘ textbooks mav 

be provided bv vote of th(‘ district A six NEW ATLANTIS. — See Bacon, Francis; 
months^ term of school is mandatorv on all Utopias, Education in. 
districts, and eight months if the funds at 

hand will provide it The educational obli- NEW BRUNSWICK, EDUCATION IN. 

gations of the slate aie well recognized in the — See (b\NADA, Education in 
large state and county taxation foi (‘ducation 

Four cities and towns have citv sujierintend- NEW BRUNSWICK, UNIVERSITY OF, 

ents Of the total population, 88 7 per cent live FREDERICTON, NB — Founded in 1800 

111 ruial distiicts K P V as the Uollege of New Brunswick. From 1806 

the institution received annual grants from the 
References — Provincial Treasury, and from 1829 grants from 

Bien ReptH Supt Pubi Insti , Ntmda, isfiu-datc the Crown A Royal charter was obtained in 

The School Law of NiVdfia, \^n\ 1828, incoi*porating the College as King’s 

College. In 1845 all religious tests, except for 
NEVADA, UNIVERSITY OF, RENO, the professor of theology, were abolished. 
NEV — The State Universit*y and the only Aftei a commission of inquiry had reported, 
institution of higher learning in the state It the University of New Brunswick was es- 
had its incej)tion m the Fcdcial land grants to tabhshed m 1859 in place of the College. 
Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges and Uni- Four-vear courses leading to the B A. and B Sc. 
versities There was no immediate demand for degrees are offered to students, men and 
such a college, and it was not until 1873 that women, who have satisfactorily passed the 
the State Legislatui*e provided foi its estab- entrance examinations The courses are di- 
lishment at Elko The ITiiiversity was o])ened vided, according to the English system, into 
in 1874 and existed for twelve yeais as a ])r(‘- ordinary and honoi courses. In the de- 
paratory school wit h but few pupils In 1886 partment of apjilied science courses are offered 
the school movtal to Reno, where after a lapse m the various branches of (‘ngineering and in 
of one year it opened with the title Universitv forestrv and lead to the degree of B Sc The 

Since then th(‘ growth has been gradual At, Umv(‘rsitv also confers all the usual higher 
])resent the University comprises the follow- degrees, including the B C L and D C L. 
mg schools and colleges college of arts and Th(‘ Universitv is affiliated with th(‘ uiiiver- 
science, college of agriculture, including th(‘ «ities of Oxford, (Tunbridge, and Dublin, 
schools of agncultuie and of domestic science, The enrollment in 1910-1911 was 241 
the college of engineering, including the Mackay 

school of mines, the school of mechanical en- NEW CALEDONIA — S(*e French Colo- 
gineering, the school of civil engineering, and nieb, Education in. 
the college of education The University 

campus coveis an area of 49 acics, on a site NEW COLLEGE — See London, Uni- 

which giv(‘s a commanding view of the city, versity of 

valley, and mountains The buildings numbei 

15, all built by the state except the Mines NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
Building, the gift of 11 Mackay The value COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
of the XTmv(*rsity grounds and buildings is SCHOOLS — See College Examination and 
$78,197 for grounds, $528,476 for buildings. Certification Boards, College Entrance 
ot which sum $72,266 is for dormitories The Requirements. 
total receipts for the biennial period 1911 and 

1912, according to the regular appropriations, NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE EN- 
exclusive of additions and buildings, will be TRANCE CERTIFICATE BOARDS — See 
$412,180, of which sum $220,000 IS from Federal College Examination and Certification 
grants and $192,130 from state appropria- Boards 
tions The enrollment of Universitv students 

in 1912 was 223. The faculty numbers 48 NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 

G. O. EDUCATION. — See Journalism, EDur\- 
tional 

NEVIN, JOHN WILLIAMSON (1803- 

1886) --College president; was graduated NEW GUINEA, EDUCATION IN — 
from Union College in 1821, and the Princeton See Netherlands, Colonies of. Education 
Theological Seminary in 1826. He was pro- in the 
fessor at the Western Theological Seminary, 

Allegheny, Pa., 1820 to 1840, at the German NEW HAMPSHIRE, STATE OF — 
Reformed Theological Seminary, Mercersburg, Originally a part of Massachusetts, but or- 
Pa., 1840 to 1853, and president of Franklin ganized as a separate territory in 1680 En- 
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tered the Federal Union in 1788 as one of the towns, and an examination of teachers, by 
thirteen original states It is located m the ministers, college professors, oi schoolmasters. 
North Atlantic division, and has a land area was instituted for the first time In 1791 the 

of 9031 square miles It is about one fifth rate of town taxation was changed to 7J to 1; 

the size of the state of New York, and about in 1795 to 35 to 1, in ](S04 to 45 to 1, in 1806 

three fourths as large as Holland For ad- to 75 to 1 , in 1808 to 70 to 1 , in 1818 to 90 to 

ministrative purposes the state is divided into 1, and in 1840 to 100 to 1. By 1855 it had 
ten counties, but these have no educational reached 200 to 1 , by 1870, 350 to 1, and now 
significance The counties are in turn divided stands at 750 to 1 This reveals how the 
into 231 towns and 2i\ originally independent burden of school support has gradually been 
school districts, and these are the educational shifted to the towns, until to-day the share 
administrative units of the state In 1910 earned by the state is very small Only 
New Hampshire had a total population of within recent years has the state begun to make 
430,572, and a density of population of 47 7 special subsidies and equalization grants to 
per squaie mile overcome some of the defects of this method 

Educational History — The famous Mas- of school maintenance 
sachusetts laws of 1642 and 1647 applied to Up to the nineteenth century the town had 
New Hampshire, and continued to be in foice been the unit in all school administration, but in 
for nearly a century Dover, Exeter, and 1805, following the l(‘ad of Massachusetts, 
Hampton early provided for schools, and, the towns were empoweied to subdivide into 
what was unusual at that time, for girls as school districts. Town unity was partially 
well as for boys In 1680, the year of separa- retained for a time by the law of 1808, which 
tion from Massachusetts, the first school law directed that each town at its annual meeting 
was passed, requiring the selectmen of the should elect a school committee of thiee or 
town to raise money, by assessment, for eiect- more to visit and inspect the schools Should 
ing and repairing houses of worship, paison- the town fail to elect, the selectmen were to 
ages, and schoolhouses, and for securing a act as a school committee In 1827 the num- 
teacher for the town The old Massachusidts ber was fixed at three to five, and a distiict 
laws were continued in force, by common committee of one, to be chosen by the towns, 
consent, and in 1719 the Massachusetts law was to be appointed to look after the schools 
of 1647 was definitelv reenacted, but with the in each district To the town school corn- 
fine increased from £5 to £20 Two years mittee was given the power to examine all 
later it was enacted that selectmen failing to teachers foi the towns, to dismiss incompetent 
enforce the law should he liable in their jier- teachers and unruly pupils, to determine the 
sonal estates textbooks to be used, to make an annual 

During the first fifty years of the mdepend- wiitten report to the town meeting, and 
ent existcnc(‘ of the territory, the Massachu- they were directed to visit and inspect the 
setts policy of granting land for education schools twice yeaily, to encouiage scholars 
was continued, and grants of a school lot in to attend The fiist statistics date from this 
each township were made quite gem*rally time. In 1829 the town control was still 
In a few towns there are local funds which aie further undermined by a law which authorized 
the product of these grants each school distiict to appoint its own district 

Education in New Hampshire, as elsewhere committee, of from one to three lesidents, and 
in New England, declined during the eighteenth to give to this district committee power to 
century. Little was done in the matter of select teachers, to provide board and fuel, and 
schools, few grammar schools were in existence, to supervise the school In 1833 t he cul- 
fines were cut down, and laws were not en- mination of the district system was reached 
forced The first state constitution of 1776 in a law which permitted the towns, on ac- 
rnade no mention of education New state count of expense, to dispense with the super- 
constitutions were adopted in 1784 and 1792, intending town school committee, and thus 
and in each of these the general section relating leave the schools under district control This 
to the encouragement of literature and learn- condition of affairs continued for fifty years, 
ing, embodied in the Massachusetts constitu- A few of the cities escaped by organizing under 
tion of 1780, was incorporated with only two special laws, Portsmouth in 1826 being the 
words changed, and this has remained to the first In 1857 two or more contiguoub dis- 
present as the sole constitutional require- tiicts were authorized to unite. In 1870 
ments with reference to education permission to return to the town system of 

In 1789 the first stat(‘ law with reference to school administration was granted to the 
education was enacted, and all former laws towns, and in 1885 the district system was 
were repealed The rate of school tax which abolished b}^ legislative act, i educing at once 
a town must raise was fixed for the first time, the number of districts and district boards 
at the ratio of $5 for every $1 received from fiom 1890 to 275, and lesulting in the im- 
the state; an English Grammar school was mediate abandonment of 495 small schools, 
ordered to be established in the smallei towns, In 1826 schoolmisti esses were first recognized 
and a Latin Grammar school in the larger in the law, and in 1858 they were required to 
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meet the same staiidaids as men for eertihca- 
tion In 1^7 children whose parents did not 
provide books might be suppl ed by the school 
committee, and in 1X33 the law directed school 
committees to provide d(‘stitute children with 
free books In 1SS3 towns and districts weie 
authorized to sui)plv free textbooks to all 
In 1829 the Literal y Fund, established in 1821 
by a tax on banks, foi the endowment oi a 
c()lleg(‘, was order(‘d distiibuted among th(‘ 
towns, on the basis of state taxes paid, for 
the siipjiort of free' public schools In 1847 
the basis of distribution was changed to school 
enrollim'nt 

In 1830 the first high school was establish(‘d 
at Portsmouth, in 1848 the third district of 
th(' town of Sornersworth was peimitt(‘d to 
(‘stabhsh one, and later in the same vear any 
district was authorized by vote to establish 
and maintain a high school, and to elect a 
high school committee of from five to seven 
In 1846 towns were permitted to contiibutc 
as much as 5 per cent of their school money 
for the aid of teachers’ institutes, which were 
then first established liy law In 1851 this was 
reduced to 3 per cent, and in 1857 to 2 per cent, 
.ind in 1861 they wer(^ abolished as ineffective 
In 1868 they w(‘r(‘ again oidered held, and state 
aid for them was granted, but in 1874 they 
were onc(‘ more abolished In 1883 ihev were 
again reestablished and have since remained. 
A State Teachers’ Association was organized 
in 1854 

The beginnings of state school supervision 
were made in 1846, when a State School Com- 
missioner, to be ap])ointed by tlu* Governor 
and (’oiincil, was authorized He was to 
s])end twenty weeks each year among the coun- 
ties, encouraging (‘ducation, was to coll(‘ct edu- 
cational statistics, and was to make an annual 
report to the General Council In 1850 the 
office was abolished, and county commissioners, 
one for each county, took his place as super- 
visory officers, and together they consti- 
tuted an ex officio State Board of Education. 
Despite efforts to reestablish the state office, 
this system of county supervision continued un- 
til 1867, when the county school commissioners 
were legislated out of office, and the office of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
was established The new Superintendent 
was to be appointed by the Governor for two- 
year terms, and the State Superintendent, 
Governoi, and (’oiincil together were to con- 
stitute an cx officio State Board of Education 
In 1874 the State Board was abolished, but 
the State Supeiinteiident has lieen continued 
to the present time 

In 1848 the first law relating to truancy was 
enacted, and all childien working in factories 
were required to have had three months’ 
schooling each year In 1870 all children 
eight to fourteen years of age were required 
to attend school for twelve weeks each year, 
gix weeks of which must be consecutive The 


law was furthei amended in 1901 to make it 
practically conform with the truancy and child 
labor laws of the other New England states 
In 1866 the State Agricultural College was 
established as a department of Dartmouth 
(’ollege, but in 1891 the connection with 
Dartmouth was severed, and the College was 
moved to Durham and given an independent 
status III 1870 a state normal school was 
(\stablished and located at Plymouth In 
1895 the State Superintendent was authorized 
to institute a system of examinations for state 
t(‘ac}iers’ certificates In 1895 the employ- 
ment of a supeiinteiident by t^\o or mon‘ 
towns was authorized, and in 1899 supervisory 
unions of two or more towns for the purposi* 
weie provided for, and state grants for the' 
partial payment of the salary of the superin- 
tendent were begun In 1899 annual state 
appropriations were begun, from the state 
treasury, to be used m equalizing the local 
tax late foi schools in those towns where the 
burden was excessive, and in making state 
grants m aid of supervision In 1901 towns 
not maiutainmg a high school were required 
to pay the tuition of then jiupils in high 
schools elsewhere, and state aid for tlu* purpose, 
to those whose tax rate exceeded a certain rate, 
was begun Tliese grants have since been 
mat(‘rially increasi^d 

Present School System — At the head of tli(' 
school ^ysteln is a Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, ap])ointed by the Governor foi a 
tw^o-ycai term To him is given general super- 
vision and oversight of the educational in- 
t(‘r(\sts oi the state He is authorized by law 
to prescribe the forms of blanks, reports, and 
registers to b(‘ used in the state, to rec(*iv(' 
and pieM‘rv(’ all school documents, to inv(‘sti- 
gate educational conditions m the state, to 
visit the schools and lecture in the towns, 
to hold at least one institute in each count v 
each year, to audit the expenses for such, and 
to draw on the state treasury to pay for the 
same out of the income of the institute fund, 
to recommend to school boards desirable books 
for instruction in temperance physiology and 
hygiene, to prepare a biennial report of 
his work and to issue biennially the school 
laws of the sl.ate He also approves higli 
schools for tuition grants and supervisory 
unions for supervisory grants, holds examina- 
tions for and grants state certificates to teachius , 
acts Cl officio as one of the Board of Trustees 
for the state normal school, and as regent 
(secretary) of the State Board of Medical 
Examiners 

lielow the state are 231 towns and twenty- 
six independently organized districts Since 
1885 each town has been constituted a single 
school district, except that the independent 
school districts in existence at that time were 
permitted to continue, unless they voluntarily 
gave up their existence And united with the 
towui Each district is required to hold an 
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annual school meeting for the election of officers, 
hearing the annual reports and voting funds 
Women may vote at these meetings The 
meeting each year elects a moderator, clerk, 
one or more auditors to examine all books 
and accounts, and one member of a school 
board of three, to serve for a three years^ term. 
Any district, by vote in annual imuding, may 
require the trustees to employ a superintendent 
of schools, and two or more towns having 
twenty to sixty teacliers may unite to form 
a supervisory union for the same purpose 
If a high school is maintained, there may also 
be a high school board of three, six, or nine, 
as determined by vole, or the high school dis- 
trict may be consolidated with the district 
or town and placed under the control of the 
school board 

Dislncts (or towns) may raise money for 
current expenses, buildings, repairs, equip- 
ment, and debts, may borrow four fifths of 
ihe monev necessary to erect a building, pay- 
able in five y(‘ars’ tiiii(‘, inav vot(‘ to main- 
tain a high school, or unite with another town 
in doing so, or contract with a high school, 
academy, or seminary to educate their high 
school pupils loi them, may determine the 
conditions of admission to tln^ schools, and 
must raise by local taxation a sum not less 
than $750 for every $1 of money received from 
the public treasury 

The district or town school boards are to 
select, employ, and for cause dismiss all 
teachers, must provide a sufficient number of 
schools, and may expend 25 p(‘r ciait of the 
money raised foi th(' conveyance of pupils, 
must include temperance physiology and hy- 
gien(‘ and the constitutions of the United States 
and of New Jlampsliire among the required 
studies in the schools, must provide free text- 
books foi jiupils, and fix prices at which parents 
wishing to firovide their own may buy them, 
aie siqiposed to hold examinations for teachers 
ill June or July of each year, issuing one-year 
local certificates to those found satisfactory, 
must visit the schools twice each term, must 
apjiomt tiuaiit officers foi one-year periods, 
and hx their compensation, and must prose- 
cute violations of truancy or child labor law's, 
and must make annual reports to the select- 
men of th(‘ town and to the State Superin- 
tendent- of Public Instruction If a supeiin- 
tendent of schools is employed, most of th(‘ 
duties devolving on district boaials are dele- 
gated to him On a petition of 5 pei c(*nt of 
the voters in any district of 5000 inhabitants 
or over, evening schools must be established 
for the education of children over fourteen 

School Support — The state received no 
land for education from the general govern- 
ment, and the Surplus Revenue distributed in 
1837 was spent for general state purposes The 
state has never established a permanent com- 
mon school fund The proceeds of some state 
lands, ordered to be sold in 18t)7, now known 


as the Institute Fund, constitutes the only 
permanent state fund, and the annual income 
from this is used to defray the expenses of 
teachers’ institutes The Literary Fund is 
the proceeds of an annual tax levied on bank, 
building and loan, and trust company d(*- 
posits of persons not resident in the state, and 
at present produces about $40,000 each year 
This is distributed to ihe towns on the basis 
of the number of children enrolled in the 
schools for at least two weeks each year, and 
is worth about sixty cents per pupil Any 
districts existing within the towns receivi* 
their proportion on the basis of valuation 
The state also makes grants annually to assist 
poor towns in paying the tuition of high 
school pupils; for assistance in paying th(‘ 
salaries of superintendents (the state paying 
one half the salary), and for giving extra aid 
to towns having less than 3500 total popula- 
tion, and whose valuation is less than $7000 
per child in average daily attendance This 
last is granted to the towns in direct propor- 
tion to the average daily attendance*, and m 
inv^erse proportion to the valuation jx'r child 
All other school expenses are paid bv the 
towns and districts, and the amount so raised 
av^erages about one half more that that re- 
quired to be raised 

Of all school revenues raised during the last 
year for which statistics are available, 7 
per cent came from state sources, 88 2 per 
cent came from local taxation, and 4 8 per 
cent came from local funds, tuition fees, gifts, 
excess of dog taxes, town treasury payments, 
and other miscellaneous sources The in- 
equalities under this h 3 xstem, due to inequal- 
ities in wealth, are large, and these inequalities 
the state has attempted to equalize in part 
l)y a wise system of state aid 

Educational Conditions — Of the total pop- 
ulation of 1910, 22 4 per cent were of foreign 
birth But few' of the native-born popula- 
tion are illiterate; but for the foreign born 
about one fifth are so classed Of the foreign 
born, 50 per cent were French C’anadians, 
16 per cent w^ere Ihiglish Canadians, and 90 
per cent were from C’anada or the British 
Isles The percentage of children five to 
eighteen years of age in the total population 
is lower than in any other state of the Union 
except Nevada There are practically no 
negroes in the state, the whites constituting 
99 8 per cent of the total population , 40 8 
per cent of the people live in rural districts, 
and 42 per cent in cities of over 8000 inhabit- 
ants The attendance and child labor laws 
are good Truant officers must be appointed 
by each town and district, and they may be 
directed to inspect factories Three state 
inspectors also assist in the enforcement of 
the truancy and labor laws No child under 
twelve can work at all in any manufacturing 
establishment, and no child under sixteen 
during the hours the schools are in session with- 
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out au age and schooling certificate, showing 
that he can read and write the English lan- 
guage. If over sixteen and unable to read 
and write, such pupils must attend evening 
schools, up to twenty-one, unless excused on 
account of health All children under sixteen 
must attend school unless employed. At- 
tendance at a private school is accepted only 
when the school is taught in the English 
language, and has been inspected and approved 
as equal in instruction to the public schools of 
the town, and when attendance is looked after 
as required by law 

There arc no statutory school studies, aside 
from temperance-physiology and hygiene, 
humane education, and the constitutions of 
the United States and of New Hampshire. 
About 60 per cent of the schools of the state 
are classed as graded schools Four cities 
maintain evening schools, and about twenty- 
five supervisory unions have been formed 
The laws for the location of schoolhouses, 
change of property from one district to another, 
power granted to the annual district meeting, 
etc.^ show the same oversensitiveness for the 
feelings of communities and for a small and 
aggrieved minoiity that characterizes much 
of the New England school legislation 

Teachers and Training — Teachers^ cer- 
tificates are of two kinds The local certifi- 
cates, granted by local school boards, sui>- 
fiosedly on an examination in the subjects 
which the teacher is to teach, but in practice 
usually without an examination, and valid 
for one year and only in the district, constitute 
one kind, and are held by most of the teachers 
of the state 

The other kind is granted on the basis of 
a written examination, given under the direc- 
tion of the State Superintendent, and to 
graduates of the normal school This form 
IS required of all district superintendents, and 
IS valid anywhere m the state The local 
district examinations are so easy or so nearly 
extinct that there is little to impel teachers 
to attempt these state tests 

For the training of new teachers, the state 
maintains the normal schools at Plymouth 
and Keene, and four cities (Concord, Man- 
chester, Nashua, and Portsmouth) maintain 
city training schools For the training of 
teachers in service the State Superintendent 
IS directed to hold at least one teachers^ insti- 
tute m each county each year, or to appoint 
the principal of the normal school to do so, 
to audit the expenses, and to draw on the state 
treasury to pay the same from the income of 
the Institute Fund. From twenty to twenty- 
five one-day teachers’ institutes are held each 
year, with about one half of the teachers in 
attendance. An institute for superintendents 
IS also held, and an eight weeks’ summer in- 
stitute at the normal school. Attendance 
at a teachers’ institute is optional, though 
teachers may close their schools and attend 


one day each term, and receive pay for attend- 
ance. The last report of the State Superin- 
tendent shows that from thirty-nine towns no 
teacher has attended an institute in two years, 
from nine towns in four years, and from six 
towns m six years. Many other towns have 
been represented by one, two, or three teachers 
only 

Secondary Education — Seventy-two public 
high schools were reported in 1910 as existing 
in the state A high school, once established, 
cannot be changed in location or discontinued 
except by order of the Superior Court for the 
town, and on petition of the school board 
To be approved, a high school must maintain 
at least one four-year course, embracing such 
subjects as are required for entrance to colleges, 
and including the constitution of the United 
States and of New Hampshire In special 
cases, the State Superintendent may approve 
partial courses for partial state aid A number 
of academies and seminaries have been ap- 
proved for the attendance of pupils at public 
expense 

Higher and Special Education — The New 

Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechan- 
ical Arts at Durham is the only higher institu- 
tion supported by the state This institution 
offers instruction m general science, agricul- 
ture, and engineering, and is the only college 
in the state open to women Dartmouth 
College (qv), at Hanover, a nonsectarian 
institution opened in 1769, and St Anselm’s 
College, at Manchester, a Roman Catholic 
institution opened in 1893, are two additional 
higher institutions, for men only The State 
Industrial (Reform) School, at Manchester, 
is the onlv special institution maintained bv 
the state ’ E P. C 
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NEW JERSEY, STATE OF. One of the 

thirteen original states. It is located in the 
North Atlantic Division, and has a land area 
of 7514 square miles. It is about one seventh 
the size of the state of New York, and about 
one half as large as Switzerland. For admin- 
istrative purposes the state is divided into 
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twenty-one counties, and these in turn into 
458 cities, independent boroughs, and school 
townships. In 1910 New Jersey had a iiopu- 
lation of 2,537,167, and a density ol popu- 
lation of 333 7 per square mile Except- 
ing Rhode Island and Massachusetts, it 
is the most densely populated state in the 
Union 

Educational History — Situated near the 
center of the different colonies, the develop- 
ment of education in New Jersey was the 
product of a number of influences The 
Dutch crossed from New Amsterdam, the 
English came from Connecticut, Scotch and 
Scotch- Irish Pi(‘sbvterians came from Creat 
Britain, the Swc'des settled along the Delaware, 
and the Quakers came over from PeniLsylvama 
The population was thus a compound of these 
\arious elements The first school was es- 
tablished by the Dutch at Bergen in 1661 or 
1662, and in 1673 it was ordered that- all the 
inluilntants be compelled to pav their share 
toward the siqiport of the precentor and school- 
niastei,” thus making it a publicly supported 
school There seems to have been mucli 
difhculty in enforcing this, however, as the 
people “ obstina1(‘ly refused to pav^ their 
(piota ” After th(‘ transfer of N(‘W Amster- 
dam to the English in 1664, the English soon 
e\tend(‘d tlu'ir contiol over northern New 
J(Tsey, and tin' English language and Eng- 
lish methods luled in the schools See 
sec-tion on eaily education in New York, 
St\te of 

As earh as 16()5 an English colonv' had 
settled at Elizabeth, and in the founding of the 
neighboring town of Woodbridge m 1669, 
100 acres of land weie set apart for education 
A school was establish(‘d here in 1689 In 
1666 the town of Newark was settled bv two 
migrations from the towns of Milford, Bian- 
ford, and (luilford, Connecticut, and ten v^eais 
later a schoolmaster was appointed by Newark 
“ to do his faithful, honest, and true endeavor 
to teach th(' children or servants of those as 
have subscribed, the reading and writing of 
English, and also arithmetick, if they desiie 
it, as much as they are capable to learn and 
h(‘ capable to teach them within the compas 
of this yeai ” Other early settlcmmits were 
made at Middletown, Freehold, Shrewsbury, 
Ihscataway, and Perth Amboy 

In 1693, and in amended form in 1695, th(‘ 
East J(‘rs('y Assembly, at Perth Amboy, 
enacted “ An Act for establishing schoolmas- 
ters in this province,’’ which autlioriZ(*d the 
inliabitants of any town, under warrant of 
a justice of the peace, to meet and choos(‘ 
three men of the town “ to make a rate foi 
the salary and maintenance of a school- 
master ” The consent of a majority was to 
make the rate a binding one on all What 
proportion of the towns established schools 
under the provisions of this law we do not 
know 


In 1682 the Assembly of West Jersey granted 
the island of Matimcunk, located in the Dela- 
ware River, being about 300 acres in extent, 
to the town of Burlington, “ from hence- 
forth and foiever hereaftei for educational 
purposes ” The early Quaker settlers of 
this western province were a well-educated 
peojile With them the schoolhouse was the 
general accompaninumt of the house of wor- 
ship Schools and meeting houses were ac- 
cordingly soon established by them in their 
towns, and the schoolmaster was generally 
appointed by the church session, instead of 
the civil aiithorit-v^, as w^as 1-h(' case in early 
Massachus{‘tts history See Massachusetts, 
State of, District System 

In 1702 the two provinces of East and West 
Jersey were united and placed under the Gov- 
ernor of the colony of New York For the 
following seventy-five years, up to the Revolu- 
tionary War, during all of which time this 
arrangement continued, there was almost no 
legislation relating to education (See New 
York, State of. Educational History ) 
Schools were still maintained in many of the 
colonics, but thev were of a voluntary and pri- 
vate rather than a public nature A subscrip- 
tion elementary school was maintained in a 
small number of the towns, a few private 
grammar schools (of which the Log College of 
Wm Teunent, at Nashamany, was a type) 
were provided, and tin* Friends, in Yearly 
Meeting, in 1746 and again in 1787, laid down 
directions concerning education In their res- 
olutions t.h(‘y declared that “ the (‘ducation of 
our youth m piety and vurtue, and giving them 
useful learning under the tuition of religious, 
jirudent persons,” was extremely desirable, 
and they therefore urged that the Society’s 
meetings “ be excited to proper exertions 
foi the institution and support of schools ” 
The main acts of educational importance in 
New Jersey during the first three fourtlis of 
the eighteenth century were the establishment 
of the College of New Jersey, now Princeton 
University, m 1746, the founding of Rutgers 
(’ollege, at New Brunswick, in 1766, the con- 
firming in 1769 of the 100 acies for schools, 
granted a centurv^ earlier to Woodridge town- 
ship by George III, and the appointment of 
a Board of Trustees for the management of 
the lands, to insure their application to the 
original purpose of the grant The War of the 
He volution put an end to English control and 
to the earlv colonial schools 

New Jersey adopted a state constitution 
in 1776, but this contained no mention of 
education The Federal Constitution was 
ratifi(*d in 1787, but no new state constitution 
was adopted at that time A new interest 
in education seems to have been awakened 
after the establishment of l-h<' new Federal 
Government, and many academies were 
founded m different parts of the state It 
was not until 1816, ho'*'^ver, that any official 
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state action was taken In this year an act abandoned, and the annual state appropna- 
was passed which made the beginnings of a tion was increased to $30,000. 
state school fund for the support of schools In 1844 a new constitution was adopted 
An annual state appropriation of $15,000 was for the state, and in this, under the head of 
made to start the fund This was to be m- legislative powers, a paragraph was inserted 
vested in United States 6 per cent bonds, and which declared the school fund to be a per- 
the interest was to be added to the principal petual fund, and the income to be appro- 
and reinvested In 1818 the chief state printed only for the support of public schools 
officers were made trustees for the growing In 1875 this was further amended by insert- 
fund, in 1824 this was changed to an annual iiig the word ‘‘free” lietween “ public ” and 
addition of one tenth of the income from state “ schools,” and adding a mandatory claus(‘ 

taxes, and, in 1829 it was further provided requiring the legislature ” to provid(‘ for lh(‘ 

that taxes from banking, insurance, and other maintenance and support of a thorough and 
corporations should be added to the fund efficient, system of free public schools for th(‘ 
In 1820 the townships (or towns, as they were instruction of all children in the state between 
frequently called) were first authorized to raise the ages of five and eighteen years ” These 
money by taxation for school purposes, though remain the only (jonstitutional jirovisions 
until 1838, excepting the one year from 1830 relating to education which th(' state has (‘ver 
to 1831, money raised for support was limited adopted 

to the educ.ation of “ such poor children as are In 1845 the beginnings of state supervision 

paupers ” In 1828 townships were further were made by the passage of a law permitting 

permitted to raise money, by vote at town- the appointment of a State Superintendent of 
ship meetings, for the erection and repair of Public Schools for the counties of Essex and 
school buildings Passaic, with liberty to the other counties 

An extensive investigation was made m to avail themselves of this state supervision 
1828, which showed that one third of the school The following year a new school law was 
children of the state were growing up without enacted which extended state supervision to 
any chance of an education The law of 1829, the entire state, provided for local super- 
the first to provide any organized plan for a vision by townships, by supplanting the town- 
school system for the state, was the result of ship school committees by a town school 

this investigation Each township was to superintendent, made the licensing of teacheis 

elect a school committee who should divide obligatory, and required the townships to 
the township into school districts, examine levy a local tax double the amount of any stab' 
and license teachers, visit the schools, at least school funds received From 1846 to 1866 
every six months, and make a leport to the the State Superintendent was elei^ted bv the 
annual school meeting and to the Governor Trustees of the School Fund, but since 1866 
of the state Three trustees for the districts, he has been elected by the State Hoard of Edu- 
a district school census, and annual district cation Only four different men hav(' served 
meetings were provided for, and a state appro- the state as State Superintendent during the 
pnation of $20,000 annually for support was forty-five years from 1866 to 1911 In 1848 
made. This latter was to be distributed to the townships were permitted to use the in- 
the counties on taxables, and to the districts terest on the Surplus Revenue for schools, 
on census The next year, however, this in 1851 the state appropriation was increased 
newly established school system was abolished, to $40,000, and a limit of $3 per census child 
largely through the influence of the friends of placed on district taxation, in 1854 teachers’ 
private and church schools By the laws of institutes were first established, and a state 
1830 and 1831 the old limitation of support appropriation of $100 for each was made, 
to the education of poor children was rees- in 1855 the first state normal school was es- 
tablished, the distribution of the state appro- tablishcd, and in 1858 the state appropriation 
pnation was so changed as to include all private was further increased to $80,000 Here nial- 
and parochial schools, as well as the township ters rested until after the Civil War. 
schools, and both district lines and the ex- In 1866 an ex officio State Board of Educa- 

amination of teachers were abolished. It was tion, consisting of the Governor and state 

not until 1838 that these reac-tionary laws officers, was created, and the State Superin- 
were finally repealed In that year a conven- tendent was changed to be its executive 
tion of the friends of public schools free from officer and secretary In the following year 
all denominational control, issued an ad- a new school law was enacted, which practi- 
dress to the people, and the result was such cally created the modern system, and has 
a popular manifestation that the legislature formed the basis for laws since that tune, 
repealed the law of 1831 and enacted a new The State Board of Education was recon- 
one, which contained many of the features structed and given enlarged powers, county 
of the law of 1829. The religious orders were superintendents were created to supersede 
still aided, the licensing of teachers was made the township superintendents; state, county, 
optional; the mention of pauper children as the and city boards of examination were provided 
only ones entitled to state aid was finally for, and a certificate from one of the three 
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required of all teacherb, the \urious district 
trustees in each township woic constituted 
a township board of trust(‘os, corporal punish- 
ment was forbidden, the state appropriation 
was increased to $100,000 annually, and the 
limitation of $3 per census child on district 
taxation was removed In 1871 the rate bill 
{qv) was hnally abaudon(‘d and tli(‘ schools 
made entirely free To accomidish tins and 
to provide a nine months’ t(‘im as n‘(juned, 
a state tax of two mills was imjiosed, m addi- 
tion to the a])])ropriation, and additional 
township taxes w'ere jX'rmit ((‘d, ^\\\vu nec(‘s- 
sary, to meet the chnnands of tin' \ii\\ In 
1874 a compulsory (‘dinaition law was enact (‘d, 
and 111 1870 all state' aid to prnate oi jiarochial 
schools was finally forbidde'ii 

In 1881 the first of a lonji; seru's of coiistiuc- 
tive legislative' acts was passed, wdieieby any 
district, raising by subseri])tion or taxation 
a sum of not less than $3()()() a yeai and not 
over $5000 for industrial training, was to 
receive an ('qual amount from the stale*, fen 
the same purpose In 1887 the same ])iovi- 
sions w'ere' extended tei districts raising fieim 
$500 to $5000 a year for manual training 
In 1888 the school districts of any towmship 
were permit t('d to consolidate and to proviele* 
a township form of organization, and in 1804 
trans})ortation wais permitted The' same year 
the district system, except for cities and bor- 
oughs, w^as abolished by law, and a foim ejf 
the towiiships-ceiunt v system was mstitute'd 
111 1894 scientific ti'nip('ran(!e w^as lecpiiied 
in all scheieils, and a fre'e* textbeieik law enacted, 
and 111 1890 the* State Hoard e)f l'alue*ation 
ordered a unifeirm e*ourse' erf stud\ and umferim 
standaids erl ])i ennot ion to be instituted bv 
count It'S In 1890 a te'jiche'is’ re'tii eune'nt law^ 
v\as jiassed In 1898 the' State' Hoarel of Kelu- 
cation establishe'el a “ Bureau of Information 
for Teachers anel Se'hool Ofheers,” which it 
has since condue'te'd 

Beginning wnth 1900, constructive legislation 
has been even more maiked than during the pie- 
vious dc'cade In that yeai the State Bemrd aj)- 
pointt'd a supervising architect, and be^gan the* 
state sujiervision of all schcjol house* plans, and 
annual giants of $000, to any district or town- 
ship which appointed a superintendent of schools 
or a supervising prmciiial, wx're begun Cbunty 
superintendents were requiied to hold a state 
teachers’ certifie-ate, and their salaries wth* 
changed from a school census to a teachei ('m- 
jiloyed ($7 per teacher, in 1902 mcrease'd to $8) 
basis, aiidmatenally increased; the iioimal scherol 
course was extended and improved, a more' lib- 
eral policy in the recognition of diplomas and 
training in place of examinations was begun, 
and kindergarten classes were first authorized 
In 1901, after ten years of investigation of the 
results of the school census, the state school 
tax was increased to two and three fourths 
mills, and the basis of apportionment changed 
from school census to a combination of teachers 


and attendance In 1903 all school districts 
were made coiporations, independent of the 
local inuriieipal governments, thus erecting 
the school syst(‘m as a state rather than as a 
local undertaking In 1904 the State Board 
of Kdiieatioii apj)oiiit('d a higli school in- 
spector, and Ix'gan tlu* inspecting and grading 
of high schools In 1905 county superiii- 
teudcnls wen* giv(‘ri a umfoim salary of $2000, 
and schooling foi all children in the stale 
until twenty vi'ars ef age was made possible 
In 190() an addiliomil source of state taxation 
foi ('dueation was jiioMdcd, which has doubled 
1h(‘ stale aj)}>ropriation foi schools, m flu* 
foi in of a railwax lax on all main-stem and 
first-class railwav piopcitv in Ihi* state With 
this increase in funds, the appropnation for 
t(*ach(*rs in high schools was doubled, and a 
grant of $25 of state aid pei pupil w^as made to 
all districts s(‘nding ))upils to schools elsewhen* 
A m'w state normal school was also (‘stabliahcd 
at Mont clan in this same year In 1909 a 
teachers’ ti'iiun* act was passed, giving in- 
dcfiniti* teiiuit' to teachers after three years 
of continuous emydoyment In 1911 an im- 
IKirtant law i (‘constructed th(* State Board 
of Education, abolished the ofhee of State 
Supc'rintendent of Public Instruction and 
created inst('ad the offi(ie of Commissionei 
of Education, wuth Assistant Commissioneis, 
as outlined b(‘Iow All city boards of educa- 
tion wei(‘ mad(‘ a])pointive by th(' mavoi, 
inst(‘ad of in part (dective, provision w^as 
inad(‘ for the instruction of sub-normal and 
detective children, city teachers’ ccrtihcati's 
wa*ie abolished, and tenure and the civil 
service act were extended to all emplovees 
of school departments 

Present School System — The New Jersey 
system, as it exists at present, is a somewhat 
closely organized state school system At th(' 
head is a State Board of Education of eight 
members, appointed by the Governor with the 
coiieurrenee of the Senate, and for eight-year 
teims (after the first appointments) The 
general duties of t his State Board are to make 
rules and regulations for the carrying out of 
the school laws, for the management of teachers’ 
institutes, and foi the examination and certi- 
fication of all teachers, to appoint all county 
supf'rmtf ndents, and to approve their ex- 
l)ens(* aceemnts, to pr(*scribe a uniform system 
of bookk(H*ping, to hold ht'armgs, to appoint 
a supervising iinneipal for union schools, 
and to eonsolidale or discontinue high schools, 
wh(*n di*(*m(*d (h'sirable, and to determine 
tuition rates and compel districts to receive* 
pupils 111 its powTr to make such rules 
and regulations as from time to time are 
found necessary, or deemed important in 
carrying out the provisions of the school 
laws, the State Board is enabled to deter- 
mine many details in the administration 
of the school system of the state which in 
nearly all other states require legislation 
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The State Board also acts as a Board of 
Trustees for the two state normal schools, 
for the New Jersey School for the Deaf, for 
the State Manual Training and Industrial 
School for Colored Youth, for the sumiiKT 
school for instruction in manual training, 
agriculture, and home economics, and the 
Farnum Preparatory School The Board ap- 
proves all books and apparatus to be bought 
h)r schools, approves the course of instruc- 
tion and giants of money to schools oflering 
c()uis(‘s 111 manual training or industrial 
woik, and a])pro\es the courses of instruc- 
tion m high schools, and insfiects and grades 
the schools 

Piobably the most important function of 
the State Board of Education is the selection 
and appointment of a (Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the state, who acts as the executive* 
officer of th(* Board He receives a salary of 
$10,000 a year, is appointed for five-year 
tc'rms, and no residence restrictions are to be 
insisted upon in making the appeuntment 
With the advice and consent of the State 
Boaid, he appoints four Assistant Commis- 
sioners at $4500 salarv, and the State lioard 
also appoints an Inspector of Buildings and an 
Ins])ector of Accounts, each at $2000, the first 
of whom approves all school plans and build- 
ings, and the other inspects the accounts of 
the (listrict^ officers Three of the Assistant 
(4nnmission(*rs act as inspectors of high schools, 
of elementary schools, and of industrial and 
agricultural education, and the touith Assist- 
ant Commissioner lH‘ars all controversies and 
decides all appeals on school law questions 
Th(‘ specifi(‘d duties of the Commissioner of 
hkiueation are to ascertain whethei the system 
of education provided is thorough and efficient; 
to prescribe a minimum course of study for 
both elementary and high schools, to pre- 
scribe rules for the promotion of pupils m the 
elementary schools, and to piescriln* uniform 
examinations for (*ighth-grade graduation and 
admission to the high scliools, wdiich shall be 
open alike to public and private school pupils, 
to prescribe the Bm(*t, or other tests, for use 
in the schools, to withhold funds from any 
school district not obeying the law, to provide 
instinct ors and lecturers for t(‘achers’ insti- 
tutes, to hold an annual convention of all 
citv' and county supermtemhmts, to make 
a monthly report to the State Board ol Edu- 
cation, and an annual report loi the Board 
The State Commissiorn*r acts cj offido as a 
Trustee of the State School P\ind, and appor- 
tions the income to the counties, as a member 
of the State Board of Examiners, and as a 
member of the Board of Trustees for the 
Teachers' Retir(*ment Fund 

For ('ach of the twenty-one counties of the 
state the State Board of Education appoints 
a (iounty superintendent of schools The ap- 
pointment is for a three-year term, the ap- 
])ointee must hold a state teacher’s certificate, 


and a uniform salary of $2000 is paid to each, 
by the state, with an added allowance for ex- 
penses and clerical assistance Each county 
superintendent has the general supervision 
of the schools of his countv, cities under city 
superintendents excepted, is to visit and exam- 
ine all schools, and to note the condition of 
the school ])roperty, is to advise and counsel 
with the boards of education within the county, 
may recommend, with r(*f(‘Tence to courses 
of instruction, methods, management, or 
buildings, a])pomts members of Boards of 
Education, when the people fail to elect, 
cariies out the instructions of the state office, 
and makes an annual repoit to tlie State School 
( Commissioner 

Each township is a school district, but any 
city, incorj)orated town, or boiough may be 
organized as a s(*parate school district For 
each, a board of education of nine members is 
elected or ap])ointed for thiee-year t(*rms, one 
thud going out of office annuallv In all 
cities the board is appointed by the mayor 
(since 1911), and in all townships, towns, or 
boroughs the members are (‘h'cted bv^ ballot 
at an annual school (‘lection The general 
pow(*rs of all such Boaids include tlu* powei 
to (‘inploy and dismiss teacheis, to make 
rules and legiilatioiis, not inconsistent with 
law or th(* ruh's and legulations of the Stab' 
Boaid, to ])urchase, h'asi*, and sell school- 
housc's, and to con(l(*mn land foi school pur- 
poses, to select and jirovide t(‘xt books and 
supi)li(‘s, to admit and (‘\})el pupils, and to 
make an annual report to the county superin- 
tendent Townshi]), towui, and borough 
boards may also appoint a supervising prin- 
cipal, or superint(‘n(lent, or unite wiUi otlu'i 
such boards to do so, and all such boaids must 
meet together, semiannually, with tin* countv 
supei int(*ndent for the consideration of school 
matteis Two oi more townships, towns, 
Ol boroughs mav^ hold an election and vote 
to consolidate their schools, the boaid of edu- 
cation for the consolidated district havung 
the same powers as the boards of tlu* districts 
voting to unite Similarly, boards of educa- 
tion in two or moie adjacent school districts 
mav unite to provide a union graded school 
Boards of education in cities must appoint 
a citv supei iiitendent, who has the right of a 
s('at and sp(*(‘ch in the* m(*etings of the board, 
but no vmt(‘ (htv boards of education aie 
also to ap])omt a business manager to have* 
g('n(‘ral charge of all matters relating to school 
buildings, and a secretary, who acts as a secre- 
tary and general accountant for the school 
system Each head of a department appoints 
all of his subordinates The board may also 
appoint, on nomination of the superintendent, 
such assistant superintendents as it may desire, 
and fixes the salaries and tenure of all em- 
ployees Th(* board must, print an annual 
report and make an annual report to the State 
(’ommissioiKT A board of school estimate, 
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consisting of two members of the city hoard of 
education, two members of the city council, 
and the mayor of the city, determines the rate 
of city school taxes, which the council must 
levy, regardless of any charter restrictions 
School Support — The school fund, begun 
m 1816, now amounts to about 4| millions of 
dollars, and produces an income hxed by law 
at $200,000 Any deficit is made up from the 
state tieasury The surplus jevemu' of 
IS87 was distributed to the counties and in 
part used up, but the interest on the total 
received is a charge for which each county 
must provide The income fiom this source 
is about $28,000 a year, and is used foi schools 
The chief support of the schools comes from a 
state tax of 2f mills on all ])roperty, and from 
state lailroad and canal taxes This property 
tax IS materially real need eaedi year by an 
appropriation, made by the legislature from 
the state treasury Approximately 5 million 
dollars came from this source iii 1910, and 
2^ millions of this came from state lailway 
taxes Excepting 10 per cent of the 2^ mills 
state tax, which is set aside as a reserve fund, 
all state money l^ distributed to the counties 
on the basis of then taxable wealth The 
10 pel cent is also distributed to the counties 
1)V tlie State Boa id, in such a manner as in 
their judgment Ixvst equalizes the inequalities 
of the distribution of the othei 90 pei cent 
Within (*a-(‘h county the county supeiin- 
tendent apportions the school money to the 
ditterent townships, towns, boroughs, and 
(*iti(‘s on th(‘ following bases* — 

For (‘arh supprintciidoiit or aupervisinj? principjil $000 


For (“uh ji'^sistaat siipprintpndcnt or supervising 

prineipal 4(M) 

For each teaeh(*r in a foiir-y< ars’ HikH Hchool 400 

For each teat her in a three-yeais’ hiKh school 400 

For ea( h t(^a( her in all othiT kinds of .schoots 200 

For each temporarv teachei, for 4 months or inor(‘ 80 

For each evi'ninp; school teach<‘r 80 

For each iiupil attending hiRh scliool in another 

district 25 

For (*a< h pupil attending elementary school in 

another (hstnet ... 5 

For each teacher disiien.sed with bv transportation 200 
For transportation to otlu'r district, if school not 
close, 75 jier cent cost 


All that remains after s(‘tting aside the above 
sums IS apportioiK'd etjuallv on the basis of 
attendant e, and at the rat(‘ of so much per 
j)upil per day These apportionments provide 
lor a very good etjualization of burdens and 
advantages within the differtuit counties Any 
township, town, oi borough may vote addi- 
tional sums foi maint(*nance, and city boards 
of school estimate may levy additional sums, 
as needed All state money can be used only 
tor salaries, fuel, transportation, and the pay- 
ment of tuition 

In addition to the above, the state makes 
a number of annual grants, each one of which 
must be preceded by the district concerned 
raising an equal sum These annual grants 
are ns follows — 


For school district libraries, $20 the first \ear, $1« 
yearly theieafter 

For teachers’ libraries, $100 the first yeai, $50 yearly 
thereafter 

For manual or mdustnal training, from $250 to $5000. 
For evemng schools for foreigners, over 14 years old. up 
to $5000 

Educational Conditions — Th(‘ conditions 
surrounding education in New Jersey may be 
said to be good The state is densely popu- 
lated Only about one fourth of the popula- 
tion live outside of cities and towns of 2500 
inhabitants and ovei, while one half of th(‘ 
total population live in cities of ovei 25,000 
inhabitants Thiei' and one half ])ei cimt of 
the total population is negio, and 25 9 per cent 
IS foreign boin; 75 2 pei cent live under uiban 
conditions The state is largely a manufac- 
turing one, with many residential towns and 
extensive country estates 

The school system is one of the better cen- 
tralized state systems, and th(‘ eounty is an 
important unit The school laws make good 
provision for (‘ducation A nine-months’ 
school term is requiied of all distncts Suit- 
able accommodations and pioper sanitaiy 
appliances must be provided by each district' 
All schoolhouse plans must be approved by 
the State Board of Education, and may be 
obtained from the state fiee Definite stand- 
ards and requirements as to school build- 
ings are insisted upon Any boaid may 
(‘stablish kindeigaitcns, evening scdiools for 
pupils ovei 12 years of age, or for foreign born 
over 14 years, and any city of over 10,000 
inhabitants may establish schools for woi king- 
men Every board may employ a medical 
inspector Vaccination is insisted upon, un- 
less excused for c(‘rtain statutory reasons, and 
the cost of this is to be paid by the school 
aiithonties, if the parents are unable to pay. 
Textbooks and supplies must be jirovidcd free 
in all schools All children in the state must 
be provided with free education, between the 
ages of 5 and 20, and no exclusion from any 
school may be made on the basis of race, 
religion, oi color Free high school education 
must be jirovided for all children applying for 
it, within or without the district The kinder- 
garten has made great headway since its 
adoption as a part of the state school system, 
and 30 pei cent of the childien now have been 
kindergarten trained C'orporal punishment 
is forbidden in all schools, public and private 
All state prisons must pi ovide schools offering an 
elementary school course, to be approved by 
the State Board of Education All children, 
7 to 17 years of age, must attend school regu- 
larly Pupils over 15, properly employed, 
and who have completed the grammar school 
course, may be excused, but if under 17 and 
unemployed, they must attend a high school 
Truant officers and parental schools are pro- 
vided for, and any county may establish a 
school for the detention of juvenile offenders 
A State Board of Children's Guardians exists 
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for tlu* fare of , liolpleas, dependent, 

abandoned, friendless, and poor childien 
Teachers and Training — A State Boai d 
of Examiners, consisting of the Coniinissioner 
of p]ducation, the principals of the normal 
schools, and one other appointed by the State 
Board of Education, examines candidatoh 
and grants all state teachers' certificates 
Diplomas of a university or college may b(‘ 
accepted in any examination in lieu of subjects 
covered Three grades of state certificates 
are issued. Normal school and teacheis’ 
college diplomas, and state certificates fioin 
other states are lecognized A Bureau of In- 
formation for Teachers and School Officers, 
serving as a state teachers’ bureau, is main- 
tained by the State Board of Edu(;ation 
Each county may have a county board of 
examiners, consisting of the county sufieim- 
teiident and three teachers appointed by him, 
for one-year terms, who then conduct thiec 
examinations yearly, foi the thiec giades of 
county certificates issued The examination 
and certification of teachers is done under rules 
and regulations of the State Board, and little 
IS specified in the law In 1911 the city 
boards of examination and city cei tification 
were abolished All city school teacheis must 
now hold a county or state certificate All 
superintendents and assistant supeimtendcnts 
of schools, both county and city, must hold 
state teachers’ certificates Sevent\-hve p(‘i 
cent of the teachers m the state hav(‘ had nor- 
mal school or college training, oi have advanced 
by study and hold a state teaclua’^ certificat(‘ 
For the training of future teacluas, the state 
maintains two state normal schools, at Trenton 
(1855) and Montclaii (IfiOfi), and the cities 
of Elizabeth, Jersey (hty, Newaik, and Pat- 
(;rson also maintain city normal schools 
Each Board of Education may make its own 
rules and regulations regarding the (miploy- 
ment and tenure of its teachers, though, 
theoretically, teachers are supyiosed to have in- 
definite tenure after three years of s(‘ivice in 
any one position There is a stat(‘ salarv 
schedule, fixing reasonably good salaiies foi 
all positions, which may be adopted by any 
citv by a leferendum vote A State T(‘achei‘s’ 
Retirement Fund has been created, by winch 
teachers paying 2 per cent (in sonu‘ cases as 
high as 3 })er cent) of their annual salaries 
may be pensioned after 20 yeais of ser\ic(‘, it 
incapacitated A city may retire any teacher 
on half pay after 35 years of servic(‘, 20 ot 
which have been in tlie city 

Secondary Education — Of the 45<S school 
districts of all kinds in the state, 109 had 
approved four-years high schools, at the date 
of the last report, and 51 other districts had 
partial high schools Most of these schools 
are large and well equipped The state in- 
spection and approval is more thorough than 
is found in most states Any private high 
school may be inspected, on application, and 


if approved may be registered, which enables 
its graduates to be admitted to the state nor- 
mal schools on the same terms as pupils from 
approved public high schools 

Higher and Special Education — New Jer- 
sey maintains no state university, the two 
state normal schools being the culmination of 
the public school system of the state The 
agricult HI al college grant is given to Rutgers 
(’ollege iqv), wheie the state maintains 120 
state scholaisliips, and pays Rutgers $15,000 
annually for the purpose Tliese are com- 
petitive, and county superintendents conduct 
examinations foi them, each county being 
allowed as many appointments as it has mem- 
bers in the state legislature 

The following private institutions provide 
for the collegiate instruction within the state, 
though all are foi men except the last, which is 
coeducational • — 


Inhtii in ION 

1 Location 

1 

Opened 

Control 

For 

1 

Pimcotcjn University 1 Princeton 

1746 

Nonsect 

Men 

KntRCTS Collc'RP 

New Bruuswiok 

1706 

Reformed 

Men 

Seton Hull College 
Stevens Inetitule of 

1 South Orange 

1856 

R c: 

Men 

Technology 

Hoboken 

1871 

Nonsect 

Men 

St Peter's CoIIcrc' 

1 lersev (’itv 

1878 

R C 1 

Men 

Upsula CoIIprc 

Kenilworth 

189.3 

Luth. 

Both 

sexes 


As institutions for the education of special 
classes, the state maintains the New Jersey 
School foi th(‘ Deaf, at Trenton, the New 
Jersey Tiaimng School for Feeble-Minded 
(hrls and Boys at Vineland; the State Home 
for the Care and Tiaining of Feeble-Minded 
Women at Vineland, the State (reformatory) 
Home for Boys at Rahway, the State (re- 
formatory) Home for Girls at Trenton; and 
the State (secondary) Manual Training and 
Indiistiial School for Colored Youths, at 
Bordentown K P C 
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NEW LANARK — See Owen, Robert 

NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, ME- 
SILLA PARK, N MEX — A coeducational 
institution established by the legislative as- 
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sembly of New Mexico in J889 under the The lepjislature asked for an annual appropria- 
provisions of the Morrill Act of 1862 The tion, which was not made The first school 
nucleus of the College which was opened in law, passed at the session of 1855-1856, provided 
1890 was the Las Cruces College, organized for schools to be supported by taxation, for 
in 1889 The College receives the usual county boards of education, schools in each 
federal appropriations for agricultural and county, compulsory education, and fixed the 
mechanical institutions and an annual state salaries for teachers. A referendum was 
appropriation. The following courses are allowed in four counties, which later rejected 
given: agriculture, mechanical engineering, the law by a vote of 5053 to 37 The next 
electrical engineering, civil engineering, house- year the law itself was repealed by the legis- 
hold economics, commerce, general science. lature, and the taxes collected weie returned 
In addition, college preparatory and industrial to the p(‘ople who had paid them In 1857 
courses in agriculture, mechanics, domestic the territorial legislature again memorialized 
science, and business of high school grade are Congress, this time asking for a grant of $500,- 
provided Musical and preparatory depart- 000 to establish a school fund, and offering 
ments are also maintained The enrollment to pledge the school lands as collateral secur- 
in all departments in 1911-1912 was 372, of ity, but again without avail In 1860 a new 
whom 66 were in the college' courses The ‘‘ Act providing means foi the education of 
entrance requirements for the college courses children ” was passed This law lequired 
which lead to the B S degree are fifteen units the justices of the peace of each plaza to act 
of high school work ex officio as school trustees, to ernjiloy teachers, 

and to provide a six-months’ t erm of school, and 
NEW MEXICO, STATE OF — Ceded also provided for salaries, compulsoiy edu- 
to the United states by Mexico in 1848, and cation, and free schools Very few, if any, 
organized as a territory in 1850 In 1863 tlie schools seem to have been organized under this 
territory of Arizona was oiganized from the law In 1863 an ex officio Teiiitoiial Board 
western half of New Mexico territoiv In 1912 of Education was created, with the Bishop of 
New Mexico was admitted to the Union as the New Mexico as one member, with authoiity 
forty-seventh state It is located in t he Western to make rules and legulations and to requiie 
Division, and has a land area of 122,563 square schools to be established in each county The 
miles In size it is twice as large as the six Governor was also to ajipoint a Teriitorial 
New England states combined, and about the Superintendent of Sclniols, to supervist' the 
same size as the British Isles For adminis- schools, and to report to the Teiritoiial Board 
trative purposes the state^ is divided into 27 and to the Governor The Teriitorial treas- 
counties, and these in turn into school districts urer was made custodian of all school monies 
In 1910 New Mexico had a total population In 1863 another memoiial, asking for money 
of 327,301, and a density of population of to establish schools, was sent to Congress 
2 7 persons per squaie mile with a statement that 60 per cent of the people 

Educational History. — When the United could not read or write, and that there is 
States acquired New Mexico in 1848 the people not a public common school in the Teiritory ” 
spoke only the Spanish language, and there This and subsequent memorials met the same 
were few, if any, schools in the territory The fate as the preceding. In 1867 a new law made 
Mexican government had made small annual the probate judges ex officio county superin- 
appropriations for schools in six of the towns, tendents of schools, and the justices of the 
but these grants ceased with the passing of peace ex officio school superintendents of their 
sovereignty Such schools as were provided election precincts, each of which was consti- 
for the next decade, at least, were provided tuted a school district Two persons in each 
by t he Catholic Church In 1859 8t Michael’s county were to be appointed to solicit sub- 
College, a school established bv the Christian scnptions from the wealthy, and all fines for 
Brothers (qv), was opened in Santa F6 the violation of the school law weie to be 

The first mention of education by the used for schools 
legislative assembly of the territory is in In 1872 laws which really fiist oiganized 
a memorial to Congress in 1853, asking for the school system were passed By these a 
a penitentiary, roads to the state, and state tax of ^ of 1 per cent was levied for school 
the creation and support of public schools purposes, — the first taxation loi edu(*ation, 
throughout the territory ” Congress taking — and a poll tax for schools was specified, 
no action, the legislature memorialized Con- It was further provided that if any county had a 
gress again in the following year, appealing surplus of $500 or more in its treasury, after pay- 
for adequate assistance in starting a school mg all current expenses, the surplus should be 
system The memorial recites that there used for schools A board of supervisors and 
are but one or two schools in the territory, directors of schools was to be elected in each 
and these private; that the reserved sixteenth county, and they, together with the probate 
section lands are of no value, and that there judge, were to have the establishment and 
are 25,000 adults in the territory (seven eighths management of the schools of the county, 
of the population) who cannot read or write. A number of counties took advantage of this 
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law, and proceeded to the organization of of teachers in the territory was given to the 
schools In 1S74 the law was amended Board, the attendance of teachers on county 
to require the making of full annual reports institutes was made compulsory; teachers in 

by the county boaids to the Territorial bu~ districts where Spanish is spoken were required 

perintendent ; to provide for the election of to be able to speak both Spanish and English, 

school officers and the Territorial Supcrin- distinctions based on race or nationality were 

tendent of Public Schools was also dcsig- forbidden, vaccination was required; and 

nated as ex ojjieio Territorial Librarian at a increased taxation was provided. Between 

salary of SI 50 a year In 1876 a number of 1901 and 1909 a large amount of minor leg- 

fines were designated to be used for the support islation was enacted, but little that changed 

of schools By 1875 rcjiorts show that there the form of administration A Spanish-Ameri- 

were 138 schools in t he territory, with 147 can normal school, for the education of Spanish- 

teachers employed Most of the schools were speaking young men and women as teachers, 

still for boys only, and were in part religious was also estalilished in 1909. As the state 

schools A bill providing for a nonsectarian had been expecting statehood for some time, 

school system was considered, but defeated but little educational legislation was enacted 

in 1875 The above legislation practically during the last few years under the territorial 

established the pulilic school system in the government 

territory, and no further legislation of any Territorial School System The tern- 
importance occurred until 1884 tonal school system as it existed at. the close 

In 1884 the old laws were r(‘pealed, and a of the terntonal ])eriod, in 1911, was as 

new school law was enacted creating the follows There was a Terntonal Board of 

school district in place of the election pre- Education, consisting of the Governor and 
cinct, and establishing the district system of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, as 
management. County superintendencies were president and secretaiy respectively, ex officio, 
created, and the school studies specified and seven additional members, appointed by 

In this condition the educational orgamza- the Govinnor Five of the seven were to be 

tion remained until 1891 In 1891 a new selected fiom the heads of the territorial 

school law was passed, which not only mail- (‘ducational institutions, the president of St 
gurated the present school system, but may Michael’s College of Santa F6, and the citv 
be said to have created a real scliool system supeiintendents of the foui hugest cities in 

for the first time Previous to 1891 “ there the territory One other membei was to b(‘ 

were not 50 public schools m the territory a county supt'rmtendent of schools Th(‘ 
under the c.ontiol of com])etent teachers, and lemaimng iiKunber was not to be a teacheu 
in which the English language was taught,” This Board aiiportioned the territorial school 
while in 1893 the Superintendent reports fund, specified the duties of county supeiin- 
519 such schools (diurch schools and acad- tendents, prepared all questions for the exam- 
emies supplied much of the instruction ination ol teachers, sidected the uniform 

The New- West Educational Commission also textbooks for the schools, and had control 
did valuable work in providing schools, both of the county institutes The Territorial 
before and foi som(‘ time after the teiritoiy Superintendent of Public Instruction was a])- 
really began the work of education By the pointed by the Governor, with the consent ot 
law of 1891 a new Territorial Board of Educa- Ihe council, for two-year terms He visited 
tion was created, and a new Territorial Super- the various counties in the interest of educa- 
intendent of Public Instruction superseded tion, conducted teachers’ institutes, outliiKal 
the old Territorial Superintendent of Schools the courses of study for the teriitory, and 
Instruction in English was made obligatory, acted as secretary of the Board of Education 
and all teachers weie inquired to hold county His salary was S300() per yeai 
teachers’ certificates, obtained on examination For each county there was a county supei- 
before a county board of examin(*rs In addi- intendent of schools, elected bv the people 
tion the College of Agriculture and Mechanical for two-year teims His salary was based on 
Arts was established in 1888, the Univer- a combination of the number of schoolrooms 
sity of New Mexico, and the N('w Mexico in session for at least three months each year. 
School of Mines were established in 1889, the and upon the amount collected in his county 
State Deaf and Dumb Asylum m 1891, two fiom the three-mill territorial tax, but with a 
state normal schools in 1893, and the State maximum of Si 200 per year He had charge 
Military Institute in 1895 In 1893 teachers’ of the interests of education in his county, 
institutes and in 1897 territorial normal in- apportioned the school fund to the school 
stitutes were authorized In 1897 the annual districts of his county; visited the schools; 
appointment of indigent students to the state and looked after the enforcement of the school 

institutions was begun. laws For each school district there were 

In 1901 the legislature further revised and three school directors, one elected each year 
amended the school laws The Territorial for a three-year term It was their duty to 
Board of Education was enlarged, the prep- care for the school property of the district, 
aration of all questions for the examination to provide teachers, and to perform the com- 
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mon duties of u school trustee (hties and 
towns were permitted to organize as such and 
to elect boards of education of two from each 
ward, who were to organize, supervise, and 
maintain a graded system ot schools, and levy 
needed special taxes for maintaining the same 
The Enabling Act — In 1898 (hingress 
granted the territory the 16th and 32d sec- 
tions, and 500,000 acres of land for its public 
institutions, and in 1908 furthcT giantf'd the 
light to locate indemnity lands By 1908 
one fourth of these lands were under lease, 
and beginning to bring m some income foi 
the support of public schools In 1910 Con- 
gress passed an Enabling Act for the admission 
of New Mexico as a state, and gi anted to the 
state sections 2, 16, 32, and 36 in (‘ach congies- 
sional township, as a permanent (mdowinent 
fund for common schools, - - a total of 8,618,- 
736 acies Lands m eastern New Mexico 
were not to be sold for less than $5 pei acie, in 
wcstein New Mexico for less than $3 pei acre, 
and lands capable* of irrigation foi less than 
S25 pei acre The 5-])er-cent fund (see Na- 
tional (loVEKNMENT AND EdT’(' \T 1 ()n) Was 
also givcm foi common schools, 1,160,000 
acres additional were also given to the stat,e 
foi the endowment of its liighei educational 
institutions, and for fiublic and charitable 
purposes, and on the same conditions A 
permanent common school fund of fromthiitv- 
hve to forty-five millions of dollars should even- 
tually lie built up from these grants, and from 
tw(‘lv(‘ to fifteen millions additional from the 
grants for liighci educational institutions 
A state constitution was fiamed by a con- 
stitutional convention m 1910, and latified by 
the people m 1911 The educational systein 
provided for the new state m this constitution 
does not dilTer mateiiallv from the teintoiial 
Hcliool system Women are eligible for school 
offices and may vote at school elections on 
the same teims as men, unless a majority of 
the voters file a protest m writing A uni- 
form system of public schools, sufficient for and 
open to all children of school age, must b(‘ 
established and maintained and a five-month 
school term is made mandatory for all schools 
Textbooks are to be uniform thioughout the 
state, and not to be changed oftener than once 
111 SIX years The permanent school fund is 
specified, state and local taxation are per- 
mitted, and the income from the peimanent 
school fund and from taxation is to be ajipoi- 
tioned to the school districts on school census 
A sufficient reserve fund is, however, to be 
withheld to provide all school districts levy- 
ing the maximum local tax sufficient funds to 
provide the required five-montli term of 
school State educational institutions of all 
kinds must forever remain under the exclusive 
control of the state, and no school funds may 
ever be used m aid of any sectarian, denomina- 
tional, or private school A compulsory edu- 
cation law and a child labor law are to be 


enacted by the legislature A State Board of 
Education, of seven membeis, is to have the 
control, dii(*ction, and management of all 
public schools, under such regulations as may 
be provided by law The Cloveinor and State 
Superintendent are to be ex officio membeis, 
and the other five are to be appointed by the 
Governor, with the consent of the Senate Of 
the five one must be the head of some state 
educational institution, one a county super- 
intendent, and a third a person engaged m 
educational work Other school officers, sub- 
ordinate to the State Board of P]ducation, and 
either the distiict or other form of organiza- 
tion, are to be provided for by the legislature 
Normal schools aie made mandatory No 
religious test is ever to be required of any 
teacher or student m any public school or 
state institution Children of Spanish de- 
scent are never to be denied admission to any 
public school or educational institution, or to 
be classified in separate schools All terri- 
torial educational institutions previously es- 
tablished are confirmed as state institutions, 
and for each a bipartisan Board of five Re- 
gents IS to be appointed by the Governor A 
state department of agriculture, under the 
control of the Regents of the College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts, is to be created 
All school section lands, not contiguous to 
other state lands, are not to be sold within ten 
years for less Ilian SIO an acre 

Educational Conditions - (\)nsidermg the 
difficulties undei which the new state has 
labored, tlu* s(*hools maintained aie very good 
The seven mcorpoiated cities and {hiiteen 
additional towns maintain schools which will 
compare favoiablv with those in other parts 
of the country l"ightv-five and eight tenths per 
cent of the iiopulation live m coimtiy distiicts, 
and ill these leasonably good schools aie pro- 
vided The state has a large number of persons 
of Indian and Mexican birth, or descent, and 
these greatly comiilicate the educational prob- 
l(*m An effoit is being made to require that 
all noimal-trained teachers are able to speak 
Spanish, and the abilitv 1o speak both Spanish 
and P]nglish 18 required by law foi many districts 
The school laws and a guidebook for school 
dir(‘ctors aie still punted m Spanish, as well 
as in English, editions Two Indian mission 
and twelv(* Government Indian schools were 
maintained m the territory m 1910 With the 
development of the public schools, both the 
Protestant and Catholic Indian schools have 
decreased much in numbers and in importance, 
although twentv such schools were still main- 
tained in 1910 by five different denominations 
High schools are being developed in the towns 
and cities, there being eleven four-year high 
schools and seven shorter-course schools in 
1910, as against six and two nine years before 
Teachers and Training — About 1600 
teachers are required at present for the dif- 
ferent public schools of the territory A 
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state professional certificate is held by 6 per 
cent of the teachers, while the remainder hold 
one of the three grades of county certificates, 
or are teaching on permits For the training 
of future teachers the state maintains three 
state normal schools at Silver City, Las Vegas, 
and El Rito, but both the attendance and 
number of graduates of these schools are small 
A teachers' institute of at least two weeks' 
duration must be hold by county superin- 
tendents annually, and all instructors must 
hold certificates granted by the Territorial 
Board of Education 

Higher and Special Education — The state 
maintains the following higher and special 
educational institutions University of New 
Mexico at Albuquerque, the New Mexico 
(College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts 
at Mesilla Park, the New Mexico School of 
Mines at Socorro, the New Mexico Military 
Institute, a boarding school of secondary 
grade, at Roswell, the New Mexico Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb at Santa Fd, the New 
Mexico Institution for the Blind at Alamo- 
gordo, the New Mexico Orphan Childrens’ 
Home at Belen, the New Mexico Orphans’ 
Home and Industrial School at Santa F^; and 
the New Mexico Reform School at Springer 
There are no private or denominational in- 
stitutions of collegiate rank in the state 
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NEW MEXICO, UNIVERSITY OF, 
ALBUQUERQUE, MEX — Established by 
an act of the Legislature The first depart- 
ment organiz('d was a normal school which 
opened in 1892 In the same year the pre- 
paratory school was opened and the commer- 
cial school added in 1893 The Hadley 
Laboratory was erected in 1899 The uni- 
versity at present consists of a college of 
letters and arts, a coll(‘ge of science and en- 
gineering, a commercial school, a school of 
education, a school of music, a sub-freshman 
division and the summer school The plaiit 
consists of seven buildings Owing to the 
extremely favorable situation of the uni- 
versity, many students have come from time 
to time from distant states and countries 
The university received a grant of 11,000 
acres of public land and the grant of the saline 
lands of the tcriitory for university purposes 
By the enabling Act of 1911, a further grant 
of 200,000 acres was made to the institution 
and the saline grant was withdrawn from entry 
The present appropriation granted by the 
territory to the univeisity is $32,000 The 


institution is coeducational, the number of 
students of each sex being about the same 
The registration for 1910-1911 was 137 

E. M. G. 

NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION — See 

International Congresses of Education 

NEW ORLEANS UNIVERSITY, NEW 
ORLEANS, LA — An institution founded in 
1872 for the education of the colored youth 
It 18 under the auspices of the Methodist 
Epi8co})al church and is one of the twenty- 
two schools maintained by the Freedman’s 
Aid Society of the church In 1878 the first 
class was graduated from the College of Liberal 
Arts The number completing this course 
has been small. In 1887 the first class was 
graduated from the professional teachers’ 
course From the beginning this has su])plied 
a great need, for the demand for trained 
teachers IS practically unlimited In 1889 the 
medical college was opened, and schools 
of pharmacy and nurse training are now 
maintained In 1898 a hospital in connection 
with the professional schools was oiiened 
Classes in Biblical instruction have been main- 
tained with more or less permanency since 
1890 The University now owns piopeitv 
worth $150,000 and has an eniollment of 
between five and six hundred pupils Its 
curriculum embraces the entire range of studies 
from the grades up through the normal, col- 
lege preparatory, and college courses, in addi- 
tion to the professional courses above men- 
tioned C. M M. 

NEW SCHOOLS — A term applied to a 
series of schools which have been established 
within the last twenty years in manv Euio- 
pean countries and are organized so far as 
possible in accordance with results of recent 
studies in child life They all are characteiized 
by great freedom from the national adniinis- 
trative authorities, by greatei attention to the 
individuality of pupils, and by their location 
in the country, they are close to nature Among 
these schools may be mentioned Abbotsholrne 
and Bedales {qq v)in England, Pkole des Roches 
(q V ) in France, and the Deutsche Lauderzie- 
huugshcime (qv), established originally in 
Germany by Dr Lietz and now copied in 
Switzerland, Russia, and Denmark 

See also Boarding Schools, Experimen- 
tal Schools 

References — 

See the references given under the articles of which 
mention is made above 

NEW SOUTH WALES, EDUCATION 

IN. — See Australia, Education in 

NEW TESTAMENT, PEDAGOGY OF 

THE — It would be idle to seek in the New 
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Testament a technical pedagogy, although training (cf Jn 7 15) The fact that by 
it is doubtful whether any literature of occupation he was an artisan, very probably 
similar origin and character recognizes more a carpenter (cf Mk 6 3), did not detract 
practically the importance of instruction from his dignity as a teacher, for all the rabbis 
The new religion of Christianity was eduea- had some tiade That he was not uneducated 
tional m that it strove to socialize ideals of is to be inf ci red from the fact that he was able 
conduct and to train the Christian communi- to read the Hebrew Scriptures (Lk 4 17-20), 

ties in the significance of these ideals This although Hebrew was no longer the current 
general educational tendency is appaient in language It is further significant that, so 
the New Testament, the mosi important lit- far as we have anv rc'cord, there was no oppo- 

erary fruit of the life of the churches sition to his being called “ Rabbi,” although 

Education in New Testament Times m his case the term may have been little more 
This is treated m detail in the artich' on Jew- than a polite term of address 

ISH Education It is enough to r(‘call the Beyond these general conclusions, how- 
following points (a) By the tilin' tin' New evei, particularly legaiding the chronology 

Testament books wi'ie written tln'ie weie and language of his sayings, it is impossible to 

Ji'wish schools throughout Pah'stine either speak with absolute yni'cision Painstaking 
in connection with tin' synagogin's oi inde- ciiticism alone will ('liable us to allow for the 
pendent then'from ((J Josephus, Ag Ay ajiostolic reworking of Jesus’ teaching, and 
2 16) Whether or not these' schools existed even after the most methodical handling, we 

in the smaller towns oi in fact in any of the find ourselves still facing questions of details 
towns outside of Jerusalem during the life- Yet thanks to modern scholarship we an' able 
time of Jesus himself is uncertain, but that to leproduce with great probabilitv his tcach- 
Jewish youths leceived foi mal training m their mg as a whole and to estimate tlu* methods 

national laws and customs is plain from the which J(*sus as an instinctive and natural 

statements of Josephus and from I'eb'Kuices tc^acher adopted In geiuTal his methods 
m the Mishnah (h) In tlu' Hellenistic world were those of other nujral teachers of Judaism, 

educational methods w(‘i(' well deA eloyx'd, although he differed widely from them in 

though higher forms of instr uction w(‘ie laig('ly techiiKyue and spirit In his method — or 
in the hands of independent philosoplu'rs more truly, his manner of teaching — we can 
like Ejnetetus (f) The age was not without discer n the following characteristics — 
a geneial pedagogical philoso])hv, as is clear Ihs teaching iras occasional and conversa- 
from our knowledge of the (h(‘('k and Roman tional lathei then formal and systematic — 

literatuH' (cf Plato’s Republic) as well as Th(' Sermon on the Mount as at present ar- 

frorn the writings of Justin Martyi and other langed in both Matthew and Luke has, it is 
early Christian authors (d) Memoriter true, a considerable unity of structure, par- 

methods were highly dev(‘loped This fact ticularlv in its Matthean form It may be 

18 characteristic of all yieriods in which text- (yuestioned, however, whether this unity is 
books aie not readily available Oriental due to the eompih'i of his sayings or to Jesus 
training emphasizes verbal memory and ex- himself Probablv a middh' view is prefer- 
temh'd comp(^sitions are preserved unwritten able, to the etTect that Jesus at some time set 
by th(* students of successive generations forth in ordi'rly fashion his position on cer- 
The J('wish scholars furnished no ('xception to lam iroints of Jewish ethics and that gradually 

this rule, the Mishnah, for examph', not being other sayings of his were nucleated about this 

reduced to writing foi centuries This habit mat ('rial into what, appears now as a consider- 

enabled the early church to yueserve th(' abh' discoui’s(' But the arrangement of the 
memorabilia of Jesus m a quasi-systematic sayings of J('sus was certainly very unlike the 
way for ayiyu’oximately a geneiatiou before discussions attributed by Plato to Socrates 
they were reduced to wiitmg and the various Ev('ii less w(‘re they the product of a literary 
streams of tradition were combined into our process To a considerable extent they were 
present gospels the outgrowth of contiovers> and generally 

The Method of Jesus — Jesus has imi- w('re the apparently unyiremeditated expres- 
versally been regarded as one of th(' woild’s sum of his convictions regarding definite 
great teachers, but such an ('stimate has been matteis yu-oymsed to him liy either friend or 
based on the substance rathei than upon the ('lu'mv Yet it would be unfair to say that, 
methods of his instruction It would be while Ins teachings were thus occasional 
incorrect to think of Jesus as a teacher m the rather than systematized, they lack unity 
sense of a schoolmaster who gave systematized either m point of view or in substance Their 
instruction in the elements of culture He spontaneity and almost anecdotal quality 
was more of a preacher and conversationalist give them much of their charm and efficiency 
than a teacher, and his teaching was exclusively without detracting from the unity of impres- 
ethical and religious Thus he would natu- sioii due to their radiating from a central 
rally be classed with th(‘ rabbi and the itiiu'rant conviction However various the circum- 
philosopher. Unlike Paul, how('ver, he seems stances which occasioned their utterance, th(' 
never to have received d('fiiiit(‘ rabbinical savings of Jesus are astonishinglv easv to 
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group schematically, for his thought was 
lucid and consistent The repetition of im- 
portant truths not only was necessitated by 
this occasional method, l)ut serves to give 
the student the pcirspcctivt* of his thought, at 
least as it appean‘d to his immediate hearers, 
for repetition is one of the most common modes 
of emphasis in earnest instruction 

teaching was analogical and poetic 
lather than literal and scientific — SjX'aking 
general! V, Jesus has left us no sayings (h'aling 
with the woild of nature except as illustial iv(‘ 
of moral and religious truths His c(‘ntral 
])ositions are expressed inor(‘ literallv than an* 
their amplifications, hul his method is not 
that of scientific exposition Gompare only 
his teaching as to virtue with that, of Aiistotle’s 
Ethics Judaism had developed a literary 
form of power and beauty in its Widsoiii lit- 
eratuie This equivalent of tin* Gn'ck poeti- 
cal composition had a definiteness of structure 
marked by parallelism and strophic arrange- 
ment Such tea(;hing was highly figurative 
as well as epigrammatic and may b(‘ illus- 
trated bv the sayings of Jesus conci'rmng the 
supremacy of the ('teinal life over all physical 
goods (Mk 9 47 sq ) The use of this lit- 

erary form was m thorough accord with tlu* 
anti-legalistic, ins]3iring spirit of Jesus himself 
Another type of such analogical teaching 
IS the parable Such a form w'as not unknown 
to the rabbis, but in its use by Jesus it r(‘ached 
an incomparable literary b(‘auty As a peda- 
gogical device a parable is a story of facts, 
judged to be real or at least not impossible 
by the speaker and hearers, which is used to 
enforce or illustrate a spiritual truth It is 
generally introduced by some word of com- 
parison such as ‘Gike ” This form of teach- 
ing is of particular value in bringing uiiac( us- 
tomed truths home to men in that it a])])eals 
at once to tlnur experiences It furthei serves, 
as Jesus hiins(‘lf seems to say (Mk 4 11), 

to lodge a truth in the mind of one’s auditors 
even before it is fully understood The anal- 
ogy IS thus made germinal conviction, — and its 
use thus appears an element of a consciously 
adopted method of teaching This method of 
instruction .Jesus seems to have used almost 
exclusivelv during the few months of relatively 
peaceful instruction after the Galileans began 
to legard him with favor, and while he w^as 
lieginning to unfold his constructive id(*als 
Other forms of his analogical teaching an* 
siinih's and the apocalyptic imagery of his day 
On this lattei ])oint it, is not necessaiy to 
(lw(‘Il as criticism shows that Jesus used the 
form only rarely, and then as a point of con- 
tact with his J('wish hearers 

//is* teaching was pi ogress ivc and to some 
extent cinnulative — If one will compare the 
teachings of Jesus as he took up his work with 
those which he utteied in the latter part of his 
ministry, it will be appaient that he passed 
fiom th(* heralding of the message that the 


Kingdom of God was immediately to come to 
the less dramatic exposition of the bearing 
of his central position of God^s Fatherhood 
upon social relations as well as of the indispen- 
sable virtues of love and forgiveness In this 
transition a genuine progress can be seen from 
the appeal to the preconceptions of his un- 
lettered audience to the inculcation of his 
characteristic positions Its justification in 
large measure lav in the fact that he had 
gath(‘red about him a groii]) of disciples who 
w^(Te increasingly sympathetic with his own 
aims, and, despite the persistence of their 
earlier naive expectations, were ready to accept 
his teachings as authoritative In the fourth 
Gospel (Jn lb 12) we have preserved a dis- 
tinct tradition of a saying of Jesus to the effect 
that he had practic(‘d self-n'straint in his 
teaching and that hi* must leave the comple- 
tion of his instruction to tlu* work of the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of his disciples Such 
progress made possible the most valuabh* 
of th(‘ contributions of Jesus to religious 
thought He might have left others, if only 
the disciples had been capable of abandoning 
more completely their inherited prejudices 
In a numb(*r of instanc(‘s Jesus speaks of the* 
disciples’ slowness and dulln(*ss showui in 
grasping his real meaning Like* any other 
teacliei, Jesus found himself handicapped 
bv the incapacity of those whom he instructed 
e g by the fear of his own disciples to ask 
flU(*stions con(*erniug ev(*n so vital a matti'r 
as his announcement of his approaching death 
Thanks to this timiditv on the part of his 
disciples, the world has never known precisely 
how Jesus himself interpieted his death 

Ills teaching was conditioned bg the degiee of 
intimacif which euisted between Him and those 
whom He in^ti acted — On the outside of his 
circle of friends we*i(* the Pharisees To them 
Jesus stood in unaltei abh* and fundamental 
hostility He never undeitook to instruct 
them On the contraiy, in order to exhibit 
distinctly the difference between their legal- 
ism and his own belief in religious freedom, 
h(* ciiticized them mercilessly and endeavored 
to make himself a friend of those who were 
morally discontented But within the circle 
of his friends theie were successive grades 
of intimacy and a consequent scale of more 
advanced instruction Jesus, like the Jewisli 
teachers, drew about him a group of disciples 
To those “ who were without ” his instruction 
was given in parable, both for the protection 
of himself and his cause* and for the advantage* 
of the disciples themselves To these latter 
were given explanations of his parables in 
order that they might know the '‘mystery 
of the Kingdom of God ” How far this 
esoteric teaching of Jesus, which is the heart 
of the gospel, was shared by others than his 
immediate disciples is ol course difficult to 
say Yet just, as the influence of Judaism 
(‘xtended far beyond the synagogue, and manv 
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Greeks who hud not accepted it as u cult w^re preaching into little gioups of men and women, 
affected by its religious teachings, it is not — the primitive churches With the rise 
improbable that his influence was much more of such institutions, many of them on heathen 
widespread than even his popularity among soil, there was need of a more definite instruc- 
thc masses might argue Origen {Ag. Cefsus tion. hrst as regards the gospel, second as re- 
1 22, 31, 12 21, cf 1 7, 12, 24, 25, 29) garas Jesus, and third as r(‘gards the Christian 
speaks of the two suits of teaching gnmi by lif(‘ The teadiei thus was diffenmtiated 
Jesus but leaves us in doulit as to whether from the t‘\angelist 

he 18 speaking as an historian or as a com- histruciion given ronvert.s to the new yaiih 
mentator was in tw^o fields (1) Th(‘ facts of Jesus^ life 

The Teaching of Jesus was Pragmatic — and teaching Th(‘ ('hiistians who had never 
Starting WMtli the (‘xjx'riences of those to whom seen Jesus espc'ciallv needed such instruction 
he spoke, wdiether those of tin* farmei, th(‘ The cvangi'lisl oi a])ostle who brought to them 
hsherman, the shepherd, or the housewife, the message of salvat ion through him doubtless 
he helped them reeogniz(‘ the essential unitv gave a ceitain amount of information con- 
of life in the natural and sjuritual realms cerning his life in Galil(*e and jiarticularly 

Jesus thus grounded authoritv ultimatelv concerning his death and resurrection This 

in the reality of exj)(Tienc(‘ Hy virtue of seems to have becui the me'ssage Paul himself 
his own experience he assumed a highly uttered wdieii he first caiiK* to Corinth The 
authoritative attitude and siJdom aigued gospel wdiich h(‘ d(*hveied was the one wdiich 
as to the truth of his teachings Thev wa*i(‘ he had himself K'ci'ived and it dealt wuth the 
lather to be subjt'cted to the test of practical historic facts of .h'sus’ life as weW as the impli- 

value The evidence of then truth lav in cation of these facts fl Cor 15 1-7) At- 

t.h(‘ peace and joy which then acceptance this point it is tiue oiu' (uiteis a much d(‘l)ated 
brought, just as evidence of genuiiK' disciple- held, but it u ould si'cm ])oss]hle, if not j)i obalih', 
ship lay in a willingness ‘‘to do tin* things he that the “ miuisti'i ” I\Iark whom Ihiul and 
commanded ” In this connection also should Harnabas took with them on then first mis- 
be noted Jesus’ habit- of adducing principles fioni sionarv journey had for Ins duty the nistruc- 
concrete events — an el(‘ment of imhliod to b(‘ tion of th(‘se eaih convmts in th(‘ facts of 
expected in one whose t (‘aching was so vivid and Jesus’ lif(' The fact that his name w^as at- 
vital as his lie does not, hownn^ei, geneializ(‘ tached to a gospel containing just the soit 
so much as interpret the (‘pis(xl(‘s he thus use's of information wdiich th(‘ new conveit needed 

Jesus’ Polemical Teaching — Such t(‘aching argues strongly that it is a fair sample of the 

is bv no means infrequent in the gospel records sort of mah'rial us(*d foi tin* juirposes of 
and may be fairly said to constitute an ('ssen- instruction bv those* who, unlike* the apostles 
tial phase of method The attitude* of Jesus and the e\ang(*hsts, d(*\ ote'd the'inse'lves to the 
was one* of criticism of the highly technical painstaking and minute* instruct ion of the* ne'w 
and legalistic religion which had growm up converts in the facts which justified their 
aliout the Law and the Temple It is not faith (cf Lk 1 1-4) 

difficult, however, to find in his polemic the (2) The be'ariiig of the Chiistian hope of a 

constant endeavor to recall those whom he new age and the* Kingdom ol God upem con- 
addressed to the finality of the spiritual value's duct The (‘arly CJiiistians be'lieved that 
of their faith That in the case* of the ecck'si- they w^ere wuiiting foi the apjx'arance of a 
astics he failed IS not surprising, but his failure great sjiiritual kingdom which w^ould enu'ige 
was a means by wdiich thousands of men and out of the* skv and w'ould ri‘C(*ne them into 
women have been brought into the larger itself Thev w’cre*, theiefore*, not intei(*sl(*d 
lr(*(*dom of the sjnrit wdnch legalism of anv in the rcfoiming of society Thev had, how- 
sort tends to crush If, indeed, Jesus wa*re a e‘V(‘r, to live in (he* midst of heathen sui round- 
critic of existing institutions and belie'fs, he mgs, and t his was a task ol no small magnitude 

wuis also able to substitute foi that which he* Paulmism from ceitam angle's might be de*- 

destroyed a new^ group of truths which should scribed as the* atiplication ol the Gospel to 
lead their possessors into an enriched spiritual human affaiis Paul’s letters face the peren- 
hfe nial difficulty of bringing home to men and 

The Method of the Apostles — The prob- women hardly fr(*e fiom the control of heathen- 
lenis wdiich confronted the apostles weu-e m ism the* Ghristian ide*als of family and other 
many ways different from those* which eon- forms of social life. His instruction is not 
fronted Jesus Jesus never organized his formal, but consists largely of treatment ol 

followers into a jirecisely defined group After specific problems such as marriage, business 

his death, however, his disciples immediately slavery, the personal appearance and habits 
undertook the work of propaganda, and like of men and women, etc , from the new point 
their master were forced to face abuse and of view In the course of time the^re developed 
suffering Yet they were able to carry the what was known as the Apostles’ Teaching and 
power of the gospel into the most oreiinary this became more or less systematized in the 
affairs of their individual life In so doing Didache, but it would certainly be a very 
they organized those who accepted tlu'ir serious e'rror to think of the work of the apostles 
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as in any sense that of University Extension 
lecturers on the science of ethics They were 
rather ecclesiastical statesmen engaged in 
organizing communities and instructing them 
as to the practical duties of everyday life 
now revolutionized by the suprernaev of 
eschatological and “ spiritual ’’ values 

The apostolic teaching was both deductive 
and affected by the habits of thought of the tune 
Paul, in particular, proceeded with eonsid(‘r-- 
able logical seventy from the g('neral ])osition 
which faith in Jesus as (Jirist involved The 
Messianic program which Jesus was exjiected 
to fulfil upon his leturn from Heaven, earned 
with it certain implications relative to social 
life This belief in the speedv ndurn of their 
Messiah became less a source of moral renova- 
tion than of conservatism The institutions 
and interests of the present hist on cal order 
were soon to come to an end, and in consequence 
were to be endured rather than transformed 
(Vmsequently the teaching of Paulint* and later 
New Testament literature is essentially un- 
social so far as the nonreligious relations in 
life are concerned 

To justify, e g tiie subjection ol women, the 
maintenance of slavery, and the submission 
to government, the apostle makes us(‘ of the 
methods of exjiositioii of his dav as thev ex- 
isted among the labbinical tcaicheis Cer- 
tain parallels, it is true, may la' found between 
his thought and that of Stoicism, but they are 
hardly more than tht' expression of general 
principles which all ethical thought has lecog- 
nized It is impossible to find in his letters 
any controlling influence of such university 
training as he may have obtained in Tarsus 
On the contrary, Paul manifests a decided 
hostility towards philosophy, insisting that 
the ‘‘ wisdom of this world ’’ is foolishness in 
the eyes of God and that he has a spiritual 
wisdom, not of this world,’’ which he can 
share with the perfect Just what this wisdom 
really was his letters do not enable us to say, 
but it may be surmised that it was allegorical 
interpretation similar to that which he occa- 
sionally used 

Under the influence of his rabbinical train- 
ing Paul does not hesitate to argue iii a way 
all but unintelligible to persons trained in 
Greek methods of thought Such methods 
are to be seen in controversies with Jewish 
opponents as in Gal. 3 15-22, 4 21-31 In 
similar accord with his teachers is his con- 
stant use of the Old Testament As the au- 
thoritative oracles of God, the Old Testament 
literature was to Paul, and indeed to all the 
early church writers, a court of appeal as truly 
as to the rabbis. Quotations from the Scrip- 
tures arc often arbitrary, the sentences being 
detached from the context, but the early 
Christians who thus were under the influence of 
contemporary theological methods seem never 
to have doubted the value of the method and 
in some cases approved what w'e must believe 


were the even more pronouncedly Alexandrian 
methods of Apollos, who is said to have been 
“ mighty in the Scriptures ” 

Occasional lack of proportion both in the 
treatment and method of Paul is accounted for 
liy the fact that most of the teaching was the 
outgrowth of definite problems and sometimes 
definite questions Occasionally he recurs to 
the teaching which he himself had received, 
but this itself v\ as probably not very systematic 
As an ApostU' he claimed original authority 
in that he had not been instructed by the orig- 
inal Twelve and in that his gospel came to 
him directly by the revelation of the Christ 
The letter to the Romans is the inost syste- 
matized and academic of his writings which 
have survived, but it is an oratorical treatise 
rather than a pedagogical exposition In it 
the characteristics already mentioned appear, 
though less pronouncedly than in Galatians 
Most of Ills exiant writings, however, are com- 
posed of independent treatments of specihc 
problems, such as marriage, the resurrection, 
the position of women, justification by faith, 
current philosophies, and gifts of the Spirit 
In them it is jiossible to discover that germinal 
svstem of thought which the theologians have 
made the vertebral column of th(^ Christian sys- 
tem, but there is little of strictly pedagogical 
metho(l The nearest approach to the rec- 
ognition of pedagogical principles is apparently 
to be seen in his refusal to give his advanced 
views to those who, like the C’orinthians, were 
prepared only for the “ milk ” of his teaching 
This recognition of the need of progress in 
Christian thought becomes more apparent 
in the later New Testament books, such as 
the Epistle to the Ephesians and the Letter to 
the Hebiews In the latter book the unknown 
author distinctly states that he intends to 
proceed from the “ elements ” of the Chris- 
tian system to “perfection,” i e to a sort of 
C^'hristian gnosis But the other New Testa- 
ment books are religious tracts rather than 
educational treatises, and show no marked 
variation from the method of the preacher as 
distinguished from that of the teacher In 
them all there is an exclusion of philosophical 
and revolutionary doctrines, an inculcation 
of patience pending the “ day of the Lord,” 
encouragement to maintain the hope of the 
approaching glorious deliverance, and exhor- 
tation to be among those who were to share 
in the triumphs of the returning Christ 

The Beginning of the Organization of Edu- 
cation — In the New Testament, however, 
there are hints of more systeinatic instruc- 
tional methods than the practical doctrinal 
exposition of the apostle would seem to indi- 
cate Christianity is as much a creature of 
an institution as of a group of doctrines In 
fact, it may fairly be said that its practices have 
generally preceded its doctrinal formulations 
(a) Teaching and Prophesying. — While we 
find in Paul no organized system of Christian 
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instruction we do find references to the gifts ” 
of teaching and prophesying At this distance 
it IS impossible to discover with absolute pre- 
cision just what these “ gifts ” were, but the 
term at least indicates a differentiation of 
function due to abilities which were attributed 
to the inworking of the spirit of God The 
teachers undoubtedly were those who had the 
ability to set forth the supportable implica- 
tions of C/hristian hope m some more or less 
systematic fashion The prophets seem to 
have had the capacity to set forth something 
similar, but doubtless with less reliance upon 
logic and more trust in the inspiration of the 
moment Paul distinguishes both functions 
sharply fiorn that of the gift ” of “ tongues,'^ 
which lie regards as not intended for edifica- 
tion ” In the words of the new prophets theie 
lay the possibilities of convincing the minds 
of the non-behevers In the work of the 
teachers, there lay means of supplementing 
the practical instruction which Paul himself 
gave in his letters 

(/)) A professio7ial Teaching Body — The 
development of the church further tended to 
differentiate a group of people whose business 
it was to teach in spiritual matters These 
Paul announced were worthy of being paid. 
Such persons were evidently not piiests but 
doubtless resembled the synagogue preacher 
and the modern pastor How far their in- 
struction went and how early they became a 
distinct class it is now impossible to say, but 
that there was some instruction in Christian 
facts and doctrine of a formal sort seems 
to be evident from Galatians b 6, and 
particularly from Luke 1 4, in which 

Theophilus is said by Luk(‘ to have IxiCii in- 
structed (catechized) Reference has already 
been made to the possibility that Mark may 
have belonged to a class of church workers 
called the “ ministers of the word," but there 
remains a great obscurity as to the exact 
meaning of the title By the beginning of 
the second century it is clear that instruction 
was already pretty general in the churches 
To the need of such instruction is doubtless 
to be attributed the reduction to writing of 
the traditions carried memonter Variations 
in the synoptic gospels may fairly well be 
accounted for by the assumption that they 
represent the types of such instruction given 
in different parts of the Roman Empire With 
the reduction of the oral traditions of Jesus 
to writing (a process which was doubtless in 
the mam complete before the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 70 ad), the ])ossibility of 
genuinely catechetical instruction was estab- 
lished and such instruction may be assumed 
to have begun We have, however, no con- 
clusive evidence of any particular instruction 
of the young in Christian doctrine. 

Summary — The pedagogical methods of 
the New Testament, in so far as they are any- 
thing other than those of practical counsels, 


may be said to have been empirically well 
adapted to conditions Their subject matter 
was not general biblical or scientific informa- 
tion, but rather practical directions for living; 
as such they utilized the experiences of both 
teacher and those taught and set forth the 
principles of the New Christian idealism in 
accordance with current methods of thinking 
but without formal institutions or methods 
for instruction The extraordinary success 
of the new faith must be accounted for not so 
much by any novelty in its pedagogical 
methods as by the applicability of its tenets 
to the Grspco-Roman world S M 

See Catechetical Schools, Cate( humenal 
Schools; C'hristian Education and the Early 
Church, Jewish Education 
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NEW YORK, CITY OF — The pr(‘sent 
city of Greater New Yoik, as formed by con- 
solidation in 1897, includes the borough of 
Manhattan, or New York proper, th(‘ boiougli 
of the Bronx, to the north and east of Man- 
hattan, the borough of Biooklyn, foimeilv 
the independent city of Biooklyn, and itsi'lf 
a consolidation of a riumlxT of towns, th(‘ 
borough of Queenks, being a pait of Queenks 
County, on Long Island, and including Flush- 
ing, Hempstead, Jamaica, Long Island Ckty, 
and Newtown, and the borough of Richmond, 
coterminous with Staton Island, in thi‘ lower 
bay. The combined city has an area of 320 
square miles The population of Greater 
New York City in 1910 was 4,766,883, or 
jiractically the same as for the state of Ghio 
Educational History — The history of edu- 
cation m the slate of New York during the 
colonial period, both under the Dutch and 
English rule, has been tiaced under the his- 
tory of education in the state of New Yoik 
(See New York, State of ) The hist free 
school in the city after the Revolutionary 
Period, was opened in 1787 by the Society for 
Piomoting the Manumission of Slaves, with 
twelve coloied pupils m attendance In 1794 
the school was incorporated as the African 
Free School and a few years later a school- 
house was built in Clifl* Street By 1797 small 
grants were made to the school by the city 
corporation The first fiee school for white 
children, enforcing no religious restrictions, 
was opened in 1801 by the Association of 
Women Friends for the Relief of the Poor, 
organized in 1798 by a group of women con- 
nected with the Society of Friends 

The Public School Society — In 1805 a 
similar society was organized by a number 
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of philanthropic citizens and chartered by 
the legislature as the Free School Society of 
New York, and its powers were extended to 
include in its educational work all children 
who are the proper objects of a gratuitous 
education ’’ For the next few years the 
Society received aid and grants from the city 
and from the state legislature and in 1815 
participated in the new State Common School 
Fund. (See New Yokk, State of) By 
1826 eight schools, with separate departments 
for girls in nearly all of them, enrolling 345 
pupils, were in operation and gave instruction 
in reading, writing, figures, and leligioii (the 
children attending some place of worship 
regularly as a condition of admission) The 
Lancasterian system was employed from 1817 
on In 1818 Lancaster {q v ) lectured undci 
the auspices of the Society, which in 1820 pub- 
lished A Manual of the Lancasterian System 
But in spite of the progress of the Society, 
many children were still unprovided for In 
1829 an inquiry, made by the Common Council, 
showed the following as the status of education 
in the city — 




Pupils STtJD\iNG 
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Teach- 
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First 
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Church schools 
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schools 

6 
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‘ 270 

1081 

10 Charity schools 

2b 

2430 

I 960 

1 15 

2.545 

11 Public schools 

21 

6007 


I 

6007 


As early as 1822 the Society had considered 
the advisability of organizing instruction in 
the higher branches for the more promising 
pupils, but no action was taken toward (‘x- 
tending the Society’s work until after the 
reorganization in 1826 The years 1822 to 
1824 were marked by the first of the So- 
ciety’s struggles with the religious organiza- 
tions which for so long had controlled the 
educational situation m the city The Society’s 
work was largely cut into by some church- 
supported Lancasterian schools The matter 
was carried to the legislature, and, after a 
long struggle, the basis of apportionment was 
changed by giving all of the New York City 
school money to the Common Council for 
distribution as they saw fit The Council, 
after deliberation, unanimously decided to cut 
off all church schools from the grants, and the 
year 1824 thus marks an important step in 
the establishment of a n on-den ominational 
public school system for the city 

In 1826 the Society changed its name by 
charter from the Free School Society, to The 
Public School Society of New York, and was 
authorized to charge tuition fees for instruc- 


tion, and to grant remittances of fees to those 
too poor to pay Large numbers of parents 
who had previously sent their children to the 
Society’s schools found themselves now “ too 
poor to pay and too proud to confess their 
poverty ” The result was that the schools, 
which at the beginning of the experiment had 
enrolled 3457 children, in six months fell off 
to 2999, two thirds of them being pay pupils 
In 1818 the legislature had granted the Society 
aid from the license money paid by dealers 
in lottery tickets, and in 1829 a property tax 
of one eighth of a mill was granted in addition 
for maintenance With increasing revenue, 
it was soon decided to make the schools free 
to all 

In 1827 the Public School Society organized 
a junior department ” in School No 8, with 
a woman as teacher, loi children of three years 
and upward, and taught on the Lancasterian 
system In 1828 the Infant School Society, 
which had opmied its first school in 1827, was 
permitted to establish its second school m 
Public School No 10 In 1829 a report was 
made to the Board favoring the infant school 
system of training, and in 1830 the junior 
department of No 8 was converted into an 
infant school The new designation of pri- 
mary department was now applied to such 
schools, and women teachers were decided upon 
for them From this time on, the primary de- 
partments became an important part of the 
Society’s work The Society in 1830 had 
eleven buildings, containing twenty-one schools, 
and having an attendance of 6178 Two of the 
schools were infant schools, and three were 
coeducational In 1832 the monitorial system 
was in large part abandoned A committee 
on primarv schools was appointed by thi‘ 
Society, and it was decided to organize ten such 
schools, under women teachers, for children 
four to ten years of age, and after the Boston 
plan, where the committee had visited and 
inspected the schools In 1833 the first free 
evening schools were established, but they were 
abandoned a few years later. In 1834 the 
Manumission Society turned over its buildings 
and equipment to the Public School Society, 
and these schools became the African (in 
1838 changed to colored) schools of the city 
In 1834 also a special Saturday school, for the 
instruction of the female monitors employed 
in the primary schools and departments, was 
established, and in 1835 similar schools foi 
the monitors in the boys’ schools were proyided 
In 1828 the Society had appointed a “ visitor ” 
to look after attendance, and, in 1833, the 
title was changed to “ agent ” and he was 
also made a business supervisor for the city 
In 1837 the office of superintendent of repairs 
was created, an office which gradually devel- 
oped into that of school architect 

Creation of the Board of Education. — In 
1842 the first board of education was created 
as a result of the claim of denominations which 
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desired to share in the school funds of the 
Society, city, and state. Each of the seventeen 
wards of the city was created a separate school 
town, and a board of education, composed 
of two commissioners for each ward, was to 
be elected by the people. Each ward was also 
to elect two inspectors and five triiste(‘s to act 
as a local school board Existinji; schools 
were not disturbed, but public funds could 
not now be granted to any school or society 
“ in which any religious sc'ctarian doctrine 
or tenet shall be taught, inculcated, or prac- 
ticed ” 

The new Board of l^^ducation began opera- 
tions in 1842, opened its first school in JS43, 
and by 1848 had twenty ward schools, two 
primary schools, and two colored schools in 
operation The new system was cumbersome, 
imperfect, and lacked the intelligent direction 
of the old Public School Society, but made 
very substantial progress For som(‘ years 
the two school systems t‘xisted sid(‘ by side, 
with more oi less friction Undei the n(‘w 
system the old monitorial jilan of instruction 
was cither greatly restricted or entiiely 
abandoned The buildings erected by the 
Board had more and smaller classiooms and 
more teachers, and this and othei popular 
features of the ward schools, as they w(‘ie 
called, gave them a great advantage ov('r th()H(‘ 
of the Public School Society In 1848 th(‘ 
right of the Soendv to build any additional 
schools was questioiual by the Boaid, and later 
prohibited by the legislature This placi'd 
the old Society at the ineicy of the new Board 
of Education, and in 1858 the two weie con- 
solidated The Public School Society passed 
out of existcMice aft(‘r fc)rt>-('ight years of seiv- 
ice, tuining over to the city school pio])city 
valued at $004,820 40 During the jieriod of 
its existence the Societ}^ had educat(*d over 
000,000 children and more than 1200 teach(*rs 
Bv the terms of the consolidation act, fifteen 
members of the Society were* eh'ctcd to seats 
111 the Board of Education The new Board 
assumed control of a school system consisting 
of 214 looms or departments, twinity-one of 
which w(‘r(‘ for colored childien 

Woik of the Board of Education — Th(‘ 
Boaid of Education from the tirst began an 
active campaign to establish schools Duting 
the first ten years of its existiuice the city in- 
creased 60 per cent in population, while the 
schools inci eased 120 per cent In 1847 even- 
ing elementary schools weie reestablished, and 
in 1849 a fre(‘ academy which in 1866 became 
the College of the (5ty of New Yoik {qv) 

In 1841 a county superintendent of schools, 
elected by the county board of supervisors, 
had been created, and in 1851 the legislature 
granted the Board permission to appoint a 
city superintendent of schools, one or more 
assistant superintendents, and a superin- 
tendent of school buildings By 1860 the 
Board had under its control forty-seven gram- 
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mar schools foi boys, fort 3 ^-s(‘ven giaininar 
schools for girls, eighty-seven primal y schools 
and ch'partments, and elevim colored schools, 
a total of 192 schools, employing 1548 teachers, 
and having an aviMage attendance of 55,050 
])upils By 1870 thcK* witc 190 schools, 
2407 t(‘ach(‘rs, and an axiuage atteudanc(‘ of 
85,807 pupils Th(' ]) 0 ])ulation of thi* city at 
this time was 942,292, and the school popula- 
tion about 200,000 In 1866 the evening 
school system was n'lnodi'Ied, and the first 
evening high school was established In 
1869 a Female Noimal and High School 
was authorized and (‘stablished, which, in 
1888, was transfoiined into the City Normal 
College In 1869 (loiporal punishment was 
prohibited, in 1871 the first law permitting 
the issue of school bonds was enacted m 
1878 the Nautical S(*hool was established, 
in 1874 th(‘ first compulsory education law 
was ])assed, and a supi^rvisor of truancy was 
appointed the following year, in 1884 the 
separate colored schools w(Te abolished, in 
1888 the free public lecture' system was t's- 
tablished, and in 1887, 1888, and 1890 addi- 
tional evening high schools were created 
The period from 1860 to 1890 has been termed 
the period of peaceful expansion Only minor 
improvements were made during this period, 
the chief legislation during these three decades 
relating to the composition of the governing 
bodies, with the district trustee system as the 
chief point of issue In 1871 a Department 
of Public Instruction, as a branch of the city 
government, was provided for, with a Board 
of Education of twelve, all appointed by the 
mayor These two laws appear to have been 
111 advance of the public sentiment of the time, 
and in 1878 they were repealed, and the law 
of 1864 virtually reenacted This reestab- 
lished the district boards, and, in part, the dis- 
trict system of school control The Board 
of Education of twenty-one members was to 
be appointed by the mayor, and th(‘ Board was 
in turn to appoint the ward boards of hve 
district trufet(‘es each The Board of Educa- 
tion became a legislative and supervisory 
body, and the district trustees ap})ointed 
teachers, looked after the school property, and 
lecommended principals and vice-principals 
to the central Board foi appointment In this 
condition the organization of the New York 
City schools remained until 1896 

The want system at its best was unsatis- 
factory as a system, and gave rise to much 
complaint In the selection of the boards 
it was generally believed that religious and 
lacial (piestions, rather than educational efii- 
ciencv, were dominant The schools were 
criticizi'd as narrow and partial, and were 
often suspected of proselyting the children 
who attended them The criticism rose to 
such an extent that thi' legislature directed 
the mayor to appoint a commission to 
revise the school organization for the city 
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and to report to tin; next l(‘gislatur(‘ The bill 
proposed failed of enactment at the sessions 
of 1894, 1895, and 1896, the district trustee 
system being the center around which the 
battle was waged Finally, a substitute bill 
was adopted which abolished the trustees and 
created a board of sufienntendents, the latter 
to have the power to nominate all iirincipals, 
vice-prineipals, and teachers, to n'cominend 
the course of study, to manag(‘ and supervise 
the schools, and to examine and license 
teachers No change was made in the Board 
of Education itself or m the manner of its 
appointment, except to make it more in the 
nature of a board of trustees, with power to 
legislate and approve, but with little power 
to initiate This law was the most important 
reform accomplished in the New York City 
school department in half a century, and, with 
the district trustees abolished, the way for 
tuture progress was at last clear Nearly 
all of the important progress in the city school 
system has been made sinc(‘ this elimination 
of the district system in 1896 

Brooklyn — In Brooklyn, as in New Amster- 
dam, the minister precluded the schoolmaster 
Probably the hrst school on Long Island was 
provided at Flatbush, in about, 1653, though 
the first regular and full appoint merit as school- 
mast(‘r appears to have been in 1660 The 
hrst school tax was levied in 16()1 for a school 
opened in Jireucklyn A third school was 
opened in 1663 in Bushwick (later reorganized 
as the first school in Williamsburg), and a 
fourth school was ojicikhI the same year m 
Bedford Other schools were hrst organized 
in Flatbush in 1675, Gravesend in 1728, and 
New Lots 111 1740 Two other schools were 
organized at Wallabout Creek and at Gowanus 
before the Revolution All of these schools 
later became a part of the public school system 
of the city of Brooklyn The Dutch language 
was employed at hrst, but from 1758 up to 
1800 both the Dutch and the English language 
were used In the Bushwick school Dutch 
was taught up to about 1835. As lat(‘ as 1770 
the town of Brooklyn contained only one school, 
with nineteen pupils In that y(‘ar a school- 
house was built by subscription, and the sub- 
scribers elected t rustic's to inanag(‘ the school 
and to admit free those unable to pay tuition 
It IS claimed that the Gowanus school (later 
BrookRui No 2) was organized as a school 
district under the new State School I^aw of 
1810. In 1815 the first distribution from the 
State Common School Fund was leceived, and 
in 1816 Brooklyn levied a village tax of $2000 
to open another school At that time there 
were 552 children in the village not attending 
private or church schools Six other schools 
are reported as having been organized in the 
village before the incorporation of th(‘ city 
of Brooklyn in 1834 

On the organization of the city, the ('om- 
mon ('ouncil was given power to organize the 


schools This was then done on the district 
system plan, the Council appointing three 
trustees for each school m the city, who were 
in turn to select the teachers and to manage 
the school For the city as a whole the Council 
also appointed three inspectors and three 
commissioners, by way of integrating and har- 
monizing the district control This form of 
organization continued up to 1843, when the 
first governing body for the schools of the 
whole city was created The C'ouncil was 
created a Board of School Commissioners, 
with power to appoint two or more jiersons 
from each school district, for three-year terms, 
to constitute, with th(‘ mayor and the county 
superintendent of schools, a city lioard of 
Education In 1847 the Board of Education 
was authorized to appoint a SupiTintendent 
of schools for the city In 1854 the city of 
Williamsburg and the town of Flatbush were 
consolidated with the city of Brooklyn, and 
the mmnbership of the Board of Education 
was incri'ased to forty-five, at which it re- 
mained during the rest of its hist or v In 1862 
the maAmr was given the power of nomination 
of memliers, and in 1882 he was given full 
power of appointment In 1873 the schools 
were organized under the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction of the city government, and 
the titl(‘ of the superintendent was changed 
accordingly 

Beginning with the organization of th(‘ 
Board of lOducation in 1843, the important 
steps 111 th(‘ (‘Volution of the Brooklyn school 
system may be briefly traced Aft(‘r several 
attempts to conduct Saturday normal classes, 
a t(*achers’ training school was (established in 
1885, with a one year’s cours(‘ of instruction 
The first uniform course of study was prepaied 
in 1866, and remained almost unchanged for 
twenty-one years In 1874 the first unifica- 
tion of the grammar school work was made 
by a provision for uniform examinations for 
the completion of the grammar schools In 
1876, following the enactment of the fust 
compulsory education law in 1874, a superin- 
tendent of truancy and five agents were ap- 
})ointed, in 1878 two attiuidance schools were 
provided, and in 1895 a truant school was 
created by the Board In 1851 the first 
evening high school had been established, and 
111 1880 a second evmiing high school was pro- 
vided for In 1883 a head drawing teacher 
was appointed, in 1890 a supervisor of drawing 
and in 1896 a director of sewing and four 
sewing teachers In 1897 the first public 
kindergartens were opened In 1878 the Cen- 
tral Grammar School, with a two years^ 
course, was opened, in 1887 the course was 
(‘xtended to three years; and in 1890 a four 
years’ classical course was first outlined In 
1891 a Boys’ High School and a Girls’ High 
School were evolved out of the Central Gram- 
mar School In 1894 the Manual Training 
High School was created, and in 1895 the 
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Erasmus Hall Academy m Flat bush was 
accepted and transformed into the Erasmus 
Hall High School. In 1883 the Brooklyn 
Bridge was opened, and led to the rapid growl h 
of Brooklyn 

From the organization of the city in 1834 
the Council had been permitted to appoint 
boards of school trustees of three to look after 
and manage each school In 1851 tins was 
definitely transformed into the “ Local Com- 
mittee System,’^ of 1hTe(‘ trustc(‘.s tui (aich 
school. Wlien high schools and tiaining 
schools w(‘re establishc'd, local commitUavs foi 
these were also e8tabhsh(*d, and in time tin' sys- 
tem grew so formidable that sulistantial prog- 
ress under it was v('ry slow, if not almost 
impossibh* The local committee system and 
lh(‘ unwieldiness of the large Board of Paluca- 
tion were subjects of discussion and criticism 
foi yiuirs, and in 1894-1895 (dTorts were made 
to se(*ur(‘ a more centralized administration 
and a Board of Education of hfteen members 
Befor(‘ anything was accomplished, howevei, 
Biooklyn in 1897 became a part of the city 
of Cheater New York 

Present System — The (treater N(‘w Yoik 
charter of 1897 provided for the consolidation 
of the old city of New York, including the 
Bionx, the city of Brooklyn, a part of the then 
C^U(‘(‘n’s County, and all of Hichmond County 
into one greatm city orgam/atiou The New 
York and Brooklyn Boards were continued 
without change, tin* dilTment tovMi and county 
school organizations in Richmond (\)iinty 
were consolidated under one Board of Educa- 
tion, and the same was done for that pait of 
(Jueim’s County which was annexed The 
city superintendents of New^ York and Brook- 
lyn became borough siipm intendents, and 
borough superintendents wen* to be appointeil 
for Richmond and (Queen’s A Central Board 
of Education of nineteen membeis was to 
be constituted, by repiesentation fiom each 
of the boroughs The result was a led(*ration, 
with no more disturbance of existing conditions 
than wxas necessary, and with no great ]>oweis 
lodged with the Central Board In Brookh n 
the local committee system was expie.s.sly 
continued, and this was not abolished until 
the new CUiarter of 1901 The (’(‘iitial 
lioard was made the custodian, also, of all 
school moneys, and was required to ajipoint 
a School Treasurer and to establish a dis- 
bursing ofhee. 

The disadyantagos of haying four borough 
school boards and a loosely organized cential 
body were so many that, after four years of 
trial, the plan w^as abandoned In 1901 a 
revised charter was obtained for the greater 
city which unified the different parts of the 
school system for the first time, and wuth 
certain minor changes still continues 

The school systmn as at present organized 
is directed by a Board of Education of forty- 
six members, appointed by tlie mayor Of 


these, Iwenly-two are appointed from tlu 
Borough of Manhattan, fourteen from the 
Borough of Brooklyn, four from the Borough 
of the Bronx, four from the Borough of Queen’s, 
and two from the Borough of Richmond An 
e\(‘cutive committee of fifteen directs much 
of the work of the Board, and fourteen com- 
mittees look after various speiual lines of woik 
The city is divided by the Board of Education 
into forty-six school districts, for each of whicli 
a board of hve citiziuis is apjiointed by tlu 
1)01 ough president One member of the Board 
of Education, d(‘signated by its president, and 
the distiict superintimdent of schools having 
sujier vision of the district, are also members 
of each local board These local district 
boards are largely advisory in function, l)ut 
have some important supervisory powders ovt‘r 
the school property of the district 

The Board of Piducation appoints a superin- 
tendent of schools for the city, and eight 
associate superintendents, wdio togf‘ther con- 
stitute the board of superintendents, and, on 
their recommendation, th(‘ Board apjioints 
the district superintendents, of whom there 
are twenty-six Th(‘ initiative in practically 
all educational matters is given to this board 
of superintendents, and its educational powcu’s 
are large A board of four (examiners has 
control of the examination and certification 
of all teacluTs and jirincijials The Boaid 
ol p]ducatiou ajipoints a superintendent of 
lectures, wdio has charge of the free lecture 
system {q v ) of tin* city, a superintendent of li- 
braries, who looks after the libraries and library 
work in connection with the schools; and a 
board of retirement, to administci the Teach- 
(‘rs’ Retirement Law 

The Board of Education is allowed the pio- 
ceeds of a three-null tax for salarnxs, but all 
other expenses are wholly wuthin the discn'- 
tion of tin* Board of Pkstimate and Apportion- 
ment for the City, to whom the Board must 
apply for funds The Board of Education 
))ossesses by law such general powders as ai(‘ 
m*cessaiy to establish and control a com])l(‘\ 
city school sv^st('m The city superintendent 
of schools has a seat in the Board, with the 
light to speak but not to vote He is charged 
with the enforcement of the compulsory edu- 
cation law\s, and nominates all attendance* 
officers for appointment He assigns then 
duties to his subordinates, and oveisees their 
work He jiresides ovei the board of super- 
intendents and the board of examiners The 
board of superintendents nominates all district 
superintendents, jirmcipals, heads of depart- 
ments, and teachers, selects all textbooks, ap- 
paratus, and supplies, nominates thi* directors 
of the special blanches of mstiuction, and as- 
signs the assistants to their woik, recommends 
changes in grades, classes, and courses of study, 
and determines all promotions and transfers 
of teachers and supei visors, subject to the 
approval of the Board ol J'alucation The 
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district supenutciidonls aic assij^ned to tin; 
supervision of different, districts of the city, 
or to different branches or divisions of the 
educational work 

Scope of the School System — In size and 
complexity th(' school systenn of the greatei 
city is virtually a great state school systiun 
in a condensed form The city of New York 
enrolls a larger number of children, employs 
four hfths as many teachers, and ex])ends 
lialf as much again for education as the 
state of Ohio The school c(*nsus of the 
city exceeds a million and a half of children, 
about 800,000 children are in average daily at- 
tendance at the public schools, a city college, 
a large normal school, and branch training 
schools, twenty-two day high schools and a 
dozen evening high schools, about two hun- 
di(*d day and about fifty evening elementary 
schools, trade schools, a system of vacation 
schools and pla^^grounds, a nautical school, 
and an extensive evening lecture system ar(‘ 
maintained, about 18,000 teachers, and a thou- 
sand supervisory officers are employed, and 
the current expenses total about, tliirty-five 
millions of dollars, and are increasing con- 
stantly and rapidly The Coll(‘ge of the (hty 
of New York (qv), located in Manhattan, 
IS one of the large and important colleges of 
the United States The city normal school 
IS also a large and an important institution 
Training schools are also maintained in Jbook- 
lyn and Queen’s The high schools (unploy 
about 1500 teachers, and enroll about 40,000 
students They represent different lines of in- 
struction, there being manual training, com- 
mercial, and vocational high schools, as well 
as high schools of the more traditional types 
A number of evening high schools of diffeient. 
types arc maintained in the different boroughs, 
the evening vocational or trade schools being 
of an excellent type 

Educational Conditions — The greater citv 
has recently made very remarkable endeavors 
to meet the educational needs of a very com- 
plex and difficult educational situation Most 
of the important progress has been made since 
the elimination of the district system, and the 
inauguration of th(‘ present system of school 
control. Owing to the very rapid growth of 
the city from births and immigration, the* 
struggle to provuh' seating accommodatlon^ 
for all has been a long and as yet an unsuccess- 
ful one, despite the erection of numb(*is of 
excellent new buildings The buildings erected 
within the past fifteen years are among 
the best of their kind The educational prob- 
lem is rendered especially difficult by the fact 
that New York City is one of the most cos- 
mopolitan cities in the world, and hence has 
large numbers of children of foreign parentage 
in the schools Over one third of the total 
population is foreign born, and about three 
fourths of th(‘ population is of foreign jiarent- 
age The (rermans, Irish, Italians, Russians, 


Austrians, and English, in the order given, ar(‘ 
the leading foreign nationalities, though al- 
most every foreign nationality and race is 
represented in the city’s population This, 
with the congestion of popuhition, the large 
amount of poverty, and the absence of the 
wholesome home restraints to which the chil- 
dren of these foreign p(‘oples are accustomed 
in Europe, makes the educational problem 
in the city especially difficult The peculiai 
conditions call for a centralized educational 
administratioi' and for a high quality of educa- 
tional leadershi]) To cope better with the 
truancy and child labor situations new legis- 
lation of an impoitant kind has recently Ixaui 
obtained, and the metropolitan school census 
law recently enacted, under which the polic(‘ 
make an annual house to house investigation, 
gives the city of New York the best school 
census law to be found in the IJnitial States 
As might naturally be expected in a city where 
the schools were for so long relativ(‘ly f>oor 
and the public school systiun mcomp1et(‘, and 
in a city possessing so larg(‘ a foreign element, 
the private school and I he jiarochial school 
abound, though these schools have not in- 
creased so rapidly since the ])ublic schools 
hav(‘ come to represent a highc'r tvpe of public 
education K P U 
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NEW YORK, THE COLLEGE OF THE 
CITY OF — Tlu‘ ca])stone of th(‘ fiee public 
(‘ducat lonal svst(‘m of New Yoik City In 
M‘sponse to the' repeated proposals t-o found a 
Latin School or an Academy, a committee was 
appointed bv th(‘ legislature* of 1846 to study 
the advisability of such a step The jilaii for 
an institution ot higher learning was submitted 
to the people* in the election of 1847 and was 
carried by an overwhelming vote The Free 
Academy opened its doors with 143 students 
and a faculty of nine, under the leadership 
of President Horace* Webster The Free* 
Academy was an attempt to evolve an insti- 
tution that combin(*d both high school and 
college, and proved most successful Its 
students and its faculty gradually increas(*d, 
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its standards wore steadily raised until it 
reached the level of the best of the eastern 
colleges 

In 1866 the name was changed to The College 
of the City of New York, a title more in keep- 
ing Avith the rank and the scope of its work 
Under the direction of its second president, 
General Alexander S Webb, the sphere of 
work of the college increased in such propor- 
tions that annexes were built and temporary 
(piarters were hired in adjoining buildings 
Jiy the close of the century, tlie pressure of a 
rapidly growing student body made it evidcnit 
that new ((uarters were irnjierative The cit-v 
provided $5, ()()(), 000 for a new home of five 
Imildings on Washington Heights, with an 
(Hpiipmeut unsurpassed In 1008 these new 
structures were givcm over to a student- body 
of over 4000, including the prepaiatory classes, 
an instructing corps of about 230 und(‘r the 
piesidencv of John Finley Tin college not 
onlv provides tuition for 1300 college students 
and over 2500 preparatory students, but also 
sp(‘cial instiuction for ovei 3000 teachers of 
the city schools and foi 500 evening students, 
and musical recitals and lectures foi the pio- 
motion ot higher musical int(‘rests to tens of 
thousands All these activities are carried 
on through an annual appropriation of about 
$600,000 

The aim of the (jollege is to enable all am- 
bitious young men, projieilv prepared, to 
obtain the cultural advantages of a higher 
(‘ducation, to foster in them a civic and social 
conscience, to deviJop an ideal citizen body 
A free (‘ducation of college grade is open to all 
the city’s sons, irH‘spective of race, creed, oi 
class Unlike the civic univeisities of England, 
often placed in the same class, the C’olh'ge col- 
h'cts no fees, makes no chaiges foi books and 
appaiatus, and does not (l(*pend upon the 
bounty oi the jihilanthropy of any piivate 
individual (S('e Municipal C’olleges and 
Universities ) 

The present organization of tlu' ('ollege 
dates back to 1900 Prior to that year the 
trustees of tlie College were also the members 
of the Hoard of Education of the city schools 
Occupied wuth the vexing pioblems in the 
education of 750,000 childien, the Board could 
not properly direct the policies of this single 
institution In 1900 tin* L(‘gislature gave 
the College a aepaiat(‘ board of nine trustees, 
who weie to be appointed by the Mayoi of the 
(hty foi a dehnite term Beneficial results 
soon followed in the wake of this change, foi 
it brought inciTiased familial ization with the 
needs of the College, and concentrated effoit 
towards the realization of the* cherished plans 
for a new and fitting home 

The standards of admission are on the same 
liigh level as tliose in the leading eastern col- 
l(‘g(‘s Students arc' admitted by a certificate* 
of the Colh'ge Entrance Board, (u* by a di- 
])loma of the city high schools or of Townsend 


Hams Hall, the Preparatory Department ol 
the College 

The spirit infused by the early authorities 
reflected their West Point training The 
College 18 still characterized by severe dis- 
cipline, rigorous mental work, a strict marking 
system, an emphasis on those subjects that 
give mental fiber The classics are studied 
very intensively, and more mathematics is 
usually requiied than by other colleges in the 
(country The existing curriculum is an at- 
tempt to letain iJn* rigor of the old course 
and lational latitude for personal choice 
Six courses an* offc'rcd these are grouped 
under two heads, viz those leading to the 
BA degree, — classical, Latin-Fnmch, modern 
language, and those to the BS degree,— 
general science, biology-chemistry, mechanical 
All woik IS prescribed through the sophomore 
year In the junior and the senior yeai 
ample opportunity is given, through electives, 
for the pursuit of special interests and the 
cultivation of individual powers The Col- 
lege was the hrst to establish a chair in Eng- 
lish as well as the first to organize a Depart- 
ment of Mechanic Arts It was one of the 
pioneers in the movement to introduce the 
sciences and place them on a par with the 
classics It responded to the pressure of 
needs of the day bv organizing in the last 
decade departments of public speaking, physi- 
cal liaining and hygiene, education, econom- 
ics and social science, and music 

In addition to the regular college course, 
the College cares for a Preparatory Depart- 
ment, Townsend Harris Hall, with more than 
2500 pupils In the hope of reaching those 
worthy young men who through force of cir- 
cumstances were denied the benefits of a col- 
lege education, the Evening Sessions were 
oigamzed in 1910 A freshman class of OA^'r 
200 enrolled, each meeting the same entrance 
recjuirements as those which govern admis- 
sion to the day sessions Over 500 evening 
students are at present pursuing regulai studies 
of college grade, striving either to complete 
an interrupted course, or merely for personal 
development In order to meet the needs of 
those teachers of the city school system who 
aie endeavoring to improve their professional 
standing, it offers undei its auspices regulai 
courses in education, English, comparative 
liteiature, scK'nce, etc Over 3000 teachers 
are in regular attendance The successful 
completion of these couises entitles the teachei 
to partial exemption in promotion examina- 
tions given by the Board of Education of 
New York City 

The student body is different from that 
which one finds in the average eastern college 
The enormous population of the city furnishes 
the students There is no dormitory life 
The young men scatter over the city each day 
when college labors and activities are ov(U 
The great majority of these students AAmuld 
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be denied a collej^e education if it woie not 
for the oppoitumty which the College extends 
to them. Social Iif(‘ and social spirit, how- 
ever, are not absent The students form 
their friendships in one of a large number of 
literary, debating, or science societies, and in 
the round of popular fraternities Though 
th(' institution is iioiiscctarian, it is not ir- 
religious, the YM('A,YMHA, the 
Newman Club, the Monorah Society, keep 
alive the leligious spirit which inanv students 
bring to tlie College 

A municipal college, more than any other, 
must constantly be alive to its obligations to 
the community The College of the city of 
New Yoik, in its attcmipt to meet its social 
i(‘^])onsibility, has given its best graduates 
to the city school system. In the capacity 
of teachers, principals, superintendents, su- 
pervisors of evening education oi of free public 
lecture centers, those who gained their inspira- 
tion at th(‘ (k)llege are striving in the colossal 
task of Americanizing the cosmo])olitan and 
fon'ign population of the city Th(‘ College 
has its full quota of leading members of the 
New York Bar, of (‘niimmt surgeons, of il- 
lustrious cngint'cis, of experts in sanitation, of 
leaflers in architecture and in eveiv jihase of 
human endeavor J fl F 

NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL — 

See Journalism, P^ducational 

NEW YORK, STATE OF. — First Mdtled 
by the Dutch in the early part of the seventeenth 
c(*nturv; it was surrendered to the English 
m 1664, and nunained under their rule until 
the Revolution In 1788 New York entered 
the Union as one of the thirteen original states 
In size, the state is the largest east of Illinois 
and north of North Carolina Its area is 
47,654 square miles, which is about the same 
as that of England. The total population in 
1910 was 9,115,614, which was greatei than 
that of any other state, and in its density of 
population, 191 2 per square mile, the state 
ranks bfth For administrative purposes the 
state 18 divided into sixty-onc counties, and 
thes(‘ in turn into superintrmdency districts, 
cities, towns, and school districts. 

Educational History — Under the Dutch. 

— New Netherlands was founded by the Dutch 
West India Company as a commercial venture. 
New Amsterdam (now New York City) was the 
seat of the government and the principal 
settlement By the time of the English oc- 
cupation about a dozen villages had been 
settled, principally on western Long Island 
and along the Hudson River So far as is 
known, the first school of the colony was 
opened at New Amsterdam in 1638 by Adam 
Roelantsen (the formerly accepted date of 
1633 is now considei’ed to be unauthorized) 

Plus school, as was llie (justoin in the Nrdher- 
lands, was a par'ochial school, the joint con- 
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cern of the civil authorities (the West India 
Company) and the Reformed Dutch Church. 
The former paid the salaries and exercised the 
principal control, the latter licensed the school- 
masters and exercised a certain supervision 
over the teaching The schoolmaster was 
(generally) also the reader (voorlezer) and 
precentor (voorsanger) in the church, and 
often acted as sexton besides. In addition 
to his salary from the company he received 
tuition fees from all the pupils except the poor, 
who were taught free. In 1653 New Amster- 
dam received a city charter, and the school 
came more under the control of the city gov- 
ernment. This school appears to have Ix^en 
maintained continuously from its foundation 
and IS now probably the oldest elementary 
foundation existing in America The out- 
lying villages for the most part conducted pa- 
rochial schools similar to that of New Amster- 
dam In the case of these, howevei, the West 
India Company did not pay the salaries 
(though occasionally rendering assistance), 
nor did it exercise control The siijiport and 
control in each village lay in local court and 
church In 1652 a trivial (Latin) school 
(q V ) was opened by the Company in New 
Amsterdam, but lapsed in a shoit time In 
1659 another Latin school was ojiened under 
the joint su]>port and contiol of th(‘ city and 
the Company Privat(‘ schoolmasteis wei<‘ 
found in New Amsterdam from an eailv date 
These had to be authorized by the diiector 
and council In the elementary schools the 
curriculum consist (‘d of reading, writing, less 
of the arithmetic, the cateclusm, and certain 
jirayers (In Is attended on ecjual terms with 
the boys Besides tin* various Dutch settle- 
ments certain English-speaking villages were 
chartered Possiblv many of these had schools, 
but little IS known of tluun 

Under the English — Aftei the English 
oecujiation the schools of the Dutch com- 
munities continued, in most cases, as public 
parochial schools until about the R(‘volution 
Among the English inhabitants the jirinciple 
of private enterprise in school affairs on the 
whole prevailed, as elsewhere in the colonies 
Teachers were in theory licensed by the Gov- 
ernor or the Bishop of London. In New York 
the city authorities and the several churches 
did a little for the education of the poor by 
way of charity In 1702 ‘‘An act for encour- 
agement of a grammar fr(‘e school’’ was passed, 
winch provided foi the appointment, bv the 
Governor, of a schoolmaster to instruct the 
male children of French, Dutch, and Eng- 
lish parents in reading, writing, English, 
Latin, and Greek The school was to be sup- 
ported by taxation, and the schoolmaster 
to be licensed by the Bishop of London or the 
Governor of the colony The law was in 
force for a period of seven years, and at its 
(‘xpiration the school lajised It was not until 
1732 that any furthiu* legislation took place. 
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Private instruction and private schools sup- proposed bill, and the result was the creation, 
plied such secondary, as well as elementary, on May 1, 1784, of the Board of Regents 
schools as existed during the interim. Trinity of the University of the State of New York. 
School, in New York, dates from 1710 In with King’s College, now revived and renamed 
October of 1732 “ An Act to encourage a (Columbia, as the central feature of the plan, 
public school in the city of New York for The Regents, of whom there were 31, though 
teaching Latin, Greek, and Mathematics,’’ the number was further increased to 64 later 
was passed The school was to be supported in the same year, w('re empowered to found 
by the income from licenses issued to hawkers schools (seminal les oi academies) and col- 
and pedlers, and was to be under the visita- leges in any part of the state, and to endow 
tion of the justices of the supreme court, the them, and eveiy such school or college w^as 
rector of Trinity Church, and the aldermen to be deemed a part of the University During 
of the city, who could remove the school- the lu'xt three vears Ihc reestablishment of 
master, for cause, and appoint his successor King’s College (C-olumbia) occupied the entiie 
Twenty free scholarships, distributed among attention of the Regents, and practically 
the various counties, w^ere provided This nothing was done toward establishing acad- 
law was also for a term of seven years, and emies (or colleges) elsewdien' rn the state, 
after eight years this school, too, was dis- The dissatisfaction aiising from this con- 
continucd, and the colony once more fell back dition ol affairs led to the passage of a new 
entirely on private tuition and patronage bill, in 1787, under the title of “An Act to 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gos- institute a university within this State, and 
pel (qr) early organized elementary schools for other purposes’’ All previous acts were 
which in this colony formed no inconsiderable repealed, Columbia C’ollege was set off, under 
part of the elementary education of the Eng- a separate Board of Trustee's, to work out its 
hsh-speaking villages^ Its first school in the own development, though regarded as a part 
colony was organized at Rye, in 1704, and be- ol the new and more comprehensive University , 
tween then and 1775 about sixty teachers and a new Board of Regents of the University 
were employed, schools being maintained at of the State of New York of 21 members w'as 
Albany, ami in and about New York created, to whom was given the visitation. 

In i746 the legislature passed “ An Act for inspection, and oversight of “ all the colleges, 
raising the sum of £2250 by a public lotteiy, academies, and schools which are or may be 
for this colony, for the advancement of learn- established in this State,’’ with power to make 
mg and toward the founding a college within l)v-laws, confer degrees, receive and apply 
the same ’’ This was the first act looking funds, and incorporate colleges and academies 
to the foundation of a college for the colony. All colleges and academies were to be under 
and the final outcome, aftei much discussion, their own Jioards of Trustees, and all colleges 
was a loyal chaiter from King George II, in were to have the same corporati' rights as 
1754, creating King’s Gollege, afterwards Columbia The Unnersity of the State of 
Columbia University ((/ r ) Instruction was New Yoik, as thus constituted, has since 
organized at once, and continued up to the continued, and has exerted an im]>ortant m- 
Revolution and the occupation of New York fluence in the incorporation of academies and 
by the British A grammar school was mam- colleges within the state On Novembei 15, 

tamed m connection with the college. 17<S7, the first two academies (Erasmus Hall 

Early State Legislation — The first state and Clinton Academy) weie chaitered Since 
constitution was adopted m 1777, and amended 1787 an annual report of the work of the col- 
m 1801, but neither the original nor the amend- leges and academies has been regularly made 
ments contained any im'iition of education to the legislature, and since 1835 the condi- 

There was litth' of an educational nature left tion of the college's and academies has been 

m the state at the close of the Revolution published with increasing detail The Uni- 

A few private and parish schools, a few acad- versity has devoted its eneigies to examining 

emies, and a defunct college* were about all and supervising, anei has not engageel in 

Excepting the college, the e*olony ha el never con- teacliing In 1863, howevei, the plan of an 
sidereel eeiucation as a public functiem annual conveication was mstituteel, and m 1880 

In January, 1784, two months after the univeisitv extension was lecognized as orm 
British left New York, Governor George of its jiroper functions Professional and 
Clinton, m his message to the legislature, technical eelue*at-ion, libraries, and muse'uins 
gave the first official expression of the need of have also been included 

educational institutions for the state, and The bill reconstituting the Regents provided 
recommended “ the revival and encourage- only for secondary and higher education In 
ment of seminaries of learning ” The recom- 1787 the Regents, m a carefully piepared re- 
niendation received prompt attention, but port, called attention to the deficiencies in 
the final result was a bill to establish a state their articles of organization, and expressed 
university. The friends of the defunct King's the feeling “ that the erection of public schools 
College now presented a petition for its roor- for teaching reading, wiitmg, and arithmetic 
gamzation, which was substituted for the is an object of very great importance which 
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ought not to be left to the discretion of private 
men, but be promoted by public authority ” 
Again in 1793, 1794, and 1795 the Regents 
called the attention of the legislature to the 
desirability of establishing elementary schools 
Tt was not until 1795 that any definite action 
was taken by the legislature, and the schools 
created then were organized independently 
of the authority of the Regents. 

Aside from the constitution and reconstruc- 
tion of the Board of Regents, the first legis- 
lative act relating to education was that of May 
10, 17S4, directing the Commissioners of the 
Land Office to lay out the unappropriated 
lands of the state into townships, six miles 
squai(‘, and to leserve in each a lot of 300 acres 
for the support of a minister of the Oospel, 
and one of 090 acres for the support of a school 
()i s(*hools This act must be regarded as 
merely one of encouragement to religion and 
learning, and not as a recognition of the prin- 
ciple of public support of schools In 1790 
th(* legislature made the beginnings of th(‘ 
Literature Fund by authorizing the Regents to 
take poss(‘ssion of and lease out certain state 
lands, applying the income to aiding colleges 
and academies In 1791 an act was passed 
which authorized six men, in the town of (Ver- 
mont, to receive certain excess excise fees 
and fines collected in the town, and “ not 
anted for the relief of the pool,” and with 
such funds to build a sehoolhouse and main- 
tain an elemental y school 
The First School Law — In 1795, perhaps 
hugely in response to an uigimt recommenda- 
tion of Governor Clinton in his annual mes- 
sage of that year, an ‘‘ Act for the Fncourage- 
ment of Schools ” was passed This was the 
first general school law enacted by the state It 
was in the nature of an experiment and was to 
run for five years only ITie sum of £20,000 
was apportioned from the state treasury, an- 
nually foi five years, ‘‘ for the purpose of 
encouraging and maintaining schools in the 
several cities and towns in this state, in which 
the children shall be instructed in the English 
language, or be taught English grammar, 
arithmetic, mathematics, and such other 
branches of knowledge as are most useful 
and necessary to complete a good English edu- 
cation ” The quotas of the counties weie 
indicated, and within the counties the distri- 
bution was made to the towns on the basis 
of taxable wealth Each town was to select 
from three to seven commissioners, who were 
to supervise the schools and aj)f)ortion the 
monev among the districts The inhabitants of 
the different sections of each town were to 
associate themselves together for school pur- 
])oses, and to elect two or more of their numbei 
as trustees to employ teachers and to confer 
with the town commissioners on all school 
matters The town school monev was to be 
ajiportioned to each distiict on the basis o1 
the number of (la\ > 1 aught m each, but no 


apportionment was to be made unless the town 
commissioners approved of the teachers se- 
lected for the schools. Here may be seen the 
beginnings of the certification of teachers in 
the state of New York By 1798 sixteen of the 
twenty-three counties organized at that time 
reported 1352 schools, and 59,660 children 
in attendance An effort to extend the law 
in 1800 failed, and the law expired by limi- 
tation It was not until 1812 that common 
schools were again organized 

In the meantime certain other important 
legislation was enacted In 1799 four suc- 
cessive lotteries to raise $100,000 were au- 
thorized, $12,500 was to be paid to the 
Regents for distribution among the academies, 
while the remainder was to be placed in the 
treasuiy for the use of the common schools, 
and in such manner as the legislature might 
later direct. In 1801 another lottery, to 
laise $100,000, one half of which was to be 
similarly put into the treasury for the common 
schools, was authorized In 1803 the Comp- 
troller was directed to invest the common 
school money m good real estate Each year, 
from 1800 on, the Governor of the state urged 
the legislature to reestablish the common 
school system, and in 1805 Governor Lewis 
sent a special message iii which he recom- 
mended th(‘ appropriation of all state lands to 
a school fund, and the creation of a common 
school system, to be under the supervision 
of the Regents Twenty-one academies had 
lieen incorporated by this time, but no com- 
mon schools The Regents also made similar 
recommendations to the legislature for three 
successive years The result of all these rec- 
ommendations was the creation of a permanent 
state school fund by th(* legislature in 1805 
The act as passed provided that the net pro- 
ceeds of the 500,000 acres of vacant state lands 
fust sold should be ap])lied as the basis for a 
peinianent fund for th(‘ support of common 
schools The income was to be safely invested, 
and no distribution was to be made until th(‘ 
annual interest should amount to $50,000 a 
year In 1805 the legislature also chartered 
the “ Public School Society of the (hty of 
New York,” the purpose of which was to es- 
tablish free schools in the city for the edu- 
cation of such poor children as do not belong 
to or are not provided for by any religious 
society ” This Society began to receive aid 
from the school fund m 1812, was granted a 
city tax m 1831, and was dissolved in 1853, 
after having educated over 600,000 children 
and accumulated property worth $450,000 
(See New York City.) It rendered very 
valuable service to the city and to the state 
Further legislation in 1805, 1807, and 1808 
added the lottery money and certain bank 
stock to the permanent school fund. By 
1810 the annual income from the fund 
amounted to about $26,000, and in 1811 th(‘ 
Governor was authorized by law to appoint 
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a coinmission of five to report a system for 
the organization ahd establishment of eommon 
schools for the state. This eommission made 
a careful inquiry and reported in 1812 They 
also submitted the draft of a bill which con- 
tained the main features of the law of 1812, 
and of the common school system up to 1888 
By the law of 1812 the several towns of the 
state were to be divided into sclniol districts 
by three town school commissioners, elected 
as town officers; each district was to elect 
three district trustees, who were to care for 
and superintend the school of the district, 
the interest of the school fund was to be ap- 
portioned to the counties and to the towns on 
the basis of their population by the last U S 
census, and from the towns to the school dis- 
tricts according to the number of childien in 
each, five to fifteen years of age, each town must 
raise locally as much money as it received 
fiom the state, and all state and local tax(‘s 
w(‘re to be used for teachers’ salaries Th(‘ 
system of common schools thus establish(‘d 
was placed, not under the Regents, but under 
a new official to be known as a Superintendimt 
of Ckimmon Schools, to be appointed bv the 
(-ouncil of Appointment Thus arose tlH‘ 
dual system of school administration which 
(‘haracterized N('w York up to 1904 In 
1811 each town was furthei authorized to 
elect SIX additional inhabitants to act with the 
(own conimissioneis, as school inspect ois, and 
on(‘ of their duties was to examine and licenst* 
teachers In 1818 the state library was es- 
tablished, and m 1830 the New York State 
museum In 1844 th(‘ library was placial 
under the control of the Regents, and m 1889 
a library school was established In the same 
year the state museum was made an integral 
part of the university In 1821, hugely m 
indignation at the removal of the very efficient 
first Superintendent, (lideon Hawley, tin* 
office of Superintendent of Common Schools 
was abolished, and from then until 1854 th(‘ 
Secretary of State acti'd ex officio as Super- 
intendent In 1819 the annual stale ajipro- 
priation for schools was raised to $80,000, 
and m 1819, 1826, and 1827 the school fund 
was increased by various additions from stocks, 
land sales, fees, etc The new constitution of 
1822 further devoted the proceeds of all lands 
belonging to the state to the permanent lund 
for common schools By ikll a fund of 
$1,696,713 66 had been built up In 1822 
the State School Department was clothed 
with the important power to hear and decide 
appeals on questions of school law In 1826 
(Governor DeWitt Clinton {q v ) recommended 
the establishment of a seminary for the train- 
ing of teachers, and this recommendation 
was renewed by Governor Flagg, m 1830 
By 1828 the income of the Literature Fund 
had reached $10,000, and this was distributed 
to the forty-four academies then existing By 
1839 there were 106 academies reporting 


In 1830 the first conxcuitioii of ((‘achers as- 
sembled at Utica In 1835 the school district 
library system was inaugurated by authorizing 
a district tax, therefore, of $20 the first year, 
and $10 yearly th('reaftei 

New Interest in Education — In 1837 New 
York leceived $4,014,520 71 fiorn the U S 
Treasury as the state’s share of the U S De- 
posit Fund (Surplus Revenue of 1836), and this, 
together with the new movements in Massa- 
chusetts and other states, seems to have stimu- 
lated a n(‘w interest in education in New York 
(See articles on separate states ) It was 
decided at once to di'vote the income from 
the Deposit Fund to schools Of the income, 
$110,000 was appropriated for common schools 
This was to be distributed in the same manner 
as the income from the state school fund, but, 
to share in it, districts weie now required to 
extend the school term from three to four 
months, $55,000 was also to be distributed 
in the same mannei, to be used for school 
libraries only until 1842, and thereafter foi 
libraries or teachers’ salaries; $28,000 a year 
was to be used by the Regents to aid acad- 
emies, and the balance of the income was to 
be added to the principal of the permanent 
school fund Following this a numbei of 
important laws were enacted, looking toward 
free schools and supervision, which finally 
culminated in the rate bill compromise of 
1850 and the reestablishment of the offici* of 
Stat(‘ Superintendent of Schools in 1854 
In 1839 the ai)pointment of unsalaried 
county boards of visitors marked the beginning 
of county supervision They were to make 
suggestions for improvement, and as a result 
of their supervision, the law of 1841 provided 
for a Deputy Secretary of State for Schools, 
and fo! a de])utv sujrermtendimt of common 
schools for each county Th(‘S(‘ latter were 
to b(‘ appointed bv the sui)er\isois of the 
countv, were to examine and certificate 
teachers foi the county, and weie to have 
geneial sujiei vision of all the schools of the 
county, subject to the rules and regulations 
of the state ofhc(‘ The town inspectors weie 
reduced to two, and the certificates issiK'd by 
the town authorities were limited to the town 
In 1843 both the town commissioners and in- 
spiM'tors were abolished, a town suiierintendeuit 
of schools succeeded to their duties and func- 
tions, and the name of deputy su})erintendent 
was changed to that of county superintendent 
of schools The Secretary of State was madt‘ 
ex officio a Regent in 1842, and in 1843 was 
also granted powei, on propiT i-econirnenda- 
tiori or evidence, to grant state teachers’ 
certificates In 1847 the office of county 
superintendent was abolished, in 1854 a 
separate state department of jiublic instnn*- 
tion was created and a State Supenntendent 
of Public Instruction appointed, and in 1856 
the office of town superintendent of schools was 
in turn abolished and the office of school com- 
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missioner (one for each legislative assembly schools, to be supported by general state taxa- 
district, to be elected by the people for three- tion, failed by a narrow margin. In 1849 the 
year terms) was m turn created. At this point Secretary of State made a strong plea for the 
the system of supervision created remained abolition of the rate bill {qv.) and for free 
hxed until very recently. schools for all, and that year an Act estab- 

The period up to 1854 was also character- lishing free schools throughout the state ” 

ized by new undertakings with reference to was passed The act, however, was not to be 

teachers and their training, and the impulse effective unless approved by a referendum vote 

given then has continued down to th(‘ present of the people at the November elections. The 

In 1834 the hrst teachers’ training classes had result was a vigorous campaign for free schools, 

been (‘stabhshed, one in (‘ach oi tlie eight and the election was carried by a vote of 
judicial districts of the state Tht‘ academies 240,872 for and 01,951 against Schools were 
wer(‘ appointed to give the instinct ion, and to be made free to all children, five to twenty-one 

the first classes were ojiened in 1835 This years of age, county supervisors were to levy a 

was probably the first public piovision for county tax twice that received from the state, 

the professional training of teachers in the and any needed balance was to be raised by 

United States An appropiiation of $500 district taxation So vigorous were the oppo- 
for books and apparatus, and $400 annuallv nents of free schools, however, that the legis- 
foi an instructor, was made by the state foi lature of 1850 called a second referendum on 
each Senatorial district Aftei t(‘ii yeais, all the repeal of the free school law This the 

state aid to the academies for tryining classes peoph‘ failed to favoi by a vote of 184,308 for 

was withdiawn, and the state (\stabhshed its repeal and 209,316 against Strong objections 
first normal school at Albany (1844), but still existed, and the legislature was flooded 

after another five years, the demand for local with petitions for the amendment or the re- 

training classes became so strong that they peal of the free school law Finally, in 1851, 
were reestablished, and the aid leextended in a compromise bill was enacted, entitled “ an Act 

1849 has nevei since been withdiawn In to ])iovide fiee schools thioughout the state ” 

1877 high schools and acadinnic d(‘pai t inents Schools were declared fr(*e to all childien, five 

were also admitted to the jn’ivih'gc of main- to twenty-one years old, and an annual state 

taining training classes A second state noi- tax of $800, 000 was to be levied on all property 

mal scliool was established at ()sw(‘go in 1863, foi their suppoit The proceeds of this tax, 

thie(‘ additional schools at (’ortland, Fredonia, together with the income from the state school 

and Potsdam in 1866, thre(‘ nioie at (leneseo, funds (then $300,000 a yeai), was to be dis- 

Broekport, and Buffalo in 1867, three moi(‘ at tribuled to the different school distracts of the 

New Paltz, On(‘onta, and Plattslrurg between state maintaining a six monf hs’ t(‘rm, one third 

1886 and 1892, and a twelfth state school to all equally, and two thirds on th(‘ir school 

at Jamaica in 1893 In 1881 some stand- census Any additional money needed was to be 

ards for the admission of pupils to the obtained by the rate bill, though all indigcnts 

normal schools were imposed, and th(‘se have were to be exempt In 1853 the free school 

since been very materiallv added to In law of 1849 was declared unconstitutional, 

1843 the hrst teachers’ institute was held at though this decision, owing to the compromisi* 

Ithaca, and in 1847 teachers’ riistitutes wer*e of 1851, had little effect The cities generally 

f)laced under state control and the fust state refused to employ the rate bill, and early made 

aid to them ($60 to each county organizing) their schools free In 1857 the state tax was 

was granted In 1859 this was doubled, and changed to a three fourths of a mill tax, which in- 

m 1860 the apjrropriation foi the state was creas(‘d the state aid one third Still, in that 

fixed at $8000 In 1862 local authorities year, $427,956 was collected from rate bills 

were jiermitted to pay teachers their salaries P’lnally, in 1867, the state tax was increased 

while attending, in 1881 a state corps of in- to mills, and the rate bill was abolished in 

stitute conductors was organized, in 1885 the state 

attendancr* was made compulsory, and in Other Legislation — Some other significant 
1892 a state buieau of institutes and tiainmg school legislation was also enacted during the 

classes was oiganized under the State Super- period of struggle to establish school super- 
intendent The state approjiriation for m- vision, the training of teachers, and free 

stitutes st(‘adilv increased pj) to 1910, when schools In 1846 the first provision by the 

th(‘v w(*ie abandoned state for the education of Indian children was 

Battle for Free Schools — The application made, and in 1856 the Indian schools were 

of the U S Deposit Fund to education, and placed under the charge of the State Superin- 

the various state and contemporary move- tendent of Public Instruction In 1853 the 

ments for educational improvement, seem to first compulsory school law was passed The law 

have stimulated an interest in firoviding free provided that vagrant children, five to fourteen 

common schools for all, and the next decade years of age, could be taken before a magis- 

witnessed a great struggle for free schools In trate and their parents compelled to agree, in 

the ednvention which formed the new state con- writing, to send them to school four months each 

stitution of 1846, a clause providing for free year until they were fourteen years old. Mas- 
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sachusetts alone was earlier iii the enaetinent 
of such a law Public sentiment was against 
it, however, and the law but little enforced 
In 1853 the union free school law was passed 
Under this, any district, or union of districts, 
could provide a free school, levy taxes foi th(‘ 
same, and establish academic (secondary) 
departments when deemed necessary or desir- 
able. The elementary schools were under Ihe 
supervision of the state, county, and local 
school authorities, but any academic depart- 
ments established were subject, to th(‘ inspec- 
tions and regulations of the Regents Thesr* 
schools materially helped the rnovrunent foi 
free schools, thougli their dual form of super- 
vision later led to conflicts Ixdween the two 
state systems and emphasized the nee<l for a 
unification An attempt at this unification 
was made in 1836 and 1837, but the movement 
failed In 1870 a bill providing for uniformitv 
was ]ia8sed, but was vetoed by the (Joverrioi 
Here the matter rested until 1808 In 1865 
the Regents’ preliininarv examinations weie 
held foi the first tiin(‘, and in 1878 the first 
advanced examinations In 1866 th(‘ power 
to condemn land for school purpose's was 
given to the local school authorities, and in 
1868 a state institution for th(‘ blind was 
established at Batavia 

The period from 1868 to 1886 has been 
termed the pe'riod of quiescence in the histoiv 
of the Mew York school svstern Theie was 
but little legislation, and none of any funda- 
mental importance No extension of th(‘ 
powers of the State Superintendent took place, 
during this period, and the increase in both 
state and local taxation barelv kept pact* with 
the increase in population In 1874 a sc'cond 
compulsory education law was passed, this time 
requiring attendance of all children, eight to four- 
teen years of age, for fourteen weeks each vear, 
eight of which must be consecutive The local 
authorities were empowered to enforce the law, 
but little was accomplished under it In 1875 
It was provided that the State Super iiitendent 
should issue life diplomas only on examination, 
instead of upon recommendation In 1876 the 
counting of jirivate or parochial school piquls 
for public school purposes was prohibited In 
1883 the rule of the Courl of Apireals, rerpiii- 
iiig intending law students to jiass an (‘xarn- 
iiiation, was enforced by the Regents, and in 
1889 intending medical students wer-e also 
i-equired to pass the Regents’ examination 
From i886 to 1904 — Beginning about 
1886, and continuing down to the pr-esent, tlu' 
renewal of interest in educational legislation 
and the extension of the central control have 
been marked In 1885 religious instruction 
and exercises had been prohibited in the 
schools, and in 1887 the wearing of any dis- 
tinctive garb was also prohibited In 1887 a 
uniform system for the examination of teachers 
was adopted by the State Superintendent 
This was at first acquiesced in by the school 


cornmissioiK'is of the state, but was made man- 
datory by law in 1894 The same year in- 
stitutes were changed from county institutes 
to school-comrnissioner-distnct institutes In 
1889 the supervision of all teachers’ training 
classes in the high schools and academies of 
the state was transfeiTed from the Regents 
to the Super mtendent of Public Instruction 
In 1889 th(‘ laws K'lating to tin' powers and 
duties of th(' Regents (‘luicted duiing the pievi- 
ou.^ centur\ weiT I'eviscd and consolidated 
In 1890 liettei I'egulations foi the government 
of the normal schools w(‘re ])rovide(l In 1891 
the university extension department was es- 
tablished by the Ib'gents In 1892 the old 
district library law was revised, and distiicts 
were required to duiihcate the state giants 
Specifications and plans for schoolhouses, vary- 
ing in cost from $600 to $10,000 weie also 
secured and furnished by the state office fiom 
this year on 

In 1894 a new state* ceuistitution was 
adopted This made the hist definite consti- 
tutional provision for a state scliool s^steln. 
made the Regents a constitutional bod> , 
safeguarde'd the* different funds, and i>io- 
hibited aid to denominational schools In 
the* same yeai the “ C’onsohdated School Act,” 
the hist consolidation and le vision of the 
school laws since 1864, liecaine a law A new 
revision of the coinjrulsorv education act, 
which change'd this into an effe'ctive law^, aiul 
the cr(*ation of a Board of Examineis and the 
placing of full control of all teachers’ examina- 
tions in the hands of the State Su])eiintendeiit, 
were also enacted in 1894 In 1895 a law' was 
passed r(‘(juiring that all teacheis employed in 
elemental V schools, after 1897, must have 
taught tliH'e years, 01 be graduates of a three 
years’ course in a high school 01 academy and 
have had a course of thirty-eight wei'ks in a 
teachers’ t r aining class Teachei s in city schools 
must liav(‘ had a two years’ training course The 
Biennial School Census Act arul the Horton 
Act were also jiassed in 1895 Under the 
Hoi ton Vet, the Regents wr'ri* given an auto- 
matically increasing appropriation to enable 
th(*m to aid pioperly the academu'S and high 
schools of the state The result of this law' 
was a marked increase in both the number of 
such schools and the annual apjuopiiations 
for them In 1896 school districts WTie per- 
mitted to contract with other districts for 
the education of then childi’eii, city institutes 
and state summer institutes w'ere established, 
and all teachc'is’ (‘(‘rtificates w'cie to be made 
to expir’c at the end of the official school year 
In 1900 new uniform regulations for the grant- 
ing of teacheis’ ceitifieates went into effect, and 
all certificates granted in the future were to be 
based on the use of the same questions as for a 
first-grade certificate. In 1903 the compulsory 
attendance law was again revised, and made 
more effective In 1904 a Teachers’ Infbrma- 
tion Bureau was established in the department 
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Unification; Recent Advances — The year 
1004 saw the final iiiiifioatioii of the two edu- 
cational departments of the state school sys- 
tem, and the ending of more than a quarter 
century of friction After 1870 no attempt 
at unification seems to have made any head- 
way until about 1898 In this year a large 
number of bills for the unification of the two 
departments, or for a clearer demarcation 
between them, were introduced in the legis- 
lature, but no action was taken In 1809 the 
Roosevelt Commission was appointed to study 
the situation It reported a bill for the uni- 
fication of the two departments in 1900, but 
the bill failed of passage By 190.3 the feeling 
had become so bitter that there was a deluge 
of bills on the subject, none of which passed 
Instead, the legislature appointed a joint corn- 
mitteee to study the question and to report to 
the legislature the next year The result was 
the Unification Act of 1904, providing foi a 
reduced Board of Regents, for membership 
for limited terms instead of foi life, and loi 
essentially the present form of state (‘duca- 
tional organization The first Commissionei, 
however, was to be elected by the legislature 
instead of by the Regents This law took 
effect April 1, 1904, and since then the R(‘- 
gents and Commissioner have construed the 
law liberally, and in the interests of the schools 
of the state A state educational building, 
to house the departments, the state library, 
and the state museum, was provided for in 
1906; trade schools were authorized, and the 
new school census law was passed in 1908, 
and the compulsory education law, as it le- 
lated to cities and school systems having a 
superintendent, was further revised and 
strengthened m 1909 In 1909 the consoli- 
dated school law, as codified and consolidated 
by the State Board of Statutory Consolida- 
tion, was passed, and the further revision, 
recodification, and elimination of this, as made 
by the Education Department, was accepted 
by the legislature in 1910 In tliis the working 
arrangements of the Regents and Commis- 
sioner, as practiced since 1904, were incor- 
porated into law The most important leg- 
islation in 1910 was the substitution of dis- 
trict superintendents of schools (beginning 
January 1, 1912) for the old popularly elected 
school commissioners, in existence since 1856 
About twice as many district superintendents 
as school commissioners were provided for, 
so as to reduce the size of the supervisory unit 
one half The legislature of 1910 also 
amended the industrial education law, by 
including agricultural instruction; passed a 
retirement law for teachers in certain state 
institutions; and abolished the teachers^ in- 
stitutes, formerly conducted by the state 
The most important legislation of 1911 was the 
teachers' retirement fund law Two other im- 
portant laws permit courts to legalize proceed- 
ings for school bond issues, and create a state 


advisory lioard in relation to agricultural edu- 
cation and country life advancement 

Present School System — The Board of 
Regents for the University of the State of New 
York, and their executive officer, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, ha\e a centralized control 
over the educational s,ystem of the state to 
a degree found in scarcely any other state 
Educational functions, which in other states 
are intrusted to county superintendents and 
county boards of education, are here given 
to the Commissioner of Education The only 
local unit possessing much jiower is the school 
district, which in New York still exercises 
rather large powers 

The Boaid of Regents, as reorganized in 
1904, now consists of twelve members, elected 
by joint ballot of the legislature and in the 
same manner as Senators are elected Their 
term of office is twelve years, one member going 
out of office ('ach year The officers of the 
Board are a Chancellor and a Vice-Chancelloi , 
elected from their own number and serving 
without salary, and a Commissioner of PMuca- 
tion, who IS to 1)0 “the chief executive offiem 
of the state system of education and of tlie 
Board of Regents “ 

Th(' Board of Regents form a supervisory 
and examining body for the entire secondary, 
higher, and jirofessional school system of th(‘ 
state, and possess rather unusual powers 
The University of the State of New Yoik is a 
comprehensive term, the University including 
all schools under the supervision or control 
of the Board of Regents The Universitv, 
as sucli, emjiloys no piofessois, however, and 
does no teaching The annual convocation 
is a meeting held for the consideration of educa- 
tional problems, and at this meiding the Re- 
gents may confer honorary degrees The 
Regents possess legislative power, subject to 
the constitution and laws of the state, over the 
educational system of the state They may 
incorporate and charter, according to law, any 
institution or association for the promotion 
of literature, art, science, history, or similar 
purpose, and no such institution can be in- 
corporated by a general law without the con- 
sent of the Regents The state library and 
the state museum, including the office* and 
staffs of the State Geologist, State Paleontol- 
ogist, State Botanist, and State Entomolo- 
gist, are departments within the university, 
and the Regents may establish oth(‘r depart- 
ments or divisions as they deem useful or 
expedient. It is unlawful to use the name 
college or university within the state, except 
as authorized by the Regents; no institution 
in the state may confer degrees unless it has 
$500,000 in resources; and the selling or grant- 
ing of degrees by unauthorized institutions 
is prohibited All entrance to the professions 
of medicine, pharmacy, and optometry must 
be by Regents' examinations, law alone not 
being under their control. The Regents also 
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examine and approve for praetiee all nurses 
and public accountants They establish 
standards and examinations foi graduation 
from the secondary schools of th(‘ state, 
issuing Regents' certificates showing the sub- 
jects passed and the counts ” or units made 
They may register foreign and domestic in- 
stitutions of learning of all kinds, and may 
evaluate their diplomas in New York terms 
The}^ are authorized to extend inci-eased 
(‘(liicatioiial facilities to the peoph' in such 
forms as they deem wise, and to this end ai’e 
authorized to buy and loan books, maps, 
lantern slides, pictures, etc All academies, 
academic (secondary) depaitments of ])ublic 
schools or other institutions, and all libiaiies 
and museums must report to the Regents 
annually, and the Regents’ rules and regula- 
lions must be complied with if such institu- 
tions are to share in the financial giants 
Money grants made to libraries can be spent only 
for books approved for purchase by the Regents. 
All institutions under the supervision of the 
Regents must be open at all times to inspec- 
tion of the Regents or their representatives 
The Commissioner of Education holds 
office at the pleasure of the Regents, and is 
paid $7500 salary, and $1500 additional in lieu 
of all traveling expenses In his selection, 
lesidence within the state is not essential 
As the chief adrniiiisti’ator and ex(H*utive 
officer for both the common schools and the 
secondary and liighei schools of flu* stat(‘, he 
])ossesses large powers The R('g(‘nts may 
decide policies, but the Commissiomu (‘xecutes 
all policies once decided upon, and enforces 
all the educational laws of the state and the 
rules and regulations of the Rf'gents He has 
general supervision over all schools and insti- 
tutions of an educational nature, rnav' visit 
and inspect thorn as he deems Ixvst, and inav^ 
advise the ofhceis of any schools He is 
also given super vusion of the different normal 
schools and the normal college of the state, 
determines the number of teachers for each, 
and their salaries, approves all apimintments 
t-o the different faculties, couritei signs all 
diplomas, and appoints the local boards which 
have imnu'diate control of the diffeient 
sehools Kx officio, he is a trust(‘e of Cornell 
Umvi'rsit}^, and he diiects the annual exaimna- 
tions for state scholarships in the umvmsity 
He may reinovT from office anv" school officer 
in the state for neglect or willful violation, and 
may also withhold state school money from 
any school districts for the same cause He 
has power to require information and evidence, 
administer oaths, and to bring pi-oceedings 
to enforce the educational laws or the orders 
of the Regents He is given and may execute 
such further powers and duties as the Regents 
may charge him with He jirepares all regis- 
ters and blank forms for teachers and school 
officers, all school officers must report to him 
annually, and as requested; he approves all 
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plans foi new school buildings oi additions to 
buildings, excejit in cities of the first and second 
classes. He makes lules and regulations for 
the examination of teachers, with the approval 
of the Regents, keeps in his office a lecord 
of all diplomas and certificat(‘s in force, and 
may annul, for cause, any teacher’s cei'tifi- 
cate or diploma He maintains a legal divi- 
sion for th(‘ decision of all appeals on school 
(piestions, and his decisions hav(‘ the foice 
of law H(‘ designates all academies, union 
free schools, and high schools in which teacln'is’ 
training classes may be organized, ineseiihes 
th(* conditions of admission and th(‘ cours(‘ 
of instiuction, makes rules and logulations for 
their goveinment, and ajiproves the money 
giants to such schools He apportions, ac- 
coiding to law, the state aid to common schools, 
academies, high schools, libraries, and in- 
dustrial schools, and in making appointments 
is allowed certain discretion He may with- 
hold one half of the state' money from the 
distiict which falls to enforce the compulsory 
education law The Indian schools of the* 
state are under his sole* jurisdiction He is 
responsible for all books and records in his 
department, and also for the proper adminis- 
tration of the office's He is assisted in his 
w'ork i)y Ihree assist aid commissioners, the 
directors of the state libraiv and the' state' 
museum, anel nine chiefs of divisiems, as 
fefflerws * administration, attendance', e'duca- 
tional extensions, e'xaminations, msjiections, 
law, schoed libiane's, statistics, tiaele schools, 
anel visual instruction 

Theie are no countv supeiintendents m New 
York In then plae-e we* find (beginning Jan 1, 
1912) ehst net superiidenelents, elected by a small 
body of town se'hool directors for five-year 
terms Each town in each super vusory distried 
of a county was to elect two persons, in 1910, 
to be known as school dir'ectors, one feir three' 
years anel the other for a five-year term, anel 
thereafter, as their terms expire, their successors 
are to be elected for five'-year terms These* 
school directors, in 1911 and ev^ry fifth year 
theieaftei, ai-e to meet and elect the division 
superintendent, this being then sole duty 
Women are* eligible for the office, and the su- 
pennteiielent elected need not be* a r’esident of 
the district or county. 

The fiftv-seven non-city counties of the state 
are div idl'd, accoi’ding to size, into 207 superin- 
tendency districts, as follows — 

1 district to the county , 4 counties. 

2 districts to the countvx 8 counties. 

.S districts to the eoiintv, IS counties. 

4 distiicts to the county, 13 counties. 

5 distru ts to tlic county, 7 counties 
G distrif ts to the county, 4 ( ounties 

7 districts to the county, 2 counties. 

8 districts to the county, 1 county. 

No city or district employing a superintendent 
of schools IS to be included in a superintend- 
cncy district. These districts are to be con- 
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tiguous and compact, and no town is to be diary between tlie district superintendent 
divided in their formation The salary of each and the school trustees of the districts, seeing 
district superintendent is $1200, paid bv the that notices are given, reports made, records 
state, with $300 for traveling expenses, and preserved, etc 

as much inoie as the supervisors of the towns A town unit of school administration has 
in the districts see fit to add Each superin- not yet been evolved, and town consolidation 
tendent must hold a state teacher’s certificate', of schools has not as yet been begun, except 
and a special certificate m the supervision of in so far as districts are allowed to contract 
agriculture, and he must devote his entire tune for the education of their children instead 
to the work of supervision He succeeds to of maintaining a school themselves, and ex- 
the powers a ml duties of the school commis- cept as a town mav be a city or a union free' 
sioners These powers and duties are to keep school district Otherwise, the towns ari* 
a record of the boundaries of the school dis- divided into a number of school districts, each 
Iricts, to conduct local institutes, to appoint with its own officers A district may hav<‘ 
district trustees, in case of a vacancy, if the one trustee, (‘lected annually, or three trust(‘(‘S, 
district fails to elect , to ins])ect any teachers’ elected for three-vear terms, one going out of 
training classes in his district, and report on office each year A district also has a district 
the sanu' to the Commissionei of Education, cleik and a district collector, and it may, in 
to meet with the school trustees of the dis- addition, (‘lect a district treasurer to take 
trict, and to advise with them as to details charge of its funds and pay all bills I’hesc 
of school management, to administer oaths, officers are (‘lected in annual meeting for one- 
and to tiansmit testimony in appeal cases year terms The trustees are to insure and 

to the (Commissioner of Education, to act care for the property, make up the tax lists 

for anothei district- supeimtcmlent on request, for collection, purchase or lease sites, and 
or when directed to do so by the C-omrmssioner, erect buildings, as directed, make repairs 
to examine and license teachers, to conduct and abate nuisances, employ teachers, pre- 
examinations for th(‘ State Department, and scribe the studies to be taught, make rules 
to revoke the certificates of t(‘achers m his and regulations, issue orders on the funds for 
district, for cause, to make mvi'stiga turns and salaries and other bills, (‘stablish branch 
report to the (Commissioner of Education, as schools, wh(‘n needed, and make annual and 
requested, and to act subject to the rules and other reports to the division superintendent 
regulations of the Commissionei He may order and to the annual district meeting An 

repair’s to any schoolhouso up to a cost of $200 annual meeting is hf*ld in May m each district, 
or to furniture up to $100, may order nuisances and special meetings may be called Th(‘ 

abat(‘d, and may condemn schoolliouses If meeting h(*ars the leports of the district 
a school IS condemned, a district meeting is ti’ustees, elects a new trustee and the other 
called, at which the district superintendent school distiu’t officers, designates and changes 
piesents an estimate of needs Tins estimati' all textbooks, can seh'ct a schoolhouso sit(‘, 
cannot be scaled down by the meeting to and must vote, bv ballot or by aye and nay, 
exceed 25 per cent, and, if no district action all taxes for maintenance, library, schooling 
IS taken within thirty days, the trustees must elsewhere, high school tuition, repairs, or new 
proceed to build a building, which must cost buildings Women mav vote on the saiiu' 
not less than 75 per cent of the estimate terms as men at such meetings 
presented by the district supenntendent He In any district, on petition of fifteen in- 
may organize new school distiicts, and may habitants, or on petition of fifteen inhabitants 
dissolve or consolidate districts, as educational in each of two or more contiguous districts, 
interests seem to require, though an appeal a school meeting may be called to vote on 
from his decision may be taken to the Commis- the question of forming a union free school 
sioner of Education district and electing a board of education 

Each county is also divided into a number This is an old institution in the state of New 
of towns, and these in turn into school districts York, and has rendered valuable service in 

For each town there is a representative supei- providing free schools and secondary educa- 
visor and a town clerk, both of whom possess tion Similarly, a union free school district 
SOUK' educational functions The supervisor mav call a meeting to dissolve into its original 
has contiol of any gospel or school lands or districts, though in this case, the district 
funds possessed by the town; receives all supenntendent may veto the proposal Each 
school moneys due to his town from the county free school district has a board of education 
treasurer, and pays out the same on orders of from three to nine, one third going out of 
from the districts, if the districts elect a office each year If there are 300 children in 
treasurer, he then turns the money over to the district, an election by ballot takes the 
him, and he acts as a general supervisor of the place of a school district meeting election, 
different school districts in all money matters, If the union free school district is coterminus 
making an annual report, on finances to the with a city, the city treasurer acts as treasurer 
county treasurer The town clerk acts for of the district, but if the bounds do not coin- 
the town in all school matters as an interme- cide, the school district elects its own treasurer. 
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Boards of education in all fr(*e school districts 
have, in addition to the powers of district 
trustees, the power to adopt textbooks, to 
establish an academic department (higb 
school), kindergartens, or a night school; to 
provide medical inspection, appoint a truant 
officer; and, if the district has 5000 population, 
they may appoint a super intendcuit of schools 
Instead of establishing a high school, the dis- 
trict may vote to adopt an existing acadeniv 
as its academic department Th(‘ board 
must present to the annual distiict meeting, 
or to the proper city authorities, li a city, an 
annual estimate of the money needed ioi 
teachers’ salaries, contingent exjx'iises, ami 
other items The voters, or citv auth()iiti(‘s, 
cannot decrease the amounts for t(‘achers and 
contingent expenses, but may decn*ase or 
increase all other items 

An important part of the school system of 
the state of New York is the large cities, most 
of which opeiat(‘ umhu* special charters, and 
maintain extensive and important school 
systems Three of these, Albany, Buffalo, 
and New York Citv, are desciibed in special 
ai tides {q v ) About 60 per cent of the pcMiple 
of the state reside* in cities of over 100,000 
inhabitants, and 52 per cent are m tlie city of 
New York 

School Support — The permanent common 
school fund and the* literatuK* fund foi aiding 
academies each produces but relative'lv small 
amounts, and the total value* of ^dl jiermanent 
school funds in the state is only a little over 
nine millions of dollais The income* de*ri\ed 
from these forms but a small part of the* annual 
state appie)])Tiations, and beais no re*latie)n 
to the* rapid increase in the cost of education 
During the* past twenty years the cost ol main- 
taining scheieils in the citie's has epiadrupleel, 
and doubled in the towns In he*u eif state 
taxation, annual ajipiopnations for educatiein 
are made by the legislatuie* The‘se aie* e*on- 
stantly increasing and are calculated in advance 
so as to meet legal needs The st ate appi ojiria- 
tion foi the maintenance of common schools 
IS now about five millions annually, anel this 
IS a])portioncd in such a manner as te) eli\ide 
it about eeiually be*tween the cities and tin* 
towns As th(* citi(‘s spend aboib thiee times 
the total amount spent by tin* towns, tin* state 
grants pay about one twelfth of the cost ol ed- 
ucation in the cities and about on<* fourth of 
the cost of the towns The balance is jiaid by 
local taxation in the school districts, theie 
being no county school taxation in New York 
This system of distribution is the result of a 
wise but somewhat complex plan for the appor- 
tionment of school money, in which the teacher 
IS made the unit and in which poor and small 
districts are given an initial advantage over 
large and wealthier ones Orphan asylums 
may share, under certain conditions Every 
city or district having over 5000 inhabitants 
and employing a superintendent of schools, 


also receivi's a superintendent’s quota of $800 
The state appropriation for academies, high 
schools, and libraries is now about three 
(piarteis of a million dollars annually, and this 
is apportioned in a still inoie com])le\ manner 
In 1910, 10 per cent of this appropriation was 
given as a school (piota, 25 pei cent was for 
books and appaiatus, 35 ]>ei cent was for the 
instruction ol non-n'suh'iits, and 30 jier cent 
was given on tin* basis ol average daily at- 
tendance* Acjulemi(‘s and high schools main- 
taining an approved course foi the training 
of teacheis it'ceive* $700 additional, and the 
city training schools aie* ])aid on the* basis of 
average* elaily attendance The salarie‘s of 
elist net siipeiintenele'nts and the* (*xpe*nse^s 
ed Indian sclmols are paiel by the* state In 
aelelition, the annual aiijiiojiMation feii salarie^s, 
trave‘Iing and misce*llan(*ous (‘x})(*iis(*s, examina- 
tions, and books foi the state* educational 
elepai’tment now e*xcee‘ds $600,000 

Educational Conditions — The state* has 
many cities and a very ceismopolitan popula- 
tiem Two thirds of the total peipulatiein live* in 
citie\s of over 8000 inhabitants, while only one* 
fifth live in country elistricts A little eiver one* 
fourth, 29 9 per cent, of the total populatie)!! is 
feireign born, and in the cities the pe*rce*ntage 
IS much higher The city school systems are* 
we*ll develerped and offer ge)e)d instruction 
The e'ompulsorv e*elucation anel child labe>r 
laws are gooel, and the se‘hool census law ferr 
metiopolitan e*itie*s, whieh mav be* aelejpted 
bv any other citv, is erne* erf the* be\st in the* 
I hut eel States But 1 5 p(*r e*cnt erf the* total 
populatiern is of the ne*gio race, tliough in the 
large e*itie*s this peie*entage* luns much highei 
No e*\e*lusiern fierm aiiv schoerl is pel nutted on 
the basis of race oi e erleri , t hough the inhabit- 
ants erf any elistnct nun ]ue)Mele sepaiate* 
scherols fen those of the e erleri eel lace Since* 
1895 the* inerne*v s]K*nt foi public schererls has 
incieased lainellv, being twer anel a half times 
as much in 1910 as in 1895 The* total value 
of the piilrlic schererl builelings has trebled in 
the same time, while the average value* has 
a little moie than derublcd ($2618 in 1910) 
During the same perioel the tertal school en- 
ierllme*nt has ine*r(*aseel 22 per ce*nt anel the 
numlre^r (rf teacheis emplerveel, 57 per cent 
The lural scherols have made much less piog- 
less than the* e*ity se*her(jls eluiing the past two 
ek*cade‘s, ]re‘ihaps in pait due to the strength 
and conservatism erl the* district foim erf con- 
trol The* e*ernserhelation of schools and the 
tiansportatiern erf pupils has as yet made no 
marked headway in the state, though some 
800 elistiicts now emplerv the contract system, 
in whole or in part There arc still 10,565 
school distiicts (1910) in the state, as opposed 
to 11,089 fifteen yeais ago, and 11,262 twenty- 
6ve yeais ago The school term has remained 
nearly stationary at an average of about 
thirty-five weeks pei year foi the past twenty 
jmars Hecentlj^ it has advanced to thirty-seven 
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weeks. A state syllabus (course of study) 
covering the eight years of the elementary 
course was issued in 1904, and a revision, 
covering only the first six years, was issued 
m 1910. School libraries, traveling libraries, 
the division of visual instruction (for the loan 
of pictures, charts, lantern slides, and specimens 
to the schools), and the extension division are 
marked features of the New York school 
system and do much to increase its efficiency 
(See Muspjums ) 

Teachers and Training — Of the 45,076 
teachers employed in 1910, 60 per cent were 
employed in the cities Of the total teaching 
body in 1910, 7 per cent were college and pro- 
fessional school graduates, 20 per cent gradu- 
ates of normal schools, 28 per cent graduates 
of teachers’ training classes, 6 per cent held 
state teachers’ certificates, and 37 per cent 
had been certificated by the local authorities. 
All new teachers for elementary schools must 
be experienced or have had professional 
training, and the equivalent of a high school 
education. All examinations for teachers’ 
certificates are now conducted by the division 
of examinations of the State Education De- 
partment, under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner of Education, 
and with th(‘ approval of the Regents State 
normal school dqilomas and state certificates 
from othei states may be accorded equal 
privileges in New York For the tiaimng 
of future teachers, the state maintains ten 
state normal schools, the Albany normal 
college, and, in addition, extends aid to ninety- 
five high schools and academies and to fifteen 
cities for offering teachers’ training courses 
Teachers’ institutes, which have previously 
been under the state department and in charge 


of institute conductors, are to be discontinued 
after 1911, the new district superintendents 
being expected to conduct local teachers’ 
meetings on Saturdays, or at other times 
when the schools are not in session. 

Secondary Education — The development 
of secondary schools has been especially 
marked since the passage of the Horton aid 
law in 1895, the number of academies having 
increased from 131 to 167, and the number 
of high schools from 373 to 702 since then 
The number of students and teachers has also 
undergone a rapid increase In addition, 
199 private high schools made reports in 1910 
Since 1895 the Regents’ academic examinations 
have been based on the completion of a four- 
year high school course Syllabi (courses 
of instruction) are issued by the state depart- 
ment and inspections of work are made, though 
there has been a tendency to decrease the 
rigidity of the state requirements since the 
unification 

Higher Education — The state maintains 
no state university, in the sense that the west- 
ern stales do It has been proposed to evolve 
the University of the State of New York into 
a graduate institution for the study of history, 
politics, economics, education, and science 
(Sherwood), to evolve Cornell University from 
the position of a semi-state university to that 
of a real state' university, and to evolve*, 
insteael, a senes of municipal universities, 
extending across the state (Diapei) The 
land grant feir a college of agiiculture and 
mechanical aits (law of 1862, 990,000 acres) 
was given to (’ornell University, at Itliaca 
In leturn for this, the university receives 
free of tuition one student each year from 
each legislative assemblv district in the state. 
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Rochester 

1850 

Bapt 

Both sexes 

Polytechnic Instituti 

Brooklv n 

1851 

Nonsect 

Men 

Elmira (^/ollege 

Elmira 

1855 

Presby 

Women 

Niagara, L'niversitx 

Niagara 

185b 

R C 

Women 

iSt Lawn me Universitv 

Canton 

1858 

Univ 

Both sexes 

St Francis College 

Brooklv n 

1859 

R C. 

Men 

St Bonaventun ’s College 

St Bonaventure 

1859 

R C 

Men 

St Stephen's (^olU'ge 

Annandale 

18(){) 

1 P E 

Men 

Manhattan College 

New York Citv 

1803 

R C 

Men 

Vassar College 

l*oughkeepHie 

1865 

Nonsect 

Women 

Wells College 

Aurora 

1868 

Nonsect 

Women 

Cornell Universitv 

Ithaca 

1808 

Nonsect. 

Both sexes 

Cauisius College 

Buffalo 

1870 

R C 

Men 

Syracuse University 

Syracuse 

1871 

Meth 

Both sexes 

Barnard College 

New York City 

1889 

Nonsect 

Women 

Keuka College 

Keuka Park 

1890 

Free Bapt 

Both sexes 

Adi'lphi (Vdlcge 

Brooklyn 

189t. 

Nonsect 

Both sexes 

Clarkson School of Technology 

Potsdam 

1896 

Nonsect 

Men 

College of St Angela 

New Rochelle 

1904 

R G 

Women 
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the appointments being award eel on the basis 
of competitive examinations The state lias 
also recently established three additional 
schools of agrieultiiie, foi elementary and poe- 
tical investigation and instruction, the work 
to be coordinated with that of Cornell Uni- 
versity These are at St Lawrence University, 
in northeastein New York (lOOh), at Alfred 
University, m wc'stern New York (190S), 
and at Moriisville, in ecmtial New Yoik 
(1908) 

The work of providing highiM education 
for the state of N(‘w York is earned on by a 
numbei of institutions, on which separate 
articles will be found, as shown on the pieyious 
pag(' 

Special Education — The stale maintains 
sixteen sp(‘cial institutions for the care and 
education of the deaf, dumb, blind, feeble- 
minded, and for tiuant and ineorrigible chil- 
dren, and niaki's aiiangements with a numbei 
of other institutions of a seini-private nature, 
but op(‘n to state yisitation and inspection, 
for th(‘ care of some of its diaif, dumb, and blind 
Oiphan asylums aie also gianti'd, on inspec- 
tion and ap])ioval, teachers’ quotas m the 
annual stati' appoitionnu'nt of school money 
A f(‘w of the <*ities also maintain truant and 
ndoiniatoiy schools, though the city truant 
or parental school has not- as yet been much 
deyi'lojied b> the cities of the state 

E P C 
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NEW YORK TEACHER -- See Journal- 
ism, Educational, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY — New York 
Uniycrsity was founded in 1831 through the 
influence of a group of men m New York Cit}' 


who conceiyed the idea of a uniyersity that 
should seiye all classes of people and all pro- 
fessions The plan ol the founder's contem- 
plated a college, engineiuing school, school 
of law, school of medicm{‘, school of educa- 
tion, school of agriculture, and graduate school 
The fir’st Chaiicrdlor was the Hey James M 
Matthews, D D The site at Washington 
Square was acfiuiied m 1833 and th(‘ cornei- 
stone of the first university building was laid 
in the summer of that year The institution 
opened with the regular college courses and 
with special courses m mathematics and science 
for engmeeis The law school was established 
in 1835 and the medical college m 1839 
Through lack of funds the institution did not 
progress beyond these beginnings for the first 
half century of its histoiy This early period 
was rendered distinctive liowevor liy the abilit}^ 
and achievement of rnembcis of th(‘ Univer- 
sity’s faculty Prol(‘ssor Samuel F H Morse 
invented the recording tiJegraph and Dr 
John W Draper perfected Daguerre’s syslern 
of photography and took the lirst picture 
of the human countenance within the Uni- 
versity walls during this peiiod, while Dr 
Valentine Mott as dean of the medical 
college and Hen.iamin Hutlei as jirincipal of 
the law faculty lent luster to the professional 
schools 

The expansion of tlie institution into its 
piesont organi;5ation of 10 faculties, 370 in- 
structois, and 4400 students, has taken place 
within the past twentv-five yoais under the 
sixth Chancellor, Dr Hruiiv Mitchell Mae- 
Cracken Under his (dhcient admmist I’atioii 
the magruheent sit(‘ at Tbinersitv Heights was 
acquiied m 1891 and Avas gradually mcieased 
until it ieach(‘d its })iesent {*xtent of forty 
acres The thr(‘e original schools have been 
reorganized and new schools founded until 
now the mstiuction is carried on at four 
different centeis as follows — 

At Univeisity Heights — The College of Arts 
and Pure Science (1831), the School of Applied 
Science (1862) and the Sumrnei School (1895) 
At Washington Square — The Gradual!* School 
(1886), the School of Pedagogy (1890), the 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
(1900), the Washington Sqiiaie Collegiate 
Division (1903) and the Woman’s Law Class 
(1890) At Fust Avenue and Twentv-aixth 
Street — the llniv(‘isitv and Jh‘llevue Hospi- 
tal Medical College (1841) At 141 West 54th 
Street, the New Yoik Amencan Veterinary 
College (1899) 

This lack of concentration of all the schools 
at one common center is not the result of 
chance but is due to the policy of the Univer- 
sity to carry its educational facilities to the 
people and to offer it at centers that are most 
advantageous and most accessible. ^ As a 
logical outcome of this policy the University 
established the oxtra-rmiral division in 1909, 
the hrst depaitment of its kind in Amer-ica, 
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and this division now gives University in- of 1905 every education district is divided into 

struetion at vaiious centers outside the Uni- three wards, each of which returns three of 

vorsity walls. the nine members of the Board Subject 

The corporation of the University is the to general supervision and control by the 

Council, a self-iierpctuating body of thirty- Board, and to inspection by the Board’s In- 

two members, one fourth of whom go out of spectors, the Committee has the management 

office annually The Women’s Advisory Com- of school business within the school district 
mittee, consisting of women appointed by the The Board appoints and removes teachers. 

Council, was organized in connection with the but only after consulting the Committee 
founding of the School of Pedagogy in 1890 The Education Department, which is pre- 
and has done effective service in the Univer- sided over by the Minister of Education, is 

sity’s work for women, aiding in the raising of charged, in the hrst place, with the general 

endowment, furnishing of equipment, and the supervision and control of the system of pri- 

estabhshmg of new courses The University mary instruction, and, further, with the develop- 

Senate, consisting of the chancellor, the deans ment and extension of a general system of 

of the schools, and one professor from each secondaiy and technical instruction Also 

faculty, takes action regarding matters com- with the direct control of the system of public 

riiori to all the Schools and makes rccommen- school cadets, of the schools for children of 

dations tliereon to the University Council the Maori race, the special schools for deaf and 

The administrative officers are five in number, for mentally deiective children, and the schools 

viz The cliancellor, the syndic, the bursar, for destitute, neglected, and criminal children 
the registrar, and the secretary to the chan- Incidentally it has the administration of the 

cellor Each faculty has its dean and secre- Act for the protection of infant life It takes 

tary The dean is the medium of communi- an active interest in the education of the blind 

cation between the faculty of his school and It distnbuti's the grants made by Parliament 

the chancellor, the chancellor is the medium to public libraries In order to provide 

of communication between the several faculties suitable reading matler for the children m the 
and the Council Dr Elmer Ellsworth Brown, public schools the Depaitment prepares and 

formerly United States Commissioner of Edu- issues a free School Journal The Minister 

cation, IS Chancellor Cr C S is required by statute to report to the Covernor 

every year on the progress and condition of 
NEW ZEALAND, EDUCATION IN — public education m the Dominion 
This system can best be understood when it is The piecise manner in which the provisions 
lecollccted that the countiy, now a federated of the vaiious statutes that relate to the 

dominion, was formerly divided into provinces public piimary schools shall be carried out 

under scpaiate governments This was the is fixed from time to time by regulations made 

case fiom 1853 to 1876. In each of the princi- by the Covernoi in Council Among the 

pal provinces, between the years 1855 and 1857 matters so conti oiled by regulation are the 

a system of public elemental y education was following Attendance registers and returns, 

established The schools were conducted by the authorization of class books, the inspec- 

local committees and a central boaid at each tioii and examination of schools, t(*achers’ 

provincial capital, and were variously sup- certificates, training colleges for teachers, 

ported by tieasury grants, fees, charges on pupil-teachers, examinations for scholarships 
householders, donations and rates on property, tenable at secondary and technical schools, 

Th(‘ provincial system of public education for entrance into the public service and for 

survived the provinces themselves, which promotion in it, manual and technical instruc- 

were abolished in 1876, but in 1878 a system, tion, scholarship, public-school cadet corps, 

free, compulsory, and secular, was established, staffs of schools, and salaries of t(‘achers, the 

although provincial boai ds and inspectors were payment of grants to Education Boards and 

and are still retained the auditing of Boards’ accounts 

The present system of admmistiation of One of tlie principal functions of the De- 
public iiistiuction in New Zealand is described partment is to distribute to the Education 

in an official account The Dominion is Boards and other educational authorities, in 

divided, for purposes of ])rimary education, the manner prescribed by law, the grants 

into thirteen education districts, generally voted by Parliament for the salaries of teachers 

coextensive with the old provinces or with and for the maintenance of primary schools 

subdivisions of them. The education dis- and training colleges, and secondary and 

tricts are subdivided into a large and increas- technical classes, and for the erection and 

ing number of school districts, in each of which repair of school buildings and for higher edu- 

there is a School Committee of five to nine cation. 

members elected annually by the householders. The status and progress of public elcmen- 
In each education district there is an Education tary education in New Zealand may be best 

Board of nine members, elected three every illustrated by the following table compiled 

year for terms of thiee years by the members by the Education Department at Wellington, 

of the School Committees Under an Act New Zealand. 
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1870 

1900 

Population, exclusive of Maoris 

417,622 

908,718 

Public primary schools 

730 

1,847 

Children on thi* school rolls 

55,088 

139,302 

Teachers, male 

()48 

1,314 

Teachers, female 

449 

1,887 

Pupil-teachers, male 

82 

153 

Pupil-teachers, female . 

221 

1 518 

Total touching staff 

1,400 

1 3,872 

Inspectors 

10 

32 


Of tfienc 139,302 children on the rolls, 
72,917 were hoys and 66,385 weie j^irls The 
total expenditure of the education department 
on all accounts for the year ending the 31st 
March, 1907, amounted to £923,574 

The official account of primary education 
in New Zealand will show how the situation 
differs from that in the Australian states, 
wheie public education is supported and con- 
trolled by the state from the consolidated 
revenue, without any form of local control 
or sup{)ort 

From 1878 to 1901 the public schools were 
maintained mainly by a statutory grant out 
of the consolidated revenue of th(‘ colony at 
the rate of £3 I5.s* a year for eveiw unit of 
the average daily attendance, supplemential 
by additional capitation allowances varying 
from 4.S to lO.s , and by grants av(‘raging about 
£45,000 a year for the erection and mainte- 
nance of school buildings During that time 
(‘very Board had its own scale of staffs and 
salaries, and then* was considerable ineciualitv 
in the remuneration of teachers under different 
Boards But ‘ Tin* PublnvSchool T(‘acheis’ 
Salaries Act, 1901,’ hxed tin* relation of the 
number and the pay of the teachers in a school 
to the numlier of the pupils, and the Boaids 
are now paid sums sufficient to cover the stat u- 
tory salari(*s of their teachers, th(*v also 
rec(‘iv(* capitation of ll.v 3d for geneial ad- 
ministration and local e\pens(is, and l,s 3d 
for secondary scholarshijxs, and variable smaller 
gr’ants for other special purposes Chants are 
also made for school buildings as befon*, liut 
upon a much more liberal scale About two 
thirds of the total income of the Boaids is 
absorbed in the payment of teacheis’ salaries 
The remainder forms the fund out ot which 
the Board maintains its schools and oth(*i 
buildings, ])ays the salaries of itfe insja'ctois 
and of its office staff, and grants certain allow- 
ances to the committees for fuel, cleaning, and 
incidental cx})enses, and for school libraries 
The fund at the disposal of a Committee may 
be supplemented by donations and sub- 
scriptions, and by fines recovered for truancy 
The sums granted to the Boards in 1906 for 
all purposes connected with primary instruc- 
tion amounted to a total of £668,440, which 
is equal to a capitation of £5 9.s 7\d on the 
average attendance ” 
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No fees aie chaig(‘able for pnmaiy insti uction 
at the public schools Neithei members of 
education boards nor members of school 
committees receive any lernumu'ation for 
their services 

The schools an* open to all children b(‘lween 
the ages of five and fifteen, and attendance* 
IS compulsory from seven to fourteen The 
insti uction is entirely seculai, though udigious 
instruction may, with the consent of the com- 
mittee, be given in the school building out of 
school hours Tin* subjects of insti uction are 
leading, writing, arithm(*tic, English grammar 
and composition, geography, Instoiy and civic 
insti uction, moral instruction, natui e-study 
and elementary scK'iice, drawing, vocal music, 
the piinciples of healtli, physical and militaiy 
drill, handwork, and, lor giils, necdl(*work 
Free passes by lail are given to pupils not 
over hftcen y(*ars of age traveling to attend 
schools for ])rimary instruction, to pupils 
not ovei nm(‘t(*en years of age who are holdeis 
of fr(‘e places at secondaiy schools, to pupils on 
the rolls of pi unary or secondary schools 
tiav(‘lmg to attend classes foi manual oi 
t(*chnical instruction at centers specially 
ecjuipped foi the pmiiose, and, without k*- 
striction of age, to holdeis of free plac^es at 
techni(;al schools (’ommutation and season 
tickets at lib(*ial iat(‘S are giv(m to other atten- 
dants at secondary and teclmical schools 
There is no public institution in tin* Domin- 
ion for th(* insti uction of childien under five* 
years of age, but free kmdergaitens have been 
(‘stablished by private pionioteis m some of the 
laig(‘st towns On attendance at such schools 
capitation is, by special arrangement, payabh* 
by the Oov(‘rnment at the late of £2 p(*r 
annum jier unit of aveiagi*, subject to certain 
conditions which ])jovide foi a minimum limit 
in salary jiayments, and fuith(*r requiH* an 
ecpial sum t(. be fuinish(*d from other souices, 
c q from donations and subsciiptions 

Tn the fi(*ld of s(*condaiv education, there 
are twenty-eight high schools or colleges in 
the dominion, which m almost every case 
deiue a part of their levenue from public 
reserves At the end of 1906 these schools 
(‘inployed 154 resident and 54 visiting teachers, 
and had as pupils 2528 bo vs and 1742 
girls Schools foi boys and girls an* usually 
sepaiate Fees averaging eight to t(*n guineas 
a v(*ai are charged, but many free scholarships 
are allow(*d In addition to these s(*condaiy 
schools of the more ambitious kind, theie 
ar'(* also mor(* than sixty jmblic schools which 
have free high school departments 

Manual and technical instruction is advanc- 
ing rapidly, the total gov(*rnment expenditure 
in this direction in 1906 being £63,255 There 
is a flouiishing cadet system m connection 
with the public schools There is a superan- 
nuation fund foi teachers, to which teachers 
may subscribe if thev please from 8 to 10 per 
cent of their salaries, in return foi which they 
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are entitled to a pension or supeninn nation 
amounting to one sixtieth of their total salaiics 
paid during the years in which they have been 
contributors to the fund 

Higher education is (*onduetcd by a chartered 
IJniversitv of New Zealand, which is an exam- 
ining body to which four other institutions 
are affiliated, namely, the Umveisity of Otago, 
found(*d in 1869, at Dunedin, ('aiiteibury 
('ollege, founded in 1876, at Chiistchureh, 
Auckland Ilniveisity College, founded in 
1882, at Au(;kland, and Victoiia Collegi', 
foun(l(‘d in 1897, at Wellington Hy a curious 
svstiMu the lJniv(‘isity of New Zealand sends 
its final (‘xaniination papers for degie(‘s to be 
(‘xainiiK'd 111 the universities of th(‘ United 
Kingdom 

Native schools to the nuinbei of 100 are 
])r()vided for the lumefit of the Maoris in 
places wheie no public schools have been es- 
tablish(‘d by the boards In n)06 these 
schools were attended by 2276 boys and 1899 
girls In 10 per cent of thes(‘ childien Euro- 
liean blood predominates, and 10 jiei cent weie 
Europeans 

Among th(‘ other pul die educational insti- 
tutions of New Ziailand aie nuinbeied an in- 
stitution for the blind, anothei for the deaf 
and dumb, many public libraries subsidized to 
the ext (‘lit of £3000 a yeai, and seven govein- 
iiK'iit iiidustiial schools foi the maintenance 
and 1 ‘ducation of d(‘stitute, negh'cted and 
criminal children Tn 1906 there weic on the 
})ooks of these industrial schools 2075 children, 
only 681 of whom were lesident, wiiile otheis 
boaided out oi wen* at seiviee Fuller in- 
formation may lie obtained fioin the official 
account of the Education Sifstcui of tin Domin- 
ion of Ncic Zealand, issu(‘d bv the Depaitmimt 
of Education at Wellington F H C 

NEW ZEALAND, UNIVERSITY OF — 

S(M* Nnw Zealand, ]^h)ii('ATi()N in 

NEWBERRY COLLEGE, NEWBERRY, 

SC — A coeducational institution foundcal 
in 1832 at IjCMiigton, S C , as the Classical and 
Theological Institute of tin* South Carolina 
Synod In 1856 the CJollcge obtained a (diart(*i 
with power to confer degr(*es and was lemoved 
to Newberry Fioni 1868 to 1877 the College 
was located at Walhalla, SC Pu'paiatory 
and (aillegiate ch'partments are maintained 
The 1 (‘quirements for admission aie eight units 
The degiees of A B and A M are conferred 
111 1912 the faculty consisted of hnirteen mem- 
b(‘rs and the students numberi'd 255 

NEWCASTLE COMMISSION — Sec* 

PaRLI VMENTARY EdU(JATION COMMISSIONS, 

Enolvni), Education in 

NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE, ARM- 
STRONG COLLEGE, ENGLAND — An 

institution founded in 1871, as the Collegi* 


of Physical Science, “ to promote the educa- 
tion of pel sons of both sexes and the study 
and advancement of science, philosophy, 
hteratuie, and the fine and mechanical arts 
or othei kindred branches of learning ” The 
College IS an incoiporated Society, registered 
undei the Companies Acts, and all subscribers 
of ceitain amounts are styled Governors To 
these an* also added the peers and members 
of Paihament of the local counti(*s The 
(k)llege has ten lepresentatives on the Senate 
of the University of Durham of which since 
1909 it IS an integral part Th(‘ following 
faculties arc' maintained pure science, ap- 
plied science, arts, letters The College has 
a Mai me Laboratory at (hillercoats, and 
directs the Northumbc'rland (bounty Council 
Agncultuial Station A Day Training De- 
partment IS also maintained in connection 
with the Board of Education Work is given 
in day and (' veiling classes to students over 
sixteen who have passed the matriculation 
examination of Durham Univeisitv {<i v ) or 
some equivalent standard, if they wish to 
sludv foi a d(‘gi(‘(‘ The Colh'ge itself does 
not grant degrees, but the d('gr('cs of Durham 
Umveisity in science, letters, and in engineering 
ar(‘ open to its students The College giants 
diplomas in agriculture', engmecimg, naval 
archit(‘cture, and mining The chemical, phys- 
ical, and engineenng laboratoiies, which are 
among the fiiu'st in England, give ample 
opjioit unity ioi piactical woik The (-ollcgc 
receives grants fioni the Duihain Umveisity, 
from manv maghboiing (‘ity and county coun- 
cils, whi(*h also maintain many scholarships 
and piiz('s at the ('ollege, and from the Ti('as- 
uiy, th(‘ Jhiaid of Education, and the Boaid 
of AgiicultuiT' and Fishenc'S The* (‘iirollment 
of studc'iits m 1910 was 609 in the day and 475 
m th(‘ ev(‘nmg classes with a fa(‘ulty of sixty- 
one im'inbi'is 

Se(* Durham University 

Reference — 

EnKland, Bo.ird of Edutation, lieporh from Ihiivir- 

Hidr'i and Unmr^ity CoUegci< (London, annual ) 

NEWELL, McFADDEN ALEXANDER 

(1824-1893) —Normal school pimcipal and 
state supc'imtendent., was educated at (Queen’s 
(-ollege, Bc'lfast, and Trinity College, Dublin 
He was proftxssor m Baltimore City ('ollege 
(1848-1850), in Lafayette College (1850- 
1854), principal of the state normal school 
of Maryland (1865-1868), and state supcrin- 
temh'iit of Maryland (1868-1893) He was 
the author of a series of school readers 

W S M 

NEWFOUNDLAND, EDUCATION IN — 

The development of education m Newfound- 
land IS similar to that of the eastern provinces 
of ( 'anada (g v ) The present system was 
organized by acts of 1874 and 1876, which 
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r(‘i)d(‘re(l it (h'tjoininalionul Tli(‘ 

public schools Mi(‘ m cliar^c of scpiirate 

i)oai(ls reprcscMitiu^ llic three n'li^ious de- 
ijoniiiialions. Methodist, Episcopalian, and 
Roman Catholic Tin* ji;ovenioi in council 
has power to a])point in (‘ach educational 
district a boaul of fiY(‘ or sevim niendiei's of 
the res])ective dimoniinations, on which tln^ 
senior of su])eiior clerj 2 :yin(‘n resid(*nt oi 
officiating in th(‘ distiict shall be one, to nianag<‘ 
and expend all luonevs, etc Such boards 
in St John’s, and in distncts in winch ai(‘ 
su])erior, or high, siJiools, may consist of nine 
members Vacancies occurring by draith, r(\sig- 
nation, oi abs(Mic(‘ lioin liic colony ior 
tw(‘lve months may b(‘ filhal by tin* governor 
in council Similar boards are api>ointed in 
hk(‘ manner for the four coll(‘ges, but the nomi- 
nation of inemlxu's is with the respectiv(‘ 
denominations 1‘hich dmiommalion has a 
geiu'ral superintendent of education to whicJi 
th(‘ corresponding boards make then annual 
r(‘])oits 

The education boards have conti-ol of tluar 
lespectne schools, a])])oint the teachers, d(‘- 
termine the salary, tenure, etc Tlu* couts(‘ 
ol mstr'uction in public schools is arranged 
for six grad(‘s or standards, sectarian tiaiclimg 
IS allowed, but the rights of dissenting minor - 
iti(*s are ])rot(*cte(i by a conscience' clause' in 
the school law Bv the act of 1(S74 $40,000 
was piovided for se'liool houses and school 
jueipeity and arrangements made foi sub- 
division of jnerperty on an ecpiitable basis, 
which was in due course accomplislicd without 
difficulty Bv the' 1S7(> act $88,252 was 
annually piovide'el for all ])Ui])oses, which 
amount has been inci eased, from time to 
time*, according to incra'ase' in population 
The government grant is einided among the 
school boards on the basis of a specified late 
per capita of the attendance* in their I’espective 
schools The attenelance* at boar el schools 
m 1907 was 48,511 ehstiibute'el as follows 
Church e)f Englanel, 14,983, Reiman (hitholic, 
14,721, Methoelist, 13,092, othe'is, 1015 
The total expenditui’c, iiiedueiing gerveinmenf. 
giants and Des, was $281,055 Additional 
grants are* inaele in aid of jrererr elistricts, lor 
high schools, and for the sipiperrt, of cedle^ges 

The hrgh schools pie])aia* jiujuls feu aelrms- 
sion to the* cedhiges, in which jirervisierii is maele* 
foi teuiching aelvanced classe's in oixlinarv 
commercial subjects, in Latin, Creek, Fre*nch, 
Cerman, algebra, geometry, mensuration a ml 
land surveying, chemisti-y, magne'tisrn and 
t'lectricity, free-hand and geometrical draw- 
ing, trigonometry and navigation, shorthand, 
music, and sclioed management In fact the* 
colleges perform the double function of Irusiriess 
colleges anel classical colleges Tlu'y ai’e all 
under government inspection, and reports 
of their condition and progress and a detailed 
account of income and expenditure must be 
transmitted by their respective supi'i’intendents 


lo lx* laid befoK* flu* legislal urt*, in .iccordaiiee 
with pi-esciibed foiuns Studc'iits who com- 
plete the prescribed courses are picparcd for 
matriculation in the Dominion universities 

A. T. S. 

NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY (1801-1890) 
— Divine, and (‘ducational writer, born in 
liondon, 1801, the son ol a banker said to luue 
bei'ii oiaginallv of Dutch extraction and ])os- 
sibly of Jewish di'scent Ills mother belongi*d 
to the Huguenot family Fouidnmer Hi* was 
l)i*ought up from a child to taki* great di'light 
in it*ading the Bible At tin* age of si'V(*n, he 
was sent to a well-known juivate school kepi 
by Dr Nicholas at Ealing In his childhood 
tin* WaiH’ilcy XorcLs, then a]r])eaiiiig, and 
Scott’s poetry had a great influence upon his 
imagination, which dwelt much upon magical 
])ow(*i’s, talismans, and other mysterious in- 
fluence's At fourtei*!! he la'ad Tom Paim*’s 
Tiach against the Old Testament and found 
pleasuK* m thinking of the* objections con- 
taiiK'd in them He* also reael Hume’s essa\s 
anel re'inembeied cojrying out some Frene-h 
\ers(*s against the irnmor tality of the soul and 
saving to himse'lf, ‘ How elicaelful, but he)\\ 
plausible* ’ in ]81() a great change* eif thought 
te)ok place in him and he* fc'll unelei the* mflu- 
(‘iice of the Uhiistian fartli, le'ceiving into hi,s 
inte*lle*ct im])iessions of de)gma neve'i atte*!- 
waids efTaced or ol>scui(*d. (’ahinist pi(*ach- 
ing anel sermons hel])e*d in this e*e)nve*rsion 

Newman we'iit into le'sieh'iice* at Trinit> 
(’e)llege*, Oxfeiid, .him*, 1817, bee*e)ming a scheilai 
in 1818 In 1819 his fathe'i's frank stoj)])e(l 
payme*nt, anel m tlie* same* ve'ai he took a 
Second (’lass m the* Final Scliools After 
giaeluating B A Ne‘wman tererk some* ju'ivate* 
pupils m (Jxfoid and was e'le‘e*t-ed a Fellow eii 
Oriel (College, April 12, 1822 At Oxford 

Newman e*ame‘ uneh*i the* influe'iice* of John 
Ke'ble, Hawkins, Whate*ly, and Rie'hard Hun ell 
Fi’emde* Tn 1830 he* ele‘finit(*lv bierke with tin* 
e'vangf'lie*al jrartv and abanelone‘el (’ah’inism 
As a tutor of Oiiel his inmel was turned imie*h 
to the theory and ])ractie*e of e'ducatiem, the* 
intimate coniu'e'tion erf whie*h with le'ligierus be*- 
he'f he sti’onglv inamtaine*el N(*wman’s (list 
public writing on eelue*ation is brund m his 
review erf the woi'ks erf Jerhn Daviserii (1744- 
1834), Fedlerw erf Orie'l (’erlle'ge* During a 
visit to Sicilv, 1833, Ne'wrnaii ne*aih elied of 
fever On his hermewarel jeruine'v in an eriange 
boat, between Paler mer anel Maise*ille‘S, he 
wrote Lend, Kindhi Liqld The ye*ars 1833- 
1845 were full erf mernu*nterus controve*isy ern 
spiritual questions, e'lieling in his reception inter 
the Roman Catholic (’liurch at Littlemore, 
near Oxford, Oetobei 9, 1845 After a Msit 
to Rome he* returned to England in 1847 with 
a commission from Pope Pius IX to introduce 
into Englanel the use of the Oratory founded 
bv St Philip Neri, whose beautiful character 
and educational elevotion especially attracted 
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him. He established the Oratory in Rirmiiijj;- 
ham and resided there for the rest of his life 
In 1854 he went, at the invitation of the Irish 
Roman Catholic Bishops, to Dublin as Rector 
of the then recently established Catholic 
University The University was, however, 
a failure, partly through lack of State recogni- 
tion and partly through Newman’s own in- 
capacity foi organization But his experience 
at Dublin flowered in the publication of his 
I)iscoursef< on (hitversifij Teaching, issiH‘d 
subsequently under the titl(‘ of The Idea of a 
(Ijuver.^itg Defined and llIuHrated In these 
discourses occurs the famous passage in which 
Newman says that if he had to choose between 
two University courses, one iion-residential 
but intellectually exacting, the other resi- 
dential but intellectually disorganized, lie would 
without hesitation give preference to that Uni- 
versity which provided no teaching but brought 
together into personal companionship ‘‘ a multi- 
tude of young men keen, open-hearted, sym- 
pathetic, and observant, gaming for themselves 
new ideas and views, fresh matter of thought, 
and distinct principles for judging and acting 
day by day Such a youthful community 
embodies a specific idea, adininisteis 
a code of conduct, furnishes firinciples 

of thought and action It, gn'cs liirth to a 
living teaching which in coarse of time 

takes the shape of a self-perpetuating tradition 
or a gemm loci, . which haunts the home 
where it has been born and which imbues more 
or less and one by one every individual who 
is successively brought undei its shadow ” 
(Discourse VI) The school for boys con- 
ducted at the Oratory m Birmingham under 
Newman’s presidency has doin' ('ducat lonal 
work of high value In 1879 Newman was 
created Cardinal, with the title of St Georgi' 
m Velabro He died at Edgbaston on August 
11,1890 M. K. S. 
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NEWMAN, SAMUEL PHILLIPS (1797- 
1842) — Principal of one of the first American 
normal schools, was graduated at Haivard 
College 111 1816 He was a private tutor for 
two years in Kentucky, and fiom 1818 to 
1839 he was a professor in Bowdom College 
He was elected principal of one of the first of th(' 
Massachusetts normal schools orgamzt'd by 


Hoiac(* Mann m 1839 The school was 
located at Barrc but later removed to West- 
field This post he held until his death. His 
publications include a rhetoric, which passed 
through sixty editions, a textbook on political 
economy, and a series of school readers. 

W. S M. 

NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
ENGLAND — An institution for the highei 
(‘ducation of women In 1871 Miss A J 
(’lough (q V ) took a liouse at Cambridge for 
hve women students who wished to attend 
lectures there The number grew rapidly, 
and in 1875 Newnham Hall was opened 
Through the combined efforts of the authori- 
ties of Newnham Hall and the Association for 
Promoting th(‘ Development of Higher Edu- 
cation for Women (f at Cambridge m 1873) 
Newnham College was established in 1880 
The College now compris('s the following 
buildings Old Hall (1875), Sidgwick Hall 
(1885), (Plough Hall (1889), Pfeiffei Building 
(1893), Kennedy Building (1906) The second 
of th(\se Halls was named m honor of Pro- 
fessoi Hi'iirv Sidgwick who played an impor- 
tant part in promoting tlie higher education of 
women and m the founding of the College 
Like Oirton, Newnham (’ollege has had a very 
piomiiK'iit place in the history of women’s 
(‘ducation in England The enrollment of 
students in 1910-1911 was 213 

See WoMMN, Education of 

NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL — More than 
400 newspapers and periodicals are regu- 
larly issued at colleges and univer8iti(\s m the 
United States If to this number there be 
added the numbei of newspapers and periodi- 
cals issued by the high and elementary schools 
and the number of high school, college, and 
university yearbooks or annuals, which are 
more or less journalistic in character, the 
total number would exceed a thousand. The 
list of publications includes dailies, semi- 
weeklics, weekli(\s, monthlies, bimonthlies, 
and quarterlies It includes periodicals which 
are devoted to literature with no admixture 
of news, and periodicals which are devoted 
entiK'ly to news, others that publish news and 
literature, and yet others, treating the lighter 
side of college lite, that are devoted to humor. 
Manv of these publications are illustrated 
Most of them are financially profitable They 
are to the undergraduate world what the daily 
or weekly newspaper is to the world outside 
the colleges They give the news of the col- 
lege campus and comment upon it 

The college or school newspaper is generally 
issued by the students, under some form of 
faculty supervision or control. In a few cases 
it is issucil directly by the faculty representing 
the institution. The students, through their 
own organization, incorporated or otherwise, 
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select the editors and reporters In most 
institutions, the* editorship of the newspaper 
or magazine is regarded as one of the highest 
honors which the undergraduate may attain 
Often the selection of associate editors and 
reporters is by competition, and there are many 
more applicants than there are positions to 
be filled In some institutions, academic 
credit 18 given for such activities, and m otheis 
the higher editoiial j)()sitions usuallv are 
accompanied by special society or college 
honors 

The college publications are not new in 
America. The earliest appeared at Dart- 
mouth with Daniel Webster as editorial wiiter 
The college daily came latei The Cornell 
Daily Sun was the first issued by an incor- 
porated organization Now daily newspapers 
are published at all the larger universities 

kStudents who plan to entei journalism iq v ) 
or literature usually seek positions on college 
journals Where courses an' given in jour- 
nalism the college journals afford a laboratoiy 
for students taking such courses 

W W. 

England — Tht're are few secondary schools 
in England that cannot boast of at least one 
official school magazine, published as a lule 
once a month during the school yeai From 
time to time othci sheets raise then diminislu'd 
heads, eithei as repreaentativ(‘s of special 
inten'sts, of a special group, oi of some foim 
of the school But tliese iivals raielv conu* 
to maturity, for not uncommonly they depend 
for their existence on the enihusiasm, lively 
but evanescent, of a few boys Even the rec- 
ognized school magazine frequently varu's 
in quality, through the changing and shifting 
chaiacter of its staff As a general lule the 
school magazines in England are conducted 
almost wholly by a committee of masters and 
boys or of boys alone under the general and 
benevolent supervision of a mastei The 
content and arrangement are in most cases 
the same occasional notes, honors and dis- 
tinctions, news of old boys, a poem oi two (in 
modern or classical language, original or trans- 
lated), a few articles by piesent or old boys, 
and reports of school activities (different 
school societies, and athletics) A charge is 
invariably made for the magazine Many 
school efforts have been wrecked on this 
financial rock, but compulsoiy subscrqitions 
or advertising inattei have been called in to 
aid Within recent years the school magazine 
has tended also to become the official organ 
of old boys’ associations, and in this way the 
list of subscribers is substantially increased 

The history of school publications is recent, 
even in the oldest schools Occasional efforts 
appear to have been made at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century to launch school 
papers but rarely with success The causes 
are not far to seek, the cost of printing must 
have been high, and corporate school spirit as 
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it IS now understood was perhaps only in the 
early stages of its development But here and 
there boys who not infrequently made their 
mark later in the literary world would seek 
to give rein to their genius while still at school. 
At Eton the earliest recorded magazine was 
the Microcosm^ edited in 1786 by (leorge 
Canning, John Smith, Robert Smith, and 
John Hookham Ficrc The next publication 
in 1804 was the Miniature, of which thirty-four 
numbers were issued in twelve months After 
an interval of a few yeais there appeared, 
about 1818, a numbei of manuscript publica- 
tions, all of which weie shortlived In 1819 
appeared perhaps the most famous of Eton 
magazines, the Etonian, in the management 
of which W M Praed was the leading spirit. 
Many of Praed’s contributions attracted con- 
siderable attention The Eton Magazine, 
which appeared in 1827, is notable mainly for 
the fact that W E Clladstone was one oi the 
editors Aftei a desultory period of nearly 
thirty years another crop of ephemeral maga- 
zines appeared, the Adventurer, which lasted 
from 1867 to 1872, being the longest lived 
Most of the publications, however, were hardly 
school magazines in the sense described above 
Tliey aped or imitated the literary reviews of 
their day and afforded for manv years an op- 
jiortunity for the boys to exercise their htciary 
ability in the vernaculai before English com- 
position became a school subject The first 
grammar school magazine — a record of school 
activities — was the Eton College Chronicle, 
which appeared in 1863 and has continued 
up to the presi'iit At Harrow the fust maga- 
zine, the TruitnviraU , appeared in 1859, in 
1863 its title was changed to the Tyio, in 1869 
it was again changed to the IJai lovian, and 
from 1883 to 1888 was published outside the 
school under the title Harrow Notes In 1888 
the magazine was again restored to the school, 
and since that time the Harrovian has been 
the recognized school organ At Rugby the 
earliest publication was the liugby Magazine 
(1835), mainly a literary work, followed ten 
years later by the Rugby Miscellany, contain- 
ing essays and poems, giving occasional 
glimpses Of school life and Arnold’s work 
The New Rugbcian, which appeared in 1858, 
ran through three vmlurnes Other ephemeral 
magazines at Rugby have been th(‘ New 
Rugby Magazine (1864-1865), the T V W. 
(1877-1878), the Leaflet (1883-1886), and 
Sibyl (1890-1895) The Meteor, the hist 
paper which claimed to be nothing more 
than a chronicle, appeared in 1867 and is still 
flourishing At St Paul’s School, London, 
a magazine, Hermes, appean'd before 1832, 
but little IS known about it About the same 
time (1831), showing how readily a stimulus 
works in school, appeared the Pauline, which 
died an early death, was revived for a short 
time m 1836, and again in 1882, since which 
time its existence has been unbroken As in 
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other schools the Pauline has had to face 
upstart comj)etitor8, but these have not been 
able to survive the departure of their editors 
from the school 

It thus appears that the essential qualities 
of a newspaper are not the literary produc- 
tions but the app(‘al to the generality; school 
news and full reports of school activities, lib- 
erally interspersed with the names of youth- 
ful aspirants to distinction, are the means to 
assured success. A few magazines of other 
prominent schools may be mentioned Cdiar- 
terhouse, Carthusian (1872), Shrewsbury, Sa- 
lopian (1834, 1860), Winchestci, Wykehamist 
(1866), Wes minster, the Elizabethan, Mer- 
chant Taylors, the Taylorian; Bedford, the 
Ousel, Bradford, the Brad ford inn; Chelten- 
ham, the Cheltunian , Clifton, the Clifionian; 
Marlborough, the Marlburian, Manchester, 
IJlula, Hossall, the Rossalhan, Sedbergh, 
the Sedberghian ; Tonbridge, the Tonbridgian 

See Student Life; Journalism, Educa- 
tion IN, also Public School, etc 
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NEWTON, SIR ISAAC (1642-1727) — 
One of the greatest of the world’s mathema- 
ticians and physicists He was born m humble 
circumstances, and as a boy was rathci back- 
ward in his studies He lived on a faim, and 
the surroundings were not conducive to seiious 
study. He had an uncle who agieed to send 
him to college, and so he prepared for entrance 
and was admitted to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1660. Within six yeais aft(T en- 
tering the college he had proved the binomial 
theorem for the gcncial cas(‘, laid the founda- 
tions of the calculus, and begun his great work 
on the study of the attraction of jdanets 
Newton seems to have found the iinnciples 
of the calculus in or before the year 1665 
(See Calculus ) In 1667 he became a Fellow 
of Trinity College, and in 1669 he became 
Lucasian professor of mathematics, being then 
less than twenty-seven years old. His greatest 
works are the Pnncipia (1(>87), Optics (1704), 
Arithrnctira Universalis (1707), Analysis per 
Equaiiones Numero Terrninoi uni Infiniias 
(1711), De Mundi Systematc (1728), and Op- 
tical Lectures (1728, posthumous) 

He also contnbuted many memoirs to the 
Royal Society from 1703 to tlie time of his 
death He was knighted by Queen Anne in 
1705. D. E. S. 

NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITU- 
TION, NEWTON CENTRE, MASS —An 

institution for the training of students for the 
Christian ministry in Baptist churches, 
founded in 1825 A cours(‘ of three vears 


leading to the degree of D B is offered to 
students who have already some college degree 
or its equivalent Women who intend to 
devote themselves to missionary woik are 
admitted to the lectures In 1907 the Gordon 
Bible and Missionary Training School of 
Boston, founded in i889, was consolidated 
with the Theological Institution as the Gordon 
School A summer school is also conducted 
by the Institution Tlie faculty consists of 
nine members and there is an annual enroll- 
ment of about seventy-five students 

NIAGARA UNIVERSITY, NIAGARA 
FALLS, NY — An institution located on 
the New York bank of Niagara River, founded 
m 1856 and conducted by Priests of the Con- 
gregation of the Mission, a body of religious 
educators established in seventeenth century 
by St. Vincent de Paul Chartered as the 
Seminary of Our Lady of Angels in 1863, the 
institution was erected into a college as Ni- 
agara University by the Regents of the State 
of New Yoik in i883 The jihysical plant 
includes a canqius of 300 acr(\s, a group ol 
buildings, including a museum, scientific lab- 
oi atones, auditor mm, literary society parlors, 
and a library of 35,000 volumes It offers 
full college courses, and, in addition, has a 
theological smninary The President is Very 
Rev Edward J Walsh, CM E J W. 

NICARAGUA, EDUCATION IN — Nica- 
ragua, the largest of the Central Amcncan Re- 
publics, extends ov(t an arrui of 49,200 square 
miles and has a population of 60(),000 (esti- 
mated, 1910) About one thiid of this popula- 
tion IS comprised in 13 towns, of which the 
largest is Leon, the former capital, having a 
population of 62,500 The present capital, 
Managua, has a population of 34,872 It is 
the center of the country’s activities and exer- 
cises wide influence tlii'ough its daily papers, 
morning and evening issues. The mass of 
the population consists of aboriginal Indians, 
negroes, and mixed races The Europeans 
and their descendants are estimated at less 
than 2000 The prevailing religion is the 
Roman Catholic, the entire country forming one 
diocese under the Bishop of Leon, a sulfiagan 
of the Archbishop of Guatemala The country 
is organized in thirteen departments and two 
comaicas, each under its own executive who 
has independent management of its internal 
affairs The president of the Republic is 
assisted by a cabinet of ministers, one of whom 
IS charged with the interests of public instruc- 
tion His authority in this matter, however, 
IS limited by the independence of the depart- 
mental chiefs He may require reports from 
each department as a basis for the distribution 
of the government appropriations for schools, 
but beyond this he has little more than ad- 
visory functions 

In a recent report, the minister of public 
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instruction deplores the low condition of 
primary education in the Republic Five 
times as many schools as have been jn ovided, 
he declares, are required in order to meet the 
actual needs of the population Fheie are 
about 350 primary schools, cm oiling 23,000 
pupils or less than 4 per cent of the popula- 
tion 

For secondary instruction there aie four 
subsidized schools, namely, for boys, three, 
situated respectively in Managua, Leon, and 
Gianada, and a normal school for voung women 
in Managua These schools enroll about 900 
pupils and for (aich the State pays at the rate 
of $5 a month Private sc'condaiy schools 
follow the same progiams as the puiilic, all 
iion-classical The couise in the normal school 
includes methodology, pedagogy, Spanish, 
mathematics, zoology, botany, di awing, jihys- 
ical sciences, and singing 

Higher education is represented liy two 
University faculties of law, and by a faculty 
of medicine and suigery The law course is 
very comprehensive, including philosophy of 
law, civil, comparativ(‘, and constitutional law, 
criminal law and criminology, medical law, 
statistics, and acadmnic courses in Spanish and 
American literature*, in history and political 
economy Th(*re is an agieement with the 
other Central Ammacan States by virtue of 
which degre'cs granted in any one of them are 
lecognized in Nicaiagua as of ee^ual w(‘ight 
with its owni Possessors of degrees granted 
in for(‘igri countries must pass a brief (‘xami- 
nation and prove the authenticity of their 
diplomas 

The chief educational influences now working 
in the Rejuiblic cornr* from the increasing le- 
lations with the other Latin Ameiican States 
and with the United States, and the impetus 
tlicreby given to the commercial, agiicultuial, 
and mining industries of the country An 
(‘vidence of the growing desnc for harmonious 
relations among the Central American States 
IS afforded by the ap])ointment of a committee 
to draw up a manual of civic instruction 
adapted to each one 

The national museum of commerce and in- 
dustry at Managua illustrates the increasing 
interest in the conditions that make for eco- 
nomic prosperity AGS 
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NICOLAUS VON CUSS (NICHOLAS OF 
CUSA, NICOLAUS CUSANUS) -- A fif- 
teenth century scholar and writer He was 
l)orn at Kues on the Mosel in 1401, and died 
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at Todi, in Unduua, August 11, 1464 One 
of his biographers has thus tersely summed 
up his position “ Nicolaus wished to be a 
medieval philosopher, but with more liberty, 
he was, without wishing it, a modern phi- 
losopher', but with more reserve ” His name 
was Nicolas Chiyiifs, and lie was son of a 
humble hsherman In tin* patois of the 
Mosel valley, Chiypfs is the saiiH* as the Ger- 
man Krebs (crab) and henct* he is known also 
by the Latin name of Nicolaus Cancer He 
was educated at Heidelberg, and went from 
that university to Padua where, in 1424, he 
took the degi'ee of doctor of laws Returning 
to Germany, he made* his fii’st legal (‘ffort at 
Mainz, lost his case, and thereupon det(‘rmined 
to devote himself to theology and science 
In 1436 he presented to the Council of Basel 
a plan for reforming the calendar 8o suc- 
cessful was he in diplomaey that Eugene IV, 
Nicholas V, and Pius II emploved him on 
imjror'tant missions, and in 1448 Nicholas 
elevated him to tin* position of cardinal, a 
very rare honor for a German in thosi* days 
Because of this unusual fact, lie was known in 
Italy as Cardinalis Teutonicus His works 
relate* to questions of th(*ology and meta- 
physics, the reform of the calendar, to the 
piinciph's and value of math(‘matics, and to 
similar topics Although not himself a teacher, 
by his writings he exeit(‘d a pow(*iful influence 
upon the teaching of his day His works had 
much to do with leading L(*onar’do da Vinci to 
maintain the theory of tin* irlurality of worlds 

D E S 

NICOLE, PIERRE (1625-1695) — One 
of the most famous wi'iters of Port Royal 
(qv) Among his more important works 
ai'O Logique (1662), E.ssai.s dc rnorede (1671-), 
25 vols , in the second volume of which occurs 
his TraiU de V Mmation d'un prince 

F. E. F. 
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NICOMACHUS — The greatest writer on 
theoretical ai’ithm(*tic among thos(‘ whose 
works appear in Greek H(*, however, was 
not a Gr('(*k, but a Jew He was born at 
Gerasa, 50 a d , and died about 111 ad His 
work IS not that of a great mathematician, but 
is rather a compilation of the knowledge com- 
mon to teachers of the subject in his tinre 
The object of the book is the study of the prop- 
erties of numbers, particularly as they had 
been studied by the Pythagoreans for some 
centuries, and as they were being taught by 
the neo-Pythagoreans in his day F or exam- 
ple, he classifies numbers as odd, even, prime, 
perfect, and so on, and studies with some care 
the various polygonal and solid numbers. 
Ratios, proportions, and progressions occupy 



NICOMEDES 


NIETHAMMER 


considerable of his attention From his work 
Boethius {q v) derived much of the material 
for his textbook on the subject, a book that 
for a thousand years was the classic in theo- 
retical arithmetic His work was edited by 
Hochc, in 186G D E S 

NICOMEDES — See Geometry 

NICOTINE — See Temperance, Teach- 
ing OF 

NIEDERER, JOHANNES (1778-1843) — 
Swiss educator and one of Pestalozzds assist- 
ants Educated and trained for the ministry, 
Niederer heard of Pestalozzds work about 1800, 
r(‘signed his pastorate at Appenzell and joined 
Pestalozzi at Rurgdorf, wliere he liad special 
charge of religious instruction In this held 
he showed exceptional ability But he was 
interested also in language and literature and 
in the broader social and philosojihical aspect 
of education He became indispensable to 
Pestalozzi as adviser and collaborator in his 
writings, and edited much of the latter’s 
work between 1807 and 1811 But with 
a scientific and philosophical mind such as he 
possessed Niederer was not suited to interpret 
Pestalozzi and later some of his additions and 
interpretations were repudiated Niederer 
edited the Wochenschrift fur Merischeiilnldung 
(1808-1812), Das Pestalozzi sche lustitut und 
das Publikum (1811), Pestalozzi^ s Erziehungs- 
iinternehmung im Vcrhaltniss ziir Zciikuliur 
(1812-1813) The recall of Schmid, however, 
li‘d to a breach between Niederer and Pestalozzi 
inl817 which continued until the latter’s death 
In 1828 Niederer wrote Pestalozzische Blattei 
Niederer’s wife, Rosalie Kastenhofer, conducted 
the girls’ school established by Pestalozzi at 
Yverduii and removed m 1827 to Geneva, 
where a seminary was also opened for the 
tiainmg of teachers Mme Niederer was the 
author of Blicke in das Wesen der weibhchen 
Erziehang Fur gebildete Mutter und Tochier 
(Glances at the System of Female Education 
For educated mothers and daughters, 1828), 
and of Diamatische Jugendspiele (Dramatic 
Games foi the Young, 1838). 

References — 

Ii\UNAiii), H Pestalozzi and Peatalozzianism (New 
York, 1862 ) 

1)k (Jfimpw, II Pestalozzi, his Life and Work Ap- 
pendix I, Niederer' 8 Literary Collaboration (New 

York, 1807) 

NIEMEYER, AUGUST HERMANN 

(1754-1828) — German educator, born at 
Halle, a direct descendant of August Hermann 
Francke (qv), whose work he continued 
His parents died while he was very young, and 
he was brought up by Frau Lysthenius, a lady 
of great culture and refinement He received 
his earlv education m the schools founded by 
his gieat-gi andfather, and at the age of seven- 
teen entered the University ol Halle, where he 
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studied theology and philology. In 1775 he 
published his first work, Charakteristik der 
Bibel, which at once made his name known all 
over Germany In this book he showed how 
to use the biblical characters for moral in- 
struction In 1777 he began his academic 
career at Halle, in 1779 he was made professor 
of theology, and in 1785 he was appointed 
one of the directors of the PYanckc Founda- 
tions He infused new life into these institu- 
tions which had declined under his predecessor 
In 1800, the university was closed by the order 
of Napoleon I, and Halle annexed to the 
Kingdom of Westphalia Nierneycr not only 
lost Ills position, but togetluT with some other 
citizens of Halle was forcibly removed to 
Pans, where he had to remain for several 
months On his return he succeeded in his 
efforts to have the University of Halle restored 
and was placed at the head of the institution 
with the title of Chancellor and Perpetual 
Rector He resigned this position m 1815, 
but remained active* in lecturing at the Uni- 
versity and m the administration of th(‘ 
Francke Foundations until his d(Mith 

Niemeycr’s most important work is his 
Grundsatze der Eiziehung und des V nterrichts 
(Principles of Education and T n ^traction, 1790, 
Ed G A Lindnci, Vienna, 1877-1878) It 
was highly lecommended by such a competent 
authority as Herbart, who found in it “the 
whole summary of contemjiorary pedagogy 
and a broad and firm empirical basis for the 
theory of education ” Up to the time of the 
author’s death, nine different editions of this 
work had become necessary P M 

See History of Education 
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NIETHAMMER, FRIEDRICH IMMAN- 
UEL (1760-1848) — A German schoolman 
born 111 Beilstein, near Heilbronn, Wurttem- 
berg, studied philosophy and theology at tlu* 
Uniyersity of Tubingen, then lectured at the 
University of Jena, where he became ac- 
quainted with Schiller, Goethe, and Fichte 
In 1804 he was appointed professor of theology 
at the University of Wurzburg, and in 18C)8 
he was called to Munich to assist in the reform 
of the Bavarian gymnasia. In 1817 he became 
a member of the board governing the Protes- 
tant churches of Bavaria (Oberkonsistorialrat) 
and devoted the rest of his public activity 
to ecclesiastical affairs 

Niethammer is best known as the author 
of the essay Der Streit des Philanthropinismus 
und Humamsmus (The Conflict of Philanthrope 
inism and Humanism, Jena, 1808) in which he 
defended the claims of the classical studies 
against the realistic studies favored by the 
Philaiithropmists (g y ). F M. 
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NIETZSCHE, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 

(1844-1900) — German philohoplier born at 
Rockcii, Germany He received his prelimi- 
nary education at Naiimburg, and in 1864 
entered the University of Bonn as a student 
of philology and theology, the lattcT of whieli 
he discontinued at the end of the first semcstei. 
After a year at Bonn he went to the University 
of Leipzig, where he spent the gieatei pait of 
four years, and where he busied himself with 
jihilosophy as well as with philology in 
1869, upon th(' recommendation of the dis- 
tinguished jiliilologian Ritschl {q r ), he was 
appointed to the piof(‘ssorship of classical 
jihilology at Basel, and the University of 
Leipzig at once made him a doctor of phi- 
losophy withoul a thesis or (‘xaniination 
The next ten yi'ars were de\oted largely to th(‘ 
work of teaching In 1879 ill-health forced him 
to K'sign his position and to go from one health 
resort to another In 1889 h(‘ becaim* hop(‘- 
lessly insane, and lived at his sister’s home in 
Weimar until his death, August 25, 1900 His 
principal writings are Die Gvhint der Tragodic 
{The Bath of Tiagedij), 1872, Mcnschluhes 
allzii Menschliclies (Human all too Hiunan)^ 
Vol I, 1878, \ol. II, 1879 and 1880, Aho 
Sprach Zni nthustra (Thus spake Zaratli ust) a), 
fust complete edition, 1892, Jeuseits von (hd 
and Bose (Beyond (tood and Evil), 1886, Zui 
(ienealogie der Maud (The Genealogy of Morals), 
1887, Gotzendanimening (The Twilight of the 
Idols), 1889 

Although Nietzs(*he's writings are classed 
under th(' general heading of jihilosophy, tlu'V 
do not belong there in any technical sense of 
the term He did not w^iite systematic tiea- 
tises, but devoted himself to the const luction 
of biilliant aphorisms, and thus could discuss 
in (puck succession subji'cts widely separated 
from one another During the years ol his 
creative activity his standpoint muhnwent 
frequent changes, but (‘very where then' may 
be found one unifying principle Nietzsche’s 
])hilosophy IS always a philosophy of cultuic, 
as it piesents itself to the man of marked 
aristocratic tendencies Th(' central ])io})leni 
is that concerning the nature of th<‘ ulti- 
mate good If hie is worth living, wliat 
makes it so? What is the supremely valuabh'*^ 
During his first period Nietzsche found tin' 
justification of the world, if it has one, in the 
iBsthetic concept of beauty, then his standard 
of valuation became posit nistic and he sub- 
jected everything to tlu' intelh'ctual t(*st, 
rejecting much of what is usually regarded as 
true, finally he came to question the validitv 
of the concept of truth itself, and the only valu- 
ation left him is ethical in nature Although 
the writings of the first and second period 
offer much that is interesting and suggestive, 
Nietzsche’s most characteristic theories are 
to be found in the books published aftei 1882. 
In Ihem he preaches a “traiisvaluation of 
values,” condemning the present-day morality 


as that of slave's and exalting all the qualities 
b(4onging to s(di -assertion The ultimate 
reality in the univi‘rse and the chief good for 
the individual is the will for power Nietzsche 
makes no attempt to show that all human 
actions and ie(‘lings arc at bottom selfish He 
admits th(‘ exist (‘nc(‘ (jf disint(‘restediiess and 
deplores it All history and all social oiganiza- 
tion find th(‘ii one justification in the produc- 
tion of a few great personalities, whose one 
aim IS the attainment, of power rathei than 
of happiiK'ss Ugoism is not so much a fact 
as an nh'al C’losely connected with the pos- 
sibility of its leahzation is the doctrine of the 
Sup(‘rman, wdiK'li piesiuits both mystical and 
evolutionary scK'iitific (‘lements The Supc'r- 
man is related to man as man is to the afie, 
and man should be glad to giv(‘ place to his 
own siqxnior, th(‘ incarnation of the egoist’s 
ideal As a means to its attainment every 
kind (jf struggle and difficulty should be in- 
creased and intensified A good wai sanc- 
tifies (‘very cause ” 

Although during the entii(‘ course of his 
liteiary activity Nietzsche occasionally wnote 
upon th(‘ subject of education, always advo- 
cating cultivation rather than learning, his 
views have not m(*t wth much attention and 
])i(‘sent no great originality His real in- 
fluence, which has been almost uiiparalleh'd in 
his owm country and in othei parts of Kurop(', 
js due rathei to his general position He is 
th(‘ philoso])hei of revolt H(‘ encourages 
opposition to religion, to the acecqited morality, 
and to intellectual and social customs and 
traditions Self-ass(‘rtion is th(‘ first dut’v 
of man, and with this end in view, education 
must b(‘ so H'made as to encouiage rather than 
to stifle the few great peisonalities How 
can w'o hojx' for a G(‘sar(‘ Borgia or a Napoleon, 
if we teach and (‘iiforce commonplace stand- 
ards’? O N D 
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NIGER — See French ( ’olonies, Educa- 
tion In 

NIGHT SCHOOLS — See Evening Schools. 

NIGHTMARE — A dream {q v.) of a fear- 
ful or horrible nature supp(3se(i to be due to 
abnormal cerebral stimulation. These often 
have the natur(‘ of a phobia {q>v , also Fear). 
These are ahvays eontributary evidence of a 
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NISIBIS, SC^.HOOLS OF 


NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY 


disordered iutvous system, and are of great 
importaiiee in the elucidation of nervous 
conditions in cliildliood They are found 
principally in epilepsy (7^0, hysteria (qv), 
and neurasthenia {q v ) The nightmare may 
be replaced by pavo) in which tlu' 

dream ideas are lacking, and the child has only 
a vague fear or apprehension, but wakes shout- 
ing or screaming and is pacified with great 
difficulty S I F 

Reference — 

Jones, E On tho Nightmare. Amcr J of I man , 
1910, Vol LXVI, pp 383-417 

NISIBIS, SCHOOLS OF. — See Catechet- 
ical Schools 

NOBILITY, SCHOOLS OF — See ( niv- 

ALiuc’ Education, Furstenschulen, Oen- 
TiiY AND Nobles, FjDUcation of. 

NOISE — Noises may be said to be blurred 
tones They correspond t-o aperiodic vibia- 
tions, and are classib(‘d as simple and com- 
pound A simple noise is du(‘ t,o a moiiHui- 
tary and iriegular set of vibrations, foi example, 
a tap, a flick, a thud, a click, etc A compouml 
noise IS made up of repeat, t‘d simph' noises, 
usually in connection with tonal elements, c q 
the hiss, the roar, the rumbh', th(' rattle, tin* 
crasli, and the murmur Many of th(‘ laws 
ol tone sensations ayiply also to siULsation of 
noise (’ E S 

NOISE-PROOFING IN SCHOOL BUILD- 
ING — See Architecture, School 

NOMENCLATURE — The technical teimi- 
nology relating to any subject See Tehmi- 

NOl.OO\ 

NOMINALISM — Se(‘ Ideas, Ideation 
AND Ideaiasm, Idealism and Realism in 
I hiucATioN, Middle Ages, Education in, 
Scholasticism 

NONCONFORMISTS IN EDUCATION. 

— See Dissenters in Education 

NON-DIACRITIC METHOD — In teach- 
ing reading and s])clling, nioie paiticulailv 
th(‘ former, diaciitical marks ha\c been much 
used in dealing with phonetic difhculti(‘s 
Phonetic methods which dejx'iid upon th(‘ 
analysis and synthesis of sound units by means 
of syllables, phoiiogiams, and word wlioles, to 
the complete elimination of all artificial marks 
and symbols, have been called non-diaeiitic 
methods They represent a naturalistic tend- 
ency m instruction which constantly finds 
increased acceptance among progressive teach- 
ers. H S 

See Diacritic Methcii). 


NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY — The 

geometry of Euclid {qv) contained a certain 
postulate (sometimes known as the fifth 
postulate and sometimes as the twelfth axiom) 
to the effect that only one line could be drawn 
thiough a given point and parallel to a given 
line The postulate read as follows That, 
if a straight line falling on two straight lines 
make the interior angles on the same side less 
than two right angles, the two straight lines, 
if produced ind('fimtely, meet on that side on 
which are the angles less than the two right 
angles ’’ The postulate was apparently very 
unsatisfactory to Euclid himself, for lie avoids 
using it whenever possible Numerous effoits 
were made bv his successors to prove it,, but 
no really scientihc attmnpts to investigate 
its validity were made until Saccheri (1773), 
an Italian Jesuit, endeavored to prove it by 
a redactio ad absurd uni In attempting to 
show the absurdities that would follow if the 
postulate weie not sound, h(‘ really developed, 
without appreciating it, a body of theorems 
that would be valid if the postulate were not 
accepted Lambert, in a jiosthumous work 
of 1786, (piestioiK'd the validity of the postu- 
late A little later, Gauss (qv) became in- 
t(‘rested in tlie question, but not until after 
oth(‘is had set forth the real problem involved 
did he seriously attempt to consider it The 
credit of definitely asserting that th(‘ fifth 
postulate IS not in th(‘ sami' category as the 
others, and of building u}) a gCTimetry based 
upon its opposite, in other words a ‘‘ Non- 
Euelidean (leoimdiy,’^ is due to Johann 
Bolyai (18()2-18()()) and Lobachevsky (1793- 
1859) Bolyai was a Hungarian mathemati- 
cian, and his ideas on the subject appear in 
biK'f in a lettei wnttiui when he was only 
twenty-one years of age, that is, in 1823 
Lobachevsky (q v ) was appaientlv working 
on the theory at the same time, and (‘iitirely 
independently of Bolyai Bolyai eommitti'd 
his theory to writing in 1825 and published it in 
1832 Lobachevsky did not publish his work 
until 1835 The subject first atti acted wide- 
spread attention in the publication of Riemann^s 
memoir in 1854, in which he distinguished 
two kinds of non- Euclidean geometry, namely, 
the Bolvai-Lobaehevsky type and his own 
To thes(‘ Khan (1871) gave the names of Ellip- 
tic (Rn'inann’s) and Hypcibolic (Bolyai- 
Loliachev sky’s), l^hiclid’s geometry being called 
Paiabolie In Euclid’s geometry the sum 
of the angles of a triangle is two right angles, 
in the Hyperbolic geometry it is less than two 
right angles, and in the Elliptic geometry it 
is moie All three geomotiics arc entirely 
self-consistent and arc logically valid Within 
the limited space in which wc work there is 
no practical difference in results, but in the 
domain of abstract mathematics the various 
geometries load to conclusions that are widely 
different D. E S 

See Geometry; Lobachevsky; Parallels 
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NON METiroi) KEAOEHS NORMAL SCHOOLS, JUNIOR 


NON-METHOD READERS - - IR adins 
books for children winch are graded merely 
with reference to their literary content, dis- 
regarding phonetic and spelling difhcullies, 
are called “ thought ’’ or non-method ” 
readers H S 

See Basal Readers, Method Readers 

NORM — S(*e Statistical Method 

NORMAL ART SCHOOLS — S(‘(‘ Art 

EdIK’ATION 

; NORMAL CLASS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

— See Hkjh School Normal Class 

NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. — Established February 1, 
1870, and received its charter from the stale in 
LSSS Thomas Hunter, LL D , was its first 
president It is a college for women and grants 
the degr-ee of A B upon the satisfactory com- 
pletion of a four years’ course of study It is 
supported by tin* city of N(‘w York with 
annual apjrropi’iations, that for 1912 Ixang 
approximately $400,000 Tuition and text- 
books are furnished without charge' Students 
must be residents of the city 

Admissions and graduations are made twice 
a year Candidates for admission must pr(‘- 
seiit fifte‘(‘n units The curriculum is aii’angc'd 
according to the (‘lective group system and 
provides strong ofitional coui’se's in education 
for those students wdio desn • to (‘liter the pro- 
fession of teaching m either seeondaiy oi el(‘- 
mentary schools The (‘(luipinent ol the C'ol- 
lege IS being renewed, and new' liuildings an* 
being erected at a cost of $2,500,000 Th(‘ 
students number about 1250 The t(*aching 
staff (comprises thirteen jirofessors, ten asso- 
ciate and assistant professors, and seventy- 
one instructors A high school and an ele- 
mentary school, which are distim*! and sepaiate 
organizations from the C'ollege, serve as model 
an(i practice schools for students intending 
to teach George Sander Davis, LL D , is 
the president G S D. 

NORMAL SCHOOL — An institution 
for the preparation of candidates for the t (‘ach- 
ing profession The English term is boriow^ed 
directly from the Frencli ^colc noimale In 
1794 (Oct 30) the ('(invention decided to 
create in Pans “an Kcolc Nonnale wdiere 
citizens of the Republic already instructed 
m the useful scienc(\s should be taught to 
teach ” The course was to last five months 
and the students waire to return to their own 
districts and there open other normal schools 
The school w^as opened on Jan 20, 1795, and 
closed on May 15 of that yeai Lagrange, 
Laplace, Berthollct, and Bernard in de Saint- 
Picrre were on the faculty ^Jcoles norynalcf^ 
became the established name for the institu- 
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lions foi lh(‘ t laming of teachers The term 
was transferred to J'lngland in the thirties. 
In 1833 Roebuck {q v ) urged the importance 
of cieating “normal schools^’ for training 
masters, and in a Mmutc' of Committee of 
Council of 1839 the establishment of a national 
normal school was advocated “ to found 
a school in wdncli candidate's for the poorer 
classes may acquin* the knowledge necessary 
to tii(‘ e\eicis(‘ of Ili(‘ii fulurt' profc'ssion, and 
may be jiiacticc'd in Hie most approved 
methods of M'hgious and moial training and 
instruction ” The scheme fell through, how- 
ever, owung to the opposition of the National 
Society and th(' British and Foreign School 
Societ y 

The importance' of jirofessional tiaimng of 
teachers had received sporadn* attention in 
the United State's from the latter part of the 
(‘ighteenth centuiy Tlu' numerous academies 
{(jv) which lorined so conspicuous a pait 
of the educational system of the times included 
in their function the pieparation of teachers, 
so far as they were jireiiaied In the cliaitei 
ol the veiy first of thi'se institutes, the “Acad- 
emy and Cduiritable School of Philadelphia in 
Pennsylvania ” the training of a number “ of 
the h'ssei sort ” as tc'achers wuis specifu'd as one 
of its functions With academies tin* training 
of teachers w'as incidental and could hardly 
be termed professional, at least not until 
after the ado]>tion in 1834 of the New York 
system of dividing poitions of the state funds 
among tin' academn's for this sjx'cific pur- 
pose When the importance of spi'cial pro- 
fessional training began to be lei'ognized, the 
term teachers’ seminaiics was apjihed to the 
institution which w'as advocati'd, though acad- 
(‘iny foi te.'K'lu'rs w'as also usi'd \\ ith th(‘ 
publication in translation of Cousin’s (q v ) 
Report on the Slate of Publu Education in 
Prii'^sia in 1831 and (’alvin E Stow('’s (q v.) 
Repoil on Piu^^ian Schools in 1837, tlu' use 
of the term Normal School as distinctive be- 
coiiK's (pute gi'iieral, though it is not used m 
th(* report noi in tlu' statuti's framed bv the 
Massachusi'tls legislation committee in 1838, 
wliicli ivsulti'd in the first normal school in the 
Uniti'd Stat(‘s The term, however, was applied 
to the lesulting institutions, opeiu'd at Lexing- 
ton (later at W(‘st Newton), 1839, at Barre (later 
at W(‘stfield) and at Bridg(‘watei in 1840 The 
New Yoik Normal wxas established in Albany 
in 1875, the Peniisvlvania one at Philadelphia 
in 1848, the ( ’onru'cticut one at New Britain 
in LSPI, and the Micliigan one at Ypsilanti in 
1850 The entire' subject is discussed under 
the ca))tion Teachers, Training of 
\ 

NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE CONVEN- 
TION — See Fr\x(’e, Education in, Nor- 
mal Schools 

NORMAL SCHOOLS, JUNIOR. — See 

Junior Normal Schools. 



NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 


NORTH CAROLINA, STATE OF 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE OF of governmont, which ended in 1729, or under 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, the earlier period of royal control. In 1736 
RALEIGH, N.C. — Founded iii 1889 It is the colonial Governor urged the establishment 
one of the land grant colleges provided for of schools in his message, but no action was 
in the Morrill Act of 1862, and is therefore a taken At that time the colony did not possess 
federal as well as a state institution The cither a printing press or a printed edition of 
college offers degree courses in agriculture, its laws, and schools were naturally not re- 
(!ivil engineering, mechanical engineering, elec- garded as important In 1745 the first school 
trical engiiu'ering, chemistry, and textile in- law was enacted This merely granted to the 
(lustiy The enrollment has reached 630 stu- town of Edenton the right to build a school- 
(huits, 240 of whom are in the agiicultural house by means of donations and subscrip- 
couises It has 587 graduates The college tions, })iit there is no evidence that it was ever 
owns about lour hundred acres of land, a built School laws were proposed in 1749 
mil(‘ and a half west of Raleigh The build- and 1752, but were lefused passage In 1754 
mgs number nineteen, and, with the larm, George Vaughan, a London merchant, pro- 
aggr(‘gat(* m value 5^850,000 K B O posed to give to the colony £1000 to propagate 

th(‘ Gospel among the Indians This was met 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE NORMAL bv a counter-proposal, that if changed to a 
AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, GREENS- public school or a seminary of learning, the 
BORO, N C — Was established in 1891 by colony would add £6000 to the bequest 
the State for the higher education of the whit(‘ This was done that year, but soon aftei the 
woiiK'H It is supported by legislative appio- lund was spent for defense in the French and 
priation The board of directois is ajipointed Indian War, and tlie plan came to naught 
i)y the State Board of Education Tuition In 1706 an act incorporating a Society foi 
IS free to those who agree to t(‘ach two years Promoting and Establishing the Public School 
in the state The usual undergraduate' courses in Newbern was passed This was pra(*- 
are offered leading to the bachelor’s degree* in tically the first law passed in the province 
arts, science, pedagogy, music, and home foi the encouiagement of public education 
ei'onomics Admission is by certificate of an Tiustees w(‘re to lx* chosen, their duties speci- 

accredited high school or by (‘xamination fied, and a duty of one penny a gallon on all 

The Faculty, including instructors, numbers Inpiors imported into Neuse Rivei was levh'd 
sixtv-fiv(‘; total number of students is 650 for the next seven years, to provide free eduea- 
Extension woik m elementary agnculture, tion at the school foi ten poor children The 
(‘ducat ion, and home economics, is conducte(l teacher was to belong to the (’hurch of Eng- 
by lectures, correspondence, bulletins, and fndd land, and to be licensed by the Governor In 
woik There are fourteen buildings on a 1767 and 1768 similar bills to establish a school 
campus of 100 acres, valued at $650,000 The in Edenton wctc passed, but vetoed because 

annual state appropriation IS $87,000 J J F the assembly K'fused to require the teacher 

to b(* a membt ‘1 of the Ghurch of England 
NORTH CAROLINA, STATE OF — Om* In 1771 the people acee])ted this condition, 
of the thirteen original states, having ratified and a school was estalilished Only English 
the Federal Constitution in 1789 as the twelfth (church schools, either public or private, were 
state It IS located in the South Atlantic allowed in the colony during tlie period of 
Division, and has a land aiea of 48,740 square English control All schoolmasters were re- 
miles, or about th(‘ same size as the state of quired to b(‘ licensed by the Bishop of London, 
of New York For administrative purposes to conform to the Anglican liturgy, and to have 
the stat(‘ IS divided into ninety-eight counties, receiv(‘d the Sacrament in some Anglican 
and these m turn into cities, towns, and riiial (’hurch within a year, under penalty of three 
school districts, though th(‘ township as an months’ imprisonment, a similar ])enalty and 
intermediate government unit is also used perpetual disliarment from teaching was im- 
111 a number of the counties In 1910 North posed for attending any other form of worship 
(Carolina had a total population of 2,206,287, This law was enforced in the eastern part of 
and a density of population of 45 3 persons the state, which was largely English, but in 
per square mile the western ])art, where there were many settle- 

Educational History — Educational devel- ments of Germans, Scotch, Scotch-Irish, and 
opment in th(‘ colony was slow, owing to bad Quakers, many parochial schools were estab- 
government and the slow growth of jiopula- lished in connection with their churches 
t,ion The first professional teacher, Charles Presbyterians from New York and Pennsyl- 
Griffin, opimed a school in Pasquotank county vania, and graduates of Princeton College 
about 1705 In 1708 this school was turned not only gave an impetus to elementary re- 
over to a n'presentative of the English Society ligious instruction, but also began the founding 
for the Propagation of the Gospel {q.v ) In of the academies whicli later were such a 
1712 a school was opened at Sarum, and the marked feature of education in the state. 
Society sent over a number of parish libraries Tate^s Academy at Wilmington, established 
Little was done under the proprietary form about 1760, was the first Crowfield Academy, 
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Caldwell Academy, Poi)lar Tent Academy, was done until 1824, when a new comniission 
Clio’s Nursery and Academy of the Sciences, was appointed to j) repare a feasible plan A 
and Queen’s College (afterwards Liberty Hall bill providing for the education of the poor 
Academy) were established before the Revo- was the result, but it was not adopted 
lution In 1825 the beginning of a state school sys- 

Iii 1776 the state adopted its first constitu- tern was finally made, with the creation of 
tion, and in this was incorporated a jirovision, the literary fund, and the beginning of an 
copied from the Pennsylvania constitution, effort to carry out the mandate of the consti- 
directiiig that a school or schools should be tution of 1776 was made It was not until 
established by the legislature, “ with such 1839 that an elementary school system was 
salaries to the masters, paid by the public, as finally provided for The act of 1825 created 
may enable them to instruct at low prices, ” a permanent fund, consisting of certain bank 
and that all useful Icainirig should he promoted and navigation companies’ stock held by the 
“ in one or more universities ” In 1789 the state, all liquor licenses and land entry fees, 
University of North Carolina was chartered, and the swamp lands of the state, created an 
and organized in 1795, but no action was ex ojjiao board, known as “ The President 
taken toward the establishment of public and Directors of the Literary Fund,” to man- 
schools until 1816 Private academies were age the fund, and decreed that the income 
chartered, however, in numbers By the close should be applied to the instruction of such 
of the eighteenth century, legislative charters children as it may hereafter be deemed (‘xpedi- 
had been granted to thirtv-two academies, ent by the legislature to instruct m the common 
up to 1810 to seventy, by 1815 to 102, and principles of reading, wilting, and arithme- 
by the clos(‘ of 1825 to 171 The earlier tic” The principal of the fund was about 
academy charters were almost all alike A $50,000 in the beginning The income was 
number of individuals were given corporate added annually to the principal, and by 1836 
jiowers, and absolute control over the estab- it had reached $242,045 All but e$300,000 
lishment and management of the academy of the Surplus Revrume {q v ) received in 
in the earlier charters it was specified that 1837 was added to the fund, in 1838 the fund 
sueh schools were not to be considered as the was reported as $1,732,485, and in 1840 as 
institutions of learning provided for in the $2,241,480 In 1831 an act to raise a fund 
constitution Freedom from taxation and to establish frt‘e schools in .Johnston county, 
the light to raise money by a lottery were and an act pi ohibiting the teaching of reading 
sometimes given The first school society or writing to slaves wer(‘ passed In 1832 
for the education of females was chartered there was some agitation for the establishment 
in 1811 After about 1815, the stock company of a monitorial system of education for the 
form of charter appeared, and librarv societies state In 1835 the constitution of 1776 was 
and benevolent educational societies also began revised, but with no change oi addition to the 
to be chartered clause relating to education In 1837 the 

In 1804, 1806, 1811, 1815, and 1816 the Literary board was changed to one consist- 
different governors recommended to the legis- ing of the (lovernor and three appointed by 
lature that they make some provision foi the him, and $208,000 were appropriated from the 
education of the people, but it was not until fund to diain th(‘ swamp lands of the state 
1816 that the legislature took any action It was not until 1839 that the first law pro- 
The result was the adoption of a resolution, viding for the organization of schools was 
authorizing the appointment of ‘‘ three persons passed 

to digest a system of public instruction, . In 1838 the directors of the Literary Fund 
and to submit the same to the consideration made a detailed report to the legislature, and 
of the next general assembly ” This was submitted a plan for the organization of 
done, and the plan submitted to the legisla- public schools In 1839 a law was finally 
ture of 1817 It provided for the creation passed, providing for the election of fioni five 
of a state School Fund, a Board of Public to ten persons in each county, by the county 
Instruction to manage the fund and carry courts, to act as superintendents of common 
the plan of public instruction into execu- schools They were to divide the counties 
tion; a system of schools, embracing primary into school distiicts, not over six miles square, 
schools, academies, and the state university; and to appoint three to six s(;hool committee- 
outlined the course of instruction, the method men for each district County couits were 
of instruction, and the form of school govern- to levy a school tax of $20 per district, and the 
ment; provided for the free education of all state was to grant $40 per district from the 
poor children in the primary schools, and for Literary Fund A school census was also 
the brightest in the academies and the uni- provided for A referendum on the law was 
versity; and for an asylum for the education provided for, and it was not to go into effect 
of the deaf and dumb The expense involved in any county until adopted by the voters 
made the plan prohibitive; its friends de- In 1839-1840 sixty districts in four counties 
manded its adoption entire or not at all, and received grants, and these were the first pay- 
the result was no action. Nothing further rnents from state funds made by the state. 
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These marked the begiiiriiiigs of puldic common 
schools in North Carolina 

From 1840 to 1852 has been called the ex- 
perimental period In 1840 the law of the 
preceding year was revised and improved, 
The board of county superintendents was to 
edect one of their numl^er as chairman, and this 
stej) marks the beginning of the county super- 
intendency The income of the laterary 
Fund was now to be apportioned to counties 
accepting the law, in proportion to the fedeial 
census, and then to the districts by the board 
of superintendents The census of 1840 shows 
that there were tlien in the slate two univer- 
sities, 141 academies and giammar schools, 
632 primary and common scliools, and 19,483 
pupils 111 attendence at the 775 schools of 
different kinds By 1850 there were 2657 
schools and institutions, and 104,095 pupils 
In 1844 the system as establisluHl was some- 
what crippled by an increase in the nundrer 
of school districts, accompanied bv a decrease 
in the taxes By 1846 the laws of 1839 and 
1840 had been finally adopted bv all of the 
counties, though a number still did not levy 
a local tax. In 1849 the first edition of the 
school laws was pnnt(‘d and distributed In 
the same year the legislature authorized the 
appointment of county supeiintendents In 
1852, aftei S()ir*e years of effort, a law was 
secured piovidmg for the ap])ointinent oi 
a State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
to be chosen by the leg^islature, for two-year 
teims, at a salary of $1500 Up to this tinn^ 
the din'ctois of the Literary Fund had exei- 
cisod all the state supervision tlieie had been 
The first appointee, Dr Calvin 11 Wiley, 
occupied the position until legislated out of 
office in 1866, and to his efforts the reorganiza- 
tion and develoiriiient of the system are laigcly 
due The eleven annual leports made by 
him dining his term reveal a constant increase 
in schools, attendance, and interest in public 
education In 1855 the school law was re- 
vised and reenacted By 1858 a four months^ 
average term of school was maintained in the 
state, and by 1860 there were six colleges for 
males, thirteen for females, 350 acaciemies 
and select schools, and 4000 pi unary schools 
in the state, with a total enrollment of 177,400 
The school system of North Carolina was at 
this time, perhaps, the best of any of the slave- 
holding states, and compared favorably with 
some of the northern and western states 

The Chvil War stopped this development. 
In 1861 the counties were given permission 
to omit taxes for schools during the War, 
although most of them did not do so As 
late as 1863 fifty counties report 1076 schools 
as still m existence, and in 1864 an act to grade 
the common schools was passed. At the out- 
break of the War, the Literary Fund amounted 
to over $2,000,000, and it is much to the credit 
of the state that the integrity of this fund was 
respected throughout At the close of the 


War the bank slocks, in which more than om* 
half of the fund was invested, were worth- 
less, and the other assets were hnally sold for 
a fraction of their former value The proceeds 
were invested in North C.'arolina special tax 
bonds, but these were later rejiudiated by the 
state, and the remainder of the fund was lost 
The only asset of value lemainmg was the 
swamp lands, and out of these the present 
fund has been almost entirely built uj) In 
1873 the fund was only $23,307, in 1910 it 
w^as $456,471, with some swamp lauds still 
unsold The loss of the school fund caused 
the schools to close m 1865, and they wen* 
not reopiuied again until 1870 The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina continued op(*ii 
until 1868, was closed during 1868-1869, was 
opened again during 1869-1870, and then was 
closed until 1875 

A new state constitution was prepared in 
1866, but rejected by the voters Anothm 
was prepanal in 1868 and adojited This 
provided for a fully organiz(‘d state school 
system for all childien in the state A Stati* 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, elected 
by the people for tour-year terms, supeised(‘d 
the Superintendent oi Ckmimon Schools, and 
an ex offmo State Board of Education super- 
sed(‘d the old President and Dir(‘ctois of 
the Literary Fund A state school fund was 
provid(‘d for, su(;ceediiig to the assets and in- 
come of the old Literary Fund The district 
school system and a four months’ school were 
ord(‘red, and a compulsorv education law 
sanctioned Detailed constitutional pi o vi- 
sion was made for th(‘ University of North 
C’arolina, and for the establishment, lat(‘r, 
of an agricultural depart imuit Some schools 
were opened, but tlu'V did not prosper The 
state was impoverished, the insistence upon 
equality for the colored cluldreii was offensive, 
and the appointment of a negro as Deputy 
State Superintendent did not improve matters 
In 1876 the people, having passed through 
the Reconstruction period, adopted another 
new constitution The educational provisions 
of the constitution of 1868 were continued in 
the new constitution with but few changes 
Equality of privilege, but separate schools 
for the two races, were made mandatory 
The Superintendent of Public Works was 
dropped from the State Board of Fkliuaition, 
the detailed provisions for the University of 
North Uarolina weic omitti‘d; and the legis- 
lature was directed to establish a normal, as 
well as an agricultural department, at the 
university 

For some time schools and school expenses 
increased very slowly After about 1880, the 
state began to recover somewhat from the 
devastation of the War, and educational con- 
ditions began to improve, though it was not 
until about 1900 that the expenditures for 
school purposes, schoolhouse valuations, at- 
tendance at school, and length of term began 
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to in(Teas(‘ at all rapidly Shut 1900 ])ro^;i<‘ss :i 1 .m\ foi sdiools, (‘vrn Ihoii^li IIm* (jrdi- 

has been marked The most serious draw- narv 1 a\ Imni had Ixam kmcIkmI In 1909 

back to educational development, aside from lh<‘ h'^islaf ut<‘ (niaded a county school tax 

the comparative poverty of the state, has been bnv, [xTiuittma a (oun 1 v tax for schools up to 

the constitutional limit placed on local taxa- hve c(*ii(s, and liltraMi c(‘i)ts on th(‘ poll, and tin* 

tion. This w'as not removed until 1907 lef>;i«latuic of 1911 incn'ased (Ik* limits six 

I3urmK these early years much valuable assist- times In 1909 1 each(‘rs’ institutes wktc made 

ance was received from tin* Peabody Fund mandatorv for (‘ach county, at h'ast bumniallv, 
(q V ), and some assist, ance is still received from and in 191 1 all ti'achcis w(‘i(‘ requinal t,o attend 

this foundation and from the (i(‘iK*ral Kduca- a sumnuT institute' oi a sumnn'r school at 

tion Board (7 e ) In 1870 tin* fust city school h‘ast once in two veais In ltK)9 count\ 

system was organized undci a sp(‘cial act of boaids of education wa're authou/ed to oidei 
the legislature, so as to permit of t in* l(‘\v of a tin* (‘iiforcenK'iit ot tlu' compulsoi v education 

local tax By 1880 eiglit such acts had Ixa'ii law^ at their discretion wuthout w'aiting foi 

passed, by 1890, sixteen, and by 1900 s(‘V- local adoption In 1911 tlx' “ Count y Farin- 

eiity-eight. Special taxing districts havi* also Lif(‘ Scliools ” law wais passc'd 

been formed by law in almost all of the coun- Present School System. — At the head of 
ties In 1870 the first two normal schools, the jin'simt school system is an r r offirio Stati* 
one for each lace, wer(‘ established, and in Board of blducjition and a Stati* Supmantend- 

1881 two more for each race* were created ent of Public Instruction Tlx* State* Boaid 

The number for colored teaclx'rs hnally rose consists of tlx* (ro\ (*rnoi , Lieutenant-( Io^ (‘i nor, 
to sev(‘n, but in 19()il t h(‘se wa'n* consolidated S(‘cretaiy of State*, Treasure*!', Audit or, Att or ru‘V- 
mto four In 1881 a ix'W coiisedidateel schoeil Ge*iie‘ral, aixl tlx* State* Supe*i int e*ixh*nt Tlx'\ 
law was enacted, the state tax for education ha\e‘ e'orpe)iate' ]x)wa*rs, tlx* g('ix*ial ge)\e'in- 
wais increase'el to twelve* anel a half cents, anel ment eif the* schools anel tlx* State* Sclxiol Fund, 

county supe'iintendents eif sclioeels and county anel suce*e‘e'el to all the* powe*Ts and elutie*s eif 

teachers’ institutes we‘re creatoel In 1885 tlx* Pre*sielent anel Dire'cteirs eif tlx* Lite*iarv 
C'ounty Boards of Eelucation were* also cre‘ated, Funel The Beiard is alsei eu offirut a State- 
anel m 1909 these were improveel by having Te*xtbe)e)k Commission, has coiitie)! of the* 
the t(‘rms of members lengthened fremi Uvo e*olore*el normal sche)e)ls, anel sele*e'ts truste^e's 
to SIX years, one*, instead of all, genng eiut of for wdiite* neirmal se*he)e)ls It makes all loans 
office* each ])iennium In 1889 an Agncultuial from the ]x*rmaix‘n( sclxxil fund te) the eeiunty 
and Mechanical (h)llcge for whites and in beiaiels foi building se*hoe)llx)Uses, as pie)Mde*d 
1891 a similar institution feir coloreel siuelents for bv the* law e)f '19():c may incie-ase* tlx* 
wx're established A state institution feu the* statuteirv studie*s for e*le*me*ntarv scheieils, anel 
eleaf anel dumb was also created a{)prove‘s the* e*stablishnx'iit of high schexds in 

In 1899 the first state appiopriation of ce)untu*s The* State* Sup(‘rmtenelent eif Public 
$ 100 , 000 , to aid 111 securing the feiur months’ Instruction is e*l(*e* 1 (*d bv the iieople for foui- 
schoeil required by the constit ution, was maele* ye'ai te-ims He is er officio a me‘mbe*r eif the* 
by the legislatuie*, m 1901 this was doubled, State* Beiaid, a’ld also acts as its executive* 
and in 1909 further increased to $225,000, anel ofhce*i lie* publishe's the* school law, signs 
its method of apportionment inue'h improveel the* e)rde*rs feii all state money ])aiel out, has 

in 1901 the rural scimol library law^ w^as en- the general eliie*ction of the scheiol svste'in e)t 

acted, and in 1903 the law exteixling aid to the state* anel the* e‘nfe)i cement, eif the schoed law, 
established libraries was added In 1903 the anel all school eiflicers are tei eibev his instiuc- 
policy of using the State School Fund (Literal V tions and inte*rj)re*tatie)ns, he a])points in- 
Fund) as a leian to the* districts to builel school- stitute* coixlix'teirs, and eleteimines the* time 
houses, at 4 per cent interest, one tenth re*- anel ])lace eif Ixihling the ceiuntv institute*s 
payable annually, was begun The* Appala- ])re*seiibes tlx* e-eiuise* eif study ien the* high 
chian Training School for white te*ae*hers wxas scheiols of tlx* ^tate*, anel inspects state*-aiele*el 
also exstablisheel 111 this yeai In 1907 the* schools, niake*s rule's anel re-gulations, prepare*.- 
high school law^ wuth state* aid of $15,000 lists eif beioks ioi the* luial se*lx)e)l librarx*s, 
annually (since increased) w^as enae*te*el, high and appre)ve*s all se'hoolhouse* plans He 
school courses were to be pre'scribed bv tlx* is reepiiieel tee know e'elucatiorial e^einelitions in 
State Supe'rmtenelents, high school teae*heis’ all ])aits of tlx* state*, to ke*ep in touch with 
certificate's wa*i*e first pro viele'el for, the first com- educatiemal ])iogie*ss m other states, and to 
pulsory education (an o])tional law) and e*hilel make a biennial re'peirt to the Governor He 
labor laws we*re passed, tlx* eelucation of the ae*ts as Secre'tarv ol the State Board of Eeluca- 
dcaf anel dumb was made manelatorv, the East, turn anel of tlx* State Textbook Gommissiem; 
('arolma Teachers’ Training School was es- as a tiuste*e* eit the State Library and of the 
tablished, and subcommissions of teachers, Appalachian Tiaining School, is President 
to assist the State Textbook Ckmimissioii in of the* Hoarel ol 'rrustf*e*s (or Directors) of the 
adopting textbooks, were provided for In the State* Neirmal and Industrial College, and ol 
same year the Supreme (.kuirt of the state the Fiastein Carolina Training School, is 
reversed a former elecisioii, and made possible chairman of the* State Boaid of Exaniincis, 
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has supervision and control of the normal In some counties the township system of 
department of the Cullowhcc High School, control prevails, and in others the district 
and IS a member of the Advisory Board on system For each township or school dis- 
farm life education, which outlines the course trict in the county the county board of edu- 
of study for the County Farm Life Schools cation appoints three persons, for two-year 
For each county there is a county board of terms, to act as a school committee. They 
education, and a county superintendent of are to care for the property of the township 
schools The county boards of three members or district, and have immediate control over 
are elected by the legislature, for six-year the same, they take a biennial school census, 
terms, one each biennium. Vacancies arc purchase school supplies, up to $25 a year, on 
filled by the State Board of p]ducation Mem- the order of the county board, they employ 
hers are paid $2 per day and mileage, and no all teachers for the schools for a maximum 
teacher is eligible for appointment The term of two years, and they may contract 
county boards have corporate powers as to with a private school in their township or 
acquiring, holding, and disposing of school district (if not sectarian or denominational) 
property, have power to make rules and regu- for the education of the public school pupils 
lations for schools, teachers, pupils, and attend- Such a school then becomes a public school 
ance, determine the time for opening and clos- The county treasurer is treasurer of each town- 
ing the schools; contract for and direct the ship or district, and pays out funds on orders 
building of all new schoolhouses, and may from the school committee 
condemn land for the same, may pay one half Cities and towns operate under special 
the cost of the same from the building fund; charters, have their own superintendents, and 
control all loans from the state fund to the are not under the control of the county boards 
districts for building, estimate the annual of education, except in a general way, although 
county tax needed to maintain a four months^ most geneial school laws apply to such special 
school, may create, abolish, and consolidate districts as well Town and city school 
school districts, and provide transportation committees consist of five to seven members, 
for pupils of either race, have power to enforce and aie appointed by the boards of aldermen 
the school law in their county, may remove The town or city constitutes one school dis- 
any teacher or school committeeman, for cause, trict, and the school coininittee provides such 
on complaint of the State Superintendent, schools for each race as setun equitable and 
may remove the county superintendent, or just Any union of two or more districts, a 
one of its own members, approve' the annual town, or a city may employ a supeiintendent 
report of the county superintendent, publish an of schools, if the county board of education 
itemized account of receipts and expenditures, consents Textbooks, uniform for the state, 
appoint all school committeemen, except in an* adopted by the State Textbook Commis- 
cities under special charter, ap])oint a cus- sion 

todian for the district libraries, and control School Support — Until recently the schools 
their establishment and aid, may establish have been greatly retarded by lack of suffi- 
and maintain county high schools, with the cient funds State aid was not granted until 
consent of the State Board of Education, may 1899, and as yet is small In 1907 a favorable 
arrange for free tuition of pupils in existing Supreme Court decision opened the way for 
high schools, have control of the enforce- the first time foi ade(]uate county school 
merit of the compulsory education law, ap- taxation An annual state appropriation of 
portion the county school funds, and may call $125,000 is distributed to the counties on the 
elections for the establishment of (kiuiity basis of school census A further state ap- 
Farm Life Schools, or for the voting of a propriation of $100,000, less $7,500 for aiding 
county school tax They elect the County rural school libraries, is apportioned to the 
superintendent of schools, who acts as their counties levying a county school tax, and in 
se(‘retary and executive officer He is elect(*d such a manner as to duplicate sums raised 
lor two-year terms, and need not be a resident locally, secure a four months’ school, and 
of the county when elected He must be “ a equalize terms Under tin* new law of 1909 
jiractical teacher, and have had two years’ it is the duty of the* county board of education 
experience ” He must devote his entire to estimate the amount of money needed each 
time to the work, and his salary is determined year to maintain a four months’ school uni- 
by the county board He must attend the formly throughout the county, and it is the 
annual state meeting of county superintend- duty of the county authorities to levy the 
cuts and the district superintendents’ associa- amount estimated, up to a tax of five cents on 
tion. He advises with the school committees, the $100 and a poll tax of fifteen cents Under 
exercises a general supervision over the schools, the 1911 law they may also request a general 
examines teachers for county teachers’ ccrtifi- county election to vote an annual county tax 
cates, is ex officio a member of the Board of in any amount up to thirty cents and ninety 
Trustees for the County Farm Life School, and cents poll All proceeds of estrays, fines, for- 
supervises the work of the school, and makes feitures, liquor and auctioneer licenses, and 
an annual report to the State Superintendent three fourths of the general poll tax of $2 also 
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go to the county school fund In appoi tioning 
this fund to the districts, the county board 
may set aside from per cent to 20 jicr cent 
as a Building Fund, and the remainder must 
be so apportioned to the different townships 
and districts as to enable all to jirovide an 
equal length of term While the census basis 
IS to be used as a first approximation, it may be 
Ignored entirely if necessary to ecpiahze edu- 
cational advantages throughout th(‘ county 
('ities and towns may vote a local school tax 
up to thirty cents, and ninety cents poll 
Special tax districts may also i)(‘ foimed by 
the county boards of education, without 
reference to township lines, foi the levying 
of a similar tax In 1900 there w(‘r(' hut 
30 such special tax districts, in 1904, 22S, 
and in 1910, 995 In addition any township 
may vote a special township tax of from ten 
to thirty cents and from thirty to niiHqy c(‘nts 
poll for a township high school In all cases 
a petition is presented and an (‘h'ction called 
If the proposition is earned, then the tax l)(‘- 
comes an annual tax, Ihe school committee 
of the district determining the amount (‘ach 
year, up to the maximum limit xoted 

Educational Conditions — Ten yeairs ago 
North Carolina was one of the most liackward 
states educationally in the Union, but the last 
decade has witnessed a wondeiful change and 
impioyement The gieat inciease in local 
taxation, as well as the beginnng of state 
grants for elemental v schools, high schools, 
and libraries, are inaikeHl featuies of th(‘ naa'iit 
development Expenditures for education 
have trebled in ten yea is, while the school 
population has increased but 5 pei cent. The 
average teim has been inci eased from 77 
to 102 days in the same peiiod, school 
property greatly impioved, about 2500 ruial 
school libraries have been created, high schools 
developed in neaily evi'ry county, some mai ked 
progress has been niadt‘ in the consolidation 
of rural schools, and a strong sentiment awak- 
ened in favoi of bettei education in the state 
A State Inspector of lUiral Schools has been 
provided by the Peabody Fund (gr),the 
state has provided a supiu visor of institutes, 
reading circles, and normal training, and a 
state supervisor of agricultuial instniction 
and extension work has lieen provich'd by the 
General Education Board (qv) Instniction 
in domestic science is provided foi in the 
colored normal schools from the Slater Fund 
{qv) The State Boaid of Health has coop- 
erated in giving instruction in hygiene and 
public health The Gommittee for tin* 
Promotion of Public Education in North 
(Carolina, aided by the Southern Education 
Board, has carried on a vigorous (‘ducational 
campaign in the state Aided by the P(*a- 
body Fund, the Woman’s Association foi the 
Betterment of Public School Houses and 
Grounds has kept a traveling representative 
in the field. 


One third of the total pojiulation is of the 
negro race, and in a lew counties these out- 
number the whites The negioes own very 
little property, yet the state attem])ts to pro- 
vide equality of term and opportunity for the 
children of the two races The state main- 
tains schools for Indian children in three coun- 
ties, although thei(‘ are but about 1090 of 
these, and also an Indian Normal School 
The state has no toreign population to con- 
tend with, less than \ of 1 per cent being 
foreign bom In illiteracy the state has in 
the past ranked lather high, but a determined 
effort has been made to stamp this out by 
providing eciual educational advantages for 
all, and by compulsoi’y education The state 
IS essentially rural and agmailtural About 85 
per c(‘nt of the total jiopulation live in country 
districts, there aic no large cities in the state, 
and manufacturing has not as yet develoired 
to any large extent 

Secondary Education — A strong effort 
to develop high schools has been made* within 
recruit years The high school law of 1907, 
the requir’enHUit of high school teachers’ 
certification, and the inspection and approval 
of the course of instruction by the State 
Superintendent have done much good The 
first year after the jiassage of this law 156 
high schools weie established, and by 1910 
the number had reached 170 In addition, one 
white H(*hool in five and one colored school 
in twenty-five are reported as offering some 
high school instiuction Any county board of 
ralucation may establish one or more high 
schools in a county, and appoint a high school 
committee of three to manage each school, 
or may arrange for free tuition of pupils in 
existing town schools All such schools must 
have at least three teachers, one of whom 
must be engaged wholly in high school work 
Many of tlu'se schools are in part grammar 
schools, offering ordy the first two yeais of 
high school instruction Schools, outside of 
towns of 1200 or inori* inhabitants, may re- 
ceive state aid under rules and legulations 
adopted by the State Board of Education, and 
any school may bi' aidi'd foi tuition pupils 
received, th(‘ state paving one half of the ex- 
pense up to $500 ])er school All high schools 
must provide a five-months’ term Secondary 
education for the colored race is provided in 
th<‘ state normal schools, the State Normal and 
Industrial School at Burgah, the State Agn- 
cultur^al and Mechanical (’ollegc at Greens- 
boro, and in some twenty othei institutions 
ol secondaiy rank, mostly denominational 
in control, a number of which are industrial 
in type 

The new^ County Faim Life Schools (1911) 
aie also an interesting secondary school de- 
veloinnent One is to be established eventu- 
ally in each county, at the rate of ten a year, 
and each is to receive $2500 aid annually 
Each school must hav^e twenty-five acres, 
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dormitory, barn, dairy, and school huildnifr, 
offer instruction in practical farm life and home- 
making to both sexes, and short courses and 
extension courses to farmers and their wives 
An ordinary high school department is also 
to be maintained, and all teachers must hold 
high school certihcates Counties are to 
vote to estabhsli such schools, and issue bonds 
to equip them To govern these s(‘liools, the 
county board of education is lo appoint one 
person from each township in the countv to 
act as a boaid of trustees, with the county 
superintendent as an ex officio member 

Teachers and Training — Of the 11,216 
teachers employed in 1910, one foiirlh were 
in schools foi the colored race Of the white 
teachers 81 per cent had had normal training, 
and 20 per cent held college diplomas, while 
of th(‘ colored teachers 46 per cent had had 
normal training, and 15 per cent h(‘Id coIl(‘ge 
diplomas For the training of fulutr* teachers 
the state maintains three normal schools for 
white students, one for India ti students, and 
three for colored students All t(‘ach(‘rs’ 
certificates must be obtairn'd on examination, 
as the law distinctly provides that no diploma 
of any college or normal school shall give the 
holder the right to t(‘ach in the state without 
submitting to an examination 

Higher and Special Institutions — The Uni- 
versity of Nortli Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
founded in 1789, the North ('arolina (^ollege 
of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts for white 
students at West Raleigh, founded in 1889, 
and the Agricultural and Meclianical C/ollege 
for tlie Colored Race at (Jr’ecnsboro, founded 
in 1894, stand as the culmination of the 
])ul)lic school system of the state In addition 
to tin* above, eight collegiate institutions for 
women, four for men, and seven for both s(‘xes, 
niin* of which were founded before tin* Civil 
War, also assist in the work of higher (*ducation 
in the state Some half dozen additional 
institutions, mostly denominational, offer col- 
legiate instruction for the colored race, the 
most important of wlindi is .Shaw lJniv(*i\sitv 
(q V ) at Ral(*igh Fi P ( ’ 
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NORTH CAROLINA, UNIVERSITY OF, 
CHAPEL HILL, N C — The oldest of the 
state uni\ in t he actual teaching sense*, 
charten*d in 1789 Tin* first s(‘Ssion began 
in 1795 Around the University sprang uj) 
the town of Cliapt*! Hill The first presidr'nt 
of the University was Joseph Caldwell, a 
graduate of Princeton, and in the beginning it 
was ])atterned aftei that institution While 
(*stablished and controlled by the state, no 
direct apirropriation was made (*ithcr for 
buildings, equijrmcnt, oi support during the 
hist niru'tv \cais of its existence It was de- 
])en(h*nt uiron donations, certain escheated 
pi()p(‘itv and tin* fees of the students Still 
it floiiiished and was jrrogressive and vigorous 
und(‘i Piesid(*nt Caldwell The first state 
g(*ological sui\’(‘y was organized in 1823 by 
meml)(*rs of its faculty, and the first college 
observatory was built there in 1827 

On the death of C'aldwell in 1835 David L 
Swain IrecauK' ])resid(*nt Under him various 
buildings w(‘re added and an endowment ol 
sev(*ial liundied thousand dollars accumulated 
Tin* Uni\'(*rsilv expanded until by the opening 
of th(* Ci\il War it was attended by 430 stu- 
dents, about half of whom came from outside 
the state, i(‘j)i (‘S(‘nting every Southern state 
During this first half century of seivici* it had fur- 
nished orn* ])it*sid(*nt of the United .Stat(‘s and om* 
MC(* pr(‘sid(*nt, manv senators, rei)r(*Hentatives, 
members of the cabirn*!, and other national 
ofiicials, liesides some 60 per cent of all the lead- 
ing officials, civil and judicial, in its own state 
The sacrifice and the loss of this institution 
in the (hvil War is jreilarps unjrarallelcd 
Fourteen m(‘mbi'rs of the faculty volunteered, 
sc\cn gave up th(‘ir lives About 45 per cent 
of (he* living alumni entered the service, and 
n(*ailv 30 per cent of these wen* killed or died 
in the s(‘iviee Mon* than twenty generals 
were furnished to the Confederate armies and 
om* to tire Union About half of the regiments 
furnished by Noith Carolina w('ie commanded 
by tin* Univei’sit v’s alumni The close of the 
war saw the University practically beggared 
Under order of the court all of its jrroporty 
except the immediate buildings and such wood- 
land as was necessary for furnishing fuel was 
sold to meet its bonded and other indebted- 
ness In 1869 President Swain died The 
University dragged through two or three years 
of the Reconstruction Period as a sort of high 
school and was then abandoned, losing most 
of such apparatus as was left, its buildings lying 
open and uncaied for Only its books and 
eolleetion of ])ortraits were preserved. 
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Reopened in 1875, friends and alumni 
contributed for its repair The state paid 
for its support the interest on the Land Scrip 
Fund amounting to $7500, the state tieasury 
having been looted of the oiigmal fund 
This payment was discontinued in 1887 when 
the Agricultural and Mechanical (\)ll(‘ge was 
established at Raleigh In 1876 Keni]) P 
Battle was elected jiresident and continued 
in office until 1891, the Univeisity thus almost 
rounding out its hrst century under three 
presidents 

The struggle with poverty and against 
strong denominational antagonism was si'veie, 
the rebuilding was slow and aiduous All 
hope of regaining the huge pati()nag(‘ fiom 
other Southern states was gone In 1881 Ihe 
state began to make appropiiations foi main- 
tenance and a little latei foi lejiairs and oidi- 
nary equipment, but the first appropiiation 
for a building was made in 1905 — just 110 
years after the opening of the Fniversitv 
It has a campus of fifty acies, some tw(‘ntv 
odd buildings, a library of 65,000 volumes, and 
all together piopeity aiipioaching $1,500,000 in 
value Its total income amounts to $175,000 

The University has giown into an institu- 
tion with a faculty numhining ru'arlv 100 and 
more than 800 st udonts It cornpiiscs a collegi* 
of liberal aits and a coll(‘g(‘ of apjilied scKuice 
and well-devel()])e(l schools of giaduate st u(li(‘s, 
law, nu'dicine, and jiliarmacv The entianc(‘ 
requirements are fourteen units F P V" 

NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

— See Examination and ('ertification Bovkds 

NORTH DAKOTA, STATE OF — Or- 
ganized as a Trui’itorv bv (Vingiess in 18()1, 
and at that tinu' (unbracing 850,000 scpiare 
miles In 1864 Montana Teiritorv, and in 
1868 Wyoming territory were set otl, and m 
1889 the Teinton was furl fun dnidcd, and 
admitted as two stat('s of almost (upial si/a*, — 
Noi’th Dakota as tlu' t lurt\ -ninth state, and 
South Dakota as th(' fortn'th North Dakota 
IS located in the westcun pard of the North 
CVntral Division of states, and lias a land aic'a 
of 70,188 s(iuar(' inil(‘s It is about tlu' same 
size as the six N('W Knglarid states and New 
.hu'sey combined Foi adnnnisl lative pur- 
])oses the state is divid(‘d into fortv-six coun- 
ties, and th(‘se in turn into townships, though 
five of the older counties still i(‘tain in jiart 
the district foi in of school organization In 
1910 North Dakota had a total population 
of 577,056, and a density of population of 
8 2 persons per square mile 

Educational History — At the fust Lc'gis- 
lative Assembly in 1862 “ An Act for the Regu- 
lation and Ruppoi’t. of rominon Schools ” was 
passed This provided for the appoint imuit 
of county supeiunt,end(uits, the division of 
count i(‘S into school districts, th(‘ (‘had ion 


of boards of three trustees for each district, 
an annual district tax, a three months’ teiin 
of school in each district, the examination and 
certihcation (jf teachers, and lor graded and 
union schools It is doubtful whethei many 
school officers w(‘re appointed or any schools 
were opened und(‘r this law The Territory 
had but few people, and the Indian massacres 
and war of 1862 left Yankton (S Dak ) the 
only settlement In 1864 an cx ojficio Terri- 
torial Board of Education was created, which 
was to appoint a Territorial Supcimtendent 
of Public Instruction In the first report of 
this Board in 1864, no public schools (though 
a^ few private schools) ai(‘ mentioned in the 
Teiritory, and but few counties had appointed 
county sup(‘rint(*ndents In 1865 there were 
but four l(‘gally oi’gamzed school districts in the 
TeiTitory, and a f(‘w juivate schools, with a 
total combined school ('nr-ollment of 882 pupils, 
and a school census of 621 In 1866 the ex 
olhcio Teiiitorial Board was replaced by one 
of three specified jicisons, who, however, 
lail(‘d to qualify In 18f)8, and again in 1869 
and 1871, the school law was revised and re- 
enact(‘d, though without substantial changes 
In 18()7 th(' office of Territorial Superintend- 
(‘nt was made (dective, and for two-vear terms, 
and a county school tax of two mills and $1 
])oll \v(‘r(‘ added to th(‘ pri'viously authorized 
district taxation In 18(J7 teachers’ institutes 
of fr-om four to ten day’s duration were au- 
thor iz(‘d, in 1878 o])tional conn I v teachers’ 
institut(‘s ^ver(‘ ])('rmitted, and m 1875 the tern- 
tonal teach('r‘s’ institutes w(*re r(‘stored. In 
1871 a Deputy T(Tritoiial Superintendent for 
the nor’th(‘in part of the terntorv was provided 
for bv the n(‘w law In 1878 th(‘ 100 schools 
repornitig had an attendance of 2006 children, 
out of a total school jropulation of 5812 in th(' 
T(‘riitorv In 1875 the school law^ w^as again 
K'Msed, tin' old provisions for union graded 
schools dropped out, and a list of textbooks 
ado])ted for lh(‘ schools bv name and by geneial 
la\v III 1877 th(" Teiiitoiial Supeiintendcnt 
\vas (*hang(‘d from electi\e to ajrpomtrnent by 
the Go viTiior and Gouncil, as had originally 
be(ui tlu* cas(‘ 

Fp to about 1879 th(‘ growdh in population 
in the l(‘rritoiv had been slow, but during the 
next fi\(‘ years th(‘ school jropulation almost 
trebled, and educational development wars 
corr(‘spondinglv rapid After 1880 the idea 
of separate' statehood for the two jrarts of the 
Territory si'enis to ha\(' takc'ii root, and school 
statistics are reported separately after 1883, 
for Noith and for South Dakota In 1879 
women were permitted to vote at school elec- 
tions, and in 1881 tlu'v wtfc made eligible 
for the office of county superintendent. Bonds 
for schoolhouses up to $1500 w^re first author- 
ized m 1881 In 1881, also, two Territorial 
Normal Schools w^ere created; in 1882 the 
University of Dakota at Vermilion (now^ the 
Univeisdv of South Dakota), wdiose charter 
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dated back to 1862, was opened for in- 
struction; in 1883 the University of North 
Dakota at Grand Forks, and the Territorial 
Agricultural College at Brookings (now the 
S. Dakota College of Agric and Mech Arts), 
were chartered In 1885 a State School of 
Mines was established at Rapid City, and this 
18 now the South Dakota School of Mines 
The school law w^as eompletelv revised 
again in 1883, and made into almost a new 
law School districts were abolished, and the 
townshp) form of school organization sub- 
stituted in all except cightecui of the older 
counties, and in these exceptions the Boards 
of County Commissioners were authorized 
to put the law in force, if they saw fit Three 
of the eighteen counties adopted the township 
form, so that in 1884 there weie sixly-five 
counties under the township form of organiza- 
tion, and fifteen under the district. The act 
also increased the salaries of county sujiei- 
intendenls from $600 to $1500; made th(‘ 
beginning of the appropriations for holding in- 
stitutes by making an annual grant, of $600, 
provided for county institute funds, to be 
derived from fees for examinations for tiaichers^ 
certificates; and provided for the compulsoiy 
education of all children, ten to fourteen years 
of age, for at least twelve weeks each vear 
Another new school law was enacted in 1887. 
A Territorial Board of Education of three 
members was created and givim important 
supervisory authority; normal t(‘achers’ in- 
stitutes were provided for, with stat,(‘-api>oint(‘d 
institute conductors; a state course of study 
was to be outlined by the Territorial Boaid 
of Education, and the Territorial Superin- 
tendent was authoiized to designate private 
institutions and to grant aid to them for the 
training of teachers for the territory 

In 1889 Congress passed an Enabling Act 
for the formation of a constitution and for 
the admission of Dakota Territory as two 
states (For the subsequent educational his- 
tory of South Dakota, see special article on 
that state.) North Dakota framed and 
adopted a state constitution, and was admitted 
as a state in the same year At the time of the 
admission as a state, the North Dakota public 
school system consisted of 35 graded and 
1366 ungraded schools, with high schools 
ill the cities and in some of the villages There 
were also a state university and one state 
noimal school in operation 

The Enabling Act made large grants of 
land to the new state for various (*ducational 
purposes, and demanded that the state should 
guarantee the safety of the grants, and provide 
for the establishment and maintenance of a 
system of public schools, open to all children, 
and free from denominational or sectarian 
control The new state constitution guar- 
anteed the safety and proper application of all 
grants made, and made mandatory the estab- 
lishment of a system of free public schools, 


“ extending through all grades up to and in- 
cluding the normal and collegiate courses ” 
The state university at Grand Forks and the 
normal school at Valley City were perpetu- 
ated as state institutions, and the following 
new state educational institutions were created 
and located by constitutional provision: 
a state school of mines, to be located in con- 
nection with the state university at Grand 
Forks; an agricultural college at Fargo, a 
second state normal school at Mayville, a 
school of forestry, in one of four specified 
counties, a state scientific school at Wahpeton, 
an industrial school and school for manual 
training at Ellendale, a reform school at 
Mandaii, a school for the deaf and dumb at 
Devihs Lake, an asvlum for the blind in Pem- 
bina county, and a department for the train- 
ing of th(‘ feeble-minded, in connection with the 
state insane asylum. The constitution further 
provided that “ no other state institutions of 
a character similar to any one of those created by 
this article shall be established or maintained 
without a revision of this constitution ” All 
lands granted (Sec National Government and 
Educxtion) were carefully safeguarded as to 
sale and sale price, the different funds were 
declaied inviolate, detailed provisions were 
made for the safeguarding of the lands and 
funds, and the legislature was forbidden to 
divert any fund, even temporarily, the interest 
on the permanent school fund was made distrib- 
utable on school ci'usus alone, a State Board 
of lull vei sit y and S(‘hool Lands Commis- 
sioners, consisting of the State Superintendent 
of Pubh(5 Instiuction, the Attorney-General, 
the Secri'tary of State, and the State Auditor, 
was created to control the appraisement, sale, 
and lental of the s(*hool lands, and the invest- 
ment of the proce(*ds, a State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and County Superin- 
tcuulents of Schools, to be elected by the people, 
for two-year terms, were made constitutional 
officers, women were made eligible to vote for 
anv school officer and to hold any school 
office, sectarian aid was prohibited, and 
legislation relating to the prevention of illiter- 
acy and the ‘‘ securing of a reasonable degree 
of uniformity in course of study, and to pro- 
mote industrial, scientific, and agricultural 
improvement,” was permitted The consti- 
tution, in its educational provisions, is one of 
the most elaborate, specific, and mandatory 
of any framed by the states 

The state legislature of 1890 put the consti- 
tutional provisions into operation by the enact- 
ment of a new school law, which outlined a 
good state system of education A State 
Board of Education not having been provided 
for in the constitution, the State Superintendent 
succeeded to the powers and duties possessed 
by the old board He was also charged with 
the preparation of all examination questions 
foi teachers’ certificates in the state, state 
professional certificates were provided for, 
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and the organization and management of the 
State Teachers' Reading Circle was placed 
under his direction The new law, dealing 
with the question of the school unit and com- 
pelled to provide for a uniform system, created 
the district as the unit, but provided that 
district lines should conform to township lines 
wherever possible This permitted conditions 
to remain as they were, thirty-three counties 
in the new state using the township as the dis- 
trict, and hve counties having the school dis- 
trict form of organization In 1911 new 
legislation permitted the reairangement of dis- 
trict lines in these five counties, with a view 
to a partial abolition of the district unit 
The first few yeais of statehood were a 
trying period, and little new legislation was 
enacted, although steady educational progress 
was made In 1X95 a health and decency law, 
a law pel 111 it ting any city, town, or school 
district to provide fiee textbooks, and a law 
creating a State High School Board, consisting 
of the Governor, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and the Presidiuit of the llniversitv, 
to inspect and classify the high schools, were 
enacted Within two yi'ars oru' thud of the 
schools of the state had voted to provide free text- 
books and suppli(\s A state high school couise 
of study was issued in 1X95, ami a stat(‘ elemen- 
tary course' in 1897 In 1X9X the State Superin- 
tendent began to send out traveling school 
hbraiu's, and in 1X99 the' })lan was established 
and provided for liy law In 1907 a State 
Public Libraiy Ckimmission was provided for. 
In 1905 the teachers’ exaimnation law was re- 
Msed, third-grade county certificate's were 
abolished, and a miniinuin teacheis’ wage law^ 
was enacted In 1907 counties weie jieaumtted 
to organize a tliiee to four wee'ks' sumniei 
teachers' tiaming school, m place of the re'- 
quired county te'acheis' institute, and by 1900 
twenty-four counties had adojited this jilaii 
State aid to accredited high scheiols was fust, 
voted m 1X99, the state two-mill tax wnis 
changed to a two-mill ceiunty tax, the ceui- 
solidation of schools was authorized, the juo- 
vision of free textboeiks and siqiplies, on a 
two thirds petition, w'as made niandatoiv on 
school corpoiations, and incrc'ased aid w^as 
extended to the county tc'acheis’ training 
schools A State School Law Comniission 
was created in 1909 to revise and lecodifv 
the school laws of tin' state, and a levised 
school code, detailed below, wuis enacted by 
the legislature of 1911 The legislature of 

1911 also enacted a nuinbei of iinpoitant new 
school laws The State Iligli School Board 
was reconstructed, and a State Agricultural 
and Training School Board was created 
Appropriations were ma(h' for a State Inspec- 
tor of Rural and Graded Schools, and a State 
High School Inspector State graded and 

state rural schools, of tw’o classes each, and 
state consolidated schools, were defined, the 
requirements and course ot instruction for 


state approval named; and dehnitc state 
grants to each provided for on inspection and 
approval The grants to the regular high 
schools were increased, and their inspection 
and approval also provided for The introduc- 
tion of agriculture, manual training, and domes- 
tic science into the regular high school courses, 
and the affiliation of rural schools with sucji 
a central high school, were also provided foi, 
and state aid for them voted A State Edu- 
cational Commission was also created, to re- 
port in 1912 

Present School System — At the head of 
the present school systt'iii of the state is a 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
elected by the people The election is for 
two-year terms; women are eligible for the 
office, and the person elected must hold the 
highest grade of state professional certificate 
He appoints his deputies, who must possess 
similar qualifications, and his clerks and office 
foice The work which in a number of states 
IS performed either by a State Supciintendent 
or a State Board of Education, or by the 
two working together, is here split up among 
the State Boards of Land Commissioners, 
Library Board, Board of Examiners, High 
School Board, Normal School Board, Agricul- 
tural and Training School Board, and the State 
Superintend('nt Each of these boards has 
special parts of the school system to supervise 
The State Sujierint.endent is ex officio a member 
of each of these Boards To the State Superin- 
tendent IS given the general supervision of 
the school system of the state. He advises 
wuth the county superintendents, decides dis- 
])uted qiK'stions undei the school law% holds 
conferences with school officers, prepaies and 
furnishes all blanks and forms, apportions the 
State Tuition Fund to the counties, edits the 
school law^s, and makes a detailed bienmal report 
to the Governor He also issues plans for one- 
and two-room schoolhouses, approves all school- 
house plans, prepares and prescribes the course 
of study foi the common schools of the state, 
and prescribes rules and regulations foi teachers' 
institutes, outlines the couise of instruction 
for them, and appoints all institute conduc- 
tois He appoints a State Inspectoi of Rural 
and Graded Schools to act for him in their 
examination and approval, and the State High 
School Board appoints another deputy to 
act- as a State Inspector of High Schools 

For each countv a county superintendent 
of schools IS elected by the people for two- 
year terms He, or she, must be a college 
or normal school graduate, or hold a state pro- 
fessional certificate, and must have had at 
least two years’ experience as a teacher 
There are no county boards of education in 
the state The county superintendent has 
general supervision of the schools of his county, 
and must visit each school at least once each 
year, and advise with teachers and school 
officers Once each year he holds a conven- 
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tioii of school ofHctTs, may hold monllilv 
meetings with his teacher k; and holds an 
annual teachers’ institute, or a teachers’ 
training institute of three to four weeks’ dur'a- 
tion He keeps a corrected map of the school 
districts of his county, apportions state and 
county funds to the districts, apjmints school 
directors to fill vacancies, decides school 
controversies, though appeal to the Stale 
Superintendent is allowed, and makes an 
annual repoit to the State Superintendent 
With the County Superintendent of Health 
he inspects schoolhouses, mav order needed 
sanitary changes, and approves minor altera- 
tions He also acts as an agent of th(‘ State' 
Board of Examiners in the conduct of examina- 
tions for teachers’ certificates, approves pe'- 
titions for organizing state graded schools, 
rural schools, and township high schools, 
and acts, ex officio, as a member ol the board 
of trustees, if a county agricultural and train- 
ing school is established in his county 

The school unit below the county is the 
township, although in five counties the dis- 
trict system is still us(‘d extensively. The 
1911 legislation was intended to make these 
counties in part conform to the plan followed 
elsewhere in the state There are in the state, 
then, school districts, in the ordinary sense 
of the term, township districts, and cert-am 
segregated districts (towns or cities) knowm 
as city districts, special districts, or independ- 
ent districts Thes(‘ latter segiegatial city and 
town districts aie undei lioardsof education For 
all other school districts a board of three school 
directors is elected, one each year, for three- 
year terms The peoyile ol each district also 
elect a treasurei, toi two-year terms, and the 
board appoints a clerk, not one ot their number, 
who holds office at the plcasuri' of the board 
There must be four regular nu'etings of each 
board each year, and in the cities tw(‘lve meet- 
ings Each board of school directors has 
general charge and management of the schools 
under then charge, the care of the school 
property, the making of repairs, and the sup- 
plying of necessary equipment They em- 
ploy all teachers for the schools, may admit 
non-resident pupils , may add branches 
of instruction, with the approval of the 
county superintendent, may call an election 
to vote money for buildings or to buy 
sites, up to five acres in extent; and may 
levy distiict school taxes uf) to thirty mills 
They must make such repairs and alterations 
111 buildings as are ordered by the county 
board for sanitary inspection (Co Supt of 
Schools, and Co Health Supt ), and can only 
purchase such books for the school library 
as have been approved by the State Superin- 
tendent They must organize schools within 
the district (township) wherever there are 
nine children without school facilities They 
determine the tune and length of the school 
t(‘rm, which must Ix' (‘qual for all schools 


in the district, and not less than seven months 
in any school They may, and on petition 
of one third of the residents must, call an 
election to vote on the question of consolidat- 
ing the schools, and they may provide stables 
at the consolidating '^enter If the district 
contains sixty children of school age, the board 
may, and on petition of ten residents must, 
call an election to decide the question of 
providing high school facilities for the district. 
An annual school census must be taken by 
Hie clerk, and he must also make a detailed 
annual report, to the county superintendent 
Each board must see that all records, reports, 
and instruction are m the English language. 

C'lties and incorporated towns may organize 
as independent districts, and segregate them- 
selves from the township district A board 
of education of five is then elected, in place 
of the three school diri'ctors (hty districts, 
formerly organized under special laws, may 
reorganize as indepeiuh'nt school districts, 
under boards of education with a member- 
ship liased largely on ward representation 
For all such districts the general school laws 
apply, and the boards of education have the 
same powers and duties as boards of school 
directois In addition, they may establish 
graded schools, high schools, and such other 
schools as mav lie desired, must maintain 
a term of from seven to ten months; may 
purchase, sell, and repair schoolhouses, may 
em])l()v a district school superintendent, and 
may levy local school taxes, up to thirty mills 

School Support — On the admission of the 
state in 18<S9, the state received the sixteenth 
and the thirty-sixth sections in each township 
for schools, a few Indian reservations excepted, 
and has since been granted the sections in some 
of these The total grant to the permanent 
school fund of the state was approximately 
two and a half millions of acres, on which a 
minimum sale price of $10 an acre was placed. 
About two fifths of this has since been 
sold, and at an average price of about $15 
an acre, while recent sales have been for 
much larger figures The 5 per cent of land 
sales grant was also given to the permanent 
school fund, and this, up to 1910, had pro- 
duced $433,905 In all a total permanent 
school fund of about $16,000,000 has so far 
been produced The land remaining is con- 
servatively estimated as worth $18,000,000 
more, and will probably bring $25,000,000. 
In all a fund of $40,000,000 lor common 
schools seems probable from the proceeds of 
the enabling act grants for common schools 
alone In addition, 500,000 acres, to be 
selected by the state, were granted for the 
higher, reformatory, charitable, and public 
institutions in the state, as follows : state 
university, 40,000 acres, school of mines, 
40,000 acres; agricultural college, 40,000 acres; 
state normal schools, 80,000 acres, reform 
school, 10,000 acres, deaf and dumb asylum, 
1*2 
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i0,000 acres, public buildings, 50,000 acres, 
and for other educational or charitable pui- 
poses, 170,000 acres The minimum sale 
price on all of these lands was placed at $10 
an acre, and they should bring two or tliret^ 
times this amount The income fiom each 
grant is to be used for the support of the in- 
stitution for which it was granted 

The income from the pinmaiumt state school 
fund, together with all state* hn(‘s, i.s a])poi- 
tioued quarterly to the countich, and by the* 
counties to the districts, on tin* sob* basis ol 
the school census, six to tw(‘nty-one ye^ais of 
age In addition, each county must h‘\y a 
two-mill county school and a county jioll tax, 
the proceeds of which aie distributed to the* 
districts on the same basis Counties (‘stab- 
lishing a county agricultural and tiaimng 
school may leyy, as needed, foi its mainte*- 
nance In addition, any school district oi 
school corporation may leyy a district tax in 
any amount up to thiity * mills, tor furth(‘r 
maintenance* ami equipment Moreen ei, the* 
state make*s special apjiieijiriatieins leir aiel 
to high schools, to state gradeel and state* 
rural schoeds, ami feit instiiiction in agiicul- 
ture, domestic ee*onomy, and manual tiainiiig 
111 reguhu high schools, leyie*s a state* tax eit 
one fifth of a null for county agrie*ultuial ami 
training schools, and a state tax of one* mill, 
to be diyided among the ditTerent state liighe*! 
institutions 

Educational Conditions — The* state* is e*s- 
sentially a rural ami an agiie*ultural state*, 
89 per cent of the people hying in lural elis- 
tricts There* are no ci1ie*s as large as 1 5 , ()()() 
population in the state The f) 0 ])ulation is 
almost entirely white Theie are a few 
(^hincse and Indians, but [>ractie*ally no imgr()e*s 
in the state About one thirel of the teital 
population IS foreign born, Norwegians, hhig- 
lish-C^anadians, Russians, (rermans, and 
Swedes, in the* order named, being the* preelomi- 
nant foreign peoples and constituting about 
75 per cent of the foreign born These hay(* 
settled in the rural distrie*ts ami taken uj) 
farming The large educational funds, the* 
liberal taxation, and the large per e*a])ita 
wealth of the })eoplc make the mainte*nance 
of a good system of eelucatiein e*asier tlian is 
the case in many other state*s, and good law\s 
tend to secure these results (hieid schoeils 
are maintained generally throughout the* state*, 
and the sentiment of the jieople is strongly 
in fayor of good scheieils PKpenditures for 
education haye multiplied four times in the past 
eleyon years, though the school population 
has only doubled Se*hool librarie*s are fouml 
in all districts, and $25 per year may be spent 
from the public funds for books Free text- 
books are furnished in about two thirds of the 
schools of the state Any school commission 
or board may employ a medical insyiector, and 
require the examination of its school children 
The teaching of agriculture, domestic science. 


and manual training has r(*cently been taken 
up with much enthusiasm, and the teaching 
of agriculture in cential schools, to which 
rural schools may be affiliated, has recently 
been proyided for Standards for state* 
graded and state rural schools haye been 
formulated, and a state inspector of rural and 
graded schools appoint(*d The state has a 
good child labor law, and a reasonably satis- 
factory eonqiulsoiy education law. 

Secondary Education — High Schools are be- 
ing d(*y(*lope(l yei y i apidly in the state, especially 
w'lthin tin* past livi* years By 1911 the number 
ol appi oyed liigh schools in the state had reached 
nim‘1y-fiye, and the total number was much 
largei A Stab* High School Board, consisting 
ol the State* Suj)eiintendent, the Presidents of 
the* State University and of the Agricultural 
(\)lh*ge, tw'o city sup(*rint.endents of schools, 
and one citiz(*n, the lasi tliree apjiomted by 
the* (J()V(*rnor, exeicisi* tlu* functions of a 
State* Beiaid of lOducation foi high schools 
The‘y apjioint a State High School Inspector, 
whe) acts as then (‘xecutive ()ffie*er, ami ap- 
})ioye*s high schoeils for state aiel (k)urses 
e)l tw'e>, three, and four y(*ais may be* approved 
A State* Agi le'ultui al and Tiaining School Board, 
ceinsihting of the* State* Super iiiteneleiit, Prcsi- 
de*nt e)l the* Agiicultuial ('ollege, and three* 
jiractie'al larmeis appe>inte*el by the (Tovernoi, 
ae*t as a State* Boaiel eif Control foi, ami 
de*te'rmine the epialihcations of teacheis ami 
princi])als in, the* m*w^ county agiicultural ami 
training schools authoiize*(l by the law of 1911 
The‘S(* schools must be* j)roviel(*el with a gooel 
eeiuipment, and must ofT(‘i agnculluraJ in- 
strue’tion e'oi r(*lating w'ltli that gi\(*n in the* 
Agrie*ultuial (k)ll(*gc State aid, up tei one* 
hall, and a maximum ol $.‘i()()0 a y(‘ai, will be 
granted to such schools State aid was alsei 
proyiele*el, to be'gin in 1912, for r(*gular high 
schools which add instruction in agriculture*, 
manual training, and elomestic sciences The 
State Se*he}ol of Sci(*nce at Wah])eton, the* 
State S( hoed of Foiestiy at Jiottineau, and 
the State* Inelustiial and Manual Training 
Schoeil at Elle‘ndale* aie state* schools e>l 
se*e*onelary giade* The* encouiage'inent given 
to communities to form graded schoeds, ami 
to graelually de*ve*le)p these* into twm-yeai 
high scliools, the jirovisiein for tlie* gradual 
e‘volution of the‘se into thiee- and four-year 
high se*hools, ami the strong emphasis placed 
on instruction in agiicultuie and domestic 
economy are strong points in the Noith 
Dakeita plan for secondaiy instruction 

Teachers and Training — A State Board 
of Examiners, consisting of the State Supor- 
mtende*nt as see*n*tarv, ami four teachers or 
supi*iintendents appointed by the Governor 
as additional members, prepare's all questions 
for the examination of teachews, oversees the 
grading of the answer papers, and grants all 
teachers’ certificates in the state, with the one 
exception of teachers and jirincipals in the 
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county agricultural and training schools 
This board also serves, ex ojjicio^ as a State 
Teachers' Reading Circle Board, and controls 
both the teachers' and the pupils' reading 
circles for the state These have both been 
in existence for a number of years, and hav(‘ 
rendered valuable service Four grades of 
teachers' certificates are issued, and form a 
graded scries, each requiring increasing knowl- 
edge and experience and having increasing 
validity, the highest is issued only to college 
graduates Special certificates may also be 
issued in special subjects. Graduates of the 
University of North Dakota, of the Dakota 
State Normal Schools, and of other colleges 
and normal schools within the state olTcring 
equivalent instruction may be certificated 
without examination and on similar terms 
For the training of future teachers the state 
maintains two State Normal Schools at May- 
villc and Valley City, and graduates of high 
schools which offer a four-year course, with 
certain review and professional subjects in 
the last year, may also receive a teachers’ 
certificate on graduation. A State Normal 
School Board looks after the normal schools 
of the state So far as it applies, work in 
summer sessions may also be accepted in lieu 
of examination subjects 

County superintendents may, if they desire, 
hold teachers' meetings one Saturday each 
month, which teachers outsuh* of cities and 
high schools must attend Supeiintendents 
may also hold an annual teachers’ institut(\ or 
instead may organize a countv teachers’ 
training school, of from three to four weeks' 
duration. State aid of $100 a year is givim 
each county for teachers’ institutes, and, if a 
county training school is organized, the countv 
must appropriate a sum equal to twice the 
number of teachers who have taught for four 
months in the county the preceding year A 
portion of all teachers’ examination fees also 
goes to the teachers’ institute fund. Teachers 
are paid for one week for attendance A state 
minimum wage law requires a mimmuin wage 
of $35 a month The average wage for 1910 
was $51 80 

Higher and Special Institutions — The IT ni- 

versity of North Dakota and the State School 
of Mines at Grand Forks, and the State Agri- 
cultural College at Fargo, stand as the culmina- 
tion of the public school system of the state 
Fargo College (Cong) at Fargo, Wesley Col- 
lege (ME.) at Grand Forks, Grand Forks 
College (Luth ) at Grand Forks; and the 
Presbyterian College at Jamestown assist 
in the work of collegiate education in the 
state. 

In addition to the above institutions, the 
state also maintains the State School for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Devils Lake, the state 
secondary schools, mentioned above, and the 
State School for the Blind at Bathgate 

E P. C. 
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NORTH DAKOTA, UNIVERSITY OF, 
GRAND FORKS, N D ~ Established by 
act of the Territorial Assembly Feb 23, 1883, and 
opened its doois m September, 1884 In 1911 
there were thirteen buildings, representing 
in their construction and equipment an ex- 
penditure of $700,000 The student body 
numbers 972, of these 495 are in the colleges, 
348 m the summer session, and 129 in the 
Model High School The teaching staff con- 
sists of 105 members, thirty-seven of whom are 
of professoiial grade The university main- 
tains SIX colleges Liberal Arts, Teachers, 
Mining Engineering, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering, Law, and Medicine, a mining 
substation at Hebron, N D , and a biological 
station at Devils Lake, N D The State 
Public Health Laboratory and Geological 
Survey are under the authority of the Board 
of Trustees The general and departmental 
libraries contain 45,000 volumes 

The university at the time of its establish- 
ment received 126,000 acres of land which, 
when finally sold, will give an endowment of 
$2,000,000 The assets of the university 
in 1911 amount to $2,400,000, the annual 
income is madi* up of payments fiom contracts 
and interest on land sales, the proceeds of the 
iVu mill tax, sjiecial appropriations for main- 
tenance, and payinemts of fees and rents Tl^e 
income in the year 1911-1912 was $373,000, 
of which $32,600 was for buildings, and $41,000 
for operation of the University Commons, 
leaving for the conduct of tlie university and 
its stations $229,400 

The principle of affiliation of church colleges 
with the state university was first inaugurated 
at the University of North Dakota in 1904, 
resulting in the mamtcmance of Wesley Col- 
lege, a Methodist school in affiliation with 
the university 

The university has had the following presi- 
dents Di William M Blackburn, 1884, Pro- 
fessor Henrv Montgomery, acting president, 
1885-1887, Dr Homer B Sprague, 1887- 
1891, Dr Webster Mernfield, 1891-1909, 
Dr Frank L MeVey, 1909- F. L. M. 

NORTHEND, CHARLES (1814-1895).— 
Educational writer, was educated at Dummer 
Academy and Amherst College He was prin- 
cipal of the first grammar school at Danvers, 
Mass (1836), and was afterwards superin- 
tendent of schools at Danvers and at New 
Britain, Conn. He was for many years 
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secretary of the American Institute of In- 
struction, and was active in other educa- 
tional associations His publications, include 
Teacher and Parent and The Teachers^ Ai>ststaut, 
These books passed through many editions, 
and for more than thirty years they ranked 
as the most popular educational books He 
was also the authoi of Letter. s to Paierd.s, 
Exerci.se.^ in Dictation^ and numerous articles 
in educational journals W S M 

NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS — Tluse in- 
clude Northfield Seminary for young ladies, 
at East Northfield, Mass , founded in 1879, 
and Mount Hermon Boys’ School, four and 
one half miles distant, founded in 1881 Both 
schools are of secondary grade and jirepare 
for college They were established by the 
late D L Moody, to meet the needs of young 
men and young women of limited means who 
were ambitious to acquii(‘ tlie benefits ol a 
thorough (’hnstian education In addition 
to this characteristic, two additional leatures 
are piorninent (1) The Bible is emphasized 
in every course of study, and each student 
is required to take a minimum of two recitations 
a week in this subject, under systematic in- 
struction (2) ikeh student is lequinai to 
discharge some assigned duty (‘ach day in th(‘ 
dormitories, in dining hall and kitchen, oi 
farm The grounds and buildings of th(‘ 
seminary repiesent an investment of $910,174, 
and the school has an endowment of $575,188 
Mount Hermon Bovs’ School has invested in 
grounds and equipment $1,007,707, with a 
further endowment of $027,828 

NORTHRUP, BIRDSEY GRANT (1817- 
1898) — State Superintendent of Schools, 
was gradual (‘d from Yale College in 1841 and 
from the Yale Theological School in 1845 
He taught in the public schools of Connecticut , 
was agent of the State Board of I]ducation oi 
Massachusetts (1857-1867), agent of the State 
Board of Education of Connecticut (1867-1878), 
and Secretary of the State Board of Education 
(State Superintendent of Schools) of Connecti- 
cut (1878-1883) His publications include 
Education Abroad, Forestry m Europe, and 
Lcs.wns from European School.^, and numerous 
reports on education W S M 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES, EDUCA- 
TION IN — See Canada, I^diumtion in 

NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE, FERGUS 
FALLS, MINN — A Lutheran denomina- 
tional institution founded in 1900 The 
college grounds include eight acres located about 
half a mile from the center of the city of Feigus 
Falls The institution comprises the follow- 
ing six departments collegiate, normal, 
preparatory, commerce', music, art The 
course of religious instruction is obligatory 
upon every regular student There arc (1912) 


nine instructors Th(‘ student body numbers 
119 E J 

NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE, NAPER- 
VILLE, ILL — A coeducational institution 
established at Plainfield in 1862 by the Evan- 
gelical Conferences of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin as the Plainfield College, the 
preseiil nam(‘ being adopted in 1864 The 
college was moved to Nai)ervill(‘ in 1870 The 
following depait merits aie maintained acad- 
(‘iny, college of liberal arts, Cerinan, commeice, 
music, ait, physical culture The entiance 
requirements to the college are fifteen units 
of high school woik The d(‘grees of A B , 
B S , and B L aie conf(*rred The faculty 
consists of twenty-five members, and the 
student enrollment in 1911-1912 was 896 

NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE, WATER- 
TOWN, WIS — An institution founded in 1865 
by th(‘ Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Wis- 
consin and compiising ])repaiatory, collegiate, 
and business deiiartinents The entranci‘ n*- 
(|uireinents to the college are equi\alent to the 
work of the pi’eparatoiy department The 
college course leads to tin* degree of A B 
Th(‘re is a faculty of twelve rneinbeis, and the 
enrollment of students in 1911-1912 was 204 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
EVANSTON, ILL — A coeducational insti- 
tution, founded “ in the interests of C’hristian 
learning,” and chaiteii'd on ,Ian 28, 1851 
The charter provides that a inajoiitv of the 
board shall be rnendxTs of th(‘ Midhodist 
Ejiiscopal (diuich, but no religious tests ai-e 
required of students The trustei's chose as 
the first president dark Titus Hiiiman Th(‘ 
university ])ui chased 897 acres of land twelvt* 
miles to the north of the center of Chicago on 
the shores of Lake Michigan Here the uni- 
viTsity was established and opened for instiuc- 
tion in 1855 Th(‘ place was named Evanston in 
honor of J)i John Evans, pri'sideiit of thecoipo- 
I'ation The ( kdlege of Liberal Arts was the ordy 
depait inent of the institution until 1869, when 
the Chicago Medical College became a dcpai’t- 
inent of Northwestern University The Latv 
School, founded in 1859, became a department 
under sole control of the university in 1891 
The (’ollege of Engineiuang was established 
in 1907, although for many years the uni- 
versitv had offer-ed courses in engineering in 
th(‘ (Vdlege of Liberal Arts The School of 
Pharmacy was incorporated in 1886 and be- 
came a department of the university the same 
year The Dental School was organized in 
1887 and was made a department of the uni- 
versity three years later In 1895 the School 
of Music was established, the School of (Com- 
merce in 1908 A preparatory department 
was established at Evanston in 1859 On the 
campus, also, is Garrett Biblical Institute in 
close affiliation with the university. 

The total enrollment of the university, 1911- 

> 
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1912, iJicludiiig ilu; (‘lu olInuMii in tli(‘ affiliated 
schools, was 4344 Th(' lolal eniollinont in 
1855-1856, fifty-fiv(‘ y(‘ais previous, was ten 
The growth of the university has kept, pace 
with the develo))in(*nt of (diieago, the eitv of 
its^ birth Onlv otk' of lh(‘ institutions of the 
Middle West that existed in 1850 has now a 
larger enrollment The inereas(‘ in material 
equipment is not less maiked In the first 
year the trustees collected on the scholai- 
ship plan” Wl, 000 , which lepi (‘S(‘n1ed pi act 1 - 
cally their entir(‘ assets Sixtv V(‘ais latm 
the assets amount to about 111,000,000 

Expenditures for 1910-1911 wmi' 8740,297 
The assets of all kinds for 1911 amount to 
89,098,821 The value of buildings and 
grournls used for educational pui])oses, includ- 
ing libraries, musmims, and sundiv equqmumt, 
was $3,376,130, and trust funds, in addi- 
tion to educational ])ioperty located in tin* 
center of Chicago, was $4,555,766 The cash 
gifts foi the yeai amounted to $2<S8,175 

In Evanston are located tin' ( 'ollege of 
Liberal Arts, the School of Music, tin* College 
of Engineering, Cai 1 ett Biblical Institute, the 
School of Oratoiy, and Evanston Academy 
On the south side of (diicago is the Medical 
School, and in Northwt‘st(‘rn Univeisity Build- 
ing, situated in the lieait of Chicago, an' tin* 
Law School, the School of Pharmacy, the Den- 
tal School, and the School of Commeice In 
tin* Northwest (*rn Universitv Building is also 
the Oarv Librarv of Law, one of tin* largest 
law libraries in {‘xisti'iici* Northwesti'rn Uni- 
versitv Setth'iiicnt is situated in a congest (*d 
(list net on the noithwi'st sid(‘ of Chicago 
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NORTON, CHARLES ELIOT (1829-1908) 
— Professoi of the history of art at Harvard 
Universitv and man of letters After gradu- 
ating at Harvard in 1846, he joined an East 
India counting house in Boston, he was sent, 
in 1849, to Iinlia and icturned bv wav of Eu- 
io[)e in 1S51 In the following veai he pub- 
lished anonymously Five (^hrhstmos flijirnis 
and in 1854 a Bdok (if H if in ns for Young 
Ferrous H(' still intc'iided at the time to 
('liter th(' ministiy in 1855-1857 and in 1868- 
1873 h(' was in Ihiiope and made the acquaint- 
ance of th(' h'ading mt'n of letters in England, 
mcluding ( hiilvh*, Ruskin, and Fit/.gei*ald H(* 
was a fie(pient contiibutoi to tin* Atlantic 
Mnnthlif almost from its establishment, and 
with JiOW(41 lu'took chai’ge of Xhc Noith Ajnvr- 
ican Review from 1864 to 1868 In I860 he 
wrote Notes of Tiavel and Studij in Italif He 
was apjiointed profc'ssor of the history of art 
in 1875 and In'ld this office until In* became 
professor emeritus in 1898 He organized 
exhibitions of drawings of Turn(*r (1874) and 
Ruslon (1879) His reputation rests mainly 
on his work as an inspiidng teacher and on his 
Dante studies and translations He ti’ans- 
lated the Vita Niwva (1860 and 1867), and 


tin* Divina Coniniedia (1891-1892) In 1881 
he founded the Dante Society His other 
works include Historical Study of Church 
Building in the Middle Ages Venice, Siena, 
Floience (1880), Letters of Carlyle and Em- 
eison (1883), Carlyle's Letters and Rerninis- 
( cnees (1886-1888), Letters of Lowell (1894); 
and as liter aiy executor for Ruskin he wrote 
introductions to tin* American edition of hl^ 
woi ks 

NORTON, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS ( 1810 - 
1883) — Tc'xtbook author and s(*ientist , ^\as 
graduated Irom the United States Military 
Academy at West Point in 1831 He held 
professorship in \ew York Ihiivi'isity, Dela- 
ware College*, Brown Univei'sity, and Yale 
College H(' ])ubhshed textbooks on astion- 
omv (1839) and natural philosojihv (1858), 
and made numerous i('S('arches in molecular 
])hvsics and teiresti’ial magnetism W. S. M, 

NORWAY, EDUCATION IN — Norway, 
a constitutional monaichy, having an area of 
124,129 7 s(piaie mih's and a })o])ulation of 
2,392,698 (1910) The ci\il dixisions for 

local go\ emnn'iit, which aie also areas ol ('du- 
cational administi’ation, are i‘ight(‘en counties 
(anitci), towns, and luial communes (heriedei) , 
the latti'i’ ai(' ge'iu'ially parishes or subparishes 
Tin* capital, Cdiiistiania, has a pojiulation of 
243,801, B('ig(*n has 76,917, and Trondhj(‘in, 
45,228 TIk'K' ai(' all togethei sixty-one urban 
commuiu's During the Middle Ages Nonuiy 
formed an inde])(‘ndent monarchy In 1397 
it enter (*(1 the* (hdrnai union with Sweden and 
Denmaik, and when the union was broken 
(1527), Norway leinained with the latter 
By the t(*rms of tin* jieace of Kiel (Jan 14, 
J814) Norway was tiansft'ired from Denmaik 
to Swedi'ii The union was effect f'd only 
through th(' person of the King, Norway r(*- 
taining its independent legislatuie In 1905 
tin* union with Sweden termiinatc'd, and the 
pieseiit King, Haakon VH, a son of the King 
of D(*nmaik, was called to the throne The 
R(‘formed Religion (Lutheran) was intro- 
duced into the kingdom in the fifteenth cen- 
tuiy and has exercis(‘d great influence' upon 
the educational dev(*lopment 

Educational History — Education was oiig- 
inally under the control of the Church, and 
it was the duty of the* jiaiish clergy to see that 
children were insti’ucted in religion and in 
letteis up to the time of thc'ii confirmation 
When tin* constitution of 1814 was adopted, 
there wen* four classical (cathedral) schools 
in the kingdom, but even in these schools tin' 
mothei tongue was treated as a separate 
branch, foi Norway was never dominated by 
the classical spirit An act of 1827 provided 
that thei(* should be a permanent school near 
every principal church in the country, and am- 
bulatory schools for isolated districts There 
was, howev(*r, no marked educational move- 
ment befoiT the political awakening in the 
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third decade of the nineteenth century Then 
arose the demand that national culture should 
reflect national ideals, and that it sliould rest 
upon a firm basis of elementary education 
supported by public authorities In 1848 an 
act was passed by tlio Storthing providing for 
public elemental y schools in the towns This 
was followed in 1860 by a new act regulating 
ruial schools, and in 1869 by legal provision 
for continuation schools These' acts weie 
finally re})laced by that of 1889, earned by th(‘ 
Lib(Tal paity, which jici tamed to lioth towns 
and rural paiishes This measure not only 
required that eh'imuitaiy schools should lie 
piovided, but juesciibedm detail the organiza- 
tion and firograms of the different grades of 
schools, for although local author iti(‘s are 
resj)onsibl(' for the establishment and main- 
tenance of schools, the law has h'ft nothing 
essential to then unlimited (‘hoic(‘ 

Under the awakened consciousness of na- 
tional life and needs, th(‘ (dassical schools were 
the chn'l subjects of criticism, and the conflict 
between the older humanities and scientific 
and modern subjects was worked out through 
a series of laws and experiments, beginning 
with the law of June 17, 1869, and culminating 
in that of July 27, 1896, which d(*t(*rmines the 
luesent organization of the middle and sec- 
ondaiy scliools 

Present System — The national system of 
education in Noiwav is similai in many re- 
spects to the system of Sweden and Denmark, 
{qq V ), but places grc'atei emphasis upon prac- 
tical tiaining and modem subji'cts It is 
noted for the complete juovision of schools, 
foi their adaptation to th(' different classes of 
society and the close coordination of the s(‘\- 
eral orders of education 

The Jlepartment of Education and Ecclesi- 
astical affair’s has control of the systc'in The 
administration of primary schools is committed 
to school directors, one foi each of the six 
dioceses of the kingdom Bishop and Dean 
take pait in the general supervision of the 
schools, and the clergy may supervise the 
leligious instiuction 

The Primary Schools — In each rnunicijiahtA' 
(town oi division of a county) thrua* is a local 
board {sLolei^tyi et) which consists of a jiric'st , the 
chairman of the municipal council (or one of t h<‘ 
aldermen), one of the teachers chosen by the' 
l)ody of teachers, and additional membeis (men 
and women) chosen by the municipal council 
In the towns, at least one fourth of the mem- 
ber’s so chosen must be panuits who hav(‘ 
children in the primary scliools The school 
board, which elects its own chairman, has 
charge of all the arrangements for th(‘ schools 
of the municipality, i v choice of sites, build- 
ing plans, appointment of tear heis, etr* Every 
year the board submits to the municipal 
council an estimate of the expenditures for tin* 
coming year 

The inspection of the primary schools is 
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intrusted to a committee consisting of one 
member of the school board as chairman, and 
thiee members (men oi women) chosen in 
towns by the parents of the children attending 
the school, and in the country by parents 
^nd the latepayeis in d school district This 
committee maintains constant suiier vision 
of the schools and of children of school age 
The school board and the board of inspection 
in the country districts may bring the aftaiis 
of Ihe ])i unary school ])efoie a meeting of th(‘ 
ratepayers of th(' district and parents of chil- 
(Ikui attending th(' school, who Ine in the 
district (k'rtain (jiu'stions must be discussed 
at the district nu’cting before' they can b(' 
decided, eg whetln'i corporal punishment may 
bi' administer ('d, {'liange's in the district regu- 
lation, etc In the large towns, th(' school 
board airpoints jiroh'ssional inspectors, and 
wlu'H' there are several schools, as a rule, a 
headmaster to ('ach 

For every county, there' is a county school 
board, consisting of three members chosen 
by the count v council This board has charge 
of the common educational matt(‘is of the 
county, and makes ])io])()sals to the county 
council concerning the income and the expen- 
diture for county schools 

School P}ov)S)on — In the country, e\eiy 
diati’ict included in a municipahtv must have 
a juirnaiy school with at harst two classes, 
one lor children from seven to ten years of age 
(infant school), and one for children from ten 
to fourteen On account of the distances, the 
districts in many places are again diMded into 
s(*v(*ral infant school districts In the towns, 
the primai’y school is divided into three divi- 
sions, intended respectively for children seven 
to ten yc'ars of ag(‘, ten to twedve, and twelve 
to fourteen Each of these divisions may 
again be diAided into several classes 

School Buildings — Special liuildings must 
be erected or rented for primary schools In 
the country, lioweAcr, in tJie infant school 
districts and in juimaiy school districts that 
have less than twenty childK'ii of school ag(‘, 
school may be held in rotation in the houses 
of the irdiabitants of the district, whei(‘ suffi- 
cient room can b(* procured These ‘‘ ambula- 
toi-y schools ” are steadily decreasing in num- 
ber 

Piogutm of Studies and Time Allotment . — 
The sulqects of instruction I’ccpiired by law 
for primal v scliools and the (listribution of 
time ai(' shown bv the table on ihe folloAving 
j)ag(‘, which com])i’ises a tv])ical program for a 
country school of two dnisioiis and for a 
graded city school 

If optional blanches are added to tin' regular 
pr-ogram, instruction in tlux' must be given 
in extra hours In the city schools, foreign 
languages inav be included and elaborate 
in-ovision is gern'rally made for domestic 
subjects for girls In the most northerly 
counties, where the Finns and Laps are founci, 
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their native languages may be used as auxiliary 
to the Norwegian 

WEEKLY TIMK-T\BLE SHOWING THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF HOURS 


Country 

School 


CiT'i School 


Divisions 


Obligatory 

Subjects 


DlVlHlOtlH 


1 


2 


3 



1 

2 

Religion 

7 

71 

Norwegian 

S 

7 

Arithmetic ‘ 

5 

6 

Writing 

5 

4 

Geography 


2 

History 

3 

2 

Natural sciences 


2 

Singing 

2 

2 

Gymnastics 

Drawing 

Manual work 



Total hours 

3()~ 

30 


Class j (Mass [ Class 


1 

2 

3 

i 4 

5 

1 ^ 


0/2 

0/2 

0/2 i 

4 

' 4 

' 4 

' i 

12 

10 

H 

,■> 

T) 

1 o 
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1 

1 

, 3 

1 

i 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

i 1 

1 


3 

2 

\ 1 

1 

1 

1 



2 

2 

1 

1 1 

1 




1 

2 

2 

2 



1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 



2/2; 

•> 

2 

i “ 

2 




2 

2 

2 

2 


1 



2 

1 2 

2 

2r 

24 

24 j 

24 

21 

'24 

23 











1 Geometry is taken in the upper classes of the city schools 


The distinctions liolween city and luial 
schools illustrate the flexibility of tlie system 
In the countiy, boys and giils aie generally 
taught in the same class, in the city, in sepa- 
rate classes, with modified piograms for the 
girls The classes in the country schools 
should have a minimum of thirty-five pupils 
and should not exceed forty-five, in the city 
schools, the lange is liom forty to fifty The 
number of school hours a week in country 
schools exceeds the number in the city sch(X)ls, 
but the annual session in the country is shoitei , 
comprising from twelve to eighteen weeks as 
against forty weeks in the city 

The standard to be attained by th(‘ primal y 
school IS fixed by law for religion only In this 
subject a thorough knowledge of the mam 
facts of Bible histoiy and Church history, and 
of the Catechism, according to the Pa angelical 
Lutheran creed, is required In the other 
subjects, it IS left to the school board to fix 
the standard, in most of the rural municipali- 
ties, however, the standard of the various 
subjects, and the time-table, are detcrmin(*d 
in accordance with the “ Normal Plan,” 
which after the passage of the act of 1889 
was sent out by the Central Department as 
a gurde. Its requirements are indicated liy 
the model time-tables The examinations 
and form of leaving certificates are determined 
by the local boards 

The educational movement in Norway was 
marked from the first by regard for physical 
development and training The Swedish or 
Ling system of gymnastics was early intro- 
duced into the teachers’ colleges and adopted 
in the city schools Great attention has also 
been given to hygienic conditions, and the 
school buildings of Christiania, of Bergen, and 


of other populous centers arc models in arrange- 
ment and in their equipment of baths, of 
gymnasiums, and rooms for manual training 
and domestic aits The spirit and methods 
of instruction in the schools are also decidedly 
modern 

Instruction is free in all classes of public 
primary schools Needy children receive their 
schoolbooks and material from the municipal- 
ity In Chiistiama of late years the mu- 
nicipal council has also voted the necessary 
funds for supplying all needy children with a 
meal (a^tv school day 

Tearheus — Teachers of primary schools 
are apjiointed by the local school boards 
Both men and women are eligible for appoint- 
ment, and in town schools there must be one 
teacnei of each sex Only those can receive 
])(‘rrminent appointment who have completed 
the twentieth year of age, belong to the 
EstablishtMl Church, and have passed a 
teacheis’ examination About one third of the 
situation.s, howevt'r, may be filled on terms of 
thie(‘ months’ notice*, and for these appoint- 
ments, and foi visiting and assisant teachers, 
no examination is r(*quircd There are two 
grades of teacheis’ examinations The lowei, 
which coir(‘S])onds to the entrance examination 
ol training coll(‘ges, coveis what is requisite 
foi a pennanent appointment in an infant 
school in the country The higher teachers’ 
examination, or leaving examination at the 
training collegers, is lequiied for a pennaiKmt 
ap])ointment in the town primary schools, 
and in the second division of the country 
])rimai 3 ^ schools Th(' examinations are in 
chaige of a committei* consisting of three 
m(‘inbeis, who also inspect the teachers’ 
tiaining colleges 

TIk'ic are at pies(‘nt ten colleges foi the 
t laming of teacheis for the primary school, 
of which SIX aie public, one for each dioc(*sc, 
and foul jirivati* The public colleges are free 
In tin* i)iivat(‘ college's, by the aicl of govern- 
ment giants, a considerable number of frt'c 
students aie admitted Candidates foi ad- 
mission, both men and women, must be at, 
least in then eighteenth year, must pass an 
examination in the primary studies, and offer 
t(*stimonials of good character The course 
of training covers three years and includes all 
the subjects taught in the primary schools 
To each of the public colleges is attached a one- 
year pieparation class for teachers of infant, 
or lower jinmaiy, schools The public colleges 
legister about 520 students, the private col- 
leges about 400 

For the training of teachers (men and 
women) m sloyd, needlework, domestic econ- 
omy, gymnastics, drawing, singing, and writing, 
courses are held at longer or shorter interval, 
according to requirement Holiday or con- 
tinuation ” courses lasting five or six weeks 
are also held for teachers of the primary schools 
In these courses, of which there is one in each 
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diocese, particular attention is given to Nor- 
wegian history and natural science, and edu- 
cational matters are discussed Since 1894 
summer courses of twelve days’ duration ha\e 
also been held annually at the University and 
at the Bergen Museum, these courses are 
especially intended to instruct- teachers in 
natural science The Government votes an 
annual sum, which of late years has amounted 
to 10,000 krones (S26<S0), towards traveling 
scholarships for primary school teachers 
Several municipalities also provide traveling 
scholarships 

Salaries — The salaries of teachers, which 
vary greatly in different places, aie naturally 
highest in Christiania In this city the head 
teachers receive' 2600-3800 krones (S744- 
S1087), free residence and wood foi fuel or 
compensation for it, calculated at 900 kiones 
Assistant men teachers receive 1400-2600 
krones ($400-1744), women teacheis 900- 
1500 krones (S258-$429) For the country 
the minimum salary is in the infant school 
fourteen krones ($4) foi each school w(‘ek with 
thirty hours’ instruction In the higher divi- 
sions 18 krones ($5 15) for each school week 
of thirty-six houis’ instruction In addition 
to this teacheis in the country, who give at 
least twenty-foui weeks’ instiuction in the 
year, enjoy four increases of salaiy, each of 
sixty krones t$l7 16) veaily in the infant 
school and 100 kioiK'S ($28 60) yeailv in the 
highei divisions, nft('r resp('ctiv(']y four, eight, 
ten, and fifteen years’ service Moreover, one 
tea('li(‘r, at least, in ('ach commune must be 
fill lushed, wit limit chaige, a hous(' luid a 
piece of land Teacheis are pensioned by the 
state 

Statistics of Primal y Schools — Tlie efficient 
administration of the system is indicated by 
the large (‘iirollment in tlu' schools, about 
370,000 pupils at the latest date reported 
(1909) or 15^ pel cent of the population Of 
the total 92,950 weie m city schools The 
teaching force numbered 8106, of whom 5611 
(4183 men, 1428 women) weie m the rural 
schools, or one ti'acher to e\eiy foitv-seveii 
pupils; the city schools employed 2495 (856 


men, 1639 women), one teacher to thirty-three 
pupils. 

The expenditure for the public elementary 
schools was 13,047,210 krones ($3,731,562), 
equivalent to $10 per capita of enrollment and 
to $1 54 per capita of population Of the 
amount 42 7 per cent went to the support of 
city schools The State appropriated 4,256,- 
749 krones, equal to 32 per cent, of the total 
expenditure 

Sources of Support — The State contributes 
one third of the regular salaries paid to teachers 
of primary schools The remaining expenses 
fall upon the communes and the county funds 
The latter, however, are derived from State 
giants to the amount of three fourths the total; 
the remaining fourth comes from the county 
I e venues These funds defray extra expendi- 
tures, i e increase of teachers' salaries for long 
services, aid toward the erection of school 
buildings, and provision of land for teachers 
or compensation for the same, educational 
apparatus, aid for })oor municipalities, ex- 
))ense foi substitute teacheis to replace regular 
teachers m ease of long illness, for continua- 
tion schools and artisan schools {arbeidskoler) 

The annual exi>enditure fiom public fumls 
for teachers’ colleges {lacrei skolcr) not included 
m the totals above given is about 255,000 kr 
($73,000). A small pioportion of this amount 
goes to private training colleges 

Schools for Defectives — Public provision 
for the education of children is completed by 
schools for defectives, i e the deaf, blind, and 
imbecile children This woik, which is under 
a dire(‘tor attached to the central department 
of education, IS legulated by a law of 1881 and 
subsequent amending laws In lespect to 
general instruction, the aim of the schools foi 
defectives is the same as that of the piimary 
school; in addition the })upils aie educated 
foi a practical life The school couises extend, 
as a rule, over eight years Deaf children are 
admitted at the age of seven, blind children at 
the age of nine, and imbeciles, at present, at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen 

The latest statistics relating to these schools 
aie as follows — 


Institution H 


PuriLs 


Tuacherb 

Classification 

Number 

Boys 

Girls j 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

For the Deaf 

/> 

171 

'1 

157 

328 

36 

31 

67 

For the Blind 

2 


52 

142 

13 

10 

23 

For the Feebleminded 

J 

259 

238 

497 

20 

53 

73 


The institutions considered are all main- 
tained by the State, which also supports a 
school for blind adults 

Abandoned and Vicious Children — By the 
act of June 6, 1898, which went into effect 
in 1900, Norway took an advanced position 


in regard to neglected children and those who 
need special restraint The age of criminal 
responsibility was raised by this act from ten 
to fourteen years and it was required that 
young criminals below fouiteen instead of 
being punished should be brought under moral 
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influences and properly instructed. Children 
who commit crimes after having completed 
their fourteenth year, are liable to punishment, 
but until they reach the age of sixteen, educa- 
tional measures may be employed with them. 
The act is applicable, also, to children who are in 
danger of becoming burdens to society either 
as lazy idlers or as criminals and convicts 
Such childien under speeihed conditions may 
be placed m the caie of the State The chaige 
of children who come within the jirovisions of 
the act IS committed to boaids of guardians, 
iormed in every inumcijiality and consisting 
of a judge, a clergyman, and five members 
chosen for a period of two years l)y the mu- 
nicipal councii One of these members must 
be a medical man living or practicing in the 
municipality, and one oi two must be women 

The boards of guardians have authority to 
remove a (fluid from his parents and place 
him in a trustworthy family, or home, or in 
an institution, such as a reformatory scliool, 
or a skolehjem If the board of guardians con- 
sider that the child may be left with Ins par- 
ents, they may warn both him and his 
parents and in cei’tam cases may punish the 
child as merit(Mi 

A reformatory school may be er(‘cte(l by a 
single municipality or by several in conjunc- 
tion Its plan must be appioved bv the King. 
Cflnldien that aie so depraved moially that 
their attendance at the ordinary school would 
he injurious to other children mav be com- 
mitted to a sholehjrni These institutions 
aie ot two class(‘s, one for specially depraved 
(fluldien, and one for the wayward The 
former are erected by the State, for boys and 
girls separately At Bast, near ('hristiania, 
one has been built; to accommodate 150 boys 
A similar establishment for girls has been 
founded near (hiristiania The more lenient 
institutions may be private or miiriKapal, but 
must conform to the legal lequircmcnts. 

The state charge of children that are re- 
moved from their parents ends when the cause 
ceases and as a rule is not continued after the 
(fliild has completed his eighteenth year 
Cflnldren that have been placed in reformatories 
of tlH‘ strictest kind may, however, be kept 
lfli(‘ie until they have comphfled their twenty- 
hist year The supervision of this class of 
children pertains to the Ecclesiastical and 
Educational Department The cost of the 
woik IS divided l)etw(‘eii the State and the 
municipalities 

Continuation Schools — Provision for con- 
tinuing the education of youths and adults after 
the period for attendanc.e upon jmmary schools 
is made by a variety of agencies the ordinary 
continuation schools {F orUaettelscsskoler) with 
sessions of from one to six months a year are 
intended for young people, fifteen to sixteen 
\^ears of age, who have been out of school for 
a year or two and who wish to review their 
studies. These schools in 1909 numbered 


166 with 2455 pupils (1628 males, 827 females). 
The expenditure was 68,613 krories ($18,388), 
of which 65 per cent was from public funds. 
Evening schools, intended for pupils seventeen 
to nineteen years of age, offer special courses, 
covering, on an average, instruction for fifty 
hours in the yeai They nuinbeied 569 in 
1908 with 8299 pupils (of which 5516 were 
young men) The expenditure was 52,240 
krones ($14,940), of which 88 per cent was from 
public funds 

County schools are similar in purpose to 
People’s High Schools which weie introduced 
from Denmark {q v ) The former, however, 
which are maintained by public authorities, 
place special emphasis upon practical or techni- 
cal subjects, i e in the schools for men, or 
mixed schools, upon drawing and sloyd, in 
the schools for girls only, upon needlework 
and domestic arts The teachers of these 
schools are gciKwally taken from the staff of 
the pnmary schools or, for the higher studies, 
from the force of secondary professors The 
annual session is from six to seven months, 
schools for women only three months The 
latest statisti(.*s show thirty-nine county scfliools 
with 1580 pupils (881 men, 099 women) and 
hfteen People’s High Schools with about 
650 pupils, of tluvse a little more than half 
were men The state subsidizes both classes 
of schools. 

(hty evening schools and the county schools 
in some eases have developed into what are 
termed Working Men’s C'olleges In these 
institutions adult men and women are in- 
stiucted in the phenomena of natuie, in the 
duties and lelations of social life, and in the 
])r(jgress of knowledge and its industrial 
results The fust college of this class was 
erected in Cfliiistiania in 1885, and this example 
has since been followed in several towns and 
rural districts The public libraries, winch 
number about 700, cooperate with this woik 

Secondary Education — Public secondary 
schools arc under the general direction of the 
Dcpaitment of Ecclesiastical and Educational 
Affairs. For the inspection of the schools and 
the arrangement of the leaving examinations, 
there is a council cf seven members com])etent 
in matters of higher education; in respect to 
hygienic matters an expert is called to the 
assistance of the (jouncil 

The public secondary schools are either 
state or municipal schools Each of the 
former is managed by a special board consist- 
ing of the head master, one member appointed 
by the Department, and three by the munici- 
pal council The municipal secondary schools 
may be managed by the local school board, 
or by a special board The principals and 
permanent teachers of the state schools receive 
their appointments from the King and arc 
goveinment officials The municipalities pro- 
vide the school premises, buildings, and equip- 
ments; the current expenses are met by gov- 
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eminent grants, fees, and endowments The 
municipal schools arc also supported in part 
by government grants Their principals and 
permanent teachers are appointed bv the 
Department of Public Instiuction and their 
qualifications and salaries are practically the 
same as for tcacheis of the state schools 

There are also many piivate secondary 
schools of the same standing as the jmblic 
schools. 

By the law of 1896 provision is made for 
two orders of secondary instruction, the lower 
based upon the primary school, the liigher 
leading up from the lower to the university 
In its complete form, the lower secondaiy 
school {m iddehkole) comprises four progressive 
classes, the course terminating with an exam- 
ination {yn 1(1(1 ehkoleeksanien) This school is 
coordinated with the second division of the 
(Uty primary schools, the age for entiance 
being eleven years, if the school has less than 
four classes, the age and standard are coire- 
spondingly highei 

The gymnasium (higher secondaiy school) 
comprises three progressive classes leading to 
the txarneyi artmni which is lequiied for ad- 
mission to universit}' studies To enter the 
gymnasium, th(‘ airplicant must be at least fif- 
teen years old and must have passed the tniddel- 
skolceksayyicn Tin* course of the gymnasium 
IS uniform for the first class, at the end of 
which th(‘i(‘ IS bifurcation into the modern 
sid(‘ and the linguistic-historical side The 
latter mav includ(‘ a Latin section, although by 
the law of 1896 the classical languages (Latin 


and Greek) are relegated to the university. 
In connection with the first class of the gym- 
nasium, or with the lower secondary school, 
there may be arianged a one year’s course for 
pupils who intend soon to enter business life. 
Both classes of secondary schools are, in gen- 
eral, coeducational The girls gam relief 
from excessive work, either by spending two 
years in a class or bv taking onlj^ one foreign 
language and a short course in mathematics, 
a privilege accorded to boys also The pro- 
grams of the two ordeis of instruction are 
shown by the following time-tables* — 


SPECIMEN TIME-TABLE FOR A 
MIDDELSKOLE 


Clashem 


SUBJECTB 


RoliRion 

Norwegian 

German 

p]ngI)Mh 

Hi-story 

Geography 

Natural Scienio 

Arithmetic and Malhcmatus 

Drawing 

Writing 

GymnastiCH 

Manual Work 

Singing 

Number of hour^i a week 


2 

5 

6 

I 

3 I 

2 I 
d I 
5 I 
2 
2 

1 


3b 1 3b 36 I 36 


Girls are mstrueted in domestic economy in extra hours 


SPECIMEN T1ME-T\BLE FOR A GYMNASIUM 



1 

1 



Linguist IIimt 

LiNGUIBT IIlftT 


MoDEKN (’oURHt 

Coukhe without 

Coukhe with 






I^TIN 



Latin 




(’las-ieH 



Clause'^ 


j ClaMScs 


1 

1- • -i 

V. 

* 

2 1 

3 

1 

1 * 

1 

i 3 

1 

Rf'ligion . ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 2 

1 

1 1 

2 

1 

! J 

i 2 

Norwegian 

4 

T) 

1 

4 

6 

.) 

4 

1 T) 

4 

German ... 

3 

' 3 1 

1 3 

.i 



3 

i 

1 3 

JCnghsh 

1 

2 

1 2 

4 


7 

4 

1 2 

1 2 

French 

1 

2 

2 

4 j 

1 ^ i 

3 

4 

r» 

1 

I-iatin 


1 



1 1 



7 

11 

History . . 

Geography 

Natural Science 

} 

1 f 1 


.1 

! ' 

o 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Ti 

2 

n 

1 1 
1 

1 1 ' 

: 1 ! 

«> 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Arithmetic and Mathcmaticn 

1 

(> 

b 

4 : 

! 2 ' 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Draw ing 


2 

1 

2 



2 



Gynmaatu s 1 

Singing ^ 


6 

ti 

U j 

() ! 

(> 

t* 

h 

b 

Number of houra a week 

- 

1 3() 

' 3<i 

1 

I M(> 

1 

3b ' 

' 3b 

3b 

3b 

36 

36 


The division of the time assigned to gymnas- 
tics and singing is left to the managers of the 
different schools 

The vacation amounts to twelve to thirteen 
weeks in the year, of which seven weeks are in 
the summer Every school day comprises six 
periods of foi’ty-fivc minutes each Six hours 


in the week, as a rule, one hour a day, must 
be given to jilivsical exercises, manual work, 
and singing 

Tea<'hcrs — The staff of the state secondary 
schools consists of principals (Rektors), head 
teach(‘rs, and assistant teachers, men and 
women There are also special teachers for 
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gymnastics, singing, sloyd, domestic economy, 
etc. ^ The teachers acquire their theoretical 
training at the university The course of 
training which covers about six years is ter- 
minated by an examination (laercreksnmen) . 
After passing this examination the candidates 
must take a half-yeai course at the pedagogi- 
cal seminary of the university, and are then 
examined in pedagogics, school method, and 
psychology. Simultaneously with this course 
the candidates gain practical expeiience in 
teaching at an appointed school 

The salaries are per annum — 

For principals 4(>()0-'>40() kr i ($ 1 U > to "5 I '>11) 

For ncad touchers . 3200-4400 kr f$01.5 to $ 125K) 

Foi aMHiHtant teachers 2200-3200 kr ($(>20 to $0K)) 

For women tcachcra . 1200-1700 kr ($343 to $4S(>) 

t Also free rcBidencc 

Statiatics of Secoudary Schools — Theie aie 
14 state, 5 communal, and 7 private schools 
having gymnasium classes and authorized to 
jircpare pupils foi the examen aitunn , in ad- 
dition there are 52 schools (45 communal and 
7 private) that stop with the middle school 
examination The total number of pupils in 
all classes of secondary schools in 1909 was 
17,104, distribut(‘d as follows (Tymnasium 
classes, 1725 (of these 444 were gills), middle 
schools, 11,455 (girls, 5555), one veai pre- 
paratory, 3944 (girls, 2252) The number 
of teacheis iii the secoridaiy schools was 1315, 
including 813 men and 500 womtm 

The expenditure for the public s(‘condary 
schools of both orders is met by state and 
local appropriations, endowment funds, and 
tuition fees The fees are fixed for each school 
according to circumstanct's In 1909 the ex- 
penditure amounted to 2,203,225 ki ($650,- 
122) Of this amount the State bore 35 pei 
cent and the local appropriations 16 per cent 
or a little more than half the whole amount 

In addition to the schools referred to above, 
there are several municipal and private schools 
without the examination rights, in which in- 
struction IS given beyond the scope of the pii- 
mary school These schools have a fretu 
arrangement than the middehkoler, and have 
as a special object provision for the higher 
education of giils In 1909 theie was one 
communal school of this class in Cdiristiama 
with 40 pupils (all boys) and 89 private schools 
Of the latter there were, for boys only, 9 
schools with 416 pupils, for girls only, 4 
schools with 244 pupils, and 76 coeducalional 
schools with 2890 pupils (1634 boys , 1256 

girls). 

Co5rdination of Schools and Higher Institu- 
tions — The system of public education is 
completed by the universities and by special 
technical schools. The close relation of the 
various classes of schools to each other, 
which facilitates the passage from one to 
the other, is illustrated by the accompanying 
diagram 



Norm«l 
Age 

17-18 
16-17 
15-16 
14-15 
13-14 
12-13 
11-12 
10-11 
9-10 
8-9 
7-8 
6-7 

Technical Education — Technical schools, 
which are found chiefly in the towns, are of 
two orders, the lowei technical schools which 
pupils may enter fiom the elementary school, 
and a higher order Irased upon the m{dd(dskoh’ 
The lower technical schools include (1) tech- 
nical evening schools with three-year courses, 
comprising annual sessions of 8 months with 
instruction for 10 houis a week, (2) public 
di awing schools; and (3) mdustiial schools 
for girls with one-year courses in liandinaft, 
and domestic arts To this order behmg also 
the Christiania Technical School, School of 
Mechanic Arts of Skiensfjorden; School for 
Wood and Metal Work at Bergen Of a some- 
\/hat higher or more specialized character than 
the above named schools are the following: 
middle technical schools at Trondhjem, Chris- 
tiania, and Bergen, having four-year courses and 
requiring for entrance the leaving examina- 
tion of the lower secondary schools {tniddel- 
skoleeksamen); an elementary mining school 
at Kongsberg with a course of two and one 
half years and twelve hours^ session a week 
(age of entrance, eighteen years) ; commercial 
gymnasiums at Christiania and Bergen with 
courses of two years for men and one year for 
women; 22 schools of navigation; for the pro- 
motion of rural industries the following: agri- 
cultural schools, 19; schools of gardening, 16; 
dairy schools, 6; 1 agricultural high school. 
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The technical schools of th(‘ highest class 
comprise 6 schools of engineering, and a 
technical institute of dentistry For pro- 
motion of the hue arts there aie two na- 
tional schools, the Royal industrial art school, 
and the conservatory of music, both at Chris- 
tiania 

The University — The Royal Fiedeiick 
University at ('hiistiania was founded in 
1811, aiui began its o])eiation in 1813 with II 
professors, 3 lectuiers, and IS students In 
1912 It had 70 piofessois, 14 “docents,” 19 
fellows, and 1500 students The univiusity 
(comprises live facultu's, each of whi(‘h elects 
its own piesident, or dean, for a term of two 
yeais The deans fonn th(‘ aeadeinn* council 
which constitut(‘s the univmsity’s boaid of 
management subordinate only to th(‘ Eccl(‘s- 
lastical and Education Dejiart immt The 
university professors rec(av(‘ tlnur ajipoint- 
ineiits from the King The minimum salary 
is 4500 kr (81206) witli thr(‘(‘ additions ol 
50 kr (8134) eacli aftru 5, 10, and 15 years’ 
service Tlie 20 ol(k‘st pi*of('ssois, rnoreoxin, 
have an addition of 60 kr each Tiie “ do- 
cents ” are also a])pointed ]>y t]i(‘ King The 
lellows, who ha\e otdy a limited amount ol 
lecturing to do, ai(‘ aiipointral for one year at 
a time, by th(‘ university council 

The gymnasium halving examination (m- 
iinun oittinn) is ie(piir(*d lor admission to 1h(‘ 
univi'rsitv The instruction is Ikh', but lei's 
are paid tor admission to tlu' various (‘xamina- 
tions (Iroin 85 36 to “slO 72) HeioK* students 
can go uj) to any of t lu' uiinrusitv d('gi*('(‘ 
(‘xaminatioris, th(‘\ must haM‘ passi'd a pi(‘- 
paratoiv exaniiuation, cxatinn p/nl(fs(>p/n< u/n 
In this examination, ])hil()s()ph\ is a compul- 
sory subject, till' fne remaining subjects inaA 
b(* chosrm liv tli(‘ (*andidat(‘ from sci(‘nc(‘, 
languag(‘s, hist or \, mathematics, et( Tin* 
tim(‘ ol ])ie])aration for the (uinnn p/iilif^n- 
phicum is 2 or 3 t(‘rms The a^('^age time 
recpiired to work up for the varnuis (‘xamina- 
tions is as follows 9 t(*ims for tln'ology, 8 for 
law, 14 for mediciiu', 10 for phlloIog^ ami 
10 for “ Kail stmhmts ” Clinnail facilitu's 
are atfordial medical stmhmts in two go^ em- 
inent hos])itals whos(‘ luaid physicians ari* 
univei’sity piofi'ssoi’s Th(*ological students 
get their special training at a t heolognarl col- 
lege conru'cted with tire unl\eI^sIty There* 
arc varaous collections, laboratoiu's, anel sck'u- 
tific institutions bc'longing to the* unnersitv 
Among them are* the* I > niyeu’sity Library 
(350,000 yeilunu's) which is also the* Xatieinal 
Library, with a reading roemi ojien ter any e)ne‘ 
for several hours ilaily the* Botanical (lardens, 
the Historical Museum, the* Astrameirnie-al 
and Magnet le* ()bser\ atoiy, the* Meteorologi- 
cal Institute, and the Bioiogie*al Marine* Sta- 
tion at Drobak The income* of the umxersity 
for 1910-1011 was 910,280 ki ($243,955) Of 
this amount 64 per ea'iit was supplied by the* 
state appropriation There was also an ap- 


projiriatmn of 225,000 kr. for the library and 
of 7400 kr for new laboratory buildings 
The princijial scientitic socie'ties are the 
Royal Jjiteiary and Philosophical Society at 
Trondhjem, founeled in 1760, which has a 
libiary of about 7000 volumes, and the Lit- 
er a-ry and Philosophical Society at Uhristiania, 
founded in 1857, with which is associated the 
Fridtjof Nansen Fund for the promotion of 
science, the cajutal of the fund, at present, 
amounts to about 450,000 crowns ($120,600) 
The* Bergen Muse'um, founded in 1825, is a 
e‘(*nter of scie*ntitie‘ activity in the we^ste'im part 
of Norway It jieisse'sses valuable ce)lh‘e*tions, 
(‘specially of natuial histoiy, a scientific binary, 
anel a biological station with laboiatorie's, 
a(|uaria, etc Tlu'ie are also Museums at 
Tiomso, Stavangei , and Arendal, with natural 
history and histoiical aiiticjuanaii collections 
For the preservation of “ Ancient Norwegian 
Monuments ” tlieie is an association, founded 
in 1844, su})j)orted by a government grant 
The Norwegian National Museum, founded 
Hi 1891, at C’hristiania, collects and exhibits 
(‘vciything tlirowing light upon the cultuie 
life ol tin* Noiwegian people The industrial 
aits museums at C’hiistiania, Beigen, and 
Tiondhjem ])oss(‘ss \aluable collections and 
have had gK*at inhiK'iice in promoting beauty of 
d(‘sign in the embioideiies, coppei utensils, 
sily(‘i jew(‘lry, (‘tc , for which Norway is noted 
Tin* ])ublic e\j)(*ndituie for education in 
1 909 was 29,307,886 kr equivalent to $5,442,514 
Of tills total tin* state* treasury furnished 
8,955,289 ki oi 44 per cent. A T S 
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Schroder, L Den Nordiske Folkehojskole , Bidrag til 
denit Historic (('opi'rihaj?on, 1905 ) 

Universitets og Skoleannaler (Annual ) 

NORWICH UNIVERSITY, NORTHFIELD, 

VT. — The earliest of American military col- 
leges after West Point, was opened at Noi- 
wich, Vt , CVijitain Alden Partridge in 
1S20, located at Middletown, Conn , 1825- 

1829, returned to Norwich in the latter 
year, and lemoved to Northheld, Vt , in 
1857 It was chartered under its jiresent 
name in 1834 Its founder nought to enrich 
the curricula of his day by adding thereto 
physical tiaimng, laboratoiy and field ])rac- 
ticc in science, engineering, ag?4cultiii(‘, the 
mechanic arts, and militaiy science and piac- 
tice undei military discipliru' (Sei* Lreturr 
on Education, 1819) Much of this In* ])u1 
into practice at Norwich and some came 
quickly into use elsewheie, although agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts lagged forty yeais 
before they were adopted Of Norwich stu- 
dents of 1835-1865 living in ’61, with n'cords 
now known, 69 pei cent found service in the 
armies and navies of ’61 “’65, 58 pei cent as 
officers The Norwich Hisloiy, coveiing t)H‘ 
lecords of its students, evidcmces the foundi'r’s 
wisdom and foresight in depaiding from the 
conventional college ])lan of his day The 
(‘ssentials of his jilan have been retained but 
modified as experience has dictated, save that 
the elective system, winch he was among the 
first to adoi>t, has long since passed awav 
According to the history named, the total 
enrollment to date has been 3853, graduates 
809 Students now enrolled number 183, 
professois 14 The d(‘])ait immts of instruction 
i(*ad to th(' Bachelor di'grees in Arts, in Sciencr' 
and Liferatui(‘, in Ch(‘niistiy, in C’lvil and 
JOlectiical Kngineei ing 

r H s 
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NOSE, HYGIENE OF THE -The nose 
may be called th(' hygienist or health inspector 
among the senses In normal condition it 
tests the sanitary condition of the environment , 
of the air we breathe, and the food that w<‘ eat 
Also it warms and moistens and purifies the an , 
and nasal respiration is essential to tlu' jiiojxm 
nutrition of the brain. Inits car-e cei t am obv lou.s 
rules of hygiene are impoitant (duldimi 
should be taught proper habits and imdliods 
of cleanliness, not to blow their noses violently, 
and not to put things into them Injuries to 
the nose should be attended to ; for accidents, 
blows on the nose, falls from trees or walls 
or gymnastic apparatus, may cause deviation 
of the septum. 

Anything that causes partial or total oc- 
(‘lusion of the nostrils, like injuries to the 
s(‘ptum, deformed growth, adenoid giowths, 
hvjxM'trophv of the faucal tonsils, the swelling 


of the mucous membrane in colds, or the 
like, is hygienically a serious matter, since it 
IS likely to cause defects of speech, defects of 
hearing, interference with the brain activity 
and with giowtli and development and the 
health in general The most common cause 
of defective hearing is probably some nasal 
trouble, especially an adenoid growth Nasal 
breathing is of primary impoitance not only 
foi the health of the pupil but foi efficient 
school work The improvement in the mental 
ability after the lemoval of adenoids (qv), 
causing mouth breathing, has been a commonly 
obscMcd lesult, and special tests made by 
the (lerman sjiecialist Kabunann, in whicii 
the ability of his subjects to add .simple num- 
beis was tested, in one series of expel iments 
with the nostrils open, and in another with 
the nostrils occluded artificially, showed that 
th(‘ occlusion interfered with the mental ac- 
tivity and less work could be done 

It is impoitant for the teachei to know the 
(‘ssential facts in regard to the hygiene of the 
n(>s(‘ A child sufteiing from adenoids, foi 
exam])le, is liabh' to b(‘ tieated unjustly and 
unwisely on account of iint ability oi disoi- 
deilv conduct Tire child is likely to lie inat- 
t(*ntiv(‘ and backwaid in school work. Parents 
mav lx* Ignorant of the child’s condition, and 
neglect is likely to mean a serious handicap in 
mental and jihysical develojunent, speech de- 
fects, constant danger from colds, and ulti- 
mately deafness (See Adenoids ) 

Th(‘ main points emphasized by recent in- 
vestigations mav be summed up biiefl} as 
follows (I) The hygiene of the nose is of 
])nme importance both for the health of the 
induidual pupil and foi the sanitation of the 
schooliooin , and the obvious lules in regaid 
to cleaidiness, cai(‘ foi in)uries,and tlu* like* an* 
(‘inphasized (2) Health inspection should 
always include caM'ful examination of the 
up])ei air jiassages, the nose and naso-pharynx. 
(3) Nasal iireathing is an impoitant condition 
of efficient brain activity, and occlusion of 
tin* nose fiom any cause should receive special 
att(*ntion (4) The most (‘ommon jiermanent 
cauM* of occlusion of tin* nostrils is hyper- 
tr-o])hv of the nasal pharangeal tonsil, the so- 
called adi'iioid growth This trouble is likely 
to be found in at least 5 or 6 jier cent of the 
school (hildimi in p(‘rhaps most of the schools 
of this countiy (5) While there is no con- 
si'iisus in regaid to the specific cause of ade- 
iiokB, the growth is appar(‘ntly connected 
with the greater activity of the lymphoid 
tissiu* in childhood (6) Adenoids are apt to 
occur in the early years before the age of six, 
and frequently they are found at birth (7) 
The operation for adenoids is usually success- 
ful, it should not as a rule be pei formed before 
the child is six months old, but it is very 
desirable that the adenoid should be remover] 
at least before the age of six years, in oid(T 
that h(*althful development may not be hin- 
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dered, (8) It- is desiiablc that caiefui (‘xainiii- 
ation of the nasal cavities should be made in 
the case of all children on entering; school life. 
When adenoids or the like are found, parents 
should be advised of the condition of their 
children and the need of proper tieatinent 
(9) No child should be sent to a school for the 
feeble-minded or the like without hist being, 
T(‘sted by a competent specialist to d(‘t{'nnin(‘ 
whether the mental retardation b(‘ not caused 
III part by an adenoid giiowt-li (10) The 
hvKieiK' of th(‘ nose and nasal breathing; is of 
such importance for the actual woik of tin' 
school that all t(‘achers should b(‘ taug;ht th(‘ 
main facts in legard to the subject 

W H B 

See Adenoids; Ear, Hyoiene of, Medi- 
cal Inspection 
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NOTATION -A word us(*d in aiithmetic 
to mean the writing of numbers, as distin- 
guished from numeration, which is taken to 
mean the reading of numbers This distinc- 
tion IS a modern one and is of no jiaiticular 
value, representing as it does the tendency to 
(‘xtremc classification of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries rathi'i than any ('duca- 
tional necessity Notation comes fiom ae/a, 
a word used bv medu'val wnti'is to indicate 
a numeral in tin' Hindu-Ai abic svst(*m Thus 
CUichtoveus (1503 edition) and Tzwivc'I (1507) 
speak of th(‘ nota circulan'^ for /(*io, and Novio- 
magus (1539) has a chajitei l)c noti^ nunie- 
iorum 

At pri'sent, in the t(‘aching of arithmetic, 
it IS common to speak of Arabic notation ami 
Koman notation, nu'aning theieby the writ- 
ing of the Hindu-Arabic and the Roman nu- 
merals. There are, howevi'r, many numerals 
besides these, not only those of the ])a,^l but 
also those used in many parts of the woild 
to-day In our Ameiican and Phiro])ean 
schools, how(‘ver, only thes(' two ai(‘ taught, 
and th(‘ Roman system is rapidlv losing its 
importance 

Roman Notation — The late Romans used 
the symliols I, V, X, L, C^, D, and M They 
had no generally recognized system for tin' 
writing of large nund^ers, althougli Pliny and 
occasionally other writers used a bai over a 
numeral to incn'ase its value a thousand fold. 
Thus X nn*ant ten thousand In geneial, 
however, large numbois were written out in 
words The Romans made some us(‘ of the 
subtracts e principle, IX meaning 10 — 1, while 
XI meant 10 -hi This ])iinciple sometimes 
('xtended to a double subtraction, as in the 
(*ase of IIXX foi eightei'ii (duo de viginti). 
On the othei hand, it was larely used in the 
case of foui, IIII being pref(*iied to IV, as the 
clock fac(‘ still witnesst's The subti active 
jinnciple appears in the case of XIX for 
nineteen, but laielv in the case of OD for 
400, the Romans jiiefeiring COCO Tin' form 
MOM foi 1900 is puiely modem, tin* Romans 
using MDCT'OO 

TlH'oiigin of the Roman notation has been 
a matti'i of much s])eculation In gi'iieral, 
ho\ve\ei, the symbols aie thought to come fiom 
ci'rtain (Jieek letters that weii' not used in 
making u]> thi' Latin alphabet In particulai, 
L IS tliought to comc' fiom 'P, V fiom and 
M fiom 1) (for 500) is half of the early 
form foi 1000 Possibly was suggested by 
a cancel mark acioss IIII, and X is two V’s; 
or X may be deiived from crossing out ten 
I’s, and V may be half of it This latter seems 
probable, since the five is occasionally found 
as an inverted V, thus A There are various 
other theories, but nothing in the early in- 
scriptions thus far known has developed any- 
thing definite beyond the one above given 

Tlie late Ropian numerals differed consid- 
erably from those of the classical period, as 
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18 Hoeii from the followiii^ table from tlie 
MyslictJb nuinerorutn s^gnijicaitonis liber of 
Bungus (Bongo), published at Bergamo m 
1583-1584. 

CID ^ 

•• 

III 

HIM 


undoubted inscription in which zero appears, 
however, is found in (Iwalior, India, and dates 
from 876 of our era, although there is one 
manuscript that probably antedates this in 
which a dot is used for zero. By the time the 
place value was established the numerals had 
changed to such forms as the following. 


CD ^ 

00 139 

■V 

ira „ 

ICC ^ 

VCD 

VM 

^ f 

I3D 00 I 

VIl CD ’ I 

ICO «» ® , , 

lOD H*. I 

ao CD CCD9 lio*. 1 ^ 

00 00 CCD9 / 

111 

The Hindu-Arabic Notation — What are ^ 

commonly called the Arabic numerals are of n ^ 
Hindu origin The earliest trace we have of % 

them IS in certain inscriptions of the third 
century b c , cut on stone in India in tli(‘ tune It 
of King Asoka The following taldc shows be ki 

some of the earliest forms — they 

12 3 4 5 6 78 9 10 203040 6f»fl0 70 80 90 KH) 2<KJ 1000 


^ 

■ - « ^ ^ 6 

^ a . 

fry n T ° 
\ ^i\ <y 
") a. >) 9 ' 

’■'Tlir'ih'?"'-''* 

"i '2.34^<’7 


0 ^ 

%'‘s? • 

It is uncertain when the numerals began to 
be known m Europe, but by the tenth century 
they had reach(‘d Spain and probalily wer(‘ 
_ somewhat known in Italy The forms 
at this period diffei somewhat from thos(‘ 
of India, as may be seen fiom tlie table* 
on the following yiage 

n Among the earliest writers of promi- 

i/f7 nence to recognize the value of these 
, numeials was Fibonacci, Clerbert, and 
' ^ Hacrobosco {qqv) After printing from 
' '7 movable* type was inveuited, in the 
fifteenth century, the forms of the* nu- 
• ^ merals, like t hose of the letters, became 
^ quite definitely fixed, although there is 
T still some variation in different countries, 
particularly in the* written notation 
Scales of Notation — Our common system 
of notation is based upon the scale of ten. 
For example, 2405 means 5 units 4-0 tens 4-4 
times the square of 10 4-2 times Ihe cube of 
10 This comes from the fact that we have 
ten fingers, and the fingers formed the primi- 
tive abacus (See Abacus, Finger Reck- 
oning ) It IS apparent, however, that sys- 
tems of notation might be devised on various 


<• IOObc. I II IIIXIXIIX XX -7 ? 

o250bc. Ill + G z 

rl50B.C. -= ^ PofO ■< 

,. 100 bc. _ = = Yt’|? 7 < 7 ?OC 0 X 

e.200AB _==?:/' 

„ 150 AB x«p© 

O 600AD. S = i r 

It will be observed that the zero does not 
appear, but that separate symbols for 10, 20, of 
and so on are necessary. This was the case Fc 
in many ancient systems of notation tir 

Without the zero it is impossible to have a 10 
place value, and since the oldest inscription in tei 
which the place value is evident dates from ti\ 
595 of our era, we may say that the zero was ojn 
a product of the sixth centur^)'. The earliest tei 
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arak's For example, if the scale of twelve 
were selected, we should need two inoie nu- 
merals, say t for ten and e for eleven Then t he 
numbei 9t8e would mean 11 -f 3 12 H- 10 12’^ 
-fOrj’’’, and tins would be 17,039 on our 
ordinary scale of ten In some lespects the 
scale of twelve would be more convenient than 
the scale of ten For example, when we leduce 
the most commonly used fractions to decimal 
forms we have J = 0 5, \ = 0 3333 + , 1 * 0 25, 
I = 0 0666 -b , J 0 75, i = 0 125, and so on 
But these fractions aie expressed more easily 
on the scale of twelve, thus 5=^0 6, ^=04, 
5=03,1-^08, J = 0 9, i = 0 16, and so on 

Educationallv, the study of dififerent scales 
of notation has no place in the element aiy 
school It IS an interesting geneialization 
in algebra, but its value to the average pupil 
is easily exhausted D. E S 
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NOTEBOOK METHOD — Many secondary 
schools and some elementary schools are plac- 
ing an inci eased emphasis upon the notebook 
as a means of recording observations and 
readings in history, geography, nature study, 
elementary science, and other subjects It 
is a successful device foi holding the student 
responsible for results and for Erecting him 
toward definite and accurate impressions and 
ideas As a method, givmi undue importance, 
its U8(‘ possesses several distinct dangers 
The pupil may become mechanical in the 


recording of not(‘s, without bringing reflection 
to the organization of his experiences, his note- 
taking may become a mere copying of the 
statements of teacluM oi text, and lead to waste 
in recording facts which are unimportant save 
as preliminaries in obtaining fundamental con- 
clusions H S 

NOTION — The tenn is closely related 
to the term idiai, but usually riders to an idea 
which IS not clear, or to that aspect of an idea 
which is not explicit One says that he has 
a notion of what the author means, but no 
clear idea The teim is very little used in 
technical writings C H J 

NOTKER — The family name of a number 
of famous scholars of th(‘ Middk' Ages, all of 
whom are probably relatial to one another The 
(‘ailiest of these was N other Bidbulus, or the 
Stammerer (c 840-912), who was educated 
at St (lall and theie studi(‘d (Ireek, Latin, 
music, poetry, and the Scriptuies He iiecame 
master of the school and for a time was li- 
liraiian 11(‘ was the composei of poems ami 
songs, including, it was thought, the anthem 
Media Vita in Morte Sunnis, and intioduced 
the sequences into Germany lie was the 
teachei of N other Phi/Hieus, who showed great 
ability in music, painting, wilting, and medi- 
cine, and won favor at tlu‘ couit of Otto I 

The most famous member of the family 
was N other Labeo, oi the Thick-liiipcd (c 
950-1022), a n('])ht‘w of Ekkehard I He was 
a good student of music, poetiv, mathematics, 
astronomy, the Scriptures, the Gliurch Fathers, 
the classics, and tli(' vernal ulai He was re- 
garded as the greatest scholai of his day, but 
his child title to fame was his encouragement 
of the use of the veinacular He himself 
translated a number of woiks into Old Fligh 
German, eg Boethius, De consolationi phi- 
losophic, Capella, De Jiuptns Phdologic et 
Mercurii , Aristotle, De eategonis , Psalms , 
Terence, Andria, Vergil, Eclogues He was 
also the author of an essay in (German on musi- 
cal instruimmts The surname Teutomeus was 
given to him in recognition of this woik In a 
letter found at Brussels Notkiu lecoinmcnds 
the study of the classical works as a prepara- 
tion for the study of ecclesiastical writings, 
and urges the translation into the vernacular 
for greater ease of conqiiehension 

Of greater influence than his predecessors 
was Notker (c 940-1508), Bishop of Li^ge, 
formerly Provost of St Gall, with which he 
seems always to have been in touch. He was 
an enthusiastic teacher and was always sur- 
rounded by a group of scholai s over whom he 
exercised an excellent influence and to whom 
he willingly gave his books Pupils flocked 
to the Gathedral School at Lk‘ge, where pro- 
vision was made for externs or lay students, 
and interns, or students who looked to the 
priesthood, whither they were sent by the 
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parents and clergy Li^gc thus became a 
center from which teachers were sent to most 
parts of northern Europe Of the pupils 
who had studied under Notker seven attained 
to bishoprics 
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Cramer, F Gcschichtc der Erziehung und des UnUr- 
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NOTRE DAME, SCHOOL SISTERS OF 

— See Religious Teaching Orders of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

NOTRE DAME, UNIVERSITY OF, 
NOTRE DAME, IND — One of the most 
famous Catholic institutions of higher l(*arn- 
iiig It was founded in 1842 by the Very Rev 
Edward Sorin and was chartered in 1(S44 by 
the Legislature of Indiana The University 
is conducted by the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross. Until 1865 only a colh'ge of aits and 
letters was maintained In that year the col- 
lege of science was added In addition there 
are colleges of engineering (1872), aichitecture, 
and law (1869), and a preparatory school 
Students are admitted to the colh'ge after 
graduation from a four-year high school Th(‘ 
usual degrees are conferred on undergraduate 
and graduate students on comiileting the a])- 
propriatc courses (three years in the colh'ge 
of law, four years in the other colleges) 
Twenty buildings, valued with their equi})- 
ment and apparatus at $2,800,000, are de- 
voted to university purposes From the 
University Press is issued The Ave Marta, a lit- 
erary and religious magazine with contribu- 
tions from the best writers in Europe and 
America Notre Dame also awards each ycair 
the Laetare Medal to some Catholic layman 
for distinction in some branch of learning The 
faculty consists of 85 members. In 1911- 
1912 the enrollment of students was 987 

NOTT, ELIPHALET (1773-1866) — Col- 
lege president, was born at Ashford, Conn , 
June 25, 1773. He was privately educated 
and was graduated from Brown University 
in 1795 For two years he was principal of 
the academy at Plainfield, C'onn Later h(‘ 
went as a missionary to Cheriv Valley, N Y , 
where he established an academy and served 
as both pastor and teacher After a brief 
pastorate at Albany he accepted in 1804 the 
presidency of Union College, which he held 
until his death. Although the institution was 
established nine years before he became its 
president. Dr. Nott was the virtual founder 
of the college He was a member of its board 
of trustees from the first; and it was during 
his administration that it rose to collegiate 


rank The engineering school, the medical 
school, and the Dudley observatory were 
organized during his administration. The 
discipline of the college under his presidency 
was parental He made military drills a fea- 
ture of the collegiate work for purposes of 
physical training; and he introduced courses 
in gardening and agriculture He was active 
in the organization of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Education {q v ), 
and was its second president In addition 
to his participation in various national and 
state educational movements, he was an ar- 
dent advocate of temperance, antislavery, 
and religious and civil liberty. He was a 
student of applied physics all his life, and 
secured patents on thirty different scientific 
devices One of these was the first stove used 
foi burning anthracite coal His publications 
include Counsels to Young Men (1845), Lec- 
tures on Temperance (1847), and numerous 
])amphlets and addresses He died at Sche- 
nectady, N Y , Jan 29, 1866 W. S. M. 

See Union College. 
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NOTTINGHAM, UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE, ENGLAND — An institution founded 
in 1881 by the “ Mayor, Aldermen, and Citi- 
zens of Nottingham for the advancement of 
university learning ” A higher literary and 
scKuitihc education is provided for students 
over sixteen years of age A Royal Charter 
of Incorporation was obtained by the college 
in 1903 The following departments are 
maintained language and literature, includ- 
ing most of the arts subjects, chemistry 
and metallurgy, physics and mathematics, 
natural sciences, engineering A Day Train- 
ing Depaitinent is maintained in connection 
with the Board of Education In the techni- 
cal branches, courses with a special bearing 
on the local lace and hosiery industry are pro- 
vided There are no conditions of admission 
beyond general fitness to profit by the courses 

Th(‘ College doi'S not grant degrees, but pre- 
])ares students for the examinations of the 
University of London The title of Associ- 
ate of University College, Nottingham may, 
however, be coni erred The College also has 
l)owei to grant a diploma in mining engineer- 
ing The majority of the students arc en- 
1 oiled in the evening classes The enrollment 
111 1910 was 607 day and 1718 evening stu- 
dents The College receives grants from the 
Treasury, the Board of Education, the Not- 
tingham City and County Councils, and 
subscriptions for special purposes from many 
private sources, e g the Drapers' Company. 
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NOWELL, ALEXANDER (n507-1602) — 
Dean of St PauFs and educationist of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, born at Read Hall, Whalley, 
Lancashire Alexander was educated at Mid- 
dleton, near Manchester, and ‘‘ entered Brase- 
nose College at the age of thirteen (/ e 1520) , he 
I’esided there thirteen years, and he afterwards 
bestowed on the society thirteen scholarships ” 
He IS said to have taught the textbook of 
Rudolphus Agricola at twenty years of age 
In 1543 he became Master of Westminster 
School, described as being then “ the chief 
seminary in the kingdom,” which post he held 
till 1555, when he was succeeded by Nicholas 
Udall {q V ) Nowell was diligent in teaching 
Terence for “ pure language ” and the original 
(Ireek of St Luke’s Gospel and tlie Acts of the 
Apostles for true religion ” Nowell was 
made a Prebendary in Westminster Abbey, 
and in 1553 was elected M P for Leo in (Corn- 
wall, from which position he was requir(‘d to 
retire on the ground of having a voice in the 
Convocation-house ” After a few years in 
exile during Mary’s reign, he returned and was 
made Dean of St Paul’s Nowell was a con- 
sulting educationist in the establishment of 
schools The Skinners’ (’ompany School at 
Tonbridge (established by Sir Andiew Judd) 
brought their statutes for revision to Nowell 
He himself founded a grammar school at 
Middleton in Lancashire and provided scholar- 
ships at Brasenose (’ollege, Oxford He drew 
up the statutes for the organized Friars school 
at Bangor, and nominated the schoolmaster 
at Colchestei He hiinvself was actually prin- 
cipal of Brasenose College, Oxford, foi a short 
time But, as an educationist, Nowell’s name 
IS most closely associated with the catechisms 
which he drew up and presented to Convoca- 
tion in 1502 These seem to hav(* been three 
in numbei , a larger one suitable for Universi- 
ties drawn up at the suggestion of Lord Bur- 
leigh, which summarized the doctniies of the 
Church of Elngland, was written in Latin, and 
fir.->t printed in 1570 This was translated into 
p]nglish by Thomas Norton in the same year, 
1570 The middle (size) catechism was also 
published in Latin in 1570 and translated into 
English by Thomas Norton in 1572 The 
CatechismuH parvus was fiublished in 1572 
All the sizes were translated into Greek by 
William Whitaker The small catechism of 
Nowell took its position in the school manual of 
religion as the chief and was used m the English 
schools of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies F. W 

See Catechisms. 
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CoRRiE, G E A large Catechism writUn in Latin 
by Alexandn Nowell, Dean of St Paul’s, together 
with the same catechism translaUd into English by 
Thomas Norton Edited for the Parkei Society 
(Cambridge, 1853 ) 


Jacobhon, W Catechisms Latin text with Preface. 

Thib is the larger Catechism (Oxford, 1844 ) 
Watson, P'oster English Grammar Schools to 1660. 

(Cambridge, 1908 ) 

NOVA SCOTIA, EDUCATION IN — See 

Canada, Education In. 

NOVA SYLVARUM. — See Bacon, Francis. 

NOVUM ORGANUM —See Bacon, Fran- 
cis 

NUMERALS — See Notation. 

NUMBER — The primitive idea of number 
was that of a collection of units, unity itself 
being excluded (See Unity ) It was not 
until about the ojiening of the seventeenth 
centuiy that the view of unity as the source 
of number, but not itself a number, was modi- 
fied This is only one of many extensions of 
the primitive idea, others being seen in the 
gradual inclusion of fractions, irrational num- 
bers, complex numbers, transcendental numbers 
iqqv), and so on There is no satisfactory 
elementary definition of number that covers 
all of the fiossible types, but Newton’s defim- 
tion of number as the ratio of one quantity to 
another quantity of the same kind answers 
the purposes fairly well Thus the ratio of 
4 ft to 1 ft gives the positive integer 4, and 
its reciprocal gives the positive fraction J 
The ratio of tlie diagonal to the side of a 
square gives the irrational number V2, and 
the ratio of a ciicle to its diameter gives the 
transcendental numbei tt 

The distinction between abstract and con- 
crete numbei is modern, number being es- 
sentially abstiact in any case In the six- 
teenth centuiy the distinction appears in 
several works Ti enchant (15(i6), for exam- 
ple, speaks of the absolute or abstract and the 
denominate number {Uahsolu ahstrit and 

Ic drnomme) In his category of denominate 
numbei s he included not only 3 ft , but 3 
fourths (J) (See Denominate Numbers) 

One of the oldest classifications of numbers 
is that based upon finger symbolism (See 
Finger Reckoning ) Numbers were divided 
into digits (fingers), aiticles (joints), and com- 
posites In the geometry attributed to 
Boethius {q v ) these three classes are said to 
be due to “ the ancients ” (veteres appellare 
consui'verunt) They do not seem to have 
been known to Phny {q v ) and Apuleius, 
however, because they both speak of finger 
symbolism, but make no mention of these 
names The digits were the integers from one 
to nine, that is, below the “ first limit ” 
(infra primum limitum), which was ten. 
Since, however, one was not considered a num- 
ber, the digits were often considered to be 
only eight in number, as by Peletier (1549), 
who says “ ce sont les huict figures, 2, 3, 4, 
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5, 6, 7, 8, 9 It IS only in relatively modern 
times that the word has come thus to be used 
to represent the characters instead of the 
numbers themselves Gemma Frisius (1540), 
for example, uses digit to mean a number, 
the figures being called characters or elements 
{characterefi siue elcrnenta). 

The articles were the multiples of ten, 
sometimes limited to nine in number (10, 20, 


NUMBER FORM — A mode of imaging 
numbers, peculiar to some individuals. Most 
individuals, in thinking of numbers, make use 
of various forms of mental imagery, differing 
according to their individual types, as, for ex- 
ample, visual, auditory, or mixed Those 
who use number forms are visuahsts, who 
arrange the numbers in a definite spatial order 
with reference to each other, and with each 
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. . . 90), but usually unlimited (et in 
infinitum progresfu^ as a work often asciibed 
to Boethius gives it) Articles were later 
called “ decimal numbers ” {nnnihre defierialj 
Pellos, 1492; lo numero decenalfj Oitega, 
1515), and as such they finally disappeared 
The composites were numbers composed 
of articles and digits, as 17, 48, 250, etc The 
word, however, had another meaning; namely, 
that of a imrnbei that is not piime This 
latter meaning hnally dominated the other, 
and IS the one now recognized On account 
of this double meaning some writers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries spoke of a 
digit plus an article as a mixed number {q v ) 
or a compound number (q v ), teiins that liave 
since been applied to other fonns of number 
The oldest known manuscript on arithmetic in 
the English language, perhaps of ( 1300, has 
this (dassification ‘‘ Some nunibur is called 
digitus latine, a digit in englys Somme numbur 
IS calk'd articulus latiiK' An Articul in englys 
Some nombur is called a composyt in englys ’’ 
This classification was found in most of the 
medieval books on theoretical aiithmetic, 
but was usually wanting in the commeicial 
works It was unwieldy, because it allowed 
for only eight or nine digits, but an unlimited 
number of articles and composites Many 
attempts were made to avoid the difficulty, 
with two resulting plans (1 ) to drop the whole 
thing, as Leonardo of Pisa (q v ) did at the 
opening of the thiiteenth century, recognizing, 
as Ramus {q v ) did much later, that it was 
puerile and fruitless (piicnlis et i^^ine ullo fructu)y 
or (2) to attempt to classify the infinite num- 
ber of composites The latter plan was fol- 
lowed by Sacrobosco (q v ) in the thirteenth 
century, who elaborated the classification of 
limits, but did not produce a system that any one 
seems to have understood 

For other forms of number see the following 
special topics Figurate Numbers; Frac- 
tions; Irrational Numbers; Mixed Num- 
bers; Negative Numbers. 


number occupying a definite spatial posi- 
tion The spatial relationships which the 
numbeis thus assume are various, but th(‘ 
form always remains the same in the same 
individual. The figure shows two such num- 
ber forms, the first of which was used by 
a student and the second of which was substi- 
tuted for the first at a later period It has 
been held that thinking of numbers in such 
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concrete terms is an awkward mode of con- 
ceiving the number relationships, but those 
who use number forms assert that they are 
very useful, particularly in connection with the 
keeping of engagements and the remembering 
of dates in history, etc Similar forms are 
often used in connection with the thinking of 
the days of the week, months of the year, and 
the seasons There is some evidence to show 
that the tendency to think in terms of such 
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forms IS inherited, as the tendency seems to be 
common to members of the same family In 
general, these phenomena may be groujied 
under the class of phenomena called synaBsthe- 
sia. Synapsthesias are held by some authorities 
to be moH‘ frequently found in adolescents 
than persons of other ages E. H (\ 
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NUMBER, PSYCHOLOGY OF — Psy- 
ehologically there is a stage of evolution of 
consciousness of quantity which ])ieccd(‘s th(‘ 
development of the numbei idea One lec- 
ognizes the j) resen ee ol all the ai tides of tur- 
nituie in his room, or the withdiawal of 
familiar articles, without going thiough th(‘ 
elaborate piocess of counting Animals ai(‘ 
able to recogniz(‘ that on(‘ of their voung has 
been taken away without IxHiig abh‘ to count 
This direct recognition of (juantitv l^, liowcwei, 
\ery limited As soon as th(‘ objects glow at 
all numeious a spi'cial svstem of one to on(‘ 
designation must be de\ cIoihhI oi th(‘ individ- 
ual object will be lost in tin' mass This 
necessity of maiking tin* olqi'cts in laig(‘ gioups 
undoubtedly iiirnished th(‘ jnactical motiv(‘ 
which drove piimitive man to tlie use of his 
fingers and to the use of ])eb])les, sh(‘Ils,oi othei 
devici's foi counting 

After a numbei system was de\ eloped, th(‘ 
next stage of development consisted in th(‘ 
disco\(‘iy of number ndatioiis (Ji\en thi(‘e 
objects and two obji'cts, theie is alwavs a like 
lesult liom the liringing togethiM of the tw'o 
groups Th(‘ diseovei V ol the i (dations of num- 
bers was a slow jirocess The an<*i(‘nt CliiM'ks 
were greatly interested in emtain charaeteiistics 
of numlxM’ groups and built u]) a bo(h of 
speculativi' philosojihv aiound sindi simjile 
matteis as the indi\ isibilit v of prime num- 
])crs In sharp contrast, howevei, to then 
large contributions t-o gi'oiiK'try, thev did not 
contribute to the techiiKpie of numbei ma- 
nipulation to any gieat extent 

The slow eAolution of numbei ideas in th(‘ 
western world is due in laig(' iiK'asuie to the 
clumsy and unsuggest iv(* teiminologv which 
gn'w U]) (‘sp(‘ciallv in the written syinliols 

From a puiely psychological jioint of vi(*vv, 
one further geneial consnh'ration nun be 
pointed out It is oftim urged that number 
problems be made conciete, that the iiiteiests 
of children in the schools may be aroused by 
combining number work and shop work In- 
deed, some have gone so far as to suggest that 
number operations be allowed to arise inci- 
dentally out of school work, the number work 
being motivated by the necessities of measure- 
ment which confront the pupil In reply to 


these projiosed reforms, it is to be pointed out 
that the number idea is an abstract idea, 
different in charactei fiom the idea which is de- 
rived directly from the inspection or manipula- 
tion of any object The number idea develops 
by the cultivation of a technique of num- 
ber operations wholly different in character 
from the technique of direct constructive 
manipulation That this abstract, highly 
developed system of ideas will ever grow up in- 
cidentally IS an idle hope Number con- 
sciousness must })e carefully cultivated, and 
number opciations must be mastered by a 
concentration of attention on these opera- 
tions No amount of illustrative material will 
give rise to numbei ideas C. H J 
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NUMBER WORK — See Mental Arith- 
metic' 

NUMERALS — See Notation 

NUNS — S(H' ('on VENT School; Reli- 
oiors Te\(’hin(, Orders of the Roman 
Catholic Church 

NURSERY — S(‘e Infant Education , 
Kindergarten, Nurseki Rhtmek, also 

C'lllLD l^SYCllOLOGY 

NURSERY RHYMES — Those rhymes, 
ditties and jingles, iliythmic stories and non- 
scMisc* \(‘rsc‘s that have lieen recited or sung 
to children time out of mind The most uni- 
veisal of thc'in aie sporadic and have grown 
cjut of the universal personal lelation of mothei 
and child -- otheus ar(‘ the (K’diris of ancient 
folkloie })its of old ballads, rhyming, and 
theiefoi(‘ (‘asily lememlieied, riddles, proverbs, 
etc, that have caught the eai of infancy 
T1 h‘ unernng instinct of mother, nurse, arid 
ebild has seized upon those scraps and snatches 
which wei(‘ best suited to the awakening 
s(9ises of fh(‘ infant and without knowing that 
thev w(*i(‘ obeying a great psycho-pedagogical 
law mothers and nuiscs have for centuries 
been stimulating the sense of rhyme and 
rhythm, and exciting the wonder, fancy, and 
imagination of the children, with the material 
that awakens the best response and has the 
greatest educative value at the infant stage. 

The elements in them which are so attrac- 
tive to the infant car and mind, are doubtless, 
first of all, the rhyming jingle, as in Higgledn 
jugglidy my fat hvtt , then, perhaps, the nonsense 
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surprises, as in Iley diddle diddle the cat and 
the fiddle; Three wise men of Gotham y Til tell 
you a story about Jack a Nory; and then the 
dramatic action as in Little Miss Muffet and 
Little Jack Horner The most popular with 
children are generally those in which all these 
elements are most markedly present 

While no one knows when or where the 
majority of tliese nursery rhymes originated, 
many of them can be traced back to then 
souiees; but it would overstep our space to 
attempt to point them out Halliwell indi- 
cated the origin of several, but many inoie hav(‘ 
been traced since he wrote As most of them 
have been handed down by word of mouth 
for centuries, there are many variants of them 
to be found among J^higlish-speaking pimple 
everywhere, and the part of England from which 
the early settlers of certain sections of the 
United States came may oftim be suggested 
by the variant of a nuisery ihynu* which pre- 
vails among them to-day 

Early Collections of Nursery Rhymes — 
Orally current for centuries, tins ‘‘ light litera- 
ture of the infant scholar,” snatches of which 
are caught in the literature of all the ages, was 
not collected in English until about the yeai 
1756, when John Newbery, Oliver (toldsmith’s 
friend and publisher, brought out in London 
Mother Goose Melody, Sonnets for tlu Ctadle, in 
Two Parts Part I,” i an the title, ” contains 
the celebrated songs and lullabies of the good 
old nurses calculated to amuse the children and 
to excite them to sleep, Part IT, those of that 
sweet songster and nurse of wit and humor, 
Master William Shakespeare', embellished with 
cuts and illustrated with notes and maxims, 
historical, philosophical, and critical ” It was 
almost immediately afterwards reprinted by 
Isaiah Thomas, the famous punter of Woices- 
ter. Mass 

The immediate source of the name Mother 
Goose is to be found in Les Conies de ma Mere 
VOye — the title which Charles Perrault chose 
for his collection of fairy tales published in 
French m 1697 These were not published 
in English until 1729, but Moedei de Ganz and 
Mother Goose were already familiar in nursery 
rhymes which had been orally current for 
many years, and John Newbery appropriated 
the name Mother Goose for more than one 
of his little books 

At the time this book was compiled Oliver 
Goldsmith was in the constant employ of the 
publisher Newbery, editing his little books, 
concocting his advertisements, writing his pref- 
aces, devising his title pages, etc , and there is 
little doubt that he and Newbery made this 
collection together The nursery rhymes arc 
annotated in a jocose and sometimes rather 
coarse style that would hardly suit modem 
1 astes 

This collection went through a few editions 
in PJngland and in America and then, under 
the influen(;e of the dreary tendencies of the 


time, the nursery rhymes were neglected for 
a long period in books, though they continued 
to live in the hearts of the cliildren and in the 
hearts and minds of their mothers and nurses. 

Home of them, however, were from time to 
time appended as “ fillers ” to other little books 
by Newbery and othei publishers of books 
for children who immediately succeeded him, 
and Joseph Ritson published in 1810 a collec- 
tion of them under the title of Gammer Gur- 
ton's Gin land, or the Nursery Parnassus, a 
(Vunce Collection of Pretty Songs and Verses 
fot the Amusement of all Little Good Children 
who can neither read nor i un 

With the Ix'ginning of the interest in folk- 
lore th(‘ nursery rhvmes natuially attracted 
the attention of studi'iits and collectors, and 
in 1841 Halliwell jirinted his first collection 
for the Percy Society Halliwell has enriched 
his collection of these rhymes and jingles with 
many valuable notes, and his book has been 
the storehousejmm which all the later collec- 
tions of nurserv rhymes have been taken 
Although he utilizi'd the collections already 
made, there is no doubt that many of the 
ihvnies in his book w('ie collected for the first 
time from oral tiadition, as his collection 
IS much larger than any other But the New- 
bery book was evidently unknown to him or 
to Ritson, as neithei of them makes any 
reference to it in liis jiieface It was really 
not until 1844, or thereabouts, that the collec- 
tion took strong hold of the American people, 
although, of coiirsi', the ihymes had been im- 
])oited into the country and weie orally cui- 
rent here, as in the mothei country, from the 
earliest colonial days The Boston editions 
of Monroe and Francis, issued between 1824 
and 1860, have probably tended more than 
anything else to keep Mother Goose alive in 
this country The most complete edition, 
which included Halliwelhs notes and nearly 
all the illustrations that had been made up to 
that time for The Nursery Rhymes, called 
the C’amden Pldition, and compiled by Mrs 
Valentine, was published sometime after the 
latter date It is now out of print and scarce 

An absui d story was set on foot in the preface 
to an edition of the nursery rhymes published 
in 1877 to the effect that Mother Goose was 
a Boston woman and that she wrote and her 
husband, a printer, published the first col- 
lection of the nursery rhymes in 1719 The 
story IS based on the statement of some one 
wdio thought he had once seen a fragment of 
such a book, but no one else ever saw or heard 
of it Mr W H. Whitmore’s The original 
Mother Goose Melody, 1892, tells all that can 
be told of the story and utterly explodes the 
myth of a Boston Mother Goose. 

Analysis. — The best way, perhaps, to study 
the range of the English nursery rhymes in 
order to get a view of their educational value 
and interest, is in certain divisions and groups 
which to some extent follow tlu' jirogK'ss of the 
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development, of t,li(‘ }>erceptioris and interests 
of the children (I) The Mother-play division 
c-ontains those nursery rhymes which grow out 
of the intinuite personal relationship of mother 
and child the groups in which are the lullabies, 
cradle songs, slumber songs, etc , the finger 
plays and othei games of mother and child 
(II) The Mother-stones division comprises 
stories about animals, stories about other peo- 
ple; the times, seasons, etc , rhvming AB('’s, 
proverbs and riddles, paradox(‘s, etc ; cumu- 
lative stories (III) The Uhild-play division 
includes countmg-out rhvmes and children’s 
games 

The M othei -play Division — The first thing 
the baby hears is the lullaby or the cradle song^ 
such as Hush a bye, baby, etc — The earliest 
nursery rhvmes said or sung to the infant are 
accompanied by movements and gestures, 
the sense of touch is used to aid the memorv 
Som(‘ of these are called fingei plays, such as 
Pat a Cake, Pat a Cake , Tickle ye, tickle ye in 
your hand, Brow Bendei , Dance Thinnbkin, 
dance, etc , and with their appiopriate mov(‘- 
ments they are among the first games that 
awaken childish glee The feet as well as th(‘ 
fingers figure in some of these, such as This 
little pig went to niaiket. 

Froebel, the foundci of th(‘ kindeigaiten, fiist 
made definite (‘ducational application of thes(‘ 
plays and tales The first collection of these, 
the Mutter- wid Koselieder, was published m 1844 
(See further, Froebel and Kindergarten ) 

Other rhyming games with movements in th(‘ 
division of mother plays are the Dancing and See- 
saw rhymes, such as Dance, little baby, See-saw 
secradown, Ride a Cock -hoi se, etc 

The Mother -stories Division — In this diii- 
sion children early make aciiuaintances with 
animals and their doings as m Ding Dong Bell , 
Three Little Kittens , 1 love Little Pussy, etc 
Stories about other children and the doings 
of older folk such as Little Boy Blue, Robin 
and Richard , Jack and Gill , Little Tom Tucker , 
Tom, Tom, the Pi per' ^ Son form another con- 
siderable group The flight of time, days and 
nights, weeks, months, and years, the sun, 
moon, and stars, the seasons and the weather, 
etc , furnish subjects for another, which may 
be illustrated by Cock Ciows in the Mom, 
March Winds and May Flowers, Thirty Days 
hath September , Rannbow at Night, etc The 
most typical of the rhvming AB(”s, of which 
there are several, is A was an apple pie, of the 
riddles, Two legs sat upon three legs , Old M othei 
Twitchett; of the jiroverbs. See a pin and pick it 
up; of the paradoxes, Thiee childien sliding 
on the ice; There was a man of our town , If all 
the world was apple pie , There was an old woman 
and what do you think / The man in the wilder- 
ness asked me The cumulative stories, of 
which This is the house that Jack built or The 
Old Woman and her pig may be taken as the 
type, are among the oldest known in this 
group. No form of narrative is so easy to re- 
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member as this, — and it is small wonder that 
it IS one which particularly appeals to the child 
The Child-play Dvision — The third diyi- 
sion into which the nursery rhymes fall, that 
of child play, embraces th(‘ important group 
of “ countmg-out rhymes ” in which the fingers 
are employ (‘d, of these* theie an* literally 
hundreds, each with countless variations m 
different districts Familiar examples are 
Eeny, meeny, niiny, mo, Jntery, mintery, eutery, 
corn; Eena, decna, dina, duss , Handy, pandy, 
Jacky, dandy , Oneiy, two-ry, ickery Ann The 
subject of tli(‘ rhvmes of this class has 
been verv fully treated by Mr H Car- 
rington Bolton in his Countmg-out Rhymes of 
Children (London, 1888) This group also 
includes dramatic games and games of skill 
and chance Miss Alice B Comme in hei 
Study of Children's Games has classified all 
the dramatic gam(‘s und(‘r the incidents which 
show the customs and iites from which 
th(‘ games ha\ e descended The customs 
shown 111 the games are, among others, those 
connected with marriage, love, and courtship, 
funerals, harvest, v\ell worshij), tree worship, 
foundation sacrifice, witches, child-stealing, 
and divination There are contests between 
two rival parties foi the taking of prisoners and 
the possession of giound t(*rntoiv, and contests 
between animals of jney and their victims, 
those games d(*aling witli mariiage, love and 
courtship, fum‘ials, and harvest, an* the most 
po])ular and tin* most widivspread Among 
these games mav be mentioned, Nuts in May , 
Here we go lourid the Mulbeiry Bush, London 
Bridge, Orange and Lemons The guessing 
gaiTK* of Buck, buck, how many fingers do 1 
hold upf through the modern Italian mora 
has been traced to ancK'iit (rieece 

Distribution of the Nursery Rhymes — The 
nursery rhAnnes furnish a rich field of study 
fioni the historical and sociological point of 
view, the point, of view of the folklorist, and 
manv others, but their chief interest to the 
educator lies in tin* foregoing presentation 
It may, howi*\ er, be instinctive to glance at 
the remarkabh* distriliution of the nursery 
rhymes all over the woild Every nation has 
its nursery iliymes and jingles and there is a 
very closi* familv resemblance in all of them 
Counterparts of manv of our English nursery 
rhvmes are found among tlu* ancient Hebrews, 
the Zulus of South Africa, and the Indians of 
North Ameiica The closest resemblances are 
to be found among those nurserv rhvmes which 
are concerned with things personal to the 
mother and child, the lullabies, the finger 
plav and dancing games, and the stories of 
the cumulative ordei Thosi* in the other 
divisions differ somewhat in s(‘hemc and 
general idea, and still more in detail, espe- 
cially as we approach the didactic rhymes, 
alphabets, proverbs, riddles, and paradoxes 
National characteristics, religion, climatic and 
other conditions, of course, are responsible 
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for many diverj 2 ;encies of detail L' Amour 
and Rondes dii Manage, the dancing rhymes 
and games play a far more important part in 
children's rhymes and games of the continent 
of Europe than in our more Puritanical collec- 
tion. The devil and the evil eye figure very 
frequently in the nursery rhymes of Soul hern 
France and of Italy, and these bristh' with 
allusions to the method of warding off th(‘ 
effect of the jettatura, such as, for exainpk* 

Si tu rencontras Ic diahlef Je hit farm ///cx 
comes. The game of honeypols as ])laved in 
France has a religious and a sup(‘rs1 itious sid(‘ as 
well It IS the good God who comes to buy a 
pot of flowers, when the selection is made, th(‘ 
one who is selected is treated as in the English 
game, the devil is supposed to get tlu* oiu' God 
does not buy, and all the otluns make the sign 
against the evil eye as they chase linn away 
But perhaps these national characteristics 
are more markedly shown in all languages 
in the children’s riddles and counting-out 
rhymes The riddles, many of tliem, iilay 
on the same words and subj(‘cts as do ouis, 
others deal with matters of which we do not 
openly speak, especially among oui little ones, 
most of the countmg-out rhymes aie con- 
structed upon pretty much the sam(‘ jilan as 
our own familiar groups already cit(*d, and ar(‘ 
as numerous and yarn'd, some of them also 
contain things which wo could not tolerate', and 
God and the devil, priests and nuns con- 
stantly figure in them 

The German Kinder-reime, Liedchcn, Spidc, 
and Marchen are, as might lie exjiected, more' 
fantastic and fanciful, and thus approach more' 
nearly to the character of the Swedish and Dan- 
ish, which have a peculiar sw^ectin'ss, grace', 
and charm The children of Holla net and the* 
Flemish folk have a very wide range of traeli- 
tional nursery literature, and in sounel anel in 
sense they approach very closely to theise eif 
England Tlie characteristics of the people* 
of the olden times come out here very strongly 
Eating and drinking and wife-beating figure* 
prominently in them, and ships and cows and 
sheep take the place of other objects which 
figure in the rhymes of other countries 

There are probably more nursery rhymes 
in China than can be found in England and 
America Mr Isaac Taylor Headland has 
in his possession over six hundred, collected, 
for the most part, in two out of eighteen 
provinces In many of these rhymes there 
are features common to our own Mother Goose 

C. W. 
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NURSES, CHILDREN'S — Infant Edxi- 

C\T1()N 

NURSES IN SCHOOLS —Sec Medic \lIn- 
SPECTION OF Schools, C'ontaoious I)ise^s?:s 

NURSING, EDUCATION FOR — His- 
torical — Among th(‘ oci'ujialions of women, 
nursing ranks among tlu* oldest It is indeed 
liardly possibh* to conccne of a time in human 
history when mothers did not care for their 
children and for tin* sick and helpless of then 
families The slowly accumulated skill and 
knowledge thus gathered through the experi- 
ence of iirimitivc women, and passed down 
by tradition to successive generations, built 
up the rudiments of primitive nursing, which, 
mingled wuth those superstitions which have 
ever clustered about the sick bod, became a 
substantial part of the basis of primitive* medi- 
cine The records of ancient civilizations, 
Egypt, India, Greece, Romo, show the growth 
of medical and sanitary knowledge, discuss 
physicians of various types, dc'scribe hospitals, 
and lay down elaborate procedures for the 
care of the sick There is little mention made 
of nurses, but it seems probable that certain 
nursing services were rendered by the temple- 
women " or “ priestesses,” since it was the 
common custom to bring the sick to the 
temples for healing, where religious ceremonial 
could be combined with practical measures of 
care or treatment 

Between the nurses of the pre-Christian 
era and our own the historical links are broken, 
but there is a continuity of record from the 
days of the early Christian workers down to 
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the present time With the diaconate of the honorable record of service in epidemics, war, 
early church, the history of Christian nursing and other disasters, and several have been 
begins, and from the earliest apostolic days ilecorated by France with the Legion d’Hon- 
the care of the sick and poor was placed in neur Altogether, the lecords of the religious 
the hands of deacons and deaconesses, who nursing orders are among the most splendid 
wpe consecrated by the church and ranked pages in history and their contributions to 
with the clergy Their chief functions were human welfare among the most valuable 
to visit and care for the sick m their homes, The suppression of the monasteries was 
to assist the needy and to comfort the afflicted, followed by a time of great hardship for the 
They also brought the sick with them into sick poor No n(‘w system was available to 
their own homes to lie cared for The order replace that of the religious oiders, the sick 
grew steadily, spread far and wide into other were more ajid more relegated to the care of 
countries, and lasted for several centuries servants and attendants, the art of nursing 
Eventually it became so strong that rcstric- was neglected, the status of the nurse became 
tioris were placed upon its activitic's and frei*- extremely low Writers agree that in all 
(lorn, it was brought into stricter subjection matters relating to hospitals and the care of 
to the clergy, declined in importance, and was the sick a period of stagnation set iii during 
finally abolished altogether in the sixth cen- the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
tury. lasting until the early part of the niiK'teenth 

The order of deaconesses may well be looked The condition of nursing during the eighteenth 
upon with respect, as ha\ing hud the founda- century is cleaily shown in John Howard’s 
tion not only of nursing but of modern woiks reports of hospitals and lazarettos, and the 
of chanty It was replaced by monastic com- typical nurse of the early nineteenth century 
munities which had in the fifth century become has been immortalized by Dickens in Martin 
numerous and important, and were already Chuzzlewit The seivant nurses of this period 
exercising guardianship, under the control of the show nursing brought down to a state of 
church, over the hospitals and other charitable^ marked degradation They had bcnamie' free 
institutions, which were multiplying in response from any control or siipeu vision of women, 

to the spirit of the time With these commu- and were everywhere almost entirely subject 

nities begins the history of the religious nursing to male officials They wer(‘ ignorant and un- 
orders whose work among tlu; sick presents a taught, overworked and underpaid, ill-housed, 
shining r(‘Cord of heroic and devoted service, ill-fed, and held in contempt No elevating 

coveiing a period of over a thousand years oi enlightening influences reached them 

Among the more famous orders, the Francis- Where the religious oiders had seen in their 
cans (r/ v ), the Augustmians, and the Benedic- work among the sick a direct and living serv- 

tines (q v ) have been (‘specially noted for their ice to God, these persons saw only disagiee- 

woik among the sick For twelve hundred able, laborious tasks, illumined neither by 

years the Augustinian Sisters formed the nurs- religious zeal nor by scientific knowledge 

mg staff of tlie Hotel Duni in Pans, and from Nursing became simple, hopeless drudgery 
this ancient order came the hospital sisters Nineteenth Century Reforms: Kaiserwerth 
who in 1039 crossed the Atlantic, to establish — While the actual reform in nursing began 

in Canada a place where the sick could be with the founding of the S(diool for Deacon- 

cared for esses at Kaiserwerth on the Rhine, there wvre 

There were many other nursing orders not various factors and influences leading up to it 
all truly monastic 111 type The (Tusadt's early The continued existence of small groujis or 

111 the Middle Ages brought into lieing the illus- communities of women selected to work among 

trious military nursing orders, and th(‘ Knights the sick pooi, usually in connection with the 
Hospitallers became famous for their splendid church, often couH(‘(;rated with n'ligious cere- 
system of hospitals, an interesting example of monies, showed that the ordei of deaconesses 
which is found in the old hospital of vSt John had never wholly died out The form only had 
at Valctta Other nursing orders wei e the free changed The spint and service remained, 
secular associations, of which the Beguines of and these groups of woik(‘rs among the sick 
Belgium formed the most interesting example and poor were virtually deaconesses The 

They showed an effort awav from the rigid hope of leviving the ancient churchly order 

formalism of the monastery towaid spoil- was frequently expressed by some of the clergy 
taneous self-expr(‘ssion in work and life during the eighteenth century, and pamphlets 

Their little houses clustered around the hos- were written urging it Groups of such 

pital and nursing was their important activity workers were seen by Pastor Filed ner, the 

One of the most famous and the largest of all founder of the Kaiserwerth Schools, among 
nursing orders is that of the Sisters of (Jiarity, the Moravians and Mennonites in Holland, 
founcled by St Vincent de Paul in 1034. Re- and the profound impression they made on 
cent data showed this order established in him had doubtless a direct influence in the 
twenty-four countries, and working, either formation of his plans 

serving or directing, in about 2000 hospitals During the latter part of the eighteenth 
and oth(‘r institutions The sisters have an and early m the nineteenth centuries there 

615 
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were interesting attempts at formulating in- 
struction in nursing. A number of small 
nursing manuals appeared, and m several 
places courses of instruction for hospital 
attendants were offered. The more note- 
worthy manuals were those of Dr May (Un- 
terncht fur KrankenwMer, Mannheim, 17S4) 
and Dr. Pfahlcr (Unterricht fur Persouen weMie 
Kranke warteUf 1793), in which principles of nurs- 
ing as well as details were discussed These were 
widely read at the time, and may be looked 
upon as important early contributions on this 
subject. 

Courses of instruction for male nurses were 
established in Magdeburg, Prussia, at the end 
of the eighteenth century, and institutes for 
hospital attendants were founded in Vienna 
m 1812; in Strasshurg in 1814, and at the 
Charity Hospital, Berlin, in 1830 Writers 
of the day speak of the opposition to tliese 
efforts, which were apparently looked upon 
as a dangerous innovation. The courses 
offered usually covered two or three months, 
and consisted solely of lectures by physicians 
There could, of course, be no practical 
teaching without nurses to teach their practice, 
and thus only the principles of nursing, but 
not nursing itself, could be taught A cer- 
tificate was given at the School for Attend- 
ants in Berlin, and, as there was an old Prus- 
sian law relating to these, here mav jicrhaps 
be found the earliest example of the recogni- 
tion of a legal status for nurses A stimulus 
more direct perhaps than any of these, was the 
wonderful activity of the women of Germany 
in hospitals and among the sick during 
the War of Freedom. A plea for a definite 
revival of the diaconate, which would provide 
Christian women to do Christian nursing, was 
made by Fliedner, who points to the work of 
these women in projecting his plans foi the 
Training School for Deaconesses, which was 
later established at Kaiser werth and jointly 
directed and developed by himself and his 
noble wife Fredericke. The importance and 
significance of this revival of the evangelical 
order of deaconesses can only be fully understood 
by careful study of the movement and the time. 
The plan of training embraced many activities, 
but so far as nursing is concerned the whole 
development of the modern systi'm may be traced 
directly through its founder, Florence Nightin- 
gale, to this school where she first went to study 
nursing methods. 

The fundamental principles upon which the 
system of training in nursing was based were 
that the hospital and other institutions existed 
only to provide suitable places for training 
the pupils; that systematic and continuous 
instruction was indispensable, that nurses 
could not be narrow specialists, and must be 
thoroughly prepared in every phase of their 
work For this purpose some time must be 
passed in each department to insure famili- 
arity with all; and most important of all 


was tlie large authority given to the woman at 
the head, the matron who was made respon- 
sible for the entire arrangement of work, its 
control and direction, and the discipline of 
the pupils, — the restoration of an office which 
had long been extinct m the civil hospitals of the 
lime The general plan and system of work 
was substantially that of the modern training 
school, so closely have the lines then laid 
down been followed The candidate was re- 
quired to bring letters from clergyman and 
physician There was a period of probation 
to test the personal and moral qualities, as 
well as the mental and physical There was 
a preparatory department, the pupil was 
under no expense for living or tuition, and 
received a small allowance The work was 
graded, and so were the workers, through 
several ranks The chain of responsibility 
was unbroken from probationer to superin- 
tendent 

Nursing training was given in the hospital, 
where the pupil was to be taught the care of 
acute, chronic, and special cases, and parish 
or visiting nursing among the poor, thus fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the older religious 
orders A large place was given to religious 
work^ and nursing was but one branch of the 
training of deaconesses The organization 
shows st.rikinglv the combined influences of 
ecclesiastical and military ideals The title 
of Sister (which still exists in many European 
and all English hospitals to-davj, the time 
devoted to religious exercises and teaching, 
the insistence upon self-sacrifice as a part of a 
nurse’s armamentarium came down from the 
religious nursing orders. The sharply defined 
organization for the fixing of responsibility, 
deference to superiority in rank, unquestion- 
ing obedience to command, precision of orders, 
forms, reports, and records, all bespeak mili- 
tary traditions. But the introduction of a 
system of training and teaching, the humane 
attitude towards patients as individuals, the 
respect for labor, the comparative freedom of 
opinion and action which were developed at 
Kaiserwerth were all new. The deaconess 
was not a nun under another garb She rep- 
resented a new idea, — that education and 
training for work were essential Kaiser- 
werth, in fact, with its system of theory and 
practice, may perhaps be looked upon as an 
early instance of an attempt at genuine vo- 
cational education, and as such would justly 
claim to have set in motion far-reaching and 
permanent influences 

The Kaiserwerth deaconesses now number 
many thousands They have branch houses 
all over Germany and in foreign countries; 
have under their care numerous convalescent 
hospitals, orphanages, infant schools, special 
schools for blind, deaf and dumb, though the 
educational system and ideals of the Fliedners 
have not been generally maintained The life 
and work of the deaconess have come more and 
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more closely under clerical control , and re- 
strictions, economic on the one hand, and in- 
tellectual and social on the other, have placed 
her out of the stream of nursing progress. 
In parish and mission work, however, she is 
still an important and beneficent factor 

From Kaiser werth came the impetus which 
resulted in the first effort in England to give 
practical training to nurses. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fry visited Kaiserwerth in 1840, and was so 
deeply impressed with its system and methods 
that on her return she brought about the 
establishment in London of an Institute for 
Nursing which was connected for practical 
purposes with Guy’s Hospital In 1848 St 
John’s House, an Anglican Nursing Order, 
and connected with Kings College Hospital, 
was founded in London The preliminary 
plans call it “a collegiate institution ” to 
prepare for work among the sick Several 
writers, physicians and others discussed m the 
periodicals and jiress of the early nine1(‘enth 
century the education of women for the care of 
the sick, and Southey contributed in his Col- 
logme.^ in Society an interesting and suggestive 
presentation of the subject as it then appeari‘d 
Plans, projects, and actual effort had, however, 
one distinctive feature Thev provided a 
religious or semireligious order of workers, 
and reproduced with more or less fulelity the 
forms of the past 

The Work of Florence Nightingale — Th(‘ 
creation of a new order, the establishment of 
new principles, and the founding of a systcun 
to develop and peipetaate them was the work 
of a famous English woman, Florence Night- 
ingale While Miss Nightingale is best known 
throughout the w^orld for her r^nnarkable work 
in army nursing and sanitary reform during 
the Crimean war, her greatest contiibution 
to human welfare must ever he in the svstem 
of education in nursing which she originated, 
established, and virtually endowed a1 St 
Thomas’s Hospital, London, in ISGO Miss 
Nightingale (born in 1820) eaiiie of a family 
of wealth, social position, and public spirit 
She w^as highly and thoroughly educated in 
mathematics, natuial science, classics, and lan- 
guages, and had traveled extinisively She 
was by nature a student and an investigator 
Careful mental training and discijihne jdaced 
her in a position to work effectively, and her 
natural interest in the sick, which was dis- 
played at an early age, led her to that pro- 
longed and searching study upon which her 
brilliant achievements in sanitary and hospi- 
tal reform rest She sought evi'rv available 
opportunity for personal observation and 
study of the sick for practical experience, 
was twice at Kaiserwerth in training, and 
devoted years to a careful and exhaustive 
study of hospitals, organization, and nursing 
methods in every European country. In the 
awful crises of the Crimean war, the English 
government turned to her as the one person 


qualified not only by special genius, but by 
special and severe preparation, to handle the 
colossal problems of sickness and suffering in 
the army, and to render the great services which 
her country needed Her experiences and 
observations there are embodied in invaluable 
works on sanitary reform in the army, but the 
vital and permanemt results of her work were 
the removal of old conceptions of nursing as a 
charity, a self-sacrificing labor for others, a 
meritorious act leading to heavenly reward, or 
a penance, and the recognition of nursing as a 
part of sanitary science, and of pity and pallia- 
tion as unacceptable substitutes for preven- 
tion Miss Nightingale’s own view of nursing 
should be presented Nursing is putting 
us m the best possible condition for Nature 
to restore or to preserve health,to prevent or to 
cure disease or injury to enable Nature 
to set up her restorative processes, to expel 
the intruder disturbing her rules of health and 
life Partly, perhaps mainly, upon nurs- 

ing must depeinl whether Nature succeeds or 
fails in her attempt to cure sickness Nurs- 
ing IS therefore to help the patient to live 
Nursing is an art, and an art requiring an or- 
ganized practical and scientific training For 
nursing is the skilled servant of medicine, 
surgery, and hygiene ” 

The Nightingale School, founded by the 
contributions of a grateful British public to 
Miss Nightingale, was (‘stablished on the fol- 
lowing basis It w^as secular and nonsecta- 
rian It had a close, organic relation to a hos- 
pital of high standing w'lth adequate facilities 
for teaching and experience All practical 
w'ork w'as liased on careful teaching Hos- 
pital officers in medical and nursing depart- 
ments were specially paid for teaching; the 
head nurses foi piactical teaching, the medical 
men foi lecturing, the matron for organizing 
and directing the w^ork of the pupils. The 
school in its educational functions was inde- 
pendent of th(‘ hospital, though the students 
were subordinate to hospital regime, in so far 
as work was concerned The theoretical 
teaching was bv means of lectures, pre- 
scribed reading, and written reports The 
actual instruction in the beginning covered 
but one yeai It was the idea of the school 
to prepare women to carry this system of 
organizalion and training out into other hos- 
pitals and infirmaries, to become, as it were, 
jiioneers and reformers, and this plan has been 
faithfully earned out Preparation for pri- 
vate nursing was not included in the original 
plan, but nursing in the homes of the poor was 
definitely provided for. The Nightingale 
system, as it was called, spread quickly into 
the hospitals of the United Kingdom, and later 
found its way into various European countries 
The introduction into the hospitals of a body 
of refined and educated women as workers and 
students brought about in them a striking 
transformation, a “ moral renovation ” as 
7 
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one writer called it The lessening of the and philanthropy was expressing itself in 
mortality rate, the rapid advance of educa- more and better hospital facilities, and more 
tional and scientific work and experiment in and more were these institutions leaning upon 
medicine and surgery, the rising confidence of the training school The rapid growth in 
the public, are unquestionably due largely to the training schools during the last three decades 
cooperation with the physician of the scien- is shown in the statistics of the Bureau of 
tifically educated modern nurse Education for 1911 These show in 1880, 

American Advance — In America the first 15 schools, in 1890, 35 schools Statistics 

attempt to provid(‘ instruction for hospital secured bv Mr Sutton and published in his 

attendants was made by Di Valentine Sea- Hospital and Training School Directory in 
man, a medical officer of the New York Hos- 1910 show over 1300 training schools in this 

f)ital, who 111 1789 established tliere a course country at that date There aie said to be 

of lectures in connection with the Maternity about 30,000 students in the training schools 
Department Other efforts were inad(‘ by the of the country at this date (1913) 

Society of Friends in Philadelphia in 1839, and These schools are almost universally owned 
by the Woman’s Hospital in 1801, while in and managed by hospitals, whether these in- 
1862 the Hospital for Women and Children in stitutions are state, municipal, endowed, or 
Hoxbury, Mass , opened a school offering a year private and special corporations The respon- 
of practice and training in th(‘ hospital with a sibility of the school is readily assumed by hos- 
course of lectures from physicians, to which pital authorities for the following direct and 
outsiders were admitted. This school is still definite reasons, and others more or less subtle 
in existence and has done good work and indirect first, the obvious economy of 

In 1873 three important training schools carrying on a large, essential, and highly im- 
were established in this country, all influenced portant dejiartment through a staff ol stu- 
directly or indirectly by Miss Nightingale’s dent workers, second, the fact that through 
teaching and system These w(‘re the schools such a body under a proyiei system of organi- 
connected with Bellevue liospital, New York, zatiori, instruction, and supervision an effi- 
the Connecticut Training School, New Haven, cient and stable system of nuising is insured, 
and the Massachusetts General Hospital at third, tlie ease, if educational standards are 

Boston They were established by commit- not ligidly enforced, of securing a sufficient 

tees or bodies, usually of women, who under- number of student woikers, fourth, the in- 

took to provide suitable quarters for a group tangible but valuable asset of tJie spirit pre- 

of students, and to pay for theoietical instruc- yailing in an institution where the workers aie 
tion, seeking only opportunity for practical in- all seekers after knowledge and skill Undei 
struction and training in the hospital In each this system tlie school has become to all in- 
instanee, as in the establishment of the Night- tents tlie entire working staff of the hospital, 
mgale School, there was some o})])Ohition from economic and other considerations pushing its 
medical men, who, whether satisfied or not with members, while still students, upward into the 
the existing conditions, w(Tc unwilling to accept responsibilities of official positions and down- 
the idea of educated women assisting them ward into the performance of unskilled donies- 
in the care and treatment of th(‘ sick The tic duties Tlie need in all hospitals for 
students paid nothing for instruction or for continuous twenty-four hour service, the con- 
living expenses, the school supplying one and stant improvement in methods and elaboration 
the hospital the other in return for services of details, the very nature of the work, all 
rendered Usually also the hospital ])aid a have called for a comparatively large staff of 
small allowanc{‘ monthly to tin* students, workers, but hospital limitations in resources 
designed to meet the exjienses of uniforms, have kept the numbers of the students re- 
textbooks, etc The training cov^ered one stricted The hours of work consequently have 
year and the students were sent out into fain- been long, and students thus unable to profit 
dies during the second year, ostensibly for fully even by such limited theoretical instruc- 
practice and experience in private nursing, t ion as has been offered Such conditions have 
but in reality to bring in, through payment made the develojnnent of a sound and progres- 
for their services, additional funds for the si ve educational system extremely difficult, yet 
maintenance of the school or hospital At progress has been made, and many radical 

the end of two years of successful work a cer- changes have been introduced during the last 

tificate was given fifteen years The course of instruction has 

The effect of the training school upon the advanced from two years to three; there has 

hospital was as markedly beneficial in this been marked improvement in actual teaching, 
country as in England, and shortly hosjntals in character, extent, methods; new subjects 
grasped the economic significance of the svs- have been introduced and old subjects more 
tern, and began to establish schools of their thoroughly taught, clinical teaching and super- 
own. vision of students' work in wards is vastly 

Medicine and surgery were making rapid better than it was even ten years ago Li- 

progress and bringing about a great expansion braries, teaching facilities, are appearing, and 
in hospital buildings and work. Public charity during the last five years a demand for trained 
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teachers has arisen. About ten years ago 
preparatory courses were introduced into a few 
leading training schools, with the intent of 
giving the students the larger part of their 
groundwork in science before permitting them 
to begin practical work in the hospital These 
courses have proved valuable, and are now es- 
tablished in eighty-six schools, ehiefiv th(‘ l(‘a(l- 
ing schools in the country The timedexoted 
to tills scientific instruction is six months in soim* 
schools, but ordinarily does not exce(‘d thi(‘(‘ 
months, in which th(‘ student will perhajis 
receive all the instruction in fundamental 
sciences of anatomy, physiology, bacteriology, 
chemistry, which the school can give hei It 
IS a movenient in the right diiection, but a 
longer period should be encouraged Then* 
are promising indications of progress in a iew 
schools which have established relationships 
with universities or colleges, tlius seeming 
theie the required scientihc groundwoik foi 
their students Typical instances of this 
affiliation mav be found in th(‘ Noithw(‘st(‘in 
University, Chicago, which provides teach- 
ing in fundamental sciences foi tlir(‘(‘ tiain- 
ing schools, and in Simmons College, which 
has for yeais lieen affiliated with c(‘itain 
Boston training schools There aie also a 
f(‘W training schools having direct connec- 
tion with universiti(‘s thiough tin* medical 
schools of which tln‘v foim a sort of sub- 
department Advantages of many kinds ans(‘ 
from this coniu'ction, and as theie aie now 
foul teen schools i elated to univeisiti(‘s on 
some such basis, tlier(‘ is good leason foi 
assuming that extensions in this diiection nun 
be looked foi The tiaining school lecenth 
established in the Univeisity of Miiimsota is 
an interesting and impoitaiit instanc(‘ of this 
tendency Much of such educational pi og- 
ress as has been made is due to th(‘ etfoits 
of a few leading women in the j)iof(‘ssion T1 h‘ 
most noted and able of these was Isabel Jfam])- 
ton Robb, the hrst supmintmident of muses 
and principal of the Training School connected 
with the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimoie, 
— a woman of exceptional power, mitiatne, 
and organizing ability Under Inn r^ginn* 
many important advances weie made m 
nursing 

There are aspects of the work, howevei, in 
which little progress has been made ffdie 
hours of practical work still remain excessuely 
long. In nearly 50 per cent of all schools the 
students still work ten hours daily, and twelvi* 
hours at night. The eight-hour day estal)- 
lished in some hospitals many years ago has 
not made great headway, and a full eight-hour 
system is found only in four schools in the 
country, though sixty-nine in all have intro- 
duced a partial system which provides eight 
hours by day, and ten or twelve by night 
It is of course manifestly impossible to develop 
any sound system of instruction until the hours 
of practical work can be greatly reduced, and 


from the standpoint of the patients, of sta- 
bility in hospital service, of expense, this will 
be difficult to accomplish. In all schools the 
time devoted to theory is meager, the maxi- 
mum time throughout the three years not 
exceeding three hours weekly Emphasis is, 
at all times, laid strongly upon the practical, 
and the true relation of theory to practice*, of 
thought to action, is but dimly apprehended 
Professional Associations - Educational 
]n ogress has been greatly stimulated by and 
indeed it may almost be said to date from the 
organization ot nurs(*s into alumnae associa- 
tions, state and national The Society of 
Superintendents of Training Schools for Nurses 
formed in 1893 has rendeied steady and valu- 
able services in the inquovement of hospital 
and training school work Thiough its efforts 
courses weie established at Teachers (Vdlege 
in 1899 to prejiare graduate* nurses for sil- 
lier vision and tea clung in training schools 
Recently this lias })e(*n d(*\(*lop(‘d bv endow- 
ment into a department in which the original 
plan has b(‘en carried further, and preparation 
offered in sanitai\ and social science foi public 
health woikeis This society also brought 
into e\ist(*nce the Associated Alumnae of 
Training Schools wdiich has rec(‘ntly become 
the* AriK'ncan Nurs(*s' Association Both have 
bi‘en vigorous and actne in secuiing legisla- 
tion, in supporting professional journals, in 
urging forwaid and stiengthemng good edu- 
cational and piof(*ssn)nal standards, tiaining, 
and ideals In any criticism of the weakness 
of tin* modern training school, the strong 
features of its woik must not lie overlooked oi 
minimized The student’s actual theoretical 
t(‘aching may si'cm weak, but the lecture and 
classioom haM* a comparatn ely small place 
in hei training (Jinical bedside iiistiuction, 
daily work under the* constant sup(*r vision and 
criticism of expert woik(*rs, rich ojijiort unities 
for stinly and ohseivation, close daily associa- 
tion in work wutli medical and surgical experts 
and specialists, are the main and most im- 
])oitant (*ducationaI factors 

The Present Situation — Beyond this the 
moral and ethical demands upon the student, 
inherent in the very nature of her work, are 
such as to foim an educational influence of a 
veiv high order, and to devt*lop a peisonal dis- 
cqiline and a sense of responsibility of distinct 
social value The work of nursing is looted 
deejily m vital human ne(*ds It has, and has 
alw^ays had, an extraordinary appeal to many 
women For yeais, while few occupations 
besides teaching and nursing were open to 
women, there weri* a great many applicants 
to training schools The early schools at- 
tracted many wmmen of excellent education, 
much ability, altruistic leanings, courage, 
spirit, and devotion The opening up of many 
new opportunities for women has drawn from 
the larg(* numbei of candidates formerly avail- 
able, and the long hours of work, meager edu- 
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cational advantages, and other eonditions have ad(‘quately its (‘ssential functions, and to serve 
made nursing, or rather the training process, its full purpose in the community On any 
seem unattractive to the ordinary intelligent other basis than this it is almost certain to 
women of the day There is now serious degenerate. 

difficulty in securing enough students to main- Other Countries — The general situation as 
tain the system without so lowering oi dis- legards nursing in other countries may be 
regarding educational standards, as to imjienl briefly summed up as follows* — 
the welfare of the sick and the status of the In AnMuiJia the nuising profession is highly 
profession Those schools offering the best oiganized, and works in close cooperation 
and soundest educational work, shorter hours with medical men Educational and profes- 
for students and good living eonditions, attract sional questions are prominent and given first 
a reasonable number of satisfactory candidates, impoitance A system of voluntary minimum 
But no school can be assured of a student body requirement and examination has been uni- 
of desirable caliber large enough to staff the versal and effective because state subsidies of 
entire hospital The moment hospital re- hospitals enable governments to make con- 
quirements become the main or ruling factor ditions, and the National Association of Nurses, 
in the selection and admission of students, in which doctors are included, has been able 
standards of education or of personal fitness to get government endorsement of standards 
cannot be maintained, and standards and chai- The minimum is three years in general work, 
acter of work in both school and hospital must -special studies and special examinations for 
eventually deteriorate intending superintendents of hospitals and 

^ Two forces are now at work which are be- training schools State registration and exam- 
ginning to influence training schools appreci- ination has just, dining the current year, be- 
ably The first is found in the legislation, come law in Queensland Verv similar con- 

providing for state registration of nurses, ditions exist concerning nurses in New Zea- 

which has now been secured in thirty-four land, except that it has had state registration 

states, largely by associations of nurses and examination uiuh^i national law since 

While most of these laws are permissive only 1901, with excellent r(\sults The course of 
(but seven are mandatory), they have set up tiaining covers three years 

definite, if moderate, educational and othei 7// training for nurses under the Red 
standards, and have^ accomplished genuine (’ross is highly perfected The training of 

improvements in hospital and training school nurses is, however, carried on under a paternal 

work ^ system and nurses have little voice oi direction 

The other factor affecting educational methods in the development of their own standards 

is the passing of the nurse from the actual caie Patriotism and self-sacrihce are the leading 

of the sick in hospitals, and homes, o\ er into the motives among Japanese nurses, but they are 

field of public health work Preventive work also verv markedly efhcumt in details of prac- 

for the protection of infant life, of the health of tical woik The ' courst' coveis three years 

the school child, of the health of the young (htv hospitals liave training schools but not of 

industrial worker in factory or shop, and in the same* standards as the Red Cross 

relation to tuberculosis, is largely relegated In I ndtu there is a vast movement to obtain 
to the nurse as the logical person to apply a minimum of practical and theoretical work 

directly the teachings of sanitary and medical in training native' women At present there 

science Health nursing of which FloreiUM' aie great vaiiations and very little uniformity 

Nightingale wrote nearly half a century ago in efforts Mission schools exist with a very 

is now beginning to take shape, and as edu- weak ami inadequate curriculum A few 

cational propaganda form an essential factoi hospitals are established on the best English 

in such work the nurse must be so educated models Eomplieations of language* add to 

and trained as to be able to meet this new re- the* difficulties oi the work, but associa- 

quirement There are nearly a thousand asso- tions of superintendents and alumnae, made 

ciations, large and small, in whicli nurses aie up, however, almost (‘iitirelv of English and 

engaged in public health work Ameiican nurses, aie at work upon the nurs- 

A new and important demand is made upon mg problem 
the hospital training school which must even- In (luna an excellent attempt at hospital 
tually be met either by it or by other institu- and training school work has been recently 

tions of another type Already such efforts initiated under the auspices of the Chinese 

are projected Since, however, there are government with a medical woman in charge 

already the elements of a practically perfect of the hospital and an English trained nurse as 

system existing in the modern hospital and head of the school 

training school, it would seem better to make In Italy pioneer work has been done for some 
such changes in the relationship between them, years in Naples, Florence, and Rome by Eng- 

such reshaping and reconstruction, as will lish and American nurses. Their work has 

provide autonomy for the training school brought about modern training schools in 
Such changes, partly governmental, partly connection with several hospitals, more re- 
economic, would enable the school to fulfill eently the Polyclinico in Rome under the pro- 
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tection of Queen Helen. This lias a modern 
system and a thre(* years’ course, and has a 
promising future. 

In France there has for some years been a 
state of unrest in hospital and nursing fields, 
owing to the secular strife which remov(‘d nuns 
from hospitals under government control and 
brought about a crude process of laicisation, 
largely with untrained women The Night- 
ingale system of nursing was introduced into 
( wo Bordeaux hosiptals by Dr Anna Hamilton, 
and an admirabh* and thorough educational 
system has betui (‘stabhshed Th(' PVench 
government is now entirclv comimtt(‘d to the 
principle of education foi nurses and a neu 
school of nursing was established under the 
Clt^ administration in Pans in H)07, in con- 
nection with the Salpetri^rc and on a sound 
(‘ducat lonal basis 

1)1 Geiinanii the general high state of culti- 
vation bv the government of technical and 
advanc'd (education has not b(‘en extended to 
nursing, the reason perhaps being that it was 
long left to religious bodi(\s to perform as un- 
])aid labor of self-sacrifice and humble (h'votion 
(lei man nurs(\s are now demanding thiee veais 
of training and sv'stematic teaching The gov- 
einment has (‘iiacted permissive state examina- 
tions and legistration with a minimum teim of 
one year of training A strong organization of 
nurses m (Termany has given strength to the 
mil sing movcnnmt, and it is seeking alliance 
with the woman’s inovernent to demand higher 
conditions of labor and better instruction 

In Belgium a v(‘rv (‘lementaiy state registra- 
tion act has been in force for s(*veral vears 
Th(‘ earl 3 ^ stage of transition from nursing by 
leligious orders to the modern system is (deailv 
si'(‘n here Bruss(*ls citv' adininistration has 
founded a training school on the plan of the 
Pans school 

In Holland there appears to be coinjilete 
indifference to the educational demands of 
nurses on the part of state authorities and 
a striking contrast is here shown to the desire 
of the French government, to educate Hol- 
land public men are satisfied with public 
school grade (at twelye years) for nurses, 
and the outlook for better stamiards is small 
at present 

In Scandinavian countries there is a geneial 
three ^^ears’ course which is not w'l'll balanced 
Educational requirements for jnipils are gen- 
erally high and the training excellent, although 
a number of subjects must b(' taken as speiu- 
alities, thus making five or six 3 "ears of study 
and training necessary. 

In Great Britain, notwithstanding the fact 
that the modern system of training was de- 
veloped in England, that district nursing and 
school nursing both originated there, it has 
been impossible up to the present to estalilish 
definite standards of education and registra- 
tion for nurses Every hospital is a law unto 
itself Hospital directors resist the mov^emeiit 


for registration urged by nurses, and show a 
general public unwillingness to regard nursing 
as an educational question Three years’ 
training is general There is little theory, 
but high standards of practical work From 
the very beginning many women of especially 
high educational and personal qualities have 
been drawn into nursing ranks The move- 
ment for legislation coneerning nurses and 
registration has been on foot in England since 
J8SS M. A N. 
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NUTRITION — See I'dod and Feeding 
OF School Uhildken 

NYMPHOMANIA — Abnormally great 
and uncontrollable desire for sexual excite- 
ment and gratification The term is applied 
to woman, and the term satyriasis to man 
Both differ from erotomania in that the latter 
is largely mental, the physical gratification 
being mainly replaced by ideas of love and of 
sexual matters in modified forms These 
eonditions are often found in children, especially 
111 the feeble-minded S. 1. F 

See Sexuvi. Anomalies 
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OAKES, URIAH (1632-1681) —Fourth 
president of Harvard College, was graduated 
from Harvard in 1649 While a student at 
Cambridge he invented a set of astronomical 
calculations After giaduation he went to 
England and was pastor at Titchfield in 
Hampshire. He was silenced “ with the othei 
nonconforming ministers ” and retuimnl to 
America and was jiresident of Haivaid College 
from 1675 to 1681. In the opinion of Dr 
Mather, America never had a greater master 
of the true, pure Ciceronian Latin ’’ 

W S M. 

OATHS OF TEACHERS — SeeNE\Ai)A. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, OBERLIN, O — 

A coeducational institution founded in 1833 
by two home missionaries, natives of V^ermoiit, 
Reverend John J Shipherd and Mr Philo 
P Stewart, and named aftin the devoted and 
far-sighted Alsatian pastor and philaiithiojiist, 
Jean Frederic Oberlin {q v ) The founders 
hoped to establish a community and educa- 
tional centei that might do in the Mississippi 
Valley work sonudlnng like that accomplished 
bv Oberlin in Steinthal There was no defi- 
nite attempt to be n'v olutionarv, except iii the 
Christian standards of the communitv estab- 
lished Hut in the outcome, the institution 
did prove a jnoneer in various directions Full 
eolleg(‘ education was opened to woiinm, college 
coeducation of the sexes adopted, rac(‘ barrieis 
thrown down in the decision of the trustees in 
1835 to admit students irrespi'ctive of coloi,’^ 
and the community becanu* a center of anti- 
slaverv and missionary agitation Woik in 
the jireparatory d(*partment of the Collegi* 
began m 1833, and m the College depart ment 
in 1831 Th(' theological depart ment was 
instituted in 1835, under the leadership of 
Reverend Charles C Finney, tin* theologian 
and evangelist The early teachers were 
largely from New England, and the college 
standards adopted from the first w'ere those' 
of the best New' England colleges Four 
young women were eni oiled as freshmen in 
the regulai college course in 1837, three of 
these were giaduated in August, 1841, and are 
supposed t o have been the first wonn’ii to receive' 
degiees in the Arts under the standards j)i(‘- 
vailing in the best men’s colleges of the dav 
Th(' Oberlin (’onservatorv of Music w'as or- 
ganized as a department of the college in 1867 
The College now legulaily gives the degrees of 
A.B , Mus B , A M , and B D The entrance 
requirements for admission to the (Jollege of 
Arts and Sciences are fifteim units The same 
requirements are now made for admission 
to the Conservatory of Music Candidates 
for the degree of B D in the Theological 
Seminary must have the rank of college gradu- 
ates. Oberlin is on the original list of accepted 
colleges of the Carnegie Foundation foi tin* 
Advancement of Teaching. 


The College has always had a self-perpetu- 
ating Board of Trustees, without denomina- 
tional tests of any kind Since 1890 the 
Alum III have elected one fourth of the Board 
by direct vote There are at present seventy- 
five professors and associate professors, and 
sixty-eight other teachers and officers. For 
the year 1911-1912, theie were enrolled in all 
departments 1780 students (all but 300 of 
college rank, and 998 in the College Depart- 
ment itself) from forty-five states and sixteen 
foreign countries, more than one half from 
outside Ohio The alumni list numbers 6691; 
and the total number of students who have 
studied in Oberlin C’ollege since 1833 is 38,133. 
The college library contains 120,000 bound 
volumes, and about the same number of un- 
bound volumes and pamphlets The pro- 
ductive endowment of the colleg(‘ (March 1, 
1912), is $2,207,046 32, and the value of build- 
ings (t went v-two), grounds, and equipment, 
IS $1,634,338 14 The total assets of the col- 
lege amount to more than $4,000,000. The 
entire annual incoiiK' of the institution from 
endowunent and term bills for the vear 1910- 
1911 was $386,735 50 

H K 

OBERLIN, JEAN FREDERIC (1740- 

1826) — Philanthropist and educator, was 
for nearly sixty v(‘ars pastoi of th(‘ Ban de 
la Roche (Steinthal), a big and sterile distnct, 
some thirty miles southwest ot Strassburg 
His heroic and successful ('fforts to civilize 
a peoph' suffering from the lavages of w'ai 
and la])sing towards baibaiisni at ti acted the 
attention of Europe He had roads con- 
structed and better houses built, he taught 
uiqiroved methods of faiming and introduced 
fresh industries, but his most fruitful work 
was th(' (‘ducation of th(' v'oung and his most 
novel device' the establishiiK'iit of infant 
schools These were directed by motherlv 
women, one of whom, Louise Scheph'r, was 
awarded a Monthyon grand pnx de veitu and 
IS desciibed on hei tombstone as fidMe .scr- 
rantc et ( oil ah oi air ice de Papa Oberlin 
conductrue de la jeune.w ” Th(‘ aims of th(' 
infant schools were rooting out bad and form- 
ing good habits, inculcating the hrst notions 
of morality and religion, teaching the (‘le- 
ments of reading, wiiting, and arithmetic, 
and eliminating the use of patois The little 
ones were assembled in spacious rooms The 
youngest played together while the rest were 
learning to spin, to knit, and to sew Natural 
history and scrijiture were taught by pictures 
In fine weather the cond minces took their 
charges for walks and made them find the 
flowers which had been described to them 
These became the subjects of familiar talks 
and a desire to grow them was created 

In 1801 Mme. de Pastoret, inspired by 
Oberlin’s example, established in Paris a 
salle dliospUalii^^ but it was more a creche 
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than an infant school and does not appear 
to have lasted very long D S-n 

See Infant Schools 
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OBERREALSCHULE — The upjxM scien- 
tific school in the Secondary School System of 
Germany 

See Gekmany, Education in 

OBJECT AND SUBJECT — The older 
classic use of th(‘ terms suhj(‘c1 and object 
was the opposite of that curnuit to-(lav 
According to the Aiistotelian logic only sub- 
stances, things existing as individuals not as 
qualities oi pioperties of things, could b(‘ 
subjects of piojiositions and the subject 
matter of ad(‘(piate knowledge Subj(‘ct and 
substance weie thus practically identified, 
some trace of this Tmaining lernams in the 
current use of the t('rm subject, inattei Scho- 
lastic philosophy, und(‘r the influence of Arabian 
thouglit, introduced the teim “ object ” to 
designate things in then “ second intention,” 
that is, not as things on then own account, but 
as objects of thought or mental considcTation 
A chimera would thus exist objectively but not 
as a subject, according to the opponents of 
Platonic realism, universals (man, as distin- 
guished fiom individual men) also had exist- 
ence only objectively Modern philosojihy 
effected a complete reversal of this usage 
The tendency began with the mtioduction of 
the psychological mode of thinking of Locke 
and his successors, and was practically com- 
pleted by Kant As the function of the self 
as the center of thinking, feeling, knowing, 
was insisted upon, the term subject was more 
and more used as a synonym foi ego, mind, 
self, and the adjective subjective to denote 
mental existences The problem of th(' rela- 
tion of subject and object came to mean th(‘ 
problem of relation of mind and the woild, 
especially as they enter into the constitution 
of knowledge By the transcendental idealis- 
tic school much was made of the fact that the 
thinking ego is at once subject-object, since 
the thinking self is capable of presenting itself 
to itself as object In self-consciousness, as thus 
defined, was found the key to the problem of the 
relation of particular minds or sentient subjects 
to the world, — a conception that had a great 
vogue in post-Kantian idealism J D 

See Epistemology, Method; Self 


OBJECT TEACHING — Object teaching 
was not, as the term may seem to imply, a 
mere method of imparting knowledge through 
the means of objects themselves, but a com- 
plete scheme of elementarv instruction It 
may be said to be an application of the induc- 
tive method to tin* teaching of children Its 
aim was to begin with the tiaimng of the senses 
and pioceod from this to the development of 
the entile natuie of the child The chief 
laws of its method were (1) instruction by 
actual inspection, (2) go from the easy to the 
difficult, (d) giv(' in each hour, if possible, a 
little whole in contents and form, (4) use 
conversation All 1h(‘ great thmkeis and edu- 
catois from Jaither on, Rabelais, Francis 
Bacon, Gomenius, Locke, R()ussi‘au, and the 
rest, forecast 1 h(‘ jiiinciples which were d(‘- 
veloped by subsequent etfoit into object 
teaching 

Gomenius ( 1592-1 ()7()) was probablv the 
first di'finitelv to formulate the principles of 
object teaching and to work out a graduated 
system of instruction applying the inductive 
method to schoolroom jnocediire ‘‘Since 
the beginning of knowh'dge must be with the 
senses,” he savs, “ the beginning of teaching 
should b(‘ made bv^ dealing with actual things 
The object must be a real, useful thing, (‘apable 
of making an impH'ssion upon the senses 
To this end it must Ix' bi ought into communi- 
cation wuth them if visible, with the eves, if 
audible, with th(‘ eais, if tangible, wuth the 
touch, it odorous, with the nose, if sapid, 
with the taste Fust the presentation of the 
thing itself, and th(' leal intuition of it, then 
the leal (‘Xjilanation toi the fiirthei elucidation 
of it ” (The (heat Didaetie, (-h XX, §5-7 ) 
But inasmuch as the privsentation of the thing 
itself is so frequent Iv' imjiossible, he advised 
t4i(‘ use of j)ictun‘s as the repn'sentations of 
things, that the words which related to them 
might be undiTstood He prepared and pub- 
lished textbooks, putting his theones into piac- 
tice Th(‘se books were translated into vniiious 
languagi's and were usi'd for manv generations 
vvhen'v'ei theie vveie schools for childien The 
best known of these is the Orbits Fietus, or the 
World IP Thetufeb (See ('omenius) 

Aftei Gomenius, Rousseau (1712-1778) is 
worthv" ol speeial mention as having been the 
first to bas(‘ his ixlucational theories on the 
child to b<‘ (‘ducated The child’s experience, 
accoidinglv, th(' facts of nature round about 
him, IS to furnish the material for education 
“In general, nevmr substitute the sign for the 
thing itself, save when it is impossible to show 
the thing, for the sign absorbs the attention 
of the child and, makes him forget the thing 
represented” (Eiuilc, Book III), It was 
as a result of acquaintance with Einile that 
Pestalozzi first conceived the idea which he 
subsequently expanded into the system of 
wdiich h(' IS w^orthily entitled to be called the 
father (See Rousseau ) 
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Pestalozzi (1746-1826) did the most, not 
only to formulate object teaching, but also to 
put it on a scientific, philosophic basis. The 
most essential point from which I start is this* 
Sense impression (Anschauungsunteukicht) 
of nature is the only true foundation of 
human instruction because it is the onlv 
true foundation of human knowledge All 
that follows is the result of this sense impres- 
sion and the process of abstraction from it ” 
(The Method, translated by Lucy Holland and 
Frances Turner and edited by Ebenezer C^ook(*, 
second edition, p 816 ) The means hv 
which a man whose mind is cultivated makes 
clear to himself all knowledge gained by sense 
impression come from number, form, and 
language The instruction of children theie- 
foie should proceed from these three eleiiKUital 
points (1) to teach them to look upon ev(‘ry 
object that is brought before them as a unit, — 
that IS, as separated from those with which it 
seems connected, (2) to teach them the form of 
every object, — that is, its size and proportions, 
(3) as soon as possible to make them ac- 
quainted with all the words and names de- 
scriptive of objects known to them ” (How 
Gertrude teaches her Children, translated bv 
Lucy Holland and Frances Turner and edited 
by Ebenezer Cooke, second edition, ]) 145 ) 
According to these principles Pestalozzi 
divided his object lessons into three classes* 
(1) those on number, (2) on form, (3) on 
speech Those on number were mainly lessons 
in mental arithmetic, those on form comprised 
geometry, drawing, and writing, those on 
speech included instruction in speaking and 
singing tones, instruction in words, or the 
means of becoming acquainted with single 
objects, and instruction in language itself, or 
the means of expressing one’s self clearly, not 
only upon number and form, but also u])on aH 
other qualities of things, as well those qualities 
which arc perceived through the five senses, 
as those which arc perceived, not by means 
of a single intuition of them, but by means of 
our faculties of imagination and judgement ” 
Thus the lessons on speech became the basis 
for instruction not only in spelling, reading, 
and language, but in geography, history, and 
natural history as well It is not within the 
purpose of this article to criticize It is well 
known, however, that in developing these 
principles Pestalozzi failed to observe the order 
m which he first formulated them In his 
books, instead of providing for beginning with 
the oDject itself and calling attention to its 
identity and form, he began with words about 
objects and not even about objects to be under 
observation at the time, but about objects 
remote and incapable of being brought within 
the view of the child. In his schoolroom prac- 
tice his impatience impelled him continually 
to prompt the pupil in both the idea and the 
expression of it, so that he often omitted alto- 
gether the first two elemental points of in- 


struction and allowed the third to degenerate 
into an exercise in mere words. His so-called 
object lessons were not object lessons in fact, 
and were not even lessons in language. (See 
Pestalozzi ) 

In Germany Pestalozzi ’s disciples caught 
the spirit of his method Taking his philo- 
sophic principles rather than his exposition 
of practice of them as a basis, they adapted 
them to their own needs and wrought out a 
system of their own, whereas Pestalozzi set 
up the human body as the nearest and ever 
present object, lesson to the child, they pro- 
ceeded in a more natural manner and struck 
out the following sequence schoolroom, fam- 
ily, house, house floor, the sitting room, the 
kitchen, the ground, the cellar, the yard, the 
habitation, the city, the village, the garden, 
the field, the meadow, the wood, the water, the 
atmosphere, the sky, the season, the year and 
its festivals, man, body and soul — God Or 
again, J3iesterweg (1790-1866) finds seven 
different kinds of intuitions to be awakened: 
sensuous, mathematical, moral, religious, ajs- 
thetic, purely human, and social Others were 
still more independent in woiking out and 
applying the Pcstalozzian theory Early in 
the last half of the nineteenth centuiy object 
teaching had become established in the major- 
ity of the elementary schools of Germany. 
This had not been accomplished without 
serious opposition The famous Piussian 
Regulation of October 3, 1854, spoke plainly 
on this subject In 1872, however, a com- 
mittee appointed by the Congress of Elemen- 
tary Teachers meeting in Berlin submitted to 
Dr Falk, the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
and Education, a set of resolutions or requests 
among which was one recognizing the impor- 
tance of object teaching and asking for the 
organization of training schools in accordance 
with the pedagogic principles of Pestalozzi 
For half a centuiy before this time the ques- 
tion of object teaching had been engaging 
the best efforts of the leading educators in 
Germany Among the many books on the 
subject may be mentioned those of Plamann, 
Denzel, Harnisch, Diesterweg, and Carl 
Richter (q v ) 

In France Pestalozzi and his methods were 
repudiated by Napoleon and were given no 
countenance in the schools during his time 
Fiom the downfall of Napoleon to the Franco- 
Prussian War the value of the labors of 
Pestalozzi was recognized by the leading educa- 
tors of France, and his methods were in some 
instances put into practice Jullien and 
Chavannes both placed their children under 
Pestalozzi’s tuition and endeavored in various 
ways to arouse interest in Pestalozzi’s work. 
Maine de Biran (q v ) opened a Pcstalozzian 
school at Bergerac in 1808, which continued in 
existence for nearly seventy years. Object 
leaching was not adopted as a system in the 
scliools of France nor put into general use in 
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any way prior to the Fraiieo-Prussiaii Wai 
After the close of this war a new impetus was 
given to the Pestalozzian movement At the 
exhibition of 1878 a conference of the teachers 
of France considered the question of sense- 
impression teaching, which resulted in placing 
it on such a firm basis that it was generally 
introduced into all the elementary schools 
In England the object lesson as a separate 
branch of study was hrst given prominence 
Charles Mavo (7 who had spent almost a 
year in Pestalozzi’s School at Yverdun, and his 
sister, Elizabeth Mayo, through the Home and 
Colonial Training School at Cray’s Inn Road, 
London, attempted to reduce tlie Pestalozzian 
principles and methods to a practicable shape 
by the preparation of graduated courses of 
instruction Manuals about objects and 
lessons on those objects to be learned and re- 
cited to the teachers were the ultimate result 
of the attempt of Charles Mayo ‘‘ to pnsseive 
the Idea but adapt the Form to those cii- 
cumstances in which he might be placed 
(See Infant Schools, Home \nd Colonial 
Infant School Society ) 

In America object teaching was employed 
in the various Pestalozzian schools of Joseph 
Ncef {qv) in Philadelphia in 1809, m Village 
Green, Pa, in 1813, 111 Louisville, in 1816, 
and in New Harmony, Ind , in 1825 The 
Westfield Normal School (established at 
Barr, Mass , in 1839, removed to W(‘st’ 
field. Mass , in 1844) was the pioneer in in- 
troducing object teaching into the public 
schools This school was also the first to show 
t hat all branches of learning may be taught 
by the same objective method Object teach- 
ing at Westfield, however, attracted little 
general attention It was left, to the Nonnal 
School at Oswego, New York, to becom(‘ the 
center of object teaching in America In 
1860 Edward A Sheldon {qv) while on a 
visit to Toionto saw in the National (Educa- 
tional) Museum there collections of the pic- 
tures, models, objects, and ajiphances used 
by the Home and Colonial School Society in 
England The schools of Oswego had been 
developed out of his philanthropic activities, 
it was in the interest of these schools that he 
visited Toronto, and on his return to Oswego 
he at once began the reorganization of th(‘ 
schools there with special reference to obj(‘ct 
teaching He was well fitted to make this 
adaptation by his previous thinking along the 
same lines and by his own earnest and partially 
successful efforts to make practical the educa- 
tion of the poor In 1861 Miss M P] M 
Jones formerly connected with the Home and 
Colonial Training School, above referred to, 
came to Oswego as a training teacher and fur- 
ther elaborated the principles of object teach- 
ing She was succeeded in the following year 
by Hermann Krusi, Jr {qv) The system 
became thoroughly established at Oswego 
Mr Sheldon and the other authorities at 


Osw(‘go stood film against tlu' hostility amused 
by their new methods At then imitation in 
1862, a committ(‘(' of the leading educators of 
the country investigated the natui(‘ of the 
new work Siibseipumtlv, as a n‘sult of a 
paper read by Mr Sheldon befou* th(‘ National 
Teachers’ Association held at ( Jiicago in 1863, 
that association appointed a committe(‘ to 
look into and lejxirt upon tiie principles of 
object teaching This committee reported at 
the meeting of the association held at Harris- 
burg in 1865 With only one dissenting 
voice the rejiort was heartily in favoi of the 
adoption of obj(‘ct teaching in the elementary 
department of the j)ublic schools The Os- 
wego Normal School continued to be the cen- 
ter of influence for object teaching until its 
principles and methods became fused with 
those of the nature-study movement In 
1876 Professor H H Straight, a disciple of 
Agassiz and Shaler, went to Oswego His 
views of science teaching m the elemental y 
school underwent gradual but decided change 
under the Pestalozzian influence in which he 
was placed, and the object lesson of Oswego 
was modified in turn by Professor Straight, 
who recognized the need of system and corr(‘- 
lation William T Harris {qv), inspired bv 
Pestalozzian principles, worked out a method 
for the teaching of natuial science The 
study of natural science was introduced not 
only into all grades of the elementary schools 
of St Louis, but through the direct and in- 
direct influence of Dr Hams, it became in- 
corporated, in one form or anothei, into the 
curricula of most of the common schools of 
the United States So that it is reasonably 
certain that nature study at least in spirit is 
the direid descendant of object teaching 
It may saftdv be asseited that, not only in 
America but 111 all othei advanced countries as 
well, most of th(‘ accredited methods of ele- 
mentary instruction now" in use, can be traced 
moie 01 less directly to the piinciples of object 
teaching K R 

S(‘e On.iE(’TivE Method, (’oncrete and 
A nsTH\(’T, Re\lism in P]du('ation, etc 
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OBJECTIVE METHOD -The use of 
(‘oncrete exjieriences, of sensi* peiceptions, 
as a basis foi teaching ideas, concepts, rela- 
tions, etc , and foi giving the meaning of lan- 
guage symbols, is termed an objective method 
of instruction It assumes a wide variety of 
forms When first introduced into the ele- 
mentary classroom, it implied the bringing 
of objects into the classroom , later it included 
school excursions, where pupils leave the school- 
room to make observations of natural and 
institutional facts Laboratory teaching is 
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a form of objective work The action work 
employed by primary children in acting out 
the meaning of sentences read by them, and the 
more complicated children’s dramatizations of 
literature are derived modes of objectification 
which aid in giving clear sense impressions. 
Such visual aids as pictures, graphs, and maps 
are likewise objective inasmuch as thev are 
pictorial substitutes for real objc^cts 

Prior to the second quarter of the nim^teenth 
century tlien' was little object teacliing The 
use of objects in giving a concr(‘te basis for 
abstract notions seems to have* gaiiual its 
initial hold on the schools thiougli the intio- 
(luction of Pestalozziaii methods of teacliing 
The introduction of school subjer-ts r(‘quiiing 
objective treatment, such as elenumtary scienc(‘, 
nature study, and manual tiaining, fortihed 
the previous movement and gav(‘ it considei- 
able extension Togethei thes(‘ two move- 
ments established the nvspectabilitv of objec- 
tive teaching Schoolroom exjieiience (piickly 
gave it an enifiirical sanction It lemaimal 
foi the modern psychological moxenuMit in 
(‘ducation to give it a scientilic sanction and 
to refine its uses 

It IS quite fair to say that the us(‘ of oliji'c- 
tive work d(‘cr eases inoK' oi less giadualh 
from the first to the last yeai, the und(‘i lying 
assunqition being that the use of objc^cts has 
a teaching value that deci eases as tin' inatuiitv 
of the pupils increases C’urrent juactice does 
not proceed fai beyond the ajiplication ol the 
simple and somewhat crud(‘ psychological 
statement that the youngest child len must 
have much objective teaching, the ohhu h‘ss, 
the oldest least of all The lack of a moie 
lehned analysis of the woith of object t(‘aching 
necessarily leads to some negl(‘ct and waste 
Examples fiom the teaching of aiithm(‘tic, 
wheie objective teaching has been a rnattiu of 
gieatest contioveisy, will indicate the status 
of objective teaching in general It a tojm 
occurs late m the course of study, as in tin* 
case of sepia le loot, the subj(‘ct is not so wedl 
taught because of the cm lent prejudice* oi 
tradition against the* use of object 1(‘a<*hing 
in the highei grades On the other hand, it is 
also piobable that the teaching of addition 
IS often accompaiiK'd by wasted time and 
energy simply because lingering over obj(*cts 
in the lower classes is the cuiient fashion 
Reform in the diiection of a more rehiied and 
exact use of obji'ct teaching is suggested by the 
extended objective treatimuit of fractions and 
mensuration, winch partially disregards the in- 
creased maturity of the children studying th<‘se 
topics This is a considerable departure from 
the slight objective treatment of other arith- 
metical topics taught in the same grades 
Such exceptional practices suggest that the nov- 
elty of a topic is the condition calling for olijec- 
tive work in instruction It is immaturity in a 
special subject or situation which determines 
the amount of basal objective work required 


The correlation is not with the age of the pupil, 
but with his experience with the special prob- 
lem or subject in hand. It is of course true 
that the less experienced the student is, the 
greater the likelihood that any subject pre- 
sented will be novel and strange Only in 
this indirect manner does the novelty of sub- 
ject matter coincide with mere youth as an 
essential jinnciple in determining the need of 
objective presentation. The naiv(‘ assump- 
tion of the older enthusiastic reformers that 
objective work is a good thing psychologically, 
one of which the pupil cannot have too much, 
IS by no im^ans the accepted view of the modern 
educator With the lattei, objective presenta- 
tion IS an excellent method at a given stage 
of immaturity in the special topic involved, 
but it may be uneconomical, even an obstacle 
to efficiency, if pushed beyond 

There is, then, a certain comcuhuice of the 
psychologist’s scientific ciiticism and the con- 
s(*rvative teachers’ common-sense ciiticism 
when both look suspiciously upon a highly 
(‘xtended obj(H*t teaching The teachei, on 
giounds of (‘xperience, savs that too much 
objective* teadiing is conlusmg and delays 
teaching The psychological ciitic savs it is 
unnecessaiy and w^asteful The lesult is that 
the distiibution of ()bj(‘ctive woik has some- 
what ehang(‘d of late More subj(‘cts are 
developed in the higher giad(*s through an 
obj(‘ctive instruction than b(‘foie Perhaps 
no f(‘W(‘r subjects in the* lower grades are pie- 
sented objectively, but tin* (*xtt‘nt of objective 
tieatment of each of th(‘se has undeigone 
consider abh* curtailment 

The (‘xisting defects in obj{‘cti\(‘ teaching 
are not H'stricted to a false jilacing or distribu- 
tion The quality of thi‘ teaching use of 
objects IS likewise open to serious criticism 
Object t (‘aching is a device so successful, as 
against prior non-objective teaching, that it 
has come to be a standard of instruction as 
well as a means As long as obj(‘cts ^ — any con- 
venient oiijects — an* used, the teaching is 
regarded as good CJiven such a sanction, 
the inevitable r(‘sult is an undiscriminating use 
of objects The process of objectifying tends 
not to be regulated by the ne(‘ds of the child’s 
thinking life, it is determined by the enthu- 
siasm of the teacher and the materials conven- 
ient for school use 

The first fact which is noted in estimating 
objective teaching is the artificiality of the 
materials enijiloyed Primary children count, 
add, etc , with things they will never be con- 
ceriK'd with in life Lentils, sticks, tablets, 
and the like are the stock objective stuff of 
the schools, and to a considerable degree this 
will always be the case Cheap and convenient 
material suitable for individual manipu- 
lation on the top of a school desk is not plenti- 
ful But instances where better and more 
normal material has been used are frequent 
enough in the best schools to warrant the be- 
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lief that more could be dt)ne Jii this din'ction 
in the average classroom The “ playing at 
store/ ^ the use of actual applications of the 
tables of weights and measures, are easels that 
might be cited 

The materials used are not only moie arti- 
ficial than they need be, but are too r-estricted 
in range. As has already been said, tlu‘ types 
of material capable of conyeuient and t‘fhci(‘nt 
use in a schoolroom aie not iumi(‘rous But 
the series can and ought to lx* extended 
More forms of even the artilicial material 
should be used, thus ininimi^iing the dangei 
of monotony The blame for the narrow 
range of materials used falls ])artlv on school 
boards wdio do not vote a sufficient allownuiei^ 
for teaching materials to primary teachers, 
jiartly on teachers who do not exeicise sufficient 
ingenuity in devising new' forms of oi)j(‘ets or 
show the vigor rerjuisite to a shilt from on(‘ 
material to another, and jiartlv on th(‘ sujiei- 
visoiv stall winch has lUMtlnn bcxui insist (Uit 
upon nor sensitive to th(‘ need of a inoi(‘ 
inter(‘sting range of obj(‘ctiv(‘ stuffs 

Bven Uie narrow' range of rnateiials in geinual 
us(‘ might be better eniplovi'd than it is 
There is, of course, a distinct t(‘^denc^ to vary 
the object, mereJy Ix'caiise a child gets tired of 
it as a material But a differ ent quality of 
variation is reijuired wdien the jiupil is to de- 
rive abstr*a(t notions from concrete materials 
It IS too fiequentlv the case that the teacher 
will tr*eat tin* fundamental addition cornbiiia- 
tions with one set of objects, < g lentils In 
all the child’s objiadue expein'iice within 
that held ther(‘ are two persist (uit associations 
— “lentils” and “the lelation of addition” 
The accidental element is thus (‘mj)hasiz(‘d as 
frequently as the essential one, and IxMiig 
concrete has even a bettru chance to impi(‘ss 
itself A wide variation in the objiadive ma- 
terial used would make ti'aclnng more effcctne, 
particularly wuth young childieri 

The nature of the rnateiials jiroper to ob- 
jective teaching has hkewisi* been too nairow'h 
interpreted Objective teaching has meant, 
almost exclusively, instructing or dexeJop- 
ing through three-dimensional ]n-esentations 
There is a wide range of t W'o-dirnerisional re])- 
I’esentations, / e pictures, wdnch have been 
neglected, which for all the ])sv(‘hological ])ui- 
poses of education have as much worth as 
so-called objects Such quasi-oirjective ma- 
terial has been little used liy teachers save* as 
it appears in textbooks Even the t(‘\tbook 
writers have not used pictures with a deep 
sense of their intrinsic worth Thev an* 
printed as a mere substitute for objects in a 
period when objects are popular pedagogical 
materials The geometric figure or diagiam 
has had a restricted use with both the tcaicher 
and the textbook writer Its most frecjueiit 
use has been in treatments of mensuration 
There are, of course, obvious disadvantages to 
pictures and diagrams The things repre- 
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.sented in them and b> them ar(‘ not capable of 
personal mani])ulation b^^ the child in the 
ordinary sense But they have a superiority 
iUI their own They offer a wider, more natu- 
ral, and more interesting range of conciete 
experience 

Theie aie other curious phases of narrowness 
in the cun ent pedagogical interpretation as 
to what constitutes a- concrete oi objective 
(‘X])erienc(‘ It will l)t‘ noted that visual ob- 
jects ar(‘ tlie ones gmierallv employed and that 
th(‘y ai(‘ gen(‘rallv inanimate objects Of lat(‘ 
then* has been sonn* teinhuicv to use h(*aiing 
and touch as a conclude basis to teaching. 
Advautagi* is also taken of the social plays 
of children, and t hen gam(‘s with things Here 
the children themsel\es, and their relations 
and acts, ari* the (‘\pt‘i kmici's from which ab- 
stract notions an* obtained With some of 
the best tcacheis in the low'est giad(‘s it is no 
long(*r unusual to s(‘i‘ (‘hildien moving about in 
all soits of plav d(‘sigm‘d to add leality to, and 
mcn‘as(‘ intei(‘st in, language and its concepts 

Th(‘ consei vat 1 v(‘ 1(‘a(*hei’s usi* oi objects is 
aitihcial and lacking in unitv If In* bungs 
a s(‘neh ol obj(‘(*ts into tin* de\elo])ment of a 
Singh* topic, tliev Inn e little lelation to (*ach 
othei Thev H‘])iesent no actual giouping 
Their sole conin'ction w'lth one anothei is 
that thev exempliiv tin* same abstract truth 
B(‘ans, cardboard srpiarc's, and slioe-pegs mav 
all be emplov(‘d in the same lesson The pro- 
gn*ssive ti*ach<*r ofieis moie logical uiiit\ in 
their inat(‘iials To “ ))lav at store,” to utilize 
games, to deal with things within a singh* 
juctUK*, IS to bung tin* concr(*te materials into 
the classroom with a moi(* neailv normal 
s(‘tting It is in no small nn*asure due to this 
b(*tti*i use of matt*iial Unit the piogn*ssive 
t(*ach(*i is gaining jiowM'r thioughout the ele- 
nn*utaiv giad(‘s 

Inducti\(* teaching has be(*n one of several 
mo\enn*nts aff(*cting objectne teaching The 
(‘ITort of t,(*acheTS to escapt* the slavishn(*ss of 
mere nn*morit(*] methods and to appioximati* 
i(‘al thinking led to the mtioduction of induc- 
tive teaching TS'ecessaiily objective teaching 
IxTaiin* nioK* oi less identified with tin* new 
nn)V(‘nn‘nt and w’as influenced by it So, it 
has b(‘en said of objective woik in arithmetic, 
as it has be(*n said of laboratoiv w'oik in tin* 
scn*nces, that sucli instruction is a method 
of “ discover V ” or “ rediscovery.” Such an 
alliance has had its beneficial effects upon 
objective* teaching, it has redeemed it from 
the aimless “ observational work ” of an earhei 
“ obji'ctive study ” But too frequently it 
confused an objective mode of presentation 
with a scientific method of learning truth, 
two activities having a common logical basis, 
but not at all tin* same Under the assump- 
tion that the “ development ” method is one 
of “ rediscovery,” the tendency is to give the 
child as complete a range of concrete evidences 
as would be necessary on the part of the scien- 
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tiht ill 8ub8tantiating a iit'Nv fact. The result, 
is that long after the child is convinced of a 
truth the teacher persists in giving further 
objective illustrations of it The child loses 
interest in the somewhat monotonous contin- 
uance of objective manipulations, and the 
teacher has naturally wasted time and energy 
If the fact or the process that the teachei 
wishes to convey can be transmitted with 
fewer objective treatments (the authoritative 
treatment of the teacher counting for som(‘- 
thing in school as authority counts every- 
where), then it IS unnecessary to exhaust the 
objective treatments of a fact Inductive 
teaching and learning are not equivalent, to 
inductive discovery; and to hold them identi- 
cal 18 necessarily the too great use of objects in 
teaching 

Another modern movement in teaching 
method which has had a conspicuous effect, 
on objective teaching is the movement toward 

self-activity ” on the part of the child. The 
recent favor enjoyed by manual training, na- 
ture study, self-government, and other active 
phases of school life is an index of the general 
movement in mind Its influence has not only 
forced the introduction of new suiqects, it has 
changed the manner of presenting the older 
subjects of the elementary curriculum Read- 
ing, language, spelling, and arithmetic have 
responded by incorporating an active us(* of 
objects by the children themselves 1'h(‘re 
was a time when objective work in the schools 
was a passive matter so far as the child was 
concerned. Any active manipulation of tin* 
objects that might be required was cared foi 
by the teacher, the child being merely a passive* 
observer This is at present much less the case 
than formerly, the influence of “ self-activitv ” 
having entered into contemporaneous p(*da- 
Rogy The present situation is one where the 
child sometimes merely observes objects and 
sometimes actually handles them At one 
extreme the teacher himself demonstrates in 
the presence of the class, and records the rela- 
tions in appropriate symbols, the class being 
in the position of interested spectators of a 
process At the other extreme the teacher 
puts the objective materials on the desks of 
the children and, with a minimum of instruc- 
tion in advance, directs them towards the de- 
sired experiences and conclusions 

There is probably no singh* type of method 
which has been as influential for good in the* 
schools as objective teaching But the appro- 
priate refined use of the varied forms requires 
an analysis and care which the average class- 
room practitioner has not given More accu- 
rate interpretations and applications of the 
method are necessary H. S 

See Excursions, School, Object Teachino 

OBLATES OF MARY IMMACULATE, 
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olic Church. 


OBSERVATION SCHOOLS —Schools con- 
nected with institutions for the training 
of teachers where the prospective teacher ob- 
serves practical work of instruction in connec- 
tion with his theoretical training. The term 
IS used to distinguish such an affiliated school 
from those where the prospective teacher is 
allowed trial teaching usually termed a Prac- 
tice School {q c ) or a Training School It is 
also distinguished from closely related schools 
which may be termed Experimental Schools 
iqv), which are used for educational experi- 
mentation under expert direction The term 
Observation Schools, however, is used synony- 
mously with the term Model School {q v ) 

OBSERVATIONAL GEOMETRY. — See 

Geometry. 

OBSERVATIONAL METHOD — See Ob- 

.lEUTivE Method 

OBSESSION — An impressive and per- 
sistent idea similar to a fixed idea, which holds 
the held of consciousness to the exclusion of 
normal ideas The idea is of exaggerated 
importance and usually leads to certain ab- 
normal actions Although at times the ideas 
are understood bv the individual to be abnor- 
mal, they cannot he restrained Pathological 
action IS not a necessary part of the ob- 
session for many persistent ideas lead to no 
special action, anv constant recurrence of 
one idea is piopcrlv called an obsession 
The commonest forms of obsession are fears 
relative to the performance of certain acts, or 
to the power oi influence of certain conditions 
or things Tlu* feai of w^alking under a laddei, 
of walking on the cracks of the sidewalk, of 
leaving a pin lying on the street, are examples 
of the commoiK'st obsessions which, how^ever, 
do not become pathological because of later 
education and of the demands of business or 
professional life They may, however, lead 
to more marked abnormalities, such as the 
phobias {q v ) The fear of open places (agora- 
jihobia), the fear of closed places (claustro- 
phobia), the fear of high places (acrophogia), 
the fear of hre (pyrophobia), are the most 
common of these 

Obsessions of doubt are also frequent 
These an* of having perform(*d some action 
which should not have been perform(‘d, or not 
having done a thing oi of having done it im- 
properly, or of having given undue or improper 
credence to certain things, mainly religious 
The so-called dehre de negaiioi} may be con- 
sidered an extreme example of this The 
individual denies the existence of the world, 
the existence of his own body, and everything 
This leads to delusions that he is unable to die 
and, if the emotional tone is depressed, he may 
believe that his sufferings are to continue 
throughout eternity. On account of the 
insistent idea the obsession eventually may 
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lead to the commit tiiig of eriiiK's, to e<‘rtaiii 
genital acts, to scruples, to disjointed thought, 
and to hypochondriacal ideas resulting at 
times in suicide Here also belong the so- 
called simple monomanias {q v ) Th(‘ klep- 
tomaniac has an insistent idea, h(‘ is obsessed, 
he must take the article which is close at hand, 
the dipsomaniac cannot withstand his in- 
sistent idea, he cannot let an opportunity to 
take alcohol go by, evim though he must steal 
a drink, the pyromaniac must stait a fire, the 
impulse cannot la* controlled '’t'heie are also 
tli(‘ doubters (/e/n* dn doute), who are forever 
considering tlu* possiliilities and jiropneties 
and the values of certain actions At times 
these are simple, tin* doubt i(*ferring to simple 
acts such as having closed the* safe*, or locked 
the door, or that the e*le)thing has been im- 
properly buttoned or fasteneel These doubts 
lead to the lepetition eif the action The 
man retuins to his simp anei e‘\amines the safe 
again, the man and we)nian fee'ls of the but- 
tons or hoeiks te) se'e* that tlie'v aie properlv 
fastened Whe*n doubts are* (‘xaggerated, thev 
may lead to tin* ])e*rformane*(* of the same act 
dozens e)f time's The* e|ue*stionings and e)b- 
jections and doubts se)nie*tnnes, liecause thev 
cannot be answe*r(*el, re‘sult in an abeiuha, in 
which ceindition tlie* inelividual does nothing 
iiecause he* e*annot de'cide* whether a (*ertain 
actiem will give a proper result 

These* conditions aie found in j)sye*luisthema 
iqv), ne*uiasthenia iqv), hvsteria (e/ a ), and 
m eitlier functional neurose's anel ])sycho- 
ne*uroses A special ])e*elagogical interest lies 
in the facts that thev usuallv begin in chilel- 
hood on ace*ounl eif some mental accide'iit, 
anel that the*v ei(*ve*lop .as time jiasse's The* 
tTe*atment of these case*s e*an be canie*el eiui 
onlv whe*n the* e*ause eir e*auses an* disce)ve*n*el, 
and with tlu'se* ;is a basis a re'coiist i uctiein and 
re‘edue*ation oi pe*ife‘ctie)n eif habit in the* in- 
divielual is breiught :ibout Both (*tiole)gv^ anel 
treatment indie*ate iullv the* importane*(* to the 
teacher eif a kimvv leelge* of the* conditiein 

SIP 
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OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, LOS AN- 
GELES, CAL — A cedlege ('stablished in 1(SS7 
by men of Presbyterian faith for the purpose 
of providing opportunity for Cdiristian edu- 
cation for the young people of Southern Cali- 
fornia Three years later, havung absorbed 
Me'Pherron Academy, it was incorporated 
under the laws of the State* of California as 
Occidental College of Los Ange*le's During 
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the year 1911-1912 its e'urollment numbered 
300 and its teaching force twenty-two pro- 
fessors and instructors The present campus, 
to which adelitional adjoining land has been 
added, contains twenty-five* acres, and plant 
of three buildings, the old plant having been 
destrov^ed by fire in 1(S96 The college will 
move te) a ne*w' site Se})tember, 1913. During 
the past hve* v'ears the* college has become 
non-elenommational, and the academy has 
1)0011 discontinued A. C P 

OCCOM, SAMSON (1732-1792) — Amer- 
ie*an Indian educator He belonged to the 
tribe of the Mohicans and was educated 
at MoorV Chant v' Sche)ol at Lebanon, Ct , 
conelucte‘d by Eleazar Wheelock {q v ) He 
taught at New Le)nde)n, , and for ten years 
he conducted an Indian vSehool on being Is- 
land In 1796 he was sent to England b\" Dr 
Wheelock to solie'it the funds which secured 
the establishment of Dartmouth College {qv ). 
He was a minister of the Pre'sbytenan church, 
and eleveiteel the remainder eif his life to re*- 
ligieius anel eelucational work among the 
Indians W S M 

OCCUPATIONS — See Activity; Indus- 
trial Edi cation , Kindergarten 

OCKHAM (OCCAM), WILLIAM OF. — 

See Scholasticism, Schoolmen 

O’CREAT — X OH'realus, as he describea 
himself, wuis a pupil of Aelelard of Bath {q v), 
anel 1e) this scholar he deelicates one of his 
be)e)ks, ji woik e)n multiplication and division: 
“ X O’Cheati liber ele* multi])lie*atione et 
diMsieine* mime‘ie)ium ael Aelelardum Hathon- 
iense‘m magistrum suum The pre‘face to 
Hus work begins as follows “ Prologiis N 
Ocreati in He*le*e*ph ad Adelardum Bet(‘nsen 
magistrum suum ” The meaning of Helceph 
(Helcep, Ais Helcep) is unknown, although 
there are seve‘ral e'onjectures, as that it is from 
the* Arabic alqri/f, a study The life of O’Oeat 
is asunkneiwn as the curious wxirel that he uses, 
for we know nothing eif his birth oi death or 
works He* liv'ed m the* twelfth ce*ntury, and 
wuis pre>bably a teae*hei of some* distinction, 
acquainted wuth Arabic as well as with ].(atin 
The name* seems to sheiw that he came from 
Ireland, and it is possible that he learneel 
Arable* fre)m Aele*lard, wdie) was a maste'r of 
this language* D. E. S. 

ODESSA, ROYAL NEW RUSSIAN UNI- 
VERSITY — See Russia, Education in. 

ODO, ST — See (^li ny 

ODOR — Odors are the* stimuli for the 
s(‘nse* of sme*ll The* ge‘neral assumption is 
that odorous substanc(*s give off small par- 
ticles which are borne in the air to the olfac- 
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tory membrane and there induce chemical 
changes in the nerve What the chemical 
character is that selves to excite the ncive 
IS not known, although there is some evidence 
that substances of similar chemical comiiosi- 
tion have similar odors Practically all of 
the odorous substances belong in the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh groups in th(‘ periodic clas- 
sification Odors are all named from obiects, 
there are no true uam(*s for odors 

W. B P 

S(‘e Olfactoiu Sensations 
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Ri pot ts 

lmp(*rial Edm ation Conference, London, 101 1 Report 
Presented to both Houst's of Parliament by eommand 
of His Maje.sty, 267 ]> (London, 1911 ) 

Austria 

Hnndbuth dir Hi tchsgesetzi and Mitiisterialverordnungi n 
ubit das V olkssthulwestn iti dinim Reit hsrathe ver- 
ttdtntn Kontgrnchiti und jMndtrti 7 nt'ii redi- 
gierte Aiifl 47.5 p (Wien, 1801 ) 

MiniHt(‘rium fill (Cultus und Untoiiieht Vtrord- 
n u ngsblatt 

Stati.stis(‘h<' ( Central-eonimission StatistiL der offent- 
lithiti untl J^tivaivolksst hulen iti den im Reichsiatht 
viriteiintn Kotitgn icheti utid Ldndet ti Annual 

France 

Antinatti di V Etai igtiettient pt imairt , ed F Martel 
Pails, 188.’) to date 

Annuatti tli V I nsit udiott jtubUqtn it tics Btaujt-at Is 
l*aiis, is.") I to dat(‘ 

(Commission <le rpJnseigneiniait EnquHe sur I'En- 
SI tgnetm nt sttondain (> vols 1890-1001 
Mmist^ie d(‘ rinstriK'tion publnpie et des Beauxarts 
Bullditi administtaiif, 1861 
(ban pit dt fittiiif di s dPpi tisis Annual 
EnquNes et Dot amt tits relatifs h 1' Ensei-gnctm tit su- 
jt/'ntui Vols I (T, 1883-1011 
Rappoit sat iOrgatiisttl ion it la Situation di VEnseigni- 
tm ill Ptimaui Publn in Ftanii 1000 628 p 

Redual d(‘s Lois ( t RiC^ghiuents sur rEnscignement 
siiperKMii, ( omprenant les D^dsions de la .Turis- 
pnidenee et les A\is di s, ( ’ouseils dt riustruetion 
jmbliqm' et du (Coiiseil d’Etat t» \ols 1880-1000 
Pans Mus^s i)e<lagogi(iue B]blloth^^^ue, offiei* et 
nui.sei de 1 eiis<*ignement iiiibln Mlnnoms et 
Dot ununis siolnitis jmblies pat IcMus^e ftedagogiqut 

Germany 

Deiitscher lTii\ eihitats-kah'iider liegiundet von Ob<*r- 
bibhothekar Prof Dr F Ascherson . Mil 
.imtin hei IbitiTstutzung naeh dem Tod<* des B(“- 
griindt'rs hrsg v om D Tli Sehi'ffei und Di C Zieler 
Berlin, 1872 to dat(' Annual 
Stati'^tist hi s hihtbuih dit hohttin Schulcn und hnl- 
padagogisihf n Anstnlleti Di utschlands, Lnxi tnburgs 
unddit Sell in iz Na<h attiflichin Quillen bcarbeitil 
Leipzig, 1880 to date 

Pnissiii Ministeiium der geistln’ben, Uiiteirielits- 
iind Me<lizinal-angeh‘genheiten Ci ntralblatt fur die 
yi summit V nterrnhts-vu waltung in Ptiusscn 
Statistisi hts Landesanit Das gesarnmti niedtri Srhul- 
ivisin im pti assist hi n Slaatt 1886, 1801, 1806, 

1001 (Pienshisrh(‘ Statistik Nos 101,120,151, 

176 ) 

Saxonv Minisleiiuin des (Cultus mid ofTenthi’lien 

Fnti*rrnbts Bttichl ubtt die gestimfin V nfttt ichts- 
und Erzii hnngsnnstalfen im Konigreiche Sathsen 
Annual 

W urt tern berg Ministerium des Kirehen- und Schul- 

wesens Arntshlatf 1 .luhrg , 1008 
Sinhstik dfs Vniirnthts- und Erziehungswescne, 

\nnual 

Italy 

R ( Commihsione d’ Inehiesta per la piibbhca Istru- 
zione Relazwnt finanziaria Rome, 1910. 469 p 
( Conimissione n‘ale per 1’ ordinamcnto degh Studi 
soeonduri m Italia Vol 1, Rclazionc Vol II, 
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Hiapoatt al quefthoymrw diffuao con Circolare 27 marzo 
1906 Rome, Vm) 

Direzioiie geiieralc doll’ Istruzionc pnmana o popolarc 
L'lstruzwne pnrnaria t popolarc in Italia con apeciale 
Riguardo alV Anno scolastico 1907-1908 Vola 1-4 
Rome. 1910 

Ministero doll' Istniziono pubblica Annunrw 

Bolleitino ufficuiU, 1S74 to date Wooklv 

L'lstruziono pnmana o popolari' in Italia Toito 
comp dal Ministero della pubblica Istiuzioni sulla 
Relazwnt ujfficiaU ton IlUistrazioni, gjafici in colojc 
c pxantc di hJdifni stolastici e con unc prcfazionc del 
Comm Dott (Jamillo Corradini 'roniio-Roma, 
1911 500 p 

Belgium 

Mmistt^K des Seipiiooh ct dos Arts Rapport trunnal 
Hur VEtat d( V Enseigncrnent moyi n 

Situation d(‘ I’EnHOiKneiiKMit sup6riour donn6 mix Frais 
do r^ltat Rapport trunnal, 1849 1852 to date 

Situation do 1’ Inst motion pnmairo Rapport trunnal 

Netherlands 

Dopaitniont van Innnonlandsoho Zakon Vudag nan 
den slaat dtr hoogi-, tniddelban in layert Scholtn in 
hel Koningrijk der N edi rlandtn Annual 

Denmark 

Minihtori(‘t foi Kirk<‘- op T^ndorMsningsvaosonot 
MtddeUlst 1 angaaindt dt laeide SkiAii nied dtrtil 
hfirtndt Realundcroi'ining i kongmgtt Danniaik 
1879 to date Annual 

Norway 

Kiik(‘- OK UnderMsnings- Departementot C niot isdels- 
og skoleannaler, 18114 to date 

Sweden 

Statistiska ooiitralbyriln Undcrrisningsvtist ndct 
Annual 

Berattelscr oni Folkskolorna i Rikft for iinn 1899- 
1904, afgifiia af tillforoidnadi* Folkskoloinspoktoror 
2 vols 

Spain 

Ministorio d<‘ lnstiu<oi6n publna \ bc'lLis Vrtos 
Anuario ligislatii'o dt InAnundn publua 

Estadistua t'uolar dt K spa ha 

Mi 'rnoria 

Switzerland 

Annuane dt I'l nsti uction publiqut tn Suisst Lau- 
sanno, 1910- 

Jahrbuch tUs U nt< rrit ktswt st ns in dtr Schicciz 1889- 
Zunoh 

India 

Edueation Dopartnvont Prtigress tif Education in 
India Quinquennial roviow 


Japan 

Departniont of F]duoation Report, 187^1 to dato. 
Annual 

Australia 

State' H'ports, oto 


This list does not aim to bo ooinploto, but siinplv to 
give the chief official souioi's of statistical mforination 
For further items, consult the roh'ronce' lists at the 
end of the article on the various national systi'ins 


OHIO NORTHERN UNIVERSITY, 
ADA, OHIO — A cooducational institution 
established in 1(S71 as the North^^(^stern Ohio 
Normal School In 1885 the name was 
changed to Ohio Normal University, and in 
1898 this institution was sold to the Central 
Ohio Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which obtained a new charter under 
the present title in 1904-1905 The following 
departments are maintained, commerce, en- 
gineering, law, liberal arts, music, pharmacy. 


normal school, tine arts, and (‘xpiession Fif- 
teen units of high s(*hool woik aic required 
for admission to the collegi' of hlieral arts 
The usual college degrees are given The 
enrollment of students in 1911-1912 was 1869 
ThtTe IS a faculty of thirty-eight members 

OHIO, STATE OF — (knled by Virginia 
to the Federal Cov(‘rnnient in 1784, organized 
as a })art of tin* Noithwi'st Teriitory bv the 
Ordinance of 1787, and admitted as tlie seven- 
teenth state m 1802 It is loeated in the 
(‘astern part of 1h(' North Central Division, 
and has a land aiea of 10,740 S(iuare mih‘s 
In siz(‘, Ohio is about th(‘ same as Viiginia, a 
litth' smallei than Penns> Ivaiiia, and about 
the size of England pio])(‘r For adminis- 
trative purpose's th(‘ state is divided into 
('ighty-eight eountu's, and these in turn into 
townships, citu's, ineoriiorated towns, and 
special school districts In 1910 Ohio had a 
total iiopulation of 4,707,121 and a density 
of population of 117 fieisons to the square 
mih' 

Educational History — Tlu* land oidinanee 
of 1785, inoviding for th(‘ n'ct angular survey 
of lands in the Northwt'st Terntoiv, in which 
“ lot No 10 in ev('rv township, for the main- 
t (‘nance of schools within the said townshif),” 
was ()id(Ted to be i(‘S(‘iv(‘d for sale, marks the 
beginning oi ('ducat lonal legislation for Ohio 
In the contract foi the sales of tracts of land, 
made by th(‘ Contiin'iital Congn'ss in 1787 
w'lth th(‘ Ohio Com])anv, and in 1788 witli 
John Symmes, lands foi scliools, religion, and 
a um\(‘rsitv weie leseixc'd and granted (See 
N\tional Government and Education ) 
In 1799 the Northwest Ti'iritorial legislatuK' 
(‘iiaeted a law’ against trespass on school lands, 
imposing a fiiu' ol $8 lor any injury to certain 
specihed tiT'C's, and $3 foi injuiv to any un- 
specified tri'c This was the only t('rntorial 
legislation in Ohio having any refenmee to 
('dueation 

On the admission of Ohio in 1802, in K'turn 
foi a tax (‘xemption for h\ e yi'ars on all na- 
tional lands sold, Congri'ss gave tin' sixteenth 
si'ction in (‘aeh townslii]) to tin' inhabitants 
tln'H'of foi the beiu'ht oi schools, and the new 
stat(* put into its state constitution thive 
elausi's lelating to ediK'ation and learning 
Th(‘S(‘ (h'elaiecl that leligion, moiality, and 
h'arning should b(‘ torever encouraged, guar- 
ant ('ed ('(jual benefits to the poor in tlie schools 
suppoit('d from the land funds, and permitted 
the incorporation of societies and institutions 
for the hupjiort of schools and the advance- 
ment of learning In 1802 the legislature 
eiTated the University at Athens, and in 1809 
Miami UnivtTsity (qv) was founded. In 
1803 the legislature incorporated the Trustees 
of the Erie laterary Society, in 1805 the Trus- 
tee's of the Dayton Library, and in 1808 the 
legislature granted incorporation to Acaeiemies 
at Chillicothe and Dayton. For the next 
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nine years almost ih(‘ only educational 
legislation was the chartering of such institu- 
tions, and in 1817 the necessity for these spe- 
cial acts was removed by the enactment of a 
general law for the incorporation of schools 
and library companies The only other educa- 
tional legislation up to 1821 was the enact- 
ment, in 1806 and 1810, of laws authorizing 
the organization of any school township having 
twenty voters, the election of three township 
trustees and a township treasurer to look after 
and care for the school sections, and further 
authorizing the trustees to divide the town- 
ships into such school districts as they might 
see fit, and to grant to any schools organized 
their share in the profits of the school land 
section No other means of school support 
seems to have been provided before 1821 

The first public school law was enacted in 
1821, but was so inadequate that the law of 
1825 is usually regarded as the real beginning 
of the public school organization in Ohio 
This ordered the trustees of the civil town- 
ships to organize school districts, retained most 
of the provisions of the Act of 1821 with ref- 
erence to the duty of school officers, made th(^ 
first provision for the certification of teachers, 
and levied a one half mill county school tax 
The school revenues were still madeciuate, and 
the rate bill was continued as before The 
branches of study to be taught were reading, 
writing, and arithmetic Three examiners of 
teachers were to be appointed by the county 
court of common pleas, who, in addition to ex- 
amining teachers, were to visit and supervise 
the schools 

The year 1827 marks the establishment of 
the common school fund of the state In 1824 
Ohio petitioned Congress for permission 1o 
sell its school lands, which Congress granted 
in 1826. The law of 1827 authorized the sale, 
ordered the money to be placed in the State 
Treasury to the credit of the townships, and 
pledged the faith of the state to pay interest 
on the deposits at 6 per cent In 1831 the 
salt lands, given to the state at the turn* of its 
admission to the Union, were also devoted to 
education. New general school laws were 
enacted in 1829, 1831, 1834, and 1836 Each 
was merely the combination of its predecessor 
with such minor amendments as had been 
enacted in the interval In 1827 the minimum 
school tax on each householder was fixed at 
$1, though this might be paid by twodays^ 
labor on the schoolhouse, a provision which 
continued until 1838 In 1827, also, all fines 
for immoral conduct in any school district 
were to be paid over to the district school 
funds In 1829 the first special city school 
law (see Cincinnati) was enacted, negroes 
were debarred from school privileges, the 
county school tax was increased to three fourths 
mill, and school district meetings w(*re more 
fully provided for The provisions for voting 
school district taxes, and the exemptions, 


were somewhat minutely specified A three 
months^ school term and the first grading of 
teachers’ certificates were also provided for 
111 1831 the school district directors were con- 
stituted a body politic and corporate, a cen- 
sus of school children was provided for, the 
basis of apportionment was changed from 
hous(‘holders to census children, and teachers’ 
certificates were to be based on a knowledge 
of reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, 
with special certific.ates to women on reading, 
writing, and spelling only In 1834 an as- 
sistant exaimnei of teachers for each township, 
to be appointed by the county board, was 
provided for In 1833 and 1834 the fuel tax 
was provided for in the law, and school direc- 
tors were aiithonzed to furnish the quota of 
any one negleciting to do so, and to charge the 
same to the delinquent. In 1836 the county 
school tax was increased to one and one half 
mills, with permission either to county com- 
missioners to levy two mills or to townships 
to levy an additional one and one half mills 
In 1829 there was organized at Cincinnati 
the West(‘rn Academic Institute and Board 
of Education, which in 1832 became the West- 
ern J.(iterary Institute and College of Pro- 
fessional Teachers For ten years this was 
almost the only strongly stimulating agency 
in education in the state It sought to pro- 
mote the diffusion of knowledge as to educa- 
tion, and to elevate the character and quality 
of the teachers of the state Among its mem- 
bers were Albert Picket, Lyman Beechei , 
Samuel Lewis, B 0 Peers, and Professor 
Ckilvin E Stowe Money was subscribed, 
an agent was sent to visit the schools of the 
state, and delegations appeared before the 
legislature in the interests of education Un- 
der the mfluenci' of this society. Professor 
Calvin E Stowe was commissioned by the 
legislatuii* to visit Europe and to report on 
the systems of elementary instruction found 
there, and 10,000 copies of his report were 
ordered to be printed by the legislature in 
January, 1838 In 1836 a state convention for 
promoting education was held, and in 1837 
the legislature was prevailed upon to make 
the beginnings of state school supervision, 
by the creation of the office of Superintendent 
of Common Schools The Superintendent 
was elected by the legislature for a one-year 
term, and was to receive a salary of S500 
His duties were almost entirely statistical and 
cleri(‘al Finally, in March, 1838, and largely 
as a culmination of these efforts, what has be- 
come known as the great school law of 1838 
was enacted. This was based on the recom- 
mendations contained in the first report of 
the new Superintendent of Common Schools, 
and marked a great advance in school legis- 
lation for the state It was based on the idea 
of strengthening the power of the state and of 
the townships at the expense of the districts. 
The office of State Superintendent of Common 
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Schools was continued, but changed to a three- 
year appointment, and the salary increased 
to $1200. A state common school fund was 
created, as distinct from the common school 
fund or township fund, established in 1827 
In this new fund were placed the salt lands, 
devoted to education m 1831, interest at 
5 per cent on the Surplus lie venue, distiibuted 
in 1837 (see National Government and 
Education) , the state’s revenue from banks, 
insurance', and bridge companies, and some 
other minor sources of income The income 
on all of these items amount(‘d to about $200,- 
000 a year and this was to Ix' distiibuted to the 
townships on the basis of the school census 
A state school tax of one lialf mill was also 
voted a few da vs later, and the required county 
school tax was increased to two mills For 
the townships, every township clerk was made 
ex ojficw townshi}) superintendent of schools 
with the usual supervisory duties He was 
also to estimate the money nec'ded to provide 
a SIX months’ term of school, and to submit to 
the voters of the township the (luestion of 
levying the tax The township tri'asurer was 
also given the custody of all state, county, and 
township school funds, the district treasurcis 
being left only the district taxes for building, 
fuel, and furniture School directors, too, 
were given greater ind(‘pendence of action 
They could now levy annuallv a tax of $20 
for iiicidiuital expenses without the sanction 
of the district meeting, and the old limitation 
of district taxation to resident property 
holders was withdrawn All voters were now 
admitted to the district meetings School 
directors were authorizi'd to d(‘teimine at 
what ages children could be admit t(‘d to school, 
and to permit instruction in a foreign language 
(German) Cities and towns were declared 
separate school districts, wherein the electors 
were to choose eilhei three directors for the 
whole city or town, or one for each subdistrict 
(school). Directors in cities and towns were 
empowered to establish schools of different 
grades, and to make rules and regulations for 
their management 

The law of 1838 ^\as the hist comjirehensive 
school law for the state, and was in the direc- 
tion of a strong and eflicient educational ad- 
mmistiation It was, however, like much good 
early legislation, in advance of public senti- 
ment, and the law was soon materially modi- 
fied. In 1839 the county school tax was cut 
in half, the township taxes w('re reduced, and 
the township superintendents’ sup(*rvisory 
powers were materially lessened In 1840 the 
office of State Superintendent of Common 
Schools was abolished, and the duties of the 
office transferred to the Secretary of State 
The clause in the law requiring reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic to be taught in the Eng- 
lish language was repealed, and German dis- 
trict schools were reorganized The first 
attempt at a gradi'd course of study was is- 


sued this year In 1842 the enumeration of 
children was taken from the township super- 
intendent and restored to the district clerks, 
and the term of the district school director 
was lengthened from one to three years In 

1847 the county school tax was further re- 
duced to two-thirds of a mill 

On the other hand, some constructive leg- 
islation for both city and district schools was 
enacted during this period The city legis- 
lation began in 1829, when the first special 
city school law ((’incmnati) was enacted, and 
it was continued in 1839 by a special law for 
Zanesville, m 1845 for Columbus, in 1846 for 
Dayton, m 1847 for Akron, and in 1848 for 
(fieveland Night schools weie first author- 
ized in 1839, but onl\ for males The Akron 
law, at first applying only to Dayton and 
Akron, was soon annmded to apply to all 
cities and incorporated towns, two thirds of 
whose inhabitants petitioni'd the council for 
special city or town school organization This 
law gave the Board of Education jiower to 
establish " a central grammar school where 
instruction should be given in the various 
branches and paits of study not provided for 
m the primary schools and vet requisite to a 
respectable English education ” The Cin- 
cinnati central high school dates from 1847, 
In 1849 another similar law was enacted which 
gave the school coiporations greater powers, 
and extended union scliool privileges to town- 
ships and school districts having 500 or more 
inhabitants The Akron law and the law of 
1849 mark the establishment of the graded and 
town school system in Ohio 

For the township and district schools, other 
minor legislation was enacted before 1853. 
In 1816 school distiicts were authorized to 
establish school libraiies, and to expend 
therefor $30 the first year and $10 thereafter. 
In 1847 county ti'acheis’ institutes were au- 
thorized and funds for maintaining them pro- 
vided Tin' Ohio State Teachers’ Association 
held its first molding this year The same 
year county superintendents were authorized 
to be appointed in twenty-five specified coun- 
ties, but this law was ri'pealed m 1853 In 

1848 the establishment of schools for negroes, 
debarred from (‘ducat lonal privileges since 
1829, was authorized, and the next year the 
establishment of separate schools for negroes 
was mad(‘ optional An effort- to get better 
school returns was made by a law of 1848, 
requiring teachers to make an annual report 
to the township treasurer, but it was not until 
1858 that complete returns from all of the 
counties were for the first time made In 

1849 the first advance beyond the 3 R’s was 
made by a law adding English grammar and 
geography to the subjects for teachers’ examin- 
ations, and to any school, on petition of three 
or more householders In 1850 a law was 
passed creating a State Board of Public In- 
struction, state district supervision, state 
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Uniformity in teachers’ examination questions, 
and state life diplomas, but the legislature 
failed to appoint the five persons provided 
for, and the law never went into effect A 
city superintendent of schools for Cincinnati 
was first authorized m 1850 In 1851 the law 
of 1838 was restored in most of its important 
particulars The township clerk was restored 
to his full powers as township school super- 
intendent, and given $1 a day additional for 
time spent in school visitation. The annual 
district meeting remained strong, but district 
directors were now allowed to levy $50 with- 
out a vote of the district, the county school 
tax was restored to 1 mill, and the income from 
the state common school fund was increased 
to $300,000 a year 

In 1850 a new state constitution was pr(‘- 
pared and adopted by the people This con- 
tained but a brief article on education, merely 
guaranteeing the security of all educational 
and religious funds, diiecting the legislature 
to provide for free schools, and prohibiting sec- 
tarian aid from any school funds IJndei this 
new constitution, the third important school 
law for Ohio (the Rice Act of 1853) was en- 
acted, abolishing the rate bill and making 
other important changes and improvements 
A State (Commissioner of (Common Schools, to 
be elected by the people for three-year terms, 
was created, and a state school tax of three 
mills, to provide free education for all, took 
the place of the $300,000 lump sum previously 
distributed A state tax of one tenth of a null 
was also added for common school libraries 
The county school tax disappi'ared, and town- 
ship taxation for schools superseded district 
taxation. County su{)erintendents were abol- 
ished, but county boards of exammeis, to be 
appointed by the probate judge, were con- 
tinued, and $1 50 a day was now granted to 
them for their services Orthography was 
added to the list of examination subjects for 
teachers Evening schools were opened for 
the first time to both sexes, separate schools 
for colored pupils were permitted in districts 
having thirty or more colored pupils, and tlu' 
minimum school term was increased from six 
to seven months The beginnings of township 
control were made in the, at first nominal, 
subordination of the district system The 
school districts were reduced to subdistricts 
and deprived of their corporate powers, though 
each retained three trustees The school 
district meeting was also abolished, except for 
the annual election of one trustee The 
subdistrict trustees still retained the powiT to 
elect teachers, inspect the schools, build and 
repair buildings, and purchase supplies The 
clerk of each subdistrict board, together with 
the township clerk, now became a township 
school board, with the township treasuier, ex 
officio y as treasurer of the board. This town- 
ship board was given oversight of all school 
property, estimated the township school tax. 


made regulations relating to studies, textbooks, 
and discipline, and fixed the boundaries of 
the subdistricts. Township boards were au- 
thorized to appoint one of their own members 
as township school manager, though few such 
appointments were ever made The control 
of any “ central or high school ” maintained 
by the township was vested in the township 
board Any township might establish schools 
higher than the primary grade, if approved by 
the voters of the township Cities and vil- 
lages were given power to establish central 
or high schools ” without approval by the 
voters of the district In 1854 it was stated 
that at the commencement of 1847 there 
was not a single well-organized public high 
school in the state, now there are more than 
foitv in which thorough academic education 
is given, besides nearly an equal number in 
which instruction is given in some of the 
higher branches ” Following this important 
organizing law, there was no other important 
educational legislation for twenty years 

The new school code of 1873 was a codifica- 
tion rather than a new school law All pre- 
c(‘ding legislation was repealed, inconsistencies 
W(*re straightened out and conflicts of authority 
eliminated, and th(‘ whole was restated in new 
form It made no new contributions to the 
development of the state’s school system, nor 
did it add anv important element to the ad- 
ministrative machineiy It is classed, never- 
theless, with the laws of 1825, 1838, and 1853, 
as maiking a fouith stage in the development 
of the stat(‘ school system Its chief addi- 
tions were a classification of city and town 
school corporations, the separation of school 
government from municipal government, any 
school district (city, town, or township) was 
authorized to appoint a supeiintendent of 
schools, an examination in the theory and 
practice of teaching was added to the examin- 
ation subjects for all teachers, teachers’ in- 
stitutes weie required in all counties, and 
separate city institutes were authorized; an 
end was ])ut to German schools by ordering 
all instruction to be in the ICnglish language, 
the state school tax was further reduced to 
one mill, while district taxation up to seven 
mills was permitted The next new school 
code was not enacted until 1904, and in the 
interval a number of important school laws 
were added 

In 1875 the expenditure of school moneys for 
evening schools, for books, apparatus, etc , was 
authorized for any city, town, or special dis- 
trict In 1881 ali districts were permitted to 
spend school money for school library purposes, 
and in 1803 all districts were permitted to 
establish evening schools. In 1882 United 
States history, in 1888 elementary physi- 
ology, in 1896 civil government, in 1904 lit- 
erature, and in 1911 agriculture were added 
to the list of teachers’ examination subjects. 
In 1882 the State Teachers’ Reading Circle 
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was organized and liegan its work In 1887 
an industrial department in Wilberforce Uni- 
versity was established by the state In 1888 
the State Board of Examiners was inereasi'd 
to five, three grades of life certificates and four 
of county certificates were authonzcal, and 
boards of city sidiool examiners weri' created 
Still later, village boards of examiners weie 
also created, so that little except the granting 
of rural certificates was left to the counly 
boards of examination In 1885 the iimon 
of township, village, and si)(‘Cial distiids to 
maintain a high school was pi'rimtted In 
1887 the laws requiring sepaiat-(‘ schools for 
colored pupils wer(‘ reirealed In 1889 the 
hrst comprehensive school law was enacted, 
and this was amended and stieogtlaaied in 
1890, 1893, 1898, and 1902 In 1891 an ex- 
perience qualification was imposed for mem- 
bership on county boarxls of ('xamination 
In 1885 the period foi t(‘\tUook adoptions, 
hxed at two years by the hrst, legislation on 
the subject in 1871, was increas(‘d to five vears, 
and boards of (‘ducation wen' authorized t,o 
buy textbooks and supplu's and to furnish 
them to pupils at cost In 1890 a schoolbook 
board was created, to ajifirove books and fix 
prices In 1891 this board was authora/ed 
to contract with authors or cornpih'is direct, 
and in 1894 all boaids of education w(‘n‘ per- 
mitted to siipplv fiee tc'xtbooks, and to l(‘\y 
an additional tax for tin' purpose 

In 1892 the process of suborxlinating the 
district svstem to townshi]) control, Ix'gun in 
1853, reached its culmination in a law which 
abolished subdistiict truster's and crr'ated 
refuesentative townshi]) boards to manage' the 
schools of the towiisliqin This const r net i\e 
legislation was undoru' in 1898 bv a law which 
I’ostored the subdistiict diu'ctor svstem, but 
two year's latr'r townshijis werr' pr'rmitted to 
abolish the subdistrict system bv a \ot(‘ of 
the people, and in 1904 the townshi]) was once 
more made the unit In 1892 ])hysical train- 
ing in city schools was rerjuired, and in 1893 a 
schoolhouse sanitation law was (*nacted In 
1893 the kindergarten was included as a ])art 
of the public school system, and a local tax 
of one mill authorized theia'for In 1891 
women weri' permitted to vote at school eh'c- 
tions In 1890 tin' Unitr'd Statr's flag was 
required on all schoolliouses In 1898 tlu' 
articulation of the county schools with the 
high schools was secui’i'd by a law ])r*oviding 
for the examining and tin* awarding of diplomas 
to those eom])leting the rural schools, and ])ei- 
mitting any townshi]) board to pay tlu' tui- 
tion of rur*al pupils at a high school In 1898 
two adjacent townships w('re ])ermitted to 
unite to support a high school, and in 1900, 
and again in 1902, th(' payment of high school 
tuition was made mandatory In 1894 the 
centralization of srdiools and the transporta- 
tion of all pupils to a central school was begun 
in Kingsville Township, Ashtabula Uounty; 
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in 1890 the same ])lan was ])ei nutted in three 
counties, in 1898 the plan was ])('rnutt('d to 
be ])ut 111 operation anywhere in th(‘ stati', and 
in 1900 a r*e vised law gave the imtiativi' to tin' 
townshi]) boards, or, if they failed to ('Xi'rcisi' 
it, to the jieople by imtiatue proc(*edings 

Although a number of lecomnu'ndations 
had been made by tin* State School Commis- 
sioners looking to the establishment of a nor- 
mal school for the state, Ohio took no action 
until recently In 1880 th(' first appropria- 
tion was made, consisting of $5000 a year, to 
Ohio Ilniver-sity at Athens to establish a 
tc'achers' training course This was done, but 
tin' ajipropriations grew steadily less, and in 
1890 the course was dropjred altogether In 
1900, after much agitation, and after receiving 
a ])etition containing over 20,000 signatures, 
the h'gislature hnally made the first provision 
for normal schools in the history of the state 
A state commission was appointed to locate 
otu' state normal school In 1902 two state 
normal schools were crc'ated instead, by add- 
ing a normal school de])artment to the two 
smalh'i stat(' unuersities in the southern pait 
of th(' state, — Miami University at Oxford 
and Ohio Univc'rsitv at Athens A State 
Normal School Commission was also created 
in 1902, to consider th(‘ location of additional 
normal schools Th(‘ (h^nnmission reported 
in 1903, recommending the creation of a State 
Board of EdiK'ation of five, to have control of 
th(‘ schools, and to excKusi' a few other func- 
tions No action was taki'n on this recorn- 
nK'iidation In 190() the legislature declared 
it as a state policy that- the Ohio State Uni- 
yersity at ('olumbus might maintain a teachers’ 
college, but should lu'yer maintain a normal 
d('])artment, and that tht' two state institu- 
tions ill south('in Ohio should not provide 
instruction ext('nding br'youd the All and 
th(' A M degi('('s, thus clearly diffei’entiatmg 
th(‘ work of the three state institutions In 
1910 two ailditional state normal schools were 
created, to be located in northern Ohio. 

In nH)2 tiu' ]5rund)augh law, classifying the 
school systi'in of tin' state, and providing for 
three giadi's or classi's of high schools, was 
('iiacted, and the child labor and compulsory 
education laws wi'it' r(‘-writt('n and harinon- 
iz('d In 1902 a new muriK'ipal code was made 
neci'ssarv by a sujirenn' court decision nulli- 
fying the CdcAf'land special h'gislation, and in 
1904 a iK'w and ri'yised school code, the fifth 
foi the state', was formulated and appioved 
by the legislature Tlu' school code of 1873 
had been almost entin'ly changed by th(‘ 
amendments of thirty years The new code 
not only gathered uj) and classihed these 
changes, but itself made' a numbei of additions of 
im])oilance The subelistrict system wuis finally 
e'liminate'd, boaids e)t education weie given a four- 
ye'ar term, the schered districts of the' state' were 
classified and their jrowe'is restated, school su- 
pe'riritendents wc'it given increased tenure and 
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])owers, village hoards ot examination weic 
abolished and the certification laws were 
vised, teach(T8 were ordered to he paid for 
attending county institutes, uniform questions 
for all teacheis’ examinations in the state were 
made mandatory, and the apjiroval of all local 
courses of study hy the Commissioner was 
required In 1906 a minimum salary law was 
passed, which requirc'd a salary of $40 a month 
for an eight-month tiam State aid loi weak 
districts was provided to carry out the law 
In 1909 two high school insja'ctors wen' aii- 
thonzi'd for th(‘ State Commissionei ’s office', 
and the State' Inspectoi eil Weirkshops anel 
Factoru'S was given peiwer te) inspe'ct scheieil 
huildings and to ap])rove all se'hoolheiuse' plans 
In 1910 the ceimmission on the re'codificatiem 
of th(' laws made its leport, the' re'port. was 
accepted hy the legislatuic, and a new edition 
of the recodified laws was issiK'd In 1911 
agriculture' was added to the {tlihjects to he 
taught in the public schools, and was made a 
required subject for teache'rs’ ce'ilificate'S afte'r 
August, 1912 The state was also to he divide'd 
into four agricultural districts, with a district 
supeiwiseir of agricultural instruction to Ik' 
a})pointed hy the State School CoinmiShiejne'i 
for each In 1912 a constitutional convention 
met to revise the constitution of the state'. 

Present School System — At, t he head of 
the present school syste^m of Ohio is a State 
( /ommissieiner eif Common Scheieils, e'le'cte'd 
hienniallv hy the people His dutie*s aie largely 
clerical and supervisory, with no impeirtant 
jiowers lodged in the state office The dutie^s 
of the State Commissioner include office' work, 
visiting the judicial distri(;ts of the state e'ach 
year, meeting school officials, de'liveiing le'c- 
tures, preparing blank loims and issuing the* 
school laws, issuing an Aiheir Day manual, 
prepaiing all epiestions foi the* examina- 
tion of teachers and foi e'lghth-giade* e-xaiii- 
inations, and making an annual lejiort te> the* 
Governoi He has superMsion of the se'hoeil 
funds and, on complaint,, nniy appoint an 
examiner to examine into the funds of any 
district All private and denominational 
schools make statistical reports to luni each 
year He has the appointment (1909) of 
two state high school inspectors, who visit the 
high and other schools of the state, assist at 
and inspect teachers’ institutes, and viitually 
act as Deputy State Commissioners He also 
has the appointment (1911) of four district 
supervisors of agriculture, who are also in 
effect state deputies, and arc appintcd for 
two-year periods at a salary of $2000 a year 
The State Commissioner also appoints each 
year one member of the State Board of Exam- 
iners. The State School Commissioner has 
few other functions As in Massachusetts, 
what he can accomplish depends largely on 
the personality of the Commissioner himself 
Excepting a State Board of Examiners, to 
grant life ceifificatesi^ there are no state edu- 


cational hoards The system is essentially 
decentralized 

With the exception of the years 1847 
to lSfi3, Ohio has never had the office of 
county siqienntendent A county board of 
exaniineis for teachers’ certificates has existed 
since 1S25, and still constitutes the only county 
eilucational authority A county board of 
tliK'e IS appointed by the probate judge, one 
eacdi yi'ar foi three-year terms Two of the 
thiec* liave taught at least two years, and also 
within fiv(' years, all must be residents of the 
county, and each must not he connected with 
any piivati* oi parochial school, or with a hook 
him This hoard holds monthly examina- 
tions foi teachers’ certificates, examinations 
for graduation from the common schools in 
Apnl and May, and conducts a county gram- 
mar school commencement in August The 
])ay of the member's is regulated by the number 
examined, and is small The State Auditor 
ap])ortions the school funds to the counties, 
and the county auditor makes the county ap- 
})oi'tionni('nls, and receives and tiaiisinits all 
school n'ports 

The leal authority and govei'iiment of the 
schools of Ohio rests with the school districts, 
of which then' are four kinds* (1) Each 
city IS a city school district, (2) each village 
haying a $100, ()()() ^ ablation, and others by 
majority yot(‘, is a village school district, 
CO (‘ach civil township, with any attached 
teintory, and excluding sepai'ately organized 
villages or cities, is a township school district, 
and (4) any contiguous terntory, outside of 
cities and towns, having $100,000 valuation, 
may he oiganized as a special school district. 
Adjacent teintory may he annexed to any 
school distr-ict, or transferred from one to 
another hv mutual consent, or by petition and 
hearing before the probate judge Except 
in cities, all school districts have* boards of 
(‘ducation of five' members, elected at large, 
and for four-year terms, only part going out 
of office each biennium Cities under 50,000 
inhabitants have hoards of education of from 
thr(*e to seven, elected similarlv at large and 
for four-year terms while larger cities may 
vary from four to thirty-seven, part at lar*ge 
and part hy subdistricts (See Cincinnati, 
Cleveland; Columbus) Women may vote 
at all school elections Each board is a body 
politic and corporate, and may make rules 
and regulations for its own government, not 
inconsistent with law The city, village, or 
township treasurer acts ex officio as treasurer 
for the district, but m special districts a district 
treasurer is appointed In township districts, 
the township clerk acts ex officio as clerk of 
the district, but in other districts the board 
elects or designates the clerk The clerk, or 
the clerk together with the superintendent, if 
there be one, makes an annual report to the 
county auditor Township districts are sub- 
divided into subdistncts, unless the same have 
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lK‘('n abandoned and the township centralized al not ovtT 75 per emit of the wholesale list 
If the subdistricts still exist, which is the usual price, and boards may eit her sell the books to 
condition, a director is elected annually in the pupils at cost or provide free textbooks 
each subdistrict to have charge of the school All instruction must be in t he English language, 
property, to provide fuel and repairs, and to though instruction in G(‘rman as a subject of 
act as a means of communication between th(‘ study is permitted 

people of the subdistricts and th(' townshi]) School Support — The state now makes 
board The township board on its own an annual approjiriation from the treasurv 

initiative, and, on petition of one fourth of the equal to $2 for each child, six to twenty-oiu*, 
electors, must submit the question of central- in the state, not including married persons, 
ization to a vote If cari-ied, all subdistricts as retuimed by tin* annual school census 
are abolished and the schools of the townshij) This is appioximat(‘ly equal to the former 

are operated as a unit Small schools may, one-mill state tax The interest on the per- 

however, be abandoned and th(‘ childr'en trans- manent school funds is also paid from the stat(‘ 
ported treasury, and n‘(iuir(‘s the equivalent of about 

Every board of education has charge of the on(‘ tenth of a mill The interest on the six- 
school buildings in its distract, may condmnn temith section funds is paid to the townships 
land for school purposes, and may lejrair, rmit, to which they belong, the state appropriations 
or build school buildings, within the limits ol and interest on the state common school fund 
its funds A graded course of study must be is madr^ to the counties and school districts 
adopted and ajipioved by tin* State* School on school census, and the* inter’est on the 

C'ommissionei A sufficient number of schools swamp landTund is appoitioned to the counties 
must be maintained for not less than eight on the basis of the number of males over twenty- 
nor moi’c than ten months, though boai’ds om* years in each About Sd per cent of tin* 
in cities may jrrovide* vacation schools and school funds in Ohio come from local (district) 
playgrounds, in addition Any school board taxation, the aveiage lew in the townships 
may establish a public hbrar’v, appoint a board (in IhlO) being 7 71 mills, and 11 05 mills in 
of library trustees, and l(‘vv a tax uj) to oru* the separate districts No county school 

mill for its maintenance If no public libiaiy tax has been leyied since 1853 (hties can 

IS maintained, up to $250 may be a])pro])i'iated not l(‘yy less than six mills, school boards in 
annually for school libiaraes Hoards may yillage and special districts may leyy up to 
also found and maintain a museum in conn(‘c- twehe mills, and in townshqis uj) to ten mills, 
tion with the hbiarv ( 'ities may maintain while townslups may leyy fiye mills additional 
special schools foi tub(‘icular children, and any for high school pin poses Each district board 
school distiict may lx* authoiized by the State estimat(‘s and Icmcs the amount of money 
School Gommissionei to piovide (lav schools necessary foi tuition, building, contingent, 
for the 01 al instruction of the deaf (hti(‘s bond, and inteiest funds, and any district 

may establish a city normal school, and may may levy fiye mills additional by vote of the 
provide separate teachers’ institutes Any people Any city maintaining a municipal 

l)oard of education may establish a high school, uniyersity may levy two mills additional for 
without a \ot(‘ of the people, if the funds at that purjiose, and any township in which 
hand will permit High schools must b(‘ a state normal school is located may levy the 
maintained at least seven months foi thud same amount foi it 

grade high schools, and at least eight months Teachers and Training. — The state ein- 
for all other classes Any school district, on ]>loy(‘d 27,841 teaclu'is m 1910, 3573 of whom 
petition of twenty-five eligible ])uj)ils, must- were m high schools, and 8040 were men 
provide instruction m e^erllng schools, to For the training of future teachers the state 
which adults may also be admitted Districts now has toui state* normal schools (Athens, 
may also provide instruction in manual tiain- Howling Gu'cn, Kent, and Oxford), and city 
mg, donmstic science, agricultuu*, oi commei- training schools aie maintained by five of thr* 
cial woik, or establish trade* oi vocational cltie^ (Aki on, (4e\ eland, C'olumbus, Dayton, and 
schools Hoards of education may appoint Toledo) T(*achers’ institutes art* now main- 
teachers, a superintendent, truant ofhetus, tamed in each county annually, with about 
medical msjiectors, and a sujicimtend(‘nt. three hfths of tin* teachers in attendance 
of buildings In cities, the supcrmtend(*nt Schools may dismiss for institute for four days 
has the nomination of teachers, and city m cities and one wt'ek elsewhere, and teacheis 
boards may appoint a school dirt'ctoi, who acts must be paid for such attendance Teacheis 
as a business manager Gities may employ mav be enqdoyed for Horn one to four-yeai 
a superintendent for any period up to hve periods in cities, and from one to three-year 
years, while in all other districts a supcrin- periods elsewhere Any board of education 
tendent may be employed from one to three may vote to establish a district pension fund, 
years Each board of education adopts its and after doing so must pay from 1 to 2 per 
own textbooks for five-year periods, from lists cent of all income from taxation into this fund 
furnished by the State School Commissioner, All teachers accepting the provisions otf the 
from publishers who will agree to provide books law also contribute $2 a month to the fund. 
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Vft(‘r twonty y('ars of s(‘ivico, lialf of i1 in llio 
(lisfrirt, tho Board may letiro any <oaoh(M, 
and after thirty years of service, half of it in 
the district, a teacher may ask for retinnnent 
The maximum pcmsion is $450 TeachcTs' 
certificates are granted for one, two, three, four, 
five, and eight-year periods, the one, two, ami 
three-year e('rtificates lieing class('d as iirovi- 
sional certificates, and tlie five- and eight -y(‘ar 
certificates laung classed as professional c('r- 
tihcates The latter can lie granted only 
after forty months of teaching (‘xpcTience, 
and are renewable Tlu' four-y(‘ar cei’tificates 
are granted to gratluates of professional 
courses in such normal schools and college's, 

111 Ohio or elsewhere, as have been a])- 
proved by the State (Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools All certificates are also classi- 
fied as (1) high school ceitificates, (2) <‘1(‘- 
mentary school certifi(;ates, and (3) s])(‘cial 
certificates All examination (piestions are 
prepared by the State School (Commissiom'i , 
and are uniform throughout the state All 
high school teachers and superintendents oi 
schools must hold a high school certificate' 
County boards of examination may recognize 
certificates from other counties, if they s('(' ht 
Life certificates are' issued by the State' Beiarel 
of Examiners on the basis erf experience a ml 
an examination in professional subje'cts All 
teachers’ certificate's always date fi'om Se'ptem- 
ber 1st, though twelve examinations are given 
each year A state minimum salaiy law re'- 
epiires $40 a month for at least eught months 
each year 

Educational Conditions — While Ohio has 
a large city population and a number of rapidly 
growing cities, still 44 1 pei cent of the total 
population live in the rural districts The' 
southern part of the state is more* rural than the' 
northern. About one e'lghth eif the total 
fiopulation is foreign born, though the' foreign 
i)orn element lives largely in the citie's Ohio is a 
manufactuiing as well as an agricultural state 
The people of the state have always clung 
closely to local government, so that the schoeil 
system is weak as regards central control It 
is only recently that a very decent! alizeel 
form of school administration has been in pait 
superseded by township control The county 
administration is as yet (juite weak The 
centralization of schools for a time made some 
notable progress in parts of Ohio, though th<‘ 
movement apparently has about come to a 
standstill As late as 1910, only 178 of th(‘ 
1319 townships in forty-six of the eighty-eight 
counties reported any degi’ce of centralization. 
One fourth of these townships were in foui 
counties, and centralization had been com- 
pleted in only fifty-fiv(‘ townships Forty 
townships have also employed township 
superintendents An eight months’ school term 
is required by law, and state aid has been 
granted to weak districts to enable them to 
pay the minimum salary and still provide an 
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eight-months’ leiin 'FIm' school libraiy systc'in 
has bi'cn well developed, as have also the tra\ cl- 
ing libraries sent out by the Ohio State Library 
Secondary Education — The high school 
has had a marked development in Ohio, there 
being about 850 high schools in the state. 
Nearly om* fourth of these are township 
or township-union high schools No special 
state aid is granted for secondary education, 
th(' high school being a tax on the district 
maintaining it The high schools of the state 
arc divided into three classes, four-year, three- 
year, and two-year The two-year schools 
alone are allowed to drop to terms of seven 
inonths Ther’c are two state high school 
inspectors, and the state university examiner 
also visits tlu' high schools, but there is no 
state course of study for them 

Higher and Special Education — The Ohio 
State Univei'sity {q v ) at Oolurnbus, founded 
in 1870 as an agricultural and mechanical 
college and later devc'loix'd into a large and 
important institution, stands as the culmina- 
tion of the public school system of the state 
The Ohio Unnersity (q v ) at Athens and 
Miami University (q v ) at Oxford are state 
institutions of collegiate rank and state normal 
schools combined The state also grants aid 
for an industrial department for the colored 
race in Wilb('rforc(‘ Univei’sity {q v ) Toledo 
Univ(‘rsity and the University of Cincinnati 
(q V ) are municipal institutions Ohio is 
distinctively the stati* of small church colleges, 
there being twenty-six, with six others now 
classed as nonsectarian, although most of 
tht'se wen* once denominational Seven of 
these colleges date from before 1840, and 
almost all from before 1885 Sixteen of these 
have less than $150,000 of endowment funds 
to-day, and most of them are small and strug- 
gling institutions 

(Jf special institutions, the state maintains 
the State Institution for the Fer'ble-minded, 
the State School for the Blind; and the State 
School for the Deaf, all at Columbus, and the 
Ohio State Reformatory, at Mansfield Two 
cities report day schools for the deaf 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUM- 
BUS, OHIO — An institution which glow 
out of the Morrill Act of 1862, commonly 
known as the Land Grant Act In 1864 the 
legislature passed an act accepting the grant, 
but not until 1870 was the law enactea 
providing for the organization of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College In consid- 
eration of the location of the College, IVanklin 
County provided a fund of $300,000 by 
a bond issue This was subsequently in- 
creased by $25,000 Three' hundred and 
thirty acres of land lying witliin the city limits 
west of High Street and three inih'S north of 
Capitol Square were purchased as a site 
Additional purchases of adjacent land make 
an estate of 453 acres 

The College was opened for students on 
September 17, 1873 In 1878 the legislature 
reorganized the institution, changed the name 
to the Ohio State University, and made the 
first approjiriation in the history of the state 
for higher education The i)i()C(‘{‘ds of the 
sale of the public lands were bv law made, a 
part of the irreducible debt of the State upon 
which the State pays 6 per cent interest The 
statutes provide that all money given to the 
university, unless otherwise directed bv the 
donor, shall Ix'come a jiart of this ii reducible 
debt which is but another nairu' for an endow- 
ment fund That fund foi gr'iH'ial purposes 
now amounts to $167,687 62 Tlu* fund for 
designated puriroses amounts to $65,631 31, 
making a total of $233,318 93 

The institution is governed by a board of 
seven trustees, appointed by th(‘ Governor 
and confirmed by the Sr'iiate, for terms of 
seven years The organization provides for 
seven colleges as follows Agricultuje, Arts, 
Philosophy and Science, ^Educ ^ i^wK Engi- 
neering, Law, Pharmacy^ and Vrderinary 
Medicine There are at present (1912) twentv- 
six buildings used for instruction, three resi- 
dences, Oxley Hall for young women, and the 
Ohio UnioiV Ibiilding for general social and 
clubhouse purposes The value of the plant, 
including the endowment mentioned above, 
as shown by the inventory is $5,624,933 70 
The total income for the vear ending June 30, 

1911 was $924,611 11 The enrollment for 
the year ending June, 1911 was 3439 For 
the same year 422 degrees were granted The 
graduate school was organized in September, 

1912 The University faculty is composed of 
all persons having the rank of professor and 
now numbers eighty-three The^ College fac- 
ulties consist of all persons having the rank 
of assistant professor, associate professor, and 
professor, and now numbers 153 The in- 
structional force includes about seventv addi- 
tional members The following have served as 
president* Edward Orton, 1873-1881 ; Walter 
Quincy Scott, 1881-1883, William Henry Scott, 
1883-1895; James Hulme Canfield, 1895-1899; 
William Oxley Thompson, 1899-. W. O. T. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO -- 

The oldest higher institution of learning in 
the Old Noithwest ’’ Before Ohio was 
admitted to statehood the Territoiial Legis- 
lature, in session at Chillicothe on Jan 9, 1802, 
made provision “ that there shall be an Uni- 
versity instituted and established in the town 
of Athens The institution was to be named 
the American Western University The Ohio 
State Legislatuie reenacted the piovisions 
of the Teiiitonal Act, with but few changes, 
by anotlK'r act dated Feb 18, 1804, which 
gave the name Ohio University to the institu- 
tion to be established and has ever been re- 
garded as the chartc'r of Ohio University 
Students were admitted in the spring of 1808, 
when Rev Jacob Lindley, a Princeton gradu- 
ate, was put in charge of its educational work. 
The whole nunibei of degiee graduates, of 
baccalaureate rank, in the history of the uni- 
versity, is men, 669, women, 159, total, 828 
The total number of diffei cut students eni oiled 
increas(‘d from 405 in 1901 to 1832 in 1912 
There is a faculty of seventy-five inembeis 

The university buildings are twelve in 
number, not including five buildings occupied 
as lesidences Conservative valuation of the 
property of the Univeisity is $1,500,000 The 
financial support of the university is derived 
from three sources, namely, the mill-tax, 
special appropriations, and local receipts from 
incidental fees, rents, and inteiest on jieima- 
nent funds forming a part of the ineducible 
debt of the state of Ohio Receipts from all 
these sources, in 1911, amounted to $253,366 05 
Salary payments for the fiscal yeai ended Nov. 
15,1911, amounted to $100,310 08, of which 
amount the sum of $81,095 52 was for teaching 
sei vice exclusively 

Two degu'es are given in the College of 
Lib(‘ral Arts, — A B and B S The degree of 
B S in Education is given those who complete 
the four-year courses in the State Normal 
(VJlcge To receive either of these degiees 
the student must have a credit of not less than 
120 semester houis based upon at least fifteen 
units of s(*condaiy work The field of in- 
struction covered is shown by the following 
classification of colleges and departments 
college of liberal arts, the state normal col- 
lege, the college of music, the college of oia- 
tory, the school of commerce; the department 
of physics and electrical engineering, and the 
department of mathematics and civil engi- 
neeiing. A. E. "O 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, DEL- 
AWARE, OHIO — Was founded under the 
patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1841, when an academy was opened The 
charter was granted in 1842, and in 1844 the 
College of Liberal Arts began its work In 
1877 the Ohio Wesleyan Female College, 
established in Delaware in 1853, was incor- 
porated in the university. Since this time the 
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university has been coeducational in all 
departments. In addition to the college, the 
university now maintains an academy, and a 
Conservatory, including a School of Music 
and a School of Fine Arts, both established 
in 1877 The policy of the institution in 
recent years has been to enlarge the work and 
increase the efficiency of the college Accord- 
ingly, the Cleveland College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, established in 1863 and made a 
part of the university in 1896, was in June, 
1910, given over to the Medical Department 
of Western Reserve University A School of 
Oratory, established in 1894, is now organized 
in connection with the college A School of 
Business, established in 1895 and since 1908 
organized as a part of the academy, was dis- 
continued in June, 1912. The government of 
the institution is in the hands of a Board of 
Trustees elected by the Ohio, the North Ohio, 
the Cincinnati, and the Central Ohio Con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal Chuich, 
the Association of Alumni, and five trustees-at- 
large elected by the Board Students are 
admitted to the College by certificate from 
representative high schools or by examination 
The entrance requirements are fifteen units 
Undue specialization in elective work is 
guarded against by the distnbution of sub- 
jects in groups, and the careful limitation of 
the student’s courses in each To differen- 
tiate the B A degree, a minimum of one yt‘ar’s 
work in college Latin or Greek is made a pait 
of the language requirement, and for the 
B.S a larger requirement in mathematics 
and science is provided than for the B A 
The total enrollment of students in 1912 was 
1249 Of these 912 were m the college, 113 in 
the academy (including the School of Business), 
and 224 m the Conservatory The faculty in- 
cludes twenty-six persons of professorial giade, 
and forty instructors and assistants The Rev 
Herbert Welch, D D , LL D , is President 

H W 

OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE, STILLWATER, 
OKLA — A state institution organized in 
1891 as a land grant college The college is 
at the head of a system of state agricultural 
schools It provides courses of instruction in 
agriculture, mechanical arts, engineering, mili- 
tary science, domestic science, training of 
teachers, and the related branches required by 
law. The college plant embraces eleven build- 
ings and 1000 acres of land Two years of 
high school work are rcquiied for entrance to 
the freshman class The degree of B S is 
conferred in the different divisions of the col- 
lege. The enrollment of students in 1911- 
1912, including all attending special and 
short courses, etc , 2100. The faculty includes 
seventy-one members 

OKLAHOMA STATE BAPTIST COL- 
LEGE, BLACKWELL, OKLA — A coeduca- 


tional institution opened by the Oklahoma 
Baptist Convention in 1901 There are main- 
tained an academy, college of liberal arts, col- 
lege of fine arts, and busmess college. The 
entrance requirements to the college of liberal 
arts are fifteen units of high school work The 
degree of B.A is conferred. The enrollment in 
1911-1912 was 208, and the faculty consisted 
of seventeen members. 

OKLAHOMA CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, 
ENID, OKLA — A coeducational institution 
opened in 1908 A preparatory school, col- 
leges of liberal arts, bible, music, and business, 
schools of oratory and fine arts, a teachers’ 
college, and hospital training school for nurses 
are maintained The entrance requirements 
to the college of libeial arts are fifteen units of 
high school work The following degrees are 
conferred A B , B D , and A M. The en- 
rollment in 1911-1912 was 350 in all depart- 
ments The faculty consists of twenty-two 
members 

OKLAHOMA, STATE OF — Originally a 
part of the Louisiana Purchase, and set aside 
for Indians in 1834 In 1848 the slender 
western extension was obtained fiom Mexico, 
and for a long tune was known as the Public 
Land Strip This strip and the western half 
of the present state weic opened to settlement, 
April 22, 1889, and were organized as Okla- 
homa Terntory in 1890, while the eastein 
half continued as an Indian reservation up to 
1898, when a teriitorial form of goveinment 
was jirovided for it also In 1906 Congress 
authorized the two teriitories to unite and to 
^Pply f(^r admission as one state, and in 1907 
the two were admitted together as the fortv- 
sixth state Oklaiiorna is located in the west- 
ern part of the South Central division It 
has a land area of 69,414 squaie miles, which 
is about the same size as the six New England 
states and New Jersey combined Foi ad- 
mmistiative purposes the state is at present 
divided into seventy-six counties, and these 
in turn are divided into cities, towns, and 
school districts In 1910 Oklahoma had a 
total population of 1,657,155, and a density of 
population of 23 9 persons per square mile. 

Educational History — On the opening of 
Oklahoma Territoiy to settlement the inrush 
of settlers was very rapid On the first day, 
20,000 people crossed the border, and the first 
night Guthrie, which in the morning had been 
a vacant plain, had a population of 10,000 
people Before the end of the year, 60,000 
people were in the territoiy, and in the next 
ten years the population increased over 400 
per cent Government Indian schools had 
existed in parts of the territory for some time. 
The first white schools were opened in Guthrie, 
El Reno, Kingfisher, and some other towns in 
1889 The first high school was opened in 
Kingfisher in the same year. In the organic 
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act of 1890 Congress gave the new territory 
S50,000 to be used in organizing the first 
schools. The first territorial legislature in 
1891 enacted a detailed school law, which 
provided for the township form of organization, 
for township boaids, with important educa- 
tional functions resting with the secietary, 
for county superintendents, a Territorial Su- 
perintendent and Auditor coinlnned, and a 
Territorial Board of Education, for t(‘rn- 
torial diplomas, and for three grades of county 
certificates, with unifoim examination ques- 
tions prepared by the Territorial Board of 
P]ducation, normal teachers’ institutes, and 
for a free textbook sv^^^tem, but with no ap- 
piopriation to carry it into (dTect This law 
laid down the main outlines of the present 
school system A State University, an Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, and the 
State Normal School, at Edmond, weie also 
created in 1891 In this year C-ongress au- 
thorized the Governor of the Territory to 
lease the school lands by public bids, for 
periods not exceeding three years, so these 
lands have brought in some income for the 
schools from th(‘ fust The township system 
was soon found to he unsuited to the needs of 
the new state, and was abandoned in 1893 for 
the district system, with district meetings 
and district hoaids, and this form of organiza- 
tion has since been letained A new school 
law was enacted at this time, based, in large 
part, on the law of 1891, and this 1893 code 
still remains as the substantial basis of the 
present school laws The school legislation 
since 1893 has been more in the nature of 
additions than fundamental changes in the 
system then laid down 

In 1907 statehood for the two territories 
combined was attained and the new state be- 
gan the task of oigamzmg schools in the old 
Indian Territory, which had previously been 
practically without public schools A few 
tribal common schools, manual labor institu- 
tions, and seminaries existed for the Indian 
population, and in some of the towns common 
schools for the whites had been formed, though 
none of the latter had existed ovei nine years, 
and most of them had been formed within the 
two to five years preceding stat(*hood There 
were no rural scliools, and moie than 150,000 
children of school age had no opportunities 
for schooling By the end of the first year, 
2200 districts had been organized and schools 
established, and the beginning of the school 
year 1908-1909 saw 3441 lural schools in the 
old Oklahoma and 2200 in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and about 3000 teachers in addition 
in city and town school systems in Oklahoma 
proper, or a total of 5641 school districts and 
about 9900 teachers employed in the new 
state nineteen years after settlement 

The state constitution of 1907 guaranteed 
the perpetuity as trusts of all lands and funds 
given for education, direct(‘d the legislature 


to establish and maintain a system of free 
schools, in which all the children of the state 
should be educated; provided for compul- 
sory education during the period from eight 
to sixteen, directed that separate schools for 
the negro race be established and maintained 
with equal accommodations, provided for a 
uniform scries of textbooks for the schools, 
directed the legislature to provide for instruc- 
tion in the eleiiKUits of agncultuic, hoiticul- 
ture, stock feeding, and domestic science, 
vested the supervision of the schools in an ex 
ojjicio State Boaid of Education, gave to the 
State Board of Agriculture the supervision of 
the state agricultuial and mechanical col- 
leges, provided foi a Board of Commissioners 
to manage the school lands and funds, and 
piovided for the election of a State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and for a county 
supeiintendent of public instruction for each 
county The legislature of 1907-1908 made 
but few changes in the school law, the law of 
1893 still being m use in large part In ad- 
dition to a few minor changes in the law this 
first legislature revised the textbook law, the 
normal institute law, and the separate school 
law It also established the Oklahoma School 
for the Deaf at Sulphur, the Oklahoma School 
for the Blind at F'ort Gibson, a home for 
destitute children at Pryor Creek, and a State 
School of Mines at Wilburton A State 
Commission on Agricultural and Industrial 
Education, to establish a district secondary 
school of agriculture in each supreme court 
district m the state, at the rate of two a year; 
and an addition to th(‘ certification law to 
provide that all teachers, after 1909, must 
hold certificates covering agriculture and 
allied branches, were added in 1908 In 1909 
a new salary schedule for county superintend- 
ents was ado])ted In 1910 cities organized 
under charters were given liberty to deter- 
mine the number and method of election of 
boards of education 

The legislation of 1911 was of fundamental 
importance The most important measure 
was the reorganization of the State Board of 
Education The constitution of 1907 had 
provided that, until otherwise ordered by the 
legislature, the State Board of Education 
should consist of the Governor, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Secretary of State, and 
the Attorney-General In 1911 a new State 
Board of seven members, v/ith greatly enlarged 
powers, succeeded to the powers formerly 
exercised by the old State Boaid of Education, 
the State Textbook Commission, and the 
boards of regents of the seveial state institu- 
tions A constitutional amendment was also 
proposed to the people giving to the legislature 
power to levy taxes for schools, to provide a 
method for the distribution of the proceeds 
(the constitution of 1907 required a census 
basis of distribution), and to provide for state 
aid to secure a five months* school throughout 
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the state. The State Superintendent was Commission on Agriculture and Industrial 
empowered to appoint a State Inspector of Education, consisting of the State Superin- 
Schools, at $1800 and expenses, and county tendent, the president of the State Board of 
superintendents were given a clerk and en- Agriculture, and the president of the Agri- 
larged allowances for visitation A “ union- cultural and Mechanical College, and working 
graded or consolidated school district fund ” under the direction of the State Board of 
was created, to be derived from the sale of Education and in harmony with the Agricul- 
Section 3d lands in Gieen County, the tural and Mechanical College, the normal 
proceeds of which arc to be distributed to the schools, and the State Board of Agriculture, 
different counties approximately in propor- has charge* of the establishment of the second- 
tion to the school census, and to aid in the ary schools of agriculture in each judicial 
construction of buildings foi union and con- district The State Supeiintendent of Public 
solidated school districts County superin- Instruction acts as the executive officer of the 
tcndeiits had added to their powcis that of State Boaid of Education, and, as such, has 
emploving teachers for all minority race geneial supervision of the instruction in the 
(usually colored) school districts ' public schools of the state He gives opinions 

Present School System — At the head of to city and county superintendents on dis- 

the jiresent state school system of Oklahoma puted educational matteis, publishes the 

is a State Superintendent of Public Instnic- school laws, visits each county each year, 
tion and a State Board of Education. The approves of the airangements made by county 
State Superintendent is elected by the peojile suiierintendents foi county normal teachers’ 
for four-year terms, while the State Boaid institutes, receives reports from school offi- 

consistsof the State Supeiintend(*nt as presi- cers, and makes a biennial report to the State 

dent, cx officiOj and six persons, two of whom Board of Education and to the Governor He 

must be practical schoolmen, appointed by is ex officio a member of the State Board of 
the Governor for six-year terms Two of the Education, the State Board of Land Commis- 
appointed members go out of office each bien- sioners, and the State C’ommission on Agri- 
nium, thus giving a continuing body Once cultural and Industrial Education He has 
appointed, the members can be removed only the appointment of a State Inspector of 
for cause The appointed members receive Schools, at $1800 and expenses, who acts for 
$6 a day and expenses for serving The presi- and with him in visiting schools 
dent may appoint a secretary at $2000 and a For each county there is a county super- 
stenographei at $1200 This board has gen- intendent of public instruction, elected by the 
eral supt*rvision of the public schools and the people for two-yeai terms H(‘ n^ceives a 
state institutions of the state It foimiilates salary of from $1200 to $1800, according to 
courses of study for the common and high the size of the county, leceives his actual 
schools, the teachers’ and pupils’ reading expenses foi om* visit to each school each 
circles, the county normal teachcis’ institutes, year, and is also allowed to appoint a clerk 
and the higher educational institutions of the at $600 a year He has the gc'iieral super- 
state, it formulates rules and regulations con- vision of the schools of his county He visits 
cerning teachers’ certificates, prepares all the schools and examines the instruction and 
questions used at the examinations, and exam- the material conditions, confers with the 
ines applicants for certihcates, it prejiares district school officers, encourages teachers’ 
(piestioiis foi the examination of graduates associations, and holds a public meeting in 
from the eighth giade of the common schools, each school district once each year for the 
it classihf's the public schools of the state, and consideration of educational questions, or- 
accredits schools, and it makes reports to the ganizes a county teachers’ normal institute 
Governor and legislature, and prepares esti- each summer for the academic and professional 
mates foi the educational appropriations The instruction of his teacheis, receives leports 
bj)ard also succeeds to the powers of the former from the district clerks, appoints to fill va- 
board of t(‘xtbook commissioners, and selects cancies on the district school boards, and pro- 
and adopts a uniform series of textbooks, vides each district with the necessary books, 
supplemental books, registers, reports, maps, blanks, and registers, divides the county into 
charts, globes, and apparatus for the schools school districts, black and white, and re- 
of tlie state, fixes their sale price, and makes arranges the same; appoints the teachers for 
contracts with publisliers and manufacturers the minority race (usually colored) schools 
to furnish the same Succeeding the boards in school districts, keeps a record of all teachers 
of regents for the different state institutions, employed, of the semiannual apportionment 
it controls the educational policy of the higher of school funds, and of all his official acts, 
and special institutions of the state A State and makes a quarterly and an annual report 
Board of Land Commissioners, consisting to the State Superintendent 
of the Governor, Secretarv of State, Auditor, All cities of the first class constitute sep- 
State Superintendent, and president of the arate school districts and may provide for 
State Board of Agriculture, looks after the the number, manner of election, and terms of 
school lands and funds of the state A State their boards of education. In other cities, 
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two are elected from each ward, for two-year 
terms, one half going out of office each year 
All voting for boards of education must be on 
separate ballots City boards are bodies 
corporate, and, excepting the treasurer, elect 
their own officers, have control of the city 
school property, may establish kindergartens 
and high schools as desired, may elect a citv 
superintendent, who holds office at the pleas- 
ure of the board, may examine their own 
teachers, through an examining committee, 
consisting of the city supermtendenl and two 
persons appointed by the l)oard, and may levy 
their own taxes, up to the limit allowed by 
law (seven mills for all city purposes, schools 
included) 

Hach county is divided into a number of 
school districts, foi each of which the people, 
in annual district meeting in June, elect a 
district board of three, consisting of a director, 
clerk, and treasurer One is elected by the 
annual meeting each year, and the county 
superintendent fills any vacancies on the 
board The district meeting also has power 
to vote taxes, locate or change the location of 
schools, authorize the sale of school propeity, 
advise the district board as to litigation, and 
may determine the hmgth of school t(‘rm, 
aliovc three months and less than nine The 
clerk of the board attends to all reports and 
ch‘rical matters, while the treasurer receives 
and pays out all moneys belonging to the 
district The Board employs all teachers, 
manages the schools according to the law, and 
cares for the school propeity If there are 
colored pupils rn tin' district, they are ti'ans- 
ferred to some adjacent district, if less than 
ten m number, and sepaiate schools must 
be maintained for them if mor(‘ than ten 
Separate school boaids are also ])rovid(‘d for 
in the latter case Tlie same holds tru(‘ for 
a small number of white pupils in a colored 
district In all minority race districts the 
teacher is appointed by the county su])enn- 
tendent, ancl the expense of maintenance is 
paid from a county tax, levied foi the ])uipose 
County commissioners may also pi’ovide a 
schoolhouse, at county expense, for the mi- 
nority race, when the district is unable to do so 
Equal equipment and instruction is to be 
furnished the two laces 

Educational Conditions — The whit(‘ popu- 
lation IS increasing so rapidly that the pro- 
portion of Indians and iK'groes, though nu- 
merically increasing in tlumiscdves, is rapidly 
decreasing In twenty years, fiorn 1890 to 
1910, the white population increased eight 
and one third times, the colored population 
seven and two thirds times, and the Indian 
population increased but one fourth The 
total population in 1910 was 87 2 jicr 
cent white, 8 8 per cent negro, and 4 5 pei 
cent Indian The eastern pait of tht‘ state 
(the old Indian Tciiiton) contains about 
two thirds of the negroes and about five sixths 


of the Indians The white population is 
over 96 per cent, native born About 80 per 
cent of the population live in the rural dis- 
tricts, though the cities are increasing in popu- 
lation faster than th(‘ rural districts The 
western part, of the state* has but a small per- 
cemtage of illiteracy, and that in the eastern 
part, chiefly Indian and negro, is decreasing 
rapidly The state is essentially an agricul- 
tural state* with great future agricultural and 
mineral possibilities In time* it will be one 
of the rich(\st of our states, anel the large en- 
eiowments for educatiein anel the intelligent 
character of the white jie)}) illation insure the 
deve'lopment of a very important state schoeil 
system 

The rural schools arc graeled, the standards 
fe)r certification are up to the average, and a 
ge>e)el gradeel course of study is in use IJnion- 
graele‘d se'hools and the consolidatiein of dis- 
tricts anel the transportation of pupils arc 
permitted Though a young state, Oklahoma 
has already inaele greater progress in the 
consolidation ejf small schools than have many 
of the older states Eighty-six consolidated 
districts were reported as forrneel by 1911, and 
the ne‘w union-graded or consolidated school- 
elistrict fund ” will do much te) help the ceiri- 
se)hdation movement Agricultural instrue- 
tion has ree*ently been made a very important 
part of the instruction, the law of 1908 
requiring that ‘Hhe (‘lernerits of agriculture, 
horticulture, animal husbandry, stock feeding, 
forestry, building roads, domestic science, and 
elementary economics shall be a part of the 
instruction for all public schools Since 1909, 
teacher's have been rerjuired to show some 
knowledge of agrrculture for certification 
All rural school sites must not be smaller than 
one acre All schools must be taught in the 
English language The state has, for its needs, 
a relatively good compulsory education law 
All childi'cn, eight to sixteen years of age, not 
disabled or incapacitated, must attend school 
from three to six months each year, as deter- 
mined bv the school board and the people of 
each district All indigent pupils are furnished 
the necessary books to enable them to attend, 
and the children of a widowed mother, who 
IS dep(*ndent on their labor for support, are, 
upon investigation, given scholarships, under 
wdiich the county pays the mother the req- 
uisite maintenance Any school board may 
appoint truant officers to enforce the law A 
small school library fund is set aside in each 
distract for tin* purchase of books Women 
may vote at all school elections and on the 
same terms as men 

School Support. — Oklahoma was treated 
most generously by Congress on its ad- 
mission to the Union Sections 16 and 36 
in Oklahoma proper, previously reserved, 
WTie given to the state for its permanent 
common school fund, and $5,000,000 in gold 
w'a.s given to the state in addition in lieu of 
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the similar grants in the Indian Territory 
The school section grants totaled 1,413,083 
acres, and the minimum sale price was fixed 
at their appraised value The lands have been 
valued at an average of $20 an acre and recent 
sales have markedly exceeded this sum It is 
probable that a permanent school fund of 
from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 will in time 
be built up from these land grants The 
5 per cent fund (see National (Iovernmknt 
AND Education) was also granted for the 
permanent school fund In addition to thes(‘ 
grants for common ‘schools, Section 13 
in each township (706,540 acies) was also 
granted to the vState, to be used, one third for 
the Stat(' Univeisity and th(' University 
Preparatory School, one third for the normal 
schools of the state, and one third for the 
agricultural and mechanical colh'ges foi the 
two races Section 33 was granted to the 
state for charitable and penal institutions 
and for public buildings, and part of this 
grant will also go for educational jnirposes 
(sehoolhouses) In addition to these grants, 
and in lieu of the swamp land and internal 
improvement act grants (see National (Jov- 
ehnment and Edu(’ation) (Vrngiess iiuuh^ 
t he state the following specific grants: — 

Ft)r the State UuivcrHity . 250,000 acroH 

For the UiiiN craitv Proi>Jirator\ School 150,000 {ktoh 

Uor the Aj?rieultural (’ollc'^e (white) 250,000 :ier(‘s 

Uor the Apiieultural (k)lleKe (eolorcnl) 100,000 iieies 

For the State Normal Sehools .100,000 acic's 

Total Hpeeifiic grants . 1 ,050,000 acres 


school purposes, and distribute this tax for 
different school purposes as it sees fit. 

Teachers and Training — The state em- 
ployed 10,020 teachers in 1910 for the 5820 
school districts in the state Only about 8 
jier cent of these were teachers in the colored 
schools County teachers’ certificates are of 
three grades and are issued on examination 
for one, two, and three years, respectively. A 
temporary certificate is also issued and is 
much used In each county a summer normal 
teachers’ institute ol from two to six weeks is 
h(‘ld, and teachers attending this may have 
then certificates renewed These summer 
normal institutes follow a course of academic 
and pi-ofessional woik outlined by the State 
Boaid of Education, and all institute conduc- 
tors and instructors must be certificated by 
them Four examinations for certificates arc 
lield each yc'ar First-grade certificates arc 
valid in any countv in tlu* state, second-grade 
certihcat-es only in counties acljacent to the 
one in which they were issu(*d, and third- 
grade certificates only in the county of issue 
State certificates and diplomas are also issued 
by the State Board of Education For the 
training of new teachers the state maintains 
six state noiinal schools, as follows — 

The Northoastorii State Noirnal S( hool, at Tahlofiimh 
Th<* Southeustein State Normal School, fit Durant 
The Fast (huitral State* Normal School, at Ada 
'Phe tVntial State Noniuil School, at Edmond. 

The Northwestc'rn State Normal School, at Alva. 

The Soiithwc'stcTD State Normal Sc hool, at Weathcjrford 


These grunts should produc(‘ even more than 
the section grants for common schools, as the 
state was able to locate these grants on any 
unoccupied government land, instead of 
taking fixed sections of land 

The interest on the state' school fund and 
the income from tire lease of school section 
lands 18 apportioned semiannually to the 
counties and districts on the basis of the 
number of childi’cn in each, six to twenty one 
years of age This is worth about $1 80 per ])u- 
pil per year at present A constitutional amend- 
ment, to be voted on in 1912, profioses the 
authorization of a state' tax and state aid to 
maintain a five montlis’ school and gives the 
legislature power to change the basis of ap- 
portionment In each county, all fines, pen- 
alties, forfeitures, proceeds of estiays, and 
marriage licenses are added to the county 
school fund, and county commissioner’s may 
also levy in addition a county school tax, but 
the total for all county taxes for cm rent ex- 
penses, including schools, must not exceed 
six mills. This, together with the state funds 
received is apportioned to the districts on the 
school census basis Counties supporting a 
county high school may also raise one mill 
additional for county high school purposes 
Each school district may, in addition, vote an 
annual district tax, up to five mills, for all 


Secondary Education — Any district, town, 
or citv may ('staiilish a high sr’hool, as may any 
count V (’onsolidated schools or union school 
districts may also establish a high school as 
a ])ait of the legiilai instruction Only a few 
(‘ount\ high schools have so far been ('stablished, 
but most of the cities and towms have providi'cl 
them A number of the centialized schools 
have a good high school as a part of the in- 
struction provided, and the number of such 
schools may be expected to increase rapidly 
under the new (1911) state building aid pro- 
vided In 1911, 435 school districts reported 
class(‘s above the eighth grad(', and fifty-one 
acci’cditc'd high schools also wi're reported 
The University Preparatory School, at Ton- 
ka w’a, is a large state secondaiy school for 
wdutcs, offering th(' classics, science, modern 
languages, business courses, and instruction 
ill art, domestic science, manual training, 
music, and militai’y tactics A second school 
of this type was established in 1911 at Clare- 
more In 1908 the first two of the state agricul- 
tural high schools for whites were established at 
Warner and Tishomingo ; in 1910 four more were 
established at Broken Arrow, Helena, Lawton, 
and Good well These schools are to be agricul- 
tural and industrial schools of secondary grade, 
and must provide instruction leading to the 
agricultui’al and mechn ideal colleges and to 
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the state normal schools Th(‘ Stat(‘ Agricul- 
tural College IS to be the technical head of this 
agricultural system of education, and is to 
issue a course in agriculture and related sub- 
jects for the elementary and secondary schools 
of the state Each state agricultural high 
school must have at least eighty acres of land, 
and must conduct an experimental farm and 
ofifer short courses for farmers each winter 
Twenty thousand dollars was appropriated by 
the state for a building for each s(‘hool 

Higher and Special Education — The State 
University at Norman, the State Agricultural 
and Mechanical C'ollege at Stillwater, the 
State Industrial Institute and (Jollege for 
Girls at (diichasha, and the Colored Agricul- 
tural and Normal University at Langston 
stand as the culmination of the educational 
system of the state The State School of 
Mines at Wilburton is also a part of the state’s 
higher educational system The denomina- 
tional college has found but little demand for 
its services so far in the state, and only four are 
reported All of these are institutions of 
very limited endowimuit The Oklahoma 
Industrial Institution for the Colored Deaf, 
Blind, and Orphans at Taft, the Oklahoma 
School for the Blind at Fort Gibson, the 
State School for the Deaf at Sulphur, the State 
Orphans’ Home and School for Destitute 
C’hildren at Pivor CVeek, the State School for 
the Feeble-Minded at Enid, and the State 
Training (Reformatory) School at Paul’s 
Valiev, are the special institutions supported 
by the state E P (' 
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OKLAHOMA, STATE UNIVERSITY OF, 
NORMAN, OKLA — A coeducational insti- 
tution estal)lisli(‘d at Norman bv act of the 
territorial legislature in 1S92 The following 
schools and colleges are inaintaiiual college' 
of arts and sciences (1893) , school of pliaimacv 
(1893, 1908), school ot medicine (1910), school 
of fine arts (1903); school of afiplied s(‘i(*nc(‘ 
and school of mines (1904), summei school 
(1908); college of engineering (1909), school 
of law (1909), school of teaching (1909) 
The entrance requirenu'iits are the comyiletion 
of four years of high school work The usual 
degrees are conferred on graduates and under- 
graduates on the completion of the appro- 
priate requirements The umversitv is sup- 
ported from the general revenue of the state 
and from income derived from lands granted 
by Congress The enrollment in all depart- 
ments in 1911-1912 was 793 The faculty 
consists of ninety-seven members. 
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OLD AGE — See Senasc'ENI’k 

OLDENBURG, GRAND DUCHY OF, 
EDUCATION IN — See German Empire, 
Education in 

OLFACTORY SENSATIONS — The sense 
organ of smell is the olfactory membrane 
in th(‘ uppei pari of the nasal cavity, where 
the endings of th(‘ olfactory nerves come to 
the surface' Th(' organ is stimulated by chem- 
ical ri'sponses induct'd by the particles of the 
odorous substance borm* in the air It is not 
known how many sinqile smell qualities there 
may 1 h‘ That there are specific qualities 
with distinct stiuctuies is probable from the 
fact that when the nose has been fatigued for 
one odor, certain odors will not be noticed, 
while others will give sensations of normal 
inteiisitv Disease may also render one in- 
sensitive to several odors, while still normally 
sensitive' to others These experiments and 
obsei\ ations have' not been carried fai enough 
to give a complete classihcation of smells 

W B P 

See Odors 
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OLIVER, HENRY KEMBLE (1800-1885) 
— Leader in the movement for child labor 
legislation, was giaduated from Dartmouth 
Gollege in 1818 He w\as principal of high 
schools at Sah'in, Mass , 181t) to 1830, and 
of a ])rivate se'condai v school from 1830 to 
1844 He was Adjutant-general of Massachu- 
s(*tts for foil I yi'ars In 1848 he engaged in 
the textile industiv at Lawrence, and during 
the next ('ighteen yeais he added to his busi- 
ness duties enormous public labors He was 
member of thi' school committee of Lawrence, 
mayor of tlu' city, and member of the state 
h'gislatuK' H(' gave up business in 1886 to 
ac(‘(‘pt a post as agent of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education He made extended 
studii's of th<' conditions of factory children 
and was oiu' of the ('arlii'st advo(*ates of child 
labor laws In 1889 he was math* chief of the 
Massachus(‘tts Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Undei the administrations of Horace Mann and 
George S Boutwi'll {qq v ), Mr. Oliver ren- 
deied impoitant seivice as an institute lec- 
turer in Massachusetts His publications 
include nuim'rous papers on education and a 
serit's of schoolbooks on music W 8 M 
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OLIVET COLLEGE, OLIVET, MICH — 

A coeducational institution founded in 1844 
bv Mr J J Shipherd eleven years after he 
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founded Oberliii From lln‘ fust it lias beiai 
undenominational The ^ong:rep;allonallst^ 
partially adopted the college, and it is now 
known as the Congregational College of Michi- 
gan, although without any organic relation 
to the denomination Olivet has been vitally 
connected with the educational interests of 
Michigan Its professors have scaved foi 
many years in the office of the State Supei- 
intendent of Public Instruction and on the 
State Board of Education, and thiough their 
])ubhc lectures and published bulletins have 
had marked effect on the educational dev(‘l- 
opinent of the state The present value of 
the grounds, the fourteen buildings, equip- 
ment, and endowment amounts to alxmt 
$600,000 The library, museum of natural 
history, and equipment for teaching sciences 
are exceptionally good The usual under- 
graduate departments, including music, are 
maintained The entrance reipiiiements foi 
all students who intend to proceed to th(‘ degrix' 
(H A ) are fifteen units of high school work 
Th(‘ enrollment in U)10-1911 was 23H students 
The faculty consists of twenty-four membeis 

K (J L 

OLMSTED, DENISON (1701-1859) — 
College professor and author ol scienci* 
books, was graduated from Yal(‘ College in 
1818 He was tutoi at Yale and for ten yeais 
professor in the University of North Carolina. 
From 1825 to 1859 he held a professorship 
at Yale In 1840 he was made a ineinbei of 
the Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools in (Connecticut His educational 
writings include State of Education n\ Connecti- 
cut, An Academy for Schoolmasters (in which he 
outlined a scheme for a college for the tiain- 
ing of teachers), and Ideals of a Perfect Teachei 
His textbooks include Natural Philosophy 
(1881), School Philosophy (1882), Astronomy 
(1889), and Rudiments of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy (1842) Professor Olmsted was 
actively identified with the American Institute 
of Instriictiou and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Education (qq v ) 

W S M. 

OLNEY, JESSE (1798-1872) — Text- 
book author; was educated in the common 
schools For several years he taught in the 
district schools of New York and later in the 
Hartford Grammar School For ten years 
he was a menibei of the (Connecticut legisla- 
ture He was the author of many schoolbooks, 
including geographies, readers, aiithmetics, 
and histories His common school geography 
passed through ninety-eight editions, and its 
sale is said to have been exceeded in its day 
only by Noah Webster’s spelling book. 

W S M 

OLYMPIC GAMES — Probably growing 
out of very ancient local athletic festivals, the 
Olympic Games in Elis were the oldest and 


greatest, oi the Panlicllenic festivals The 
nationali/ation of this festival is asssigned 
traditionally to the year 776 B.c The Greek 
era began with the Olympic games celebrated 
once in four years, and every period of four 
year's was called an Olympiad It was from 
tin* fust under the charge of the Eleians, but 
they iiiMted competitors from neighboring 
states, and the custom of attending the games 
spread to more distant cities. From an 
Eleian event, the festival became Peloponne- 
sian and finally Panhellemc Early in the 
sixth century, other festivals were established * 
the Pythian games, celebrated on the Krissean 
Plain; the Nernean games, held in the groves 
of Nema; and tin* Isthmian games, which took 
pla(*(* at (Corinth These festivals survived 
to the close of (treek history, but the Olympic 
games continued to be the most glorious until 
the end 

The original motive for these festivals was 
the glorification of the strong and agile body 
Athletic cont(*sts always constituted the chief 
attractions, but tin* festivals served to bring 
together the greatest lyric poets, sages, states- 
men, orators, artists, sculptors, and potters 
These celebrations were great national hoh- 
davs which served as pleasant occasions of 
reunion for congenial spirits and tended to 
the diffusion of national ideas 

Accoiding to a fairly reliable tradition 
there was originally, and for twelve following 
Olympiads, only om* contest the 8p6fxos, 
a foot race, consisting of a single lap of a stadion 
of 200 vards Other races of two, seven, 
twelve, and perhaps twenty-four laps were 
added latei Aliout the time of the eighteenth 
Olympiad, the wrestling match and the Pen- 
tathlon (q V ) made their appearance. An 
athl(*te had to win at least three of the contests 
to b(* crowned victor of the Pentathlon 
Boxing and the chariot race are said to have 
been added m the twenty-third Olympiad 
The games g»*adually grew more and more 
elaborate, and the time over which they 
extended was increased from a single day to 
fiv(* or six 

The festival was conducted by about ten 
judges, elected by the people of Pffis a year 
beforehniid. The candidates for the various 
contests were required to present themselves 
for examination thirty days before the festival 
p]ach candidati* must prove himself to be of 
pure Hellenic stock, and must give evidence 
of having trained during ten months in a 
gymnasium During the last thirty days 
before the festival, the candidates practiced 
in the gymnasium under the supervision of the 
judges After an athlete had been entered 
for a contest, it was considered the greatest 
ignominy for him to withdraw for any reason; 
indeed, for so doing he was heavily fined. 
Eleven days before the festival, the judges 
caused to be proclaimed by heralds through- 
out all the cities of Hellas the truce, sacred 
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to Olympian Zeus, which was to last one month 
It was this truce that made the Olympia 
possible as a Panhellenic institution, for during 
the thirty days^ truce, all wars between Hellenic 
states were held in abeyance, and travelers 
were allowed to journey through them un- 
molested 

The athletic contests were conducted with 
much attention to details In the foot races 
they were very particular that all should start at 
the same time and from the same line, and no 
fraud or trickery was permitted It was also 
contrary to rule for an athlete to slacken his 
speed purposely to allow his fellow contestant, 
to win. The foot races were run in heats of 
four, and the winners of each heat ran in the 
final race, in which the winner was crowned 
as victor. The victor in the running ra(*(‘ 
at Olympia was regarded as an honor to his 
country, and gave his name to the current 
Olympiad, and on reaching home enteied his 
native city to the notes of a triumphant song, 
written by a Pindar or Simonides The last 
Olympiad was the 293d and end(‘d in 394 a n 

Modern Revival of Olympic Games — 
After a lapse of more than 1500 vears, the 
Olympic games wqyq revived at Athens in 
1896 under circumstances of mtciest to the 
modern educator The motive behind the 
movement for the organization of the modern 
Olympic games was the interest of a French 
nobleman in educational reform Harpn Pierre 
de Coubertiii, after halving the Ecole dcs 
Science, 9 politiques in 1S83, spent some time 
in England studying the educational and 
social conditions m the public schools He 
was profoundly impressed wiUi the educa- 
tional ideals of Thomas Arnold (q v ) as d(‘- 
scribed in Tom Bi aim's Schooldays^ and 
exemplified in the English public schools 
He appreciated the large educational valin* 
of athletic sports in the physical, social, and 
moral development of adolescent bovs and 
resolved to devote himself to the task of se- 
curing similar educational advantages for 
Ins fellow countrymen 

Ten years of energetic and persistent effort 
brought only meager results During this 
period De Coubertin introduced sports in a 
few schools and lycies in Pans, he organized 
athletic contests in connection with the Pans 
exposition of 1889, he made a tour to study 
physical education in American colleges, he 
organized an athletic union in France, and 
edited a magazine, the Athletic Review He 
encountered much opposition and indiffer- 
ence in his efforts to popularize athletics in 
France At a conference held at the Sorbonne 
in 1892, in connection with the jubilee of the 
French Athletic Union, Baron de Coubertin 
made an address on Physical Exercises in 
Antiquity, the Middle Ages, and Modern 
Times, and advocated the revival of the 
Olympic games. With the cooperation of 
Professor William Milligan Sloane, then of 


Princeton, and Mr C Herbert, secretary 
of the Amateur Athletic Union of England, 
he organized the Pans International Congress 
for the study and propagation of the jirinciples 
of amateurism, to lie held in June, 1894 The 
la.st paragraph of the circular letter announcing 
the Congiess contained the following state- 
ment “ The rt'vival of the Olympic games in 
accordance with modern life and conditions 
would bring together every four years rep- 
resentatives of the world’s nations, and one 
is justified in the belief that these peaceful 
and courteous contests would constitute the 
best form of internationalism ” 

The congress voted to inaugurate the 
modern Olympic games in 1896 at Athens, if 
possible, and to hold the second Olympiad 
in connection with the Pans exposition of 
1900 These plans were carried out success- 
fully under the direction of an International 
Olympic Games Committee, with Baron de 
Coubertin as pre.sident The Greeks entered 
into the spirit of the movement wdth great 
enthusiasm Representatives were present 
from many nations to compete in the various 
contests in running, jumping, throwing the 
discus, javelin, and weights, swimming, gym- 
nastics, wK'stling, fencing, shooting, etc 
The games aroused world- wide interest and 
resulted in a remarkable expansion of all forms 
ot physical education in many countries, 
particularly in continental Europe The 
Olympn; games weie held again in Paris, 
1900, St Louis, 1904, Athens, 1906, London, 
1908, ami Stockholm, 1912 The 1916 games 
arc 1o be held m Berlin The object of the 
found(‘rs of this gieat educational movement 
has been realized in a large measure 

G L M. 
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OMAR KHAYYAM. — (Gi jat ed-dm, 
Abu*l-Fath, *Omar ben Ibrahim el-Chaijarnl), 
the well-known author of the Persian poem, the 
Rubaiyat, was better known to his own people 
as a writer of philosophical and mathematical 
works He lived in eastern Persia in the 
eleventh century, and in 1074-1075 w^as making 
astronomical observations in Raj or Nishapur. 
He died at Nishapur about 1123-1124 Of 
his philosophical works, one on existence 
iffTwngud) IS preserved in manuscript in 
Berlin His algebra was published in Arabic 
and French by Woepeke (Pans, 1851). A 
work on the postulates of Euclid written by 
him IS still extant in Leyden, and one on the 
mixture of metals is in Gotha, but neither has 
been imblished A work at one time in Leyden, 
on difficult problems of arithmetic {Mushkilat 
et hisab), is apparently lost. The algebia 
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is one of tlie best works on the subject that 
appeared in the Arab-Persian ascendency 

D E S 

ONE SESSION OR TWO. — See Sessions, 
Length of 

ONE-SESSION PERIOD — See Sessions, 
Length of 

ONTARIO AGRICULTURE COLLEGE, 
GUELPH, CANADA — The Ontario Agri- 
cultural College was established by the Pro- 
vincial Government of Ontario in 1873 The 
annual grants have increased, until now about 
a quarter of a million dollars is spent each 
year on its upkeep, besides the cost of addi- 
tional new buildings from tune to time The 
objects of the institution are to give instruction 
in the best methods of farming, and the best 
methods of housekeeping, including thorough 
practical instruction in cooking and sewing 
and laundry work for every girl, and optional 
courses in horticulture, poultry raising, bee 
keeping, and dairying 

Under these circumstances the entrance 
requirements have been kept very low, so 
far as general education is concerned Male 
students may (*nter upon the course in agri- 
culture without any preliminary training, 
except good farm practice Most matricu- 
lants are, however, fairly well prepared in 
the ordinary studies of the public school 
From this number, by examination each year, 
are selected those who will be permitted to go 
on with the work of the third and fourth years, 
and those accomplishing the term work and 
passing the prescribed examinations arc at 
the end of the four years admitted to Ihe 
degree of Bachelor of the Science of Agiicul- 
ture from the University of Toronto (qv)^ 
with which institution this college is affiliated 
A diploma is given at the end of the fust two 
years for practical knowledge and scientific 
equipment in practical farm operations Dur- 
ing the winter months short courses are held 
in stock and seed judging, poultry raising, 
butter and cheese making, fruit growing, bee- 
keeping, and domestic science Courses also 
are provided in elementary agriculture and 
nature study to prepare the teachers of the 
Province to give agricultural courses in ele- 
mentary schools Agriculture might well be 
taught in the public schools in rural districts 
Teachers, however, were unprepared, not- 
withstanding that good textbooks had been 
written on the subject by practical men 
Practical courses for teachers have recently 
been established lasting ten weeks in the spring 
and again five weeks in the summer At the 
present time there are students in attendance 
from twenty-two different countries 

G. C C. 

ONTARIO, EDUCATION IN. — See 

Canada, Education in. 


ONTOGENY. — A term used to designate 
the whole course of individual development. 
It is contrasted with philogeny, which is used 
to designate the course of general evolution 
in the species or race A certain parallelism 
exists between ontogeny and philogeny. (See 
Culture Epochs Theory ) C. H. J. 

OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS — The open-air 
school IS a type of special school developed 
in Europe and America for the education of 
physically debilitated children It is designed 
to make it possible for such children to continue 
their education and at the same time to regain 
their health and vitality To attain these 
ends the classes are held in the open air, the 
children are well fed and warmly clad, and the 
formal work in the school subjects is reduced 
and modified 

The first school of this type was opened in 
Charlottenburg, a suburb of Berlin, in the 
year 1904 It was designed to meet the needs 
of a group of backw^ard and physically debili- 
tated pupils who could not carry the work 
in the regular schools and were not so mentally 
deficient as to be fit subjects for classes for 
subnormal pupils The purpose of this edu- 
cational innovation is reflected in the name 
“ Open-Air Recovery School ’’ wffiich was used 
to describe it and which is still commonly 
employed in Europe in referring to schools 
of this type The distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the regime in this pioneer open-air 
school included an outdoor life and abundance 
of good food, strict cleanliness, suitable cloth- 
ing, skilled teachers, small classes, and school 
work modified m kind and reduced in quantity. 
The children who were the fortunate subjects 
of this hrst open-air experiment made won- 
derful ])i ogress They increased rapidly in 
weight and strength, and many who had been 
suffering from serious ailments were entirely 
cured Moreover, it was found that although 
these children had spent less than half as much 
time on school- work as their companions in 
the regular schools, they had not fallen back 
in their studies 

The reports of these combined physical and 
mental benefits spread throughout Germany 
and caused the school authorities of other 
cities to begin the erection of open air schools. 
In less than three years the movement had 
spread to England, and in 1907 London opened 
its first school The results obtained were as 
remarkable as those previously reported from 
Germany, and again popular enthusiasm was 
aroused, with the result that other towns and 
cities throughout Great Britain began to plan 
for similar establishments 

Meanwhile the movement had spread to 
America, where the credit of starting the first 
open-air school must be shared by New York 
and Providence In 1904 the former city 
loaned the services of one of its public school 
teachers and supplied school material for th^ 
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children of an outdoor hospital for tubcrciilouh 
children. The first American open-air school, 
as that term is now understood, was opened in 
January, 1908, in the city of Providence, R.I 
The location was a room in an aban- 
doned schoolhouse This room was remod- 
eled by converting the ordinary four-sided 
classroom into one of three sides, leaving one 
entire side open to the air In this room the 
Providence authorities began in the dead of 
winter to teach a class of children variously 
termed ansemic and tuberculous The chil- 
dren wore outdoor wraps, sat in warm sittiug- 
out bags, and on cold days had warm soap- 
stones at their feet They were well fed, and 
their school studies were reduced in quantity 
They immediately began to improve both 
physically and mentally and made marked 
advances in their school work Si\ months 
after Providence began work, an open-air 
school for tuberculous children was started 
in one of the parks of Boston, Mass Th(‘r(' 
were forty-one children in the school, and 
after the first summer’s woik it was lound 
that there were twenty-three cases where th(‘ 
disease had either been arrested or entiredy 
cured Five months later, in December, 1908, 
a new school was opened in New York Citv 
on an abandoned ferryboat Chicago began 
work in the summer of 1909 in a camp in one 
of the school yards and later continued the 
work on the roof of a building in the heart of 
the city 

From these early beginmngs the movement 
for open-air schools has rapidly spread in 
Germany, England, and America and has 
made considerable progress in I'rance In all 
these countries it is recognized that the open- 
air school has passed the experimental stage 
In Germany it has liecome an integral part 
of the elementary school system Among 
the municipalities having the new schools 
may be mentioned Mulhausen, Munchen- 
Gladbach, Elberfeld, Lubeck, Berlin, Solingen, 
Cologne, and Aix, and there can be little doubt 
that within a few yeais the majority of the 
large industrial towns will have schools of 
this type In general, German schools uie 
modeled after the pioneer school at ('harlotten- 
burg In all cases the ])rinci])‘il character- 
istics are open-air treatment, phmty of good 
food, warm clothing, strict cleanliness, and 
expert medical and dental attention The 
keynote of the schoolwork is constant change 
from work to play, reading, singing, and rest, 
together with constant stimulation of interest 

The record of progress in England is similar 
to that of Germany. Schools of the new type 
have been established in the suburbs of Lon- 
don, Manchester, Bradford, Halifax, and 
other industrial cities. In France open-air 
schools are being established in many cities, 
generally as developments of the school 
colonies ” which have for years furnished 
vacations in country places to city children 


llecoids of th(‘ Mctunl opening of schools of 
th(‘ n(‘w fvp(‘ in olhei countries arc as yet 
lacking, blit pi ('parations for establishing 
them hav(‘ Ixani made in Scotland, Austria, 
Italy, Ganada, Mi'xico, and Japan 

The o})en-air schools m other countries 
differ from most of those established in the 
Unites States in the class of children cared for 
In the United States these schools are in gen- 
eral designeil for th(‘ care of children suffering 
from tuberculosis in its incipient stages 
Thev are essentiallv Iheiapeutic agencies foi 
the care of a s])(‘cial class of sick children In 
Europe the aim is m general distinctly broader, 
and the schools reemve as pupils children 
suffering from various forms of physical de- 
bihtv and subnormal vitalitv 

Popular interest and enthusiasm have been 
aroused bv the success of the open-air schools 
in America to a degree which has seldom 
if (‘V(‘i bemi equaled by that shown foi any 
other educational innovation This has been 
stimulated bv th(‘ unbroken record of success 
of the earlv schools No single case of failure 
has vet lieen recorded, and no city that has 
und(‘rtaken the work has subsequently aban 
doned it The lapidity with which the move- 
ment has s])read is indicated bv the following 
figures, showing the number of cities in the 
United States having open-air scliools in each 
school vear from the opening of the Provi- 
dence school in P)()S to January, 1912 — 


SCHOOl. Yl ot 


i‘)07-n‘0« 
1 <108- 190*1 
190‘> I'UO 

1910- 1911 

1911- 1912 


NuMBKK of CiTIFft HA VINO 
Open-air Schooi.s 
3 
7 

15 

32 

44 


Daihj Pioijuun — Tli(‘ dailv firograms dif- 
fer in detail onlv in the diffeomt countries 
and cities Th(‘ following time-table, showing, 
the procedun* in an ojien-air school in New 
York Citv, mav be consideied tv])lcal of these 
programs — 


S 45 to 9 00 
9 00 t(» 9 .iO 


9 .10 to 10 .30 
10 .30 to 10 45 

10 45 to 11 .30 

11 30 to 12 00 

12 00 to 12 30 
12 30 to 2 00 

2 00 to 3 00 
.3 00 to ,3 15 

3 15 to 4 00 

4 00 to 5 00 

5 00 


Ani\» at sfhool, ^ot warin 
h'rd ^\lth pgp aiifl liug( glassful of 
milk R(‘^t outdoors m sh'cping 
hlaiik('t'> 

S( hoolwoilv 

Short iPfPMs, fpcdiiig ^^lth milk aiid 
1)1 pad 

School woik 

Rppphs, go to washrocmi and prc'parp 
for diiiiipr 
Dimn'r 

R(‘st in pupouraged to .slc'pp 
Schoolwork 

Short rpc(‘ss, feeding of milk and hi cad 
Sclioolwork 

School dismis.Mcd, play an hour 
Cio home 


Clothing — Experience has conclusively dem- 
onstrated that, if children are to be benefited 
by the open-air treatment, they must be kept 
warm This can only be accomplished during 
cold weather by providing them with sufficnmt 
clothing of the light sort If the> do not 
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possess good wool undeiwear and warm, 
well-fitting outer garments, these must be 
supplied directly by the school or indirectly 
by some charitable agency It is absolutely 
essential in cold climates that each child b(' 
provided with a heavy overcoat, sitting-oiit 
bag, two blankets, a wool cap, and warm gloves 
In several cities the children are provided with 
Eskimo suits, which are made of heavy blanket- 
ing and put on over the regular house clothes 
Thes(‘ suits have proved most satisfactory 
for the purpose and arc unusually atti active 
in appearance Extra shoes and stockings 
must be available to be substituted in case of 
need for those worn by children who come to 
school with wet feet The most satisfactoiy 
outer foot covering for this purpose is the 
heavy wool felt boot reaching nearly to the 
knee. Wooden foot boxes, measuring about 
two feet long by a foot and a lialf wide and a 
foot high, and lined with quilting, are us(*ful 
for keeping the children’s feet warm when the 
temperature is low. The sitting-out bags arc 
made of heavy blanketing covered with canvas 
and may be purchased fiorn dealers m sana- 
torium equipment They are cut and stitched 
so as to conform to the shape of the chair and 
may be attached to it by tape at different 
points to prevent the child in the bag from 
slipping off. 

Food — Only less important than warm 
clothing in securing successful results is 
wholesome and adequate food. In geneial 
practice does not differ widely from that devel- 
oped in the original Charlottenburg school, 
where the daily routine is as follows The 
children arrive at about a quarter befoie 
eight and receive a bowl of soup and a slice of 
liread and butter. Classes commence at 
eight with an interval of five minutes after 
each half hour’s instruction. At ten o’clock 
the children receive one or two glasses of milk 
and another slice of bread and butter Dinner 
is served at half past twelve and consists of 
about three ounces of meat, vegetables, and 
soup After dinner the children rest or sleep 
for two hours At four o’clock milk, rye 
bread, and jam are given. The last meal con- 
sists of soup and bread and butter and is 
given at a quarter before seven, after which 
the children return home. The expendituie 
for the feeding amounts to about twelve cents 
per day per child. Poor children are excused 
from paying, and the others pay in full or in 
part, according to the circumstances of their 
parents American practice differs little from 
that described, except that the school day is 
shorter and hence the meals given are fre- 
quently reduced in number 

In addition to the meals taken at the school, 
the children have milk and bread, or cereal 
and milk, or sometimes an egg before leaving 
home in the morning, and again a light meal 
on their return home at night This brings 
the total fuel value of the food eaten during 


the day up to about 3000 calorics, which is 
probably high for a normal child, but not for 
these tuberculous children. The cost of feed- 
ing in America varies from about sixteen cents 
to about twenty-five cents per child per day 
Administration — In most American cities 
the open-air schools are administered by a 
partnership of lesponsibility. In the majority 
of cases the Board of Education meets the 
cost for teachers’ salaries, school premises, and 
schoolroom equipment, while the expense 
for food and clothing is defrayed by hopitals, 
charitable organizations, and societies for the 
prev(‘ntion and cure of tuberculosis At the 
close of the school year 1910-1911 data as to 
the administration of forty-seven open-air 
schools in different American cities were as 
follows — 


Board of oducation and tuheroulosis assooiation 20 

Board of education and private association 1 1 

Board of education onl\ . 7 

Board of education and othe^r city department . 6 

Tuberculosis association only .... 2 

i^oard of education and jirivate fund . . 1 


47 

The ])remises occupied by the schools were 
as varied as the forms of administration. 
Among thiity-mne schools the following varia- 
tions were found — 


Remod(‘led rooms 14 

Special buildings . ... 6 

Roofs ... 0 

Regular ( lassrooms vMth open windows ... 6 
Boats . . .... 5 

Tents . ... 2 

Barn ... . . . . . . 1 

39 


Expense — The exjiense of conducting open- 
air schools depends in very large degree on 
local conditions The only certainty is that 
the cost will always be greatei than that of the 
ordinary class The fust reason for the added 
cost IS that theic are only about half as many 
children per teachei, the desirable limit being 
about twenty In the second place the ex- 
pen.se for food amounts to from sixteen to 
twenty-five cents per child per day In the 
third place there is the individual equipment 
of each child, which is necessarily expensive. 
Its items with their cost are about as follows: — 


Blanket . . . . . . $ 5 00 

lOttkimo suit . . 3 50 

Sittmg-out bag . . ... 3 00 

Cot . . . 1 75 

Felt boots . ..... 50 

Mittens . . . . ... .40 

Thermometer . . . 26 

Toothbrush .20 


$14 60 

This individual equipment is in the nature 
of permanent investment, and can be used 
with slight replacement for several years. 
Taking all of these different added expenses 
into account, it is fair to say that the educa- 
tion of a child in an open-air school costs 
nearly three times as much as does the educa- 
tion of the same child in the ordinary school. 
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The Need Joi Open-nn Schools ''riuTr 
seems to be little question that the open-air 
recovery school is the most efheient agency 
yet devised for carrying on the instruction of 
physically debilitated children and at th(‘ 
same time curing them oi ameliorating 
the aliments from which they suffer The 
best available data seem to indicate that 
the children who are in need of such treatnumt 
as that afforded by the open-air scliool con- 
stitute from 3 to 5 per cent of the daily mem- 
bership in the average city school system It 
would probably not be far out oi the way to 
say that of these at least one third, or from 
1 to 2 per cent of all, are either definitely 
suffering from tuberculosis or are pietuber- 
culous 

Summary — The open-air school is a com- 
bination of sanatorium, playground, and 
schoolroom, in which the daily regime has been 
characterized as consisting of double rations 
of air, double rations of food, and half rations 
of work There are eight recpiisites, of which 
the first three are imperatively essential 
(1) abundance of ])ure air, (2) jilenty of good 
food, and (3) sufficient warm clothing , (4) shel- 
ter from the wind, for experience teaches noth- 
ing more clearly than that it is wind and not 
low temperature that causes suffering fiom 
cold, (5) shelter or refuge where the child len 
can be taken during yery inclement weather, 
and where any child who gets chilly duiing the 
session may at once go to get warm; (0) pro- 
vision for sleeping after the noonday meal 
For this pur])ose short folding cots are much 
more satisfactoiy than the steamer chairs 
ordinarily used, (7) the sei vices of a skillful 
doctor and a competent nurse These do not, 
of course, have to be in attendanci* contin- 
uously, but should be available Finally, it is 
essential to have in charge a teacher who is 
intelligent, able, and familiar with the methods 
and aims of the outdoor treatment 

L P A 
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OPENING EXERCISE — It is usual to 
allot a short period of time to the formal open- 
ing of school or class work The period 
allotted is from ten to twenty minutes The 
exercises vary greatly in content and form, in 
the morning exercises of a school, announce- 
ments of general interest are made and mat- 
ters of routine adjusted, readings and short 
addresses occupying the remainder of the time 
This period is more largely in tin' hands of 
the pupils where the opening exeicis(‘s are 
thos(‘ of a single classroom The opening 
exercise is important in starting the day’s 
work with the requisite attitude. It is a 
valuable device in establishing and maintain- 
ing the group spirit of the class or school 

H. S 

See Bible in the Schools, School Man- 
agement 

OPERATION — See Symbols of Opera- 
tion 

OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM —Puru- 
lent conjunctivitis, or inflammation of tlie eyes 
of new-born babies, is a sfiecifu* germ disease, 
caused usually by a gonorrheal infection from 
the tissues of the mother during birth or from 
the careless use of towels, etc , later The in- 
flammation commonly appears on the third or 
fourth day, may be mistaken at first for mild 
conjunctivitis, but rapidly develops acute symp- 
toms If unchecked, it often leads to incura- 
ble blindness of one or both eyes, or marked 
impairment of vision through corneal scars 
Estimates credit this malady as the cause of 
50 per cent of the blindness in nurseries for 
blind babies, 25 per cent of the blindness in 
blind schools, and 10 piT cent of the blindness 
in the United States It is, then, the largest 
single cause of blindness New York State 
health officials believe that, in 1010, the in- 
flammation appeared in about one birth in a 
hundred 

Ophthalmia neonatorum may be prevented 
by washing the infant’s eyes in sterile watei 
aft(‘r the head is bom and by dioppmg two 
drops of 1 to 2 per cent solution of nitrate 
of silver directly upon the (‘yeball as soon after 
birth as possible FiVen if the mflainmation 
does appeal , proper treatment will usually 
avert serious consequences, but the treatment 
must be prompt and be supplemented by 
careful nursing for several weeks, preferably 
in a hospital 

That so many cases of blindness occur, 
despite the simplicity of prophylaxis, is due to 
the Ignorance of parents, midwives, and even 
of some physicians, of the source, the virulence, 
and the danger of the infection. To combat 
this ignorance, the American Medical Associa- 
tion has long maintained a committee on 
prevention of blindness, while the health 
departments and charitable organizations of 
the more progressive states have instituted 


vigorous “ lay campaigns ’’ of information. 
In New York and Massachusetts the disease 
is among those reportable to the health 
authorities G. M. W. 

See Blind, Education of the. 
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OPINION — A term given to beliefs of a 
peculiarly personal or individual character, 
and to beliefs which, though generally current, 
lack s(;ientific warrant, having their ground 
in custom rather than in evidence. (The 
teiiii public opinion is used to denote the 
beliefs characteristn* of a community in so far 
as these beliefs influence corpoiate or public 
action ) One of the objects of education is 
to produce the habit of mind which discrimi- 
nates between opinion and grounded convic- 
tion, and winch prevents opinions being held 
and asserted dogmatically Plato among an- 
cient edueationalists and Locke among modern 
have especially insisted upon the harmfulness 
of confusing opinions and knowledge, and the 
importance of devising educational methods 
to safeguard tlu^ mind against this danger 

J D 

See Knowledge 


OPTICAL ILLUSIONS —See Illusions 

OPTICS — The science of light, regarded 
as tin* medium of sight The term is usually 
qualified by an adjective Physical optics 
includes the reflection, lefraction, absorption, 
diffraction, interference, etc., of light Psy- 
chological and physiological optics include 
anatom V of th(‘ eye (gross and microscopic), 
dioptrics of the eye, the physiology of the 
visual apparatus, visual sensation, visual 
space perception, etc Other restrictive terms 
are also used, such as geometrical, meteorological 

R. P. A 

See Eye. 
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OPTIMISM. — The origin of the concep- 
tion of optimism throws much light upon its 
nature. Plato had made the Idea of the Good 
the central principle of his metaphysics and 
of his dialectic He had, however, admitted 
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a passive principle in the constitution of the 
world sometimes called Mattel, sometimes 
Non-being, sometimes The Othei, which was 
capable of hindering the realization of this 
Good Aristotle (q v ) conceived of matter 
as the potentiality of a process through which 
ends as complete actualities are leahzed and 
thus did away with the Platonic dualism in that 
form But in teaching that Nature always 
acts for the good, or for a hnal cause, he also 
admitted a principle of chance in tilings which 
was capable of preventing iii particulai 
cases the leahzation of tlie l,ru(‘ end or 
Good Aristotle’s philosophy might thus be 
called an optimism upon the whole, t,empei(‘d 
by the acknowledgment of unavoidable acci- 
dents in details The Neoplatonists accounted 
for matter, resistance, and multiplicity bv 
the idea of a series of emanations of which 
mattei was the lowest Its far lemovm fiom 
The One Good accounted foi its appearance 
of evil Hut even this appearance of evil was 
due to judging fiom only a partial standpoint , 
seen in its place in the whole, matter would be 
apprehended as contributing to its perfection 
St Augustine {q v ) adapted thes(* concep- 
tions to the needs of dnistian ajiologetic 
The conception of God as Creator com])elled 
him to i(‘)ect the idea that there is any prin- 
ciple of evil ill matter oi in the created cosmos 
at any point Things that may seem evil 
to our hiute ludgment would b(‘ seen to en- 
hance the goodiK'ss of the whole, could w(‘ 
but perceive from that standpoint Real evil 
exists, however, but not cosmologicallv or 
metaphysically, it is due to the will of man 
in disobeying the divine command and sub- 
stituting his will foi the divurie will Even 
with respect to this, however, St, Augustin<‘ 
was so im])iessed with the sovereignty of the 
divine will and power, which must be abso- 
lutely good, that (*ven sin was, rm't a physically 
considered, privative rather than a positive 
leality Through this influence of tin* great 
Father of the Church, optimism became an 
official pai’t of (Christian philosophy 

In the seventeenth century, Leibnitz in his 
ThSodic6e attempted, in terms of his philosophy 
of monads and their preestabhshed harmony, 
a purely rationalistic proof that this is the 
best of all possibh' worlds Modern optimisti(‘ 
theories, outside of professedly theological 
circles, r’eally dat(‘ from Leibnitz Voltaire, 
instigated bv the* destructivcmess of the 
Lisbon earthquake, ridiculed the fashionable 
Lcibnitzian optimism in his poem, Candidv 
However, optimism was in the air in the 
eighteenth century’ being congenial to ration- 
alistic deism and to the beliefs of the social re- 
formers in the indefinite perfectibility of man 
(See CoNDORCE ) Even Rousseau, with his 
anti-rationalistic tendencies, taught the original 
goodness of nature and of man, attributing 
evil to the influence of institutions in destroy- 
ing ('(|ual liberty 


A contemporary of Leibnitz, the Dutch Jew 
Spinoza, had dealt to the metaphysical basis 
of optimism the most severe blow that it could 
have possibly received He taught that 
Nature is what it must be by an absolute 
logical necessity and that considerations of 
good and evil alike are equally foreign to its 
nature They are relative only to man with 
his desires Spinoza’s teaching had no influ- 
ence for over a century Finally the growth 
of mechanical science and of dislike for the 
doctrine of final causes in any form in connec- 
tion with nature prepared the way for a gen- 
eral acceptance of the (‘ssentials of Spinoza’s 
view This change shifted the problem from 
the question whether the world, or Being, 
metaphysically considered, is good to the ques- 
tion wind her Life, enqiiiieally considered, 
is a good, or in its popular statement whether 
‘‘ Life IS worth living ” The most marked 
tendenev of recent discussion is the develop- 
ment of the conception of ‘‘Meliorism,” the 
id(‘a that at least there' is a sufficient basis of 
goodiK'ss in life and its conditions so that by 
thought and earnest effort we may constantly 
make' bedter Ihings This conception attacks 
ojitimrsm on the' giouml that it encourages 
a fatalistic contentment with things as they 
are, what is neeeled is the fiank leeogmtion 
of evils, not for the sake of accepting them as 
final, but fen the sake of arousing energy to 
K'rne'elv (lu'm The e*onee‘})tie)n of progress 
practically takes the place of the old notion 
of the me'taphysical Good J D. 

OPTIONAL STUDIES See Gollege, 
Amekh'an, Section ern Administratum of 
(UimcuJom 

ORAL ARITHMETIC — Sere Mental 

AlilTHMETie’ , Pestalozzi 

ORAL ENGLISH — See Composition. 

ORAL METHODS — There are three 
chaiacteiistie modes by which the school 
can pi'ovide' the child with exjreiience and 
knowledge, one diiTct and the other two 
indirect (1) The school may jrrovide the 
child with direct sense impressions through 
objectne teaching {qv) (2) It may convey 
tin* (*xp(‘iiences of teachers and fellow pupils 
to th(' child through an oral presentation. 
(3) It may teach the child to read the lecorded 
knowledge of the men and women with whom 
he has not had and cannot have personal contact 
Traditionally, the second method of instruc- 
tion has always held the central place in school- 
teaching Even what teachers and children 
read, they finally convey to each other orally 
in the classroom The name ‘‘ recitation 
applied to the class exercise implies the domi- 
nantly oral nature of school methods of teach- 
ing and learning This dominance of oral 
teaching still holds true Instruction through 
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the use of objective teaching and other inodes 
of giving direct sense' impressions is not an 
old tradition in the schools The difheulties 
of its use necessarily limit its employment 
The still more recent movement toward 
teaching childien how to study the wiitten 
text in the independent pursuit of knowledge 
has not yet assumed a large place in th(' schools, 
though texts as a basis for oral discussion in 
class have always had a very important place 

All oral teaching has the advantage that 
it IS rapid and subject to easy control by the 
teacher Its weaknesses are that it tends to 
degenerate into mere verbalism and to allow 
the teacher’s activities to dominate tin' teach- 
ing situation completely Thus thc' teacher 
does most of the talking in the school, and 
the children are too often mi'iely receptive 
Again, children pronounce woids glibly in 
reading without the real thought ol what thev 
read, and teachers frequently accept verbal 
dehnitions rather than actual ap[)li(aitions of 
meanings K S 

See Reading, Teaching of, Literatuue, 
ICnglish, Language, English, Spelling, 
Teaching of 

ORATORY — See Orations, Sc hool ; Dec- 
lamation, Debating, and for the historical 
place of Oratory in Education see Roman 
Education, Renaissance and I^duc^ation 

ORATORY, FRENCH CONGREGATION 

OF THE — An order found(‘d in France in 
1611 by Cardinal Pierre de B6rulle, in imita- 
tion of the Congregation of the Oiatorv 
founded in 1575 by St Philip Neri (1515-1595) 
in Italy The Congregation consisted of 
priests, not monks, bound by no oth(*r \ow 
than that of the priesthood Whil(‘ not in- 
tended to undertake the education of any but 
priests, the French Oratorians were soon in 
charge of a number of colleges and semmaiies 
not only in France, but in Spam and the Nethei- 
lands In 1711 the education of bovs was 
recognized as one of their special functions 
Their chief colleges were at Dieppe, Mans, 
and Juilly, the last of which became the chief 
and model college Jiesides colleges, includ- 
ing secondary depaitnients, inilitaiy schools, 
^seminaries, and houses of study were main- 
tained The characteristic features of the 
Congregation were the absence of that militant 
and political spirit which marked the Jesuits, 
and an emphasis on liberal and Christian edu- 
cation The liberal arts and humanities were 
not neglected, nor on the other side were the 
sciences despised The close connection of 
many members of the Congregation with 
Cartesianism insured the introduction of 
science into the curriculum The second 
superior, P de Condren, drew up a Ratio 
Studioruin (1634) which was edited by P 
Morin as tin* Ratio St ikIko unt a nia{ftstns ct 
prof esfio'*' thus Coiu/k i/ationis Otatoiu Doninii 


Jcbu observanda (1645). Later educational 
works were the Entretienb sur les Sciences 
(1683) of P Lamy and Mithodes d^Uudier et 
d'eriseigner (1681) of P Thomassin 

The chief educational contribution of the 
Oratorians, who m man}^ respects come close 
to the Port Royalists, were (1) The introduc- 
tion of the vernacular and the exclusion of 
Latin until the fourth form (2) The teaching 
of history, for which there was a chair in all 
their schools This subject was taught m the 
vernacular throughout, and I'rench history 
was taken up before the classical Geography 
was taught m close connection with history 

(3) New methods weie employed m teaching 
the classics, Latin receiving more attention 
than Greek Giammar was taught by the 
aid of the vernacular and oral expression was 
given greater emphasis than written themes 

(4) Physics and chemistry had a place m the 
curiiculuni of some schools of the Oratorians 

(5) in jihilosophy, as has already been ob- 
served, Cartesian influences were marked 
In addition to the ordinary school subjects 
there were taught at Juillv ornamental arts, 
horse riding, music, and dancing (See Acad- 
emies, Courtly ) Discipline m the school 
was gentle Tlu‘ same professoi took a class 
through from the first form to the class of 
philosophy, a practice which laigelv eliminated 
the question of discipline To a certain extent 
the ()ratorians employed the monitorial system, 
decurions being appointed to hear lessons under 
the supervision of a prefect of studies The 
individual abilities weie considered, and a cer- 
tain amount of independence and freedom 
in studies was permitted under direction and 
supervision Among distinguished members 
of the Congregation ma}^ be mentioned the 
teachers and philosophers, Lamy and Thomas- 
sin, ])i(*achers Mascaion and Massillon; exe- 
get(‘s Richard Simon and Duguet, the philos- 
oph(*r Malebranche iqv), and the statesman 
Daunou (q v ) The Congregation was prac- 
tically dissolved during the days of the Rev- 
olution It was reconstituted in 1852 as the 
Oratory of the Immaculate Conception. 

In England Cardinal Newman {qv) founded 
in 1847 an Oratory of St Philip Neri, at Edg- 
ba.ston since 1854 Several schools, two in 
Biimmgham, have been established under the 
government of Fathers of the Congregation 
of the Oratory 

References — 

Baknaku, H Amencan Journal of Education, Vol. 

Ill, pp 703-728 A traiiHlation of the followi;>R 
CoMPAYiii, (I Hi^toire Critique des Doctrines de V Ear 
ucation eri France, Vol. I, pp 207-238. (Parik, 
1885) 

ORBIS PICTUS — See Comenius, John 
Amos. 

ORCUTT, HIRAM (1815-1899) — Edu- 
cational wriler nnd journalist, was graduated 
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from Dartmouth College in 1842 For five 
years he taught in the elementary schools of 
Vermont and for twelve years he was principal 
of secondary schools He was later superin- 
tendent of the schools at Brattleboro, Vt He 
was one of the organizers of the Vermont 
teachers^ association, and for several years he 
edited the Vermont School Journal In his 
later life he was associated with the New 
England Journal of Education His published 
works include Class-fwoh of Poetry and Prose 
(1847), Teachers^ Manual (1871), Home and 
School Training (1874), School Keeping (1885), 
and PersonalRecollections W S M 

ORDER IN THE SCHOOLROOM — 

See School Manaoement 

ORDINANCES OF 1785 AND 1787, EDU- 
CATIONAL INFLUENCE AND RESULTS 

OF — See National (Ioveiinment and Ed- 
ucation, School Fund, Permanent 

OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CORVALLIS, ORE — A land-grant college 
founded in pursuance of th(‘ Act of 1802 
As there was no state institution 111 existence, 
the legislature from 1800 to 1885 made annual 
appropriations to C'orvallis College, then 
under the control of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South In 1885 the college became 
a state institution, the citizens of Benton 
County providing a cential building The 
college owns 360 acres of land and thiity 
buildings Seeondiirv and degree courses are 
offered, two years of high school work being 
required for entrance to the latter Degree 
courses are givim in th(‘ following branches 
agriculture, forestry, domestic schmicc* and 
art, engineering, comin(MC(‘, and pharma<*v 
Two-year secondary course’s and short course’s 
are also conducteel In 1911-1912 the’re was 
a total enrollment of 2868 stude’iits in all de- 
partments The faculty consists of about 
150 members 

OREGON, STATE OF — A state in the 
Pacific northwest, carved from the original 
Oregon Territory, anei confirmeel to the United 
States in 1846 by the tre’atv with (heat 
Britain In 1848 the Te’iritory of Oregon 
was organized by Congress, in 1853 Wash- 
ington Territory w^as sejiarate’el iiemi it, and 
in 1859 Oregon was admitted to the Union 
as the thirty-third state The state has a 
land area of 95,607 square miles, which is about 
the same size as New York and Pennsylvania 
combined, and three fourths the size of the 
state of Prussia For administrative purposes 
the state is divided into tliirty-four counties, 
and these in turn into three classes of school 
districts In 1910 Oregon had a total popu- 
lation of 672,765, and a density of population 
of 7 0 persons per square mih’ Omitting th(’ 
city of Portland, w'hich contains one tliird 


of the population of the state, the average 
density is only 4 9 per square mile 
Educational History — First discovered in 
1792 and first partially explored in 1805-1806; 
settlement did not begin until about 1835, but 
was relatively rapid after 1843 The first 
settlers were Hudson Bay Company employes, 
and private or mission schools supplied the 
needs of the few children at the trading posts 
Beginning in 1834, the Methodist Episcopal 
('hurch began to found mission schools in 
the Territory, and they were joined by the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions in 1836, by the Roman Catholics 
in 1841, by the C'ongregationalists in 1847, 
and by the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1869 When the first provisional government 
was established in 1845, it was declared that 
‘‘ schools and the means of education should 
be encouraged,'^ but no funds to maintain 
a school were available, except subscriptions 
and mission appropriations The first terri- 
torial legislature, in 1849, enacted the first 
school law for the Territory This law appro- 
priated the income from the school lands, 
together with all fines, forfeitures, and licenses, 
and the proceeds of a two-mill territorial tax 
to the support of common schools This 
income was to be distributed among the school 
districts in existence on the basis of their 
school census The law further provided for 
the organization of schools on the district 
system plan, the election annually of three 
directors to employ teachers, and to establish 
and care for the schools, the appointment of 
a county board of examiners of three, to 
examine and certificate teachers, th(’ election 
of a county school commissioner m each 
countv, to look after the interests of the schools, 
and foi the choice by the legislatuie of a 
Territorial Superintendent of Common Schools, 
to supervise the educational system of the 
state School directors were to hold office for 
one year, all other school officers for three 
yeais In 1851, however, the state school 
tax was cut in half (restored to two mills in 
1855), and the office of Territorial Superin- 
tendent wuis abolished In 1885 the title 
of the county school officers was changed to 
county sujienntendent of schools, district 
school direc.tors w^ere empowered, on vote of 
the district school meeting, to levy a district 
school tax, teachers wx’re first required to keep 
a school register, and to file it wuth the district 
cleik, (listri(!t reports were required, or an 
appiopriation of funds wuis refused, and 
schools receiving public funds were declared 
free to all children four to twenty-one years 
of age For many years after this date, 
however, the rate bill {q v ) was resorted to in 
order to piolong the term 

In 1857 a constitution was formed, and upon 
this the Territory entered the Union m 1859, 
This provided that all school-section land, 
the 500,0()()-acre grant to new states, and tiie 
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5 per cent fund (see National Government 
AND Education) should he a sacred trust 
fund for common schools, that the lands given 
for a university should form a trust fund for 
that purpose, that for hve years at least the 
Governor should act, e 2 ' officio, as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; that a 
county superintendent should h(* elected, for 
two-year terms, in each county, religious 
control and sectarian aid were forbidden, the 
legislature was directed to establish a uniform 
public school system and schools of higher 
grade, with a free school in everv district for 
at least three months each vear, the estab- 
lishment of a state universitv with normal and 
agricultural departm(*nts was directed, and 
a Board of Commissioners, consisting of the 
Crovernor, the Secretary of State, and State 
Treasurer, was created to manage the school 
lands and school funds In 1872, the hve 
years having expired, the legislature elected 
a State Superintendent of Schools, detach- 
ing the ofhcc from that of Governor, and 
provided for the election of a Superinten- 
dent bv the people in 1874, and eveiv four 
years thereafter This created the hrst iini- 
hcation of the schools under the new state 
organization, there having been practically as 
many school systems before as there were 
counties in the state The same legislature 
further revis(‘d the school law and provided 
for a State Board of Education, to consist 
of the Governor, Secretary of State, and State 
Superintendent, this Board to have power 
to authorize a series of textbooks for the 
schools, and to adopt lules and regulations 
for their government The State Board 
was also made, er officio, a State Board of 
Examination, for the granting of state cer- 
tihcates and life diplomas County superin- 
tendents were given enlarged functions, and 
the county school tax, previously authorized, 
was increased from two to three mills 
Teachers’ institutes were begun, the State 
Superintendent being authorized to hold one 
every year in each judicial district of the state 
The state university was also founded in 1872 
and located at Eugene, but it was not op(*ned 
for instruction until 1876 At that time there 
were but twenty-two organized counties and 
but 642 school districts in the state 

The work of the State Superintendents for 
the next fifteen years consisted almost entirely 
in general supervision, in the developing and 
perfecting of statistical information, and in the 
organization of the teachers’ institute work 
The power given to the State Board of Educa- 
tion to make rules and regulations having 
the force of law was used to shape the slowly 
developing school system Little school legis- 
lation of importance was enacted between 
1872 and 1899. In 1874 a school for the blind 
was organized; in 1883 the normal school at 
Monmouth was placed under state control ; 
»iid in 1885 the normal school at Weston was 


similarly accepted and given a small appro- 
priation; in 1885 a separate agricultural and 
mechanical college was established at Cor- 
vallis, and the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion was given the power to decide appeals on 
school law points; in 1887 the certification 
law was amended and strengthened, but in 
1889 further amendments somewhat weakened 
the law, in 1889 an Arbor Day law and a 
defective compulsory education law were 
enacted, the State Teachers’ Reading Circle 
was organized, a textbook law was enacted, 
under which the county superintendents were 
created an advisory body to adopt a series of 
uniform textbooks foi the state; and the 
Oregon State Reform School at Salem was 
(‘stablished, and in 1893 the textbook law 
was amended bv adding the State Board of 
Education and the State Board of Examiners 
to the county superintendents, as the adopting 
body. 

Beginning in 1899, a series of new and im- 
portant laws began to be enacted, and the 
educational situation has been greatly changed 
and improved sinci' that time In 1899 the 
certihcation law was revised and strengthened, 
training in normal schools was recognized for 
certihcation, and the granting of state diplomas 
on mere experience was discontinued, a State 
Textbook Commission was created to take the 
place of the large and unwieldy body for the 
adoption of textbooks, the private normal 
schools at Ashland and Dram were accepted as 
additional state normal schools, a state 
course of study for the elementary schools, 
and examinations for graduation from the 
eighth grade were formulated by the State 
Board of Education, and the term of county 
superintendents was extended to four years, 
and educational qualifications were set up for 
the ofhee In 1901 a new revision of the school 
law was made, and the county high school 
law was enacted In 1903 the consolidation 
of schools was permitted In 1905 the 
Piercc-Eddy law ” requiring the county 
courts 111 every county to levy an annual county 
school tax of not less than $6 per school census 
child, four to twenty years of age, in place 
of the former five-mill tax, was passed, and this 
has materially aided in the development of 
better schools In 1907 a revised course of 
study for elementary and high schools was 
issued; the high schools were classified, a 
school library law was passed, a State Library 
Commission was created; the compulsory edu- 
cation law was revised and strengthened, and 
provision made for truant officers; the mini- 
mum school term was raised from three to 
four months; an annual convention of dis- 
trict school officers by counties, and an annual 
convention of county superintendents, were 
provided for; the required county school tax 
was raised from $6 to $7 per capita; a school- 
house flag law and a union school law were 
enacted, and a state institution for the feeble- 
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minded was established. In 1900 county high 
school funds for tuition purposes were made 
possible, special certificates for high school 
teachers were required, the minimum school 
term was raised from four to six months, 
a new county school fund apportionment bill, 
providing for a minimum apportionment 
of S300 to each district was enacted, trustees 
were permitted to let schoolhouses for neigh- 
borhood gatherings, and a State Boaid of 
Higher Curricula, to unify tlie work of the 
State University and the State Agiicultural 
College, was created The legislature of 1909 
also withdrew all aid from all of the normal 
schools of the state Later, the inattcu of 
establishing one state normal scliool m place 
of the four was referred to the people and ap- 
proved, and the legislatuie of 1911 cieated 
such a school and located it at Monmouth 
The legislature of 1911 also abolished countv 
teachers’ certificat(‘S, and provided that all 
teachers’ certificates should in tlie futur(‘ 
be issued by the State Superintendent, pio- 
vided for the recognition foi teacheis’ cei- 
tificates of giaduation from standard noiinal 
schools and colleges, luovided for teacluus’ 
training classes in four-yeai high schools, 
provided for additional countv supei vision 
in all counties having over sixty school dis- 
tricts, raised the county school tax from %7 
to $8 per capita, provided for udiienKuit 
funds for teachers in cities having over 19,00(1 
school census children, and amended th(‘ 
union high school, the compulsory education, 
and the institute laws 

Present School System — At the head of the 
school system of Oregon, as thus evolved, is a 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, as- 
sisted by a nuin ber of state boai ds for special pur- 
poses The Supeiintendent is elected bv the 
people for four-year terms, and receives a salary 
of $3000 a year with $900 additional for travel- 
ing expenses He is chaiged with the general 
supervision of the county and district school 
officers, and the general oversight of the school 
system of the state He is required to visit 
each county annually, to attend the county 
institutes, and to inspect the schools H(* 
may visit and inspect all chartered institutions 
He furnishes all blanks used, collects and com- 
piles statistics, edits the school laws, and 
prepares and submits a biennial report to 
the legislature He holds an annual conxen- 
tion of the county superintendents of the 
state and an annual teachers’ association 
meeting, and prepares and issues the Stati* 
Teachers’ Reading Circle course He decides 
all appeals on school matters submitted to 
him, and may submit the decision to the State 
Board of Education if he sees fit He issues 
all teachers’ certificates for the state, on 
report of the State Board of Examiners, of 
which he is the official head , may issue special 
certificates in special subjects as he sees fit, 
and acts as Secretary of the State Board of 


Education, of which 1h‘ is m member. He is 
also a member of the board for the standardi- 
zation of normal schools and colleges, and of 
the Oregon Library Commibsion 

Oregon has a large number of state educa- 
tional boards, each looking after some part 
of the stale’s educational system The Stand- 
ardization Board consists of the State Superin- 
tendent, the presidents of the State University, 
the Agricult uial C’ollege, and the Normal 
School, the city superintendent of Poitland, 
one membei select (‘d by the Independent 
College l^residents’ Association, and one by 
the (’atholic Educational Association of Ore- 
gon Its jiurpose IS to prepare lists of colleges 
and noirnal schools to be accepted as standard 
institutions foi teachers’ certificates On the 
preparation ol sueh a list by the U S Bureau 
of Education, the functions of this Board 
cease The State Suiierintendent appoints 
tht‘ State Boaid of Examineis This consists 
of nine piot(‘ssional teacheis, who prepare the 
(piestions used, and sueh a number as is neces- 
sary to grade the answei papers These two 
bodies constitute the State Board of Ex- 
amineis, and the term of appointment is for 
two yeais The State Superintendent is also 
authoiized to appoint such (derical assist- 
ance as IS necessaiv The State Board oi 
Education consists of the Covernoi, tin* 
Secr(‘tary of State, and tht‘ Sujierintendent 
of Public Instruction Its chief power is the 
ability to make rules and K'gulatioiis lor th(‘ 
maintenance and disciiiline of the ])ublic 
schools of the state It also apjiroves of the 
adoptions made by tin* Textbook ('omimssion, 
and jirornulgatcs tht‘ same, mdieates the 
sources from which the questions on the 
theoiy and piactice of teaching, in the examina- 
tion of teachers, will be made up, and pie- 
sciibes the course of study for the grammar, 
and first two high school grades of the public 
schools The State Textbook Commission, 
appointed bv th(‘ (lovernor, consists of fiv(‘ 
(jualified persons, apiiointed for four-yeai 
t(*rms They advertise, examine the books 
submitted, and meet and select textbooks, for 
six-vear periods, and submit the lesult ot 
their labors to the State Board of Education 
for its apjiroval The Oregon Library C’om- 
missioii consists of the (rovernor, the State 
Superintendent, the President of the State 
ITiiiveisity, the Librarian of the Library 
Association of Poitland, and one ])erson ap- 
pointed, for a five-year term, by the Governor 
The work of the board is to advise schools, 
libraries, associations, and communities as to 
the formation of libraries, and the purchase of 
library books, to purchast' and operate travel- 
ing libraries; to conduct a summer librar 3 ^ 
school, to prepare annual lists of suitable 
books for purchase, and to make rules and 
regulations as to library management The 
Governor, the Secretary of State, and the 
State Tieasurer constitute the State School- 
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Land Boaid, for tho can' of the scliool and children (cities) of school census age (four to 
university lands, and the proper investment of twenty) are known as districts of the first 
the income class, and as such are given some important 

For each county there is a county superin- additional privileges, districts having from 
tcndent of schools, elected by the peojile 200 to 1000 school census children (villages) 
for four-year terms Each must have had are known as districts of the second class; 
nine months’ experience as a teacher, and must and districts having less than 200 census children 
hold a first-grade teacher’s certificate The are known as districts of the third class. In 
salary vanes from $400 to $1800 a year, with second and third class districts, a district school 
$200 for traveling expenses Each has general board of three members is elected, one each 
supervision of the schools of his county, must year, for three-year terms, while in first-class dis- 
visit each at least once each year, and is author- tricts, a board of five directors is elected, one 
ized to secure the care and protection of the each year, for five-year terms Each board 
school property of the county He apportions has a cleik, who exercises impoitant functions, 
the school funds to the districts, requiies He is apjiointed by tlie board in first-class 
monthly reports from the teachers and an districts, and elected by the people in second 
annual report from the district officers, and and third class distiicts. The elections in all 
makes an annual report to the State Superin- cases take place in June, and women may vote 
tendent. He also hears and determines all and hold office in school affairs The annual 
appeals on disputed school questions, keeps meeting exists in second and third class dis- 
a record of all contracts, consults with the tiicts, in a very modified foim, its chief func- 
district directors with leference to school- turns being the election of school officers (by 
house plans, and must approve all building ballot) and the voting of special taxes The 
plans for third-class districts, holds an annual district clerk acts as secretary of the district 
county teachers’ institute, and may hold an boards, takes the school census, and preserves 
annual convention of district school officers all records He also has the custody of the 
He grants a diploma of graduation to all who district funds, and pavs all orders diawn on the 
pass the state eighth-grade examination, and district, giving bonds for the safety of the funds 
may appoint four others to assist him, known in his charge In first class districts he 
as a county board of examiners, in giading ex(*rcises very important functions Phxch 
the answer papers For each county there is board enlplo^^s and contiacts with its teachers, 
a district boundary board, consisting of the and may dismiss them for cause; has control 
county superintendent and the county com- of the school in all matters, except those 
missioners (county court, if no commissioners relating to the course of study, may admit 
exist), which meets to consider all proposed and exclude pupils, mav loan textbooks to 
changes in district boundary lines This indigents, may furnish transportation, and 
board may also condemn land for schoolhouse may close the school and contract with another 
purposes, and appoint truant officers for the district to educate the children, when author- 
second and thud class school districts of the ized by the voters to do so In hrst and second 
county For each county having sixty or class districts kmdergaitens may be estab- 
more school districts, districts of the fiist lished, hrst-class districts appoint their own 
class under superintendents excepted, the attendance officers, and second-class districts 
county superintendent must appoint four per- may be permitted to do so, in second class 
sons, for four-year terms, who, together with districts the clerk may be appointed by the 
the superintendent, constitute a county educa- district board, if the district so votes, and in 
tional board It is the work of this board to first-class districts the board may employ a 
divide the county into supervision districts, city superintendent, prescribe the course 
consisting of not less than twenty nor more of study and all rules and regulations, choose 
than fifty school districts, and to employ additional textbooks, create a city board 
supervisors for each of these supervisorial of examination, provide evening schools and 
districts, except one, at salaries of from $1000 instruction in the modern languages, and 
to $1200 and traveling expenses, for ten may lease, build, and sell school property as it 
months’ work The county superintendent deems wise, and may contract indebtedness up 
is designated as supervisor of one district, to $100,000 

The county board acts as an advisory board School Support — When Oregon was or- 
to the county superintendent, and the district ganized as a territory in 1848, Congress 
superintendents act under his direction and directed that section .36, in addition to the 
in his stead Each supervisor must have had usual grant of section 16, be reserved for 
nine months’ experience in teaching in the the aid of common schools. On entering the 
state, and must hold a state teacher’s certifi- Dnion, Oregon received two sections in each 
cate township, a total of 3,329,706 acres The 

Each county is divided by the district 5 per cent fund, the grant of 500,000 acres of 
boundary board into a sufficient number of land to new states, the swamp land grants 
school districts, and these are divided into (see National Government and Education), 
three classes Districts having over 1000 and the ten sections of the capitol building 
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lands granted in 1859 vveie all addend to th(‘ 
common school fund The total tuiid is now 
nearly six millions of dollars, with 500, 000 
acres of land still on hand and not under lease 
The income from this fund is small, and is 
apportioned to the counties and districts 
solely on the school census No state tax 
is levied, the Oregon school system being 
financially a series of county school systems 
The county court of each county must levy 
a county school tax ecjual to $8 per census 
child (four to twenty) in tlie county, and dis- 
tricts must levy a special district tax of at 
least five mills The state and couni > fund 
IS apportioned to the districts on the combined 
basis of SlOO to each district as such, $5 for 
each teacher in the district who attended a 
teachers’ institute the preceding year, and the 
balance on school census If this appoition- 
ment, together with the five-mill district tax, 
does not equal $300, then th(‘ couni v must 
add enough from general couni v funds to 
raise it to this amount High schools must 
be supported separabdv, unless an eight 
months’ elementary school has fust been 
maintained Spec lal county high school, 
high school tuition, and library taxes ai(‘ 
levied, in addition to any needed county tax 
to provide $300 per yeai in every school 
district 

Teachers and Training — The state einploN s 
about 4000 teachers, outside of the cilv of 
Portland, which employs about 750 more 
For the training of future teach(‘rs, the state 
now maintains one normal school, at Mon- 
mouth. The high school training-class system 
has recently been introduced All teachers’ 
certificates arc issued by the State Sujierin- 
tendent, and are valid anvwheie in the state, 
except city certificates and tempoiary county 
permits Any city of ovei 100,000 population 
(Portland) may apjioint a city examining board 
and grant its own certificates, but slate cer- 
tificates must be accepted by the city, while 
city certificates are not valid elsewlK'n* Five 
kinds of state certihcates arc issued, — life, five- 
year state, five-year primary, one-yeai, and spe- 
cial certificates The one-year certihcates arc 
renewable once, the otheis more than once 
Graduates of high school tiaining classes leceive 
one-year certificates, and graduate's of standard 
colleges and normal schools are granted 
certificates, if they have met the reciuired con- 
ditions. All future high school teachers must 
be college graduates A state teachers’ read- 
ing circle, under the direction of the State 
Superintendent, has been organized recently, 
and no teacher (except in first-class districts) 
can have his or her certificate registered (by 
county superintendents) foi tlu' following 
year, who has not done the required reading 
Any city having 10,000 school children may 
create a teachers’ retirement fund, to which 
1 per cent of the district’s share of the count 3^ 
school tax is added annually 


Educational Conditions -Oiogon is essen- 
liall}' a ruial and an agriculluial state Oul- 
side of lh(' city ol Portland, which contains 
30.8 per ct'iit of the people in th(' state, there is 
but one city of any consequence, and not many 
large towns Away from the few lines of 
railwa}^ the population is (juite sparse* 54 4 
per cent of the population livi' in rural districts 
Farming, timbering, stock raising, and the 
fruit-growing an* tlie cfm'f industnes Rel- 
ative to its small j)o})ulation, the state is 
cpiite rich In 1010, outside of the city of 
Pol Hand, onl^^ 132,108 c(*nsus childien were 
repoited in th(' 22(35 school distiicts then 
(‘Xisting, 01 an avc'rage of 52 7 children 
j)ei district, whih' tin' average daily attend- 
ance was l)ut 31 jx'r district As this in- 
cluded all towns and cities exci'pt Portland, 
it will b(' seen that theie aie, and must for 
a long time continue to lie, hundreds of small 
districts scattered ovei the state Though 
trans])oitation of pupils, 01 the closing of a 
school and contracting with another to pro- 
vide education, is permitted, the consolidation 
ol small schools naturally makes but little 
h(‘adway 

Th(' schools follow the state course of study, 
and an' graded and classified TTiiiform text- 
books an* adopted for tin* state for six-vear 
pi'riods, and districts are forbidden to use any 
oth(‘rs The eighth-grade examinations have 
heljied to create unitorm state standards of 
work The state library law and the state 
travTling libraries have made* K'al headway 
in supplying the ruial distiicts with good school 
libraries Each county of less than 100,()()0 
jieople must l(‘yy a county library tax of ten 
cents a school census child, to cn'ate a general 
count}' school library fund This is appor- 
tioned to tin* districts on their school census, 
and must be us('d to purchase books fiom lists 
jiublished by the State Libraiy Board A 
fairly good compulsory education law is in 
force, and jirovisions made for truant officers 
But little has been done so fai in agiicultural 
education, though the beginnings of the move- 
ment are evident The school term required 
now IS SIX months, liaving recently been in- 
creas(‘d fiom tliree 

Secondary Education — One hundied and 
eighteen high schools were reported m 1910, 
seven! v^-six of which W'eie four-year schools 
In 1875 there were but four Any county may 
V ot(‘ to create one or moie county high scliools; 
any district may create a high school, if it has 
sufficient funds to maintain its elementary 
schools eight months, and any union of dis- 
tricts may be formed to maintain a union high 
school For county high schools, a county 
high school board, consisting of the county 
judge, two county commissioners, the county 
treasurer, and the county superintendent, 
manage the school and estimate and levy the 
necessary taxes For union high school dis- 
tricts, boards of control are elected, with the 
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Ham(‘ powcrb Any count v iiiMV also voU* t,<> 
create a county school fund bv taxation, 
sufficient to pay the hi^^h school tuition of all 
children in the count v For the first two 
years all high schooh must follow the uniform 
high school coiiise of study, issu(‘d by th(‘ 
State Board of Education, and must use the 
textbooks adopted by it Any district ma}^ 
offer, by vote of the annual meeting, instruc- 
tion in one or more grades above the eighth. 
Nearly all of the little towns have high schools, 
there being at least one in eveiv county 

Higher and Special Education — The State 
University {q v ) at Eugene and the Stat(‘ 
Agricultural (Villege at Uorvallis stand as the 
culmination of the school systimi of tlu‘ state 
Until recently both of these institutions re- 
ceived but meager support from the state, and 
the state aid is still small Uonsidering their 
resources and the small population of the state, 
both institutions do good work The stat(‘ also 
has a number of small church colleges, nearly 
all of them old foundations, and only om* of 
them having over $80, ()()() of endowment All 
of these are open to both sexes Th(‘v^ ai(‘ — 


(k)LhKiF 

L()< \ I ION 

I or NDI 

D ( ONI UOL 

Willumptt« Uiuversitv . 

Salem 

1811 

M 10 

Pucifii Uuivermlv 

ForoHl Grovf 

1853 

('on*? 

McMinnville C’'oIlf<'< 

Me Minnvollc 

185H 

Rapt 

\lban\ (^ollcKc 
eiiiluiiuith C'ollcKc 

\lbun> 

1807 

Presbv 

Philomath 

1807 

il H 

Ritcifu Collcfji 

Nc\Nl)(rg 

1891 

‘l''rien(lH 

Dallas CoIlcK^ 

Dallas 

i 1900 

lUn Ev 


The state also maintains tin* Oregon School 
for Deaf Mutes, tin* Oregon Institution foi the 
Blind, and the Oregon State Reform School, 
all at Salem E P O 

References — 

Bien Repts Supi Puhl Ifistr , 1S72-1S73 to date 
CotLsiitutioii of Oregon, 1S57 
Oiey on School Laws, 1911 ed 

OREGON, UNIVERSITY OF — A coedu- 
cational institution (‘stablished by act of the 
State Legislature, 1871, and located at Eugmie 
It is placed uiidei the control of a Board of 
Hegcuits of thirteen members, ten of whom are 
appointiv(‘ bv the Ooveriior The other thiee 
members aie the State Board of Education 
the Oovernor, the Secretary of State, and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 

The university includes a graduate school, 
a college of literature, science, and the arts, 
courses preparatoiy to journalism, to law, and 
to medicine, a school of commerce, a college 
of engineering — including civil, electrical, 
railway, and chemical, a school of education, 
a summer school, a school of music, a school 
of law in Portland , and a school of medicine in 
Portland. 

The requirements for admission to the 
freshman class comprise the completion of 


the usual four-y(‘ar high school course One 
hundred and t-wenty semester hours of college 
work, in addition to eight hours of physical 
training, are required for graduation The 
work of the university is very largely elective 

The usual undergraduate degrees of A B and 
B S are given for four years of college work, 
and the graduate degrees of P]ngineer and of 
M A and M S on the completion of a yearns 
additional graduate woik 

The Univeisitv^ of Oregon, as the State 
University, is an integral part of the state 
public school systiun With the exception of 
the schools of medicine and law tuition is free 
Support IS derived almost wholly from the 
state The university campus contains eighty 
acies of land, Iving in the city limits of Eugene 
Buildings are ten in number The value of 
land and buildings is about $800,000 The 
total enrollment of students, January, 1912, 
was 1554 R W P 

ORESME, NICOLE, also known as OREM, 
HOREM, and HOREN (c 1323-1882) — A 
ITencli priest whose achievermmts and scholar- 
ship entitle him to rank as one of the great 
educators of his time He entered the College 
de Navarre at Paris in 134S as a student, and 
in diK' time became a professor there, and was 
latei plac(‘d at tlu‘ head of the institution In 
1377 he became Bishop of Lisieux, and held 
this position until his death H(‘ translated 
vaiious woiks on Aristotelian philosophy from 
the Latin into French, and was w(‘ll known foi 
his lectures on ])hilosophv^ and mathematics 
His T) detains de Intitvdnnhus formaravi w'as 
very influential, and after printing was in- 
vimted it appi'ared in several editions He 
also wrot(‘ a Traetat as pt opoitionum, which 
was punted at Venice in 1505 His most 
inqiortaut work from the standpoint of mathe- 
matics, however, was the Alqoi'isni uff propo)- 
tianudi, in which it clearly appears that he 
was the inventor of the fi actional exponent 
now so commonly used in algebra D E S 

ORGANIC MEMORY — Whenevei any 
oiganic tissue functions, it timds to change its 
struct 111 c as a result of its activity The ner- 
vous system ('xhibits iii a higher degree than 
any other of the organic tissues this suscepti- 
bility to (‘xpiTience Whenever a portion of 
the nervous tissue has been used in the per- 
formance' of any act, the structure of that part 
of the nervous tissue is so modihed that it is 
easier foi the act to be Hqieate'd atalat(‘i time 
The ability of tissues to retain the results of 
past experience's is designated organic mem- 
ory ” 0. H. J. 

See Habit, Memory 

References — 

Hbrinu, E Memory as a FuncAion of Organized Mal- 
lei (CqncaKo, 1895 ) 

Jamks, W PnmipUs of Psychology, (’!hap 4 (New 
York, 1890 ) 
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ORGANIC SENSATION. — All of the 

internal bodily organs, especially those in the 
abdomen, are supplied with sensory fibers 
Any change in the condition of these organs, 
especially if it is pathological in character, 
arouses sensory processes The sensations 
which result from such stimulations are espe- 
cially important in detei mining the emotional 
background of experience The ancients rec- 
ognized this fact 111 Iheir reference* of emotions 
to the internal organs. In popular parlance 
we refc'r to the heart and othe'r organs as seats 
of the emotions How far the relations of tlie 
emotions to these oigans are due to incoming 
currents of sensory stimulation, and how far 
they are due to the motor processes in tlu'se* 
organs, mav be a matter of discussion, but it 
is clear that, the sensory (‘xpenciices that ansi* 
from tlie internal organs contribute the general 
background of all conscious experience Vari- 
ous classifications have been jiroposed for 
thesi* organic sensations Su(*h classifica- 
tions usually distinguish between tin* sensa- 
tions arising from the dilTerent internal organs 
It is to be not(‘(l, how(*\(‘r, that the qualita- 
tive differences are not so important in this 
case as in the case of sensations coming from 
the external world There is a M‘rv large 
element of pleasun* or fiain in the organic 
sensations This fact apfiears in all of the 
discussions of the relations l)(*tw(*en these 
si'iisations and the emotions C H J 

Reference ■— 

Titchener, E B a Textbook of Psychology (New 
York, 1910) 

ORGANISM. — See Environment and Or- 
ganism. 

ORGANIZATION OF CLASS WORK — 

See School Management 

ORGANIZATION, SCHOOL — Even 
school system mediates between social needs 
and conditions and the physical and mental 
nature of childhood The school as an insti- 
tution serves the world and the individual; 
its adjustments are, therefore, at once sociologi- 
cal and psychological Wherever the activitv 
of the school system is primardy an arrange- 
ment determined by social ideals, public 
hnance, and other distinctlv social factors, 
we have an administrative rnethotl, wher(*vei 
thi'y primarily take into account the nature 
of the pupil and his growth, we have an educa- 
tive or teaching method Such methods are 
the means of executing the purposes of an 
institutional education. They are in large 
degree flexible, but underlying them is a more 
or less definite and somewhat fixed structural 
organization Thus, behind administrative 
methods are the organized units of the school 
system, — kindergarten, elementary schools, 
high schools, colleges, universities, and be- 
hind the teaching process is a more or less 


dehnitely established course of study which is 
the basis of all teaching Even the social 
order of a school and the discipline of its mem- 
bers rests upon a definite organization of 
rules, well-accepted customs, and habits of 
orderly proceduie It may be said, then, 
that the methods of a school may be differen- 
tiated into (1) its relatively fixed and static 
elements, iind (2) its relatively flexible and dy- 
namic elements The former are included 
under the term “school organization’’, the 
latter under “ school methods,” i e methods 
of administration, management, teaching, dis- 
cipline, etc H S 

See SciKJOL Management 

ORIEL COLLEGE REFORMS — See 

Oxford University 

ORIENTAL STUDIES —In Antiquity — 

The earliest actual impulse to the study of 
Oriental languages on the part of tin* West 
appeals to have arisen in the natuial desire 
for intercommunication on nnitteis of mutual 
concern From the remotest times trade and 
commerci* had a paramount part in bunging 
this about, although it must also be emphasized 
that the factors of war and diplomacy played 
hardlv less conspicuous idles. As is well 
known, theie had been business and political 
lelations between Oieece and the Orient long 
b(‘iore the clash of arms b(‘twe(*n Hellas and 
Persia in the da vs of Darius and Xerxes, and 
the coiinternnuch into the East bv Alexander 
the Great a centuiy and a half later was not 
without its commercial aspect 

International relations between Europe 
and Asia mav lie regarded as the source from 
which sprang tin* studv of Oiiental languages 
in the West Tn some respects Themistocles, 
the political refugei* from Athens to the Persian 
court of Art axel xes I (460 n c ), who in a year 
acquired sufficient fluency in Persian to be able 
to converse freclv with the Oriental monarch 
without the medium of an interpreter, mav be 
accounted a forerunner (Plutarch, Them., 29), 
but the general attitude of the Greeks in con- 
sidering everything that was not Hellenic to 
be ‘‘ barbarian ” was not favorable to the 
studv of Eastern tongues 

On tin* other hand, the Orientals wei*(‘ far 
more liberal in their readiness to acquire a 
knowledgi* of foreign languages, and this posi- 
tion s(‘ems to have been maintained to the 
pi(\sent (lav The same freedom from a 
nariow linguistic ])oint of view may have 
contributed materially to the readiness of 
Orientals to act as interpieters where other 
tongues are concern(*d In Egypt royal en- 
couragement was given to this attitude by 
Psamm(*tichus, who recognized the practical 
ends in view and sent Egyptian children to a 
colony of Greeks and Garians in the Nile 
delta to learn Greek, and in this manner, 
.Mccoiding to Hc'rodotus, arose the caste of 
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Egyptian intcrj)r(‘t('rs whoH(‘ Hcrvicos were 
employed by the Father of History himself, 
in his Ignorance of the local tongue ( 11 dt , 2 
154, 125) At a still earlier time the Median 
king Cyaxarcs is said to have sent children to 
live among his Scythian immigrants that they 
might learn the S(‘ythian language {ibid , 1 73) 
A similar class of professional intc*rpreters 
must hav(‘ existed in Asia Minor, for Oreek 
traders negotiated with Scythians on the 
Pontus Euxinus “ through seven interpreters 
and seven tongues” (ibid , 4 24, cf Arrian, 
Anab ,4 3 7) When the Persian royal 

claimant, Cyrus the Younger, communicated 
with the Greek inercenari(‘s in his army, it 
was through an interpretei as mediary ( Xeno- 
j)hon, Anab ,1 2 17), and the same was true 
of Xenophon in conferiing with the Pontic 
Mossynceci , 5 4 4) In India the Grt‘(‘k 
historian Onesiciitus the Cynic, who ac- 
companied Alexander the Great to the East, 
sought to interchange ideas with the Biah- 
inans, though this was possible foi him only 
through the aid of three interpreters, and as 
to the futility of endeavoiing to expound 
Indian philosophy in such a mann(‘r, one of 
the Hindu sages justly icmaiked that to at- 
tempt it was to “ expect water to flow pure 
through mud ” (Strabo, p 716) 

Signihcant in this respect, as showing in 
later tirruvs the Oinmtal facility for tJic ac- 
quisition of foreign tongues, is the widespread 
use of the common word for ‘‘ interpreter ” 
derived from the Arabic tarjumdn, “ trans- 
lator,” which has givmi rise to a whole family 
of words hk(' Italian dragornanno, iurcniianno^ 
Fi’cnch draqonmn, trucheman, English dingo- 
man, Old Church Slavic tlurnari, Middh' High 
German tolmctschc, N(‘w High German Dol- 
metsch, Lithuanian thlko^, and Dutch talk, all 
signifying “ interjiM'ter ” 

With the gi’owth of ancient civilization it 
was impossible for the West to rest content 
with a knowledge of Oriental language's men'ly 
for practical purqioses, for some of these 
tongues possessed literatures of more or less 
merit, and the Greek mind craved to know 
what might be tdie contents of these “ barba- 
rian ” books We nec'd give no special credence 
to an isolat(*d Iranian tradition that one of 
the two original copies of the Avesta was 
translated into Greek at the command of 
Alexander the Great “ as information which 
was connected with the ancients ” (Dlnkart, 
3 5, tr West, Sacred Books of the East, 37 
p xxxi ; cf ibid, 47 82), although the Mace- 
donian invader and the scholars who accom- 
panied him may actually have interested 
themselves in knowing something about the 
famous Zoroastrian scriptures We may pass 
a similar judgment on the allegation that the 
Alexandrine Peripatetic philosopher Hermip- 
pus translated 2,000,000 ver-ses composed 
by Zoroaster” (Pliny, Hist Nat, 30 2 1), 

indeed, it is not impossible that these two 


stories are in some way connected. At the 
same time, however, we must emphasize the 
fact that there were authentic cases of trans- 
lation from Oriental languages into Greek 
and Latin To the Greek group belong the 
translations of Berosus from the Babylonian 
by Philo Byblius, and Menander of Tyre from 
the Phcenician, and by Manetho from the 
EpjyptiiiJi All these works, which were his- 
torical m theme, hav(‘ unfortunately vanished, 
except for scanty fragments, but it has re- 
cently been shown by Bezold and Boll (“ Re- 
flexe astrologischer Keilinschrifteii bei griech- 
ischen Schnftstellein,” in Sitzungsbenchte der 
Ileidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1011, no 7) that there was direct translation 
of extant Greek ornen-literature from the 
Babylonian In the Byzantine period there 
was considerable translating fiom Oriental 
languages (cf Krumbacher, GcschicMe der by- 
znnfinischen L liter atm , 2d ed , Munich, 1897), 
and W(' still possess a Greek version of the 
Pen pins of the ( karthaginian Haimo, which 
has rc'cently been rendered into English by 
SchofT (Philadelphia, 1912) 

The more jiractical Romans had the work of 
the Garthnginian Mago on agriculture trans- 
lated into Latin at the command of the Senate, 
and Sallust mentions among his sources on 
African histoiy some versions made for him 
from the Punic books said to be those of 
King Humipsal ” (T)c Bello Jiigurth , 17) 

When the OiK'iital leligions began to per- 
m(*a1e the West, the new need arose' of a more 
})!ecis(' understanding of their liturgies and 
sacied wiitmgs, and this necessity became 
still moT(' urgent in the case of the demands 
made bv ( dinstianity, when the Western 
Ghuich gK'w siis])icioiis of the Sciituagint 
re'ndenng of the Bible (1 hat earliest Gieek ver- 
sion of an Oriental sa,cred book), and sought for 
a Latin version of the Scriptures which should 
be based on the original tongues This demand 
was recognized as earlv as the third century 
A D , when Ongen prepared his Hexapla, with 
a ])resentation, as far as was then possible, of 
the Hebrew by the side of the other texts 
concerned In the latter part of the fourth 
and the early part of the fifth century St 
Jerome undertook the task of preparing the 
laitin Vulgate, and, to perform the work, he 
devoted himself for several years to the study 
of Hebrew, particularly among the Jews of 
Bethlehem 

Nevertheless, there is no trace, throughout 
this entire period, of the study of Oriental 
languages for other than purely utilitarian or 
religious ends Though many of the authors 
who wrote in Greek were Orientals, — for ex- 
ample, Ptolemy and Plotinus were Egyptians, 
Porphyry and lamblichus Syrians, Dioscorides 
a Cicilian, Galen a Mysian, Dio Chrysostom 
and Dio Cassius Bithynians, Lucian a (kmi- 
magenian, and Strabo a Pontine, while for 
the Latin writers we may mention the Africans 
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Apuleius and St Augustine, — these scholars 
have given us no glimpse of their native 
languages. Indeed, almost the only speci- 
mens of Oriental tongues extant in classical 
texts are the few lines of Punic in the Pwnulus 
of Plautus (11 930-949) and the line of Old 
Persian in the Acharraam (1 100) of Aristoph- 
anes, for the unintelligible jumbles on Greek 
magic papyri are too uncertain to be considered 
here. There was, however, more or less 
knowledge of at least scattoied words, as 
when Plato (Cralylus^ 410 A) alludes to the 
resemblance between the Gre(^k and the Phryg- 
ian designations for ‘‘fire,’' “watei,” “dog,” 
etc ; and all this led to the compilation 
of glossaries, m which cognizance is taken of 
Oriental words, as in the one ascribed to 
Ilesychius 

But at this very time a new force was gradu- 
ally coming into being, destined to set at 
naught th(‘ exclusiveness of the Gracco-Roman 
world with regard to the Orient This force 
was Christianity, which sought to make the 
Scriptures accessible to all nations in tlieir 
own languages, and for that reason mission- 
aries weie obliged to be able to expound the 
Bible and to pi each in the vernaculars of those 
to whom tht\y were sent By the fifth century 
the Syiian bishoj) Theodoret could justly 
say, in his De ciiiancits Grcccorutn ajfretibus 
(ed Migne, Patrologia Grosca, Vol LXXXIII, 
p 94S), tliat the Bible had then been tianslated 
into Egyptian, Persian, Indian (/ c South 
Arabic), Scythian, and Sauromatian, and many 
more, thes(‘ including Armenian and, before 
long, Georgian Apait fioin the Bilile and 
except for theological liteiature, however, 
there was little effective actuitv in Oiiental 
studies, although mention may be made of a 
brief glossal y of ninety words in Armenian 
and Latin, ])elonging to the tenth century 
(ed (hirriere, Pans, 1886), as well as of the 
Codex Cumanicus, dating from the eaily 
fourteenth century (ed Kuun, Budapest, 
1880), which contains, besides a Latin-Per- 
sian-Cu manic glossary, a number of texts 
in the latter language 

After centuries of practical oblivion the 
study of Oriental languages showi'd signs of 
revival when, in 1259, Rayinundus de Penna- 
forte urged the Dominican order to acquire 
Hebrew, while at the Council of VKUinc (1311- 
1312) Clement V ordered the (‘stablisliment 
of professorships of that language at all uni- 
versities For obvious reasons Ilebrew long 
held the first place in Oriental studies, though 
Arabic, a knowledge of which was requisite 
for disputation with the Moors of Spain, also 
received attention. It was, however, Protes- 
tantism, with its insistence on the Bible only, 
that gave the great impetus to the study of 
Oriental tongues, though Protestantism had 
already been anticipated in a measure by the 
rationalism of the Renaissance, with its desire 
to delve deeply into all things secular The 


first iion-Oriental Hebrew grammar was pre- 
pared in 1506 by the distinguished Humanist 
Reuchhn {q v), who has justly been called the 
father of Jewish studies among the Christians; 
the earliest Aiabic grammar was published 
by Pedro de Alcala m 1505 and ranks as one 
of the landmaiks of Semitic philology The 
first grammar of the cognate Ethiopic was 
issued by Manus Victormus m 1548, and of 
Syriac, by Johannes Albertus Wiedemanstatius 
in 1558, while in 1539 Theseus Anibrosius 
essayed comparative study in his Ivtroductio 
in Chaldaicatn Iniguam, Syriam atque Armeni- 
cam, et decern ah as 

During this period the progiess of Semitic 
studies (see Jewish Education) was espe- 
cially noteworthy, yet even Sanskrit received 
some attention in the sixteenth century fiom 
the Italian Philippo Sassetti, who lived in 
India from 1583 to 1588, and whose Letters 
(ed Marucci, Florence, 1855) contain the 
earliest European information regarding this 
ancient language of India It was, moreover, 
about the middle of this same cemtury that 
the Jesuits established printing presses at 
Goa, and “ Sanskrit, Tamil, Malayalarn, and 
Syriac were studied by the Portuguese Jesuits 
residing there |at Ambalacatta] with great 
success ” (see IRirnell, “ Early Printing in 
India,” in Indian Antiquary, Vol II, p 90), 
while the first Tamil printed text, a Tamil 
translation of a Portuguese Doctrina Christam^ 
appeared at Cochin in 1579 The transition 
from the more specific study of Semitic to that 
of Indo-Germanic had already been made by 
a Norman scholar named Guilielmus Postellus, 
who in 1538 devoted attention to Hebrew, 
Syriac, Samaritan, Aiabic, Ethiojiic, Georgian, 
and Armenian, besides a number of European 
languages, although he, of course, shared the 
prevailing theory that Hebrew was the parent 
of all languages In vet anothci Oriental- 
Occidental field the famous Joseph Justus 
Scaliger published, in 1597, oui earliest list 
of Gypsy woids, as well as a brief specimen of 
the latei Persian tongue 

The seventeenth century still further 
widened the knowledge of Oriental languages, 
and grammars or lexicons (or both) were pre- 
pared in a succession iLat is historicallv worth 
recording. Malay (1603), Turkish (1612), 
Tagalog (1613), Persian (1614), Canarese 
(1616), Aimenian (1624), Georgian (1629), 
(k)ptic (1643), Congoese and Konkani (1659), 
Chinese (1667), and Amharu^ (1698), while in 
1664 the Lutheran missionary, Heinrich Roth, 
learned Sanskrit in order to be abl(‘ to dispute 
with the Brahmans, and late m the same cen- 
tury the famous Leibnitz made a deter- 
mined attack on the old view that Hebrev' 
was the ancestor of all languages 

In the eighteenth century, during which the 
first serious study of Oiiental dialects was 
begun by Johann Joachim Schroder in his 
Thesaurus lingua: Arniennv antiqua: et hodier- 
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ncBj published in 1711, and when Oriental 
epigraphy was inaugurated in 1754 by Bar- 
th^Temy in his investigation of the Palmyrene 
inscriptions, attention was devoted to the 
southern Indian dialects of Singhalese (1708) 
and Malayalam (1713), as well as to Tibetan 
(1722), Telugu (1728), the lingua fianca of 
Hindustani (1741), Bengali (1743), Fanti and 
Akkra (1764), Chuvash (1769), Chermiss and 
Votyak (1775), Mahratta (1778), and Kurdish 
(1787). 

The dost' of the (ugiiteenth eenturv was des- 
tined to see a disco\ erv, to which reference 
has already been made, tliat was to revolution- 
ize the entire outlook of Oiiental studies, and 
that was fated, in tlie following ceiitiiiv, when 
combined with tlie deciplKumenl of the Old 
Persian inscriptions, to establisJi on a scientific 
basis the vast domain of Indo-Euiopean philol- 
ogy, as well as to give ins])iration for the com- 
parative studv of Diavidian, African, and 
Polynesian languages This was the opening 
to scholars of the West of a general knowledge 
of Sanskrit Since that time the jirogress of 
Oriental studies has been fully assured as a 
branch of Occidental learning when conjoined 
with the other departments of Western and 
Eastern research to which allusion has bt^eii 
made above 

During the past generation or two the study 
of Oriental languages as one of the regular 
forms of educational training has received a 
recognized place in almost all the advanced 
institutions of learning in the Occnhuit; and 
the Eastern tongues have been givim a posi- 
tion in the curriculum side by side with the 
classic languages of antiquity and the modem 
vernaculars of Europe Fiom a pedagogical 
standpoint the value of Eastern studies is 
fully acknowledged, and their worth is more 
and more generally granted from the piactical 
as well as from the cultural point of view The 
reason foi this is twofold In the first place, 
the West is deeply indebted to the East for 
the contributions which the latter has made 
to our knowledge of antiquity In the second 
place. Orient and Occident are more closely 
united to-day than ever before in history, and 
a mutual understanding of each otheUs stoned 
past and of each other’s present conditions --- 
best gained through such special linguistic 
knowledge — is a potent factor in furthering 
the world’s aims of civilization Sti iking 
prominence has recently been given to the 
weight of this consideration thiough the rapid 
strides which Asia has lately made in the line 
of progress 

Oriental Studies in General — As a science 
the study of Oriental languages is a relatively 
young development in the West, even though 
from the earliest times due recognition has 
been accorded to the practical knowledge of 
Eastern vernaculars It was natural that 
the more special impetus to the movement 
should come first from a desire to study the 


Scriptures m the original languages as a req- 
uisite basis for true understanding of the 
Bible Although the beginnings had been 
made in the days of the Church Fathers, it 
was only after the end of the Middle Ages 
that Christian scholars commenced to avail 
themselves more and more of the linguistic 
attainments of Jewish rabbis, and to gain 
through then instruction a more technical 
knowledge of the text of the Old Testament. 
(See Jewish Education ) The establishment 
of a trilingual college for Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew in 1516 at Louvain, Belgium, was but 
one of several kindred foundations on the 
continent of Ii^urope and in Great Britain that 
were destined later to become great centers 
of Oriental l(‘arning Hebrew, followed by 
Arabic, thus led the way to a broader study of 
the cognate Semitic languages, — a field that 
has been developed with special success during 
the last half century. In the line of Indo- 
Gerniaiiic philology, on the other hand, the 
introduction of a knowledge of Sanskrit, in 
the eighteenth centuiy, was the most active 
agency in broadening the path that had long 
been trodden by Gieek and Latin scholars; 
and the thoroughly scientific methods em- 
jiloyed in Sanskrit philology were early ac- 
cepted as mod(‘ls to be followed in other 
branches of Oriental research, especially in the 
entire domain of Indo-Gei manic linguistics 
University instruction was not the only 
factor that played a part in promoting Oriental 
studies, for the mercantile and political re- 
lations which had been gradually developing 
between Europe, Asia, and Africa, especially 
after India was incorporated in the British 
Empire, were a prominent feature in this re- 
spect Governments recognized the value of 
giving financial aid to special seminaries which 
had for their object the training of young men 
foi commercial and diplomatic service in the 
Orient One of the earliest of these institu- 
tions was the Kaiserliche-Komgliche Kon- 
sular-Akadcunc, founded at Vienna in 1754 
by the Austrian government, and of, like pur- 
pose was th(‘ establishment of the Ecolc sp6- 
Cl ale des langues oncntales vivantes at Paris 
in 1795, while mention should also be made 
of the still older Reale Instituto orientale 
founded at Naples in 1727 Later develop- 
ments along corresponding lines are the 
Lehranstalt fur orientalische Spracheri, organ- 
ized at Vienna in 1851, the creation of an 
extensive corps of special instructors for Ori- 
ental languages in connection with the work 
of the University of St Petersburg since 1854; 
the ministerial subsidies devoted to the Semi- 
nar fur orientalische Sprachen at Berlin since 
1887; and the establishment of the Oriental- 
ische H andelsakademie at Budapest in 1891. 
In England the University of London likewise 
includes a special School of Modern Oriental 
Languages, and Oxford and Cambridge each 
have chairs or lectureships for a score and 
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more of Oriental specialists, with kindred 
representatives in all the other universities 
of Great Britain Throughout the continent 
of Europe every university is equipped pro- 
portionately, or even in much larger degree 
Nor has North America been far behind 
since the time when the real foundation for 
Asiatic studies in the New World was laid, 
more than half a century ago, by the noted 
Sanskritist, William Dwight Whitney, of 
Yale, who died in 1894 In South America, 
on the other hand, the serious study of Orien- 
tal languages is still to be inaugurated. 

Hand in hand with the several movements 
already described there has gone also the 
strong impulse imparted by the work of the 
learned societies whose special aim is devotion 
to various lines of Oriental res(‘arch One 
of the earliest of th(‘se bodies was the Asiatic 
Society established at Calcutta in 1784, while 
to-day there is a flouiishmg Oriental society 
in nearly every country of Europe, and North 
America can lik(*wise claim its own Oriental 
Society, founded in 1842 Among the most 
important of the European societi(*s ai(‘ the 
English Royal Asiatic Society of Gi(‘at Britain 
and Ireland (founded in 1884), with its daugh- 
ter societies-- th(‘ Bombay, ('(‘vlon, China, 
Koiea, and Straits Ihanclu's, tlu^ German 
Deutsche morgenlandnche (h'sclls( haft (1815), 
Deutsche Oncnt-Gesellsehaft (1898), Vordcr- 
asiatischc Gesell^ehaft (1895), and Munchner 
onaitaJischc Geselhchaft (1901), the Dutch 
Koniukhjk Institind voor de TaaU, Land- en 
Volkenk'unde van Nede)lands( h Indie (1851), 
the French Societe asiatique (1822), and th(‘ 
Italian Societa asuitica itahana (1887). Th(‘se 
societies all publish their own journals, 
and among other periodicals relating to Orien- 
tal languages may be noted t he English Jannial 
of the African Society , the East Indian Indian 
Antiquarij ^ the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Lilciatures ^ the Belgian 
Museon, the German Zcitschiift fur Assi/n- 
ologie, Zcitschiift fur agyptischi Sprach- and 
Altertumskundcy Zeitschnfl fw afrikanischc, 
ozeanischc und ostasiatischc Sprachen, Auhiv 
f ui das Siiidiu m de tits ch i r Kolo nial s prach e n , 
the Austrian Wiener Zcitschiift fui die Kunde 
des Morgcnlaiides ^ the Swedish Sphinx, the 
French Revue semitique, Recueil de travauj 
relatifs a la philologie et a Vai cheologie egijp- 
fiennc ct assyricnne, Revue d'assijriologie, and 
Toung Pao , and the Italian Studi italiani 
di filologia i ndo-iramca, Orient Christianvs^ 
and Bessarionc 

As this survey implies, the breadth and scope 
of the studies pursued have grown in a remark- 
able manner during the last fifty years The 
day IS past when either Sanskrdt or Hebrew 
and Arabic, or any other single one of the two 
great linguistic families to which they belong, 
can claim the priority of attention which tliey 
once enjoyed A place is now found beside 
them for the study of the Chinese classics, for 


questions relating to Japanese, for Central 
Asian dialects, Philippine tongues, African 
vernaculais, and Polynesian speech forms 
The East itself, which had long been obliged 
to cultivate Eurojiean tongues for practical 
reasons, is now devoting serious attention to 
its own individual languages as a subject wor- 
thy of piofound consideiation The Asiatic 
Society of Japan was founded at Tokio in 
1872, and the Siam Society at Bangkok in 
1904, though to foieign itiative are due 
the establishment of the Ecole franqaise ex- 
treme oneni at Hanoi in 1898 and of the Vos- 
toCnyi institut (“ Oriental Institute ”) at Vladi- 
vostok in 1899 

The Practical Value of Oriental Studies — 

The practical valu(‘ of a training in Oriental 
languages will be s(‘lf-evident foi the claims 
made upon the missionaiy, diplomat, military 
officer, or merchant who is to live among the 
peoples speaking those tongues Even though 
in many places English or French may serve 
as a medium of communication sufficiently 
well to answer ordinal v lequirernents, never- 
theless when once the Westerner leaves the 
beatmi track, he will be practically helpless 
without a knowledge of the vernaculars or of 
the lingua franco, which may be Aiabic, Pei- 
sian, or some other Oriental language While 
foi the merchant or the militaiy officer in th(‘ 
East it may be enough to learn merely the 
modern spoken languages or dialects, precisely 
as the oidinary man in rank and file or at th(‘ 
desk acquit (‘s a speaking knowledge of French, 
Geimaii, or Spanish, it is incumbent on the 
missionary and the diplomat in the Orient to 
know also the ancient Eastern languages and 
their hteiatuies The religious and secular 
life of a peopl(‘ can be studied accurately only 
in the light of a thoiough knowledge of then 
past history and liteiature, and this fact 
eipially presupposes a knowledge of their 
language fiom its eailiest accessible period 
No translation, however skillful, can suffice, 
and for the Oriental held in particular the task 
of the translatoi is beset with innumerable 
perils If the trained investigator often stands 
perplexed befoie some appaientlj' absuid, 
cruel, or obscem* custom of the particular 
people with whom he is brought in contact, 
how much more he]}ilcss must he be who has 
had no r(‘al scientific training, yet who recog- 
nizes that effectively to remove the evil he 
must first recognize and eradicate its cause 
To this lack of training on the part of those 
who have sought to spread the Gospel, many 
of the criticisms of the older school of mission- 
aiies are due, on the othei hand, those mis- 
sionaries who have best understood their people 
have almost invariably been the ones who have 
had th(‘ greatest success both in winning con- 
verts and in every oth(’r respect To the 
theologian Oriental studies make a special ap- 
peal, foi the light that is cast upon the language 
and the religion of the Old Testament from 
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the Semitic tonj^ues, religions, literatures, 
and customs is incalculable To the teacher 
of languages or of literatures some Oriental 
study is essential if he is to do his best work. 
Sanskrit holds in this lespect the first place as 
the oldest member of the Indo-Germanic 
group of languages, and its grammar explains 
phenomena in other tongues that are other- 
wise inexplicable In fact, it is even more 
essential in this respect than even Greek and 
Latin If the specialist in ('hurch history 
and in the history of dogma must be familiar 
with Oriental languages, it is none the less 
true that the historian of philosophy must be 
(‘qually familiar with the thought of the East, 
and in like manner the historian not only of 
such sciences as mathematics, chemistry, 
and medicine, but also of certain periods and 
countries of Europe must seek Oriental sources, 
as for the histoiy of the Crusades or of Spain, 
Greece, and Malta Phnallv, no survey of 
literature is complete without some knowledge 
of the literary types found in Sanskrit and 
Pali, Syriac and Arabic, Chinese and Japanese, 
Persian and Egyptian 

Oriental Studies and their Educational 
Pursuit — The difficulties of Oriental study 
are exaggerated in the popular mind This is 
probably due in great part to the fact that they 
arc written in unfamiliar scripts. Yet in- 
herently these tongues are not really hard 
to master, and the grammar of the Semitic 
and of moat of the Indo-Germamc Oriental 
languages is comparatively easy The only 
real difficulty is in the vocabulary. The 
teaching of Oriental languages will probably 
never begin before Junior year in college, 
although there is no real ground for making 
this limitation beyond the fact of the insistent 
demand of studies that are seemingly more 
urgent and the fact that Orientalism will at- 
tract only a chosen few Grammars, lexicons, 
and chrestomathies exist in abundance for 
all the better known tongues, and only in the 
verb categories of Semitic will the average 
beginner find anything that is really unfa- 
miliar to him A knowledge of classics is usu- 
ally possessed by those who take up Oriental 
studies Although such knowledge is not an 
indispensable prerequisite, and although it 
may even occasionally be questioned whether 
some of the students who undertake the study 
may not approach it more independently 
without a technical familiarity with Greek 
and Latin, yet teachers, on the whole, have 
thus far in the West found their best adapted 
scholars among those who have previously 
been equipped with the essentials of one or 
both of the classic tongues To the student 
who perseveres there is a vast field where he 
can scarcely fail to reap some fruit, particu- 
larly as in almost every Oriental language 
there are large bodies of literature as yet 
only inadequately known, or even entirely 
uninvestigated, in many cases not even edited. 


The one real difficulty is that there is, under 
present conditions, a lack of teaching posi- 
tions for Oriental languages, except perhaps 
in the Semitic field; and the hope is to be 
cherished that larger opportunities may be 
opened, as are due, to scholars who devote 
themselves to this branch of research On 
the other hand, it can scaicely fail to make 
for mental poise and the avoidance of the 
peril of overspecialization if one has some 
Oriental subject for his diversion, if not for 
his domain of special study and investigation 
There is, however, a word of warning to be 
sounded in regard to what may be called 
pseudo-Onentalism The tendency to seek 
for novelty and foi superficial analogy has 
been prejudicial to the cauh(‘ of true Eastern 
studies, especially in view of the close con- 
nection of much of Oriental literature with 
religion. Astro-mythological theorists, for ex- 
ample, and the “ pan-Babylonians ” have 
brought some branches of Semitic studies 
into critical discredit, while pseudo-Bud- 
dhists and other imperfectly infoimed followers 
of Oriental systems of thought have at times 
detracted from apiireciation of the true value 
of Sanskrit and Pah studies. Lack of genuine 
knowledge has prevailed somewhat widely, 
it must be confessed by the competent ciitic, 
and has led too many of the weaker minds 
astrav. There is, then, all the moie reason 
for the sober and scientific study of Oriental 
languages and for the teaching of these dis- 
ciplines in a manner that shall adequately 
set forth their true dignitv and their true 
worth A V W J andL H G 
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ORIGEN (185-264). — The greatest of all 
the early Christian teachers was an Egyptian, 
the son of Leonides, a teacher of rhetoric, who 
gave him a liberal education in all the arts and 
sciences then known. He was a precocious 
scholar, a pupil of Clement of Alexandria (q v ) 
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and of Ammonias Sacca.s, the founder of the 
Neo-Platonic Philosophy H(‘ became thor- 
oughly familiar with the leaeliings of Plato 
and all the Greek philosojihers and with the 
Hebrew Scriptures At t h(‘ eaily age of eight- 
een he was placed at the head of the great 
Alexandrian School (s(‘e ( \te(’hetical 

Schools) Here his a(*tiyity as a teacher and 
writer was incessant, and by his untiring in- 
dustry and 11 resistible logic he soon won the 
title of Adamantf us His fame spread fai 
and wide, and he was consulted by seholais, 
.statesmen, and l('a<lers of the Cdiureh, with 
whom his ojnnions carried guait wcnght 
Undei Ills direction the Al(‘\andrian School 
became the gieatest center of learning in the 
world 

In the persecution undin oMaxiniia, Oiigen 
was driyen from Alexandria and found nduge 
in C'lDsarea, wdiere he established a new (\ate- 
chetical School iqv), which soon suipassed 
that of Alexandria Here Ik* passed tlie lest 
of his life in prodigious labors Tlu* opinion 
of the learned m(‘n of Palest im* was voiced by 
(Gregory of Nyssa iq v ), wdio d(‘scribed him as 
“ the Piince of (diristian learning in the third 
century^’ Fortunately we have a contempo- 
rary lecord of his educational im'thods by 
Gregory Thaumaturgus ((/r), who was his 
])upil for fi\(‘ v('ars at ('jesarea His Punc- 
gi/iK upon Oiigctt is one of tin* classics of (‘dii- 
cation and gives us a vivid pictiiK' of this gieat 
ediicatoi and his woik 'rin* s^s1(‘m as d(‘- 
scribc'd bv him was lernaikabh* foi its bi(‘adth, 
t horougliiK'ss, and high moral tom* Tlu' tir.st 
stage consi.sted ot a <‘aieful training in giammar 
and logic, designed to t(*acli tin* stinh'iit tin* 
<‘xact mi'aning and us(‘ of woids and to enabh* 
him to in\ (‘st igat(‘ truth and d(‘1(‘ct false* 
arguments He* w'as t[i(*n int lexluceal tei the* 
study e)f the physical wot lei tliiough the* 
sciences of jiliysics, astioneiinv and ge'eime*- 
try Ne*\t came* the* stuely eif e‘thie*s, bas(*el 
upon the foui Platemie* viiluesanel ine*luding an 
(examination eif all known (*thical .svst(*ms, in 
order to ine-oi peiiate* everything of p(*ima- 
nent \alue feiiind in them The e)b|ee*t, how- 
ever, was not so much to formulate a 
theory e)f e*thics as to build u]) chaiactei 
Gregory’s words ar(* significant ‘ Much as we* 
learned from tlie words of Origeii, wa* le*arneel 
still more fiom his example Fvideiitly 
there was a peculiar charm about this gieat 
teacher which e*ndeared him to liis students, 
while* his pure and nobh* charact(*r impressed 
them not less than his intellectual powers 
JIiK whole educational system culminated in 
the study of Holy Scripture, to the exposition 
of which he devoted his highest powers His 
literary labors were enormous. St Jerome 
(q V ) says he wrote 2000 books In his 
Hexapla he brought together in one polyglot- 
collection the best versions then extant of tin' 
Old Testament His F//.s7 Pnnnples was tin* 
first attempt ever made to create, with the 


help of philosophy, a science of Christian 
Doctrine and was one of the most influential 
books ever written, although dishgiired by 
some (*\tra\agant speculations His Covi- 
nientancs and Homilies upon Holy Scripture, 
of which only a few remain, were voluminous 
and valuable His apologetic work, Conti a 
Cehunt, his Sfiomuto, in which he compar(*s 
the doctrines of Christianity with the teach- 
ings of philosophv , and his Letters comph*te 
the list ‘ W R 
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ORIGINAL AND ACQUIRED CHARAC- 
TERISTICS — S(‘(‘ Acquiued Characteu- 
ISTlCS, Xativism 

OROSIUS, PAULUS {jl 415). — Jlistorian 
and theologian, a native of Spain Of his life 
litlh* IS known Ix'fore the barbaiian invasions 
of Spam, about 40t) Soon after this he came 
into iiersonal relations wuth St Augustine 
(</ r ), wdioin Ik* lepresented rather unsuccess- 
fully wh(*n August iiK* sought to procure the 
coiich'innat ion of Pelagianism in Palestine. 
In 417-1 IS Orosius was back in Hippo with 
St Augustine \t this time he wnote his 
famous history, Ifistoiiannn ndversus paganos 
lihn septan Jt was undertaken in proof of 
a position assumed by Augustine in his (Utij 
of Cod, rather than Avith a purely historical 
j)urj)os(' Oro.sius aims to prove by an outline 
of g(‘n(*ial history that before the advent (^f 
( diristianitA' tin* wairld suffered even more 
from plagiK's, pestilences, famines, wars, and 
othei disasters than since that event In 
this historical sk(‘tch, Orosius meets success- 
fully the pagan charge that the introduction 
of Christianity and the cessation of heathen 
worship w'en* the causes of the recent disasters 
to the Roman world Orosius made use of 
the Old and New- Testament, Josephus, 
Fiusebius, and also Livy, Tacitus, Suetonius, 
Caesar, Cicero, and other pagan hist orians In 
turn the wmik w as used by Bede and medieval 
writers generally As an independent authority, 
Orosius is of importance only in the latter 
part of his work, from about a d 378 to the 
end ad 117 The book was translated rather 
freely into Anglo-Saxon by Alfred the Great, 
and its popularity in the Middle Ages was very 
gi(*at, .s(*rving as tin* accepted manual or text- 
book of general history The other works of 
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Orosius are theological in character and con- 
nected with the controversies of his time 

J C A Jr 
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ORPHANS, EDUCATION OF — The 

term applied to the institutions now generally 
termed orphan asylums, orphanages, oi orphan 
houses or schools, was hospitals, and under 
the caption Hospital Schools the histone 
development of these institutions and of this 
type of education has been tiaced Following 
the Reformation such institutions, more oi 
less independent of the Church and icplacing 
tlie old ecclesiastical loundations which had 
the care of orphans as one of their functions, 
became quite numerous p]specially with th(‘ 
seventeenth century was there a inaiked d(‘- 
V(‘iopnient which, to the present day, has 
given a distinctive place to this type* of (‘diica- 
tional institution A bind historical sketch 
outlining the did ails given undei Hobpital 
Schools will furnish a persjieclive for judging 
jiresent conditions ; see also Pictism , Francke , 
etc 

Historical — The eailiest expression of 
charitv in human society of which we have any 
lecord was exercised in behalf of oiphan 
children The Hebrew Sciiptures in most 
emphatic terms repeatedlv enjoined lespoii- 
sibility for the caie of the widow and the 
orphan Ye shall not afflict any widow^ or 
fatheiless child. If thou afflict them in any 
wis(^ and they shall cry at all unto me, I will 
surely hear their cry, and mv wrath shall wnix 
hot and 1 will kill you with the sword, and 
your wives shall be widows and your childieii 
fatherless” (Exod xxii, 22-24) ‘‘And the 
Levit(‘ (because h(‘ hath no part noi inheri- 
tance with thee) and the stranger, and th(‘ 
fatherless, and the widow, which are within 
thy gates, shall come, and shall eat and bo 
satisfied; that the I^oid thy (tod mav bless 
th(‘e in all the work of thine hand which thou 
doest ” (Dent xiv, 29 ) 

Nearly two thousand VT*ars latei a Nevv 
Testament writer defined religion in terms of 
charitable service rendered the widow and the 
fatherless “ Pure leligion and undefiled be- 
fore (tod and the Father is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affiiction and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world ” 
In the Apostolic constitutions of the primitive 
churches bishops were commanded “ to take 
care of the orphans, see that they want 
nothing ” (See (Piasters ('hantnof the Primi- 
tive Churches) Throughout the Middle Ages 
endeavor in behalf of orphan and dependent 


children was under the direction of the Church 
The Emperor Constantine after his conversion 
from Paganism to Christianity declared him- 
self the patron of orphans and other defense- 
less children 

The modern orphan asylum as a charitable 
institution maintained apart from church 
or monastery arose in the latter part of th(‘ 
seventeenth century The best known of 
those early asylums was the one established in 
1095 in Halle, (Germany, by August Hermann 
Francke {q r) It was opened on the goodly 
capital of thrt‘e and one half dollars On 
finding this sum at one time in the contri- 
bution box which he had fastened up in his 
house, Francke exclaimed, “ With this must 
I do a gieat work ” With such small begin* 
mugs he began to gather in, to feed, and to in- 
struct orjihans and stieet beggars Later 
h(‘ b(‘gan to build, adding structure upon 
structuit‘ as thi* numliers increased His 
establishiiKMit still remains — a quarter of a 
mil(‘ in length and six stories high, built 
aiouiid a long couitvard Francke’s or- 
l)hanag(‘ and hom(‘ for dejiendimt children be- 
came the model and inspiration of many others 
establisli(‘d during the following (‘entury in 
Oerrnany and other countruvs, including the 
Fluted States In his Animal Report as 
Secr(‘taiv of th(‘ Board of Education of Mass- 
achus(‘tts, Hoi ace Mann (7 v ) 111 wnting of his 
visit to th(‘ (rennan States savs, ” Another 
fact which will slnk(‘ the visitoi to these 
countiies ((rcrman States) with mingh'd soriow 
and |oy, is the numbei and populousness of 
then oiphan establishments In th(‘ gieat 
(ities almost without exception, one or mori' 
of thes(‘ IS to b(‘ found ” The oiphan housi's 
originally (‘stablished for th(‘ care of soldiers’ 
orphans were afterwards appropnatial to 
orphans oi othei class(‘s Institutions es- 
tablished in th(‘ TTnited States aftei the (hvil 
Wai foi soldiers’ oiphans have in lecent years 
followed a similiai course, in some states 
becoming state industiial schools for dependent 
and d(*lmquent children 

In some* of the orphanag(‘s of Euiopean 
countiies the training given the children of 
soldiers and sailors was int(‘nd(‘d to fit the 
bovs foi the occupation of thmr fathers Thus 
in the same Report quoted ai) 0 \H‘ the writei 
savs “ In the Hoval Orphanage House' at 
Potsdam then' were* a thousand bov's all 
cliilelren of soldiers (beat attention was 
givem to physical tiaining As the boys were 
elestmed for the army it was themght important 
to givT' tlieni agility and vigor. The bov^s 
practiced gv^nnasium exercises, such as climb- 
ing pedes, ascending ropes, flinging their bodies 
round and rounel over a bar while they hold 
on only by the bend of the legs at the knee 
jennts, vaulting upon the* weioelen horse, etc , 
until then physical feats re'ached a point eif 
pe'rfe'ction which I have newer seen surpassevl 
except by piofessional circus riders and TO])e’ 
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dancers/^ At Brest was a similar institution 
for sailors' orphans which gave a special nauti- 
cal and military education, including manage- 
ment of sails, fife, drum, rowing, swimming, 
whistling, gun practice, boxing, etc (Barnard 
American^ Journal of Education] Vol XXI, 378- 
80.) This program of training is still in vogue in 
similar institutions, as illustrated recently by the 
(‘oronation drill exercises in honor of (reorge V 
lendered by the boys of the Beedham Soldiers’ 
Orphan Asylum, Purley, which is directlv un- 
der His Majestv’s patronage^ 

In the early period of this count ly oiphan 
and dependent children wer(‘ cared foi in public 
almshouses, where they weie usuallv housed 
with the adult paupers. (See Poor Law and 
Education ) Their removal from these in- 
stitutions beginning about the middle of the 
last century has been a long and tedious 
jirocess and is not yet entirely accomplished 
(Folks, The Care of Destitute, Neglected, and De- 
linquent Childreii ) 

Parallel with this movement, but niorc^ rapid 
in progress, has been the founding of orphan 
asylums 

Prior to 1801 only six oi])haii asylums had 
b(‘en founded in the United Statics Bv 1831 
fift('en more had lieen established After 
1831, their number increased lapidlv During 
the twenty years following 1831 titty-six or- 
phanages and homes for destitute children w(‘ra‘ 
ioundtal ‘‘ It is not possibh* to trace the 
(‘stablishment of children’s institutions after 
1850 in detail It may b(‘ stat(‘d that e\ery- 
wheie they increased in numlxus and in divrn- 
sity of character and obp'cts Not including 
some Central and Western statevs from which 
returns have not been received, forty-s(‘ven 
new constitutions were orgam/cal in th(‘ hfties, 
seventy-nine in tlie sixties (notwithstanding 
the civil war) and twentv-one in the first half 
of the seventies ” (Folks, I c ) 

Present Conditions — The latest ie])oit 
of the U S Bureau of the Census of Institu- 
tions gives forty-four hundred as the total 
number of benevolent institutions in the United 
States Of this number eleven hundi(‘d are 
orphanages and childien’s homi's Thesi' ar(‘ 
broadly classified as public, piivat(‘,and eccles- 
iastical In round numlieis there arc five 
hundred private, an (‘qual numb(*r of eccles- 
iastical, and one liundn'd jniblic Th(‘ total 
number of children in thes(' institutions is 
about one hundred thousand and tin* average 
expense of maintenance ten millions of dollars 
New York r-anks first among all of the states in 
both the number and propor-tion to population 
of children’s homes having one hundred and 
fifty of these institutions Of this number only 
five are public homes, while the remainder aix' 
divided about equally between private and ec- 
clesiastical foundations Twenty-six states have 
no public institutions for children Whether 
a state has many or few orphanages does not 
depend upon the population or the number of 


dependent children, but ratlu'r on the policy 
pursued in caring for them. If an institutional 
policy has prevailed, there will be many in- 
stitutions, if a placing-out method of care, — 
that IS, the placing of the dependent child in 
private homes at board, at service, or by adop- 
tion, — there will be few institutions Thus, 
Iowa with a population of two and a quarter 
millions reports ])ut twelve institutions, while 
New Jersey with a population ol half a million 
less reports foitv-si\ homes 

The numb(‘i of orphanages and childien’s 
homes has increascal rapnlly foi the ])ast 
twenty-five yeais From 1890 to 1903 th(‘ 
total numl^er of new homes opened was about 
four hundred Many of them, especially tliose 
established upon ecclesiastical foundations, 
have had their origin in religious or sentimental 
impulse rather than from a clear lecognition 
of the need of such a charity The result of 
this blind philanthro])ic endeavor has in some 
instances been an ov(m -planting of institutions 
on the one hand and indiscriminate charitable 
relief on the other, as shown in the admission 
ot nianv childnui whose separation from tlieir 
hoiiK's was meielv an economic coinenience 
lathei than a nec(‘ssi1y 

Systems of Organization — Thei(‘ aie two 
types of oiphan homes — the congregate or 
bai racks tyjie and what is known as the cot- 
tage' system In the congregate homes the 
childKMi live in one large building, whicli con- 
tains kitchen, dining room, dormitoiies, play- 
room and schoolrooms In the cottage system 
the children of the institution are divided into 
small gi-oups of from fifteen to twenty-five, 
each gioiij) having its own cottage home 
There are si'veral modifications of this form of 
housing from the completely separate and in- 
dnidual cottage home and scliool to that in 
which the school, kitchen and dining loom are 
in central buildings, the separate cottages 
providing dormitories and perhaps sitting 
rooms foi the \ arious groups Since the ad- 
vantage* of the cottage plan over the congregate 
lies in its nearer approach to the private family 
home, it follows that central features for a 
group of cottage's like the kitchen or (lining 
roeun, where* all of the children assemble three 
time's a elav, are opposed to the chief aim 
sought in aelopting the family-group idea In 
a wedl-maiiaged cottage system the kitchen and 
dining room in each cottage become jiractical 
training schools in which the children learn 
to manage a range, to cook, prepare and serve 
meals, with all of the innumerable accessory 
duties and responsibilities pertaining theietc) 
The cottage sitting room and library contrib- 
ute in a similar way to the home life and 
spirit A sense of mutual dependence and 
family interest pervades the cottage group 
This under wise direction by the head of the 
cottage develops into an esprit de corps, which 
IS the strongest factor in the cottage system 
In a central kitchen all of this is wanting 
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Since everything niUHt be done on such n large 
scale, the food supplnvs, utensils, cookers, 
range fixtures, etc , are so heavy that but little 
opportunity is afforded for the training of chil- 
dren in such a kitchen. As to the food, quan- 
tity rather than quality is the factor most in 
evidence. Refinements of the culinary art aie 
wanting. There is an absence of variety 
There can be no catering to individual or group 
tastes. Such a kitchen cannot serve as a 
school In the immense dining rooms of such 
institutions the children do not partake of 
their meals with refined table manners and social 
intercourse — they aie simply fed 

Education — The education of oiphans and 
dependent children in institution homes up to 
within very recent years has been so meager 
that but little can be said in its favoi Many 
of those established by the various religious 
denominations have been administered along 
narrow sectarian lines Children are retained 
until twelve or fourteen years of age and then 
either returned to relatives or placed out in 
family homes, where they become lu most 
instances the unpaid servant of the household 
Most of the orphanages have maintained 
their own schools and in these the teachers 
and instruction are inferior to the standards 
of the public (dementaiy schools. Th(‘ 
teachers are usually lequired to perform other 
services in the institution in addition to the 
work of teaching The course of study leads 
nowhere and there is no higher school beyond 
the institution school to awaken an am- 
bition for promotion Rarely have tln^ 
children in such homes jiassed beyond the 
(‘lementary grades while remaining in tlie in- 
stitution After their release to I'elatives or 
private homes, subsequent school attendance 
becomes desultory or is entirely abandoned 
This has been the experience of scores of thou- 
sands of orphans and dependent children As 
conceived by most of the managers of homes 
for dependent children, charity was to go no 
further than was necessary to enable the child 
to earn his keep when placed in a family home 
The uncertain and transitory jieriod of his 
stay in the institution made school attendance 
largely a matter of marking time rather than 
an experience of purposeful effor*t The more 
recent and enlightened view, however, le- 
gards makeshift school attendance and such 
early exploitation of child life as not only an 
individual but a social waste. Much more 
extended educational advantages are, there- 
fore, now being provided by the more progres- 
sive institutions in this country A few of the 
better class are sending their wards to the 
public schools, and children of educational 
promise are given an opportunity to pursue 
secondary and in some cases even higher educa- 
tional courses. There has also been great 
progress in education along industrial lines 
Some of the institutions now provide special 
teachers in manual training, cooking, dress- 


making, etc The institution’s own needs in 
these fields of instruction give a much, more 
practical turn to the work than is possible in 
public school instruction Thus, in the sewing 
and dressmaking classes the girls repair and 
make garments for themselves and other 
children In the manual training classes the 
boys repair and make new furniture, toys, 
play apparatus, and implements for their own 
use in work about the place In the garden 
and poultry class(‘s they raise vegetables and 
poultry for then own tables, and the cooking 
classes frequently prepare the regular meals of 
the collages 

Since tlie institution furnishes not only the 
school, but also the child’s home life and en- 
vironment, it IS possible through correlation to 
bring these two into very close touch in the 
classroom. The everyday interests and ac- 
tivities of the child may not only interpret the 
subject mattei of the classroom, but may also 
fuinish much of the educative material itself. 
The course of study may be adapted at every 
turn to the expeiieiice and inteiests of the 
child Kverv important event or develop- 
ment in the life of the home, plowing, planting, 
cutting down tre(‘s and sawing them into 
lumb(‘i and cord wood, starting and running 
incubatoih and biooders, buying and selling, 
building and paving, incidents and accidents, 
— all are fiaught with educative stuff. 

Theie is anot her important aspect in which 
the institution school can adjust itself to the 
needs of the child and where tlu* public school 
fails to meet a condition As children move 
upward through the grades the subjc'ct matter 
of instruction glows more and moie abstract, 
while the child in the earlier years of the ado- 
lescent peiiod, the years of physical stress 
and lush, unless naturally studious or academic 
in his tastes, yearns for concrete experience, 
for action, for industrial woik, economic gain, 
and freedom from physical restraint In the 
institution he may give half of each day to 
industrial work and the other half to school 
work, thus preserving a balance that may tid(‘ 
tlie eliild over a restless period of a year or two 
and still preserve and keep alive and going those 
academic inteiests which oidmar'ily are lost 
forever to the pupil that drops out of the public 
school during this period 

But most of the institutions of the country 
have not risen to their educational oppor- 
tunities The above conception of education 
is realized in but few of the more progressive 
ones. Many of them, however, are in a state 
of transition They are moving from urban 
to rural locations and changing from congre- 
gate to cottage systems of housing Along 
with these changes improvement in educa- 
tional standards and methods is keeping pace. 
Hitherto this progress in education has been 
greatly retarded by the fact that they have 
been regarded as homes rather than schools. 
Since the meaning of childhood is gradually 
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being interpreted more and more in terms of 
education, institution life is passing into a 
renaissance of higher training, intellectual, 
industrial, and social R R R 

See Childhood, Legislation for the Con- 
servation AND Protection of, Poor Law 
AND Education, Charity Schools, Ragged 
Schools, Rauhes Haus, etc 
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ORR, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS (1819- 
1887) — State Supeiintendent of Schools, was 
(‘ducaled iii private schools, at the University 
of (icorgia, and at Emory (\)llege, giaduating 
at the latter iii 1844 He taught in Georgia 
and Tennessee from 1845 to 1849, was in- 
structor and professoi m Enioiv Colleg(‘ from 
1849 to 18G7, was president of the Southern 
Female Masonic* College from 1807 to 1871, 
one year professor in Ogletliorjie Univeisity, 
and from 1872 to his death in 1887, he was 
State Commissionei of the Schools c^f Ceoigia 
He IS called tin' father of the common school 
system of Georgia W S M 

ORTHOGRAPHY. — See Spelling 

ORTHOPEDIC INVESTIGATIONS 
AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN — S^e 

Crippled Children, Education of; Spinal 
Curvature, etc 

ORTON, JAMES (1830-1877) — Scientist 
and college professor; was graduated from 
Williams College in 1855, and from the An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1858, after 
which he traveled and studied in p]urope 
He was for several years pastor of a Congre- 


gational church From 1860 to 1869 he was 
professor of biological science in the University 
of Rochester, and from 1809 to the time of his 
death at Vassar C'ollege He eoriducted sev- 
eral scientific expeditions to the high Andes, 
and met his death on such an expedition at Lake 
Titicaca Besides numerous scientific works, 
his publications include The Liberal Educa- 
tion of WomcM (1873) and Coinparative Zoology 
(1875) W S M 

OSORIO (DA FONSECA), JERONIMO 

(1506-1580) — Bishop of Silves in Portugal, 
studied in the universities of Salamanca, Pans, 
and Bologna, and became Professor of Divinity 
at Coimbia {q v ) Osorio is called the Cicero 
of Portugal One of Osoiio’s treatises, the 
De Gloria^ was thought by some of his con- 
temporaries to have been a lost work of Chcero, 
found and published by Osorio. Osorio’s 
chief educational work was the De Regis In- 
^titutione et Disciplina, Libri Vlll (C^olonisp 
Agrippina?, 1572) It is a book of great 
length, praising the seven liberal arts, giammar, 
dialectic, and ihetoric, with arithmetic, mu^.:c, 
geometrv, and astronomy, all of which a true 
king will well know But more urgently still 
are the moral virtues of a king extolled — 
prudence, wisdom, temperance, justice, mag- 
nanimity, and so on Osorio is piaised because 
he writes in a senes of n^asonings rather than 
grounds himself mainlv on (juotations, a 
method common in his time Roger Ascham 
{q V ) speaks in his ]>raise (see Scholeniasierj 
pp 129-131. Mayor’s ed , 1863). 

F. W. 
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OSWEGO MOVEMENT — A systematic 
attempt, radiating fiom the State Normal 
School at Oswego, N Y , to introduce the best 
features of Pestalozzianism into the schools 
of this country. The spirit of the move- 
ment was inseparablv bound up in the life 
of its founder, Dr Edward Austin Sheldon 
{q V ) 15ke Pestalozzi, Dr Sheldon was first 
led to take an interest in education by observ- 
ing the condition of the poor childien of Os- 
wego As early as 1848 he had organized a 
school for them and was trying in various ways 
to ameliorate their condition After this 
philanthropic experiment, Dr Sheldon spent 
nine years in public school supervision, first 
at Syracuse and later at Oswego The result 
of his experience was a deepening conviction 
that not only had we failed to give universal 
education, but that the methods of teaching 
then in vogue were unscientific and the course 
of study was too narrow and formal. He 
then resolved to devote himself to the reform 
of education, which proved to be his hfework. 

Dr Sheldon saw clearly that the first step 
toward bettering the schools was to secure 
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better-trained teacher b To this end for a 
time he carried on Saturday classes for teachers 
at Oswego and gave instruction in the prin- 
ciples of teaching In order to supplement 
with practical work, the school board of Oswego 
cooperated in establishing a city training 
school, selecting a sufficient number of their 
pubhc schools to be used as model or practice 
schools In the same year (1861) Miss Mar- 
garet E. M Jones was persuaded to come from 
London to teach in the new school Miss 
Jones had taught for fifteen years in the Home 
and Colonial Training School. (See Home 
AND Colonial School Society ) Miss Jones 
remained at Oswego only one year, but that 
served to place upon a firm footing the essen- 
tial ideas of the great Swiss reformer The 
object-teaching phase of his work seems to 
have appealed strongly to his English fol- 
lowers, and as might have been expected, Miss 
Jones emphasized object lessons as a separate 
branch. But it should be noted that Dr. 
Sheldon had been previously much impressed 
with the large collection of objects in the Edu- 
cational Museum of Toronto The idea of 
this collection was bon owed from English 
reformers The responsibility for the spread 
of object teaching must also be shaied with 
N A Calkins, who was a jiioneer in this 
movement 

After Miss Jones withdrew from Oswego, 
Dr. Sheldon had the good fortune to secure 
the services of Herman Krtisi, Jr (q v th(‘ 
son of Pcstalozzi’s most famous assistant 
His entrance into the Oswego group helped 
to call public attention to this new center of 
educational reform Of the other teachers 
whose devotion helped to make the Oswego 
work a distinctive movement, Dr Sheldon’s 
daughter, Mary (the wife of Professor Earl 
Barnes), must be named Hei well-known 
methods of introducing children to the study 
of history by beginning with the sense phases 
of local history is a practical and valuable' 
application of Pestalozzi’s maxims 

The work done at the city training scliool 
at Oswego was so radically different from the 
general routine that it soon roused the active* 
criticism of those who honestly investigate 
new movements hoping to find something 
good, and the hostility of those who oppose 
all progress The findings of the former class 
were so favorable that the training school 
was first assisted by grants from the state*, 
and in 1866 the school was taken over by the 
state and made one of the regular state normal 
schools of New York For many years the 
school continued to send out teachers trained 
to put into practice more or less skillfully the 
maxim that the primary concepts of all 
branches of knowledge come through the 
senses.” These teachers weie in demand for 
training schools and as supervisors of primary 
work throughout the country The teachers 
who had grasped the meaning of their Oswego 


training realized that sense-perceptions must 
be elaborated by other forms of mental ac- 
tivity, and provided for this in their teaching. 
On the other hand, in some cases the Oswego 
methods sometimes degenerated into a mere 
giving to children masses of unrelated facts 
about miscellaneous objects, which did much 
to discredit efforts to find any better ways of 
teaching children than by formal book study. 
In spite of these failures the Oswego move- 
ment was a powerful factor in creating a 
general demand for trained teachers, in en- 
1 idling the content of instruction in elementary 
schools, in promoting more scientific methods 
of teaching, and in making more easy and 
effective later educational reform A. B. 

See Barnes, Mary Sheldon, Calkins, 
Norman A , Krusi, Herman, Jr ; Object 
Tea(uiing, Sheldon, Edward Austin 
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OTTAWA UNIVERSITY, OTTAWA, 

KAN — Found(‘d in 1886 and conducted by 
th<‘ Baptist denomination of that state The 
institution grew out of missionary work for 
the Ottawa Indians, and for a time was at- 
tended by both races Later the institution 
was organized for the whites only, the first 
college graduation being in 1886 In 1912, 
440 students have l)een graduated, tin* 
coll(*giate student body numbering 165, the 
preparatory about 100 The physical plant 
consists of thirty acres of campus and four 
buildings Tlie annual budget is about 
$30,000 in almost equal amounts for fees and 
endowment funds The faculty consists of 
ten members 

OTTAWA, UNIVERSITY OF, TORONTO, 
CANADA — Founded in 1849 by the Oblate 
Fath(*rs of Mary Immaculate as the College 
of Bytown In 1866 it received the present 
title and power to confer degrees In 1889 it 
was raised by the Pope to the rank of a Catho- 
lic I^niversity The following courses are 
given by the university preparatory or gen- 
eral (three years), commercial (two years); 
collegiate (college entrance), arts (four years, 
leading to BA or BL), law (three years, 
leading to LLB), philosophical; theological 
(four years) The large majority of students 
are enrolled for pre-college courses 

OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY, WESTER- 
VILLE, OHIO — The institution, founded in 
1847, IS located twelve miles from Columbus 
It is nonsectarian in its teaching, but under the 
control of the church of the United Brethren in 
Christ It is coeducational, having been one of 
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the first colleges in America to grant equal priv- 
ileges to men and women. The University 
maintains a college, an academy, music and 
art departments. A strong summer school is 
conducted. There are seven buildings and 
forty acres of campus. The total assets 
(1911) were $418,591.11. The student at- 
tendance was 486, of whom 214 were in the 
college department. There are seven groups of 
studies leading to degrees in the college The 
teaching staff consists of twentj^-seven pro- 
fessors and instructors on full time and pay. 

w c 

OUACHITA COLLEGE, ARKADELPHIA, 

ARK — A coeducational institution estal> 
lished m 1886 under Baptist auspices Pre- 
paratory, collegiate, business, music, and fine 
arts departments are maintained The en- 
trance requirements are fourteen units Bacli- 
elor degiees in arts, science, literatuie, and 
music and the degree of Mast(‘r of Arts aie 
given The faculty consists of thirty niem- 
beis The enrollment in 1911-1912 was about 
370 students 

OUGHTRED. WILLIAM (1575-1660) — 
Clergyman and teacher of mathematics, the 
son of the scrivenei of h]ton (^)llege, wlio also 
taught arithmetic The bov became a King\s 
Scholar of Eton, and in 1592 entered King’s 
College, Cambiidge, where he gave much at- 
tention to mathematics, and in his twenty- 
third year wrote his Horologiographia Gco- 
metnea Foreign mathematicians came ovei 
to England to converse with him, and English 
mathematicians like Seth Ward and Charles 
Scarborough, John Wallis and Chnstophei 
Wren, the architect, came to him as piqiils, 
and he was in touch with the chief mathe- 
maticians of his period. Any that wrote an 
“ ill hand,’^ he taught writing, and himself 
drew his schemes most neatly, as if they had 
been cut in copper He was an astrologei, 
and “ very lucky ’’ in this study Nicholas 
Mercator, the geogiapher, was one of his 
friends Further, Oughtred was a “ great 
lover of chemistry,” and of heraldiy Ought- 
red had received a classical training and turne<l 
it to account in reading all the ancient authors 
in mathematics, — P]uclid, Apollonius, Aichi- 
medes, Diophantus, etc , — whom he lead both 
inquiringly and critically At (’ainbiidge he 
invented an easy method of geometrical dial- 
ing, translated from English into Latin in 
1647 by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Christopher 
Wren. He projected a horizontal instrument 
for delineating dials upon any kind of plane, 
and for working most questions which could 
be performed by the globe. Oughtred’s en- 
thusiasm for the study of mathematics was 
equaled by his love of teaching, which is 
shown by the fact recorded by Aubrey. He 
taught all free ” His most famous book was 
the Arithmeticoi in numc7is et speciebus In- 


stitutio: qiUE turn logistic(je^ turn analyticop^ 
atque adeo toil us Maihetnaticx, quasi Clovis 
MathcrnaticcB estj London, 1631 Other edi- 
tions were numerous Oughtred also wrote 
on the Delineation of Sundials by Geometry^ 
1647, the Genet al Horological Ring and Double 
Horizontal Ring and Double Horizontal Dial, 
1653; on Spherical Triangles, 1657, and Trigo- 
nometria, 1657. F. W. 
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OUTBUILDINGS. — See Architecture, 

School, Latrines. 

OUTDOOR SCHOOLS. — See Open-air 

Schools 

OUTLINE DRAWING. — See Drawing. 
OUTLINES. — See Topical Method. 

OUTLINES, TOPICAL. — The topical 

method of study finds its most intense appli- 
cation in the use of topical outlines by means 
of which a iigid control is kej)t over the study 
of pupils, as the subtojucs that develop the 
main topics are strictly laid down Inasmuch 
as the outlines usually represent a mature 
refl(‘ctive view of the subject rather than the 
genetic view chaiacteristic of the beginner^S 
advance from ignorance to knowledge, the use 
of the outline tends to curtail independent 
thought upon the part of the child, and to 
encourage the memorization of facts about the 
vaiious topics Usually the child’s interests 
are little considered in teaching from an out- 
line and the instruction is therefore less vital. 
The use of the topical outline has the advan- 
tage of being definite, and eliminative of waste 
effort When the topics are in the form of 
questions or problems arranged in real psy- 
chological sequence rather than in the form of 
abstiact headings, teaching from a topical 
outline is less aitificial Such a study from 
outlines IS less frequent now than several 
decades ago It is used more particularly with 
grammar grade and high school students than 
with primal y and intermediate pupils Its 
succ(‘ssful use depends upon the maturity of 
the students It is hardly used in arithmetic 
and the language subjects, and considerably 
employed in geogiaphy, science, literature, 
and history. It is most largely utilized in 
the teaching of history. H. S. 

See History, Teaching of. 

OVER-AGE. — See Retardation and 
Elimination 

OVERBERG, BERNARD HEINRICH 

(1754-1826). — A German ecclesiastic and edu- 
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cator, was born of poor parents in the Diocese 
of Osnabruck and was educated for the priest- 
hood at Munster, Westphalia Having been 
ordained priest in 1780, he was appointed in 
1783 to direct the Munster Normal School, a 
summer school for Westphalian teachers. 
This work he continued during forty-three 
years As the province had at that time no 
teachers’ seminary, this course offeied the 
only opportunity for the training of teachers, 
and Overberg’s work was of great value The 
General School Regulation for the District of 
Munster {AUgemeine Schulverordnung fur das 
Munsterland) , promulgated in 1801, regarded 
at that time as a model school law, was prac- 
tically Overberg’s work. His Anwetsung zum 
Sch idunterricht {Directions for School Instruct 
tion), fiist published in 1793, is still used, a 
new edition appearing in 1903 At the tinn^ 
of its first appearance the book was tianslated 
into French and commended even by Protes- 
tant educators Among other books which 
he wrote for the schools may be mentioned his 
Primer (Neues Buchstabir- und Lese~ 

hueh fur die Schulen Muiisterla nds, 1788), 
Biblical History (1799), and the Catholic 
Catechisms (1799 and 1804). F. M 
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OVERPRESSURE (German Ubciburdung) 
— A somewhat vagu(‘ and geneial teim for 
alleged oveiwoik in the school A gieat va- 
riety of opinions picvails in regaid to the mat- 
tei Teacheis and educators are apt to feel 
that there is little, if any, overpressuie in the 
schoolroom except upon the teachers Phy- 
sicians, on the other liand, often stiongly con- 
demn the school for overworking the pupils 
and are ready to cite many cases of oviu- 
pressurc. Some thirty years ago there was 
a very strong protest against overpres- 
sure in the schools in Germany and several 
other European countries, especially in the 
higher schools The complaint on this score 
has apparently been much less during the 
last one or two decades, and among educatois 
many voices have been heard in protest against 
the danger of making pupils effeminate and 
self-conscious in regard to matters pertaining 
to their h(‘alth by the great amount of atten- 
tion given to school hygiene and the like 

Amid this confusion of opinion certain facts 
are significant and may be briefly enumerated 
First, the length of the school period, the 
hours for beginning and closing school, th(‘ 


time devoted to recesses, the amount of home 
study required, the holiday's and vacations, 
and the kind and amount of school work de- 
manded, vary greatly in different countries 
Again, what may be a perfectly normal amount 
of woik for ordinary healthy children may be 
altogether too much and a source of serious 
overpressure in case of the weak and defective 
Investigations in many schools in many coun- 
tries have now shown that, without taking 
account of diseases of the teeth, from 30 
to 50 per cent of the children m any school 
are more or less handicapped by some defect 
or disease Among this group of children a 
large number are liable to overstrain from an 
amount of work that is quite reasonable for 
the remainder of the class It fiequently 
happens also that the defects of these chil- 
dren aie not known by their teachers and injus- 
lice is done to them on this account (See 
Medical Inspection in Schools ) 

Further injustice is done by the imjiroper 
grading that exists in many schools With 
the ordinary classification according to chrono- 
logical age and scholastic attainments, many 
of the children in the same class may be at 
a lower stage of physiological and psycholog- 
ical development, and hence lacking in the 
ability to do the amount of woik that may 
rightly be given to other children in the same 
class who are of th(‘ same chronological age 
but of greater physiological and psychological 
maturity (See Grading and Promotion; 
Growth ) 

Another significant fact is the varying 
amount of extra-scholastic occupations en- 
gaged in by the pupils, — among the boys 
the selling of papers, doing ei rands, helping 
in the home work and the like, among the 
girls the care of other childnui, domestic 
duties, and special lessons in piano playing, 
dancing, etc., and in case of both giils and 
boys the entertainments, paities, meetings, 
and the like, that are attended It is often 
just because children come to school handi- 
capped by the fatigue from outside duties or 
outside dissipation that it becomes necessary 
for special hygienic care in connection with 
the school work. 

Statistics in regard to school diseases, 
fatigue, eye defects, etc , have often been 
cited to show the overpressure m the school. 
Few, if any, of these have given satisfactory 
evidi'iice of overpressure in the school as a 
cause, but they do show that with so many 
cases of defect and disease there is likely to 
be overpressure, as a result, and that there is 
need of special care for the proper hygiene of 
instruction. In many cases also conscien- 
tious pupils, by the suggestion of ambitious 
teachers or parents, or the factitious stimulus 
of examinations {q v ) and marks, not infre- 
quently work for a cruelly long penod The 
older investigators found pupils in the Swedish, 
Danish, and German schools working ten or 
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twelve hours a day, and inevitably spending 
too little time in sleep and recreation While 
statistics are inadequate and often misleading, 
observation shows that at the piesiMit time 
many individuals work foi an unnaisonably 
long period in the schools in this countrv 
Especially is this likely to occur at the tune 
of examination and in what are supposed to 
be the especially impoilant ])(‘nods of school 
life, the ninth grade and th(' last yeai in tin* 
High School As Di. Dukes, the school phy- 
sician at Rugby, has pointed out, we have laws 
against working a child’s body for long liours, 
but there is no law to forbid woiking a child’s 
brain to the limit of enduianca' 

Among teachers th(‘i(‘ is un(loulit(Mlh a 
great amount of overjnessuie ncuAoiis 

strain from instruction and diseqiline, the tim<‘ 
spent in keeping school records, in collecting 
exercises and examination ])a])(‘]s, and in 
jireparing for special lessons, and often in the 
visiting of pupils 111 their homes, and in manv 
cases the worry over meeting the diunands of 
the autliorities higher up and of holding on(‘’s 
position, not only cause many bu'akdowns 
among the teachers themselves, but tin* weaii- 
ness of the t(‘ach('r is pri'tty a])t to K'act ujion 
the pupils and beconu's an impoitant factor 
in mental overpressuie in tin* school The 
most immediate r(*medv would s(*em to In* l(*ss 
red tape, a better syst(*m of giading, and the 
allotmi'iit of a smaller mimlier of ])iipils to 
each teacher 

C/onsideration of the facts cited shovs el(*aily 
that theie is often danger of seiious stiain 
in the ease of indnidual pupils, and tin* 
points to be <*mphasized foi the avoidance ol 
oveipr(\ssure ai(* the following* (1) Physical 
and mental examination of all pupils at the 
(*ntianc(* upon school life, and pei iodic t(*sts 
thereafter (2) The ne(*d of a bettei s\stem 
of grading, based upon physiological and psy- 
chological age, rather than upon ehionological 
age and school attainments, and upon the 
conditions of physiological and psychological 
health and ability to woik (3) A bettei 
training of ti'achcrs in school hygiene so that 
proper care may be given to children who 
suffer from physical and nn'iital defects 

(4) A better distiibution of the period of study, 
with more time for recess, better arrangement 
of the work, and the like, with dm* r(*gaid to 
the teaching of modern hygiene as to fatigm*, 
the need of alternating periods of work and 
rest, and economical methods of learning. 

(5) Care in allotting of home tasks, the ex- 

planation of lessons when assigned, the aboli- 
tion of school tasks as inimshinent, shorter 
examination periods and less stress upon the 
results of examinations, and a general regard 
for the obvious teachings of mental hygiene and 
the hygiene of instruction (6) A smaller number 
of pupils to each teacher W II B 

See Coeducation, Ex \min \tions, Hy- 
giene of; Fatigue, Cuadini., Hygiene of. 


Growth, Home Study, Hygiene of; Medd 
(’AL Inspection, Morbidity in School 
Children, Physiological Age; School 
Management, Suicide among School Chil- 
dren 
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OVID — P Ovidius Naso, the “ laureate 
of tin* gay socK'ty ’’ of the later Augustan 
p(*nod, has be(*n, next to Vergil, the most 
widely lead and most widely imitated of the 
Roman poets Associating inlimately, ])cr- 
haps too intimately, with the decadent men 
and (‘Specially \vom(*n who composed the 
ciich* of Augustus’s profligate daughter Julia, 
li(‘ de\ot(*d himself almost exclusively to 
(‘lotic ))()(‘tiy Hvundci^, Ais Amatorta, 

Ncmcdtiini Anions), written in the elegiac 
measuie, in the masleiy of which he has never 
Ix'cn sui passed Altei recovering from the 
dismay inspired by Julia’s disgrace and Vian- 
ishment in b (' 2, Ovid turned his attention 
to stoiy-telling, foi which his gay and unstable 
genius was jiarticularly well htted As his 
subject lie chose the legends of the Greek 
lianthc'on and wioto fifteen books of Transfor- 
mations {M ctatnm phoses)j embodying the 
mythology of the ancient world from chaos 
to th(* deification of Caesar He also composed 
a ])oeni on the Roman calendar (Fash). 
diveisified bv stories of early Roman legend 
but befoic h(* finished it he was suddenly, 
wit limit warning or explanation, exiled by 
Augustus 111 a D 8 to Tomi, a savage place 
on tli(‘ Black Sea, wli(*ic after unavailing lamen- 
tations (Tiisha) and letters (Ex Ponto), he 
died in a d. 17 or 18. 

The Metajnorphoses has been the great 
ancient storybook for ages. While many of 
the stories are unsuitable for children, yet a 
large number are beyond criticism, and the 
charm of the style, the comparative ease of 
the nairative, and tin* smoothness of the meter 
i(*n(l<'i a sel(*(*tion from th(*se tales an admirable 
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book with which to begin the study of Latin 
poetry, and thus lead up to Vergil Conse- 
quently, where the curriculum admits of it, 
some selection from the Meiam or phones is 
frequently read after the first extended read- 
ing of Latin prose (usually Caesai) When 
there is more time a few selections from the 
other poems may be added with profit. 

The chief difficulty is the metrical form, the 
heroic hexameter, which causes such a shift 
in the ordinary prose order as to greatly con- 
fuse the young student To obviate this, 
it would be well to r(‘arrange the nairativi' 
in the order of prose and this is actually 
(lone in some textbooks For the nairative, 
the pupil should also have access to Bulfinch’s 
Age of Fahl^, or Cayley’s r/a.s*s/r Mi/ths Tlu* 
mysteries of scansion should oceujiy the pupil 
but little at this stage, nor should much atten- 
tion be paid to the influence of Ovid upon 
English poets The best collection of material 
for the study of this influence is found in 
Miller’s Ovid (American Hook (k) , 1910) 

There has been no compl(d,e edition of 
Ovid with notes since the Vaiioium edition 
of 1827 (Oxford) The last conqilete t('\t 
edition IS by Postgate (London, 1894) 01 

separate poems there have hvvn nunn'rous 
modern editions, but those of the MeUvnoi- 
phones and Fasti have been conhned almost 
entirely to school books O L 

OVIEDO, UNIVERSITY OF, SPAIN — 

See Spain, Education in 

OWEN, ROBERT (1771-1858) —Born in 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire, Wales; the son 
of Robert Owen, saddler, ironmongei, and 
postmaster of Newtown II(' was the sixth 
of seven children and was precocious in the 
development of Ins literal and leligious in- 
terests He had an early jiassion foi reading, 
and books were left to him by the clergvman 
and other residents in the town He was sent 
to school at a veiy early age ami began to help 
his schoolmaster in teaching at the age of 
seven. He was apprenticed in his (deventli 
year to a draper at Stamford From ten 
years of age I maintained myself without ever 
applying to my ])arents for any additional aid ” 
In 1787 (during the early days of the industrial 
revolution) he became assistant in the shop of 
Satterfield, a diaper in St Ann’s Squaie, 
Manchester In 1789 he set up as a maker 
of spinning mules, and quickly showed great 
business ability. 

The second period of Owen’s life, 1790- 
1821, was that of active occupation as a large 
employer In 1790 he became a cotton spinner 
on a small scale in Manchester, subsequently 
acting as manager of a large cotton mill, and, 
in 1794, as managing director of the Chorlton 
Twist Company in Manchester In 1799 he 
bought for himself and partners the cotton 
nulls at New Lanark, near Cdasgow, belonging 


to David Dale (q,v ), whose daughter, Anne 
Caroline, he married in the same year. In 
Manch ster Owen had become the friend of 
J nn Dalton and Dr. Percival, and was a 
member of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, established in 1781 
From this group he gained an impulse towards 
the reform of the factory system and the 
better education and housing of apprentices 
and working people He organized the rough 
and ignoiAiit factory community at the New 
Lanai k mills (about 2000 people, including 
500 child r(‘n siuit from parish workhouses as 
apprentices) under paternal government, en- 
foicing cleanliness, temperance, and religious 
toleration The minimum age for employ- 
ment m the nulls was fixed at ten Free 
(education was provided for all children from 
hvc to ten yeais of age The teaching and 
discipline in the school followed the methods 
of Joseph Lancaster {q v) In 1813, Jeremy 
Beiitham and William Allen, one of the found- 
ers of the British and Foreign School Society 
(qv), became partners in the mill During 
the veais 1813-1816 Owen wrote A New View 
of Society or E^sat/s on the Formation of 
Human Cha)n(ic)% \u which he thus fonnulated 
his fundamental piinciple Any general 
(‘haiacter, from the best to the worst, from the 
most Ignorant to the most enlightened, may 
be given to any community, even to the 
woild at large, by the apjilication of proper 
means, which means aie to a great extent at 
the command and under the contiol of those 
who have influence in the affairs of men ” 
The plastic quality ” of child nature would 
enable society to be ultimately moulded 
into the very image of lational wishes and 
desir(‘s ” All poverty and ciime are the 
effects of erioi in the various systems of train- 
ing and government ” The end of govern- 
ment IS to produce the greatest happiness to 
the greatest niimbei ” National reform was 
to be based, in Owen’s view, on (1) restriction 
of the drink traffic, (2) maintenance of the 
national Church, but as an institution without 
formularies and without any declaration of 
religious belief, (3) reform of the Poor Law, 
(4) universal elementary education from in- 
fancy The infants of any one class in the 
world may be readily formed into men of 
any other class ” “ Every State to be well 

governed ought to direct its chief attention to 
the formation of character; and the best 
governed State will be that which shall possess 
the best national system of education ” The 
national system of education was to be uniform 
throughout the United Kingdom, upon non- 
denomiiiational lines, under the control of 
the central government, which should provide 
and support training colleges for teachers and 
appoint teachers to the schools; (5) the 
obtaining regular and accurate information 
relative to the value of and demand foi 
labour over the United Kingdom.” Official 
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quarterly labor statistics, showing wages and 
unemployment in each district, were to bo 
published with a view to greater mobility of 
labor; (6) provision by the Government of 
works of national utility (roads, canals, har- 
bors, etc ) for employment (at wages less 
than the average rate of private labor m the 
district), of those not able to find work in 
competitive industry. 

Owen and his work at Now Lanark quickly 
became famous In 1(S14-1S15 ho pressed 
for a new Factory Act In LSI? Owen pub- 
lished a plan for the establishment of indus- 
trial communities, self-contained, education- 
ally organized, and self-supporting, upon a 
coojierative basis, — a new type of social 
organization, which, in his Ixdief, would grad- 
ually become universal The jilaii involved 
a degree of governmental control which was 
resented by Radical individualists as likely 
to strengthen the authority of the existing 
Government In 1818 Owen visited Switzer- 
land and saw Oberlin, P(‘stalozzi, and Fellen- 
berg (fjqv) In 1819 lu‘ (‘stianged jmblic 
sympathy by a public d(‘chiration against 
Ghristianity In 1824 he heaid of an estati* 
on the Wabash river in the state ol Indiana 
which belonged to a German colony which 
had emigrated from Wurttemlxug undei tlu* 
guidance of a Lutheran teacher, Rapp This 
society had given the name Haimony to the 
estate, from whi(*h they now wished to mo\ (* 
on In 1825 Owen bought the village, with 
20,000 acres, for £30,000 Before his leturn 
to England m 1825 he had est,ablish(‘d a com- 
munity ot 000 p(‘ople at New Haimony, to 
which he returned in 1826-1827 and 1827- 
1828 Difficulties arose in the society and 
the colonists gradually gave u]) the principles 
of communism uj)on which their brotheihood 
had been originally based In 1828 Owen 
finally broke off his connection with New Har- 
mony, having spent ovei £40,000 ujion the 
('xperiment 

In 1829, after long friction with his partners, 
h(* withdrew from New Lanark In the years 
1829-1858 he was continuously engaged in 
projiaganda on behalf of cooperation and 
socialism, devoting his private fortune to the 
diffusion of his ideas In 1832 he o])ened an 
equitabh' labor exchange in the Gray's Inn 
Road, but the new institution survived Init 
foi a short time His activity stimulated 
the growth of the co6])erative movement 
throughout England, and he never failed to 
emphasize the importance of education as 
one factor in economic pi ogress In 1854- 
1856 Owen was converted to spiritualism by 
an American medium. He died at Newtown, 
the place of his birth, November 17, 1858 Of 
his three sons, Robert, Daniel, and David 
Dale, the two last became Professors in Ameri- 
can Colleges 

Owen was single-minded, devoted to his 
fellow men, untiring, undiscriminarting; the 
VOL. IV — 2 P 


spiiitual father of a gieat movement, a 
prosy saint, .successfully unsuccessful, a seei 
who piophesi(‘d, with fatal oiH^-bidedness, one 
side of the truth of social and educational 
reform He was blandly impermeable to the 
prick of facts, philosojihically unphilosophical ; 
scientifically unscientific He enqiliasized (1) 
the importanc(‘ of social environment in the 
development of characlei, (2) the need foi an 
economic structuK' oi society in confoimity 
with a n(‘w (dhical ideal, (3) the neces.sity for 
ii.sing ca])ital in the oiganization of community 
life, and (4) th(‘ value of well-directed educa- 
tion from infancy But h(‘ underestimated 
the powei oi heiedity, he ov(‘i looked the bad 
side of human natuu', h(' underrated the com- 
plexity of the economic structure' of industrial 
society, h(‘ e'xagge'iated th(' power of direct 
instiuction upon char actei , h(' was ovensan- 
guine as to the practical effici(*n<*y of govern- 
mental action, and he did not chair ly decide 
whether tlu' ultimate' basrs erf social cemtrol is 
to re‘st erii the majority vote of adult male' 
eutizens eu upern senne enlightened de'sfrotism, 
whether ineliMdual or bure'aucratic Ills pei- 
se'vering but te'dienis s])eee*he‘s disse'inmateel 
sercialistic leh'as, but faileel to convince natiemal 
opinion, whie'h jrre'fe'rreel a combination erf 
ineiivieiual efferit and slate' le'gulatiern 

M E S 

Se'e New IDnMerxv MerVEMENT 
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OWEN, ROBERT DALE (1800-1877) 
— ICducational wiitei and sercial reforinei , was 
the son of Robert Owen {q v ) He was edu- 
cateel in Fellenbe'i g’s iqv) institution at 
Herfwyl, and was one erf the active promeiters 
of the New Harmony community After the 
abandonment of the social experiment, he 
engageel in journalism and political life He 
was a member of the Indiana legislature and 
the Congress of the United States He was 
active in the organization of the Smithsonian 
Institution {q v), and later served as ambassa- 
dor of the American government to the king- 
dom of Naples His educational writings in- 
clude Outhiifs of the System of Education at Neio 
577 
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Lanarky Scotland (1824), Mural Philosophy 
(1831), and his autobiography, Threading 
my Way (1874). ‘ W S M. 

OWENS COLLEGE. — See Manchester 
University. 

OXFORD CAPS — See Academic Cos- 
tume 

OXFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, OX- 
FORD, OHIO — ThcMildest Protestant college* 
for women conferring the B A degree in the 
United States It was founded in 1830 bv 
President Bishop and Professors Scott and 
McGuffey of Miami University, a neighboring 
institution There have been inoie than 4500 
students, including inanv women eminent in 
public life. The institution is one of the few 
women’s colleges of full collegiati* giade west 
of the Atlantic states Fift(*en units aie 
required for entrance and 120 hours of colh'gi* 
work for the BA degree, sev(‘nty of which 
are specified The greatest st ress is laid u])on 
history, language, philosophv, and music 
About 200 students are eni oiled (‘ach veai 
The faculty consists of twenty memliers 

J S 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY — Origins — Tlie 
story which attributes the foundation of a 
university at Oxford to Alfred the (heat is 
purely mythical and rests chiefly upon an 
impudent insertion in ('amd(‘n’s edition ot 
Asser Meiievensis No schools of any kind 
or sort can be shown to have existed at Oxfoi d 
till the beginning of the twelftli centiiiy 
Somewhere in the decade 1110-1120 Theobal- 
dus Stampensis (i e of liltaiiipes in Noimandv) 
became a Master at Oxford, llis extant works 
are a short and violent attack upon the monks, 
{I mproperium contra rnonachos), and fivi* 
letters, in the earlier of which he is described 
as a Doctor ” or “ Master ” of Caen, in the 
later as “ Master of O.xford ” The hnpio- 
perium provoked a reply in which it is stated 
that Theobald was teaching “ sixty or a hun- 
dred scholars more or less ” at Oxford 
(Migne, T , Vol. CLXIIT, c 750, extiacts 
in T E. Holland, Collectanea (Vol II, p 156 
Oxf. Hist. Soc ). In 1133 we hear of a inoie 
famous Master, the theologian Robertus 
Pulius, as teaching in Oxford. {Oseneg Chron ^ 
cd Luard, Atinal MonaM , Vol IV, p 19) 
The jurist Vacarius ceitainly taught Roman 
Law in England in 1149, and at some time or 
other taught in Oxford (Rob de Monte, Chron , 
ed Migne, T , Vol CLX, p 466, Gervasius, 
Cantuar , Actus Pontificurn Cant ed Stubbs, 
Vol II, p 384 ) It may be that the Oxford 
teaching was as early as 1149, though there is 
some reason for suspecting that it was later 
These are the only allusions to schools at 
Oxford before the year 1167 Soon after that 
date — but not before — we find Oxford 


blossoming out. into what a little later came to 
be known as a Studium Gcneralcy i e & place 
of study which attracted students from distant 
regions At about that date Henry II, then 
engaged in deadly conflict with his rebellious 
and exiled Archbishop, Thomas Becket, or- 
dered that all clerks then resident abroad 
should return to England, “ as they love their 
benefices ” {Materials for the Life of Becket y 
ed Robertson, 1, 53), and a contemporary tells 
us that “ the king wills also that all scholars 
be comiielled to return to their country or be 
depiived of their benefices” (/ c. VII, 146). 
John of Salisbuiy likewise informs us of a 
certain old ])rophecy that the “ Mercuriales ” 
(i e scholars) should be depressed, which 
had now m the year 1 167 been fulfilled, for the 

Mercuriales have been so depressed that 
France, the mildest and most civil of nations, 
has expelled her foreign scholars ” (/ c VI, p 
236) This may refer to some action on the part 
of the Fiench, or it may be a rhetorical way of 
expressing tlu* effect of the English king’s 
(‘diet Taken togetlu*!, tlu‘se passages make 
it clear that somewhere about 1167-1168 
there must have been a great exodus of English 
scholars from Pans, which was then the usual 
place of highei education for Englishmen, and 
others would be prevented from going to Pans 
foi the first time or from returning after the 
long vacation 

It was the wont of medieval scholars, when 
a quarrel with the authorities or the townsmen 
or other untowaid events prevented their 
continuing tlu'ii studies in one place, to tians- 
fei tliemselves, with whatever in the way of 
scholastic organization they possessed, to a 
more hospitable city Most of the older 
Universities of Europe — except the few great 
Mother Universities — were founded by scho- 
lastic migiations of this kind It may be 
treated as ceitain that somewhere in Eng- 
land — at one place or at more than one — 
a Stud in m Generate would grow up in conse- 
quence of this exodus from Paris As a mattei 
of fact, we hear of nothing entitled to the 
name of a Studiurn Generate anywhere in 
England but at Oxfoi d; at Oxfoi d we do heai 
of such an institution within a few years after 
the migration of 1167-1168, but not before 
those years At about this date we begin to 
hear of scholars coming to Oxford from distant 
regions, the names of writers,” parchment 
makers, and illuminators begin to multiply in 
deeds relating to Oxford property, and sermons 
w(‘re preached expressly for ‘‘clerks from various 
parts of England ” (Thdmas Saga Erkibys- 
kups, ed Materials, Jl,Y) 99; Rashdall, Univer- 
sities of Europe in the Middle Ages, Vol. II, p. 342 
sq ) In 1 184 or 1 1 85, Giraldus Cambrensis tells 
us that he read his Topographia Hibermca to 
“ all the Doctors of the different faculties, 
and such of their pupils as were of greater 
fame or note”, and on another day to “the 
rest of th^ scholars ” (ed. Brewer, Vol. I, pp. 72, 
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73). In 1190 a student of the low countries 
at about the age of twenty crosses the sea to 
study the liberal arts at the commmie (i e. 
generate) studium litieraruvi at Oxford (Emoms 
Chron.y ap Pertz, Mon Germ Hist , xxui, p. 
467) ; while in the year 1209 an event occurred 
which reveals the existence, accoiding to a 
contemporary estimate, of 3000 students at 
Oxford 

This was the period of the great quarrel 
between King John and the clcigy The 
realm was under an interdict, the King was 
('xcommunicated or threatened with excom- 
munication At such a time it went hard 
with clerks who quarreled with their lay 
neighbors The muidcr of a woman by a 
scholar led to a violent “ town and gown ” 
not of the kind habitual in all medieval uni- 
versities, and two or three of the scholars 
were hanged by the townsmen with the consent 
of the King Matthew Pans ( Chron Maj , ed 
Luard, Vol II, pp 525-526, 569) tells us that 
3000 scholars left Oxford, and r(‘sumed their 
studies elsewhere — some at ('arnbridge, others 
at Reading The town remained almost 
destitute of scholars till 1213, when John’s 
submission to the Pope compelled the towns- 
men of Oxford to humble themselves before 
the ecclesiastical authorities The ordinance 
issued bv the Papal Legate m 1214 constitutes 
the hrst official recognition of the University 
which has come down to us (M unimcnta Aca~ 
(lemica, ed Anstey, pp 1-4 ) Th(‘ actual of- 
fenders were to do penance by marching in 
procession, baiefoot and without coats, to 
the grave of then victims^ followed bv the 
whole bodv of townsmen, and were then to 
escort the bodies to the cemeterv for the 
solemn ecclesiastical burial which had appar- 
entlv been denied to them The town was 
for evei to pay fortv-two shillings a yeai to 
be expended on a feast of biead and beer, 
pottage, and meat oi fish to a hundred scholars. 
In future, a cl(*rk ai rested by the town authoii- 
ties was to be surrendered on the demand of 
“ the Bishop of l^incoln oi the Aichdeacon 
of the place or his official oi the Uhancelloi, 
or whomsoever the Bishop of Lincoln shall 
depute to this office ” This is the first men- 
tion of the Chancellor of Oxford lie is 
subsequently spoken of as the Chancellor 
whom the Bisho]) of Lincoln shall set over the 
scholars therein ” These words seem to indi- 
cate that no Chancellor had yet been appointed 
or at least officially recognized 

Early Organization — As to the oiganiza- 
tion and government of the University prior 
to the year 1214, we are left wholly to conjec- 
ture It 18 probable that the Masters and 
scholars who transferred themselves from 
Pans to Oxford in the time of Henry II would 
reproduce at Oxford what organization al- 
ready existed at Pans A consortium or com- 
pany of Masters is known to have existed in 
Paris at about this date (1170), and we may 


therefore assume that from this time a rudi- 
nientary “ L^niversity ” or gild of Masters ex- 
isted in Oxford, but at Pans — and, therefore, 
it may be presumed, at Oxford — the organi- 
zation was of the most elementary de- 
scription The gild, in all probability, had 
no officers of its own, no written statutes, no 
common seal The Masters held meetings 
for the purpose of admitting new members, 
already licensed by the Chancellor of the 
(’athedral, to their society by the ceremony 
of inception (q v ) by which they were held 
to become full Masters At Oxford there was 
no Cathedral or C'ollegiate Church from the 
Chancellor of which the Masters could obtain 
their licentia doccndi How the licenses were 
granted prior to 1214 w'e do not know, possibly 
they were granted by the Archdeacon, or the 
Masters may have ventured to grant licenses 
themselves, or to elect a Master who may 
have been called Rector Scholarvm (a title 
said to have benm borne by Robert Giosseteste 
ig V ), subsequently Bishop of Lincoln, it may 
be before 1214, Lincoln Reg Sutton, f 117), or 
he may even have been populaily known as 
Chanc(‘llor At all events, when the Chan- 
cellorship came into existence, it was clearly 
an attempt to reproduce the Parisian Chan- 
cellorship, in so far as it could be reprc‘diiced 
without a Cathedral chapter The Chancel- 
lor was the Bishop’s educational officer, he 
granted the license and exercised an exten- 
sive ecclesiastical jurisdiction over Masters 
and scholars — a jurisdiction wdiich was con- 
stantly extended throughout the medieval 
period by successful charters or concessions 
fiom King, Pope, or bishop From the 
first, the absence of a chapter placed him 
in very different relations to his scholastic 
subjects from those which obtained at Pans 
At Pans the Chancellor was a member of a 
hostile corporation; his rule was violently re- 
sisted by the scholars, their gild oi University 
grew into corporate existence very largely as 
a means of emancipation fiom his authority 
At Oxford the C’hancellor was — possibly from 
the very beginning — elected by the Masters 
themselves out of their o\vn body He was 
the instrument and the representative of 
their privileges and exemptions from ordinary 
jurisdiction Under these circumstances the 
University required no other head He soon 
became, if he was not from the first, the recog- 
nized head of the University as well as the 
Bishop’s representative and judge He may 
be described as the Parisian Chancellor and 
the Parisian Rector rolled into one, and some- 
thing more His authority grew as rapidly as 
that of his Parisian prototype diminished, and 
he gradually became more and more independ- 
ent of the authority which he nominally 
represented The necessity of the episcopal 
confirmation was abolished by papal authority 
in 1368 (Wilkins, Concilia, Vol III, p 75); 
and in 1395 he was exempted from all episcopal 
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and archiepiscopal authority {Mun Acad , 
p 78; Wood, Annals, Vol I, p 365) 

The growth of the University’s internal 
organization followed in the steps of the 
Parisian development — always with the enor- 
mous modifications required by the different 
position of the Chancellor The University, as 
at Paris, was divided into the Faculties of Th(‘- 
ology, Law (here Civil as well as Canon Law), 
Medicine and Arts But the superior Facul- 
ties had little organization of their own, they 
never possessed Deans The Masters of Arts 
were for a time divided into Nations We first 
hear of the Proctors in 1248 {Mun Acad , 
777) At first, there is some reason to 
elieve that there were four Nations and four 
Proctors (sometimes called “ Rectors or Proc- 
tors ”), as at Pans But from an early period 
there were but two Nations, the Southerns 
{Australes) and the Northerns (Boreales), 
each with one Proctor The Welsh, Irish, 
and continental students were included in the 
Southern, the Scotch in the Northern, Nation 
And after a great faction fight in 1274 it was 
solemnly resolved that there should be only 
one Nation at Oxford (Doc m Archives, Rash- 
dall, Vol II, p 369) There continued to bo 
a Southern and a Northern Proctor, but the 
Faculty of Arts debated and voted as a single 
body, jointly presided over by the two Proc- 
tors No Rector was required at Oxford, for 
meetings of the whole University wore pre- 
sided over by the Chancellor, but, just as at 
Pans the Rector of the Artists passed liy im- 
perceptible stages into the position of Head 
of the whole University, so the two Oxford 
Proctors — originally the representatives of 
the Regent Masters of Arts, became the execu- 
tive, under the Chancellor, of the whole body 
As at Pans, the voting in the University 
Congregations was “ by Faculties,” the Non- 
regent Masters of Arts here forming a separate 
“ house ” with the four Faculties, and a 
majority of the five bodies was ultimately 
considered to bind the whole University 
Thus in the fully developed Oxfoid (Constitu- 
tion there were three distinct CCongregations 
or Convocations (1) the Gieat CVingregation 
(to which the name of ( 'onvocatioii was even- 
tually reserved), consisting of the Regent (/ e 
actually teaching) Masters of all Faculties, and 
the Non-regents, (2) the CCongregation of 
Regents (in all Faculties) which met, from 
about 1327, in the (’ongregation-house, ad- 
joining St Mary’s (’hurch, (3) the "Messer,” 
"" previous,” or “ black ” Congregation, con- 
sisting of Regent Masters of Arts alone, which 
met in the now demolished Church of St 
Mildred’s, summoned and presided over by 
the two Proctors Permanent statutes had to 
be first promulgated in the Black Congrega- 
tion; at one time the Artists contended that 
their veto was fatal to furthei progress, but 
by the fifteenth century it had been established 
that promulgation in the Black Congregation 


was enough, even if the Regent Masters of 
Arts voted against the Statute This com- 
plicated Constitution lasted throughout the 
Middle Ages, and, indeed, — with some small 
changes in the sixteenth century, — till it was 
superseded by the code of statutes imposed 
upon the University by Archbishop Laud 
The Black Congregation has left behind it a 
curious relic in the power still legally possessed 
by the two Proctors, but hardly exercised ex- 
cejit on two historic occasions in the nineteenth 
century, of vetoing a resolution of Convocation, 
this was the Laudian substitute for their 
ancient power of stopping a Statute by refusing 
to summon the Black C'ongregation 

University and Town — It would carry us 
beyond our limits to attempt to trace the suc- 
cessive steps by which the University acquired 
first independence of, and then a virtual 
supremacy over, the town and its authorities 
From the first the students were, as in northern 
Europe generally, treated as ipso facto clerks 
and enjoyed the usual clerical immunities from 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts In 
1231 the (diancelloi was allowed to use the 
town juison over the North Gate — facetiously 
known as Bocardo, that being the technical 
name for a mood in the scholastic logic which 
it IS peculiarly difficult to “ reduce ” or get out 
of — for the confinement of refractory clerks 
{Letters of Henry III, ed Shirley, Vol I, p 
399) A royal charter of 1244 (Ayliffe, An- 
cient and present State of the University of 
Oxford, App , ]) vi) recognized his jurisdiction 
in all actions of debt or "" contiacts of move- 
ables ” in which one party was a clerk — a 
jurisdiction extended to all personal actions 
111 \27Iy {Hot Paf , ’I Edw I, m 6) The most 
famous of all "" lown-and-gown ” riots — 
the slaughter ” of St Scholastica’s Day, in 
1354, which may be described as a pitched 
battle fought with swords and bows in th(‘ 
streets of (Ixford for two days, ended in the 
defeat of the University and the killing of 
many scholars (Authorities mentioned m 
Rashdall, Vol. II, p 405 ) The University 
actually throve on its misfortunes, and the 
great charter of 1355 {Rot Chart , 29 Edw III, 
111 5) condemned the Mayors, Bailiffs, and 
sixty burghers of Oxford annually to appear at 
St Mary’s Church to cause a high mass to be 
said for tlie souls of the victims, and each to 
offer a penny on the altar to be divided be- 
tween the curate and certain poor scholars 
A communion and sermon being substituted 
for mass at the Reformation, the observance 
lasted till 1825 (("ox, Recollections, p 112) 
At the same time, the Chancellor’s jurisdiction 
was extended to all cases both civil and crimi- 
nal in which one party was a scholar — except 
cases of treason, felony, and mayhem ” The 
jiuisdiction of the Chancellor’s court still 
remains unimpaired as regards civil causes, 
and in an attenuated form in criminal cases 
Besides these privileges, the University long 
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retained a considerable share in the policing 
and general government of the town Till 
1868 the night police '' — which represented 
the ancient “ watch ” — remained under the 
control of the University proctors, and the 
University still sends representatives to the 
City Council 

Secessions. — Disputes with the City or 
internal feuds in Oxford as elsewhere led to 
secessions, sometimes of considerable duration, 
but none of them — after the foundation of 
Cambridge — leading to permanent Univer- 
sities Northampton (1228, 1263), Salisbury 
(1238-1278), and Stamford (1334) were the 
chief scenes of these secessions (Rashdall, 
Vol II, p 39.5 sq ) An oath binding incepting 
Masters not to lecture in Stamford continued 
to be taken by B A ’s till almost within living 
memory 

Halls and Colleges — As m other medieval 
Universities the usual method of living — e\ce])t 
for the wealthy noble who resided with a 
numerous retinue in a house of his own, and 
the poor '' (diamberdekyn ” who lodged with 
a townsman — was for a party of scholais to 
hire a house (at Oxford usually known as a 

Hall or Inn ’’), employ their own servants 
and divide the cost of living among themselves 
One of the party, known as the Princijial, gave 
serurity for the rest and presided ovei the 
establishment, but the Principal was at first — 
at least nominally elected liy the comnuinitv 
which formed a self-governing society, making 
its own “ statutes, administeiing its own 
funds, and in the last resort conti oiling its 
own discipline But th(‘ supervision of the 
University gradually extended itself to the 
internal affairs of the Halls and rendered the 
authority of the Principals more and inoie 
independent of then subjects, although they 
continued to be nominally elected by the stu- 
dents even aftei , in the 16th century, the r(‘al 
nomination passed to the Chancellor A code 
of statutes made by the University for the 
government of the Halls certainly existed bv 
the second half of the fifteenth century, if 
not earlier, and in 1432 the Universitv in- 
sisted that the Principal of a Hall should be 
a graduate (Man Acad , p 367) The Col- 
leges were at first simply endowed boarding 
houses for poor scholars They provided only 
for members of the foundation, and had 
nothing to do with the education of these all 
resorted to the public schools for then lectures 
— lectures given by the “ Regent ’’ Doctors 
or Masters, and in part, especially in the higher 
faculties, by Bachelors who were at the same 
time pursuing their own studies At Oxford 
the colleges were chiefly intended for Masters, or 
at least Bachelors, of Arts who after finishing 
their course in Arts required pecuniary assist- 
ance to enable them to enter upon or continue 
the long course in one of the “ superior Facul- 
ties,” especially in the unlucrative Faculty of 
Theology The earliest of these foundations — 


as regards the date of its foundeUs bequest — 
which came to be known as the Great Hall 
of the University ” oi (later) University Col- 
lege — was a very simple affair a provision 
for two or more Masters of Arts studying 
theology, founded by William of Durham, who 
died in 1249 But it was not till 1280 that the 
Hall really came into existence, and then the 
endowment was only ecjual to the maintenance 
of four Masters By this time two other col- 
leges had come into being, nz a small founda- 
tion foi Alt 1 st s, sui)ported from about 1261 
by John de Balliol, i.ord of Barnard Castle, 
as a penance loi having unjustly vexed and 
enormously damnified ” tin* CJiurch of Tyne- 
mouth and the ( 'hurch of Durham (Matt Pans, 
Chron Maj Luard, 1, 528), — subsequently 

turned into a permanently endowed institution 
by his widow Dervorguilla (1282), — and the 
much more elaborate community known as 
Merton College, founded bv Walter de Merton, 
Bishop of Rochester, in 1263 or 1264 The 
“ rule of Merton,” a body of Statutes given 
to the (Vdlege in 1263 and amended in 1270, 
was imitated by later founders, and perma- 
nent Iv fixed the type of the English C'ollege 
The leading note of the ('ollege, as contrasted 
with some (h)ntinental colleges, was its com- 
plete autonomy The only external authority 
which could meddle with its affair-s was the 
Visitor — in the case of Merton, the Arch- 
bishop of (Canterbury The scholars elected 
their own Warden and other officers, filled up 
tlieii own ranks, and controlled the manage- 
ment of their own projierty A small body 
of “ poor l)oys ” — still under the instruction 
of the Grammar-master or in the earlier 
stages of their arts course — were also sup- 
])orted bv the foundation, but took no part 
111 its government This distinction was fol- 
lowed in other colleges, and eventually the 
name “Fellows” (.wa) came to be applied to 
the full members of the Society (usually gradu- 
ates), while the term “Scholars” was in popu- 
lai parlanc(‘ reserved to the inferior founda- 
tioneis, who began as undergraduates, though 
the scliolarshi]) was often retained till the 
degree of M A was taken In some cases 
the ordinary administration of the College 
was m the hands of a body of senior Fellows, 
but in nearly all, the youngest full Fellow 
(aftm a year of “ probation ”) voted at elec- 
tions and in some of the more important 
affairs of the house 

In the next column is a list of the Oxford 
colleges with the dates of their foundation and 
names of their tounders, the monastic colleges, 
suppressed at the Dissolution of Monasteries, 
are bracketed 

Keble College, founded in 1870 by subscrip- 
tion in memory of John Keble {q v), one of the 
leaders of the “ Oxford Movement,” and con- 
fined to members of the Church of England, is 
not technically a (College of the University, 
but enjoys practically much the same position. 
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Balliol 

1261- 

John de Balliol 

For Artists onlv 


126b 

and his wife 

Theologieal 

Merton . . . 

1263 or 

Dervorguilla 
(Charter, 1282 ) 

Walter de Merton, 

Fellowship 
added Iw Sir 
Philip Somer- 
ville in 1340 

University 

1264 

1280 

Bp of Rochester 

William of Dur- 


(Gloucester) 

1281 

ham 

John de Gifford, 

Benedictine 

i 

(Rewley) . 

1280 

Lord of Bnms- 
tield 

Kdmund, Rarl of 

A Cistercian Ah- 

(Durham) 

c 1280 

Cornwall 

be\ 

Chieflv for Bone- 

i 

F]xetor . . . 

1314- 

Walter de Htapel- 
doM, Bp of Exe- 
tei 

Adam de Broine , 

dictine monks 
of Durham 

Oriel . . 

1316 

1324 


Queen’s 

1341 

nominally King 
Edward il 
Robert de Egles- 


(Canterbury) 

1362 

field, Char ’am 
of Queen Phil- 
ippa 

Simon Ishp, Abp 

Chiefly for Can- 

St Mary Col- 
Iei{e of Win- 
chester (com- 
monly called 
New College) 

1370 

of C’anterburv 

William of Wyke- 

terbury monks 

Lincoln 

H20 

ham, Bp of 
Wiiuhester 
Richard Fleming, 


(St Bernard’s) 

1412 

Bp of Lincoln 
Henry Chicholoy, 

Cistercian 

(St Mary’s) 

1135 

\bp of Canter- 
bury 

For Augustuiiau 

(St George’s- 
in-the Castle) 

1H5 


Canons 

For Augustiniau 
Canons of Ost*- 

All Souls 

14 t8 

Henry Chuhelev, 

ney 

Magdalen . 

1418 

\bp of Canter- 
bury 

William of Wayti- 


Brasenoae 

1500 

flete, Bp of 
Winchester 
William Smyth, 


Corjius Christi 

1516 

Bp of Lincoln 
and Sir Richard 
Sutton 

Richard Foxc, Bp 


Christ Church 

1532 

of Winchester 
Henry VIII pre- 


Trinity 

] 

1554- 

\ lous^, as (.Car- 
dinal (Tollege, by 
CardinalWolsev 
Sir Thomas Pope 

On Hite of Dur- 

St John’s 

1555 

1555 

Sir Thomas White, 

ham College 

On site of St 

Jesus 

1571 

\ldt rrnan of 

I/ondon 

(jueen I']luabcth 

Bernard’s 

Wadham 

1612 

and Dr 

Nicholas and Dor- 


Pembroke 

1624 

otln Wadham 
Nominally lames 


Worcester 

1714 

I , Hiehurd Tes- 
dalc and Rich- 
ard Wight wick, 
B D 

Sir Thomas Cooke, 

On 81 te of G louees- 

Hertford . 

1874 

Bart 

Thomas Baring 

ter Hall 

On the Hite of 




Magdalen Hall 


Instruction — Originally, as wc have seen, 
only an insignificant fraction of the Universit y 
lived within College walls. But giadually 
a great change came over the relations of the 
Colleges to the University The fundamental 
defect of the earlier medieval Universities was 
the absence of any adequate provision for the 


teachers This defect was overcome in differ- 
ent parts of Europe by different means — in 
Italy chiefly by state subvention, in Spain 
and to some extent in Germany by the annexa- 
tion of ecclesiastical revenues, at Paris and 
Oxford, so far as it was overcome at all, by the 
aid of the Colleges Originally the Regent- 
Masters derived their support entirely from 
the scanty fees of the students The system 
could hardly have lasted as long as it did but 
foi the fact that many of the Masters held 
( 'athedral prebends or parochial benefices But 
this applied chiefly to the superioi Faculties, 
the Doctors and Bachelors of which were 
frequently dignified and well-beiieficed eccle- 
siastics. In the Faculty of Arts the Masters 
were usually quite young men, the new Master 
was required to stay up and lecture for a 
year, and could lecture as long as he pleased 
afterwards. Indirectly the Colleges contrib- 
uted to secure competent teachers by enabling 
men to take the Master’s degree who could 
not otherwise have afforded to do so, and 
jirobably enabled many to go on lecturing 
for more than their necessary regency ” 
while beginning their studies in the higher 
Faculties But, at best, foimal public lec- 
tures and disputations supplied very inade- 
quate instruction for the younger students 
of Arts — manv of them mere boys of twelve 
or fourteen In the Colleges a certain amount 
of less formal assistance was given to the 
younger members of the foundation by the 
older ones At New College the younger 
members were assigned to regular Tutors 
during the earlier portion of their course 
Moreover, some College Statutes provided 
that other members of the University might 
be received as paying boarders {Commensales 
or Commoners) When these weie under- 
graduates, they shared in the instruction given 
to the younger foundationers. At Pans this 
system prevailed on a very large scale as early 
as the fourteenth century: at Oxford we hear 
comparatively little of it till after the Ref- 
ormation; but the system of domestic in- 
struction was no doubt more or less imitated 
in the Hall communities of unendowed stu- 
dents. And the instruction provided within 
the walls of Colleges and Halls was likely 
to be both more efficient and better adapted 
to the wants of young students than the formal 
lectures given by a young, fluctuating, and 
casually chosen body of Regents in the public 
schools For these reasons the College teach- 
ing became more and more important and the 
teaching of the public schools more and more 
perfunctory. A University Statute of 1408 
allows most of the lectures required for the 
degree of B A to be heard in College or Hall 
with a recitation duly following ” {Mun 
Acad , p 241). This tendency was stimulated 
by the change which came over our University 
studies at the time of the Renaissance It was 
in the Colleges that that increased attention 
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to the teaching of Latin Grammar and eom- 
poBition which was the earliest phase of the 
Renaissance movement began to show itself, 
and it was in the Colleges that Greek was first 
taught. The promotion of these new studies 
was one of the declared objects of the charac- 
teristically Renaissance College of Corpus 
Christi, where a public Reader or Professor 
of the arts of Humanity ” (i c of Latin) whose 
special function it was to be to extiipate and 
(‘ject barbarity from our hive,” and anolhei 
of Greek (for the benefit apparently of the 
whole University and not merely of the C'ol 
lege), formed a part of the Foundei's sclieim^ 
The lectures in the public schools adhered to 
th(‘ old routine they were scholastic lectuies 
on the Latin Aristotle, attendance at which 
was more and more complotc'ly dispcmsed 
with by the University In 1449 all the Re- 
gents are allowed to lecture out of the official 
University Schools in School Str(‘et (north 
of St Mai’y’n Church) In 1508 th(‘ Regrmts 
supplicate “ not to b(‘ compelled to delivcu 
then ordinal y lectures foi th(‘ gieatru part of 
an hour iiecaust* none listen to then h‘ctures” 
(Co urn est quod nulli audniut cos Icgcntcs, 
(Iinvrusitv Registm , Hashdall, Vol 11, pp 
510-517) it IS clear that by this tirm* th(‘ 
lectures in School Stier't have become a faic(‘, 
and all the effective* mstiuction of the* Uni- 
versity has passed to the Colleges Endowed 
pi’ofessorships of divinity, civil law, medicine, 
Hebrew, and Gieek were found(‘d by Henry 
VIII in 1546, and a small number of othei 
professoi ships by private benefactors in the 
following century But these still left most 
of the instruction of the oi dinar v undei'gradu- 
ate in the hands of the* College Tutors and the 
Principals of Halls And of the Halls only 
a few survived the medieval period Of tiiese, 
all but St Edmund Hall were merged in some 
adjoining College by the last, University 
Commission 

Studies — We must now turn from (ques- 
tions of or-ganization and constitution to tlu* 
studies which the organization was inti'iided to 
facilitate Law was a piominent study in 
almost all the medieval Universities At 
Oxford, as elsewhere, a large proportion of the* 
older, and particularly of the richer and ])i‘tter- 
born students, entered upon that faculty — 
usually, perhaps, after a certain amount of 
study in arts, not always ending in gradua- 
tion But Law was necessaiily less prominent 
in England than elsewhere, because in Eng- 
land, and in Pfiigland alone, a system of Law 
of non-Roman origin attained, early in the 
Middle Ages, a sufficiently scientific form to 
have developed a legal education of its own. 
Elsewhere, even when (lie Law was of Teutonic 
or non-Roman origin, its jrractice fell into 
the hands of practitioners who had studied 
Roman Law in the Universities, and every- 
where the law of the tribunals became more 
or less Romanized in consequence. In Eng- 


land the (‘arly growth of Hie Inns of Court 
prevented the Universities becoming in any 
direct and habitual manner places of education 
for the English bar The Inns of Court {qv) 
in London were virtually a University of English 
Law In the medieval Oxford the Civil Law 
was stuclied merely as a preparation for, or in 
conjunction with, the Canon Law, only 
the Advocate in the ecch^siastieal ('ourts 
with a small number of practitioners in the 
Court of Admir-alty and perhaps in the Chan- 
cery got their professional eciucation in the 
Universities After the nu'dieval period, the 
study of ('anon Law ceased, and any serious 
study of the Civil Law rapidly dwindled, 
though the practitioner's in the ecclesiastical 
Courts continued peifunctoiily to take the 
degree of Doctor as a condition of then 
admission to the “ College of the Advocates,” 
commonly known as ” Doctors' C'ommons,” 
in London 

The study of medicine was also relatively 
unim])or1ant, even in the Middle Ages, though 
Oxford could boast a f(‘w physicians of Euro- 
pean fame such as John of Gaddesden, author 
of the Rom Media tur In post -medieval 
times the serious study of Medicine was con- 
nected with the Hospital Schools of London 
and other large towns, though the higher 
class of physicians still took medical degrees 
in the Ihiiversitics This absence of profes- 
sional study left a permanent mark upon 
the traditions and tire spirit of Oxford Down 
to quite recent times it was, and as regards 
the majority of its students it still is, the dis- 
tinguishing not(‘ of the English Universities 
that, the bulk of their students were engagt'd 
in ”libeial” studies which had no relation 
to th(Mi future professional occupations Con- 
tinental visitors are amazed to find future 
bainsters engaged, up to the age of twenty- 
three* or therealrouts, in the study of qihilology 
and philosophy, of history or natural science, 
and future (*lergvmen postponing the study 
of theolog\ till they have left the University. 

In the Middle Ages the fame of Oxford de- 
j>ended inairdy iqion its reputation as a studium 
of theology and arts — that is to say, chiefly 
of the scholastic philosophy The subject 
matt(‘r of these studies was much the same as at 
Pai'is (S(‘e Paris, University of ) Details 
varied, but here, as everywhere, th(* theological 
t('xt books were the Bible and the Sentences 
of Petei the Lombard, while Aristotle — 
with Porphyry's Imqoge and some works of 
Boethius — formed the principal basis of 
the Arts course It is noticeable, howevei, 
that in the earlier Middle Ages, physical 
science was treated more seriously than at 
Paris The first recorded (Chancellor or 
” Rector of the Schools,” Robert Grosseteste 
(q V ), known to the Middle Ages as Lincolnen- 
sis, was famous foi his scientific writings 
Peckham (known also as John of Pisa) wrote 
a famous book called Perspectiva Communis 
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It was not a iiioro accKU'iit (hat Oxford pro- 
duced that illustrious “ anticipator ’’ of scien- 
tific ideas and critic of scholastic methods, 
Roger Bacon. He tells us that Perspective 
was taught here when it was unknown at Pans 
In his time (as we gather from his works) and 
throughout the Middle Ages there was rathei 
more recognition of mathematics than at 
Paris. Six books of Euclid were taken up for 
the Schools (Mun Acad , p 415) Foi an 
account of the methods of lectures and dis- 
putations, of qualifying for and taking th(‘ 
various degrees, the reader mav b(‘ m‘- 

ferred to the article on Universities, but it is 
worthy of notice that examination was rathei 
less prominent here than at Pans The 
still surviving preliminary examination, known 
as Responsions (the candidate was said re- 
^pondere qucestionibus magistrorum ^cholannn), 
can be traced from the thirteenth century, hut 
there was no examination in the strict sense 
for the license or the Masteiship in Arts, and 
it is doubtful whethei there was one foi th<‘ 
Bachelorship of Arts To obtain the mastei’s 
degree nine Masters of Arts had to depone ” 
to liis fitness of kiu)wl(*dge ” {de saentia) and 
nine others to the best ol then belief ” 
{de credulitate) They had to judge of th(‘ 
candidate’s efficiency, it would appear, merelv 
from his performances in the various disputa- 
tions and his general reputation It, is a 
curious illustration of the continuity which 
characterizes Oxford history that nine Mastius 
of Arts must still be piesent in the '^ancnuit 
house of Congregation,” for the confenmuit 
of an ordinary degree 

Fame and Numbers — We hav(‘ seen that, 
very early in the thirteenth century Oxford 
already boasted of 3000 students, accoiding to 
the medieval estimate, i e piobablv in r(‘ality 
less than 1500 It was by this tiim' th(‘ most 
famous university in Northern Europe, next 
to Pans Already in 1257 Matthew Pans 
calls Oxford ‘‘ the second school of the Church ” 
{Chron Maj , V 018) It could boast fainou.s 
teachers in Robert Giosseteste, Roger Bacon, 
the canonized Edmund Rich, and John Peck- 
ham, Archbishops of (’anterbuiy But it was 
not till the end of the thirteenth century that 
Oxford produced a gr-eat schoolman who could 
rival the reputation of Thomas Aquinas and 
the other great Parisians Pans had been the 
scene of the great scholastic movement which 
had substituted an AristotrJian for a Platomc- 
Augustinian Philosophy as the basis of th(' 
Church’s scientific Theology The task of re- 
futing the unorthodox “Aveiroistic ” interpre- 
tation of Aristotle, of Christianizing Aristotle 
and Aristotelianizing Christianity, had been the 
work of the great Dominican Doctors at Paris 
The attempt, while teaching and expounding 
the newly recovered Aristotelian works, to 
remain faithful to the older Platonic tradition, 
was begun by the Franciscan Doctors at Pans, 
but attained its fullest development in the 


rival and more conservative University of 
Oxford, where the Franciscan order possessed 
moie influence than their rivals, the Domini- 
cans The Franciscan convent at Oxford — 
whose memory lingers in Paradise Square ” 
and ” Friar’s Street ” — was the true home of 
that new epoch in the development of the 
scholastic Philosophy which culminated in 
“ the subtle Doctor,” Duns Scotus (q v ), who 
introduced the thoroughgoing Realism of the 
later Middle Ages But this return to Realism 
provoked a nominalistic reaction; the germs 
of both movements may be detected in the 
works of the earlier Franciscans, especially 
Rogci Bacon {q v.) William of Occam, the 

invincible ” Doctor, the founder of the later 
nominalistic school, was likewise an Oxford 
Franciscan During the fourteenth century 
Oxford — though a smaller University and 
less frequented by foreign students — was the 
home of a far more vigorous and original 
scholasticism than Pans oi any other con- 
tinental UniviTsity It was during this century 
that th(‘ numb(‘rs rose to then highest The 
medieval estimates of 30,000 or even 60,000 
students are quite fabulous , ])ut there may 
have been some 3000 

Among the school imai of this peiiod may be 
mentioned the Fianciscan, Richard of Middle- 
ton; John Duml)leton of Merton, Walter 
Burley, th(‘ “ plain and ])erspicuous Doctor ” 
of Merton, Robert llolkol , th(‘ C’armclite, 
John Baconthorp, ‘MIh* resolute Doctor”, 
the “piofound Doctoi ,” Thomas Biadwardme 
Balliol, afterwards Aichbishop of Cantei- 
bury, and John Wycliffe, for a time Mastei of 
Balhol, th(‘ ” Eyangelist Doctor ” The list 
closes with Wvcliffe, who was for the most of 
his life a resident Oxfoid Doctor, and was a 
lealistic schoolman of European reputation 
before he develo])(‘d the original views which 
gradually broadened out into undeniable her- 
esy Wycliffism was essentially an ” Oxford ” 
movenumt, originating there and for a time 
dominating the University and sending forth 
a constant succession of poor priests ” to 
pi each a new evangelical and anti-monastic 
(Jiristiaiiity throughout the country It was 
not till about th(‘ year 1411 that an effectiye 
attem])t was niad(‘ to purge the University 
of “Lollardy” The attempt succeeded, and 
with Lollardy all serious scholastic thinking 
was suppressed Wycliffe ends the list of 
famous Oxford schoolmen It was in part 
the leputation foi heresy which Oxford had 
acquired which induced pious founders to 
establish new Colleges at Cambridge, and pious 
parents to send their sons to that University. 
At all events it is from about the period of 
Wycliffe that Cambridge began to take a place 
of some equality with Oxford 

Renaissance and Reformation Period — In 
Oxford more even than elsewhere the fifteenth 
century was a period of intellectual decline 
Scholasticism was getting played out, and 
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vigorous minds began to look in other direc- 
tions for intellectual sustenance The first 
sign that can be detected of a Renaissance 
consists simply in an increased attention to that 
preliminary training in “ grammar ” which 
always formed the basis of University studies, 
l)ut which had been neglected since the Aris- 
totelian furor of the early thirteenth century 
had thrown all other studies into the shade. 
The effects of Wykeharn’s provision that stu- 
dents of his New College should stay in 
the Grammar School at Winchester till they 
were sixteen — a late age for the medieval 
freshman — bore fruit The Latinity of 
Thomas (diandh'r, Warden of New (College 
from 1454, has a classKial iing about it, and 
to him IS due the hrst introduction of Greek 
into Oxford It was within th(* walls of New 
College' that the Italian scholar, Thomas 
Vitelh, taught Greek from about 1475 till 1488 
OT 1489, and from him no doubt the fiist of 
English humanists, William Giocvn (qv), 
Fellow in 14()7, K'cened his initiation into 
Gre(‘k, which he afterwards taught at Magdalen, 
and ahei tra\eling in Italy, at Exetei in 1498, 
where he numbered More and Erasmus among 
lus heaieis Erasmus resided at Oxford as 
the giK'st of Pi 101 ('"hainock in St Mary^s 
College (the College of the Augustiman Canons, 
of which some n'lnains are still to be seen in 
New Inn Hall Stn'et) foi some months in 1499, 
and from 149(1 till 1504 John Colet was also 
teaching the Greek Ti'stament in Oxford 
Eiasmus is full of com])limenth for the Oxford 
band of scholars TIk' brilliant piomise of 
th('se years was haidly fulfilled Theological 
controversies, rexived by the Reformation 
movement, wx'ie too stiong for mucli of the 
genuine Renaissance spirit to flourish in Ox- 
ford as yet Hut still the knowledge of Greek 
and of classical Latimtv went on gi owing 
Vnstotle began to be studied in the original 
(Jieek, and th(' theologians read the Schoolmen 
less and the Fathers more The theological 
controversies wei(‘ at least fought with new 
weapons — the weapons of classical scholar- 
ship and patristic learning, as well as the old 
scholastic dialectic Henry VIII and the 
ecclesiastics fa\ored by him sympathized with 
the positne side of the new Leariiing, and still 
rnoie with its ferocity against the old In 
1585 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
visit the University Here is a report of their 
jiroceedings at one of the Colleges In New 
( 'ollcge we have stablished a lecturer in Greek 
and another in Latin with an honest salary 
and stipend We have set Dunce [i.e 

Duns Scotus] in Bocardo [the cant name for 
the town prison over the Northern Gate], and 
have utterly banished him Oxford forever, 
with all his blynd glosses, and is now made a 
common servant to every man, fast nayled 
up in all common houses of easement — id 
quod oculis meis vidi^ (Wood, Annuls of Ox- 
ford, Vol II, p. 62.) 


The accession of Edward VI brought with 
it a new (commission Fellows suspected of 
Romanizing tendencies were removed; many 
of them fled to the continent without waiting 
to be deprived Avowed Protestants were put 
into their places. Peter Martyr was brought 
to England and made Regius Professor of 
Divinity The effect of the Edwardian Ref- 
ormation was almost to empty the University 
of unendowed stiuh'iits The majority were 
of course anti-Protestant, much of the monas- 
tic property was gom', Oxford lost the monks 
and friars who had formerly taken courses in 
the University, and the exhibitions which 
wealthy Abbots had supplied to enable prom- 
ising lads to study No one knew what was to 
become of the C9nirch\s remaining property. 
The Church was no longer a safe career The 
numbers of the University were reduced to 
about a thousand or less (Wood, Annals, 
Vol I, p 113) As the University filled up 
again in the time of Queen Maiy and Eliza- 
beth, the majority of the unendowed students 
became boarders in the Colleges ^ — styled 
accoidmg to their rank and the payments 
they made “ noblemen,’^ gentlemen-com- 
moners,’’ ‘‘ commoners,'’ or (if they lived after 
the manner of servitors) ‘‘ battelers ” A few 
Halls alone remained, in which the Principal 
lived entirc'ly on the jiayments of the commoners, 
and education was organized very much 
on the mod('l of the Colleges The public 
schools were resorted to only for the disputa- 
tions required foi the various degrees or for 
the lectures of the few endowed professors. 
Each of the changes of religion brought with 
it a Commission, and a purgation of the Col- 
leges by the removal of adherents of the beaten 
party But few things enable one to realize 
better how \erv giadual was the real es- 
tablishment of Protestantism in the University 
as in the country generally It was not till 
after Elizabeth's excommunication and dep- 
osition by the Pope in 1570 that really 
etfective methods were taken to get rid of 
Romanizers from the foundations As we 
near the end of Elizabeth's reign, Puritanism — 
I c Calvinism in doctrine — became more and 
more dominant in the Universities, though 
less so at Oxford than at Cambridge The 
most marked reaction against it came like- 
wise' from Oxford Reason and conscience 
revolted against some elements of the Calvin- 
istic creed , learning discovered that the dis- 
cipline and ritual of the ancient Church, if it 
was not that of medieval Rome, was equally 
far removed from the Genevan model The 
leader of the revolt at Oxford was William 
Laud {q v.), a Fellow from 1593, and from 1611 
to 1621 President, of St John's College, which 
still treasures in its Library the copes which 
he provided for use in the College Chapel 
The High-Church reaction in politics and reli- 
gion had its center in Oxford But nothing 
can testify more eloquently to the hold which 
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Calvinism in doctiine had olitained over Ox- 
ford, even among those who were strong sup- 
porters of Episcopacy and the Prayer-book as 
against the Presbytenan worship and dis- 
cipline than the fact that (‘ven Laud himself 
in the height of his power (1635), uhile remon- 
strating with the Bishop of Winchester as to the 
condition of New C^ollege, did not vcniture to 
deny that “Calvin’s Iri'<titutious inav ])iohtablv 
be read by students m the Universitv, though 
he ventured to suggest that it was premature to 
make it the chief subject of study and examina- 
tion for young scholars in their first two years 
after coming up 

Laudian Statutes — In 1630 Aichbishop 
Laud was elected Chancelloi of th(‘ University 
Towards the end of the fifteenth century 
it became common for the University to eleet 
as a Chancellor an Archbishop or Bishop — 
later on sometimes a lay noble — who was of 
course usually, if not always, an absentee*, 
leaving the practical duties of the office to be 
discharged by a Vice Chancellor, usiiallv the 
Head of a Coll(*ge But the* ('haneellors, 
though nonresident, were* by no means dis- 
posed to treat their office as a sinecuie, their 
raison d^Hre, in fact, was to prot(‘ct the inteiests 
of the Uniyersity at Court, and at the same 
time to goyern it in accordance with the ])oliti- 
cal and religious policy of the goveinmeiit for 
the time being Laud might, be trusted to 
avail himself to the full of the oppoitunities 
which he enjoyed as Archbishop, as Chan- 
cellor and as Visitor of two important ('olleges 
Nothing was too minute foi this ecclesiastical 
disciplinarian, whose insistence on tin* “ four 
surplices at All-hallowtide ” in eveiy jiaiish 
cost th<* C'hurch of England so deal As 
Visitor of All Souls’ he required the Warden 
to insist that the Fellows “use not. long unde- 
cent hail, noi wear huge fulling bamls, nor 
boots under th(*ir gowns, nor any othei like 
unstatutable novelty ’’ Preachers who at- 
tacked Pelagiaiiism or Armimamsm oi cere- 
monialism, weie impnsoned or banished the 
University, or at least required to read recanta- 
tions on bended knees in the Convocation 
house At the same tune Laud was a leal 
patron of learning, bestowed a valuable* (*ol- 
lection of Oriental and other Mss upon 
the great Library founded by Sir Thomas 
Bodlcy in 1602, and endowed a prof essoi ship 
of Arabic But the greatest memorial of his 
Chancellorship is the compilation of a new 
code of statutes, — the first systematic eodih- 
cation of the University’s laws and customs 
which had ever been undertaken 

Since the close of the medieval period the 
old order of the University had been more and 
more falling to pieces The statutes had 
largely become obsolete, it was hardly known 
which of them had been and which had 
not been legally repealed , the old machinery 
of lectures in the schools, examinations, dis- 
putations, and other exercises for degrees, had 


little relation to the real studies of the place, 
which for the most part went on in the Colleges 
over which the University had no control. 
The old forms were sometimes kept up, some- 
times dropped On paper, the University was 
still the University of the Middle Ages, teach- 
ing scholasticism in its public schools; in 
practice it had become an aggregate of almost 
autonomous Colleges, which taught no doubt 
with some of the old-time knowledge the learn- 
ing of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
It IS unnecessary to trace the various attempts 
at reform of the University constitution which 
took place in the couise of the sixteenth cen- 
turv and the hrst half of the seventeenth 
Laud’s more vigorous exeitions led to the 
enactment in 1636, — by the combined au- 
thority of the University, the Chancellor (to 
whom the University had conceded special 
powers in the matter), and the Crown, — of the 
code under which (with very few alterations 
oi additions) the University nominally lived 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century 
Although the University still remained without 
any (‘ffective control over the internal affairs 
of those societies, the Laudian Statutes recog- 
nized the fad that the University had largely 
become a federation of (\)lleges The “ Heads 
of “ Houses ” (i c of Colleges and Halls), with 
the addition of the two Proctors, were now 
constituted into a probouleutic Council, with- 
out whose consent no permanent statute or 
temporarv “ decree* ” could be brought before 
the “ (''on vocation ’’ of Doctors and Masters 
of Arts, and the old “ Black Congregation ’’ 
was al)olished A small body of Heads could 
be more easily managed bv the authorities than 
the demociacv of voung Fellows This body 
held weekly meetings and acted as the supreme 
executive of the University, it was commonly 
known as the Hebdomadal Boaid The Vice 
Chancellor was always to be the Head of a 
(’ollege, nominated by the Chancellor for a 
year at a time In practice, he was frequently 
reappoint(‘d, — in modern tunes usually for 
four successive years The Proctors were now 
nominated by the Colleges m turn, and in 
various ways the C'olleges and their officers 
received a recognition from the University 
authorities, though the attempt to secure 
control of them by the University, eg by 
giving the Vice Chancellor power to remove 
'Tutors, did not practically amount to much 
The Statutes did not meiely stereotype the 
organization of the University, they attempted 
to regulate its studies. The medieval disputa- 
tions were retained, but a regular examination 
for the degrees of B.A. and M A was added 
And the attempt was made to galvanize into 
life the lectures in the public schools given 
by the Regents elected every two years — one 
in each of the three Philosophies and seven 
Arts ’’ in which there was no endowed Professor. 
Undergraduates and Bachelors of Arts were 
required to attend, for different parts of their 
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course, the lectures of the Professors or 
Praelectors of logic, of moral philosophy, of 
geometry, of astronomy, of natural philosophy, 
of metaphysics, of history (a recent founda- 
tion by the antKpiary Camden), of Creek and 
of Hebrew This magnificent program might 
seem to leave little tune for the lectures or 
private instruction in the (Colleges And vet 
it IS certain that the most serious work of most 
undergraduates — even in the seventeenth, 
and still more in the eighteenth century — 
was the work which he did with his tutor 
in College Even in Wood’s time - i c a 
generation or two after the Laudian reforms, — 
the lectures of the Regtmts in the schools had 
acquired the name of Wall-lectures ” — 
which in a farrncal form continued to be delivered 
after the beginning of the nineteenth century 
(Cox, RecolIectKms of Oxfoui, p 37 sq ) 

The Great Rebellion; Restoration. — The 
Civil War produced a violent solution of 
contmuitv in Oxford history For some time 
Oxford was at once a Court and a camp, the 
King was quartered at C^irnst (3iuich, Min- 
isters of state and courtiers were thrust 
into the rooms which should have been 
occupied by Fellows and Scholars, hundreds 
of scholars took arms Even the Puritan 
r6gime, which followed, hardlv got rid of all 
the demoralizing effects of this episode 
After the triumph of the Parliament a C’om- 
raission was appointed to visit the Universitv 
and Colleges, and those who would not ac- 
knowledge the authority of the Visitors w(‘re 
‘‘ outed ’’ (1647-1648) Men of sounder polit- 
ical and leligious views were thraist into their 
places Assuming the necessity of such a 
purgation, the revolution was carried out 
with moderation Some of the men put into 
the places of deprived Heads and Professors 
were among the most distinguished men of 
their time, such as the mathematicians Wil- 
kins, Warden of Wadhain, and Wallis, Pro- 
fessor of Geometry, and Pococke, who became 
Professor of Hebrew With the Restoration a 
great decline in learning set in In part, this 
was no doubt due to tendencies of the time 
which had nothing to do with politics The 
6rst half of the seventeenth century was the 
learned age of Europe The second half was 
an age of scientific discovery, of popular 
religious and philosophical controveisv, of 
belles lettres These influences affected Ox- 
ford negatively by weakening zeal for the old 
studies, if they did not lead to much educational 
reform In particular, there was a conspicu- 
ous decline in the study of Greek, and the 
exaction of Hebrew imposed by the Laudian 
Statutes on B A students, if it ever took 
effect, certainly disappeared Anthony Wood 
looks back with amazement on the fact that 
before the Great Rebellion there were men who 
used to ‘‘ discourse in the public schools very 
eloquently in the Greek tongue ” (Life of 
Henry Stubbe in Athene^ Oxon.) The growth 


of coffee-houses fiom l6o() onwards is at 
once an indication and a cause of the changed 
spirit of the place “ Why doth solid and 
serious learning decline and few or more follow 
it now in Universities?” asks the same writer 
in 167S {Lija and T unes, ed A (’laik, Vol II, 
p 429). ” Answei — because of Coffey- 

iiouses where they spend all their time ” 
Time spent in the coffee-houses was not 
all wasted Here men read the Spectator 
and the newsfiapers, and discussed the 
latest book in the deistic eontroversy At 
about the same tiiiu' the Colleges began to 
make themselves comfortable Fellows now 
lived in separate' rooms, and ” common-rooms ” 
wen' built in whicli Fellows talked and boozed 
away most of the time' after dinm'r, instead 
of retiring to their rooms and resuming their 
studies, as they were required to do 1)V the 
College' statutes It must, not be supposed 
that theie was no learning or study in the 
Oxford of the Restoratiein and the eighteenth 
centuiv At the worst times there were 
always isolated Fellows whe) used the leisuie 
secured to them by the College endownnents 
foi the pur])oses for which these weie given, 
and 1h(‘ie could always be discovered isolated 
Tutois who took their duties seriously A lit- 
tle before the Revolution John Locke (r/ v ) was 
a resident student and Lecture? of Christ 
Church Among the professors of the eight- 
eenth century weie distinguished men, such 
as Halley the astioiiomer, Blackstoiie the 
lawyer, and Lowth, afterwards Bishop of 
London, whose lectures on the poetry of the 
Hebrews weie long a classic But the profes- 
sorial lectuies were' foi the most part on sub- 
jects unconnected with the compulsory studies 
of the ordinary undergiaduate, or with any 
organized curiiculum Of the tutois, too 
many n'sembled the unfortunate man in- 
trustc'd foi a brief pc'riod with the education 
of the youthful Giblion, who has handed him 
down in his Autobiography to the contempt 
of posterity, as one who “well remembered that 
he had a salary to receive but foi got that h(‘ 
had a duty to jierform,” and the equally un- 
fortunate “ monks of Magdalen” whose “con- 
versation stagnated in a round of College 
business, Tory jiohtics, personal anecdotes, and 
private scandal,” and whose “ dull but deep 
potations excused the brisk intemperance of 
youth ” 

The eighteenth century was — till towards 
its close — to some extent a period of academic 
torpor or decadence all over Europe. (See 
Eighteenth Century, etc.) But it is probable 
that no University ever sank quite so low or 
began its revival so late as the University of 
Oxford That revival corresponds pretty ex- 
actly with the beginning of the nineteenth 
century I propose to enumerate a few of 
the facts which may be regarded in part as 
syinjitoms, in part as (auises, of this extraor- 
dinaiv decay It will be observed that most 
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of them spring from defects in the Constitu- 
tion of the University which date back in 
many cases to the early Middle Ages, and 
which successive Parliaments and Govern- 
ments had never made the slightest attempt 
to correct or reform 

(1) The fundamental defect in the consti- 
tution of Universities of the Parisian type was 
the absence of proper salaries for the teach- 
ing body Everywhere the defect had some- 
how to be remedied, nowhere was it remi'died 
so badly and so imperfectly as in the English 
Universities The few professorial endow- 
ments supplied by Henry VIII or private 
benefactors became, with the decline in th(‘ 
value of money, increasingly inadequate It 
became difficult to insist even on continuous 
residence, in some cases the lectures ceased 
to be given It appeals that about the year 
1800 fifteen out of twenty professors offered 
lectures of some kind, but in some cases they 
had to be abandoned for want of an audience 
(Vindication of Magdalen College^ 1800) 
The Regius Professors continued to be paid 
their £40 per annum till the middle of tht‘ 
nineteenth ccntuiy The lest of the teaching 
was left to the Colleges 

(2) College Tutors were chosen fiom Fel- 
lows of each College But fellowships were 
never intended to remunerate teachers The 
legal restriction in inanv cases to paiticular 
dioceses or counties, ora non-legal tradition of 
electing solely from the College, narrowed the 
field from which Fellows could be chosen 
(Consequently Tutors could not always be 
efficient, and the medieval restiiction on mar- 
iiage remained, even when theie weie no 
clerical restrictions on Fellowships, it was th(‘ 
tradition that Tutors should be in holy oideis 
The abler the man, the more ceit.am he was 
after a few yeais of residence to go off to be 
Tutor to a nobleman’s son or to take a benefic(‘ 
m the gift of the College Teaching was chieflv 
in the hands of young men who did not 
intend to make a profession of teaching 
Though, as late as the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, we sometimes find a systematic 
division of subjects and classes among College 
Praelectors, the tendency was more and more 
to leave the teaching of the undei graduate 
mainly in the hands of his own Tutoi No- 
body could be efficient in all subjects, the 
result was the restriction of teaching to a few 
subjects — those which the average tutor 
knew best By the middle of the eighteenth 
century little was taught but the classics and 
a little Logic The average standard was low 
The complaint that he had been fined twopence 
for not attending a lecture which was not 
worth a penny, was Samuel Johnson’s testimony 
to his own Tutor’s competency; and his 
experience was not exceptional In reading 
the biographies and other records of the 
period, one is often astonished at the amount 
of learning and serious study which was to be 


found in Oxford even at its worst, but it it 
nearly always the studies which a select few 
of the Fellows carried on without reference 
to teaching, and which a select few of the un- 
dergraduates carried on in their own rooms 
without any regard to the requirements of lec- 
tures or examinations 

(3) If the Tutors were inefficient, still less 
were the bulk of the Fellows not engaged in 
tuition really ht for the higher studies which 
they were supposed to be pursuing; and there 
was little inducement to become so The part 
of the Laudian Statutes which related to the 
studies in the higher faculties, and even to 
those studying for B A , soon became obsolete; 
and eventually a few months’ residence was 
all that was required between B A and 
M A For the majority, the real education 
of unendowed students ended with the B.A 
degiee Even in the case of Fellows, excuses 
for non-iesidencc came to be more and more 
fieely accepted By the end of the eighteenth 
centuiy it had come to be understood that, at 
least after taking his M A degree, a Fellow 
was allowed to be resident or non-resident as 
he pleased, and nothing whatever interfered 
with the idleness of those who chose to stay 
in Oxford At some colleges — especially 
All Souls and New College — the practice 
of “corrupt resignation,” — i e. a Fellow be- 
ing allowed to take a bribe from a man who 
wanted to succeed him-- added to the abuse 
bv closing the fellowships to poor men 

(4) The Hiea fiom which students would be 
drawn was narrowed bv the close connection 
of the University with the established Church 
The leijuirenient of subscription to the thirty- 
nine Articles by every undergiaduate at the 
age* of sixteen, was not removed when religious 
toleration was established in the country at 
huge The fact that there was more religious 
libeity in England than in most continental 
countries, and consequently more dissenters 
from the State Church, only increased the 
number of the excluded Moreover, as the 
Universities jiractically ceased to educate 
for the professions of law and medicine, the 
class which required a university education 
was smaller than elsewhere The Church 
(in which the profession of the higher school- 
master was virtually included) was the only 
career for which the University made any 
attempt to educate, and the medieval tradi- 
tion remained by which a course in Arts was 
practically the only education received by the 
bulk of the clergy, though a few Divinitv 
lectures were usually given to all under- 
graduates in college The expensiveness of 
the colleges, except for the foundationers and 
the despised class of servitors, and their grow- 
ing reputation for idleness and inefficiency 
aggravated the evil They fell into disfavor 
with the more strenuous and progressive 
classes The number of undergraduates at Ox- 
ford at the end of the eighteenth century was 
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much smaller than it had been at the begin- 
ning of it. By that time the benefits of a 
University education were practically confined 
to the future clergy, the sons of the landed 
gentry, and a very small section of the pro- 
fessional class which, with or without assist- 
ance from the foundations, could afford such 
a luxury before beginning their training for 
the bar (in England a very small profession), 
or medicine, or the like 

(5) The examinations jirescribed by the 
Laudian Statutes had become a pure farce 
The candidate was allowed to choose his own 
examiners; he could thus select a coupl(‘ of 
young M A ’s whom he entertained at a feast 
the night before The examiners were ex- 
pected to ask, and did ask, traditional ques- 
tions, the answers to which the undergraduates 
had learned by heart from “ schem(‘s oi 
little books provided for the jiurpose a few 
days before the examination The disputa- 
tions and other conditions required foi the 
degrees — higher and lower had equally 
degenerated into the purest formalities wlnm 
they were not “dispensed” by (congregation 

Revival in the Nineteenth Century - - To 
those who look back upon the condition of 
the University at the end of the eight (‘cnth 
century the wonder is that th(‘ dry bones 
should ever have lived again It is vain to 
speculate on the causes of the revival which 
first showed itself in the first years of the 
century some may suggest the French Revo- 
lution, others the indirect effects of th(‘ religious 
revival which dates back to Weslev, or it 
may be that the very extremity of the dis- 
ease awakened in the minds of a few able men 
a sense that somi'thing must, be done to cure it 
Uertain it is that the eighteenth century was 
a period of progressive decav, the nineti^enth 
century one of reform The era of refoiin 
must be divided into two portions Duiing 
the first half of the century the reform (*ame 
wholly from within; there was a levival of 
learning, of education, and of religion, with 
little change of machinery, what changes 
did take place were initiated bv tlie Uni- 
versity itself During the second half of tlie 
century the reforms were largely imposed ufion 
the University from without, / c bv Pailia- 
ment, at the instigation and with the assist- 
ance of a reforming party within, but in wavs 
to which the University as a whole would 
never have consented 

Reform began in 1800 with the “ new Exam- 
ination Statute ” which substituted a leal 
Examination in place of the old pretence of 
one Competent examiners wen' appointed 
by the University; a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency was required for what, was now called 
a “ pass degree,” while a list was published 
of those who had taken “ honors, ” divided 
into two or (from 1808) three classes, a fourth 
class was added in 1831 There were two 
lists of honors — one of those who had dis- 


tinguished themselves in litteris hutnaniorihus 
(i c classics, ancient history, ancient and mod- 
em philosophv) and one in Dif^cipluiis Mathe- 
matins et Physicis It is not too much to say 
that the improvement which soon began to 
take place in the industry of undergraduates, 
in the efficiency of the teaching and in the 
tone of life among the seniors has been chiefly 
due, directly or indirectly, to the stimulus 
supplied by these examinations, especially by 
the competition foi honors between Colleges 
and individuals High honors soon became 
so much evSieemed by the general public that 
a First-class — still nioie, what was then called 
a “double fust” (/ c in classics and mathe- 
matics) — was supposed to mark a man out for 
distinction in (Turch or State, and the fact 
that he had taken oiif‘ was still remembered 
to his credit when he had become a Prime 
Minist(‘r or an Archbishop The number of 
“ honour men ” was at first small, they have 
now increased till they are more numerous 
than the “ pass men ” 

Owing pi'ihaps in pait to th(‘ new examina- 
tions, a tew (h)lleges began to attend, as they 
had never done before, to merit in the election 
to f(‘llowships and scholarships Balliol laid 
the foundation of its future distinction by 
opening its scholarships to competition among 
all comers Oriel did the same with its fel- 
lowships, and an Oriel fellowship became the 
blue iibbon of the University The growth 
of the “ first Ori(‘l school ” — a group of men 
of mildly rationalistic or liberal tendencies — 
IS the first sign of leviving intellectual life. 
Bishop Co])leston (Piovost 1814-1828), Arch- 
bishop Whati'lv, and Bishop Hainjiden are 
its best nuncmlxMed lejiresentatives They 
were soon succeeded by the “ s(‘cond Oriel 
school,” fiom which sprang the religious move- 
ment in the Oliurch of England known as 
the “Tractanan” oi “Oxfoid” movement, 
which began about the year 1833 (vSee 
Keble, .John, Newman, John Henry) Re- 
actionary as weie its intellectual tendencies, 
the movinnent did h‘ad to a levival of serious 
theological study, and, if it absorbed the 
tutors in theological controversy too much to 
make for educational efficiency, it at least 
])roduced a higher standaid of peisonal be- 
havior and tutorial duty, while its increas- 
ingly Roman tendencies stimulated a liberal 
reaction which was in sympathy with the grow- 
ing demaml foi University reform outside 
When Newman joined the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1845, this liberal tendency was 
pow'erfully reenforced “If any Oxford man 
had gone to sleep in 1840 and had woke up 
again in 1850,” says Mark Pattison {Memoirs, 
p 244), “ he would have found himself in a 
totally new world In 1840 we were in Old 
Tory Oxford, not somnolent because it was 
fiercely debating, as in the days of Henry IV, 
its eternal Church question In 1850 

all this was suddenly changed as if by the wand 
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of a magician . Vciy free opinions on 
all subjects were rife A lestless fever 

of change had spread through the colleges — 
the wonder-working phrase ‘ University re- 
form’ had been uttered, and that in the House 
of Commons The sounds seemed to breathe 
new life into us We against reform ^ Why, 
it was the very thing we had been longing for, 
we were ready to reform a gr(‘at deal — every- 
thing — only shew us how to set about it and 
give us the necessary powers ” 

Reform Period — Univcraity Reform Art^ 
1854 — The exertions of the Reformers inside 
and outside the University at last led to an 
Act of Parliament which a})])ointed a body of 
C’ommissioners with power to inquire and 
make recommendations for the reform of the 
University They presented in 1852 a re- 
port which led to the University Reform Act 
of 1854 The changes introduced by this 
measure, or by the Executive (\)mmission 
appointed under the act, may b(‘ thus sum- 
marized (1) For the old “ Hebdomadal Board ” 
of Heads was substitut(‘d a ‘‘ Hebdomadal 
(/ouncil,” consisting of the Chancudlor (nomi- 
nally), the Vice Chancellor, the ex-Vice Chan- 
cellor, the two Proctors, and eighteen membeis 
elected by a new body called the Congregation 
“of whom SIX must be Heads of Houses, 
six Professors, six members of Convocation 
(2) The new “ C’ongregation ” consisted of all 
resident Doctors and Masters, a new Statute 
has to be passed by this body before coming 
before Convocation, and the power of amend- 
ment IS vested in this body alone Bv (it is 
believed) a mere oversight the old Congiega- 
tion of Regents — now known as the ancient 
House of Congregation ” — was not abolished, 
and remains the authority for the confeiment 
of ordinary degrees and a few other formal 
purposes (3) A certain numb(*r of new pro- 
fessorships were founded, and the endowments 
of old ones increased out of the revenues of 
certain Colleges (4) In the Colleges most of 
the local restrictions foi fellowships and 
s(diolarships were swept away, and it was 
provided that they should be hlled bv public 
competition (5) Th(‘ leligious test was r(‘- 
moved as regards undergraduates and bache- 
lors, but it remained foi the degrees which 
secured admission to the governing bodv of 
the university It was not till 1871 that 
“ tests ” were abolished for all degrees except 
those in Divinity, for fellowships, and for all 
University and College offices except those 
confined to clergymen 

Internal Ref or ms — Reforms from within 
now began to follow one another with great 
rapidity. In 1852 the classical course was 
broken up into two sections (1) An examin- 
ation known as the First Public Examination, 
popularly known as “Moderations” because 
conducted by “ Moderators,” which was al- 
most purely classical, taken in the course of 
the second year, and (2) the final examination, 


to which the name of Litterce Humanonbus 
was now confined, which was less classical and 
admitted a larger element of philosophy and 
ancient history than the old, undivided School 
A similar division was effected between purely 
mathematical “ Moderations ” and a School 
of Mathematics and Physics Other honor 
examinations or “Schools” (implying fresh 
courses of study) now began to be founded, 
then names up to the present are as follows, 
with dates of the first examination in each 
case: natural science (1853), law and mod- 
ern history (1853, broken up into two 
separate schools in 1873), theology (1870)* 
Indian languages (1887), Semitic languages 
(1892), now united as a school of Oriental 
languages, English literature (1898); modern 
languages (1905) Numerous changes have 
taken place in the Pass School, in which a 
large number of “ options ” is now allowed. 
The first stone of the University Museum was 
laid in 1855, and has been followed by a suc- 
cession of buildings to meet the requirements 
of students in natural science and medicine 
Vnwersity Commission, 1881 — The next 
great legal change in the organization of the 
University was effected by an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in 1877, and bv the Statutes of a 
('ommission appointed under the Act, which 
weiemadc in 1881 The changes which now 
took ])lace weie of a more sweeping kind than 
m 18M (1) The Latin statutes (mostly me- 

dieval) of th(‘ C'olleges were rejiealed , concise 
and businesslike English statutes were sul)- 
stituted foi them, while an easy method of 
subsequent amendment (bv Order in Council 
on the petition of a College) was provid(‘d 

(2) The life tenuie of fellowships — a feature 
almost peculiar to Oxford and (Jambridge 
among medieval Universities, and the source 
of their worst abuses — was abolished Elec- 
tions were now to be for seven years in the cast* 
of non-resident or “ Prize ” fellowshi])s, while 
Fellows engagt'd in educational w^ork WTre to 
hold their fellowships — subject to periodical 
reelection — as long as th(‘y dischaiged the 
duties Power was also given to elect to 
fellowships persons engaged in “ research ” 

(3) The requirement of celibacy (which had 
been to some extent modified for particulai 
Colleg(*s by special enactments of the late ("oiii- 
misMon) was abolished, subject to provision 
securing the presence of a certain number of 
unmarried Fellows to reside in C'ollege (4) All 
clerical restrictions upon the election to head- 
ships and fellowships (with the exception 
of ('hrist Church, whose Head was also Dean 
of the diocesan Cathedral, and one other 
College) were now removed, except in the 
case of one fellow (occasionally two or three) 
who were usually left for the conduct of 
the College services and the provision of the- 
ological instruction (5) Further professor- 
ships were endowed, and the endowments 
of existing professorships increased by the 
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annexatioD of a fellowHhip in onr of 1 lie Col- 
leges to the respective chairs, and by the im- 
position of further payments upon the (Allege 
revenues. (6) Other payments for Univerhity 
purposes were imposed upon the (.'olleges 
(when their revenues were sufficient) in 
proportion to their wealth (7) The value 
of fellowships — hitherto very variable — was 
reduced to a uniform £200 or (in soiiu^ eas(‘s) 
for fellows engaged in teaching £300 piM annum 
Other Reforms orni Institutions — The efieet 
of these changes was to Iransfoun the Uni- 
versity from a medieval and larg(‘ly eleiical 
institution, or group of institutions, into a 
modern University, and tlie iiody ol College 
Tutors into an independent and ptamaiient 
profession But tlu‘ change's winch weie 
mtroducc'd by private and extra-legal action 
on the part of the (\)lleges Ire'foie and alter 
the Commission of 1881 wen' ({uite as impor- 
tant as anv which ai)])(‘ar ujron the face' e)f 
the Statute'-book Pri\ate arrangements be'- 
tween a small numbei erf College's len com- 
bined err intere'erllegiate' h'e'tures be'gan abend 
the vear 1870, and were' graduallv extende'el 
until virtuallv all hemor-lee't ure's thienighout. 
the Colleges wei-e' erpeii te> the' wherh' Unive'rsity 
The (killege' Tutens we'ie thus ie'he've*el fiom 
the burden of toe) inanv lecture's em terej rnanv 
subjects, which had bee'ii one main cause' of 
tutoiial inefficu'iicv The College' Tutors w'cre 
111 fact transformed inter a bodv ot su])])le^- 
mentarv Universitv te'ae'hers The arrange'- 
ment eventually olrtained a semierfiie*ial le'e*- 
ergnition from the* University, and a iee*e'nt 
Statute (1911) has nerw dehmte'ly oigamze'el 
the whole body e)f ('ollege Tutors and Lee*- 
turers into Faculties,’' who e'lect ie*]riesen- 
tatives to sit anel verte' with the* Pierfe'sserrs as 
members erf Faculty Berards \s a ceriise'- 
quence' of this change' anel ol the general wielen- 
ing of intellectual inteie'sts, the erld style' erf 
lecture, which was mainly a construing h'ssern, 
for the most part disapireai’cd, and what use'el 
to be called the “ profe'sseriial ” manner erf 
lecturing took its place' At the same time, 
by a spontaneous bid lapiel everlution, a system 
developed unelei which the* College Tutoi 
imparted instruction chiefly by hearing anel 
eliscussing e'ssays with single pupils err two or 
three ])upils together The ]riactice appears 
to have become common somewhere in the 
second quarter of the niiu'tee'idh ct'idury — 
and was soon expected of every Tutor, it 
now constitutes the' most characteristic fea- 
ture of Oxford education 

A few other reccid- changes mav brieflv ho 
mentioned (1) In 1868 it was made jrossible 
for students to keep the statutable residence 
for degrees, and to obtain at small ('xpense 
the benefits of University study wdlurut being 
members of a College or Hall, there are now 
some 250 nori-collegiate students ’’ (2) In 1 863 
the University undertook, jointly with Cam- 
bridge, a system of examination for schools 


(undi'r a joint Schools l^xannnation ]h)ard), 
and in 1873 a system of local examinations 
(senior and junior) for boys and girls, — chiefly 
intended for those who do not intend to pro- 
ceed to 1h(* Uni\ ei’sities, - which has had a 
marked effect in improving the efficiency of 
the secondary schools thioughout the country 
(See Examin \TioNs ) (3) In 1879 women 

began to be admitted to College lectures and, 
by pin ale arrangement with the exaimneib, 
to some of (he ('xaminations The names of 
women hist ajipi'ared in a supplementary 
official class list in 1893 Nearly all the exam- 
inations are now open to women, but Convo- 
cation has so far r ('fused to admit them to the 
actual ih'gK'e Four Halls for the residence 
of woiiK'n students have been provided: 
Somerville College (1879), Lady Margarel 
Hall (1879 Church of England), St Hugh’s 
Hall (1886), St Hilda’s Hall (1893) (See 
W(JMKN, h]i>r(j\Ti()x Ol ) (4) A system of 

“ Unuersity Intension ” for providing lec- 
tuiH's ot a Ibineisitv ehar*acter in towns 
throughout th(' country was instituted 
ti'iitati v('ly in 1878 and dehnitely in 1885, 
whih' in 1999 a systi'in of “Tutorial Classc's ’’ 
for the rnoK* thorough instruction of working- 
men stud(‘nts wurs ('stablished by the Umvei- 
sitv in consultation wuth lepi’csi'iitatives of the 
trad(‘-unionb {S('(' University Extension ) 
The growth oi special studies which could 
not convi'iiientlv be made the subject of an 
Honors School has led to the organization 
ol various course's which do not, lead up to a 
degK'c Tin* institution of the Rhodes Schol- 
arsliip bv tin* South African millionaire, Cecil 
Rhodes, sonu'tiine Prime Mimstc'i of Cape 
Colony, which ('nabh'S a large numlx'i of 
American, ( 'olonial, and Cei man students, often 
soiiK'what okh'i than the bulk of English un- 
der gr'aduates, to study in Oxford, has te'iided 
in the saiiK' direction, and stimulated a demand 
lor “ ])ostgraduat(' ” education (See Rhodes 
S('H()LAHSH iPs ) The ])iesence of a small 
number of loinu'r studc'nts m tin* “tutorial 
classes” also constitutc's a body for which 
the ordinarv cuiraculum is unsuiti'd These 
new" (h'lnands haA(' in part bei'ii rm't bv tin' 
institution of a numlx'i of drjrlornas accessibh' 
after a shoi’ter course of study than is recjuiied 
for the Degii't's Tin* following courses lead- 
ing to Diplomas have so far bi'i'ii instituted 
antlm)j)ology , archaeology, economics and 
political scienc(', forestry, geogiaphy, rural 
economy; scK'ntilrc engineei’ing , and tin* 
theory, histoi'y, and ])ractice of education 
Present Problems — How- far the revolu- 
tion ol 1881 and the changes consequent upon 
it have done all that is required in enabling 
tin* University to meet the educational re- 
quiiT'inents of modern England is a question 
about which opinions are at present divided 
Inside and oiitsKh* Oxford there are those wdio 
would like to r'eduee the Colleges to mere 
boarding-houses, to ])Ool their revenues, and 
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completely to reorganize the University on 
the German model There are, of course, 
conservatives who would alter nothing or be 
content with the smallest amount of change 
which would avert a new Commission There 
is an intermediate school — representing per- 
haps the largest section of the resident teachers 
of the University — who would retain the 
tutorial system as the most characteristic 
and the most successful feature of the present 
organization, while they recognize the neces- 
sity of considerable changes, not so much in 
the way of another violent revolution fioni 
without as to give the actual working part of 
the University the power, which it at ])resent 
lacks, of reforming itself Without attempt- 
ing a discussion of proposed remedies, it may 
be convenient briefly to notice the features of 
the present system most subject to criticism 
(1) The University is governed in an extraor- 
dinary and (except at Cambridge) unpar- 
alleled manner Through the changes in the 
method of taking the B A degree, nothing has 
been done to make the M A a leality, that 
degree is still accessible to the B A ’s of a cer- 
tain standing and on the pavinent of fees 
without any examination Even “ Congre- 
gation ” — composed of resident M A ’s — 
includes many casual residents in Oxford who 
may have taken no more than a pass degree, 
and have no official position in the University 
or any College, while the supreme governing 
body of the University still consists of all 
M A 's, resident or non-resident, wlio qualifv 
by the payment of a small fee A summons 
from the conservative wirepulh'rs in Oxford 
can always be trusted to bring up a few hun- 
dred Masters — largely country clergvmen — 
to defeat the schemes which have commended 
themselves to the majority of the teaching 
body The rejection of a proposal to abolish 
“compulsory Greek” in Responsions for 
students intending to graduate in mathematics 
or natural science is the most recent exjiloit 
of this legislative mob (2) Although of late 
years an increasing number of fellowships 
have been bestowed upon persons engaged in 
educational work or “ research,” a consider- 
able number of non-resident or “ idle ” Fel- 
lows remain Whereas with the reformers of 
1881 one of the chief objects was to use the 
fellowships as a means to starting men in pro- 
fessions instead of providing inducement to 
“hang about” Oxford, it is now widely felt 
that this was not the purjiose foi which Uni- 
versities and Colleges were endowed (3) A 
large portion of ("ollege revenues is devoted to 
granting scholarships — mostly of £80 for four 
years — often to the sons of more oi less 
wealthy parents (4) The Commissioners of 
1881 — elderly men educated on the old sys- 
tem — had little sympathy with the modern 
conception of a University as an institution 
not only for teaching, but for the promotion 
of research and learned work In the subjects 


largely studied by undergraduates there are 
some two or three Professors for twenty or 
thirty C'ollege teachers engaged in the same 
study These men are often so hard worked 
that they have insufficient leisure to do any- 
thing considerable in the way of research and 
learned production, the chances of succeeding 
to a professorship, even at fifty or sixty, are 
small, and there is little other encouragement 
to such woik Further, the College Tutors 
begin their work too early and without ade- 
(juate preparation, — often in the very year 
after they have finished their own B A course 

(5) There are complaints of the tyranny of 
examinations Some would like to supplant 
or supplement theun by the recpiiremcnt of 
“dissertations” and the more direct training 
in the methods of oiiginal research which sucli 
a requirement would stimulate, while otheis 
would prefer to provide foi tlie encourage- 
ment of such work by postgraduate study 

(6) Th(‘re is a want of cooperation and co- 
ordination between tlie various Umversitv 
authoiities concerned with finance, and be- 
tween them and the (-olleges (7) Tliert* aie 
the long-standing comiilaints as to the expen- 
siveness of th(‘ Colleges, and the virtual ex- 
clusion of pool men fioni then advantages 
Among the most advanced reformers it seems 
to be consideied that University and College 
revenues should chief! v Ix^ devoted to the sup- 
port and education of woikingmen students 

The return to jiower ol a Libeial Government, 
with an enormous majoritv at its back, in 1906 
stimulated th(' outcry foi University K'form 
The moderab' r(‘formeis within the UnivTrsity 
were (mcouiagi'd to mak(‘ an effoit for such 
“ reform from within ” as would avert th(' 
necessity foi a ('ommission The present 
Chan(*(‘llor, Earl Curzon, seconded theii ef- 
forts and published a book in which he made 
various suggestions Reforms for legislation 
more or less on the lines pioposed by him have 
been intioduced by Council Some of them 
have been rejected, otheis aie still under dis- 
cussion The great obstacles to refomi from 
within are the fact that some of the changes 
most generally demanded — such as a dimin- 
ished expenditure on non-resident Fellows and 
scholars who can come to the University with- 
out assistance — require a unanimity among 
twenty independent governing bodies which 
has so far not been secured, while the cum- 
brousness, ultraconservatism, and ignorance 
of the ultimate goveining body of the Univer- 
sitv make it improbable that any considerable 
proposals for reform will pass into a Statute, 
ev^en when they are recommended to them by 
a leading conservative statesman whom they 
have themselves elected to the headship of the 
University If this article is maintained, par- 
liamentary intervention is sooner or later in- 
evitable Meanwhile reformers may console 
themselves with the reflection that now, as in 
the past, some of the advances most needed 
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in the studies, the teaching, and the general 
tone of Oxford may be — and to a large extent 
are being — carried out by the silent develop- 
ment of public opinion among that much 
criticized body of men, the College Tutors, 
who are still taking the largest share in the real 
work of the University 

There are now 57 professors of the Univer- 
sity, over 50 university readers and lecturers 
(but some of these are also colh'ge tutors, etc ), 
nearly 200 college tutors and lecturers, and 
nearly 3000 undergraduate students in lesi- 
denc(‘, and about 150 resident BA’s still 
largely engaged in study Tlu' number of 
women students in Oxford (unmatnculated) 
IS 341 11 R 

See Student Life, Deguees 
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PACIFIC, COLLEGE OF THE, SAN JOSE, 

CAL — An institution of higher learning 
situated in College Park, halfway between the 
towns of San Jos^ and Santa Clara The 
institution was the pioneer Protestant college 
of ("aliforiiia The hrst charter was granted 
in 1851, and the school was opened in Santa 
Clara, May 21, 1851 In 1871 it was removed 
to its present location The college owns a 
tract on the Alameda, which will bo used 
for the erection of other college buildings 
Though previous to 191 1 a university in name, 
the institution has never attempted to do 
more than college work However, in the 
decade of the fifties it established the first 
medical school in the state This school later 
became incorporatc^d as the Cooper Medical 
School of San Francisco, whi(‘h in time was 
acquired by the trustees of Leland Stanford 
Junior University Througliout its history 
the college has been undei the patronage of 
the Methodist Kpisi^opal Crunch, but is in 
no sens(^ se(*taiian As eaiR" as 1852 the col- 
l(‘ge voted to admit women to its courses As 
int(*gral jmits of tli(‘ institution until June, 
1911, weie the preparatory and music and ait 
departnuHits On the date named these de- 
partments were separately organized uiidei 
the same i)resident and trustees, and are now 
known as (^/ollege Park Acadeni}' and Pacific 
(Yinservatory of Music and Art, lespectively 
The library and laboratory facilities are such 
as to enal3le students to pursue thoroughly 
all the regular college courses and to do the 
fundamental work looking toward higher 
spe(9al training in the pi ofossioms, teaching, 
and engiiuMTiiig Fntiaiicc and graduation 
r(‘(iuir(‘ments are equal with those of the othei 
eollege.s and universitieH of the state Thc' 
collog(‘ faculty numbms twenty-two The 
enrollmmit in the c(;llege is 134, and in Col- 
lege Paik Academy and Pacific (auiservatory 
219, making a total of 344 J. W H. 

PACIFIC UNIVERSITY, FOREST GROVE, 
OREGON — Was organized in 1854 under 
Congregational auspices, but it is not subject 
to denominational control Tulatin Academy, 
out of which the college* develo])ed, was 
granted a charter in 1849 Rev Sidney H 
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Marsh, D D , was its first President and re- 
mained at the h(‘ad of the institution for 
twenty- SIX years Paeihe University is frankly 
a college and makes no university pretensions, 
but because of legal difficulties is still lequirecl 
to use the original title It lecpiires fiftiam 
units for entrance, and a full four-years’ course 
for the Baccalaureate degree It confers 
the degree ol M A foi one veai of graduate 
work above the A B couisc* and the presen- 
tation of an accejitable thesis Tfie total 
value of cam])us and buildings is SHIS, (100 and 
the cash endowment is $245,000 The faculty 
numbeis twenty-seven, and theie are 250 
students in all depaitments W W P 

PACIOLI, LUCA (also PACIUOLO) 

Mathematician, known fiom liis birthplace as 
I^Va Luca di Borgo San S(‘polcro He was a 
prominent writer on mathematics about the 
vear 1500 The name ajipears m one of his 
works as Pacioli, but the fainilv name was 
Paciuolo, so that both spellings are given in 
the histones of matliematics He was born 
at Borgo Sail Scpolcro, in Tuscanv, about 
1445, and died in 1515 He was the hist man 
m modern times to ])ublisli in [iiintod form a 
noteworthy general treatise on mathematics, 
the Sufua dc Xuthmctica Gcoturtna Fropoi- 
tioni vt Piof) 07 t(onalii(t, written in Perugia in 
1487 and published at Venice in 1494, a second 
edition a])pearing posthumously in 1528 He 
went to Venice in 1404 and acted as a tutoi 
in the houseliold of a wealthy mei chant, le- 
maining there until 1471, wlicn he went to 
Rome About t his tune he entered tlieMinoi- 
ite order, but continued his work as a teacher 
In 1470 h(‘ wrote a work on mathematics foi 
his ])upils in Perugia, but it was neyiu i)iint(‘d 
In 14S1, while teaching at Zara, lit' wiote an- 
other, but that IS also lost It is ])iobabl(‘, 
howcvei, that the essmitial featuii's of both 
of these works appeared in his Sfifna of 1494 
Prom 1471 to 1470 he traveled extensnelv 
{per diuersi pnefn cr conuemdo pcregn nafido, 
as he says) and may possibly have gone to 
the Orient His Sunia is a huge tieatise, 
containing about all that was known of al- 
gebra, geometry, and ar-ithmetic at the time 
it appeared Fioni 1490 to 1499 he was t(*ach- 
mg in Milan, and in 1 197 he wrote his Dirina 
PropoHtonr, publishing this at. Venice in 1509 
He also published an edition of Paiclid (Vemcr*, 
1509) Other manuscripts of his are extant, 
but no others have been j)ublish(‘d 

I) K S 

PACKARD, FREDERICK ADOLPHUS 

(1794-1867) — Pounder of American Sun- 
day School journalism; graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1814, and engaged in jour- 
nalism and public life He was editor of 
the Sunday School Mogaztm, the Sunday 
School Journal, and the Youih\ Penny 
Gazette Besides numerous ai tides on Sun- 


day School teaching, his publications include 
Union Bible DiclLonary (1837), The Teacher 
Taught (1839), The Teacher Teaching (1851), 
Life of Robert Oicen (1866), and Public Schools 
of the United States (1866) W S. M 

See Sunday Schools 

PADERBORN, UNIVERSITY OF, WEST 
PHALIA, PRUSSIA. — Established by Prince- 
Bisho]) Theodore' of Purstenberg in the year 
1614 Like a number of other German uni- 
versities, it owed its origin to a Jesuit college, 
such an institution having lieen founded in 
Padeidiorn in 1592 Tht' univi'isity consisted 
only of a theological ((’atholic) and a philosojih- 
ical facultx, .iiid belongs to tlie giou]) of th(‘ 
institutions of higher learning that wer-e dis- 
Iranded in tire (‘arlv part of the nineteenth 
century, its doors being closed in 1819 

H T , Ju 

See Jesus, Society of, Educational Work 

OF 

Reference — 

Fhuhen, .T Du I' tnvrrs'iUit Pnderhoru (I’adcrboni, 

isns) 

PADUA, UNIVERSITY OF, ITALY — 

A stud in in geneiale was established at Padua 
in 1222, although it may be that law was 
taught th(‘i(‘ in the twelfth centul^ Th(‘ 
imiiK'diate causi' of the origin of Padua Uni- 
\ersitv was tin' s(‘cr‘ssion of the students 
and jirofessois as a result of dissensions with 
th(‘ (itv authoritK's But that matt(‘rs weri' 
not so satisfactory at Padua is indicated 
by a contract of 1228 bc'tween students and 
tin* city authorities to move to Vercelli 
hVoin this it ap])ears that already at that 
date there wane from 2500 to 3000 students 
at Padua, and this uni\(‘rsity was not af- 
iectml in s])it(‘ of the migration of a number 
to Veici'lh Between 1237 and 1260 a de- 
clim* set in, and th(‘ univeisity practically 
ceasi'd to exist owing to the tyranny of the 
Ezzelini A second migration from Bologna 
gav(‘ Padua a new start, statutes were drawn 
up, and a Papal Bull was granted in 1264 
by Urban IV and was confirmed in 1346 by 
Clement IV Th(‘ numicipal authorities con- 
tributed largely to th(* success of the univer- 
sity The most important faculty was for 
a long time the legal, grammar, rhetoric, 
and medicine grew up gradually In 1363 
a theological faculty was sanctioned by Pope 
Urban V Padua reached the highest point of 
hei fame and success in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries and even surpassed Bologna. 
It was an important center of the Renaissance 
studies and on that account attracted many 
foieign students, although the law students 
still predominated In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the university declined rapidly and did 
not. attain to any importance until the na- 
tionalization of Italy, although efforts were 
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made to revive it under the Austrian rule 
There are at present the following faculties 
law, medicine and surgery, mathematical, 
physical, and natural sciences, philosophy 
and letters Besides these there are schools 
of engineering and pharmacy, and a course 
for training of teachers Tin* (‘nrollment 
m 1910-11 was 13S3, of whom 400 weie in 
the faculty of law 

See Italy, Education in 
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(’oLLE, F M Storia 8Ci( ntiJico-letf( rana dello Sttifho fit 
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Minerva, Handhuch da gHehrton Wtlf (StraH^burK, 
1911 ) 

Rashdall, H (f niv( rsitu^s of Poro/n in the Muidlc 

Agea (Oxford, 1895 ) 

P^DAGOGIUM — Se(‘ Hall 

PAGE, DAVID PERKINS (1810-1848) — 
Leader in the normal school mov(‘mcnt and 
author of the most popular educational hook 
published in the United States, horn in Eiiping, 
NH, the 4th of July, 1810 He got his 
schooling in the district schools of New Hain])- 
shire and at the Hampton Academy At 
nineteen years of ag(' he began his career as 
teacher at Newbury, Mass , and thret‘ yeais 
later he was elected vici'-princijial of tlie lugli 
school at Newbury])ort His address on 
“ Duties of PaKMits and Teacheis,” i(‘ad befoie 
the American Institute of Inst met ion in Au- 
gust, 1838, Horace Mann declaied tlie hnest 
educational paper that had been lead before 
that association during its eight yeais ot exist- 
ence Duiing the n(‘xt six years Page con- 
tributed regularly to the Comtnon Sdiool 
Journal edited by Horace Mann, and took an 
active part in ih(‘ \aiious (‘ducational meetings 
organized liy Mi Mann in Alassachusetts and 
Henrv Barnaul in (Connecticut 

With the opening of the normal school at 
Albany (the first in New York) in 1844, Pag(* 
was selected as piincipal upon the heaity 
recommendation of Mann and Barnard But 
the new institution imd with a storm of oppo- 
sition “ The newspapers ridiculed and de- 
nounced it Th(‘v inv(‘ntt‘d all kinds of false- 
hoods about Mr Page, and in many ways 
misrepresented tin* school and its work The 
politicians weie against it, and th(’ teachers 
of the state had no lo\e for the scliool oi its 
Massachusetts jinncpial ” With ('ach ses- 
sion of the state assembh' the politicians en- 
deavored to abolish the school; but Mi Pag<‘ 
visited all the chief cities of the state and ex- 
plained the purpose of the normal school. 

His presence carried conviction and won 
allegiance His speeches turned the tide, and 
public sentiment favored the school ” But ho 
exhausted his physical powers in his efforts to 
save the school, and he died in his thirty- 
eighth year on the Ist of January, 1848 

Mr. Page took an active pait in institiites 


and othei educational gatlieringh in New 
York State as he had previously done in Mas- 
sachusetts Hoi ace Mann remaiks concern- 
ing his pulilic lectuiing, He possessed that 
lare quality, so indispensable to an oiator, the 
})owei to think stanciing on his feet and before 
folks 

Besides the (‘ssay on “ Duties of Parents and 
T(*achers,” (iObO copies of which Horace Mann 
had limited and distributed to the teacheis 
of Massachus(‘1ts, Mi Page’s only published 
wilting is Ills Theory and Pi act) re of Teaching, 
publish(‘d in 1847 No otlnu book on tin* 
subject of t'ducation,” wnt(‘S Allxut E \yin- 
ship, has betui uuid by so many American 
((‘acinu's thiough so many years ” At tin' 
time of the expiiation of tin' copyright (1889) 
more than 100,000 cojues of the book had 
been sold, and with th(‘ expiration of the 
copyright thiee lu'w Ameiican (xlitions a])- 
]>eared Probalily n(> other American book 
on (‘ducation has so much claim to be consid- 
eH‘d a classic W S M 
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PAIDOLOGY — 8(‘e Child Study 

PAIN — This IS now regarded as the sensa- 
tion that aiises on stimulation of a particuhu 
point or move (uid on the skin It was eaihei 
thought to aiise fiom o\ ei stimulation of an\ 
sense organ According to von Kiev theie 
aie on tin* a\(‘iage from 109 to 200 jiain spots 
to till' sijuaie c(‘ntimeter They aie about 
ten times as numeious as the piessiiie spots, 
and are about 1000 times as difficult to excite 
That ])ain spots are distinct has been shown, 
not meielv by mapping th(‘ spots, but also 
from the fact that tluue are (‘crtain tissues 
(th(‘ conjunctiva and coinea) wheie theie are 
pain sjiots but no pressure spots, and others 
(the inside of the ch(‘ek) wheie there are pres- 
sur(‘ spots but no pain sjiots \'on Fi*ey con- 
jectures that tln‘ tree nerve endings are the 
sense' organs of jiain W B P 
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Anokll, J R pKychnlogy (Nc^ York, 1906 ) 

PAIN AND PLEASURE — See Epicure- 

anism, Hedonism 

PAINTING — See Art, Study of. 

PALACE SCHOOLS -- That type of 
schools which in imitation of the Palace Schools 
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of Charles the Great were frequently attached 
formally or informally to the courts of kings 
or the households of nobles See Alcuin, 
Charlemagne and Education, Gentry 
AND Nobles, Education of, Guarino, dei 
Guarini; Renaissance and Education, 
Vittorino da Feltre 

PALASSTRA {iraXaLo-Tpa) — A school in- 
tended for the physical training of boys, ovei 
the age of seven, which played an important 
part in Greek education (7 v ) 
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PALEOBOTANY. — See Botany 

PALEOGRAPHY. — See Textual Criti- 
cism, also Library Service, Training for 

PALEONTOLOGY — The scientific study 
of the phenomena of life of past g(‘ological 
ages See Geology 

PALERMO, ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF — 

See Italy, Education in 

PALMER, ALICE FREEMAN (1855- 
1902 ) — President of Wellesley College; bom 
at C/olesville, N Y , the 21st oi February, 
1855 She eiiteied the Windsoi Academy 
in 1865 and graduated in 1872 That year 
she entered the Umvoisitv of Michigan, where 
she graduated in 1876 Miss Fieeman was 
called to Wellesley (Jolleg(‘ as piofessoi of 
history in 1879, two years later she was elected 
vice president of the college, and in 1882 sh(‘ 
was chosen piesident This position she held 
until her marriage with Professor George H 
Palmer of Harvard University in 1887 From 
1892 to 1894 she was dean of the women’s 
department of the University of Chicago 

Mrs Palmer held numerous incidental edu- 
cational posts dining her brief but biilliant 
career From 1889 to the* time of her death 
she was a member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation of Massachusetts and gave considerable 
time to the reorganization of the state normal 
schools vShe was active in the councils of the 
Collegiate Alumme Association From 1888 
t-o the time of her death she was one of th(‘ 
trustees of Wellesley (hdlege She was on(' 
of the directors of the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago in 1898 She was president of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Association, 
and a member of the board of trustees of th(’ 
International Institute for Girls in Spain 

W S M 

See Wellesley College 
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PALMIERI, MATTEO. — See Renais- 

sance and Education 

PALSGRAVE, JOHN {d, 1554). — Eng- 
lish divine, who enjoyed the favor of Henry 
VIII and was appointed by him tutor to 
Princess Maiy (the king’s sister) and later 
to Henry Fitzeroy, Duke of Richmond (the 
king’s natural son) Palsgrave had studied 
at Cambridge, Pans, Louvain, and Oxford 
He was the author of the earliest work giving 
the rules for th(‘ pronunciation and grammar 
of the French language and a French-Eriglish 
and English-French dictionary The title of 
the work, which appealed in 1530, and was 
punted by Ricliard Pynson, was Lesclairctsse- 
ment dr In Langur Francoyiie, compose par 
rnaistrr Jehan Palsgrave^ Angloys, natyf de 
Londrrs ct grad lie du Pans The work is 
still of value as a storehouse of obsolete Eng- 
lish words and phrases Another pioneei work 
of Palsgiave was the tianslation for school use 
of a Latin play into English This was the 
AcolaHltis of G Fullonius, published under th(‘ 
title Joannis Pahgravr, Londoiiirnsis, Eephra- 
SIS Anglira in romordiam Arolasli The Com- 
edy of Arolastus translated into oar English 
tongue aftri such manner as children air taught 
in grammar school, first word for word, as the 
Latin lirth, and aftet wards aci.ording to tin 
sense and meaning oi the Latin sentences, etc 
In the d(*dication (to Henry VIII) Palsgiav<‘ 
attacks the ])i(‘vailing method of translating 
good Jaitin into bad and barbaious Latin, 

instead of juire English woids and phiases ” 
He wishes to see ‘‘ such an established mariiagi' 
b(‘tween the two tongues as may be 
an incredible furtheiance to attain the puic 
Latinity by ” 
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PAMPHLETS — See Tracts, Educa- 
tional 

PANAMA CANAL ZONE — Little or no 
facilities were provided for education in the 
Canal Zone before the work was taken over 
by the United States Spanish schools had 
existed at Panama and Colon, and under the 
French a few colored teachers had been im- 
ported to look after the children of the laborers , 
but as the French had no right of government 
in the district, little progress was made With 
the arrival of Americans, however, the demand 
for school facilities soon made itself felt, but 
little progress could be made before more 
pressing needs such as buildings for dwelling 
houses were satisfied By 1907 there were 
twenty-five school buildings (eleven for white 
and fourteen for colored children) in nine- 
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teen towns, with twenty-one white and eight- 
een colored teachers By 1909 the number 
of schools had increased to twenty-nine in 
twenty-one towns (twelve schools foi 675 
white children, and seventeen schools for 1417 
colored children) There were in 1909 thirty- 
five white teachers, all with two or more years 
of successful experience in the United States oi 
the Canal Zone beyond the loin years of high 
school and two of normal school Tlie 
teacheis aie divided into four class(\s, i(‘C(*i\ing 
respectively $50, $60, $90, and $100 sahu'y 
per month In the coloi’ed schools t(‘ach(‘rs 
are almost all obtained from Jamaica and b(*- 
long to the third and fourth classes The 
schools are under the control of the Dnision 
of Schools which appoints a sufieiintendent 
Two supervisors, one for ynirnary grades and 
one for grammar grade's and high schools, are 
charged with the duty of unifying the work 
m all the schools and k(‘eping up a uniform 
standard The school term is nine' months, 
from October 1 to June .40, with the usual 
intermissions In 1909 medical inspt'ction 
was introduced for white childra'ii The' 
government sujiplie's fre'e text books anel sta- 
tionerv Scherol libraries woi’e first established 
in 1907 from the pi’oce'e'ds erf school entei'- 
tainments The' curriculum in the grades 
consists of reading, English, spe'lling, arithme- 
tic, geogra])hy, history, music, calisthe'iiic, and 
Spanish (frerm the* fifth grade up) In 1908 
school garelens were intr erdue'C'd, and it is pro- 
posed to adel agriculture' and henticulture* 
to the curriculum The chie'f pterblems in the' 
(hinal Zone are' the' difficulty of maintaining 
uniform standards whe're the' se'hererls are ser 
small and scattereel Whe'ii the schoerls we'i'e' 
first establishe'el, instrue'tiem was [iractically 
individual, since* that time* graded e'lasses are 
found gene'rally Transperrtation anel e'emserliela- 
tion have be'e'ii intr oeluce'el both for ele'me*ntary 
and high school pupils, c g at Aneon and Uerleni 


A uniform course of study, which required 
careful consider at rein in order to meet the local 
situation, IS also m use Another difficulty 
IS the graeling of jmpils who are drawn fiom 
every state in the Union anel to secure the 
cooiie'iatiern e)l parents who bring so many 
eliffe'ie'nt leh'als with t he'in Irr'egulaiity of at- 
tendance was also erne erf the* large problems, 
the parents we'ie fie*eiu('ntly ineived about along 
the zone and in many instances climatic con- 
ditions ])revented re'gularity, while among 
the colored and native peoples it was no easy 
task to secure regularity without compulsory 
at ten elan ce laws 

In 1907 there were fne high school pupils 
anel in 1908 this nurnbor rose to twenty, when 
two schererls were' established, at Uulcbia and 
Cristobal, anothe'r was a deled later at Gatun 
In 1909 tJie thiee scherols toge'ther had an en- 
rolliiH'nt of ordy fen tv-three The curricu- 
lum inclueles algeirra, geometry, physical 
geography, gene'ral history, botany, English, 
German, French, Spanish, anel Latin Four 
subjects are normally carneel by e'ach jnrpil 
But the defects and drawbae'ks incident to 
small schools are obvious and the jnerpersal to 
centralize the schools and transport the pupils 
was carneel through in 1910, in this way one 
lai’ger main school, ('inploving more te'achers 
and appi’oae'hing the standard of an ordinary 
e'ountry high se'hoe)! erf the States, has been 
established at Gatun, with a branch or sub- 
sidiary school at Ane'em, giving first and second 
year werrk The fiist high scherol commence- 
ment. was helel at Gatun em June 21, 1911, and 
ther'e we're two graduates 

The* gierwth erf the Canal Zerne' system is 
illiist rate'd in the ferllowing state'ine'nt (from 
Jfidnuqs (ouco tunq foi (Ik Cotisfi uc- 

tion of the Isihwiao Canal for (he Fiscal 
Year e'ernducted on the Canal Zerne' by 

the Committe'e' ern Apiriopriations, House of 
Repr-e'se'iitatives, Sixty second Congress — 


[FigureH for lail ahow net enrollment of pupiN, tor previous >eard, gross enrollment ] 
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1 Approximate no annual report 

2 Number authorized Get 'll, 1901 
twentv-four tenehers empIo^ ed 

* N\imber of teaeherH authorized Get 31, 1910 

and twenty-four toaehers employed . . . , , j ^ a 

* Includes now four-room colored school building being Greeted at Ancon 


During that month there were, respectively, thirty-seven and 
During the month there were, respectively, forty-three 
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PANSOPHISM — See Encyclop^dism. 

PANPSYCHISM — See Monism 


aux instituteurs Hums a la Sorbonne (1867); 
U union scolaite ou organisation iconomique 
dc V instruction primaire (1869). F. E P. 


PANT.® NUS — Sec Catechetical Schools , 
Clement of Alexandria 

PANTHEISM — The philosophic or theolog- 
ical theory, according to which Cod and the 
Universe are identical It has both a invstic 
and a lationalistic form Spinoza is geneially 
regarded as the typical classic example of a 
pantheistic philosopher In the development 
of modem idealism (q v ) in its absolute form, 
thought or will or sentiency has often been 
taken to be the single ultimate reality manifesled 
in both the physical woi Id and the finite cen- 
ters of consciousness that know and feel this 
world These forms of absolute idealism have 
geneially been criticized as iiantlieistic by then 
opponents This claim has been denied by th(‘ 
absolutists on the giound that instead of nuag- 
ing individual selves as unreal in one absolute', 
they have held that a kingdom of selves is nec- 
essary to the reality of the ultimate thought or 
will Fichte (q V ), howevei, wat» not aveise to 
the epithet ethical pantheism, provided it was 
understood to stand for the unity of will from 
which all diversitv of individual moral striving 
took its depart uie and m which it found its 
goal J D 
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PAPE-CARPENTIER, MME MARIE 

(1815-1878) — Flench educator Although 
having enjoyed only a common school educa- 
tion, and onlv ]ust passed twenty years of 
age, she was offered the direction of the Sidle 
d'asile (to a certain exti'nt the precursor ol (he 
present ^cole materncllc, or kindergarten) at 
La Fleche (1835) While in a similar position 
at Le Mans, she pulrlished her Conseils sin la 
directum des sallcs iT astir (1845), which led 
to her appointment (1848) as head of the 
newly founded £colr normolc rnatrrnrllr in 
Pans, which was intended to su[)})lv trained 
teachers for kindergartens This position 
she held for twenty-six years Mine Pape- 
Carpentier was one of the hist to appreciate 
that the sallcs cFasilc should be something 
more than mere nurseries, that tlu'y had cei- 
tain educational possibilities, and their sub- 
sequent developiiH'nt was due in no small 
measure to her personal efforts, as well as to 
her writings Among her more important 
works are Conseils siir la direct ion des sallcs 
iTasilc (1845), crowned bv tin* Academy, 
Enseignement pudique dan'^ les eiolcs niatii- 
ncllcs (1848), Conferences ji^daqogtqin s faifi^ 
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PAPER — See Heading, Hygiene of 

PAPER CUTTING AND FOLDING.— 

See Kindergarten, Manual Training. 

PAPPUS, or PAPPOS — One of the promi- 
nent wiitcis on geometry among the later 
Greek scholars Little is known of him save 
that he lived in the fourth century of oui era 
His greatest work was his Mathematical Col- 
lections (MaOrjfxarLKiov (Twaymyiov /i?t/i^Ata), a trea- 
tise that seems to Inive been in eight books, but 
of which onlv six are extant The first Latin 
edition appeared in 1588, and with changed 
title pages in 1589 and 1602 There was a 
second edition published at Bologna in 1660. 
Bapinis tieats, in Hus woik, of various geo- 
motiic problems, including the duplication 
of the cube, measurements of solids, the 
sphere, gi'ometnc analysis, and mechanics. 

DES 

PARABLE — See New Testament, Ped- 
agogy OF, Symbolism in Education 

PARALLELISM, PSYCHOPHYSICAL — 

A geneial doctiine employed both in philos- 
ophy and jrsyehologv^ in the discussion of the 
relation between mind and matter In phi- 
l()HO})hy, this doctrine was fully (h'veloped hy 
Spinoza H(‘ taught that all reality has two 
jihases or aspects, one being the psychical 
or mental, the other the material He uses 
the figure of the two sides of any flat or curved 
siiiface, and holds that there is a mental aspect 
eoi responding to the iijipi'r suifaei' of the body 
and a physical asjiect coriesponding to the 
lower suiface The two soik's of facts are 
parallel oi complementary to each other at 
eveiy point 

In psychological wilting, the doctrine differs 
from th(‘ philosojiliKuil doctrine of Spinoza 
al)ov(' described The ])sychologieal use of 
Hus doetiine can be und(‘rstood only by lefer- 
iing to the difheulties which arise from the effort 
to show any causal r^'lation between physical 
facts and mental facts The physicist holds 
that there is no loss of energy in the world 
through changes in the distribution of energy 
of motion When, theri'fore, light arouses 
a sensation, the jihysicist cannot accept any 
doctrine which would hold that physical energy 
ha.s hei'ii tiansfonned into psychical energy, 
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since such a transformation would tend to 
reduce the amount of physical energy m the 
world In view of the attitude of the physi- 
cists in this matter, psychologists have found 
some difficulty m accounting lor the relation 
between mental processes and ])hysical facts 
They have, therefore, been content to recognize 
that there is a parallelism b(‘tw('en the two 
groups of phenomena and have been willing 
to postpone or leave as entirely insoluble the 
determination of the exact nature of this 
relationship In this form, the doctrine of 
psychophysical parallelism simplv evades th(‘ 
difficulties above referred to Mental facts 
and physical facts can now be discussed under 
this general doctiiiie without going into the 
metaphysical pioblem of the ultimate relation 
between the two sets of facts 

Several questions might arise at this point 
Is every physical fact always parallehal by 
some mental fact'^ Those who answia this 
question in the affirmative and hold that theie 
IS a complete parallelism betweiui the two 
sets of facts aie sometimes calhnl “ panjisv- 
chists ” On the other hand, most psvciiolo- 
gists are satisfied to limit the assumption of 
parallelism to those cases in which th(‘i(‘ is 
some obvious jisvchological ad\antag(‘ in th(“ 
study of this paiallehsm Smisation juoci'sses 
and thouglit jirocesses, which de])(*nd u])on 
cerebral activity, an* (‘vid(‘ntlv included un- 
der such cases Wh(‘th(M the vibiations ol th(* 
molecules in a stone au* accompanied b\ con- 
s(Uous piocesses is a pin el v speculative pi obh^in 
which has no significance foi the psvchologist 
Certain writers ha\(‘ confused the meta- 
physical and the psvchological inteipretation 
of this doctrine, and hav(‘ attemjited to make 
it appeal that tlu' psvchologist s who wish 
to avoid by the adoption ol this doctniie all 
meta])hysical discussions aie m lealiti denv- 
mg ceitain metaphysical ndations such as 
1 elation of causation Such a conti'iition is, 
however, wholly unjust ifu'd, as will be found 
by a refeience to the wiitings of AVundt who 
IS one of the foremost defeiideis of this doc- 
trine in psychology (See his Outlnics of Psy- 
chology, p 300 ) C H J 

See Psychology 
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PARALYSIS — The lack of the ability 
to move one oi more parts of the body These 
paralyses are of single muscles, of groups of 
muscles, or of small or large segments of the 
body. The paralysis may be the result of 
injuries to or destruction of very different 
jiarts of tlie nervous system There are those 


which result fiom the injury or destruction 
of the peripheral neives, those which result 
from the section oi disease of the anterior roots 
of the spinal coid, those* dm* to disease or 
injuiv to the spinal cord itself, and those 
which aie due to the destiuction ol parts of 
the brain 

The paralys(*s an* of gK'at iiiteiest on the 
educational side, since they limit the activity 
and, conse(iuentlv, mental capacitv of the 
child Tlie paralyses of infantile type (those 
which are due to injuiy of the nerves ip the 
arm oi legs produced at, the time of biith) 
mav not be discovi'ied foi some time, until 
all powei or possibilitv of r(‘generation of the 
nei\(*s has jiassed away Besides these, how- 
e\(‘r, th(‘ paialvs(‘s in childhood are mostly 
curable, since* thev aie due most oft(*n to 
injuries of the external part of the biain, and 
of tlie peiii)h(*ral nerves, many of which may 
be treated with good effect by surgical means 
Tin* (‘ducation of the fiaralyzed must be carried 
on in (pate a difierent wav fiom that of normal 
individuals, the m(*ans must lx* adajited to the 
indnidual (*(|Ui])m(*nt The child with right 
aim m()n()])l(*gia oi with an hemiiilegia cannot, 
iindei an\ conditions, be taught to write 
with the light hand, although some gross 
m()V(‘ments of that side mav be possible. 
Insistence on a s]n'cial form of enunciation 
is also out of the question with certain kinds 
ot f’lcnd jiaialy-'is Each (*ase, however, 
must b(‘ (‘onsideied in its(*lf, and it is impossible 
to lav down am sp(*cial lules to ajijily to every 
t \ p(* of ])aial\ SIS 

\h‘iv often ane.stlu'sia (r/ v ) gives much the 
same result as tin* jiaialvsis itself, because 
ot the lack of the sensory stimulation, paits 
mav not be* m()\t*d, thev become paretic and 
soiiH'times ininioiable It is foi this reason 
that abnoimal indniduals of this class should 
b(* givi'ii a caM'ful medical examination, and 
th(* teach(*i sliould hav(‘ all of the facts, 
medical as ivell as educational, upon which 
to base hei t laming methods 

Paialvsis IS sometimes used as the equiva- 
h‘nt of geneial jiaialvsis of the insane, or pare- 
sis {q V ), but IS not correctly used in this sense 
The term jialsv is often used as the equivalent 
of paralvsis, esp(*cially when the nerves arc 
involved S. 1. F. 

See Infa.xtile Pakalysis 
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PARANOIA ~-A mental disease character- 
ized bv systematized delusions and, except in 
this particular, exhibiting no mental degencr- 
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ation A number of years ago the major part 
of those admitted to hospitals for the insane 
were diagnosed paranoiacs, but most of these 
were undoubtedly suffering from other diseases 
in which similar symptoms are found The 
paranoid (or paranoia-liko) complex consists 
of the systematized delusion {qv), and this is 
present in many cases of dementia ])ieeox, or 
alcoholism, of maiiic-de])iessive insanity, and 
(‘ven of paresis The distinguisliiiig chaiacleiis- 
tics of paianoia are tlie ehromcity and th(‘ lack 
oi mental deterioration, and thi'se conditions 
are found in only a f(‘W cases showing th(‘ 
|)aianoid complex Since the t(‘rin paranoid 
has not b(‘en discussed in the article dealing with 
dementia piecox ( 7 /O, and on account of its 
widespn'ad use, it n(‘eds further consideration 

As in most of the psychoses, there is at first 
a period of depression, nervousness, and vague 
f(‘ehngs of discomfort This stage is followed 
by self-introspection, and by einhaivors to 
bring the actions of others into line with these 
f(‘elings This leads to the reference of on(‘’s 
feelings, actions, and thoughts to otheis 
Many jiaranoiacs do not passively undergo 
the believed persecutions, but appeal to the 
neighbors, to the police, etc.; they go to law; 
they commit ciiines and breaches of the jicace 
Throughout most of this ])('riod theie are 
hallucinations of lieariiig, voices often tell 
the patient what to do, wliat powei and posi- 
tion he has, etc 

In the usual paranoid state the systematiza- 
tion IS less complete* True paianoia begins 
('arlv and is piogiessive Paianoid states 
mav occui at anv time, and mav disappe*ai 
when the oceaision for the Ix'liefs disap])(‘ars 
It, IS now iielieved by some that the paranoid 
state, in all forms, depends upon peculiar 
characteristics of the* individual leactioii, 
viz the introspective, shut-in charact(‘iistics, 
and that these give a cue foi the undeistanding 
of the abnoi mailt y Whether or not this be 
the true explanation of all cas(*s, it undoubtedly 
]days a pait in many, and the conception is 
iielpful in directing attention to the lelatively 
frequent child who may need moic of the 
teacher’s effort in a social way Such childien 
should be encouraged in every way to come out 
of themselves, and to become a part of the 
communitv, thev should be encouraged to take 
part in mass plays and in games in which th(*v 
mav act su(H*essivelv as leader and subordiiiati*, 
and then att(*ntion should be attracted largely 
to things outsuh* of thcins(*lves S I F 
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PARAPHASIA — A special form of aphasia 
{qv) in which the patient uses wrong words 
to express ideas S I F 


PARASITIC DISEASES. ~ See Infec- 
tious Diseases. 

PARENTAL SCHOOL — See Reform- 

ATOHY Education and Schools. 

PARENTHOOD — See Parenthood, Edu- 
cation FOR 

PARENTHOOD, EDUCATION FOR — 

During the eailv stages of the child-study 
movement, thcie was much debate regarding 
the needs of parents for the proper upbringing 
of then ehildien ("onsideiahle literature ap- 
peared on the g(‘neial topic, Child study for 
parents,” in which the view was presented 
that the parent’s relation to his children must 
be unwe foi the most part The terms “ in- 
stinctive,” spontaneous,” and “ common 
sense” appear very frequently m this liteia- 
ture Nevertheless it was recognized that it 
would be of advantage to parents if thev could 
be made familiar with the more important 
requirements for the healthful physical devel- 
opment of children, and for their moial train- 
ing At the same time, many peisons who 
weie not in syinjiathy with the new movement 
declared that any deliberate study of his 
child would be a handicap rather than a help 
to a parent, since it would make liim more of an 
observer and a student than an affectionate 
guide and counselor From 1S90 to 1895 a 
number of piominent educational men de- 
nounced tin* (‘fforts being made to induce 
parents to foim child-study societies with a 
view to ac(iuiiing what was known regarding 
tin* nature of the child and his needs for sound 
development Many maintained that parents 
would deiive greatest help fiom the pursuit 
of such cultural ” subjects as history, lit- 
(‘ratiire, and ait, which would enable them in 
their association with then children to give 
them the ins])ii ation which was said to emanate 
only fiom these* sources On the other hand, 
the men and women who had inaugiiiated 
the ehild-studv movement were, and still aie, 
most diligent in their attempts to encourage 
parents as well as teachois to study the child 
in some such way as they would investigate 
any object with a view to detei mining its 
nature and the best methods of dealing with 
it As a consequenoe of these efforts, there 
is to-day a widespread belief in this country, 
and also in England, and to a lesser extent in 
0 (*rmany, France, and Italy, that all who deal 
with children would be aided in their work 
if they could be made familial with what is 
(‘stablishcd rospei^ting the native tendencies of 
the young, and their physical, intellectual, and 
social needs This interest, as it is related to 
education for parenthood, is expressed in a 
variety of institutions and organizations 

T nstitutional Education — In our own country 
and in England there has been a considerable 
demand from various parents’ organizations 
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during ilK‘ Insl that studu's d(‘aling 

with roquiremontis foi efficiont parenthood 
should he offered in high seliools, normal 
schools, colleges, and universities There are 
as yet, however, no courses in any of the groups 
of institutions imuitioned which aim diiectlv 
at training for jiarenthood An examination 
of the curricula of many high schools in all 
sections of the country, and an inquiiy made 
of a large numher of the piincqials ol th(\se 
schools, indicate that juquls therein have 
manifested no inteiest in couises for paient- 
hood, and would probably not puisue them if 
they weie offered Tn a veiy f(‘w instances, 
where high schools attempt to tram teachers, 
certain topics relating to the nature of the 
child are discussed in the couis(*s in psychology 
But it IS probable that the students in these 
classes acquire litth*, if anything, which i elates 
specifically to the {iroblenis of parenthood 

An examination of the cuincula of th(‘ 
normal schools throughout th(‘ countiy shows 
that no attention is given to effective (aliica- 
tion in the home T1 h‘ psychology presented 
in these schools is for the most part analytic, 
adult |)sychology In eighteen normal schools, 
courses are des(*ril)(‘d which d(*al wnth the 
development of the child mind, as distinguish(‘d 
from th(‘ functioning of tin* adult mind But 
this instruction refers particulailv to th(‘ needs 
of t he teach(‘r rather t han to thos(‘ of the jiaimit. 
And as in the high school, so hei(‘ the instiuc- 
tion given in methods of teaching is not at all 
suited to the conditions, ofipoit unities, and 
needs in the home 

One might (‘X])ect t hat some attimtion would 
be given to the study of paienthood in women’s 
colleges, but with two exceptions, jiossibly, 
there is no work whatevei offiTial in thes(‘ 
colleges bearing dir(‘ctlv on any of the prob- 
lems of parenthood 

The Mississippi State Industrial College 
(for women) at Columbus has la'gun to h*- 
organize its curriculum and its work with a 
view to training girls sjiecifically foi hom(‘ 
responsibilities A jdan has been pioj(‘ct(‘d 
in which every girl will be K'quiied to ]mrsue 
courses pei’taimng to tin' nature of childi(*n, 
their physical care and intellectual de\elo])- 
ment, and their ethical and moral training 
The plan pi ovules for cottage life for th(‘ 
students, so organized that each girl laffou* 
she graduates will be required to manage a 
cottage in all details as a typical home, in- 
cluding the care and culture of childhood 
This work will be required before a degree will 
be given. 

While no work iii the universities anywhere 
is designed mainly as a training for parent- 
hood, there are still courses which relate to 
the nature and education of the child, in the 
home as well as in the school Seventy-one 
important colleges and universities at present 
offer well-organized courses under such titles 
as '' child study, “ genetic psychology, 


psychology of the child, mental develop- 
ment,*’ and ‘‘adolescence.” In several uni- 
versities a study of the child from birtE on- 
ward IS included in the general subject of 
“ pimciples of education ” Although the em- 
l)hasis in these courses is not laid upon the 
panmt’s role in the education of the child, 
neveitheless much of what is presented relates 
quite directly to parenlal j)roblems It should 
be added that a laig(‘ ])iopoition of the col- 
leges and some of the older universities offei 
no woik 1 elating to child nature Even in 
the courses in psychology, no reference is made 
to child })sychology 

An inquiry made concerning the inteiests 
of the students who elect such subjects as 
“ child study,” “ mental development,” and 
the like, shows that these courses are not 
chosen piimarily as a pieparation for parent- 
hood They aie conducted, with but rare 
exceptions, m the d(*partment of education, 
and ar(‘ ])ursm‘d by students who are can- 
didates foi teachers’ positions It is worthy 
of remaik that in the domestic science depart- 
ments of the agricultural colleges, in which 
much attimtion is given to the making of a 
hom(‘ in res])ect to the juirchase and prepara- 
tion of food, the sanitation and decoration of 
th(‘ home, and so on, little if anything is said 
i(*garding the tiaits and education of children 
Such (jU(‘stions, however, are frequently con- 
sidiued when these agricultural colleges hold 
conventions of women who live on the farm 

In all th(‘ kimhu'garten training colleges 
courses are conducted which pertain to the 
nature' of the young child, and the method of 
his instiuction and entertainment For the 
most pait these couises are jiresented in the 
spiiit of Fioebelian ])hiloso])hv and in meta- 
])hvsical terimnologv It is probable that on 
the theoietical side they do not deal very 
closely with the actual manifestations of child 
life in the home, but on the practical side they 
appeal to present helpful methods in directing 
the child’s ai*tiMti(‘s In this wav they may 
b(' of substantial aid to a paieiit in the training 
of his child In the Chicago Kindeigarten 
(’ollegi' a d(‘timte couise foi parents has been 
organized foi th(' purpose of discussing mat- 
ters ])ertaimng to the spirit, ual and physical 
nurture of children, such as the direction of 
the child’s activities m the home, children’s 
failuK's and how to utilize them, the treatment 
of the child’s questions, the meaning of imi- 
tation in the child, and so on Practical les- 
sons are given on the value of stories, games, 
and handwork in the development of the 
child Lectures are also given on eugenics, in- 
cluding heredity, sex development, infant 
mortalit}^ and kindred matters These 
courses are offered to mothers and students 
free of charge. Two hundred students were 
enrolled in these courses in 1911~]912. This 
work has attracted attention, not alone in 
Chicago, but in other cities also, and there is 
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an induration that Mimlai couiscs will soon 
be instituted (‘Isewheie 

The Stout Institute at Menomonee, Wis , 
now a state institution, offers similai work 
So far as can be asciTtained, the Institute 
is exceptional in respect to the attention which 
is given to studies pertaining directly to 
parenthood 

It is of special iiniiortance to note that in 
several of the ('hicago (‘lenient aiv schools 

Little Mothers’ Class(*s ” aie l)(‘ing conduct (‘d 
on Friday afternoons The girls aie taught 
the duties of motherhood, and, wherevei pos- 
sible, babies are used by nurses to exem])lifv 
the work This work is done by the nursc's 
who regularly visit th(‘ schools 

No courses are offered in educational institu- 
tions in any foreign country aiming dnectly 
at preparation for jiarenthood Much is 
being accomplished in the study of child 
life in Germany, and to a less extent in 
France, England, and Italy, but most of 
what has been establish(*d has not y(‘t r(*ach(‘d 
parents at all At the pi (‘si'iit monn'iit , though, 
there is liyely activity, m Germany and Eng- 
land especially, in the formation of soci(‘ti(*s 
and congresses foi t he dissemination of knowl- 
edge pertaining to the child 

The National Congress of Mofhcis — Un- 
doubtedly the most effectiye organization in 
the world to-day for the deyelo])m(‘nt of in- 
terest in the rational care and cultuie of the 
child in the home is the National ('ongiess 
of Mothers, established m tin* Uniled States 
in 1897 At the pies(‘nt tune, this Gon- 
gress has in the neighborhoocl of 75,000 
members, distributed througliout th(‘ coun- 
try, and the list is increasing ra])idly Neaily 
all the states have congresses affiliated 
with the National Gongiess Theie has Ix'en 
organized undei the (\)ngress a National 
Parent-Teacher Association, and an Intei- 
national Congress on the W(‘lfai(‘ of the 
Child. The latter Congress m(‘(‘ts ev(‘ry thud 
yeai, and it is designed as a medium foi the 
dissemination throughout the woild of the 
ideals for wliich the Congress of Mothers 
is working The Parent -Tea cht'r Association 
has become an integral part of the National 
Congress In the original stat(‘ment of the 
purpose of the CVmgress, (‘uiphasis was 
laid upon the aim of educating ])ar(‘nts so 
that they might int(‘lhgently care for their 
children physically, and direct, their s])iiitual 
deyelopment (Cooperation of the home with 
the school was also made prominent in the 
work of the Congress Further, it was the 
purpose to promote the establishment of 
kin(Iergartens, and to secure legislation which 
would adequately care for neglected and de- 
pendent children It was stated that the 
Congress would seek to secure proper training 
of young people for the opportunities and 
duties of parenthood 

During its fourteen years of existence the 


(kjngress has Avoi'k(‘d ettt‘ctively towaids the 
accomplishment of these aims As it has 
developed, it has broadened its original pur- 
pose, and it now gives attention to such matters 
as the establishment of juvenile courts ) 
and probation associations, the development 
of schools lor teaclimg the deaf, the educa- 
tion of j)arents in respect to the evils resulting 
fr-om child labor, ])iopaganda with regard to 
the use of the schoolhouse as a social cen- 
t(‘i, the estalilishment of public playgrounds, 
the mfroduction of manual training and do- 
m(‘stic science' into the school curiiculum, co- 
op(‘iat/ion with farmer’s’ institutes for the 
b(‘tterment of children in the country, and the 
like The Congress has also been active in 
th(‘ formation of paients’ clubs and societies 
ill ioieign countries In 19()() it established 
th{‘ Child W(dfarr Magazine, in which a prom- 
im'iit ])lac(‘ was at hrsi given to scientihc 
lite'i’ature dealing with child nature and the 
training of children Latterly, however, there 
haye apjieared in the magazirn' ai tides of a 
moi(‘ j)i act leal character, written usually by 
j)ar(‘rits who have become distinguished for 
ih(‘ir h(‘lpful suggestions relating to the train- 
ing of lh(‘ young 

The affiliation of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions with the ('ongr(\ss of Mothers has changed 
somewhat the original chaiacter of the latter, 
the tendency now Ireiiig to give attention quite 
laig(‘ly to questions pertaining to child welfare 
in its legal and social aspects, as well as to the 
care and ti’aining of the child in the home 

It 1 .^ apjraient that the National Congress 
ol Mothers, through its gi’eat number of affili- 
at(‘d stat(‘ congi’csses, local mothers’ circles, 
pai'(*nt-leach(‘i associations, and its Inter- 
national (’ongi(\sses on the Welfare of the (ffiild 
will (*xeit an increasing influence through- 
out the world for tlie betterment of child life, 
not only in the home, but also in the school 
and ill the community The chief problems 
jiK'sented to the Congress now seem to 
liaye reference to the scientihc charactei of 
its work It is seeking to make a scientific 
treatment of parental problems attractive to 
per’sons who are untrained in scientific methods 
and ways of thinking, and those who are 
dir-ecting its woik appear to have the situation 
thoroughly in hand 

The Parents^ National Educational Union — 
This oi'ganization, modeled in considerable 
part upon the National Congi’ess of Mothers, 
IS an English society The Union seeks to 
treat the development of the child and his 
training from the physical, mental, moral, 
and spiritual standpoint It aims to reach 
fathers as well as mothers, and its efforts are 
not limited to the people of any class. It 
endeavors to collect and disseminate the best 
available information relating to the training 
of children and to bring about the cooperation 
of parents in any community for the inter- 
change of their views and experiences. There 
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are many brandies of the ceiituil Union, and 
while they are designed partieulailv for ])ar- 
ents, still any person who declares his interest 
in education may enroll as a rnembei The 
organ of the Union is The Parents’ Review 
The Union has also establish(‘d a library for 
the purpose of lending books and aiticles 
pertaining to home education to jiarents and 
any others who may be interested Finally, 
it conducts a Motheis’ Educational Oouise 
which IS designed to be a leading couise re- 
lating (1) to the methods of ndigious (‘ducation, 
(2) the care and developinmit of childien in 
sickness and health, (3) the study of the jinn- 
ciples and methods of education, and (4) ])ai- 
ticularlj^ to the deyelopmeni in children of 
an interest in nature The course* is designed 
to be systematic, and to be comjihde'd hy an 
examination 

Another English association siniilai in aim 
to the Parents’ Union, but not so compie*- 
hensiye in scope*, is the Uhilel Study Sex-ie'ty, 
Leinelon, which concerns itse'H with the* “ se*ien- 
tihc study of the me*ntal a,nd physical condi- 
tions of chilelie*!!, anel also of educatieinal 
methoels ” Its organ is Child Study 

International (’ongre^s on Howe Education 
— In 1905 an Intel national Ueirigr'e'ss on 
Home Education was institute'd in llelgium 
under the directiein e)f the* Pelgian goy- 
ernment At this first ine*('ting twe*nty-fe)ur 
different geiyernrnents were ie])resenteel, anel 
1200 elel(*gates w(‘re in attemdaiie'e* About 
250 s])ecialists in the count ik's i e‘pre*se*nted 
eeintributed papers pertaining ler childheieiel 
anel child welfare*, and these we'ie* ])ublish(*d 
111 seven veilurnes Although not circulated 
extensively in h]nglish"spcakiiig cenintiies, 
they have jilayed a considerable leMe in 
eIeyelo]nng in continental ICureiiie an inte*rest 
in the psychology, pedage)g\ , soe*iology, 
and biology of cdiild life* Sine*e the hist 
International Congr(\ss, which was he*ld at 
Lie^ge, there hava* be*e'n two others, - erne 
at Milan in 1906 uneler the patronage eif the* 
king of Italy, and the othei at IJrusseds in 
1910 in connection with the Unive‘ihal Ex- 
hibition It has just been elecided to holel the 
fourth International (k)ngie‘ss at Philadeljihia, 
in 1914 The Congress consists of fi\e sec- 
tions. (1) The study of chilelheieiel, (2) the 
education of children, (8) abnormal children 

(4) various subjects relating to childien, and 

(5) literature 

International Congress on Pcdologg - As 
some of the members of the Internatiemal 
Congress on Home Education believed that its 
scope was too comprehensive, th(*re was estab- 
lished in 1911 at Brussels an international 
congress for the purpose of bringing together 
jiersons interested in the scientific study of 
child development It is composed largely 
of psychologists, psychiatrists, educationists, 
and persons of kindred interests 

It IS not at all improbable that during the 


next f(‘w years most of the national and in- 
ternational congi esses which aie now being 
formed will b(*come m(*rged into two or thiee 
gencial organizations, who h will centialize all 
the activities i elating to tin* study of child- 
hood 

Child Welfaie Erlubits — During th(* wintei 
of 1910 an exhibit was held in New Yoik for 
the ])uipose of showing in as concrete a way 
as possilile by m(*ans of jihotographs, symbolic 
iepr(‘sentations, lectui(*s, and living demon- 
strations th(* actual conditions of child life, 
and jiractical methods of cons(*i\ing the health 
and impioving the morals of tlu* Aoung The* 
exhibit jnoved to b(* so successtiil that it w'as 
tiansported to Cdiicago, wdieie it was enlaiged 
and pr(*s(*nted during the month of May, 
1911 As a result of the succ(*ss of thes(‘ tw^o 
exhibits, plans aie in jneparation foi similar 
exhibits ill a numb(*r of cities of tlu* count, ly 
So far as can be asc(*rtain(*d, no vital ciiti(*ism 
has b(‘(*n jiassed on the usefulness of such 
(*xhibits It seems apparent that tlu* gen(*ial 
plan of exhibiting the facts of child life in a con- 
crete, dynamic w'ay will me(‘t with inci easing 
favoi, and be* adopted by communities in (*y(‘ry 
part of tlu* coLintiy 

Tlu‘se (*xhibits pi(*sent pictonally and in 
living demonstiations facts pertaining to child 
life ill the home, on the street, in the school, 
in the chinch, in the t h(*at('r, in the public 
libiary, in clubs, in associations, on the play- 
giound, and in amus(*ment halls Lectures 
are also giy(*n by competent jieisons upon every 
j)has(‘ of child life treated in the exhibit 
Educational Di paitna nts of Wonuri’s Clubs. 
— Visitors to America from foreign countries 
generally expi(*ss surpiise at the thorough- 
going wui\ in wdiK h tlu* women here aie or- 
ganized for (*ducational purjioses In most 
communities theie is at least one woman’s 
club, the pui])ose of wdiich is to enable lU 
members to jiaiticijiate in the iiitelh'ctual^ 
social, educational, and })hilanthropic activitief 
of the community Oiiginally I he women’s 
clubs gave then att(*ntion largi'Iy to literary 
and aitistic pursuits, but latt(*ily they have 
undertaken to study in a careful way the 
life of the communities in wdiich they are 
situated, with a view to suggesting improve- 
ments ther(*in These clubs aie usually con- 
duct (*d und(‘i various dejiartments, one of 
which IS conc(*rned with education A pro- 
gram IS prepared by the educational depart- 
ment at the beginning of the year which relates 
eithei to the training of children in the home, 
or to the impiovement of educational con- 
ditions 111 the school and of child life in the 
community In some instances the members 
pursue courses of reading in connection with 
the various topics discussed 

It seems (*yident that the influence of wom- 
en’s clubs IS b(*commg constantly more potent 
for good in the betterment of conditions for 
the child in the home, in the school and in 
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society There is ii developing conviction 
among the members of these clubs that the 
chief work of women should relate to child 
welfare. In some cities, only those depart- 
ments of the women’s clubs that are concerned 
with one or another phase of civic activity 
arouse much enthusiasm in the members 
These clubs have already in many places 
secured important reforms in respect to the 
curriculum and the physical conditions of 
the schools, and tne life of children in the com- 
munity They have secured public play- 
groumis, gymnasiums for the public schools, 
and similar leforms 

Parents’ Meetings in Public Schools — 
During the past decade, teachers in the public 
schools in every section of our country have 
been activ(‘ in attempts to interest the ])arents 
of then pupils m the work of the sr^hools, and 
in matters p(‘rtaining to the proper care of 
children It is the practice in most places to 
give exhiliitions or receptions to which parents 
are invited, and as a part of the program edu- 
cational topics are discussed From rejiorts 
received, it is evident that the meetings have 
been successful in informing parents regai’d- 
irig new develojiments in school work, and m 
securing support from the community in 
regard to the extmision ol educational ad- 
vantages, such as the establishment of gjnu- 
nasiuins, the improvement of the hygiene of 
public schools, the seeming of playgrounds for 
school children, and the like In this work it 
has been necessary everywhere for teachers 
to take the initiative, and so far as it has been 
possible to secure data for this article, it is 
apparent that the success of parents’ meetings 
has been dependent almost entirelv upon the ef- 
for-ts of teachers However, i espouses received 
to a questionnaire regarding the \alue of par- 
ents’ meetings in the public schools indicate that 
rn communities in which these meetings hav(‘ 
been held for seveial years parents are taking a 
more intelligent interest in the work oi their 
children in school than they did formerly Re- 
ports have come from a number of communities 
saying that as a result of tiie meetings jiar- 
ents now frequently visit the public schools, 
and cooperate with the teachers in se- 
curing needed improvements which require 
financial support from the community 

Eugenics Clubs — There is beginning to be 
manifested in some communities a lively 
interest in the subject of eugenics {q v ) In 
some cases the women’s clubs have taken up 
a discussion of this topic Eugenics clubs 
have been formed for the purpose of considering 
the requirements for the impiovement of the 
race through the betterment of the conditions 
of childhood, both before and after birth 
An examination of the programs of some of 
these clubs shows that the topics considered 
relate directly to problems of parenthood 
In at least one state, Iowa, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the Mothers’ Congress 


have taken definite steps to make a careful 
study of the subject of eugenics A woman 
physician has been sent abroad to find out 
what progress has been made there in the 
study of the subject It is proposed to develop 
a method of ‘‘ scientific scoring ” of children 
m some such a way as horses, cattle, and corn 
are now scored in agricultural colleges. The 
physicians of the state worked out a standard 
which was applied to a large number of babies, 
and included items pertaining to height, 
weight, measurement, condition of teeth, of 
eyes, of nerves, and so on Apparently the 
exhibit at the Iowa state fair attracted favor- 
able attention, for it has been repeated in 
one form or another in a number of com- 
munities in the state M V O’S 

See Child Labor, Child Psycholooy; 
Childhood, IjEgislation for the Con- 
servation AND Protection of, Eugenios, 
Family Education, Hygiene, Teaching of. 
Infant Education; Moral Instruction, 
Physiology, Teaching of 
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PARENTS AND SCHOOLS, LEGAL 
ASPECT OF — Sec Family Education , 
Pupils’ Rights, Duties, and Obligations, 
Parenthood, Education for 

PARENTS’ MEETINGS — See Parent- 
hood, Education for 

PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATION 
UNION — See Parenthood, Education for 

PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 

— See Parenthood, Education for 

PARESIS — 111 a general sense a muscu- 
lar weakness It is also a name of a special 
iieuro-mcntal disease vvliudi is iiopulailv spokiui 
of as ‘'softening of the brain,” and m a scien- 
tific way as ” (Imuentia paialytica ” or ” gim- 
eral paralysis of the insane ” 

The use of the term in its gencial sensi* in- 
dicating rnusculai weakness is that whi(;h is 
most general in ncuiological writings The 
weakness may result from a vari(‘tv of phys- 
iological and anatomical conditions Thos(‘ 
which are of most common occLirienc(% and 
which, conse(|U(‘ntly, are liest known, ai(> th(‘ 
pareses from disuse' When an individual 
does not utilize ceitain muscles, th(‘se muscles 
decrease in strength and also in cooidination 
ability Ceitain muscles of the body aie com- 
monly paretic, and practically paralyzed The 
muscles moving the scalp and the ears are 
examples They aie seldom utilized, and when 
one endeavors to move the ears, for (‘xamjile, 
it is found that the movement is slight and 
of little force The paresis due to disuse may 
be ameliorated by training, and a few attempts 
at moving the scalp and the ears will show how 
soon these musch's may be ti aim'd and how 
readily they acquire a considerable degiee of 
force, because of the exi'rcise 

A paresis may n'sult fiom disease of the 
nervous svstem, espeiaallv fiom certain eeie- 
bellar affections It is sometimes found in 
neurasthenia (7^), in psvchasthciiia iqv)^ 
and 111 hysteria (qv) 

Although one of thepimcipal methods of tieat- 
ment of muscular weakru'ss is educational, the 
presence of the condition is of much greater 
pedagogic interest Exaggerated or premature 
feelings of fatigue, accompanied bv an apparent 
muscular weakness, is evidence of one of the 
many diseases of the nervous system, and in 
this state no child is fit to carry on the ordi- 
nary school work It is criminal to attempt to 
stimulate the child under these conditions, he 
should be treated as one who is ill and who 
needs rest and care more than the mental and 
physical exercise of the school day Paresis 
m the sense of dementia paralytica is a dis- 
ease appearing between the third and fifth 
decades. The disease is one in which the 
dementia becomes profound very rapidly, 
and death usually ensues within two vears 
nfter the onset of the svmptoms S 1 F 
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PARESTHESIA — An hallucination m the* 
fields of the skin, muscle, joint, or 01 game 
senses, but commonly of a qualitatively dif- 
ferent charactei from the normal pereejition 
of stimuli to tliesi' si'iisc organs Most of the 
paresthi'sias have not been analyzed jisycho- 
lognadlv, although they havi' a decided impor- 
tance on account of thi'ii relation to the poorly 
undci stood 01 game si'iisations A common 
paiesthesic experience is that ol the foot or leg 

going to sleep ” This is caused liy piessure 
on the iieive trunks 111 the upfX'r ])art of the 
leg or at the angle of the knei', and the sensa- 
tion 01 peiception is lefern'd to the lower jiart 
of the leg The feeling of the piesence of an 
amputated limb is another similai jiaresthesic 
condition, due to some irritation in tlie nerve 
fibers which formerly supplied the limb that 
was amputated The most common pares- 
thi'sias aic as follows feelings of weakness, 
of debility, of faintness, of opjiression, of 
wi'ight 01 constriction, of tightness 111 the 
chest and inability to lireathe, of heart con- 
striction, of lieait thiobbiiig, of sinking, of 
flying, the beaiing down fc'chngs, formication 
(fei'hng of eiawding ants), itching, tickling, 
(at times), fuirv fi'i'hngs, numbness, tingling, 
some burnings, ehilhiiess, the feeling of a ])art 
of the l)ody “ falling asleep,” and the so-called 
girdle sensations Many of thi'se paresthesias 
aie found in normal people, and eannot be con- 
sidered to be distinctly pathological, although 
they reach then height and intensity in path- 
ological conditions of the nervous system 
The analyses of the paresthesias that arc made 
indicate ch'ailv the artificial division between 
the normal peiceptions (7 r ), illusions (7 r ), 
and hallucinations (7 r ) S I F. 
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PARIS, INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND CONGRESSES OF 1867, 1878, 

1900 — See International Congresses of 
Education 

PARIS, SCHOOLS OF — See France 

PARIS, UNIVERSITY OF. — For the his- 
torical account see Universities For present 
status see France, Education in. 

PARISH AND PARISH SCHOOLS.— 

Sei' Parochial School System and Parish 
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PARISH, ELIJAH 


PARKER, FRANCIS WAYLAND 


PARISH, ELIJAH (1762-1 S25) — Author 
of geography texts, graduated from Dart- 
mouth College m 1785, and engaged in the 
ministry of the ('ongM'gational church He 
published New Si/stcfn of Modem Geogtaphy, 
Sacred Geographtp and with Jedediah Morse 
iqv) Gazetteer of the Eastern and Western Con- 
tinents (1802) W S M 

PARISH SCHOOLS AND PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS — The schools undm 
the contiol of the church, and attaclu'd in 
sonu' manner to th(‘ local system of jiarish 
churches The historical ])ositi()n and chai- 
acter of these schools is discuss(‘d under a 
nuinbei of topics The most important of 
these are Church Schools , Bishops' Schools, 
('ANON L\W AND EdIK’ATION, MiDDLEAoLS, 
Eihk^^tion in, and tlie Reformation \M) 
Education Pievious to the Reformation 
the parish school was the most ini]>oitant and 
in many places, if not entire countiies, jiiacti- 
cally the only elemental v school After the 
R(‘formation, tin* elemental y school continued 
to be a jiarish school in most countries until 
the ninetiamth century In Phigland it was 
a palish school in fact as in name, in that it 
was essentially a chuich-eontrolled institution 
In othei count Ti(‘S th(‘ school letained the 
nain(‘, the chinch nh-aiiu'd much of its influence, 
but the authoiized or legal control lay in the 
state The development of these schools 
into stat,(' systems is treated in the imjiortant 
si'ctions in till' articles on the vaiious national 
systems Set' especially the ai tides on Eng- 
land, Education in, Scotland, I^]ducation 
IN, (teumany, Education in. At the pies- 
ent time the jiarochial school, sup])oited m 
whole or in part by the state, and coiiti oiled 
in whole or in part by the church, exists in 
many countries, especially those of dominantly 
Roman Catholic affiliation 

The parochial school becomes a iiroblem 
('specially in those governments which, lik(' 
the United States and France, have seveu'd 
completely the relation between Chinch and 
State and have removed substantially all 
stat(‘ contribution to church educational 
I'ffoits Even m these countiies the severance 
of these tujs has not settled the problem con- 
nected with the ( 4 uestion of church schools 
Foi th(‘ recent experience and present status 
111 Fiance, see the artu'le on France, Educa- 
tion IN For the United States, the expeii- 
(‘iice and pieseiit status on the legal side is 
discussed umhu Bible in the Public Schools 
The ])edagogical aspect is dealt with moie 
directly in the articles on Moral Education 
and Religious Educatkjn There have, 
however, grown up actual parochial school 
systems of great extent entirely independent 
of the ymblic school system While the chief 
of these is that of the Roman Catholic Church, 
s(‘ver’al of the Protestant denominaiions sup- 
poit (‘leiiKUitary schools, and one, at least, — 


the Lutheran, — has developed an extensive 
system This is given in outline in the article 
on Lutheran Church and Education The 
admmisti-ativc aspects of the parochial school 
system of the Catholic church and the gencial 
position of that church legarding the relations 
of the publn* schools and the parochial school 
S 3 \stems is given under the caption, Roman 
Catholk' Churiti and the Public and Paro- 
(tiial School Systems 

The term “parish" is also used in the state 
of Louisiana for what is elsewhere in the 
United States t('rmcd “county," and is thus 
used in conina'tion with educational adminis- 
tration (See Louisiana, Education in ) 

PARK COLLEGE, PARKVILLE, MO — 

A coeducational institution foumh'd m 1875 
Academic, collegiate, and music d(*i)aitmcnts 
are maintained The entrance n'cpiii ements 
ai(‘ lift(‘('n units of high school work The 
degrees of B A and M A ao' conferred in 
couis(‘ The cniollnH'nt of collegiate students 
in 1911-1612 was 227 The faculty consists 
of twenty-foui members 

PARKER, FRANCIS WAYLAND (1831- 
1902) -American educational refoimei, born 
at B(‘dford (now Manchester), N H , Oct 9, 
1837 He received the ludiirn'iits of his 
education in the (list net schools and at a 
countiv academy J.at-c'r in life (1872-1875) 
he spent thrc'C' vc'ars in study at the Univeisity 
of Berlin, (h'lrnany From his sixtei'iith to 
his tweiity-liist vc'ar h(‘ taught in the distiict 
schools of New Hampshire In 1858 he be- 
came })rinci])al of schools at Uariolton, 111 
With the outbic'ak of the Chvil War he entered 
the ser\uc(' of the federal army, and Ixdore 
the close of the war had risim to tlu' larik of 
colornd Fioni 1865 to 1868 h(' was jirincipal 
of a grammar school at Mancluvslei, N H , 
and the next four years he taught in the normal 
school at Dayton, Ohio Upon his retuiii from 
Cleimciny in 1875 he was elected sui)eiintendent 
of the schools at Quincy, Mass , which position 
he held for five years For an account of his 
labors during this period, see under (Quincy 
Movement Fiom 1880 to 1883 Uolonel Parker 
was one of the supervisors (assistant supcim- 
tendents) of the schools of Boston From 
1883 to 1899 he was piincijial of the Took 
County (Chicago) Normal School In 1899 
he accepted the princi])alship of the Chicago 
Institute, a pedagogic institution founded by 
Mrs Emmons Blame for the scientific training 
of teachers One year before his death, this 
institution became the School of Education 
of the University of Chicago. 

No American educator in modern times has 
done so much to modify and enrich the course 
of study in elementary schools He was a 
h)V(‘r of childhood and he had the insight 
to se(‘ eduoational problems from the stand- 
])()int of the child. He possessed extraordinary 
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personal powers, and his own enthusiasm and ear- 
nestness were always contagious These qualities 
enormously increased the attendance at the C'ook 
County N ormal School Students flocked hit her 
from all parts of the country, and partieulaily 
from the Middle West, and the enthusiastic and 
scientific teachers that he trained have done 
much to bring about the (‘ducational uplift 
of our own day His success was due to his 
zeal and fondness for childien, and open- 
mindedness to whatever cam(' to him fiom the 
world outside 

His educational publications include Talks 
to Teachers, Hotr to Stuch/ (reographjj, Course 
in Arithmetic, Talks on Pedagogics, and a 
series of geographic leaders entitled Unch 
Hohert’s Geogi aphies For one vear (1883- 
1884) he edited a monthly (‘ducational journal. 
The Practical Teacher This journal con- 
tained essays by himself and his colleagues in 
the ("ook County Normal School on the various 
aspects of elementary education W. S M 

See Quincy Movement 
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Sc*e also the Parker Memorial Numliei of the Eknien- 
iary School Teacher for June, 1902 

PARKER, RICHARD GREENE (1798- 
1869) — Textbook author, graduated fioni 
Harvard College in 1817 and taught foi many 
veais in elementary schools His publications 
include Hi star g of the Grammar School in the 
East Pai I sh , lio ihun/ (1 826) , . 1 1 ds to Engl i sh 
Com position (1832), Natural Philosophy {\KM) , 
and with James M Watson the National 
Series of school readers and the National 
spcllcis (completed in 1858) W. S M 

PARKS — See Playgkounds 

PARLEY, PETER — See Goodrich, Samuel 
Griswold. 

PARLIAMENTARY EDUCATION COM- 
MISSIONS, ENGLAND — The inteiven- 
tion of the English Parliament in national 
education through the agency of Royal Com- 
missions forms a very imjiortant side oi the 
history of English education Tlu' earliest 
education commission was a body ajipointed 
to carry out the suppression of monasteries 
(See Reformation and Education ) The 
second commission was that appointed un- 
der the statute for the abolition of chantries 
in 1547 (1 Edw VI 14) (See Chantry 
Schools.) The chantry commissioners missed 
a superb opportunity to leconstruct a system 
of education from the m(‘die\al nialeiial tiiat 
was in their hands, though some of the old 
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schools were refounded (see the Yorkshire 
Chantry Survey, Suitees Society, 1892, by 
William Page) The thud commission was 
apjiointed under Statutes 39 Eliz 6 and 43 
Eliz 4 and 9 whereby commissioneis for char- 
itable uses were appointed to deal with the 
misemployment of charitable gifts This body 
pro\ed vei y iiH'ffective in consequence of there 
being a statutoiv right of appeal from its 
decisions, but it in tact reformed thirty-three 
impoitant schools between 1601 and the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century The com- 
mission was abolished by statute in 1888 (See 
CHANrKR\, Court or ) In 1649 the Common- 
wealth Pailianient appointed a large commis- 
sion to deal with cclucation in Wales and 
Monmouthshiie The commissioners w’ere in- 
t(‘nded to exercise both ecchvsiastical and civil 
powers oy(T schoolmasteis (See Common- 
wealth IN En(;lant) and Education ) We 
may not(‘ in passing that in 1687 a high com- 
mission was appointed b\ the Oown to deal 
with the olistinate refusal of the Univeisities 
of Oxfoid and ('ambridg(‘ to admit Roman 
Catholics to University privileges, while in Oc- 
tober of the same yeai a special commission 
was appointed to excu'cise visitatorial jurisdic- 
tion ovei Magdalen (k)llege, Oxford, and sccuk' 
Roman Catholic jiiedommance in the C'ollege 
In 1695 the Green wich Hos])ital Naval School 
was founded by a Poyal Commission aid(‘d 
])v the R(‘gister Act of 1696 (7 and 8 Will 
in c 21) In 1788 the lush Pailiainent 

passed an Act providing foi the aiipomtment of 
a Commission to consider thestat(‘ of Educa- 
tion in Iieland (25 Geo 111 c 15) In 1806 
the Imperial Pailianient jiassed an Act (46 
Geo III c 1 22) to in(pnr(‘ into the general 
funds and nAi'iiues gi anted foi the pui’pos(‘s 
of education, and into the stat(' and conditions 
of all schools 111 Iieland ’’ The hist chairman 
of this commission (which present(‘d fourteen 
Reports between 1806 and 1813) was the sixth 
Duke of B(‘dford, the father of the famous 
educational stat('sman Lord John Russell 
{qv) In 1824 another Irish commission 
was appointed that jiresented nine Reports 
In 1831 a Permanent Irish commission on 
education was appointial and this commission 
received loval chartm’s in 1845 and 1861 (Sec 
Ireland, I^duc vtion in ) 

In England a select parliamentary corn- 
mitt(‘e was appointed in 1816 to ‘Gmquire into 
the Education of the l^rwei Orders ” winch 
issued a report dealing with London in the 
same year It was reappointed in 1818 and 
reported on the whole langdom and declaied 
that the anxiety of the poor for education 
was daily increasing in town and country 
alike des])ite the “neglect and abuse of edu- 
cational foundations and the fact that the 
education societies almost wholly confined 
their efforts to the great towns. Tlie Coin- 
mitt(‘e also dwelt on the growing religious 
tolerance in the schools. The conscience 
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clause (q v ) was in fact already in operation been provided for this correction and again 
The committee advocated different methods recommended a permanent body of Charity 
for town and country, in towns a system of (Commissioners These commissioners were 
aiding schools by building grants (the system appointed by the Charitable Trusts Act of 
adopted in 1833) and in helpless country dis- 1853, and their powers have since been com- 
tricts a system of practically rate supported jiletely regulated by Parliament. By the 
free parochial schools (the svstem adojited in Education Act, 1899, the powers of the com- 
1870) The report is a document of the hrst missioners over educational endowments were 
importance in the histoiy of Lnglish education, transhnred to the Board of Education 
This committee succeeded in passing an act In February, 1858, on the motion of Sir 
in 1818 (58 Geo 111 c 91) appointing com- JohnPakington,aRoyal(Commission,theNew- 
missioncrs to inquire into educational chanties, castle (Commission, was demanded by Parlia- 
who were appointed and reappointed until ment ^Ho inquire into the present state of popu- 
1837 This commission dealt with endow- lar education in England, and to consider and 
ments of the total value of £1,209,395 In report what measuies, if anv, are required for 
1835 a select committee recommended a the extension of good and cheap elementary 
permanent board of charity commissioneis instruction to all classes of the people The 

In the same year the Poor Law Commissioneis commission was gazetted on June 22, 1858, 

appointed under the Pool Law Act IS34 regu- and reported (under the piesidency of the 

lated the education of the pauper children Duke of Newcastle) on Maich 18, 1861 with 
(See Poor L\w Edlk’ation ) On August no less than hfty-one recommendations It 

17, 1833, the first parliamentaiy giant for r(‘comm(‘nded that schools should be jointlv 

education was voted On June 4, 1834, a supported by state grants and rate grants 

select committee of the Hous(‘ of (kmimons depending on the degree of knowhalgi* attained 

on education was appointed and a report by the childien during the yeai preceding the 
consisting of evidence was issued on August 7 payment of the grant The schools would 
On March 3, 1835, a furthei select committee have to sliow eiglit square fe(‘t of superficial 

on education was appointed which leported aiea for each child in average daily attend- 

with evidence only on August 3 On July 14, ance Special state giants were to be offered 

1835, a select committee was appointed “ to to scliools with h'ss tlian sixty ])upils The 

inquire into the best means of ('xtending a combined grants were not to exc(‘ed the fees 
knowledge of the Fine Aits and of tlie pnn- and voluntary subscriptions combined, with 
ciples of Design among the people — es])ecially an additional grant tostimulateiegularat- 
the manufacturing population of the Country ’’ tendance Th(‘ svstem was to be carried out 
The report of this committe(‘ (and of another by paitly elected and partly coopted County 

formed in 1849) led to the foimation of and Boiough Boards of Education Minis- 

thc Science and Art Department, which was tens of religion wei(‘ also to sit on these bodies 

brought under the Education Depaitment in The proposals of the commissioners were 
1856 A third select committer' on (‘duca- totallv inaderpiale to meet the educational 
tioii was appointed on Nov 30, 1837 It position, which was att acked in a different way, 

reported on July 13, 1838, and pointed out that first bv the Revised Code intioduced by Mr 
voluntary effort alone was giving anything Lowe (ry e ) in 1801, next by Select Committees 
“ worthy the name of Education in large in 1865 and 1866, and finally bv the statutory 
towns Th(‘ condition of the children in these system of conqiulsory school attendance in- 
towns was very serious, as they began work at tioduc(‘d in 1870 and 1876 In 1886 a Royal 
the age of nine year's The position demanded. Commission, th(' Cross Commission, was ap- 
in the view of the committee, “ some stienuous pointed to inquire into the working of the 
and persevering efforts to be mad(' on the part Elementary Education Acts It reported at 
of the Government if the greatest evils were great h'ngth in 1888 with a minority report 
not to follow ” The committee insisted that by eiglit out of the twenty-three commis- 
daily educational provision must be made* for sioners Its recommendations as to raising 
at least one eighth part of the population, that school age, the development of evening schools, 
sp(‘cial provisions must be made in poor dis- special help for rural schools, and the creation 
tricts, that the Treasury Grant System must of undenominational training colleges have 
b(' extended On April 10, 1839, a permanent been largely carried out 

committee of the Privy Council was appointed In 1861 a Royal Commission, the Public 
to deal with National Education This body Schools, or Clarendon, Commission, was ap- 
by an Order in Council of February 25, 1856, pointed to inquire into the nine leading public 
became the Education Department, and this schools of the country (Eton, Winchester, 
Department by an Act of 1899 became the Westminster, Charterhouse, Harrow, Rugby, 
present board of Education In 1849 another Shrewsbury, — all boarding schools, St. Paul’s 
Royal Commission on Charities was appointed and Merchant Taylors, day schools) which 
under Lord Chichester which reported that ^The were then educating 2696 boys The com- 
(‘vils and abuses are stdl 111 existence to a vorv missioners also dealt with Marlborough, 
wide extent, and no sufficient lenu'dv has yet Cheltenham, Wellington (boarding schools) 
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and the City of London and King^s Ckdlege 
Schools, London, (day schools ) The com- 
missioners reported in 1864, and in 1868 the 
Public Schools Act was passed In 1864 
another Commission, Schools Inquiry or Taun- 
ton Commission, dealt with the endowed 
schools and pioblcms in secondary education 
not considered by the Duke of Newcastle’s 
(Commission of 1858 and the Clarendon Com- 
mission of 1861 The Schools Inquiiy (’om- 
inission included Fr(*d(*iick Temple, Wiiliam E 
Forster, Dean Hooke, and Sir Staff oid North- 
cote, assisted by James Hryee, Matthew Arnold, 
and Joshua Fitch Its report, issued in 1867, 
is of the greatest value in the histoiy of English 
secondary education and contained a numbei 
of important suggestions for the improveimmt 
of the educational and administi alive systems 
which were not adopted until the end of tli(‘ 
century This commission repoiled and stat(‘d 
that there w('re 572 endowed grammai schools 
at work with a net income of £188,016 and ex- 
hibitions to the annual value of £13,897 It 
was foi this Endowed Schools Commission that 
Matthew Arnold repoited in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy and advised tlie country 
to “ organize your secondary and your superioi 
instruction ” The commission specially dealt 
with secondaiy education for giils Then 
report led to the jiassing of tlu' Endowed 
Schools Act, 1869 (qv), and the ia])id multi- 
plication of s(H*ondary schools for giils as well 
as boys created out of the old endowments 
Under this Act, Endowment Schools (’om- 
missioners were appointed who b('foi(‘ then 
pow(‘rs passed to the Chanty (Commissioners 
in 1874 refoim(‘d and gave sch(mi(‘s to no less 
than 235 schools The working of the En- 
dowed Schools Acts was subjected to Parlia- 
mentary inquiry from 1884 onwards In 1881 
a (yommittee of the Education Depart nKuit was 
appointed by the Govern nient to inquire into 
the conditions of intei mediate and higlier 
education in Wales This led to the Welsh 
Intermediate Act of 1889 and hnallv to th(‘ 
creation of a Welsh DepartnuMit working in 
connection with, biitiiide])endent of, th(‘ English 
Board of Education In 1894 a Royal Com- 
mission, the Bryce (’oimnission, was appointi'd 
“to consider wdiat aiT the best methods of 
establishing a well-organized system of secon- 
dary education in England, taking into account 
existing deficiencies, and liaving regarai to 
such local sources of revenue from endowment 
or otherwise as an* available or niav In* made 
available foi this purpose ” The Rt Hon J 
Bryce was chairman, and three of the seventeen 
commissioners wei-e ladies The Report in 
nine volumes, presented in August, 1895, 
recommended the ap])ointment of a general 
Education Department under a Minister of 
Education and a Consultative Education Coin- 


Commissioncis (as regards education), the 
Science and Art Department, and the Educa- 
tion Department The creation of the Board 
of Education by an Act of 1899 in part carried 
t hese proposals into effect, while the Education 
Act, 1902, pro\nded for the local organization 
of education to some extent on the lines 
suggested by the Royal C’ommission 

In 1901 an intei departmental committee 
of the Board of Education and the Local 
Goveinment Board lepoitcd on the wdiole 
(luestion of the employment of children out 
of school houis The practice was not alto- 
gether condemned Legislation has followed 
(See Childhood, JjEoislation for the Ch)N- 
SERVATION AND PROTECTION OF, ChILD 

Labor ) 
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Raifour, (I Educational SystetHH of Great Britain 
and Inland (()xff)r(l, mO'j ) 

Montm()Uen(’Y, J E (J i)e Slate Intervention in 
English Education (( ’arnbridge, 1902) 

Pntgns'^ of Eduiation in Englaiul London, (1904) 

PARMA, ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF - 

S<*(‘ iT\Ll, EdI(’\T1()\ in 

PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. — See Parish 

S( HOOLS 

PAROXYSM - - A sudd(‘n attack and soine- 
tiiiK's only an (xaccabation of certain (hh(*ases 
Th ‘ t('im i> also commonly used to indicate 
a spasm (‘lf(H*t , c </ , iiaioxvsms of l(‘ar S(‘e 
Epilepsy, Si*\sm vS 1 F 

PARSONS COLLEGE, FAIRFIELD, lA 

— A coeducational institution founded by 
Lewis B Paisons of Buffalo, N Y , who, 
in 1855, b(‘(pi(‘a1hed the residue of his 
estule, amounting to 837,000, foi the puijiose 
of “(‘iidowing an instil u1 ion of learning in 
the Stat(‘ of Iowa “ In 1874 the citizens of 
Fan field, coopeiating with the Presbyterian 
Synod of Iowa, oiganized to secure the bequest, 
donating 830,000 Tlie charter was leceived 
Feb 24, 1875 N(‘wly elected trustees are 
subject to contiimation by the S>no(l of 
Iowa Si\t(‘en niembeis of the boaid and the 
piesidi'iit of th(‘ institution must be members 
of th(‘ Piesbyterian church 

Buildings^ and equipment are valued at 
$220,000 Die jiroductn e (‘udowment is 
$229,000 The annual income from tuition 
and inyest(*d funds is $20,000 There are 
sixtei'ii members of the teaching staff, eight 
of whom aie professors Theie are about 
100 students in the College proper The 
Academy maintains a four-year course under 
a separate teaching staff The BA, B Ph , 
and B S d(‘grees are granted Advanced de- 
grees are not gi anted H. M G 


mittee (one third ajipointed by the CVown, PART-TIME ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL 
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been particularly prevalent in England and 
Wales A half-timer or partial exemption 
scholar is defined by the Board of Education 
as one “ who is certified by or on behalf of the 
Local Education Authority to be qualified by 
age and attainments or previous attendance 
for employment in conformity with the by- 
laws ” The problem of the half-timei is thus 
part of the greater problem of child labor {q v ) 
which includes not only street trading and 
casual employment, but also the legular em- 
ployment of school children out of school hours 

The half-time system arose with the factory 
and educational legislation which followed 
the indvistraal revolution Its beginnings are 
found in the educational clauses of the Fact or v 
Acts of l(S3.3and 1844, which requited children 
(unployed in factories to attend school lialf 
the day or so many days ])er week, ])ut it was 
tJie Education Act of 1870 that hrnilv (‘stab- 
hsh(*d the s 3 ^stem Under this Act was granted 
jiartial relief from compulsory attendance^ at 
school to children between the agt‘s of tmi 
and thirteen who had reached a certain stand- 
ard of edu(*ation Although subsoepient Edu- 
cation Acts (1870, 1880, 1893, 1899) ha\e 
modified the conditions for exemption, the 
system of to-day is practically the* same as 
that of 1870 Exemption may still be ob- 
tained by passing a labor examination 
varying in difficulty from that of Guide III to 
that of Grade VI, while since 1899, 300 attend- 
ances (morning or afternoon sessions) tor each 
of hve preceding yeais, not necessaiil}" con- 
secutiv(‘, have also sufficed Tiie (qualifica- 
tion IS, in man}’’ cases, absurdly low and is 
further complicated by the fact (jf local option 
A cit 3 ^ county council may or nia} not pass 
by-laws permitting half tune within its juris- 
diction Home cities, eg London, Birming- 
ham, Plymouth, and Newcastle, have no half- 
timers, other towns, especially the textile 
towns of the North, have large numbers conse- 
quent upon low standards for exemption 
P"our half-timers out of everj^ five are found 
in the factory districts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire 

The following table shows the development 
of the half-time system The figures, how- 
ever, must be interpreted cautiously, because 
they represent the total numbers in any given 
year The actual number at any given 
moment was, of course, much smaller Thus 
in 1906-1907 the average number of half-timers 
was only 47,360, although the total for Ihe 
year was 82,493 


Ykar 

No OF Half-timers 

1875-1876 

201,284 

1890-1891 

173,040 

1895-1890 

119,747 

1900-1901 

74,468 

1905-1906 

81,981 

1909-1910 

75,758 

1910-1911 

71,475 


The lowest number, previous to 1910-1911, 
was reached in 1900-1901. The upward turn 


taken at this time was du(‘ to the Act of 1899, 
which introduced the principle of exemption 
for attendance only. 

Th(‘ lialf-timer introduces many problems 
into school organization and administration 
He IS difficult to fit in with other children 
because he receives only one half the lessons. 
Lessons must either be duplicated for him, 
thus causing his classmates to mark time, or 
he must be neglected and allowed to fall 
hopelessly Ixdiind them Attempts to segre- 
gate him have also pioved futile There are 
also certain nioial and qihysical dangers con- 
nected with his employment He learns 

mannish ” ways without developing manly 
contiol, with the r(‘sult that he tends to be- 
come a nuisance in the home, the school, and 
Ihe stiTet The strenuousness of modern m- 
dustiial life also lea\es its mark upon him, 
all the ])hy.sical measurements that have been 
made show him to be the inferior of his school 
fellows in luught and weight 

Yei many aiguments are given in suppoit 
of the system It is said that the half-timer 
i(‘C('ives a good technical training in the work- 
shop, tliat the recpnsite dexterity of fingers 
can onl}" be gained at the early age of twelve 
or thiit(‘(m. that it is good to develop a spirit 
of imh'peiidence, and so forth. On the other 
hand, it is ])()int(‘d out that instiuctioii is 
given in a ha])hazard fashion by any operative 
who hapjiens to b(' his master oi mistress for 
the tim(‘ ixung, that the hnger dexterity can 
b(‘ acquired eciually w^ell at fifteen or sixteen, 
that tlie wages earned (S 30 to $1 a week) are 
seldom of absolute necessity to a family, and 
that the einqiloyrncnt kills off any desire on 
the })art of the luilf-timci to continue his edu- 
cation at evening oi technical classes It 
must be acknowledged, liowever, that the 
system is extiemelv pojuilar wuth the half- 
timeis thenisehes They, as wage earners, 
enjoy more imh'pendence and libeity at home, 
and they have a certain amount of pocket 
money to spend 

The system, which is opposed b}^ the best 
elements in PJnglish life, is continued mainly 
by the inertia of custom, but is also fostered 
by the gieed of non-thinking parents An 
Interdepartmental Committee formed to in- 
quirt* into the question of Partial Exemption 
from School Attendance reported, in 1909, in 
favor of its abidition Although the govern- 
ment has never taken upon itself to end the 
system, it supported the bill of Mr Walter 
Rea, February, 1912, which proposed to raise the 
age of exemption from twelve to thirteen and 
to refuse exemption to all children who are 
not beneficially employed. The bill has passed 
its second reading by a large majority (April, 
1912) and, if facilities are given by the govern- 
ment, it should become law on Jan. 1, 1913 

R B. 

In the United States the part-time sys- 
tem exists only in a few cities, and there as 
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a rpHult of iriadetjuaio sentins facilities As 
these conditions an' merely exiseiiries oi 
rapidly growing eomnmnitios, the system of 
part-time attendance has no significance See 
New York City 

See Encland, Educjation in, Industrial 
Education 
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PARTIALITY —See School AIvnac.ement 

PARTRIDGE, ALDEN (lycSo-lSod) — 
Founder of military schools in the United 
States, gijiduated from !))(' Unit('d Slates 
Military Academy in ISOO, and for tw(‘h(‘ 
years an instnictor in lhat institution Foi 
two yi'ais h(' liad cliarge of tin' exploiation 
of the nortliwestein houndaiy of IIk' United 
States He organized si'yi'ial si'condaiy 
schools ujion military ])i ineiph's, aftei tlu* 
pattern of West Point, for boys not amenable 
to the milder discipline of the ordinal y schools 
One ol tlie most iiniioitant of the inilitaTy 
schools that he oiganizc'd was that at Noiwich, 
Uonn (1S2()), which was iiicoi fioiated as Noi- 
wich Unix (‘I sit y in l<Sd4 Ills publications 
include Lcduus on Education ( 1820 ) and many 
pafiers on inilitaiy subjects W S M 

See Militxuy Iuiucation 

PASCAL, BALISE - See Port Roxalists 

PASCAL, JACQUELINE f 1 IhOl ) - 
French (‘ducatoi, youngei sistei of Blaise 
Pascal Whil(‘ still in hei early twi'iitu's, she 
tried in yam to peisuade Ik'i fathm to allow 
her to cntei a conyent After his d(‘atli (l(>r)]), 
she became a nun, and xvas made sulimistiess 
(1655) of tlie noyices at Poit-Royal (</ ) In 

this capacitx" she was diK'ctlx^ m chaigi' of the 
education of the youngei children, wheie she 
followed the method of tiaimng foi which 
her brother was lesponsible, and she is d(‘- 
serying of no small jioition of the CK'dit for 
the success attained in this work with the 
younger classes She stoutly resisted giying 
her assent to the Papal Bull against Jansenism, 
but in the end she xvas forced to yield ami 
died of grief a f(‘xv months later. Ilei most 
important wiating xvas Reglement pour /c.s 
Enfants de Port-Royal (1665) P E F 
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Cadet, Felix 1/ Education d Port-Royal (Pans, 
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C'ousiN, Vi( KjR daicpubiu Pasctd (Pans, lN4r> ) 
Bodoson, (riRALDiNE Studies in French Education 

from Rain la IS to Rous,seau ((Tunbridge, 1908 ) 

PASCAL»S TRIANGLE — A tiiangular 
array of numbers known long before' tiu' time 
of ihiscal (qv), but so ('\t(‘nsi\ elv studied by 
him as to lie calh'd by his naim* The numbers 
aie written in this form - - 

1 

1 1 

1 2 1 

13 3 1 

14 6 4 1 

1 5 10 10 5 1 

and so on Each iiumbei is deriyed by adding 
th(' numbei just aboye to the numbei at the 
h'ft ol the lattc'i The successiye' line's are' 
e'yielently the' cerefhcients of the yaiious 
powe'rs of a binermial, and the devie*e‘ has, 
the're'foie, ('e)nsiele'rable interest in the te*ach- 
ing of the binomial the'orem The triangle, 
err its substantial eciuiyalent , first. apjie'aiTel 
in print on the title-jiage' of a work by Apianiis 
(Ol Bie'iie'witz, 1405- 1552), which ap])eared m 
1527 The fe)llowing is a facsimile of this 
hist jirmte'e! fe)nn 



D E S. 

PASSION - This t e'lm IS used to designate 
strong or une'ontierlle'el emotieinal states From 
the })e)mt erf xie'W of education such uncon- 
tiolleel state's erf I'lnertion are' signifie'ant as in- 
dicating a lack erf tiainmg on the part of the 
meiixudual C'hildre'ii, especially those who 
are moie or le'ss abnoimal, aic' like'ly to exhibit 
fits of jrassiern sue'h as anger or rage' The cor- 
re'Ctixa' for sue'h uncont I'olleel e'xjirexssions of 
emotiem is yeiy e'ommeridy some general treat- 
ment erf the wherle physie-al syste'in A shar]) 
distinction should be drawn between such 
emotional states and verluntary actiyity The 
whole matter may be' referred to the general 
discussions of emotions C H J 

PASSOW, FRANZ (1786-1833) — Ger- 
man philerlergist, was Iren n at Ludwigslust, 
Me'cklenburg, ami studied at the Uniyersity 
of Leipzig unde'r Gottfried Hermann In 
1807, although not quite twenty-one years olel, 
he was appointeel professor of Greek literature 
at the gymnasium of Weimar He owed tins 
appointment to Goethe, who had met the young 
man and had been yery favorably impressed 
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by his enthusiasm for literature and classical 
antiquity. In 1810 he was called to direct th(‘ 
Conradinum, an educational institution in 
Jenkau, near Danzig In 1S15 he became 
professor of philology and archaiology at the 
University of Breslau, where he remained un- 
til his death In 1818 he became involved in 
the controversy which raged around the in- 
struction in gymnastics introduced by Har- 
nisch {q v ) Passow, who was fond of ])livsical 
exercise, strongly supported Harnisch, and 
published in his defense a book called Turn- 
ziel (Atm of Gymnastics), which nearly cost 
him his position Attrunirts were made to 
remove him from Breslau, but his reputation 
as a scholar and teacher was too great Ills 
chief work is his great lexicon of th{‘ (Ireek 
language (Handworterhuch der qriechtschcn 
Spmche), hrst published in 1819, a rc'cmit 
edition appeared in 1901 F M 
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WachIjER Passow's Leben and Bnefe (Broslau. 

1839 ) 

PASTORET, MME DE — See Infant 
Schools 

PATHOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY — See 

Abnormal, Dek\ngement, Insanity, Psy- 
chiatry, Psychopathology 

PATHOLOGY — See Medkal Educa- 
tion, also Hygiene 

PATON, JOHN BROWN, DD (1830 
Pill) — Was born at Galston in Ayrshire 
After attending the parish school he acted as 
usher in a priyatt' school in Gloucester, (Mi- 
tered Springhill (hmgregational College with 
R W l)ah‘, took his M.A at. liondon Uni- 
versity with Gold M(‘dal for Philosophy, Ix^- 
canie minister of tin' Wicker ChuiTh, Sheffi(‘ld 
In 1803 he was appointed hi’st principal of 
the Congregational Institute at Nottingham, 
founded to provide training for pastors and 
eyangelists of country churches He felt the 
social influence of the churcli and throughout 
his life adyocated the cooperation of all Chris- 
tian churches in the ^MniuT MissiorC' for the 
healing of social evils and jireached redemptive 
service In 1870 and the following years he 
stood out against the policy of secularism in the 
public elemental y schools under the new Act 
He cooperated with Professor James Stuart 
in the early years of the University Extension 
Movement (qv), and the University Lectures 
at Nottingham led to the foundation of the 
University College (1881). Seeing the need 
of public education between the ages of thir- 
teen and seventeen and the inadequacy of the 
old night school to supply the need, he started 
classes under the Nottingham School Board 
which combined recreative subjects with 


musical drill, slereopticon lectures, and practi- 
cal handwork of all kinds This led to the 
foundation of the Recueative Evening School 
Association (1885), which largely increased the 
numbers in continuation schools and paved 
the way for a new development of evening 
classes leading 1o higher technical and artistic 
education Taking a hint from the Cdiautau- 
qua Association (q v), he founded the National 
Home Reading Union (q v ) (1889), which gives 
guidance and help for ri'ading, private and 
associati\e In connection with the Home 
Reading Union the first summer meeting in 
England was lu'ld at Blackpool, leading to the 
regulai extension meetings at Oxford and 
rambridge He foundial the Cooperative 
Holidays Association (q v ) to jirovide cheap 
holidays in which working folk should have the 
conqianionship of umveisity men and womiui 
He founded at l^ongludd a ('olony of Mercy 
(1895) on the inod(‘l of Bodelschwing’s C’olony 
at Budefeld for tht‘ praclical 1 raining of unem- 
j)loy(‘d and the educational cai(' of (qiileptic 
and fi^eble-minded childnui, hitherto herded 
together with tlie imlx'ciles in the workhouses 
He f()und(‘d the Social Institute Union (1886) 
with a view to jiroviding, for the most jiart 
in the Board School buildings, counter -atti’ac- 
tions to the ])ublic house He founded the 
Bovs’ Lif(‘ Brigade, with objects and methods 
similai to the Ikiys’ Brigade, but disjiens- 
ing with all use of guns, and laying stress on 
ambulance' work, fire drill, and all training 
for the saving of life He also founded the 
Girls’ Lif(* Brigade and tlie Brigades of Service 
for young nu'n and women lie was one of 
the moving sjiirits in th(‘ formation of the 
British Institute for Social Service (1904), the 
(diristian Union for Social ScMvice (1894), and 
the Scottish Gliiistian Social Union (1901) 
He was chairman of a Vagi ant Children’s 
Pr'otection (’ommittc'e He was much inter- 
ested in the reestablishment of the yeomanry 
on the land and founded a (’ooperative Small 
HoldcTs’ Association and a Coojierative Banks 
Association He was instrumental in adapting 
the Elberfeld systems of pool redief to English 
conditions and m the establishment of Civic 
Guilds of Help in large towns of England. He 
was joint editor of the Eclectic Renew (1 858 to 
1861) and of the Coittcniporaiy Review (1882 
to 1888) 

In addition to numerous pamphlets he 
wrote A Review of Rertan's Life of Christ, 
The Origin of the Priesthood , The Twofold 
Alternative, Materialism or Religion and the 
Church, a Priesthood or a Brotherhood ; The Inner 
Mission of the Chvrch , two volumes of Collected 
Essays. Church Questions of To-day and the 
Apostolic Faith and its Records J L. P. 
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PATRICK, ST — Sf‘t‘ luKi.AND, Kdiica- 

TION IN 

PATRIOTISM - The foehn which moviNs 
the individual to identify witli his own the 
interests of the social si’oui) to which In* b(‘- 
longs, and to speak and act accordingly 

Origin and Development of Patriotism — 
Sociology ascribes the ongin ol patriotism to 
the family life, the family being the eaihesl 
of the social groups In ])iimitiv(‘ life sup- 
port, protection, and authoiity wine chiefly 
represented by the fatlnu , hence loyally to 
the father was both natural and necessar\ 
Fatherism was theiefore the eaili(‘st form of 
patriotism With tlu‘ (mlaigcmienl ot tln‘ 
family into tlie clan, gens, and tnlx*, the intei- 
ests of paiticulai familn's weie mmged in tin* 
interests of the group of which they were 
component elements, and loyalty to th(‘ famih 
passed ovei into clannishiH'ss oi tiibalism 
With tlie amalgamation ol tiilx's into stat<‘s 
and nations patiiotism enlaiged into 1()\(‘ 
of country, its most conspicuous foim to- 
day 

Patriotism, then, oiigmates in association, 
and association is the condition ol its (l(‘V('lop- 
meiit. From this fact we may iiif(‘r that, if 
political and social organization and amalga- 
mation continue, patriotism will undeigo a 
consequent tiansformation A “ Parliament 
of man and FediTation of the world ” would 
as certainly conduce to cosmopolitanism oi 
political humanism as tubal association has 
produc(‘d tribalism, and the consolidation of 
stat(*s into nations has pi educed modern 
patriotism Love of country would natuiallv 
give place to love of kind 

Instinctive Patriotism — Patiiotism, as heie 
defined, is primal ily a sentiment or fe<‘ling 
This feeling IS instinctive Patiiotism in 
which feeling is tlie piedorninant element may 
thus be called instinctive patiiotism Now 
it is characteristic of an instinct that it acts 
without reflection Though oiigiiially pui- 
posive in action, and serving as an ehnnent 
in individual or group presiTvation, instinct 
takes no consideration of objiadivc' circum- 
stances It IS blind im])ulse When th(‘ 
stimulus IS provided, it opeiates, and its o])eia- 
tion has often led in the couise of biological 
and social evolution to the destruction both 
of individuals and of gioups Patriotism, 
therefore, so far as it is meiely instinctive, is 
impulsive, blind, unreasoning, and irieflectivc* 
It thrills, it hurrahs, it boasts, it hghts and dies 
without calmly considering either occasion 
or consequence It resents a fancied national 
insult without stopping to ascertain whether 
it is real It flies to the defense of the su])- 
posed interests of its group without inquiring 
whether the danger is actual It is blind pa- 
triotism and springs from the emotional side 
of the mind It differs in no essential respect 
from the instinct of the tiger to defend its 


young, or fiom thni ot tin' wild cattle of the 
prairie to defmid the herd It is easily aroused 
and (‘asilv stanqieded It is a feeling for one’s 
countn uncontiolled by intelligence, zeal 
without knowh'dge Under its promptings 
the ])alrn)tic is sometiiiK's the idiotic The 
utteranc(‘s and actions sometimes evoked by 
it show that a man mav be a patriot and stiil 
be a fool 

Obvioush gi(‘a1 national and social dangers 
mav arise tiom manifestations of instinctive 
])atriotism Vs antijiatliv (owaid other nations, 
and conseqiKMit ii i ('flc'ctu (‘ action, it ])rovokes 
suspicion, p'alousv, hatred, and unnecessary 
war It ins])ir(‘s iriesponsibl(‘ and mischievous 
decla rations with respect to other ]H‘ople, and 
siKHMing comments upon their customs and 
])(‘culiaiities, wdnch tend to ])iovoke hatred 
and hostility As (’hauvimsm and Jingo- 
ism It prevents that national leceptiveness 
w'hich IS so essential to progress It is not 
eagei to learn from other nations loi the very 
sim])l(‘ Kaisoii that it thinks t hey have nothing 
supiTioi to teach To the instinctive patriot 
nothing in fonagn nations is woithy of emu- 
lation Ol ado])tion He spi'aks without the 
slight(‘st r(‘\er('nce of Japs ” and ‘‘ (Junks ” 
and “ Dagoes ”, ol “ Wild liishmen” and 

Flath(‘ad(‘d Dutchimm ” Sucli a jiatriot ” 
mav be a giaithunan so far as his moie inti- 
mate ])(‘isonal i(‘lati()nshi])s aie conceined, 
but as a national lepiesentative h(‘ is often 
a biaggait or a Inillv No mattia, then, how 
patriotn* one mav be, it one’s jiatriotism is 
mcK'lv instincti\(‘ it is iriational and irre- 
sponsibl(‘, and consecpK'iith a danger to one’s 
country 

In spit(‘ of the dangers of instinctive 
patiiotism, how('V(‘r, it must be recognized 
that, lik(‘ other instincts, it has served, and 
ma\ again s(‘iv(\ a veiv useful purpose 
In(l(‘ed, in tin' absence of social intelligence, 
it has ])e(‘n (\ssential to the pieseivation 
of social giou])s When, for instance, the 
life ot a nation is in daiigei its citizens must 
ns(‘ instanth to its defense There is no 
turn* foi s('iious r(‘flection To deliberate 
IS to lie lost Hence tin* social impulse of 
i(‘s(‘ntment and tln‘ disiiosition to spiing to 
aims IS an ehuruait of national survival; for 
it leads the citizens to act in concert and so 
moi(‘ effect ivch Without instinctive patnot- 
ism no giou]) in a hostile environment could 
ha\e suiviv(‘(l On the wdiole, those groups 
in whieJi it was most highly di'veloped are the 
OIK'S which hav(‘ ]KTSisted Instinctive patriot- 
ism, then, has unquestionalily been an ele- 
ment in social survival as well as in soinal 
dangi'r and destiuction But, however serv- 
iceable it mav have lieen in the ])ast, or how- 
ever iiecessaiv now^ in a (‘ritical national exi- 
gency, it IS not th(' kind of patriotism which 
IS most. iK‘(*d(‘d to-day It involves govi'rn- 
ments in nei'dless strife, and it renders citizens 
('asily susceptible to the yiernieious influence 
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of kings, diplomats, and unsciupulous politi- 
cians It should, therefore, be supplanted as 
lapidly as possible by th(‘ patriotism of intelli- 
gence. 

Intelligent Patriotism — It is the function 
and power of the intellect to inhibit, sometinn*s 
to eliminate, an instinct Even Ihe instinct 
of self-preservation, strong as it is, has some- 
times been wholly inhibited by a duly infoi med 
and reflective mind The pioper intelligence 
may therefore modify, even reveise, the ac- 
tions springing from instinctive feeling Pa- 
triotic sentiment may be h(‘ld subject to a 
thorough knowledge of political and social 
conditions and a sense of justice When so 
held it becomes intelligent patnotism Intelli- 
gent patriotism, then, is patriotic feeling, in- 
stinctive patriotism, under the contiol and 
guidance of knowledge and reflection It is 
love of country and the disposition to seive it, 
coupled with a knowledge of liow to sinve it 
well It does not yield to impulse, but controls 
it It looks before and after It lestrarns a 
nation from fighting when thcie aie no real 
int(‘rests at stake Th(‘ difference betwcHui 
the two kinds of patnotism is practically the 
difference between impulsive action and lea- 
soned action. 

The Teaching of Patriotism — With this 
distinction between the two kinds of patiiot- 
isin it ought to be clear that m the efhat to 
develop patriotism by means of (‘ducalion, 
emphasis should be laid not upon stimulating 
patriotic emotion, but upon increasing the 
fa(;tor of intelligence As a rule, we may 
safely rely on the exist (uice of patiiotic feeling 
and devote attention almost, if not quite, 
exclusively to the piomotion of knowledge 
appropriate to its control Saluting the flag, 
the singing of jiatriotic songs, Fourdh of July 
celebrations as usually conducted, to say 
nothing of the patriotic a^ipeals from pulpit 
and rostrum, are directed primarily to stimu- 
lating the patriotic instinct Emotional ef- 
fects are thereby easily produced Those 
who practice these methods really believe* 
that they are deviJojung patriotism, but 
they are merely inciting patriotic emotion 
without giving it the proper means of guid- 
ance The really needed and difficult thing 
is to form the instinct of patriotism so that 
it will operate*, even under trying ciicum- 
stances, to the real advantage and safety of 
the nation Education should result in im- 
parting such knowledge eif social history, civics, 
and ethics as will result m arousing a sympa- 
thetic interest in the merits and worthy achieve*- 
ments of all nations and races, a just pride in 
e)ur own, and in the elevelojunent of such 
habits of thought as will make jiatriotism, love 
of country, leJentical with loyalty and de- 
votion to liberty, justice, and truth 

I W H 

See Citizenship, Education for; also. 
Character Education. 
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PATRIZZI, FRANCESCO — Sec Renais- 
sance AND Education 

PAULSEN, FRIEDRICH — Born July 16, 
1846, in Langenhorn, Holstein, and died in 
Steghtz, near Beihn, August 14, 1908 He 
attended the Volks^chide of his native village, 
and was piepared by Pastor Thomsen for the 
gymnasium at Altona, a higher class of which 
he enteri'd in 1868 After leceiving the 
licifezeugniss in 1866 he began the study of 
theology at tin* Univeisity of Erlangen in 
accoi dance with the w ishes of his mothei , but 
he was unable to throw’ himself into the work 
with any enthusiasm, and therefore changed 
to ])hilos()phy, taking also classical philology 
and history, with a view^ to the possibility 
of becoming a gymnasial t(‘acher From 1867 
to 1870 he was a studimt at Berlin (under 
Tiend(‘lenbuig, Harms, and Bonitz), and also 
at Bonn and Kiel Aftei leceiving his degree 
in 1870, Paulsen spent the next hve years at 
the Univeisitv of B(‘rhn, jiarlly in rounding 
out his knowledge, devoling himself particu- 
laily to the study of expei imental physics, 
chemistry, anthroiiology, economics, juris- 
prudence, and politics, jiartly in composing 
his Jf(tb}litations,sthrift, Wr.such einer Ent~ 
toicU (UKj.sgcschichtc der Kanii^chen Erkennt- 
nissthcorie From 1875 to 1878 he served as 
a private docent at Berlin, from 1878 to 1894 
as extiaordinarv profi*ssoi, and from 1894 to 
his death as oidmaiy professor of philosophy 
and jiedagogy It w’as his aim, as he himself 
declaied, to bring jihilosophy into vital rela- 
tion witli the geneial cultuie of the day, re- 
gal ding it as an indispensable element of our 
social hf(‘ He did not care to make converts 
to a system, he was opposed to all partisanship 
and faction The mission of philosophy was 
accoi ding to him not to coerce men’s thought 
but to set it free, to tram them in independent 
thinking, not to make thi'iii passive lecipients 
of philosophies Towards the close of his life 
he appealed to larger circles of tlie German 
public through the spoken and written word; 
“ whenever a question became a burning 
issue,” as Professor Kaftan said, “ a word was 
expected from him to help clear the air ’’ 

In the movement for the reformation of 
secondary education in Prussia, Paulsen took 
a leading part He was opposed to the Order 
of Studies, dating back to Johannes Schulze, 
which made the classical gymnasium the nor- 
mal and only type of secondary schools and the 
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sole entrauce gate to the vaiious departineiits 
of the university, and insisted that the gym- 
nasium, the realgyrnnasium, and the oher- 
realschule be placed on an equal footing His 
recommendations, which had beam ignoied 
at the celebrated December (Jonfeience of 
1890, were followed at the June Confeienoc* 
of 1900, the monopoly of the classical gym- 
nasium was abolished Paulsen also advocated 
freer methods of instruction in the upper 
forms, methods that would give greater scope 
to voluntary and spontaneous activity 
“What Germany wants,” he Indd, “is the 
Anglo-American college, which forms a very 
valuable transition stage between school dis- 
cipline and the full freedom of German uni- 
versity life ” Among his many valuable 
contributions to tin* liteiature of education, 
w(‘ mention the following books (ivsduchiv 
dcs GelehrtenuntcrrichU anf den dentschen 
Schulen und U)i'ivcrsitaten (2 vols , 1885 and 
189()), Das Realqymnasi nm inid die /nunanis- 
tische Bddung (1889), Die deuhc/ien Lhii- 
veisitaten und das U niversitatssf ndunn (1902, 
turns by Thilly and Elwang), Das deutse/ie 
Bildunqswesen (19()(), turns })v Loren/), 
Moderne Erziehimg und gcschlechtliehe Sitthch- 
ked (1908), Richthnn n det jungsten Bewegnng 
nn hoheren S(diulwesen Deutschland.s (1908), 
Padagoqik (ed by Kabitz, 1911) 

Paulsen’s metaphysics, which shows tin' 
influence of Spinoza, F(‘chner, Lotz(‘, Schopen- 
hauer, and Kantian criticism, is a system of 
idealistic monism, panpsvchism, and panthe- 
ism, the physical processes and tlie ])svchical 
firocesses are one and the same leality, pm- 
ceiyed in different ways, tin* formei through 
the mediation of the senses, tli(‘ lattin diu'ctly, 
as they are in themselves, in consciousness 
In the physical spheu' evmything is mechani- 
cally conditioned, as natural science teacln's, 
but the mental realm, which is the tiu(' reality, 

IS a world of purposive activity Tlu‘ rnateiial 
world IS the outward expr(‘ssion of a universal 
consciousness, to which the individual con- 
sciousness, stands in t he same relation as t he 
particular human body to the univeisal system 
of bodies This concejition of the univeise is 
set forth in the Einleitung in die Fhilosoyhie 
(1892, trails by Thilly), a book winch has 
passed through twenty-three editions Paul- 
sen’s moral philosophy, as presented in his 
System der Etiiik mil einem Umriss dei Slaats- 
und Gesellschaftslehrc (1889, eighth ed , 19()(), 
trans by Thilly), has been chaiacteuzr'd by 
him as teleological energism to distinguish it 
(1) from Kantian intuit lonism and (2) from 
English utilitarianism The end of the will 
IS not feeling but action, the highest good is 
an objective content of life, consisting in the 
perfect exercise of all human mental powers, 
in which pleasure forms a part The end or 
purpose realized by morality is grounded in 
the human will, is something toward which 
the will is essentially directed In a later 
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account,, Kultui dci Gegenwarl . Systcrnatische 
PhUosophie (pp 289 ff ), what was foimerly 
called the individuars basal will is sjioken of 
as the objective will, the system of objective 
morality is regarded as the product and func- 
tion of a universal reason immanent in the 
social forms ol histoiical life He also wrote 
Immanuel Kant Seni Lehen und seine Lvhre 
(1898, trans by Oiughton and Leferve), and 
collect(‘d many essays in Gesarnmelte Vortrage 
und Aufsatze (2 vols , 1906) F. T. 
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PAVIA, UNIVERSITY OF — See Italy, 
Educatiox in 

PAYMENT BY RESULTS — A system of 
apportioning iiublie money foi (aiueation based 
on th(‘ lesults of exaininations Payment by 
lesults was introduced into England by the 
Revised Goch*, issued May 9, 1862, and con- 
tinued with moddications until 1897 Robert 
Lowe (q V ) was lesponsible foi its inti eduction. 
As onginallv inti educed thi‘ grants were pay- 
abl(‘ u])on tlie nvsults of individual exainina- 
tious of ])U])ils in Standaids I to VI, in the 
three R’s, and plain needlewoik foi girls 
(%*rtain otluu conditions wore also imposed, 
eg numbei of attendances, adequacy of build- 
ings, qualifications of teachers, etc The 
grants weiv paid to the managers of schools 
and not diiectly to the teachers The eurii- 
culum thus depended on the distribution of 
giants, and subjects weie added oi removed 
according to their grant-earning capacity 
At hist eveivthing beyond the thret‘ R’s was 
diseouragi'd In 1867 grants weie given for 
geogia])hv, grammar, and hwtory as “ specific 
sulijeets ” In 1871 theie were added as 
“ s])eeitic subiects ” algebra, geometry, natu- 
lal jihilosophy, physical geography, natural 
scieiKMN ])()litieal economy, and languages 
(English literature, and elements of Latin, 
French, and German) Vocal music was en- 
couraged in a similar’ way a year or two later 
111 1878 geography, history, grammar, and plain 
needlework became class subjects, and grants 
w(‘ie given on class, not individual, examina- 
tions The “ specific* subjects ” in this year 
were mathematics (algebia, Euclid, and men- 
suration), Latin, French, German, mechanics, 
animal physiology, physical geography, botany, 
domestic economy (for girls) In 1882 the 
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Seventh Standard was recognized for purposes 
of the examination, and English literature and 
grammar, physical geography, and elementary 
science and history for the three highest 
standards became class subjects Practical 
training for girls was also encouraged In 
1890 history was extended to all classes, draw- 
ing was made compulsory for boys, manual 
training and housewifery were counted as 
attendance subjects, shorthand became a 

specific subj('ct,” and laundiy work a “spe- 
cial ” In 1891 naMgation, in 1892 hoiiicul- 
ture, in 1893 daiiy making, in 1894 doim'siic 
economy and hygiene, became “ sjiecific sub- 
jects “ In 1895 payment by results in ele- 
mentary subjects was abolished for oldei 
schools, and in 1897 payment for “ specific 
subjects ” also disapjieared 

Payment by results perhaps moie than any 
other cause retarded the develoimient of ('1(‘- 
mentary education in England Its only 
merits were that it established standards at 
a time when all teachers weie not trained, 
artificially affected the curriculum, and was 
cheap It was also a step in advance in so far 
as teachers were compelled to pay as much 
attention to lower classes as to higher, and to 
backward as w(‘ll as to luight ])U])ils Tin* 
latter, however, too often were reduced to th(‘ 
level of their inferiors Hut while it intro- 
duced uniformity, there followed dull, mechan- 
ical methods and all other abuses connected 
with an exaggerat(‘d system of examinations 
The recovery from the system is slow Imt c(*r- 
tain, initiative and adaiitation to local needs 
are being more and more encouiaged, and 
mass education is brung rt'phiced bv individ- 
ual care and attention 

The system of payment by results is still 
employed by the Intermediate Hoard in mak- 
ing appropriations for secondary (‘ducation in 
Ireland The systmn is, howevei, being giadu- 
ally modified by the introduction of insp(‘ction. 
and the imposition of crTtain conditions rela- 
tive to the school buildings (S(‘e Irkland, 
Education in ) In the Province of Victoria, 
Australia, the system was aliolished as lecentlv 
as 1906 

See Apportionment of School Funds, 
England, EniK^jiTroN in. Examinations, 
Lowe, Robert 
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PAYNE, JOSEPH (1808-1876) — Eng- 
lish educator, born at Hnry St Edmund’s 


His education was but scanty, and he only 
attended school for a short time when near the 
age of fourteen Although compelled to earn 
a livelihood at an early age, he applied him- 
self with great industry to the study of the 
classical and English literature In 1828 he 
became assistant m a London school and about 
this time came across Jacotot’s {qv) work 
His pamjililet, A Compendium Exposition 
of Professo) JacotoVs celebiated System of 
Education (1830), brouglit him to the notice 
of Mrs David Fletehei, who made him tutor 
to hei ehildrmi Hy associating other children 
with them Paviie was soon able to open the 
Denmark Hill dram mar School In 1837 
he married Miss Dyer, who herself kept and 
continued to keep a girls’ school In 1845 
he moved to Leatherhead and opened the 
Mansion House Seliool, one of the best private 
schools of the time Retiring from this work 
in 1863, Payne devoted himself to the advance- 
ment of the esuse of education He supported 
tlie Women’s Education Union and the Girls’ 
Pul)li(‘ Day School Company (q v ), which 
spuing from it He took a keen interest in 
the Froebehan tlieories and the kindergarten 
movement , and studied the work of Pestalozzi 
and of Jacotot Of the last named he was 
llie chief exponent in England He was 
intimately associated with the College of 
Pieceptors (qv), before which he frecpiently 
loctuied on educational subjects When in 
1872 th{‘ (V)llege established a chair in the 
ScKMiee and Art of Education, then the first 
in England, Payne was appointed to it In 
1874 he made a tour for the purpose of in- 
v(‘stigating educational institutions in North 
Germany Not only did Payne devote him- 
self to the cause of education, he was a keen 
student of ])liilologv and wrot(‘ a paper on the 
Norman Element in the Spoken and Wntkn 
English of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Four- 
ieenth Centunis for the Philological Society, of 
whose council lu* was chairman in 1873-1874 
(See Education, Ac ademk' Study of ) 

While he made no original contributions to 
educational thought, Payne was a pioneer in 
introducing and familiarizing English educa- 
tors with the best theory and practice of his 
day If he exaggerated tlie value of Jacotot’s 
methods, it was done largely in a spirit of re- 
action against the nu'chanical work of the 
schools Through his connection with the 
(’ollego of Preceptors, which introduced the 
first examinations for teachers in England at 
the suggestion of Payne and C H I.ake, he 
was able to inspire a number of teachers with 
his own enthusiasm for educational study and 
progress His chief educational writings have 
been edited first by R H Quick m one volume, 
and reedited, with the addition of a second 
voluim*, by his son, Dr. J F Payne Volume 
I (1883) contains Lectures on the Science and 
Art of Education, and Volume II (1892), Lec- 
tures on the History of E ducation j with a Visit 
016 
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to German Schooh The lirst volum(‘ ineludeH 
a list of Payne’s published works 
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PAYNE, WILLIAM HAROLD (1836- 
1907) — University prolessor ol education, 
born at rarminp,ton, N V, the 12th of May, 
1836 He was educated in the conunoii schools 
and at the New Yoik Conferern^e Seminary 
He began his teaching careei in the public 
schools of New York He was ])rincipal of 
schools at Three Riyers, Micli (1858 1864), 
superintendent of schools at Niles, Mich 
(1861-1866), principal of a seminar v at Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich (1866-1869), and super intendent 
of schools at Adrian, Midi (1869-1879) His 
work as a school supei intendent was distin- 
guished by his untiring efforts to supphmient 
the pedagogic training of the teacheis iiiidei 
his charge In 1879 he was called t,o the newly 
organized chair of tlie science and art of tiaich- 
ing at tlie University of Michigan, one of the 
(‘ailiest pinmaiK'nt iiniveisity ])iofessoishi])s of 
education Fioni 1888 to 1991 he was pH‘Mdent 
of the Univeisity of NasliMlh', but iiixm the 
death of Piof(‘ssor Pi A Hinsdale he leturinxl 
to his old post in th(‘ Univinsitv of Michigan 
His writings include U/mp/cis otf Sdiool Supervi- 
^ion, Outlines of Educational Dociiine, and 
Contributions to the Science of Education 
Piofessoi Payin' was luucli inteK'sted in French 
educational tliought, and he niadi' (‘xcelh'iit 
translations of some of the writings of Gabiiel 
(kmipayr6, including The Histoiijof Fedagoqij, 
Lectuics on Fedacpigi/, Elements of Psi/chologiB 
and Applied Psijchologif He also tianslati'd 
and edited Rousseau’s l^niili For four years 
he was editoi of tlu' Michigan Schoed master 
(1866-1870) W S M. 

See Ei>ur\Ti()\, Ai'adkmic Study of 

PEABODY, ANDREW PRESTON (1811- 
1893) — College prof (*ssoi , graduat.c'd at Hal- 
yard in 1826, afti'i which he studied theology 
at the (Cambridge Divinity School He taught 
school for three years, was tliree years tutor 
at Harvaid, and for tweiitv-sevr'ii yi'ais was 
engaged in the Tninistry H(' was professor 
of Chiistian morals at Haivaid fiom 18()9 
to 1881, and acting president of tin' college 
m 1862 and again in 1868-1869 His publica- 
tions include Sermons foi Children (1866), 
Manual of Moral Philosophij (1874), and Har- 
vard Remi niscences (1888) He also published 
a Sunday School hymn book W S M 

PEABODY EDUCATION FUND — One 

of the great educational foundations which 
hayc contributed to the remaking of Southern 
education In 1867 George Peabody (7 r ) 
gayi' $3,000,090 in trust for the jiromotion 
of (‘(Iiicafion in the South Through vanous 

617 


causes this sum shrank foi a time to $2,000,000. 
Peabody is said to haye lelied largely on the 
adyice of Robert C Winthrop in the disposal 
of the fund and in the arrangements for carry- 
ing out its puriioses The conditions of the 
trust were so liberal and elastic that the 
trustees ha\e been able to employ the fund 
in such a way as to educate the people of the 
South to certain lu'eds, which when realized 
they must themselves satisfy Thus the fund 
has established standards along different lines 
The money has been used for the following 
purposes (1) Aiding and establishing public 
schools in the largi' towns and cities, and thus 
piactically bi'ginmng and supporting systems 
of public education until taken over by the 
local authoiities (2) Similarly assisting the 
rise of state svstc'ins, a task almost completed 
by 1875 (3) Encouraging th(‘ jirofessional 

flaming of teacheis by the establishment of 
a noimal school at Nashville (Peabody Nor- 
mal Gollege, 1875) and granting siholaiships 
to students of ability This led to the general 
establishment of normal schools and by 1903 
the tiustees weie again fiee to disposi* of their 
fund m another direction (4) l!]stablishing 
an institution for the highei piofevssional 
(‘ducat ion of teaclu'is This dc'cision was 
piompt('d by a inoAenu‘nt begun in 1902 by 
Pr(‘si(lent Poiter of the Normal C’ollege, the 
faculty and alumni, and th(‘ citizens of Nash- 
ville Th<‘ P(‘abody Board recognized the 
value of the plan in 1903 and di'cided upon its 
ado])tion The result is the Geoige Peabody 
Goll(‘ge for Teacheis, which has received an 
endowment of $1,000,000 from the fund, land 
and buildings, valued at not over $250,000, 
from th(‘ Umveisitv of Nashville, with which 
It was associated foi thiity-six yeais, and giants 
from the Stati' of Teniu'ssee ($250,000), the 
count \ of Davidson ($100,000), and the citv 
of Naslnille ($200,000) The Traistees of the 
Fund have also offered to set aside $500,000 
additional for the eridowmi'nt of the Gollege, 
pr()vid(‘d a further sum of $1,000,000 is raisecl 
befoie \o\ 1, 1913 The Gollege, to be 

opened in 1913, promise's to be of the highest 
service to the (‘ducatiomd Ri'naissance of the 
South The lu'w ])resid('nt is Di Biuce R 
PaviK' (5) Piomoting ruial cemsolidation of 
schools and the advance ment of ruial educa- 
tion bv making giants towards the salaries 
of supervisois in manv' of the states of the 
Sout h 

The Board of Trust t'es consists of sixteen 
members, who have always been men of the 
highest distinction in all walks of life The 
most active associates in the early days were 
Hon R G Winthio]), Hon Hamilton Fish, 
Bishop Macllvame, Dr Bainas Scars, the 
fiist agent. Dr J L M Gurry, the second 
agent, Di Eben Steams, hrst president of the 
Peabody Normal Gollege, and Dr W H 
Payin', his successor At the pr(\sent tune 
Ml .1 Pn'ipont Morgan, Hon .]ose])h H 
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Choate, and Hon Theodore Roosevelt are 
members of the Board of Trustees Professor 
Wickliffe Rose is the general agent 
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PEABODY, ELIZABETH PALMER (1804- 
1894) —American apostle of Frocdiel and 
organizer of the first kindergartens (qv) in 
the United States, was born at Bilhuiea, Mass 
the 20th of May, 1804 Her niothei, a gifted 
woman, conducted a ])rivat(‘ school, at which 
IClizabeth and her sisters Sophia (afterwards 
Mrs Nathaniel Hawthorne) and Maiv (after- 
wards Mrs Horace Mann) were educated 
At the age of eighteen years Miss Peabody 
began her career as a teacher in Boston Lat(‘r 
she was associated with A Bionson Alcott 
{qv) in the famous Temple School Tn con- 
nection with her teaching she coni riliuted to 
many literary and educational journals, in- 
cluding the Dial, the Chu^tian Kxaiuivei\ the 
Democratic Review, and Barnard’s Avieucait 
Journal of Education 

In 1859 she became acquainted with the 
educational ideas of Froi'bel, and the next 
year sh(‘ opened a kindergarten in Boston — 
the first in America In 1867 sh(‘ went to 
Europe to study kindergarten juinciirles and 
practices at first hand, and through her in- 
fluence Emma Marwedel {qv) and several 
other experienced German kinder gartneis weie 
induced to come to America The noi- 
mal classes which she conducted in Boston 
trained most of the early prominent. American 
kindergartners (including Miss Luev Whe(‘- 
lock) From 1873 to 1877 Miss Pea bod v 
edited the Kindergarten Mesaenger, and in 
1877 the American Froebid Union, of which she 
was the first president, was formed 

Her publications include Hebrew Hisiorq, 
Grecian History, First Steps in History, 
Chronological History of the United States, 
Record of a School (an account of Mr AlcotUs 
Temple School), The Ki ndcrgaiten, Education 
in the Horne, the Kindergarten, and the Pri- 
mary School, Guide to the Kinder got ten and 
Moral Culture of Infancy (with licr sister Mis 
Horace Mann), Lectures m the Training Schools 
for Kindergartners, Kindergaitens in Italy, and 
a translation of l)c Gcrando’s Moral Self- Edu- 
cation She also contributed several papers 
to Henry Barnard’s comjirehensive volume 
Kindergarten and Child Culture Miss Pea- 
body was interested not only in the kindei gar- 
ten, but in all phases of educational work, 
including the education of the American 
Indian SIk' died at Boston the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1894 W S M 

See KmDKKGAHTEN 
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PEABODY, GEORGE (1795-1869).— 
Benefactor of education and founder of the 
Peabody (Educational) Fund {qv), was edu- 
cated in the common schools of Danveis (now 
Peabody), Mass He (uigaged in business 
and made a fortune which he gave to vaiious 
educational institutions and agencies He 
founded the Peaiiody Institutes at Danvers, 
Salem, and Baltimore, and mach' laig(‘ be- 
quests to Haivard, Yale, and Kenyon Gol- 
leges One of his hugest bequests was to the 
Peabody Fund iq v ) in 1867, '‘for the en- 
couragement and irromotion of intellectual, 
moral, and industrial education among the 
young of thi‘ moi’e destitute portions of the 
Southmn and Western states of the Union ” 
One of his hiogiapheis says of him, “ In the 
greatn(‘ss of his benevolence George Peabody 
stands alone in history ” W S M. 

S(‘e Peaiiody Fvmr 
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PEABODY, SELIM HOBART (1829- 
1903) — TTnivinsity president, was educated 
at. th(‘ universiti(\s ol Vermont and Iowa He 
was ])rincij)al ol high sidiools at Burlington, 
Vt , Fond-du-lac, Wis , and (dneago, super’- 
intimdent of schools at Racin(‘, Wis , pro- 
fessor in polytechnic colleges in Pennsylvania 
and Illinois, and irresidimt of the Univei’sity of 
Illinois from 1880 to 1891 He was director 
of the educational exliibit.s at th(‘ World’s 
Golurnbian Exposition at Cdiicago in 1893. 
Ills publications include Astronomy (1869), 
Juvenile Natural History (1869), New Practi- 
cal Arithmetic (1872), and numerous articles 
in educational journals and the proci'cdings 
of (‘ducational associations W S M 

PEACE, EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
INTERNATIONAL — The peace movement 
IS a part of the educational progress of the 
world Whethm in respect to its intellectual, 
economic, or moral phases, changes in opinion 
and practice have been effected by the educa- 
tive process Among the champions of th(‘ 
p(‘ace movemc'nt wor(‘ Hugo Grotius, Jean 
Jacipies Rousseau, and Immanuel Kant, and 
latei, Noah Worcester, Elihu Burritt, Horace 
Mann, Professor Aniasa Walker, and Edward 
Eveiett Hale, all of whom appreciated the 
necessity of educational propaganda 

The unification and direction of the intellec- 
tual life of the world through universities, col- 
leges, and schools, has helped to prepare the 
way for international good will The ease and 
rapidity of travel and communication by means 
of steam and electricity hav(' helped to the 
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same end. The ever advancing tide of civil- 
ization v/ith its various humanitarian move- 
ment has tended to sweep away many of the 
barriers which kept nations apait from each 
other The grouping of men in international 
societies working in the h(‘lds of science, in- 
dustry, and social leforin, has led to a unifica- 
tion of the highei life and has promoted friend- 
ship among the leadeis of progress The labor 
organizations of the world have b(‘en active 
in promoting peace ])ropaganda, and in na- 
tional and international assemblies have de- 
clared themselves as opposed to ])roseripti()n 
and in favor of arbitration The pioet'ss of 
persuading the nations to abandon the archaic 
method of settling difficulties l)v force and to 
adopt th(‘ modern method of the couit of jus- 
tice IS now cairied on not meielv b}" pacifists, 
but by th(‘ clergy, the jik'ss, law associations, 
women’s clubs, and evim by l)odi<‘s migaged 
in promoting th(‘ economic welfaie of th(‘ com- 
munity A concrete examjih' of this is semi 
in the Report (1910) of tin* Massachusetts 
Commission on the Cost of laving, which 
after a careful investigation finds that the great 
increase of (‘xpenditures for aimament is the 
cause of enormous waste, affecting tin* common 
welfare of the peojile 

Among the organizations engaged in dev(‘l- 
oping and organizing world si'iitiment for 
j)ea(*e are six hundred and more peace societies, 
the oldest of which is the Ameiicati P(*ace 
SocK'tv, whose Secietaiy is Di Benjamin 
F Tru(‘blood, the Inter pailiani(‘ntaiv Union, 
composed of lejiresentatn es fiom the jiailia- 
iiK'iits and congress(‘s of the world, holding 
biennial meetings, tin* Intel national P(*ace 
Ckmgress, the eigliteenth session ol which was 
held in Stockholm in 1910, the* national peace* 
congiess(*s, of which thr(*(* ha\e be(*n held 
in the Uniti*d States, nam(*ly, in New York in 
1907, said to be tlie largest p(*ace assembly 
ever coincned, in Chicago in 1909, and in Ihil- 
timore in 1911, the Bui(‘au of International 
I’cace at Beine, Switzerland, which undertakes 
to gather and distiibute* infoimation and act 
as a clcaiing housi* for all ])i opagandist work, 
the Mohonk Arbitration Confi'i ence, which 
has been held for the past s(*vi*nteen years 
under the patronage and hospitality of Mr 
Albert K Smiley, and like all the other oigani- 
zations mentioned has been highly educativi* 
in its plan of work and succi'ssful in inteiest- 
ing the leading mei chants, bankeis, lawyeis, 
clergymen, and jniblicists in the moral, social, 
and economic importance of the ])(*ace move- 
ment. Of the oiganizations which are in- 
tended to influence students in schools, col- 
leges, and universities, there is the World 
Peace Foundation, foi the support of which 
Mr Edwin Cinn has set aside $1, ()()(), 000, the 
income ol which is to be apjAied in the publi- 
cation of ])ooks and tracts on flu* history and 
jirogress of peace and in geiu'ral ])r o]>aganda 
work of an (*ducative cliaractei (’loselv affili- 


ated with this Foundation is the American 
School Peace League, the object of which is 
to organize the teachers of tin* public schools 
in behalf of such teaching of history and other 
subjects and in such intei national exchange 
of teachers and correspondence as shall pro- 
mote fiiendship among the youth of different 
lands Tlirough its influence the 18th of 
May, the annivei’sary of the calling of the 
first Hagin* (’onfer(*nc(', is now celebrated 
largely thiougliout the United States as Peace 
Day. The Intercollegiate Peace Association 
has already oiganized oratorical contests m 
the colleg(‘s of several states The Cosmopoli- 
tan (flubs, now forming a national association, 
afford meeting grounds in universities for men 
of different nations Of the Harvaid Cosmo- 
])olitan (flub President Eliot has declared that 
it IS th(* most interesting in the university 
The Corda Fraties, an international federation 
of students which has more than 15,000 niem- 
])(‘rs in Euro])ean universities and has recently 
added 40,000 Fiench secondary students, has as 
its pnnciiial object the promotion of the idea of 
solidarity and fraternity among students 
flflie World Student Chiistian Federation, 
which includes five intercollegiate associa- 
tions of Ameiica, Creat Britain, Cermany, and 
Scandinavia, with a membership of 188,000 
students and professors, is increasingly influ- 
ential as a factor for peace flflie annual 
inteichange of jirofessoi ships initiated by the 
unn eisities of Berlin, Haivaid, and (Columbia, 
and now extending to many other institutions, 
as well as the interchange of students, will 
tend to produce common int (‘rests in the field 
of scholar shi]> and sound learning The Amer- 
ican Conciliation Society, under the chairman- 
shij) of Di Nicholas Murray Butler, publishes 
(‘ach month the best infoimation available, 
using a mailing list of 70,000 names flflie 
iec(*nt gift of eleven and a half million dollars 
from Mr Andrew (flirnc*gie is a crowning 
evi'iit in a lemarkable senes flflie trustees 
of this endovvim'iit have already shown their 
])ur])os(* to make it seive educational ends 
bv announcing that work is to be undertaken 
in three depaitments, namely, (1) int(*rna- 
tional law, (2) (*conomic aspects of peace, and 
(8) education and intercourse The men al- 
ready appointed to be at the head of the first 
two dejiartments are distiiiguish(*d as educatois, 
and without doubt the remaining appointee 
will be of the saim* class S T D. 
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PEACHAM, HENRY ir)7G-l(>4d) — 
English author, born at Northrnimnis, Hert- 
fordshire, the son of a countiv rector lie 
was educated at schools near St Alban’s and 
in London, and proceeding to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, graduated B A in 1594-1595 and 
M A in 159S After teaching foi a time at 
Wymondham in Norfolk he took up the lit- 
(‘raiy piofession, for which h(‘ was well (‘iiough 
equipped by a knowledg(‘, in addition to let- 
ters, of botany, music, heraldiv, mathematics, 
drawing, and painting His hist woik was 
the Graphicc or the auncicpt and excellent 

Art of Drawing with the Pen and Lnnning 
in Water Coloars (London, 1696) which passinl 
thiough many editions as The Gentleman's 
Exercise In 1613-1614 Peacliam made ex- 
cellent use of an opportunity to travel in 
France, Ital}', and Holland as tutor to the 
sons of Thomas Howard, Eail of Aiundel It 
was during a stay at the country home of M 
Ligny, a Ficnch scholar and soldiei, that 
Peacham was stiuck by the limitations in the 
training of Englisli gentlemen and was inspired 
to write the work by which he is best known, 
the Compleat Gentleman (1622) This woik 
was addressed to William Howaid, the eight- 
voai-old son of Karl Arundel The Compleat 
Gentleman is in the main a plea tor the b(‘tter 
(‘ducation of the upper classes The rest of 
the work is a series of chapters on the ditfen'iit 
studies, each of which gives an epitome of their 
content Under the title, “ Of Stile in speak- 
ing and writing, and of History,” Peaidiam 
gives a list of authois to be lead in Latin 
and Greek The chapter on Poetry is of 
considerable interest, for Shakesjieaie, Ben 
Jonson, and others are omitted from the number 
of Elizabethan poets One of the newer 
studies which was being introduced into Eng- 
land at this time is “Antiquities,” including 
statues, inscriptions, and coins In the chap- 
ter on “ Drawing, Limning, and Painting ” 
Peacham gives directions on color mixing and 
an account of the lives of eminent painters Of 
special value in the education of a gentleman 
is the study of blazons, armory, aims, and the 
dignity of heralds Under ” exercise* of the 
body” Peacham includes horsemanship, lim- 
ning, leaping, swimming, and shooting Undi'r 
the title of “ Reputation and Carriage ” are 
given the special qualities desirable in a gentle- 
man — temperance, moderation, frugality, 
thrift, and affable discourse to be cultivated 
with the help of anagrams, epigrams, and im- 
pressas Of the function of travel in the 
education of a gentleman Peacham says, “ In 
my opinion nothing rectifieth and confirmelh 


more the judgment of a gentleman in forraine 
affaires, teacheth him knowledge of himselfe, 
and setleth his affection more sure to his owne 
Country, than travaile doth.” In deciding 
whether travel should be for pleasure or profit, 
Peacham pronounces emphatically for the 
latter, and he strongly recommends a sojourn 
in France for giving point to the accomplish- 
ments of the gentleman The education of the 
gentleman is completed by a study of “ Mili- 
tary observation,” which deals with the dif- 
ferent military ranks and gives a list of mili- 
'tarv commands In a “ much inlargcd ” 
edition, published in 1627, a chapter is added 
on fishing, “ the honest and patient man’s 
Redcation, or a Pastime for all men to Re- 
el eate themselves at vacant hourcs ” Here an 
account is given of the Angle rod, lines, flats, 
baits, flies, and different kinds of fish While the 
Compleat (rentleman nowhere gives a detailed 
d(‘scription of the gentleman, it is a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of what in 
theory at any rate was consideied of \alue in 
his make-u]> (See also Gentry and Nobles, 
Education of. Manners and Morals, 
Education in ) 

Peacham was unfortunately reduced to 
])ov(‘rty in his old age and turned his pen to 
writing political and social jiamphlets, of 
which the most mtoiesting arc The Art of 
Living in London, oi a (\iuUon how Gentlemen^ 
Connti i/men and Strangers, drawn by occasion 
of Bnsinesse, should dispose of themselves in the 
Thriftiest Way, not onely in the City, but in all 
other Populous Places (1742), and The Worth 
of a Penny, or a Caution to keep Money, with 
the Causes of the Scarcity and Misery of the 
Want thereof in these Hard and Merciless 
Times (1641), a discussion of the economic 
condition of the country Peacham is also 
said during this period to have WTitten chil- 
dren’s books at a penny each 

References — 

Dictionary of National Biography 

(ioRDON, G 8 , Ed Peacham' 8 Complete Gentleman 
(a reprint of the 1634 edition) (Oxford, 1906 ) 

PEARSON, ELIPHALET (1752-1828) — 
F’lrst pieceptor of Phillips Academy at An- 
dovei, graduated at Harvard College in 1773 
and taught for five years at Andover. He 
was principal of the Phillips Academy at 
Andover from 1778 to 1786 and professor in 
Harvard College from 1786 to 1826, and acting 
president from 1804 to 1806 He was one of 
the founders of the American Education So- 
ciety {qv) and was active m the American 
Academy of Science and Arts He was the 
author of a Hebrew grammar and several 
papers on religious education W S M. 

PECAUT, FELIX (1828-1898) — French 
clergyman, author, and educator. He com- 
pleted his studies at the Faculty of Protestant 
Theology at Montauban, and received an 
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appointment in his native city when only 
twenty-one years of age Less than two years 
later he gave up his clerical calling on account 
of his heterodox views These are set forth 
in his Le Christ et la conscience (1859) In the 
meantime he had moved to Pans, where he 
established a private school in conjunction 
with his friend Gaufr^s. His ideas on national 
education evolved during the years immedi- 
ately following the disaster of 1870 appeared 
in a series of letters to the Tc/z/ps, Lettn-.s de 
province, and in jStudes an join le jonr .swz 
V Vacation nationale (1871-1879) Jules F(‘iry 
{q V ), then minister of public instruction, and 
M Buisson, director of jirirnary education, 
were responsible for appointing P6cau< to the 
staff of general inspectors With tlu‘ gi(‘at 
increase in the number of departmental normal 
schools, it became more than (‘ver necessary 
to provide foi the recruitment of tlu' teaching 
force for thes(‘ training schools Peeaut was 
selected to direct the girls’ higher primary 
normal school at Fontenav-aux-Roses H(‘ 
devoted himself heart and soul to the undei- 
taking, and spent lU'aily all his lemainmg 
days in this, the most, important work of his lil(‘, 
retiring in 1890 The school still leflects nun h 
of his spirit and devotion See his Dem ntoi^ 
de mission en Italic (1880), l/e.spnt dc Fon- 
tenaij (1895), Adicux d iecole (1890), L'edn- 
cation et la vie nationale (1897), Quirizc ans 
d'Macation, a posthumous publication ol wiit- 
ings collected by his sons F E F. 
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Buisson, F Ditiionnaire d( Phlagogu, s\ Pfeaut 
CoMPAYUE, G F^hx l^finut et VEducatum d( la Can- 
science ( Lea grands Pjducateurs ) (Pans, ii d ) 

PECK, WILLIAM GUY (1820-1892) — 
Author of matlKUTiatical textbooks, giaduated 
from the United 8tat(*s Militaiv Academy at 
West Point in 1844 lie was professoi at 
West Point (1840-1855), at the University of 
Michigan (1855-1857), and at Columbia 
University His publications include Ele- 
nientarij Mechanics (1859), Natural Philosophy 
(1800), Popular Astronomy (1882), and many 
school and college textbooks on mathematics 
He was joint author with his father-in-law, 
Charles Davies, {q v ) of the Dictionary and 
Cyclopeedia of Mathematical Science (1855) 

W S M 

PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS — See Jour- 
nalism, Educational 

PEDAGOGICAL LITERATURE — SeeBiB- 
LiooRAPHY OF Education, Journals, Edu- 
cational, and the reference list at the close 
of each topic in this work 

PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY. — See Jour- 
nalism, Educational. 


PEDAGOGY — Pedagogy is commonly un- 
derstood to mean the science and art of teach- 
ing The word is derived from the Greeks, 
among whom a pedagogue was the person, 
usually, if not always, a slave, who attended 
the young boy, going with him to and from 
school, cairymg his materials for study, look- 
ing out for ins wants and exercising authority 
over him It is supposed that the pedagogues 
were often such slaves as would be useless for 
othei tasks, and that they were not held in 
much respect even by the childien who were 
j)lac(*d in tluai chaige The name thus ac- 
quiied in ancnuit lim(‘s a connotation of lack 
of esteem, if not of contempt, which it has 
not entirely shaken otl in modern usage 

A soiiH'what similar meaning became at- 
tached to the deriv(‘d tiMiii, “ pedagogy. 
Since the Renaissance educational reformers 
have drawn inoie and more attention to the 
significance of th(‘ jirocess of education as con- 
t lasted with that of the subject mattei taught. 
The study of this jnocess has lieiui foi seveial 
centuries lefeiied to as jiedagogy The phi- 
losopher-Kant {q v ) denominated his lectures on 
education as r/>c/ Padagogik They dealt es- 
pecially with th(‘ foiination of habit, and 
moial t laming and instiuction Thus de- 
fin(‘d, pedagogy concerned that asjiect of edu- 
cation commonly held to be most childish and 
least interesting, a phase of life iclegated to 
nurses, motluus, and jiedagogues, and felt to 
have little in it to command th(‘ thoiiglitful 
attention of th(‘ stiong in mind oi will In 
fact, the managmiiiuit and instiuction of child- 
len was from tin' fatheis’ oi schoolmasters^ 
point of vi(‘w thought to i(‘sol\ e itself into an 
authoritative display of supeiioi power 
Learning was tiiaited as a matter of appli- 
cation on th(‘ ])art of the pupil Application 
was regard(‘d as a (piestion of will, and will as 
to be governed by commands But to com- 
mand childien was held, on account of their 
weakness and lack of lesoiirces, not to require 
great strength oi to meiit much thought oi 
esteem 

But whil(‘, on account of its deiivation from 
the woid pedagogue and its application to an 
art held in little honor, the term pedagogy at 
fust failed to cany the inqdication of a pro- 
found science, nevertheless the existence of the 
ideal of such a study and its resolute pursuit 
by a few reformers eventually gained foi it 
a richer content and a highei standing In 
the beginning its practical influence was felt 
especially in the elementary schools The 
nineteenth century brought with it in the more 
advanced nations of the woild an extraordinary 
expansion of the facilities for elementary 
education The prepaiation of teachers for 
this work came to be in the hands of normal 
and training schools These institutions de- 
voted themselves largely to the pedagogy of 
the subjects taught in the common schools 
and to the problems of school management. 
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It came to be an accept('(l piinciple that (‘lo- 
mentary teachers should know not only the 
subjects they were to teach, but also the art 
of their craft 

Eventually the idea that the scientific study 
of education should not be confined to tJie 
problems of the elementary school led to the 
establishment of departments of pedagogy in 
colleges and umvcisities The Univeisity of 
the City of New York (now New York Uni- 
versity) offered such courses in 1832 Th(‘ 
same institution established a School of Peda- 
gogy m 1890 and offered the degree of Master 
and Doctor of Pedagogy The New York 
State Normal College at Albany gives the 
degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy Many uni- 
versities, especially in the western part of tin* 
United States created jirofessorships in peda- 
gogy in the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century See Education, Academic Study of 

The introduction of the study into higher 
education led to new difficulties m regaid to 
the term pedagogy It was felt to be essen- 
tially a normal school subject, concerned es- 
pecially with the problems of the element arv 
school and ‘‘ rule-of-thumb ” methods of 
teaching the subjects of its curriculum The 
specialists of the umveisities were jirone to 
regard the power to teach as due primarily to 
knowledge of subject matter In addition to 
this they admitted the imiiortancc of natural 
aptitude and of experience, but rejected the 
efficacy of methods Many ridiculed out- 
right the pretensions of pedagogy,” and 
resented its injection into the curriculum of 
higher education Some even went so far as 
to criticize the entire influence of pedagogv 
on elementary education, on th(' ground that 
in its emphasis on interest it had demoralized 
the work of the school, giving us “ soft ” 
pedagogy 

Much of this criticism of pedagogy as a 
university subject had, doubtless, validity, 
and in consequence it was necessary to modify 
and expand its content in order to secure for 
it a permanent foothold and equality of rank 
To mark the change there giew up a tendency 
to substitute the word education for 'pedagogy 
as a title for the dejiartment and foi profes- 
sorships Thus the term “ pedagogy ” has 
to a considerable extent passed out of vogue 
The newer ‘‘ education ” differs from the older 

pedagogy ” in two respects First, it in- 
cludes far more than method in teaching and 
school management, second, it is more scien- 
tific Taking up the first point, we note that 
all the educational functions and agencies of 
society are considered, the history and ad- 
ministration of education are taken into ac- 
count, the care of the body is brought before 
the attention as well as the care of the mind, 
and the education of def(‘ctives as well as of the 
normal child, the educational ideals and the 
curriculum are treated both m general and m 
detail and the relation of education to general 


welfare is investigated A good illustration 
of the expansion of the field is seen in the tran- 
sition from the history of pedagogy such as 
we find m Conipayre’s volume with that title, 
to present-day history of education. Then 
the subject confined itself for the most part to 
the ideals and methods that have prevailed 
in the schools, together with some account of 
the concc])tions and work of educational re- 
formeis. Now the historian of education tries 
to relate llie piocesses and agencies of educa- 
tion to the institutional, economic, social, and 
cultural movements of history 

The second change that has come about with 
tlie transition from jiedagogy to education 
lies in the moie thoroughgoing and scientific 
methods (‘iiqdoyed to-day On the one hand, 
a far wider range of underlying sciences is 
brought into reepiisition in the treatment of 
educational problems Thus not only psy- 
chology and philosoj)h 3 % but also biology, 
physiology, sociology, and economics aie 
1)1 ought to bear on the' work On the other 
hand, the jirojiagation of ojiimons, “ arm- 
chair ” pedagogv, has been lejilaced by lesolute 
search for facts through histoiical research, 
thiough comparative study, thiough the use 
ol (‘xperiimml and statist i(‘al methods The 
d(‘partment of (‘ducation bungs to scientific 
res(‘arch a set of intinesting jnactical prob- 
lems and to the schoolmaster a mass of in- 
controvertible facts and conclusions that can- 
not fail to piove of practical use 

It IS interi'sting to note that the teim peda- 
gogy bids fan to be K'vived in the title “ ex- 
perimental pedagogy ” This science springs 
not so much fiom the desire of the schoolmaster 
or the educational leformei to establish teach- 
ing on an unshakable basis, as from th(‘ tend- 
ency on the jiait of ex])erimental jis^^chology 
to reach out into lu'w fields, especially those 
where its methods and piiiicqiles can be made 
to bear on the practical woild But, although 
somewhat different in its oiigin fiorn genetic 
and educational psychology, which began as 
attempts to get a scientific liasis for teaching 
rather than new problems for science, experi- 
mental pedagogy naturally tends to include 
both these forerunners E N H 

See Education, Academic Study of, 
Experimental Education, Psychology, 
Educational, Philosophy of Education, 
also Child Study 

PEDAGOGY, DOCTOR OF. — See De- 
grees. 

PEDANTRY — A term given to the dis- 
play of knowledge for the sake of its display, 
especially in the exhibition of knowledge upon 
unusual topics and subjects irrelevant to 
current needs and interests and hence lack- 
ing application Probably one indispensable 
factor in pedantry is that the knowledge 
exhibited be second hand, or show dependence 
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upon somewhat antiquat(‘d authorities, beinj^ 
more or less accompanied by quotations fioin 
them Knowledge that seems vital and im- 
portant at one epoch may seem a uselc'ss af- 
fectation at another At the Renaissance, 
reformers like Montaigne {q v ) and humorists 
like Rabelais {q v ) found most scholastic 
scholarship to be mere pedantry while tlie suc- 
cessors of the humanists legarded as pedant iv 
the humanists display ol classical allusions and 
Ciceronian Latinity Such histone illustra- 
tions show that the question undei lying 
pedantry is the readaptation of the leaining of 
the past to contemporary conditions J D 

See Knowledge, Montaigne; Renais- 
sance AND Education 

PEDICULOSIS — See Infectious Diseases 

PEDOLOGY. — See Parenthood, Kdv- 
cation for 

PEET, HARVEY PRINDLE (1794- ISUi) 
— Educatoi of the deaf, graduated from Yale 
College in 1822, having previoiislv taught 
in the district schools of Counecticut H(‘ 
was an instructor in the Am(‘ricnn Asylum 
for the Deaf at Hartford fiom 1822 to ISdl, 
when he was called to the pnncipalship of the 
New York Institution for the Dcaif Fb‘ prepared 
a scries of textbooks for th(‘ use of deaf chil- 
dien and published many jiapers on the educa- 
tion of the deaf, whndi w(‘re collect(‘d and 
published with the title Suvnuari/ of the Re- 
corded Rc^searches and Opinions of H P Feet 
(Washington, 1873) W S M 

See Deaf, Education of the 
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See also the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb for 
1873 

PEIRCE, BENJAMIN (1809-1880) - 
Mathematician and textbook author, giadu- 
ated from Haryard Univeisity iii 1829 Il(‘ 
was for two y(‘ais associated with Ceorge 
Bancroft {q v ) as a teacher in the famous 
Round Hill School {q v ) at Noithampton, 
Mass. From 1831 to his death he was tuloi 
and professor at Harvard His publications 
include Plane and Spherical Tuqononnti ij 
(1835), Algebra (1837), Flam and Solid (ieo- 
nieiry (1837), Miscellany of Mathematics and 
Physics (1842), Analytic Meihaniis OSof)), 
and many papers on mathematical science 
He was also the author of the Hisioiq of 
Harvard University from its Foundation in the 
Year 1636 to the Period of the American Revo- 
lution (1833) W S M 

PEIRCE, CYRUS (1790-1 859) — Prin- 
cipal of the first state normal school organized 
in the United States; graduated from Harvard 
College in 1810 He taught for two years and 


then studi(‘d for the rninistiy He was in the 
service ol the church for eight years, ‘‘he 
abandoned tlie pulpit for the desk of the 
teaclKM ” He taught four years at Andover 
and nine years at Nantucket On the organ- 
ization of the first state normal school at 
Lexington (now at Framingham), Mass , in 
1839, he was chosen by Horace Mann as pim- 
cipal Only thrir students piesented them- 
selv(‘s at th(‘ oj)ening of the school,” but the 
(‘arnestriess and skill of Mr Pence “soon 
attracted attention, and the apathy with 
whicli his labors wei'e r(‘garded by many friends 
of education giadually gave place to confi- 
dence* ” The normal school was removed to 
WVst Newton in 1844 and to Fiamingham in 
1849 W S M. 
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JUrn^rd H Arnincan Journal of Education, Vol. 
n. pp 275-308 

L\mn(>n, M S First Stati Normal School in America 
(Boston, 1903 ) 

PENALTIES AND REWARDS — Spp 

HL\\\iii)s WD Punishments, School Man- 

ACEME.NT 

PENCRICHE, RICHARD — Sep Anglo- 
Nokman Schools, Black Death 

PENIKESE SUMMER SCHOOL. — 

S<‘P Su.MMEH Schools 

PENMANSHIP — See Whiting 

PENN CHARTER SCHOOL — See 

Friends, Edccational Infllence of the 
Society of 

PENN, WILLIAM (1644-1718) — Founder 
of Peiinsvhania, studied at Christ College, 
Oxford, l>ut was fined and expelled for “the 
sin ol nonconformity,” having connected 
himself wuth tlu* Society of Fi lends He con- 
tinueil his education in Fiance, and in 1681 
obtained giants of land in America which he 
oiganizcd into the eolonv of Pennsylvania 
Before leaving England, he stipulated that the 
governoi and juovincial council of the new 
eolonv ” shall ('lect and oidei all public schools 
and leward the aiithois of useful sciences and 
laudal)le irnentions ” Tn the chaitei granted 
l)v Pmiii 111 1711 he emphasized the importance 
of a “ good ('ducatioii of youth, and their 
(‘arlv introduction in the iirinciplcs of true 
icligion and virtue, and qualifying them to 
serve their country and themselves by breed- 
ing them 111 reading, writing, and learning of 
languages and useful arts and science's, suit- 
able to their sex and age and degree ” His 
important, educational writing is Charter of ye 
Pubhk School founded in ye Town and County 
of Philadelphia in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1701) W S M 

See Friends, Educational Work of bo- 
('ii<T\ OF*, Pennsylvania, State of. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR inrludinp; n library of 25,000 volumeb The 
WOMEN, PITTSBURGH, PA — Founded productive endowment amounts to $225,600. 
in December, ISOO, bv persons interested in The total income for the year ending July 1, 
promoting the bjgliei education of women 1911, was $41,877 46 The enrollment in 
in this region In addition to the academic 1910-1911 was 823 AVomen have been ad- 
department leading to all regular college' nutted since 1886 The teaching force num- 
degrees, there is a music de])artment offiTing heis 23 C. F S. 

courses in connection with legulai college work 

and a special music course' leading to a cei- PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE, 
tificate A depaitment ol social seivici' has CHESTER, PA — An institution organized 
been organized rece'iitlv giving sjiecial tram- in 1862 as the Pennsylvania Militarv Academy, 
ing to social woikers who wish to enter paid and located at Chestei in 1865 The college 
work or to give intelligent services as volun- was the outgrowth of a private boat ding school 
teers, and the course* combine's theorc'tical ('slabhshe'el at AVilmmgtem, Ded , in 1821 
study and practical work Pittsbuig, with Military instruction was introduced in 1858 
its great industries and its ehve'rsifie*el ])hihin- In 1892 the acadernv adopted the present title 
thi’opies, IS an unusual 6e‘lel leir observation, Preparate)iv anel ceillegiate (civil engine'ciing, 
investigation, and practical weiik, many of chemical, and academic) departments are 
the mstitutieins cooperate with the colh'ge, rnaintaineel Definite entrance leeiuirements 
anel experienced social workers give inelivid- are not stated Degn'os an* conferred. The 
ual assistance The entrance reiiuirr'iiients (‘iirollment of collegiate stuelents in 1911-1912 
to the college courses which lead to the eiegree* was 104, and the iacult> consisted of fifteen 
of A B are four yearn’ work of a high school inembers 
The social life receives much attention from 

the point of view of individual training Tlu* PENNSYLVANIA, STATE COLLEGE 
faculty consists of eighteen memlx'is and the OF, STATE COLLEGE, PA — Was estab- 
enrollment of students, excluding those in lished by the “ Morrill Act ” passed by Con- 
the depai'tiiieiit of music, was 134 in 1910- gress July 2, 1862, and a reciprocal act of the 
1911. C II C legislatuie of Pennsylvania passed A])ril 1, 

1863 As early as 1835 a charter had been 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE, GETTYS issued to c(htain public-spiiited citizens 

BURG, PA - - A nons('ctarian institution, under the jiationage of the state Board of 
founded and fostered bv the (tcneral Svnoil Agriculture, and in 1859 an institution for 
Lutheran Lhuich, chartered by tin* legislatuK' secondary agricultural education was opened 
of Pennsvhania in 1832 The impulse which at the present location under the name of 
led to the founding of the college came from The Farmeis’ High School,” the fiist class 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary estab- being graduated in 1861 Under the new es- 
lished in (h'ttysburg six years earlier Thus, tablishment, the nanu' was changed in 1874 
while the primary motive was to furnish a to Tlit' Pennsylvania State (’ollege Some of 
thorough pre]>aiation for the men conternp- the trustees are cj e///cK> state officials, others 
lating th(' seimnarv couise in theology, the are npjiointed by the Cloveinor, others are 
general obji'ct of the foundi'i’S was th(' ])io- chosen bv the alumni of the college, and still 
motion of acadi'inic and si'ientific education otheis are elected by d(*l(‘gates from industrial 
undei Chiistian infliK'iues The couise of organizations of the state 

study, as oiiginally planm'd, covered the sul)- The growtli was small until 1887, when the 
jects of philosophy, Latin, Greek, natuial state* began a legular biennial appropriation 
science, mathematics, English, and Gorman, to the* institution, the total of which now (1911) 
leading to tlie dt'gret* of A B P'roni 1840 to aggregates $3,565,726 43 The most recent 
1861 a medical depai'trm'nt, located at Phila- ap])ro])iiation was $800, 000 The growth in 
delphia, was connected with the college In total atte'iidance of students by decades is 

1884 the scientific (h'paitnient was organized, as follows 18f)l, 209, 1901, 433; 1911, 2007. 

leading to a division of the couise into classical The present force of instructors numbers 190. 
and scientific During recent years a number No tuition is chargc'd, but preference in admis- 

of new courses hayc been added, ofTeiing a sion is giyen to residents of the state A very 

wider range of choice and differentiation of small ])erc('ntage of the students come from 

courses of study There are at present (1912) other states and foreign countries Fourteen 

nine group courses, determined bv the major units are recpiired for entrance to the college 
course of study, leading to the Bachelor^s Then* are fivi* schools, viz agriculture, 
degree The fourteen units recommended by engineering, liberal arts, mining, and natural 
the committee of uniform college entrance science, also one department, home eco- 
requirements are r(*quired for admission to nomics In these schools thirty-six courses 
the freshman class The school is controlled of study are offered leading to the Bachelor’s 
by a self-perpetuating board of trustees con- degree (hnirses are also offered leading to the 
sistmg of thirty-six members The grounds Master’s degrei* Gorrespondence work is con- 
and equipment are valued (1912) at $660,000 fined to lessons on agricultural topics, in which 
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3600 students are now enrolled, and to students 
in the Summer Session who wish to continue 
their instruction 

Six hundred acres of farm land arc owned 
by the college, part of which is devoted to 
experimental farming, part to forestry wood 
lots, and part to campus The total value of 
land and buildings is $1,444,369 

The eolleg(‘ differs from other institutions 
mainly in its rural enviionmeiit which devel- 
ops a solidarity of college sentiment, a harmonv 
of college life, an effective svstem of student 
self-government, an economy in style of living, 
and a devotion to the more serious aspects 
of college residence Attendance on chapel 
service is compulsorv, manv Bible classes art* 
maintained, and the Christian Association has 
an active memheiship numbering 1200 There 
are ten chapters of national fiaternitit's, most 
of whom own chapter hous(‘s in wdiich their 
members reside Edwin Erie Spaiks, Ph D , 
LL D , IS the president of the college 

EES 

PENNSYLVANIA, STATE OF— One of 

the largest and must^ important of the thirteen 
original states First settled along the l)(‘la- 
ware by the Swedes in 1038, it was tak(‘n ov(‘r 
by the ]3utch in 1665, and bv the English m 1674 , 
later, granted to William Penn as a piopiietaiv 
colony b> (ffiailes II in 16N1 and settled bv him 
in 16cS2 Pennsylvania contmu(*d und(‘r P(‘nn’s 
charters of 1682 and 1701 up to the Revolution, 
and was the second slate to ratify the Fedmal 
(Constitution, in 1787 It has a land aiea of 
44,832 square miles or about thesiz(*()f Ivnglaiid 
proper For administrative* purposes the stair* 
is divided into the citv of Philadelr>hia and 
sixty-six counties, and the countir's are in 
turn divuded into citv% town, borough, and 
township school districts In 1910 Pennsyl- 
vania had a total population of 7,665,111, one 
fifth of which was in the city of Philadelphia, 
the density of population was 171 persons 
per square mile 

Educational History — Penn’s first charter, 
drawn up in England in 1682, provuded that 
^^the Goyernor and jiroymcial council shall 
erect and order all public schools, and encourage 
and reward the authors of useful sciences and 
laudable inventions in the said piovince ” and 
provided for “ a eommittee of manners, educa- 
tion, and arts ” to prevent “ all wicked and scan- 
dalous living ” and to see that the vouth weie 
‘ trained up in virtue and useful knowh'dge 
and arts ” It was further agreed upon, in 
England, as a law for the colony, 28 That 
all children within this province of the age of 
twelve years shall be taught some useful trade 
or skill, to the end that none may be idle.” 
The first general assembly of the colony, 
sitting at Chester in December, 1682, adopted 
these provisions The second provincial as- 
sembly, sitting in Philadelphia in 1683, pro- 
vided further “ that all persons in this jirov- 
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nice and ten it ones thereof having children, 
and all guaidians and trustees of orphans, 
shall cause such to lie instructed in reading 
and writing, so that they mav be able to read 
the Scriptures and to write by the time they 
attain to twelve v'ears of age, and that they 
be taught some useful tra(l(* or skill,” and 
imposed a fine of £5 per child for failure to 
comply, unless the child w\as incapacitated for 
learning “ in body or understanding ” This 
law' was so much in advance of ideas then 
ciirient in England that it was disapproved 
by William and Mary, but w'as enacted by the 
Governoi and the assembly in 1693 The law 
appears to have been enforced in a few places 
tor a time, but soon became a dead letter and 
was omitted entiiely from the revision of 
1 6!)6 

In 1683 khioch Flower was engaged as school- 
mast ('r at Philadelphia, and this w'as the first 
legular school establisln‘d in the state In 1689 
a Frn'nds’ Public School ” was opened in 
Philadel]>hia, aftei the tyjie of a public gram- 
mar school of the time in England This was 
chartered in 1697, and again in 1701, 1708, 
and 1711, and evolvc'd into the William Penn 
Gharter School This school has been con- 
tinuouslv^ in t*\istence since 1689, and ranks 
as one of the oldest schools in America All- 
ot h(‘r school was established at Dai by in 1692, 
and in 1697 the Soci(‘tv of Friends established 
a second school in Pliiladelphia, which took 
poor scholars free, and was the first public free* 
school established wuthin the state But few 
other schools seem to have been established, 
and but litth* colonial legislation of any kind 
occurred after 1700 “ The first three quar- 

ters of the eighteenth century,” says Wicker- 
sham, “an* almost a perfect blank as far as 
anvdhing wuis done bv^ the public authorities 
to juovude an education for the people.” 

Before the Rt‘volution many parochial 
schools were established by the different 
denominations, with the clergy frequently as 
the teachers, piiv'ate pay schools were es- 
tablished in the towns and cities, and the 
beginnings of free education for the poor w^re 
made Soim* of the private schools thus 
(*s(ablished, such as the Germantown Academ}^ 
(1761) and the Moravian schools at Bethlehem 
and Nazareth, founded still earlier, attained 
a wide r(*putation and drew pupils from other 
colonies The educational policy which de- 
v'eloped early w^as that of depending upon 
paiochial and priv^ate efforts, of making no 
att(*mpt to provide any form of education for 
those who could pay for it themselves, and of 
extending charitable education to but a limited 
number and for a limited time 

A marked exception to these conditions 
w'as found among the settlers from Connecti- 
cut, and other parts of New England, who 
settled in the Wyoming Valley, in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania These people brought 
with them from New England their political 
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iridGpGiicloncc and tliGir zGal for education which should accept the law , of a board of three 
The reault was that they were politically school men, one to be elected each year This 

troublesome and educationally efhcient In law wuis too advanced to stand, and two years 

1768 it was decreed that each township within later it was refiealed and the old pauper school 

the settlement should reserve 960 acres of law^ of 1809 was substituted for it In this 

land “ for the public use of a gospel mimstrv condition matteis remained until 1834 Dur- 
and the schools ” This was done, and, though ing the fust forty years of statehood, the chief 

there were some losses, the schools derived educational legislation was in the form of 

benefit from the greater ])art of the resin va- private incorpoiat ion acts for schools and 

tion, and sorin' schools to-day still leceive colleges, a nurnliei of which were granted 

income from these old grants School com- some state aid Ity 1830 as many as 133 such 

mittccs were elected by the inhabitants, for special acts had been passed, and in 1833 

each school district, and th(‘se in turn em])loyed theie were two umveisities, eight colleges, and 

the teacher, supervised the school, and collected a fifty academies which had b(‘en aided, to some 

late-bill form of tax to jiav the teacher There degree, and mostly in return foi the education 

w^as also a township tax to provide schoolhouses, of poor children, by giants from the state 

and in some cases also to pay teaednas The A few movements looking tow^ard a state 
schools thus established (jontinued in operation public school svstem wr'ie made eaily in the 

until the adoption of the first state school law centurv In 1812 the (hty ('ouncil of Phila- 

111 1834, were the nearest appi’oach to public delphia and the (h)untv Commissioners, acting 

schools of any established before that date in jointlv, were permitted to take such action 

the state, and exercised considerable influence as the public good might require toward the 

ill shaping the new Pennsylvania law^ eslablishment of scliools, in 1814 The So- 

In 1776 the first constitution made liberal cicD for the Piomotion of a Rational System 

educational provision Schools were ordered of iLducation ’’ w^as organized in Philadelphia, 

to be established in each countv, ‘‘ with such in 1818th(‘ Citv of Philadelphia was organized 

salaries to the masters, paid by the jmblic, as by sjiecial law', as the hrst school district of 

may enable them to instruct youth at low P(*nnsvlvania, and ])erinission w^as given to 

prices, and all useful learning shall be duly ])iovule Lancasterian schools for the education 

encouraged and iiromoted in one oi inoi'e of the poor (se(‘ Philadelphia, ChTY of, also 

universities’’ Practically nothing was done J^ani’asteh, .Ioseph), in 1821 the counties 

under the provisions of this constitution ^ of Dauphin (ilainsbing), Allegheny (Pitts- 
Pennsylvania ratified the PVderal Oinsti- buig), ( himlierland (('ailish'), and Jjancastei 

tution in 1787, and in the first, constitution (Lancaster) WM‘r(‘ also exemiited fioin the ojieia- 

adopted after that, in 1790, the ear*!v liberal tion of the jiaupm school law, in 1822 the 

provision w^as withdrawn, and a provision citv of Lancaster was organized by sp(‘cial 

for the establishment of chanty schools w'as law, as the second school district of l^eiiiisvl- 

iiEserted in its stead The h'gislatuie w^as vama, and (lovi'tnors of the state, in their 

directed, “as soon as convenientlv may be,’’ n.essages to the legislature from 1801 on, inadc 

to provide by law “for the establishiiK'nt of iep(‘at(‘d recommendations that some further 

schools throughout the stat(‘, in such manner action b(‘ taken t,o caiiv into effi'ct the con- 

that the poor may be taught gratis ’’ Tin* stitutioiial mandates and to providi* lietter 

“ rights, privileges, immunities, and estates educational advantages for the cliildien of 
of religious societies and corporate bodies” the state In 1822 the (’oininittee on Edu- 

were guaranteed, as b(‘fore, and the promotion cation of tin' Si'uate lepoited that the Act of 

of “the arts and sciences ” was directed, “ in one 1809 was wholly inoperative m many counties, 

or more seminaries of learning ” These pro- and much abused in others, and a leport made 

visions were continued unaltered in tlu' new to the House of Representatives in 1829 

constitution of 1838 show^ed that there had been educated free, in 

An act of 1802 made the first provision for the 31 counties reporting, but 4940 poor chil- 

carrying these constitutional mandates into dren in 1825, 7943 in 1826, 9014 in 1827, and 

effect This gave to the overseers and guard- 4477 in 1828 In 1833, the last year of the 
lans of the poor the task of selecting the pauper school system, the iiumbei of free 
children who were to receive a charitable jiupils (‘ducated was 17,467, and the total 
education, and of collecting the money, by an cost but $48,466 25 

increase in the “ poor rates,” with which to The bill establishing the Stat(‘ Common 
piovide their books and tuition In 1809, in School Fund, 1831, provided for the addition 
an effort to remove the pauper taint, the ad- of the income from the sale of public lands, 
ministration of the law was given to the town- and the interest on the same, until a fund^ of 

ship assessors and county commissioners, but $2,000,000 should be reached, after which 

without success in eliminating the name of the income should be applied annually to the 

“ pauper schools ” In 1824 an effort was made maintenance of schools It was estimated 

to substitute a form of a public for a pauper that this would be in about ten years, but, in 

school system, by a law which provided for an 1834, the friends of education succeeded in 
election in each township, borough, or ward, passing a bill which made the beginnings of 

626 
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a state school system at that time This act 
contained many of the provisions of the law 
of 1824, and the unsuccessful hills of 1831 and 
1833 Each county was made a school 
division, and each waid, township, and borough 
a school district Foi each school distnct 
a board of six school diiectors was to be 
elected by the people, one third of whom 
should go out of office each year Each 
county court was to appoint two inspectors 
for each district, and the Secretary of State 
was made ex officio Superintendent of Public 
Schools The income from the state school 
fund was to be supplemented by a state ap- 
propriation of $75,000 and by county and local 
taxation, though any district might decide to 
raise no tax for free schools, forfeit its state 
apportionment, and fall back on the pro- 
visions of the old 1806 law for the maintenance 
of pauper schools 

The jirovisions here made for free schools, 
and for secular schools at that, seemed almost 
revolutionary at tin* time, and the law was 
vigorously attacked in the next legislature 
Petitions asking for the repeal of the law, 
signed by 32,000 votcTs, mostly signed m 
German script, were presented The House 
lead(‘r was Tliaddeus Ht(‘vens, to whom the 
credit for saving the law has been givmi 
An act of 1836 levised and strengthened 
all preceding legislation, and laid down the 
main hm's along which the school system of 
Pennsylvania later developi'd 

The new school system was accepted but 
slowly During the first year of its operation, 
536 out of 907 districts accepted the system, 
762 schools were conducted, and an average 
term of 3} months was provided During 
the next two years, the ex officio State Super- 
intendent did much to explain the new system 
and to s(‘cure its acceptance by the people, 
so that by 1838 the number of districts ac- 
cepting the n(‘W system had increased to 861, 
out of a total of 1033 By 1847, the last year 
of the old system, 1105 of the 1249 dis- 
tricts had accepted the system It was not 
until 1873, however, that the last district 
surrendered and accepted the state school sys- 
tem In 1837 the United Stales Surplus Rev- 
enue (see National Government and Edu- 
cation) was received, and foi two or three years 
very material aid was given to the new school 
system by appropriations from this fund, to 
be used for buildings and yearly maintenance 
Probably about $800,000 was derived from this 
source before the fund was all s])ent , the aid 
was no doubt timely and helpful, as tin* people 
were not yet willing to Ix'ai taxation for 
schools. 

In 1838 the state attempted to systematize 
the grants for universituxs, colleges, academies, 
and female seminaries, which had been made 
from tune to time for nearly half a century, 
by a general law granting annual state aid 
to ’all such institutions meeting certain con- 


ditions The grants were to run for ten years, 
but in 1843 they were cut m half, and in 1844 
entirely abandoned In 1840 school directors 
were authorized, diiectly or by the aid of 
competent persons, to examine and ceitificate 
all teachers In 1843 directors of city, ward, 
or borough school districts weie authorized 
to employ district superintendents, and in 
1849 this provision was extended to all state- 
aided districts Few superintendents were 
ever employ(‘d, and the law was superseded 
in 1854 by the law jiioviding county super- 
vision The elections of 1 848 being so favoiable 
(about 90 per cent for), the legislature in that 
year extended the school system to include 
all school districts It was twenty years, 
however, b(‘fore public schools existed in all 
of the school districts of the state In 1849 
the laws were recodified, and the minimum 
tenn extended from thiec to four months 
This created so much opposition, howevei, 
that in 1851 the law was in pait repealed In 
1836 Philadelphia had been authorized to 
establish a high school, similar permission 
was granted to Pittsburg in j849, and to Easton 
in 1850, and in 1854 all doubt as to the legality 
of districts establishing such schools was 
removed by a general law, authorizing the 
establishment of “graded schools and the study 
of the higher branches ” 

In 1850 a state convention of the friends 
of education was Indd in Harrisburg The 
proceedings and lesolutions of this convention, 
published by direction of the legislatuie, were 
made a platform for edmational advancement, 
and did much to secure the new law of 1854 
In January, 1852, the first number of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal was issued, and 
in 1855 was made the official organ of the 
State Educational Department In 1852 the 
State T(‘ach(‘rs’ Association was organized 
at Harrisburg Teachers’ institutes were now 
organized in a number of eounties, and other 
conventions held The result of this awaken- 
ing was the new school law of 1854, which 
reorganized the system By this law the 
township was made the unit of the system, 
and districts were given corporate powers, the 
minimum school term was again increased to 
four months, and sejiarate schools for negroes 
wer(‘ required, where practicable; a district 
tax for school buildings and the publication 
of a book by the State Superintendent on 
school architecture were authorized, reading, 
writing, spelling, grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic were made statutory school sub- 
jects, thus doubling the course of instruction 
111 many disti’icts, school directors and teachers 
were diiected to adopt textbooks for the dis- 
trict, giants foi instruction to endowed and to 
religious schools were prohibited, and the offices 
of county superintendent of schools for each 
county and of deputy superintendent of 
common schools were created In 1857 the 
office of State Superintendent was detached 
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from that of Secretary of State, a separate 
department of common schools was created, 
and a State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, to be appointed by the Governor for 
three-year terms, was provided for. The year 
1857 also maiked the first provision for the 
education of teacheis made by the state The 
state was divided into twelve normal-school 
districts (increased to thirteen in 1874), in 
each of which a normal school was eventually 
to be established In 1850 the Lancaster 
Countv normal school, at Millersville (opened 
in 1855), was recognized as the fast state 
noiinal school, in 1861 the school at Kdin- 
boro, in 1802 the school at Mansfield, and in 
1866 the school at Kutztown, weie similarly 
recognized. By 1877, ten schools had been 
recoRnizi'd, and the thirteenth was added in 
1893 These schools, private in nature, le- 
ceived state aid for buildings and foi each 
pupil trained 

In 1863 an attempt was made to change 
the basis of apportioning state aid from tax- 
ables to school census, Imt tlie retains were 
so unreliable that the taxable basis was lestored 
in 1864 In 1804 the first scliool libraiv law 
was enacted. By 1866 the teacheis’ institutes, 
begun after 1850, had (‘xtimded to twenty- 
three counties of the state, and in 1867 they 
were legaliz(‘d and lequinnl foi all counties 
with county aid By the law of 1867, cities 
and boroughs having a population of 10,000 
were pei nutted to employ city superintendents, 
the right of eminent domain was gi anted to 
districts, the old ^‘provisional cei tificate,” 
based on an examination in leading, writing, 
and arithiiK'tic only, was abolished, and all 
teachers weie required to pass an examina- 
tion 111 leading, writing, spidhng, arithmetic, 
geography, giammar, Uniti'd States history, 
and the tlieoiy of teaching, county superin- 
tendents were recpiiied to hold a teachei’s 
certificate, oi to b(‘ a graduate of a college 
or a normal school; and the state peimanent 
teachers’ ceitificates were also authorized 
In 1864 the Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools were organized, and in 1871 the Penn- 
sylvania Tiaining School for the Feeble- 
minded was established at Media In 1872 
the minimum school term was increased to 
five months. 

In 1873 a new state constitution was adopted, 
and in this the progress made during the pie- 
(^eding forty years was recorded and somewhat 
extended. After the adoption of the new con- 
stitution, no new code of laws was enacted, the 
schools continuing under the laws of 1854 and 
1876, with various minor amendments, until the 
adoption of the new school code in 1911. In 1881 
the requirement of separate schools for the races, 
instituted in 1854, was withdrawn, with but 
little resulting change In 1883 an evening 
school law was enacted. In 1885 physiology 
and hygiene were added to the list of examina- 
tion subjects for teachers’ certificates, and in 
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1901 civil government and elementary algebra. 
In 1887 teachers were first paid for attending 
teachers’ institutes, and separate city teachers’ 
institutes were authorized In 1893 a dis- 
trict free-textbook law was enacted, the county 
superintendents’ salaiy law (first enacted in 
1878) was revised, and state teachers’ certifi- 
cates were first granted to college graduates 
In 1895 there was quite an amount of legisla- 
tion with regard to district lines, district 
indebtedness, and district boards; boards of 
directors were jiermitted to establish free 
public libraries, and to levy a one-mill tax for 
their support, a vaccination law and an 
aiiti-ieligious-gaib law were enacted; and 
joint high schools were authorized, state aid 
for high schools extended, and the State 
Superintendent instructed to prescribe a uni- 
foini high school course In 1897 the dis- 
tribution of state aid was finally changed 
from the old basis of taxables to a plan based 
on a combination of teachers, taxables, and 
school census, stenography and typewriting 
and kindergaitens weie authorized, the trans- 
portation of pupils was permitted, and a 
schoolhouse flag law was passed In 1899 the 
minimum school term was extended from six 
to seven months, and a State Free Library 
(’ommission was established In 1901 town- 
shi]) centralization, with the transportation 
of ])upils, night manual training schools, and 
township supervising principals were author- 
ized In 1907 a minimum salary law, with 
state aid to weak districts, a school sanitation 
law, and an annual school directors’ conven- 
tion law weie enacted. In 1909 the child labor 
law was revised and materially strengthened, 
and a detailed law relating to the handling 
of school diseases was enacted 

In 1907 the legislature jiassed a law directing 
the GoA^ernor to appoint an educational com- 
mission, to revise and codify the school laws 
of Pennsylvania A carefully revised code 
was prepared and submitted to the legis- 
lature of 1909, jiasscd by the legislature, 
but \'(»toed l)y the Governor The same com- 
mission submitt(‘d a similar code to the legis- 
lature of 1911, and this finally became a law 
Present School System — At the head of 
the present school system of Pennsyh^ania, 
as reorganized in 1911, is a State Board of 
Education, and a State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction The State Board of 
Education consists of six citizens, appointed 
by the Governor (the members of the educa- 
tional commission were appointed as the first 
State Board) with the concurrence of two 
thirds of the Senate, and for six-year terms, 
one going out of office each year The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, also 
appointed by the Governor, for four-year 
terms, is ex officio a member and president 
of the State Board The members serve 
without pay, and one half of them must be 
experienced educators, connected with the 
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public school system of the state The Board 
has important duties, largely advisory, and 
important business functions, and it may elect 
such officers, employ such assistants, and in- 
cur such expense, as it deems necessary. All 
schools in the state, of whatever kind, supported 
in whole or in part from state sources, must 
report to the Board It may make such by- 
laws and prescribe such rules and regulations 
for the sanitary inspection and equipment 
of schools as it may deem necessary It is 
charged with the care and management of 
the state school fund and with the piomotion 
of agricultural, vocational, and industrial 
education m the state For this purpose, and 
also for the equalization of educational ad- 
vantages throughout the state, the Board 
may use so much of the income of the state 
school fund as it sees fit It is chaiged with 
the purchase of the thirteen normal schools 
of the state from the stockholders, and there- 
after with the a])pointment of trustees for 
the schools purchased The Board is directed 
to prepare and publish schoolhouse plans, and 
to furnish them free to districts, and all plans 
for the construction or reconstruction of build- 
ings, except in first-class districts (Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg) must be aiiproved by tin* 
State Board The Board makes an annual 
report to the Governor as to its work and as 
to the condition of th(‘ state school fund, and 
the Board is also instiucted to recommend 
needed legislation to the Gov(‘rnor and the 
legislature 

The State' Supennte'ndent acts as the exec- 
utive officer of th(' Board and has more than 
the usual functions of this officer He ap- 
points all of his deputies and assistants, con- 
sisting of two deputy superintendents, three 
experts in agricultural education, industrial 
^‘ducation, and drawing, four inspectors of 
(dement arv and higli schools, and all neca'ssarv 
clerks, and at salaries fixed by law 

For each of the sixty-six counties a county 
superintendent is elected, for four-year terms, 
by a convention of all the school directors 
(trustees) in the county representing districts 
not employing a city or town superintendent 
Assistant "superintendents must possess the 
same qualifications as county superintendents, 
and are appointed for the same length of time 
Thev assist the county superintendent in the 
supervision of instruction, the inspection of 
grounds and buildings, the approval of courses 
of study, the conferring with directors, and the 
examination of pupils and schools, and may 
act for him, as directed They also examine 
teachers for the schools of theur counties 

Each county is divided into a numbei of 
school districts, each city, incorporated town, 
borough, or township constituting a separate 
school (listrict, coterminous with the civic 
division All independent school districts 
were abolished in 1911, though provision foi 
their temporary reconstitution was made All 
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districts are divided into foui classes, as fol- 
lows 1st, population of over 500,000, — board 
of 15, 2d, population of 30,000 to 500,000, — board 
of 9, 3d, population of 5000 to 30,000, board of 
7 , 4th, population of less tlian 5000, — board of 5. 
There are but two first-class districts, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg, and for a description 
of these and their powers, see special article 
on Philadelphia, City of For the other 
classes of districts, the boards of school direc- 
tcjrs are elected at large, and for six-year terms, 
approximately one third going out of office 
«ach year Each district is a school cor- 
poration, and the title of all school property 
IS vested in the school district First and 
second-class districts must, and third-class 
districts may, appoint a district (city) super- 
intendent of schools for a four-year term, after 
which such districts are not under the super- 
vision of the countv superintendent of schools 
The district superintendent must be commis- 
sioned by the State Superintendent, and suc- 
ceeds to all the duties and powers of the 
county superintendent Any third or fourth- 
class district may appoint a supervising 
piincipal Each board of directors must pro- 
vide a sufficient number of schools to edu- 
cate all children six to twenty-one, and 
they also have the powei to provide high 
schools, evening schools, kindergartens, vo- 
cational schools, libraries, museums, play- 
grounds, special class schools, truant and 
parental schools, schools for adults, and such 
other schools as thev deem desirable On 
petition of the parents of twenty-five children 
over fourteen, they must provide an evening 
school, and on petition of seventy-five tax- 
payers, they must provide an evening manual 
training school Any board may establish 
an agricult uial school, and admit those over 
twenty-one to any vocational classes Each 
board also has the power to levy taxes, within 
fixed limits, for all school purposes, may, 
similarly, boriow money, and issue bonds; 
may acquire real estate, may make and en- 
force all reasonable rules and regulations, 
may appoint and, for proper cause, may re- 
move teacheis and all other employes; in 
first- and second-class districts must, and in 
third- and fourth-class districts may, control 
all student activities and publications, must 
fuinish the textbooks and supplies needed, 
and may loan books to pupils during vaca- 
tions, are to adopt courses of study, with the 
approval of the district or county superin- 
tendent, may piovide transportation for 
pupils, 01 may consolidate schools, or may do 
both, must take and report an annual school 
census, and must maintain all schools in the 
English language Textbooks are adopted 
l)y the boards for five-year periods, and no 
change can be made, without the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent, except by a two 
thirds vote 

School Support — The schools are sup- 
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ported by a state appropriation and by local new school code contemplates the purchase of 
taxation, the latter comprising about 80 per each of these joint-stock institutions, authorizes 
cent of all income for maintenance The the State Board of Education to negotiate 
state appropriation was about seven million purchases, and directs each legislature to ap* 
dollars at last report, and this is distributed propriate $200,000 for the purpose, until all 
to the districts (since 1911) on the combined of the thirteen schools are acquired Phila- 
basis of one half on teachers actually employed delphia, Pittsburg, and Reading maintain 
and one half on school census The state school city normal schools 

fund, created in 1911 , IS to consist of 80 per cent Educational Conditions — A good medical 
of the net income from the state's forest re- inspection law was incorporated in the 
serves (estimated at 1,000,000 acres), the new code, by which all first- and second-class 
income from the state’s water-power lights, districts must piovide for medical inspection, 
the income and proceeds from all state lands third-class districts must also, unless they vote 
not used foi public purposes, all escheated annually not to do so, and fourth-class dis- 
estates, and all property or money given to tricts are to be yirovided with medical inspec- 
the fund The State Board of I^ducation is tion by the State C'ommissioner of Health, 
to use so much of the income as tliev deem unless they notify him in writing each year 
wise, to equalize educational advantages in that they do not want it Any district board 
the state, and to aid education in foiestry, may also appoint a school nurse Detailed 
agriculture, and industrial puisuits, and then reports arc to be filed and copies sent to parents, 
to add the remainder of the income to the prin- The sanitary inspection of buildings is also 
cipal of the fund Under the new law, each a part of the work All school buildings must 
district IcvK'S its own school taxes In first- meet certain hygienic conditions, and all Iwo- 
class districts, the levy must he between five story buildings must be fireproof All deaf, 
and SIX mills, in second-class districts not over dumb, blind, and mentally dehcient children 
twenty mills, and in third- and fourth-class must be re])orted to the medical inspector for 
districts not over twenty-five mills examination, and their proper education pro- 

Teachers and Training — Three grades of vided for 
teachers’ ceitificates are issued, — provi- All first- and second-class districts must 
sional, professional, and state Each must provide a school term of 9 months, third-class 
state on its face the subjects of the examina- distiicts of 8 months, and fourth-class dis- 
tion, for which alone it is valid No teacher tricts of 7 months All schools must be taught 
may teach any subject not named on the face in the English language Textbooks and 
of the certificate, so that this virtually creates supplies are furnished free by the districts 
a form of high school certificate Each supei- All children 6 to 21 may attend school, and 
mtendeiit, county or district, may examine all children 8 to 14 must attend a public 
and certificate teachers foi his own county or or accepted priyate school every day the public 
district Provisional certificates are valid only schools are in session, except that in fourth- 
in the district where issued, and for one year, class districts the directors may vote to i educe 
and no teacher may teach on such over five the required time to 75 per cent of the school 
years Professional certificates presuppose term All children 14 to 16 not properly 
two years’ expel ience, more advanced examina- employed must also attend school, and those 
tions, are renewable three times, and may be at work must pmssess employment certificates 
granted inter-county recognition State cer- Children 8 to 14 cannot be employed at any 
tificates are valid throughout the state, and laboi during school hours All first-, second-, 
jiresuppose two years of teaching on a pro- and thud-class distiicts must appoint attend- 
fessional certificate, or college or normal ance officers, and fourth-class districts may do 
school graduation Full recognition is granted so Two or more districts may join in the 
to college and normal school graduates, and appointment of an attendance officer, and the 
good inter-state recognition of certificates State Superintendent may withhold state 
prevails A certificate cannot be issued to a funds from districts failing to enforce the law 

person addicted to the use of drink and nar- No religious or political test can be required 

cotics, not physically and mentally sound, or in the schools, and the requirement of separate 
not of good character, and any certificate schools for the negro race is forbidden, 
issued may be annulled for cause The read- Secondary Education — Three classes of 
ing of pedagogical books designated by the high schools are recognized, and state aid is 
State Superintendent is emphasized in the granted for each class A first-class high 

granting of all higher certificates Any dis- school must provide 4 years of instruction, 

trict may create or contribute to a teachers’ a 9 months’ term, employ at least 3 teachers, 
retirement fund A minimum salary law for and receives a maximum state grant of $800 
teachers insures a salary of $60 or $65 a A second-class high school must provide 3 

month, according to the certificate held years of instruction, an 8 months’ term, and 

For the training of future teachers, the state employ at least 2 teachers, and receives a 

subsidizes and exercises a partial control over maximum state grant of $600 A third-class 

thirteen sO-called state normal schools The high school must provide 2 years of instruc- 
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tiou, and receives a inaxiniuin state giant of 
$400. Any school district may establish a 
high school, as it sees ht, excel)! that m fourth- 
class distiicts the approval of the county and 
State Superintendents must first be obtained 
The course of study must be ajiproved by the 
superintendent of the district oi th(‘ county 
Joint district high schools are provided foi, 
with joint high school boards (^hildren not 
residing in high school districts, oi full foui- 
year high school districts, may aitmid neigh- 
boring schools, then tuition being })ai(i by 
their home districts. All school distncts ha\e 
th(‘ same ])ow(m to (‘stablish and sup])ort 
high schools as they have for elem(‘ntar\ 
schools, thei(‘ being no sejiarati* high school 
funds Tlie high schools have d(‘v elo])(‘d 
rapidly dunng the past ten v('ais In 1002 
there were but 66 township high schools, 
while in 1010 the numbei had mci<‘as(‘d to 
.332 The same yeai there weie 508 borough 
and city high schools There were 125 fiist- 
clasb, 236 second-class, and 479 thiid-class 
schools m the state 

Higher Education — The Pennsvhania 
State College (7 e )? locatc'd at ‘State ('olh^ge 
in central Pennsylvania, is the only institution 
of higher leuining maintained bv the state* 
This institution, founded m 1850, offers in- 
struction in agnculture, engmec'iing, and 
household economy The Univeisity of Penn- 
sylvania iqv) leceiM's some small state aid, 
hut It IS ess(*ntially a i)iivate foundation The 
cential high school in Philad(*l])hia and the 
University of Pittsbmg are municpial institu- 
tions The state* has a laige number (34) of 
non-state college's, mostly on lehgious founda- 
tions, twc'lyc' of winch date back to bc'ioic* 
1850 Some of t hc'sc', as foi examjilc* IVluhlc'U- 
beig, Die kinsc>n, L.ifav'c'tt e, Hav erfoi d, Fiank- 
liii and Maishall, Bucknell, Lc'high, Swaith- 
morc*, Washington and JelTeison, and Bivn 
Mawn (qqv.), possess considc'iable jnopeitv 
and offei a good giade of collc*giate instnic- 
tion About one half of the numbc*i arc* oiien 
to both sexes, six aie for women only, and one 
is for the colored race 

Special Education — For the education of 
delinquents, dependents, and defectives, the 
state maintains, in wdiole or in pait, the fol- 
lowing special state institutions — 


Pennsylvania InduHtnal H<*forniatorv, at HcintiiiRdon 
Pennsvlv'ania State Ri'forin School, at Morgan/a 
Hcjuso of Refuge, for (tirls, jit Darling 
House of RefuRo, for Boys, at Glc'n Mills 
Pc*nnH>lvania Institution foi the Blind, at ()\ei brook. 
WestPennsylvunialnstitution for the Blind, at Pittsburg 
Pennsylvania Institution foi the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Philadelphia 

West Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
at Eelgewood Park 

Pennsylvania Oral School for thf Dcnif at Scranton 
Pennsylvania Home for the Training of Deaf (Miildren 
before they arc of School Age, at Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Training School for the Feeble-mind<*d, 
at Elwyn 

State Institution for the Fecbh'-mmdt'd of^ Westyrn 
Penn^lvauia, at Polk E P f” 
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PENNSYLVANIA, THE UNIVERSITY OF, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA — This university had 
its ongin in a tract written by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, entitled “ Pioposaks relating to the Kdiiea- 
tion of Youth in Pensilvania Soon after 
its pu))lication, twenty-four pubhc-spirited 
citizens of Philadc*lphia associated themselves 
for the purpose of establishing an academy, 
and ‘‘ laving a Foundation for Posterity to 
erect a Seminary of Learning more extensive 
and suitable to their future Circumstances 
The board cliose Franklin for its president 
and directed him with the aid of the atiornev- 
gc‘neial to draw^ up a constitution One of 
the first acts of the board was to secure the 
use of a ])uildmg erected at Fourth and Arch 
StiTots, Philadelphia, by a trust founded in 
1740, and intended to serve for a ‘‘ Charity 
School ” and a “ House of Publick Worship ” 
Foi the latter purpose the structure was used 
in November of 1740, when Whitefield first 
preached in it, the charity school, however, 
was nevei set in opeiation The trustees, in 
Older that their trust might be carried out 
and the building “ applyed to the good and 
pious uses oiiginallv intended, conveyed it, 
on Febiuaiv 1, 1750, to the trustees of the 
Academy by an indenture, which bound the 
latter to keej) a House of Publick Worship ” 
and “ one free school for the instruction of 
poor childien; but empowered them, so long 
as they preserved the aims of the original 
trust, to employ the property as they saw fit. 
In Januaiv, 1751, the Academy was formally 
opened It embraced three schools, English, 
].(atm, and Mathematical, over each of which 
sat a master, one of whom was rector of the 
institution The Academy met with marked 
success, and upon application readily secured 
from Thomas and Richard Penn, the Pro- 
prietors, a charter in 1753 

William Smith, first Provost of the Uni- 
vc*rsity, began his administration in 1755. 
The scope of the Academy rapidly widened 
In 1755, at the request of the Board of Trus- 
tees, (lovernor Morris granted a second ehai- 
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ter which confirmed the first, granted power 
to confer degrees, and changed the title of 
the board to “ The Trustees of the College, 
Academy, and Charitable School of Philadel- 
phia/^ The first commencement of the College, 
with a graduating class of seven young men, 
took place in May, 1757 After this its name 
and influence spread widely and it drew support 
from Maryland, Virginia, the Carolmas, and 
the West Indies Dr Smith planned the cur- 
riculum in 1750 to extend over three vears, 
and to include Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
chemistry, philosojih}', history, el lues, ciyil 
and international law This plan laid th(‘ 
foundation foi the educational system of the 
American college Di Smith was a man of 
many interests, a church workei, an educatoi, 
a s(U('ntist, and at times an actiy(‘ politician 
In the lattei capacity he incuired th(‘ disph'as- 
ure of the Provincial Assembly by an alleged 
libel against its priyileges, and was tin own 
into jail, where he nevertheless continued to meet 
his classes In 1759 he went to England lor 
redress, and while abroad r(‘C(‘iyed honoiaiy 
degrees from Oxford, Aberd(‘en, and Dublin 
In 1702 he went again to England in tlie in- 
teiests of the (college As the lesiilt of an 
appeal foi aid to G(‘org(‘ III, to th(‘ Penns, 
and to the English jieople, In* retiuiK'd to 
America with slightly over £0000 This favor 
shown by (h'orge III latei militated against 
the (/ollcge, because it confirmed the feeling 
then existing that the College sided with Tory 
interests Objections were made to the exer- 
cise ol some of the lights under its charter 
As a consequence of complaints, an act of 
Assembly in 1779 revoked the charteis of 
1753 and 1755, and formed a new coipoiation, 
“ The Trustees of the University of tin* State 
of Pennsylvania In 1789 this act was r(‘- 
])ealed, as a violation of the Con.stitution 
of this Commonwealth,” by a bill which once 
mote secured to the College its privileges and 
franchises with Di Smith as Provost But 
(‘ven thus the College and the University were 
separate, and there was not room for two in- 
stitutions The trustees of both accordingly 
applied to the assembly to have the charters 
of each surrendered, a new corporation created, 
and a lioard of trustees, representing both 
College and Univer*sitv, organized The As- 
sembly passed an act in September, 1791, 
uniting the University of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and the College, Academy, and Charitabh' 
School of Philadelphia under the lille The 
Tiustees of the University of Pennsylvania ’’ 
The new organization comprised three 
departments, the arts, medicine, and law. 
The department of arts embiaced five sep- 
arate schools under the care of six professors 
and their assistants. The medical school, the 
first in North America, had been founded in 
May, 1765, when Dr John Moigan and Di 
William Shippen jiresented to the trustees 
a plan, appioved by Thomas Pi'iin, the Pro- 


prietor, for a course in medicine Dr Morgan 
was at once appointed Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic, and Dr Shippen, 
Professor of Anatomy and Suigery In June, 
1768, ten men were graduated with the degree 
of Bachelor of Medicine By 1791 there 
were add(‘d to the medical faculty a chair of 
botany and materia medica and a chair of 
chemistry The law school dates from 
1790, when the trustees of the College elected 
to the fii'st professorship of law in America 
Hon James Wilson, then on(‘ of the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme (knirt of the United 
States 

Di Ewing succeeded Di Smith as Provost 
in 1791 Duiing Ewing’s administration the 
Ibiiversity moveil from its old home on Fourth 
Sti(‘et to a building on the West Side of Ninth 
Street between Market and C’hestnut streets, 
erected by the legislaturi' m 1791, before* the 
removal of tin* National Capitol to Washing- 
ton, as a home for the President of the United 
Stat(‘s This the Univi'isity bought in 1800, 
and occupied Irorn 1802 to 1829, when it was 
r(‘j)lac(*d by two largi* buildings occupied re- 
spectively l)y th(‘ Coll(‘g(‘ and the Medical 
School until 1873, when the University le- 
moved to its presc'iit site in West Philadelphia 
In 1807 Di Ewing di(*d The administi-a- 
tions of Provosts McDowell, Andrews, and 
Beaseley (‘xtended to 1828 In spite of at- 
tempted leorganizations, the classes dimin- 
ished in size and imblic support ran low' 
Provosts DeLancey, Jaidlow, Vet hake, and 
Goodwin, notwithstanding their short ad- 
ministrations, brought to the University once 
mon* th(‘ sfunt of progress and discipline 
The emollnKUit increased, the law school was 
revni'd in 1850 by Judge Sharswood, and the 
auxiliary department of medicine founded in 
1865 

It r(‘main(‘d, how'e\ei, for Dr Stille, wdio 
became Pi’ovost in 1868, to reorganize the 
administiation Dr Stills was a man of 
unusual zeal, energy, and insight He revised 
the curriculum, and introduced on its adoption 
by the Board of Tiustees in 1866 an elective 
system of studies The Board of Trustees 
set about to increase the endowment It 
suggested that tin* City should sell to the 
University at a nominal figure some twenty- 
fiv(‘ Ol thirty acres of the almshouse farm in 
West Philadeliihia Of this, part was to be 
a new site* for th(‘ Uni\ersity, and part to be 
sold, as occasion should present, to increase 
th(' (mdowment fund Ten acres of land were 
bought at $8000 p(*r acre On this new ground 
was laid in June, 1871, the corner stone of the 
present C’ollege Hall In 1875 the depart- 
ment of science, founded in 1852, was endowed 
under the provisions of the will of John Henry 
Towne, Esv| , and was tlienceforth called by the 
Board of Trustees “ Tin* Towne Scientific 
School” Five and one half acres more were 
secured in 1872 for the site of a hospital, 
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which through state appropriation was com- 
pleted in 1874. A department of music was 
established in 1877, a department of dentistry 
in 1878 In 1877 the Charitable School was 
discontinued 

Dr. William Pepper became Provost in 1881 
upon the resignation of Dr Stille His term 
of office was a period of maik(‘(l material and 
academic growth Through enlargiunenl of 
funds, creation of dejiartnuMits, and reorgan- 
ization of faculties, Provost Pepper united 
the various departments of tlie institution 
under a comprehensive plan of administration 
111 1881, through the generosity of Josejih 
Wharton, Esq , a School of Financ(‘ and Com- 
merce was founded (See Commercial Edit- 
(’ATiON ) To Dr Pepper’s activity is due 
in large measure the founding and equipment 
of the following departments or schools the 
Graduate School, 1882, the School of Veter- 
inary Medicine, 1882, the School of Biology, 
1883, the Department of Physical Education, 
1885; the Department of Arclueologv and 
Palaeontology, 1889, the School of Hygiene, 
1891, the School of Architecture, 1891, the 
Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology, 1892, 
the Museum of Arts and Sciences, 1894, and 
the erection of the Universitv libiarv build- 
ing, 1889 Furthermore, he acquired twentv- 
tive acres more in West Philadelphia and s(*- 
cured benefactions amounting to $2, 500, 000 

Dr Charles Custis Harrison succeeded Di 


the Governoi, and directs the woik of instruc- 
turn and research of the University The 
faculty IS divided into six faculties, each pre- 
sided over by a Dean The Hospital, the 
Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology, and 
the Museum of Arts and Sciences are gov- 
erned by boards of directors, under the geneial 
direction of the Trustees of the University 
The enrollmeiil of 1h(‘ Universitv for the year 
1911 was 5389, disliibuted as follows The 
(’ollege (which includes Arts and Sciences, 
Architectuie, Biology, C’hemistiy, Engineer- 
ing Schools, Whaiton School, and Musi(‘), 
3720; Graduate School, 416, Law School, 347, 
the School of Medicine, 460, School of Den- 
tistry, 462, the V(‘t(‘rmaiy Department, 154 
These figiiies in(‘liule 210 students from foieign 
countries The student bodv is thus complex 
and c( smo])( htan The lacult\^ of the ITiii- 
v(‘isitv numbers 500 lait ranee to the (’oih'ge 
is by examination and, onlv in the case of 
preparatoiy schools lecogni/a'il bv tin* uni- 
versity, by ceitilicati* Entiance to the 
medical school presujiposivs at least two ^ ears 
of woik in a r(‘cognized college', which must 
includ(‘ special work in biologA , cln'inistry, 
and physics Admission to the* law school 
ie(|uin*s of tdi(‘ candidate' a B A degree, oi 
satisfactory proof eif film'ss Fa jueliminaiv 
<‘\amination The annual biulge't eit the* Uni- 
veisity, exclusive of the' hospital and eif the* 
erection of anv new buildings, is ^1,250,000 


IVpper as Provost m 1894 In the seventeen 
years of his administration the* Unive'isitv 
underwent phenomenal growth Provost 
Harrison built, up the University dormitory 
svstem, which to-day includes thiity houses 
To his influence, zeal, and generosity is due 
the erection of numerous other buildings, — 
the John Harrison Ijaboratory of Gheimstry, 
the new medical laboratory, the law school 
building, the engineering building, dental 
hall, the new yeterinaiy buildings, tin* lab- 
oratory of zoology, the gymnasium, and 
Franklin Field In 1910 th(' lleniy Phipps 
Institute for the Study and Tieatment of 
Tuberculosis became part of the Universitv 
Furthermore, sixtv-nine acies of land weie ac 
(piired by thi* Univeisitv duiiiig Di Hariison’s 
term of office, and mori* than ten million 
dollars raised for University jnii poses Di 
Harrison was himself a hbeial givi'i to tin* 
University, and established in thc' Graduate' 
School the George Leib Haiiison Memoiial 
Foundation Upon the lesignation of Di 
Harrison in 1910, Di Edgar Fahs Smith, 
Vice Provost and Professor ol Cdiemistry, be- 
came Provost 

The University of Pennsylvania is a cor- 
poration with a board of twenty-four Trustees, 
of which the Governor of the state is President, 
ex officio The trustees are a self-perpetuating 
body, except that every third vacancy is filled 
by the nomination of the alumni The Prov- 
ost presides over thc board, in the absence of 
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PENOLOGY, EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS 

OF --Tin' retributorv theory of punishment 
and the death penalty have giadually retired 
into th(‘ liackgiound, and the educational 
jiuipose oi penal institutions has correspond- 
ingly becomt* prominent While the primary 
and controlling end of tlu' ])rison is to protect 
.social Older, security of person and property, 
the most competent practical men have coiiK' 
to see that society is best protected by le- 
educating the antisocial man in social habits, 
beliefs, and dispositions, if by sad mischance 
he has not been educated into a social charac- 
ter Society breathes in comfort the hour 
the aggressive delinquent is safe inside the 
high walls, but this is from self-deception, for 
there is no guarantee of permanent immunity 
from harm until the criminal becomes a good 
citizen ; and it is by a suitable educational pro- 
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cess, conducted by capable teachers, that this 
inward change is brought about, if at all If 
education fails, nothing is left but capital 
punishment or life servitude in prison for the 
confirmed and habitual offender or the weak- 
ling incapable of training for self-control and 
self-support 

It is now generally acknowledged that the 
deterrent factor, fear of punishment, has been 
greatly overestimated Fear is a weak and 
fitful motive, and criminals are as a class 
short-sighted, reckless gamblers, they are 
ready to take chances, and the risk of detec- 
tion and conviction gives zest to the game 
If society insists on the deterrent factor in 
punishment, the dread of regular discipline 
under restraint will be all that is necessary 
to excite and sustain the fears of lawless men 

It IS a mistake to regard the educational aim 
as inconsistent with the fundamental aims of 
criminal law, and to conceive of it as purely 
in the individual interest of the offender him- 
self On the contrary, the educatoi keeps in 
mind the necessity of awakening the conscience, 
remorse, the recognition of an objective social 
order, the sense of responsibilit}', the rights 
of the public which have lieen willfully vio- 
lated. In this sense tlie words “ punishment,” 

retribution,’" and “ deterrence ” have a 
meaning 

Foerster, Conti, and other antagonists of 
the indeterminate sentence ” insist that 
punishment should be measuied out in prison 
days, fines, or otherwise, and not confused 
with education, although they have not shown 
clearly and convincingly that there is anv 
common principle for making the punishment 
fit the crime ” They have, however, come 
to see and admit that, outside of and apart 
from retribution and expiation, society should 
try to reform the offender , — only not as a 
part of retribution ” They have not always 
told us clearly whether inside the prison the 
State should exclude all educational and r<‘- 
forming influences Certainly industrv, re- 
ligion, and physical care ought to woik 
toward improvement of the moral nature and 
fitness for honest labor outside Any attempt 
to separate education from prison life must 
fail. If any one chooses to call one part of 
the period “ expiation ” and another part 

reformation,” he is welcome to his haii- 
splitting logic and metaphysical satisfaction, 
but m actual practice the distinction cannot 
change the modes of treatment A criminal 
is a man, and every moment of restraint and 
pain should be a moment of moral discipline 
Until the criminal accepts the aim of education 
as his own, it will seem to him pure punish- 
ment and may seem expiation If the aim of 
personal amendment is accepted, the restiaint 
and suffering will seem to him an opportunity. 
In any case society is for the time protected 
and has the power to prolong restraint so long 
as the offender is rebellious or dangerous, 


but the effort to train, teach, guide, inspire — 

to educate ” — must never for one moment 
cease When society, in its punishment, 
ceases to try to reform and improve character, 
it lapses to that extent into barbarism; with 
its desire for vengeance or for compensation, 
the community assumes a self-corrupting atti- 
tude 

This profound change in the theory of pun- 
ishment, which IS going on throughout the 
civilized world, has begun to transform the 
prison, but esiieciallv the reformatory, into 
a school The ideal of the warden or super- 
intendent IS slowly changing Formerly this 
officer was selected with reference to his quali- 
fications for exciting terror in the lawless and 
for using physical force to quell mutiny In a 
well-built prison mechanical arrangements of 
walls, bars, and gates provide for security, 
and the process of education can go on inside 
with no moi(‘ disturbance than in a high school; 
often with less noise and turbulence The 
waiden, undei the best systems, is also re- 
lieved very greatly of the burden of marketing 
the product of prison industries and purclnising 
supplies, he has more time to direct the train- 
ing of tlie prisoners, and inoie is expected of 
him in this direction If this tendency con- 
tinues, it will not be long until candidates for 
positions 111 penal institutions will be lequired 
to be graduates of normal schools and work up 
to the coinmanding position by experience in 
class work Manifestly manual and trade 
training must be a large factor in the curricu- 
lum 

Gradually, in Europe and America, the re- 
form school {q V ) has been differentiated from 
the reformatory and prison Only iii back- 
ward communities is the youth under seven- 
teen shut up with adult offenders in jail, even 
while awaiting trial For wayward children 
and youth the penal institution has been trans- 
form(‘d into a school having special facilities 
for dealing with various classes of youthful 
delinquents Even bolts, bais, and walls dis- 
appeai, except for the older group, which in- 
cludes a few dangeious persons, and for those 
who are under discipline for offenses against 
the rules of the house 

The parental school (r/ v ) has in some cities 
been introduced between the public school and 
the reform schools m order to give special dis- 
cipline to truants and restore them to normal 
domestic relations without contact with more 
hardened offenders This gradation and clas- 
sification has been developed m advanced 
states in consequence of careful observation 
and experiment, and its value is beyond 
question 

Little need be said of the curriculum and 
management in reformatory education. It 
IS true that the teachers must be acquainted 
with the physical and psychical characteristics 
of abnormal and subnormal children and 
youth, and be able to adapt certain special 
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devices to their peculiar needs It is also 
essential to have connected with every juvenile 
court a competent medical examiner with the 
training of a modern psychologist to study 
every young person who appears before the 
judge, in order to help in selecting the best 
course of training in each case, but this is true 
also of any other kind of school In general 
the same preparation in psychology and prin- 
ciples of pedagogy is needed as that given in 
our best normal schools But a period of 
residence and teaching in a reform school is 
necessary as an apprenticeship The fact 
has been in the past that almost the only 
schools which had a full equipment for physi- 
cal and manual training, with preparation for 
industrial skill and habits, were the reform 
schools and reformatories Boys were com- 
pelled to commit crimes in order to get the 
education they most needed The contrast 
between their behavior in an ordinary book 
and slate-pencil school and that in a good re- 
form school proved the superior adaptation 
of the reform school curriculum and methods 
Such a contrast could not continue When 
the historian of education comes to pass judg- 
ment on the evolution of school methods of 
the nineteenth centurv, he will probably do 
justice to the part played by reformatory 
methods in improving the oidinarv public 
school equipment and conduct At the same 
time, especially since 1876, the ideas of Pes- 
talozzi and Froebel, through kindergarten and 
manual training schools, have been carried over 
into state leformatory institutions, and there 
found a congenial soil and welcome For judi- 
cial methods of dealing with delinquent chil- 
dren and the educational significance of these 
methods, see Juvenile Delinqttenc'y 

After more than a century of trial and re- 
flection on experience, the modern mind has 
about come to this working theorv of social 
necessity and duty free public, schools for all, 
compulsory attendance, enforced by suitable 
rules and agents, public relief when destitu- 
tion renders parents unable to perform then- 
duty; special schools for abnormal, subnormal, 
crippled, and delinquent children Hecentlv 
the conviction has become clear and decided 
that this policy, to be effective for the preven- 
tion of crime, must be extended to nearly the 
end of legal minority, — the stormy and perilous 
passage over the years of adolescence Just 
when passion is strongest, conceit is most 
dangerous, desire for liberty most in need of 
bit and bridle, and parental control relaxed, 
society 18 peculiarly exposed to danger and 
loss It IS the crime age The present 
watchwords of a preventive policy are voca- 
tional schools, vocational guidance, vocational 
supervision and control, with community pro- 
vision for recreation and social intercourse 
under wise supervision Add to this, financial 
aid to destitute parents when necessary to 
make performance of their duty possible 


These are among the essential factors in the 
most advanced and most adequate theory 
of crime prevention, and they must all be 
under the direction of school administration. 
There is no other organ of society properly 
equipped for this function CRH 

See Juvenile Delinquency, Industrial 
Schools, Reform Schools, also Childhood, 
Legislation in Conservation of. 

For references see the bibhographies to the 
articles referied to above 

PENSIONS, TEACHERS’ (Retirement 
Funds) — As commonly used, the term pen- 
sion signifies an annuity or other periodical 
payment made to an individual by a govern- 
ment, an institution, a company, a corpoiation, 
or an employer of labor, in consideration either 
of past services, oi of the relinquishment of 
rights, claims, or emoluments The govern- 
ments of most civilized countries provide 
pensions for those disabled in military or naval 
service, and for their wives and families in the 
case of death, also for various state officers 
and public servants upon retirement from 
active service European governments fre- 
quently grant pensions to artists, authors, 
inventors, etc , in recognition of eminent 
achievement, and to their widows and orphans 
when left in straitened circumstances The 
rapid development, during the past quarter of 
a century in particulai, of the system of state 
industrial insurance and old-age pensions lias 
modified in a marked degree the significance 
of the pension Under modern industrial 
and social conditions the pension has become 
an economic force of consideiablc moment 
Each generation endeavois to qualify, through 
training and education, the members of the 
succeeding generation These endeavors have 
produced the modern public school systems 
Each generation also tends more and more 
to assume a social responsibility for the 
members of the pieceding geneiation as they 
pass, by age or other cause, beyond the period 
of productive or effective activity This social 
tendenev has produced the modern pension 
syst ems 

Germany — The oldest and best devel- 
oped systems of teachers’ pensions are found 
in various states of the German Empire. 
Voluntarv svBtems more or less local in char- 
acter have long existed there, but they have 
been completely overshadowed by public sys- 
tems Until well into the nineteenth century, 
so far as public provision was made, German 
public-school teachers were commonly pen- 
sioned at the expense of their successors in 
office A superannuated teacher was as- 
signed a fraction, usually one third, of the 
regular income of his former position till 
death. The new teacher was obliged to get 
along on the balance of the regular income so 
long as his predecessor survived This scheme 
was replaced m the various states at different 
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points in the last century by modern public 
pension systems Contributions were re- 
quired from teachers at hrst in most cases 
In Prussia, which comprises approximately 
two thirds of the empire, the great body of 
folk school teachers were pensioned under the 
old scheme until 1885, when a modern non- 
contributory pension system in favor of such 
teachers was introduced throughout the king- 
dom by a law of that year This law was 
closely patterned after the civil-pension act 
of 1872, as amended in 1882, which applies 
to teachers in all public normal schools and all 
public secondary schools for boys m addition 
to state civil functionaries in general In 
1894 a similai act was passed affecting teachers 
in public middle schools and girls’ secondary 
schools These three acts, slightlv amended 
occasionally, are very much alike in their 
provisions, so far as teachers are immediatelv 
affected None requires contributions from 
teachers The chuff differenci'S are on the 
side of public financial support, which vanes 
from purely local through vaiious combina- 
tions to purely state support All pensions 
of folk school teachers are paid by the state 
up to 700 marks, the remainder is ])aid by 
county mutual associations of lo(‘al school 
districts organized bv law for that purpos(‘ 
The laws undei consideration aj)])lv to all 
full-time teachers The legular conditions 
of eligibility are at haist ten years of s(‘rvice 
and regular retirement by the proper educa- 
tional authorities on account of permanent dis- 
ability or after sixty-five yeais of age The 
pension is graded according to teaching in- 
come and length of service Its amount is 
determined at present by the following for- 


mula 


"l 


, -(number of years of service be- 
oU 


tween 10th and 31st) (number of yeais 

120 


of service between 30th and 41st)] X [teach- 
ing income at retirement] The range oi the 
pension is thus from one third to three fourths 
the teaching income at retirement In gen- 
eral the teaching income consists of regular 
salary plus free house lent or the equivalent 
in money In 1900 there were 10,025 folk 
school teachers on the public pension roll in 
Prussia, of whom 8381 were men and 1018 
women The aggregate amount of their 
pensions was 15,007,764 marks The average 
pensions of men and women were 1618 marks 
and 879 marks, respectively The pension 
systems for public school teachers in the 
smaller states of Germany are similar to those 
in Prussia The chief differences are in 
Bavaria, where contributions from teachers 
are still required, and where in general pensions 
are not graded according to salary, but are 
in absolute amounts 

Pensions have long been provided through- 
out Germany for widows and orphans of public- 


school teachers also, foi most teachers in Ger- 
many, even in the folk schools, arc men The 
first agencies were voluntary mutual associa- 
tions of teachers and special funds from phil- 
anthropic sources Such agencies are still 
active, but they are now merely supplementary 
in a very small way to state pension systems 
During the greater part of the last century the 
families of deceased folk school and middle 
school teachers throughout practically the 
whole of Prussia were pensioned, rather inad- 
eiiuately, from county pension funds, which 
all men teachers were required to join At first 
the funds were supported almovst entirely by 
the teachers, but the relative amount of public 
support giadually increased until 1889, when it 
became complete Until 1882 the families 
of deccasinl normal school and secondary 
s(‘hool teachers were pensioned through the 
agency of a state fund primarily foi state serv- 
ants, to which the teachers were required to 
contribute liy the terms of a series of laws 
and orders beginning m 1882 the widows and 
orplians of teachers in all juiblic folk schools, 
middle schools, normal schools, and both boys’ 
and girls’ secondarv schools are now pensioned 
on essentially the same basis, except for dif- 
ferences in the sources of support With rare 
exce])tions no contributions are requiied from 
teachers In geneial a widow’s pension is 
40 per cent of the pension her husband was 
drawing oi would liave been entitled to if 
retired at the time of his death The fiension 
of a fatherless child is one filth of the mother’s 
pension, that of a paienth‘ss (ffiild is one third 
ol the same amount The sum of the pensions 
of a deceased tcauffier’s family may not exceed 
his own A pension lapses on the occasion of 
the mairiage or death of the pensioner, and 
in the case of orphans at the ago of eighteen 
Th(‘ present pension systems for widows and 
orphans in the smaller states were established 
on the whole much earlier than the fairly 
recent one in Prussia just described They 
aie quite similar to the Prussian system The 
chief differences are again in Bavaria, and they 
correspond to those obtaining there in the case 
of teachers’ jiensions 

In general it has been customary for univer- 
sity teachers in Germany to retain their posi- 
tions till death When disability or old age 
has oveitakeii them, they have commonly been 
released from the duty of lecturing without 
loss of position or salary The only loss has 
been in lecture fees This plan prevails 
throughout Prussia to-day In some of the 
smaller states, however, regular pensions are 
provided, graded according to salary and 
length of service Pensions are also provided 
for the widows and orphans of German uni- 
versity teachers, chiefly through the agency of 
special funds maintained in connection with 
the several universities Most of these funds 
are quite old They have been supported from 
donations, state appropriations, and contribu- 
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tions from teachers. The contributions are 
in most cases no longer required In a few 
universities widows and orphans are pensioned 
directly from university or state funds 
Widows’ pensions range from a small sum to 
about 2000 marks Orphans’ pensions are 
very much smaller 

France — Prior to 1853 little was done in 
France in the way of pensioning teachers. 
Primary (public school) teachers were re- 
quired to contribute to savings and insurance 
funds from which they received on retirement 
111 a lump sum the total accumulated amount 
and proceeds of their deposits, while secondary 
and university teachers were required to con- 
tribute to a special state fund from which they 
were regularly pensioned on retirement 

Beginning in 1844 largi' mutual-aid societies 
of primary teachers have gi own up in France, 
one of the chief a(;tivities of whicii has been 
the provision on a contributory basis of small 
pensions lor their membeis, supplementary to 
civil pensions Thev are voluntary organi- 
zations, subject to certain legal regulations 
At present there is one such society in each 
department oi county The pensions pro- 
vided have averaged only about 50 francs pei 
annum 

In 1853 the piesent civil-pension law of 
F'rance was enacted, which included in its 
pi o visions essentially all teachers engaced in 
public education of all grades, piimary, second- 
ary, and higher, except membeis of the teach- 
ing oiders All piMsons within the purview 
of the law weie classih(‘d into two divisions, 
the active group and the sedentary group 
The former consisted of functionaries whose 
duties weie consideied physically exacting 
By the terms of the law all persons affected 
by It are reiiuired to pay contributions in sup- 
port of the pension system as follows (1)5 pei 
cent of the salary received each year, (2) one 
twelfth of the salary of the first, vear of servic(‘, 
and (3) one twelfth of each subsequent in- 
crease 111 the annual amount of the same The 
general conditions of eligibility aie thirty years 
of service, the attainment of sixty years of 
age, and, as the law has been interpreted and 
administered, regular retirement by the minis- 
ter For persons with fifteen years of service 
to their credit in the active group, the con- 
ditions are twenty-five yeais of service, the 
attainment of the age of fifty-five, and legular 
retirement The normal pension is one six- 
tieth of the average salary dining the last six 
years of service, multiplied by the total number 
of years of service But for those serving 
twenty-five years in the active group, the annual 
pension is one fiftieth of this average for each 
year of service Special provisions were made 
for pensions in certain cases of disability 
after a large part of the required service had 
been completed The pensions of teachers 
may not exceed two thirds of the average sal- 
ary upon which llu'v ar(‘ computed 


At first all teachers belonged to the sedentary 
gioup, but by a law of 1876 regular teachers 
in public infant schools, lower and higher 
primary schools, and normal schools were 
transferr(‘d to the active group where they have 
since remained Further, this law provided 
that the pensions of these teachers should be 
computed on the basis of the six highest an- 
nual salaries received, regardless of their time 
and order Minimum pensions of 600 francs 
for men teachers and 500 francs for women 
were established 

The act of 1853 also provided pensions under 
given conditions for the widows and orphans 
of all functionaries included within its purview. 
Pnor to this time little worthy of mention had 
been done in favor of the widows and orphans 
of teachers or other officers, and little has been 
accomplished since apart from the requirements 
of the law of 1853 Voluntary and philan- 
thropic activities in this field have been 
meager in comparison with those in Germany 
The law of 1853 conferred the right to a pen- 
sion upon the widow or parentless children 
of any functionary who was either drawing a 
retiring pension under that act or had com- 
pleted the period of service required for eligibil- 
ity to such a iiension at the time of his death, 
provided tli(‘ marriage occuired at least six 
years before the cessation of the husband’s 
functions The widow’s pension is one third 
the pension the husband was drawing or would 
have be('n enlith'd to if he had retired at the 
time of death Whenever from death or other 
cause the widow’s pension is no longer paid 
to her, It is divided equally among her sur- 
viving cliildren under Iwenty-one years of 
age In case a widow stands in the relation of 
stepmother to suiviving orphans the regular 
pension is shaied between the widow and chil- 
dren By virtue of a decision of the Council 
ot State in 1882 the children of de'ceased women 
functional les have i>ension rights correspond- 
ing to those (U) loved by the orphans of male 
officers This is of considerable importance 
111 this connection since women teachers now 
slightly outnumber the men in the public 
schools of France, and many of the women arc 
married 

On Jan 1, 1909, there were 21,051 retired 
teachers on the civil-pension roll in France 
They were receiving an average annual pen- 
sion of 1220 francs and in the aggregate an an- 
nual sum of about 25,685,000 francs About 
18,966 of these teachers had been retired from 
the field of public primary education with an 
average pension around 1052 francs The 
remainder wore secondary and university 
teachers On the same date there were 10,158 
teachers’ widows and orphans in receipt of 
pensions aggregating 4,306,042 francs per 
annum 

Great Britain — The activities of mutual- 
aid or friendly societies and philanthropic 
agencies in pensioning public school teachers 
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in Great Britain have been almost negligible 
A limited number of pensions are paid under 
certain conditions to retired teachers in desti- 
tute circumstances from the Benevolent and 
Orphan Fund maintained by the National 
Union of Teachers A few pension annuities 
are purchased by teachcis on favorable terms 
through a pension fund maintained by the 
Teachers’ Provident Society, affiliated with 
the National Union 

Long before pensions for teachers were 
established by direct legislation in Great 
Britain they were provided on a small scale 
by the Committee of Council on Education es- 
tablished in 1839 for the purpose of superin- 
tending the expenditure of funds voted by 
Parliament in aid of public education. These 
pensions weie for the purpose of relieving 
the schools of incapacitated teachers Little 
was accomplished until 1875, when the pension 
system was revived after a suspension of thir- 
teen years by joint action of the two 
Committees of Council on Education for Eng- 
land and Scotland In 1898, when the present 
pension law in favor of public school teachers 
was passed, there were in effect in England 
and Wales 219 pensions of the Committee of 
Council of 30 pounds pei annum, 6G8 pensions 
of 25 pounds, and 732 of 20 pounds The 
total expenditure for the year was roughly 
36,000 pounds The total expenditure in 
Scotland during the same year was approxi- 
mately 5400 pounds In 1906 the pension 
system under consideration was discontinued 
in England and Wales 

In 1898 Parliament passed the Elementary 
School Teachers (Superannuation) Act in 
accordance with which certificated elementary 
teachers have since been pensioned in England 
and Wales and until 1912 in Scotland The 
act requires all certificated teachers while 
serving in public elementary schools to con- 
tribute to a defeiied annuity fund at minimum 
rates of three pounds per year for men and 
two pounds for women The rates of contri- 
bution in 1911, fixed by the Treasury under 
the act, were three pounds ten shillings for 
men and for women two pounds eight shillings 
in England and two pounds in Scotland On 
attaining the age of sixty-five, when his cer- 
tificate IS to expire, every teacher is entitled 
for the remainder of his life to such annuity 
from the deferred annuity fund as his contri- 
butions have earned in accordance with annu- 
ity tables fixed under the act Further, on 
attaining the ago of sixty-five, if one half the 
years since certification have been spent as a 
teacher in public elementary schools, the 
teacher is entitled to a life-long superannuation 
pension from the state at the rate of ten shil- 
lings for each year of the specified service. If 
a certificated teacher who has served in public 
elementary schools for at least ten years and 
during one half the years that have elapsed 
since his certification, is found to be yierma- 
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nently incapacitated for the efficient per- 
formance of his duties, he is eligible under 
certain rules to receive a disability pen- 
sion from the state. A teacher who ac- 
cepts a disability pension forfeits his right to 
an annuity from the deferred annuity fund, 
unless he later reenters the service In 1909 
there were 936 men and 688 women teachers 
in England and Wales in receipt of superannua- 
tion pensions aggregating 33,261 pounds and 
18,525 pounds re'spectively Also 406 men 
and 1205 women were drawing disability pen- 
sions amounting to 14,606 pounds and 30,306 
pounds respectively The hguies for Scotland 
wer(‘ about one tenth of these on the whole 
In 1912 the act of 1898 was displaced in 
Scotland by a new ixuision scheme formulated 
under the provisions of the Education (Scot- 
land) Act of 1908 The new scheme includes 
all tc'acheis in elementary and secondary 
schools in receipt of Pailiameiitary grants 
It IS supported chiefly from public funds 
Teachcis are assessed four jier cent of their 
salaries annually, but these contiibutions may 
be returned in full on application if the teachei 
withdraws from the service Ten years of 
service are recjuired for tdigibility to a pension, 
which amounts to per cent of the aveiagc 
annual salary throughout the jieriod of service, 
multiplied by the number of ycais of seiwice 
Teachers may retire at the age of sixty and 
must retire at sixty-hve Disaliility pensions 
may be awarded after ten yeais of seivice 
Except in Scotland pensions have never 
been provided to any material extent for sec- 
ondary and univeisity teachers In Scotland 
such teachers have been pensioned to a con- 
siderable extent by the institutions employing 
them As just noted, the new pension scheme 
in Scotland includes secondary teachers 

Widows and orphans of teachers are not 
pensioned in Great Biitain except to a very 
small extent by a few voluntary organizations. 

United States — Relatively little has been 
done m the United States in pensioning 
teachers in comparison with what has been 
accomplished in European countries. In fact 
until the end of the nineteenth century the 
only pensions generally recognized as such in 
the United States were those paid by the 
federal government on account of military or 
naval service Aside from the provisions 
made by many municipalities for members of 
the police and fire departments, pensions for 
public school teachers have been the first of 
what ultimately promises to become a complete 
system of civil service pensions. 

According to the sources of the funds and 
the methods of administration, teachers’ pen- 
sion schemes in the United States may be 
classified into four principal forms. (1) Pri- 
vate-voluntary, (2) Quasi-public* (3) Semi- 
public, and (4) Public 

Pi imie-voluritanj Systetus — The working 
of th(‘ social law of mutual aid for common 
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defense and protection has produced a num- 
ber of voluntary associations of teachers 
There are two principal varieties of these asso- 
ciations, — the mutual benefit association for 
temporary aid and the fraternal insurance* 
society While the first vaiiety should not, 
strictly speaking, be (ilassihed as a pension 
scheme, the organization and inlierent motive 
seem to wan ant its corisid(‘ration in this con- 
nection Examples of this vaiiety exist in 
Baltimore, St Louis, ('incinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Buffalo, San Francisco, and 
St Paul Through initiation fees, annual (lues, 
and special assessments, these associations aim 
to pay sick benefits and in souk* instances 
funeral expenses The second and more typi- 
cal variety of tlu* private voluntaiy oiganiza- 
tion seeks through the payment of assessm(‘nts, 
proportional to salary, to provide small annu- 
ities to superannuated and disabled teacheis 
Examples are to be found in several of the 
larger cities of the country, — New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, 
and Cincinnati Ccitain of these annuity 
associations make provision for temporary aid 
also In some instances these associations 
are state- wide in then operation (Connecti- 
cut Teachers Annuity Cuild, Massachusetts 
Annuity Guild) 

The voluntary aid and annuity societies hayi* 
reached hut, a small propoition of the public 
school teachers, (*ven of tin* localitH‘s oi 
states in which they ha ye exist(‘d The devel- 
opment of schemes of a public natiin* has le- 
inoved the chief (jauses that brought tin* pri- 
vate voluntary organizations int.o existence 

Quasi-public Syste?ni^ -- The fundamental 
C/haracteristic of this class of schemes is the 
legislative authoiization of the creation of 
funds thiough ass(\ssinents, eithei voluntaiy 
or compulsory, equal to a certain percentage 
of the teacher’s salarv% and the administia- 
tion of the fund by public officials While 
there is no direct public ajiproiii lation to the 
fund of the quasi-pubhc schemes, deductions 
of salary on account of the absence of teachers 
arc frequently added to the salary assessments 
Further increments arise through donations 
and bequests Many of the existing munici- 
pal teachers pension funds are organized in 
general accordance with this scheme 

Semi-public Syiitcms — In the semi-public 
schemes the basis of the fund is an assessment 
on the salaries of teachers To this, howevei, 
the state adds a dcfiniti* appropriation either 
directly or indirectly thiough the municipality 
This appropriation may be in the form of a 
fixed amount or a specified tax levy The 
contemporary development of state and mu- 
nicipal pension schemes is distinctly toward 
this type The Wisconsin law of 1911 (ch 
323) establishing a ‘‘ Teachers Insurance and 
Retirement Fund ” is illustrative of the trend 
This law provides a state scheme to be ad- 
ministered by a board of trusf.ees consisting 


of the state tM‘asurei, the superintendent of 
public instruction, and three other members, 
one of whom must be a woman, to be elected 
by the members of the fund Ten cents per 
capita of the school population of the state is 
to be annually reserved for the fund from the 
seven tenths mill state school tax. Teachers 
must contribute to this fund one per cent of their 
salaries during t he first ten years of service, 
and two per cent thereafter Teachers already 
in service may or may not accept the provi- 
sions of the law at their option; but teachers 
entering the public school service after Sept 11, 
1911, accept the pi o visions of the law in accept- 
ing appointment Annuities amount to 
$12 50 for each y(‘ar of service, the maximum 
being $450 Retirement may be made after 
tw(‘nty-hv(* yeais of service as a teacher, eight- 
een of which must have been in the public 
schools of the state, or, upon permanent physi- 
cal and mental disability, after eighteen years 
of service in the public schools of the state 
The city of Milwaukee already having a re- 
tirement fund, the law does not apply to that 
city 

The coinpulsoiy membership frequently pi o- 
vided in the semi-pubhc and quasi-public 
sch(*mes has given use to seveial judicial de- 
terminations of the constitutionality of such 
a provision The principal ones of these cases 
an* State, ex rel John L Ward vs Fiankliv 
Hubbard, et al , 12 Ohio Gircuit 87, 64 N E 
109, a case arising in Toledo (0 ), wherein it was 
decided that the compulsory provision of the 
Ohio law was invalid, and State, ex rel Jen- 
nison \s Hogeis, 87 Mmn 130, 58 LRA, 
a som(‘what paiallel case, aiisiiig in Minne- 
apolis undei the Minnesota law^, resulting in a 
similai decision On the other hand, the su- 
pieme couit of N(‘W Jersey, Allen vs. Passaic 
Boaid of Edutalion, 81 N J.l> 135, maintained 
the constitutionality of such a compulsory 
provision 

Puhlii Si/Mem.s — This pi ovides a ti ue pension. 
There is no assessnK'iit It is intended to oper- 
ate automatically for all public school teachers 
This form of pension system exists in Rhode 
Island and in Maryland In the former state, 
by the act of 1907, teachers sixty-five years of 
age, having thiity-five years of service, twenty- 
five years of which have been in the public 
schools of the state, maybe retired and receive 
fioni the state an annual pension equal to one 
half of their annual contractual salary during the 
last five yeais before retiring Such annual 
pension may not amount to moie than five 
hundred dollais 

Pension funds for public school teachers 
established on the quasi-public, the semi-pub- 
lic, or the public basis, exist in twenty-three 
states, — California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jeisey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhod(‘ Island, South Carolina, Utah, Ver- 
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mont, Virginia, and Wisconsin Some of these 
schemes are state-wide in application, while 
others are operative as to individual cities or 
certain classes of cities The following list 
18 illustrative of these municipal schemes San 
Francisco, Denver, New Haven, Wilniiiig- 
ton, Chicago, Indianapolis, New Orleans, Bal- 
timore, Boston, Detroit, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Duluth, Omaha, New York, Albany, 
Buffalo, Elmira, Rochester, Schenectadv, Svra- 
cuse, Troy, Yonkers, (hncinnati, Cleveland, 
(Alumina (0 ), Portland (Ore ), Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Pittsbuigh, Providence, Chailcs- 
ton (S C ), Salt Lake Citv, and Milwaukee 
Previous to 1905, no general provisions ex- 
isted for the pensioning or retiiement of th(‘ 
members of the instructional staff of highei in- 
stitutions of learning in the U nited States C(i - 
tain of the larger universities, such as liaiv'ard 
and Columbia, maintained a limited svstciu of 
retiring allowances A small numbei of the 
state universities and colleges sought to ac- 
complish in part the end of a pension svstem 
through the establishment of emeiitus pio- 
fessorships, th(^ holdeis of winch lecciv'od a 
reduced salary in return lor meielv nominal 
service With the establishnuiit of the C'ai- 
negie Foundation for th(‘ Advancement of 
Teaching (qv) a geneial syst( m of retiiement 
of superannuated teachers came into exist- 
ence, not only to bciieht a large numbtr of 
American colleg(‘s and umveisities, but also 
to stimulate public endeavoi in behalf of pen- 
sion funds for teachers in public elenientarv^ 
and secondary schools R W S and E C E 
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PENTATHLON (Gk wevraOXop, Lat. quin- 
quertium) -- The five contests which made up 
the greater part of Greek atliletic exercises 
Theie were included: (1) Running (Stadion or 
200 yards, quarter-mile, and long distance, 
three qua iters of a mile to three miles) 
Hailes were often run in armor, and over soft 
sand (2) Jumping on soft earth, often with 
the aid of grips or dumb-bells (halteres) The 
conte.stants must alight cvenlv for the jump 
to count (3) Wrestling and boxing The 
bodies of the contestants weie naked and oiled, 
and the contest took place on soft ground 
(For furthei details see the separate articles 
on these topics ) The panel atiuin {TrayKpdnop) 
was a mixtuie of wiestling and boxing, and 
the contestants could use almost any device 
to win (4) Thi owing the discus, a flat disk 
of metal, eight to nine inches in diameter 
(5) Hurling th(‘ speai or javelin at a target 
See Gkkek Education , Gymnasium ; Pa- 
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PEOPLE’S HIGH SCHOOLS — See 

Adults, Education of, Denmark, Educa- 
tion IN, Norway, Education in, Sweden, 
Edik’ation in 

PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE, NEW YORK. 

— An organization founded in 1897 by C’harles 
Spiague Smith, formeilv professoi of languages 
and literature at C’olumbia University, for 
the promotion of bottei understanding and 
cooperation between the members of different 
classes in society and different religions. The 
promotion of social solidarity and social con- 
sciousness was to bo the chief aim of the Insti- 
tute To this end a series of lectures has been 
organized to distribute bettor information on 
tlie duties of citizens and the various branches 
of civic and state government The follow- 
ing are the chief dejiart merits into which the 
work of the Institute is divided (1) People’s 
Church, meeting every Sunday evening to 
hold a service, irrespective of creed and based 
on the fundamentals of religion (2) People’s 
Forum for the discussion of questions of general 
interest in politics and social legislation. 
(3) People’s Choral Union and People’s Sym- 
phony Concert Association to enable those 
who could not otherwise afford it to hear and 
study the masterpieces of music (4) Dramatic 
Kiitals and performances arc also provided 
640 
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m the hanic way Arrangementh have been 
made between the Institute and theater man- 
agers by which members of the Institute are 
enabled to secure tickets at i educed rates 
In this way the Institute indirectly acts as 
censor of plays Instiuction is also given in 
literature, art, natural seienc<‘, and philosophy 
(5) The People’s C’lub was organized to provide 
centers for social intercourse and recreation 
for both men and women The work of the 
People’s Institute with the exception of this 
club IS carried on at- the Cooper Union {q v ) 

PEOPLE’S PALACE — An institution 
organized in 1887 to afford facilities foi recrea- 
tion and education to the jieople of the East 
End of London Its establishment was made 
possible by a fund left in 1840 by J B Beau- 
mont to promote education and entertainment 
in the East End. The fund was mismanaged 
until it was taken in chaige by Sii Edmund 
Hay Currie, who added to it bv s(‘ciiiing gifts 
and endowments Meanwhile AU Sorts and 
Conditionfi of Men, the novel by 8ir Waller 
Besant (gv), appealed in 1882, and attract(‘d 
considerable attcmtion to the needs of an al- 
most unknown section of London His sug- 
gestion for the “ Palac(‘ of Delight ” ])rov(‘d 
of great assistance to Sir Edmund C'uiiie and 
his associates Sir Walter, as a tniste(‘ of 
the Palace, took an active part in its woik 
At the same time the establishment of Poly- 
technics {q V ) in London afforded good mod- 
els to be followtal on the educational side 
Queen’s Hall, a large* conceit hall ecpiipped 
with an organ, a large stage, and a sealing 
capacity of 4000, was ope'iied bv Queen \hc- 
toria in* May, 1887, as part of the scheme* In 
October evening classes, weirkshops, labora- 
tories, gymnasium, rcfi’cshment anel reci’eation 
rooms were opened in te'inporary buildings 
In the first year there* was an enrollment in 
the classes of nearly 5000 students Meinbei- 
ship in the institute with fre*e admission te> 
everything but the* edasses and swimming 
bath (opened in 1888) was limited tei young 
people of both sexes bet-wee'ii sixteen and 
twenty-five A Junior sectiem was seion e\s- 
tablished for those between thirteen and six- 
teen The Palace provided coiicerts, exhibi- 
tions and shows, billiard and social rooms, a 
reading room and library, anel clubiooins 
Through the support of tlie Diapers’ (Vmipanv 
and the C-hanty Ckmiinissioners, financial 
responsibility for tlie provision of education 
was romoveei from the trustees of the Palace 
A day technical school for be) vs over thirteen 
preparing for the mechanical industries was 
opened in 1888 in new buildings The educa- 
tional work of the Palace* soon grew to such 
an extent that it was organized into the East 
London Technical (’e)llege, now the East 
London College, a school of the London Uni- 
versity {qv). 

See Polytechnics, London 
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PERCENTAGE - A topic that began 
to find place in arithme*tic after the invention 
of decimal fractions (S(*(* Fractions ) The 
idea of percentage is, however, an old one, 
and many trac(‘s are found in the lecords of 
Babylon, India, (lieece, and Rome, showing 
that comiiutations were fiequently made on the 
basis of a hundred The word comes from per 
centum, “ by the hundred,” and since a hun- 
dred IS a very naluial group unit to take for 
laigei business computations, it is not strange 
that it should have been used even before the 
conv(*m('nt decimal fraction appeared The 
common pei cent sign (%) is a cursive form 
derived fiom ?, for cento, which apyiears in 
the pel i, oi per coito, of the Italian writers 
of the fifte(‘nth century By the seventeenth 

century the Italians wrote p - and when the 

o’ 

symbol b(*can)(‘ int(*rnati()nal the original 
meaning was forgotten and merely the sign 
* was left 

Educationallv th(*r(* is no leason for dis- 
cussing percentage* as a s(*parate topic of 
aiithmetn, save as tradition dictates The 
ex])ression b ^/o has no other meaning than 
()()(), it IS merely a diff(‘r(‘nt symbol and 
might just as well be taught m connection 
with decimal fractions, so far as the theory 
goes Since, howa*\(‘r, busmi'ss problems in 
which ]>ei cents ansi* are gen(‘ially too ad- 
vanced for a child who mav projierly be con- 
sidering (h'cimals, it is piobably better to 
postpone th(‘ us(* of per cents until tlu'se prob- 
lems are reached But (‘\en then it is not 
necessaiv to gi\<* an elaborati* treatment of 
the theory of ])(*rcentage before the application 
of per (‘(‘iits IS introduced This is now coming 
to be a])preciated in th(* treatment of percent- 
ag(*, the (‘xtensivr* discussion of the various 
” cases,” as seen in the arithmetics of the 
.second half of the ninelei'iith century, having 
been abandoned of late There is a reason for 
r(‘taming tin* t(*im )ate, and some reason for 
using base as a non-technical t-eim, but there 
is no educational necessity for I'etaining amount 
and diffoence, and not much need for the term 
peicentage as meaning the product of the base 
and iat(‘ Whenever the simple equation, 
merely in the form of 0 06 of x — $12, becomes 
familiar in the elementary school, all of these 
terms, excepting rate, will doubtless disappear 

The elaborate applications of percentage 
as seen in the arithmetics of about 1875 are at 
jiresent giving place to only a few that arc 
within the grasp of children in the seventh 
school year The chief applications arc to 
discount, commission (brokerage), and simple 
interest D. E S. 
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PERCEPTION — This term is used in 
educational writings m a narrow and technical 
sense. It is also employed m a broader sense 
in general psychology and in common parlance. 
The influence of Hcrbartian writing is account- 
able for the narrow technical sense in which the 
term is used in educational literature It is con- 
trasted with the term “apperception ” While 
apperception indicates clear active mental 
processes, “perception” as used in this connec- 
tion refers to vague and relativ(‘ly passing 
mental processes Th(‘ two terms “appercep- 
ion” and “perception” were first used by Leib- 
nitz The same terms were afterwards used 
by Herbart, and are used in current CTerrnan 
psychological discussions, especially b^^ such 
writers as Wundt There is no confusion in 
the German language between the German 
word Perception and the more general vernacu- 
lar term Wahrnehmung, whch is used in Ger- 
man to indicate sense perception The Ger- 
man word Perception is, therefore, always a 
leehnical specialized term related to the term 
“apperception ” When the term is brought 
over into Englisli in the Hcrbartian psveholo- 
gies as a term contrasted with apperee]>tion, 
an ambiguity of a very confusing type arises 
As used in the English language', the t(*rm “ per- 
ception ” does not mean at all a a agin* and 
relatively passive form of experience, hut it 
refers to a very active and usuallv vivid type 
of experience The translators of Hcrbartian 
terminology would therefore have rendered 
a distinct service to educational terminology 
by the use of some word other than the English 
word “perception” to translah* the (Jerman 
word of the same form Some such term as 
apprehension or vague recognition would have* 
been very much better The former is em- 
ployed in the translation of Wundt’s Outlines^ 
of Psychology 

In the broader and more general sense, the 
term perception refers to the mental experi- 
ence which arises whenever one recognizes 
some object that is presented to the senses 
Thus one perceives the table upon which he 
writes, etc. In this general sense, the word 
perception is to be contrasted with two other 
psychological terms which define the limits 
of perception on two opposite sides Sensa- 
tion is the first term to be distinguished from 
perception Sensation is the relatively simple 
experience which one derives from the stimu- 
lation of his senses. Thus one has sensations 
of red or green, but his recognition of a red 
or green surface is more complex than his 
mere reception of the sensation of red or 
green. The recognition of a surface im- 
plies the contrasting of the sensations de- 
rived from this surface with those that are 
derived from the general background upon 
which the surface lies The percept of a sur- 
face alwavs has, in addition to color qualities, 
certain spatial characteristics Not only so, 
but the recognition of the object usually de- 


pends upon some earlier experience with the 
object. They are therefore interpreting fac- 
tors drawn from past experience which are 
added to the present sensory qualities. Thus, 
the recognition of the surface of the table is 
supplemented by earlier knowledge of what 
a table is and of its uses and of its value. 
Perception mav therefore be described as a 
complex of sensations and memory experience 
On the other hand, perception is to be dis- 
tinguished from ideas Ideas are those ex- 
periences which one has in the absence of 
objects One has an idea of the friend whom 
he saw yesterday, or of the book which he 
read last year, while he may perceive the friend 
who IS now before him or the book which he is 
actively engaged in reading Ideas are con- 
stantly employed to supplement perceptual 
processes, but ideas differ from percepts in that 
they are largely under the control of the mind, 
while percepts offer a certain resistance to sub- 
jective modification One cannot change at 
will the recognition which he has of a present 
object , he can, on the other hand, form a series 
of ideas all giving to the same object different 
colors 01 different positions As contrasted 
with ideas, percepts may be described as com- 
posed in major part of sensory elements, while 
ideas are made up entirely of memory elements 
The propertK's exhibited by percepts are 
due 111 part to the elements which enter into 
the percepts, and in part to the process of com- 
bination by which these elements are united 
with each other Thus, a visual peicept is 
dependent for certain of its attributes upon 
the visual sensations of which it is composed, 
but these visual sensations are arranged in an 
orderly fashion, and are fused (see Fusion) 
with tactual sensations and motor sensations 
and memory factors The orderly arrange- 
ment of all of these sensations gives rise to the 
spatial, temporal, and othei characteristics 
of the percept Form and size are therefore 
the products of perceptual fusion, and cannot 
be reduced to any simple sensory factors 
In the same fashion, the unity which a per- 
cept exhibits is not dependent upon any of th(‘ 
single sensations which enter into it, but ratlu‘1 
upon the perceptual process itself A chaii 
or table is made u]> of different jiarts, but all 
of these different parts are recognized as be- 
longing together This unity of the experi- 
ence can b(‘ explained only by recognizing 
the fact that in all human treatment of such 
complex articles, there is a unity of reaction 
and adjustment which is paralleled by the 
unity of mental recognition Finally, all 
percepts have position in time, and the time 
series, like the space series, is the product of 
the complex process of perception 

The processes of perceptual fusion are so 
immediate in their character that it has often 
been assumed that no education of these pro- 
cesses is necessary The ideational processes, 
which move moie slowly, have been observed 
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by students of mental development, and the 
training of these ideational processes, as, for 
example, in the vaiious forms of memoiy, 
has always been recognized as a part of educa- 
tion. When a person fuses his tactual and 
visual sensations with each othei in the forma- 
tion of a percept, there is no such obvious step 
from the one group of elements to the other 
as there is in a series of ideas, and no such 
evident necessity of assistance from a teacher 
who can guide the process For a long time, 
the school held itself entirely free from re- 
sponsibility for training the recognition of 
spac(‘, time, and the unity of objects Experi- 
ence has shown, however, that children cannot 
learn fully and accurately to recognize form, 
size, time, and unity, without some well-di- 
rected exercises which aim to tram the powers 
of perception There is, therefore, at the 
present time, a strong tendency to introduce 
into the school program special exercises in 
sensory training The above discussion makes 
it deal that it is not the senses which are 
trained in this case, but rather the fusion pro- 
cesses which combine sensory experience 

Another reason for the earlier omission of 
perceptual training is to be found in the fact 
that certain experiences such as those of space 
have been reduced in the form of geometry 
to a system of ideas rather than to a direct 
form of training of the visual perception For 
this reason, a n(‘w type of geometry is needed 
in the lower schools which shall give training 
in the recognition of space without reducing 
this experience to abstract ideas In drawing 
and in lesthetic training much has been done 
to improve the powers of perception and the 
ability of students to discriminate between 
those forms which are symmetrical and beauti- 
ful and those which are irregular This type 
of training cultivates space perception as 
(contrasted with Euclidian geometry, which 
deals with logical comjiarison 

The importance of the recognition of per- 
ceptual processes as significant to the teacher 
goes very much further than the introduction 
of the special exercises above described The 
necessity of a psychological analysis of all 
mental processes becomes increasingly obvious 
as one studies the various forms of perceptual 
fusion Fusion is significant because it is not 
explicitly distinguished by the mind from the 
elements that are united with each othei 
It is a kind of involuntary and unr-ecognized 
mental development As soon as teachers 
begin to note this type of perceptual activity 
as of importance in mental development, a 
whole field of psychological investigation is 
opened up which would be entirely overlooked 
if one recognizes only the mental processes of 
an ideational type C H J 

See Object Teaching 
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PERIOD, LESSON — See School Man- 
agement 

PERIOD OF STUDY — The fundamental 
importance of the problems connected with 
the period of study both for hygiene and for 
efficient school work is now recognized, but 
they are, for the most pait, unsolved We 
do not know, for example, whether, other con- 
ditions being the same, it is better for the 
health of children and the habits developed 
to have all the school woik done m one session 
or in two We do not know whethei for the 
majority of childien under usual conditions 
it IS better to have school work done m the 
morning or in the afternoon, or whethei there 
are two types among children as suggested 
by the experiments of Kraepelm, those who 
do better work m the morning on the one hand, 
and those who do better work m the afternoon 
on the other Experiments by La> with a 
group of children learning nonsense syllables 
showed that every child retained what was 
learned better when the study was m the after- 
noon than when it was in the inoimng, but 
fatigue, on the other hand, seems to be greater 
in the afternoon Thus, in legaid to the many 
points, we have no adequa1(‘ e\i(lence as to the 
best conditions Significant results lia\e come 
from many experimental studies, but as re- 
gards the length and distribution of the peiiod 
of study during the school day, the best con- 
clusions that can be given at present aie tenta- 
tive Putting these briefly and dogmatically 
on the basis of the studies of work and fatigue, 
and upon the results of school practice m different 
countries, the following nouns seem wise — 

(1) Tire lengt h of the school dav should vary 
with the ag(‘ of the childien, and the kind of 
work done h'or the kindergarten and early 
primary grades one session of thiee hours is a 
maximum unhvss a larg(‘ part of the work 
consists of plav and is out of doors In the 
highei grades and in the high school a four- 
hour session, or two sessions with a total of 
five hours, or where much of the work consists 
of manual training, gymnastics, or the like, 
SIX hours, should be a maximum (2) The 
problem of one session or two is relative to 
many conditions One session a day seems 
preferable where local conditions favor (3) 
There should be no prescribed home study 
in the lower grades; in the higher grades and in 
the high school the amount r(‘quired should 
not exceed one hour, unless there is only one 
session not exceeding four hours (4) The 
recitation period should not exceed fifteen to 
twenty minutes for children between six and 
nine, twenty-five to thirty minutes for chil- 
dren from nine to twelve, thirty-five to forty 
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minutes for children from twelve to fourteen, 
forty to forty-five minutes for older children 
(5) Recesses of from five to fifteen minutes in 
length should follow each period of study, 
the length of the period being determined by 
the character of the preceding work, the time 
of the day,' the sequence of subjects, and the 
like The total time for recessc's for a five-hour 
period should not be less than that required 
in Berlin ; namely, sixty minutes The amount 
of time devoted to recess in this country is 
usually very inadequate More time for 
recess and a better pace of work in most 
schools would not only favor health but pro- 
duce more satisfactory results 

Hygiene and pedagogy arc quite in accord, 
and for really efficient school work in most of 
the schools in this country an entire revision 
of the program with regard to what is known 
concerning fatigue and the optimum conditions 
for intellectual work is desirable In order to 
determine the proper length and distribution of 
the work, many factors are to be considered, — 
the age of the inipils, the climate, the season 
of the year, the kind of work done, the home 
conditions, the sequence of subjects, the work 
required, the character of the teachers, and the 
hygienic conditions of the schoolroom 

W H B 

See Home Study, School Management, 
Fatigue 
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PERIODICALS, EDUCATIONAL — See 

Journalism, Educational 

PERIPATETIC SYSTEM — See Depart- 
ment System 

PERKINS, GEORGE ROBERT (1812- 
1876) — Author of mathematical textbooks, 
studied privately mathematics and civil en- 
gineering He taught at Clinton, N Y (1831- 
1838); was principal of the Utica High School 
(1838-1844), instructor in the Albany Normal 
School (1844-1848), and succeeded David P. 
Page {q v) as principal of that institution 
(1848-1852). His publications include Higher 
Arithmetic (1841), Treatise on Algebra (1841), 
Elements of Algebra (1844), Elements of Geoine- 
try (1847), Trigonometry and Surveying (1851), 
and Plane and Solid Geometry (1854) He 
also published many scientific articles 

W S M 


PERMANENT SCHOOL FUND. — See 

School ITtnds 

PEROTTI, NICCOLO (1430-1480).— 
Italian ecclesiastic and humanist, born at 
Sassoferrato of poor parentage. At the age 
of fourteen he became a pupil of Vittonno da 
P'eltre {q v ) Later he is found in the house- 
hold of William Gray, later. Bishop of Ely, who 
studied under Guarino With him he went 
to Rome and was placed in the household of 
Bessarion, whose secretary he became Living 
at Bologna he studied theology and Greek, and 
taught rhetoric and poetry there in 1451 He 
attracted attention when Pope Nicholas re- 
(piested him to translate Polybius, a work 
executed with more elegance than correctness. 
In 1458 Pope Pius II made him Bishop of 
Siponto Pcrotti was frequently employed 
as Papal legate, but spent the greater part of 
his time in Rome engaged in literary activity. 
The latter part of his life he spent in his native 
town 

While Perot ti was very jiroductive, only a 
few of his works have been printed His main 
interest was in rhetoric and eloquence The 
Metnca (1453) was the earliest modern work 
on Latin prosody His Rudimenta Gram- 
mat ires (14(38) was the best known and most 
widel}^ used of his works Erasmus calls it the 

most complete manual extant in his day ” 
It was t he archetype of all later grammars with 
the familiar arrangement of accidence, syntax, 
and prosody Giammar he defines as ars 
lecte loquendi lediqne scribendi scriptorurn et 
poetarum lectiombus observata The Cornu- 
copia* sive Latina* Ling me Cornmentanorurn 
Opus was a collection of some of PerottLs 
works edited by his nephew, Pirro, and con- 
tained in later editions commentaries on Mar- 
tial, Pliny ^s preface, Varro, Sextus Pompeius, 
and Nonius Marcollus Pcrotti was an ardent 
student of Greek, and besides Polybius he also 
translated Epictetus and Plutarch {On the 
Fortune of the Romans) His De Puerorum 
Eruditioriej which would have been valuable 
as from a pupil of Vittorino, has cither been 
lost or was never printed. 
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PERSIAN EDUCATION — In the history 
of education Persia commands attention both 
as having been one of the great nations of 
antiquity and as having possessed in early 
times an educational policy that engaged the 
consideration of advanced thinkers, like He- 
rodotus, Xenophon, Strabo, and others, in an- 
cient Greece The intellectual achievements 
of the people, moT cover, during their long his- 
tory have been such as to entitle the land to a 
high rank among the Asiatic nations of the 
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past; and there is still some hope that under 
its constitutional government, as framed m 
1906-1909, the country may in a measure be 
enabled to emulate some of the achievements 
of days gone by. 

Historical Outline — Of chief interest his- 
torically to the student of education is the 
oldei period of Persia’s development, or that 
during the thousand and more years of her 
greatest power , in other words, the period from 
the seventh century b c to the seventh cen- 
tury A D This was the long era covered by 
the Median and Persian empires down to the 
invasion of Alexander the Great, and followed 
by the dominion of the successive rulcis of the 
Parthian and Sasanian Kingdoms During 
most of this early age Pei sia was undei the in- 
fluence of the religion of Zoroaster, the prophet 
of ancient Iran, who was born at least as eailv 
as ()60 B c , and whose faith and teachings 
were destined to have an educational beaiing 
upon the general condition of the people This 
older creed, whose ethical principle of the wai- 
fare between Oimazd and Ahriman provcnl a 
potent factor in energizing the people, was sup- 
planted and almost wholly driven out by Mo- 
hammedanism when the Arab conquest of 
Persia took place in 650 a d From that date 
onward the country in g(‘neral shared in the 
(‘ducational as well as the political fate of the 
adjacent lands that wer(‘ brought undei the 
sway of Islam Yet Persia always maintained 
a certain freedom of thought and independence 
of judgment that redounded to hei intellectual 
advancement during the succe(5ding centuries 
of Moslem rule In fact manv of the products 
of Oriental learning during the Middle Ages 
which Europe attributes to the Arabs are not 
Arab, except in language, but aie in reality 
the work of Persians by birt-h or extraction 
(ci Browne, Liter ary History of Persia, 1 
251-278, London, 1902) A recognition of 
this truth should play a part in any estimate 
of Persia’s development m later tunes as w(*ll 
as in any forecast regarding the possibilities 
of the country when the land is brought into 
more direct contact with the West and with 
Occidental modes of thought 

Educational Views and Aims — From th(‘ 
remotest age the aim of education in Persia, 
as elsewhere, was to Irani children in such a 
manner as to make them useful members of 
the community in whatever state of life thev 
raav have been born A certain amount of 
religious instruction was regarded as a para- 
mount necessity for the attainment of this 
end, as is implied in the Avesia (Vend 4 44- 
45, Yasna 62 5, Yasht 12 134, tr Darme- 
steter and Mills in Sacred Books of the East, 
vols. 4, 23, and 31, Oxford, 1880 (2d ed , 
1895), 1883, 1887) Among the qualities most 
highly prized and extolled in that sacred book 
IS the gift of wisdom and knowledge; this is 
spoken of both as natural wisdom and as 
acquired — Av dsna khratu, inborn wisdom,” 


and gaos/id-sruta khraln, “ ear-heard wisdom.” 
A special section of the Avestan code, but one 
unfortunately lost ages ago, was devoted to 
“ the teaching of children hy a guardian or 
father, and the mode of his teaching,” and also 
to the association of priestly instructor and 
jmpil,” as shown by this very quotation from 
an analysis of the missing part found in the 
Dinkart (8 22 2, 8 37 4, tr West, Pahlavi 
Texts, in S B E 37 77, 114) The loss, in fact, 
of much of the Avesia in its original compass 
makes it difficult to surmise how broad may 
have been Ihe vision or how comprehensive 
the educational aim in those ancient days 
If again we may judge from the summary in 
the Ihnkait just referred to there was imparted, 
besides religious instruction, something oi 
science, as it was then known, and likewise of 
secular knowledge Further support for this 
view IS to be found in the occurrence in Pahlavi 
literature of quotations of that nature from 
missing portions of tin' Avesia, and in some 
of the old material used in Pahlavi works, like 
the Buridahishir, which is baaed on the Aresta 
(cf West, Pahlavi Texts Translated, in S B E 
5, p xxiv) It IS at this point that some out- 
side helj) may be called in from the classic 
authors, like Herodotus, Plato, Xenophon, 
and the rest () noted below, to contribute 
further information at least regarding the 
general conditions prevailing in Achajmeniaii, 
if not Median, times In this connection it 
may be added that, although opinions differ 
concerning the weight to be given to Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropwdia as a source, there are not 
wanting sound critics who regard that work 
as thoroughly trustworthy in its representa- 
tion of Persian conditions, even though it be 
tinged 111 coloi by Greek ideals For the 
Parthian period (250 b c -226 A D.), or the 
darker age that followed the invasion of Alex- 
ander, there is a scantiness in material to show 
the educational attitude of that epoch For 
the Sasanian age (226 ad - 650), on the other 
hand, then* is abundant (‘vidence to prove 
that learning was valued at its true worth and 
was liberally fostered To cite an example in 
addition to the other quotations given below, 
th(‘ Dinkart says, ” Education is the life of man- 
kind,” and “ IVIen ought to raise themselves 
to illustrious ])ositions by education (which 
enables them) to read and write ” (see tr. 
by Peshotan Sanjana, and Darab Sanjana, 
vol 12, p 29 and vol 9, p 585) After the 
Mohammedan conquest, although an Arab 
infusion cam(‘ into the Persian speech, and the 
religion of the Koran superseded that of the 
Avesia, it was th(‘ Persians, nevertheless, who 
taught then vanquishers the value of learning, 
and, by imparting their own literary gifts to 
the Moslems, created a golden age of letters 
foi Islam in the eighth and ninth centuries 
(cf Browne, Literary History of Persiay 1. 
251-278). Tlie general attitude toward edu- 
cation in the thirteenth century, as well as 
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later, may be gathered from the fact that the 
celebrated Persian poet and moralist Sa'di who 
died in 1291 ad, devotes to the effects of 
education a part of one of the chapters (ch 
7) in his well-known work, the Gulistan (tr 
East wick, 2d ed , London, 1880) The exist- 
ence of Persian ideals to-day regarding educa- 
tion, despite the obstacles in the way of their 
fulfillment, is illustrated by the presence of two 
articles (18 and 19) in the supplementary 
fundamental laws adopted as a part of the 
national constitution that was framed in 
1907 The hrst of these articles recognized 
entire freedom in the matter of “ the acquisi- 
tion and study of all sciences, arts, and crafts,’’ 
except such as may be forbidden by ecclesias- 
tical law, the second exacted that "the foun- 
dation of schools at the expense of the 
government and the nation, and compulsory 
instruction, must be regulated by the Minis- 
try of Sciences and Arts, and all schools and 
colleges must be under the suiireme contiol 
and supervision of that Ministry ” 

Teacher and Pupil in Antiquity — Fiom 
the earliest times the priestly class naturally 
occupied the foremost position in the matter 
of teaching In the AveMa a special religious 
atmosphere is associated with the oft-iecurring 
words for pupil and teacher, which are aethrya^ 
" (priestly) leainer ’’ and aHhrapaiti, "master of 
(priestly) learning ’’ The relation between dis- 
ciple and master was an intimate one, and even 
a devoted one, as we know from Yaslit 10 110, 
where a list of sacred ties is given, and this 
particular bond is rated as "seventyfold " in the 
scale of a hundred, being surpassed only by that 
between father-in-law and son-m-law, between 
two brothers, and between father and son 
At this point we may likewise recall the import 
of the quotation given above fiom the lost 
Avestan Ilusparam Mask, bearing upon " the 
association of priestly instructor and pupil, 
and their meritoriousness together ” (Dk 8 
37 4) A recognition of the importance of 
this bond, moreovei, may partly account for 
traditions ascribing to Zoroaster himself a 
special teacher or teacheis (see Jackson, 
Zoroaster, pp 29-30, and compare the Avestan 
fragment given by Darmest(‘ter, Lc Zend- 
Avesta, 3 151 and S B.E (2 ed ) 4 371) It is 
not without interest to add that the name of 
an ancient teacher appears to be mentioned 
in a list of sainted names found m the Avestan 
canon, but we unfortunately know nothing 
more about him, the passage (Yasht 13 105) 
reads, " we worship the guardian spirit of 
Manthravaka, son of Saimuzhi, the master 
of (priestly) learning and master of the con- 
ference.” His son Vahmaedhata is likewise 
named (Yasht. 13 115) An original Avestan 
fragment relating to the duties of a priestly 
student and his preceptor has been preserved, 
but the text is in so corrupt a condition that 
the interpretation of it is not wholly clear (sec 
Erpatiatan, 16-18, tr. Darmesteter, Le Zend- 


Avesta, 3 85, and BBE 2 ed , 4 311-315) 
The passage in question runs as follows — 

" How long a time, of a year’s length, shall 
a student go to a master of spiritual learning ? 
For a period of three spnngtides {i e. years) 
he shall gird himself with the Holy Wisdom 
If within a half of this period, when he is 
reciting, he makes a mistake or leaves out 
something, he shall go to a second teacher, to 
a third, even to a fourth If we see that he 
knows his text within the half of this period, 
he must recite it and not leave out anything 
afterwards ” (see also Bartholomae, Altiran- 
rsches Worterhuch, col 132, .st; antoa, Strass- 
burg, 1904) In the light of such a passage 
it IS easy to undei stand the importance at- 
tached to religious and moral instruction in 
Sasanian days as shown by the admonitions 
of the sage Buzurgmihr, prime-minister to 
Chosroes I, surnamed Anushirwan the Just 
(550 ad) In his Pandnawak, or " Book of 
Advice,” he says — 

“ (36) Education makes man noblt', good habits endow 
him with a virtuous disposition, education is a corr(‘ctor 
of man, good deeds the guardian of his soul (12G) A 
man should spend one out ol the three parts of evcr\ 
day and night in getting religious training and in asking 
sensible questions of i)iouh men (142) Hence all men, 
except blind, dumb, and disabled persons, ought to 
take as much trouble as they can in this world, and to 
educate thi'inselves in a theological s('minar> 

(143) It IS the dutu of parents to instruct their cliildren, 
before they attain th(‘ir fifteenth y(*ar, to do many of 
the good deeds (duly enumerated) For tho8(‘ parents 
that give a certain amount of education of this kind to 
their children obtain their recompensi' from whatsoever 
good deeds their children do, but those that do not 
give it draw upon their own heads whatever iniquities 
their children, devoid of the strength it affords, commit ” 
(see the Pahlavi Pandnamak-% Vajorg-Mitro, ed and 
tr by Peshiitan Dastur B(‘hramji Sanjana, under the 
title (ranjtshayagan, pp 11, 21, 25) 

From expressions like the above regarding 
parents, children, and teachers, we can appre- 
ciate the claim made in the first century b c. 
by the Greek writer Nicolaus Damascenus 
(fragm 67) to the effect that " Cyrus was 
versed in the wisdom of the Magi, in which 
he was educated, he was instructed in right- 
eousness and truthfulness, and in certain cus- 
toms of his native country, which exist for 
prominent men among the Persians ” In 
keeping with this is the statement of Xeno- 
phon that " boys attending school pass their 
time ill learning justice ” (Cyrop 12 6) Of 
a like tenor is the information given by Strabo 
to the effect that the youths are given "the 
most virtuous instructors, who interweave 
useful stories into their narratives, and relate, 
sometimes with and sometimes without music, 
the deeds of their gods and celebrated men ” 
(Strabo, 15 3 19, Cas p 733) 

Age of Instruction — As to the age at 
which the child’s education was to be begun, 
there appears to have been a natural degree 
of latitude between the ages of five and seven, 
the latter being certainly the time when formal 
instruction was commenced. Up to the age 
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of five, according to Herodotus (i 136), 
the boy did not enter his father's presence, but 
was brought up among the women. The 
same age is mentioned by Strabo (15 3 18, 
Cas. p. 733), although Valerius Maximus 
(2. 6) gives seven The part played by 
eunuchs as well as the women in the child’s 

bringing up is noted by Plato, 3, 695 A, 

694 D, and the Platonic Alcibiades^ /, 121 D 
At the Sasanian court, according to Firdausi 
(tr Mold, 5 341), a special priest was in charge 
of the youthful Shapur II (309-379 a d ) until 
he reached the age of five , and similar care 
was taken of the precocious Bahrain Our 
(420-438 A D ) until the end of his fourth year 
{op cit y 5 400) From five until seven years 
the child was under the father’s tutelage, ac- 
cording to the Pahlavi treatise Sliaya^t la- 

Shai/aUy 5 1 (ti West, SHE 5 290) In 

general the systematic course of education 
began when the child was seven years old 
This may be inferred from a passage in the 
Avesta (Vd 15. 45), which says that ‘‘ the 
caie {thrdthi'a) of the child is for seven years’’, 
as well as from the Dm kart (ti Sanjana, vol 
4, p 263), which regards the child’s powei of 
leasomngas developed at seven, and the child 
as then responsible to being held accountable 
by its parents, and a similar idea is found in 
the Shnyast la-Shayast (5 1 -2) and elsewlien* 
(Cf also Platonic Alcibia/lc^, T, 121 D) This 
continued from th(‘ seventh to tlie fifteenth 
year The age of majority was reached at 
fifteen when the young man, as did the maiden, 
took upon himself tin* rcdigious and othei ob- 
ligations belonging to matuiity as recorded 
in the Avesta and in the Pahlavi books (see 
Avesta, Vd 18 54, Vd 14 15, Yt 8 3-14, 
Ys 9 5, H N (Yt 22 9), Pahlavi, Syls 5 
25, Zsj) 20 1, Dk 7 10, 17 (ti West, *S /I E 
47 151, 115); Pandnamak, 143, ti Sanjaiia, 
p. 25) Such was the case with the young 
prince Ardashir Babagan, the foundei of th(‘ 
Sasanian djuiast}’’ (cf Karnamak-i Artakhshu, 
ed and tr Antia, p 6, Bombay, 1900, also 
ed and tr Darab Sanjana, p 5, Bomliay, 
1896), but the exceptionally gifted Bahiam 
Gur, on the other hand, appears to have com- 
pleted his studies at twelve (see Fiidaiisi, ti 
Mold, 5 402) These natural differences in 
point of years may well account foi llie vaiy- 
ing ages given by the classical autliois who 
refer to the education of the Persian princ(‘s 
and nobles, especially then mihtaiy and ])hvs- 
ical training Thus, Xenojihon {Cyiop I 
2. 8) makes the earlier stages of instruction 
continue to the sixteenth or seventeenth year, 
Herodotus (1. 136) to the twentieth; and 
Strabo (15 3. 18) up to the twenty-fourth 
year. According to the Platonic Alcihiadcfs 
I, 121 D, the age of fourteen was thc' time 
when Persian princes were given out to special 
royal tutors for advanced training 

Study, Recreation, and Physical Exercise — 
Persians, like their descendants to-day, were 


early riseis, and all instruction appears to have 
begun at an early hour The Avesta (Vd 18. 
23-26) insists upon the virtue of being out 
of bed by cockcrow, and the Phalavi tractate 
containing the advice given by Attirpat to his 
son bids the youth, “rise early that you may 
be able to continue your work ’’ {Andarj-i 
Atui'pat-i Maiaspandan, 98, ed and tr San- 
jana, j) 7) The ideal distribution of the 
day for the Zoroastrian, especially ihe peasant, 
IS given by Buzurgmihr (Pandnamak, 126 tr 
Sanjana, p 21), and this ariangement assigned 
one third of every day to religious thought 
and pious activity, the second third to culti- 
vating the soil, and the remainder to eating, 
recreation, and sleep Judging fiom an Aves- 
tan allusion to the duties of a priest (Vd. 18 
5-6), the true cleric was supposed to study day 
and night (lit “through the whole night’’) 
In the case of the warrior class and the nobles, 
early rising was insisted upon, and much of 
the training consisted in physical exercise 
Xenophon {Cyrop 1 2 4. 1 2 10) related 

that the boys, like th(‘ men, were accustomed 
to rise early and to appi^ar in tlu‘ market place 
“at daybreak’’ Stiabo (15 3 18, C p 733) 
adds, “ the youths are called to rise before 
dawn, at the sound of brazen instruments, and 
assemble in one spot as if for arming themselves, 
or for the chase, they are ariaiiged in coni- 
jianies of (ifty, to each of which one of the 
king’s sons oi the son of a satrap is appointed 
as leader, who luns, followed at command by 
th(‘ others, an appointed distance of thirty 
or forty stadia They require them also to 
give an account of (‘ach lesson, when they 
practice loud speaking, and exercise the 
breath and lungs ” Both Strabo and Xeno- 
j)hon elaboiate upon the athletic and martial 
aspect of the instruction, and no one can 
overlook the oft-quoted statement of Herodo- 
tus (1 136) that the Persians taught their 

boys “ thri‘e things only to iide, to shoot, 
and to s])eak tlie truth ” This was undoubt- 
edly tiue, because the Persians from the days 
of Zoroast.er onward have been advocates 
in piactic(‘ as well as tlieoiv of the doctrine 
oH'tis ,\ana m cor pair saiio, and iiding horse- 
back, hunting, aichery, javelin throwing, 
swimming, and polo weie regarded not merely 
as manly sjiorts, but as an essential part of 
education (see Modi, Ediicatton aworig the 
Ancicfit Iiajnans, pp 1-40) 

Scope of Instruction in Early Times — As 
already indicated, the general scope of the 
education in early times was both mental 
and physical The former preponderated in 
priestly education, the latter in the training 
of the knights and nobles, the training of the 
third estate, as intimated above, must have 
been mainly piactical in its bearings Owing 
t,o the loss of portions of the Avesta, previously 
referred to, no dehnite details have been pre- 
served to show the general method of instruc- 
tion in vogue, but there is undoubtedly much 
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truth in the piciurti of Persian education 
drawn by Xenophon {Cyio]) 1 2 2-13), even 
if the likeness be an idealized one 

In substance, according to Xenophon, the 
Persians insisted ujion positive precepts and 
examples in their teaching rath(‘r than upon 
negative commands, and they believed in 
educating numbers togeth(‘r in common To 
this end they had “an assembly place {^yop<k)^ 
called the Free, where the royal palace ancl 
other official residences were built,” and from 
which all business was excluded as interfering 
with the instruction This “ assembly place ” 
(which corresponds to the “ Maidan ” in modern 
Persian cities) was divided into four parts, 
one for boys, one for youths, another for men 
of age, and still another for those past militarv 
service Over each of the four divisions, 
which again were subdivided into twelve, a 
a presiding officer was placed, old men being 
in charge of the children, and men of matuiity 
directing the youths The children were 
taught justice and its administration, obedi- 
ence, and self-control, together with training in 
archery, and throwing the javelin This 
continued until they reached the age of six- 
teen or seventeen and entered tli(‘ class of 
young men Upon them now developed the 
more serious activities, largely military in 
character, such as standing on guard, practice 
in the use of weapons, and taking jiart in the 
royal hunt After ten years, oi at the age of 
twenty-five or twenty-six they were accounted 
as full-grown men ^ 

From the Middle Ages to the Present — 

As a direct consequence of the Mohammedan 
conquest, which occurred in the seventh cen- 
tury A D and introduced a different era in 
Iran’s history, Persian education undeiwent 
a change in regard to its religious basis, since 
the Moslem faith was then substituted foi 
Zoroastrianism and has ever since remained 

1 Twenty-six years was also the a^e when th(‘ 
Sasanian King Shapur II is regarded as having r(*aehed 
his sovereign dignity according to Firdausi (tr Mohl, 
5 342) This age corresponds in effc'ct with the 

twenty-fourth year mentioned by Strabo (15 3 IS, 
C p 733) 

Ther(‘ are passages in the classics whicli show that 
the children of noble families were sent to court tf) 
(*njov the advantages given bv royal education (see 
Xenophon, Ci/rop 8 (i 10, Anah 1 9 3, Piocopiiis, y>)r 
Bdh) Persico, 1 23), and refer (‘nee has been made abov'i* 
to the “royal tutors,” four in numlur, ai)point«*d 
respectively as instructors to the princes in religion and 
kinglv duties, truthfulness, self-restraint, and braverv 
(sec Platonic Alnhiades, 121 D-122 A, and Clemens 
Alexaiidriniis, Pwdag 1 7) This statiunent may b(‘ 
compared with the fact that as a vouth the Sasttiiian 
king Ardashir Habagan was “ instructed in reading, 
writing, riding, and other arts, and beeaiiK' so proficient 
that his fame spread all over Pars” {Karnamak, 2 4-5, 
ed and tr Antia, p 0, also ed and tr Sanjana, ]> 5) 
A further idea of th(‘ general regimen emploved m the 
education of princes in Sasanian times may be gathered 
from the training of Bahrain Gur (420-438 a i> ), 
who was sent to Arabia for his enrliest ('ducation, and 
from that of Hurmazd IV, in the sixth c'*ntury, so fir 
as this portrait by Firdausi in his Shah Namah may be 
regarded as accurate (tr Mohl. 5 398-405, 6 424-430) 


US the general creed of Iran. This departure, 
however, did not interfere with the production 
of great works on history and science, standard 
for their day and times As witness of this 
truth maybe cited the learned annalist Tabari, 
in the ninth century, the philosopher-physi- 
cian Tbn Sina, a contemporary of the great 
Khivan scholar al-lhruni, at the end of the 
tenth, several renowned authorities among 
the number of so-called Arab geographers from 
the tenth to the twelfth century, Omar Khay- 
yam, the algebraist and astronomer-poet, 
early in the thirteenth, not to mention the long 
line of Persian poets down to the fifteenth cen- 
tury Each (lynasty had some intellectual 
product to mark its fame Noteworthy in 
legard to the culture he inspired was the 
reign of Shah Abbas the Gieat (1587-1629), 
not only a great ruler and administrator, but 
also a noble patron of art and of learning, so 
that the renown of his reign has rarely been 
surpassed in th(‘ history of Persia’s glory, 
and has never since been even approached 
Education unfortunately has been allowed 
steadily to decline, and although the tradi- 
tional native instruction is still in the hands 
of the Moslem priests in schools attached to 
the mosques, general h'arning has fallen more 
and more into decay Illiteracy is largely the 
lule to-day among the people outside of the 
cities, exeejit where the introduction of West- 
ern education may have forced a rise of stand- 
ard in the local system C’hief among the 
centers that serve as nuclei for Occidental 
education ar(‘ the mission institutions at 
Urumiah, Tabriz, Rasht, Hamadan, Isfahan, 
Shiraz, Yazd, and Mashad In Teheran there 
are a number of madrasahs, oi native colleges, 
and also several institutions on royal founda- 
tions, including tlie Shah’s college, in which 
European instiuctors are employed as well 
as native teachers Jk\st attended, perhaps, 
among the (’liristian institutions of Teheran 
IS the Ameiican School for Boys (cf Jackson, 
Persia Past and Present, p 423; and on 
mission and native education consult Wilson, 
Persian Life and (Uistoins, pp 187-188, New 
York, 1895, Wishard, Tvrnty Years m Persia, 
pp 238-242, New York, 1908). A wholesome 
sign for Persia’s future possibilities, if given 
an opportunity, may be seen in the establish- 
ment of a number of newspapers after the Con- 
stitution came in, and also in the rapid multi- 
plication of printing presses 

From the historic standpoint it is not without 
importance to add that the relatively few 
members of the ancient Zoroastrian faith, num- 
bering now about eleven thousand, who Have 
managed to exist m the face of religious per- 
.secution and civic disabilities, are still a 
potent moral factor in Persia, and have suc- 
ceeded in keeping up some sort of educational 
standard in their relatively outcast com- 
munity In maintaining this they have been 
liberally aided by their coreligionists, the 
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Parsis of India, who fled from Iran at the time 
of the Mohammedan invasion, twelve cen- 
turies ago, and established themselves most 
prosperously m the Bombay Presidency, where 
they themselves maintain flourishing schools 
that still give broad instruction on Western 
lines, and also exercise an influence in keeping 
up the ancient faith (see Jackson, Persia^ pp 
379-380, 427, Karaka, History of the Parkis, 
1 280-332, London, 1884, Menant, Les Pm- 
SIS, pp 292-332, Pans, 1898) 

Female Education Largely Neglected — 
The geiK'ral neglect of female education 
throughout the histoiy of Persia has been dm* 
laigely to the Oriental custom of secluding 
women Even in ancient Zoioastrian times, 
so far as can be gatheied from the Atesta, a 
girl’s education was piactically confined to 
some religious training and to such simple 
instruction as would make hei a dutiful wife 
and a good mothci of the liousehold (cf 
Avesta, Auvisruthrnna Gah, 4 9, and the refer- 
(*nces given by Saiijana, Positiov of Zoroas- 
tnan Women, pp 15-17, Bombay, 1892) A 
Pahlavi treatise* containing admonitions, the 
Andaij-i Aim pat (ed and tr Peshutan 
Sanjana, ]) 2, Bombay, 1885), includes, it is 
true, an allusion to the education of one’s 
wife togethei with one’s children, self, and 
countrymen, but the refeience is really to 
lehgious instruction (as also is noted by San- 
jana, op cit ) As to Mohammedan times, 
evidence may be adduced in pi oof of the fact 
tJiat gills r(‘ceived some instruction by the 
side of boys This is shown by the roman- 
tic stoiy of LaiLi and Majriun, or the Persian 
Romeo and Juliet, wliose love began while 
they were still m(‘re school children, according 
to the poet Nizami in the twelfth century 
(See Atkinson, Laih u Majinin, tr , p 5, London, 
1830) Miniatures poitraymg this supposed 
schooli 00111 scene are found in some of the 
oldest and most beautiful Peisian manusenpts 
of Nizami’s poems, and they might well lx* 
consulted by students interested m the history 
of education In modern times, little has been 
done thus far for female education in the nativi* 
(iommunities, but a good deal has been accom- 
plished in the Christian mission schools, where 
(‘ducation for girls is universallv given, and 
indications of jirogress lend eiicoui agement to 
the cause, especially as the Persians themselves 
are now promoting it (Wishaid, op cit , pp 
240-241, and cf Ella C Sykes, Persia and its 
People, p 197 ) A V W J 
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PERSONAL EQUATION — The amount 
which must be allowed for by a person in mak- 
ing an observation because of the individual 
character of his leac.tion time Originally the 
term was used bv astronomers in connection 
with the observation of the time of transit 
of the heavenly bodies This was done by 
observing the image of the heavenly tody as 
it crossed parallel lines in the telescopic field, 
the time being noted simultaneously by count- 
ing the beats of a clock It was found that 
diflerent observers varied in their results and 
that the difference was large enough to inter- 
feu* seriously with the lesults of the observa- 
tion Histoiically this difficulty led to the 
reaction time experiment of experimental 
psychology E II C. 

See Experimentation, Individual Differ- 
ences, Mental Measurements, Tests 
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PERSONALITY — Personality is closely 
allied with the conceptions of individuality 
{q V ) and selfhood (See Self ) Taken liter- 
ally, it means the state or quality of being 
a pel son The concept of person arose in 
connection with Roman law To be a person 
was to be a subject of legal rights and respon- 
sibilities; that is, of powers and duties capable 
of enforcement bv civil authority On this 
view, a corporation or minor civic group, likely 
a municipalitv, was a person; slaves were not 
persons, while minors were persons only vicari- 
ously, or through their authorized representa- 
tives As the external traits of this legal view 
disappeared, an ethical sense developed out 
of them, a jierson is the subject of moral rights 
and duties Thus Kant said that the moral laws 
was summed up in the injunctions. Be a Per- 
son, and respect others as Persons A person 
IS an end in and for himself, never a means 
to anything beyond 

Because of this ethical sense personality is 
often treated as a higher ” idea than in- 
dividualitv From another point of view 
personality is an abstraction compared with 
individuality All persons have personality 
in the same sense; there is nothing distinguish- 
ing, nothing concrete about it Individuality, 
on the other hand, is always differential; 
it is something that specAfieally characterizes 
each self Individuality expresses what one 
uniquely is, personality expresses what one 
has — a property that one may acquire In 
this sense, individuality is deeper than per- 
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sonality In earlier days children were classed 
with slaves as intermediate links between 
things and persons, save that they differed 
from slaves in the potentiality of personality 
This conception of childhood was embodied 
in methods of discipline, punishment, and in- 
struction, it being assumed that children had 
no rights of their own With the development 
of the demociatic idea, rights of pei sonality 
were extended to children, and methods of 
education liavc accordingly undergone con- 
siderable reconstruction No consistent theory 
upon this point has, however, as yet, been 
worked out in practice J D. 

PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER — 

See Peiisonality, Teaching as \ Profes- 
sion 

PERSPECTIVE — See Art, Methods of 
Te\ching 

PERTUSSIS — See Whooping Cough 

PERU, EDUCATION IN — Peiu is a 
republic with an area of 700,000 square miles, 
including disputed territory, and a population 
of 4,600,000 The population of Peru is com- 
posed of whites, chiefly the descendants of the 
Spaniaids, mestizos or a mixture of Spanish and 
Indian blood, Indians, Negioes, and a fey 
Orientals There is almost every degree of 
civilization, from the barbarous tubes of the 
montarla to the highly cultui-ed people of 
Lima, the capital of the Republic, and other 
large centers The population for the most 
part is grouped in centers, but these centers 
are widely distributed, and means of communi- 
cation are not good Geographically, Peru 
IS divided into three sections — la cofita, la siei ra, 
and la montana The first is a narrow strip 
extending along the Pacific coast for a distance 
of some 1200 miles It is generally and, but 
it is pierced by sixty mountain streams which 
during the ages have left along their banks 
rich deposits of alluvium now covering an 
area of 2000 square miles The .sierra is the 
mountainous area, including many fertile 
valleys, lying between the coast and the mon- 
tana, which comprises about two thirds of the 
total area of the country Only a small poi- 
tion of it is inhabited The political divisions 
of the country are as follows: nineteen depart- 
ments and three provinces with the organiza- 
tion of a department, 103 piovinces, nearly 
800 districts, and a large number of sub- 
districts. The political organization is gov- 
erned by the constitution, as formed in 1860 
The authorities in immediate control of the 
different subdivisions of the state are, prefect, 
subprefect, governor, and lieutenant-governor, 
respectively. These form a political hierarchy 
responsible to the President of the Republic 
and his cabinet, in whom all administrative 
authority is centralized The Roman Catholic 


Church IS the only one recognized by law, but 
as a rule other denominations are not molested 
Historical — The Spanish adventurers 
whose conquest of Peru with its ruthless 
spoliation of the Incas forms one of the most 
thrilling episodes in the history of the Western 
continent, were accompanied in this region, as 
elsewhere, by church dignitaries and prelates 
who established the authority and ceremonial 
of the Roman Catholic Church as fast as 
permanent settlements were effected, organized 
schools, and upon the ruins of the ancient 
civilization built up a new aristocracy, ty- 
rannical, luxurious, but, in a sense, cultured. 
While this alien power was strengthening it- 
self, a few priests with true missionary zeal 
labored to convert the humble natives, and 
opened mission schools which imparted to 
them a curious mixture of letters and religious 
dogma The Jesuits controlled many colleges 
in the colony from the sixteenth until their 
expulsion in the eighteenth century The 
Univ^ersity of San Marcos, the oldest in the 
Western continent, was established in Lima 
under Dominican auspices, by Papal Bull of 
1571 and confirmed by royal decree the follow- 
ing year, that of Cuzco in like manner in 1692 
Around these institutions grew up preparatory 
schools, or colleges, intended mainly for the 
training of religious novitiates and teachers 
The natives that came into direct contact 
with the Spaniards gradually assumed their 
social ideas and mental habits Thus modern 
Peru has inherited from the colonial period 
the framework of a centralized scholastic 
system and the culture ideals of an aristocratic 
ordei 

In 1821 Peru declared its independence, and 
in the organization of the republican govern- 
ment due regard was paid to education In 
1822 a normal school was established in Lima 
on the Laiicasterian plan, and in 1823 a central 
office of education was created This early 
agitation had, however, little effect outside 
of Lima, where in 1833 four schools were es- 
tablished for each sex Like the earlier nor- 
mal school they showed the influence of the 
Lancasterian system The course of study 
comprised reading, writing, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and religion, with instruction in sewing for 
the girls For half a century the history of 
elementary education in the Republic is little 
more than a record of official orders and the 
increase of free schools in the capital During 
this period secondary education was repre- 
sented bv the colleges in which pupils wer(‘ 
prepared for admission to the universities 
The continued interest in higher education was 
shown by the founding of the universities of 
Trujillo and Arequipa in 1824 and 1835, 
respectively In 1876, under the leadership 
of President Manuel Pardo, a reform moye- 
ment was started ; but its progress was in- 
terrupted by the destructive war between 
Ghih* and Peru which raged from 1879 to 
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1884. The century was near its close before 
popular education again engaged the atten- 
tion of the government 

Present System — In 1896 a special com- 
mission, the J unta Reformadora, was appointed 
to deal with the educational problem of the 
Republic The outcome of the work of the 
commission was the law of 1901, which forms 
the basis of the present system of public 
instruction The law provided for a Minister 
of Public Instruction, Justice, and Worship, 
in respect to his educational functions he was 
to be assisted by a Director-General and a 
Superior Council The reaction against local 
independence, which is indicated by tlie law 
of 1901 , was completed as regards secondary 
and higher education by an older of September, 
1905, transferring their control from the 
Superior Council to the Minist(‘r, and as re- 
gards primary education, by the law of Decem- 
ber 5, 1905, which i)ore the signature' of Jos6 
Pardo, who had succeeded his father as Pr(‘si- 
dent By this law the control of primaiy 
education was centralized in the Munster of 
Public Instruction, and the insp(‘ction of 
primary schools intrusted to district inspectors 
subordinate to provincial inspect oi s, tlie latter 
being directlj^ responsible' to the Munster 

In 1907 the National Council of Education 
was reorganized, its membershij) being lixeel 
as follows the Munster as presiding officer, 
the Directoi-Geneial of Pulilic Education, the' 
Rector of the University of San C'arlos at 
Lima, a delegate cdecteel by each of the faculties 
of this university, the Due'ctor of the National 
College of Guadaloupe, Lima, the director eif 
the men’s Normal School, the three directors 
of the schools eif Engirie'eiing, Agi iculture, 
and Arts and Trades, respectively, and a dele- 
gate named by the piivate schools This 
Council, which works through committees, 
has the right of initiative in all school matters. 
As regards primary education, the most im- 
portant feature of the administrative system 
IS the inspectorate In accordance with the 
provisions of the law of December, 1905, a 
paid inspector of primary schools was placed 
in each of the 101 provinces of the Republic, 
while in neaily all the 800 civil districts, un- 
paid inspectors, subordinate to the former, 
were appointed 

As the work of organizing public schools 
went on, the need of expert guidance became 
more and more evident, and at the lieginning 
of the present administration measures were 
taken to supply this demand The newly 
appointed Minister of Public Instruction, 
Dr Manuel V Villardn, was a man of excep- 
tional ability, familiar with educational move- 
ments in the leading countries of the world, 
and desirous of introducing into Peru the main 
features of the system of school administration 
in the United States At the suggestion of 
the Minister, the Peruvian government, in 
May, 1909, secured from the ITnited States a 


small numbei of professionally trained men, for 
appointment as inspectors of primary instruc- 
tion, a specialist in commercial education to 
organize the work m the national college of 
secondary instruction in Lima, and a specialist 
in (‘ducational administration, to act as adviser 
to the Minister Soon after these appointments 
were made, a change of ministers occurred, but 
the educational work was not interrupted In 
February, 1910, a special commission was aj)- 
pointed undei the presidency of Dr Villardn, 
for the purpose of preparing a new education 
law and perfecting the administrative system 
on the lines alieady laid down As indicated 
by the crudi' draft of the bill on which the 
commission is woikmg, they will endeavor to 
secure, as fust essentials, provision for a pei- 
manent foice of tiained teacheis, for an in- 
spection corps of high qualifications, and a 
permanent school fund The importance of 
local activity and lesponsibility in a system of 
public education is recognized by the com- 
mission, but at present tliesc conditions can- 
not b(' secured m Peru 

Primary Schools — Primary instruction is 
diyided into elemental y, covering two years, 
and highei primary, which coveis a period of 
three years Tin* elementary period is legally 
obligatory for all children The highei pri- 
mary or optional course is provided only in 
central schools ((rnt)os escolares) which exist 
in all the capitals of piovinccs and in some of 
the othei more impoitant towns The regula- 
tion provides foi one school in all plantations, 
mining settlements, and villages of less than 
200 inhabitants, thost' of moie than 200 are 
entith'd to a cential school Unfortunately 
the funds available aie not sufFicienl to 
carry out this purpose The regulations 
provude foi infant schools, or kindergar- 
tens, 111 Ihe capitals of provinces, but so 
far they have been organized in the larger 
cities only In general the pupils are sep- 
arated according t-o sex, but mixed schools 
exist for economic reasons On account of 
the prejudices of paients, a mixed school is 
very rarely coeducational, m most communi- 
ties the sex that happens to predominate will 
attend, the othei remaining at home, this 
generallv^ falling to the lot of the girls Even 
when both sexes attend, they are seated in 
different rooms and are instructed separately 
Although the school age is fiom six to twelve 
for girls and six to fourteen foi boys, mixed 
schools cannot legally receive bovxs over ten 
years of age or giils of more than twelve, 
however, m many “mixed schools ” where one 
sex IS crowded out, there aie pupils over fifteen 
years of age. The principals of boys’ schools 
are always men, though women teachers are 
frequently employed as assistants, only women 
may have charge of or teach in mixed schools. 
Outside of the larger cities not much interest 
has been awakened in the education of girls 
Gem sc of Study. — The course of study for 
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the elementary division comprises, besides the 
three essential branches, nature study and 
religion (catechism), notions of geography 
and liistory of Peru 

The second division continues these sub- 
jects and adds Spanish, physics, chemis- 
try, natural history, manual training with 
inventive geometry and drawing, music, 
physical exercises and hygiene, notions of 
agriculture and arboriculture, the moral in- 
struction consists of the C'hnstiaii dogma 
and sacred history, and social duties In the 
fourth year horticulture and drawing fiom 
nature are added to the preceding subjects, 
and the manual training begins to dilferentiate 
according to the sex of pupils, the girls taking 
up weaving, sewing, embroidering, and laun- 
dering, while the boys have elemental y work 
in carpentering, blacksmithing, tailoring, shoe- 
making, and printing, according to the trades 
most in demand in the community In the 
hfth year, civic education takes the place of 
moral and religious instruction It is an 
overciowded program and is seldom fully 
carried out 

Schoolhouses and Suppliers — Public educa- 
tion IS not only compulsory, but free, the 
government provides the schoolhouse and fur- 
niture, and, also, free of cost to the pupils of 
the first two years (the compulsory period), 
textbooks, pencils, tablets, pens, etc This 
liberality, together with the aim of the govern- 
ment to provide a home for each teacher 
holding a permanent appointment, a gradual 
increase of salary and a pension after twentv 
years of service, indicates something of the 
scope of the reforms recommended by Presi- 
dent Pardo in 1905 Owing to the lean years 
through which the government is now passing, 
it has not been possible to realize all these 
purposes 

Teachers, Certificates, Salaries, etc — 
Teachers belong to one of three classes accoid- 
ing to the manner of appointment, that is, bv 
the provincial inspectoi, by the prefect of the 
department from a list of three proposed by 
such inspectors, or by the minister The 
first class of appointment is temporal y, the 
teacher being subject to removal or transfer 
at the will of the inspector, only the minister 
can remove or transfer a teacher of the second 
class; those of the third class receive their 
appointment as the result of a competitive 
examination, or on the basis of successful 
experience, and hold their position for life 
or until they arc retired, unless removed for 
flagrant misconduct. 

There are three grades of teachers’ certih- 
cates which are secured by examinations 
conducted by the departmental inspectors 
Under present conditions the examinations 
are of little value, but with the improvements 
contemplated it, is believc'd tliey will offer the 
means of obtaining competent teacheis, pro- 
vided fair salaiK's ar(‘ jiaid At presemt- these 
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are very low, the average annual salary not 
exceeding $240. The few graduates from 
the normal school for men command $600 a 
year, graduates from the normal school for 
women, from $270 to $480. The cost of 
living is about the same as in the United 
States According to the law of 1905, teachers 
who hold their schools by permanent appoint- 
ment, after serving twenty years may be re- 
ined on half pay, provided that during that 
peiiod they have contributed to the fund 
4 pei cent of their salary, which must be at 
least $25 a month 

Foi the tiaining of teachers, there are three 
normal schools one for each sex in Lima and 
one foi women in Arequipa. These schools 
have been staffed in the mam with foreign 
teachers and aie doing excellent work They 
are, however, quite inadequate to supply the 
annual demand for new teachers, as they do 
not send out more than forty graduates a year 
(Consequently the commission advises the 
maintenance of teachers’ institutes in all the 
departments, as a means of giving professional 
training to candidates who have met the 
scholastic requirements for certificates There 
are now about 3000 teachers and principals 
in th(‘ public schools, of whom not more than 
160 have had a normal couise oi other pro- 
fessional training, and less than 40 per cent 
have secured any certificate whatever. 

Condition of School Buildings — The pro- 
vision of sufficient school buildings suited to 
the work imjioses a heavy tax upon the school 
income In 1909 there were nearly 2000 
buildings in use, of which 550, valued at 
$410,199, belonged to the government Many 
of th(‘se buildings had been used as prisons 
or barracks and liad been converted into school- 
houses without much alteiation The new 
buildings constiucted in Luna and Callao are 
models in arrangement and sanitary condi- 
tions, but under the straitened hnancial 
conditions, progress in this respect has ceased 
for the present 

Signs of Progress — In spite of the diffi- 
culties of the situation and the many deficien- 
cies to be overcome, there are gratifying 
signs of progress accomplished since 1905 
This is more apparent in the awakened in- 
terest in the cause and th(‘ aroused ambition 
of the teachers than in measurable results. 
The following statistics, however, show ad- 
vance in important particulars 



1906 

1909 

Number of Hchools 

142r> 

2159 

Number of teachers 

1557 

2909 

Number of enrolled pupils 

85,000 

153,901 

Averai?e attendance j 

73,080 

84,408 

Number of pupils complotinj? two- 
year period 

8375 

11,177 

Number of pupils completing fave- 
^ear coursi* 

: 278 
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Secondary Education — The secondary 
schools of Peru {colegios) offer a course of 
study continuous with that of the primary 
schools and leading up to the universities 
The principal or director of each college re- 
ports directly to the Minister of Public In- 
struction as to the state ol his instil utioii, 
P"or each college there is a hnancial committee 
which prepares the estimates of annual ex- 
penditure and exercises a measure of super- 
vision over the disbursement ol the funds 
appropriated The professors are responsible 
only for their class instruction A few of the 
colleges in Lima and Callao have a permanent 
staff of foreign teachers and are doing good 
work; but the prevalent custom of engag- 
ing local professional men, lawyers and doc- 
tors, to give instruction precludes satisfactory 
results 

The course of study which is uniform for 
all the colleges covers four years, and comprises 
for the first two years the following siibjc'cts 
Spanish, English or French, general history, 
gcograph 3 ^ arithmetic, science, religion, pen- 
manship, drawing, and music The science 
subject for the first year is zoology, for the 
second, botany In the third year the science 
course is extended to include mineralogy and 
geology, physics and chemistry with laboratory 
work The fourth yeai, ])hiloso])hy and cimcs 
are added, time for these being gained by reduc- 
ing the other subjects Pupils enter the col- 
leges at twelye years of age, coming alike from 
the public primary schools or from piejiara- 
tory sections of the sei'ondary schools Th(‘ 
overcrowded course is intended for four years, 
which is evidently too biief a turn* for the 
mastery of the seyerer studies The total 
number of colleges is twenty-seven, of which 
three situated lespectively at Cuzco, Trujillo 
and Ayucucho are for girls only The others 
are also open to girls, but few evei seek ad- 
mission to them on account of the prejudice 
against coeducation The niimlxn of pujuls 
attending the colleges in Septendnu, 1910, 
was 2787, of whom 1106 were m the pnmary 
departments 

Source fi of Support — The sources of sup- 
port for the secondary schools are government 
and departmental subsidies, income fiom 
properties, and tuition fees The last-named 
source yields about 25 per cent of the entire 
income, which in 1910 amounted to $340,000, 
or an aycrage of $12,592 for each college 
The repeated endeayors to <‘stablish a per- 
manent school fund have been thus far un- 
successful; the organic law of 1901 provides 
that 5 per cent of the national revenues, 30 
per cent of the departmental revenues, and 
the proceeds of the duties on liquors shall be 
devoted to the maintenance of primary schools 
But the amounts thus realized have not been 
sufficient for the service The total receipts 
for the successive years 1906 to 1909 wen* as 
follows: — 


1 

1 

1 


Pm Capita ot En- 
rollment 

190G ! 

1111,115,785 

%7 52 

1907 

1,1.58,590 1 

7 42 

1908 

1 ,.109.090 

8 Ob 

1<)09 

1 ,400,000 

9 


In estimating thi‘ lelative value of the pei 
capita expense's it must be considered that the 
enrollment in jiublic schools in 1909 was only 
3 per cent of the population, whereas tlic normal 
proportion would be at least 12 per cent 
The Universities — The secondary schools 
prepare students for admission to the univer- 
sities The latter arc four in number- San 
Marcos at Lima, having six faculties, San 
Antionio Abad at Cuzco, and San Augustin at 
Arcquipa, four faculties each, San Tomas and 
Santa Rosa at Trujillo, the faculties of letters 
and law The complete scheme of higher 
education is illustrated by the distribution 
of studies at the major university of San Mar- 
cos, Lima, which m 1910 was as follows — 


Faculty 


Nt'MBEK OF 
Students 


Phi!oBoph\ and L<‘tterH 
Matheniutus and Natuial S( lences 
Political and Administrativt Stiencos 
ThcoloK\ 

Law 

Medicine 

Total 


13(J 

229 

24 

4 

140 

172 

705 


The total registration m the four universities 
111 1910 was 1154 students 

Foi admission to tin* 1 acuities of philosophy 
and letters, and of mathematical and natural 
sciences, a certificatt' sliowing that the can- 
didate has completed th(‘ legular four years^ 
couise ol secondary instruction is lequired; 
foi admission to the 1 acuities of luiisjirudence 
and of political and administ lativc sciences, a 
certificate seemed by two years' work in the 
faculty of letters, for admission to the faculty 
of mediciiK', the completion of two years’ work 
in the faculty of sciences 

At the completion of five yea is’ work in the 
faculty of medicine, of three yeais in the fac- 
ulty ol law, and of two years in the othei 
faculties, the degree of A B is awarded The 
completion of the full com si', i e seven years in 
mediciiH', five in law and theology, and four in 
the rem;iining faculties, entitles the student to 
the degree of Doctor in the respective faculty 
Although till' umveisities are undei tin* 
general direction of the Ministei of Public 
Instruction, they have a large measure of 
independence The internal affairs of each 
aie nominally regulated by the Rector and 
University Council, the latter consisting of 
representatives of the several faculties In 
fact, these authorities have chiefly to do with 
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the fiscal affairs of ih(' institutions, and the 
professors are practically independent in their 
work The reorganization of the universi- 
ties with a view to promoting internal unity 
and forceful administration is one of the most 
important problems before the education com- 
mission On the scholastic side there is need 
of closer adjustment with the practical in- 
terests of the country It is urged that a 
strong department of education should be 
created in the University of Lima, as a means 
of preparing students for the higher positions 
in the public school service Already plans 
have been made for developing a commercial 
department in the University of Cuzco This is 
due to the work of Dr Alfred Giescke, a grad- 
uate of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
was engaged to establish a commercial de- 
partment in the college of (Liadalupe, Lima, 
and who was subsequently appointed president 
of the university named 

The School of Agricult un* and the School of 
Knginecring together registered 200 students 
in 1910, which raises the total in higher insti- 
tutions to 1354 The annual expenditure 
for higher education, universities, and technical 
schools, both included, is about, $200,000 
While Peru is looking to foreign countries, 
and in particular to the United States, foi 
expert guidance in the effort to extend popu- 
lar education and the higher order of technical 
training, there is an evident purjiose to main- 
tain the standards of professional tiainmg 
that are already well establish(‘d This pur- 
pose is indicated by the decree r(‘quiring foi- 
eigners who seek to practice eithei medicin<‘ 
or dentistry in that countrv to present th(‘ 
diplomas of their respective iiniversities and 
also to submit to the same examinations as 
native applicants for professional sanctions 
Even in the proposed reorganization of public, 
instruction, care is taken to conserve the admin- 
istrative system which exjierience has shown to 
be best adapted to present conditions 

H K B and A T. S 
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PERUGIA, UNIVERSITY OF. — See 

Italy, Education in. 

PERWICK, MRS — The proprietress of an 
English girls^ boarding school, one of the ear- 
liest of which we liave any notice This school, 
in 1643, was kept in the Black and White 
House, in Church Street, Hackney, London. 
The details about the school arc given in a 
biography of Mrs. Pcrwick’s daughter Susanne 
(1636-1661), written by John Bachiler. The 
girls (of whom Mrs. Berwick had about eight 
hundred) were taught principally by masters, 
thus continuing for schools the custom which 
had obtaiiK'd in Tudor times, of employing 
a man as private tutor for the girls of the 
family, c g Roger Ascham for Princess Eliza- 
beth, Richard Hyde for Sir Thomas More’s 
daughters, and Christopher for Margaret Roper’s 
daughters. Thus ten masters’ names are 
given as teaching at Mrs Berwick’s school. 
Bachiler’s book (published in 1643) advocates 
the “ public ” education of girls and argues 
that schools do not necessarily corrupt manners 
and morals The subjects incidentally named 
as taught in the school aie religious knowledge, 
leading, especially scripture, and music In 
the latter the grounds ” w'eie studied, 
and of instruments, the treble viol, the lyre, 
the harpsichord and the organ were all taught, 
and vocal music w^as cultivated Dancing, 
including gesture and bearing, was an impoi- 
tant object The handwoik taught and 
practiced included the needle, and work by 
silver, silks, straws, glass, wax, gums, etc ” 
Penmanship seems to have included accoun- 
tancy Housewifery and cooking were not 
neglected On Sundays, the girls went to 
church close-covered with the hood On 
return, they wrote out the sermon, made notes, 
and reenforced daily prayers ” F. W. 

References — 

Bachiler, John Life of Susanne Perwiik (London.) 
W\T 80 N, Foster Beginnings of thi Teaching of 
Modern Subjects in England (London, 1909 ) 

PESSIMISM. — In popular usage the dis- 
position to look on the dark side of things, as 
a systematic philosophy, the theory that exist- 
ence and life are radically evil, so evil that the 
only remedy is the negation of the “ will to 
liv(‘,” the exact antithesis of optimism {q.v.) 
as a philosophy In considerable part, the 
motivation of pessimistic systems has resided 
in the superficial and complacent view of evil 
as an incident which contributes to the per- 
fection of the whole taken by optimistic sys- 
tems. Leibnitz’s formula that this world is 
the best of all possible worlds obviously lends 
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itself readily to an extremely petiHimistie in- 
terpretation. A certain pessimistic tone con- 
cerning the world as it now exists has also been 
a marked feature of the most serious and in- 
fluential religions, such as Buddhism (q v ) 
and Christianity In general, nineteenth-cen- 
tury thought reacted in this as m other respects 
against the characteristic eighteenth-century 
thought, which had been optimistic The 
latter held to the doctrine of natural harmony 
working inevitably for the increase of perlec- 
tion and happiness , the former dwelt upon the 
existence of discord, struggle, and competition 
The Darwinian idea of the omnipresence of 
the struggle for existence accentuated this 
tendency. While the pessimistic sjjirit found 
its most adequate expression in literature, 
especially poetry, it also found systematic 
metaphysical embodiment, notably in Scho- 
penhauer and Von Hartmann While sys- 
tematic pessimism is too contrary to the needs 
of living beings to secure for itself many con- 
sistent adherents, it has made impossible th(‘ 
older type of optimism, and has been a leading 
factor in bringing about the transformation 
of optimism into meliorism The latter holds 
to the reality of evil as a genuine fact, but em- 
phasizes the possibility, through good will 
and intelligently directed effoi't, of a progiessive 
amelioration. It is essentially a doctrine of 
progress J D 

See Optimism, Schopenhauer 

PESTALOZZI, JOHANN HEINRICH 

(1746-1827). — One of the world’s greatest 
pioneer educationists, and a Swiss patriot who 
did much for his country by his work for social 
regeneration through educational reform 

Life and Career — Born in Zurich, he lost 
his father when five years old, and was iirought 
up almost wholly under the influence of his 
mother and a devoted servant As a bov he 
was delicate, shy, awkward, dreamy, and 
unpractical He passed through the elemen- 
tary, preparatory, and Latin schools, and fin- 
ished his education at the Public College of 
Zurich In none of these did he distinguish 
himself as a student, owing to his want of 
accuracy and thoroughness in details, but he 
showed real ability and excelled in his grasp 
and understanding of principles While still 
a youth he attached himself to the Swiss reform 
party — the country being at that time in the 
throes of social and political revolution — 
and was greatly influenced by two of his jiro- 
fessors, Bodmer and Breitingcr (prominent 
thinkers and literary men); the writings of 
Rousseau; and the friendship of Lavater, 
Ftissli, and Bluntschli. He joined the Helve- 
tian Society, took part in its debates and social 
activities, and wrote for its journal, Der Enn- 
never y articles criticizing the public coriuptions 
of the time and urging social and educational 
reforms. Touched by the poverty and igno- 
rance of the poor, which he saw in the parish 


of his grandfather, Pastoi llongg, he re‘sohe(j 
to prepare himself for pastoral work, but 
changed his mind after his first attempt to 
conduct a service Then he began to study 
law, with a view to help his country thiough 
local and national affairs Overwork in this, 
and shock at the sudden death of his fiiend 
Bluntschli, brought on a serious illness. His 
doctor advised him to give iij) study and live 
an open-air life Thi‘ writings of Rousseau 
and tin* Phvsiociats had already led him, with 
other enthusiastic students, to make amateur 
experiments in the return to the life of nature; 
and he was quite willing to take to the simple 
life So he burnt all his books, vowing never 
to read one again, and turned faimer in 1767 
Two years later he bought a farm in the canton 
of Aargau, and took to himself a wife His 
young and beautiful bride, Anna Schulthess, 
proved a gifted and devoted wife, a helpmeet 
for him through all his sufferings, failures, 
and successes 

Neuhof — As a farmer his biilliant but 
eriatic gifts were his downfall Aftei seven 
y(‘ais of struggle he found himself in desperate* 
stiaits as a man of affaiis But as a man of 
ideas he had begun to find himself in these 
same seveui years of failure At Neuhof, as 
he called his farm, was boin to him a son whose 
early education he himself undertook, and 
thereby began his educational discoveries 
His observations, experiments, and exjieii- 
ences in the education of his little boy 
‘‘ Jacobli,” proved a pioneer effort in prac- 
tical child study, oi e\])eiimental pedagogy, 
and was tlu* beginning of his formulation 
of the ])iactical piinciples of education ac- 
coiding to nature Basing his attempts on the 
theories of Rousseau, he was led to modify and 
correct manv of tins great writer’s views 
From the beginning of 1774, when his son was 
three and a half years old, he kept a regular 
record ol his work with him in A Father's Jour- 
nal, and therein are to be found all the great 
root principles of his final views on t‘ducation, 
in jiarticulai, the principles of intuition and 
sense* ])eiception as the only leal bases of true 
education He had also begun to develop 
ideas on the education of the children of the 
pool from the industrial standpoint The 
liarrenmvss of the farm and his unsuccessful 
management led him to set up cotton spinning 
as a means of livelihood in 1774 To do the 
light work connected with this, he employed 
the childien of the very pool, so that they 
might be lescued from mendicancy, enabled 
to earn their bread, and pay something towards 
their education Workhouse children were 
sent to farmeis in those days, and were often 
turned out to beg their bread Pcstalozzi’s 
central idea was that the employer should be 
responsible for the education of young em- 
ployees But m cotton spinning also he failed, 
from the practical point of view, and was soon 
absolutely at the end of his financial resources. 
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But just at this tiriK' he had th(‘ good fortune was not a success During 1782 he conducted 
to be introduced to Iselin (q v ) at a meeting a weekly paper, The Swiss Journal, in which 
of the Helvetian Society Pestalozzi discussed he wrote on education, politics, and morals, 
his view on industrial education with Iselin, It only lasted a year. In 1797 he made a 
who encouraged him, and advised a public third attempt to explain, by parables or fables, 
appeal for support This was drawn up in his Leonard and Gertrude in a book entitled 
December, 1775, and published in Lselin’s Figures for my ABC Book From 1783 to 
Journal (Die Ephemeriden der Menschheit) 1797 he published several political essays, 
in 1776, as an appeal to “The Friends of At the suggestion of Fichte (qv) he en- 
Humanity to support the Neuhof industrial deavored to work out the philosojihical 
school The appeal was successful, and Pes- bases of his views on education, aiui after 
talozzi was able to add to the twenty children three yeais of laborious study published his 
already in his employ. He undertook to Investigations into the Course of Nature in the 
teach them to read, write, and calculate The Development of the Human Race (1797) 
boys were to be taught all the practical jiro- Stanz — On the 9th of Septembei, 17f)8, 
cesses of small farming, so far as this could b(‘ occurred the battle and massacre at, Stanz, one 
done at Neuhof, the girls, gardening, domestic result of which was that a poorhouse had to be 
work, and needlework, and all were to do jirovided to sheltej the homeless orphans of the 
cotton spinning All were to receive such a neighborhood Pestalozzi was asked to take 
religious education as would develop in them charge of this, and eagerly consented No con- 
pure and tender hearts The subscribers ditions could have been more unfavorable for 
were to receive reports on the work of the testing his theories, — half-restored rums foi a 
institution The appeal, two reports, and three school building, himself the only teacher, a peas- 
letters, which all appeared in Die Ephemeri- ant and her young daughter the only domestic 
den, and another report on the school published servants for a household of eighty, distrusted as 
as a pamphlet, set forth PestalozzPs views a heretic bv the inhabitants, without sufficient 
on The Education of Poor Countrif Children furniture or school apparatus, and with many of 
(1777-1778) There were seventeen boys and his pupils verv dirty, degraded, and diseased, 
twenty girls in the school in 1778 Two years he was ovei whelmed with worry and work 
later the whole thing collapsed because* of But, lie was filled with a great hope and a great 
financial difficulties due to Pestalozzi’s business zeal, he* would realize the picture of Gertiude’s 
incapacity He and his family were ruined, school at Bonnal Physical education in the 
and became poorer than some of those whose foim of play, drill, and industrial work al- 
sufferings they had learned to understand, and ternated witli mental and moral cultuie 
for whom they had sacrificed themselves through reading, wnting, aiithmetic, and li\- 
Literary Activity — In this dire distress ing the good life* Simultaneous rep(‘tition 
his pen was his only means of support En- was much used in lessons, and older and more 
couraged by Iselin and Fussli, he began to advanced childien put to teach otheis No 

write' first a series of short maxims on educa- books were used, nor was there any definite 

tion, morals, and religion, for Iselin’s journal, syllabus or time-table Yet, in spite of all 
under the title A Hermit’s Evening Hours, defects, theie were s])l(uidid successes, and all 
then a prize essay (dividing first prize with who saw the woik were amazed and delighted 
another writer) on Sumptuary Laws, and soon But the school wdiich received its first pupils 
after a skit on the clothing of a town watch- on the 4th of Januarv, 1799, was closed at 
man, during 1780 The last of these was seen the beginning of June, in the same veai, so 

by Fussli's brother (the painter), and caused that the building might be used as a military 

him to suggest that Pestalozzi should write hospital Pestalozzi retired to the mountains 
a story The result was Leonard and (hrtrude to recruit his seriously impaired liealth Aftei 
(1781), a romance of rural life, based on his a few weeks’ rest — which probably saved his 
own experience and knowledge of the lives life — he returned to Stanz, anxious to resume 
of the poor, and expressing his views on social his work, but meantime other arrangements 
reform and regeneration through home and had been made 

school education and democratic local govern- Burgdorf — Through the influence of Min- 
ment It revealed Pestalozzi as a writer of ister Stapfer (Arts and Sciences) he obtained 
original and exalted powers, met with great a post in a school in Burgdorf, under a head- 
and immediate success, and has become a master who was a working shoemaker He 
world’s classic He calls it “ a book for the was given a small salary, and lodging in the 
people,” and wrote four other parts of it in castle, on condition that “ his work benefited 
1783, 1785, 1787, and 1826, respectively the pupils and furthered the perfecting of his 

Feeling that the main purpose of the book had method ” Some parents, urged on by the 
been missed by its readers, he published an- schoolmaster, raised an outcry against ex- 
other to point its morals This was Chris- periments being made on their children, and 
topher and Eliza (1782), “my second book Pestalozzi was transferred to an infants’ school, 
for the people,” in which a peasant family with twenty-five pupils from five to eight 
read ana discuss Leonard and Gertrude It years old (boys and girls) under a mistress. 
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Here he had full hheriv and directed his ex- Unhappy difTeienees arose between them, and, 

periments to the discovery of the psychological in July, 1S05, the agreement was canceled 

laws and the simplest methods of teaching and Pestalozzi’s Institution was removed to 

He began the plan of teaching through Ian- the casth' at Yverdun, where it continued 

guage, numbei, and lorm, and was lemarkablj^ till its end on March 2 d, 1825 The first five 

successful, though h(‘ still list'd simultaneous years of tins time were yeais of brilliant suc- 

repetition and had no time-tabh' And now cesses in which the institution became world 

fortune was kind to him — lit' nu‘t Fischei, famous Attei this came private and public 
the head of the training college foi teacheis misunderstandings, strife, humiliation, and 
in tke castle oi Burgdoif, who was foimerly decay, and the less said of these the better 

j)i oft'ssoi ol plnl()so])li> and pedagogy at the lint th(‘ worse matters became the more Pes- 

Bern Univeisity, and a disciple oi* Salzmann talozzi letuined to his onginal and constant 

{7 i) ) the Philanthiopimst TIh'Y becaim' id(‘a of the education of the poor He started 

fiiends, and FiscIkm, lat(*i on, introduced the (Jindv Poor School (1818), and at the 
Kiusi (7 ) to him When Fischei died rathei moment of hnal failuie his one great wish 

Middeiily in May, 1800, tin' castle was handed (unfulfilled) was to transport it to Neuhof. 

()^'(‘l to Pestalozzi ami Kiusi, who pioposed At Yver<lun the method was applied to older 

to caiiv on a tiaining college, a secondaiv pupils from many countries , to more advanced 

Iniaiding school, an elementary day school, stages of school subjects, including classics; 

and an orphan asylum, and to combine and to the education of girls in a separate 
with tlieii woik e\p(‘riments in education school Pestalozzi’s chief writings from 1805 
and the publishing of books thereon In a to 1827 were* the Weekly for Human Edu- 
short time the staff was incn'ased by the cation (1807-1821), in which appeared his 
arrival of Buss, Toblei, and Niedeiei iqv), Lenzhurg Address, the Discourse on the Idea 

who beciime and lemaiiu'd loyal, devoted, and of Elementary Education (1809), a Report on 

self-sacrihcing colh'agues, and together with the (U)ndition and Ot ganization of the Yverdun 

Krusi intioduc(‘d nu'thod, older, and thoi- establishment (1808), Nageh’s articles on the 
oughness into Pestalozzi’s plans Undei them teaching of singing, etc , Fzca'.s and Eapenences 
Burgdorf was the c(*ntei of educational ex- relating to the Idea of Elemental g Education 
peiiments, investigations, and tiaining such (1807); Addresses to the whole school (1808- 
as the world had not hitheito seen High 1813), the tswansong (1813), the first part of 
and low came from all parts to adiniie and to which is On Education accoiding toNatuie, and 
learn Here Pestaloz/i published (1801) How Letters on Early Education (1818), written to 
Gertrude teaches her Childicn, in which he ex- an Englishman His iiohtical enthusiasm had 
pounded his ])iinciples and methods of cduca- ondun'd and he wiote important political 
tion, so that -as he thought --the psv- pamphlets The closing year of his life found 
chology and practice were reduced to such him failhlul to his thiee great purposes as 
siinjile terms that every mother could under- friend of the pool he was engaged in reestab- 
staiid and use them All who wish to hshing his industrial school at Neuhof, as 
undei stand education according to Pestalozzi jiolitical lefoimei In* wrote an address On 
must read this book Tt makes and marks an Fatherland and Education, foi the Schinznach 
epoch in education and is the souicc' of many Helvetian Society, of wdiich he had been elected 
of the best and most modem Mew’s For the president, and as educationist he wrote a 
guidance of parents and teacheis, Pestalozzi paper entith'd An Attempt at a Sketch of the 
and his staff published the following element- Essence of the Idea of Elementaiy Education, 
ary books during 1803. The Mothers Book, for a meeting of the Brugg Society for the 
The A BC of Intuition, or the Intuitive Teaching Promotion of Education, at which h(‘ was 
of Form Relations (in two jiarts), and The In- present 

tuitwe Teaching of N umber .Relations Thesi* Educational Theories — Though Pestalozzi 
books explain his undei lying ideas in teaching never wrote a clear, systematic, and complete 
speech, form, and nurnbei, and give detailed account of his theoiies. his writings and work 
examples of lessons in these subjects Thev giv(' the material for a dehnite outline of his 
are intended to be usihI only for voung be- \iew^s Fischer, (’havannes, Jullien, Nn'deu'i, 
giniK'rs By such means Pestalozzi worked Morf, Mayo, Kiusi (junior), and Payne have 
out his ideas and spread tiiem abioad He all gi\en such outlines The foundation of 
achieved fame and suci’ess, and did his very his (loctiini* is that all human dt'velopinent 
best work, at Buigdoif and power spring from possibilities native 

Yverdun --In July, 1804, P(\stalozzi had to the human being, i e '' the growth of man 
to vacate the castle, which was recjuired for is God’s work, and the result of universal 
governmental offices An airaiigement was laws conferred on his nature , that the 
made for the institution to be housial at Mini- moral, spiritual, and artistic capabilities of 
chenbuchsee, n(*ar to Fellenberg’s Institution our nature must- grow’ out of themselves 
at Hofwyl, and the practical dnection of it that*' a man’s uow^ers are all part of an organic 
was committed to Fellenberg (7 v ), while whole ’, that nature develops all the human 
Pestalozzi continu(‘d to be the jiroprietor faculties by practice, and their growth depends 
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upon exercise and that man’s development impressions ” some one thing stands out as a 
IS itself organic, \ e “ tlie individual and separate something, x e the person has a 
separate organs of his being form themselves distinct idea of it Next it may be observed 
gradually into unison ” Hence, the function more fully and in detail, so that the person can 
of the educatoi is to assist nature’s march describe it accurately, i e , he has a clear idea 
of development ” so as to secuie a natural, of it By further analysis and by combining 
symmetrical, and harmonious progress, thus and compaiing it with other objects, he is 
'' improving the tendencies and powers of able to define it, or state its essential qualities 
humanity” These fundamental truths lead so as to mark it off from all other objects, le 
to the following general principles (1) Edit- he has a definite idea of it This progress of 
ration must he essentiallij religious^ since man ideas is obtained through getting to know how 
has a divine origin and end (2) Ediica- many, and how many kinds, of objects appear 
lion must develop man as- a whole It must in consciousness, investigating what their 
draw out all his moral, mental, and physical form and outlines art', and abstract! v think- 
powers, in a balanced and harmonious pi ogi css mg about these bv the help of words, le 

at every stage, “ the development of human through number, form, and language 

nature, the harmonious cultivation of its Prom th(‘ foregoing six pnnciples follow 
powers and talents, and the pioinotion of man- certain practical rules for the educative process 
liness of life this is the aim of instiuction ” (1) An all-round training must be given (2) All 

We must dev(‘lop the powers of ” the head, possible libeitij must be allowed to the learner 
the hand, and the heait,” concurrently and “ The nature of the child must determine all 
according to the nature of (‘ach (.3) Ediica- the details of his education ” Enlightened 

tion must guide and stimulate self-activitg affection and confidence, and geniality, must 

“ The only means of (hwelojiment our powers exist betwi'en teacher and pupils (3) Work 

possess IS their use ” The educator must do is mote important than words “ Work in 

as little as possible, his work consists in a general is the surest of all exercises for the 

continual benevolent superintendence — gn- attention,” and “man is much more truly 

mg a helping hand to the instinctive efforts educated through that which he does than 

after self-development ” (i) All edueahon must through that which he learns” Knowledge 

be based upon intuition and e^ietcise This without practical ])ower, or insight without 

IS Pestalozzi’s great theory of Anschauung the abilitv to apply it, is a “ fearful lot for a 

{qv), by which he means “the immediate human being ” Words may “ not only destroy 
and direct impression produced bv the world the powers of attention to the impressions of 
on our inner and outer senses, i e the iin- nature, but mar the very susceptibility to- 
pressions of the moral world on our moral ward them ” Our activities are “ the sense- 

sense and the physical umveise on our bodily foundation of our virtues ” (4) The method 

senses” Sense experiences need to be elabo- of learning must pnmarilij be analytic, le 
rated and organized through obseivation, and based upon the analysis of experience “ We 
the learner must, theiefore, accpiiie a true put our children on the road which the dis- 

art of observation, le thethoiough and exact coveri'r of the subject himself took, and had 

grouping, separating, and combining of ob- to take” A pupil at Yveidun writes “we 
jects (5) Education must observe a right grad- are made to invent geometry, the masters con- 

uation and progression in development, for tenting themselves with pointing out the end 

“there is in nature an order and march of to attain, and putting us on the road to it” 

development, and if you disturb or interfere (5) Realities must come before symbolism in 

with it you make the powers of the mind weak, learning “ Elementary education must aim 

unstable, and unbalanced ” “ p]ach child at establishing connections between the child 

should be taught that which he has to learn and the realities of his actual lif(‘ ” Sensc- 
at the time his nature calls foi it, for this is perception is the. one sure basis of thought 
proof that his sensibility and power are ready and judgment which are developed through 
for it ” The child repeats the history of race language, and therefore this order must be 
in its development. Each stage of dev(*lop- observed, whilst maintaining harmony be- 
ment must grow out of the preceding and into twei'n experience, thought, and language, 
the following stage by scarcely perceptible addi- Hence, the great importance of object lessons 

tions Mind and body are one, and, therefore, and science W(* “ get knowledge by our own 

practical power must develop with knowledge, investigation, not by endless talk about the 
and practical skill with insight Both must results of art and science ” “I desire to make 

proceed from the known to the unknown; the the effect of words and talk on the mind of 

simple to the complex; and the near to the little account, and to secure that dominating 
remote, and always in relation to the experi- influence proper to the actual impressions of 

ences of real life (6) Education must foster physical objects.” (6) Organization and cor- 

the growth of knowledge through the development relation are necessary This applies to the 

of ideas. From mere vague impressions the relations between mind and body, the nature 
mind must evolve values and meanings of the child and of knowledge, and the pupil 

From “ a swimming sea of confused sense- and school conditions H. H 
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Pestalozzi’s Influence — The influence of Pes- 
talozzi very soon spread over Europe and into 
this country His influence was most profound 
in Germany, where Pestalozzian methods wer(‘ 
employed as the means for the legeneration 
of the country after the disaster at Jena 
Young Germans were sent to Switzerland to 
study by the side of the master and letuined to 
their country full of enthusiasm for the n(‘w 
movement Among these the following mav 
be mentioned, while for furthei details th<‘ 
reader is referred to the separate arti(‘h‘s 
Fichte, Froebel, Herbart, Ritter, Haimsch, 
Zeller, Ramsauer, Plamann, Dinter, DkssIcm- 
weg, and many others, who eontribiiled bv a 
reconstruction of theory or pi a dice to the 
reform of methods of instruction m elemental 
schools and in the training of teachers In 
another direction Pestalozzian influence' was 
also powerful; namely, the reform of philan- 
thropic educational institutions and orjihan 
asylums In Switzerland Pestalozzian meth- 
ods were early adopted, and through his 
immediate assistants Pestalozzian infliu'nci' 
soon made itself felt Among these mav be 
mentioned Hermann Krusi, Sr {qv), Gustav^ 
Tobler, Nageli (qv), and De Guimps, while 
the work of Fellenberg, Wehrli, and P^re 
Girard (qq v ) was also inspired to some extent 
bv Pestalozzi 

At the time when she might have prohted 
greatly by the Pestalozzian movement, Phig- 
land was too deeply interested in the monitorial 
system of the two ('ducational societies Rut 
siie was not entiiely unaffected bv th(‘ niove- 
ments, for thiough Janies Pieirepont Gn'aves 
(q V ) and the Infant School Society (see l^- 
FANT Schools), and through the Mayos, 
Charles and Elizabeth (q v), and the Home and 
Colonial School Society (qv), some little 
influence was exerted on Flnglish education, 
even though in the latter case it was some- 
what perverted. 

In no other country, perhaps, was the 
Pestalozzian movement so widespread as in 
the United States Introduced and natural- 
ized by William Maclure (q v), the practical 
side was well illustrated by Joseph Neef (q v ), 
whom Maclure induced to come to this countiy. 
The work was a few years later taken up in 
New England, and its chief representatives 
were William Russell, J G Carter, (^harles 
Brooks, William C Woodbridge, A Bronson 
Alcott, Lowell Mason, and Henry Barnard 
(qqv). This influence was expressed not only 
in the introduction of reformed methods in 
schools, W in the foundation of noimal schools 
and a greater interest in public education. The 
strongest influence, perhaps, radiated from 
Oswego (see Oswego Movement), whither by 
different routes the Pestalozzian influence 
found its way and where too it led to improved 
schools and the training of teachers. Trained 
by Edward A. Sheldon and his daughter Mary 
Sheldon Barnes and by Hermann Krusi, Jr 


(qq V ), teachers in turn spread the Pestalozzian 
movement far and wide in this country The 
culminating point of the movement may b(‘ 
said to have been reached in tin* introduc- 
tion of Pestalozzian methods in the schools 
of St Louis bv W T Hams (q v ) P]lse- 
where the influence of Pestalozzi, if it went no 
furthei, may be recogniz('d in tin* introduction 
of object teaching (q v ) into the schools H H 
See Germ\ny, Edtcation in; Tnfani 
Schools, Object Te vein no, Oswego Move- 
ment, and tin* aiticleN on Pestalozzi’s assist- 
ants, c^,Giieaves, Krt’si, Neef, Niederer, 
M\Y(), etc 
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PESTALOZZI-FROEBELHAUS — An in- 
stitution established in Berlin for the propaga- 
tion of Pestalozzian and Fiocbelian methods 
and the tiammg of kmdeigarten teachers 
The depaitmcnts of this school are (1) a 
public kindergarten for ehildren from 2^ to 6, 
(2) an intei mediate elnss foi ehildren from 6 to 
61, (.3) an elementary elass foi children from 
6 to 71, (4) manual tiade school for boys and 
girls up to 14, (5) a cookery school, and 
(6) training school foi kindergarten teachers 
(For photograph of the school, see article on 
Kindergarten ) 

PESTALOZZI VEREIN — The name borne 
by a large number of elementary teachers^ 
benevolent associations m Germany for the 
support primarily of orphans and widows of 
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teachers. To celebrate the centenary of Pesta- 
lozzi^s birth, a movement was begun under 
Diesterweg’s (q.v ) influence to found a number 
of orphanages It was soon felt, however, that 
it would be preferable to establish a fund to 
board out orphans and not deprive them of 
family life. The Pedagogical Association of 
Dresden established the precedent In 1846 
a number of other organizations bearing the 
title of Pedalozzi-Vereiri sprang up, and in 
fifty years spread throughout the whole of 
Cermany The purposes of the funds were 
soon gradually extended, — a change made 
possible by the improved conditions of the 
teachers in the shape of highei salaries, pcuisions, 
and provision for widows and orphans The 
funds are now used for the suppoit of (1) oi- 
phansuptothe age of fouiteen or fifteen, (2) of 
orphans beyond those ages, (3) of widows, 
(4) of the blind, (5) of needy and convales- 
cent teachers The funds are obtained from 
voluntary contributions, concerts, and sales 
of books, songs, magazines, calendars, etc. 
A nunpiber of societies, however, have practi- 
cally become insurance companies by making 
support and its amounts depend on fixed con- 
tributions. In this way thev have placed 
themselves under the Imperial Law for Pri- 
vate Insurance Enter puses of 1901 
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PESTILENCE — See Epidemics 

PETER THE LOMBARD (1100-c 1160) 
— Theological teacher born at Novaia in 
Lombardy He studied at Bologna, Hheims, 
and Pans At Pans he was, probably, a pupil 
of Ab6lard It is certain, in any case, that 
he was a careful and sympathetic student of 
Abelard’s method After being advanced to 
several ecclesiastical dignities, he was made 
Bishop of Pans about* the year 1158 He 
soon resigned his see, and died at some turn' 
between that year and 1160 Peter owes his 
importance in the history of education to his 
Boohs of Sentences (Quatiuor L^bri Sente ntiar urn) 
written about the year 1145, or, perhaps, a 
few years later Although the book and the 
method which it embodied met with violent 
opposition at first, especiallv from the mystics 
of the School of St Victor, both ultimatelv 
prev^ailed The Sente nee, s became the text- 
book of theology in the Schools, it was com- 
mented on by all the great teachers in the 
thirteenth century; its aiiangement of topics 
was followed and its method adopted in all 
the subsequent Sunnntr, or textbooks of theol- 
ogy In substance it is orthodox, although 
a few propositions taken from it were formally 
condemned It was recognized by the aca- 
demic authorities in Paris and Oxford in the 
thirteenth century as the official textbook. 


the candidate for the degree of Magister being 
obliged to lecture on the Sentences for two 
years The essence of its method is dialectical. 
It IS, however, positive, also Its quotations 
from the Fathers and the Scriptures are abun- 
dant, and one of its chief merits is that it 
makes use of the Dccretum of Gratian of 
Bologna (about 1 140) W. T 

See S(UioL\STiciSM 
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PETRARCH, FRANCESCO (1304-1374) 
— The great Italian poet and humanist, born 
at Arezzo, whither his father had fled from 
Florence After several changes the family 
removed to Avignon in 1313, where Francesco 
studied the humanities for foui years under the 
direction of Gonvennole of Prato. But his 
studies did not accord with the wishes of his 
father, and in 1310 he was sent to Montpellier 
to prepare for the legal profession On thi' 
death of his father, in 1327, however, he re- 
turned to Avignon and shortly after took 
priestly oi’der’s It was about this time that 
he met Laura, who inspired his Cnnzontere 
and Sonnets, which brought him into marked 
prominence and won for him the favorable 
notice of men of influence In 1333 Petrarch 
vielded to a restless desire to see the world and 
visited Pans, Ghent, Boulogne, and Li^ge, 
meeting well-known scholars and adding to his 
collection of classical Mss In 1337 he with- 
drew to a quiet retreat at Vaucluse, near Avi- 
gnon, and there published the Latin epic on 
Africa, on the appearance of which he was 
hailed as the poet laureate of Italy. In 1341 
he received the laurel crown from the hands 
of a Roman senator upon the hill of the Capitol 
During this period three events took place 
of some importance in shaping Petrarch’s life 
and thought In 1345 Cicero’s Familiar 
Letters were discovered, and Petrarch became 
the eager student of that famous Roman whom 
he always acknowledged as his master In 
1348 Laura died, and there can be no doubt 
that her death was a profound loss to the poet 
she had so long inspired. But two years later, 
while passing through Florence on his way 
to the jubilee at Rome, Petrarch met Boccaccio 
and then began what was destined to be the 
deepest and most satisfying friendship of his 
lif(‘ It was beyond question Petrarch’s eager 
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enthusiasm for the new learning which in- 
spired his friend and made of Boccaccio 
another powerful mstiument in the spread of 
humanism 

In 13*53 Petrarch abandoned Vaucluse and 
took up his home in Milan at the court of the 
tyrant, Giovanni Visconti Here he held 
the position of court orator and ambassador, 
and was sent upon many brilliant missions, 
notably to Charles IV in 13*56 His hnal 
home was made at or ncai Padua undei the 
patronage of the despot Francesco di Feirara 
Here, in his later years, he met the Byzantine 
Greek teacher Leontius Pilatus, and apparently 
made an earnest attempt to learn the Greek 
language But it is cleai that he never mas- 
tered its difficulties, foi in Ins well-known 
letter to Homer {Fam XXIV, 12) he acknowl- 
edges that he was “ not so fortunate as to 
have learned Greek” In 1369 Petiarch 
sought the quiet of the little village of Arquri 
in the Euganean hills, where he studied with 
the most unremitting industry, einplovmg a 
large number of secietaries and copvists 
Here he was found dead among his manu- 
scripts and books on Julv 18, 1374 

The personality of Petraich is liaidly less 
interesting to tlu' student than his woik In 
him first flamed the id('al of self-culture, in- 
terpreted as the deyelopinent of a fiee, en- 
lightened personality through the medium of 
classic prose and verse Religious as he was, 
the conflict l^etween his spiritual int(‘rests. 
as he concei\ed them, and his intellectual 
desires was a very real one Intiospective 
interest in his own mental states, Ins own 
soul struggles, inaik Petrarch as the first 
modern man in this regard The leadei has 
only to scan the pages of his Confessions (Dc 
Co ntem.pt u Mundi sen suurn Secret um) to 
appreciate how conscious of self, of the interest 
and worth of personal aspiiation and struggle, 
is this pioneer of a new intellectual world- 
order While he heaped contempt upon the 
Averroists for a inatciialism closely bordering 
upon atheistic impiety, he yet found it difficult 
not to regard the gieat classics of Rome with 
the same veneration that he bestowed ui)on the 
Scriptures To his impassioned mind Homer, 
Cicero, and others of the ancient writers lived 
again, and in his Letters he addressed them 
with enthusiastic greeting Animated by las 
ideal of self-culture, he icfused appointments 
which few men would have felt justified in 
rejecting Yet in the very heart of his ideal 
were elements of weakness which increasingly 
characterized the intellectual revival for which 
he labored — the tendency to define stdf- 
culture as aesthetic and literary appreciation 
rather than in terms of a dominating social 
and moral conviction 

When we turn to the scholarship and 
achievements of Petrarch we cannot fail to 
recognize the unique character of his services 
to human culture He was indefatigable in 


his zeal for the collection and accurate tran- 
scription of manuscripts Possessed of a truly 
remarkable power of arousing enthusiasm in 
others, he influenced a wide and varied group 
of acquaintances, through his vivid personality 
and his no less vivid correspondence, and enlisted 
thtun in the cause of the new enlightenment 
He was in truth the mouthpiece of his age, 
voicing with enthusiastic conviction what other 
men felt more vaguely IIis scholaiship was 
genuine, if not profound, and was the product of 
years of intense industry and careful analytic 
thought His zeal foi the exact tianscription 
of the precious Mss , thus fai collected from 
musty coiners of schools and monasteries, led 
him bitterly to deplore the careless methods 
of the copyists of his day 

Petraich’s writings co^npiise his Italian 
verse (Carizone and Sonnets), his Latin Ec- 
logues and Epistles, with the epic of Africa, his 
Historical Anecdotes, Lives of Famous Men, 
Life of Julius CcBsar, and certain miscellaneous 
writings, including the Confessio7is, Otahons, 
and minor Essays There should be addeil 
two serious works on The Life of Solitude 
and On Monastic Leisure His library, dedi- 
cated to the Republic of Venice, piobably 
never reached that city After passing 
through the hands of the tyrants of Padua 
and Pavia, twenty-six volumes found their 
way to the National Library in Pans, wheic 
they now remain A few of his other manu- 
scripts aie dnided among the cities of Rome, 
Florence, Padua, Milan, and Venice; but a 
large number have never been accounted for. 

W G 

See Renaissance and Education 
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PETTY SCHOOL — Schools or classes 
preparatory to grammar schools in England. 
The grammar school did not admit pupils until 
thev had learned their “accidents.” The petty 
school received pupils from the age of five and 
kept them until they could be admitted to the 
grammar schools, or about three years The 
curriculum consisted mainly of learning the 
ABC and reading of English, with elements 
of Latin grammar The term “ petty school ” 
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did not come into use until the seventeenth 
century, but the terms petties,” “ petits,’" 
pettetes,'^ primarily young children, are 
already found in the preceding century for 
lower school pupils The master of the gram- 
mar school was not expected or compelled to 
teach the potties, they might be under the 
charge of an usher, or the master might “assign 
so many of his scholars in the third and fourth 
forms as may suffice to instruct them (Guis- 
brough Grammar School, 1561) Of course 
the preparatory training of the petties might 
be given by private schoolmasters, dame 
schools {q v), song schools (g c ), etc As used 
by Hoole {q v ) in his pamphlet on the Petty 
School ^ the use of the term is extended to in- 
clude not only pupils preparing for the gram- 
mar school, but those who are unable to profit 
by a grammar school education and remain 
in the petty or elementary school for a cur- 
riculum including English literature, writing, 
and arithmetic use may he compared 

with the Petite^ Ecoles (Little Schools) of the 
Gentlemen of Port Royal (<7 ), a use of the term 
which was common in Pans in the Middle Ages 
for elementary schools, as opposed to the high 
or grammar school {Grande Ecole) under the 
chancellor 

See Abcdarians 

PETTY, SIR WILLIAM (1623-1087) — 
Political economist, born at Romsey, England, 
the son of a clothier After attending the 
grammar school at Romsey and early showing 
considerable mechanical ability, he went to sea, 
and later entered the Jesuit College at Caen in 
France. For a brief period he was in the royal 
navy, but later he studied at Utrecht, Amster- 
dam, and Leyden, whence he proceeded to Pans, 
where he met Hobbes and Father Mersenne, 
mathematicians and friends of Descartes On 
his return to England he took up his father’s 
business for a time and invented a manifolding 
machine, the “ Pentograph,” which bi ought 
him considerable fame He again took up the 
study of medicine, which he had begun at 
Leyden, and took the degree of Doctor of 
Physic at Oxford in 1649 and became fellow 
of Brasenose College and professor of anatom v 
in 1651 He was aiipointed physician-general 
to the army in Ireland in 1652, and while there 
helped to survey the country in a scientific 
manner and with much rapidity and thorough- 
ness At the Restoration, Petty, who sym- 
pathized with the Cromwellian party, was 
deprived of his appointment, settled in London, 
and became a member of a scientific coterie 
there On the incorporation of the Royal 
Society (1662), which in part was inspired by an 
early work of his, Petty was knighted He 
devoted much time to mechanical inventions, 
among them “a wheel to ride upon” and a 
double-keeled vessel Both Evelyn and Pepys 
speak in high praise of his versatility 

Of his writings the larger number deal with 


questions of political economy He urged 
the establishment of a statistical bureau, 
and himself wrote a number of essays in Polit- 
ical Anthmetick In 1662 he wrote a Treatise 
of Taxes and Contributions, which gives a correct 
account of the origin of wealth. In the field of 
education, his most interesting work is the 
Advice of W P to Mr Samuel Hartlib,for the 
Advancement of some particular Parts of Learn- 
ing, written in 1647-1648 It consists of four 
parts The first commends Hartlib’s pro- 
posed Office of Pubheke Addresses, a central 
bureau of information, research, and compila- 
tion of bibliographies Various departments 
are described and in their comprehensiveness 
recall Bacon’s New Atlantis The “Gymna- 
sium Mcchanirum or Colledge of Tradesmen 
for the Advancement of all Mechanical Arts 
and Manufactures ” was to be an institution 
for the encouragement of workmen to perfect 
their work, they were to be granted free 
dwellings and fellowships to encourage them 
in continuing at their particular branch The 
study of pure science was to be pursued at the 
“ Nosocomium Academicum,” a combination 
of hospital, museums of different kinds, ob- 
servatory, library, collections, “ an Abstract 
of the whole world ” 

The education of children is dealt with in 
the second part of the Advwe 

Petty in his comprehensive view of the 
school does not neglect the teachers, and hopes 
that “ the business of education should not 
be (as now) committed to the worst and un- 
worthiest of men, but . be seriously 
studied and practised by the best and ablest 
persons ” To this end he recognizes the value 
of a study of individual children and advises 
“ That effectual Courses be taken to try the 
Abilities of the Bodies and Minds of Children, 
the strength of their Memory, inclination of 
their Affections either to Vice or Vertuc, and 
to which of them in particular, and withall to 
alter what is bad in them, and increase and 
improve what is good, applying all, whether 
good or bad, to the least Inconvenience and 
most Advantage ” 

Petty’s Advice should be classed with Mil- 
ton’s Traitate and Locke’s Thoughts among 
the most valuable contributions to the devel- 
opment of educational theory in England. 
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PHARMACY, EDUCATION IN. — His- 
toric Development — In order to understand 
the present status of pharmaceutical education 
in this country, it is necessary to recall 
that, unlike the learned professions, pharmacy 
is still clinging to the apprenticeship system, 
and this in spite of the universally recognized 
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deterioration of the modern drug store as an 
educational factor 

Though the pharinacust has had his pre- 
cursors in antiquity and during the middle 
ages, he traces his direct descent fiom the 
Italian apothecary of the Renaissance, who 
had his professional birth in the edict of 1224, 
issued by the emperor Frederick II This 
edict created the public apothecary and es- 
tablished his relation to the piiysician and to 
the public. From Italy the apothecary crossed 
the Alps into Germany, France, and England 
Although some of the apothecaries complct(‘d 
their education at the Italian and later at 
other universities, the large number were 
trained exclusively in the sho])s of their 
preceptors In England they sc(‘in to have 
played, at least in part, the i61e of assist- 
ants to physicians, as seen in Ghaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales , later they entered into 
serious competition with the physicians, and 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century 
have been licensed as general medical piacti- 
tioners Their place as apoth(*caries, in the 
continental meaning of tin' teim, wa^ hlled 
by the present-day chemist and druggist 

In Paris the apothecaiies were oiganized 
into a gild, first with the w(*althy s])ic(‘is, 
later independently of them As such they 
had charge of the education and examinalion 
of apprentices Shortly before* the Fre'iich 
Revolution the apothecaries’ gild of Pans 
was reorganized as a college of phaima(‘V, le 
as a corporation of the master jiharmacists 
Being thus proclaimed as prolessional rather 
than as commercial men, the duty of the 
proper education of th(‘ir apprt'iitices was 
thereby made more important than b(*fore 
However, the Revolution disposed of all 
special privileges Sin(*e then the education 
of the prospective pharmacist has been regu- 
latecl by the state 

In Germany, where the system of conces- 
sions of apothecary shops was continued after 
the political and economic reorganization 
that followed the Napoleonic wars, tlie appren- 
ticeship was taken very sei lously The apothe- 
cary shop served not only as a m(*ans of edu- 
cating the pharmaceutical apprentice, but, 
before the days of Liebig’s laboratory at 
Giessen, also as almost the only means of ac- 
quiring a practical knowledge* of cliemistry 
Hence Liebig, although he wanted to become 
a chemist, served an apprenticeship in the 
apothecary shop at Hcppeiiheim Indeed, 
it would seem that Troinmsdorff’s private 
school, maintained in connection with his 
apothecary shop at Erfurt, must have sug- 
gested the idea of laboratory instruction to 
Liebig 

In England the development of pharmacy 
was hampered not only by commercial, but by 
medical tendencies Among the small traders 
on Chepe Street, London, were the spicers 
and pepperers, the latter being organized into 


a gild as early as 1180 Out of these devel- 
oped the grocers, the sellers cn gras, who re- 
ceived their first charter in 1420 ()n them 

were conferred the chaigo of the king’s beam, 
the exclusive power of garbling drugs, spices, 
and imported merchandise, and the duty of 
examining the drugs and medicinal wares sold 
by the apothecaries 

The earliest apothecaries in England appear 
to have come from France in the fourteenth 
century Not satisfied with the mere prepara- 
tion of medicaments, they soon indulged in 
medical practice* Then charter of 1617 freed 
them from their old enemies, the grocers, but 
th(‘ir medical practice* brought them into con- 
flict with the College of Physicians incorpo- 
lated in 1511 Aftei a long quarrel, in which 
ev(‘n men of letters took ])art, the apothecaries 
came out victorious in 1703, since which time 
they have bee'ii recognized in England as medi- 
cal i)ractition(‘rs Preferring the keeping of 
shop to medical practice, some of the assistants 
of apothecaries, as well as others, developed 
into druggists propel, such as was Drugger, 
one of the characteis of Jonson’s Alchemist 
(’onflict betw(‘en these and the apothecaries 
over the recommendation of medicines for the 
sake of gain, led to the incorporation of the 
Pharmaceutical Societv of Great Britain in 
1842, whi(*h was gi\ en power to control its own 
educational policy 

SiK h a dev(*lo])ment, coupled with the gen- 
eial laisscz fane policy of England, could not 
])roduc(* a higlily developed calling of the 
jiharmacist Tin* chemist in England, as 
liiebig wrote to his fri(*nd Woehler in the fifties 
of the ]>ast centuiv, is not a chemist but an 
apothecary Yet according to English laws, 
the apotliecary is a general medical practi- 
tioner, not an apothecary or pharmacist in 
the contin(*ntal sense of tin* woid 

United States Although the colonies and 
the original thirt(*en IInit(*d States obtained 
such meager pharmaceutical literature as was 
available to th(*m almost entirely from Great 
Britain, the idea of organizing local colleges 
appears to ha\e been taken from France. 
Thus, when the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1821 took steps to improve the educational 
status of the local apothecaries, some of the 
Philadelphia druggists lesented this as inter- 
feH*nce, and organized a college of pharmacy, 
/ c a corpoiation of lo(‘al druggists One of 
the obj(*cts of this body was to provide more 
svstemat-ic instiuction than could be offered 
to apprentices m tlie exacting occupation 
of drug-store life lilvcning lectures during 
the winter were yirovided and a school ” 
was started by tin* college 

The other larger cities followed the example 
of Philadelphia m the organization of some 
of the more ambitious local druggists as cx)l- 
leges of pharmaev, viz Boston in 1823, New 
York 111 1829, New Orleans in 1838, Baltimore 
ill 1841, Cincinnati m 1850, Chicago in 1859, 
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St Louis 111 1804, Mobile in 1800 But 
whereas the Philadelphia College of Phai- 
macy began its educational activities almost 
immediately, the* Massachusetts C'ollege of 
Pharmacy, although the second to effect oi- 
ganization, did not seriously assume its edu- 
cational obligations until 1808 

As already poinic'd out, these colh'ges of phai- 
macy wen' coi])orations of local druggists oi- 
ganized for gern'ral ])i of(*ssional juirposi's 
Incidentally most of them piovnh'd moie oi 
h'ss regulai course's of eve'iiing h'd ure's for the 
benefit of Mu'ii a])pn'ntices, and latei foi such 
otheis from a distance' as elid ne>f e'nje)V 
similai advantages a( heiine An affe'inpf 
te) feistei ])harmace‘utical evlucation by ine'ans 
e)f a confeience of dele'gaU's of the eolh'ge's — 
imt of the* faeultic's of them schools, it shoulel 
be neited — was made* be'tween the years of 
1870 anel 1882, but failed During this 
period SIX new colleges were organized, viz 
those of Louisville (1870), San Franeise*o 
(1872), Washington (1872), Pittsburg (1878), 
Albany (1881), (ffeveland 0‘882) 

It was about this time* that the' state uni- 
versities of the old Northwe'st Terntoiy be*- 
gan their period eif phenomenal d(‘vele)])inent 
The University of Michigan, whie*h hael given 
pharmaceutical instruction sine*e 1808, reor- 
ganized this department in 1870 Wisconsin 
followi'd in 1883, Indiana in 1884, Ohio in 
1885, Illinois in 1887 (since abandoned for 
an affiliation with the Chicago College of Phai- 
niacy) Since then many states west of the 
Mississippi have offei’ed similai courses of 
instruction Owing to the lack of endowim'iit 
or other support, tlu' older colleges had to 
restrict their lequired instiuction to lectures 
and occasional quizzes With the state uni- 
versities, the laboratory at once took its jdaci' 
as one of tin* most important means of impart- 
ing instruction in the basal sciences and then 
pharmaceutical application 

The fourth period is that of the second confer- 
ence, the Conference of Pharmaceutical Fac- 
ulties, organized in 1900 Of possibly mora* 
than eighty institutions in th(' United States, 
thirty-two belonged to this confeience in 1910 
Its standards aie still very low, but it must 
be remembeied that, until fa voic'd by legisla- 
tion, the older eastc'rn colleges had no c'nt ranee 
requirements whatever Although a prereq- 
uisite law has been in force in tin* state' of Xc'w 
York since 1905, the minimum niimbc'i of hours 
of instruction demandc'd bv thc' Dejiaitment 
of Education does not yet exceed 1200 hours, 
about one half of which must bc' laboratory 
work The state universities demand about 
twice this amount in theii two-veai courses 
Based on one year of high-school work as a 
general preparation, and in maiiv states not 
even that, pharmaceutical education in this 
country has still much to strive for 

In ordei to appreciate why such a lo\\ 
standard prevails in spite of the desire of main 


an institution to raise the standard, it is nec- 
essary to know that the state boards of phar- 
macy, and not the educational institutions, are 
the controlling factor. Since about 1875 the 
practice cjf pharmacy has been controlled in 
one state after another by legislation. These 
state pliaimaey laws have created state boards 
which ])ass upon the qualiheation of candidates 
for registration As a rule, two classes of 
phar maceutieal jiractitroriers are recognized 
i)y th(‘S(' laws hrst, the registered pharmacist, 
who enjoys full jirivileges in the piactice of his 
calling, and second, the assistant pharmacist, 
who enjoys limited jirivilegc's only lintil 
i(‘C(‘ntly no special schooling of any kind was 
di'inanded In addition to the requisite four 
or hv<* years of drug-store experience demanded 
by law, the prospective phaimacist could pre- 
pare hrms(‘lf for the state board examinations 
in whatevt'r manner he saw tit Quiz com- 
])euds and eiamniing schools have played an 
impoitant r6h' in this pieparation foi the state 
boards Uorrespondt'iice courses have also 
given some aid Inasinuch as in the case of 
failuK' a candidate can rejieat ad libitum his 
e\])erience befoH' the boaid, these examina- 
tions themselves have been a farce 

New Yolk was the first state to have a 
pharmacy law About thirty-five yeais later 
it became the hist state to enact prerequisite 
h'gislation, ic legislation making graduation 
from a lecognized school a pieiequisite to the 
stat(' board examination Similar legislation 
will no doubt sjiiead Thus a minimum of 
technical education will gradually be piovided 
foi, but the even moie fundamental geneial 
education is still in a sad plight Only a few 
univr'isities have thus far been in a position 
to demand graduation from a high school 
or similar pie])aratioii as a prerequisite for a 
couisc' in phaimacy 

In lik(‘ maniK'i as the pharmaceutical facul- 
ties ha\e oigamzed for conference, so the state 
boaids have organized a National Association 
of Boaids of Pharmacy Much good in the 
wav of harmonizing ideas and even require- 
ments has alroadv been accomplished 8o 
long, however, as these boards are composed 
exclusively, oi w('lFmgh so, of retail druggists, 
much progress cannot be expected Thc 
several boards of pharmacy, medicine, health, 
(‘te , of a given state will have to be reorganized 
into one boaid of health and sanitation, on 
which pharmacy is lepicsented, before any 
ladieal change can be expected 

Yet in spite of this rather unfavorable state 
of affairs progress is being made While thc 
grandeur of buildings, not infrequently bur- 
dened by a heavy debt, is the most striking 
outward sign, more subtle forces for advance- 
ment are at work In 1892 the University 
of Wisconsin for the first time offered a four- 
years' course, on a par with the regular college 
course, leading to a bachelor's degree. Since 
then a number of other universities have 
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followed Thus, ,i v(.‘i\ different ideal is 
being held up to 1 h(‘ j>harmacv student Even 
graduate work is being done 

With the older colleges, the school work 
was and still is supplementary to the training 
received by the apprentice in a drug store 
At first ccrtificat(‘s of attendance upon lec- 
tures were given, latei the degree of graduate 
in pharmacy was conferred The Universitv 
of Michigan early followed English ])iactiee 
and gives the degree of pliarinaeeutical 
chemist Some institutions also gave the 
degree of baeln'loi of phaimaev A numbei 
of the eastern institutions now giv(‘ the degree 
of doctor of pharmacy Tin* Univi'isity of 
Michigan first broke away from the diiig store 
experience requiiement foi gi admit ion Even 
the older colleges of the East now offer courses 
and degrees to those who have* not had such 
experience, but this is not the uile In inaiiv 
of the colleges of pharmacy oi the larger cities, 
the college work is so ariang(‘d that the student 
can spend more than one half of lus time in 
the drug store while attending college All 
of the colleges belonging to the ( V)nferenc(‘, 
howeveu*, have abandoned evening instruction, 
though to a laige extent they still maintain 
the eharaeter of a Fo)tl)il(liiH(js-Atisi(ilt 

Germany -In (hnniany a compromise' 
system also exists, but on a much higlnu jdaiK' 
The apprentice must^ have passed the Etn- 
j^hng Ficiunlhijcn Examen, i ( he must have 
passed the Vnto-Sikuudd of the Gymnasium 
Aftei an appienticeship of thieo veais he takes 
the assistants’ examination beloK' a local 
board After thiee yc'ais as assistant he goes 
to the univ(‘rsity foi foui semesters and then 
presents himself to the state lioaid, consisting 
mostly of university professors, with one or 
more Apotheker Not a few G(‘rinan phar- 
macists, however, have comphded the entiie 
course of the Gymnasium, have* cont inued their 
university studies aftei tin* Stoahexntnenj and 
have taken the degree of Ph D 

France —While Germany lecognizes a 
second class of pharmaceutical practitioners, 
viz the Drogist, France has abolished its second- 
class phai*macists as well as the loimei herbal- 
ist, and now recognizes but oik* class, viz the 
pharmacist of the first class Although the 
apprenticeship still plays a role in th(‘ edurni- 
tion of the Fnmcli pharmacist, oidy such 
pharmacies may now accept apprentici's as aie 
licensed for this purpose by the 8up(‘iior 
School of Pharmacy The Pans school is a 
part of the Universty of Paris and gives a 
three years^ course for pharnianoi^ and foui 
years for pharmaaen supSricure Take many 
a German Apotheker, so not a few French 
pharmaciens a premise classc continue their 
university studies for the degree of doctor 
of pharmacy, which in France is in every way 
the equivalent of the degree of doctoi of phi- 
losophy. (See France, Education in, under 
Higher Education.) 


England -As alread> indicated, in England 
the cxatnmation of the Chemist and Druggist 
has bt‘en the special privilege of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain since 1868 
This society maintains a school in Bloonisbur} 
Square Still, most of the candidates for this 
diploma attend other schools The course 
for the Chemist and Druggist at Bloomsbury 
Square covers one year A second year is 
offered for those who aspire to the honors of 
Pharmaceutical C’hemist A movement is on 
foot to improve the educational status of the 
Biitish pharmacist One suggestion looks 
towaid the establishment of a five-year cur- 
iiculum, or more correctlv an apprenticeship 
of live yeais, suyiplemented by systematic 
science couises in the technical schools con- 
ducted by the county committees or boards 
So long as the education of the future pharma- 
cist. IS a special privilege rather than a public 
duty, no fundamental reforms can be expected. 
Recimtly soim' of the newer umveisitics have 
taken up the subject of yihaimaceutical edu- 
cation neglected by the oldei ones With 
these may lest the higher development of 
])harmaceutical education in Great But am 

Other Countries — In Austria, Switzerland, 
and th(‘ Scandinavian countries, also in Russia, 
pharmaceutical (‘ducation follows, more or less, 
along Geiinan hues The othei Romance 
countiies follow France to the extent of their 
ability E. K. 
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PHELPS, ALMIRA HART LINCOLN 

(1793-1884) — Pioneer in the movement for 
the higher education of women and author 
of many science textbooks, was educated in 
the Berlin (Conn ) Academy and studied 
botany, geology, and chemistry privately 
Under Professor Amos Platon (q v ) of the 
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Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Tioy influence in developing tin' radical empiricism 
She taught in the district schools of Connecti- of James was considerable J D 

cut, was instructor of science in academies 

at Berlin, Conn , Pittsfield, Mass , and Sandy PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EX- 
Hill, N Y. For several years she was an POSITION — See Expositions, Intern a- 
instructor in the Female Institute at Troy, tional, and Education 
N.Y., conducted by her sister, Mrs Emma 

Willard {q v ) She was later principal of a PHILADELPHIA, CITY OF. — The chief 
school at West Chester, Pa , and her last work citv m tlie state of Pennsylvania, and the 
was as principal of the Patapasco lnstitut(‘ thud city in size in the United States. Its 
at EllicotUs Mill, Md , where she trained population in 1910 was 1,549,008, which was 
many distinguished women teachers Sh(‘ about one fifth of the total population of the 
was an ardent advocate of the scientific e.s state 

the classical and literary education for women; Educational History — The colonial his- 
and she was the second woman (Professor tory of education in Philadelphia has been 
Maria Mitchell was the first) to be elected to traced, under the history of education in the 
membership in the American Association for state of Pennsylvania {q v ) Private and 
the Advancement of Science {q v ) Her denominational schools were established from 
publications are numeious. Lectures on Botany time to time, and these supplied the educational 
(1828), Dictionary of Chemistry {\R29), Botany needs of the city until the nineteenth century 
for Beginners (1833), Female Student (1833), The state laws of 1802 and 1809 provided for 
Geology for Beginners (1834), Chemistry for the organization of pauper schools, but not 
Beginners (1835), Lecture'^ on Natural Phi- much was accomplished in the city under it 
losophy Natural Philosophy for Beginner's Under a supplement to the 1809 law, secured 

(1836), Lectures on Chemistry (1837), and in 1812, tin' county commissioners and the 
Hours with my Pupils (1858) With her councils were enabh'd to organize a few schools 
sister, Mrs Willard, sIk* translated from the In 1814 the ^‘Pennsylvania Society for the 
French (1834) Mine Necker de Saussuie’s Promotion of Public Economy was organized, 
(qv) Progreswe Education She wrote many with Roberts Vaux as chairman of the sub- 
])apers on the higher education of women, committee' on public schools In 1817 a num- 
several of which were translated into French, ber of schools after the Lancastenan plan were 
and she was active in the American Association opened in Philadelphia, and in 1818, as an 
for the Advanceim'nt of Education (q v ) outcome of agitation, the legislature organized 

W S M the county of Philadelphia as the First School 
Reference — Distiict of Pennsylvania, and provided for the 

Barnard, H Almira Lincoln Phelps American Jour - education of the chlldien of the City at public 
mtl of Education , Yo \ XVII, pp Gll-617 (‘xpense The city was divided into school 

districts , directois were appointed, one for each 
PHENOMENALISM -A name given to section, to be known as the Board of School 
two different types of philosophy Accoid- Conti oilers The beginnings of the dual con- 
ing to one theory, what we know is sinpilv trol, which so long continued, were here made 
the appearances of real things, these appear- by giving the ap})ointment of ti'achers to the 
ances consisting of the impiessions which they directors for each section. The schools were 
make upon the mind This view includes open only to indigents. ^ A model school, 
within itself manj^ philosophies otherwise under Joseph Lancaster himself, was opened 
diverse from one anothei Kantian phenom- in 1818 for the training of teachers In 
enalism^ for example, is distinguished by the 1827-1828 three Infant School Societies were 
emphasis which it lays upon the synthetic organized in Philadelphia, and by 1830 some 
activity of a prion powers of the mind in trans- ten such schools were in existence in the city, 
forming passive impK'ssions into objects con- In 1832 the Controllers opened an Infant 
corning which univeisal judgiiK'nts are possible Model School for the training of teachers for 
Spencerian phenomenalism ('inphasizes tlu' the Infant Schools, and in 1837 thirty primary 
fact that the unknowable things-in-thcmselves schools, under the charge of women teachers, 
have gradually molded the mind, thiough were established as a result of the movement, 
heredity, in the long-coni inued evolutionary The model school lapsed and became a gram- 
process, so that the impressions made upon it mar school after four years, and the real city 
arrange themselves in modes which somehow normal school was not established until 1848. 
parallel the relations of things-in-themselves In 1827 “ The Society for the Promotion of 
The other type of phenomenalism is radical It Public Schools” was organized, and this 
holds that there are no things-in-themselves Society undertook to agitate for a better 
back of the phenomena and causing them, but public school law The state law of 1834, 
things are what they are known to be. Shad- establishing a general system of common 
worth Hodgson in England and Renouvier in schools (see Pennsylvania, State of), was in 
France are the best known modern represent a- part the result of the work of this Society, 
tives of this kind of phenomenalism Its The revised law of 1836, which really estab- 
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lishod the system, contained two provisions 
of special interest to the city of Philadelphia 
By the first, the Board of Controllers of the 
Public Schools were authorized to establish a 
central high school, and by the second, the 
obligatory use of the Lancasterian system and 
the limitation of the schools to indigents 
were withdrawn The central high school was 
opened in 1838 This was followed, in 1848, 
by the establishment of the Girls’ High and 
Normal School, the first city normal school 
in the United States 

In 1854 tlie C’onsolidation Act combined 
the city and county of Philadel]ihia, and an- 
nexed a number of suburban towns For each 
of these a new sectional board was created, 
and local or sectional interest now attained 
new importance Gradually increasing with 
the growth of the city, there were 31 sec- 
tional boards with 403 members by 1880, 34 
sectional boards with 455 members by 1889, 
41 sectional boards with 533 members hy 1900, 
and 43 sectional boards with 559 members hy 
1905 In that year the law was levised; the 
old Board was legislated out of ofhee, a Board 
of Education of 21, appointed from the city 
at large by the judges, took i\mr place, and 
the local boards, while continued, had their 
powers materially curtailed Th(‘ new Penn- 
sylvania school code of 1911 made still further 
changes. 

Present School System —The control of 
the schools of the city is vested in a Board of 
Public Education of fifteen, appointed bv the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas of the 
city, and for six-year terms One third go 
out of office each biennium For each of the 
municipal wards of the city a l^oard of School 
Visitors of seven members is elected, for four- 
year terms, approximately one half going out 
of office each biennium Tin* members of 
these Boards of School Visitors aie ])aid $25 
(formerly $100) a year, are required to visit 
the schools everv three months and insjiect 
them, and to make reports as to their inspec- 
tion and as to the needs of their district to 
the Board of Public Education Thev may 
also appoint the janitors for the elementary 
schools of their ward The City ("ontroller 
is elected as controller for the Board of Edu- 
cation, and approves all orders on the school 
treasurer, certifies to all contracts mad(‘, and 
keeps a record of the budget and funds of the 
Board A Secretary is elected from outside 
the Board, while the City Treasurer acts as 
treasurer for the Board The Board also 
elects a Superintendent of Buildings, a Super- 
intendent of Supplies, and a Superintendent of 
Schools The Board of Education defines the 
general policies of the school system, enacts 
all necessary legislation, determines the tax 
levy and directs expenditures, appoints 
teachers and other employes, and determines 
the qualifications and salaries of all employes 
The supervision of the school system is vested 


in the Superintendent of Schools, the associate 
superintendents, and the assistant (or district) 
superintendents The supervision of instruc- 
tion is in the hands of the school principals 
and of the assistant superintendents The 
Board may appoint a board of city examiners, 
on nomination of the Superintendent of Schools, 
to examine teachers for the city, and of this 
board the Superintendent is ex offiao chair- 
man The Superintendent of Buildings must 
be an architect or an engineer, and he has 
charge of the building, repair, and maintenance 
of all school buildings He appoints all of 
his assistants, and all janitors, except for the 
elementary ward schools, and may remove 
even these for cause The Superintendent of 
Supplies makes all purchases of supplies and 
books, and attends to their distribution The 
Board may levy an annual city tax of not less 
then hve nor more than six mills, for all main- 
tenance purposes They may also issue bonds 
for sites, buildings, or debts, up to a total 
of 7 jier cent of the assessed valuation of the 
city If the school debt is less than 2 per cent, 
the Board may borrow money on notes, up 
to ^ of 1 per cent They may also designate 
any bank as a depository for the school funds 
The school system of the city contains a 
large numlxT of different types of schools, 
adapting it to the needs of a large and cos- 
mopolitan city A city normal school, with 
a three-years’ course beyond the high school; 
the central high school for boys, with a School 
of Pedagogv as an adjunct, two high schools 
for girls, one of which is a vocational high 
school, three manual training high schools; 
one day and two evening tiade schools, a 
numbei of district high schools, in part as 
branches of the above, evening high schools 
and trade-school classes in nearly all of the 
higher scdiools, a number of special disci- 
plinarv and spt'cial backward classes, day and 
evening elementary schools, evening schools 
for aliens, kindeigartens, an industrial art 
s(*hool, many playgrounds, school gardens; 
opcn-aii schools, jiublic lectures, and much 
special instruction indicate the nature and 
extent of the city’s school system In 1910 
the svstein required 4609 tc'achers and super- 
visory officers, and enrolled 175,549 pupils. 
The total valin‘ of all school property employed 
in 1910 was $20,632,630, and the total ex- 
Iienditures for all purposes $8,242,218 
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PHILANTHROPINISM — A movement 
which derived its name from the Philanihro- 
pinum established at Dessau by Basedow (qv ), 
in 1774 The term denotes the humani- 
tarian tendency which inspired tlie movement 
Few educational institutions have had such 
immediate influence. The movement was 
strong enough to attract and hold the interest 
of men m all ranks of life and of divergent 
religions and philosophical views The Phil- 
anthropinum was the first school which was 
established under the impulse given by Rous- 
seau’s tJmile It aimed to tram up citizens 
of the world, men who recognized the commun- 
ity of mteiest among all human beings Rich 
and poor boys were taught together, distinc- 
tions of religion were not recognized, manual 
and industrial work was introduced for social 
as much as educational reasons The vernacu- 
lar was emphasized as the medium of instruc- 
tion Things were placed before words, and 
if objects could not be obtained, pictures and 
illustrations were used (Irammai was given 
a secondary place and languages were taught 
by improved methods Everything was done 
to make learning attractive and experience as 
broad as possible Special attention was 
given to physical exercise, health, and diet 
Among ardent supporters were Kant, Les- 
sing, Moses Mendelssohn, Tselin, Von Rochow 
But there were opponents, too, mainly the- 
ologians and old teachers Basedow himself 
was assisted by Wolke, Simon, Schw(‘ighauser, 
Campe, Trapp, Salzmann The Phtinnfhio- 
pinum at Dessau continued from 1776 to 
1793, but Basedow was not directoi throughout 
that period Campe (q v ) opcuied a similar 
institution at Trittow, near Hamburg, in 
1777, and was succeeded in 1783 by Trapp 
{q v), who had been professor of pedagogy at 
Halle (1777-1783) In 1781 Salzmann (q v ) 
established with the favor of Ernest II of 
Saxe-Gotha a Philanthropinum at Schne‘pfen- 
thal which has continued to the present day 
Outside Germany the influence of PhiJan- 
thropimsm was strongest in Switzerland In 
1774 Charles ITlysse de Sails transferred to 
his castle at Marschhns in Orisons a school 
which had been established in 1761 by Martin 
Planta Karl F'riedrich Bahrdt was placed 
in charge, but left in 1776 to open a Philan- 
thropinum at Heidesheim Another school 
of tins type was opened by J B de Tscharner 
at Jenins in the same district and transferred 
to Reichenau in 1796 wheie it met with great 
success under H Zschokke 

The Philanthropinistic movement was as 
influential as the Pestalozzian in drawing at- 
tention to existing defects in education and 
in leading to salutory reforms A large body 
of literature was inspired by it , Campe’s 
Allgemeine Revision dcs gesarnrnten Schul- and 
Erziehungswesen in sixteen volumes, and his 
Braumchweigischer Journal^ and Trapp’s Ver- 
8uch einer Pddagogik may be mentioned. In 


another direction the new attitude to children 
led to a large number of books written foi 
children by Campe, Salzmann, and others 

See Basedow, Campe, Gutsmuths, Salz- 
mann 
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PHILANTHROPY, EDUCATIONAL. — 

The custom of giving for educational purposes 
is one of long standing and of the greatest impor- 
tance. It finds numerous illustrations in the 
classical period and, as connected with the 
church, became widespread and of fundamental 
significance during Hie late medieval cen- 
turies Following the Reformation, there 
was a marked decline in this custom, but 
there were periods in English educational his- 
tory wlierein charitable gifts for education 
again became veiy general, fiist through the 
inteiest of dissenting bodies in developing 
higlier educational interests of tlieir own and 
latei through th(‘ interest of the established 
church 111 building up an elementary school 
svstem, the so-called charity schools (qv). 
The (‘lit IK' histoncal jihasc* of this topic of 
educational philanthropy is presented undei 
the caption Endowments (q v ). But it seems 
quite evident that the existence of an estab- 
lished chuicli and the giowth of state subsi- 
dized oi suppoited school systems, first on the 
continent and later in England, has resulted 
in the atrophy of this significant social cus- 
tom In America, owing partly to the absence 
of an established church and, even when local 
or general governmental support of education 
became geneial, partly to th(‘ fa('t that such 
support awaitecl the initiative and cooperation 
of the people themselves, private philanthropy 
has played a very large part in the develop- 
ment of the entire educational system 

At present the extent of private philanthropy 
for educational purposes is one of the most 
significant phenomena in American life, and 
certainly when compared with conditions in 
other countries one of the most significant 
features of the educational system In 1910 
22 per cent of the entiie income of the 602 
universities, colleges, and technological schools 
reporting to the United States Commissioner 
of Education came by way of benefaction, in 
amounts ranging from sums of a few dollars 
to over a million, and over 52 per cent of 
these gifts was applied as permanent endow- 
ment funds Five hundred and thirteen of 
these institutions are controlled by private 
corporations and eighty-nine by city, state, or 
nation These facts alone point to the present 
significance of philanthropy in higher educa- 
tion m the United States. 
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Doubtless the same instinct, fundamental 
to group life in general, which jirompts the 
humblest man to relieve his brother in dis- 
tress, IS finding here in man’s higher intellec- 
tual aspirations a suitable interest for the 
bestowal of charity. The on(‘ type ol giving 
is prompted by immediate needs, and seeks 
only to conserve; the other bv remote needs, 
and looks toward progress If the one is 
socially n(*gative the othei is as distinctly 
positive And regaidless of the theories of 
Turgot, Adam Smith, llobliouse, and othei s, 
that the “ dead hand ” jiolicy in education is 
inimical to j)iogi(‘ss (s(‘(‘ Endowments), v(‘t, 
as will be se(m in the following diagiains, gilts 
and bequests have play(‘d and ar(‘ playing no 
small part in making our higlu'r institutions 
of learning what they aie Tlu' following 
chart, including the ()()2 institutions lefmred 
to above, will indicate^, so far as nurnbeis of 
schools can indicate, the pait which philan- 
thropy has played in establishing colleges and 
universities fiom the beginning down to 1910. 


The simple gifts of “ sheep, cotton cloth 
worth nine shillings, a pewter flagon worth 
ten, and such silver goods as fruit dishes, 
silver spoons and jugs,” recorded among 
Harvard’s early receipts do not seem to fore- 
tell the millions in stocks, bonds, and real 
estate which are among her more recent 
gifts From an analysis of gifts to educational 
institutions it is clear that relative to the total 
annual income, religious interest is on the 
decline, and scientihc interest is increasing; 
that the quail heat ions of scliolarship are re- 
placing those of indigence, that it is a specific 
rather than a general educational interest 
which piompts tlu' gift, and that tlie number 
of interests has inci eased correspondingly with 
the numbei of professions and callings that have 
gradually lieen opimed to college giadiiates 
The following analysis of the gifts recorded 
in the Appleton and International Yearbooks 
and the World’s Almanac — gifts of hve thou- 
sand dollais and over, made during the years 
1803 to 1910 — will suggest the relation of 
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very simple story, and the extiemely local in this country during recent years As to 

nature of our eaily foundations, such lis llai- foirn, it will be noticed that th(Te is a slight 

vard and Yale, which were limit for and by tendency towaid gifts lather than bequests, 

Massachusetts and (’onnecticut res])ectively, and that education is receiving more than half 

and for years developed acauuding to their of all the gilts 

neighborhood interests, stands out in strong The actual importance of these gifts in the 
contrast to the recent foundations of Chicago support of higher education is seen in the dia- 

and Stanford Universities, the Carnegie In- gram on page 670, statistics for which were com- 

stitution, and the Geneial Education Board, piled from the annual Reports of the United 

whose interests are at least national, and which States Commissioner of Education As per- 

are in no sense products of local causes and manent endowment funds accumulate, iiatu- 

conditions These tendencies seem to m- rally income from that source increases, con- 

dicate that philanthropic interests and methods sequently 22 per cent of the total income in 

have kept pace with our rapid development 1910 means much more than a similar propor- 
111 population, wealth, and business methods tion in 1871 Statistics for the past few years 
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show that about 50 per cent of all gifts to 
higher education are applied as permanent 
endowment, over 30 per cent goes to buildings 
and improvements, and less than 20 per cent 
for current expenses 

TOTAL BENEFACTIONS IN THE U S. 



Unlike F]ngland, philanthropy has had little 
to do with elementary education in this coun- 
try duiing its early history, and save indirectlv 
it has done little in later years The Peabody 
Education Fund of $3,000,000, established in 
1867, was used during its first four years in 
starting city systems of public schools in towns 
and cities throughout the southern states, 
then to 1875 it was used to aid in the establish- 
ment of state systems of public schools Its 
next work, 1875 to 1904, was to aid elementary 
education indirectly by the training of teachers 
and by establishing the idea of state normal 
schools throughout the south The John F 
Slater fund of $1,000,000, established in 1882, is 
devoted to the tiaining of colored children in 
industrial pursuits, the Anna T Jeanes 
Foundation (1908) of $1,000,000 is to be de- 
voted to the fostering of negro rural schools; 
while the studies made by the Russell Sage 
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Foundation are indirectly devoted to this end 
These are a few noteworthy cases in recent 
years but do not suggest the educational, 
social, and industrial problems which philan- 
thropy sought to solve in England through the 
endowed, the charity, and the workhouse 
schools 

The problems of secondary education have 
received some attention Most of the early 


» — Total of all of above Benefactions 
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endowed and church colleges had preparatory 
departments, and many such are still main- 
tained The history of the academy move- 


DISTRIBUTION OF ALL BENEFACTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Date 


Ph,u Cent oi- Total given to 


Form 

OF Gift 

Education 

Chanty 

Roh|?iouB 

Purposes 

Museums and 
Public Im- 
provamonts 

1 

Libraries 
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Donations 

% 

Bequests 
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1910 

43 

38 

8 

6 

5 

70 

30 

1909 

31 

16 

15 

5 

3 

47 

53 

1908 

40 

44 
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20 
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1906 
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60 

40 
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60 
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8 
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5 

7 

9 
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7 
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45 
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66 
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3 
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57 
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50 

19 
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7 

66 
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43 
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17 

9 

17 

83 

1893 
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21 

14 

6 

12 

28 

72 
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merit is to a large extent the history of private 
munificence in an effort to solve some of the 
problems of secondary education The work 
of the General Education Board (1902) was, 
up to 1905, devoted to secondary, ruial, and 
negro education in th(' southern states, and 


Total Jienefattiona to Jligher Education in the United Btateg 
Per cent of Total Incomt to Ilmher Education 
Data not complete for 1H71 and lb91 
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one of its present aims is tiie devidopment of 
a system of public high schools in th(' south 
The experience of England which resulted 
in the establishment of govc'rumeiit commis- 
sions for the investigation of tlie influenct* of 
the ‘‘ dead hand ” in education, and finally 
in 1869 in the Endowed Schools Acl (7 e ) 
should have suggested to America the wisdom 
of accepting th(' aid of philanthropists in edu- 
cation with due precaution The carlv gifts 
to Harvard, Yale, and (Columbia were in large 
part direct to the college, leaving the Tiustees 
to apply them as they saw fit Yet the earlv 
Presidents of Yale several times complained 
that with all the monev received, so much of 
it was given for the develop imnit of soiih* pai- 
ticular, often some new, line of woik that tlu' 
college was very much in need of funds A 
gift for a new wing to a hospital lavs upon 
future bencfactois the burden of its support 
Many peculiar and too often unwise gifts 
have thus been made in tlie briid lustorv of 
American philanthropy Yet, if we take* not(‘ 
of the modern methods in giving, there seems 
to be reason to believe that we aie forestalling 
some of the misfortunes which befell the en- 
dowed schools of England In 1867 G(*orge 
Peabody, probabl}^ thiough the assistance of 
Robert C Winthioj) of Boston, suggested 
a new and important idi‘a in philanthropic 
methods. With him there not only began a 


new eia in respect to the size of gifts, but 
he attached no religious or ecclesiastical con- 
dition to his gift The only conditions govern- 
ing its administration are general in character, 
and ad(*(iuate provision is made for further 
modifications as social and educational changes 
seem to warrant Since 
this foundation there 
have been established 

in the United Btateg gjX othcrS the Johu 

E Slater Fund, the 
Carnegie Institution, 
th(* General Education 
Board, The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, 
n I the Russell Sage Foun- 

j 1 ! dation, and the Annie 

j I j._ 1 T Jeanes Foundation — 

I ! j .--T j 1 ranging in amounts from 

! j I L I U one to over $50,000,000, 

j } j hJ and in the provisions 

i jj for the administration 

I ’ of these funds and their 

! income the ideas of Mr 

-h Peabody are embodied 

more recently (1911) 
lire the Rockefeller and 
the Carnegie Founda- 
tions chartered under 
special acts of the state 

iililiiSiiilll Now York (For the 

particular influence of 

each of the great founda- 
tions upon Ameiican education, see articles 
under their resjiective heads ) J B S 


PHILANTHROPY, EDUCATIONAL AS- 
PECTS OF MODERN — The earlier con- 
ceptions of charity regarded it chiefly from 
two aspects, neither of which related it to 
educational woik It was regarded fust as a 
means of promoting the spiritual development 
of the donor, and second, as the distribution 
to unfortunates of a bounty, prompted by 
sentiment and not based on rational grounds 
The bestowal of alms was an event which did 
not relati* itself in any important way to the 
life histoiy of the donor, or to that of the re- 
cipient In the case of the donor it was a 
distribution of a suiplus bv methods having 
no relation to those by which the surplus was 
acquired In the case of the recipient it 
dealt with the jiassmg need which, presumably, 
no one could have foreseen, and which it was 
hoped would soon disappear through the 
operation of economic forces, or which, if 
permanent, would be cared for in an elementary 
way by the provisions of the poor law. 

Later conceptions of charity try to rational- 
ize the giving of relief of every nature; to 
relate it to the life history both of the donor 
and of th(' lecipient, to take into account 
fully the facts, both social and individual, which 
have resulted in the condition of need; to 
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take into account all the iinpoitaiit faeiois 
in the life of the recipient and not merely those 
lying on the surface; and to deal with jiresent 
need with a view to future efficiency as well 
as to immediate relief The donor also feels 
increasingly the need of making his benefac- 
tions square with all his otluM social relations 
Not only must the left hand know what th(‘ 
right hand does, but it must be admitted fiankly 
that one and the same mind directs both 
Those points of view having b(*(‘n met, the 
giving of chanty in whatevei foim rehitt's 
itself directly and in nununous as])ects to th(‘ 
held of education The following educational 
aspects of modern charity will bo consideied 
(1) training the iccipient in efficiency , (2) 

social work becoming a prob^ssion, (8) ])opu- 
lar education, looking towaid the removal of 
some of th(‘ individual causes of poveity, (4) 
research and agitation for h‘gislati\e and ad- 
ministrative reforms, (5) education by con- 
ferences, (0) education by periodicals 

(1) The larger and truer view of the i(*ci])i- 
ent of charity, taking into account not meiely 
his condition of need at the moment, but his 
social relations and respoiisibilituvs, tiying 
to understand his past and to sab'guaid his 
future, leads necessaiily to consideiing whethei 
his need is due to fault or to misfoitune, and, 
if due to his fault, it points to an effoit to le- 
vive, develop, or tram what(‘yei latcmt powiTs 
he may have, in order that he may become, if 
possible, a fully self-supporting economic unit 
The educational developimuit , especially of 
juvenile charges, the tiaming of the adoles- 
cent in industry, and the development of the 
unused faculties on the pait of the adult hav(‘ 
become a part of all well-consideied relief 
work 

(2) This conception of chanty calls for a 
considerable degiee of acunum and a high 
d('gree of efficiency on the part of those who 
are to administei it It calls foi specialization 
in work Any one can pass out coins to beggars 
on the street, but only men of training and 
efficiency can so give relief as to increase the 
])ower of self-support and thus diminish th(‘ 
future need of relief Until quite recently 
those who had been failures in some othei hm' 
of work, or suff(‘red from inqiaiied health, or 
lack of tact, or want of energy, were regarded 
as clearly marked out for the iiosition of almomu 
or relief agent It is now evident that such 
])ersons cannot be considered competent io 
undertake the delicate, difficult, educational 
problem of modern charity In the late 
eighties and the early nineties a considerable 
number of important charitable agencies in 
the larger cities began to look to the colleges 
and universities for trained men and women, 
not only as their chief executives, but also 
to fill tlie subordinate positions At- th(‘ 
International Congress on Philanthropy, held 
in Chicago in 1S93, the writer jiresented a ])aper 
on benevolent work as a j^rofession, calling 
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attention to the fact that charitable and correc- 
tional activities offered an attractive field 
which college and university men were just 
beginning to appreciate From about that 
time the number of well-ti aincd men and women 
who chose the field of social work as a career 
lapidly increased As a result the work of the 
agencies choosing such executives became much 
more vital and stimulating, attracted much 
more attention from the communities in which 
they were placed, and brought into the field of 
discussion and action many matters of civic, 
economic, social, and political interest having 
a diiect beaiing upon the condition, needs, 
oi I chef of th(‘ poor 

It had now hecoim' evident, however, that 
the graduate of a college or university still 
lacked mnch in the way of preparation The 
Charity Organization Society of New York 
City led th(' wav in a fuither departure, the 
(‘stablishment of a school for the training of 
social Avorkeis This school, organized as a 
summer couis(‘ in 1S9S, developed into a course 
(‘xtendmg thiougli the usual school year in 
1903-1 9(U, and was gieatlv strengthened by 
an endowment of a (juaitei of a million dollars 
from the late John S Kennedy in 1904, which 
was mcrc'ased to a million dollars by a legacy 
fiom Mr Kennedy, rc'ceived in 1910 

Similar institutions havi' since been estab- 
lished in Chicago, Boston, St Louis, and Phila- 
delphia. The School for Social Workers in 
Boston was established in 1903 under the 
joint auspices of 1 larval d University and 
Simmons (!ollege. The Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthiopy, (\stablished in 1903, 
and tht‘ St Louis School of Social Economy, 
establish(‘d in 1901, are not chrectly connected 
with other educational institutions, but are 
carried on in eacli cast' by groups of persons 
closely identified with the leading agencies 
for social betterment The Philadelphia Train- 
ing School for Social Work was estab- 
lished largely by those interested in child- 
caring work in that city All four of these 
institutions are lapidly becoming fully devel- 
o])ed profe.ssional schools, and social work 
IS rapidly gaming recognition as a trained 
jirofession 

(3) Fiom the study of the best methods of 
i(‘lieving individuals and families, the trained 
social \\orkei naturally passed on to consider 
the pos.sibilitv of ascertaining and of restrain- 
ing som(‘, at least, of the great causes of pov- 
eity The development of medical and social 
sciences has given new and most important 
information as to the relations of disease to 
poverty, and new and most valuable weapons 
for the conquest of disease. The first society 
for the prevention of tuberculosis in the 
United States, that in Pennsylvania, was an 
independent organization The second or- 
ganized effort for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis, and perhaps the most effective and 
far-reaching agency of Iho kind in (existence. 
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is the Committee ou the Pi event ion of Tu1k‘i- 
culosis appointed by the Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New Yorkm 1902 The 
campaign for the prevention of tuberculosis 
in the state of New York, outside of New 
York City, has been earned on by the Stat(‘ 
Charities Aid Association, which was organ- 
ized in 1872 for the special purpos(‘ of securing 
the improvement of the condition of public 
charitable institutions and tlie administration 
of public r(‘li(‘f The National Association for 
the Study and Pnwention of Tuberculosis 
was compos(*d at the outset hugely of phy- 
sicians, but included also a group of active 
and effective repreaentativ(‘s of social woik 
It IS generally the casi* throughout the UnitiMl 
States that state and municipal campaigns 
for the prevention of tubeiculosis are eithcn 
carried on by committees a])point(‘d by chan- 
table or relief societies, or that the active work- 
ers in independent agcmeic's foi the pievim- 
tion of tuberculosis are drawn fiom th(‘ ranks 
of those who have been active in chant abh‘ 
work These campaigns for the jirevention of 
tuberculosis are, howevei, now piimarily (‘du- 
cational The tubeiculosis exhilntion, with its 
accompanying publicity, populai leaflet and 
popular lecture is practically a new dejiartun* 
in popular education 

The effectiveness of the exhibition as a factoi 
in popular education has been di'veloped by 
charitable agencies more strongly than bv any 
other group A tenermuit house (‘xhibition, 
organized by the Charily Organization Society, 
was the first, sti'p in a series of (‘vents which 
led to the creation of a teinmient house dejiart- 
ment in the goveniment of New York City 
The State Chanties Aid Association, in prosc'- 
cuting its movement for the prevention of 
tuberculosis, has sent jiopular exhibitions to 
the county fairs throughout tin* stat(* of NTw 
York, and to the State Fan Plans are al- 
ready 111 hainl for the utilization by cliaiitable 
agencH^s of this same form of popular (education 
for restraining other gnaat causes of poverlv 
The relation of intemp(‘rance and of immoralilv 
to disease, insanity, blindiu'ss, and other mis- 
fortunes IS likc'ly in tin* neai fiituK* to b(‘ 
brought home to peoiile geiuTally bv chan 
table ageniues, in a mami(‘r which Inds fan to 
be far more convincing than any otlnu ])ies(‘n- 
tation of the arguments for right and siniph* 
living 

(4) In their search for the causes of ])oyerty 
and in their efforts to control such causes, 
charitable agencies have, in a number of in- 
stances, taken the lead in informing and arous- 
ing popular sentiment as to the n(‘(‘d of new 
forms of administration and in s(‘curing leg- 
islation for such changes in administration 
The search for the causes of poverty, empha- 
sizing in certain aspects t he responsibility of 
the individual, has nevertheless done its chief 
service in pointing out the dir(*ct. relation 
between certain social conditions, legislation, 
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and admiiisl 1 ntion and poverty The move- 
ment to secure better legislation in the matter 
of employers’ liability in a number of states 
has gamed its chief impetus directly from in- 
quiries set on foot by social workers The 
Pittsbuig Survey, undertaken by Chanties, 
now The Surveij, which, in turn, is a department 
of the (’haritv Organization Society of the 
Uily of New York, is probably the most widely 
known, as it is perhaps lh(‘ most comprehensive 
and lai-i( aching (‘lloit to give a concrete 
descriplion of 1h(‘ actual conditions of life 
and woik in an Am(‘rican city, in such form 
as to disclose th(‘ responsibilities of the various 
factois 111 the community for conditions affect- 
ing health and life, and the directions in which 
municipal administration, legislation, and con- 
scientious ('inployers should move 

(5) T1h‘ devc'loinnent of the professional 
spirit among social workers led naturally to n 
d(‘sir(* for an (‘xchang(‘ of experiences and views, 
and foi the discussion from time to time of 
pioblems of common interest What is now 
known as the National (’onference of Tharities 
and (Yniection came into existence in 1874, 
thiough the agency of the American Social 
Senmee Association The National Confer- 
(‘nc(^ of (diarities and Correction, while pri- 
mal ilv a meeting place for the expression of 
opinion, and while it do(‘s not formulate plat- 
foims, nor suggest nor approve legislation, 
has b(‘coni(‘ an ('ducat lonal factor of great im- 
j)()itanc(‘ In th(‘ absenci' of any federal bu- 
leau or (h'jiai tnu'iit dealing with questions of 
this natuH', it has serv(‘d to a considerable 
extent as a nn'ans bv which active citizens 
m the differ(*nt stat(‘s have been informed in 
some degr(^(‘ as to legislation and administra- 
tion m other states It has tended to prevent 
(‘xcessiv(‘ divergenc('s in legislation or in policy 
as betwi'cn diflenuit states, and has afforded 
at least an opportunity for advocates of v^ary- 
mg syst(‘ms to set forth tlieir claims and to 
debmd them Whil(‘ th(‘ difficulties of secur- 
ing anything lik(' a harmonious di'velopment 
of social work m th(‘ diff(‘rent statvs iiiuh'r our 
f(‘d(‘ial system s('(*in almost insiii mountable, 
the National Coiib'i (‘nc(‘ of (’harities has made 
a siilv^taiitial coiit i ibution toward the develop- 
ment of a common bodv^ of knowledge and 
t()w^a^(l an int(‘r chang(' of ('\peri(‘nc(*s More 
i(*c(‘iitlv th(‘i(' has be('n d(W('lop('d in many 
stat(‘s an annual stat(‘ conference of charitu's 
and coriection which, by enlisting the interest 
of local officials and ag(‘nts of local societn^s, 
many of wdiom would not. attend a national 
gatln'iing at a considerabh* distance, has h(dped 
to spread the influence of the national body, 
to raise standards of work, to discourage easy 
satisfaction with traditional methods, and to 
make advanced legislation possible 

(6) Modern charity has to its credit the 
development, as part of its educational work, 
of a number of periodicals, several of which 
have merged in one, — The Purvey, w^hich ex- 
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crts a very substantial influence throughout 
the country The Chariiie.s Review^ estab- 
lished by the Charity Organization Society 
in 1891, under the editorship of Dr. John H. 
Finley, then secretary of the State C'haritics 
Aid Association, and now president of the City 
College of New York, after a period of ten years 
was merged in Chanties, a weekly started by 
the same society, with which were subsequently 
merged the Chicago Commons and Jewish 
Charities 

It IS perhaps not too much to say that in the 
course of the last four decades, charity, from 
being something incidental, irrational, unre- 
lated to the main currents of social life, lias 
become a thoroughly vital influence, address- 
ing itself consciously and directly to the prob- 
lems of social education and of political reform, 
as well as to the education of the individual 

FI F 
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PHILBRICK, JOHN DUDLEY (1818- 
1886) — City superintendent of schools, boin 
at Deerfield, N H , the 27th of May, 1818, and 
graduated from Dartmoutli College m 1842. 
He was teacher in the high schools of Roxbury 
and Boston from 1842 to 1847 and principal 
of a grammar school at Quincy from 1847 
to 1852 He was for two years jirincipal of the 
State Normal School at New Britain, Conn , 
and two years state superintendent of the 
schools of Connecticut In 1856 he was 
elected city superintendent of the schools of 
Boston, winch position he held until 1878. 
He was special educational commissioner to 
the Vienna exposition of 1873 and director 
of the United States to the Pans exposition 
of 1878 He was also a member of the inter- 
national jury of education at both these ex- 
positions. ‘^lie was the first American city 
superintendent of schools to win international 
distinction ” 

Mr Philbrick’s educational writings include 
Truancy and Compulsory Education (1862), 
City School Systems in the United States (1885), 
several addresses in the Proceedings of the 
American Institute of Instruction, articles in 
Buisson's Dichonnaire de PMagogie, reports 
on the educational exhibits at Vienna in 1873 
and Paris in 1878, American Union Speaker, 


Primal y Speaker, and reports on the schools 
of Boston For several years he was editor 
of the Connecticut Common School Journal 
and the Massachusetts Teacher, He was prom- 
inently connected with the Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association, the American Institute 
of Instruction, and the National Education 
Association {qq.v ), and held offices in all these 
associations His rejiort on the Tenure of 
Office of Teachers is a valuable educational 
document W S M 

See Boston, City of ; Tenure of Teachers. 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, EDUCATION 

IN THE — Consists of islands and islets, 
3141 m number, with a total area of 127,853 
square miles and a population in 1910 of 
8,276,802 Formerly Spanish possessions, they 
wore ceded to America in 1898 Manila is 
the capital 

Historical — The Filipinos were not wholly 
illiterate before the arrival of their Spanish 
concpierors The influence of the civilization 
of India had extended to Malaysia and modi- 
fied the culture of the primitive forest-d well- 
ing and seagoing Malays Syllabic systems 
of writing were in use in the Philippines 
Chiriiu) {Relacwn de las Islas Pilipinas, 1604) 
states, “ So given are tluvse islanders to reading 
and writing that there is hardly a man, and 
much less a woman, that does not read and 
write in letters peculiar to the island of 
Manila ” “ They write upon canes or the 

leaves of a palm, using for a pen a point of 
iron ” These syllabaries passed quickly out 
of use among the peoples Christianized by the 
Spanish, and no actual examples have come 
down to us, though the form of the syllabaries 
has been preserved as used by Bisaya, Taga- 
log, Pampango, Pangasman, and Ilokano 
Similar syllabic forms of writing are still 
employed by the uncivilized Mangyan of 
Mindoro Island and the Tagbanwa of Palawan. 

Mohammedanism had also entered the south- 
ern islands of the archipelago and sent 
colonists to Manila Bay The entrance of 
this faith meant a new source of civilization, 
with writing in the Arabic characters, and 
books of laws, genealogies, and devotion 
The Moro peoples of Mindanao and the Sulu 
Archipelago still maintain teachers and imans, 
while the proportion who can write their Moro 
languages m Arabic character is surprisingly 
large 

But the dominant influence in the civiliza- 
tion of the islands was destined to be Euro- 
pean and Christian The permanent occupa- 
tion by Spam began with Legazpi’s expedition 
m 1565. It was an American undertaking and 
it enjoyed the profit of three generations of 
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Spanish colonization in Aiiienca The Span- 
ish conscience had revolted against the cruelty 
of the West Indies, Las Casas was still living 
in the monastery of his order at Valladolid, 
and the experience of years with the American 
Indian was available to guide the conqueror 
in his efforts to subdue and civilize the Malay. 

The conquest was achieved with surprising 
rapidity and with little conflict The In- 
dians/' m accordance with the system in vogue 
in America, were given in encomiendas to the 
Spanish soldiery Their numbers at this time 
were few, probably not over 600,000 in the 
portions of the islands subdued There were 
no large settlements and few powerful chief- 
tains other than the sultans of Magindanao and 
Sulu 

The spiritual conversion of the Filipinos 
was for a time delayed A few Augustinian 
friars went out with the first conquerors, but, 
after more than a decade. Governor Sande 
wrote that there were only thirteen friars who 
could say mass, and he was not sure that anv 
understood the language of the natives A 
year later arrived a company of Franciscans, 
two Jesuits, shortly followed by others, came 
with the first bishop in 1581, the Dominicans 
arriyed in 1587, and in 1606 the Recollects or 
unshod Augustinians As late as 1594 the 
report of a friar relates that there were no 
missionaries on the islands of Leyte, Negros, 
Bohol, Samar, Mindanao, Masbate, or many 
other smaller islands wlmre the natives had 
been under tribute for nearly a geiieiation, 
but in that year the king of Spain began to 
provide generously toward the sending out of 
missionaries, and there were soon 300 scatteied 
among the islands, the number rising to 
approximately 500 in the succeeding century 

These missionary friars gathered the Indians 
into towns or rediicciones^ built, churches and 
parish houses or conventos, and organized the 
communities both civilly and religiously 
By the middle of the eighteenth centuiy they 
had the whole archipelago reduced to docility 
to Christian rite and practice, except the 
“ Moro country," the mountain region of 
Northern Luzon, and the forested and moun- 
tainous interiors, inhabited by wild people 

Some attention was early given to educat- 
ing the natives The missionaries learned the 
divers Malayan languages spoken in the 
Philippines, reduced them to written form, 
introduced the Roman alphabet, and early 
established printing offices where were pub- 
lished catechisms, books of doctrine and devo- 
tion, and grammars and vocabularies of the 
native tongues In each convento it was usual 
to conduct a native school in the dialect, 
taught by the sacristan or some humble 
dependent of the church, where boys and girls 
of the town were prepared for communion and 
perhaps learned to write their native tongues 
The teaching of Spanish was not attempted 
until late in the Spanish regime and was 


opposed and condemned by the friars as likely 
to loosen the authority of Church and govern- 
ment 

Musical instruments were introduced for 
purposes of worship and recreation, and the 
astonishing aptitude of the Filipino in musical 
directions has made common in every village 
pianos, harps, violins, and the bandurna. 
Organs are played in every church, and it is 
a poor town that has not a native orchestra 
and band 

The motives which led the Spaniards to 
establish secondary and high schools in the 
Philippines were the education of their own 
sons and training for the priesthood The 
pioneer institution was the Col6gio de San 
Jos^, a college and seminary established by 
order of the king of Spain, opened in 1601. 
In 1610 it secured a bequest from the encomi- 
endiro of Mindanao and from this endowment 
supported and educated from twenty to forty 
students (becas) for many decades In 1644 
it obtained by papal brief the right to grant 
degrees A royal decree of 1722 recites that 
“ the greater part of those who to-day obtain 
their prebends have been reared and prosecuted 
their studies in San Jos^ " In 1768 on the 
expulsion of the Jesuits it was confiscated, 
then erected into a school of medicine and 
pharmacy Its possession became a subject 
of controversy that lasted to the close of 
Spanish authority and was reyived under the 
American government 

In 1619 the Dominican order founded the 
College of Santo Tomas, which in 1645 by 
papal bull was made a university A letter 
of the king in 1644 stated the desire to see it 
possess the si^ine qualifications as the uni- 
versities of Avila, Pamplona, Lima, and 
Mexico At this period it taught grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, philosophy, and scholastic and 
moral philosophy, had about thirty secular 
students, and bestowed the bachelor, licenciate, 
master, and doctor degrees By decree of 
1785 it received the title of “ Real " and 
became known as the “ Royal and Pontifical 
University of Saint Thomas Aquinas " The 
teaching of civil and canon law was added 
in the eighteenth century, and in 1875 courses 
in medicine and pharmacy. The “ Moret 
Decree " in 1870 attempted to secularize this 
institution and bring it under government 
control as the “ University of the Philip- 
pines," but the opposition of the Church pre- 
vented the enforcement of the decree Since 
the American occupation it has reorganized and 
amplified its courses and is attended by large 
numbers of Filipino students, especially those 
seeking a training in law 

A number of other secondary schools, in- 
cluding heatenos for orphan girls, existed from 
an early date The Col^gio de San Juan 
de Letran, established about 1640 as a school 
for orphan boys, developed into a secondary 
school and, in charge of the Dominicans, be- 
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came a preparatory school to the University 
It still exists and is largely attended. 

At the beginning, these and similar institu- 
tions were not open to Filipinos, but during 
the eighteenth century the practice grew of 
ordaining native curates, and this opened the 
way for Filipino education. In 1800 five 
conciliar seminaries,” one for each diocese, 
were opened to train native priests, and in 
1862 they were placed in charge of the Paulist 
Fathers. The instruction at these seminaries 
was not adeijuate to prejiare a trained clergy, 
and the curates became subject to harsh depre- 
ciation, especially after the opening of the 
Suez Canal (1869), when the numbers of the 
regular orders increased and antagonism devel- 
oped between these Spanish missionaries and 
the Filipino priests (clerigos) 

Up to and past the middle of the nineteenth 
century, education remained wholly in the 
hands of the Church, and while the mass of 
Filipinos received instruction in the parishes 
in doctrine and catechism, tliere were practi- 
cally no educated Filipinos outside of the 
clergy In spite of repeated decrees of the 
king enjoining the use and teaching of Spanish, 
this language had made no progress among the 
natives Travelers in the islands up to 1870 
are unanimous tiiat the Filipinos able to speak 
the Spanish tongue were rarely met 

Meanwhile the increase of commerce, due 
to the opening of the archipelago and the 
production of licmp, sugar, and tobacco, 
largely in the hands of native families of local 
prominence, had produced a Filipino aristoc- 
racy with wealth and ambition Knowledge 
of Spanish was a great distinction, and educa- 
tion for their sons was eagerly sought by men 
of moans. 

About 1862 began a movement of young 
men abroad for study This practice con- 
tinued, many being diiven to study abroad 
because of the obstacles presented in the 
Philippines and the danger of being marked 
as a separatist or filihuatero At the end of 
Spanish rule some hundreds of young Filipinos 
had roamed the countries of Europe gratifying 
their curiosity and their thirst for knowledge 
Many of these young men bore dramatic parts 
in the period of Revolution 

The education of the Filipino was greatly 
advanced by the return in 1859 of the Jesuits. 
In 1866 they established the Ateneo Munici- 
pal, a secondary school supported by the city 
of Manila, reorganized since the American 
occupation as a private college. In 1863 
the Spanish government resolved to establish 
a system of public instruction It was an 
important step in the Spanish program to 
reform and modernize the Philippine adminis- 
tration The important decree of Decem- 
ber 20, 1863, was issued by the colonial 
minister, JosS de la Concha It decreed a 
normal school in Manila under the Jesuits; 
a school of primary instruction for boys and 


one fur girls in each town of the islands, the 
instruction to be gratuitous and attendance 
obligatory, expenses of the schools to be 
charged on the local budgets, school teach- 
ers to be exempt from the personal service 
tax and after five years’ service to become 
“ princiva/e.s ” or local aristocrats Govern- 
ment clerical positions were to be filled by 
preference fiom the ranks of experienced 
teachers; a Superior Commission of Primary 
Instruction was to consist of the Civil Governor 
of the islands, the Archbishop of Manila, and 
seven others, the parish priests were to be 
local inspectors ” and direct instruction in 
Christian doctrine and morals Fifty years 
ago so compridiensive a scheme of native 
enlightenment was more of a novelty in colonial 
administration than it would be to-day 
Despite the defects and limitations of the 
plan, it must take place as a pioneer scheme 
in the modern education ol backward peoples 
The plan thus inaugurated found slow reali- 
zation, nevertheless, at the close of Spanisli 
rule some 2100 schools were leported to be in 
operation, and most towns had buildings for 
boys and for girls The teaching, however, 
was far from satisfactoi y, the methods poor, 
and the instruction was usually confined to 
the native dialect of the locality In spite of 
these drawbacks, it is surprising liow consid- 
erable a number of natives gamed at least a 
slight knowledge of Spanish and the rudiments 
of education Such was the educational 
situation when, in 1898, the Philippines 
passed from the sovereignty of Spam to the 
United States 

Present System — The American army 
occupied Manila August 13, 1898, and on 
September 1 the public schools of the city 
were reopened Little attempt was made at 
first to change the teaching or discipline, but 
Amciican teachers were engaged to commence 
instruction m English A yeai later, as the 
occupation of the islands advanced, schools 
were opened generally, army officers were 
charged with thoir oversight, and teaching of 
English W'as begun by enlisted num Probably 
a thousand schools were in this way conducted 
by the army, even during the period of war- 
fare. The Militaiy Governor urged on the 
school work as a measure calculated to pacify 
the people and to procure and expedite the 
re.storation of tranquillity ” These highly com- 
mendable efforts opened the way for the edu- 
cational work established by the Philippine 
Commission 

The above Commission, under instructions 
from President McKinley to organize a civil 
government for the archipelago, reached the 
Philippines in June, 1900, and commenced its 
labors as a legislative body on September 1. 
Before reaching the islands, it engaged Dr. 
Fred W Atkinson of Springfield, Mass , as 
a general superintendent of education A 
broad survey of the educational needs was 
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made, qualified soldu^rt^ discMiarged fioiii the 
volunteers were engaged as teachers, and new 
schools were opened with the cooperation of 
army officers 

On January 21, 1901, the Commission en- 
acted an organic school law (Act 74, sub- 
sequently amended by act 477 and othei 
acts) which centralized the administration of 
all public schools in a Bureau of Education 
It was provided that instruction should b( 
free and secular, that the J^higlish language^ 
should be the basis of insti notion, that reli- 
gious instruction might be givim in public 
schools on certain days bv priests oi othi'i 
qualified persons but not by teachers Tin* 
education of both sexes together, while not 
provided for by law, was assumed A normal 
school and a trade school were authorized 
Authority was given to the (huieral {Superin- 
tendent to engage 1000 American teacheis 
and bring them to the islands, ahsigning tlnun 
to towns where conditions were moht favorable^ 
These teachers w(‘re promptly seciiK'd, and 
by October, 1901, 765 were at work in nearly 
all parts of the islands In 1902 the numb(‘r 
increased to 926, the largest number ever at 
once in the held This pioneer work was 
greatly embarrassed by ilifhculties of com- 
munication, disturbances due to bandits or 
ladrones, the disorganization of local goyern- 
ment, upon which the maintenance of pnniary 
schools depended, and es])ecially by a seveie 
epidemic of cliolera which swept over the 
archipelago in 1902-1903 In spite of exti’cme 
disadvantages, some 2000 schools were con- 
ducted, the naturalization of the English lan- 
guage was begun, and a considerable iiumbei 
of promising young peojile were bi’ought under 
the personal influence of high-minded American 
teachers These young natives w(‘r(‘ the 
nucleus of the new clerical and teaching force 
indispensable to the purposes of the govern- 
ment Night schools for adults were early 
established in Manila and, proving popular, 
night classes were authorized and conducted 
by American teachers in many towns Thev 
were gradually discontinued aftcu 1904, except 
in Manila 

The first work was of a pr*imary character, 
the aim being to lay a broad basis for jiopulai 
enlightenment But the demand for higher 
instruction in English was soon felt, and by 
Act 372 (Match 6, 1902) secondary schools 
were authorized to give normal training, 
agriculture, and manual training, besides 
academic and commercial instruction 

At the end of 1902 Professor Bernard Moses, 
first Secretary of Public Instruction and 
Philippine Commissioner, resigned and was 
succeeded by General J F Smith, Dr 
Atkinson resigned at the same time, and was 
succeerled by Dr E E Bryan, Superintendent 
of the Normal School He was followed in 
August, 1903, by Dr D P. Barrows, who had 
been for two years Chief of the Ethnological 


Survey I)i Bai r o\\s continiKMl at tlie h(‘ad of 
school \\ork until Novembei, 1909, when he 
was succ(‘e(h*d by Mr Frank K White, who had 
entered th(‘ t(‘aching seivice in 1901 

During 1903 ami 1904 improved conditions 
mad(‘ possibh' a rapid building up of school 
work and consid(Tabl(‘ improvmnent in admin- 
istiatioii Th(‘ admimstiation is highly cen- 
tralized The Diiectoi ol Education (formerly 
Geneial Sujxu intendent) appoints and pro- 
motes super intmulents and teacluus, })rt‘scrib(‘s 
the courses ol st udv, authoiizes the opening ot 
n(‘w s( hools, sGects and purchases all text- 
books and sup])lics, which aie lurmshed fiei^ 
to public school pupils, and approves building 
])lans Th(‘ Director is i (‘sponsible to the 
Secretary of Public Insti uction, who is a mem- 
ber of the ('ommission and who has in his de- 
partment fiv(‘ otluM bureaus besides Education 
The number of division supenntendents orig- 
inally pi-ovidcd (t(Mi) was inadequate, and the 
number was increas(‘d unlil one was appointed 
for (‘ach province Th(‘ pio\inces W(‘re divided 
into some 400 distracts,” and an American 
teacht‘i was d(‘signatt‘d as “supervisor” ol 
(‘ach Under th(‘S(‘ active men m'W jnimaiy 
schools \v(‘re established, and many young 
Filipino teachers engaged and set to yoik 
The aim was to (‘xtend th(‘ ])ublic school 
advantage's to the ])(‘ople of the “ bairios ” 
This aim has beam k(‘pt. constantly in vi(‘W and 
has b(H‘n iK'arly r(‘ahz(‘d 

Th(‘ expense's of all insti uction are divided 
between the insular, ])rovincial, and municipal 
governments, the (‘Xpc'iulituies for 1911 being 
$1,765,958, $104,643, and $1,258,230, icspec- 
tiv(‘ly, a total of $3,128,831 

EU’tnentary Education — In the school year 
ending March, 1909, 4194 primary schools 
w('re conducted and attended by no less than 
570,502 pupils, about two hfths being girls 
In 1904 the com])l(‘te progi’am of studies was 
issued It repr(‘sents a d('parture from Ameri- 
can school curricula It provides for throe 
sorts ol ])ubli(^ schools primary, 3 years (ex- 
tended to four y(‘ais in 1906) , intermediate, 
three v(‘ars, and secondary, four yearns The 
sub.i(‘cts taught in the primary schools aie 
naiding, language, arithmetic, geography, 
l)ygi(‘n(‘ and sanitation, municipal government, 
music, drawing, and industrial work All 
instruction is in English, and all O'aching at 
the prexsent time m primary schools is done by 
Filipino teachers Industrial teaching has 
receiv(‘d rnindi emphasis. The Filipino is a 
deft and aitistic woi’ker Th(‘ varied and 
useful native manufactures, such as basketry, 
mat and hat braiding, W(‘re selected in 1904 
for teaching in primary schools Loom weav- 
ing, lace working, and embroidery have been 
added, and bv the diffusion of these art.s re- 
munerative household occupations are being 
created and exteruh'd Gardening is also 
taught as a primary school subject, and thereby 
new vegetables and food plants are introduced 
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into many parts of the islands Since 1909, 
industrial teaching has been standardized, 
and nearly 400,000 pupils are now engaged in 
some sort of industrial work The primary 
and intermediate textbooks have been written 
especially for Philippine schools and are 
models of good methods and of the publisher’s 
art. 

The intermediate schools were from the 
first vocational as well as academic Six 
specialized intermediate courses were fixed 
upon in 1909; namely, general, teaching, 
farming, tool work, business, and housekeep- 
ing and household arts There were 245 
intermediate schools m 1911 attended by 
25,000 pupils 

Secondary Education — Secondary schools 
in 1904 were limited to one for each province 
Comprehensive plans were framed for their 
development and the aid of provincial govern- 
ments was secured for obtaining lands and 
buildings. These schools have become the in- 
tellectual centers of the provinces, and many 
possess large tracts of land for athletics and 
for farming, and groups of buildings including 
shops, domestic science buildings, and doi- 
mitories 

Attendance at all schools is voluntary 
Compulsory attendance, though frequently 
urged, has never been authorized by law. 

The school system is closely coordinated 
with the public service, and the examinations 
given by the Civil Service Bureau are taken 
by hundreds of intermediate and high school 
graduates who thereby become eligible for 
public appointment The Bureau of Educa- 
tion has also provided courses of training for 
producing skilled assistants m several branches 
of the Government nurses for the Bureau of 
Health, appi entice surveyors for the Jiureaii 
of Lands, and rangers for the Bureau of 
Forestry, besides training clerks, stenographers, 
and a teaching force of over 8000 men and 
women. 

In 1903 the Government provided a plan 
of sending selected students to the United 
States. Some 209 have been appointed, 
usually for four years, but the plan has been 
discontinued, as University facilities have 
been provided in the Philipxnnes 

Schoolhouses — The rajiid growth of the 
system of schools made necessary the use of 
hundreds of rude schoolhouses of native con- 
struction, but notable progress is now being 
made in erecting permanent school buildings 
of concrete The first Philippine legislature, 
on its organization in 1907, passed, as its 
first act, a bill providing $500,000 for bariio 
school buildings. It has since duplicated 
this sum There have been other important 
insular appropriations for school buildings 
and numerous private donations 

* Athletics. — A most important part of 
school work is athletics American sports 
are coming to exert great physical and moral 


influence Field meets are held in all prov- 
inces, and there are four interprovincial 
meets, besides the insular meet at the annual 
carnival in Manila In 1911, 482 competing 
baseball teams played 1201 official games, 
while a single province had 110 organized 
school teams Basket ball is played by girls 

Teachers — From the beginning great at- 
tention has been given to training the native 
teacher, without whom education must have 
continued on narrow lines and without a per- 
manent foothold This IS accomplished by 
“tiaining classes’' conducted by the super- 
visors for their corps of primary teachers, by 
“ vacation normal schools” held in each prov- 
ince for four weeks each year, and by “vaca- 
tion assemblies ” at Manila and a few other 
important places Correspondence courses for 
teachers are conducted by the central office of 
the bureau All native teachers are carefully 
graded in respect to attainments, and en- 
couraged to keep constantly advancing 

The American teachers, who now amount 
to over 700, come from all parts of the United 
States Those first appointed in 1901-1902 
were selected by the General Superintendent 
without examination test In 1903 some 125 
were selected, under authority of the Civil 
Governor, by the C’atholic Church in the 
United States Since that date all appoint- 
ments have been undiT the civil service of the 
islands, and eligibility is obtainable only by 
passing examinations There is an agent in 
the United States for meeting prospective 
teachers, and the Bureau of Insular Affairs 
at Washington gives assistance Each year 
an average of 100 new teachers, mostly men, 
are appointed A vacation assembly for 
American teaclu'rs was establislied at Baguio, 
the aumm(‘r capital, in 1908 The legion is 
a cool, elevated plateau covered with pines 
Courses are given by lecturers from American 
Universities and conferences on school work 
are held 

Special Schools — There are several “ insu- 
lar schools ” The Normal School at Manila 
provides an advanced course for training 
teachers and, pn^vious to tlie opening of the 
university, prepared pupils for college, medi- 
cal studies, and study of the law The trade 
school at Manila is equipped for teaching 
mechanical drawing, woodwork, machine shop, 
motoi repair, wheelwnghting, wood carving, 
ceramics, textiles, and minor industries In 
addition to this central trade school, each 
provincial secondary school has woodworking 
shops and a mechanical drawing department, 
while several have machine shops also. Alto- 
gether 358 manual training shops in the schools 
arc reported In Manila are also a higher 
School of Commerce and the School for the 
Deaf and Blind The Nautical School in- 
herited from the Spanish r^*gime was closed in 
1907 

Results. — The results of this wide attempt 
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iit education are becoming manifoist English 
IS spoken by young people and children in 
practically every village, and the door to useful 
and enlightened life has been opened to thou- 
sands of young men and women The liurc^au 
aims to abolish illiteracy and give the entiri' 
population the basis of an education If the 
present efforts are sustained, this end will be 
nearly attained for the youthful population in 
the course of anothei decade 

The school effort among non-Chnstian 
peoples, numbering about one million, is 
not as extensive, but significant results have 
been secured Central schools, with provi- 
sion for boarding pupils, are placed at the hug- 
est centers of the pagan po})ulation and an in- 
dustrial and literary education is given Such 
arc the Igorot schools in the Mountain Prov- 
ince of Luzon, schools for Ifugao and Ibilao 
in Nueva Vizcaya, for the liukidnon and 
Manobo on the Island of Mindanao and for 
the Tagbanwa of Palawan Over 12,000 
pagan children are being thus educated 

The schools of the Moro Province are not 
under the Bureau of Education, but aie con- 
ducted by a superintendent who is an official 
of that government Mohammedan preju- 
dice and opposition have hindered the develop- 
ment of schools among these peoples, but 
some sixty schools aie conducted, including a 
secondary school at Samboanga 

Higher Education --The Philippine TiOgis- 
lature by Act of June IS, 1908, established the 
University of the Philipjunes It. is a cor- 
poration composed of six cr officio and fivc^ 
appointed members called “ regimts Th(‘ fol- 
lowing colleges have Ix'en (\stablished Medi- 
cine, organized in 1906, Liberal Arts, Agricul- 
ture, Veterinary Science, Ihigineering, Law, 
and Fine Arts The C'ollege of Agriculture 
is located at Los Bafios, Ijaguna Province, 
the other colleges are at Manila These 
colleges, except Fine Arts, receive only grad- 
uates of high or secondary schools The 
College of Liberal Arts is divided into the 
junior college, bachelor degree, two years, and 
senior college, master degree, three additional 
years The other University courses are from 
three to five years’ duration The six col- 
leges were attended during the school vear 
1911-1912 by 599 students, the School of 
Fine Arts by 801 students 

The freedom of instruction made possible 
by American sovereignty has resulted in a 
large increase in private institutions and the 
general prosperity of such schools In 1902 
the Liceo de Manila was established, almost the 
first Philippine secondary scliool und(‘r secular 
management. Many of the provincial towns 
now have private secondary schools Until 
recently their courses of study were moilel(‘d 
after that of San Juan de Letran, the Ateneo, 
or other Spanish schools, and embraced no 
more than five years, following the primary 
school of three or four years. The bachelor's 


degr(‘e was conferred Tlw' desirability of 
raising the standard of secondary work in all 
these institutions being clear, the Secretary 
of Public Instruction began in 1908 to urge 
such reforms, promising therefor government 
recognition of their degrees In 1910 a 
special examiner was appointed All together 
seven institutions, not including Santo Tomas, 
have had thiur bachelor degrees recognized 
These ai(‘ Ateneo, San Juan de Letran, vSan 
Beda, Assumjition C'ollege (women) in Manila, 
Silliman Institute at Dumaguete, San Vicente 
de Fener, near Iloilo, and the Uolegio Semi- 
nano at Bigan, llokos Sur D P. B. 
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PHILIPPINES, UNIVERSITY OF, MA- 
NILA — See Philippines, Education in 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASS. 

— Founded in 177S liy Samuel Phillips {qv), 
tlien Lieutenant (lovernor of the common- 
wealth It was designed to prepare boys 
for the higher institutions and to ht them 
for the hugest civic usefulness The school, 
which wms founded onbioad democratic lines, 
earlv acquiriMl a national reputation and pres- 
tige it was Msited by President Washington, 
wdio latei smit nine of his nephews and grand- 
nejihew's to enjoy its benefits The Academy 
was incorporated in tlie last act of tlie ‘‘Great 
and G(‘n(‘ral Court ” just prior to the forma- 
tion of th(‘ new state government Phillips 
Aeadi'inv has grown steadily in numbers, in 
material equipment, in efficiency and influence. 
Its eiiiollment in 1911-1912 was 571 boys Its 
equi])ni(uit consists of 35 buildings Its faculty 
numbers thirty-three men Its students come 
from practieally every state in the Union, and 
from many foreign countries, and its graduates 
are accustomed to enter annually a score or 
more of the higher lustitutions of learniug 
The school prides itself on its democracy, boys 
who are compelled to work their way mingling 
and competing on equal terms with those of 
generous wealth 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY, EXETER, N H. 

— Foumled in 1781 by John Phillips ), the 
chief benefactor of the institution for the 
purpose of “ promoting Piety and Virtue, and 
for the education of Youth, etc.” William 
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Woodbridge {q v ) was live first principal 
Instruction is offered in all the studies required 
for admission to the leading colleges and scien- 
tific schools By the constitution of John 
Phillips the academy is “ equally open to 
youth of requisite qualifications from every 
quarter The school enjoys a gieat reputa- 
tion throughout the country and trains stu- 
dents from all parts of the Union Tlie stu- 
dents are divided into four classes or years 
The enrollment in 191 1-1912 was 522, and the 
faculty consisted of tw(‘nty-six members 
The equipment has been gradually augmented, 
more particularly since i(S83 The students 
are distribut(‘d in a numbiT of dor nut ones, 
and throughout their stay in the school ate 
under the ehaige of advisers whom they con- 
sult on matteis relating to studies and school 
life. 

PHILLIPS, JOHN (1719-1795) —Founder 
of Phillips Academy at Exetei, boin at 
Ando vet He graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1735 and for a time taught school 
He had some idea of entering the ministry, but 
decided finally on a mercantile career at Ex('- 
ter. When his nephew, Samuel Phillips {q v ), 
founded Phillips Academy at Andover [q v ), 
he contributed to its eiKlowmcnt I^robablv 
influenced l\y his nejihew, he founded Phillips 
Academy at Exeter in 17(S3, of which he was 
the chief belief actoi Phillips was for twenty 
years a trustee of Ilartmouth College, where 
he endowed a professorship, and was also 
interested in Princeton College, to which he 
made some donations 

See Academy 

Reference — 

liAilNARD, H American Journal of Education, Vol 
IV, pfj 75-S() 

PHILLIPS, SAMUEL (1752-1K02) — 
Founder of Phillips Academy at Andover (7 v ) , 
born at Andover He was educated at Dum- 
mer Academy and Harvard University, vhcre 
he graduated in 1771 Two years later Ik* 
became town clerk and treasurer of Andover 
From 1775 to 1779 he was a member of the 
Provincial Uongress, and later of the senate, 
of which he was jiresident in 17S5 In 1801 
he was lieutenant governor Fiorn 1782 to 
1798 he was judge of the common pleas in 
Essex County He was gieatly interested 
in education, was an ov(*rseer of Harvard 
University, and frequently visited the Andover 
common schools He was tin* founder in 1777 
of Phillips Academy (q v ) in his native town 
and was largely instrumental 111 securing its 
endowment. See Academy 
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Barnard, H Ameiican Journal of Education, Vol 
VI, pp. 66-74 

TaTLOB, J L a Memoir of His Honor Samuel Phil- 
IvpSy LL.D, (Boston, 1856 ) 


PHILO JUD^US (20 H c -c. 40 \ d ) 
Hebrew philosopher, a native of Alexandria, 
Egypt — See Neo-Platonism, Mysticism; also 
Jewish Education 

PHILOLOGY — The meaning of the term 
philology has been different at various times. 
Historically there are three main periods in 
which jihilological studies have flourished, 
(a) th(‘ CMassical, {b) the Renaissance, and 
(c) the Modern peiiod 

Classical Period — The earliest use of the 
word (jyiXoXoyLa is found in Plato, where it 
has th(‘ meaning lover of dialectic,’^ or ol 
scientific argument ” The corresponding ad- 
jective, c^tXoXoyos, bears the sense of ‘Gover of 
discourse ” in contrast to fucroXcryos, ‘Giater of 
discourse Th(* former adjective is used of 
Athens as a city fond of conversation,” as 
opposed to Sparta and Crete, according to 
tradition places where brevity of speech was 
more highly regarded (Sandys, Vol I, p. 4, 
cf Acts XVH, 21) In general use, however, 
the wold bon* a broad significance, both in 
(iieek and in the Latin uses of the word which 
the Romans deiiv(‘d from the Greeks In 
Ciceio’s l(‘tters the word philologui^ means 
nieiely h*arned ” or literary ” In the 
))ost-classic poem of Martianus Capella, De 
A^uptits Philologtcc id Mercunij Jupiter at a 
me(‘ting of the gods demands the rights of 
naturalization for one who has hitherto been 
only a mortal virgin, i e Philology, tin* 
bride of Mercury, who rejiresents wisdom or 
knowledge Philology is the goddess of speech 
or (‘xpression, and she is attended bv seven 
bridesmaids, who aie none other than the 
seven divisions of the quadrivium and trivium. 
The conception of philology which the poem 
presents is therefore that of systematic l(‘arn- 
ing and its expiession in speech or writing 
Fiom these* use‘s of the term, it is apparent 
that philologus 111 Tiiitin and m Greek was a 
woid of both widi‘i and less de'finite significance 
than it IS in modern usage 

Foi other and more special aspects of the 
activity of the philological student, according 
to the modem understanding of the term, the 
Greeks and Romans emploveil two other 
terms, y/wx/i/mriKo?, grnmmaiicus, and KpiriKo^, 
entims The first of these terms was used 
chief! V in the Alexandrian period, and like 
philology, its meaning was broad It signifi(*d 
generally “ student of literature,” particularly 
poetic lit.(‘rature The kind of study implied 
by the term is indicated in the six divisions of 
the subject, given by Dionysius Thrax (c 166 
B c ), Hi “ the earliest treatise on grammar 
now extant ” (Sandys, Vol I, p 8) These 
SIX parts are (1) accurate reading, (2) expla- 
nation of poetic figures of speech, (3) exposi- 
tion of rare words and of subject matter, 
(4) etymology, (5) statement of regular 
grammatical forms, (6) the criticism of poetry. 
By criticism is meant the attempt to detect 
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Bpurious passages or spurious works. The 
grammarian was one, therefore, who busied 
himself with the study, the editing, as it would 
be called in modern times, and the interpre- 
tation of poetry. Criticism was the high(‘st 
function of the grammarian. There were 
special reasons why the study of grammar 
and criticism (i e. the liigher criticism ”) 
should be cultivated in the Alexandiian period 
The work of the Alexandrian scholar consisted 
mainly in the classih cation of works, the 
determination of their authorship, the estab- 
lishment of pure texts, th(‘ study of grammar 
in the narrower sense in on lei to determine 
the relative author it}^ ol different manusciipt 
readings, and matters similar to these A 
typical Alexandrian scholai was Eratosthenes 
(r 276-0 196 n c ), a \ersatile man, and 
the hrst of the Alexandrians to assume the 
name <^tXoXoyos He wrote treatises on geog- 
laphy, mathematics, astronomy, and chro- 
nology His greatest wor k was one on the Old 
Attic ('onicdy Trcpi Ka)/xa)Sia9, really 

a seii(‘s of monographs on (picstions of author- 
ship, date, textual criticism, language, etc , 
in the plays But h(‘ was also a man of lit- 
erary taste, and himself wiot(* poems and ])hil- 
osophi(!al prose treatises On tin* whole, th(‘ 
Alexandrian conce])tion of ])hilology may be 
defined as a combination of scholarship and 
literary versatility 

Besides th(‘ threi' groups of linguistic stu- 
dents represented by tht‘ philologn^, the grani- 
maticus, and the cnticiis, in classical times, 
notic(' must also be taken of the plulo'^ophus 
and of his attitude towaids speech and laii- 
guag(‘ Th(‘ ph ilif^ophuK differ (*d fioin the 
other three in that he sought for first prin- 
ciples, for th(* explanations of things, whereas 
the philologus, gi atninaticus, and (nttcus wmx' 
concerned with specihc pi(‘ces of literature or 
with individual phenommia of language In 
his search for hrst causes, the philo^oph us was 
naturallv bi’ought to consider the nature of 
speech, its origin, and the relation of speech 
to thought and to the world of concrete ob- 
jects These questions wen' considen'd by 
the early Greek philosopher's in gn'at detail, 
some of Plato’s most careful thought being 
given to them In many r'esjiects the linguis- 
tic sjieculations of the philosophers ent(*ied 
tlu' s])ecial pr-ovinc(' of th(' philologists, as, for 
('xample, the philosoplu'rs’ study of etymology 
in the endeavor to determine the true m(*an- 
ings of wo I’d s 

From this brief survey, it will b(' st*en that 
the classical period never aiTived at any iimtied 
or, on the whole, any very profound (‘oncep- 
tion of the philological study of language and 
literature It attempted to some extent to 
answer philosophically the question of the 
origin and nature of language, to inteipret 
and correct the body of its traditional litcia- 
ture, and to a more (*onsidci*able (*xtcnt 1o 
work out a system of gi*aniniatical classifica- 


tion and nomenclature There was, however, 
no sense of the homogeneity of linguistic and 
literary studies and theie was but slight sense 
of historical growth and development On 
the side of attainment, encyclopedic learning 
was the ideal Modern scholarship, in the 
development of a theory of philology, does not 
build tlu'rcfore upon a classical basis Classi- 
cal thought on matters linguistic is nut intro- 
ductory to the modern sruence, but is more 
important for logic and philosophy than it is 
for linguistics The most important linguistic 
inheritance of the modern period from classi- 
cal times IS to b(' found in the classihcations 
and terminology of desciiptive grammar 
These hav(‘ come down from Plato and Aris- 
totle and the classic grammarians in unbioken 
transmishion 

Medieval and Renaissance Periods — The 

neglect of classical literature in the medieval 
period im])lied the decadence of classical 
scholai ship and philology The extent of 
this neglect and d(‘cay may be inferred 
from the fact that knowledge of the 
classic idiom of Latin (and still more of Gr('ek) 
was so imjK'iloct as to give rise to a new 
foim of th(‘ language so dihc'rent from classic 
Latin as to reipiire a new name foi itself, — 
iniddh' or medn'val Latin (See Middle Ages, 
l^DucATioN in) The medieval jieiiod was 
not curious about philosophical oi psycholog- 
ical ({uestions concoined with language It 
accepted maiidv the story of the creation of 
language by Adam, and hamjiered by the 
flat chronology which prevaih'd, and lacking 
any clear sc'use of historical jieispective, it 
was naturally not concerned with questions 
of change and development Th(‘ medieval 
period was inca]iable of adding anything to 
classical theones of the study of language and 
liter at UK' At its best, it was conservative, 
and e\en this function was very inaderpiately 
])erformed A tv'pical scholai of the best 
type in tlu' medieval period was the English 
monk, B('de (7 v ) His study of language 
specihcally was entirely practical, and he 
developed a fn'c, clear, and harmonious Latin 
style which enables one to read his works with 
pleasure 

The Renaissance conce])tion of philology is 
closely bound up with the general movements 
in thought and culture which deeply affecteMl 
the life of l'Airo])e 111 the lourteenth and several 
succeeding centuries The scholarship of this 
time was laigi'ly a revolt against scholasticism, 
with its exaggerated sense of the importance 
of dialectic in all matters concerned with the 
intellectual life The Renaissance may be 
regarded mainly as a humanistic movement, 
and th(' study of literature wuis approached 
from the sesthetic rather than the intellectual 
side Of gr(*at importance in the development 
of Henaissaru'e humanistic studies was the 
lesturation of Greek to its jiropei place as a 
leaiiu'd language, and also tin' (lev elopment of 
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a feeling for the purity of classical Latin idiom 
and a respect for it which was unknown to the 
medieval world Language was studied, how- 
ever, almost exclusively as an approach to 
literature The philosophy of the Renaissance 
linguists never concerned itself with any ques- 
tions deeper than that of the relation of a 
learned to a popular language, as in Dante’s De 
vulgari cloquio^ and with the consequent ques- 
tion, how a popular language can be elevated to 
a position on a level with the learned languages 
Language and grammar were regarded as 
handmaidens to literature, and the main 
purposes of the study of literatuie were partly 
higher criticism and partly appreciation but, 
most of all, imitation Excellence in litera- 
ture was to be attained by the imitation of 
classic models, and the first thing necessary 
was naturally a knowledge of classic types of 
literary ait As aids in attaining this knowl- 
edge, the Renaissance scholai gave much 
attention to the writing of grammais, diction- 
aries, and helps to composition llis peisist- 
ence and enthusiasm have been effectively 
and truly presented in Browning’s poem, The 
Grammarian' 8 Funeral So great was the 
respect which the Renaissance student felt 
for the classics that language alone was often 
regarded as sufficient to mak(‘ a humanist 
It was enough, man}^ humanists thought, if 
one imitated exactly the language of Vergil, 
or Ovid, or above all, Chccro, iegaid(*d by 
almost universal consent in the Rcuiaissaiice as 
the perfect model of eloquence (See Cicero- 
NiANiSM ) Nevertheless the scholai ship of the 
Renaissance, though sometimes nariow and 
pedantic, in the hands of its best repiesmita- 
tives was enlightened and astonishingly com- 
prehensive Among typical scholars may be 
mentioned the Frenchman Bud^, or Budaeus 
(1468-1540), who speaks of philology as his 
altera conjux, and who also declares Uiat he 
was the first to call himself a philologian (see 
Delaruclle, Bu(U% p 215) Another famous 
Renaissance scholar was Joseph Justus Scaliger 
{q V ), whose learning and productivity are indeed 
occasions for wonder But the modern stu- 
dent is likely to feel with respect to Scaliger 
and with respect to Renaissance scholai ship in 
geneial, that it is disorganized and often 
smoth(‘red under its own accumulation of detail 
Modern Period — With the nuxh'in develop- 
ment in scholarship, attempts have be(‘n made 
to oiganize a systtun of philological study as 
clearly defined as are modern botany, biology, 
and astronomy. The beginnings of this move- 
ment, which has resulted in the foimation of the 
theory of the science of philology, with clear 
delimitations of subject matter and of method, 
were in large measure, like the beginnings of 
Renaissance scholarship, a protest against the 
intellectualism of a preceding period In Ger- 
many, where philology was earliest cultivated in 
modern times, it was at fust closely connected 
with the neo-huinanism and romanticism of the 


latter half of the eighteenth century, which in 
turn wore largely a reaction against the pre- 
ceding and contemporary philosophy of the 
enlightenment {q v ), with its contented but 
somewhat narrow Aufklarung of the field of 
human thought The general philological 
movement was at first humanistic in that it 
turned aside from philosophical and rational 
systems, and attempted to restore past civili- 
zations It was a study of culture Later, 
under the influence of natural sciences, of the 
Instoncal method, of Darwinian theoiies of 
evolution, and of similar developments of 
modern thought, philology tended to take a 
broader aspect than that of humanistic study 
onlv There were thus developed the psy- 
chological, social, and historical aspects of the 
modern science of philology Modern phi- 
lology may be most fitly regarded as beginning 
with Friedrich August Wolf (qv) The first 
modem to call himself a philologist, Wolf, 
desciibed himself in the matriculation book 
of the University of Gottingen, under date of 
April 8, 1777, as stiidiosus philoJogiw As 
student and later as teacher of philology, 
Wolf defines his subject compactly but broadly 
as the biography of a nation The purpose 
of it was to r(H‘onstruct all the life of a past 
])(‘iiod which can be recovered from records 
Thes(‘ records include of course not only 
language, but all other forms of recorded 
knowledge or expeiicnce Wolf’s other name 
for pliilology was Alterthumsivisscnschaft, the 
science of antiquity But by antiquity Wolf 
means only Greek and Roman antiquity Thli 
term is so limited for various reasons, eg. 
because these p(*oples only have left abundant 
records of their life, because of the importance 
of the civilization of the Greeks and Romans 
for modern civilization, etc But the general 
theory of philology, as the biography of a 
nation, does not imply a limitation to the 
Greek and Latin peoples, and if circumstances 
jiermitted, a Hebrew, an Egyptian, and other 
philologies would be possible. The aim of 
philology should always be, however, in Wolf’s 
conception, the synthetic presentation of the 
whole life of a people at a definite period. 
Wolf was thus interested in language, litera- 
ture, art, etc , in themselves only as each con- 
tiibutes its share to the unified picture of the 
life he was attempting to reconstruct. Phi- 
lology thus becomes, in his mind, the recalling 
to life of historical Greek and Latin civiliza- 
tion, and it presents an organic conception 
of the subject lacking in classical and Renais- 
sance scholarly investigation In the carrying 
out of this scheme, Wolf makes the following 
divisions of the subject in his Fundamental- 
theile dcr Alter thumswissenschaft {V orlesungeny 
Inhalt, p. V ff.) : 

(1) Grammar, or the study of language (merely, 
however, for the practical purpose of acquiring ability 
to read texts) 

(2) HeimcneutK s, “ Erklanmgskunst, denned as 
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the art of “ oomprehendirig the ideas of another just 
as he would have them comiirehended ” {Vorlesiirmeti, 
I, 271) 

(3) Criticism, the rules by which we deter mine the 
age, the genuineness, or the authorship of works, the 
correctness or mi'orrectness of words, of passages, etc 

(4) The geography of antiquity 

(5) The political history of antiquity 

(6) Antiquitates, “ Alterthumei,” by which Wolf 
means allusions to ancient customs, beliefs, and prac- 
tices 

(7) Mythology 

(8) Literature, sciences, and arts among the Greeks 
and Romans 

(9) History of Art, i e the study of the works of 
art of the ancients, including archaiology, numismatics, 
epigiaphy, architecture, sculpture, and painting 

It will be soon at once that Wolf was a sys- 
tem builder, and so also were Ins immediate 
8uec(\ssors in the devclopiiKMit of the theory 
of philological studies August l^occkh, who 
lectured on the methodology of philology from 
1809 to 1865, proceeded on the liasis of Wolf’s 
definitions His is the bioad(‘st possible 
conception of philology ‘'die eigmitliche 
Aufgabe dcr Philologie das Eikenmm d(‘s vom 
menschlichen Geist Produeirten, d li , des 
Erkannten” (Encyk p 10), which translated 
reads, “ the leal task of Philology is Ihe le- 
storirig to knowledge of that which has been 
matter of knowledge ” The subj(‘ct is again 
defiiK'd as “ die Nacliconstruction der (’on- 
structionen des menschlichen Geistes in ihrer 
(Tcsammthi'it ” (Encifh p 16), “ the putting to- 
gethei again in its entircd y of all that the human 
spirit has fashioned” Wolf had made phi- 
lology the reconstiuction of the past eultuic 
and life of a nation, more' sp(‘cifically of the 
Greek and Roman nations Hoeckh (‘Xtends 
the definition to include the reconstruction of 
the culture and life of all jiast existence, 
so far as that existence may be made known 
through the ri'cords it has hdt behind Phi- 
lology according to this conci'ption compiises 
all history iii the nairow simsi' of iiairative, 
institutional and social history, all historical 
linguistics, literature, art, scienci', etc It 
excludes philosophy in so far as jihilosophy 
IS concerned with first causes, not with the 
content, meaning, and value of lecords of 
thought, it excludes also science in the sense 
that investigational science endeavors to de- 
termine the immediate and tlu' actual, al- 
though when science becomes historical and 
concerns itself witli man’s activitv and si'lf- 
expression in the past, as, for example in the 
science of folklore, it falls witliin the limits of 
Boeckh’s definition. The necessity of sub- 
division of the great subject is acknowledged 
by Boeckh, but the theoretical definition is 
defended on the ground that no science is 
completely realizable, e g th(‘ biologist theo- 
retically sets himself the unattainable goal of 
knowing all about all animal life, and the 
chemist cannot exhaust all the possibilities of 
combination among natural elements It may 
be pointed out that Bo(‘ckh adds to Wolf’s 
conception of philology also in that he assigns 


a higher place to linguistics, which he would 
study not only to gain a practical reading 
knowledge of languagi‘, but he would have 
languages considered in themselves as expres- 
sions of the life of the people who develop 
them 

The difficulties in the way of any practical 
realization of this general scheme of philology 
are m certain respects obvious Any valid 
criticism of Wolf's theorv would apply as 
well, but with more weight, to Boeckh’s 
theory Two main difficulties may be noted 
(1) the student who would carry out Wolf’s 
or Boeckh’s scheme must possess combined 
cpialities, I e the critical faculty for the 
gathering and preparation of his material, and 
second the constructive and artistic for its 
composition The ciualities of mind required 
by the fiist half of the task arc memory, criti- 
cal judgment, sense of order, “learning” in 
the specific sense The qualities of mind re- 
quirc'd by the second half of the task are con- 
structive imagination, a sense of the relative 
importance of parts, and the poetic faculty 
which gives life to an assemblage of facts The 
two groups of characteristics are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive, — witness Jacob Grimm 
and Sir Walter Scott, — but actually they are 
not often found in combination “As a rule, 
one has dwarfed the other; either the creative 
fancy, scorning a solid masonry of facts, 
builds its castles in Spam without carpenter 
and architect, or a hesitating exactness may 
become the fetish to which the children of the 
imagination arc sacrificed ” (Oertel, Lectures^ 
p 20) The second fundamental difficulty 
which obstructs the path of the philologist of 
Wolf or Boeckh’s way of thinking is the vast 
extent of inherently heterogeneous subject 
matt(*r which he must command and assimilate 
The specialist is necessary for the preparation 
of the material, but the specialist is manifestly 
incapable of spieadmg himself over the whole 
fi(‘ld The nearest approach to a realization 
of the synthetic idea is to be found in the Grun- 
(hiss plan of collaboration, various scholars 
of supposedly the same general point of view 
taking each his special part in a harmoniouslv 
elaborated scheme of presentation Thus 
Paul, Gnnidriss I, 1, joins himself to the school 
of Boeckh when he expresses the conviction 
that “ die Kmzelnen Gebiete in welchc man 
das Kulturleben eines Volkes zu zcrlegen 
pflegt, in der wisscnschaftlicheii Untersuchung 
nicht isoliert werdmi durfen.” And he also 
extends Boeckh’s formula, “ das Erkennen 
des Erkannten,” in that he insists that the 
philologist must not only know again wdiat was 
in the clear consciousness of individuals in 
past times, but also must be able to see into 
forces and streams of tendency which were not 
clearly perceived, he must see relations of 
cause and effect, and follow out lines of his- 
torical develoiiinent In practice Paul’s Grund- 
riss IS the fullest attempt made to realize the 
683 
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broad conception of a pluloloRv of Iho (ici- 
manic peoples This work was planned and 
executed under the general supervision of 
Hermann Paul, assisted by special students, 
such as Sievers, Kluge, Noreen, Wright, 
Brandi, Luiek, B Kogel, and others The 
work as it was finallv executed consists of 
fifteen parts, not indeed arranged in any 
strictly systematic m(‘thod so as to give a 
philosophically unihed interpretation of G(‘r- 
manic civilization The various jiarts are 
as follows (1) the meaning and purpose of 
Germanic philology, a theoretical discussion 
and definition of the subject by Paul, (2) his- 
tory of Germanic philology, also bv Paul, 

(3) methods of Germanic philologv bv Paul, 

(4) history of Germanic alphabets and of 

writing by Sic vers and Arndt, (o) Sptarh- 
qeschichtc, the history of the various Germanic 
languages, by different, scholars, (fi) Litrra- 
lurgcschirhte, the histoiy of the various Ger- 
manic literatures, each tieatcd s('paratclv, as 
the languages aie, by a specialist, (7) histori- 
cal and theoretical discussion of Germanic 
meter, (S) ethnography (Bremer), (9) Wiith- 
.srhaft, i c the practical arts of agricultun*, 
('tc , (10) Rccht, le law and legal custom, 

(11) Kucqswescn, wai and its traditions, 

(12) Mythologv, (13) Heldctisage, i c heroic 
traditions, (14) Sitte, i e social custom and 
formalities, (15) Kunst, (a) bddende Kunst, 
liainting, architecture, and sculpture, (h) music 

Specialized Use — Although the broad philo- 
sophic definition of philology as elaborated bv 
the theoiizers of the school of Wolf and Boeckh 
will be generally accepted by philological stu- 
dents as true to the undrulving purpos(‘ and 
methods of their investigations, popularly the 
subject IS more narrowly conceived as equiva- 
lent to linguistics “ Philology,’^ says th(‘ 
Encgclopedia Bntanyiica, is the generally 
accepted comprehensive* naiue for the study of 
the word; it designates that branch of knowl- 
edge which deals with human speech, and 
with all that speech discloses as to the nature 
and history of man ” Two mam definitions 
are given in the New English Dictionarg 
(1) “ Love of learning and literature, the 
study of literature in a wide sense, including 
grammar, litciary criticism and inteipreta- 
tion, the relation of literature and written 
records to history, etc , literary or classical 
scholarship; polite learning Now rare in 
general sense ”, (2) a special sense, the usual 
one m modern use, the study of the structure 
and development of language, the science of 
language, linguistics ” The second sense is 
really one branch of the first, which represents 
m some respects the classical conception of 
philology, with additions from the broad syn- 
thetic definitions of the Wolfian school 

These narrow popular conceptions of philol- 
ogy are to some extent forced upon the serious 
student by the practical exigencies of subject 
matter Obviously the Wolf-Boeckh theory. 


though valuable as an ideal from which to draw 
inspiration, is not one to be applied in detailed 
practice Perhaps the definition which most 
nearly describes the actual work of philologists 
might run as follows Philology is the study of 
culture as it is recorded m language This 
definition implies that language itself is an 
object of study for itself, since it is one of the 
expressions of the cultural development of the 
people that empiloy it It implies also that 
the study of literatim* is a branch of philology 
when such study is concerned with the inter- 
jirctation of the text of literary monuments, 
and with llieir history and value as illus- 
trating civilization If philology be defined as 
the restoration to knowledge of past thought 
through the medium of the word, it is ap- 
parent that, no study of literature, however 
simple and however approximately contempo- 
rary the literary monuments may be, can be 
earned on without the (‘inployment in some 
degree of philological methods The so-called 
philological approach to the study of literature 
has been at times not without its unwise advo- 
cates To parse through the whole of Para- 
dise Lad and to examine the etymology of 
every word mav be jihilological study of a 
kind, but it can scarcely be called literary 
Philology must serve as a handmaiden to 
literature m the interpretation and elucida- 
tion of texts, but there is no immediate wav 
of entry into the processes of literature through 
the study of individual words Among other 
jiractical uses of jiliilology regarded as linguis- 
tics may be mentioned that of seeing that the 
historical records of the speech and literature 
preserved in manuscripts and in texts, often 
few in number and difficult of access, are 
brought to light and s(*cured against the acci- 
dents of tune bv publication The reeditmg 
of texts in the light of fuller modern scholar- 
ship IS also a duty of the philologists not to be 
(‘vaded vSound philological principles are 
manifestly as important in the editing of a 
modern text as of one of medieval or ancient 
times Philology may also be of service in the 
daily practical use of language, especially in 
determining questions of propriety and con- 
duct in language (See article on English 
Usage ) A still larger field of practical 
philology IS to be found in the whole province 
of rhetoric Rhetoric attempts to teach an 
art of language, and instruction in this art is 
greatly assisted by the ability of the teacher 
and student to analyze and to comprehend 
the principles of the art Rhetoric conse- 

quently, if it means anything at all as a sys- 
tematic discipline, means the application of 
the methods of observation and analysis to 
the processes of language expression upon 
which the science of philology rests Other 
practical applications of philological science, 
e g the production of descriptive grammar for 
the use of the students of a language who are 
seeking to acquire a practical control over it, 
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the analysis of speech sounds as an aid in the 
teaching of spoken language, etc , are too ob- 
vious to require mention 

The present academic status of the study 
of philology has been implicitly indicated in 
part in the description which has been given 
of the subject. A more detailed account of the 
courses will be found in the articles on Modern 
Languages and Literature, also in those on 
Greek Languages and Literature, Latin 
Languages and Literature, Semitk’ Lan- 
guages AND Literature G P K 

See Grammar, for coTU])aiativ(‘ philology, 
Language, English, Language, Psychology 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SYMBOLISM — See 

Symbolism in Education 

PHILOSOPHY — Definition and Scope — 

The term philosophy (in the fonn of tlie verb 
ff)L\o(To<l>€.Lv) seems first to have lieioi used bv 
Herodotus and Thucydides in its literal sense, 
to denote the desire or pursuit of wisdom 
The speculative bias of the Gn‘C‘ks made th(*m 
restrict the term philosophy to theoretic 
knowledge only, i e. knowledge pursued for its 
own sake as opposed to that which is technical 
or immediately practical. The terms science, 
true knowledge, and philosophy are used 
almost interchangeably by Plato and Aristotle 
The idea that philosophy is not ordinary 
knowledge but has for its object something of 
superior worth, to wit, the real as opposed to 
the phenomenal, is due to the Platonic doc- 
trine that true knowledge can be only of the 
immutable and the eternal {Rvp , 480). Aris- 


totle also emphasizes the fact that philosophu', 
or scientific knowledge is reasoned or demon- 
strative, and, therefore, depends on knowledge 
of causes or principles Though Aristotle 
wrote on political and natuial history he seems 
to have clearly distinguished between history 
and science^ or philosophy Both Plato and 
Aristotle, wdiile setting a high value on mathe- 
matics, hesitated to apply t he term philosophy 
to it Thus Plato put mathematics in the 
borderland l)(‘twT‘eii tiue science and opinion, 
and Aiistoth', wliile explicit in his statements 
that metaphvsics, physics, and mathematics 
are the thiee jiarts of theoretic philosophy, and 
in his icfeieiice to metaphysics as the first and 
to physics as the second philosophy, does not 
explicitly lefer to mathematics as th(‘ third 
philosophy X(‘verth('less, mathematics did 
not becom(‘ geiieially dissociated from philoso- 
])hv until the Alexandrine fieriod {eg Euclid), 
and (‘ven latei w(‘ find the book of Sextus 
Empiricus, Adoeisus Math , directed against 
the philos<)])luTs or mel ajiliysicians 

Th(‘ distinction bet weiui jihilosophy and the 
sp(‘cial scienc(‘s s(‘ems to have been accentuated 
bv the Stoic and th(‘ Epicurean philosophies, 
with their miiphasis on ethics as the major 
poition of ])hilosof)hy In the light of the 
pojiulai use of tlie teim philosophei as synony- 
mous with that of moral teacher or guide, 
and 1h(‘ prevailing id(‘a of jihilosophy as a 
mod(‘ of life, pursuits hk(‘ those of Archimedes 
could not be rideiied to as philosophical At 
any rate, tlie Ah‘xandrim‘ period hnds a num- 
ber of sp(‘Cial sci(mc(‘s cultivated separately 
from Jihilosophy 

In medK'val times, jihilosojdiy seems to have 
been uscal to denoli* all the knowl(‘dg(‘ which 
can be acquiied bv natural reason without the 
aid of re\ elation In jnactice, this meant all 
the sulijects treated by “ the Pliilosopher,” i e 
Aristotle, and as these formed the substance 
of all arts couises, the faculty of arts became 
known as tlie faculty of philosophy The 
“ three philosojihies ” denoted moral, natural, 
and metajihysical jihilosoj^hy 

As a lesult of th(‘ development of natural 
philosojihv into the independent science of 
physics, and the ernjihasis on the jiroblems of 
thought 01 consciousness m writers like Locke, 
the tcim met a])hy SICS gave way to the term 
mental science or intellectual philosophy As a 
result, also, of the expansion of modern science 
and its impel atr\e demand for sjiecialization, 
the parts of moral philosophy known as juris- 
prudence, law of nature, politics, and economics, 
— subjects on which an eighteenth century 
professor of jihilosojihy like Adam Smith was 
expected to lecture, — soon became objects 
of study on the part of s})(‘cialists who did 
not concern themselves wnth the rest of phi- 
losophy For the last forty years empirical 
psychology has been assuming more and more 
tho r61e of a special science, as independent 
of philosophy as the science of optics In our 
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own day there is a strong; tendency for investi- 
gators in the field of logic to regard their 
subject as a branch of either psychology or 
mathematics; and an increasing number now 
view the field of ethics as part of sociology 
or anthropology 

After the special sciences have thus been 
carved out of it, what, if anything, is left of 
philosophy itself The typical answers to 
this question may be arranged in three groups, 
between which hard and fast lines cannot be 
drawn — 

(A) Those that deny that there is any 
peculiar subject matter or method in phi- 
losophy This IS the view of the agnostic and 
positivist schools. To both Spencer and 
Comte philosophy consists simply in the uni- 
fication or coordination of the vaiious sciences 
In Spencer this unity is a mere juxtaposition, — 
the only bond uniting the various sciences 
being the fact that they all have certain vague 
general laws of evolution in common In 
Comte the unity is one of end In consti- 
tuting the positive philosophy the various 
sciences are subordinated to each other in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the positive polity 
In harmony with the above is the popular 
view, supported in some respects by Paulsen, 
that philosophy is simply the sum of the general 
portions of the different sciences 

(B) Those that insist that philosophy still 
has a subject matter distinct from that of the 
special sciences, viz the real or the rational 
This group includes representatives of most 
diverse schools of philosophic thought, who, of 
course, conceive this subject matter in differ- 
ent ways Thus, the Hegelian school con- 
ceives the subject matter of all philosophy to 
be the ultimately real, or absolute Idea, a 
knowledge of which we obtain by a system of 
reasoning The mystic schools all conceive 
the real, which is the quest of philosophy, to be 
in the ineffable One attained m ceitam experi- 
ences, called feeling or intuition Between these 
two schools may be placed an influential group 
of thinkers like Munsterberg, Duhem, and 
Bergson, having little in common save the view 
that the special sciences all deal, not with 
reality, but with systems of useful construc- 
tions of the mind, and that it is, therefore, 
left to philosophy to deal with reality itself, 
by intuition (Bergson), by dialectic reason- 
ing (Munsterberg), or by faith and reason 
(Duhem) 

(C) Mediating between (A) and {B) is the 

view that philosophy has a distinct subject 
matter of its own, but that this subject matter 
is no other than the system of the special 
sciences, that is, that philosophy is itself a 
special science, viz the scuaice of the sciences 
This science may be conceived in quite natural- 
istic fashion . “ Sciences, then, are as 

real things as facts themselves We can 

analyze them as we analyze facts, investigate 
their elements, composition, order, and sub- 


ject (Taine). The view, however, which 
has, owing to the influence of Herbart, Wundt, 
and the Neo-Kantians, prevailed for the last 
generation has been a more critical one It is 
supposed to be the business of philosophy to 
analyze and criticize the fundamental concepts 
and assumptions of the special sciences, and to 
build up a consistent world view on the basis of 
this critical work 

The greater intimacy, however, between 
philosophy and the special sciences during the 
past decade* has brought to light the following 
considerations (1) that the criticism of the as- 
sumptions of the various sciences can be made 
only by those who are already in possession 
of a certain definite Weltanschauung, (2) that 
there are no contradictions infesting the 
special sciences to such an extent that the 
scientists are helpless and need the aid of 
philosophers, and (3) that the fundamental 
concepts of the different sciences can be 
analyzed only in the light of the special con- 
tent of these sciences, and that the specialist 
IS, if he undertakes it, the best qualified to 
make this analysis 

The feeling has also aiisen recently that the 
function of philosophy is obscured by a too 
close assimilation of it to science, and that its 
nature is in many respects akin to art and 
po(‘trv (^Qv Joinnal of Philosophy, vo\ 7, p 406) 

In spite, however, of all these diverse views 
as to the natuie of philosophy, all are sub- 
stantially agr(‘ed that its aim is to give us a 
coheient view, or outline chart, of the universe 
and the place in it of man, the external world, 
and the high(*r Reality, if there be any 
There is also a practical agreement that a 
department of philosophy in a college or uni- 
versity should teach metaphysics (including 
philosophy of mind, and philosophy of reli- 
gion), logic, ethics, aesthetics, and the history 
of philosophy Professor Fullerton has made 
the interesting attempt to show that these 
apparently diverse disciplines (including psy- 
chology) have not b(*en grouped together by 
mere accident, but that they all have something 
fundamental in common, viz that they all 
raise problems of reflective thought, i e 
problems involving the critical examination of 
the meaning of our ideas {Intio to Phil., 
pp 223-260 ) 

Metaphysics, logic, ethics, and the history 
of philosophy, then, represent the irreducible 
minimum of a department of philosophy. 
Though many philosophers emphasize the 
primacy of psychology as a philosophical 
discipline, psychologists as a rule are anxious 
to have their science free from all philosophic 
entanglements In many of our universities 
psvchology now forms an independent depart- 
ment, and at the St Louis Congress of Arts 
and Sciences (1904) the psychologists were 
grouped not with the philosophers but with 
the other students of natural science. In 
France lectures on sociology are still given by 
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professors of philosophy and this is also true 
of other Latin countries, especially Spanish 
America where French positivism has been 
very influential No one, however, doubts 
that the specialization of the social sciences is 
inevitable. In the United States courses in 
education are often given by the department 
of philosophy, but though philosophy must 
always play a prominent part in educational 
theory, it is only for administrative naisons 
that the two departments are unibMl In 
many American colleges courses in th(‘ liistoiv^ 
of mathematics, chemistry, etc , are given bv 
the departments concerned, but in th(‘ \erv 
few instances where couises m the general 
history of science are given, this is done bv the 
department of philosophv In Euiop(‘an in- 
stitutions even the history of special sciences 
IS given by the department of philosophv, 
and when a physicist like Mach b(*gins to 
lecture of the history of his own science, it is 
thought proper to transfer him to th(‘ depart- 
ment of plulosophy The history of sci(‘nce 
is, however, a very mucli neglected field m 
any case For the individual philosophic 
disciplines, see ^sthetk’s, Ethics, Lo(ji(% 
and Metaphysics. I'or schools of philo- 
sophic thought, see Materialism, Spiritual- 
ism, Idealism, Realism, Phenomewlism, 
Rationalism, Mysticism, Empiricism, Scepti- 
cism, Criticism, Positivism, Intellectual- 
ism, Voluntarism, Pragmatism, Monism, and 
Pluratism 

History of the Teaching of Philosophy — 

Among the Ancients — India and China seem 
to be the only Oriental countiies that inde- 
pendently developed definite schools of phi- 
losopliy, i e bodies of doctrine in on* or less 
systematically and continuously taught from 
generation to generation Thus we haAC in 
China the speculative school of Lao-tze, 
Licius (Lieh-tzi) and Tschaung-tze, and the 
moralistic school of Confucius and Mencius 
beginning in the sixth century B c and con- 
tinued into the Christian era In India we 
have six great historical schools of which the 
Sankhya, Vedanta, and Yoga are best known 
in the West. 

The earliest form of teaching took place 
under the form of voluntary discijileship , 
the disciple attended the mast(‘r and learned 
from lum in the course of ordinary conversation 
or whenever the spirit moved tlu» master 
Such a life frequently involved celibacy The 
typical Hindu teachers of philosophy live 
apart on a mountain or in a grove in simple 
abstemious fashion, spending the time “in 
listening to serious discourse and imparting 
their knowledge to such as will listen to them ” 
(Max MtUler, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, 
p 35). We also hear of philosophic and 
religious congresses and of philosophic dispu- 
tations at Lngs' courts, and, in Buddhist 
limes, of monasteries, famous schools, public 
lectures, etc. 


B(‘fore tin* ('\1.ensn (* us(‘ of t(*\tbooks was 
])()ssible, instruction was given in the form of 
shoit mnemonic aphorisms, easy to hand on 
unalteied fioni geneiation to generation, but 
so brief and packed with meaning as to need 
extensive commentarv to make them intelli- 
gible Such teaching, therefore, tended to 
become dogmatic and esoteric. 

I'hr (rraro-Ronian Period — The earliest 
form of philosophic teaching among the Greeks 
was proliablv also in the form of aphorisms of 
Wis(* Men, and Thales, tlie founder of the 
Milesian school of philosopliy, was regarded 
as one id the Sev(‘n Wise Men of Greece. 
Populai philosophic insti action was also given 
bv tlie wandiTing bards, of whom Xenophanes, 
the founder of th(‘ El(‘atic School, was a re- 
markabk' example Tin* Pythagorean School 
was dehniti'h" organized, and demanded certain 
modes of life of its memlxTs to enable them to 
puisne its charactiTistic studnvs 

The ex])ansion of Greek life and culture in 
the fifth century b r brought into existence the 
piolessional teachei oi sophist The wander- 
ing so])hist was an itinerant university, gather- 
ing all sorts of pupils and teaching them all 
subjects The various schools which owe their 
impulse to Socrates wer(‘ largely influenced 
in their foundation by their feeling of protest 
against the intioduction of piofessionahsm 
into the life of culture Socrates taught 
bv means of his peculiar method of question- 
ing — noteworthy in tin* history of education 
as an indication of the complete absence of 
the authoritative note, and thus characteristic 
of the s])irit of fiee impiiiy among the Greeks 
Plato tiled haul to avoid the lectuie system 
of the sophists, but Aristotle returned to it 
Socrat(*s ndused to ace(‘i)t any fees, and Plato 
was too indeiiendent, but Sjieusippus, Plato’s 
suceessoi in the A(*ad(‘iny, found it necessary 
to ace(*j)1 f(‘es At the end of the fourth 
century b r we find scpaiate and distinct 
from tin* schools of rhetoric four well-estab- 
lish(‘d jieimanent schools of philosophy (the 
Academic, the Peiipatetie, the Stoic, and the 
Epicurean) which made Athens the world’s 
eent(*i foi philosophic instruction These 
schools continued their existence till closed 
by Justinian (in 529) The corporate character 
of these schools (for which see Athens, Uni- 
versity OF, Greece, haiui’ATioN , Univer- 
sities, etc ) made them emiihasize adherence to 
tiaditional doctrine of the school lather than 
iud(*penden(*e of iliought 

With the introduction of Greek culture into 
Roman society, philosophy became a standard 
form of education coordinate with jurispru- 
dence, ihetoiic, and medicine It became 
customary for the great families to send their 
sons to At liens to study philosophy. Phil- 
osophic education at Rome*, however, was 
mainlv earned on through private tutors who 
regarded their offi(;c as that of a physician 
to the morals of those whom they instructed. 
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DiMul.eitisled f)l{<v ol tlio f^avo w^l3^ 

under this r^Kirne, to the ineulcation of 
sound moral maxims or prec('j)1s (Seneca, Kp , 
49, §5) We have, however, pictures of lec- 
ture theaters crowded to heai philosojihic 
orations or debates hetweiui ihetorical ])hil()sf>- 
phers. W(‘ also hear of philosophic mission- 
aries, like Apolonius of Tvana, exhorting and 
appealing to the crowds in the market plac(‘ 
Alexandrian School H and Ainhtc I nfiuvncc — 
In the third centuiy h (’ the great lihiaries 
and museums and the libeial ])olicv of the 
Ptolemies towards scliolais mad(‘ Alexandria 
(see Alexandria, School of) an endowed r(‘- 
search university, a gieat eentiT of learning 
lather than ot instruction It l)eca.me also th(‘ 
chief meeting place ol Greek ])hilosophy and 
Oriental religion From it issued Philo’s doc- 
trine of the Logos Philo of Jud^ix), and 
the chief intellectual moulds for the dogmas of 
the Ghristian Cdiurch In the r*evival of i(‘li- 
gious and sp(‘culat,ive pliiloso])hv in the third 
century (a d ) Alexandra was also the biith- 
])lacc of Noo-Platonism {qv ), which, by claim- 
ing to unite and ix‘st()i(‘ the philos()])hv of Plato 
and Aristotle, becairn' the rallying gi-ound for 
those who wanted to maintain the old H(‘llen- 
istic culture a.gainst the rising tide of (’hiis- 
tjanity It was also irnncipallv at Alexandna 
that Ghristianily, under the leadership of men 
like Glement and Ongim (qq v ), began to yoke 
Greek philosophy into its service Tln^ cat,(‘- 
chetical schools (q v ) of b)gypt and Syria were 
th(‘ first to intr’ 0 (luc(' the study of philoso])hy 
into (diristian schools From the Syrian 
schools of 10d(‘ssa and Nisi))is the study of 
philosophy was earned into Arabic or Saracen 
cailture The Arabic translations of Aristotle 
w(‘re cari’K'd across Nort h Africa into the Moor- 
ish centers of hairning in Spain, and there th(*v 
wer’e, together with Arabic cominentari(‘S, 
translated into Latin and brought back to 
lOurope, jirinci pally t hrough Tlebi (‘w translator s 
The Middle Aqe^ — In the fiftli century, 
with the bMrl)aiian invasions and the (ha ay 
of Roman cultun*, |>hilosophic study bcxame 
practically (‘xtimd in Wt‘stein Furope Sonu* 
logic, howev(‘r, continiual to be taught as a 
part of th(‘ cvch* of hixxal studu‘s, and wlnm 
the (^'hristiari monastic schools took over tin* 
elements of th(‘ later Graeco-Roman system 
of (‘ducat ion, logn leinained the only school 
discipline having any connection with ])hi- 
losophv (See art,icl(‘ on Logic ) 

Though Porphyry’s Tnfrod urtiori stated th(‘ 
I>roblem of universals out of which medieval 
philosophy grew, the regular school teaching 
of logic was mainly formal While tlnwe were 
noted examples of philosophic speculation, as 
John Scot in the ninth and Gerber t in the 
tenth (*entury, it was not until th(‘ end of the 
eleventh century that philosophic teaching 
may be said to hav(‘ been resumed in what 
had been the Western Empire 

The revival of philosophic study received its 


rmpi'tus hrst from the theologic inter(‘st in 
the (piestion of universals, secondly from the 
recovery of the more important Aristotelian 
lognail writings (the Analytics, etc ) either in 
Boethius’ translation or that of Jacob Clericus 
(1128), and thirdly from the introduction of 
Aristotle’s M ctaphy^irs, Physics, and Ethics, 
through the Arabic translations and commen- 
tai les, at the end of the twelfth century Aftei 
1254 logic and philosophy foimied nearly the 
whole of the curnculum, the old quadrivmin 
b(*ing relativ(*ly neglected No uniform oi 
sharp line was nt first drawn between th(‘ 
universities and the older monastic schools 
The latl(‘r contmiK'd to teach logic and some- 
tinms on(‘ or other of the ‘M-hix'c philosophu's ” 
As late as 1540 we find Fenerius publicly lec- 
turing in the chnptcu house of the Abbe}^ at 
Kinloss on Aristotle’s Ethics, Politico, Physics, 
Mctaphqsics, Economics, and Psi/chology The 
growth of the univt'rsities, however, led the 
gi’amnnu , burgh, and landschulen to restrict 
lhems(4v(\s to grammar and logic and some- 
1ini(\s to 1h(‘ former only (Se(‘ Universities 
and Middle A(jes, Edi cation in ) 

Th(‘ logic ot the syllogism, howevei, (‘X- 
t(‘nded its sway ovit the whole range of higher 
education hA'eiy study was reduced to a 
niimlKU of (luestions ” and thus made suitable 
foi syllogistic r(‘a soiling The presence of a 
laig(‘ liodv (jf authoritative doctrines in the 
form of un(|U(‘stioned sidf-evident princi])les, 
s(‘nt(Mic(‘s fioin th(‘ Bible, the Christian 
Fathers, the “Philosopher,” and the Doctors 
of th(‘ (Juircli, made this procedure possilile 
Syllogistic dis])utati(>n also adapted itself to 
the strmrig controveixsial spirit of the medieval 
age ’Fhe disput(‘s between the nominalists 
and the realists were carried on with such 
violence that, the king of France had to forbid 
all disputations on such “ inflammatoi y sub- 
j(M-ts ’’ In an age devoid of our modern means 
of inibhcation and dissemination of th(‘ news 
of th(‘ int(‘llectual life, the wandering scholai 
]u(>\ud(‘d a means for intellectual entertain- 
immt and po]>ular instruction 

The Renoissinicc and Later — The mo\(v 
riKMit known as the Renaissance brought baclr 
to Euiojie Gre(‘k ])hilosophy other than Aris- 
totle, and evaur Arist-otle b(‘gan to leceive a 
n(‘w interj)r-(‘tation m the light of the Gi(‘(‘k 
text and the conmnmtarit^s of Alexander 
Aphrodisius instead of the comimmtaries of 
Aveiio(\s Th(‘ spirit of free inquiry h‘d to a 
qu(‘sti()ning of the classic nu'dieval view of the 
universe based on Aristotle, and brought Plato 
and Plotinus {q v ) to the fore ITniversity 
teaching of philosophy, however, was not pro- 
foundly affect, ed by this inoyement, which was 
organized in societies or academics like the 
Florentine and supported by liberal princes 
The humanists approached philosophj^ from 
the literary rather than from the logical or 
“ scientific ” side The universities substi- 
tuted the Grf'ek text of Aristotle for the Latin 
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one, and some of Plato’s dialogues were ad- 
mitted into the orthodox curriculum, but the 
old methods remained Logical disputations 
and the public dolonse of these continued to be 
requiied for graduation, even in the medi- 
cal faculty, down to the nineteenth century 
Outside of the universities, also, began the 
mathematical-physical philosophy ol Coperni- 
cus, Keppler, Descartes, Galileo, and Leibnitz 
This new philosophy found its sufiport in th(‘ 
great scientihc academies (q v ) founded in the 
seventeenth century To a ccu’tain extent this 
new philosoph}^ also found suppoit fioin th(‘ 
new liberal culture which began in France un- 
der Jjouis XTV and which was suppoitc'd by 
al’ the liberal courts ol FiUiope JiCMbniz, who 
disdained to seek a university position, is liie 
typical i'epr(‘sentative of this new cultural and 
philosophy C'ambndge seems to have Ixam 
the hrst university to hear the apjieal of men 
like Barrow to stop sp(‘culating about 
ratiofus^ malvr\a prima, and such like scholastic 
chimeias ” and turn (1().)9) to t he rnatliematical 
philosophy of Galileo and l)(‘scartes But 
even here the influence' of its own Newton 
was comparatively slight throughout th(‘ 
eightee'Tith centiirv In Germany th(‘ scholas- 
tic philosophy was ra'placed, after a struggle in 
which the authoiitv of the liberal Frederick 
the Gieat ])ra)ved the dc'cisive factor, by the 
Leibnitzo- Wolffian philosophy ol “i(‘asonable 
thoughts ” Through the influence of imui like 
Martin Knutzeu and his more famous pupil, 
Kant, the Newtonian view of the ])hysical 
universe enteied into the universities In 
PVance the removal of Church control over the 
faculty of philosophy in the eighteenth centur v 
made possible the introduction of Descar t(‘s 
The modern scientific, as opposed to tin* 
scholastic spirit, did not, however, completely 
triumph in academic philoso])hv until tin' 
second half of the nineteenth century 

Of great importance to the teaching of phi- 
losophy was the change of the language of 
instruction fi-oni Latin t,o the ver-nacular 
This change was begun, in spite of bittei op- 
position, by Thomasius at Halle, m 1694, and 
was not coinpleted until tin* first quarter of tin' 
nineteenth century The poverty of matenal 
in the old scholastic philosophy was hidden 
by the learned language in which it was de- 
livered When men began to lecture in the 
vernacular they had to attend more to the 
substance of their teaching 

Philosophy in the American College — 
llutory — I>om tlie beginning, philosophy was 
taught by the class tutor on the basis of 
the scholastic manuals then used in England 
Before 1664, when the three-year curriculum 
prevailed at Harvard, provision was made for 
logic and physics in the hrst year, ethics and 
politics in the second, and philosophic dis- 
putations in the third At the end of the 
seventeenth century we hnd logic taught in 
the first two years from the Latin manuals 
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of Peter Ramus and Burgerdicius, in the third 
year Henry More’s FJthirs and Dr Morton’s 
Physics and Mctaphi/sics, and m the fourth 
year Divinity At the beginning ol the eight- 
ei'iith centuiy Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding was introduced into the cur- 
riculum, and I’emamed throughout the eight- 
ei'iith century the starting point of American 
philosoph> , as can be sei'n in such different 
tv])es as Franklin and Jonathan Edwards 
Berkeh'V and Ilium' had relatively little in- 
ttucnce, th(' iornu'r Ix'iiig a Bishop of th(' 
Ghurch of hhigbuid and the latter suspected 
of being ))(>th a sceptic and a toiy The 
deistic controyi'rsv and the question of free 
will in relation to (’alvimstic theology limited 
almost entirely tlu' rarigi' ol philosophic inter- 
('st At the end of the eighteenth century new 
infliK'nces liegan to come in, French material- 
ism as representi'd bv Pnt'stley, and Scotch 
lealism as brought over by Piesident Wither- 
spoon Th(' forim'r was inlluential mainly in 
the South, but the latter swept the country, 
and in tlie middle of th(‘ miu'tec'nth century was 
the pi'edoimnant influ(*nce in the ])hilosophy 
taiiglit in American colleges Reid, Stewart, 
and Brown W(‘re several turn's reprinted in 
America, and in tlie second third ol the nine- 
teenth ('(‘iitiuv Hamilton’s lectuK's went 
through several American editions and abridg- 
ments Palev’s Moial and Political Philoso- 
phy and his Evidences of Uhnsiianity also 
came in at tlu' beginning of the nineteenth 
century In the fourth decade of the nine- 
tei'utli century (’ousin and French Eclecti- 
cism liecame infliK'nfial Partly through the 
inhuence ol Gerunan immigiants and the St 
liouis School of Philosophy, headed by Di 
William T Hai’iis, and partly through the 
infliK'iiCi' of teachers traim^d m Germany, 
Kant and Hegel bc'gaii to dominate academic 
philosopln in the last (luarter of the niiie- 
ti'cnth centuiy Though Mill and Silencer 
weie widely read, they had little influence on 
the academic teaching of philosophy 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century 
separate chairs in mathematical and physical 
science wi'rc' established in most American 
colleges, but so late as 1838 the course^ in 
])hilosophy at Amheist included mechanics, 
('lecti’icity, ('tc In the hrst half of the nine- 
teenth centiuv economics was separated 
tioni philosophy m some of the largei colleges, 
but- this s('])aiation was not completed in other 
colleges befoie the twentieth cerdury The 
modern ]>eriod ol the American college with 
its large field of electives may be said to have 
iiegun 111 the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century Previous to that, philosophy was all 
preserved and generally crowded into the last 
veai Ol twT), as one of the higher branches cal- 
culated not only to tram the student in scholar- 
ship but to fit him for practical life 

Aim — It is agreed by all that the training 
of specialists in philosophy is beyond the scope 
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of the American college Is philosophic train- 
ing, then, an indispensable clement of a liberal 
education for citizimship in the largei life‘^ 
In urging an affirinativ^e answer the following 
points have been made — 

(1) Philosophic knowledge is a desirable 

end in itself Just to lace these profound 
problems concerning the being, the origin of, 
and the destiny of man just to know that 

there are such probhmis, and something of 
how the soul of man has in thought and finding 
responded to them, is of itself no small pait 
of liberal culture ” (l^add. Educational Rcvieu\ 
X, p 232 ) Even if we regard philosophy 
as setting or solving no problem, the inspira- 
tion which conies liomthe knowledge of man’s 
search for the thoughts that give value and 
dignity to human hie is one of the best things 
that a liberal education can offer 

(2) Others emphasize not so much the 
knowledge itself as the philosophic habit 
The philosopliK* or reflective hal3it is ab- 
solutely essential in order to enabh^ the stu- 
dent to bring together th(‘ divcMse fiagments 
of knowledge picked up in the diffiueiit de- 
])artments, and to organize the contents of his 
mind into some unity The need for such 
unity IS especially evident when one i (‘fleets 
on the chasm which gt'iierally sejiaiates the 
religious ideas which the student iirings to 
college from the scientific ideas which he 
gathius in such courses as geology, biology, oi 
psychophysics The phih^sophic habit y)r(‘- 
vents a man from becoming a narrow paitisan, 
and in this way it is one of the hnest flowers of 
culture 

This last aspect of the situation leads soin(‘ 
to emphasize the ethical aim in philoso])hic 
teaching More impoitant than a knowledge 
of philosophic jiroblems past or pr(‘S(‘nt is it 
that the student should be started in the busi- 
ness of philosophizing for himself vStudents 
as a rule come to college slav(‘s of traditional 
forms of thought and conduct, and to train 
them to become fieemen of the intc’llectual 
life IS the function of the devoted teacher of 
philosophy Just because its n'sults ai(‘ not 
so certain as those of mathematics or th(' natu- 
ral sciences, the student cannot find tin* answer 
before thinking the matter out foi himself 
Most people doubtless g(*t this training in 
actual life in the school of expiu’ience, but 
philosophic training accomplishes it at less 
expense 

Methods. — No other teachers have, as a 
body, given so little attention to the pedagogy 
of their subject as the American teachers of 
philosophy; with the result that at l(*ast one 
profess( 3 r of philosophy confesses, “It is possi- 
ble that there has been more poor ])edagogi(?s 
m this field throughout tlie ages than in any 
other branch of the university” (Jourrud of 
Phil, VII, p 569) The pedagogic principle 
which has revolutionized modern science 
teaching, viz to begin with the concrete 


nearest the pupil’s own experience rathei 
than with the abstract elements of the subject, 
has not yet found full recognition in philo- 
sophic teaching, though some philosophic, 
teachers have exemplified it beautifully. The 
philosopher is peculiarly apt to think that he is 
going from the simple to the complex when he 
IS really proceeding fiom the abstract to the 
concrete Iqv), forgetting that the abstract ele- 
ments familiar to himself are strange and 
difficult of apprehension to the beginner. 

The peculiar difficulty about philosophic 
teaching is that it involves on the part of the 
puinl an apjiaiently different mode of thinking 
fiom th(* one to which lie has been accustomed, 
a jieculiar tuiiung back on one’s usual ideas, 
and this und(>ubti‘dly apjiears to the beginner 
botli forbidding and fiuitless The pioblem, 
then, IS how to make philosophic, pioblenis 
i(*al to the student liow is the student to 
be s(*riously inteiested in philosophic issues 
and to b(* trained in the difficult art of philo- 
sojihic thinking‘s \Vc must show the vital 
im])oitance of the subject from the beginning 
Eoi unh'ss we succei'd in showing the student 
that philosopln^ is a matt('r of life and death, 
essential to his own intell(‘ctual salvation, w(‘ 
cannot g(‘n('iallv draw' out the b(‘st (efforts. 

The ])edagogic m(‘ans geneially used in tin* 
ti'aching of ])hil()so]>ln an* the lecture, the 
(piiz, the* assign(*d leading, the essay, the reci- 
tation, discussion, and the pamphlet oi ques- 
tion syllabus As a nu'thod of philosophic 
teaching the lectin (* has, besides the disad- 
vantage's mcuh'nt to it in othei subjects, the 
add(*d one that it must, in oidei to enable the 
stiuh'iit to follow it int('lligentLy, necessarily 
avoid intiicat(‘ questions oi very close reason- 
ing Tin* philosophic lectuier may have to 
])iesent (‘xamph's of re^asoning as closely knit 
as that of the mathematician, but lie has not 
the advantage of making it all visible on 
the blackboaid To offset this partly, some 
t(‘acheis put an outline syllabus in the hands 
of the ])upils b('foie the lecture Ev(m so, 
1h(* lectun* seems well adapted only to intro- 
duce or open up a topic and to summarize a 
discussion 

In many of our large colleges the profcssoi 
givt's two lectures a week, and an assistant 
meets th(* class, usually in smaller sections, foi 
quizzes on lequired leading or on the sub- 
stance of the lectures The attitude of the 
students who, judging by the position of the 
assistant, regard the quiz as of secondary 
importaiici*, makt's this airangemimt a nioii* 
oi less perfunctory affair, seldom productive 
of genuine enthusiasm It is generally felt 
that the quiz should give way to the full 
recitation where the student and instructor 
can discuss the subject matter at length and 
not be compelled to take up any new topic 
before coming to a satisfactory termination 
of the one in hand 

The objections to discussion, especially 
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when instructors allow students to discuss 
with each other m class, are. (1) It is apt to 
give students the impression that philosophy 
IS all a matter of opinion (2) The variety of 
views that come into discussion is apt to be 
confusing to the beginner (3) The discussion 
IS apt to run into very minor matters and make 
students lose sight of the big issues Dis- 
cussion frequently degenerates into repeti- 
tion of opinions, with no advantage except, 
at best, developing the student’s cleverness 
at finding arguments (4) Discussion or 
Socratic questionings must be piofitless if 
students have not some previous knowledge 
of the subject to be discussi^l, and have “no 
method of ordeiing their thouglits in truth- 
giving directions “ 

In answer to these it may be maintained 

(1) that philosophy must begin with opinions, 
but opinions have to be made systematic and 
consistent with the whole of experience The 
age of dogmatic manuals of absolutely ceitain 
truths IS past, and those who sigh for them, 
as after the fleshpots of Egypt, do so in vain 

(2) A critical attitude to one’s opinion is the 
most effective method of philoso])hizing 

(3) The teachei can coriect tlie shortcomings 
by actively and ciitically guiding the dis- 
cussion without dogmatically asserting his 
own opinion more than is necessaiy for ef- 
fective summaries or seal clung questions 

(4) Discussion has been called liy Piofessor 
James the philosopher’s laboratory, and tlie 
mere clash ot one’s opinion with that of others 
IS an illuminating expiuience preventing one 
from returning to previous narrow dogmatism 
It must also be maintained that ])hilosophy 
does not have to start with a clean slate and 
that it may and must, to be cffectiv(‘, glow 
out of what the student already knows and 
thinks 

A device winch Professor (iarman intro- 
duced, and wltich he considered as much of an 
invention as printing by movable type*, is 
the pamphlet In these pamphlets some 
problem is stated or developed, but without 
any definite’ solution These are loaned to the 
student, who, thus shut off from the possibility 
of turning to the next page to find the solution, 
is compelled before enteimg the discussion 
in the classroom to think the matter over and 
formulate his own answer The instructor 
IS then in a position to know whether the stu- 
dents arc taking serious hold of the subject 

The intensive reading of classical texts forms 
pait of most courses in philosophy The fre- 
quent writing of essays is now recognized as 
a powerful instrument to bung the student’s 
ideas together and make them clear to him- 
self For this reason some teachers encourage 
their students to write on subjects on which 
the latter have little information, or on topics 
which have not yet been discussed in the 
classroom The essay is thus a means to com- 
p(‘l the student to think on the subject The 
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reading of texts, however, needs elucidation, 
and both text and essay need to be supple- 
mented by thorough discussion and criticism 
to make them effective 

Philosophic clubs in many of our colleges 
frequently inciease interest in philosophic 
studies In many of our colleges connected 
with gradual!’ schools senior students also 
have the privilege of entering the seminar 
courses 

Organization of a Deyartment of Philosophy 
— Philosophy IS usually legarded as a difficult 
subject requiiing some maturity and knowledge 
of other studies Hence, it is considered ad- 
visable to begin the study of philosophy in 
the uppci classes This arrangement, how- 
ever, limits the numbei of couises that the 
undergiaduate can take, and teachers who are 
anxious that students should have the ad- 
vantage of the more advanced courses aie in 
favoi of opening the philosophy department 
to sophomoies or even to freshmen 

As so much depends on the starting point 
in philoso])hy, the question, ‘‘ Which course 
should be given fiist,” is of great importance 
Theic IS, however, nothing like agreement in 
the answer The historical answer, of course, 
IS logic, which has for over 2000 years served 
as a piopsedeutic to philosophy Even the 
dru’st treatise on formal logic raises a number 
of distinctly philosophical issues Thus the 
ndation of the univeisal to the individual, of 
terms to objects, judgment to reality, etc , all 
lead to philosojihic issues of deepest moment 
But the dry and apparently fruitless character 
of syllogistic exercise seems to postpone rather 
than introduce the vital issues of philosophy 
A great many collc’gcs now offer psychology 
as the first course The plausible argument 
is made that acquaintance with the workings 
of the human mind is a prerequisite for phi- 
losophy But the growing disfavor of analytic 
or non-laboratory jrsychology raises difficulties 
111 the way of this mode of introduction to 
philosophy, and raises the doubt whether 
physiology or physics is not just as much a 
prerequisite for philosophy as psychology 
At any rate’, neither logic nor psychology con- 
tain enough philosophy 

The mam issue seems to be, however, be- 
tween those who believe in beginning with the 
history of philosophy and those who believe 
in Ireginning with some survey of philosophic 
problems The great arguments for the his- 
torical introduction are (1) that an approach 
through a survey of problems is apt to be 
partial and one-sided, and (2) that the history 
of philosophy gives one the proper perspec- 
tive to appreciate the problems In answer, 
however, it may be urged (1) that there is 
nothing pedagogioelly wrong in starting with 
a partial and one-sided view, provided we 
supply the motive power to enable the student 
to go on to a wider view As a matter of fact 
the great historical system grew out of certain 
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problems. (2) Tlie student cannot get the 
proper perspective of the history of philosophy 
without some preliminary appreciation of the 
problems themselves The student is too 
immature to grasp the pioblcms confronting 
Plato, Aristotle, or Descartes witliout having 
done any philosophic thinking on his own ac- 
count The effort on the part of teachers to 
simplify the teachings of the great masters and 
to make them intelligible to beginneis leads to 
a certain conventionalization of their teaching, 
amounting to caricature (Sec Owen Wistcr’s 
Philosophy Four.) 

Among those who urge that wo should begin 
with the study of probhmis, no gimeral agree- 
ment as to the content of these problems exists 
Where such courses are given, they generally 
consist in an excessive simplihcation of the 
main problems of metaphysics and epistemol- 
ogy, i c an elementary treatment of the issues 
between monism and pluralism, idealism and 
realism, etc As an introduction to the tech- 
nical problems and to show how these prob- 
lems grow out of ical life, the fields of Religion, 
Science, Literature, History of Civilization, or 
Ethical and Political Problems have been sug- 
gested as supplying the proper material 

Metaphysics or (rcneral Philosophy — The 
course in metaphysics in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuiies was predominantly one 
in natural theology, with special reference, in 
the eighteenth century, to the dcistic contro- 
versy The introduction of Locke in the be- 
ginning, and of the Scottish philosophy at 
the end of the eighteenth century, brought 
psychologic elements into the course and soon 
led to separate courses in theism and mental 
or intellectual yihilosophy The introduction 
of German philosophy in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century brought cpistemologic con- 
siderations forward, and for a time it seemtMl 
as if epistemology would replace metaphysics 
This tendency, however, to regard epistemol- 
ogy as independent of metaphysics is now 
on the wane, but separate courses m epistemol- 
ogy, the theory of knowledge, oi philosophy 
of mmd are still given frequently, for episte- 
mologic questions are decidedly in the fore- 
ground ol curient philosophic dismission In 
detei mining the sco])e and the setting of the 
problems in the modern cours(‘ of metaphysics, 
Lotze’s Metaphysics has been very influential 
Recently Taylor’s Ele incuts of Metaphysics has 
become popular with American teachers 

Within the past decade there has been a 
revival ot interest m classical metaphysics, i e 
m problems of ontology and cosmology, and 
courses on the philosophy of nature are increas- 
ing It is urged on behalf of the latter course 
that its subject matter is concrete and that 
the student has a feeling of dealing with the 
actual world The course in the philosophy 
of evolution given in several colleges belongs 
to the same category 

A course which has now almost disappeared 


from the curriculum of the American college is 
the one m the philosophy of history Under 
the influence of books like Bunsen’s Ood in 
History and Hegel’s Philosophy of History this 
course was frequently given With the re- 
action against a prion methods in history this 
course fell into bad repute Recently, how- 
ever, several have urged its reintroduction in 
a form consonant with the spirit of present- 
day philosophy Professor Hudson has advo- 
cated making it the introductory course in 
philosophy {Journal of Phil , Vol VII, p 426 ) 

History of Philosophy — The course in 
the history of philosophy is like the study of 
history itself, a comparatively modern addi- 
tion to the curriculum of the American college 
The history of philosophy acquired the dignity 
of an academic discipline when Hegel made it 
appear as a rational system At any rate, 
Schwegler’s History of Philosophy (in Seeley’s 
or Stirling’s translation) seems to have been 
the first widely used textbook in this field in 
American colleges One or two terms are 
usually devoted to this course When the 
latter is the case, ancKuit philosophy is taken 
up in the first and modern philosophy in the 
second term Little attention is given to medi- 
eval philosophy, and modern philosophy is 
usually ended with Hegel or Lotze, if not with 
Kant In one or two of the colleges connected 
with graduate schools students have the op- 
poitunity of taking the special course in con- 
temporary philosophy 

Courses in special periods of modern phi- 
losophy such as Continental Rationalism 
(Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz) or British 
Empiricism (Locke, Berkeley, and Hume), are 
given in most colleges having a developed de- 
partment of philosophy Sometimes we have 
also special courses iii Plato, Aristotle, or Kant 
But almost no courses are given in the history 
of special fields such as logic, epistemology, 
or ethics 

With the waning of the metaphysical inter-' 
est in the latter pai t of the nineteenth century, 
the history of philosophy threatened to absorb 
all the vitality of the philosophy department, 
and in the United States as in Germany the 
number ol courses in the history of philosophy 
was almost equal to the combined number 
of all the other philosophic courses; but this 
historical wave is now receding 

In the teaching of the history of philosophy 
some emphasize the history and others the 
philosophy. The former method has been the 
hitherto prevailing one, — so much so that a 
recent college textbook in this field includes 
and emphasizes a great deal of geographic in- 
formation The generally recognized danger 
in the teaching of the history of philosophy 
is the breeding of a shallow skepticism through 
the kaleidoscopic picture of the rise and fall 
of different systems To offset this, many 
teachers try to emphasize the historical con- 
tinuity of philosophic problems. The at- 
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tempt, however, to minimize philosophic dif- 
ferences or the controversial element tends 
to exaggerate the conventionalization of the 
doctrines of the great philosophers To guard 
against this, some reading in the sources, 
Plato, Descartes, Locke, etc , is frequently 
prescribed, even in the general course on the 
history of philosophy To n;ake this reading 
effective, however, intensive studv is needed, 
and one has to give up the continuity of the 
historical survey 

Those who would emphasize the philosophy 
1 ather than tlic history in this course are quite 
willing to leave a great many lacunae in the his- 
tory and to select only those probk^ins ‘‘ which 
bear a significant relation to the issues and 
interests of our own time In expounding a 
philosopher we should not try unsuccessfully 
to take the view point of his contempoiaries, 
but should tn'at his pioblems and theories 
frankly from the standpoint of the present ” 
For the course in ^Esthetics or Philosophv 
of Alt, see article Esthetics 

Relation of Philosophy to the Other Depart- 
ntents — The growing specialization in th<‘ 
different fields of human knowledge and in 
departmental teaching has brougiit about a 
stiong habit on the part of teacheis of ])hilos- 
opliy to avoid all issues of fact which aie the 
subject matter of the various scnuices This 
has tended to evisceiate jihilosophic teaching 
and to give it the appt‘arance of a fiuitlcss 
occupation with einptv forms devoid of con- 
tent Fortunately, however, the sciences, 
especially jiliysics and biology, aie now out- 
gi owing then juvenile feai of metaphvsies, 
and the philosophic spirit is gi owing in the 
various sciences, as well as in the philologic 
and liteiarv courses Teachers of philosophy 
now advise then students to take vaiious 
(bourses in other departments in ordei to make 
their philosophic study moie thoiougii 

Philosophy in the Universities ~ - The Am- 
erican Graduate School — The aim of graduate 
instruction in philosophy is to give the student 
the technical equipment needed to teach and t,o 
advance philosophic knowledge It te? inmates 
with the conferring of th(‘ Doctorate of Phi- 
losophy. As the requisite philosophic abilitv 
is not widely distributed, our best graduat(‘ 
schools make it distinctly understood that this 
degree will be granted only to those who have 
distinctive ability in this field 

Graduate students in philosophy are (1) 
those who intend to teach philosophy, (2) 
students of divinity, or (3) students of othei 
subjects, such as education, who regard ad- 
vanced philosophic studies as helpful in IIk^ 
preparation for their special careers Of these 
three classes only the first and part of the sec- 
ond try to complete the work necessary for 
the doctorate in philosophy, the others an^ 
usually satisfied with the M A in this branch of 
study, or, where the group system prevails, they 
choose it as one of their minors for the Ph D 


Instruction is given mainly through lectures 
and seminar or research courses The lecture 
in the graduate schools can b(‘ more frankly 
the statement of the lecturer’s own philosophic 
views or interpretation of classical doctrines 
than is possible in the college The distinc- 
tive work of the graduate school, however, 
consists in the training for research, and this 
IS done principal! vm seminar courses The es- 
sence of the seminar course is that the student 
should have the ojiport unity to repoit from 
time to time the result of some research, or his 
own constructive thinking, and have it 
subjected to tlie thoiough criticism of his fellow 
students and of his instructor Many courses 
not announced as seminars are practically 
conducted in this wav (practica) The typical 
seminal is announci'd as restricted to some one 
general held, e g advanced logic, and the 
different membeis report on different topics 
m this field which they have chosen for the 
vear Home professors assign only one topic, 
eg the relation of mind and body, as the 
subject for the year, and various students 
repoit either on different aspects of this 
(juestion or on the different classical views 
wliK^h ha\e heim maintained with regard to it 
In this latt(‘i foini of seminar all students 
leport at e^elv session, instead of devoting an 
entire session to one or two reports 

Rcficaiih Goinses — Tlie nimiinum reciuire- 
ments for the Ph.D. are generallv two years’ 
attendance and the thesis As the topic of 
the thesis seldom falls within the subject of a 
regular simiinar course, the student misses 
any direct helj) m tht‘ piepaiation of his thesis. 
For this reason, some graduate schools have 
instituted lesearch courses in which the student 
mdividuallv i (‘ports to tlic professor m charge 
ol his field of inquiiy 

In some of our graduate schools, instructors 
and advanced students meet from time to 
time to discuss philosophic problems of cur- 
rent interest More often a journal club is 
formed m wdiich the diffeicnt members report 
on recent publications m the held of philos- 
ophv Man.y of oui universities make provi- 
sion for the publication of philosophical studies. 
They aie generally devoted to the publication 
of theses or syllabuses by the professors 
Philosophy in the German Universities — 
The students now’ entering the university from 
the gymnasia have had practically no training 
m jihilosophy, and the great majority of the 
courses are, therefore, elementary and, for 
the most part, hist on cal in character. Nearly 
all of them are le(‘ture courses, whether public 
or private, requiring no work on the part of 
the student except such reading as he chooses 
to do on his own account The students 
taking philosophy belong to different groups 
besides those who are candidates for the Ph.D. 
m philosophy Philosophv is one of the sub- 
jects of the state examination which every 
candidate must pass m older to teach in the 
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classical gymnasia A good many of the 
universities still require philosophy as an 
additional subject (Ncbenfach) from all can- 
didates for the Ph D in the faculty of phi- 
losophy {i,e Faculty of Arts and Sciences) 
Besides these, a great many people in Germany 
regard some university work in philosophy as 
essential to a liberal education, and even 
students of medicine, law, or technology attend 
many of the public lectures The student 
has his first chance to rcqiort on his own work 
in the seminar which each ordinary professor 
gives in his field 

Courses in philosophy are either historical 
or systematic Logic, epistemology, psycliol- 
ogy, philosophy of history, (‘thics, pedagogy, 
and aisthetics form the topics of the system- 
atic couises, but even these are largely 
historical Philosophy of religion is left to 
the theologic faculty and philosophy of law 
to the faculty of law. In the reaction against 
the post-Kantian systems which ruled in 
Germany in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the predominant interests developed 
w^ere the epistemologic and the historical, 
and they are still foremost 

The requirements for the doctorate are the 
oral examination and the thesis, which is also 
most frequently historical Th(‘ tact that a 
doctorate is given with various grades, ciou 
laudcy inagnn and siimma cum laudc^ makes it 
rather easy to get the degree with a merely 
passing mark The result is that (ieimany 
grants more degrees in philosophy than any 
other country The doctorate dissertation it- 
self has been the subject of a great deal of 
criticism on the part of thoughtful German 
teachers, because, owing to the historical tend- 
ency, most students spend all their time in 
mere reading and senseless amassing of quota- 
tions (See Paulsen’s Geirnan (hniursities ) A 
great deal of criticism has also been directed 
against the extensive use of the lecture sys- 
tem. The appropriateness of the lecture in an 
age of quick printing has been questioned, 
especially by non-academic philosojihers (K 
von Hartmann) 

Philosophy at Oxford and (Uimlnidgc — 
Philosophic instruction at Oxford and Gam- 
bridge IS nearly all undergraduate' At Oxford 
philosophy is required only of those who take 
the examination for final honors in Litera^ 
Humaniores Greats ”) and at Cambridge 
of those who jircpare for the Moral Science 
Tripos Only a little logic is required of 
passmen 

At Oxford philosophy is viewed simply as 
part of a classical education in the liberal arts 
The content of philosophic study continue.s 
the humanistic tradition, and centers it.self 
in Plato’s Rcpubla and Aristotle’s Ethics, and 
the logical, metaphysical, ethical, and political 
questions they raise No interest 'a taken in 
the history of philosophy, and medieval phi- 
losophy IS entiiely unknown in the Univeisity 


of Duns Scotus, Roger Bacon, and William 
of Occam Of modern English philosophy 
only Bacon’s Novum Organam is required. 
Though Hegelian philosophy has been very 
influential at Oxford in the persons of T. H. 
Green, Wallace, and Ckird, Hegel has not 
figured in the official instruction given by the 
university. 

In Cambridge the study of mathematics and 
physics has absorbed the vitality of phi- 
losophy The Cambridge Platomsts, a group 
of Neo- Platonic philosophers of the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, seem to have 
exerted no lasting influence on the University. 
Locke and (flarke were studied during the 
eighteenth century, but no importance was 
altached to such studies Due largely to 
Paley, moral philosophy and natural religion 
were added to the legular examinations in 
1779, and Paley ’s Moral and Political Phi- 
losophy became a standard textbook In 
1850 the Moral Science Tripos was instituted, 
largely through the efforts of Whcwell, but it 
did not confer a degree till 1860 The Moral 
Science Tripos is somewhat mori' systematic 
than the philosophic portion of the examina- 
tion mLitmi H umanioics, but success in it does 
not carry the eclat that goes to the student 
in the (dassical or Mathematical Tripos 
Lectures at the various colleges arc given by 
professors, lectureis, or readers, on the topics 
covered by the examination jiapers, but there 
IS no discussion at these lectures, nor is there 
any task imjiosed on the student. Indeed, 
tliesi* lecture courses are simply supplemental 
to the real work of iiistru(‘tion given by the 
tutor Students report weekly to their tutor, 
discuss then difficulties with him, and sulimit 
their essays to his criticism The mode of 
life at both those univei’sities is also conducive 
to a great deal of vigoious discussion among the 
stiuh'iits 

The advantage of the comprehensive final 
examination in philosophy is that the student 
cannot pass off his courses one after another 
(whicli can be done on the basis of jnecemeal 
knowledge), but, instead, has to keep all his 
studies together throughout the entire period 
of study (about two years and a half) This 
undoubtedly is conducive to a genuine philo- 
sophic attitude in which the different portions 
of th(‘ field are compared, coordinated, and 
svnth(‘Mzed At the same time Oxford and 
Gambiidge teachers gem'rally recognize that 
study with constant reference to certain ques- 
tions to be asked on an examination is bound 
to he nariow and “ calculated to forfeit the 
native instinct of curiosity of which, as 
Aiistotle says, philosophy was born ’’ (Mark 
Pattison) “ It would be difficult for Aristotle 
himself to obtain a serious audience of under- 
giaduates unless his teaching was understood 
to ‘ pay ' in some Tripos” (Professor Sidgwick). 
ddie effort to win honors in a final examination 
Is moie likely to develop skill in answering 
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certain quostioiw than gomiinc ])}iilosophic in- 

Sight. 

Graduate wtudy in philosophy may now he 
pursued at Oxford by those* wlio (‘iiroll as 
candidates for th(‘ R Sc d(‘gree Tbit the 
number of such stiuhnits is very small, and no 
special courses an* given for their benefit 
They simply pick out, subject to the approval 
of the governing commit tei*, a senes of (unirses 
from those giv(‘n to undergnuhuites, and sub- 
mit a final thesis 

J’hilosojihic instruction in Jlublin Tnivi*!- 
sity is mod(‘led on the ()\foid and ('ambndge 
plan 

The Scotc/i l> mvci sitics — JMiilosophic in- 
struction in the colh'ges of the Scotch uni- 
versities IS given in n'gulai classes, somewhat 
as in the Anu‘rican collegi* The tendenev in 
the Scotch college, howevei, is to coiuienti at(* 
the philosophic teaching in om* yeai and not 
subdivide it into fragmental y cours(‘s, e\c(‘pt 
that additional cours(‘s are giv(*n foi honoi 
studi'nts The regent oi tutoiial system was 
abolished at tin* Ix'giniiing of the eighteenth 
centuiv (though soim* of the inofessois con- 
tinued to lie called legents until the middh* 
of th(i nineteenth century) 

Owing to excessive i(*ligious division which, 
ior historical reasons, arose bot.we(‘n Gatholics 
and Protestants, f]|)iscopaIians and Pieshy- 
teriaiis, Kstablislied and Tree Ohuich(*s, th<* 
Scotch p(‘ 0 ])l(* liave developed a keenness for 
controv ersv' and an abilitv t,o trace* subtle* 
intellectual elistine*1ions Phileisophv has, 
therctene*, al^vav^^ l>(*(‘n a lavenile* studv vvoth 
ihem, and thev have* eie\ele)})(‘el lh(*ii eiwn 
nationid jihilosophv , which, he)v\e‘\e*r. has be‘e‘n 
protoundlv intluene'cd hv Geiiuan id(‘alisni 
Meire than anv eithe*! iMiglish-speaking pe*ople*, 
the‘y have* ehn elerpe'd the* stuelv' erf the* phi- 
leisophy eif law 

JNleist e)f the* Ganaelian, Austialidn, anel e*ve*n 
the ne*we*r hhiglish iinrv (*rsitie*s re‘se*ml)le‘ the 
Scottish univ(Msitie*s ine)i*e* than thevMh) Oxfoiel 
or Gainbi’idge in them organization eif philer- 
sophic instiuctiem 

77/e FicNch rnineisthrs — Elenientarv in- 
struction in phileisojihy is given in the* last 
yeai of the* Ivcee en ce)lP*ge* — coi re*s})oneling 
to the*, Ani(‘iican high se*hool The* giaeluale 
receives his liae'caiauieate ele*giee anel is the*n 
allowed to choose his jneifevssional e'eiuise* 
Some stude'iits, however, attend e*e)urse*s in the* 
faculty e)l lette*is oi science* hefeire ente*iing 
on their professional studi(*s In adelition 
to the doctorate in philosophy, the various 
state examinations for the licentiate, anel es- 
pecially for the* “ aggr^^gatioii,” also require 
a gogd deal of phile^sophie*al knowledge In 
the Ecole Normale twei years of phileisophy 
are required of all intending to qualify as 
teachers of history anel letters, and aelditional 
special instruction is given to those who want 
to teach philosophy in the* secemelaiv sedieieil 

The h'leneh univ e‘isit ie‘.> ;iie* lite*iallv and 


primarily so many faculties, i,e. groups of 
professors The primary duty of the profeesor 
IS to advance his subject, and for this reason 
he gives a course or two every year. They 
generally take the form of lecture* orations to 
wdiiedi the jmblie is aelimtted practically free. 
Seminar emurses are* given foi the benefit of 
can ell dates for the Ph D The standard for 
the eloctorate is much higher than that- of 
Germanv^ Not only the thesis but the oral 
examination bc'feire conferring the doctorate 
is take‘n very seriously by all concerned and 
IS ge‘nerally report e'd in the Hevuc de metaphy- 
sHptv ft de moinh 

In Frane*e, jiliileisophy is closely associated 
with psyclioleigy, sociology, and the philosophy 
of law In lie) oth(*i country is there less 
peelantrv or moie* scientific spirit in the teach- 
ing of [)hile)Sophv, while attention to clearness 
and leigical form is still maintained 

The Neo-Seholastie philosophy is vigor- 
emsly elevc‘le)pe(l in the Catholic schools and 
has se*veral notable* peiiodicals for its organs 
It IS e-liaracteiistic e)f the status of French 
j)hilose)j)}iv that in the* Institute of France it 
Is repie‘sent(‘el in tvve> s(*ction8 of the Aead^ime 
ele‘s Seieiiee*s Moiale et Politique 

J*hilosophq /// Olhin Universities — French 
positivism IS still a vital force in the teaching of 
])hiloso])hy in Italy, Spain, and Spanish Amei- 
ica, e*spe*ciaJlv Mexico In Italy positivism 
has to m(*(*t not onl} scholasticism and the 
native* ('atholic philosopliy (Rosmmi, Mami- 
am, etc ), but also adaptations of German 
leh'alisin In Spam and Mexico, howevei, 
(he* issue* is sharply drawn between positivism 
anel sehedastie*ism, while m countries like 
Argentine anel Chile, Fromdi positivism seems 
(e) heild the helel 

Philosophy in Secondary Schools — In 

(la maun — The* study of logic, as we saw 
above*, formeel part of the curriculum of see- 
einelary seheieils from the very beginning It 
was ke'pt in the* curriculum of the grammar 
school by Sturm, Hatke, and ('omeniub, and 
Luthe*r, with all his hatred of Aristotle, saw 
the value* eif uniting the gospel with the Aris- 
teitelian leigie as a weapon against the lawless 
vagaries of the ‘‘ spiritualists.’’ The Lehrplan 
of Fiane'ke* (161)8) provides for six hours a 
weH*k e)f philosophy to prepare students for 
the univeisity, anel in the selecta of the Halle 
paelageigium, metaphysics, and natural law 
were* taught m addition to logic. J. A 
EriK'sti and Gesimr lectured on psychology, 
logic, natural theoleigy, metaphysics, and 
e*thics, anel embodied them in their manuals 
foi se*ce)nelary schoeils (1736 and 1756) Fred- 
erick the Great and his minister of education, 
Zedlitz, emphasized the value of logic as an aid 
to melependent thinking In their school for 
veiung iioble‘s they intieidueed the history of 
phile)se)])hy, natuial law, anel psychology, which 
we*i(* taught feuii liouis pei w(*ek fen tlie last 
t lHe*e* ^e‘ni<*slers The* bi(‘ak(le)wn e)f the Wolffian 
()Ur> 
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philosophy through Kant left no settled phil- 
osophic doctrines which could be dogmatically 
taught in secondary schools Hence philosophy 
was gradually discontinued, and the original 
plan of the Prussian gymnasia of 1812 made 
no provision foi it Repeated complaint, 
however, was made by the university pro- 
fessors that studi'iils coming from gymnasia 
were entirely unprepar(‘d for universitA^ lec- 
tures on philosophy In 1825 the minister 
of education, von Altenstein, after obtaining 
the opinion of Hegel, issued an order intended 
to remove this sharp cleft between the gym- 
nasia and the universities It provided for 
an introduction to philosophy by means of 
logic and empirical psychology to be taught 
two hours per week in th(^ last two years 
Systematic philosophy and its history were 
expressly excluded 

The ministerial order of 1825 did not mak(‘ 
t he teaching of this philosophic propaMleutic 
obligatory, since teachers wen* not (‘verywher(‘ 
available for this purpose Tn 1837 the subject 
was made obligatoiy on all gvmnasia, and it 
was ordered that teachers of mathiunatics and 
physics be assigned to teach it This last 
arrangement proved unsatisfactorv Thus th(‘ 
leading and most satisfactory textbook of 
logic, designed as an introduction to phi- 
losophy, was Trendelenbeig’s Elcmcnta logurs 
Austolelua, which involved difhcult (Ireek 
The collapse of the great post- Kantian systems, 
and the growing (jontempt for philosophy 
which characterized the middh' of the nim‘- 
teenth century, caused othei studies to crowd 
out the philosophic instruction In 1856 thi^ 
number of hours to be devoted to philosophic 
propa*<leutie was reduced to one in each of 
the last two yeais, and it was associated with 
instruction in CJerman This ii'diiction from 
the rank of an independent study caused it to 
be neglected, and in 1882 it was made optional 
Th(‘ official Li'hi pJan i)i 1891 still considers it 
important that the student should becom(‘ 
familiar wnth the more important general 
concepts and ideas,” but CTorman prose read- 
ings might serve as the nu'ans The last 
ofhcial order on tins point (1901) leaves the* 
situation unchang(‘d The diiector may, if 
h(' is so inclined and has a suitable teacher, 
give this course, but the crowding of the 
curiiculum with prescribed wank, the general 
attitude to philosophy, and the difficulty of 
hnding teai'hers who can teach both (icrinan 
and ])hiloso[)bv has caused the distinctive 
com sc in philosophic iirojia'deut ic to fall into 
general disuse m Prussia, Saxony, and othei 
tier man states 

In Austria, and in some of the southern 
German states like Laden, plulosophic pro- 
paaleutic is still taught In Austria it was 
introduced in 1849 by Exner and Bonitz, who 
followed Hei hart's plan Psychology, logic, 
and a littl(‘ of th(‘ history of philosophy ar(‘ 
taught two houis jxn w(‘ek in the last tw'o 


ears In Baden, the same order is followed, 
ut the course is reduced to one hour per 
week Hungary and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, in the main, follow the Austrian system. 

In France — French secondary schools 
are now no longei regarded simply as pre- 
paratory schools, but as schools of liberal 
culture Hence philosophy is not taught in 
them simply as propaaleutic, but to provide 
insight into th(‘ problems at the basis of 
civilization, especially the scientific problems. 
The basis of th(‘ present insti notion in phi- 
losojihy was laid by Gousin, who as minister 
of public instruction made Eclecticism a 
sort of state philosophy The Revolution 
of 1848 w^as hostile to this state philosophy, 
and the reaction which followed was equally 
so; but Duiuy restoied it in 1863 Under 
the Duruy rogiim* philosophy in the lyc^es 
included introduction, psychology, logic, ethics, 
th(H)logy, and the history of philosophy 

UmliT the present arrangement students 
are divided in the last year into two forms, 
— the philosophical and the mathematical 
The former devotes eight and one half hours 
pel week to philosophy and the latter only 
thre(‘ Th(‘ official nxpurements in the former 
coiuse include (1) introduction to philosophy, 
(2) analytic psychology, (3) a little of the ele- 
ments of lesthetics, (4) logic and the methodol- 
ogy of the mathematical, th(‘ physical, and the 
moral and social scumces, (5) ethics, personal 
and social, and (0) metaphysics, covering th(‘ 
questions of th(^ valu(‘ and limits of human 
knowledge, the problmns of mattei, soul, God, 
<‘tc In addition four t(‘xts, chosen from a 
long list of ancient and modern authors, art‘ 
read and discussed in the classroom, and used 
as the basis for th(‘ (‘Xjiosition of the phil- 
osophic systems which th(‘v lepresent 

In the mathematical form, only the logic 
and the ethics aie devidoped Th(‘ close 
1 elation between the study of the methodology 
of the sci(‘nc(‘s and the student’s other scientific 
studies, makes this course more pojmlar with 
students than th(‘ laiger course in the phil- 
osophical form A th(‘sis in philosophy is 
nMpiired foi the baccalaureate only in the 
lattei form 

FhiloHophu ni the Sccondarji SchooU of 
Othei (^(nintnc'^ - In Italy the organic law of 
1859 (law of Gasati, § 188) made philosophy 
a-n (‘ssential part, of the curriculum of the 
(i(eu Foiii hours ari' now devoted to it in 
the last yeai, and the subjects covered are 
mainly logic and psychology as taught in the 
French schools Many, however, are urging 
its extension (See Dtzionaiio di Pedag, art. 
” rinsegnammito della Filosofia ”) The French 
system of teaching philosophy as a branch 
of liberal cultuie in the secondary schools is 
followed, on a somewhat reduced scale, in 
Argentine and (’hile For the philosophic 
tt‘aching in the Jesuit schools, see article Jesuit 
Ei)1)('ation. M. R. V. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION —Re- 
lation of Philosophy and Education — A ch'ar 
<*on(‘oi)tion of the naturi' of the pliilosophy of 
<‘(liication in dLstinction from the scienee and 
principles oi (‘dueatioii is not ])ossibl(‘ without 
some anteeedimt eoneeption of th(‘ nature 
of philosophy its(‘lf and its relation to life. 
Is philosophy eajiable of being generated and 
develop(‘d without any reforenee to education? 
Then a philosophy of education will be simply 
the application to edm^ational ideas of an out- 
side ready-made standard of judgment, with 
all its dangers of forcing the facts of educa- 
tion so that they conform to and support the 
philosophy already forimul In this ease, we 
shall have as many philosophies of education 
as are rec|uired to illustrate diverging philo- 
sophic systems The ease will stand quite oth(*r- 
wise if then* is an intimate and vital relation 
between the neeil for philosophy and the ne- 
cessity for edmation In this ease the phi- 
losophy of education will simply make explicit 
the ref(‘renee to tlH‘ guiding of life needs and 
])urposes which is operative in philosophy 
itself It will not he an external appheatioii 
of philosopliy, but its deyelopim'nt to the 
point of adecpiate manifestation of its own 
inner jiurpose and motive. While different 
philoso])hies of edueation will still exist, they 
will not be so many corollaries of divergent 
pure philoso])hies, but will make explicit the 
different eoiieeptions of th(‘ value and aims of 
actual life held by different persons It will 
be seen that different philosophies exist be- 
cause iiKui have in mind different ideals of 
life and different educational methods for 
making these ideals prevail The chief point 
of this article is to develop the conception of 
the internal and vital relation of education and 
philosophy 

Every seriously minded person may be said 
to have a philosophy For he has some sort 
of a working theory of life. He possesses, 
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in however half-conscious fashion, a stand- 
point from which weight and importance arc 
attached to the endless flow of detailed hap- 
penings and doings His philosophy is his 
general scheme and measure of values, his 
way of estimating the significance that at- 
taches to the various incidents of experienc(‘. 
If pressed to state and justify his working 
principle, he might reply that while it would 
not satisfy others, it s(*rved its owner and mak(‘r 
No individual, however, is so eccentric that 
he invents and builds up his scheme except on 
general pattern that is socially transmitted 
to him The exigencies and tlie perplexities 
of life are recurrent The same generic prob- 
lems have faced men over and over; by long- 
continued cooperative effort men have worked 
out general ideas regarding the meaning of lif(‘, 
including the connections of men with one 
another and with the world in which they live 
These conceptions are embodied not only in 
the codes of moral principh's which men profess 
and the religions in which they find suppoit 
and consolation, but in the basic ideas winch 
have become commonplace through tlunr v(‘ry 
generality: such ideas as that things hang 
together to make a world, that events have 
causes, that things mav be brought into 
classes, the distinctions of animate and inan- 
imate, personal and physical, and so on through- 
out the warp and woof of oui intellectual 
fabnc Philosophy aims to set forth a con- 
ception of the world, or of reality, and of life 
which will assign to each of these interests 
its proper and proportionate place* It aims 
to set forth the distinctive ibh* of eacli in a wav 
that will harmonize its demand with that of 
other ends 

Need of a Philosophy of Education — Threi* 
classes of motives, unconsciously blended with 
one another, usually operate in making the 
need^ for systematic and rational ideas felt, 
and in deciding the ])oint of ^iew from which 
the need is dealt with These motives are 
the conflict of conservative and progressive* 
tendencies the* conflict of scientific concc})- 
tions of the world with beliefs hallowed by 
tradition and giving sanction to moials and 
religion; and the conflict of institutional de- 
mands with that for a freer and fuller expres- 
sion of individuality (1) Some jihilosophies 
are marked by a reforming, almost i evolu- 
tionary, spirit They criticize the world and 
life as they exist, and set in opposition to them 
an ideal world into conformity with which 
the existent scheme of things ought to be 
brought Other philoso})hies tend lather to 
justify things as they are, pointing out that 
if we penetrate to their true nature and essen- 
tial meaning, each class of things is found 
to serve a necessary purpose and embody a 
necessary idea. Plato and Aristotle, Fichte 
and Hegel, for example, are all of them classi- 
fied as idealists, but the tendency of Plato 
and Fichte is to set up an ideal over against 


the actual, while that of Aristotle and Hegel 
IS to exhibit the rational nature or ideal al- 
reatiy embodied in the actual — a difference 
that clearly corresponds to the ordinary divi- 
sion of men into reformers and conservatives 

(2) Different philosophers interpret their 
material veiy diffeiently according to the 
respective weight they instinctively attribute 
on the one hand to scientific conceptions of the 
world, and on the other to ethical tendencies 
and aspirations If one takes his departure 
from the former, he will explain meids moral 
and religious beliefs on the basis of the prin- 
ciples furnished by contemporary science, and 
will deny the validity of all ideas, no mattei 
how influential in life, that do not harmonize* 
with these princi])les To others, men’s moral 
aims and efforts are the most significant 
thing in life and are taken as the key to the 
nature of leality The results of science are 
r(‘interpret(‘d to bring them into line During 
the rapid (h'velopment of natural science since 
the seventeenth century, many philosophies 
have thus made it their chief business to pro- 
vide a view of reality in which ihe seemingly 
divergent claims ami standpoints of natural 
science and moials should be reconciled 

(3) Th<* thud moving force concerns the 
valiK* attnch(*d to ‘the principle of fiee in- 
dividuality — individuality that confers upon 
each ))erson a distinctive worth not supplied by 
any oth(*i ])(‘rson and not capable of being 
summed up or exhausted in any general for- 
mula oi princiyih* Some thinkers start by 
natural pieference with the standpoint of law 
or a geiK'ral older, or a pervasive and uni- 
fying foice Strictly individual traits are 
then biought into line by reduction (or at least 
approximation) to the universal If individu- 
alitv IS not denied as an ultimate reality, it is 
explained and justified fiom the standpoint 
ol a comprehensive unifoim piinciple. Such 
philoso])lues tend to be deductive in character 
and to assign great ei value to leason, which 
deals with geneial conceptions, than to per- 
c(*ption, which reveals jiarticulars Persons 
with a strong interest in individuality reverse 
the standard of value and the method of con- 
sideiation Specific individuals are taken to 
be the primary facts, general jirmciples, laws, 
classes, are derived from com])arison of the 
individuals oi are subordinate to them. In 
method, such philosophies tend to be empirical 
and inductive, accejiting the observations of 
sense and the jiarticiilai situations of conduct 
as the most certain data, and employing ra- 
tional conceptions only as secondary means 
of connecting particulars or filling their gaps. 

The totality or completeness at which philos- 
ophy aims is not quantitative, it is not the 
greatest possible sum of accurate knowledge 
As to this sort of completeness or wholeness, 
philosophy cannot compete with the special 
sciences taken m their totality. For all its 
special facts, philosophy must depend upon 
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these sciences, and so far as organization of the blind and routine, the science, asm other cases, 

facts into a larger system of knowledge is develops a corresponding art which lifts its 

concerned it must also walk humbly in the path practitioners from artisans into artists 

beaten by science But there is another kind of Notwithstanding its intellectual and practi- 
unity and wholeness with which science is not cal value, such an account of education does 

concerned, unity of attitude and wholeness of not covei the whole ground It works, so to 

outlook. But wholeness means also balance, speak, iiihide of education as a given fact, 

interaction, and mutual rcenforcement of the Another and larger view is possible and de- 
various values and interests of hfe religion, suable, a less prolessional and a more human 

])oetry, industry or the business of making a view Education is a concern not merely 

living, politics or the art of living together, of school administrators and teachers, of pupils 

morals, science itself An account of experi- and then parents, but of society We may 

ence as a whole ” is a conception of experience have a definite and systematic knowledge of 

that shows the special contribution which each the jirinciples that are at the bottom of the 

of these tyjncal interests makes, and the most effective current practice of the day, and 

claim lor recognition it may legitimately put may be able to use this knowledge to criticize 

forth The only ‘‘experKuicc as a whole” and coirect defective phases of this jiractice, 

Unit concerns man is an exjierieiice whose parts and vet In* thrown back upon mere opinion or 

change continuously, but all change into one mere custom for a judgment as to the value of 

anotlier as there is occasion, with ease and an edueational system as a whole. The general 

flexibility, and so as to enrich one another spirit and trend of an esfablished education 

Its opposite IS not our everydav experience might be wrong, and vet make possible a 

with its fluctuations and its (‘iidless running scientific account of itself which would be 

out into the new, but one-sided exaggeiations available for r(‘ctifying it in details But the 

of some phase of this everyday t*xpciience, or an improvement would still be within a scheme 
isolation of its interests so that they lestnct which in its mam diiection and purpoit was 

one another, and thus imjioverish life not what it should be 

Philosophy of Education, Science of Edu- We have to judge every educational in- 
cation, and Principles of Education — Edu- stitution and piactice from the standpoint 

cation 18 such an important interest of life of that “ whole of experience ” which calls 

that in any case wo should expect to find a it into being and controls its purpose and 

jihilosophy of education, just as there is a materials There exist not merely the prin- 

philosoph^^ of art and of religion We should ciples by which the existing system of educa- 

expect, that is, such a tieatment of the sub- tion is made effective, but also the piinciples 

je(;t as would show that the nature of existence that animate the entire range of interests of 

renders education an integral and indispen- the whole life of the community and that make 

sable function of life We should expect an the existing system what it is An interpreta- 

interp fetation and criticism of the materials tion and valuation of the educational system 

and methods cuirently used in education, in the light of this inclusive social context is 

using tins necessary function as Ifn* stand- the larger and more human view of which 

ard of valiK* Such a treatment is usually we spoke It utihz(‘S the contributions of 

presented undei the title of ‘‘ Principles of science in all its branches to give society an 

Education ” While no rigid line marks off insight into what sort of thing it is undertaking 

this discussion from wiiat is teiined the in the training of its members, and it gives so- 

Science of Education,” there are differences ciety a clearer consciousness of the meaning 

of aim and spirit that are worth noting, be- of the educational office so largely performed 

cause of the light they shed ujion the nature by instinct and custom 

of a philosophy of education It is possible Philosophy is the General Theory of Educa- 
te start with education as an established fact tion — The connection of education and phi- 
with education as it is currently practiced, and losophv is, however, even closer and more 

to describe and analyze the various factors vital than this sketch of the principles of 

that enter into it, factors of school organiza- education, as distinct from the science of edu- 

tion and administration, of management and cation, would indicate Philosophy may he 

discipline, of instruction and the various defined as the general theory of education , the 

branches of study So far as the analysis theorv of which education is the corresponding 

reveals general principles of individual growth art or practice. Three interlinked considera- 

and of social grouping which are operative tions support this statement, (i) Men's in- 

in the degree that teaching and training are terests manifest their dispositions; (ii) these 

effective, its result rises above the level of dispositions are formed by education; (lii) 

recounting and cataloguing relevant phenomena there must be a general idea of the value and 

Hence it deserves the name of a science This relations of th(*se interests if there is to be any 

science affords the basis for a critical compan- guidance of the process of forming the dis- 

son of the various processes that are currently positions that lie back of the realization of the 

employed As teachers are put in intelligent interests (i) If at any time the various 

possession of it, their own work becomes less values of expeiience are out of harmony with 
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one another, the ultimate cause of the difficulty that takes us out of the immediate pressure 
lies in men’s habitual attitudes toward life and hurly-burly of overt action. It is a tem- 
the habits of judging and of emotional appre- porary turning aside from the immediate scene 
ciation that are embodied in their habits of of action in order to note the course of events, 
action Interests, attitudes, dispositions, fun- to forecast probable and possible issues, to 

damental habits of mind arc mutually convert- take stock of difficulties and resources, to 

ible terms. bring to explicit consciousness evils that may 

(ii) If we but consent to extend the term be remedied, to plan a future course of action, 
education beyond its narrow limitation to Philosophy cannot create values by thinking 
schooling, we shall find that we cannot stop about them, by defining and classifying and 
short in this extension till we have broadened arranging them But by thinking about them, 
it to cover all the agencies and influences that it may promote discrimination as to what is 
shape disposition Not merely books and pic- genuinely desirable, and thereby contribute 
tures, but the machinery of publication and to subsequent conduct a clearer and more 
communication by which these are made deliberately settled method of procedure in 
accessible must be included — and this means attaining what is desired. 

the use made of railway and telegraph as well There is always danger that the student of 

as of the printing press, the library, and the philosophy will become simply a student of 

picture gallery Ordinary daily intercourse, philosophic traditions, of something that is 

the exchange of ideas and experiences in con- conventionally called philosophy but from 
versation, and the contacts of business com- which philosophic life has departed because the 
petition and cooperation are most influential m genuine problem in life which called out the 
deciding the objects upon which attention is formulation has departed from consciousness 
fixed and the way in which attention is given When philosophic distinctions are approached 
to them. Every place in which men habitu- from the standpoint of their bearing upon life 
ally meet, shop, club, factory, saloon, church, through the medium of the educational process 
political caucus, is perforce a schoolhouse, in which they take effect, the perplexity, the 
even though not so labelled This intercourse predicament, of life which generates the issue 
is in turn dependent upon the iiolitical oi- can never be far from recognition 
ganizatiori of society, the relations of classes Relation of the History of Philosophy to 
to one another, the distribution of wealth, the Education — The conception of the intimate 
spirit in which family life is conducted, and so coniu'ction of ]>hilosophy with the fundamental 
on Public agitations, discussions, ])ro])aganda theory of (‘ducation is borne out by reference 
of public meeting and press, political campaigns, to the history of philosophic thought So far 
legislative deliberations, are in tins regard but as Euroi)ean history is concerned, philosophy 
so many educational agencies In brief, every originated at Athens from th(‘ direct pressure 
condition, arrangement, and institution that of educational questions The earlier phi- 
forms the emotional and imaginative bent of losophv, that of the Greek colonies, was really 

mind that gives meaning to overt action is a chapter in the history of science, dealing 

educational in character with the question how things come to be what 

(iii) There arc but two alternatives Either they are and how they are made Then the 

these agencies will peiform their educational traveling teachers, known as the Sophists, 

work as an incidental and unregulated by- began to apply its results to the conduct of 

product, molding men’s mind blindly while life, and to ust' the same methods to discuss 
conscious attention is given to their other moral and social matters Up to their time, 
more tangible products, or men will have an men had attained skill and excellence in the 
idea of the results they wish to have attained, various callings of life and in the business of 
will judge existing agencies according as they citizenship through apprenticeship in the cus- 
achieve or come short of these ends, and will toms of the community The Soplust professed 
use their idea and their estimate as guides in to be able to teach “ virtue”; that is, ability 

giving the desired direction to the working of in the various functions of life Some limited 

these agencies This brings us, again, to phi- their claims to ability to teach the arts of 
losophy, which, as we have seen, is the attempt poetry and oratory; others gave instruction 
to develop just such an idea This is what is in the various industrial arts or in military 
meant by saying that philosophy is, in its tactics Others broadened these pretensions, 
ultimate extent, a general theory of education, professing ability to convey power in the 
or that it is the idea of which a consciously management of human affairs, private, domes- 
guided education is the practical counterpart. tic, and public It is impossible to exaggerate 

It is, of course, possible to exaggerate the the historic significance of these claims They 
importance of philosophy even when it is implied that matters winch had always been 
conceived in this vital and human sense left to practice, and to practice controlled by 
Reflection is only one of the forces that move the habitudes and ideals of the local commu- 

our action, and in the thick of events it gives uity, could be set free from their customary 

place to necessities of more urgency But provincial setting and be taught on theoreti- 
on the other hand, reflection is the only thing cal grounds, on grounds of intellect. Natu- 
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rally these pretensions evoked violent protests the Same. — Since upon education falls the 
from conservatives, who felt that the litc of burden of securing the practical realizing and 
the community was at stake This conflict balancing of the various interests of life, the edu- 
of devotion to social customs with a reliance cator faces, if only in half-conscious, unsys- 
upon abstract knowledge provoked the first tematic form, precisely the same questions 
great speculative issues What is the real that philosophy discusses in the abstract, 
basis of social organization and of moral In the attitude taken to matters of hygiene, 
responsibilities Do these rest upon custom, physical training, manual training, corporal 
upon enactment by superiors, or upon uni- punishment, etc , there will be expressed, for 
versal principles of nature? example, some idea of the connection, or lack 

At first these questions were discussed, as of connection, of mind and body, an idea that, 
was natural, in a casual and superficial way made explicit and fitted in with other beliefs. 
But Socrates, Plato, and others disentangled corresponds to some typical philosophical 
the basic questions involved. What is the theory of the relation of bodily and mental 
nature of the state and of law‘^ What is the action. Some practices imply that man is an 
true end of life‘s How shall man know this external compound of body and soul, in them- 
end*^ C"an virtue or excellence be taught^ selves two independent forces Others pro- 
Ts it a matter of practice and habit, or some- coed on the assumption that the body is a 
thing intellectual — a kind of knowledge‘s temporary shell in which mind is housed, or 
If so, what kind‘s What is knowledge*? What that the body is a clog upon the development 
is its standard? If virtue can be learned, how of spirit Other projects imply that only 
IS learning related to knowledge *? tlirough the adequate functioning of the bodily 

These questions might he multiplied almost oigans can there be realized a symmetrical 
indefinitely, but it is more profitable to note and sound mental life The various theories 
that they tended to group themselves into held by philosophers as to the relation of 
three main problems (?) What is the relation knowledge to practice are paralleled in educa- 
of knowledge, of reason, to practice, custom, and tional procedure Home assume that contem- 

the opinions that go with custom'? (??) What plative knowledge is an end in itself, others, 

IS the relation of human life, especially of that knowledge is a mere external prerequisite 
social organization and its virtues and re- for successful action, success being measured 
sponsibilities, to the nature of th(‘ universe, of on the basis of material possessions and power, 

reality itself? { lu ) What is the relation of others that knowledge is an intrinsic condi- 

change, and of the paiticAilar things that change, tion of a practice that is free and full of mean- 
to the universal and permanent ‘? In a gen- mg In educational discussion, one or other 
eration or two these questions were largely cut of these ideas appears in some disguised form in 
loose from their original connection with educa- every dispute about cultural versins professional 
tion Their discussion developed into distinct or vocational education, and shows itself in most 
disciplines, often isolated from reference to prac- debates concerning t he relation of the acquisition 
tical or social matters, into logic, as a theory of knowledge to the foimation of character 
of knowledge, into metaphysics, as a definition The old (almost the first) philosophic ques- 

of the nature of things, into cosmology, or a tion as to th(‘ relation of the individual to the 

general account of the constitution of natuie established objective order appears in instruc- 
But the fact that the stream of European tion as the question of individual initiative and 
philosophic thought arose out of th(‘ dis- choice over against the accumulated body of 
cussion of educational ends and means, remains organized knowledge which forms the ready- 
an eloquent witness to the ulterior motive made subject matter of teaching The phil- 
and purport of philosophic reflection If osophical controversy as to the method of 
philosophy is to be other than an idle and knowledge, with its division of camps into 

unverifiable speculation, it must be animated sensationalist and rationalist, has a counter- 

by the conviction that its theor> of expernmee part in the different methods of learning that 
is a hypothesis that is realized only as experi- are encouraged in schools The philosophic 
ence is actually shaped in accord with it split between mind and physical nature cor- 
And this realization demands that man’s dis- responds to the educational antagonism of 
positions be made such as to desire and strive humanistic and scientific studies, which also 
for that kind of experience The philosophy has a genuine, even if indirect, bearing upon the 
of education is not the external application to philosophic issue of idealism vcr,suii realism 
educational affairs of a conception of reality ^ To sum up Various partial tendencies and 
ready made independently of education, it interests of life are reflected in native home- 
is just the philosophic conception of a bal- spun intellectual schemes possessed of strong 
anced and articulated experience stated so as emotional coloring These are traditional- 
to be available for shaping intellectual and ized; they float, so to speak, upon the insti- 
emotional disposition, so that the existence it tutions of a society, giving them their sanction 
describes may become a living fact, not the and explanation Philosophies in the formal 
dream of a philosopher’s brain and technical intellectual sense are generated 

Problems of Philosophy and of Education when these traditional systems arc sub- 
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jected to independent intellectual cxamina- intelligence and sympathetic good will of all 

tion with a view to their rational criti- the members of society than is required in 

cism and supplementation As the more communities where authority and precedent are 

popular schemes express the standard and the the mainstays of social arrangements A 

subject matter of the educational procedures distinct type of education is demanded to 

of a commumty, since they naturally aim to shape meet the need for individual freedom and 

disposition in the continued acceptance of the initiative combined with respect for others 

customary beUefs and ideals, — so the more and an instinct for social unity 

conscious philosophies can be tested and ob- {ii) The industrial revolution, with the 
jectively embodied only as they are made the changes it brought about in modes of associ- 

working bases of educational processes that ation, habits of mind, and increase of commodi- 

develop an experience m harmony with them- ties, is both cause and effect of the democratic 

selves To convince a small number of the development From every standpoint it cx- 

theoretical soundness of the philosophy, while acts modifications of educational ideas and 

men^s lives are still ordered in the mass upon practices. The importance of labor which it 

quite another basis, furnishes such a contradic- proclaims is a note new in the world\s history, 

tion of the claim of the philosophy to evaluate The effect of the new inventions in eliminating 

“experience as a whole” as to place the latter distance and bringing all mankind within the 

in a ludicrous position same circle makes interdependence, which 

Character of the New Philosophy of Edu- had })een preached as an ideal, an operative 

cation — Every generation and period has fact Since the new industrial regime depends 

its own special problems which decide where iqion th(‘ application of science to the control 
the emphasis is thrown When social condi- of natural forces, men’s best and truest knowl- 
tions and scientific conceptions and methods edge of nature is put in effective circulation 
are both in a state of rapid alteration, the Men’s actions are servile or intelligent accord- 
tendency to philosophic reconstruction is ing as men do or do not have an appreciation 
especially marked, and the need of working of the ideas whn^h govern their occupations, 
out the new(‘r point of view so that it will The extreme specialization and division of 
throw light upon the spirit and aims of educa- lalior tend to make men simply small parts of 
tion IS especially urgent The present time the machines they tend, and only the fore- 
is characterized by at least three great move- thought and oversight of education can avert 
ments, of which education must take account this menace The multiplication of material 
in the most radical way if it is to bear any goods makes necessary a higher aesthetic 
relation to the needs and opportunities of taste to prevent geneial vulgarization It 
contemporary life — and otherwise intellectual also affords new opportunities to the masses 
and moral chaos must be the result These which they must be educated to take advan- 
rnovements are : (i) the rapid growth of demo- tage of Conversely, the luxury and kind 
cratic ideals and institutions, (ii) the transfoi- of leisure that had been tolerable or even 
rnation of industrial life — the economic revolu- graceful in past regimes becomes a social 
tion that began in the later eighteenth centurv menace when the social mechanism makes the 
with the application of steam to manufactur- responsibilities of pioduction and consump- 
ing and commerce, (iii) the development of tion more and more important 
experimental science, culminating in the idea {xii) Philosophers have debated concerning 
of evolution and the thoroughgoing modifiea- the* nature and method of knowledge It is 
tion of older beliefs about the piocesses and hardly cynical to say that positiveness of 
organs of life. assertion on those points has been in propor- 

(i) The democratic movement radicallv tion to the lack of any assured method of 
influences education if only because it inevi- knowing in actual operation The whole idea 
tably produces the demand for universal edu- and scope of knowlcHlge-getting in education 
cation It is impossible that the type of has reflected the absence of such a method, 
education adapted to the small class in aris- so that learning has meant, upon the whole, 
tocratic and feudal societies, that alone had an piling up, worshiping, and holding fast to 
opportunity for an intellectual culture, should what is handed down from the past with the 
bo adapted to the needs of a dcmiocratic society title of knowledge But the actual practice of 
which demands the development of all By kjxoiring has finally reached a point where 

no possibility could the education of a class learning means discovery, not inemorizing 

become the education of all, foi a class educa- traditions, where knowledge is actively con- 
tion is made what it is by the (exclusion of sti noted, not passively absorbed, and where 
most of the people from the opportunities for men’s beliefs must be openly recognized to be 
which it prepares A democracy, moreover, experimental in nature, involving hypothesis 
signifies a social organization which is main- and testing through being set at work Upon 
tamed, upon the whole, by the voluntary wish the side of subject matter, the ideas of energy, 
of the mass of the people, and which is le- process, growth, and eyolutionary change have 

sfionsive to changes in their purposes. This Irecome supreme at the expense of the older 

imjdies a much greater dependence upon the notions of permanent substance, rigid fixity, 
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and uniformity The basic conceptions which 
form men’s standards of interpretation and 
valuation have thus undergone radical alter- 
ation. 

Even this bare sketch should suggest the 
new forces at work in education, and the need 
of a theory corresponding to the new attitudes 
and tendencies of our times, if the present 
situation 18 to be approached in a sjiirit of clear 
intelligence We need to know the difference 
that the democratic ideal makes in our moral 
aims and methods, we need to come to con- 
sciousness of the changed conception of the 
nature of existence that its spread imports 
We must reckon intelligently with the new and 
gigantic industrial forces tliat have come into 
being, securing by education a disposition to 
subordinate them to general welfare and to 
equality of opportunity so that they may not 
plunge us into class hatreds, intellectual dead- 
ness, and artistic vulgarity. Unless our science 
IS to become as specialized and isolated a 
thing as was ever any scholastic scheme whose 
elaborate futility we ridicule, we must make 
the experimental attitude the pervasive ideal 
of all our intelh'ctual undertakings, and learn 
to think habitually in terms of dynamic pro- 
cesses and genetic evolution Clearness upon 
the issues, problems, and aims which oui own 
period has bi ought to the foreground is a 
necessity foi free and dehbeiate jiaiticipa- 
tion in the tasks that present-day education 
has to perform Attaining Ibis clearness, 
with whatever revision of stock notions it may 
(*ntail, is the peculiar problem of a contem- 
porary philosophy of education J D 

For the act ual plan of the study of the Philos- 
ophy of Education, in the modern curriculum, 
see Educ’ation, Academic Study of 

Sec also Aht of Education, Course of 
Study, Theory of, Culture, Democuai'y 
AND Education, Education, Experience, In- 
dividuality, Knowledge, etc , and the reff‘r- 
enccs there given. 
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PHOBIA — A fear, of the nature of a 
delusion {qv), a fixed idea {qv)^ or an obses- 
sion (qv ) The more common phobias are: 
pyrophobia (fear of fire), claustrophobia (of 
closed places), agoraphobia (of open places), 
and mysophobia (of dirt) S, I. F 

PHONETIC METHODS —See Reading, 
Teaching Beginners, Spelling, Teaching of. 

PHONETICS -Judged by its derivation, 
the word “ phonetics ” should mean the science 
of sound Among teachers of languages, 
however, it is restricted to the science of 
sjieech sounds of human beings Considered 
in this manner, phonetics is usually divided 
into two main divisions the acoustic and the 
organic The foiincr is generally classed with 
])hysies, since it concerns the sounds of speech 
as sounds, independently of their origin or 
mode of formation The latter could be 
classed witli phvsiology {q p.), though it is, 
generally speaking, given ovei to students of 
languages and jihilology {q,v.). It will appear 
later, however, that experimental phonetics, 
the most recent of the branches of the science 
to develop, overlaps these divisions, and is at 
the same time physical,’' physiological, and 
philological 

Historical — Tht* earliest studies of pho- 
netics of which we have any knowledge were 
theoretical The Sanscrit grammarians seem 
to have been remarkable phoneticians, as were 
later the grammarians of Alexandria It is 
to tlie desire of th(‘ latter to represent accu- 
rately the Greek vowels that we owe the intro- 
duction of the accents which enable foreigners 
to ])ronounce Gieek with less difficulty. The 
Roman phoneticians, thoiigli probably in- 
ferioi to their piedccessors, brought to bear, 
none the less, on the study of foreign languages, 
especially Greek, a fund of close observations. 
These observations, like others by ancient 
grammarians and phoneticians, frequently 
enable us to uiidei stand just how certain letters 
were pronounced Indeed, without these data, 
philolog}^ could not have developed so rapidly 
and certainly as it has, bringing with it a flood 
of light concerning the ancient monuments of 
literature and history, whose country, age, 
dialect and authorship (single or composite) 
we are able to establish This often over- 
looked side of phonetics — its power to vital- 
ize, to give a soul to, the dead symbol or letter 
— has led some scholars to divide phonetics 
into two groat divisions the historical (which 
w(‘ liave just mentioned), and the descriptive 
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or modern. History and geography, accord- 
ing to a remark of Louis Havet, bear somewhat 
the same relation to each other as these two 
branches of phonetics. Since the latter branch 
— the descriptive — is for teachers by far the 
more important, the present article will be de- 
voted in the mam to a consideration of this 
Descriptive Phonetics — The descriptive 
branch of phonetics involves a minute study 
of the manner in which the sounds of living 
languages are produced, the nature of these 
sounds, and their relation to one another 
This minute study makes clear to us, first, the 
sounds of our own language, secondly, those 
of other languages We learn, for example, 
what distinguishes the h of Spanish or French 
from the b of English By carrying this study 
through all the sounds of a given foreign lan- 
guage, we are able to pronouin'e it better and 
more intelligently, — to speak it with as 
little ‘‘ accent ” as possible This being the 
case, it is evident that descriptive phonetics 
18 of great value to scholars, teachers, students 
of dialectics, philologists, missionaries, dip- 
lomats, interpreters, as well as to the increas- 
ing number of persons who realize that, to 
appreciate the literal y beauties of a foreign 
language, one must be able to read it aloud with 
a very considerable degree of conect utterance 
Descriptive phonetics is one of the few 
strictly modern developments of science which 
are due to the English nation In fact, the 
“ English school ’’ of phonetics is now the 
dominant one the world ovei (leaving aside 
experimental phonetics, of which more pies- 
ently) We may therefore omit all further 
mention of the history of jihonetics, and pass 
immediatelv to the inception of the “ English 
school,’^ which mav be said to have begun with 
Alexander Melville Bell (the fathei of Alexan- 
der Graham Bell), who published m London, 
in 1867, a work called Visible Speech (secoiul 
(‘dition, London, 1882) Bell made what mav 
be called an organic study of phonetics, that 
IS, a study of the action of the organs of speech 
(especially of the tongue) in the production of 
vowels and consonants This had of courst* 
been done many times before The originality 
of Bell lay in ins constructing an alphabet in 
which the form of the symbol should bear some 
indication of the position of the organs of 
speech. The mere appearance of the symbol 
was to tell how the sound was produced The 
alphabet which resulted was exceedingly cum- 
brous, and the scholars who have ever learned 
to read it or write it are few in number 
The importance of Bell’s work lay in the im- 
petus which it gave to succeeding scholars 
His work suffers from being too theoretical 
The name Visible Speech is in itself an instance 
of colossal exaggeration Fortunately, Bell 
counted among his immediate followers a few 
men of practical sense and of sound philologi- 
cal knowledge, the chief of whom was Henry 
Sweet, professor at Oxford Sweet and others 


perfected Bell’s alphabet, and carried to a very 
high point the minute observation of the 
spoken word Their study of the tongue 
positions for the vowels was especially close, 
for these scholars were Englishmen, and in 
English the tongue is relatively of great im- 
portance while the lip action is reduced to a 
minimum Bell, Sweet, and others of the Eng- 
lish school established an elaborate system 
of nomenclature They spoke of vowels as 
lound or unround, as front, mixed, or back; as 
high, mid, or low; as narrow or wide Space 
is lacking here to explain this terminology 
For a while, there was considerable opposi- 
tion on the continent to the adoption of the 
English system Germany was especially 
rebellious and scornful The advance in 
France was rapid, largely because of the early 
conversion of Paul Passy He adopted the 
English system, with slight modifications, but 
saw clearly the irn])ossible nature of the Bell- 
Sweet alphabet His wide linguistic knowl- 
edge (he has spoken from childhood four or 
five languages) gave him unusual advantages 
His most important reform lav in the alphabet. 
Adopting several letters from A. J. Ellis, the 
author of On Early English Pronunciation 
(London, 1869), and taking some hints from 
Bell and Sweet, he perfected little by little 
what is now called the international phonetic 
alphabet As the editor of the Fonetik Titcer 
(founded in 1885), which became the Mattre 
Phonetiquc in 1889, ho was in a position to 
offer an iiuTeasing publicity to the new al- 
phabet. The MaUie Phonkique is the organ 
of the Association International Phonetiquc, 
the most powerful and widely diffused lin- 
guistic society in existence. As for the alphabet 
founded by Passy, it is rapidly becoming the 
phonetic alphabet of the world, and hundreds 
of treatises employ it Even Germany has 
adopted (unofficially, of course) this alphabet 
for work in phonetics and modem languages 
The following table gives the phonetic sym- 
bols and their explanation according to the 
International Phonetic Association* — 

CONSONANTS 

The followiiiK letters have their usual values b, d, f, g 
fuh III ffo), h, k, 1 . m, n, p, r (rolled as m Scotland), 
8 , t, V, w, z 

3 iH the sound of u in yea 
n 18 the sound of ng in aong 
0 18 the sound of th in thin 
IS the 80und of th in then 
f 18 the sound of ah in show 
X 18 a weakened form of the ch in Oerman ach 
Q lb a weakened form of the ch in German ich 
'6 IS the sound of s in meaRure 

VOWELS 

i is the vowel in Modern English see, but pure as in the 
North of England, not diphthongized as frequently 
in the South 

i 18 the vowel in Modern English hp 
€ 18 the vowel in Modern English get 
o 18 the vowel in Modern English get lengthened 
so 18 the vo^^el in Modern English fiat lengthened 
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A IS tho vowel 111 French pattc 

a . 18 the vow(*l in th(i first syllable of father^ as pro- 
nounced in London dialect 
3 18 the vowel in French houm 
3. IS the vowel in Frcncli port (i c 3 lengthened) 
u ; is the vowel in Mode^rn English too, but pure as in tho 
North of England, not diphthongized as frequently 
in the South 4 

u IS the vowel in Modern Phiglish put 
When unstressed, the \ow<‘ 1 'n €, a, 3 are somewhat 
obscured, that is, the> tend towards the neutral 
vowel heard in the unstr(‘Ms(*d syllables of ahom^ 
sofa (modern pronunciation) 

DIPHTHONGS 

iu The sound i followed bv th(‘ sound u the first 
element being stressed 

ei The diphthong heard in Modern English day as 
pronounced in the North of England 
cu The sound < followed bv the sound u 
ai The sound a followed ih(* sound i 
3U The sound 3 followed b\ tht' sound u 
ou The diphthong heard in Modern English go as 
pronounced in the North of lOngland 
01 The hrst element of th(‘ diiihthong ou followed by 
the sound i 

The Scandinavian countries were ainon^i: 
the first to accept the English school of jiho- 
netics. In this connection the celebrated Xoi- 
wegian scholai Johan Stoim, and Otto Jes- 
persen of Denmark, one of tht‘ keenest and 
most original of living phoneticians, deserve^ 
special mention In (Uumiany there are at 
present probably onlv one or two phon(‘ticians 
who refuse to accept the main tenets of the 
English school This is largely due to Wil- 
helm Victor, who, like Passy in France, has 
been a potent influcmce of popularization of 
the new ideas Th(‘ Ehiglish school, with its 
terminology, has also spread through the i(‘- 
mainder of Europe, and has from the first been 
virtually the onlv form of instiuction in Amei- 
ica (leaving aside, of course, experimental 
phonetics, as will appeal later) If an ex- 
amination were to be made of the courses 
now being conducted in phonetics in this 
country, it would doubtless be found that, 
except in experimental phonetics, all of th(‘ 
literature used involves an acceptance of th(‘ 
English school There are, none the less, many 
teachers of the subject both here and else- 
where who modify considerably the teachings 
of Sweet and his closest followers, and who do 
not believe that their system is a finality, 
because of such considerations as these like 
everything of English origin the system is 
“ insular ’’ and lop-sided, it bears the birth- 
mark of claiming too much for itself; it is 
suspiciously regular and schematic, vowels, 
for example, to the number of seventy-two 
appear in perfect regularity, like so many 
pigeon-holes in an enormous case ; the system 
seems to have been laid out on paper, so much 
so that a scientist would declare it an admi- 
rable example of un-science 

Sound Production — Before discussing ex- 
perimental phonetics it will be well to men- 
tion briefly the manner in which speech sounds 
are produced Speech is the conveyance of 


thought through sounds produced by modifi- 
cations of the stream of air which passes from 
the lungs to the outer air. It is a system of 
signals which have been agreed upon. 
If we imagine a person shut up in a 
windowless tower, but having access to a 
rubber tube through which water continuously 
flows from a spring in the tower to the open 
air outside, it will be apparent that he can 
devise a system of signals which can convey 
messages to those without He can devise a 
succession of pressures and of stoppages of 
the tube, and his problem is not unlike that 
of Morse when he contrived his telegraphic 
code Human speech is built on this model 
In our case, however, the channel through 
which the an ]>asses has fortunately a number 
of stops, of bifui cations, of ci ooks and corneis 
These enabli' us to vaiy to a large degree the 
sounds to be jirodiiced, so that we dispose of 
a clear, highly d(‘\ elojied code of signals 
Speech Organs — The main places where the 
column of an emitted from the lungs is modi- 
li(‘d in speech are as follows (The column, of 
course, moves tiom within outwards, — towards 
the listener, — which facilitates the convey- 
ance of signals ) The first modification of 
the column of air may be produced in the 
lar^mx, which is at the enlargement known as 
the Adam’s apple In this enlargement are 
two muscles, named erroneously the vocal 
cords, which can be held apart, as in ordinary 
breathing, or made to approach each other 
to any desiied degree, even to the point of 
complete closure When these muscles are 
touching loosely, the an may be forced be- 
tween them bv pressure fiom tli(‘ diaphragm 
in such manner that a buzzing, which we call 
vcnce, IS produced. If the buzzing or vibrating 
column of an meets no appieciable obstruc- 
tion in its progress to the outer air, the sound 
is called a vowel, if it meets one or more ob- 
stiuctions, it IS called a consonant There 
IS perhaps no briefiu* statement possible of the 
geneu’ic ditference betw(‘en vowels and conso- 
nants If we limit ourselves to the ordinary 
European languages, there is no other place 
of stoppage or stricture in the passage towards 
the outer an, until we reach the lower fringe 
or edge of the soft palate It is evident that 
the back of the tongue can rise against this 
fringe, and, by j(*rking awav just at the instant 
when the air pressure is at the right degree, 
cause a consonant sound , or, that the tongue 
remaining against the fringe, the uvula (the 
hanging end of the soft palate) may be made 
to vibrate, as when children trill ” or 
gargle ” Again, the soft palate itself may be 
pressed against the wall of the throat back of it, 
which will close the channel into the nasal pas- 
sage, or it may hang down somewhat, leaving 
that passage free The former is the position 
of the soft palate for vowels (except, of course, 
nasal vowels, such as exist in French, Portu- 
guese, and American English), and for the oral 
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(that is, non-nasal) consonants. If now we 
consider the vault of the mouth, beginning 
just above the fnnge of the soft palate and ex- 
tending to the front upper teeth, we realize that 
the tongue can touch any part of this surface 
In fact, the majority of consonants arc pro- 
duced against this vault It is unnecessary 
to name these consonants, since any one can 
experiment for himself It should, however, 
be remarked that the tongue is able to execute 
quite a varied system of “ signals ” It can 
stop the passage entirely, as in g , k , d, t , or 
nearly stop it, as in the initial consonant of 
yeSy in that of nhe, in the consonant of the Gei- 
man word ich, etc It can make its tip vibrate, 
as in a lingual r Again, it is clear that tin* 
upper teeth offer a convenient ])lace of partial 
stoppage, as in th, fy e, and, hnallv, that tin* 
lips can offer stoppage, as in />, 6, w 

Experimental Phonetics — Such being 
briefly the physical facts, phoneticians at- 
tempted to contrive instiuments which would 
record the movement or action of the vari- 
ous organs The result is the most recent 
development of the subject, — namelv, experi- 
mental phonetics This branch of phoiu'tics 
arose in France, in a committee appointed in 
1874 to examine into the possibility ot (‘in- 
ploying instruments in phomdac research 
The committee received encouragement from 
Etienne Marey, the ingenious physiologist of 
the College de France, some of wiiose ajipara- 
tus proved of great value One memliei 
of the committee, Dr Rosapellv, a phvsieian 
of Paris, invented several instruments of the 
highest utility, such as the tremblenTy which 
records, by means of an electrical connection, 
the vibrations of the larynx, instruments foi 
registering the vertical movement of the 
larynx in speaking or singing, for recording 
the passage of air through the nose, for the ver- 
tical movements of the lips Dr Rosapelly, 
however, forced to give most of his time to 
the practice of medicine, did not long continm* 
his career as a phonetician His work was 
taken up in 1885 by the Abb6 Rousselot, who 
then made the acquaintance of Rosapelly, 
Marey, and of the skillful constructor, Charles 
Verdin From that time to this, Rousselot 
has not ceased to devote himself with enthu- 
siasm and patience to the new science, and 
is considered its founder His laboratory 
at the College de France has been and still 
is the best in the world, and his publications, 
which began in 1890, have been numerous 
He has perfected several inventions of others 
and contrived some of his own His pupils 
are numbered by hundreds and have carried 
his principles into many countries His most 
brilliant pupil in France has been A Zund- 
Burguet, who has invented several ingenious 
and valuable instruments The largest courses 
in experimental phonetics (general phonetics as 
well) are those conducted by Professor Rosset 
in the summer school at the University of 


Grenoble Hundreds of students from a 
score of nationalities gather here every summer 
for the subject The first instrument having 
an ajiplication to phonetics which was in- 
vented by an American was the phonograph 
of Edison (1877), an instrument which is 
simply a perfection of the phonautograph of 
a Flench printer, Scott de M6ninville (1859) 
The first work in experimental phonetics as 
such appears to have been done oy Professor 
V H Gnindgent, who published in 1890 an 
article on Voive] Mea.mrements ( Pubheatwns of 
thv Mofiern Language As^Hociaiion) Professoi 
Raymond Weeks contrived in 1890 an artificial 
vowel rounder, and later an instrument for re- 
cording the movements of the soft palate, an in- 
strument for the vibrations of the larynx, the 
spirograph (which writes the varying pressure 
of the air in the mouth during speech), and a 
perfected apparatus for the movements of 
tin* lips Piofessor F M Josselyn published, 
beginning in 1899, some valuable work on 
Italian phonetics Professor E W. Scripture 
has done exhaustive work in the tracing and 
study of speech curves 

There is great need of an extension of the 
teaching of phonetics in American institutions 
of learning Not only would this aid in making 
philology more vital, but it would prove of the 
utmost valu(‘ to teachers of elementary Eng- 
lish Strong courses should be established 
in all summer schools, where the eager and 
conscientious public school teachers would 
assimilate rapidly the new and vivifying 
knowledge of phonetics R W 

See Modern Languages, Teaching of, 
Philology 
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Reading, Teaching Beginners; also Pho- 
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PHONOGRAPHY — See Commercial Ed- 
ucation; Secretarial Profession, Educa- 
tion FOR 

PHRASE BOOK — See Commonplace 
Book; Dictionaries, Latin Grammar, Teach- 
ing Apparatus. 

PHRASE METHOD — See Reading 

PHRENOLOGY — A pseudo-science which 
attempts to discover the mental characteris- 
tics of the individual through an examination 
of the external configuration of the skull 
This science was first suggested by F G Gall 
(1758-'1828) It was afterwards developed 
by Spurzheim and others. Gall examined 
a large number of persons and noted their 
special mental characteristics as well as the 
configuration of their heads His attention 
was especially drawn to persons of marked 
characteristics, such as he found in tlie piisons 
and hospitals A man who had been confined 
because of his tendency to steal was evidently 
an interesting character for Gall, because his 
mental traits were clearly defined by his 
misdemeanors Comparison of a number of 
individuals who were of this marked type 
l(‘d to a mapping of the outside of the skull 
and the designation of the various regions 
of the brain to which certain mental faculties 
were supposed to be related 

There can be no doubt that such investiga- 
tions as these stimulated a discussion of the 
relation between mental charactiuistics and 
the development, of the central nervous sys- 
tem Indeed, certain enthusiastic writers 
have regarded Gall as the father of the modern 
science of cerebral localization Gall un- 
doubtedly suggested the possibilities of such 
a science, but he is in no wise lesponsible for 
the technique which was later developed and 
which put the whole matter on a dehnite 
scientific basis. In the form in which Gall 
projected the science, it was hopelessly in- 
volved in two fundamental errors In the 
first place, his subdivision of mind into certain 
faculties was grossly inadequate To assume 
that discrimination of color is a separate men- 
tal faculty, or that the faculty of reverence 
or veneration can be distinguished as a sejiarute 
mental characteristic, shows the crudity of 
the psychological analysis on which phrenohigy 
IS based As a matter of fact, each of these 
functions is a composite including certain forms 
of perception, and certain foims of ideation 
With the development of modern psychology, 
the classification of faculties proposed by 
phrenology has come to be entirely untenable 
In the second place, it has been shown con- 
clusively that the external configuration of the 
skull is no indication of the internal form of 
the cerebrum Furthermore, the cerebrum 
has been mapped out by thoroughgoing scien- 
tific methods in such a way as to show that 


the localization of functions depends upon an 
entirely different physiological structure from 
that which is assumed in the phrenological 
system We may therefore say in general 
that with the advance of physiological knowl- 
edge the anatomical assumptions of the 
phrenologists have also become entirely un- 
tenable 

The pseudo-science, as cultivated to-day, is 
commonly emiiloved for charlatan purposes 
The practitioner announces that he is abl(‘ 
to describe to the individual his capacities 
for future training and occupation. Such 
gu(‘sses as he is able to make with regard to the 
individual’s characteristics are derived from 
a general inspection of the individual rather 
than from reference to the external configura- 
tion of the skull C H J 
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PHYTOGENY — The term employed to 
designate the evolution of a race or species. 
It IS distinguished from ontogeny, which refers 
to individual development as contrasted with 
racial development C 11 J 

PHYSICAL DIRECTOR — See Physical 

Education 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION —Historical — 

In time past and m our own time physical 
education has been exalted, tolerated, neg- 
lected, or denounced, according to the pre- 
vailing conceptions as to the nature of the 
human body and of its relations to the human 
mind The character of these conceptions 
has dejicndcd chiefly on the ideals of human 
excellence held at different periods in the his- 
tory of education Those ideals, according 
to Hartwell, mav be characterized as the 
Greek or fiesthtdic, the monkish or ascetic, 
the military or knightly, and the modern or 
scientific 

The Greek ideal recognized the unity or 
symmetry of body and mind as expressed 
by Plato in the Tmmis “ Everything that 
is good is fair, and the fair is not without 
measure Now, we perceive lesser symmetries 
and comprehend them, but about the highest 
and greatest we have no understanding, for 
there is no symmetry greater than that of the 
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soul to the body. This, however, we do not 
perceive, nor do we allow ourselves to reflect 
that when a weaker or lesser frame is the velii- 
cle of a great and mighty soul, or, conversely, 
when a little soul is incased in a large body, 
then the whole animal is not fair, for it is 
defective in the most important of all symme- 
tries; but the fair mind in the fair body will 
be the fairest and loveliest of all sights to him 
who has the seeing eye.” Gymnastics were 
accorded a large and important place in the 
educational program of Greek youths The 
teaching of gymnastics afforded positions 
of honor and emolument to distinguished and 
ambitious men Bodily training furnished 
themes for poets, philosophers, and historians, 
sculptors and painters sought models in the 
gymnasium, and Greek physicians studied and 
adopted exercises and procedures originated 
by teachers and gymnasts. In the breadth and 
sanity of its aims, the completeness of its 
development as a national institution, and its 
abiding influence upon succeeding generations, 
Greek physical education has no parallel 
(See Greece, Ancient, Education in ) 

The ascetic ideals of the monks, which after 
the first few centuries of the Christian era 
exercised a profound influence upon European 
thought and life, was the antithesis of the Greek 
ideals of education The conception that the 
soul and the body are independent and mutu- 
ally antagonistic entities was responsible for the 
complete abandonment of physical education 
by the monks They believed that all flesh 
was the creation of Satan and that spiritual 
health was best subserved by self-torture and 
bodily weakness The influence of the monks 
continued to antagonize and retard bodily 
training in education until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century (See Monabticism 
AND Education; Middle Ages, Education 

IN ) 

The military or knightly ideal of human ex- 
cellence existed side by side with the ascetic 
ideal of the monks It played a conspicuous 
and important part in the education of the 
sons of noblemen and gentle folk The young 
knight was trained to ride, draw the bow, use 
weapons, and hunt, some attention was given 
to manners, but very little to letters The 
aim was the development of efficient soldiers 
and gentlemen This form of education was 
popular in England and the Continent until 
the seventeenth century (See Chivalric 
Education, Gentry and Nobles, Educa- 
tion OF ) 

Modern Views — The modern or scientific 
ideal of physical education owes its origin 
to the belief “ that to work the mind is also 
to work a number of the bodily organs, that 
not a feeling can arise, not a thought pass, 
without a set of concurring bodily processes ” 
The sciepces of biology, physiology, and psychol- 
ogy have furnished a basis for the study and 
application of the laws governing the growth. 


development, and education of the body and 
mind Man’s knowledge of himself has been 
immensely increased and his conception of 
nature and his place in nature radically 
changed One of the most prominent re- 
sults of the progress made in these sciences is 
a deeper appreciation of the vital importance 
of motor training in education. 

The modern or scientific ideal of physical 
education recognizes two chief aims : (1) 

health, normal growth and development of 
the body as an efficient organism, (2) psycho- 
motor education, with emphasis on bodily 
control and the expression of personality or 
character of the individuals. 

These ideals are based on the sciences of 
biology, physiology, psychology, and educa- 
tion, but physical education itself has not yet 
attained the dignity of a definite science 
Since the somewhat crude attempt of Ling 
(q V ) early in the nineteenth century to devise 
a system of gymnastics based on physiology 
and coordinated with educational procedure, 
much progress has been made in placing 
physical education on a scientific basis 
During the period of evolution from crude 
empiricism to scientific principles, physical 
education has passed through many phases 

Three distinct systems originated in Europe 
and developed simultaneously, the Swedish 
system of educational, military, and medical 
gymnastics devised by Ling and his followeis, 
the German system of gymnastics developed 
by Guts Muth, Jahn, and Spiess (qq v ) , and 
the British scheme of athletics and games 
fostered and developed in the universities and 
public schools (See Athletics, Gymnastics) 
The Swedish and German systems had for their 
chief aim the training of strong, self-reliant, 
and patriotic citizens The athletics and games 
of England developed naturally in response to 
the normal play instinct of English boys and 
young men 

These well-defined national schemes for 
physical education have survived to the present 
day and spread to many lands. The Delsarte 
system of exercises was devised by Francois 
Delsarte (q.v ) in Paris, about 1840, to train 
actors in dramatic expression The Delsarte 
plan had such a limited scope that it could not 
gain recognition as a system of physical edu- 
cation. 

In Colleges and Universities — In the United 
States physical education had no place in our 
schools and colleges until the latter part of the 
last century Before 1860 the population was 
very largely rural, the school terms were short, 
and a large proportion of the children obtainea 
physical vigor and psycho-motor training 
from participation in the varied activities 
of the rural home. The need for systematic 
bodily training in the schools was small and 
its importance not recognized A few sporadic 
attempts were made by educational reformers 
to arouse interest in some phase or other of 
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physical education, but without success One 
of these attempts, the introduction of German 
gymnastics by Dr Charles Beck, at the 
Round Hill School Northampton, Mass , in 
1823, attracted considerable attention for a few 
years. The New York High School and the 
colleges of Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Williams, 
and Brown followed in 1825, 1826, and 1827 
Dr Pollen {q v,) and, later. Dr Francis Lieber 
had charge of gymnastic instruction at Har- 
vard College and the Boston Gymnasium. The 
enthusiasm then aroused by the new move- 
ment was not permanent; by 1830 physical 
education had been discarded as a passing fad 

During the period 1830-1850 physical edu- 
cation was completely neglected T)ie decade 
1850-1860 marks the beginning of the modern 
revival of interest in athletics, gymnastics, and 
hygiene, which after twenty-five years of slow 
growth has since developed into a large and 
important phase of modern education. The 
nascent interest in gymnastic and athletic 
forms of exercise during this decade was 
promoted by the newly established inter- 
collegiate contests in rowing; the organiza- 
tion of gymnastic societies {Turnvereim’) by 
political refugees from Germany who came to 
this country after the revolution of 1848; 
the lectures and exhibitions of Dr G B Wind- 
ship, who advocated heavy lifting, the intro- 
duction of calisthenics {q v ) by Dr Dio Lewis, 
and the prominence given to topics relating to 
physical education by speakers at teachers^ 
conventions and institutes, by editors of 
educational journals, and by public school 
officials 

Gymnasiums were built at Harvard, Yale, 
and Amherst colleges in 1860, and in the same 
year. Amherst organized the first college 
department of hygiene and physical education, 
with gymnastics as a compulsory branch of 
college work The example of Amherst was 
not followed to any extent by other colleges 
until after 1885, but since that time the ex- 
tension of the movement has been very marked, 
as shown by the following figures for 124 of the 
leading colleges in 1910 — 

Pkk Cent 


Colleges having organized departments of 

Physieal education 84 3 

Colleges having gymnasiums . . 08 2 

Colleges having swimming pools , .36 6 

Colleges having athletic fields . 9.'> 8 

Colleges having tennis courts 97 6 

Colleges having regular instruction in gymnastics 94 7 
Colleges having prescribed courses in i)hvsieal 

education . 87 1 

Colleges giving credit towards bachelor’s degree 

for courses in physical education 58 2 

Title of Ojffirer in Charqe of Department of 
Phyewal Education 

Professor . .21 

Associate or Assistant Professor ... 4 

Director of Gymnasium .... 38 

Physical Director .... 20 

Instructor . , . .17 

Colleges in which officer in charge of depart- 
ment of physical education has a seat m the 
faculty . . . 75 7 


Courses in physical education are prescribed 
for freshmen only in about one fourth of the 
colleges, for freshmen and sophomores in about 
one half of the colleges, and in about one 
fourth of the colleges the prescription is for 
three or four years The usual credit for 
each year is two units or about one sixtieth 
of the total required credits for the bachelor^s 
degree 

The following description of the course 
prescribed for freshmen in Columbia College 
shows in a general way what is usually taught 
in a college physical education course meeting 
two hours a week for one year: — 

(1) Physical and medical examination, 1 hour, 

(2) instruction in track and field athletics (outdoors), 
i2 hours, (3) instruction in marching and gymnastics, 
.34 hours, (4) instruction in hygiene (lectures, etc), 
6 hours, (5) instruction in swimming, until qualified 
Examinations are held and students graded as m other 
subjects 

The typical depaitmerit of physical educa- 
tion in the American college includes three 
distinct lines of activity (1) Tlie gymnasium 
and accessories, such as swimming pool, rooms 
for handball, boxing, fencing, wrestling, etc , 
in wliich physical education courses are con- 
ducted and the mass of students meet for 
general exercise, (2) the care of the students' 
health, whicli includes medical examinations, 
consultations, medical and surgical treatment, 
and instruction in hygiene and sanitation; 

(3) organized atlileties, including intracollegi- 
ate and intercollegiate contests in the various 
games and sports The forms of organization 
and methods of administration vary over wide 
limits in the colleg(‘S, but there is a marked 
tendency towards concentration of all the phys- 
ical education, athletic and health supervision 
activities in one department, under the direct 
control of the college authorities. In this 
respect American colleges and universities 
are far in advance of similar institutions in 
other countries where the health, physical edu- 
cation, and reel cations of the students are not 
regarded as matters for which the institutions 
are responsible 

In Schools. — In the private secondary and 
preparatory schools, physical education is 
organized much the same as in the colleges. 
The importance of motor education, health 
supervision, and moral education during the 
adolescent period is generally recognized by 
educators in the secondary schools All the 
large scliools and most of the smaller ones 
have well-organized departments of physical 
education in charge of professionally trained 
directors Tlio first attempt to include physi- 
cal education in the program of the public 
schools was duiing the decade 1860-1870, 
when the calisthenics advocated by Dr Dio 
Lewis had a wave of popularity. The interest 
lasted only a few years and physical education 
was again neglected until the decade 1880- 
1890, when a number of Western cities with a 
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large German population introduced light 
gymnastics of the German type in the public 
schools. The growth of cities, industrial 
development, and the rapid expansion during 
this period were factors in arousing the inteiest 
of educators and the pul)lic to the importance 
of providing physical training for the children 
in the schools The city homes could not 
furnish the necessary environment for the 
normal physical development and motoi 
training of the growing generation, and the 
need of modifying the school curriculum to 
meet the new conditions was recognized In 
1889 ^ conference in the interest of physical 
education took place in Boston The con- 
ference was presided over by United States 
Commissioner of Education William T Harris, 
and addresses were made by prominent edu- 
cators, physicians, and specialists in physical 
education The jiurpose of the conference was 
to place before educators dif[(‘r(‘nt svstems 
of gymnastics and to secure discussion of the 
same, with a view to ascertaining clearlv the 
needs of schools, and determining how they 
may best be met ” A direct result of the 
Boston conference was the oiganization of 
a department of hygiene and physical train- 
ing and the adoption of the Swedish system of 
gymnastics in the public schools of Boston 
New York and many other cities soon fol- 
lowed, with the result that by 1900 neailv all 
the cities in the East, Middle West, and West 
had some form of physical education in the 
school progiam The most common system 
of gymnastics in usein theschool is the Swedish, 
or some modification of this system A few 
large cities, particularly in the Middle West and 
Southwest, have adopted the German system 

Special directors and teachers are employed 
for physical training in about half of the cities 
where this subject is taught The most 
common form of organization is a department 
with a director of physical training for the 
city, special teachers in the high schools, and 
supervisors in the elementary schools, who 
visit each class once or twice each month to 
criticize and help the grade teacher The 
athletic activities of the school boys were de- 
veloped by the boys in man 3 ^ cities without 
direction or supervision from the school 
authorities Since the organization of the 
Public Schools Athletic League the school 
authorities in many cities have taken control 
of this important phase of phvsical and moral 
education 

Training of Physical Instructors — The i apid 
growth of physical education in the schools 
and colleges since 1885 has been due m large 
measure to the development of professional 
schools for the training of teachers and direc- 
tors of this branch of education Between 
1880 and 1900 six normal schools and as man^'' 
summer schools were established for the training of 
physical education teachers. The course of study 
In the normal schools extended over two years, 


including courses in anatomy, physiology, his- 
tology, kinesiology, anthropometry, hygiene, 
history of physical education, methods and 
practical work in gymnastics, athletics, and 
dancing. Since 1900 three of the normal 
schools have lengthened the course to three 
years, and in two of them the course leads to 
the bachelor^s degree 

The rapidy increasing demand for teachers 
and directors of physical education with a 
good general education and professional train- 
ing has led a number of colleges and universi- 
ties to establish professional courses in physical 
(Hlucation. These courses are usually open 
to students who have completed two years of 
(‘ollegc work The professional courses ex- 
tend over two years and lead to the A.B. or 
B S degree 

In addition to a good general education 
and professional training, a medical education 
IS considered essential for directors of physical 
education m colleges, secondary schools, and 
the public school systems of large cities The 
character and personality of the teacher or 
director are even more important than his 
education and professional training. He 
comes in closer contact with a larger number 
of students than any other school or college 
officer He advises students in matters of 
exercise and hygienic habits He influences 
the ethical amd moral standards of the stu- 
dents in games and athhdic contests Only 
men and women of high ideals and deep human 
sympathy aie qualified to assume the respon- 
sibilities of directing the physical education 
of school and college students G L M. 

Other aspects of the subject are treated in 
greater detail under Athletics, Educational, 
and the various articles on Hygiene See 
also the articles on the various educational 
games and sports. 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATION.— See Med- 

icAL Inspection of Schools. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. — See Geol- 
ogy, Geography 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. — See Chemistry, 

Physics, etc. 

PHYSICAL TESTS AND EXAMINA- 
TION — See Medical Inspection. 

PHYSICIAN, SCHOOL — See Medical 

Inspection of Schools. 

PHYSICS — Historical Development — 

Physics has been a subject of study in univer- 
sities ever since their rise in the thirteenth 
century Before 1600, however, the official 
text was the Physics of Aristotle, and work 
in the classes consisted mainly of scholastic 
disputations on the contents of that work 

During the two centuries (1450-1650) in 
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which the experimental method of investiga- 
tion was slowly winning recognition, the nature 
of the university study of physics gradually 
changed. The magnitude of this change may 
be measured by comparing the physics of 
Aristotle with that of Galileo (qv). Tlie 
former is static, seeks final causes, and finds 
them by classifying phenomena by genera and 
species, using in this classification not the 
whole phenomena with its progressive changes, 
but some one of its static aspects which has 
been arbitrarily selected as expressing the 
nature of things For Aristotle the stone falls 
because it belongs to the class of objects whose' 
natural condition is one of rest on the earth 
The physics of Galileo makes no effort to study 
final causes, but merely recognizes that the 
longer the stone falls the faster it moves, 
and seeks by measurement to determine 
whether there is any constant relationship 
between the tunc of fall and the velocity 
acquired This method is dynamic, sinci* 
it takes account of tlie constant changes of 
phenomena and enables us to control and to 
predict them 

Because modern physics consists of two parts, 
namely, (1) mathematical discussion based on 
(2) observation and measurement, these two 
have of necessity develop(*d side by side in the 
growth of the science Tliey have not, how- 
ever, always been eijually emphasized Tn the 
early stages of growth the experimental side 
has been more jirominent, while in the later 
stages the mathematical analysis has assumed 
the more prominent position Thus in static 
electricity, Gilbert (1600), Gray (1730), Von 
Kliest (i745), Franklin (1747) — all observ- 
ers and experimenters — preceded ('avendish 
(1773) and Coulomb (1785), who put the science 
on a mathematical basis Tn current elec- 
tricity, Galvani (1780) and Volta (1800) dis- 
covered how to make electncitv and .nought 
to find out what it would do befoie Ohm’s law 
(1827) and the Wheatstone Budge (1843) 
ushered in the quantitative treatment Gali- 
leo made thermometers (1593), Watt jiatented 
his steam engine (1769), and Rumfoid (1798), 
Mayer, and Joule (1842) published then cele- 
brated observations before Kelvin (1848), 
Clausius (1850), and Rankine (1850) traced 
the mathematical consequences The ob- 
servations and measurements of Oersted (1819) 
preceded the mathematical treatment of eh‘C- 
tromagnetism by Ampere (1823), and Faraday, 
the keen observer (1831), preceded Maxwell 
(1873), the mathematician 

As in the growth of the science itself, so in 
the teaching of physics in the universities, 
the emphasis has fluctuated between the 
mathematical and the experimental aspects. 
At the time of Newton and for some time there- 
after, the mathematical treatment was most 
prominent Mersenne’s Opera (1644), Bai- 
row’s Lectiones Opheornm (1669), Keill’s In- 
troductio in Deram Phyt^icnm (1739), and New- 


ton’s Prinnpia itself are evidence of this. 
For there was at that time no chance for stu- 
dents to work in laboratories, and even class 
experiments were practically unknown. 

During the latter half of the eighteenth 
century demonstration lectures at the French 
Academy became very popular in Pans, and, 
as is well known, the popular demonstration 
lectures of Sir Humphry Davy at the Royal 
Institution in London (q v) were the inspira- 
tion of Faraday {q v ) and started him on his 
great career Thus while experimental work 
necessarily precedes mathematical discussion 
in the early growth of the science, it seems to 
have been introduced into teaching because of 
a popular demand for it. 

In Universities and Colleges — In the 
university teaching, the emphasis remained on 
the observational and experimental side from 
the end of the eighteenth century nearly to 
the end of the nineteenth century (1890), as is 
shown by the common use of such books as 
those of Ganot and Deschanel as texts, — 
books in the early editions of which there is 
practically no mathematical work Since 1890 
mathematical work has been rapidly intro- 
duced into the teaching This was a neces- 
sary result of the introduction into the courses 
of individual laboratory work by the students, 
and of the development of the spirit of re- 
search at universities At present the em- 
phasis, both in the laboratory work and in the 
theoretical discussions, is very decidedly on 
the mathematical side No one can advance 
bevond th(' first year of college work in physics 
unless he has mastered the calculus In many 
of the current courses in mechanics, thermo- 
dynamics, and optics it is often hard to realize 
that there ever was an observational and ex- 
perimental side 

In America the first laboratory teaching of 
physics to college students was done by E (' 
Pickering at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology m 1869 Since that time it has 
been giadually introduced into all college 
courses These courses have also been ex- 
panded enormously, owing to the very rapid 
growth of the science itself The result of 
this has been that students who wish to 
become specialists in physics now have to pass 
through foui or five years of formal training 
in the technique of laboratory manipulation 
before they aie admitted to original research 
The great physicists of to-day were submitted 
to no such formal training. Whether the 
present formal system will produce greater 
scientists than did the rather informal train- 
ing of the past, remains to be seen 

The changes that have taken place during 
the last fifty yeais in the methods of teaching 
physics in colleges and universities are the 
necessary accompaniment of the development 
just present(‘d For college work the stand- 
ard texts at the beginning of this period were 
books like those of Arnott, Ganot, and Des- 
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chanel. These are largely descriptive of 
phenomena and processes At present the 
college texts, like those of Hastings and Beach, 
Carhart, and Watson, bristle with algebraic 
symbols and geometrical diagrams. In the older 
books phenomena usually preceded explana- 
tion, while at present definitions, axioms, and 
laws generally come first, with phenomena 
dragged in reluctantly at the end m the r61e 
of applications. Then men were engaged in 
solving the problems of nature, and students 
were interested in learning about it, now the 
student must first learn the man-made defi- 
nitions and laws and then be shown that 
nature observes them. The most recent texts 
show a marked tendency to treat phenomena 
before laws, and to justify definitions by facts 
before stating them. 

The philosophy of physics has changed much 
in the past century, but the teaching of it has 
been slow to follow. In the early part of the 
past century matter and motion were the 
controlling ideas; hence all courses began with 
“ properties of matter and discussions of 
motion. This is still the customar}'^ order, 
although the doctrine of energy is now the 
central idea in physics Physicists have, 
during this last century, known that laws are 
but statements of constant relations among 
measured quantities, and that these laws are 
true only in so far as further measurements 
verify them. The majority of college students 
seem, however, still to get the impression that 
the laws of physics are true in the absolute 
sense, — that they express truths that are 
absolutely true beyond and outside* of human 
experience This fallacy persists among the 
students because the current emjihasis on 
mathematical treatment gives to the subject 
an air of finality which is not jiroperly its 
own. 

In the European universities physics is now 
taught mainly by demonstration lectures 
The type of lectures given is well shown in 
books like Kundt's Vorlesiingcn uher Expert - 
mentalphysikj or Pellat’s Coum de Phystqiu 
It does not differ materially fiom that given 
in American colleges in their first courses in 
physics The time devoted to the course is 
usually one hour daily for two semesters 

Laboratory woik is required only of those* 
who are specializing in phy.sics, medicine, or 
engineering The laboratory course or prac- 
ticum for these specialists usually takes two 
three-hour periods a week for two semesteis 
The grade of work done is well set forth in the 
well known manual of Kohlrausch. After 
completing these one-year lecture and labor- 
atory courses, the student of physics is at once 
admitted to research work. 

In Secondary Schools — The United States 
— In the secondary schools of America phys- 
ics, under the name of natural philosophy, 
was one of the subjects included in the course 
of study from the verv beginning Since both 


the academies and the public high schools 
were founded to meet a public need for an 
education of a more practical kind than that 
given by the colleges, natural philosophy was 
taught in them for the value of its information. 
The people were living in the beginnings of 
the age of steam and machinery, and they were 
eager to know something about physics. The 
early books and courses, therefore, contained 
no mathematics and much discussion of every- 
day phenomena and experience 

The early work from 1780 down to 1825 
usually consisted in the study of and recita- 
tion from a text In 1827 the city of Boston 
equipped its schools with some philosophical 
apparatus for experiments by the teacher 
or by teacher and class together Laboratory 
work by tlie pupils was practically unknown 
until after 1865. In 1880 the United States 
Bureau of Education reported but four schools 
that were giving a full year of physics with 
laboratory work by the pupils; 53 that 
were giving experiments bv the teacher, and 
1 13 that were giving mere textbook instruction. 

In 1872 physics came on the list of subjects 
accepted for admission to Harvard College, 
})ut no laboratoiy work was required Arnott 
was mentioned as the book defining the re- 
(luirement The Harvaid Descriptive List of 
laboratory experiments recpiired for entrance 
credit in physics at Harvard appeared in 1887 
The influence of this list was strengthened by 
the report of the C-ommittee of Ten (1895), 
and by that of the Committee on College En- 
trance Kequirements (1899) of the National 
Education Association Following the adop- 
tion of this lattei leport, several apparatus 
companies ])ut on tin* market relatively in- 
(‘xpensive sets oi apparatus with which all 
tin* experiments called for by the report might 
be made As a result of all this, the introduc- 
tion of laboiatory woik into high school phys- 
ics has continually progressed until such work 
is now given in jiiactically every school where 
])hvsics IS taught at all. 

While this development of laboratory in- 
struction in ])hysics was taking place, the 
methods of treating the subject changed 
lapidly In 1882 Cage issued his book which 
bore the motto, ‘‘ R(*ad Nature in the Lan- 
guage of Experiment ” This book is typical 
of the work done at that time. In the in- 
troduction to the Harvard Descriptive List 
(1887) it is stated that the experiments therein 
described were selected with a view to their 
having the greatest practical utility in the 
thought and actions of educated men. In the 
report of the Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements (1899) the same set of exercises 
is said to be designed to give the pupil a com- 
prehensive and connected view of the facts 
and laws of elementary physics Thus it 
was during this period that utility to men 
was eclipsed by ^^the logical development of 
the laws of physics ' 
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This general change in the point of view is 
evident from a study of the changes that have 
taken place m the content of the texts intended 
for school use. The descriptions of machines, 
daily experiences, and familiar processes, 
which were plentiful in the days of Natural 
Philosophy, now give place to more quanti- 
iative material, like Newton’s laws of motion, 
the absolute system of units, and instruments 
for accurate measurement The 1882 edition 
of Crage makes no mention of the dyne and 
the erg as units of force and work In the 
edition of 1888 these units are introduced in 
fine print In the older books we find many 
statements like this A cannon ball that 
weighs 10 pounds and is moving with a veloc- 
ity of 100 feet per second has a momentum 
of 10 X 100 = 1000 No units of momentum are 
specified. This sort of vagumiess as to units 
has largely disappeared, though there are 
still books which say that the accch'ration of 
gravity is 080 eentimeters 

The increasing recognition of th(‘ irnportanci' 
of quantitative work in phvsics has been a 
mark of real piogr(‘ss It was, however, 
carried too far, with the result that in most 
schools a pupil was introdin^ed into physics 
thiough micrometer calipers and the absolute 
svstem units Tt was the logical method to 
pioceed fi*oin th(‘ sinqile to th(‘ complex, and 
what sinqiler beginning could be found than 
the gram mass, th(‘ centimeter, and the second 
Under the desire for logical ngoi, the subject 
matter was organized about the system of 
absolute' units and the effort made to teach 
physics in this way 

This eclijise of the needs of youth by the 
science of physics was coordinate' wuth and 
elopendent ui)on the similar changes that took 
place in t he college weirld, as de'sciibeel above 
While Ganot gave way in the e'olleges to the' 
Univert>iti/ Physics of Car hart anel the like, 
Gage yieleled in the high schoeils to texts claim- 
ing logical order, mathematical ti’eatment, 
anel up-to-dateness as their chief virtue' The' 
inevitable result has followed Phvsics is 
generally regareled by the high scheiol pupils 
as a subject to be avoided if possible In 1900 
most of the colleges specifieel phvsics as a 
subject that must be presented for college 
entrance Now' few, if any, make this a speci- 
fied subject It was dropped from the list 
of specified subjects largely because the num- 
ber of students who were conditioned in phys- 
ics at ('iitrance to eollegr' became large, 
owing to a decrease in tin' number of students 
who took it in the high schools 

Present Movement "•During the past ten 
years a decided reaction has been developing 
against the so-called logical methods of treat- 
ing physics in high schools This reaction 
took an organized form in the National Com- 
mission on the Teaching of Physics (1906), 
which was appointed by the cooperative 
action of a number of associations of science' 


teachers. The work of this commission cul- 
minated in the definition of the unit in physics 
adopted by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1907 
This definition is noteworthy for its brevity 
and for the complete absence from it of all 
demand for abstract mathematical work 
In 1909 the College Entrance Examination 
Board adopted a new definition of its require- 
ment HI physics This definition was framed 
by a committee of six secondary school 
teachers without assistance from the colleges, 
and warns teachers against the disguise of 
unfamiliar units 

Physics teachers are now working, through 
seveial committees, on the problem of bringing 
their work close to the pupils by using in their 
classes problems and apparatus such as the 
pupils meet in their daily lives This is a 
complete reversal of the methods of a few 
years back Then it was considered necessary 
to present, definitions and general principles 
first, and to bring in the home experiences and 
familiar machines only by way of illustration or 
applnnition Now the pupil begins by a study 
of some particular familiar thing, — a water 
motor, a hoisting crane, a gas stove, an elec- 
tric bell, — and is led thence to the formula- 
tion of the princi])les involved 

Europe — In the secondary schools of 
France and Germany physics is taught in 
small doses extending over a long period The 
pupils in the scientific courses carry the sub- 
ject during the last five years of their work, — 
two hours a wf'ck for three years, and then 
three hours a week for two yeais. This is 
eijuivalent to a little more than two units in 
the American system, but its extension over 
five yeais has obvious advantages in the way 
of allowing the difficult concepts of physics 
to develoj) slowly in the pupils’ minds Out- 
lines of the woik done in these five years are 
given for Germany in Gutzmer, Die Tdtigkeit 
dcr Uritcrnchfskommisswn dcr Gesellschaft 
dcutschcr N at urjoi acker und Aertzte (Teqbner, 
1907), and for France in the Plan d^ Etudes 
el Programmes d'Enseigne merit (Pans, Ha- 
chette) The total ground coveied in these 
courses is a little more extended, but not very 
different from that which many American 
high schools attempt to cover in the time of 
one unit 

It has been noted that students abroad enter 
research after the equivalent of three units 
of training in phvsics This again raises the 
question whi'thei the four or five years of 
preliminary training required in America is 
a benefit to the students or not 

The foreign secondary schools are consider- 
ably behind the schoors of the United States 
in the development of individual laboratory 
work in physics It is only during the last 
eight years that serious attention has been given 
to this matter Much progress has been 
made in this short period, and at ]>resent 
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laboratory work by the pupils is being rapidly 
introduced everywhere The kind of work 
done is practically the same as that done in 
America under the standaidized system of 
the national physics course. A reaction 
against tliis formal and logical method is also 
well under way in Germany From many 
sides the demand for more practical and vital 
work IS heard The term Arbeitsunterricht 
has there come into piominence of late. 

Elementary Schools — In the elementary 
schools physics has received relatively little 
attention During the early years of their 
development (1820-1870) some little work 
of a descriptive character was attempted, but 
from 1870 to 1900 very little effort was made 
to teach physics in any form in the grades 
In 1895 the Committee of Fifteen on Elemen- 
tary Education recommended to the National 
Education Association that one full hour a 
week be devoted to science during the whoh* 
eight years of the course, and that in the 
seventh and eighth grades the time be devoted 
to physics and chemistry This lecommcnda- 
tion, as far as physics was conceined, was not 
followed eagerly by the schools as a whole 
The nature study movement was just beginning 
to develop, and its emphasis was on pliysical 
geography and th(* biological sciences 

In some f(‘W places, notably in New York 
(hly, a s(‘rious attempt has been made to 
develop a course in physical science in the 
seventh and eighth grades In that city 
in 1903 a new plan of nature study was 
adopted A syllabus was issued accoiding to 
which the work of the seventh and eighth 
grades was to be a complete course in ele- 
mental y physics The aim of this coin sc 
IS not only to acquaint the pupil with the 
fundamental laws and principles of physics, 
but also to train him in habits of close observa- 
tion, accurate* thinking, and correct expres- 
sion; in short, the emphasis is on physics as a 
well-organized mass of knowledge and on men- 
tal discipline, rathei than on the need of the* 
child This couise occupies two forty-minute 
periods a week Laboratory work has been 
introduced, in which the pupil does set ex- 
penments and writes them up in his notebook 
The method of presentation recommended is 
(1) presentation or demonstration by the 
teachei , (2) individual laboratory work by 
the pupils, (3) recitations on the demonstra- 
tion and the laboratory work The kind of 
laboratory experiments recommended are 
(1) those that verify laws demonstrated by 
the teachei , (2) those that are wholly oi 
largely quantitative in character, (3) those 
that will impart, a <*ertain degree of mechanical 
skill It is claimed that this work also fosters 
in the pupils the scientific habit of mind 
Notwithstanding this effort m New York City 
and elsewhere, the teaching of physical science 
m grade schools has not made much progress 
m the country jit large 


Another type of work in physical science in 
the seventh and eighth grades has recently 
been developed in experimental schools like 
that of the Teachers College in New York 
and that of the College of Education of the 
University of Chicago A practical problem 
is presented to the class, such as Is it cheaper 
to make a still and distill water on a gas stove 
than it 18 to buy distilled water from the 
druggist The pupils construct stills, measure 
the gas consumed in distilling a measured 
quantity of water, and compute the cost 
per gallon This type of work creates a 
lively interest among the pupils It makes 
no pretense of logical order or rigorous treat- 
ment Its chief aim is to teach the children 
to analyze familiar phenomena and to solve 
by the method of science simple and real 
problems in physics which yet he well within 
the range of their daily experiences The 
child and his needs are the centei of the course 
lather than the organized science of physics 
Courses of this kind have not yet been organ- 
ized with sufficient definiteness to make them 
available foi use in city school systems, nor 
has an adequate supply of teachers competent 
to carry on work of this kind successfully been 
forthcoming as yet 

The general lack of work in the physical 
sciences in the grades has led recently to a 
demand foi a course in “ general science ” in 
the first yeai of the high schools Physiog- 
raphy IS usually given in the first year in the 
secondary schools, and many claim that it^ 
serves the purjiose of opening t he eyes of the 
pu])ils to the importance and the interest of 
iiirther scientific study In many cases, how- 
ever, physiography has become too much 
specialized to serve the purpose of a general 
introduction to science C^ourses in general 
science have, therefoie, been organized in 
numerous places, which usually consist of 
a senes of topics and problems such as 
How are grease spots most easily removed 
fiom clothes*^ What are the conditions foi 
making good jiictures with a pinhole camera ^ 
How (io spect acles improve eyesight Which 
kind of gas burm*r is most economical*^ 
What are the traps on the waste pipes 
of sinks for*^ How is water purified Nu- 
merous first-vear courses of this general type 
have been developed in secondary schools 
In most of the places where the experiment 
has ])een tried, it is pronounced a great success 
in inci easing the general interest of the pupils 
in science and in swelling the numbers of those 
who take the later more advanced courses in 
phvsics Tfie courses that have been ar- 
ranged differ widelv as to content There 
18 as yet no general agreement either as to 
content oi as to the organization of it. The 
entire movement is still in the experimental 
stage, but it shows very clearly an effort to 
develop a type of science teaching which 
shall mak(‘ the iH'cds of tin* pupils rathei than 
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logical organization the controlling element in 
the work 

The justification of the new methods of 
treating physics is readily found in the history 
of physics, in the recent analysis by the 
psychologists of the doctrine of formal dis- 
cipline, in the present demands of the people 
for the development of social and industrial 
efficiency in education, and in the recent 
developments of the philosophy of science 

C. R M 
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PHYSIOGNOMY — Sec Lavater, J K 

PHYSIOGRAPHY — See Geology, Geog- 
raphy 

PHYSIOLOGICAL AGE - A term which 
refers to stages of development and is, there- 
fore, to be distinguished from chronological 
age, which refers to the calendar of vears and 
months. The succession of the stages of 
development, maturity, and senescence form 
the calendar to which any living individual 
may be referred for designation as to phvsio- 
logical age It is held tliat 1h(' statement of 
the stage of development is more fully descrip- 
tive of the individual than is a statement of 
years and months of age, alone, for the former 
gives information as to structural condition, 
physical and mental abilities, characteristic 
of the stage, while the latter refers only to 


length of life Owing to different rates of de- 
velopment, chronological age gives imperfect 
information as to actual mental oi physical 
status 

The physiological caltmdar of developmental 
stages IS a series of anatomical, physiological, 
and mental signs which serve as data for 
reference This has given rise to the addi- 
tional terms “ anatomical ” and psychologi- 
cal ” age, depending upon the nature of the 
sign noted for refeience Of the former, 
Rotch has presented a senes of developmental 
epochs based upon the appearance of the ossi- 
fication centers of the bones of the wrist; of 
the latter Binet and his followers have pre- 
sented a senes of tests of mental abilities 
These signs varv in significance as to the num- 
ber and closeness of their correlations with 
other uniiortant features of development 
Of the least importance at present are the 
anatomical signs of earlier tooth appearance 
and the development of the bones of the wrist, 
for with them little correlation with othei 
features of maturation has been determined 
Of greatei importance are the signs of puberty 
and menopause with which many significant 
(luahties are closely correlated At puberty, 
of which pubic pubescence is the sign, the 
voice changes, a growth acceleration begins, 
physical proportions change, many mental 
abilities wax and wane, and the whole social 
attitude changes. 

Strength of grip, riijht hand Stage of pubescence of a 
group of high school boys between I 4 6 and 15 years 
of age 

1 Pn piihescents 

2 Puhe scent s 

S Postpubescerits 


Physiological AqI' 


Kiloh 

1 1 

‘2 

1 3 

15-19 

1 1 

2 

i 2 

29-24 

1 17 i 

22 

1 16 

25-29 

34 

52 

1 

.30 34 

26 1 

49 

1 79 

35-39 

15 ' 

22 

i 113 

40-44 

' 1 

7 

' 78 

45-A9 


1 

1 43 

50 54 



21 

55-59 

1 


12 

60-64 

i i 


2 

f)5-(i9 



2 

70-74 

1 


0 

75-79 

J 1 


1 

80 -84 

1 


1 

Number 

96 * 

165 

411 

Aveiage kilos 

29 37 

30 79 

38 80 

V!iriabiht\ 

4 96 

5 66 

1 

8 46 


Since ])ul)erty may oceui at any age between 
SIX and twenty, and commonly from eleven 
to sixteen, the mere statement of a chronologi- 
cal age, as, for instance, thirteen years, gives 
no information as to whether or not these 
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most significant changes have or have not 
occurred; while the statement of physiological 
stage with reference to pubescence will more 
accurately describe the individual 

We divide children from eleven to sixteen 
into three classes — prepubescents, pubes- 
cents, and postpubescents, according to the 
absence, first appearance, and evident presence 
of pubic hair The preceding table illustrates 
the fact that postpubescents are much stronger 
than prepubescents Similar investigations 
determine that they are proportionately taller 
and heavier, and that their success in school 
and their growth rates arc also very different 

Owing to the fact that this thesis is new, the 
physiological calendar is incomplete, and the 
significance of each of its data of reference 
has not been fully stated The importance of 
basing education upon the observed succession 
of developmental stages, instead of the chro- 
nological basis, has become apparent, and 
efforts have been made to bring about the 
change. The recognition of the fact that the 
neuromuscular abilities of the postpubescent 
boy arc superior to those of the prepubescent 
boy has led to a classification for purposes 
of athletic competition upon fhe basis of 
weight, which is closely correlated with 
pubescence, and in many cases the division 
is made upon the actual observation of pubes- 
cence 

The following table, taken mainly from Boas, 
exhibits the anatomic and physiological de- 
velopment calendar as it is at present formu- 
lated The corresponding psychological calen- 
dar IS at present unformulated 


Objective Sion 


Avek\oe Vakiabil- 
Datk ! iTY (Sigma) 


PrcKiianoy . . 

First incisdrs 
First molars 

Innpi p(3rmaiieiit incisors 
Inner permanent incisors 
Outer permanent incisors 
Bicuspids 

Outer permanent incisors 
Bicuspids 

Permanent canines 
Permanent canines 
Second molars 
Second molars 
First 8tag(‘ pubescence 
Second stage pubescence 
Puberty 

Wisdom teeth . 

Wisdom teeth 
Menopause 

Death due to arterial diseases 



0 0 

1 04 


0 6 

21 


1 6 

31 

9 

7 

1 () 

d ' 

7 5 

1 4 

9 

9 ' 

89 

2 1 

9 

2 8 

-r 

9 5 

2 1 

d 

9 8 

1 6 

^ 1 

11 2 

14 

9 

11 3 

1 

^ i 

12 8 

1 6 


13 2 

1 2 

d 

13 5 1 

1 6 

1 

14 7 1 

1 7 

9 1 

14 9 

2 01 

d 

19 3 ! 

2 1 

9 ! 

22 

1 8 

9 

44 5 

53 

d-V ' 

62 6 

13 2 


(fmale, 9 female C W C 

PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. — See 

PSYCHOLCXIY. 


PHYSIOLOGY — That phase of biology 
which treats of the functions or life activities 


of animals and plants. General physiology 
deals with fundamental processes which are 
comrnon to all organisms. The terms animal 
physiology and plant or vegetable physiology 
are commonly applied to the subaivisions 
which treat of life processes in animals or 
plants, respectively (See Biology; Botany.) 
Human physiology in the strict sense is the 
science of human functions; and it is chiefly a 
division of animal physiology, for the compara- 
tive study of animal life has contributed 
numerous facts and principles applicable to the 
human aspect of the science. Human physi- 
ology IS popularly more or less confused with 
hygiene, probably because personal hygiene 
is largely an application of physiology supple- 
mented by some applied bacteriology. Public 
hygiene, on the other hand, depends primarily 
upon applied chemistry and bacteriology in the 
public control of conditions which affect the 
health of communities Having now defined 
the field of physiology as a subscience of 
biology, an outline of its various relations 
to education will be more intelligible 
In Universities and Medical Schools — 
Only in advanced courses in some universities 
and medical schools is human physiology pre- 
sented as a separate branch of science, while 
the necessary facts of anatomy and histology 
are taught in prerequisite courses More com- 
monly, college courses and large textbooks 
which are designated “ physiology contain 
a large admixture of anatomy, chiefly micro- 
scopic, but sometimes gross also Moreover, 
in some colleges there arc no announced courses 
of physiology, but the human side of physiol- 
ogy is presented as a culmination of general 
biology 

In Schools — With reference to schools 
of secondary and elementary grade the term 
physiology ” has been very loosely used, 
especially in America, and has been applied 
to various courses of study of the human body, 
some of them based on textbooks with less 
than 10 per cent of their pages devoted to 
physiological topics In defense of the use 
of the word “ physiology ” for such elementary 
studies of the human body, it has been urged 
that the whole study revolves around func- 
tions, and the same kind of argument might 
also justify the more recent use of “ hygiene,^’ 
for such studies as are of value chiefly with 
reference to health Numerous authors of 
elementary textbooks have avoided such 
unwarranted use of the term physiology by 
adopting such titles as human anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene,” human mechan- 
ism,” and “ human body and health ” 

Instruction concerning the human body, and 
especially aiming at health, is in many states 
required by law in the six or seven years be- 
tween the second grade of the primary school 
and the second year of high school. (See 
Temperance, Instruction in.) In most 
cases the laws do not specifically require anat- 
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omy and physiology, but obviously some 
fundamental facts in these lines are necessary 
as a scientific basis for teaching hygiene 
The general tendency of recent years has 
been to reduce the amount of human anatomy 
and physiology in elementary courses for 
public schools, in order to make way for more 
hygiene, particularly the problem of germ 
diseases. There is excellent authority for 
teaching in elementary schools only as much 
physiology as is needed for application in 
hygiene and only as many facts of anatomy as 
are useful in physiology 

The most recent movement affecting public 
school physiology is the attempt to make 
it an integral part of nature study for ele- 
mentary grades and of general biology, or 
sometimes zoology, courses of high schools 
The elementary school adjustment to nature 
study has been studied in only a few schools, 
although advocated by many prominent 
science teachers (See Nature Study ) The 
inclusion of high school physiology and hvgiene 
in biology courses is very common in manv 
high schools, and is officially recognized in 
courses of study in some states, notably New 
York Practically all prominent, teachers who 
have tried presenting human physiology and 
hygiene in connection with high school biology 
favor the plan because so much of the usual 
studies of animals and plants helps to inter- 
pret human structure and functions. In fact, 
the only possibility of teaching physiology and 
hygiene on the laboratory basis is by making 
use of illustrative materials selected from the 
fields of botany and zoology 

In some systems of elementary schools and 
in a few high schools the t(*aching concerning 
the human body has been designated hygiene 
and placed in the charge of teachers of physical 
training The experiment has been far from 
successful, chiefly because hygiene is best 
taught by classroom and laboratory methods 
and with illustrative materials which are quite 
foreign to the standard physical training 
Moreover, there are relatively few possible 
correlations between hygiene and physical 
training outside of breathing and muscular 
activity Probably most useful of all ele- 
mentary hygiene is that relating to food and 
germs, and these certainly have no relation 
to physical training On the other hand, they 
are natural applications of biological nature 
study and high school biology M A B 

For more detailed presentation of the educa- 
tional status of the entire subject, see Hy- 
giene, Personal, Hygiene, School, Hy- 
giene, Teaching of, Physical Educa- 
tion; Temperance, Instruction in; also 
Nature Study; Medical Inspection, Sani- 
tary Science, Sex Hygiene 
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PIANO PLAYING, HYGIENE OF. — 

See Desks and Seating, Manual Training, 
Hygiene of, Overpressure 

PIARISTS — A teaching order established 
liy Joseph Calasanetius (1 55(1-1648), a Span- 
ish priest, who was born near Pctralta in 
Arragon and after studying at Lerida, Valen- 
cia, and AlcaU proceeded to Rome Here he 
was struck by the lack of educational oppor- 
tunities for the poor, and with the aid of two 
yjriests opened a free school in 1597 The 
work grew rapidly and further assistance was 
obtained In 16()6 there were 900 pupils under 
instruction, in 1613 there were 1200 In 1621 
Pope Gregory XV permitted the establish- 
ment of a teaching congregation — Con- 
gregaUo Clericorum regulannm pauperum Ma- 
ins Dei Scholarum puirmn, known also as 
the Patres piarum Scholarum After much 
opposition and internal troubles the order 
was once more confirmed by Pope Clement 
IX The members wore a habit, much like 
that of the Jesuits, whose geneial organization 
was also copied in the mam The Piarists 
undertook primary education — ad majus pie- 
tatis incrementvrn From Rome they were 
soon invited to other parts of Italy and then 
Spam In 1631 they took up work in Moravia, 
in 1640 m Bohemia; in 1642 in Poland; and 
after the Thirty Years’ War in Austria In 
the eighteenth centurv and m the early part 
of the nineteenth the Piarists weie particularly 
influential m Austria and Hungary, especially 
after tlie expulsion of the Jesuits Besides 
element aiv education they had been allowed 
by Pope Chunent XII m 1731 to give higher 
education, and thev estaldished many higher 
schools From 1804 to 1849 they had charge 
of the Academia Theresiana m Vienna 
Throughout the latter half of the last century, 
however, there has been a decline m the ac- 
tivity of the Piarists m Austria Their chief 
centers are now in Italy, Spain, and America 
While they followed a scheme very similar 
to the Ratio of the Jesuits, they did not adhere 
to it so rigidly, nor were they so narrowly 
classical as the Jesuits They divided the 
school work into nine classes reading, writing, 
ciphering, schola parva or i iidi mentor inriy schola 
principiornm^ gramniatica syntaxis humaniias 
or poesiSj and rhetor ica To avoid fatigue 

school work was never continued beyond 
periods of three days The work of the con- 
gregation IS organized m provinces. At the 
head stands a Prcepositus generahs with four 
assistants and a Procuratoi generahs, all in 
Rome The chief authority m each province 
is the Dicasterium provinciale , the head of 
a college is the Rector, of a settlement, the 
Superior A general chapter takes place at 
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ftome every six years for the discussion of the 
larger questions of adininistration 
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PIERPONT, JOHN (17<S, 5^1X60) —Text- 
book author, graduated at Yale College iii 
1804 For five years he was teachei in the 
academy at Bethlehem, ('onn , and private 
tutor in South Carolina lie studied law at 
Litchfield, C/Onu , and piactic(‘d a few years 
at Newburyport, Mass He then took the 
course m theology at the Cambridge Divinity 
School and devoted the remainder of his life 
t-o the ministry He was the author of a series 
of school readers, including the well-known 
A men can (Hass Book (1831). W S. M 

PIERSON, ABRAHAM (164^1707) —First 
president of Yale College, graduated from 
Harvard College in 1068 He was ordained 
to the ministry, and was assistant pastor (un- 
dei his father) at Newark, N J , and pastor 
at Killingsworth, Conn He was the first 
rector of Yale College (1701-1707) He pub- 
lished an Indian catechism and a work on 
natural philosophy, which was studied in 
the college foi many years. He was an 
excellent scholai, a great divine, a faithful 
preacher, and wise and judicious in all his 
conduct W S M 

See Yale IIniversity. 

PIETISM — A movement which occuired 
within the Lutheran (diurch in the seventeenth 
century, stimulated by the opposition to the 
formalism and intolerance in the dogma and 
practice of the church The result of the 
Thirty Years’ War had been to establish a 
number of ‘‘ little popes,” each with his own 
official clergy to protect an intolerant creed 
Theological quibbling on questions of doctrine, a 
cold, logical, and intidlectual religion, had sprung 
up, and close adheieiice in forms was demandeil 
Against this condition came a movement for 
practical Christiamtv, pious conduct, and 
faith, the heart rather than the intellect was 
the seat of religious beliefs Philip Jacob 
Spener (1625-1705) is generally regarded as 
the leader in the movement He had, how- 


ever, several predecessors whose work tended 
in the same direction. Among these may 
be mentioned Johann Arndt, Johann Valentin 
Andreas (q r.), and Balthasar Schuppius. 

Pietism was a demand for the expres- 
sion of piety and devotion in individual ac- 
tion, conduct was to be inspired by inner 
light, deep reverence, and true conception of 
religion Hence there followed naturally love 
of God and love of man; the spiritual and the 
social went together To pietism in no small 
measure was due the humanitarian and phil- 
anthropic activity of the eighteenth century 

Strong as the influence of pietism was in 
religion, it was even more powerful in educa- 
tion Both Spener and Francke held that 
the faults of the age were due to bad upbring- 
ing of children in home and school, and to poor 
teaching They recognized the evil of allow- 
ing the memory to run ahead of intelligent 
comprehension, and furthei they saw the 
defects of an (‘ducation which stressed verbal- 
ism and neglected the real and practical. As 
in religion the chi(‘f cause of prevailing con- 
ditions was a divorce between doctrine and 
practice, so the remedy in education was to 
be found in a combination of the word and the 
thing But the leaders of the movement also 
realized that the benefits of education were 
conhned to only a few The lower classes, 
the pool and destitute, were almost entirely 
neglected Accepting the theory of the total 
depravity of children, the pietists were com- 
pelled logically to accept and provide educa- 
tion as a discipline for th(‘ conduct of life 
The result of the two views on the function of 
education was to relate knowledge to the needs 
of life, a life directed to higher ends — love 
of God and human sympathy Thus a change 
in the curriculum m the direction of the modern 
and practical was no longer impossible From 
the social-philanthropic aspect a new movement 
began for th(‘ provision of schools for orphans 
As Spener was the leading influence on the reli- 
gious side, so Francke {q v ) was the moving 
spirit on the educational. All the implica- 
tions which flowed from the pietistic move- 
ment were realized in the great Stiftungen 
of Francke at Halle (1695) Throughout 
Germany this influence was felt almost im- 
mediately, and led to the establishment of 
schools for the poor and to the foundation of 
orphanages Connected with these went 
the training of teachers, also in imitation of 
Francke’s system. At Halle, too, was es- 
tablished the first ‘‘ real ” school by Semler 
in 1706, based on the principle non scholce sed 
inter discendum. Although this school did 
not meet with success, it was the prototype 
of the real ” school established by J. J 
Hccker in Berlin in 1747 and so of the real ” 
schools of Germany Through Heckcr the 
stamp of pietism was also laid upon Prussian 
elementary education, for he was in large part 
responsible for the Generallandschulreglement 
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of 1763 But the influence of pietism which 
thus emphasized the value of the vernacular 
did not end with the elementary and seeondarv 
schools. Through Spener, Fraiicke, and 
Thomasius (qv), after the failure of the two 
latter to introduce the use of the \(u*nacular 
at the University of Leipzig, the Ihiivc'rsity 
of Halle {qv)y probably the hrst modern 
university, was established 

As a religious movement pietism, like other 
similar movements, at times degenerated into 
fanaticism, and while it had originated to 
vindicate human values, it ended in decrying 
every thought and action in the slightest 
degree worldly In education, how(‘ver, it laid 
the foundations of modern ideas an in- 
creased importance was attached to 1h(^ vernac- 
ular, the “real” studies were encouraged, 
practical needs were not disregarded, better 
methods replaced the old emphasis on dis- 
cipline and memory, schools were provided 
for the lower classes; “ real ” schools were 
introduced; and teachers began to he trained 
Nor were these influences confined to G(*rinanv 
The Moravians (qv), a direct offshoot of the 
pietist movement, established schools as .soon as 
they were organized In England the chanty 
school movement (see ('harity Schools) 
was due to similar influences, in England and 
America the Quakers were an equally impor- 
tant factor in the development, of education 
(sec British and Foreign School Society, 
Friends, Education of Society of, Lan- 
caster, Joseph, etc); while similai move- 
ments, almost contemporaneous with pietism, 
led to educational reforms in France (See 
Christian Brothers, IjA Salle, St John 
Baptist de, Port Royalists ) 

See Fkancke, Attgust Hermann, and the 
references there given 
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PIKE, NICHOLAS (1 74:F-1 810) Author 
of one of the earliest popular America ii 
arithmetics, was graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1766 He taught for several vears and 
in 1788 published his Neu^ and Complete 
System of Arithmetic, which for nearlv half 
a century was in general use in America 

W S M 
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PILLANS, JAMES (1778-1864) ~ Scotch 
educator, born and educated m Edinburgh 
He graduated M A at the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity m 1801 , for several years he was a private 
tutor at Eton, and from 1810 to 1820 he was 
Rector of the Edmbuigli High School As 
Rector he met with considerable success, 
increased the number of pupils, and introduced 
the monitorial svstem for the first time m a 
secondaiv school He was especially inter- 
est (‘d in th(‘ teaching of Latin, Greek, and an- 
cient gcogiaphy. His cx])erimont at the high 
school attracted much attention, particularly 
in Franct‘, whi*rc he was made a member of 
tlic SoriStS pom V Ensetqnernent ilSmerdaire 
In 1820 lie was a])p()intcd to the chair of Hu- 
inanitK's and Laws, a position held by him 
until 1863 Profcssoi Pillans had an intimate 
aeqiiaiulancc with all types of school in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Piussia, Franco, Switzerland, 
and Ireland In 1856 he published a volunH‘ 
containing most of his writings on education 
under the title (^ontnhutiomi to the (Jausc of 
Education The speeches and (‘ssays arc char- 
acterized by breadth of view and are tlu* fruit of 
wude educational experience Professor Pillans 
was a warm supporter of the profi'ssional edu- 
cation of t(‘ach(*is and of th(' improvement of 
thmr social status Professional education he 
did not consider to he in higher education oi a 
training in devices and methods, but in prin- 
ciples and psychological foundations of educa- 
tion Ho urged the establishment of chairs 
of education in Scotland as early as 1828, and 
continued advocating these to the end of hia 
career 

See Edi'cation, Academic Study of 

Reference — 

Dictionary of National Biography 

PISA, UNIVERSITY OF — See Italy, 
EdUC\TI()N in 

PITCH — Th(‘ (piality of a tone Tlie 
tonal range of the normal ear extends from the 
lowest audible tone, about twelve vibrations 
per second, to the highest audible tone, about 
fifty thousand vibrations per second The 
lower limit is usually determined by means of 
huge tuning forks, and the up])er limit by 
means of a Galtoii whistle The range is 
greatest in early youth The upper limit is 
lowered with age to such an extent that at 
sixtv a person niav not have more than about 
two thirds of the range he had at sixteen. Some- 
times gaps occur within the tonal range, ? e 
a person is incapable of hearing tones of a 
certain pitch, although he may hear both 
higher and lower This is analogous to color 
blindness C. E. S. 

See Ear, Sound. 

PITTSBURGH, UNIVERSITY OF, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA — The oldest existing institu- 
tion of learning west of the Alleghanies. It was 
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first chartered on February 28, 1787, as Pitts- 
burgh Academy; later, in 1819, as the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania. Tii 1908 
the title was changed to University of Pitts- 
burgh. In 1822 the first college faculty was 
installed. By state appropriation the first 
college building was erected Fires in 1845 
and 1849 destroyed the buildings In 1860 
the University acquired the Allegheny Ob- 
servatory, and new buildings upon the ob- 
servatory site in Allegheny were completed 
in 1890. In 1908 a new site was chosen, 
consisting of forty-three acres in the Oakland 
district. By 1912 five buildings had been 
completed on this site. The Chancellors of 
the University, at first called principals, hav(‘ 
been as follows* Robert Bruce, 1 81^1-1848, 
Heman Dyer, 1843-1849; D H Riddle, 184(1- 
1855, John F McLaren, 185.5-1858; George 
Woods, 1858-1880; Henry M MaeCVacken, 
1881-1884; Milton B Goff, 1884-1890, Wil- 
liam Jacob Holland, 1890-1900; John Alfred 
Brashear, 1901-1904; Samuel Black McCor- 
mick, 1904-. The purpose of the second 
charter, to create in western Pennsvlvaiiia a 
university similar to the University of Pennsvl- 
vania in the east, was partially carried out Irom 
1840 onward, in the establishment of courses 
in law, in advanced English, in engineering, 
in astronomy, and in medicine In 1892, under 
the chancellorship of Dr. Holland, this pui- 
pose was fully realized in the establishment of 
schools of medicine, law, dentistry, pharmacy, 
and mines All these are now located on 
the university site, with the exception of th(‘ 
observatory (situated permanently in Rivcr- 
view Park), and the schools of law and phar- 
macy, which will shortly be transferred 

The University of Pittsburgh now consists 
of eleven schools, as follows* college, engineer- 
ing, astronomy, graduate, mining, economics, 
education, medicine, law, dentistry, and phai- 
inacy It IS managed by a self-perpetuat- 
ing Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty 
members, together with the Chancellor and 
the mayor of the city. The entrance re- 
quirements are the usual fifteen units Th(‘ 
school of medicine requires two years of col- 
lege work. Entrance to the law school is 
determined by the rigorous requirements in 
that profession in Pennsylvania, the student 
body for the most part holding bachelor’s 
degrees In the year 1911-1912 the faculty 
of the University consisted of 271 members 
The students numbered 2258, distributed as 
follows: graduate school, 68, college, 345, 
engineering, 176, mines, 46, economics, 425, 
education, 502; law, 170; medicine, 190, 
pharmacy, 200, dentistry, 165 The Uni- 
versity has (April 1, 1912) assets amounting 
to more than two million dollars. Its support 
comes from private endowments, individual 
gifts, and biennial appropriations from the 
state. 

The location of the University in the world’s 


greatest industrial center gives prominence 
to certain of its departments Among these 
are medicine, with the splendid hospital 
facilities, engineering, with its unrivaled lab- 
oratories in the mills and manufactories, 
which make possible the new cooperative sys- 
tem whereby engineering students gain prac- 
tical experience while engaged in study; re- 
search work in industrial chemistry, with the 
system of industrial fellowships, which are 
rapidly multiplying, economics, sociology, etc., 
courses in which are extending with rapidity 
and effectiveness, education, with its plans for 
cooperating with the public school system in 
western Pennsylvania. S. B. M 

PLACE, FRANCIS (1771-1854) — Publicist 
and educationist He was born in a “ sponging 
house,” or jirivate debtor’s prison, in Vinegar 
Yard near Drury Lane, London, his father, 
Simon Place, being a bailiff to the Marshalsea 
(/ourt Afterwards the father took a tavern, 
and Francis was brought up with arab-hke 
street life out of school, and actually taught 
other pupils in school From 1784 to 1789 
he was apprentieiHl to a leather-breeches 
worker In 1791 he married Elizabeth (’hadd, 
when their joint (*arnings amounted to seven- 
teen shillings a week With a period of un- 
employment in 1793 he became overseer 
of |)arish scavengers, but notwithstanding 
every discouragement he gave himself up to 
intellectual improvement by borrowing books 
on loan By 1796 he had become an agnostic, 
and took part in publishing Tom Paine’s Age 
of Reason In 1799 he opened a shop as a 
tailor, determined not to exercise the ordinary 
tricks of tradesmen Place came into contact 
with .Joseph Lancaster {q v), sent a son to one 
of his schools, and endeavored to make the 
movement, not only a charitable plan for the 
children of the poor, but the basis of an or- 
ganization of a complete system of primary and 
secondary education, at least for London, 
and was one of the pioneers in the movement 
of ” Schools for All ” One of Place’s dis- 
tinctive suggestions was a system of higher 
schools in connection with the Lancaster 
Society, so as to help the middle classes 
as well as the poor He was particularly 
anxious, like Ellis (q v ) later, that syste- 
matic courses of morals should be included 
in the curriculum Bentham offered a site 
for such a school, and the proposed curric- 
ulum was founded on the Chrestomalhia 
of Bentham (q v). James Mill joined Place 
in drawing up the proposed plan in 1815, but 
the scheme finally failed in 1820. In 1823 
Place was instrumental in founding a London 
Mechanics Institute {q v), which was further 
developed by Dr Birkbeck {q.v ), and which 
with day classes attached has become one of 
the most important recognized ‘‘ schools ” 
of the University of London. Place advo- 
cated, at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, schools for all, buildings to be erected at 
the cost of public authorities, compulsory rates 
for education, and good teaching on a strictly 
non-sectarian basis He was a leader against 
the laws forbidding coinbinations of workmen, 
and was an important source' of information 
on social questions for the hrst half of the 
nineteenth century, having left seventy-one 
volumes of manuscript and materials, largely 
autographical, now placed in the British 
Museum Library F W. 

References — 

Dictionary of National Biography 

WALLAto, GiiAHAM Lift of Fraucis Place (London, 
1908) 

PLAMANN, JOHANN ERNST (1771- 
1834) — German educator, born m Berlin and 
there educated at the Royal Real School and 
the Joachimsthal Ovmnasium After study- 
ing theology and pedagogy at Halle, he was 
private tutor for a time, until he became 
so full of enthusiasm for Pcstalozzi’s work that 
he decided to visit him in Switzeiland He 
remained at Burgdorf from May to Octobei 
of 1803 and was m intimate touch with Pesta- 
lozzi On his return he opened a Pestalozzian 
institute in Berlin with loyal authority The 
hrst effort failed, owing to trouble with the 
school authorities In 1805 Plamann opened 
another school on Pestalozzian lines and met 
with gieat success This institute became 
the center of Pestalozzianism in Prussia The 
authoiities encouraged young teachers from 
all parts of Prussia to visit Plamann, and Von 
Humboldt sent Ins son to the school, through 
which he was converted to Pestalozzianism 
Among the futuio educational leaders who 
received their training through Plamann may 
be mcniioned Harnisch, Jahn, Kaweraii, and 
Dreist Plamann visited Pestalozzi a second 
time in 1812 Plamann was the author of 
several books on the Pestaloz/ian system: 
Einzige Gnmdicgel da rntvmrhtskmist iiach 
Pcstalozzis Methode, angewandt ni da Nolui- 
geschichte, Gcogiaphic and Sprachv (Some 
Principles of the Ait of I nsti iiction according 
to PestnU)zzi\ Method applied to Natural 
H idol If (reographjjy and Language^ 1805), 

inordnurig des U nterrichts fur an Pedaloz- 
iische Knabenuchide (Coun^e of Jnstiuctioii 
for a Pcdalozzian Schools foi Boys, 1806); 
Elernentarformen, Spraeh- uiid wissenschaft- 
lichen U nterrichtsk unst { Elemeritarg Methods 
of Instruction in Language and^ Science, 1906), 
Beitrage zur padagogischen Knlik, ziir Ver- 
theidigung der Pestalozzischen Methode {Con- 
tributions to Educational Criticism, in De- 
fense of the Pestalozzian Method, 1815) 

Reference • — 

Barnard, H American Journal of Education, Vol 
VII, pp. 308-311. 

PLANCHETTE — See Muscle Reading: 
Automatogkaph 


PLANS, LESSON — In order to train 
teachers to anticipate and prepare for all the 
essential demands that will be made by the 
conditions of the classroom and the standards 
of effective teaching, it is customary to require 
the preparation of lesson plans by students 
of the teaching process At first such plans 
arc usually for a single lesson period; later, 
they may cover a group of lessons; later still, 
with more experienced teachers, a scheme of 
procedure for the work of a month or a term 
A common type of lesson plan makes a pre- 
liminary statement of aims (for both teacher 
and pujiils), and then in parallel columns 
suggests the subject matter and the method of 
procedme to be utilized in developing the 
lesson 

The advantage of the lesson plan lies in its 
usefulness as a device — (1) in anticipating the 
situations which are to be used in controlling 
the experiences of children, (2) in stimulating 
the teaclu'r to an adequate gathering of the 
materials which are the basis of instruction, 
and (3) in defining the teacher’s activities 
so as to avoid discursiveness Mechanically 
used, the lesson plan ti'iids to make teaching 
formal and inflexible It should be used as 
a guide (rather than as a fixed plan), elastic 
enough to be modified to meet the un- 
foreseen situations and spontaneous interests 
that constantly appear in every classroom 
Fullness of detail m such careful advance 
pi.mning is icquisitc for beginners in order 
to clarifv the teacher’s thinking and to give 
a basis for advance criticism on the part of the 
sujieivisor More schematic planning cover- 
ing wudei units is moie profitable for experi- 
enced teachers in service, inasmuch as they 
hav(' in large degiee perfeeted their scholarly 
and pedagogical resources, and have attained 
an ('asv s(‘lf-command in the classroom For 
trained teachers, a demand for detailed 
written plans may prove wasteful of time and 
energy H S. 
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C'hartii.r», W W Methods of Teaching, Ch XI X. 
(Chicago, 1909) 

MrMuRRY, C A and F M Method of the Recitation, 
Ch XIV (Bloomington, 111 , 1897 ) 

SrRAYi!.R, G D. Brief Course in the Teaching Process, 
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PLANTA, MARTIN (1727-1772) — Swiss 
educator born, at Siis m the Orisons and edu- 
cated by his brother After studying theology 
at Zurich, he was tutor for a time in Germany 
and then (1750) pastor of a German congrega- 
tion in London Here he also studied mathe- 
matics and physics, to which he contributed 
sevi'ral inventions Returning to Switzerland, 
he became pastor at Zizers in 1754. In 1761, 
after consulting the French Minister Ulysse 
de Salis-Marschlins, the diet of Orisons, and 
members of the Socude IIclvetKjue, he with a 
friend, J Peter Nesi'inann, a former pupil 
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of the Franckesche Stiftungen, opened a 
.school, the SSminaire or Siminnr This was 
soon transferred to Haldenstem and met with 
great success, attracting foreign as well as 
native pupils The aim of the school was 

first to give a C/hristiari education, and 
secondly to prepare pupils for the various 
careers, political, administrative, military, and 
commercial ” The curriculum was broad and 
included. Latin, French, (Tcrmaii, history, 
geography, law, natural law, practical mathe- 
matics, bookkeeping, design, music, and draw- 
ing Mechanical methods were leplaced by 
attention to individuality, appeal to the in- 
telligence, and independence IIlvs.so do Sali.s- 
Marschlins in a tribute to Planta referred to 
the following featuies in the school “ Self- 
government of the pupils as a stimulus to 
ambition and preparation for a lepublican life, 
the Socratic method, and the lehgious founda- 
tion ” The school was organized on the model 
of the Roman republic Fmphasi.s was placed 
upon physi(‘al exercise, including gymnastics 
and excursions The pupils wen' ('iicouraged 
to make collections of minerals, plants, and 
insects, and were also taught manual work 
of different kinds In 1771 the school, having 
now ninety-six pupils, was once niori' moved 
to the castle of Marschlins About this time, 
too, Planta designed to open a free school for 
poor pupils of ability ()n Planta’s death in 
1772, K Fr Bahrdt, a disciple of Basedow 
((/ c ), was given charge of the school, now 
known as a Philanthtopirium But Bahrdt 
did not have the personality to carry on the 
school with success, and it was closed m 1776 

See Philanthropinism 

Reference — 

Hunziker, O Geschichte dtr schweizerischen Volks- 
schule (Zurich, 18H1 ) 

PLANTS, PROTECTION OF — See Gar- 
dens, School, Nature Study, also Humane 
P]ducation 

PLANUDES — See Maximus Planudes 

PLASTICITY — Modifiability That pio])- 
erty of living organisms which enables thi'in 
to adapt their behavior to change's in tlu'ir 
environment The term may also be a}>j)li(*d 
widely to cells of which the organism is com- 
posed or even to non-living matter that 
retains the modi ficnit ions which result as a 
consequence of action upon it The term is 
generally used, however, in connection with 
those changes whi(;h are clearly adaptive 

Under the condition of rapid changes in 
environment any animal specii's which is 
plastic will have an advantage over those 
which are not capable of modifying their be- 
havior to suit the new conditions According 
to the theory of organic selection thi' presenci' 
of plasticity serves to modify th<* inflm'iice of 


natural selection by enabling the animal pos- 
sessing it to form new habits suitable to the 
changing environment, which promote the sur- 
vival of the animal until natural selection ha.s 
time to secure more fundamental adaptation 

According to this view, therefore, in a specie.s 
which survives because of its plasticity^, each in- 
dividual will require education in order that it 
may be brought into harmony with its environ- 
ment Man’s nervous system is preeminently 
the most plastu' of all animals’ by virtue of the 
comparative! V large size of his cerebral hemis- 
pheres C'orresponding to thus fact we havi' 
the lengthened period of infancy, which is the 
period devoted to the learning of new modes 
of behavior Man is, therefore, comparatively 
much le.ss dependent upon instincts and re- 
flexes than the lower animals and much more 
dependent on habit, making education a 
Aurtual nece.s.sitv The human nervous sys- 
tem becomes much less plastic in middle and 
old age, as shown in the relative difficulty in 
learning new habits both of thought and 
action. K H V 

See Acquired ('haracteristics, Infancy 
and Fduc’ation, Heredity 
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PLATEAU — See Habit, also Learning; 
Practice ChjRVE 

PLATO — The educational influence of 
Plato is so all-pcrvasivc that i1 is impossible 
to give an adeipiate statement of it, even had 
the subject, not been treated under a variety 
of other topics In the general article on 
(tReek Fducation it Ls the ideas and influence 
of Plato that are expre.ssed for the most pari 
in the discussion on the Thbor\ of CiREKIc 
Fducation (Vol ITT, pp 153-155) Again, 
in the article on Idealism and Realism 
IN Foil ’^TioN (Vol III, pp 371-375) it is 
chieflv Plato’s influence which is discussed 
In the article on Fthick, on Logic, on Phi- 
losophy, and especially in Philosophy of 
Fducation, it is again Plato’s influence which 
IS stressed as fundamental In the articles on 
Mysticism and Neoplatonism his iiifluenee 
during the late classical and medieval periods 
is considiTcd Throughout the entire list of 
topics relating to the philosophy of education 
(.see Analytk’al Index m the last volume), 
Plato’s influence is to he noted, especially in 
such article.s as those on Knowledge, Idea, 
Law, etc The following aiticlo, therefore. 
IS limited to a brief statement of the chief 
points of Plato’s influence on education. The 
Platonic schools of education, as worked out 
in an ideal systc'in, ai(' found in tlieir most 
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systematic form lu The Republic As stated 
above, these accord in general with the most 
advanced educational theory of the Oreek 
people. In a similar way, Plato’s most con- 
crete statement of educational practices, as 
found in The Laws, is in general a transcript 
of contemporary Greek practices lioth are 
therefore given in substance in the general 
article on Gueek Education 

Higher education in Plato’s scheme was 
almost exclusively mathematical, though we 
know that he cncouiaged grown men, like his 
nephew, Speusippus, and Aristotle, to study 
other branches of science, sucdi as geology, 
botany, and zoology. That, however, belongs 
to the history of scientihc research rather than 
to that of education, and it is clear that Plato 
insisted upon a preliminary training in mathe- 
matics for all his students The whole scheme 
is really the development of a single thought, 
which he owed in great, measure to the Pythag- 
oreans The earlier educaUon was directed 
to the inculcation through time and tune of 
an instinct for order and liarniony An 
ordered and harmonious soul is the first lequire- 
ment of a good (utizen, but, besides that, th(‘ 
Greeks felt that the intervals of the octave 
had their counterpart on a larger scale in the 
ordering of the heavenly bodies, and that the 
great universe itself was tuned like a lyie 
The aim of education is, therefore, to put the 
soul in tune with the world and with God 
That IS why if is mathematical throughout. 

It IS b(‘coming more and inoie ch^ir that 
Plato’s Laws had a very gieat influence in 
the age which immediately succeeded him 
Alieady in his own lifetime the Academy was 
recognized as a school of politics, and especially 
of constitutional law Many cities applied to 
it for legislators, and in this wav the t hcori(*s 
of The Laws came to be realized in the codi‘s 
of actual states This seems to have been th(‘ 
case with the educational princqiles contained 
in the work also It is generally recognized 
that, by founding the Acaclemy, Plato became 
the real author of the univeisitv system, 
it is not always noticed that he was also the 
inventor of the school as we undci stand it 
At Athens in the classical period tlnue wei(‘ 
no schools at all, if we mean by a school a 
public institution with a regular curiic.ulum 
Parents sent their sons to one teacher to learn 
reading and writing, to another to learn music, 
and so forth, but all these teacliers were 
private tutors, as it were, and quite independ- 
ent of one another. 

In recent times, much attention has been 
paid to Plato’s theory of education, but this 
has been almost entirely confined to the dis- 
cussion of the subject in The Republic As 
has been said, the guiding principles are to be 
found there, and they aie rather assumed than 
established in The Laivs It is from The 
Republic that we learn his view that education 
is above all a sort of conversion, a turning of 


tin* ev(‘ of the soul to the light It is also from 
Th( Republic that w(‘ l(‘ain the psychological 
basis of the system It is not corie(‘t to say, 
as [leople usualh" sav', that music is the educa- 
tion of the soul and gymnastics that of the 
body Rathei tlu‘S(‘ aie the education of 
two dilfeient “ parts ” or elements in the soul, 
and the excess of either pioduces an ill-balanced 
and mhaiinonious chaiactin 

It IS also from The Republic that we get. a 
fuller knowledge of the highm- education m its 
foui main branches of arithmetic, geomc'trv , 
astronomy, and music, which long survnxd 
111 the medieval quaduviuni. But, on the 
whole, what we chiefly owe to Plato is the 
idea of an organized school with a definite' 
curriculum, and that is derived from The Lous 

Platonic Philosophy of Education — Plato's 
tieatment of education is a closely intei woven 
fabric of interpretation of the social and moral 
conditions of his own day, with principles 
and problems having a perennial import His 
most important contributions to a permanent 
philosophy of education may be enumerated as 
follows — 

1 The problem of education is an inheicmt 
])oition of the philosophic (question, and con- 
veisely education is treated as the social and 
moral art through which the theoretical lesults 
of philosophy shall be made effective in life 
(See Philosophy of Education ) It is no 
accident that his two chief treatises on tin' 
right organization of social life {The Republic 
and The Laws) are also chief authorities for 
his ethics, metaphysics, and educational theory. 
He retains and continues the Socratic notions 
that right conduct presupposes true knowl- 
edge, and that the theory of true knowledge (logic 
oi dialectic) is of piactical or moral importanci' 
since it IS a ni'cessary instrument in bringing 
men to a consciousness of ignorance and 
opinion, with their attending evils, and in 
piovidiug them with the means oi attaining 
the knowledge that, leads to the good Th(‘ 
g(miiin(‘ practice of dialectic as distinct from 
the spurious (eiistic and sophistic) is thus an 
integral pait of right living Philosophy is 
thus no mendy theoietical exercise, but dehnes 
th(‘ imdhod of education, that is, of the conver- 
sion of th(‘ soul to the good and of the latter’s 
jirogressiv e realization Plato, in avoiding the 
shaip antithesis of knowledge and practice, 
also avoids tlie eiior, so common in subsequent 
thought, of making educational theory a mere 
external annex of philosophy 

2 . Plato adds a distinctly new factor to the 
Socratic (conception, in his convi(*tion that 
knowledge is relative to social organization 
That IS to say, ignorance and mere opinion 
are inevitable in the degree in which self- 
seeking and division infect society, whether 
these are expressed in despotisms or in anarchic 
democracies Such societies involve exclusive 
“ paiticularity ” of knowledge as the counter- 
jrait of thtc division of classes and interests. 
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Instead of affording the universality and per- 
manence which are the patterns upon which 
true knowledge is modeled, they generate 
ignorance and casual opinions masquerading 
as truth. This strict correlation between 
right knowledge and right social organization 
involves, as its consequence, the equally strict 
correlation of educational theory and the 
theory of politics or sociology — the theory 
of the organization of the state So far as the 
records indicate, Socrates had thought the 
conversion of the soul to true knowledge 
might be brought about by personal disci- 
pline independently of the action of the social 
environment 

This interdependence of true knowledge and 
the right organization of the state is Plato’s 
answer, in anticipation, to the charge brought 
by Aristotle, and often repeated, that Plato 
overestimated the importance for right action 
of a purely theoretical knowledge, and ignored 
the need of habituation and practice Accord- 
ing to Plato, the attaining of the true theo- 
retical knowledge itself implies and requires a 
long period of education in a social medium 
where the individual, acting in accord with 
principles of unity, balance, and harmony, 
absorbs into his practical habits the factors 
which make possible later on an independent 
theoietical vision The Platonic social hier- 
archy, with philosophers at the top as social 
rulers, follows from his insistence upon social 
practice as an indispensable prerequisite for 
genuine knowledge That Plato is caught in 
a circle, on the one hand insisting upon true, 
or philosophic, knowledge as a condition of 
right social organization and, at other times 
upon right social organization as an ant(^- 
codent of philosophic insight, must be freely 
admitted Since he had no conception of 
evolutional y growth, or gradual progress, he 
could not conceive that the true state should be 
ushered in otherwise than by a happy conjunc- 
tion of circumstances, when once hit upon, it 
must bo kept, at all hazards, intact against 
any further change, even in its minor details 

3 Plato clearly perceives, what later intel- 
lectual specialization obscured, that the motive 
and principle of the organization of the sciences 
is educational The various sciences may be 
literally said, in accord with the Platonic 
spirit, to be studies; their differentiation and 
coordination is an affair of specifying the sub- 
ject matter of an adequate education and of 
designating the jiroper aim of each branch 
of knowledge in the educational whole A 
purified music and gymnastic (the customary 
content of Greek education) pave the way foi 
the new studies of nature (astronomy and 
physics in the form of cosmology); these pass 
insensibly into mathematics; mathematics 
into dialectic, dialectic culminates in the 
apprehension of the final ends, centering in the 
conception of the Good, whence a reverse, or 
deductive, movement leads hack to the study 


of politics and ethics There is, of course, 
much in the specific content of this account 
that subsequent philosophy and science have 
rendered untenable But the underlying idea 
that the distribution and correlation of the 
various sciences is ultimately an educational 
matter, not an abstract intellectual one, must 
be regarded as a permanent contribution. 

4 Plato states and treats the problem of the 
place and relations of the individual in society 
as an educational problem Society is a 
complex unity, it involves the active coopera- 
tion of a number of diverse functions Indi- 
viduals are born with distinctive capacities 
From one standpoint the need is that these' 
various individuals’ capacities be distinctively 
harmonized with a coordinated, unified social 
unity Fi om another standpoint, the need 
is that every individual be trained to intensity 
and efficiency of action in the particular 
capacity which distinguishes him by nature 
The unity and order of the state suffer when 
individuals, instead of sticking to the single 
function for winch they are naturally equipped, 
assume a multitude of activities, thereby en- 
croaching on the sphere of others and intro- 
ducing conflict into the social whole Educa- 
tion supplies the means of satisfying the need 
from whichever side it be legarded. The busi- 
ness of education is to determine the social 
office for which individuals aio fitted by 
a continuous process of selecting, sifting, and 
testing, in which the special talents and limi- 
tations of each individual are revealed 
Practically, there is some truth in the com- 
plaint that Plato sacrificed individuality to 
the supposed requirements of social unity and 
stability In theory, however, lie held that 
the discovery of the special capacities of an 
individual so as to hold him to an occupation 
that should utilize his powers in the interests of 
the .social whole was the soh' method of securing 
both tilt* true happiness of the individual and 
the good of the state The education that 
discovers and trains the pceuliai powers of 
an individual is at the same timt* the method 
by which intrinsic, instead of coerced, harmony 
IS achieved in the state This conception 
appears to present a permanent factor in the 
problem and ideal of education The limita- 
tions 111 the Platonic treatment are due to the 
fact that he held the individual variation down 
to certain fixed limits and types, which corre- 
sponded to certain fixed classes in the state 
Having the idea of a small number of classes 
within which variations in individuals fall, he 
was also led to the notion that the correspond- 
ing social classes have to be arranged in an ordei 
of inferiority and superiority Advance since 
the time of Plato is in the direction of recogniz- 
ing that individual variations are of the very 
heart of individuality itself, and that accord- 
ingly the development of characteristically 
individual powers is destructive of the exist- 
ence of fixed social classes Variety of social 
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activities conspiring to a cooperative unity of 
result has thus been substituted for hierar- 
chical subordination of classes as dehning the 
aim of education 

5. The characteristu; lole, already alluded 
to, of the lesthetic and the artistic in education 
represents another permanent contribution 
The aesthetic and artistic provide the connect- 
ing link and the solvent factor with respect 
to the relation of the practical and the theo- 
letical in education — an idt‘a whicfi is at the 
basis of Schiller’s conc(‘ption of education 
On the one hand there is the need ol practice, 
of repeated exercise, of habituation in educa- 
tion This, by itself, tends to routine, and 
thus to a limitation of rational insight, But 
not so, if it IS based upon spontaneous, un- 
coercod tendencies — upon play instincts In 
this case, education, even as habituation, or 
piactice, involves the emotional attitudes of 
the individual and an aesthetic, subjeid, matter 
which, through its inheient content of pro- 
portion, harmony, balance, and nobility, effects 
an insensible transition to rational insight 
The treatment of gvmnastic as w(‘ll as of 
music IS directed by this principle, Plato’s 
woW known attack upon ])oetry and dramatic 
art is based not u])on a d(‘preciation of the 
educational function of art and aesthetic 
appreciation, bul upon his belief in tlnsr 
supreme educational significanci' and the 
consequent need of their supervision and 
control in the interests of the state J D 
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PLATTER, THOMAS (1499-1582) — 
Swiss scholar, priritei, and teacher, chiefly 
known through his aiitobiogiaphy, which is 
written in a very quaint Mini inteiesting style 
and forms a valuable document foi the history 
of education in the sixteenth cenliiry He 
was born at OrcnclKMi, in the canton of Valais, 
and spent his early yoiitli as a goatlund 
Then he was taken out into the woild by a 
cousin and, as travi'ling scliolais, they roamed 
for years till ough Saxony, Silesia, and Bavaria 
The description of then roving hie and 1h(‘ir 
adventures affords a remarkalile pictuu* of 
the times Platter finally found a home in 
Zurich, in the house of the schoolmaster 
Myconius There he studied Latin, (ireek, 
and Hebrew, but at the same lime learned the 
trade of a ropemaker In Zurich he also em- 
braced the doctrines of the Reformation, 
which had been introduced by Zwingli Fiom 
there he went to Based, where he worked at 
ropemaking and, in his spare time, delivered 
lectures on Hebrew grammar at the univei- 
sity. Latoi he established a limiting pr(‘ss at 
Basel In 1541 he was put in chaige of the 


Basel school, where ho taught for nearly forty 
years, until he was retired in 1578. 

See Bacchants 
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PLAY — A name given to those activities 
which aie not consciously pei formed for the 
sake of any result beyond themselves, ac- 
tivities which aie enjoyable in then own 
execution without uderence to ulterior pur- 
pose Foi a long time the theoiy of play 
most gimt'rallv held was that most tlioroughly 
(‘lafioiated by Iloibeit Spencer, namely, that 
plav n‘i)res(‘iits the overflow of supeifluous 
(‘iKugv, th(‘ bas(‘ line fiom which to measuie cx- 
c(‘ss l)(‘ing llie amount of energy lequircd to 
maintain the level ol health ami perlorm im- 
posed tasks Since ehildnm are lelievcd of 
most of the duties eonm^cti'd with getting a 
living, they natiiially have a lelatively larger 
amount of excess eneigy at disposal Since the 
channels of tlie dischai g(‘ of the supeifluous en- 
(‘igi(\s are Ihose of necessary and useful works, 
it is not surprising that iilays laigidy simulate 
practnail activities The more prolonged 
study of the plavs of animals and savages iin- 
))ress(‘d Gioos with the exteni to which plays 
nqnesent ad-s that are usidul in later life 
lie formula t('d the idea that t)u‘ chief thing 
about plav IS that it gives pri‘paiatory exeicise 
in later neeessaiv functions This js usually 
iegard(‘d as a rival tlu'ory t-o that of surplus 
energy,” but it is (‘vident that the theories 
are framed from difleiont standpoints and 
hava‘ no ]>omt wIh'K' (licv touch each other 
One theoiy might be correct as an account of 
the causal conditions of play, and the other 
as an account of its value 

As a mattei of fact,, however, the theory of 
surplus energy seems to be influenc'd by a 
survival ol th(' once general (loneeptioi) that 
individuals are natuiallv averse to any kind 
of activity, tliat complete quiescence is the 
natuial stage of organic br'ings , and that some 
f(‘ai of pam or hope of ])l(‘asure is leipiired in 
oidei to stir individuals to effoit which in 
itself i.s painful Tire fact of the ease is that 
horn intra-orgaiiic stimuli, the oigaiiism is in 
a constant, state of action, activity indeed 
b(‘ing till' verv' I'.ssence of hfi' When llie myth 
of natural quiescence is suriondered with its 
accompanving myth of the need of a special 
juemiiim in urdi'r to arouse an inert agent, it 
ceases to lie ni'cessarv to search foi any special 
cause or any special object order to account for 
play The only thing necessary is in state the 
conditions iindei which organic activity takes 
this 01 that form So considered, wc find various 
forms, which are of sufficient importance, 
(‘ducationally at least, to justify differentia- 
tion, namely, play, amusement, art, work, 
laboi, drudgery, 
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In any case the starting point is the active 
processes in which life manifests itself As 
stimuli direct this activity one way or another, 
some of its modes are peculiarly rewarding 
The stimulus not only arouses a certain kind 
of activity, but the responsive activity returns 
upon the stimulus so as to maintain it and to 
vary it These variations supply the stimuli 
for keeping up more action The moving 
spool draws the oiganic response of the kitten 
to Itself, this response continues to give the 
spool the kind of movements which continue 
to excite organic reactions There is no dif- 
ference in kind between the spool as a stimu- 
lus and a mouse, save that the latter has pe- 
culiar stimuli of the sense of smell and, when 
crunched by the teeth, of taste, that call out 
special responses In like fashion, a baby 
plays with certain stimuli so as to keep up, 
with certain variations, a certain mode of 
action Seeing a thing in a certain way evokes 
responses that make further seeings enjoyable 
After such processes have been frequentlv 
repeated, they are complicated by the fact 
that an idea of the result of prioi activities 
IS superadded It may be that the idea of 
this result as a possilile outcome will be a 
sufficient stimulus to keej) the activitv going 
after it has ceased to afford adequate stimuli 
so far as its direct results are concerned If 
the idea of the result operates as a stimulus 
to renew the otherwise flagging activity, and 
if, in addition, the accomplishing ot the result 
involves a certain selection and airangernent 
of acts antecedent to it, w(‘ g(‘t a tvjie of ac- 
tivity sufficiently contrast(Ml to be ternuMl 
work But as action involving tlu' idea of an 
end grows naturally out of a spontaneous 
activity, so ‘‘ work ” in this psychological 
sense is inevitably preceded by play and glows 
insensibly out of it The chief point of dif- 
ference IS not the agreeablcness of one and 
the disagreeableness of the other, but that in 
the case of work the idea of an end enforces 
reflection on the relation of means to end, and 
stimulates a corresiiondmg leadjustnumt of 
activities originallv spontaneous Not only 
18 the satisfactorinc'ss of the activity nol tin* 
main differentia, but, with inci easing com- 
plexity of powers, jirior activities an' too 
simple to afford the necessary stimulation 
(and hence the desired satisfaction) unless 
they are expanded by a less immediate and 
more indirect adjustment of means to ends. 
At one stage of development, the relation 
between end and means is so close that if the 
dominating idea is that of playing set the 
table, anvthing will be turned to account for 
a table and for dishes With maturity of 
perception, the activity is not sufficiently 
complex to be enjoyed unless things can be 
devised and employed that are objectively 
adapted to the end Action requires a greater 
amount of intellectual control and of practical 
check in ordei to be satisfactory, or worth 


while At this point, and not at that of utility 
mrsus freedom, or of that which is an end for 
itself versus that which is a mere means for 
something else, he the differentia between play 
and work 

Furthei distinctions are due to social con- 
ditions. The stimuli to activity become more 
social as intelligence develops The interests 
and occupations of adults are the points of de- 
parture and the directing clews of children’s 
actions (See Imitation, and Infancy ) 
Certain plays have outcomes and methods 
that are determined by social conventions; 
such plays, earned on by rules, are games. 
But the distinctions of amusement, labor, and 
drudgery also arise from social conditions 

Labor is a fact of economic oiigin Wher- 
ever industry is subdivided, as it is beyond 
the fishing and hunting stage of civilization in 
gi eater or h'ss measuic, the product of work 
is not a direct stimulus to the prior process, 
foi this product is not itself enjoyed or con- 
sumed, but IS exchanged for anothei object 
(or foi money). This means that the direct 
(‘lid of action is not its adequate stimulus; 
tluit something not directly caied for is done 
foi the sake of a more ulterior end This 
implies the possibility at least of the direct 
activity being itself so disagreeable that there 
is an av('rsion to it, which is overcome only 
because of the need for the ultimate object. 
Und('r (‘('rtain conditions of economic life, 
labor almost inevitably takes on this exter- 
nally ('iiforct'd quality, and, as it is intiinsically 
iiksome, becomes diudgery The notion, re- 
fen ed to (‘arlier in this article, that man is 
naturally averse to action and hence is moved 
to it only bv fear of evil or love of reward, was 
taken into psychology from economic theory 
at a time when industrial life consisted mainly 
in wage-eainmg under conditions themselves 
repulsive. Amusement is differentiated from 
play by a sort of contrast effect Children 
do not normally play for the sake of amusement, 
any more than for the sake of any end beyond 
the action itself They live in their actions, and 
ihese actions arc called play because of cer- 
tain qualities they exhibit But adults (as 
well as children whose surroundings are 
socially abnormal) need relief from labor, 
especially from drudgery Powers imt used 
at all, or used under enforced and distcirted 
conditions during working hours, need stimu- 
lation The things outside the ordinary 
loutiru' activity of labor that yield this stimu- 
lation constitute amusements The fact that 
they are called recreations and are employed 
for purposes of relief indicates a contrast-effect 
not normally present in the play of childhood 
It IS also desirable to distinguish an attitude 
of mind as playful Matthew Arnold, ^ for 
example, called ability to occupy the imagina- 
tion fruitfully with a subject, the ability to 
allow the mind to play freely about the subject, 
a sign of culture. This attitude of mind is 
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distinguished from inability to enjoy intellec- 
tual activity upon a suVjject except in the 
interest of some preconceiyed theoiy oi some 
practical utility This capacity to draw satis- 
faction from the immediate intellectual dey(‘l- 
opment of a topic, iriespectiye of any ulterior 
motive, represents a genuine outgrowth of 
the play attitude — a special form which it 
may take. Unless play takes this intellec- 
tual form, the full spirit of scientific iiujuiry 
is never realized, much, if not all, of what is 
termed the love of truth foi tiuth’s sake in 
scientific inquiry represents the attitude of 
])lay carried over into enjoyment of th(‘ ac- 
tivities of inquiiy foi its own sak(‘ The 
putting forth of observation, leflection, test- 
ing, is enjoyed on its own account, iries])(‘ctiye 
of ulterior by-products, just as in eaily child- 
hood certain strenuous and evi'ii hazaidous 
forms of physical effort may b(‘ intnnsically 
satisfactory 

Play and Education ~ The account t hat 
has been given indicates, in outline, the chief 
educational jiroblems connected with the 
topic of play The original discoveiv of its 
importance in education, by Plato, and its 
rediscovery bv Fioebel, may b(‘ said to con- 
stitute the basic piinciples of tin' nu'thod of 
instruction The foundation of all lat(‘i 
growth IS the activity of th(‘ earhei jieiiod, 
which, so far as the consciousness of the in- 
dividual IS coneeined, is spontaneous oi ]day- 
ful Hence the necessity that the eailnu 
plays be of such a sort as to grow natuially 
ami helpfully into the lat('r inoie leflective 
and productive modes of IxdiaMor Tins 
means that jday should jiass inscuisibly into 
work (though not necessaiilv into lalioi), and 
that eailiei play and woik alike b(‘ of th(‘ 
kinds which atToid exeicis(‘ in the occupations 
that aie socially useful Foi a genuine initia- 
tion into them thiough play means not only 
that the individual has accpnied, undei con- 
ditions of least resistanc(‘ ami gieatest 
economy, the skill requinal for (‘fficumcv^ 
judged from the social staridiioint, but that h(‘ 
has done so through th(‘ engaging of his own 
imagination and emotions In othm words, 
the natural transition of play into woik is th(‘ 
means and the only means of leconcihng the 
development of social efficiency witli that of 
individual fullness of life 

Other educational problems a use from the 
economic conditions under which industry 
is carried on at present, with its (‘xtreme 
specialization of labor ami its control liy ref- 
erence to a medium of exchange instead of bv 
commodities valued on their own account 
It is a part of the business of education to 
fortify and enrich the imagination so that tin* 
mechanical phases of industry shall not leave 
an unformed mind at the mercy of sense, 
appetite, and trivial fancy It is a part of 
its business to come into sufficiently close 
contact with the conditions of industry so 


that those who go from school into industry 
shall be trained to understand the whole of 
which then work is a small fi action, and thus 
to see a meaning in their work which they could 
not otlmrwuse perceiva* Moreover, it is neces- 
sar}^ that th(‘ jilays and games of the school 
should be so directed as to instil a love foi 
and capacity in wholesome forms of recreation 
and amusement Perhaps there is no more 
neglected aspect of social (‘ducat ion at the 
present time than just her(‘ Because amuse- 
ment IS contrasted with senous things we have 
forgotten that ih(‘ function of recreation, of 
the sp(‘nding of tin* hours of husure, is one of 
th(‘ most serious cpi(‘stions, intidlectually and 
moially, of life, and that any educational sys- 
tem! IS defective v\hich do(‘s not make system- 
atic i^rovision for this as w(‘ll as for the hours 
of wairk J D 

SeeArTivjTY, Arts in Education, Course 
OK Study, Theory of, Froebel, Games, 
Instincts, Kindergarten 
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PLAY CENTERS — Se(‘ Playgrounds 

PLAY, FREE — In the kindergarten the 
use of materials to stimiilab’ fre(‘ response on 
the pait of the child, / c to insure self-activity, 
IS ail activity of fic'c plav^ The term is op- 
posed to direct(‘d plav, wdiero there is selection 
from the n'sponses of fiee play for the purpose 
of incK'asmg th(‘ educative value of the ac- 
tivity 

See Ki M) E R G A rt e n , Play 


PLAY, HYGIENE OF — Sec Play, Play- 

GROUNDS 
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PLAYFAIR, LYON (1808-1898) — Eng- 
lish Bcicntist and politician, responsible in 
large measure for the introduction and spread 
of technical education in England He studied 
at St Andrews Univt'rsity, the Andersonian 
Institute at (Glasgow, the IJniversity of Edin- 
burgh, and at Giessen under Liebig, whose 
book on applied chemistry h(‘ presented at the 
British Association meeting in 1840 Always 
interested primarily in applied cheniistrv, lie 
was appointed by Peel on a commission to 
inquire* into the sanitary conditions in large 
towns He playi'd an important part in or- 
ganizing the Exhibition of 1851 and came into 
close touch with the* Prince Gonsort, who was 
interested at the time in promoting technical 
and scientific education in England Play- 
fair about this tune visited the Continent to 
study the organization of technical instruction, 
and on his return lectured on the subject in 
England He was largely responsible for the 
foundation of the Science and Art Department , 
of which he became one of tin* s(‘cretaries 
(1853) He also took a large share in estab- 
lishing the Royal College of Scienci*, the South 
Kensington Museum, and the 1851 scholar- 
ships for science In 1858 h(* was apj)oint(*d 
professor of chemistry at Edinbuigh In 1868 
he entered Parliament as r(*presentative of 
the Uni yersi ties of St Andr(*ws and Edin- 
burgh, and 1885 as member for South Leeds 
He held office several times, and in 1892 was 
raised to the peerage Playfair us(*d his 
influence in Parliament in favor of education 
and social improvement. Among the manv 
commissions and commit te(*s of inqiiirv on 
which he served may be mentioned those on 
the Scottish universiti(*8, on endowed schools, 
and on civil service reforms (Playfair (\)m- 
mission, 1876) 
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PLAYGROUNDS — Plots of ground set 
aside for the holding of games, sports, athhdic 
exercises, and amusing activities of various 
sorts In the United States the deliberate 
provision of these areas was begun in 1886 
when “ three piles of yellow sand weie placed 
in the yards of the Childreids Mission,” in 
Boston The next y(*ar this societv estab- 
lished eleven sand piles — one being in a 
school yard, — and special matrons to look 
after the. children enjoying them weie em- 
ployed for the hrst time With the growth 
in the number of the playgrounds they also 
became larger, new games appeared, and 
teachers trained in kindergarten methods were 
put in charge of them In 1893 two summer 
jdaygrounds were started by philanthropic 
jieople in Philadelphia Tlu* Childr(*n’s Kin- 
dergarten Association started sand gardens 
in Provid(‘Uce, U I , in 1894 About the same 


time several private playgrounds were started 
in New York City, but the movement did not 
really get under way until 1898, when the 
board of education, on taking over the vacation 
schools of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, established twenty 
school playgrounds or sand gardens. The 
first summer playground in Chicago was 
started in 1897 through the efforts of the As- 
sociated Charities. Since that time the spread 
of the playground movement has been rapid. 
During 1911, according to reports received 
by the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America (75 cities known to have play- 
grounds did not report), playgrounds were main- 
tained in 257 cities of the United States, the 
total number of such grounds being 1543. On 
their staffs, not including the caretakers, were 
4132 men and women. The total expenditure 
for maintenance amounted to $2,736,506 16. 
In 36 of these cities the playgrounds were 
k(‘pt open throughout the year Public parks, 
school yards, and vacant lots are the usual sites, 
but some of the larger cities conduct play- 
ground activities on specially constructed piers 
along the wat(*r front, and in the basements 
and on the roofs of schools and other large 
buildings 

Equipment — The facilities provided vary 
gieatlv in character and quantity in accord- 
ance with local conditions In (Chicago, where 
the playgrounds form integral parts of an 
extensiye jiark S 3 ^s 1 em, the typical layout in- 
cludes a field huge enough for baseball or 
football, a field house hav’ing a refectory, 
reading, club, and assembly rooms, indoor 
and outdoor gvmnasiums for each sex; a large 
swimming jiool for adults and a wading pool 
for small children The latter forms the 
con1(‘r of the children’s space, which is equipped 
with sand courts, swings, teeter boards, slides, 
giant strides, and similar apparatus The 
mam field can be flooded in the winter for 
skating, and electric lights make it possible 
to use the large swimming pool by night as 
W'cll as dav from spring until fall While 
such ample facilities are rather unusual, they 
indicate the kinds of equipment which m 
varying degrees of completeness are found in 
the park playgrounds throughout the country 

A typical school-yard equipment consists 
of sev(*ral swings and teeters, a sand pit, a 
frame swing, basket-ball standards, a tether 
ball (*(]uipment, a net for volley ball, a stand- 
ard for high jumping, a springboard, and a 
supjily of playground balls, also materials for 
sewung, basket making, and raffia work. In 
many yards only jumping standards, hori- 
zontal bars, and sand piles arc to be found, and 
in general more dependence is placed upon 
organization than equipment when the play- 
ground is managed by school officials 

The principal jilayground activities have 
be(‘ii sufficientl.y indicated by the description 
of tin* equipment .\mong those which are 
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ulao found may bo nuMitioiuMl \aiious kiiid.s 
of hand woik, saialcuiiiip;, .stoi snip;- 

ing, folk dancing, amateur theatricals, papr 
cants, and club \Nork fre(|ueiitlv of tlie self- 
governing type Sometimes the playground 
is the headquarters of boy scout patrols and 
camping parties The nature of the work 
carried on by the New York Board of Educa- 
tion IS shown in the following ])rogram — 


Nkw York Daily Program 


Marchinp 

I Slllfring 

1 00-1 30 AHSomblv ' Sulut(' to tho FIhk 

( 3\ilk l)> the Principal 

] ;«) 2 80 OrKanized fiam™ | 

2 30-3 00 OrKanizofl Frei' Play 


3 00-4 00 Drills 

Folk Dancing 
Apparatus Work 
0( cuijatioii Work 


I Cvniiiastic 
/ Military 

1 Raffia 

! ('la^ Modeling 
( Scrap Books 


4 00-4 45 Orgam^od Games { aynlZftu'''' 

i Baski't Ball 
4 45-5 15 ] Athletics 

( Clood Citizi'iis’ (3 uIj 


5 15 5 30 Dismissal 


( Mai filing? 

I SingiiiK 


Roof Playgrounds — The utili/aiion of the 
roof asaplavgiound is made possilile by])aying 
the sui face and erecting light s1e(‘l trussi's ovei 
which IS spread a coarse wiie netting The 
schoolhouse roofs m New York (hty which are 
used by the boys in this wav are equipped 
with basket-ball hoojis and mark(‘d oft for 
tennis and indoor baseball Those for t.lu' 
girls usually have no appaiatus, as the pnnei- 
pal activity is that of folk dancing Music is 
provided by a band of four or five pieces, and 
sometimes (during the hot summer evenings), 
as manv as 2000 girls assemble on om* root. 
Tn the afternoons some of these spaces are 
enjoyed by the smaller children, who are fre- 
quently accompanied by tbeir motlieis, and 
swings, seesaws, sand boxes, and slides are 
provided Through the furnishing of seats, 
flower boxes, hammocks, and pavilions the 
roofs of some of the more modern tenements, 
apartment houses, hotels, and oth(‘r institutions 
in the large cities are being converted into 
roof gardens and outdoor plav spaces 

The recreation piers, which liavo been es- 
tablished m several large cities, have the form 
of huge pavilions, and the aetiviti(‘S earned 
oil in them are mainly folk dances, marches, 
and ring games Certain of the pieis are 
equipped with haminoeks and folding cots for 
babies and play outfits for very small children, 
and these, under the management of traiiURl 
nurses, arc effective in reducing infant mor- 
tality during the hot season 

Administration — The duration of the play- 
ground season varies greatly, but m general it 


coincKh's with the warm months. In park 
systems where there arc held hous(‘s, it frt‘- 
qucntlv lasts throughout the year, and in a few 
cities the privileges are open on Sundays as 
well as w(‘('k days School playgrounds arc; 
usually open from 1.30 to 5.30 p.m. during 
SIX or eight weeks of the summer, but there is 
also a tendenev to make their facilities avail- 
able after class hours during the regular school 
term The staff at some of the larger park 
playgrounds numbers from fourteen to twenty 
specially trained plav leaders and gymnasium 
iiistiuctors, but. in general the number is from 
four to SIX In systems under municipal 
(‘ontiol the employe's are usually selected by 
civil service methods The instructors iii the 
Chicago park gymnasiums receive $1100 a 
3 ^ear, while in N(‘w Yoik the principals of the 
school playgrounds receive $4 a session, and 
tlie assistants’ rates vary from $1 75 to $2 50 
pel afternoon Throughout the country the 
usual rate of pav for a qualified play leader is 
about $2 a day The teclinique of the work 
has Ix'eome so highly elaborated that a special 
training is now indispensable, and many col- 
leges and normal schools arc giving courses 
in the theory and practice of play and in play- 
ground administration 

The administration of about one half of the 
American iilavgrounds is still in the hands of 
the voluntaiy agc'ncios, principally known as 
])hivgrouiid associations, through whose ini- 
tiative thev w(‘i(‘ started In over one fourth 
of the eiti(‘s tlu'V aie managed by the park 
(h'partment, m one sixth by the school board, 
while in th(‘ Kuiianuler tliev are under the con- 
trol of municipal playground or recreation 
commissions Tlu' novel and special character 
of the problems involved, with the diversity 
of the ri'crcational resources in the average 
comm uni tv, makes it desirable that the ad- 
ministiation lie in the hands of persons with 
an enthusiasm and profieiency for its tasks 
If they form an mdeiiendcnt body they can 
secure eooidination lu the management and 
eeonomv in the use of the various facilities for 
play possessed by t he park, school, dock, and 
other departments of the municipal gov- 
ernment The prime motive back of the 
])layground movi'inent was to increase the 
amount of spare for play, and accordingly the 
activity has bei'ii gieatesl in districts congested 
by population The reenforeement of this 
motive by the obvious moral and educational 
values of dirt'cted play has made it relevant to 
all kinds of po])ulation conditions, and the 
movement is now (‘xtending not only to the 
small eitii's, but also to the towns and villages 
and (‘\eii to the rural districts 

Results — Among the more conspicuous 
effects which have been traced to playground 
work are a reduction of juvenile delinquency, 
a loss(*uing of street accidents to children, 
an improvement in the racial relations in com- 
munities largely populated by foreigners, and 
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;i (luickeuiiij^ of nioiiial j)ovv(‘i iiinoiip; school 
pupils The i)opular demand for playgrounds 
ih tending to increase the size of school yards 
and the provision of bathing and gymnasium 
facilities in the school buildings 
European Playgrounds — Abroad th(‘ (in- 
])hasis has been placial iijion the organiza- 
tion of play rather than upon the extension 
of places for it. The efforts are made almost 
(‘utirely by voluntary agencies, though 
these, especially on the Continent, fre- 
(|uently receive considerable financial sup- 
j)ort from municipalities In England the 
education authorities of a score oi more of 
cities grant the use of school grounds, build- 
ings, and public parks to such organizations as 
boys’ and girls’ brigades, scouts, (’hildren’s 
Play Centers committees, and Children’s 
Happy Evenings societies In a few cases 
the authorities are also giving financial aid, 
but usually the provision of apparatus and 
orgamzing ability comes from the voluntarv 
organizations On the Continent the mo.st 
active agents are the Ciuitral Committee foi the 
p]ncouragement of Oames in Gennany, the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Games of Vienna, tlie 
(ferman Society for thf' Promotion of Oigaiiized 
Plav at Prague, the (U)Jtiiti dcs Scales dc (fcndc 
of Pans, th(' Society for 0])en-air Games of 
Gothenburg, Sweden, and the Swiss Society 
for Games and Excursions CAP 

See Games, Play 
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PLAYS, SCHOOL — See Drama and 
PxDucation; Festivals, School 


PLEASURE — S(‘(* Pain \nd Pleasure. 


PLENUM SYSTEM ~ See Ventilation. 


PLOTINUS — See Neoplatonism. 

PLURALISM — The opposite of morusin 
iq v) , the theory according to which there are 
a numbci of indopondent ultimate principles 
of 1 cality or real beings It includes systems as 
diverse as the atomism of Dcmiocritus, the 
monadism of Leibnitz and Herbart, and the 
radical empiricism of William James (qq v ) 

J D 

PLUTARCH (r 46-125 ad)— One of the 
greatest teachers, historians, and moral phi- 
loso])hers of antiquity, who was educated at 
Athens and traAchui (‘xtensively He spent 
some +ime at Rome, whtTe he lectured on 
(dhics, acted as tutor of the youthful Hadrian, 
and collect (‘d historical materials Returning 
to Greece, he organized a school at Chaeronea, 
his biith])lace, when' for many years he lee- 
tuied to the young and composed dialogues 
aftei the manner of Plato and Cicero Here 
he carri(‘d on his historical studies and wrote 
his Parallel Livcr These embodied the results 
of enormous erudition and research Their 
])iirpose was chiefly ethi(‘al, and they exerted 
a powerful influence in upholding the highest 
Gn‘(‘k and Roman i(l(‘als of conduct They 
formed the basis of Roman education in both 
home and school for many generations and 
furnished Shakespeaie, Alilton, Browning, and 
otluT modern wi iters with materials for some 
of th(‘ii greatest works llis Opera Moralia 
consists of sixty didactic essays, the first of 
which, ()}i the Edueation of (Hiddreii, is an 
(‘ducational classic It is the oldi'st c'xtanb 
tieatise entirely d(‘voted to education Plu- 
tarch insists upon the importance of heredity 
and a good example from parents, argues that 
the schoolmaster must be of blameless life, 
pure character, and great experience, subor- 
dinates all ad\ antages of rank and fortune 
t.o education, of which philosophy should be 
the (*hi(‘f st udv, but not to the neglect of science; 
a])prov(‘s of the higher education of women 
in oidei lliat they may help in the education 
of their cliihlieii, and recommends that pater- 
nal disci])line should be long and thorough 

W R 
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POETRY — S('o Literature 

POGGIO BRACCIOLINI, GIOVANNI 
FRANCESCO — Soo Renaissance and Edu- 
cation. 

POISONS AND POISONING — See In- 
toxication, Injured, First Aid to 

POITIERS, UNIVERSITY OF, FRANCE 

— Founded iii 1431 by (diaries VI 1 to draw 
students away from the Uniyersity of Pans, 
then in the hands of the English Tin* Ilni- 
yersity constitution was modeled on that of 
Toulouse (qv), a compromise between those 
of Pans and Bologna Tlu'n' were oiigmally 
faculties of law, theology, m(‘dicine, and aits 
The first mention of statut(‘s apjieais in 14K8. 
but they were revised in 1553, and remained 
in force until the Revolution The Fniversity 
was at no time of great eminence', and it was 
already in a eondition of d(‘cadi‘nc(‘ when it 
was closed at the time of (lu* Rc'volution 
The law faculty was restored in ISOG, followed 
in 1846 by the faculty of h'tters, and in 1856 
by the faculty of science' In 1841 the pAolr. 
de MSdecinc, now th(‘ fjadc PH paint ouv de 
MSdccinc et Phnrmm k , was (‘stabhshed The 
enrollment at the Univc'rsitv in 1611 was 1135 
students, of whom 875 wei(‘ in law' 

See France, Imi^e ATiov in 

POLAND, EDUCATION IN — History — 

The division ol the* tearitorv ol Poland betw^'en 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, which was accom- 
plished in 1795, ended the inde^iendent exist (‘uce 
of one of the oldest and, foi a tiiiK*, oik* of th(‘ 
most powerful kingdoms of Ihiiope Its history 
begins to take definite' form in the latte'r part 
of the tenth century, wdie'ii (diristianitv was 
forced upon the peojih' by King Mie'czyslaus I 
Foi centuries folleiwing this kingdom seived 
as the bulwark of Ihireipe' against Mongolian, 
Tartar, and Turkish hordes, and eventually 
as the “ Chanipmn eif ( dinstendom ” against 
the Moslem jieiwer The eaily history eif e'elu- 
cation in Poland is a lecoid of cle'rie*al and 
cathedral schools, of moTia.‘'tic sedieiols main- 
tained by the order of the He'neehe;tines, who 
were invited to establish themselves in the 
country, m the eleventh century, by King 
Boleslaus the (ireat, and of the rise of town 
schools in the thirteenth and tourteenth e('n- 
turies, — the result of German migrations into 
the centers of trade and industiy. As in the 
other European nations the studies of the prin- 
cipal schools wcr(' those of the trivium and 
quadrivium, and the language* of mstiuction 
was Latin, but the Polish language ajipears to 
have been used conjointly with the Latin, and 
the German language in the schools established 
by German settlers 

Both the weakness and the strength of Poland 
and the character of its national education 
were due to its political structure, which w^as 


that of a feudal aristocracy or aristocratic 
republic The nobles from the beginning had 
absolute power ovei their serfs, and their 
lestraint upon the authority of the king 
steadily increased until he became merely their 
agent Education was the privilege of the nobles 
and rcflecti'd their spirit Tow^ard th(' close 
of the twelfth c(Mitury, the sons of the nobility 
b(‘gan to freipient the univeisities of Italy and 
France' In the thirteenth centuiy tlu'V were suf- 
ficiently numerous at the Univc'rsity of Pans to 
form a “ nation ” Thus intc'llectual attainments 
were added to the military prowess for which 
the nobles were distinguisheel The fourteenth 
century w^as maiked by the extension of the 
power and the territory of Poland Wealth 
increased through the commercial activity 
of the gK'at towns, two of which, Dantzic in the 
north and (Vacow in the south, at this time 
the capital, jomc'd the Hanseatic League; War- 
saw and other towns on the Vistula sprang into 
importance The political constitution of the 
nation, as an aristocratic re])ublic, was defined 
by statutes jiassed during the reign of Casimir 
III (thi' Gr('at) The supremacy of the nobles 
was confirmed by these acts, but their power of 
life and di'ath over the peasantry was abolished, 
and a degree of civil independence was assured 
the towns The national Diet also assumed 
foim at this tum*, the nobility and highei clergy 
having cliK'f n'pri'sentation ih('i(‘in, although 
merchants and t he iiifei lor ch'rgy were admitted; 
the principle ol hei edit ary succession to the 
crown was ultimately eliminated, and the sov- 
en'ign was (‘lected by the Du't 

Education naturally I'ligaged the attention 
of a lawgiver liki* Gasiimi the Great, and in 
1364 he laid tin* foundations of the first uni- 
versity in Poland, at ('racow, having the pur- 
])ose of cnaiting a gieat school after the model 
of Bologna The statute authoiizing the in- 
stitution w'as publishi'd on Pentecost of that 
veai, but its actual opc'rations were deferred 
for (>v(‘i twenty-fi\(‘ years (^asimir the 
Gn'at died in 1376 and, having no diiect heir, 
he was succeeded by his lu'phew, Louis of 
llungaiy This event increased the foreign 
relations of Poland and introduced new eccle- 
siastic and scholastic influences After the 
death of Louis, in 1382, his second daughter, 
Jadwiga, was elected sovereign, but upon the 
condition that sh(' should take, for her husband, 
a prince chosen by the diet As a consequence 
of this agi cement she was married, in 1386, to 
Jagielto, ])nnc(' of Lithuania, thus effecting 
the union of this principality with Poland. 
4'he new teriitory stretched from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea and east ward to Moscow Its 
religion, that of the Greek Cdiurch, and 
its official language, White Russian, were 
brought by the union into immediate contact 
w'lth the Roman Church and the scholastic 
Latin In 1402 the Univeisity of Cracow {q,v ) 
was inaugurated with great ceremony and 
under strong ecclesiastical influences, Pans, 
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instead of Bologna, being the model Queen 
Jadwiga, who died in 1399, had left her fortune 
for the university; and it was richly endowed 
by the king and the bisfiop of CVaeow With 
the introduction of punting, the city became 
the cent('r of literary actnity, in the midst 
of which the univoisity (‘njo 3 n‘d great distinc- 
tion by reason both of its valuable library and 
of its learned members In the sixteenth cen- 
tury it gave to Poland the historian Jan 
Dlugosz, the mathematician Albert of Brud- 
zen, and his immortal disciple, Copernicus 

The dynasty of the Jagieltos continued wuth 
a brief interruption nearly to the seventeenth 
century, when the throne became entirely elec- 
tive Under the successive rulers of this house 
there weie repeated conflicts wuth the Germans, 
the Turks, and the Russians, and those hatreds 
were engendered which eventually jiroved 
disastrous to PolamPs national life During 
the same period the power of the nobles was 
constantly augmented through their control 
of the Diets The elermuits of discord within 
the kingdom were increased by the spread of 
the Lutheran doctrines, which were accepted 
by the order of the Teutonic knights, and 
rapidly transformed the Gc'rrnan schools 
Rival schools increased their activity, and 
under Sigismund IT, wdio nugned from 1548 
to 1572, religious animosity gave rise to fierce 
persecutions 

The University of Cracow yielded nothing 
to the new religious doctrines and w'as un- 
moved by the spirit of th{‘ Renaissance, which 
was transforming the universities of Western 
Europe, consequently the Protestants estab- 
lished higher schools of their own Two of 
these, created in the sixteenth century by the 
Cah mists of Lithuania, at Kieydany and 
Slutsk, respectively, are still in existence' The 
Bohemian brothers established a liigher school 
at Lissa, which numbered among its directors 
John Amos (lomenius It was probably to 
offset this movement that the Bishop of Var- 
mie, in 1564, invited the Jesuits to o])en 
colleges m his diocese From this time to the 
middle of the eighteenth century the' influence 
of the Jesuits was supreme in educational 
matters, but eventually they gave* jJace to 
the Piansts {qv), wlio ('iitered into the field 
in 1596 The schools of other religious sects, 
the Lutherans, Greek Church, etc , merely 
reached then owm adherents Thus through 
the divergence of ideals the educational pro- 
vision of the country tended to destroy the 
sense of national unity The situation is 
illustrated by the following summary of schools 
and higher institutions for 1740 — 


Catholic Universities 

(Cracow, Zamosc, Vilna) . ... 3 

Secondary Schools 

Preparatory to Cracow and Zamosc 10 

Preparatory to th(‘ Jesuit University, Vilna 67 

Controlled by Piansts . . 97 

Controlled by Piotestants 5 

Total 112 


111 the higher and secondary institutions 
there were 22,400 students and in the 1500 
elementary schools above 30,000 pupils. 

The great body of the people at this time 
were in a state of ignoiant servitude; only the 
nobles, the merchanis, and a very small pro- 
portion of the free peasantry were instructed; 
tlie nobles constituted the nation, but a nation 
broken by religious dissensions and feuds, and 
menaced by hostile forces on every side In 
this Cl ISIS th(' reform of education was under- 
taken hv Stanislas Konarski, a Piarist priest 
who had been a student in the famous Nazarene 
college at Rome. After completing his studies 
he made a tour of France and came into inti- 
mate relation with (diaries Rollm, who had 
completely reformed the higher schools of 
his own country Encouiaged by this example, 
the Abl)4 Konarski, on his return to Poland, 
('stablished a school of a new order for the 
young nobles, the Collcg'ium Nohiliinn. Its 
curriculum comprised the exact sciences, 
physics, astronomy, matln'inatics, geography, 
universal history, the history of Poland, ana 
the classics in restricted degree The influence 
of the college was supplemented by that of 
the “ school of cadets,” which was established 
by Stanislas-Augustus Pomatowski, soon after 
his election to the throne in 1764 Although 
this king appeals to havi' bei'n a mere puppet 
in the liands of the Plinpress Gatherine of 
Russia, the nnlitaiy school became a nurseiy 
of nationalism Among its cadets was Kos- 
ciusko, chief of the band of patriots wdio 
sought to fri'e their country from fort'ign in- 
vaders T1 h‘ educational rt'form was opposed 
by th(‘ Jesuits, but the disastrous contests of 
1772, in which Piussia and Austria wrested 
entile pro\ inces fiom Poland, gave irresistible 
force to the national movement It was 
fosteied by Rome as the only check to the 
('ncroachments of Russia and the Greek 
(duirch, and by Papal Bull of July 21, 1773, 
the ordei of th(' Jesuits wuis suppressed, and 
then confiscated pioperties were turned to 
the service of the refoim movement A few 
months after this event, the Diet created 
a (Vnnmission of Public Education and to it 
committed the charge of all the schools, col- 
leges, and universities in the country The 
secretary of the Gomniission was Gregory 
Pyrainowicz, a Jesuit, but in full sympathy 
with the reform movement The measures 
advocated by this commission anticipated 
many of the more important provisions of 
modern systems The universities were trans- 
formed, normal schools established, and laws 
were enacted (1783-1790) regulating the entire 
service of public instruction In the colleges 
the Polish language replaced Latin as the me- 
dium of instruction, the sciences and civil 
and ethical subjects took the place of the 
scholastic philosophy and metaphysics, and 
observation and experiment broke up the old 
routine of memoriter recitations. A special 
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committee was appointed to secure a now 
order of textbooks, and provision was made for 
the systematic inspection of elementary schools 
and for supplying them with trained teachers 

Thus, on the eve of its destruction as a 
nation, Poland bore an important part in the 
educational reforms of the eighteenth century, 
and its school law remains a lasting memorial 
of its awakened national s])irit In 1792 th(‘ 
second partition of the country was effected, 
and in 1795, the third division, which ended 
the ancient kingdom of Poland 

The Divided Kingdom — Since the divi- 
sion the Prussian government has suppn‘ss(‘d 
the use of the mother tongue in th(‘ l^ihsh 
schools, which have been gradually and com- 
pletely Germanized The similar atteini)! 
in the Austrian division was abandomal m 
1867, and the Polish language was restoied 
as the medium of instruction , and at present 
the educational conditions in Austnan Poland 
are comparable to those of Western Europe 
In 1910, beside the two universities, Gracow 
and Lemberg, th(‘ polytechnic school and 
seveial t(‘chnical schools of a lower order, 
there were in this division S4 secondary schools, 
with 34,853 students, and 5036 prirnarv schools, 
(‘iirolhng 953,500 pu])ils, for a iiopulation of 
3,982,033 

The Grand Duchy of Warsaw — The Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, formed by Napoleon from 
Polish provinces of Prussia under the treaty 
of Tilsit, 1807, continued the movement staited 
by the Education Commission of Poland In 
1814 the Grand Duchy was united with Russia, 
and by the agreement of the Congri'ss of 
Vienna, 1815, it was organized with other 
territory as a constitutional kingdom subject 
to the Czar To this division of the ancient 
kingdom the name Poland is still applied 
It comprises an area of 49,157 square miles 
and m 1909 had a population of 11,671,800 

Russian Poland — The kingdom of Poland 
within the Czar’s domain was given a vseparate 
educational system under the control of a 
Commission of Worship and Public Instruc- 
tion. For a few years the former director 
of education m the Duchy of Warsaw, Stanislas 
Patocki, was retained as chief of the commis- 
sion, and the progressive movement continued 
During his administration, the University of 
Warsaw was created, 1816, and the following 
year it was opened with imposing ceremonies; 
a higher technical school and several middle 
technical schools were established, and second- 
ary schools and primary schools multiplied, 
but reactionary influences set in and the futile 
revolt of the Poles in 1830 resulted in the re- 
duction of the ‘‘ Congress kingdom ” to the 
state of a Russian province From that 
disastrous year to a very recent date, the his- 
tory of education m Russian Poland is a his- 
tory of suppression and conflicts, excepting 
for a brief respite during the administration 
of the Marquis Alexander Weilopolski, a 


Polish nobleman who was appointed Directoi 
of Education in 1801 Moved by his counsels, 
the Emperor Alexander II issued the decree of 
May 8, 1802, reestablishing, in a measure, the 
educational policies of the Duchy of Warsaw. 
The work thus revived was terminated by the 
second and fatal revolt of the Poles in 1863 

Oflicially Poland no longer exists After 
the suppression of th(‘ second levolt, the 
Russian division was designated as the 
territory of tlie Vistula, and later as the 
Vistula gov(‘inment Throughout its whole 
extent th(‘ Russification of Polish insti- 
tutions has been enforced with relentless 
s(‘verity The use of the Polish language 
as the medium of instruction was prohibited 
in the secondary schools at first, and finally 
even in the iirimary schools and the Polish 
university at Warsaw was transformed into 
a puiely Russian institution This policy of 
suppression was embodied in successive ukases 
and administrative oiders which were ruth- 
lessly executed by the Russian teachers and 
supervisors ajipointed over the Polish schools 
The resistance of the Polish people culminated 
in 1905, when the whole body of Polish pupils 
withdrew fiom the schools Parents came 
together in a great jiublic assembly and sus- 
tained this action, and finally the entire force 
of teachers joined in the protest and with one 
voie(‘ petitioned for the light to establish pri- 
vate schools und(T thi‘ control of the Polish 
society, m which the native language should 
be employed and the histoiy and geography 
of Poland included in the eurriculum The 
Russian government yielded so far as to au- 
thorize’ the maintenance of private schools 
without th(‘ ])rivilegc of the government 
examinations and diplomas The following 
year a law was jiassed which legalized pri\ate 
societies and thus opened the way for the re- 
markable development of social self-help 
which has characterized the last few years in 
Russian Poland 

Most prominent among the soendies which 
sprang into existence was the Macierz Szkolna 
(Mother of Schools), which after vigorous and 
successful work was dissolved by an oidei of 
Dec 15, 1907 The corporation of mei- 
chants at Warsaw also estalilished many 
schools The chief private schools are models 
of construction, equipment, and hygienic 
arrangements, and are provided with sys- 
tematic medical inspection Polish gymnastic 
societies for promoting school plays, school 
colonies, and manual work in schools, have 
also achieved excellent results in the last few 
years 

According to t-he last issue of the Year Book 
of Russia (1911) there were 0049 schools in 
this government in 1909, having an enrollment 
of 306,185 pupils distributed as follows, high 
schools, 1743, middle schools, 16,236; special 
schools, 15,725; primary, 272,481, but as the 
private schools are not included it is impossible 
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to form any i(l(*n as 1o the extent of school 
attendance on the pari of the Poles It is, 
liowcver. significant that whereas the propor- 
tion of illiterates to tin* population above nine 
years of age in the other divisions of the Empire 
ranged from 70 to 93 per cent according to the 
last estimates (1897), in the Polish section it 
was only 59 per cent 

Higher Education — The survival of the 
Polish national spirit through the century of dis- 
persion and suppression is one of the most strik- 
ing facts in modern history It is a caste spirit 
intensified by heroic traditions embodied in 
a noble literature. The extent to which the 
Polish people attend school under present 
conditions is a question, therefore, of less 
significance than that of the institutions which 
still preserve the language and record of their 
national distinction. In the number of these 
must be included the University of Konigs- 
berg, established in 1544 by Albert, Duke of 
Prussia, for the purpose of promoting religious, 
literary, and scientific culture among the 
different peoples inhabiting his dominions 
Failing in the effort to secure the sanction of 
the Pope, this Protestant universitv received 
a charter in 1561 from King Sigismund II of 
Poland The special object of the theological 
faculty of the universitv was to tram ministers 
who could teach the scriptures to the Polish 
and Lithuanian subjects of the duke in their 
native languages, and with these peoples its 
history and activities have been identified The 
university still maintains a Polish seniinai 

Cracow and Lernbeig, in Austiian Poland, 
are essentially Polish universities The Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences maintained in 
connection with the former is the present 
center of the highest intellectual activity of 
the Poles without regard to their geographic 
location The University of Lembeig was a 
feature of the educational reform planned by 
the Empress Maria Theresa, winch was not 
accomplished until 1784, a few years after 
her death The university was com])Iet(‘d 
under the present emperor in 1894 bv the 
establishment of the medical facultv Like* 
the University of Cracow, Lemberg possess(*s 
a valuable* library Although the University 
e>f Warsaw has been transformed into a Russian 
institution, its library is especially rich in 
works e)f Polish literature, history, and law 
The principal archives of the Polls n kingelom 
are also at Warsaw This citv, capital eif the 
Vistula government, is therefore the center 
of research in respect to a history which on 
account of intei relations is a matter of equal 
concern to all Slavonic and Teutonic nations 

ATS 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE —Definition, 
Method, and Relation to Allied Sciences — 

Political science (Stnatsunssenschaft) is defined 
bv Blunt Rchli as “ the science which is con- 
cerned with the State, which endeavors to 
under, stand and compiehend the State in its 
fundamental conditions, in its essential nature, 
its various forms oi manifestations, its de- 
velopment ” Some writeis, especially in 
France, piefei the pluial form, the political 
sciences ’’ (snenres /whiujaes), aiguing that 
there is no single science of the State, but 
rather a group of related si'iences The term 
“ Iiolitics,” used by many writers, is open 
to the objection that in pojiular usage it 
denotes the concrete* and often partisan art 
of government, rather than the systematic 
studv of political forms and phenomena 
The teim politics arose among the Greeks 
and referred originallv to the* government of 
the citv (ttoAi?) With the decline of the 
city States and the development of modern 
national oigamzations, the term was coire- 
spondingly widened The State, the insti- 
tution with which political science deals, may 
be defined as a population which occupies a 
definite t(‘rritory and which is politically 
organized by means of a government Which 
formulates and administers, in the form of 
law, a sovereign will over all individuals and 
associations of individuals within the State, 
and which maintains a sovereign independence 
by adjusting the mutual powers and obliga- 
tions of the State in its dealings with other 
States 

The scientific investigation of political 
phenomena is carried on under certain diffi- 
culties The facts of history cannot be lepro- 
duced or made the subject of experimentation, 
and few artificial devices can be used to direct 
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or iiicrea8(‘ Ui(‘ (»l)ser\ati()ii of fuels oi ihv 
registering of results Besides, soeial fa els do 
not recur at regular intervals, iioi follow in- 
variable general laws The infiuenees affeet- 
ing them are complex and closely intcurelated, 
and the actions of individuals can seldom be 
accurately predicted Accordiiiglv, political 
science employs a variety of methods Ex- 
perimentation is carried on whenever th(‘ or- 
ganization or activities of government an* 
consciously modified The biological method 
which attributes to the State the qualities 
of a living organism emjihasizes the umtv 
and continuous evolution of political foims 
The psychological method, ])oi)ular among 
French writers, interprets social jihenornena 
in terms of psychological laws The luridical 
method, favored by the (ieimans, vi<*ws the 
State as a legal, rather than a social, institu- 
tion, and draws its conclusions from an analy- 
sis of the State's relations in public law The 
historical and comparative method aims to 
discuss the origin and development of ])olitical 
forms, and the laws of political causation, 
and by selection, comparison, and elimination 
to deriye general principles from the mass of 
historical data This method, ])robably tin* 
most fruitful, is also tlie most difTicult, b(*ing 
especially liable to (‘irors lesulting from ])er- 
sonal bias or from the omission of eh'iuents 
which invalidate the most important coik'Iu- 
sions 

The growing realization of th(* fact that 
no science di'aling with mankind has special 
data all to itself, and that political phenomena 
are not the manifestations of a distinct side of 
human nature noi of a distinct spi'cies of liu- 
man beings, has (*mphasized the lelations 
between political science and the othei social 
sciences Starting with those acts that aie 
specifically governmental, political science 
works gradually through related acis into the 
general field of human conduct Fiom his- 
tory it draws its data, in sociologA^ it obserAcs 
the development, stiuctun*, and functions of 
social institutions closely relat(‘d to tin* State*, 
in economics it finds that motives and action 
chiefly concerned with the production, dis- 
tribution, and coiisuirqitioii of wealth, influence* 
and are influ(*need by ])olitical feiims anel func- 
tions, in ethie*s it sees a clerse e'einnection 
throughout the whede devedeipment of nie>ial- 
ity and of law Modern thought accentuates 
relations rather than ditference*s, and by uti- 
lizing the mass of materials gathcre‘d in allied 
fields, political science is no longe*r founded 
upon shifting speculations, but is pe)sse*sscd eif 
sounder knowledge of the natuie anel tenden- 
cies of the State, can build up more* scientihc 
principles eif political causation, anel e‘an make 
possible more rapid anel rational political 
progress 

lOstorical Development — To the histori- 
cal development eif peditical science two 
main influences have contributed Rulers and 


state*sme*n, in the* weak of ])ract,mal govern- 
m(*ntr, ne*e*e's.sarilv e*once*ive* ce*itain political 
jirinciple's upon which ter base theii actions 
The'se* an* e'mbeielied in institutmns, or are* 
feiund, e‘\pi(‘sse‘el or implieel, in laws, constitu- 
tieuis, tieaties, anel state papers, in the writings 
anel sp(H*clies eif ])e)litieians, anel in general 
public e)pinie)n Such principles, often arising 
uncemscieuislv, aie seldom eomiuehensive oi 
svsle*matic, but are often full eif prejueiices, 
l(‘gal fictions, anel inconsistencies ()n the 
othei hand, peditical philosophers, outside the 
current of actual ge)\ernment, have frequently 
attem])te‘d to builel up theories eif the State 
Se)me‘times the*se have aimed to explain the 
eiiigin of the* State, to justifv its authority, 
eir to elete'iimne* the scope of its activities 
Again thev aiise tei uphold or te) attack cer- 
tain existing ge)ve*rnmental forms or methods 
Sometimes tlu'se theoiies have been purely 
s])(*culativ(* or idealistic in nature Again, 
tliev have resulted from th(* observation and 
analysis of existing oi historical governmental 
institutions Tlirough a combination and 
int(*raction of tlu'se influences the science of 
tin* State* has, in the* main, dev(*loped 

Political speculation proper scaicely ('Xisted 
b(*foi(* the use of Greek philosoph> In the 
Ori(*ntal nations thought was based upon 
tiadition and belief rather than upon reason, 
and sufficient political liberty to peimit ques- 
tioning s(‘ldom exist(‘d The Greeks, however, 
having no jioweiful priestly class and few 
fixed dogmas, viev/ed the State* and law as 
“ natural ” in origin, as re'piesenting the high- 
est form e)f life, and, in then small city units, 
developeel e'einsideiable individual fiecdom 
and much keen thinking in politics In the 
philosophie*al idealism e^f Plato and in the 
moie scn'iitific observations of Aiistotle are 
found the* be‘st statements of Gieek jiolitical 
theeuv While the Reimans took then phi- 
l(>se)])hv, with little modilication, from the 
Gieeks, tlu'v woiked out valuable practical 
])rinci])le*s eif ge)\ eminent The leleas of posi- 
tive* law, systematic juiisprudence, sover- 
e*igntv, citizenshi]), municipal anel colonial 
aelminist ration, anel woilel empire were among 
the*ii e*e)ntiibutions They also emphasized the 
\alue* eif checks anel balances, and of political 
e*e)mpieunise*s in securing stable government 
Polybius anel ('ie*ere) best state thear tlieories 
After tlie* fall efl the Roman Empire, the doc- 
trin(*s of the Glnastian Ghurcli anel feudal cus- 
toms baseel on landliolehng furnished the 
chie'f political principles, and medieval theory 
was chie^flv concerned with the proper relatiein 
of Chinch and State The papal party, rep- 
re*sentt*el by Gregory VI 1, Innocent III, and 
Thomas Aquinas, claimed superiority for spirit- 
ual power as more directly conferreel by God. 
But by the fourteenth century the reyiyed 
study of Roman law furnished principles for 
the defenders of civil power, and Dante and 
Occam supported the national monarchies 
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then uriMiij' Th(‘ RcniaissaiuM' .spirit in poli- 
tics wa.s represent(‘(l by Mnehiavelli, who 
replaced scholasiK; di'diielions by actual in- 
vestigation and comparison, and again brought 
jiolitical theory in loucb with actual facts 
He also divorci'd politics from religion, justi- 
fied conquest, and recognized nationalitv 
After tlie Reformation, ('ah in’s doctiine of 
democracy in church government was applied 
by his followers in Holland, England, and 
America as a foundation foi political liberty 
(See Calvin, CUlvinists and Educ'\tion ) 
Meanwhile, the existence of a numbei of well- 
organized national moiiui cliu's, having j(‘Ia- 
tions one with another in war and peac(‘, pre- 
pared the way for mod(Tn political science 
Bodin, in the sixteenth century, made the 
first systematic study of politics since Aristotle, 
and in the seventeenth century Crotius {qv ) 
laid the foundations of mtei national law In 
the writings of these men the modem theory 
of sovereignty as internal supremacy and ex- 
ternal indepcmdence was established The 
growing contest bidween king and peojile next 
influenced political theory The doctriiu* of 
divine right U])on which tli(‘ absolute mon- 
archies were based was upln'ld bv James I and 
Bossuet, but was attacked by the growing 
belief ill natuial lights ” and in the social 
contract ” as the liasis for political authoritv 
Hobbes utiliz(‘d this theoiv to suppoit king- 
ship, but in the liands of Locke and Rousseau 
the new theoiv paved the way for populai 
sovereignty Montesquieu pointed out the 
influence of physical environment and empha- 
sized the value of th(' sepaiation of poweis 
in government In the ninet(‘enth century 
the growth of historical knowledge and tin* 
biologic doctiine of evolution chiefly influ- 
enced ])()liticjd science Modern political 
science, thrm, begins with Bodin, (Irotius, 
Pufendorf, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, ami 
MontesquHHi During the last centuiy the 
science lias been enriched bv the work of 
numerous scholars, among whom mav be 
mentioned Von Mold, Waitz, Holtzendoiff, 
and Bluntschh in (Jeimany, De Tocciueville 
and Laboulave in France, Lewis, Austin, 
Maine, Mill, Freeman, Sidgwick, and Seeley 
in England, and Hamilton, Madison, Liebei, 
Woolsey, and Burgess in Anuu’ica 

History of Academic Teaching — As an 
academic study, politics arose as a division 
of ])ractical philosophy, to which the theoiy 
of “ natural law ” was added in the seventeenth 
century During the eighteenth century the 
Cameralistic scienc(‘s (see Economics) de- 
veloped, and during the nineteenth century tin' 
separate political and socio-economic sciences 
were evolved The systematic and juristic 
phase of political science has always been closely 
connected with the study of law, and consider- 
able impetus, especially from the comparative 
standpoint, has been given by the recent growth 
of historical knowledge and interest 


(lerman uni\ eisitit‘s hav(‘ lield (lie foremost 
place in the developnmnt, of political science, 
Dominicus Arumaiis first lecturing on public 
law at the University of Jena between the 
years 1605-1637 Between 1661-1668 Pufen- 
dorf lectuied on the new theory of “ natural 
law ” at the University of Heidelberg. During 
the latter part of the seventeenth and the first 
half of the eighteenth century the University 
of Halle, and during iho latter half of the eight- 
eenth c(‘ntury tin* University of (dottingen, 
weie the cliief centiTS of political studies. 
Beginning with the nineteenth century, politi- 
cal science shifted gradually from a “ natural 
law” to an historical basis, and the political 
tiansfoimations through which Germany was 
jiassmg ga\e additional impetus to political 
studies. Among th(‘ teachers of this period 
were Zacharia and Von Mold at Heidelberg. 
By the middle of tlH‘ nineteenth century the 
increasing knowl(‘dge of political institutions 
in othei paits ot the world made i)ossible the 
comparative method of study JMuntschli, 
who followed Von Mohl at Heidelberg and 
Gneist at l^eilm, typified this development 
Smc(‘ the establisliment of the German Empire 
a host of scholais, among whom may be men- 
tioned La bund, Brie, and Jelhnek, have em- 
phasiz(Ml the juridical rathiM tlian the historical 
method, and hav(‘ jiaid particular attention 
to the nature of the federal State In a few 
unneisities, TubmgiMi foi example, studies 
1 elating to jiublie affairs are combined in a 
sepal ate faculty, but in most German univer- 
sities the e()Uis(‘s are gioujied under the facul- 
ti(‘s of law or of j)hilosophv. The first scminai 
III political sei(‘ii(*(‘ was organized at Jena in 
LS4fl The Slafi^hrhc Sennuai at Berlin was 
founded in 1862, and between 1871-1876 a 
number ot th(‘ leading universities established 
seminal N foi the investigation of political and 
economic jnoblems 

The clii(‘l influence in the academic develop- 
ment of political science in France came from 
J^aboulaAa', a contemporary of Bluntschli in 
Geimanv and of Lumber in America His lec- 
tures w(‘re giv(‘n at the College de France during 
the thud quartei of the last centuiy At the 
Univeisity of Pans, jiolitical science is taught 
in tlie faculty of law Unusually valuable lec- 
tin es in piactical politics aic given at the 
flcole bhre dc.s* sciences pohtiques In England 
the strong classical and mathematical tradi- 
tions of (Kford and Cambridge offered con- 
sid(‘rable n'sistanee to the m^wer social sciences 
To the jirofessorships of civil law established 
bv Henry VTII, chairs of modern history were 
added at Ganibridg(‘ in 1724 and at Oxford in 
1854 By ISOO Eaiglish law had been made a 
separate de])artment in both universities 
International law and diplomacy were intro- 
duced ill 1854 at Oxford and in 1867 at Cam- 
bridge, and Oxford added in 1869 a professor- 
ship of jurisprudenee At present there is a 
professor of (*olonial history at Oxford and a 
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lecturer in jiolitics at Cambridge There are, 
however, no distinct departments of political 
science, as in the German or American univer- 
sities, courses in government Iieing incidental 
to law or to modern history For example, 
Austin, Maine, Bryce, Dicey, and Pollock 
have held chairs of law, Sidgwick was a lec- 
turer in moral science, and Freeman and See- 
ley" taught political science in connection 
with moaern histoiy Seeley’s “conversation- 
class ” at ('’ambridge was a soit of political 
science seminar Sepaiati' chans of political 
science are found in some of the youngei 
universities, Mamdiester, for exanijile Much 
of the best writing on political subjects m 
England has been done by men not connected 
with the universities 

Jefferson’s (q v) influence dominated the 
first teaching of politics in America Ghanges 
made by him in 1779 at William and Mary 
College emphasized political and legal studu's, 
and the curriculum which he constructed for 
the University of Virginia (1825) contnimal 
government as one of its main groups Mean- 
while, in the North, crude iieginnings in politi- 
cal studies, usually in connection with phi- 
losophy, w(TO being made by McViekai al 
(V)lumbia (1817) and by Bowen at Harvard 
(1850) A more direct impetus was given 
by Woolsev, wdio, as president of Yah' in 1847, 
taught political philosophy and intei national 
law. One of his students, Andiew D White, 
who studied later in France and Germanv, 
further emphasized political studies, first as 
professor at Michigan (1857-1802), then as 
president of Cornell (1868-1885) The most 
powerful stimulus to the teaching of political 
science was given bv a German, Fiancis 
Lieber In 1857, on the ad\ice of McVickai, 
a separate professorship of historv and political 
science was established at ('olumbia, and 
Lieber, w’ho for twentv yi'ars had been teach- 
ing and writing at Columbia, S C , was called 
to this chair He introduced German methods 
and ideals, and began in America the fruitful 
cobrdination of political science with historv, 
rather than, as formerly, with metaphysics 
Licber’s professorship was abolished in 1865, 
but was reestablished in 1876 when John Bui- 
gess, who had studied in Germanv and taught 
political science and history iiiuh'i Seelye at 
Amherst (1873-1876). took Li(‘b(*r’s plac(‘ 
In 1880 Burgess organized the School of Ikditi- 
cal Science at C'olumbia, Mayo Smithj Good- 
now, and Munroe Smith being his first assist- 
ants This school sent many students to 
study in Germany and has exert(‘d a preponder- 
ant influence on the study and teaching of 
political science in this country More ri'cent 
teachers of politics include Hart and Lowell 
of Harvard, Dunning, Moore, and Beard of 
Columbia, Wilson of Princeton, Willoughbv 
of Johns Hopkins, Merriam of (diicago, Rowe 
of Pennsylvania, Reinscli of Wisconsin, and 
Garner of Illinois 
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Academic Organization and Method — 

AiiKTican colleges offer a considerable and 
growing amount of undergraduate instruction 
in political science A recent study based on 
fortv representative colleges shows that 72 per 
cent of t hese institutions offer courses in general 
])olitical science oi comparative government, 
.56 per cent teach Anu'rican government, 
45 i)(‘r cent teach municipal government, and 
that coinses in political theories, American 
politics, and Amern-an diplomacy are given 
in from 10 to 30 jx'r cent of the number In 
addition, fundanuuit al courses in jurispru- 
d(‘nce, international law', and American con- 
stitutional law' an' frc'fpientlv offered Some 
of th(‘se college's have distinct departments 
of political scieu(‘(', but in othi'rs the work is 
organized under the department of history, or, 
111 some cases, in connection with economics or 
sociology The usual method of instruction is 
based upon geiieial textbooks, and consists of 
lectures and discussions, collateral reading, 
oral and written reports, and periodical ex- 
aminations Glubs for the study of current 
events an' often forim'd, and, when conditions 
])ermit, the operation of actual politics is 
obser\ ed or piactical reform work is attempted. 
Since the courst's aie usually elective and 
limited to juniors and seniois, the total propor- 
tion of students receiving collegiate instruction 
in political scienci' is comparatively small 
In the organization of the departments of 
political science in the leading American 
univeisities little uniformity can Ire found. 
At Chicago, Johns Hopkins, and Wisconsin 
thi'ie are separate departments of political 
science, at Harvard, history and government 
are grouped together; at Yale, the social 
scK'uci's. law', and history are combined, and 
at (’olumbia, I he faculty of political science 
includes the dejrartments of history, econom- 
ics, sociologv, and political science proper 
The usual coursi's include constitutional, ad- 
ministrative, and international law, political 
tlu'orv, comparative government, and certain 
phases of American government, especially 
municip.'d and colonial government, and polit- 
ical partK's The more elementary courses 
aie usuallv limited to undergraduates; certain 
otlu'r courses are open to both undergraduates 
and graduates, and the more advanced courses 
ai(‘ olleied to graduates only A clear-cut 
distinction betwi'i'u undergraduatf' and gradu- 
ate courses and methods can scarcely be said 
to I'xist However, in graduati' courses the 
h'ctures aie not (logmatic presentations of 
fundamental pimciples, but aim rather to 
open up the literature of the subject and to 
suggest its problems In the seminar, in- 
structors and students meet periodically for 
discussions and reports based on investigation 
and ri'search Voluntarv clubs are often or- 
ganized foi the purpose of discussing or debat- 
ing jiolitical topics, oi listening to lectures on 
public affairs 
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Two especially valuable series of publica- 
tions, resulting from the investigations of uni- 
versity instructors and students, are the 
Johns Ho pkms IhiiversUy Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, published monthly since 
1883; and the Columbia University Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law, con- 
sisting of over one hundred monogiaphs, issued 
since 1891 The study of political science 
18 also furthered by associations affiliated with 
several of the large universities The Acad- 
emy of Political Science in the Oity of N(‘w 
York, organized in 1880 undei the direction 
of the Faculty of Political Scienc(‘ of ( -olumbia 
University, has, since 1880, pul)lis}i(*d fh(‘ 
Political Science Quarter hi, and, sin(*e 1910, 
issued four volumes of Pioceedings each vear 
The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, organized in 188i), is affiliatc^d with the 
University of Pennsylvania and publishes 
its Annals bimonthly The Ameiican Politi- 
cal Science Association, established in 1903, 
is a national organization for “ the encouiage- 
rnerit of the scientihc study of Politics, Public 
Law, Administration, and Diplomacy ” It 
liolds annual meetings, usually in coniunction 
with the American Historical Association, 
publishes the addresses deliveied at such 
meetings, and controls the quaiterly publica- 
tion of the Ameucan Political Science Review 

Political Science and Practical Politics — 
The study of political science lies in the border 
zone between those subjects that arc especially 
of cultural value and those that an* more 
specifically practical and jirofcssional From 
the standpoint of the former, it bungs ilie 
student in touch with the historical dev(‘lop“ 
ment of thought and of institutions, and 
familiarizes him wuth the issues and problems 
of modern civilization Fiom the standpoint 
of the latter it furnishes a direct foundation 
for law, government service, journalism, and 
good citizenship 

The increasing importance of jiolitical science* 
in the university is both a cause and a result 
of the increasing importance of the university 
in practical politics The piojmrtion of college 
graduates in public office* is growing each year, 
men actively engaged in university instruction 
have recently been (aiiididates foi important 
elective offices, and the* mflu(*iice of the uni- 
versity and its affiliat(‘d alumni associations 
IS a valuable political asset University 
trained men hold impoitant positions in the; 
civil service, and university teachers are fn*- 
quently appointed to serve on governmental 
boards and commissions The scorn in wdiich the 
practical politician form(*rlv held the academic 
teacher of politics is disappearing, and the State 
tends more and more to apply scientific political 
methods in actual government History and 
present conditions are investigated before action 
is taken on new questions, and an increasing 
use IS made of statisti(‘s Political phenomena 
are observed and classified, and generalizations 
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are made from the data thus collected For 
this work, dealing with conditions both at 
home and abroad, the State draws largely 
upon university teachers of political science 
Especially dost* is the connection between 
academic and practical politics in the state 
uniy*rsities of the Middle West, in some cases, 
as In Wisconsin, the university has become 
in effect a coordinate department of state 
administration, and exerts a powerful and di- 
rect influence upon public opinion and upon 
legislation 

In Eurojic an even closer conn(*ction be- 
tween academic and practical polities is main- 
tain(*d bv the Seminary of the Prussian Statis- 
tical Hur(*au at Berlin and the independent 
School of Political Sciences at Pans The 
former, a government institution opened in 
1862 under the chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
aided by various university professors, is a 
laboratory of political science It trains 
university students for the higher branches 
of the civil sorvici* and collects a vast amount 
of data valuable for both the scholar and the 
statesman The latter, founded in 1871 as a 
piivate joint stock company, prepares for 
public affairs, espc'cially for certain branches of 
the administration under the civil service sys- 
tem, and many of its lecturers are men promi- 
ni'iit in public life The establishment of a 
similar institution at Washington has often 
been urged 

Scope and Problems — Tin* sc‘ope of politi- 
cal science and its main divisions are deter- 
mm(*d bv seveial broad categories under 
which the State inav be vi(‘wed There is, hrst, 
a distinction betwn‘(‘n the subjeidive and objec- 
tive jihases of the Stati* The former exists in 
th(* human mind and cr(*ates political theory, 
the lattei exists in outward manifestations and 
gives use to i)olitical institutions Betwx*cn 
jiolitical theory and jiolitical institutions the 
r(*lation is close*, each being both a cause and a 
result of the othei A second distinction views 
the State as both static and dynamic From 
the foimer standpoint emphasis is laid on or- 
ganization, fiom the latter, on function 
Political science must tell what the state is, and 
wdiat it does The physical background of the 
State* in peipulation anel territory, the consti- 
tutie)nal eirganization of government, with its 
separation into legislative, executive, and 
judie*in! eiepartments, and its division into 
national, local, and colonial agents, the govern- 
mental position of the ehictorate and of politi- 
cal parties, must all be described The ae- 
tivitie*s of the State are eletermined by the fun- 
elamental relations of inehvidual to inehvidual, 
some of which the* State regulates under private 
law, the relations of State to individual, 
which the State elet ermines in its public law, 
and the re'lations of State* to State, which are* 
regulateel by the pi*incipleis e*alled international 
law The* share of individuals in governing 
authority and their freedom from governmental 
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interference open up important questions of 
sovereignty and liberty. Views as to the 
proper scope of state function vary from an 
extreme individualism to an extreme socialism. 
Opinions as to the proper nature of interna- 
tional relations show scarcely more agreement 
A third distinction views the state as past, 
present, and future The origin and political 
development of both theory and institutions 
must be traced; present conditions lioth as to 
organization and functions must be described; 
and future tendencies may cither form the 
basis of political speculation or lead to active 
efforts at reform 

Certain fundamental changes have taken 
place during the past quartei century in the 
attitude of mind \\ith which political scientists 
approach their subject The doctrine of 
natural rights is now seldom referred to as a 
basis for political practic(‘, neither are political 
events ascribed to the intervention of a divine 
Providence There is also considerable hesita- 
tion m explaining broad and complex move- 
ments on Ihe basis of lacial characteristics 
The speculative (lieoiists and tlie builders of 
utopias have been replaced by men trained in 
historical research and in the scientific theory 
of evolution P (‘cords of past iiohtical sys- 
tems and theories aie carefully studied, present 
day conditions aie minutely analyzed and 
described, and pimciples of causation are 
diligently sought Modern scholars, freeing 
themselves as far as possible of personal bias, 
and making litth* effort to praise or condemn, 
or to point mcjrals, aim to mow the origin, 
development, organization, n’lations, and func- 
tions of the state, in the light of past condi- 
tions and piesent tendenci(*s, constantly r('- 
membering the close connection between the 
political activities of mankind and th()S(‘ other 
phases of development which make up the 
total process of social evolution R G G 

See (hvics for treatment of the subject in 
the lower schools 
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POLYGON — A word derived from the 
Greek and meaning many-angled In elemen- 
tary geometry the term is usually limited to 
convex plan(‘ figures bounded by a continuous 
line, made up of straight lines Wo may, 
however, have concave polygons, cross poly- 
gons, and polygons that are not in the same 
plane (skew polygons) 

A polygon is said to be regular if its sides 
are equal and its angles are equal The study 
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of the regular polygons forms a part of the 
work in elementary plane geometry. Of the 
pimciples of jiolygons, one of the most im- 
portant IS that relating to the sum of the angles, 
this sum being equal to (?/ — 2) times 2 right 
angles The study of the stellar polygon was 
prominent in medieval education D. E S. 


POLYGONAL NUMBERS — The Greeks 
paid much altention to tht* theory of numbers, 
and tlierc still remain in arithmetic certain 
relics of th(‘ir activitv in this 
field, as in the treatment of 
prime nurnbcis, ev(ui and odd 
numbers, and sejuare and cube 
numbers A square number 
derives its name from the fact 
that 4, 9, 16, 25 dots can 
be ariaiigcd m the form of a 
geometric square A square 
luimlier is a sjiccial form of a 
polvgoual number, for it is pos- 
sible to ai range the dots in the 
form of other polygons, such as triangles, 
pentagons, etc Among the polygonal num- 
bers studied by the Greeks, and found in 
the medieval eclucation, are the following — 


AA>\A 
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Triangular, 

Square, 

Pentagonal, 

Hexagonal, 


1, 3, 6, 

L 4, 9, 

1 , 6 , 12 , 

L 6. 15, 


10, 15, 

25, 36, 

22, 35, 

28, 45, 


With the exception of square numbers the 
polygonal numbers are no longer studied 
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POLYHEDRON — A term derived from 
the Greek and meaning many-facod, or many- 
seated A regular polyhedron has all of its 
faces congruent regular polygons There are 
hvc regular convex polyhe(lrons, and these 
were studied so extensively in the school of 
Plato as to have the name of ‘‘ Platonic 
bodies The Greeks attributed particular 
mystic significance to these various bodies 
One of th(‘ fundamental properties of convex 
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polyhedrons is that the number of faces plus 
the number of vertices equals the number of 
edges plus two The polyhedrons of chief 
importance in the teaching of elementary 
mathematics are usually considered to be 
those which are needed in the problems in 
mensuration; namely, the cube, parallelepiped, 
prism, pyramid, and frustum of a pyramid. 
As a formula of mensuration the most impor- 
tant one IS the so-called prismatoid formula, 

that t; *= I (6 + 6' 4- 4w) where h * height, h and 

D 


V = the bases, and w = a mid-section parallel 
to the base (See Geometry.) D. B. S. 

POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOLS. — 

See Industrial Education; Technical Edu- 
cation 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, BROOK- 
LYN, NY— See Technical Education. 

POLYTECHNIC SCHOOLS. — See Tech- ’ 
nical Education. 
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